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LIST; OF THE ABBEEVIATIONS 

USED IN THIS DICTIONARY. 


a. or ad j . stands for adj ective. 

abbrev, ... abbreviation, abbreyiated. 

acc. ... accusative. 

act. ... active. 

adv. ... adverb. 

agri. ... agriculture. 

alg. ... algebra. 

Amer. ... Amezucan. 

a%at. ... anatomy. 

me. ... azicient. 

... antiquities, 

aor. ... aortst, aoristic. 

Ar. ... Arabic. 

arch. ... arelzitectui’e. 

archceol. ... archmology. 

arith, ... arithmetic. 

Annoi’. ... Armoiuc. 

ai’t. ... article. 

A. Sax. ... Anglo-Saxon. 

dstroL ... astrology. 

asiroii, ... astronomy. 

at. wt. ... atomic weight, 

aug. ... augmentative. 

Bav. . . . Bavai-ian dialect. 

Ifiol. ... biology. 

Boliem. ... Bohemian. 

hoi. ... botany. 

Bi’az. ... Brazilian. 

Bret. ... Breton (=Armoiic). 

Bulg. ... Bulgarian, 

Catal. ... , Catalonian. 

carp. ... cai’pentry. 

caus. ... ; causative. 

Celt, : ... Celtic. 

Chal. .... , Chaldee. 

chain. ... chemistry. 

chron. ... chronology. 

Class. ... Classical (= Greek and 

Latin). 

cog. , ... cognate, cognate with. 

colloq. ... colloquial. 

com. .... commez'ce, 

comp, ... compare. 

compar, ... oompaz'ative. 

eoiicJi. ... conchology. 

conj. . . . conjunction. 

coiitr. ... contraction, contracted. 

Corn. ... Cornish. 

cry dal. ... ci-ystallography. 

Gym. ... Cymric. 

D. .... Dutch. 

Dan. ... Danish, 

dat, ... dative, 

def. ... definite, 

dei’iv. ... derivation, 

dial. ... dialect, dialectal, 

dim. ... diminutive, 

disti'ib. ... distributive. 

dram. ... di-ama, dramatic. 

dyn. ... (lyuiimics. 

B. , A’z/.f/, ... .English. 

eccles. ' ... ecclesiastical. 

Egypt. ... Egyptian. 

elect ... electi-icity. 

engin, ... engineering. 

engr. .... engraving. 

entom. ... entomology. 

Eth. ... Ethiopic. 

eikn. ... ethnography, ethnology. 

etiim. ... etymology. 

Ear. ... European. 

exckim, ... exclamation, 

fern. ... feminine. 

fig. ... figuratively. 

FI. ... Flemish. 

fort. ... fortification. 

Pr. ... French, 

freq. ... frequentative. 

Ft'is. ... FiLsian. 

: fut. . ... future. 

G. ... German. 

Gael. ... Gaelic. 


galv. stands 

genii 

geog. 

gaol. 

geom. 

Goth. 

Gr. 

gram. 

gun. 

Heb. 

her. 

Hind. 

hist. 

hort. 

Hung. 

hydros. 

Icel. 

ich. 

imper. 

impei-f . 

impez’s. 

incept. 

ind. 

Ind. 

indef. 

Indo-Eur. ... 
inf. 

intens. 
inter j. 

Ir. 

Iram 

li 

L. 

Ian. 

Lett. 

L.G. 

lit. 

Lith. , ... 

L.L. 

much. 

manuf. 

masc, 

math, 

■me-ch, 

med. 

Med. L. ... 

mensiir. 

metal. 

metaph. 

meteor. 

Alex. 

ALH.G. ... 
milit. 

mineral. ... 
AIocl. Fr. ... 
myth. 

N. 

u. 

nal. hist. ... 
nat. order, . . . 
nat. pMl. ... 
naut. 
navig. 
neg. 

neut. - ... 

N. H.G. ... 

nora. 

Norm. 

North. E. ... 

numis. : 

obj. 

obs. 

obaoles. 

O. Bulg. ... 
O.E. 


0. Fr. 

O.H.G. 

O.Prus. 

O.Sax, 

ornith. 


for galvanism, 
genitive, 
geogz-aphy. 
geology, 
geometry. 

Gothic. 

Gi'eek. 

grarnmai’. 

g-unneiy. 

Hebi-ew. 

hei-aldzy. 

Hindostanee, Hindu, or 
history. [Hindi, 

horticultui'e. 
Hungarian, 
hydrostatics. 

Icelandic. 

ichthyology. 

impei’ative. 

impei'fect. 

impersonal, 

inceptive. 

indicative. 

Indie. 

indefinite. 

Indo-European. 

infinitive, 

intensive. 

interjection, 

Iiish. 

Iranian. 

Italian. 

Latin. 

language. , 

Lettish. 

Low German. 

literal, litei’ally. 

Lithuanian. 

late Latin, low do. 

machinery, 

manufactures, 

masculine, 

mathematics. 

mechanics, 

medicine. 

Aledieval Latin. 

mensui’ation. 

metallurgy. 

metaphysics. 

meteorology. 

Alexican. 

Aliddle High German, 
militaiy. 

; mineralogy. 

Alodem French, 
mythology. 

Norse, Norwegian, 
noun. 

natural histoiy. 

natui-al order. 

natural philosophy. 

nautical. 

navigation. 

negative. 

neuter. 

Nezv High German. 

, nominative. 

Norman. 

Northei’n English. 

numismatics. 

objective. 

obsolete. 

obsolescent. 

Old Bulgazian ( Ch. Slavic ). 
Old English {i.e. English 
between A. Saxoiz aizd 
Modern English). 

Old Fz'encb. 

Old High German. 

Old Prussian. 

Old Saxon. . 
ornithology. 


p. stands 
palcEon. 
paz't. 
pass. 
pathol. 
pejor. 

Per. 
perf. 
pers. 
persp. 

Pez'uv. 

Pg. 
phar. 
philol. 
pliilos. 

Pheen. 
photog. 
phren. 
phys.^ geog. 
physiol. 

Sd. 

piieum. 
poet. 

Pol, 

pol. ecoii. 
poss. 
pp. 

ppr. 

Pr. 
prep, 

pres. 

pret. 
priv, 
pron. 

■pron, 
pros, 
prov. 
psychol. 
rail. 

R. Cath. Ch 
rhet, 

Rom.aniiq. 
Bus. 

Sax. 

Sc. 

Scand. 

Scrip, 
sculp. 

Sem, 

Seiw. 
sing. 

Skr. 

Slav. 

Sp. 

sp. gr. 
stat. 
subj. 
supei'l, 
surg. 
isurv. 

Sw. 
syrn. 
syn. 

Syr. 

Tart. 
technol. 
ieleg. 
tezTQ. 

Teut. 
theol. 
toxicol. 
trigon. 

Turk. 
typog. 
var. 
v.i. 
r.iu 
v.t. 

W. 
sool. 
f' ■ 


for participle, 
palaeontology, 
participle, 
passive, 
pathology, 
pejorative. 

Persic or Persian, 
perfect, 
person, 
perspective, 

Pez’uvian. 

Portuguese. 

pharmacy. 

philology. 

philosophy. 

PhcBizician. 

photography, 

phrenology. 

physical geography. 

physiology. 

plui-al. 

Platt Dutch, 
pneumatics, 
poetical, 

Polish. 

political economy, 
possessive, , 
past participle, 
present paz-ticipl®-. 
Pz’ovenqal, 
preposition, 
present, 
preterite, 
privative. , 

pronunciation, pronounced, 
pronoun, 
prosody, 
provincial, 
psychology.' 
railways. 

Roman Catholic Church, 
rhetoric, 

Roman antiquities. 
Russian, 

Saxon. „ 

Scotch. 

Scandinavian. 

Scriptuz’e. 

sculpture. 

Semitic. 

Sezwian. : 
singular. 

Sanskrit. 

Slavonic, Slavic. 

Spanish. 

specific gravity. 

statute. 

subjunctive. 

superlative. 

surgeiy. 

suz’veying. 

Swedish./ 

symbol, 

synonym, 

Syriac. 

Taz'tar, 
technology, 
teleguaphy, , 
termination. 

Teutonic. 

theology. 

toxicology. 

trigonometzy. 

Tiirkish. 
typography, 
variety (of species), 
verb intransitive, 
vez’b neuter, 
verb transitive. 

Welsh. 

zoology. 

obsolete. 



EXPLANATIONS 

REGABDING J^I^ONUNOIATIOlSr AKD CHEMICAL SYMBOLS. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


IH showing the pronunciation the simplest, and most easily understood method has been adopted, that of re-untmg 
the word in a different form. In doing so the same letter or combination of letters k made use ^of foi the sanie 
sound, no matter by what letter or letters the sound may be expressed in the principal wmrd. Ihe by this 
means is greatly simplified, the reader having only to bear in mind one mark for each sound. 


Vowels. 


a 

as in 

. fate. 

0, as in 

. . . not. 



. far. 


. . . move. 



. tot. 

u 

. . . titbe. 



. toll. 

U, V. . . f, 

. , . tub. 



. me. 


...ball. 

«, . . . . . 

JJ 

. met. 

ii: .... 

. Sc.abKne(Fr.u). 



.her. 


... off. 

i, w,.. 

)J 

. pme. 

OU. „ 

. . . ptntnd. 

i 


pm. 

.. 

... Sc, toy (=e+i). 

0 , .... . 



note. 





Consonants. 


cli, .. as in .. c/iain. 


1 TH, 

as in ..... . then. 

6h. .. „ 

. . Sc. loc/i, Ger. nae/it th, 

„ ffiin. 

i, • • .1 

.. 70 b. 


w, 

*pig. 

& • • » 

..go. 


wh, ..... 

„ whig. 

fi, . . „ 

. . Fr. ton 


i zh, 

„ azure. 

ng. • • 

.. singi. 




The ai)pl{cation 

of this key to the pronunciation of 

foreign words can 

as a rule only represent approximately 

the . true 

pronunciation of 

;liose words. 

It is applicable. 


however, to Latin and Greek words, as those languages are 


pronounced in England. 


Accent. — Words consisting of more than one syllable 
receive an accent, as the first syllable of the word labour, 
the second of delay, and the third of comprehension. The 
accented syllable is the most prominent part of the word, 
being made so by means of the accent. In this dictionary 
it is denoted by the mark '. .This mark, called an accent, 
is placed above and beyond the syllable which receives the 
accent, as in the words la'baur, delay', and eoniprehen'skni. 

Many polysyllabic words are pronounced with two ac- 
cents, the primary and the secondary accent, as the word 
excommunication, in which the third, as Well a.s the fifth 
syllable is commonly accented. The accent on the fifth 
syllable is the primary, true, or tonic accent, while that on 
the third is a mere euphonic accent, and consists of a slight 
resting on the syllable to prevent indistinctness in the utter- 
ance of so many unaccented syllables. Where both accents 
are marked in a word, the primary accent is tiraa marked ", 
and the secondai’y, or inferior one, ijy this mark as in the 
word excommu’nica''tion. 


CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND SYMBOLS. 

jdy means of chemical symbols, or formulas, the composition of the niost ..complicated substances can be very 
easily expressed, and that, too, in a . very . small compass. An abbreviated expression of'thisTiind often gives, in a 
single line, more information as to details than could he given iu many lines of letterpress. 


Elements. 



Symbols. 

1 Elements. 

Symbols. 

Aluminium, . . 



. . Al 

Mercury (Hydrargyrum), . Hg 

Antimony (Stibium), 


. . Sb 

Molybdemmi, . . . 

. , Mo 

Arsenic, . . . 



. ■ . As . ■ 

Nickel, ..... 

. , Ni 

Barium, . . . 



. . Ba 

Niobium, . . . . . 

. . Nb 

Bismuth, . . . 



. . Bi 

Nitrogen, . . . . 

. . N 

Boron, . . , 



. . B 

Osmium, . . . . . 

. .Os 

Bromine, . . . 



. . Br 

Oxygen, . ... . 

. .0 

Gaclmium, . . . 



. . Cd 

Palladium, . . , . 

. . Pd 

Cminm, . . . 



. , C.s 

Phosphorus, . . . 

. . P 

Calcium, . . , 



. . Ca 

Platinum, , . . , 

■ . . Pt 

Carbon, . . . 



. . C 

Potassium (Kalium), 

. . K 

Cerium, . . . 



. , Ce 

Ilhodinm, . , . . 

. . E 

Chlorine, . . . 



. .01 

Rubidium, , . . . 

. , Eb 

Chromium, . . 



. . Cr 

Puuthenium, . . . 

.. : Eu 

Cobalt, . .. . . 



. .Co 

.Selenium, .... 

. . Se 

Copper (Cuprum), 



.. -CU 

Silicon, ... . . 

. . Si 

Didymium, . . 



• D 

Silver (Argentum), , 

■ ■ Ag 

Erbium, . . . 



■ . . E 

Sodium (Natrium), , 

. . Na 

Fluorine, . . . 



. . F 

Strontium, ... . 

. .Sr 

Gallium, . . . 



- - Ua 

Sulphur, . .... 

.. . S 

G-Iucinium, . 



. . G 

Tantalum, . . . . 

, . Ta 

Gold (Auruin), . 



. . Au 

Tellurtuni, . ... 

. . Te 

Hydrogen, . . . 



. . H 

Thallium, . . . . 

. . T1 

Indium, . . . 



. . In 

Thorium, . . . ; 

. . Th 

Iodine, , ... 



. . I 

Tin (Stannum), . . 

. . Sn 

Iridium, . . . 



. . Ir 

Titanium, ... 

. . Ti 

Iron (Ferriim), . 



. . Fe 

Tungsten (Wolfram), 

. . W 

Lanthanium, . , 



. . La 

Hrmiium, . . . . 

. . H 

Lead (Plumbum), 



. . I’b 

VAnadium, . . : . ; 

, . V 

Lithium, . . . 



. L 

yttrium, . ... 

. y 

Magnesium, . . 



- . -Mg 

Ziuc, . . . . . . 

. . Zii 

Manganese, . . 



. . .Mn 

Zireonliun, . . . . 

. Zr 


When any of the above symbols stands by itself it indi- 
cates one atom of the element it represents. Thus, H 
stands for one atom of hydrogen, O for one. atom of oxygen, 
and 01 for one atom of chlorinei {hee Atom, and Atomic 
under Atomic, in Dictionary.) . 


When a symbol has a small figure or number under- 
written, and to the right of it, such figure or number imii- 
cates the number of atoms of the element. Thu«--fb 
signifies two atoms of oxygen, Ss five atoms of . sulphur, ami 
Oio ten atoms of carbon. 

When two or more elements are united to ffirm n chemi- 
cal compound, their symbols are w’ritteu one after the 
other, to indicate the compound. Thus — H.jO means wat(;r, 
a compound of two atoms of hydrogen and one of «»xygen ; 
G12H22O11 indicates cane-sugai', a compound of twelve 
atoms of carbon, twenty-two of hydrogen, and eleven of 
oxygen. 

These two expressions as they stand denote respectively 
a molecule , of the substance they represent, that is, the 
.smallest possible quantity of it capable of existing in tise 
free state. To express several molecules a large figure is 
prefixed, thus: 2HiiO represents two inoleoule.s of water, 
4 (Ci 2H220 h) four molecules of cane-sugar. 

When a compound is formed of two or more c<impounds 
the symbolical expressions for the compound arc usually 
connected together by a comma; thus, the crystallized 
magnesic sulphate is MgSO^ , THAI The symltols may .'dso 
be used to express the changes which occur during chemical 
action, and they are then written in the form of an etp.ia- 
tion, of which one side represents the .substances as they 
exist before the change, the other the result of the reaction. 
Thus, 2 Ho 4- 03=21120 exprasses the fact that tw'o mole- 
cules of hydrogen, each containing two atoms, and one of 
oxygen, also containing two atoms, combine to give two 
molecules of : water, each of them containing two atoms of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen. v 
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DEPASTURE 


DEPBNDBE 


Depasture (de-paa'tur), v.t. pret. & pp. de- 
pastured ; ppr. depasturing. [Prefix de, Mid- 
pasture.] 1. To graze upon; to consume 
the produce of.— 2. To pasture; to graze. 

If 40 slieep yield So !hs. of wool, and are depas^ 
tured in one parish for a whole year, the parson 
shall have 8 lbs. Aylitfe. 

Depasture (de-pas'tur), v. i. To feed or pas- 
ture ; to graze. 

If a man takes in a Iiorse, or other cattle, to graze 
and depasture in his grounds, which the law calls 
agistment. Blackstone. 

Depatriate (de-pa'tri-at), v.i [L. de, from, 
and ptttria, one‘.s country.] To leave one’s 
coimtiy; to go into voluntary exile. [Rare.] 

A .siiljject born in any state 

May, if he please, depatriate. Mason. 

Depatriate (de-pa'tri-at). y.f. To drive from 
one’s eounti-y- to banish; to e.\'pel. 
Depauperate (de-pa'per-ati.r.t pret. & pp, 
de^jaupamtedpp'pv. depauperating. [L. de- 
pauperu—de, iutens., and paupero, to beg- 
gar, troni pauper, poor.] To make poor; to 
impoverish ; to deprive of fertility or rich- 
ness; as, to depauperate tlie soil or the blood. 
‘Humility of mind which depauperates the 
spirit.’ Jer. Taylor. [Rare.] 
Depauperate, Depauperated (de-pa'p6r- 
at, de-pg.'p6i'-at-ed),j). and a. Impoveri.shed; 
made poor. In hot. imperfectly developed; 
looking as if ill-formed from want of suffl- 
eient nutriment. 

Depauperize (de-pa'per-lz), u t. [L. de, priv. , 
and p>auper, poor. ] To raise from a condi- 
tion of poverty or pauperism ; to free from 
paupers or pauperism. 

Our efforts at depauperizing the children of pau- 
pers would be more succe.ssfui, if the process were 
not carried on in a lump. Edin. Rev. 

Depeacllt (de-peeli'), v.t. [Fr. dilpScher, to 
expedite towards a result. See Despatch.] 
’To de.spatch; to dischai’ge. 

They shall be forthwith he.ard as soon as the party 
which they shall find before our justices shall be 
depeacJied. Hackluyt. 

Depectilble t (de-pek'ti-bl), «, [1. depecto, 
to comb off — de, off, and pecto, to comb. ] 
Tough; tenacious. 

It may be that . . . .some bodies are of a more 
depectible nature than oil. Bacon. 

Depeculatiout (de-pek'a-la"slion), n. [L. 
depeoulor, depeculatus, to embezzle— de, in- 
teiis., and peoulari, to embezzle public 
money. See Tecupatb.] A robbing or em- 
bezzling. ‘ Depeculation oi the public trea- 
sure.’ ii'o6&es. 

Depeinctt (de-pant'), ».f. [0. Fr. depeinct, 
depicted, D. dejJinpo. SeeDE.viCT.J To paint. 

The Red rose medled with the White yfere, 

In either cheek depeincten Yively cheore, Spenser. 

Depeint, 1 Painted. Chaucer. 

Depend jde-pend'), r. i. [L. dependeo, to hang 
down — de, down, and pandeo, to hang.] 

1. ’To hang; to be s.ustained by being fastened 
or attaolied to something above : followed 
by /mm. 

Ewm the frozen beard 

Long icicles Dryden. 


2. To be related to anj’thing, as to the cause 
of its existence orof its operation and effects; 
to have such connection with anything as a 
cause, that wdthout it the effect would not 
be produced ; to be contingent or condi- 
tioned : followed hy on or upon; as, we de- 
pend on air for respiration. 

Our happiness depends little on political institu- 
tions, and much on the temper aiid regulation of our 
own minds. Macaulay. 

3. t To be in the condition of a dependant 
or retainer; to serve; to attend. 

‘Do not you follow the young Lord Paris? ‘Ay, 
sir, when he goes before me,’ ‘Vou depend upon 
him, I mean?’ S/iaA. 

4. To be in suspense; lobe undetermined; as, 
the suit is still depending in coiu’t. See 
Pendins. — B. To rely; to rest with confi- 
dence; to trust; to confide; to have full con- 
fidence or belief : with on or %ipon; as, we 
depend on the word or assurance of our 
friends; we depend on the arrival of the mail. 

First, then, a woman will or won't — depend otCt ; 

If she will do't, she will ; and there’s an end on*t. 

Aaron HilL 

at To hang over; to impend. 

This is the curse depending on those that war for 
a placket. Shak. 

Dependable (de-pend'a-bl), a. That may 
be depended on; trustworthy. ‘Dependable 
friendships.’ Pope. 

"VVe might apply these hunihers to the case of giants 
and dwarfs if we had any dependabie data from .‘which 
tlieinean human stature and its probable deviation 
could be asceriained. Sir y. Hersdiel. 

Dependance, Dependancy (de.pend'aui3, 
de-pend'an-si), n. Same as Dependence. 

Dependant, Dependent (de-pencl'ant, ds- 
peiid'ent), n. 1. One who is at the disposal 
of another; one who is sustained by another, 
or who relies on another for support or 
favour; a retainer; as, the prince was fol- 
lowed by a nuiiierous train of dependants . — 

2. That w’hich depends on something else; 
a consequence; a corollary. ‘AVith all its 
circumstances s.nd. depeiidents.’ Prynne. 
[It would perhaps be better if a distinction 
were uniformly made between dependant 
and dependent, as to some extent it is made, 
tlie former being more generally used as the 
noun, the latter as the adjective. We give 
the adjective under Dependent.] 

Dependence. Dependency (de-pend'ens, 
de-pend'en-si), n. 1. A state of hanging down 
from a support.— 2. Anything hanging down; 
a series of tilings hanging to another. 

Like a large cluster of black grapes they show, 

Ami made a long !*/<«<*«« from the bough. 

Dryden. 

3 . Connection and support; niutuiil connec- 
tion; inter-relation; concatenation. ‘A 
dejoendcwc!/ of thing on thing.' 

But of this frame the be.irings and the ties. 

The strong connections, men dependotcies. Pope. 

4. A state of being at the disposal of another 
for support or existence ; a state of being 
subject to the power and operation of any 


other cause; inability to sustain itself with- 
out the aid of ; as, we ought to feel our dr- 
pendeme on God for life and support ; the 
child should be sensible of his dependence 
on his parents. —5. Reliance; confidence; 
trust ; a resting on ; as, we may have a firm 
dependence on the promises of God, 

Let me report to him 

Your swset dependency: and you shall find 

A conqueror that will pray in aid far kindness. 

Shap.. , 

6. In laiv, the state of being depending or 
pending; the state of waiting for decision. 
‘An action is said to be in dependence from 
the moment of citation till the final decision 
of the House of Lords.’ Dell.— 7. That of 
which the existence presupposes the exist- 
ence of something else; that whicii pertains 
to something else; an accident or quality; 
.something non-essential. 

Modes I call such complex ideas . . . which are 
considered as dependencies, or affections of sub- 
stances. Loci'e. 

8. The state of being dependent, 'subordi- 
nate, or subject to another: opposed to 
sovereignty. 

So that they may acknowledge their dependency 
upon the crown of England. Bacon. 

9. 'Tliat which is attached to, but subordi- 
nate to something else; as, this eai’tli and its 
dependencies.— 10. A territory remote from 
the kingdom or state to which it belongs, 
but subject to its dominion; as. Great Brita'in 
has its dependeneies in Asia, Africa, and 
America. [Dependeney is the fom exclu- 
sively used in this and the foregoing sense.} 
11. t The subject of a quarrel, when duels 
were in vogue; the affair depending. ^ 

Your masters of lo take up 

A drunken brawl. Massinger. 

—Dependence is more used in the abstract, 
and dependency in the concrete; thus, we 
say ‘ a question in depenttence before a judge,' 
but ‘ a dependeuci/ of a state.’ 

Dependent, Dependant (dS-pend'ent, de- 
pend'ant), a. 1. Hanging down; as, a de-. 
pendant leaf. 

The furs in the tails were dependent. PecicJmm, 

2. Subject to tlie power of ; at the disposal 
of; not able to exist or sustain itself without 
the .will or power of ; subordinate ; as, we 
are dependent on God and his providence ; 
an effect may be dependent oxi some un- 
knoTO cause. 

England, long dependent and degraded, whs again 
a power of the first rank. Macaulay. 

3. Relying on for support or favour; unable 
to subsist or to perform anything without 
the aid of ; as, children are depwndent on 
their parents for food and . clothing ; the 
pupil is dependent on his preceptor for 
instruction. See Dependant. 

Depeadently, Dependaatly (dS-pend'ent- 
li, de-pend'ant-li), adv. In a dependent 
manner. 

Depender (de-pend'6r), n. One who ilepends; 
a dependant.' 


Kate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, hfir; pine, pin; : note, not, inSve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. almne; y.Hc. fci/. 
ch, c/iain; 6h, Sc, loe/i; g, po; i, iob; fi, Er. ton; Tig, &ing; SH, then-, th, thin; w, wig; wh, tmig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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EXPLANATIONS 

EEGAEDING PRONUNCIATION' AND CHEMICAL SYMBOLS. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

Ik showing the pronunciation the simplest and most easily understood method has been adopted, that of re-ivriting 
the word in a different form. In doing so the same letter or combination of letters is made use of for the same 
sound, no matter by what letter or letters the sound may be expressed in the principal word. The hey by this 
mo.nis is greatly simplified, the reader having only to bear in mind one mark for each sound. 


Vowels. 


. fate. 

0 , .. 

. . as in — not. 

. far. 

0, 

.. ,, .... move. 

. fat. 

u. .. 

.. ,, ....ktbe. 

. fall. 

u, .. 

.. „ ttxb. 

. me. 

U. .. 

„ .... bttlL 

. met. 

ii, .. 

. . „ Sc.abwne(Fr.u). 

. her. 

oi, . . 

.. „ ....oil. 

. pine. 

. pin. 

. note. 

ou... 

.. „ ....pound. 

L .. 

„ Sc. fey (=e-t-l). 


Consonants. 


eh, .. as in .. chain. > te, as in then. 

6h, .. „ ..Sc. loch, Ger. nac/it. i th „ thin. 

3, .. „ ..job. I 'V, ...... „ wig. 

g, „ . . ao. \ wli „ whig. 

fi, .. „ ..''Fr. ton. I zh, azure. 

iig, .. „ ..Bing. i 


The application of this key to the pronunciation of 
foreign words can as a rule only represent approximately 
the true pronunciation of those words. It is applicable, 
however, to Latin and G-reek words, as those languages are 
pronounced in England. 


Accent. — Words consisting of more than one syllable 
receive an accent, as the first syllable of the word labour, 
the second of delay, and the third of comprehension. The 
accented syllable is the most prominent part of the word, 
being made so by means of the accent. In this dictionary 
it is denoted by the mark '. This mark, called an accent, 
is placed above and beyond the syllable which receives the 
accent, as in the words la'hour, delay', and comprehen'swn. 

Many polysyllabic words are pi-onounced with two ac- 
cents, the primary and the secondary accent, as the word 
excommunication, in which the third, as well as the fifth 
syllable is commonly accented. The accent on the fifth 
syllable is the primary, true, or tonic accent, while that on 
the third is a mei'e euphonic accent, and consists of a slight 
resting on the syllable to prevent indistinctness in the utter- 
ance of so many unaccented syllables. Where both accents 
are max-ked in a word, the primary accent is thus marked ", 
and the secondary, or inferior one, by this mark as in the 
word excommu'nica"tion. 


CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND SYMBOLS. 

Ey means of chemicxil symbols, or formulas, the composition of the niost complicated substances can be very 
easily e-^pressed, and that, too, in a very small compass. An abbreviated expression of this-Jcind often gives, in a 
single line, more information as to details than could be given in many lines of letterpress. 


Elements. 


Symbols. 

1 Elements. 

Symbols. 

Aluminium, . . 


. . A1 

Mercury (Hydrargyrum), . Hg 

Antimony (Stibium), . 

. . Sb 

Molybdenmu, ... 

. . Mo 

Arsenic, ... 


. . As 

Mckel, . . , ■ . . 

, . Ki 

Bai’ium, . . . 


. . Ta. 

Niobium 

. . Nb 

Bismuth, . . . 


. . Bi 

Nitrogen, . . . . 

. . N . 

Boron, .... 


. . B 

Osmium, . . . , . 

. .Os 

Bromine, . . , 


. . Br 

Oxygen, 

. . 0 

Cadmium, . . . 


. . Cd 

Palladium, .... 

. . Pd 

Cfesium, , . . 


. . Ca 

Phosphorus, . . . 

. . P 

Calcium, ... 


. . Ca 

Platinum, . . . . 

. . Pt 

Carbon, . . . 


. . 0 

Potassium (Kalium), 

. . K 

Cerium, . . . 


. . Oe 

Rhodium, . , . . . 

. . E 

Chlorine, . . . 


. . Cl 

Rubidium, . . . . 

. . Eb 

Chromium, ; . 


. . Cr 

Ruthenlmn, , . . 

, . Eu 

Cohalt, .... 


. . Co 

Selenium, .... 

. . Se 

Copper (Cuprum), 


. . Cii , 

Silicon, 

. .Si 

Dklymium, . . 


. D 

.Silver (Argentum), . . 

. . Ag 

33rbium. . . . 


. . E 

Sodium (Natrium), . 

. . Na 

Fluorine, . . . 


. . F 

Strontium, . . . 

. .Sr 

Gallium, . , . 


, (.i ll 

Sulphur, . . . . . 

. . S . 

Glucinium, . 


. . G 

Tantalum, ; . . . 

. . Ta 

Gold (Aiu'iim), . 


. . Au 

Tellmium 

. . Te 

Hydrogen, . . . 


. . H 

Thallium, ... . 

. . T1 

Indium, ... 


. . In 

Thorium, .... 

. .Tlx 



. .1 


. , Sn 

Iridium, . . . 


. . Ir 

Titanium, . . . . 

. . Ti 

Iron (Feri'ura), . 


. . Fe 

Tungsten (Wolfraxu), . 

. . W 

Lanthanium, . . 


. . La 

Uraxxium, .... 

. . V 

Lead (I’lunilmm), 


. . Pb 

Vanadium, .... 

. .V 

Litliiura,;: . . . 


. . L 

Yttrium, . . . . . 

V Y 

.Magnesiura; . : , . 


. . Mg 

Zinc, . . . .: . . 

. . Zn 

Manganese, . . 


. . Al'u 

Ziroonixxm, . . .. . 

. . Zr 


When any of the above symbols stands by itself it indi- 
cates iohe: atom of the element it represents.. Thus, H 
stands for one atom of hydrogen, 0 for one atom of oxygen, 
and , 01 : for one -atom of chlorine. (See Atosi, and. Aioinic 
theory umdex^ AioMio,: in Dictioixary. ) 


When a symbol has a small figure or number under- 
written, and to the light of it, such figure or number indi- 
cates the number of atoms of the element. Thus — O3 
signifies txvo atoms of oxygen, S5 five atoms of sulphur, and 
Cm ten atoms of carbon. 

Wlxen two or more elements are united to form a chemi- 
cal compound, their symbols ai-e wxltteix one after the 
other, to indicate the compound. Thus — H.jO means water, 
a compound of two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen ; 
Cm Has Oil indicates eane-sugai’, a compound of txvelve 
atoms of carbon, twenty -two of hydx'ogen, and eleven of 
oxygen. 

These two expressions as they stand denote respectively 
a molecule of the substance they represent, that is, the 
smallest possible quantity of it Capable of existing in the 
free state. To express several molecules a lax'ge figure is 
px'efixed, thus: 2H2O represents two molecules of water, 
IlOiaH.joOii) four molecules of cxxne- sugar. 

When a compoixnd is fonixed of two or more compounds 
the symbolical expressions for the compound are usually 
connected together by a comma; thus, the crystallized 
magnesic sulphate is Mg SO4 , 7 Ho 0 . The symbols may also 
be used to express the changes ivliieh occur during chemical 
action, and they are then written in the form of an equa- 
tion, of which one side represents the sub.stances as they 
exist before the change, the other the result of the reaction. 
Thus, 2 H»-f- 02=2 HoO expresses the fact that two mole- 
cules of hydrogen, each containing two atoms, and one of 
oxygen, also containing two atoms, combine to gix'u two 
I molecules of water, each of them containing two atoms of 
I hydrogen and one of oxygen. 



THE 


IMPEEIAL DICTION AEY 

OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


DEPASTURE 


DEFENDER 


Depasture (de-pas'tur), v.t. pret. & pp. de- 
pastured ; ppr. depasturing. [Prefix de, and 
pasture.] 1. To graze upon; to consume 
the produce of. — 2. Topastui'e; to graze. 

2 f 40 sheep yield So lbs. of wool, and are 
tured in one parish for a whole year, the p<irson 
shall have 8 lbs. Ayiiffe. 

Depasture (de-pas'tur), v. i. To feed or pas- 
ture ; to graze. 

If a man takes in a liorse, or other cattle, to graze 
and depasture in liis grounds, which the law calls 
agistment. BUxckstone, 

Depatriate (de-piVfcri-!it), ».i, [L. de, from, 
and patria, one’s country.] To leave one’s 
country; to go into voluntary exile. [Rare.] 
A subject born in any state 
May, if he please, depairiaie. Mason. 

Repatriate (cle-pa'tri-at), «.f. To drive from 
one’s country; to banish; to expel. 
Depauperate (de-piPper-at), v. t. pret. ife pp. 
depjauperated; ppr. depauperating. [L. de- 
paupero—de, intens., and paupero, to beg- 
gar, from poor.] To make poor; to 

. impoverish ; to dei^rive of fertility or rich- 
ness; as, to depauperate tiie soil or the blood. 
‘Humility of mhxcl which depauperates the 
spirit.’ Jer. Taylor. [Rare.] 
Depauperate, Depauperated (dS-pa'pSr- 
at, de-pn,'p6r-at-ed),|J. anda. Impoverished; 
made poor. In hot. imperfectly developed; 
looking as if ill-formed from want of suffi- 
cient nutriment. 

Depauperize {de-pa'p6r-Iz), v. t. [1. de, priv. , 
and pauper, poor.] To raise from a condi- 
tion of poverty or pauperism ; to free from 
paupers or pauperism. 

Our oTorts tit depanferiziii.^ the children of pau- 
pers would be more successful, if the process were 
not carried on in a lump. Edin. Jim. 

Depeacllt (de-pech'), at- [Fr. depecher, to 
expedite towards a result. See De.spatch.] 
To despatch; to discharge. 

Tliey shall he forthwith lienrd as .soon .as tiie party 
which they shall find before our justices shall be 
tUpeacked. Hackluyt. 

DepectiMet (dS-pek'ti-bl), a. [L, depccto, 
to comb off— (fe, oif, and pecto, to comb. ] 
Tough; tenacious. 

It may be that . . . .some bodies are of a more 
We nature than oil. Bacon. 

Depeculatiou i' (de-pek'u-la"shon), n. [L. 
depeeulor, depeeulatus, to embezzle— de, ip- 
tens., and peottlaH, to embezzle public 
money. See Peculatb.] A robbing or em- 
bezzling. ‘ Depeeulation of the piibiio trea- 
sure.’ Hobbes. 

Depeinett (de-pant'), v.t. [0. Er. depefnet, 
depicted, L. depingo. SeeDEi‘iCT.] To paint. 

Tlie Red rose medled with the White yfere, 

In either cheek depeincten lively cheers. Spenser. 

Depeint.t pp.. Painted. Chaucer. 

Depend (de-pend'),B.f. {IL. dependeo,iQ hang 
down — de, down, and pendeo, to hang, ] 

1. To hang; to be sustained by being fastened 
:,or attached to something above: followed 
by /nun. : • 

From the frozen beard 

Long icicles rftf/rKrf. Vryden. 


2. To be related to anything, as to the cause 
of its existence orof its operation and effects; 
to have such connection with iuiythirig as a 
cause, that without it the effect would not 
be produced; to be contingent or condi- 
tioned ; folloAved by on or upon; as, we de- 
pend on air for respiration. 

Our happiness depends little on political institu- 
tions, and much on the temper and reguliition of our 
own minds. Macauiay. 

3. t To be in the condition of a dependant 
or retainer; to serve; to attend. 

‘ Do not you follow tiie young Lord Paris? ‘ Ay, 
sir, wlien he goes before me.’ ‘You depend upon 
him, I mean?’ Shak. 

4. To be in suspense; to be undetermined; as, 
the suit is still depending in court. See 
Pending.— 5. To rely; to rest with confl- 
denoe; to trust; to confide; to have full con- 
fidence or belief: Avlth on or upon; as, we 
depend on the word or assurance of our 
friends; we depend on the arrival of the mail. 

First, then, a woman will or won't— on't \ 

If she will do’t, she will ; and there's an end on't. 

Aaron Hill. 

(). t I'o hang over; to impend. 

This is the curse depending on those that war for 
a placket. Shak. 

Dependa'ble (de-pemVa-bl), a. That may 
be (lepencled on; trustworthy. Dcimulahlc. 
friendships/ PopQ. 

We inij^lit apply these nuiviliers to the case of jjiants 
and dwarfs if weha<l any data from wiiich 

tlie mean limnaii stature and its probable deviation 
could be ascertained. Sir y, ilerschd. 

Dependance, Dependaney ( de-pend'ans, 
dc-pend'an-si), n. Same as Dependence. 
Dependant, Dependent (de-pend'ant, dS- 
pend'ent), ii. 1. One who is at the disposal 
of another; one who is sustained by anotlier, 
or who relies on another for support or 
favour; a retainer; as, the prince was fol- 
lowed by a numerous train of dependants.— 

2. Tliab which depends on soraetldiig else; 
a consequence; a corollary. ‘With all its 
circumstances and dependents.' Prynne. 
[It would pei'haps he better if a distinction 
were uniformly made between dependant 
and dependent,as to some extent it is made, 
the former being more generally used as the 
noun, the latter as the adjective. We give 
the adj'ective under Dependent.] 

Dependence, Dependency (de-pend'ens, 
de-pend'en-si), n. 1. A state of hanging down 
from a support.— 2. Anything hanging down; 
a series of things hanging to another. 

Like a large claster of black grapc-s they' show. 
Ami made a long dependence trom the bough. 

Drj/den. 

3. Connection and support; mutual connec- 
tion; inter-relation; concatenation, ‘A 
dependency of thing on thing, ’ Shale. 

But of this frame the bearings and the ties, 

Tlie strong connections, nice dependencies. Pope. 

4. A state of being at the disposal of another 
for support or existence; a state of being 
subject to the power and operation of any 


other cause; inability to sustain itself with- 
out the aid of ; as, we ought to feel our de- 
pendence on Crod for life and support ; the 
child should be sensible of his dependence 
on his parents. —6. Reliance; confidence; 
trust ; a resting on ; as, we may have a firm 
dependence on the promises of God. 

Let me report to him 

Your sweet (A/rwAiaj; and you .shall find 
A coaqiietor that will pray in aid for kindness. 

■ Shdk. 

6. In law, the state of being depending or 
jiending ; the state of waiting for decision. 
‘An action is said to be in dependence from, 
the moment of citation till the final decision 
of the House of lords.’ Reff,— 7. That of 
which tlie existence presupposes the exist- 
ence of something else; that which pertains 
to something else ; an accident or quality; 
something non-essential, 

Mode.s I call such complex ideas ... which are 
considered as dependencies, or affections of sub- 
stances. Eoeke. 

8. The state of being dependent, subordi- 
nate, or subject to another; opposed to- 
sovereignty. 

So tliat tliey may acknowledge their dependency 
upon tlie crown of England. Bacon. 

9. That which is attached to, but subordi- 
nate to something else; as. this earth and its 
depandenoies.—Xh. A territory remote from 
the kingdom or state to which it belongs, 
but subject to its dominion; as, Great Britain, 
has its dependencies in Asia, Africa, and 
America. [Dependency is tlie form exclu- 
sively used in this and the foregoing sense.} 
11. t The subject of a quarrel, when dnels 
were in vogue; the affau- depending. 

Yonr masters of dependencies, to take up 
A drunken br,wl. Ma-ssinger. 

—Dependence is more used in the abstract, 
and dependency in the concrete; thus, we 
.say ‘ a question in dependc/icc before a judge,’ 
but ‘a dcpetidency of a state.' 

Dependent, Dependant (de-pend'ent, de- 
pend'ant), a. 1. Hanging down; as, a de- 
pendent lent 

The furs in the tails were PeacJtdm. ; 

2. Subject to the power of ; at the disposal 
of; not able to exist or sustain itself without 
the .will or power of; subordinate; a.s, we 
arc dependent on God and his providence; 
an eifect may be dependent on some un- 
known cause. 

Enslnnd, long dependent eccA degraded, was again, , 
a power of the first rank. Macaulay. 

3. Relying on for support or favour; unable 
to subsist or to perform anything without 
the aid of; as, children are dependent on 
their parents for food and cdothing; the 
pupil is dependent on his preceptor for 
instruction. See Dependant. 

Dependently, Dependantly (de-pend'ent- 
li, de-pend'ant-Ii), adv. In a dependent 
manner. 

Depender (de-pend'6r), n. One who depends; 
a dependant. 


■Fate, far, fat, f.all; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, hull; oil, poimd; ii, Sc. abune; j‘, Sc. fey. 
ch, chain; Ch, ScAoch; g, £io; j./ob; fi, Fr. tow; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wli, w/iig; zh, azure.— See .KEY. 


DEPORTATION 


DEPKNDIKO 


Dspendingt Snspensis. 

! Kl,<y I . ba.!, .luuht 

DepeniStagly (de-ptfinl'ing-Ii), ado. Iii a 

Depeople (if-ii«'pl). v.t. [ir. 
di!, priv., iirid peupl/i. people.] lo deiJopu 
late: to tlispeoplo. Chapman. 

Deperdlt (lie-pePditi), «. ih.M}erditus,vx>. 
lit dijM’rilo, ileperdUum, to destroy, to lose 
— iiitujis., ami pfc’rci'ft, perditum, to lose.] 

: That wM«h is lost or de.stroyed. Paley. 

Deperditelyt (de-pto'dit-li), a*. 
nmtmer of one riuited; desperately. Vo- 
ferditdn v/itikeA.' King. 

Deperdition (de-per-di slion), n, loss; de- 
struction. .See Pekpition. 

Depertilblet (ds-part'i-hl), a. [1 disporho, 
to distribute, to divide— asunder, and 
partio, to sliare, to part. ] Divisible ; separ- 
able. .Bacon. 

Depiial (dep'hal), n. Artocarpim Lcaeooeha, 
an Indian tree, of the same genus as the 
bread-fruit and jack, and cultivated for its 

fruit '.J'be juice is used for liird-limu. 

DepMegmt (de-flem'). n.t. [De.pviv., and 
phkgni. J To deprive of or clear from phlegm ; 
to dephlegmate. Boyle, 

Deplilegniate ((le-lleg'mat), v. t. [Prolix do, 
and Gr. phlegma, phlegm, from phlego, to 
burn.] To deprive of superabundant water, 
as by svaporafcion or distillation: to rectify: 
said of spirits or adds. 

Dephlegmation (dfi-fleg-ma'shon), n. The 
operation of separating water from spirits 
and acids by evaporation or repeated dis- 
tillation; concentration. 

Dephleginator (de-llcg'mri-tCir), n. [See 
DEI'IIIEGIUTB:] A form of condensing 
apparatus for stills, consisting of broad 
, sheets of tinned copper soldered together 
so as to leave narrow spaces between them. 
Deplilaginedness t (dc-flem'ed-ues), n. A 
state of being freed from phlegm. 
Dephlogisticate (de-ilo-jis'ti-kat), v.t. pret. 
&pp. dcphlogktimted; ppr. dephlogisiicat- 
ing. [Preflx de, and Gr. phlogiston, burned, 
iiitiammable, from phlogizu, to burn. See 
PhIjOghsxon.] An old term meaning to de- 
prive of phlogiston, or tlursupposed princi- 
ple of inilaminabiitty. 

Dephlogistication. (ae-flo-ji,s'ti-kri"slion), n. 
A term applied by tlie older chemists to 
certain processes by which they imagined 
that iililogiston was separated from bodies. 
They regarded oxygen as common air de- 
prived of phlogiston; and hence called it 
^ dephlonisticated air.’ 

Depict 0e-pikt'), v.t. [L.depingo, depiatum 
—de, and pi7igo, to paint.] 1. To paint; to 
portray: to form a likene.ss of in colours; 
as, to depict a lion on a shield. 

His arms are fairly in his chamhHr. Fuller. 

2. To, de.scribe; to represent in words; as, 
the poet depicts the virtues of his hero in 
: glowing language. 

C.-Ksarts gout was their depicted iu energetic lan- 
gu-age. , Motley. 

Sot. To delineate, paint, sketch, portray, 
describe, represent. 

Depiction (de-pik'shon), ». A painting or 
depicting. [Rare or obsolete.] 

Depicture (de-pik'tur), ut, pret. & pp. de- 
pietur.ed; ppr. depiatiiring. [Preflx de, and 
, piatim. ] To paint ; to picture ; to represent 
in colours. 

Several persons were depicim-ed >n caricature. 

Fidding, 

Depilate (de'pil-iit), n.t. pret. &, pp. depik 
ateii; ppr. depilatUg. [L. depilo, to pull out 
the hair— de, priv., and to put forth 
hairs,' txum pilns, hair.] To strip of hair. 
Depilation ( de-pil-iMion ), n. TTie act of 
'Stripping of hair; the removal of hair from 
.■hides. 

Depilatory (dO-pil'a-to-ri), a, Having the 
(luality or power to remove hair from the 
'■■ skin. ■ 

Depilatory (de-piTa-to-ri), n. Any applica- 
tion which is.used to strip off hair without 
: nnjuring the texture of the skin; specifloall3^ 
a cosmetic employed to remove superfluous 
hairs from the human skin, as a preparation 
v of Iwie and orpiment, or a plaster of pitch 
and rosin. 

Depiloust (de-ijil'us), a. Without hair. 

The animal is a kind of lizard corticated and de- 
pwfts. Sir T, Browne, 

Deplant (de-planto, v.t. [Prefix de, and 
pff(«t,(verb).] To remove plants from beds: 
to transplant, [Rare, ] 

Deplantatioa (d§-plant4'shon), n. Theaot 
of talring up plants from beds. [Rare.] 


P'ate, filr, fat, fftll; me, met. her; 


Deplete (de-plet'). u. t. pret. & pp. depleted; 
ppr. depleting. [L, dapleo, depletum, to 
empty out— (fo, priv., andpfeo. to fill.] 1. To 
empty, reduce, orexhaust by draining away, 
as the streiigtli, vital powers, resources, &c. ; 
as, to deplete a country of inhabitants. 

At no time were the Bank cellars depleted to any 
alarming extent. Snt. Rev. 

2. In med. to empty or unload, as the ves- 
sels of the human system, with the view of 
reducing plethora or inflammation, as by 
blood-letting or saline purgatives. 
Depletion (de-ple'shon), n. [L. depleo, to 
empty out— de, priv. , and pleo, to fill.] The 
act of emptying; specifically, in med. the act 
of diminishing the quantity of blood in the 
vessels by venesection; blood-letting. 
Depletive (de-plet'iv), a. Tending to de- 
plete; producing depletion. ‘Depletive 
treatment is contraindicated.’ Wwdi-op. 
Depletive (de-plet'iv), n. That which de- 
pletes ; specifically, any medical agent of 
depletion. ‘She had been exhausted by 
depletives.’ Ward7-op. 

Depletory (de-ple'to-ri), a. Calculated to 
deplete. 

Depllcatlon (de-pli-ka'shon), n. [L. de, priv. , 
and plica, to fold.] An unfolding, untwist- 
ing, or iinplaithig. 

Deplorability (de-pl6r'a-bil"i-ti), n. De- 
plorableness. ‘The deplorability of war.’ 
Times' newspaper. 

Deplorable (de-pl6r'a-bl),a. [See Deplore.] 

1. That may be deplored or lamented; la- 
mentable; that demands or causes lamenta- 
tion; hence, .sad; calamitous; grievous; 
miserable; wretched; as, the evils of life 
are deplorable. ‘The deplorable condition 
to which the king was reduced.' Clarendo7i. 

2, Contemptible ; pitiable ; sad ; as, deplor- 
n&fe nonsense; deplorable stupidity. [Colloq.] 
SrN. Daraentable, sad, dismal, wretched, 
calamitous, grievous, miserable, hopeless, 
contemptible, pitiable, low. 

Deplorableness (de-pl6r'a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being deplorable; misery; wretched- 
ness; a miserable state. 

Deplorably (de-pldi-'a-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner to be deplored; lamentably; miserably; 
as, manners are deplorably corrupt. 
Deploratet (de-ploi-'at), a. Lamentable; 
hopeless. Sir B. L’ Estrange. 

Deploration (de-pl5r-a'shon), ?i. 1. The act 
of lamenting. ‘The deploration of her for- 
tune.’ Speed.— i.i In music, a dirge or 
mournful strain. 

Deplore (rte-plor'), v.t. pret. &pp, deplored; 
ppr, deploring. [L. deploro, to weep bitterly, 
to wail— de, Intens., and ploro, to howl, to 
wail; from Indo-Euii root plu, whence 
plueve, to rain; pluvim, rain; and onr flmo, 
flood.} 1. To lament; to bewail; to mourn; 
to feel or express deep and poignant grief 
for. 

Thou art gone to the s^nive ! but we will not deplore 
thee. Heber, 

2.t To despair of; to regard or give up as 
desperate. 

The piiysicians do make a kind of scruple and 
religion to stay -with the patient after the disease is 
deplored. Bacon. 

S.t To complain of. 

Never more 

Will I my master’s teats to you iVs/forc. Shak. 
Syn. To bewail, lament, mourn, bemoan. 
Deplore (do-plor'), v.t To utter lamenta- 
tions; to lament; to moan. [Rare.] 

'T was when the sea was roaring 
Witli hollow blasts of wind, 

A damsel lay deploring:. 

All on a rock reclined. Gay. 

Deploredlyt (de-pldr'ed-li), adv. Liiment- 
ably. 

Deploredness (de-plored-nes), n. The state 
of being deplored; deplorableiiess. Bp.Hall. 
[Rare.] 

Deplorer (de-plOr'er), «. One who deplores 
or deeply laments; a deep mourner. 
Deplortngly (de-pl6r'ing-li), ado. In a de- 
ploring manner. 

Deploy (de-ploi'), v.t. [Fr. deployer—de, 
priv., aiidploper, equivalent ioptier, to fold, 
from L. pKcOj to fold. : See Ply.] Milit. to 
display; to open; to extend in a line of small 
depth, as an army, a division, or a battalion 
which has been previously foianed in one or 
more columns. 

Deploy (de-ploi'), v.i. To open; to extend; 
to form a more extended front or line. 

A caluinn is said to deploy viheii it makes a flank 
march or unfolds itself, so as to display its front 

Snlli'van, 

Deploy, Deployment (de-plui', de-ploi'- 
nient),?!.. The expansion of a body of troops. 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


previously compacted into a column, so as 
to present a large front. 

Deplumation (de-plum-a'shon), n, [See 
DEPLUME.] 1. The stripping or falling olf 
of plumes or feiithens.— 2. In wicd. a disease 
or swelling of tlie eyelids, with loss of hair. 
Deplume (dS-plum'), v.t. pret. & pp. de- 
plumed; ppr depluming. [L.L. deplmno, 
to strip oft' feathers ~L. de, priv , and plumo, 
to cover with feathers, from phana, a fea- 
ther.] 'To strip or pluck off feathers; to de- 
prive of plumage. 

Sucli a person is like Homer's bird, rfr/fawisJ him- 
self to featlier all tlie naked callows that he sees. 

Depolarization (de-p6'16r-lz-a"shou), n. 
'The act of depriving of polarity; the restor- 
ing of a ray of polarized light to its former 
state. 

Depolarize (de-po'lfir-iz), v.t. [Treflx de, 
priv., and piolarize.} To deprive of polarity. 
Depone (de-p6n'), v.t. [L. depo7io, to lay 
down, to deposit— de, down, and pono, to 
place, lay.] l.f To lay down; to depo.sit. 
What basins, most capacious of their kind. 
Enclose lier, while the obedient element 
Lifts or depones its burtlien. Southey, 

2.t To lay down as a pledge; to wager. 
Hudibras. 

Depone (de-pon'), v.t In old English and 
Seats law, to give testimony ; to bear witness; 
to depose. 

Farther Sprot deponeth, tliat he entered himself 
tliereafter in conference with Bour. State Trials. 

Not that he was in a condition to depone ta every- 
thing he tells. N. Brit. Rev. 

Deponent (de-pon'ent), a. [L. depoima, 
deponentis, ppr. of depono—da, and i>ono, 
to lay.] Laying down.— Dcpmienf vei'b, in 
Latin gram, a verb which has a passive ter- 
mination, with an active signification; as, 
loquor, to speak: so called because sxich 
verbs were regai’ded as having laid doivn 
their passive sense. 

Deponent (de-poii'eut), ■«. 1. One who de- 
poses or gives a deposition, especially under 
oath; one who gives written testimony to 
be used as evidence in a court of justice, or 
for any other purpose.— 2. In Latin gram. 
a deponent verb, 

Depopularlze (de-po'pu-ler-lz), v. t. To ren- 
der unpopular. ' West7nmster llev. [Rare.] 
Depopulate (de-po'pu-lat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
depopulated; ppr. depopulating. [L. depo- 
pulff)', depoptuatus, to lay waste, ravage- 
tie, intens., and popidor, to ravage or lay- 
waste, from popmis, people.] To dispeople; 
to unpeople; to deprive of inliabitants, 
ivhether by death or by expulsion. It is 
not synonymous with laying ivdste or tie- 
str07jmg, being limited to the loss of inha- 
bitants; as, an army or a famine may depo- 
pulate a country. It rarely expresses an 
entire loss of inhabitants, but often a great 
diminution of their numbers. , 

Grim death, in different sh.'tpos, 
Depopulates the nations, thousands full 
His victims. Philips. 

Depopulate (lie-po'pu-iat), v.t To become 
dispeoided. [Rare or obsolete.] 

This is not the place to enter into an inquiry 
whether the country be depopulating' or not, 

Gold. smith. 

Depopulation (de-])ci'pu-la"shou), n. 'i'ho 
act of dispeopling; destruction or expulsitm 
of inhabitants. 

Depopulator (de-po'pu-irit-f;r), n. Due who 
or that which depopulates; one who or that 
which destroys or expels the inhabitants of 
a city, town, or country; a dispeople!-. 
Deport (de-port'), I'.t. [Fr. diporicr, to 
banish ; O.Fr. se deportei', to amuse one’s 
self; L. deporto, to convey down or away, to 
banish— de, down, away, andporto, to carry.] 

1. To carry; to demean; to liehave: with tiie 
reflexive pronoun. 

Let an ambassador deport hwuelf in ihe most 
graceful jiiamier before a prince. 

2. To transport; to carry away, or from one 
country to finother. : 

He told us he had been depaided to Spain, with a 
hundred others like lunKelf, If 'alsh. 

[Compare the parallel meanings of the wortls 
po7-t, portly; cmry, oairiage.} 

Deport (de-port'),' n. .Behaviour; c;u'riiigc; 
demeanour: deportment. ‘Godde.ss-like 
depo7-t.’ Milton, [Rare.] 

Deport (dfi-pnr), «, A French stock cxcliange 
term, equivalent to our word buckuii-rda- 
tion. , 

Deportatioa (de-pr)rt-:V.s]inn), n. '.rran.sport- 
atloxi; a carrying away; a removal from one 
country to another, or to a di.stant plai.-c; 
e.xile; hanishment. ‘'That sudden transuii- 
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gration and deportation out of our country.’ 
Stokes. - 

Deportment (cle-p6rt'ment),n. [Jf. diporte- 
ment. See .Uepoet. ] Carriage : manner 
of acting in relation to the duties of life; 
behaviour; demeanour; conduct; manage- 
ment. 

a fme person or .1 beauteous face 
Unles.s liejiffi'/iJiei!/ given tlieni decent grace? 

Churchilh 

Deposable (dS-poz'a-bl), a. That may be 
depo.sed or cleprived of office. 

Depqsal (dil-poz'al), n. The act of deposing 
or divesting of office. 

The sliort interval between the and death 

of princes is become proverbial. 

Depose (de-poz'), r.f. pret. & pp. deposed; 
ppr. deposing. [Fr. deposer, from prefix dd 
—L. de, from, away, and poser (see PO.SE), 
but influenced by L. depono. See DEnoNE.] 

l.t To lay down; to let fall; to deposit. ‘Its 
surface raised by additional mud deposed on 
it.' TFoodtoctrti— 2.t To lay aside. 

God hath his wrath towards ail iiKinkind. 

Barro 70 , 

3 . Toi’emave from a throne or other high 
station: to dethrone; to degrade; to divest 
of office; as, to depose a king or a pope. 

Thins when the st.ite one Edw.srd did depose, 

A greater Edward in his room arose. Dryden. 

4. To give testimony on oath, especially to 
give testimony which Is committed to writ- 
ing; to give answers to interrogatories, in- 
tended as evidence in a court. — 5.t To take 
away; to strip; to divest. 

You nmy my glory and niy state depose. ShaA. 

6. t To examine on oath. 

/Ir/urr him in the justice of his cause. Shnk. 

Depose (de-p6z'), v.i. To hear witness. 

“’Twas he that made you to depose.’ Shah. 
Deposer (de-poz'6r), n. l. One who deposes 
or degrades from office.— 2. A deponent; a 
witness. 

Deposit (de-poz'it), v.t. [L. depositum, some- 
thing deposited, a deposit, iromi depono, de- 
posiimn. See Dispone.] l. To lay down; to 
place; to put; as, a crocodile deposits her 
egg.s in tlie sand; an. Inundation dcposffs 
particles of eai'th on a meadow.— 2. To lay 
up: to lay in a place for preservation; as, we 
deposit the produce of the earth in barns, 
cellars, or storehouses; we cfeposif goods 
in a warehou.se, and books in a library.— 

3. To lodge in the hands of a person for 
safe-keeping or other purpose; to commit 
to the care ,bf; to intrust; to commit to one 
as a pledge; as, the money is deposifeci as a 
pledge or security. 

The .pouple with whom God tliouglit fit to deposit 
these things for tlie benefit of the world. Clarke. 

4. t To lay aside; to get rid of. 

If what is written prove useful to you to t!ie depos, 
rViVljr that which I cannot but deem an error. 

Hammond. 

Deposit (de-poz'it), n. 1. That which is laid 
or thrown down; any matter laid or thrown 
down, or lodged; that which having been 
suspended or carried along in a medium: 
lighter than itself, at length subside.s, as 
ihud, gravel, stones, detritus, organic re- 
mains, Ac. 

The most characteristic distinction between the 
lacustrine and marine deltas, consists in the nature of 
the ortjanic remains which become imbedded in tiieir 
deposits, Lyeil, 

2. Anything intrusted to the care of another; 
a pledge; a pawn; a thing given as security, 
or for preservation ; more specifically, money 
lodged in a bank for safety or convenience; 
as, these papers are committed to you as a 
sacred deposit; he has a deposit of money in 
his hands.— 3. A place where things are de- 
posited; a depository. [Rare.] 4. In law, 
(a) a Slim of money which a man puts into 
the hands of another as a kind of security 
for the fultllraeut of some agreement, or as 
a part payment in advance. (6) A naked 
bailment of goods to be kept for the bailer 
without recompense, and to be returned 
when the bailer shall require it. (o) In Scots 
fair, same as Depositation.~In deposit or 
on deposit, given into a person’s custody for 
: safe-keeping. 

Depositary (de-poz'it-a-ri), n. [Fr. deimsit- 
aire; R deposltarius, one who receives a 
deposit, from depono, depositum. See fiE- 
PONB.] A person with whom anything is 
:left or lodged in trust; one to whom a thing 
is committed for safe-keeping, or to be used 
for the benefit of the owner; a trustee; a 
guiu'clian ; as, the J ews were the depositaries 
of the sacred. writings. 

Depositation (d6-poz'it-a"Bhon), n. In Scots 
laiv, & contract by which a subject belong- 


ing to one person is intrusted to the gratui- 
tous custody of another (called the deposi- 
tary), to be re-delivered on demand. A 
proper depositation is one where a special 
subject is deposited to be restored without 
alteration. An improper- depositation is 
one whei-e money or other fungibles are de- 
posited to be returned in kind. 

Deposition, (de-po-zi'shon), n. [1. depositio, 
depositionis, ii deposition, a pulling down, a 
giving of testimony, from depono, deposit um. 
See Depone. ] l, The act of laying or setting 
down; placing; as, soil is formed by the de- 
position of fine particles during a flood. 

The acquisition of the body of the saint (Mark), 
and its deposition in the diic.al cliapel, perliaps not 
yet completed, occ.i.sioned tlie investiture of tlmt 
chapel with all possible splendour. Raskin. 

2. That which is thrown down; that which 
is lodged; a.s, the banks of rivers are some- 
times depositiom of alluvial matter. — 8. The 
act of laying down or bringing before; pre- 
sentation. 

The influence of princes upon the dispositions of 
their courts needs not the deposition of their ex- 
amples, since it hath the authority of a known prin- 
ciple. MmmtagU'. 

4. The act of giving testimony under oath. — 

5. Declanitioii; assertion; specifically, the 
atte.sted written testimony of a witness; an 
affidavit. — 6. The act of dethroning a king, 
or tlie degrading of a person from an office 
or station; a divesting of sovereignty, or of 
office and dignity; a depriving of clerical 
orders. A deposition differs from ahdicatwn; 
ail ainlieation being voluntary, and a depo- 
sition compulsory. 

Depositor (de-poz'it-6r), n. One who makes 
a deposit. 

Depository _(de-poz'it-o-ri), , n. l. A place 
where anything la lodged for safe-keeping; 
a,s, aw'arehouseisa£i!tfpb«iton/for.goods. 2. A 
person to whom a thing is Intrusted for 
safe-keeping. [Rare.] 

If I am a vain mail, my gratification lies within a 
narrow circle. I nrn tlie solo depositeiiy of my own 
secret, and it .shall perish with me. yuniiis. 

Deposit-receipt (dS-poz'it-re-set), n. A note 
: or acknowledgment for money lodged with a 
banker for a stipulated time, on. which a 
higher rate of interest is allowed than on 
the balance of a current account. 

Depot (de-p6'), n. [Pr. ddpjdt, O.Fn depost, 
froniL. depono, depositum, to lay down, to 
put or place aside— de, down, and pono, to 
place.] 1. A place of deposit; a deposito,i’y; 
a warehouse; a storehouse^ as at a railway- 
station, canal terminus, &c., for receiving 
goods for stoi'age or sale; as, a coal-ttoot— 

2. A railway-station; a building for the ac- 
commodation and shelter of passengers by 
railway.— 3. Milit. (a) a mllitai’y.magazine, 
as a fort, where stores, ammunition, &c., 
are deposited; or a station where recruits for 
different regiments ai:o received and drilled, 
and where soldiers who cannot accompany 
their regiments remain. (6) The head-quar- 
ters of a regiment where all supplies are 
received, and whence they are distributed, 
(c) By extension, that portion of a battalion 
which remains at home when the rest are 
ordered on foreign service.— 4. In fort a 
particular place at the tail of the trenches 
out of the reach of the cannon of the place, 
where the troops generally assemble who 
are ordered to attack the outworks. 

Depravation (de-pra-va'shon),n.. [L. dopra- 
vaiio. See Depkave,] l. The act of making 
bad or worse; the act of corrupting,— 2. The 
state of being made had or worse; degener- 
acy; a state in which good qualities are lost 
or impaired. 

We h.ave a catalogue of the blackest sins that 
hum, an nature, in it.s hi£;hest depravation, is capable 
of committing. ’ South. 

3. t Censure; defamation. 

Stubborn critics apt, without a theme, 

l*ovdepravatio7t, Shak. 

Stn. Deterioration, degeneracy, con'uption, 
contamination, vitiation. 

Deprave (de-priiv'), v.t. pret. & pp. depraved; 
ppF depraving. [L. depraro, to make crooked, 
to pervert, to make worse, to seduce— de, 
intens., and p^-avus, crooked, perverse, 
wicked.] 1. To make bad or worse; to im- 
pair the good qualities of; to vitiate; to 
corrupt; as, to deprave manners, morals, 
government, laws ; to deprave the heart, 
mind, will. Understanding, taste, principles, 
&c. ‘ Whose pride depraves each other better 
part. ’ Spenser, 

All things proceed, and up to Him return, 

If not (fr/rrtr'cif from good. Milton. . 

2. t To defame; to vilify. i 


Unjustly tliou depravest it with tlie name 
Ofservitude, to serve wiiom God ordains. 

Milton. 

Gur captains began . . . to be a'i'/niwn’ iuh! con- 
detuned. Golden Jlook. 

Syn. To corrupt, vitiate, contaminate, pol- 
lute. 

Depravet (de-pravQ, v.L To practise de- 
traction; to speak slanderously. 

Lie and cog and flout, deprave and slander. 

Bhak. 

Depraved (de-pnlvd'), and a,: l. Alade 
bad or worse; vitiated; tainted; corrupted. 
2. Corrupt: wicked; destitute of holiness or 
good lU'inciples.— Cri»w/«a(, Sinful, Wicked, 
Immoral, Deptraved. See under CimiiNAli. 
Syn. Corrupt, vicious, Vitiated, jirofligate, 
ahandoned. 

Depravedly (de-prav''ed-li), adv. In a cor- 
rupt maimer. 

Depravedness (de-pravffid-nes), n. Corrup- 
tion; taint; a vitiated state. Jlammtmd. 
Depravement (de-prav'ment), n. ■A vitiated 
state. ‘Melancholy depravements of fancy.’ 
Sir T. Broiime. [Rare.] 

Depraver (de-prav'er), n. A corrupter; he 
who vitiates: a vilifier. 

Depravingly (de-prav'ing-ll), adv. lu a de- 
praving manner. 

Depravity (de-prav'i-ti), n. 1, Corruption; 
a vitiated state; as, the tic-pi-auity of manners 
and morals. —2, A vitiated state of the heart; 
wickedness; corruption of moral principles; 
destitution of lioliness or good principles,— 
Syn. Corruption, vitiation^ wickedness, vice, 
profligacy. 

Deprecatale (de'pre-ka-bl), a. Tiiat is to he 
deprecated. 

I look upon the temporal destruction of the gre.itest 
king a-s far le.'s.s than the eternal damna- 
tion of the meanest subject. , , liikoti Basilike. 

Deprecate (de'prd-kfit), u-f- pret, & pp. de- 
precated; ppr. depmcafitig, [L. daprccar, 
deprreeatus, to pray earnestly to, to pray 
.against, to ward off iiy prayer— de, off, iiiid 
preeor, to pray.] 1. To pray against; to 
pray.or entreat that a present .evil may he .. 
removed, or an expected one averted; to: 
pray deliverance from; as, we should all 
deprecfffe the return of War. 

The judgnvents we would deprecate are riot reiiipvedi ' 

. Stnallridse.. 

2. To plead or argue earnestly against.;, to 
urge reasons against; to express strong diSr 
approval of: said of a scheme,, purpose, and 
the like. 

His purpose was dept-ecnied by all around him, and 
ho was with difficulty induced to abandon it. 

Sir ly. Scott. 

3. t To implore mercy of. 

Those darts, whose points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his power. . Prior. 

Deprecatmgly (de'pre-kat-ing-li), «d«. By 
deprecation. 

Deprecation (de-pre-ktVshon), n, 1. A pray- ■. 
ing against; a praying that an evil maybe 
removed or prevented. ' Deprecation dt 
death.’ Donne. —‘2. Entreaty; petitioning; . 
an excusing; a begging pardon for. Smth,— 

8. t An imprecation; li curse, , . 

We may, with too mucli justice, apply to him: the 
scriptural deprecation---' He tliat witlilioldetli his corn 
the people shall curse him,' Gilpin. 

Deprecative (de'pre-kat-iv), a. See DiSPitE- 
CATOKY. 

Deprecator (de‘pr§-kat-e,r), n. One who de- 
precates. 

Deprecatory, Deprecative (dc'jire-kd-to- 
ri, ,de'pre-kat*iv), a. That serves to depre- 
cate; tending to remove or. avert evil by 
prayer; having the form of a prayer. ‘Hum- 
ble and deprecatori/ letters.’ Bacon. 
Depreciate (de-pre'shi-iit), at pret. A pp. 
depreciated; ppv.. depreciating. [L. deprotio, 
to lower the price, to undervalue— de, down, 
and pretium, price; Fr, diprdcier, diprker. 
See Price.] 1. To lessen the priceof; to bring 
down the price or value of; as, to dejirfl- . 
date notes or their value; to depreciate tlie 
currency.— 2. To undervalue; to represent 
as of little value or merit, or of less value 
than is commonly supposed. 

It is very natural for sucli as have not .succeeded 
to depreciate the work of those wlio have. 

Spectator. 

To prove' the Americans ought not to be free, we 
are obliged to depreciate the value of freedom itself. 

Burke. 

—Deenj, Depredate, Detract, Traduce. See 
under Decry.— Syn. To disparage, trad uce, ; 
decry, lower, detract, undervalue, under- 
rate, 

Depreciate (de-pre'shi-at), v.i. To fall in 
value; to become of less worth; as, a pai'cr . 
currency will depreciate, unlessit is convert- 
ihle into specie. 
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Depreciation ('Ie-i>r<.!a!u-si shim), n. l. Ihe 

airt of Ifisseiiinfc' or flown price or 

valuo. -2. The fciiling of value; reductwii 
of Worth, ‘This depi-f dation of their funds. 
ISurh-.-t Tim act of undervaluing in esti- 
mation; the state of heing undervalued; as, 
given to deprcciatimt of one’s friends. 
Depreciative (de-pre'siu-at-iv), a. Under- 
valuing. , , - , 

Depredator (dO-pre'sln-at-er), n. One who 
deijrociates, „ „ , 

Depreciatory (de-prS'shi-a-to-ri), a. Jend- 

Ing to depreciate. . 

Depredable (dc'prG-da-h]), a. Liable to de- 
. predation. Bacon. 

Depredate { de'pre-dat ), v.t. prat. & pp. 
depredated; ppr. iepredatvng. _ [I, depm- 
dor, to plunder, pillage— de, intens., and 
prmior, to plunder, fram pmda, prey. See 
ihiKV.] L i’o plunder; to rob; to pillage; as, 
the army dejmdated the enemy’s country. 

That kind of war which depreiatts and distresses 
individuals. Marshall. 

2. To destroy by eating; to devour; to prey 
upon; to waste; to spoil; as, wild animals 
depredate the corn. 

It maketh the body more solid and compact, and 
so less apt to ba consumed ami depredated by the 
spirits. Paeon. 

Depredate (de'pre-dat), v.i To take plunder 
or prey; to commit waste; as, the troops 
depredated on the country. 

Depredation (de-pre-da'shon), n. 1. The 
act of plundering; a robbing; a pillaging. 
SirJI.: !fott(in.—2. Waste; consuniption ; a 
taking away by any act of violence; as, the 
sea often makes depredations on the land; 
intemperance commits depredations on the 
constitution.— 3, In Scots laio, the offence of 
. driving away numbers of cattle or other 
bestial by the masterful force of armed per- 
sons; otherwise called Hership. 

Depredator (fle'pre-dat-er), n. One who 
plunders or pillages; a spoiler; a waster. 
Depredatory (de'pre-da-to-rij, a. Plunder- 
ing; spoiling; consisting in pillaging. ‘JDe- 
predatory incursions.’ Cook. 

Deprebendt (de-pre-hemT), ».t. [L. depte- 
hemlo, to seise firmly, to take forcible pos- 
session of, to find out— tie, intens., and p?*e- 
Jteudo, to take or seize.] l. To catch; to 
take unawares or by surprise; to seize, as 
a person committing an unlawful act. 

As if tlvou -wert pursude. 

Even to tlieactof some light sinne, and deprehended 
so. Chapman. 

2, To detect; to discover; to obtain the 
knowledge of, ‘ Motions . . . to be depre- 
Acaded by e-xperiance. ’ Daeoji. 

Deprebensiblet (de-pre-hens'i-bl), a. That 
may be caught or discovered. 
Deprebensiblenesst (de-pre-hens'i-M-nes), 
ui. Capahleness of being caught or dis- 
covered. 

Deprebensioixt (de-prS-hen'shon), n. A 
catching or seizing; a discovery. 

list deprehemion is made an aggravation of her 
shame! such i.s the corrupt judgment of the world: to 
do ill troubles not man; but to he taken in doing it. 

Bp. mu. 

Depress (de-pre.s'), v.i. [L. deprimo, de- 
to depress— cfc, down, and premo, 
prcssim, to press.] 1. To press down; to 

■ let fall to a lower state or position; to lower; 
as, to depress the muzzle of a gun ; to depress 

■ the. eye. ‘Lips depressed as he were sad.’ 
Temysmi.~%. To render dull or languid; to 
limit, or diminish ; as, to depress commerce. 

3. To deject;, to make sad; as, to depress 
the spirits or the mind. 

If the heart of man is with cares. 

The mist is dispell’d when a woman appears. Gay. 

L To humble; to abase; as, to depj’m pride, 

5. To impoverish; to lower in temporal 
; : estate; to bring into adversity; as, misfor- 
tunes and losses have depressed the mer- 
, chants.-r6. To lower ia value; as, to depress 
the price of stock.— 7, In. alg. to reduce to 
a lower degree,, as an equation.— To depress 
the pole inapt.}, to cause the pole to appear 
lower or nearer the horizon, as by sailing 
toward the equator.— S yn. To sink, lower, 
abase, cast down, deject, humble, degrade, 
dispirit. 

Depress) (dS-pres'), a. Hollow in the centre; 
concave, 'If the seal be depress or hollow. ' 
Mammond. 

Depressaria (de-pi-es-a'ri-a), n. A genus of 
moths, family Tineidas, whose caterpillars 
do great mischief to various umbelliferous 
plants, as carrots and parsnips, when left 
for seed, by eating off the flowers and cap- 
sules, sometimes even stripping off the 
leaves. 


Depressed (dc-pre.st'), p. and a 1. Pressed 
or forced down; lowered; dejected; dispirit- 
ed; .sad; iiumbled; sunk; rendered languid; 
low; flit; as, business is in a very depressed 
state. - '2, In hot. (a) applied to a leaf which 
is liollow in the middle, or has the disc more 
depressed than the sides; used of succulent 
leaves, and opposed to convex, (b) Lying 
fiat: said of a radical leaf which lies on the 
ground.— 3. In zool. applied to the whole or 
part of an animal when its vertical section 
is shorter than the transverse.— 4 In her. 
surmounted or debruised. See DeukuisISD. 
Depressingly (dc-prcs'ing-li), adv. In a 
depressing manner. 

Depression (dO-pre'shon), n. 1. The act of 
pressing down; or the state of being pressed 
down; a low state.— 2. A hollow; a sinking 
or falling in of a surface ; or a forcing in- 
ward; as, roughness consisting in little pro- 
tuberances and depressions; the depression 
of the skull. 

should he (one born blind) draw his hand over a 
picture, where all is smootlr anri uniform, lie would 
never be able to imagine how the .several prominen- 
cies aiicl depressions of a human body could be 
shown on a plain piece of canvas, that has in it no 
unevenness or irregularity. Speciaior. 

3. The act of humbling; abasement; as, the 
depression of pride. 

depression of the nobility may make a king more 
absolute but less safe. Bacon. 

4. A sinking of the spirits; dejection; a 
state of sadness; want of courage or anima- 
tion; as, depression of the mind. ‘In great 
depression of spirit.’ BaPer.—B. A low state 
of strength ; a state of body succeeding de- 
bility in the formation of disease.— 6. A state 
of dulness or inactivity ; as, dep-ression of 
trade; commercial deprmfou.— 7. In astron. 
(a) the sinking of the polar star toward the 
horizon, as a person recedes from the pole 
toward the equator. (b)TIie distance of a star 
from the horizon below, whicli is measui’ecl by 
an arc of the vertical circle or azimuth, pass- 
ingthrough the star, intercepted between the 
star and the horizon.— 8. Inswrg. couching; 
an operation for cataract which consists in 
the removal of the crystalline lens out of the 
axis of vision, by means of a needle.— Dc- 
pression of ah oguation, in alg. tlie reduc- 
tion of it to a lower degree, by dividing 
both sides of it by a common factor. In tins 
way a big^uadratic equation may be reduced 
to a cubic equation, a cubic to a quadratic 
equation.— AwgZc of depression, the angle 
by which a straight line drawn from the 
eye to any object dips below the horizon. 
See Dip.— Syn. Abasement, reduction, sink- 
ing, fall, humiliation, dejection, mel.ancholy. 

Depressive (dS-pres'iv), a. Able or tending 
to depress or cast down. 

May Liberty . . . 

Even where the keen depressive North descends. 
Still spread, exalt, and actmate your powers. 

Thosnson. 

Depressor (de -pros 'or), n. 1. One who 
presses down; an oppressor. ‘The great 
depressors of God’-s grace.’ Ahp. Usher.—- 

2. In anat. a muscle that depresses or draws 
down the part to which It is attached; as, 
tlie depressor of the lower jaw or of the 
eyeball. Called also depjriinent nmscle.—- 

3. In stirg. an instrument like a curved 
spatula used for I’educing or pushing into 
place a protruding part. 

Depriment (de'pr'i-mcnt), a. [L. deprimo, 
to depress.] Serving to depress; specific- 
ally, applied to certain muscles which pull 
downwards, as that which depresses the ex- 
ternal ear, and the rectus inferior oculi 
which draws down the eyeball. [Hare or 
obsolete.] 

Deprlsuret (de-prtz'iir), n. [Fr. depriser, 
to depreciate— de, priv., and priser, from 
prix, L. preUum, price.] Low esteem; con- 
tempt; disdain. 

Deprlvable (de-priv'a-bl), a. [.See Dejuuve.] 
That may be deprived; liable to be dispos- 
sessed or deposed. 

Or else make kings as resistable, censurable, di- 
privaiie, and liable to all kinds of punishments. 

_ ; . Prynne, 

Deprivatioa (de-pri-v,a'sbon), n. [.See De- 
miy®.] 1. The act of depriving; a taking 
away. 

Deprivation of civil riglits is a species of penal in- 
fliction. : Sir G. C. Leiuis. 

2. A state of being deprived; loss; want; 
bereavement. 

Fools whose end is destruction and eternal depri- 
vation oiheing. Bentley. 

8. t Degradation; deposition. ‘The depn'- 
vation, death, and destruction of the queen’s 
majesty.' State Trials. — i. In law, the act 


of divdsting a bishop or other clergyman of 
his spiritual promotion or dignity; the tak- 
ing away of a preferment; deposition. This 
is of two kinds; a benefeio and ab ojicio. 
The former is the deprivation of a minister 
of his living or preferment; the latter, of 
his order, and otherwise called deposition 
or degradation. 

Deprive (de-priv'), r.£. [L. de, intens., and 
privo, to take away. See Pkivate. ] 1. To 
take from; to bereave of something pos- 
sessed or enjoyed: followed by of; as, to 
deprive a man of sight; to deprive one o/ 
strength, of reason, or of property. This 
has a general signification, applicable to a 
lawful or unlawful taking. 

God hath ifiyirfcdirf her c/'wisdom. Jobxxxix.17. 

2. To hinder from possessing or enjoying; 
to debar. 

From Ills face I .shall be hid, deprived 

His blessed countenance. Milton. 

3. To take away; to divest. 

Most liappy he 

■Whose least delight sufficeth \a deprive 

Remembrance of all p.nins wliich liiin opprest. 

Spenser. 

4. To divest of an ecclesiastical prefonnent, 
dignitj’, or office; to divest of orders, as a 
bishop, prebend, or vicar. ‘A minister dc- 
prived for inconfonnity. ’ Bacon. --a.i To 
injure or destroy. ‘Melancholy hath de- 
prived their judgments.’ Meginald Scot — 
6.t To prevent; keep off; avert.— .S yn. To 
strip, bereave, rob, despoil, dispossess, de- 
bar, divest. 

Deprivement (de-priv'ment;), n. ’The act 
of depriving or state of being deprived. 
Milton. 

Deprlver ( de-priv'er), n. He who or that 
which deprives or bereaves. 

Deprostratet (de-pros'trftt), a. [Pi-eiLv de, 
intens., and pro, strafe.] Extremely pros- 
trate ; very low; mean. 

How may weak mortal ever hope to file 

His unsmooth tongue, and his deprosirate stvie. 

G. Bietaier. 

Depth (depth), M. [From deep.] 1. Deep- 
ne.ss; the distance or measure of a thing 
from the highest part, top, or surface to the 
lowest part or bottom, or to the extreme 
part dowmw'ai’d or inw'ard; the measure fi’om 
the anterior to the posterior part; as, the 
depth of a river may be 10 feet; the depth 
of the ocean is unfathomable; the depth of 
a wound may be an inch ; the battalion 
foi'med a column of great depth. In a ver- 
tical direction, depth is opposed to height. 

% A deep place; an abyss; a gulf of infinite 
profundity. 

Wolsey, that oncB trod the rv.ajvs of glory. 

And sounded all the depths and slroals of Isonouc. 

Shah. 

3. The sea; the ocean. 

The rfs/rA closed me round about. Jonah ii, 5. 
it. The innei’, darker, or more concealed 
part of a thing; the middle, darkest, or 
stillest part; as, the depf/i of wunter; the 
depth of night; t\\o depth of a wood or 
forest. — 6. Abstruseness; obscurity; that 
wliich is not easily explored; as, the depth 
of a science. — 6. Immensity; infinity; inten- 
sity. 

0 the depth of the riclies both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God. Roin. xi. 33. 

The depth of some divine despair. Tennyson. 

, 7. Profoundness; extent of penetration, or 
' of the capacity of penetrating; as, depth of 
understanding; depth of skill. — Depth, as 
a military term applied to a body of men, 
refers to the number of men in a file, which 
forms the extent from the front to the rear; 
as, a depth of three men or six men. 
DeptlierLt (depth'n),r.f, To deepen. Bailey. 
Depucelatet (dS-pu'se-lat), v.t. [Fr. depu- 
celer, to deflower— L. de, priv., and L.L. 
pueella, a virgin.] To deflower; to rob of 
virginity. , Cotgrave, Bailey. 

Depnlset (de-puls'), v.t. [L, depelln, depul- 
sum, to drive down, to drive out or away — 
de, from, and jtello, pulsuvi, to drive, j 'To 
drive away. Cockeram. 

Depulsion t (de-pul'shon), n. [L. depvlsio, 
depulsionis, a driving oif or awaj', from 
depello, depulsum. See Depulse.] A driv- 
ing or thrusting away. Speed. 

Depulsoryt (de-puTso-ri), a. Driving or 
thrusting away ; averting. ‘ Depulsmp stxc- 
riflees.’ Holland. 

Depurate (de'pur-at), v.t. pret. & pp. de- 
purated; ppr. deptirating. [L.L. aepuro, 
dopuratum, to purify— L. de, intens., and 
puro, puratiim, to purify, from purns, 
pure, clean.] To purify; to free from impuri- 
ties, heterogeneous matter, or feculence; to 
clarify. ‘ To dapttrafe thy blood.’ Boyle. 
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Depuratet (rto'pui’-at), a. Cleansed; pure. 

‘A very depurate oil.’ Boyle. 

Depurate (de'pur-at), v.t. [Prefix de, nega- 
tive, and prwo, topm-ify.] I'o render impure. 

Priestly began by ascertaining that air depuratedhy 
animals w.as purified by plants. Nature. 

Depuration (de-pur-a'shon), n. 1 . The act 
of purifying or freeing fluids from hetero- 
geneous matter. — - 2. The cleansing of a 
wound from impure matter. 

Depurator (de'pur-at-dr), n. One who or 
: that which cleanses. 

Depuratory (de'pur-a-to-ri), a. Cleansing ; 
purifying; tending to purify; specifically, 
applied to diseases which are considered 
capable of mollifying the constitution ad- 
vantageously by acting on the composition 
of the fluids, as eruptions, intermitteuts, 
&c.; also applied to medicines and diets, by 
■which the same eft’ect Is sought to he in- 
duced. 

Depuret (de-pur'), v.t. To make pure; to 
clean.se; to purge. 

He shall first . . . be and clensed, before 

that he shall be layde up for pure gold in the trea- 
sures of God. Sir T. More. 

Depurgatoryt (de-per'ga-to-ri), a. That 
purges; serving to cleanse or purify. 
Depuritiou (de-pfir-i'shon), n. The removal 
of impurities, as from the body; depuration. 
Deputation, (cle-pu-ta'shon), M. [Fr. deputa- 
tion; It. deputazione. See Depute.] 1. The 
act of aiipolnting a substitute or representa- 
tive to act for another; the act of appointing 
and sending a deputy or substitute to trans- 
act Inisiness for another, as his agent, either 
with a special commission and authority, 
or with general iiowers. ‘ Their . . . deputa- 
tions to offices of power and dignity, ’ Barrow. 

2. A special commission or authority to act 
as the substitute of another ; as, this man 
acts by deputation from the sheriff.— 8. The 
person deputed; tlie person or per.soiis 
authorised and sent to transact business for 
another; as, the general sent a deputation 
to the enemy to oiler terms of peace.— By 
deputation, or in deputation, by delegation; 
by means of a substitute. 

Say to great Caisar this: In deputation 
I kiss liis conquering hand. ShnI:. 

Deputatort (de'put-at-er), n. One who 
grants deputation. Locke. 

.Depute (do-put'), v.t. pret. & pp. deputed; 
ppr. deputing, [li’r. diputer, to assign, to 
confide a mission to, from L. deputo, to 
esteem, consider, destine, allot— cfe, and 
puto, to prane, set in order, reckon, con- 
sider. ] 1. To appoint as a substitute or agent 
to act for another; to appoint and send with 
a special commission or authority to trans- 
act business in another’s name ; as, the sheriff 
deputes a man to serve a writ. 

There is no man deputed by the king to hear. 

2 Sam. XV. 3. 

The bishop may a priest to administer the 

sacrament. 

2.t To set aside or apart; to assign. 

The most conspicuous places in cities are usually 
deputed for the erection ot statues. Barroiv. 

.Depute (do'put), n. A deputy; a vicegerent; 
as, a sheriff -tfoinfte or advocate 
[Scotch.] 

The fashion of nvQty depute carrjdns^ his own shell 
on his back in the form of liis own carriage is a piece 
of very modern dignity. I myself rode circuits, when 
I was advocntQ'depute, between 1807 nnd iSro. 

Lord Cockbnrtu 

Deputize (de'pxit-iz)_, v.t. pret. & pp. depu- 
tized; ppr. deputizing. 'To appoint as de- 
puty; to empower to act for anothei’, as a 
.sheriff. [LTnited States.] 

.Deputy (de'pu-ti), «. diputS. See Dh- 
I'lTTH.] A penson appointed or elected to 
act for anothei-, especially a person sent with 
a special commission to act in the place 
: of another; one that exorcises an oflice in 
another's right; a lieutenant; a viceroy; as, 
a prince sends a deputy to a diet or council 
to i-epresont him and hte dominions ; a 
sheriff appoints a deputy to execute the 
duties of his office. Much used in composi- 
tion ; as, dnjmfy-sheriff, (fepiify-colleotor, 
Aiintfy-marshal, dfiputy-postmaster, &c.— 
Syn. Substitute, representative, legate, de- 
legate, envoy, agents factor. 

Dequace.t e.t. [L. de, down, and quatio, to 
shake,] To shake down. Chaucer. 
Dequautitatet (de-lcwon'ti-trit), n,f, [L. de, 
from, and qim7ititas, quaniitatis, quantity. 
See Quantity.] To diminiish the quantity 
of. 

Brown has words still more extraordinary, as feria- 
timi, iat keeping* holiday, . . . deqiuxntitaie^ for 
diminish, Beaiiie. 

Deracinate (du-ras'in-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 


deracinated; ppr. deracinating. [Fr. dera- 
ciner — de, and radne, a root, from a hypo- 
thetical L. form radicina, tmm radix, radi- 
eis, a root.] To pluck up by the roots; to 
extirpate. [Bare.] 

The coulter rusts 

That should deracinate such savagery. Skak. 

Deracination (de-ras'm-a"shon), n. The act 
of plucking up by the roots. [Bare ] 
Deraign, Derain (de-ranO, v.L [Norm, da- 
reigner, derener, to prove, to clear one’s 
self— de, a verb-forming prefi.x, and Gr. rein, 
clear, cleanj or from 1.1. derationare, in 
which case its origin would be the same as 
that of darraign (which see).] To prove; 
to justify; to vindicate, as an assertion; to 
clear one’s self, either by proving one’s own 
case or refuting that of an adversary. [An 
old law term now disused.] 

Deraign (de-ran'),n.«. [See Derange.] To 
derange; to disorder; to disarrange. 
Deraignment, Derainment (de-rfin'ment), 
n. [See Dekaign.] In law, the act of de- 
raining; proof; justification. 
Deraignment (de-ran'ment), n. l. The act 
of disordering or disarranging; a turning 
out of course.— 2. A renunciation of profes- 
sion, as of religious or monastic vows; apos- 
tasy. 

Derail (de-ral'), v.t. and i. [1. de, from, and 
E. rail, as in raff way.] To cause to run off 
the rails; to leave the rails, as a train. 
Derailment (de-ral'ment), n. The act of 
derailing; the act of a railway train or 
carriage running off the rails. 

Derange (de-ranjT, v. t. pret. & pp. deranged; 
ppr. deranging. [Fr. dcrajuier— d(!,priv.,and 
ranger, to set in order, from rang, rank. 
Akin 7-anle, range (which see).] 1. To put 
out of order; to disturb the regular order 
of; to throw into confusion; as, to dera^iga 
the plans of a commander or the affairs of 
a nation; his private affairs are deranged. 

The republic of regicide . . . has actually con- 
quered the finest parts of Europe; h.is distressed, 
disunited, iteraug-eS, broke to pieces all the rest 
Burke. 

2. To disturb the action or functions of. 

A casual blow, or a sudden fall, deranges some of 
our internal parts, and the rest of life is distress and 
misery. Blair. 

3. To disorder the intellect of; to unsettle 
the reason of,— 4. To remove from place 
or office, as the personal staff of a principal 
military officer. Thus when a general officer 
resigns or is removed from office, the pei-- 
sonal staff appointed by himself are said to 
he deranged. [Bare.]— Syn. To disorder, 
embarrass, disarrange, displace, unsettle, 
disturb, confuse, discompose, ruffle, discon- 
cert. 

Derangement (de-ranj'ment), n. 1. The act 
of deranging, or state of being deranged; a 
putting out of order; disturbance of re- 
gularity or regular course; embaiTassment; 
disorder. ‘ From the complexity of its meeh- 
anisra . . . liable to darangenienf.’ Paley . — 
2. Disorder of the intellect or reason; de- 
lirium; insanity; as, a derangement of the 
mental organs.— SYN. Disorder, confusion, 
embarrassment, irregulai'ity, disturbance, 
lunacy, insanity, madness, delirium, mania. 
Deray (de-ra'), n. [O.Fr. derroi, desroi, des- 
anvi, disorder— from des (L. dis), and roi, 
rai, order. See Array.] Tunnilt; disor- 
der; meri-inient. [Scotch.] 

So have we found weddings celebrated witli an 
outburst of triumph .and deray, at whicli the elderly 
.shook their heads. Carlyle. 

Derby (ddrffii), n, A race for a sweepstakes 
of fifty sovereigns each, for three-year-old 
thorough-bred horses, founded in 1780 by 
the twelfth Earl of Derby, and run annually 
at Epsom, SiuTey. It. Is the principal horse- 
race in England. 

Derby-day (derihi-da), w. The day on which 
the Dei’by sweepstakes is run, which is the 
Wednesday before Whitsunday. 

Derbyshire Neck (deribi-shfir nek), n. A 
name given to bronchocele, from its fre- 
quency in the hilly parts of Derbyshire. 
Derbyshire Spar(der'l)i-shOrspar). Fluoride 
of oaloium, a comhinationof lime with fluoric 
acid, found in great beauty and abundance 
in Derbyshire, whence it has obtained its 
name. It is also called Fluor -^ar and 
Blue-golm. See Fluor-spar. 

Der-doingt (dfiridb-ing), a. Pertaining to 
or characterized by derring-do, or gallant 
feats in arras, . 

Me ill besits. that in armes 

And honours suit iny vowed daies do spend. 

Spenser. 

Deret (der), v.t. [A. Sax. derfcwi, to hurt.] To 
hurt. 


And ye shul both anon unto me .swere, 

That never more ye shul my con tree 

Chaucer. 

Dereigiunentt (de-ran'ment), n. In law, 
same as Deraignment (which see). 

Derelict (derie-likt), a; [E. derelietus, pp. ot 
derelinquo, derclictwm, to leave behind, 
abandon— de.jntens., and relinquo, to leave 
—re, behind, and linquo, to leave,] For- 
saken ; abandoiied ; abandoned by the 
owner. ‘Taking out a patent in Charles 
the Second's time lor deivliat lands.’ Sir 
P. Pett. 

Derelict (der'e-likt), n. 1. An article of 
goods or any commodity throvVn away, 
relinquished, or abandoned by the owner; 
especially, a vessel abandoned at sea.— 2. A 
person who is abandoned or forsaken. 

Wlien 1 am a little di.sposed to a gay turn of think- 
ing, I consider, as I wa.s a derelict hom my cradle, 

I liave the honour of a lawful claim to the best: pro- 
tection of Europe. Savage- 

Dereliction, (der-e-lik'shon), n. [E. dereZfc- 
tio, an abandoning, from derelinquo, dere- 
lietum. SeeDERBUCT.] 1. The act of leav- 
ing with an intention not to reclaim ; an 
utter forsaking; abandonment. ‘A. total 
dereliction of military duties.’ Sir W, Saoti. 

2. The state of being left or abandoned. 

Hadst thou not been thus forsaken, we had per- 
islied; thy dereliction is our safety. Bp. Hall. 

3. The gaining of land from the water by 
the sea’s retiring below the usual water- 
mark.— S yn. Abandonment, de.sertion, re- 
nunciation, relinqui.shment. 

Dereligioilize(de-re-lij'on-iz),-i!.«. To make 
iiTeligious. [Bare.] 

He would dereligioniae men beyond all others. 

De Quincey. 

Dereling, n. [ See Darting. ] Darling. 
Chaucer. 

Dereworth.t «• [A. Bax. deorwurthe.] Pre- 
cious; valued at a high rate. Chaucer. 
Dereyne.t r.f. Todarrain. Chaucer. 
Deride (de-rid'), v.t. pret. & pp. derided; 
ppr. deriding. [L. deriduo—de, intens., and 
rideo, to laugh.] To laugh at in contempt; , 
to turn to ridicule or make sport of ; to 
mock; to treat with scorn by laugliter. 

The Pharisees also . . . derided him. Luke xvi. iS. 

Some, who adore Newton for his fluxions, deride 
him for liis religion. Berkeley. 

Syn. To mock, laugh at, ridicule, insult, 
bantei', rally, jeer, jibe. 

Derider (dfi-rid'tSr), n. One who laughs at 
another in contempt ; a mocker ; a sooflier. 
.‘Deritfens of religion.’ Hooker. 

Deridingly (de-rid'ing-li), adv. By way of 
dei’ision or mockery. 

Derision (de-ri'zhon), n. [L. derisio, a laugh- 
ing to scorn, from der idea, derisum. See 
Deride.] I. The act of deriding, or the 
state of being derided; contempt manifested 
by laughter; scorn. 

Britisii policy is brouglit into derision in tliose na- 
tions that a while ago trembled at the power of our . 
arms. Burke. 

2. An object of derision or contempt; a ■ 
laughing-stock. 

I was a derision to all my people. Laiii. iii. 14. . 

Syn. Scorn, mockery, insult, ridicule. 
Derisive (de-rl'siv), a. Expressing or char- 
acterized by derision; mocking; ridiculing. 
‘Derkwe taunts.’ Pope. 

Derisively (de-ri'siv-li), adv. With mockery 
or contempt. 

Derisiveness (de-ri'siv-nes), n. The state of 
being' derisive.. 

Derisory (de-rl'so-ri), a. Derisive; mock- 
ing; ridiculing. ‘ Derisory mnmvdT.' Shaftes- 
bury. 

Derivable (de-riv'a-bl), a. [See Derive.] 

1. Tliat may be derived; that may be flrawn 
or received, as from a source; as, income is 
derivable from land, money, or .stocks. 

The exquisite pleasure derivable from the true and 
beautiful rehrtions of domestic life. H. G. Sell. 

2. That may be received from ancestors; as, 
an estate derivable from an ancestor.— 

3. That may be drawn, as from premises; 
deducible; as, an argument derirabia from 
facts or preceding propositions. 

The second sort of arguments . . . are derivabli 
from some of these heads. Wilkins. 

4. That may be drawn from a radical word; 
as, a word derivaUe from an Aryan root. 

Derivably (d4-riv'a-bli), adu By deriva- 
tion. 

Derivate (de'ri-vat), n. [1. derivaUis, pp. of 
derivo, denvaturn. See Derive.] A word 
derived from another; a derivative. [Bare.] 
Derivaliet (de'id-vat), v.t. [1. derivo. See 
Derive.] To derive. 


Si po; j>iob; fi, Fr. to?i; ng, siny; sh, f/ion; tli, f/tin; w, wig; wh, tc/tig; zh, azure.— See Key. 


ch, c/tain; fih. Sc. loch; 
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Dsrivation Mt'-i'i-vfi'sh(in). n. IL. dt’i'irap'n, 
a tiOTiiiiR olf intftanotter chaniiel.denva- 
timi,tmniiierivt},deriviUu}n'. Ses .DERIVE. j 

1. TIic aft (if (toriving, drawing, or receiving 
fnnii a Bfiurce ; as, the derivation of an 
estate fi'Mii ancestors, or of profits from 
capitai. or of truth or facts from aiitiqiuty. 

aiv was from anceistpi's 

Who stood eqiiivaiont with miglsty King's, S/taA-. 

2. In r/mm. the drawing or tracing of a 

worii from its root or original: as, derimt- 
tion is from the D. denvo, mid the_ latter 
from Tirclix d(i, jiway, from, rtwfs, a 
stream.- S. A drawing from or turning aside 
from a niitural course or clianuel; as, the 
ikrmithn of water from its channel by 
lateral drains. ‘An artificial dermUiun of 
that river.’ Gihhon. [Bare or obsolete.]— 
4. Jn mod revulsion, or the draw’ing away 
of the fluids of an inflamed part, by apply- 
ing Idisters, tfeo., over it, or at a distance 
fromit.— f). Tiio thing derived or deduced; 
a derivative; a deduction. [Rare or obso- 
lete.] • . ■ 

Most of tlieiii are the genuine gerivations of the 
hypothesis they claint W. Glanvitle, 

C. In imvth. the operation by which a deriv- 
ative is deduced from that which precedes 
it, or from the function. The method of 
duiivations, fa general, consists in discover- 
ing the law by wliich dift'ereiit quantities 
are conneeted with each other, and in 
iualdn,g use of tWs law- as a method of cal- 
culation for passing from one derivative to 
anothen--?. In gun. the peculiar constant 
doviation of an elongated projectile from 
a rilled gun. 

Derivationa.1 (de-ri-va'shou-al), n. Relating 
to-idorivation. 

Derivative (de-riv'a-tiv), a. Derived; taken 
or having proceeded from another or sonie- 
thing preceding! secondary; as, a derimtive 
. cctnveyanee. ' A derivative perfection. ’ Sir 
M. Hale.— Derivative e?iord,iivmosie,a. chord 
derived from a fundamental chord.— Derfr- 
alive conveyances, in law, secondary deeds, 
as releases, coullnnations, surrenders, con- 
signment.s, and defeasances. 

Derivative (de-rivfa-tiv), n. l. That which 
is derived; that which is deduced or comes 
by derivation from another; specifically, a 
word which takes its origin in another word, 
or is formed from it; thus, depravity Is a 
derivative from the L. deprave, and ac- 
hnowMge a derivative from knowledge, 
wlilcli is a denrivative from know. 

Porhonaiir , 

’Xis a ri’erfourft'if from me to mine. ■. S/taA 

• "2. . In:W)-««’c, a ;chord not fundamental.— 
a function expressing the rela- 
tion between , two .comsecutiye states of a 
varying function; a differential co-eflident. 

A In . an agent employed to draw away 
the fluids of an inflamed part, applied over 
it or at some distance from it. See Deriva- 
'Tioiir. 

Derivatively (ilo-riT'a-tiv-li), ailv. In a de- 
rivative manner; by derivation. 
Derivativeness (de-riv'a-tiv-nes), n. The 
. . state of being derivative. 

Derive (de-rivo, v.t.. pret. & pp. derived j 
: ppr. deriving. [D. derivo, to divert a stream 
from: its channel, to draw away, to derive— 
do, Ironi, and rims a stream.] 1, To draw 
: from,. as in a regular course or channel; to 
rcoaive from a source by a regular convey- 
ance- a.s, the heir derives an estate from his 
ancestors. 

ShtC&. 

2. To draw or receive, as from a source or 
origin; as, vve derfre ideas from the senses, . 
and instrnotion from good books.— 3, To 
deiluce or draw, as from a root or primitive 
-word; as, a hundred words are often derived, 

.. from a single : monosyllabic root, —4, To 
i tm'jifromitsnatoal course; to divert; as, 
to derive water from the main channel or 
current into lateral rivulets. ‘ The solemn 
and right manner of deriving water, ' Fuller. 
j.iAnd. her dew .loves derived to that vil6 witcli's 
share. _ Spenser. 

..TheAtreams of justice were derived into every part 
Of the kingdom. Sir J. Davies. 

6. To communicate from one to another by 
descent. {Rare.] 

: _ An, excelient disposition is derived to jioiir lordshio 
from your parents. Peifm. 

Derive (de-riv'), v.i. To come or proceed; 
to have derivation or origin. 

Power from heaven Am/ar, Prior, 

The wish, that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond tlie er.ave. - 
Derives it not from what we'have, 

Die litet God within the soul? Tennpson 


Denver (de-riv'er), n. One wlto derives or 
draws from a source. 

Denii, Derma, Dermis (derm, df-r'ina, ( far- 
mis), n. [Gr. derma, a skin, a hide.] The 
true skin, or underlayer of the skin, as dis- 
tinguished from the cuticle, epidermis, or 
scarf skin. It is also called enderon, the 
epidermis being known as eederon. 
DermaliEemal,'DermoliEemal (der'ma-he- 
mal, dcr'mo-he-mal), a. [Ur. derma, skin, 
and /iccima, blood.] An epithet applied 
to the os.sIfled developments of the dermo- 
skeleton in Ashes when they form points of 
attachnient for the flns on the ventral or 
hannal side of the body. 

Dermal (der'mal), a. [Gr. derma, skin.] 
Pertaining to slcin or the external covering 
of the body; consisting of skin. 
Dermaneural, Dermoneural (dfirfma-nu- 
ral, d6rfaib-nu-ml), a. [tfr. ilenna, the skin, 
and neuron, a nerve.] In zool a term ap- 
plied to the upper .row of spines in the back 
of a fish, from their connection with the 
skin and their relation to that surface of 
the body on which the nervous system is 
placed. 

Dermaptera (der-map'ter-a), n. pi. [Qr. 
derma, sldn, and pteron, -wing.] An order 
of insects, restricted by Kirby to the ear- 
wign (of which at least three genera are 
found in this country), comprising those 
genera -wMoIi have their anterior pair of 
wings coriaceous, not employed in flight, 
and forming elytra; their posterior w-ings 
membranous and folded like a fan, only par- 
tially covered by the elytra, and the' tail 
armed with a forceps. 

Dermapteran (der-nmp'tcr-an), n. An in- 
dividual of the Dermaptera (which see). 
Dermapterous (der-map'ter-us), a. Bcloug- 
iug to the order Dermaptera (which see). 
Dermatic, Dermatiiie (der-mat'ik, dfir'nia- 
tin), a, I’ertaming to the skin, 

Derniatin, Dermatme (der'ma-tin), n. [Gr. 
derma, dermatos, the skin.] A dark olive- 
green variety of hydrophyte, of a resinous 
lustre, found in Saxony, so called because it 
freijuently occurs as a skin or cru.st upon 
serpentine, It occurs also in renifonu 
masses. 

Dermatograpliy(d(lr-ma.tog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. 
derma, skin, and graphs, to wite.] The 
anatomical description of the skin. 
Dermatoicl (dfa-'mat-oid), ». [Gr. derma, 
dennatos, skin, and eidos, resemhlance. ] 
Resembling skin; skin-like. 

Dermatologist (der-ma-toTo-jist), n. One 
versed in dermatology. 

Dermatology (d6r-ma-tol'o-ji), n. [Gr. 
derma, . skin, and logos, discourse.] The 
branch of physiology which treats of the 
skin and its diseases. 

Dermatophjrije (der'ma-to-fit), n. [Gr. 
derma, dermatos, the skin, and phyton, a 
growth or plant.] A parasitic plant, chiefly 
of the lowest type of the (Jryptogamia, 
infesting the cuticle and epidermis of men 
and other animals, and giving rise to various 
forms of skfa-disease, as ring-worm, sycosis, 
(kc. 

DermatorRcea ( dcr ' ma - to - re " a ) , u . [ Or. 
derma, dermatos. the skin, andrlico, to flow.] 

A morbidly increased secretion from, the 
skin. 

Dermestes (d6r-mes'tez), n, [Gr. derma, 
skin, and «si/wo, to eat.] A genus of cole- 
opterous insects, the type of the family 
Denuestidae. The larvm of this genus are 
, covered with slippery hairs; they devoiu- 
dead bodies, skins, leather, and other animal 
substances. One species (D. lardarius) is 
known by the name of bacon-beetle; another 
(D. or Anthrenus musceorum) is peculiarly 
destructive in museums of natural history. 
Dermestidse (der-mes'ti-do), n. pi A family 
of coleopterous insects of the section Kecro- 
phaga. The species of this family are for 
the most: part of small size. Their larvm 
,are covered with hair, and feed upon animal 
substances. The principal genera are Der- 
mestes, Anthrenus, Megatoma, and Atta- 
genus/ 

Dermic (derm'ilv), a. Relating to the skin. 
—Dermia remedies, remedies which act 
through the skin. 

Dennis, n. See Deem. 

Dermobrancliiata (dfii‘'mo-braugk'i-ri"ta), 

11 . pi. [Gr. derma, skin, nn&branchm, gills,] 

A family of gasteropods, comprising those 
molluscs which respire hy means of external 
branchise or gills occurring in the form of 
riiin membranous plates, tufts, or filaments. 
They are more commonly called Nndibran- 
ebiata. 


DermograpDy (der-mog'ra-fl), n. Same as 

Dermatography. 

Dermohsemal. See Dermahawiat,. 
Dermoh.seniia(diirfrn6-lie-mi-a), n. [Gr. 
donna, the skin, and haima, blood.] In 
mcd. hyperajmia, or congestion of the skin. 
Dermoid (dfam'oid), a. [Gr. dmao, skin, 
andfados, resemblance,] Resembling skin; 
denuatoid : applied to tissues which retemb le 
skin. 

DermolOCT- (der-mol'o-ji), n. Same as 
DannatoTogy, 

Dermopteri, Dermopterygii (cfar-mop'te- 
ri, der-mop'te-ri"ji'i), n. pi. [Gr. derma, 
skin, with pteron, and ptcryx, pteryyos, 
a 'Wing or fin.] A section of iishes charac- 
terized by cutaneous vertical flns, with rays, 
extremely soft and delicate, or altogether 
imperceptible, by the want of pectoral or 
ventral fins, and by an unossified endo- 
skeleton. This section -was removeil by 
Owen from the Chondropterygii on account 
of their inferior structure. They are of 
vermiform shape, and include the lampreys, 
lancelet, &a., which fishes, however, in re- 
cent systems of arrangement, are placed in 
separate and distinct orders. 
Dermosclerite (der-mo-sler'it), n. [Gr. 
derma,, skin, and skUros, hard.] A mass, 
of spicules which occurs in the tissues of 
some of the Actinozoa. 

Dermo-skeleton (der-mo-ske'le-ton), n. 
[Gr, derma, skin, and skeleton, skeleton.} 
A term applied to the coriaceous, crustace- 
ous, testaceous, or osseous integument, such 
as covers many invertebrate and .some ver- 
tebrate animals. It seiwes more or loss- 
completely the offices of protecting the soft 
parts of the body, and as a fixed iioint of 
attachment to the organs of movement, In 
fishes and reptiles the dermo-skeleton is the 
skin with the scales; in turtles it is united 
with parts of the endo-skeleton, such as , the 
vertebrm and rihs; insects and crustaceans, 
have a denno-skeleton only. 

Dermotomy (d6r-niot'o-mi), n. [Gr. derma, 
tlie skin, and tome, a cutting, from temno, 
to cut.] The anatomy or dissection of tlie 
, sldn. , 

Derm-slceletoii (diirm-skeTS-ton), n. Same 
Dermo-skeleton. 

Dernf (dfa-n), a. [A. Sax. dearn, secret.} 

1. Hidden; secret; private. 

■ But as they lookecUn Bernisdale 
By a der7ic street 

Then carae there a knight riding. Old bitikxd. 

2. Sad; solitary. Dr. H. More. 

Bern (dfan), n. In arch, see Dearn. 

Derne (deni), v. t To lude one’s self, as in 

a hole. [Old English and Scotch.] 

Ho at length escaped them hy i/emiiipi himself in 
a fox-earth, . ft. Miiler. 

Derilfial,ta. Solitary; hence, sad: mournful. 

The birds of ill presage this lueWesse. chance fore- 
told. 

By nferK/K// noise. Stysiet. 

Dernier (der-nyfi), a. [IT., from a hypothe- 
tical L. adjective deretramm. which gives. 
den'ain, whence derrainier, derenior. der- 
nier— do, anclretro, behind, baekw-ard.] Last; 
final; ultimate; as, dernier ressort (last re- 
sort). 

Denily t (dernTi), adn. Secretly; solitarily;, 
hence, sadly; monmfully. Spenser. 
Dei’Offate (de'ro-gat), v.t. pret. A pji. dero- 
gatea; ppr. derogating. [L. derogo, doro- 
gatum, to repeal part of a law. to restrict, 
to modify— dfl, pi'iv., and ngo, to ask, to 
propose. In ancient Rome rogo was used 
in pi-oposing new laws, and derogo in re- 
pealing some section of a law. Hence 'the 
sense is to take from or annul a part.] 

1. To repeal, annul, or destroy the force 
aud effect of some part of a law or esitab- 
lishecl rule; to lessen the e.xtent of a hw. 
distinguished from abrogate. 

By .several contrary customs many of the civil andi 
canon laivs are controlled and gero.irated. Hale. 

2. To lessen the worth of a person or thing;, 
to disparage. [Rare.] 

There is none so ranch carried -vuith a corrupt 
mind . . . that he will da-agaie the i^raise and honour 
due to .so worthy an enterprise. Hooker. 

Derogate (de'ro-gfit), r.f. l. ‘J'o take uwtiy; 
to detract; to lessen by taking away a part; 
as, say notliing to derogate from the merit, 
or reputation of a brave man, [The word 
is generally used in this sense.]— 2. To act 
beneath one’s rank, place, or birtli. 

Would Charles X.. geroffoie from his ance.stors? 

W ould he be the degenerate scion of that roy.nl Hnef 
HasMt. ■ 

Derogate (defrS-gat), a. Lessened in value- 


fate, far, fat, fftll; me, met, Mr; 


pine, pin; note,, not, mfive; tube, tub, bpll; . oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. abi/ne; y, Sc. ley. 
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or in authority ; invalidated; degenerate; 
degraded; damaged. [Rare.] 

The chief ruler being in presence, the authority of 
the substitute was clearly HalL 

From her deroj^ate body never spring 

A babe to honour her. " Sha/^. 

Derogately (de'ro-gat-li), adv. In a manner 
to lessen or take from; disparagingly. 

That I should 

Once name you derogaUly^ when to sound your name 
It not concerned me. Shale. 

Derogation (de-ro-gii'slion), n. 1. The act 
of annulling or revoking a law, or some 
part of it; the act of taking away or destroy- 
ing the value or effect of anything, or of 
limiting its extent, or of restraining its 
operation; as, an act of parliament is passed 
in (le^-ogation of the king’s prerogative; we 
cannot do anything in derogation of the 
moral law. — 2. The act of taking something 
from merit, repirtation, or honour; a lessen- 
ing of value or estimation; detraction; dis- 
liaragement: with from or of; as, I say not 
this in derogation of Virgil; let nothing he 
said in derogation from his merit. 

He counted it no dero}yaiio)i of liis manhood to be 
seen to weep. Robertson. 

Derogative (dS-rog'a-tiv), ». Derogatory. 
‘Absurdly derogative, to all true nobility.’ 
State Trials, 1661, [Rare.] 

Derogatorily (de-rog'a-to-ri-Ii), adv. In a 
detracting manner. 

Derogatoriness (de-rog'a-to-ri-nes), n. Tiie 
quality of heing derogatory. 

Derogatory (de-rog'a-to-ri), a. Detracting 
or tending to lessen liy taking something 
from; that lessens the extent, effect, or 
value : with to. 

His language was severely censured by some of 
his brother peers as derogatory to their order. 

Mncatday. 

—A derogatorg claim in a testament, a sen- 
tence or secret character inserted by tlie 
testator, of which he reserves the knowledge 
to himself, with a condition that no will he 
may make hereafter shall he valid, unless 
this clause is inserted word for word^- 
a precaution to guard against later wills 
extorted by violence or obtained by sugges- 
tion.' ' ' ' 

Derrick, Darric (deTik), n. [Curiously de- 
rived from the siu’name of a London hang- 
man in the beginning of the seventeentli 
century, wlio is frequently mentioned in old 
plays, this name being really the same as 
Theodoric. ‘ He rides circuit with the devil, 
and .DeiTicJc must he his host, and Tyborne 
the inn at which he will light.’ The Bell- 
man of London, 1616. The name came after- 
wai’ds to be applied to the gallows, and 
hence to any contrivance resembling it.] 
An apparatus for hoisting heavy w'eights, 
varionsly constructed, but usually consist- 
ing of a boom supported by a central post, 
■which is steadied by stays and guys, and 
furnished Avith apnreiiase, either the pulley 
or tlie wheel and axle and pulley combined. 
—To rig a derrieJe (na,ut.), to raise a single 
pole (frequently a spare top-mast or boom), 
and to step it over and immediately be- 
fore the main-mast, and inclining over 
the main hatchway of the A'essel. The foot 
is stepped into a piece of wood secured 
to the deck, and holloAved to receive it— 
Berrick-erane, ii kind of crane combining 



the adA'antages of the common derrick and 
those of tlie ordinary crane. The jib of this 
crane is 'fitted with a joint at the foot, and 
has a chum instead of a tension-bar attached 
to it at the top, so that the inclination, and 
consequently the SAveep of the crane, can 
be altered at pleasure. In the ordinary 
demck- crane the chain -baiTel is a plain 


cylinder, but in that knoAvn as .Henderson’s 
derrick-crane tlie barrel on Avhich the chain 
is taken up in raising the jib is of a para- 
bolic form, similar to the fusee of a watch, 
and decreases in diameter as the jih ap- 
proaches the horizontal position, so that 
the poAver to raise the Aveight is at all times 
equal. 

Derrinst (dbr'ing), a. Daring. 

Derring-dot (der'ing-do), n. Daring deeds; 
manhood. 

For ever, who in derrt'ng-doe were dreade, 

The loftie verse of hem was loved aye. .‘tpeiiser. 

Derring-doer t (der'ing-do-er), n. A dar- 
ing and bold doer. Spenser. 

Derry (de'ri). [Ir. daire, an oak-Avood, from 
dair, an oak.] A frequent element in place- 
names in Ireland; as, Berry, Berryhi'ian, 
Jjondondorry. 

The ancient name of Londonderry was Derry- 
calt^agh, the oalc-Avood of Calijach. After St. Colum- 
ba erected his monastery tliere, in 546, it was called 
yj^^^^z-Coluinkille, until Jamqs I. granted it to a com- 
pany of London merchants, who named it London- 
derry. Scots 77 ian newspaper. 

DervlsH, Dervis (dCr'vish, dCr'vis), n. 
[Turkish dervish. Per. dartvesh, poor, indi- 
gent; as a noun, a dervish; denoaze, beg- 
ging; (ienan, helpless; from O. Per. derew, 



to beg.] A Mohammedan religious devotee 
who professes poverty, and leads an austere 
life, often as an itinerant and beggar. Der- 
vishes are iiighly respected by the people, and 
some are reputed to be alile to Avork miracles. 
Tliey generally carry about a Avoodeii IioavI, j 
into Avlilch the pious cast alms. Theft! are 
various orders of dervishes. Some of them 
are known as dancing or whirling dervishes, 
and one of tlieir practice.s is to dance in a 
ring or Avhirl about, and to shout for liours 
together ‘Allah’ (that is God), or some re- 
ligious formula, in order to Avork themselves 
into a state of religious frenzy, in which 
condition they are re,gartled a.s inspired, 
■Written also Bervise, Barweesh, Ac. 

Des-. A common prefix in Frencii Avords, 
and formeidy common in English words 
derived from French, in most cases repre- 
senting the Latin die-. See under Descant, 
In deseend, describe, &c., the s belongs to 
the A’erb. 

Deaart(de'zfirt),!i. An old spelling of Desert. 
Descant (des'kant), n. [O.Fr. desehant; k'v. 
deahant, from L.L. discantus—L. dis, and 
eantus, singing, a song.] 1. 1 In music, 
la) the art of composing music in several 
parts. (&) An addition of a part or pai’ts to 
a subject or melody. Descant is plam, 
figurative, and double. Plain descant is the 
groundAvork of musical compositions, con- 
sisting in the orderly disposition of con- 
cords, ansAvering .to simple counterpoint. 
Figurative or florid descant is that part of 
an air in Avhioh some discords are concerned. 
Bauble descant isAvhen the parts are so con- 
trived that the treble may be made the bass, 

■ and the bass the treble. 

Insomuch that twenty doctors expound one text 
twenty different ways, as children make ciiscart upon 
playnesong. Tinctat. 

2. A song or tune with various modulations, 
The wakeful nightingale; 

She all night long her amorous descant sung., 
Milton. 

8. A discourse; discussion; disputation; ani- 
madversion, comment, or a series of com- 
ments. 


And look you get a pray'r-book in your hand, 

And stand between two cliurclmicn, good my lord, 
For on that ground I'll make a holy descant. Shaik. 

Descant (des-kan to, n.f. 1. Inimmc, to run 
a diA'ision or variety Avith the voice, on a 
musical ground in true measure; to sing.— 
2. To discourse; to comment; to make a 
variety of remarks; to animadvert freely. 

A virtuous man should be pleased to find people 
on his actions. rtddison. 

Descanter (des-kant'Sr), n. One Avho des- 
cants. 

Descend (de-sendQ, v.i. [L. deseendo, to 
climb doAvn, to descend— de, down, and 
seando, to climb.] 1. To move or pass from 
a higher to a loAver place; to moA'e, come or 
go doAviiAvard; to fall; to sink; to run or 
lloAv doAVTi: applicable to any kind of motion 
or of body. 

The rain descended, and the floods came. 

Mat. vii. eg. 

2, To go doAvn, Avith the Anew of entering or 
engaging in. 

He shali descend into battle and perish. 

I Sam. xxvi. lo. 

3. To come suddenly; to fall violently. 

And on the suitors let thy wrath descend. Pope. 

4 Fig. to go in; to enter; to retire. 

[He] with holiest meditations fed 
Into himself descettded. Milton. 

6. To come or go doAvn in a hostile manner; 
to invade, as an enemy; to fall upon. 

The Greci.an fleet on the town. 

Dryden. 

6. To proceed from a source or original; to 
be derived. 

From these our Henry iineailyn'ef«M,f.r. Shak. 
t. To proceed, as from father to son; to pass 
from a preceding possessor, in the order of , 
lineage, or according to the laws of. sncces- , 
Sion or inheritance,. 

To heirs unknown descends th’ unguarded .store, 
Or.wanclers, lieaven-directed, to the poor, , Po^e. 

8. To pass, as from general to particnlar con- 
siderations; as, having explained tlie general 
subject, Ave Avill descend to particulars.— 

9. To come down from a; certain moral or 
social standard; to loAver or abase one’s self 
morally or socially; as, to to'cend to acts of 
meanness; to deseend, to an inferior posi- 
tion,— 10. To condescend ; to stoop. ‘Be- 
saending to play Avith little children. ’ Eve- 
lyn. 

Descend (de-seud'),.r.t. To walk, move, or 
pass dowHAvard upon or along; to pass from 
the top to the bottom of ; as, to descend a 
hill; to descend an inclined plane. 

But never teatvs his cheeks descended. .Syrou, 

Descendable (de-send'a-bl), a. : Capable: of : 
descending by inheritance. See Descbnb- 
IBIE. 

Descendant (dS-send'ant), n:, [Fr, descend- . 
ant; 'L. descendews, ppr. of descmido. See 
DESCEND.] Anindiviaual |)roceeding from 
an ancestor in any degree; is.sue; offspring, 
in the line of generation, ad infinitum; ns, 
Ave are all descCTftewis of Adam and BA'e. 
Desceudent (de-send'ent), a.l. Descending; 
falling; sinking. ‘The desceMent juice,’' 
Pay.— 2. Proceeding from an original or an- 
cestor. 

More timn mortal grace 

Speaks thee descendent of ethereal race. Pope. 

Descender (de-send'er), ti. One Avho de- 
scends. 

Descendibility (de-send'i-bil"i-ti), -n. The 
quality of being descendible, or capable of 
being transmitted from ancestors; as, the 
(icsccndiWfity of an estate or of a crown. 
Descendible (de-send'i-bl), «, 1 That may 
be descended or passed doAvn; as, the hill 
is descendible.— 2. That may descend from ■ 
an ancestor to an heir. ‘A descendible 
estate.’ Hir IT. Jones. 

Descending (de-send'ing), j?, and a. 1. LMoa^- 
ing doAvnward; proceeding 
from an ancestor; coming 
from a higher to a loAver 
place; falling; sinking; pi’o- 
ceedlng from an original.— 

2. .In her. a term used for a 
lion or other animal, tlie 
head of Avhich is turned 
toAvards the base of the 
shi eld. — Besoending series, 
Descending. in -wiafA a series in Avhich 

each , term is nnmerically 
less than that preceding it. 

Descension (dS-sen'shrai), n. [L. descemio, 
a going down, descending, from deseendo,: , 
descensum. See Descend.] Theactof going 
doAA'nAvaxd; descent; a falling or sinking;: : 
declension; degradation. . 
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In Christ's iltsceiuitm we are to consider both the 
place from which it <Ud commence, ami tJie 
which it did proceed. Ciouf/t* 

in (M astron. right demmsion is an arc of 
the equinocfcial, intercepted between the 
nest eiiuinoctial point anfl the intersec- 
tion of the meritiian, passiag through _ the 
centre of the object, at ita setting, m a right 
mthere. Oblimte deseensimi is an arc of the 
etjninoctial, intercepted between the next 
equinoctial point and the horizon passing 
through the centre of the object, at its set- 
ting, in an oblique sphere; as also an .arc 

of the equator which descends with the sun 

below the horizon of an oblique sphere, pe- 
aeemiim of 0- sign is an arc of the equator, 
which sets with such a sign or part of the 
zodiae, or any planet in it. JSight desoension 
of a sign is an arc of the equator which de- 
sVeiuls with the sign below the horizon of a 
riglit .sjiliere; or the time the sign is setting 
in a right sphere. 

Desceiisional (dS-sen'slion-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to desoension or descent.— De8cen.sionac 
difference, in old astron. the difference be- 
tween the right and oblique desceusion of 
the same star or point of the heavens. 
Descensivs (dS-sen'siv), a. Descending; 
tending downward; having power to de- 
scend. 

Descensorie.t n. P’r.] A vessel used in 
ancient eliefflistry in which distillation hg 
deaccnf wasperforined. Chancor. Seeunder 
Drscent. 

Descent (de-sentOr n. [Fr. descente; L. de- 
scensus, from descendo, descmsum. See 
DBSaEND.jl 1. The act of descending; the 
act of passing fromaliigher to a lower place 
by any form of motion, as by walking, rid- 
ing. rolling, sliding, sinking, or falling.— 

2. Inclination downward; oblicpiity; slope; 
declivity. ‘Down the darktooent.’ Milton. 

3. A sinking or decline, as in station, vii'tne, 
quality, or the like; fall from a higher to a 
lower state or station. 

O foul tiesceiit, that I who erst contended 
With gods to sit the higlie.st, am now con.strain'd 
Into a beast. Milton. 

4. Incursion; invasion; sudden attack. 

They feared that the French and English fleets 

would make a descent upon their coasts. Jortin. 

6. In law, a passing from an ancestor to an 
heir; transmission by succession or inherit- 
ance; the hereditary succession of property 
vested in a person by the operation of law, 
that is, by his right of representation as 
heir at law— defined by 8 and 4 Wm. IV. 
cvi. to , be, ‘ the title to inherit lands by 
reason of consanguinity as well where the 
heir shall be ah ancestor or collateral rela- 
tion, as where he shall be a child or other 
issue.' Descent is lineal when it proceeds 
directly from the father to the son, and D'om 
the son to the grandson; collateral when it 
proceeds from a man to his brothei', nephew, 
or other collateral representative. —6. A 
proceeding' from an original or progenitor; 
honee, extraction; lineage; pedigree. 

Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 

From yon blue heavens above us bent, 

, The grand old gardener and his ivife 

Smile at the, claims of long n 5 rjfe«l'. Tennyson. 

T, A generation; a single degree in the scale 
of genealogy; distance from the common 
ancestor. ‘ From son to son some four or 
Jive dsyccnfs.’ Shak. 

No man living is a thousand removed 

from Adam.himself. Hooker^ 

8. : Offspring; issue; descendants. 

, If care of our descent perplex us most, ' 

■Which must be born to certain woe. Miltosi.: 

9. A rank; a step or degree. 

. Infinite rfeJCCTlk 

Beneath -what other creatures are to thee. Milton. 

10. t lowest place. 

From the extreinest upward of thy head 
To the and dust beneath thy feet. Sliai. 
lli lii mmiG, a passing from one note or 
sound, to another lower, in the scale.— X>e- 
scent of bodies, in wisflA their motion or 
tendency toward the centre of the eai'th, 
either dhectly or obliquely along inelined 
planes or curves. The curve of swiftest de- 
scent is the cycloid. -^Distillation, by descent, 
araode of distillation in which 
the fire was applied at the top and round 
the vessel, whose orifice was at the bottom,: 
by wMeh: the vapours .were made to distil 
<iowiiwards, -:SYH. Declivity, slope, gra- 
ment, fall, .degradation, debasement, ex- 
traction, pedigree, generation, lineage, as- 
sault, invasion, incursion, attack. 
Descnbable (ag-skiiVa-blV: d. That may 
be described; capable of desoriptioh. 
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Desoidbe (de-skribO, v.t pret. & pp. de- 
scribed; ppr. describing. [L. describo, to 
write down, to sketch, to delineate— de, 
down, and seribo, to write. See SoBinfe.] 

1. To delineate or mark the form or figure 
of; to trace out; as, to describe a Circle by 
the compasses.— 2. To form or trace by mo- 
tion; as, a star describes a circle or an ellipsis 
in tlie heavens. —3. To show or represent 
to others orally or by writing; to give an ac- 
count of; to depict in words; as, the poet 
describes the Trojan horse; the geogi'apher 
describes countries aud cities,— 4. t To dis- 
tribute into classes or divisions; to distri- 
bute into proper heads. 

Men passed thtough the land, and descriSed it by 
cities into seven parte in a book, Jos. xviii. g. 

Similes are like songs in love, 

They much describe, they nothing prove. Prior. 

Syn. To represent, delineate, relate, re- 
count, narrate, express, explain, depict, 
portray. , . 

Describe fde-skrib'), v.i. To represent in 
words; to use the power of describing. 
Describent (de-skrib'ent), n. In geom. the 
line or surface from the motion of which 
a surface or solid is supposed to be gener- 
ated or described. 

Describer (de-skrlb'Cr), n. One who de- 
scribes by marks, words, or signs. 

Descrler (de-skri'Cr), n-. [See Descby.] One 
who espies or discovers; a discoverer; a 
detector. 

Description (de-skrip'shon), n. [L. deserip- 
tio, descriptionis, a marking out, delinea- 
tion, description, from describo, dcscriptum. 

\ See Desckibe.] 1 . The act of delineating, 
or representing the figure of anything by a 
plan, to be presented to the eye.— 2. The 
figure or appearance of anything delineated 
or represented by visible lines, marks, 
colours, «S;c. Ch-egory.—Z. The act of repre- 
senting a thing by words or by signs, or the 
passage containing such representation; an 
account of the nature, properties, or ap- 
pearance of a thing, so that another may 
form a just concefition of It; as, Homer 
abounds with beautiful and strildug descrip- 
tions. 

For her own person 

it beggared ^ descriptmi. Shnks 

Milton has fine descripiions of morning. 

JP. fVehstey^ 

4. The qualities expressed in a representa- 
tion; the combination of qualities which go 
to constitute a class, genus, species, or in- 
dividual; hence, class; species; vaidety; kind. 
‘A friend of this description.’ Shak. ‘Per- 
sons of different descriptions.' Sir W. Scott. 
The plates were all of the meanest descrzpiion. 

Macaiday, 

Syn. Account, statement, delineation, re- 
presentation, sketch, ca.st, tiU'ii, kind, sort. 
Descriptive (de-skrip'tiv), a. Containing 
description; tending to describe; having the 
quality of representing; as, a descriptive 
figure; a descriptive narration; a story de- 
scriptive of the age. — Descriptive or physical 
geology, that branch of geology which re- 
stricts itself to a consideration of facts 
and appearances as presented in the rocky 
crust of the coxiM.— Descriptive geometry, 
a term introduced by the French geome- 
ters to express that part of science which 
consists in the application of geometrical 
rules to the repi-esentation of the figures, 
and the various relations of the forms of 
bodies, according to certain conventional 
methods. In the descriptive geometry, the 
situation of points in space is represented 
by their orthogi'aphical projections, on two 
planes, at right angles to each other, caUed 
the planes of projection. The most imme- 
diate application of this kind of geometry 
is the representation of bodies, of which 
the forms are susceptible of a rigorous geo- 
metrical definition. It has been applied 
by the French to civil and military engineer- 
ing and fortification. 

Descriptively (de-skrip'tiv-li), adv. By de- 
scription. 

Descriptivenesg (de-skrip'tiv-nes), n. State 
of being descriptive. 

Descrive (de-skriv'), e.f. To describe. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

Let me fair Nature's face descrive. Burns. 

Descry (de-skri'), v.t. pret. <& pp. descried; 
ppr. descrying. [Prefix de, and cry. Lit. to 
make an outcry on discovering something 
one has been on the watch for, then simply 
to discover. , See Cby. The s has probably 
got in through the influence of the 0. E. 
describe, to describe, 0. Fr. descrire ; or 
through the O. E. descivre, 0. Fr. deseouvrir, 


DESERT 


to discover.] 1. To espy; to explore; to ex- 
amine by observation. 

The house of Joseph sent to descry Bethel. 

Judg. i. 23. 

2. To detect; to find out; to (tiscover any- 
thing concealed. 

Scouts each const light-armed scour. 

Each quarter to descry the distant foe. Milton. 

3. To see; to behold; to have a sight of from 
a distance;, as, the seamen descried land.— 

4. t To give notice of something suddenly 
discovered; to discover. ‘ He would to him 
deserie great treason to him meant. ’ Spenser. 

Descry (de-skri'), n. Discovery; thing dis- 
covered. Shak. [Obsolete and rare.] 
Desecrate (de'se-krat), uf. pret. & pp. de- 
secrated; ppr. desecrating. [Tiiis word ap- 
pears to be formed from the negative pre- 
fix df!, and L. sacer, sacred, to express the 
opposite of conseorate.l 1, To divert from 
a sacred purpose or appropriation; to treat 
in a sacrilegious maimer; to render un- 
hallowed: opposed to consecrate; as, to de- 
secrate a donation to a church. 

The profane theatrical monument 'ivhich some 
superannuated or carele.ss dean has permitted to dis- 
grace caddesiecrate the walls of ^Vestrainster Abbey. 

Theodore Hook. 

2. To divest of a sacred character or office. 

The clergy cannot suffer corporal punishment, 
without being previously desecroited. Tooke. 

Desecration (de-se-knl'shon), n. The act of 
diverting from a sacred purpose or use to 
which a thing had been devoted; the act of 
divesting of a sacred character or olfice; 
the act of treating sacrilegiously or render- 
ing unhallowed. 

Various profanations of the Sabbath have of late 
years been evidently gaining ground among us so as 
to threaten a gradual desecration of that holy day. 

Bp. Porteoas. 

Desert (de'zCrt), a. [L. desertus, pp. of de- 
sero, desertum, to forsake, abandon— tfe, 
priv., and sero, sertum, to unite, to join 
together.] Uninhabited; untilled; waste; 
uncultivated; pertaining to or having the 
appearance of a desert; as, a desert island; 
a dei'C'rf land or country. 

He found them in a desert land and in the waste 
howling wildernes.s. Deut. x.xxii. to. 

Full many a flower is born to blush imseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. Gray. 

Desert (de'zCrt), n. [L. desertum, neut. 
sing. pp. of desero. See tlie adjective.] .4ii 
uninlialiited tract of land; a region in its 
natural state; a wilderness; a solitude; par- 
ticularly, a vast sandy, stony, or rocky ex- 
panse, almost destitute of moisture and 
vegetation; as, the deserts of Arabia and 
Africa. 

Oh ! that the desert were my dwelling-place, 

With one fair spirit for my minister. ' Byron. 

One simile that solitary shines 

In the dry desert of a thousand lines. Pope., 

Desert (de-z6rt'), v.i. [See the adjective.] 

1. To forsake; to leave utterly; to abandon; 
to quit with a view not to return to; as, to 
desert a friend; to desert our country: to 
desert a cause. 

Deserted at his utmo.st need 

By those his former bounty fed. Di-yden. 

2. To leave without permission; to foi’sake, 
the service iii which one is engaged, in 
violation of duty; as, to desert the army; to 
desert one’s colours; to desert a ship.— To 
desert the diet, in Scots criminal km, to 
abandon proceedings In the particuhu' libel 
in virtue of which a panel has been brought 
into court.— Forsake, Desert, Abandon. See 
under Forsake.— Syn. To forsake, leave, 
abandon, relinquish, quit, depiu't from. 

Desert (dS-zert'), v.i. To quit a service or 
post without pei'misslon; to riui away; as, 
to desert from the arniy. 

The poor fellow Imd deserted, and was not afraid 
of being overtaken and carried back. Goldsmith. 

Desert (de-zCrt'), n. [0. Fr. deserte, merit, 
recompense, from deservir, to merit. See: 
Deserve.] 1 . A deserving; that which gives 
a right to reward or demands, or which ren- ;: 
ders liable to punishment; merit or demerit; . 
that wluch entitles to a recompense of eqUid 
value, or demands a punishment equal to 
the offence; good conferred, or evil done, 
which merits an equivalent return; as, a 
wise legislature will reward or punish men : 
according to their dfiserts. 

All desert import's an eqtmlity between the good / 
conferred and the good deserved or made due. ; 

South. 

He either fe.ar-s his fate too much, 

Of his rt'fvcr-i'v are small. 

That dares not put it to the touch. 

To, gain or lose it all. Marg. 0/ Montrose. 

2. That which is deseiwed; reward or pun- 
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DESIGNEDLY 


ishiuent merited. ‘Render to them their 
th'nert.’ I's. xxviii. 4 .— Syn. Merit, worth, 
e.’ccellence, due. 

Deseii; (de-zert‘), n. Same as Dessert 
Johnson. 

Deserter (de-zert‘er), n. A person who for- 
sake.? his cause, his post, or his party or 
friend; particularly, a soldier or seaman 
wlio quits the service without permission, 
and in violation of his engagement. 
Desertfiil (de-z6rt'f\il), a. High m desert; 
meritorious. [Rare.] 

Till I be more desertfiU in your eye. Beau. Si- FI. 

Desertion (de-zhr'shon), n. 1. The act of 
forsaking or abandoning, as a party, a 
friend, a country, an army or military baud, 
or a ship; the act of quitting, with an in- 
tention not to return. —2, The state of being 
deserted or forsaken; as, the icing in his 
desertion. ‘The desertion in which rve 
lived.’ ffoftoin.— 3. The state of being for- 
saken by God; spiritual despondency. ‘The 
agonies of a soul under tfei'ertiow.’ South. 
-- Desert inn of the (Met in Soots law, the aban- 
doning judicially, in a criminal process, 
proceedings on the particular libel in virtue 
of whicli a panel has been brought into 
court. 

Desertless (de-zhrt'les), n. Without merit 
or claim to favour or rewiu'd; undeserv- 
ing. 

It li.is ple.'ised you, gentlemen, rather in your in- 
dulgence than your wi.sdom, to observe in your elec- 
tion to the cimir the Shaksperirm maxim of choosing 
the most deser/Uss- man to be constable. 

Lard Bllesmere. 

Desertlessly (de-ztSrt'les-li), adv. Unde- 
servedly, 

Desertness (de'zfirt-nes), n. Desert state or 
condition. ‘The desertness of the country. ’ 
irduii 

Desertrice,t Desertrixt (de-z6rt'ris, de- 
zcrt'riks), n. A female who deserts. Milton. 
Deserve (do-zdrv')i t. pret. & pp. deseroed; 
ppr. deserving. [O.Er. de, server, desservir, 
from L. desenrio, to serve diligently— lifi, 
inteus., and sei'vio, to serve.] 1. To merit; 
to he worthy of: applied to good or evil. 
Since we nfe.rerr.wrf the name of friends, 

And thine effect so lives in me, 

A iJait of mine may iive in thee, 

And move thee on to tioble ends. Tsimysan. 
I.et none admire 

Tiiat riches grow in iieiij that .soil may best 
Dsserzv tiie precious bane. Millan. 

2. To merit hy labour or services; to have a 
just claim, to an equivalent for good con- 
ferred; as, tlie labourer deserves his wtiges; 
he deserves the vidue of his services.— 3. 'To 
merit l»y good actions or qualities in gene- 
ral; to be worthy of, on account of e.xcel- 
leace. 

‘Tis not in mortals to command success; 

But weil do more, Sempremius; we'll dem-niit. 

Addimt. 

4. To he worthy of, in a bad sense; to merit 
by an evil act; as, to deserve Itlame or imu- 
ishment. 

God exact«th of thee less than thhie iniquity i/d- 
Job xL 6. 

5. t To serve; to treat; to lieneflt. ‘ A man 
that hath so wtdl deserred mo.’ jVassinger. 

Deserve (dd-zCrv’'). r.i. To merit; to be, 
worthy of or deserving; as, he desaroes well 
or ill of liis noighbour. 

Those they lionoiiretl, as liaving; power tn work or 
cease, as men of theiin Hooker. 

Deservedly (dd-zi'rv'ed-li), (id.v. Justly; 
according to dc,svrt, whetiier of good or 
evil. 

K nmn dsseri’edly cuts himself off from the affec- 
tiiHSs of that community which lie endeavours to .sub- 
vert ' Addison. 

Deserver (dii-zt-rv'er), n. He who deserves 
or meritH; one who i.s worthy of; u.sed geno- 
r.'illy in a good sense. 

Deserving (dc-/f.i'v'in;.-), «. "Wortliy of re- 
ward or prai.se; meritorious; possessed of 
good qualities that entitle to approbation; 
as, a deservinrj ollicer. 

Deserving (dG-zerv'ing), n. Tlie act of merit- 
ing; desert; merit. 

Ye Imve done unto him .acccirding tci the deseroinsy 
of his hands. Jmlff. l-t. ifi- 

AH friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 

The cup of their S/iai-. 

Deservingly (de-zcrv'ing-li), ads. Merito- 
j'ionsly; with just desert. 

Deshabille (dc-za-bOl'). n. I'T’r., compounded 
of dcs, equivalent to L. dis, implying .sepa- 
ration from or negation of, and hahiller, to 
dress, tom L. hmilk, convenient, suitable, 
from /taico, to have.] Undress; a loose morm I 
.ing'dress, ^ ' i 
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Desiccant (de-sik'ant), a. iSee Desiccate.] 
Drying, 

Desiccant (de-sik'ant), n. A medicine or 
application that dries a sore. 

Desiccate (dS-sUdat), v.t pret. &pp. desic- 
cated; ppr. desiccating. [L. desicco, to dry 
up— (te, intens., and sicco, to dry.] To dry; 
to exhaust of moisture; to exliale or remove 
moisture from. ‘Bodies desiccated by heat 
or age.' Bacon. 

Desiccate (de-sik'at), v.i. To become dry. 
Desiccation (de-sik-ka'slion), n. The act of 
making dry; the state of being dried. 
Desiccative (de-sik'a-tiy), a. Drying; tend- 
ing to dry; that has the power to dry. 
Desicoative (de-sik'a-tiv), n. A drying or 
absorbing substance; an application that 
drie.s up secretions. 

The ashes of a hedgehog are said to be a great 
i desiccative of fistulas. Bacon, 

Desiderate (de-sid'Cr-at), v.t. \h. desidaro, 
desideratum, to long lor, to feel the want 
of. See Consider.] To want; to feel the 
want of; to miss; to desire. ‘A work so 
much desired, and yet desid, crated.’ Sir T. 
Browne. 

Please to point out one word missing that ought to 
have been there; please to insert .a desiderated stanza. 
You cannot. Prof. IVilson. 

Desideration {de-sid'6r-a"shon), n. l. The 
act of desiderating, or of desiring with sense 
of want or regret. 

Desire is aroused by hope, while desideration is 
inflicted by reminiscence. Wni. Taylor. 

2. The thing desiderated. 

Desiderative (de-sid'Cr-at-iv), a. Having or 
implying desire; expressing or denoting de- 
sire; as, a desiderative verb. 

Desiderative (dS-suTCr-at-iv), n. l. An ob- 
ject of desu’e.— 2. In gram, a verb formed 
from another verb, and expressing a desire 
of doing the action implied in the primitive 
verb. , 

Desideratum (dS-8id'6r-a"tum), n. pi. De- 
siderata (de-sid'fsr-iV'ta). [L., neut. of de- 
sideratus, pp. of desidero, to desire,] That 
wliich is desired; that which is not possessed, 
but which is desirable; any perfection or 
improvement which is wanted. 

To correct this inconvenience has long been a 
iiesidera/nm in tlnut act. PaUy. 

The great desiderata are ta.ste and common sense. 

■ Coterids;e. 

Desidiose,t Desidioust (dS-si'di-ds, di-si'- 
dl-iis), a. [L. tfesidfosMi!, idle— da, intens., 
and si'do, to sit,]. Idle; lazy. 
Desidlousuesst (de-sid'i-us-nes), n. lazi- 
ness; indolence. M. Bacon., 

Desiflitment (dS-sIt'ment), n. The act of 
malnng unsightly; disfigurement. [Rare.] 

Substitute jury-maste at \vbatever desighfmeut or 
tlamage hi risk. Tiittes. 

Design (de-siiT or de-zin'), u. if. [1. deslgno, 
to mark out, to point out, to contrive— ds, 
and signo, to seal or stamp, from signum, 
mark, sign.] 1. To plan and delineate by 
drawing the outline or figure of; to sketch, 
as in painting and other works of art, as for 
a pattern or model; to project or plan. 

Thus wliile tliey speed their pace, the prince de- 

The new-elected seat, and draws tlie line.s. 

Dryden. 

2. To contrive for a purpose ; to project 
with an end iu view; to form hi idea, as a 
scheme. 

Ask of politicians the end for which laws were ori- 
ginally designed, and they will answer. ... ' As a 
protection of the poor and weak, against the oppres- 
sion of the rich and powerful.' . Burke. 

3. 'To mentally devote to; to set apart in 
intention; to intend; as, we design this 
ground for a garden. 

One of tliose places vras desigtied by the old man 
to his son. Clarendon. 

4. To mark out by tokens; to indicate; to 
denote; to give a name to; as, he designed 
himself John Smith. 

Meet me to*niorrow where the master 

And tins fraternity shall desig-n. Beau, FI. 

Syn. To sketch, plan, invent, contrive, pur- 
pose, intend, devote, project, mean. 

Desi^ (de-sIn' or de-zin'), v.i 1. f To set 
out or start, with a certain desthiation in 
view; to direct one’s course. : 

From this ciq' she designed for Collin (Cologne) 
conducted by the Earl of Arundel. E-velyn. 

2. To intend; to purpose; as, to design to 
write an essay or to study law. 

Design (de-smO, n. 1. A plan or representa- 
tion of a thing by an outline ; sketch; general 
view; first idea represented by visible lines, 
as in painting or architecture. 
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Design is not the offspring of idle fancy, it is the 
studied result of accumulative observation and de- 
lightful habit, Jtuskm. 

2. A scheme or plan in the mind; pui-pose; 
intention; aim; as, a wise man is distin- 
guished hy the judiciousness of Mb designs; 
it is my design to educate my son for the 
bar. 

Envious commands, invented witli design 
To keep them low, whom knowledge might exalt. 

Milton, 

Henoe— 3. In a bad sense, an evil intention 
or pui'pose, such as a scheme to acquire 
what is not one’s own, or to do an injury to; 
commonly followed by upon; as, he had 
designs upon the crown. ‘ A sedate settled 
design upon a man’s life.’ Locke. — 4, Con- 
trivance; the adaptation of means to a pre- 
conceived end; as, the evidence of design in 
a watch. 

See wliat a lovely shell, ... 

With delicate spire and whorl, 

How exquisitely minute, 

A miracle of Tennyson, 

6. The realization of an artistic idea; speci- 
fically, the emblematic or decorative figni’- 
ing' upon embroidei-y, medals, fabrics, and 
the like. 

Silent light 

Slept bn the painted walls, wherein were wrought 
Two grand designs. Tennyson. 

6. In music, the invention and conduct of 
the subject; the disposition of every part, 
and the general order of the whole.— Hc/toofe 
of de.sign, institutions iu which persons are 
instructed in the arts and in the principles 
of design for manufacturing purposes, and 
with the- view of diffusing a knowledge of, 
and a taste for, the fine lU'ts among the 
people generally. 

Designable (de-sin‘a-hl or dS-zin'a-bl), a. 
Capable of being designed or marked out; 
distinguishable. ‘The designable parts.’ 
Boyle. 

Designate (de'sig-natX m.t. pret. <fc pp. desig- 
nated; -p-gv. designating. [L. designo, dc.'dg- 
natum. See De.sign.] 1. To mark out f>r 
show so as to make Icnown; to indicate by 
visible lines, marks, description, or some- 
thing known and determinate; as, to desig- 
nate fhe limits of a coimtrjr; to designate 
the spot where a star appears in the heavens; 
to designate the place where the troops 
landed. —2. To point out; to distinguish from 
others by indication; to name and settle 
the identity, of ; as, to he able to designate 
every individual who was concerned in a 
riot.— S. To appoint; to select or distinguish 
for a particular purpose; to assign: with 
for; as, to designate an officer /or the com- 
mand of a station: or with to; as, this cap- 
tain was designated to that .station. — Syn. To 
name, denominate, style, entitle, character- 
ize, descriJie. 

Designate(de'sig-nat),a. xi.ppolnted;marked 
out; a,s, the bishop designate. 

Designation (de-sig-na'shon), n. l. The act 
of pointing, or marking out by signs or ob- 
jects ; a distinguishing from others; indica- 
tion; as, the designafimi of an estate by 
boundaries. — ^2. ApiJointment; direction; as, 
a claim to a throne gi’ounded on the desig- 
nation of a predecessor. 

He is an High-priest, and a Saviour .ill-sufficient.. 
First, by his Fatlier's eternal designation. Hopkins. 

3. Appointment; a selecting and appointing: 
assignment; as, the designation of an officer 
to a particular command.— 4. Import; dis- 
tinct application. 

Finite and infinite are priraarily attributed in their 
first designation to things which have parts. Locke. 

6. Description; character; disposition. 

Such are tlie accidents which, sometimes remem- 
bered, and perhaps sometimes forgotten, produced 
tliat particular designaiicm of mind, and propensity 
for some certain .science or employment whicli is 
commonly called Genin-s. fo/inson. 

6. That which designates; distinctive appel- 
lation; spedflcally, in Soots laic, addition to 
a name, as of title, profession, trade, or 
occupation, to distinguish the person from 
others.— 7. In Scots law, the setting apart 
of manses and glebes for the clergy from 
the church lands of the parish by the pres-: 
hytery of the bounds. 

Designative (de'sig-nat-iv), a. Serving to 
designate or indicate. 

Designator (de'slg-nat-6r), n. 1. One who 
designates or points out. —2. In Rom. antiq. 
an officer who assigned to each person his 
rank and place in public shows and cere- 
monies. 

Designators^ (de'sig-na-to-ri), a. Tliat de- 
signates; clesignative. 

Designedly (de-sln'ed-li or de-zln'ed-li), adv. 


w, tvig; wh, wAig; zh, azure,— See Key: 



JDESICa’-J^DNESS 

By design; purposely inteiitiunally: op- 
^ jKiswl to accidentally, igiiontiitly, or inad- 

Designedness (de-siu'ea-ncs or dG-zm'ed- 
iies^ «. 'I'lie attribute or quality of being 
dtssigiiing; eiuinlng sdieiiiing. 

All the liiwtraiture of himian nature is drawn over 
wiVl. the du- kj' and irrcffular features of base 

and malicious cunning, £ar>ow. 

Designer (du-sin'rr or dej-zin'tir), n. 1. One 
who designs, inai'ica out, or plans; one who 
fnuaos a selierne or project; a contriver.— 
2, One who plots; one wlio lays a splieme; 
in a bad seiiBe. ‘Ambitious designers. 
IluMinund. -X lumxnvf. andtho/ine arts, 
one w'lio conceives or forms a design to 
lie afterwards more elaborately executed; 
one who designs figures and patterns for 

ornamental or artistic purposes. 

Designful (dij-siu'ful or de-ziu'ftjl), a. lull 
of design: designing. _ 

Designfulness (de-sin'ful-nes or de-zm'fiil- 
11 C.S). n. The state or quality of being _de- 
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Designing (de-6 _ . . - - . . 

«, Artful; insidious; intriguing; contriving 
schemes of mischief; as, designing men are 
always liable to suspicion. 

Designment (de-sin'inent or de-zin'ment), 
n. 1. Design; sketch; delineation. 

For though that some mean artist’s skill were shown 
In tniiighnfr colours, or in placing light, 

Yet still the fair desisnmeni was Ins own. Dry den. 

2. Design; purpose; aim; intent; scheme. 
She received advice both of the king's desperate 

estate and of the duke's desigmfteitis against lier. 

Sir Hayward. 

3. t Enterprise. 

The desperate tempest liath so bang'd tlie Turks, 
That their de.n.C’tmeHt halts. Shale. 

Desilver (de-sil'vtir), v.t. To deprive of 
silver; as, to dcsilver lead. 

Desilverisation, Desilverization (de-siT- 
v6r-iz-a"shon), n. The act or process of de- 
priving lead of the silver present in its oi'e. 
Desilverise, Desilverize (de-siFvdr-iz), a.t. 
To: deprive of silver, as lead. 

Desineucet (de'siu-ens), [L. desino, to 
give over, to cease, to end— dc, down, and 
sino, to leave.] End; close. Bp. Jlall. 
Desineutt (de'siu-eiit), a. Ending; e.xtreme; 
lowermost. ‘In front of this sea were placed 
six Tritons . . . theii' dasincnf parts flsh.’ 
B.Jonsm. 

Deslpientt (dc-si'pi-ent), a. [L. desipiens, 
desipio, to dote— cis^ pi'lv., and sapio, to be 
wise.] Trifling; foolish; playful. Smart. 
Desirability (de-zii''a-l)ll"i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being desirable; desirableness. 
Desirable (de-zir^a-bl), a. [See Desike.] 
Worthy of desire; that is to be wished for 
with sincerity or earnestness; calculated or 
fitted to excite a wish to possess. ‘ BesiraUa 
iuiiplitude and extent of thought.’ }f'atts. 

It is a thing the most desirable to man, and most 
agreeable to the goodne.ss of God, that he should 
send forth his liglit .ind his truth by a speci.al reve- 
lation, Papers. 

Desirable (dS-zir'a-bl), n. Anything desired 
or wortliy of being desired. 

The unseen desiraMes of the spiritual world. 

J'Vatts. 

Desirableness (dS-zir'a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality .of being desirable. 

Desirably (de-ziria-blO, adv. In a desirable 
maimer. 

Desire (de-ziri), n. [Er. disir, from the 
verb (which see).] 1. An emotion or excite- 
■ merit of the mind, directed to the attain- 
ment or possession of an object from which 
pleasure, .sensual, intellectual, or spiritual, 
is expected; a passion excited by the love of 
: an object, or uneasiness at the rvant of it, 

. and directed to its attainment or possession. 
The ifrjtVr of the moth for the star, 

- ' Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. Shelley. 

: ^ . We endeavoured: . . . to see your face with great 
I Thes, ii. 17. 

/ i lleffw is the ' uneasiness a m.an finds in liimself 
upon the absence of anything, whose pre.sent eniov- 
. ment carrie.s the idea of delimit wltli 11, lx£e. 

2. A prayer or request to obtain. 

He will fulfil the , desire of them that fear him. 

3. The object of desire; that which’is^le- 
sired. 

.The desire at all nations shall come. ' Hag. ii. 7; 

A Love; affection. 

O’er her warm cheek, and rising bosom move 
The bloom of young and purple light of love. 

5. Appetite; lust. 


1 the of the flesh. Eph. ii. 3. 

I a.t Regret for some dear object lost; desid- 
I eration, 

And warm te.irs gushing from tlieir eyes, with pas- 
sionate desire 

Oftheir kind manager. Chapman. 

SYS. Wish, craving, inclination, eagerness, 
aspiration, longing. 

Desire (de-ziri), v.t. pret. & pp. desired; ppr. 
dssiriiiff. [Er. desirer, from L. desidero, to 
desire.] 1. To wish for the possession or 
enjoyment of, with a greatei' or less degree 
of earnestness; to covet. It exiiresses less 
strength of alfeetioii than longing. 

Neither shall any man desire thy land. Ex. xxxiv. 24. 

When one is contented, there Is no more to be de- 
sired; and avhere there is no more to hedesHed, there 
is an end of it. Trans of Don. Quixote, 

2 . To express a wish to obtain; to ask; to 
request; to petition. 

Then she said. Did I desire a son of my Lord ? 

2 Ki. iv. 28. 

3. t To require; to claim. 

A doleful case desires a doleful song. Spenser. 

4. To long for, as some lost object; to de- 
siderate; to regret. 

His clmir desires him here in vain. 7 ennysoii. 

He (Jehoram) reigned in Jerusalem eight years, 
and departed without being desired. 

2 Chron. xxi. 20, 

Syn. To long for, hanker after, covet, wish, 
beg, ask, request, solicit, entreat. 

Desire (de-ziri), v.i. 'To be in a state of desire 
or anxiety. 

For not to desire or admire, if a man could learn it, 
were more 

Than to walk .all day like the sultan of old in a gar- 
den of spice. Tennyson. 

Desired (de-zirdO, p. and a. Wished for; 
coveted; requested; entreated. 

He bringeth them unto their desired h.aven. 

Ps. evil. 30. 

Desirer (de-zirier), n. One who desires or 
asks: one who wishes. 

Desirous (de-zirius), a. l. Wishing for; wish- 
ing to obtain; wishful; covetous; solicitous; 
anxious; eager. 

Be not desirous of his dainties. Prov. xxiii. 3. 
Jesus knew they were desirous to ask lihn. 

John .xvi. 19. 

2. t Desirable. 

Desirously (de-zTr'us-li), adr. With desire; 
with earnest wishes. 

Desirousness (de-zirius-nes), n. The state 
or affection of being desirous. 

Desist (de-sist'), v.i. [L. desisto, to stand off 
or aloof, to desist— de, away from, and sinto, 
to stand.] To stop; to cease to act or pro- 
ceed; to forbear: often with from; as, he 
desisted from his purpose; sometimes witli 
the iniinitive. ‘To desfet from his bad 
practice.’ Massinger. 'Desist to build at 
all.’ Shale.— &YN. To stop, forbear, leave 
off, cease, discontinue. 

Desistance, Desistence (de-sist'ans, de- 
sist'ens), n. A ceasing to act or proceed; a 
stopping. ‘Desistance from giving.’ Boyle. 
Desistive (de-sist'iv), a. Ending; conclud- 
ing. [Rare.] 

Desitiont (de-si'shon), n. [L. desitus, from 
desino, desitum — de,dowu,andsmo,to leave.] 
End. 

Desitivet (de'sit-iv), a. [See Desition.] 
Eiiial; conclusive. ‘Desitive propositions.’ 
Watts. 

Desitivet (de'sit-iv), n. In logic, a proposi- 
tion which relates to an end or termina- 
tion. 

Desk (desk), n. [A. Sax. disc, a table, a dish; 
L.L. diseus, a desk, L. discus, Gr. diskos, a. 
disk, a quoit. See Dais, Dish, Disk,] An 
inclining table for the use of writers and 
readers, often made with a box or drawer 
underneath, and sometimes with a book- 
case above; a frame or case to be placed on 
a table for the same purpose. The name is 
sometimes extended to the whole structure 
or erection to which such a slojiing table is 
attached, in the Church of England, to 
the raised seat from which the morning and 
evening service is read, in Scotch churches 
to the seat of the jirecentor, and in the 
United States to the pulpit in a church. 

He is drawn leaning on a desh, with his bible be- 
fore him. , I«. IP'alfou. 

Desk (desk)i vX To shut up in, or as in, a 
desk; to treasure. ‘In a walnut shell was 
desJeed,.' TmMm. ;[Rare.] 

Deskwork (deskVGrk), -a. Work at the 
desk; work at ivriting, as the work of a 
clerk, a literary man, &c. 

All my poor scrapings from a dozen years 
Gf dust and aferAwev*. Tennyson. 
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Desman (des'inan), n. The musk-rat {Gale- 
niys pyrenaioa'). See Mesic-KAT,'2. 
Desinid, Desmidian (ilcs'mid, dcs-mi'di-an), 
n. A plant of tlie order Desmldiaeete. , 
Desmidiaceas, Desmidiese (des-mi'di-a"- 
se-e, des-nii-di'e-e), n. pi. [Gr. desmos, a 
chain, and cidos, resemblance. ] A nat. order 
of miorosoopic,fresh-water,confervoid Algal. 
They are green gelatinous plants composed 
of variously formed cells having a bilateral 
symmetry, Avhich are either free, or in 
linear series, or collected into bundles or 
into starlike groups, and imbedded in a 
common gelatinous coat. The reproduction 
is by cell division, by germinating spores 
after conjugation, or by zoospores. Des- 
midiacem differ from Diatoniaceie in their 
green colour and absence of silex. 

Desmiue (des'min), n. [Gr. desxnos, a liga- 
ment.] A zeolitic mineral tiiat crystallizes in 
little silken tufts, accompanying spinellanc 
in the lava of extinct volcanoes on the banks 
of the Rhine. It is a silicate of almniua 
and lime. Called also Stilbite. 
Desmi03perme2e(des'mi-6-spGr"nie-e),n. pi. 
[Gr. desmios, binding, from (ftwinox, a chain, 
and sperma, seed.] One of the divisions of 
rose-spored Algie, in which the spores are 
not scattered, but form distinct chains like 
little necklaces. 

Desmobrya (des-mo'l.iri-a), n. pi. [Gr. des- 
rnos, a chain, and hryon, a kind of mossy 
sea-Aveed.] A term given to the ferns in 
which the fronds are jiroduced terminally, 
that is, from the apex of the caudex, and 
are adherent to it. 

Desmodium (des-mo'di-um), n. [Gr. desmos, 
a liand, in allusion to its stamens being 
joined.] A genus of plants, nat. order Le- 
gnminosro, consisting of herbs, .shrubs, or 
trees, with leaves of three or live leaflets, or 
sometimes reduced to a single leaflet. I'lie 
smallish floivers are in terminal or lateral 
racemes, and the pods are flat and jointed, 
each joint with one seed. 'The best known 



Semaphore Plant {Desmodium gynms). 


species is D. gyrans, the seniaphore plant, 
remarkable for the peculiar rotatory move- 
ments of its leaflets. This motion goes on 
though the air be quite still, and is scarcely 
at all influenced by mechanical irritation. 
The leaflets move in nearly all conceivable 
ways; tivo of them may be at rest and 
the other revolving, or all three may be 
moving together, The moA-ements are most 
pbAious Avhen the plant is in a liot-house, 
Avith a strong sun shining. Up wards of 130 
species are, known, natives , of the Avarmer 
regions of the earth. 

Desmodus (desTno-dus),Ji. A genus of b.ats, 
including the true vampires. See TASiiTKE. 

Desmograpliy (des-mog'ra-fi), n. [Gr. des- 
mos, a ligament, and grapho, to describe.] 
A description of the ligaments of the body. 

Desmoid (des'moid), a. [Gr. desmos, a band, 
a bundle, and eidos, resemblance. ] Resembl- 
ing abundle; speoiflcally, in surg. applied to 
certain fibrous tumour.s, Avhich, on section, 
present numerous AA’hite, glistening fibres, 
intimately interwoA'en or arranged in bun- 
dles, constituting circles or loops intercross- 
ing each other. 

Desmology (des-mol'o-ji), n. [Gr. desmos, 
a ligament, : and logos, a cllscour.se.] The 
name given to that branch of anatomy Avhich 
treats of the ligaments and sineAvs. 

Desmotomy (des-mot'o-mi),n. [Gr. desmos, 
and tome, a cutting.] The act or art of dis- 
secting the ligaments. 

Desolate (de'so-lat), a. [L. desoluius, pp. of 
desolo, desola twn, to leave alone, to forsake. 
See the verb.] 1. Destitute or deprh'ed of 
inhabitants; desert; uninhabited; denoting 
either stripped of inhabitants, or never 
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having been inhabited; as, a desolate Wilder- 
ness. ‘A desolate island.’ Broome. 

1 will m.ike the cities of Judah rfejo/ofe, witliout an 
inhabitant. Jer. ix. ii. 

2. Laid waste; in a ruinous condition; ne- 
glected; de.stroyed; as, desolate altars; deso- 
late towers. --8. Solitary; without a com- 
panion; forsaken. 

No one is so .nccursed by fate. 

No one so utterly desolate. 

But some heart though unknown, 
Responds unto his own. Lonifellonu. 

1. Deprived of comfort; afflicted. 

My heart within me is desolate, Ps. cxliii. 4. 

Syn. Desert, uninhabited, lonely, waste, for- 
lorn, forsaken, abandoned. 

Desolate (de'so-lat),®. t. pret. &pp. desolated; 
ppr. desolating. [L. desolo, desolatum, to 
leave alone, to forsake — de, inteiis., and 
solo, today waste, from solus, alone. See 
Sole, a. ] To deprive of inhabitants; to make 
de.sert; to lay waste; to ruin; to ravage. 

The i.sland of Atlantis was not swallowed by an 
, earthquake, but wa,s desolated by a particular deluge. 

Bacon. 

Those, who with the gun, ... 

Worse than the season, desolate the fields. Thomson. 

Desolately (de'so-lat-li), ado. In a desolate 
manner. 

Desolateness (de'so-lat-nes), ». A state of 
being desolate. 

Desolater (de'so-lat-6r), n. One wiio lays 
waste or desolates; that which desfilates. 
Desolation (de-s6-hVshon), n. 1 . The act of 
desolating; destruction or expulsion of in- 
habitants; devastation; laying waste. 

W'lmt witlt your praises of the couiitryj whnt with 
your discourse of the lamentable desolation thereof, 
made by the Scots, you have filled me with a great 
compassion. STensen. 

2. A place deprived of inhabitants or other- 
wise wasted, ravaged, and ruined. 

How is Babylon become a desolation among the 
nations. ' Jer. 1 . 23. 

8. The state of being desolated or laid waste; 
the state of being desolate; gloominess; des- 
titution; ruin. 

Choose them for yolir lords who spoil and burn 
whole countries and call desalaiiou peace. Fisher, 

. Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
ifesolaiio/t, ' Mat, xii, 23. 

4. The agency by which anything is deso- 
lated. 

ZXvolation shall come upon thee suddenly, which 
thou Shalt not know, Is. xlvii. it. 

Syn. Euin, destruction, haroc, devastation, 
rarage, sadness, destitution, melancholy, 
glooiii, gloominess. 

Desolator (de'so-lat-fir), n. One who de- 
solates, Byron. 

DeSOlAtory (de-so'la-to-ri), a. Causing de- 
solation. ‘Desototory judgments.' Bp. Hall. 
[Rare.] 

DesopMsticate (dS-so-flst'ik-at), v.t. To 
clear from sophism or error. H(ire.. [Rare.] 
Despair (de-sparO,w. [See the verb.] 1. Hope- 
lessness; a hopeless state; a destitution of 
hope or expectation. 

We are perplexed, but not in d-esfutir. 

2 Cor. iv, S. 

Despair IS Xha thout>:ht of the unattainableness of 
any good, which works diiTerently in men’s minds, 
sometimes producing uneasiness or pain, sometimes 
rest ami indolenc3', Lcche, 

2. That which causes despair; that of which 
there is no hope. 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures. Shak. 

3. In theal, loss of hope in the mercy of God. 
May not hope in God, or godly sorrow, be perverted 

into presumption or de.rpair. Bp, Sprat. 

Syn. Desperation, despondencj', liopeless- 
:ness..':' .. 

Despair (do-spar'), v.i. [O.i'r. desperer (now 
(Msespiirer), from L. despero—de, priv., and 
szjeru, to hope. Spero is allied to Slat root 
sprih, to desire. Prosper is from same root,] 
'To be without hope; to give up all hope or 
expectation: followed by o/. 

: . Werfcr/'nfy-rrfeven cy"Hfe. s Cor. i. 8. 

. Nevex despair ij/' God's ble.ssings here or (jAhis 
reward hereafter, IVake, 

—Despair, Despond. See under Despond. 
Despairt (de-sparO, v.t ■. l. To give np hope 
of; to lose conMence in. 

I would not the greatest design that could 

be attempted. Milton. 

% To cause to despair; to deprive of hope. 

: To (le.xpair the governoiir to deliver it into the 
enemies’ hands. Sir K. tVillidms. 

Despairer (dS-spar'or), n. One without 
'.hope. " 

Despairful (de-spftr'fnl), a. Full of, or iii- 
dioatiiig, despair; hopeless. ^Despair/til 
iouteies.’ Spenser. 


■ DespaMng (de-spar'ing), a. Indulging in 
despair; prone to despair; indicating despair; 
as, a despam?ig disposition; & despairing 
dry. 

Despairingly (de-spar'ing-li), adv. In a de- 
spairing manner; in a maimer indicating 
hopelessness. 

He speaks desprairittgiy and severely of our society. 

Despail’ingness (de-spar'ing-nes), n. State 
of being despairing; hopelessness. Clarice. 
Despatch, (des-pach'), r.f. [Fr. d6p&elm\ 
O.Fr. Aepeeeher, despeecher, to despatch, to 
expedite, ‘from,' says LittiA ‘a L.L. verb 
dispedico — dis, neg., and pedica, a snare,' 
Brachet, however, derives dApecher from a 
hypothetical L.L. dispaetdre, from L, dis, 
neg., and pango, pactum, to fasten.] 1. To 
send or send away; particularly applied to 
the sending of messengers, agents, and let- 
ters on siiecial business, and often implying 
haste; as, the king despatched an envoy to 
the court of Madrid; he despatched orders 
or letters to the commander of the forces in 
Spain. 

Some hero must be despatched to be.ir 
The mournful message to Pelides’ ear. Pope. 

2. To send out of the world; to put to 
death. 

The company shall stone them with stones, and 
despatch them with their .swords. Ezek. xxiii, 47. 

3. 'To perform; to execute speedily; to finish. 

Ere we put ourselves in arms, despatch we 
The business we have talked of. Shak. 

4. t To bereave; to deprive. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once despatched. 

.Shak. 

Perhaps* however, in this passage despatch 
has the sense of to send away, to send out of 
the world, while 0 / is equal to/row.— o.f To 
rid; to free. 

I had clean despatched myself of this great charge. 

Udall. 

Spelled also Dw'pate/k— S yn. To expedite, 
hasten, speed, accelei’ate, perform, conclude, 
finisli, slay, kill. 

Despatcht (des-pach'), v.i. 1. To conclude 
an affair with another; to transact and 
finish. 

They have despatched with Poinpey. Shak. 

2. To go expeditiously. 

Despatch, I say, and find the forester. Shak. 

Despatcll (des-pach'>, n. 1. The act of des- 
patching, or state of being despatcliecl; 
dismissal on an errand or on a commission. 
‘The several messengers from hence at- 
tend despatch.’ S7ia/c. — 2. The sending 
away or despatching of anything, as the 
winding np of a business; the getting rid of 
or doing away with something; dismissal: 
riddance. ‘A quick despatch of complaints.’ 
Shak. 

AVliat needed then that terrible despatch of it into 
your pocket ? Shak, 

3. Speedy performance; execution or trans- 
action of business with due diligence. 

Affected despatch is one of the most dangerous 
thing.s to bfisiness that can be. Bacon. 

4. Speed; haste; expedition; due diligence; 
as, the business was done with desiuitch; go, 
but make despatch. ‘ Makes all swift des- 
patch in pursuit of the thing. ’ Shak —5. t Con- 
duct; management. 

You shall put 

This night’s great business into my despatch. 

Shak, 

6. A letter sent or to be sent with expedi- 
tion by a messenger express; or a letter on 
some affair of state or of public eonoei’n; or 
a packet of letters, sent by some public 
ofticer on public business: often used in the 
plural ; as, a vessel or a messenger has 
arrived with despatches; a despatch was 
immediately sent to the admiral. 

Thrice happy he whose name has been well spelt 
In the despatch. ■ Byron. 

7.1 A decisive answer. ‘To-day we shall 
have our despatch.’ Shak — Happy des- 
patch. See HAERr-KAREl. 

DespatcRer (des-pach'er), n. One who de- 
spatches. 

DespateRful, DispatcMiil (cles-pach'ful, 
dis-pacli'ful), a. Bent on haste; indicating 
haste; intent on speedy execution of busi- 
ness. ‘ DeBpatohful looks.’ Milton, 

Let one dispatChfullM some swain to lead 
A well-fed bullock from the grassy mead. Pope. 

Despect (de-spektO, «. Despection.;; con- 
tempt. Colmdge. [Rare.] 
pespection (de-spek'slion), «, [L. despeetiu, 
a looking down upon, from des- 

paetwn, to look down upon. See Despise, ] 


A looking : down ; a despising; contempt, 
Mountague. [Rare.] 

Despenat (de-spendO, r.f. To e.xpend ; to 
dispend; to spend; to squander. : 

Some noble men in Spain can despend Bso.tioo. 

Hotuell.. 

Desperado (des-p6-ra'd6), n. [Old Sp.] A 
desperate fellow; a furious man; a mad- 
man; a person urged by furiou,? passions; 
one fearless or regardless of safety. 
Desperate (des'pC-rat), a. [B. desperatus, 
pp. of tlespicro, to despair.] l.f Having no 
hope; without hope, 

I am desperate of obtaining' her. Shak. 

2. Without care of safety; i-ash; fearless of 
danger; as, a desperate man. 

And when the pibroch bids the battle rave, 

And level for the charge 3»our arms are laitk 
Where lives the desperate foe that for such onset 
staid. Sir ll\ Scott. 

3. Done or had recourse to without regard 
to consequences, or in the last extreme; pi'o- 
ceeding from despair; rash; reckless; e.x- 
treine; as, a desperate effort ; desperate 
diseases require desperate remedies. 

Beware of steps* The darkest 

Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 

Cawper. 

4. Despaired of; lost beyond hope of re- 
covery; irretrievable; past cure; hopeless; 
as, despjerate fortunes; a desperate under- 
taking; a desperate situation or cmidition; 
dcsTJcrate diseases require desperate reme- 
die.s.-— 5. Great in the extreme. [Colloq.] 

Concluding all were desp'rate sots and fools, 

That durst depart from Aristotle's rules. Pope. 

Syn. Hopeless, despairing, desponding,rash, 
headlong, precipitate, irretrievable, violent, 
mad, furious, frantic. 

Desperate t (des'p6-rat), n. A desperate 
man. Donne. 

Desperately (des'p6-rat-li), adv. , l. In a 
desperate manner, as in despair; hence, 
furiously; with rage; madly; without re- 
gard to danger or .safety; as, the troops 
fought desperately.— 2. Greatly; extremely; 
violently. [Colloq.] 

She' fell desperately in love with him. Addison’. 

Desperateness (des'p6-rat-nes)i n. Madness; 
fury; rash precipitance; violence; virulence. 

The foul elephnntine leprosy, alleviated for an 
hour, reappears in new force and desperateness ne.xt 
Imur. Carlyle. 

Desperation (des-pb-ra'shon), n. l. A de- 
spairing; a giving up of hope. ‘Desperation 
\ of success.’’ Hammond.— i. Hopelessness; 
despair; as, the men were in a state of des- 
peration. Hence— 3. Fury; rage; disregard 
of safety or danger; as, the men fought (vith 
desperation; they were urged to tfes^icm- 
tion. 

The very place puts toys of 

Without more motive into every brain. Shttk. 

Despicahility (des'pi-ka-bil''’i-ti), n. Des- 
picableness, JEclec, itev. 

Despicable (des'pi-ka-bl), «. [L.L. dcspica- 
bili.'i, from L. despicor, despicains, to despise, 
from despieia. See Despite.] That may be 
or deserves to be despised; contemptible; 
base ; mean ; vile ; woithless .* applicable 
equally to persons and things; as, a despi- 
cable. man; despicable company: a despi- 
cable siiVc.— Contemptible, Despicable, I’nl- 
try, Fitiful. See under CONTEMPTIBLE.— 
SVN; Contemptible, mean, vile, worthless, 
pitiful, sordid, low, base, degrading. 
Despicableness (des'pi-ka-bl-nes), /i. TJio 
quality or state of being despicable ; mean- 
ness; vileness; worthlessness. 'DespicftWe- 
wesa of the gift.’ Ro 2 /Ze. 

Despicably (des'pi-ka-bli), adv. Meanly; 
vilely; contemptibly ; as, despicably Btingy. 
Despicieacy (de-spi'shen-si), n. [L. despteio, 
to look down upon— tie, down, and spicio, 
specie, to look. ] A looking down; a despis- 
ing. 3fede. [Rare.] 

Despisable (dS-spiz'a-bl), a. Despicable; 
contemptible. 

Despisalt (de-spiz'al), n. Contempt. ‘A 
despisal ot veliglon.’ South. 

Despise (de-spizO, v.t. pret. & pp. despised; 
ppr. despising. [O.Fr. despiz, pp. of despire, 
from L. despicio—de, down, and spido, 
specie, to look. See Species.] l.t To look 
upon; to contemplate. 

Thy God remiireth thee here the fulfilling of all 
his precepts, if thou despisest to live with him for 
ever. Bacon. 

2. To contemn; to scorn; to disdain; to have 
the lowest opinion of. 

Fools desMxe wisdom and instruction. Prov. i. 7. 
Ay, do de.xpise me. I’m the prouder for it; I like 
to be despised. Bickerstajp, 

3. t:To abhor; to hate; to detest. 


cli, c/iain; ch. Sc. loc/t; g, go; j, job; li, Fr, ton; ngpsing; . sh, then; th, f/an; w, trig; wh, «,7ag; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Bv il.aiirii; piirtidricly ; inifurii'iijilly op- 
jiosetl tfi aecidinUilhj, igmranUy, or mad- 

Desi^elness 

nesi; Ji. Tlie attnbiito or quality of lieiiif, 
designing; eunning selieming. 

A!i the iMitraituru af human >‘f f 
: with tlte dusky shades and irrcg-idur featun-s of base 
ami maiicitjus cunnjnj^. hxirrow. 

Desfener (ile.siii'iT or d6-zin''&*), n. 1. One 
wiio lieSigDB, marks out, or plans; one rrlio 
framus a scheme or *V‘ 

2. One who Tilots: one ivlio lajs a scUeine. 
ill a bad sense, ‘slinbitious designers. 
Ilammand. — 3. In nuinuS- and tlio^iia <i) fo, 
one wIio conceives or forms a design to 
be aftei'wards more elaborately executed; 
one ivlio designs figures and patterns for 

ornamental or artistic purposes. 

Designfui (de-siu'fnl or de-zni'ful), a. Full 
of design; designing. , 

Deslgnfulness (de-sin'ful-nes or de-_zm'fiil- 
nes), n. Hie state or quality of being de- 
Bignful or given to artifice. ‘Base d«.sipn- 
fianen’s and malicious cunning.* Barrow. 
Designing (de-sln'lng or de-zin'ing),pp. and 
a. Artful; insidious; intriguing; contriving 
schemes of iniaeliief ; . as, designing men are 
always liable to suspicion. _ 
Desigmneat (de-sin'ment or de-zin nient), 

: n. 1 . Design; sketch; delineation. 

For though that some mean artist’.s skill were shown 
In minsliiig colours, or in placing ligljt, _ 

Yet still the fair designment was his own. Drydsn. 

2. Design; purpose; aim; intent; scheme. 

She received advice hotli of the king’s desperate 
: estate and of the duke's cissigmnenis against her. 

.. Sir y . Hayward. 

3. t Enterprise. 

The desperate tempest hath so bang'd the Turks, 
That their halts. Shak. 

Desilver (de-siTver), v.t. To deprive of 
silver; as, to desilmr lead. 

Desilverisatioii, Desilverization (de-sil''- 
ver-iz-il"shon), n. Tlie act or process of de- 
priving lead of the silver present in its ore. 
Desilverise, Desilverize (de-.sil'vcr-iz), v.t. 
To deprive of silver, as lead. 

Desinenoet (de'sin-ens), n.. [I. desino, to 
give over, to cease, to end— de, clown, and 
sina, to leave. ] End; close. Bp. Hall. 
Deslnejltt (de'ain-ent)j a. Ending; extreme; 

: Imvennost. ‘In front of this sea were placed 
six Tritons . their desimnt parts fish.’ 
B. JoilKMl. 

Deslpleatt (de-si'pi-ent), a. [L. dedpiens, 
(Usipio, to dote— de. priv., and sapio, to he 
wise.] Trilling; foolish; playful. Smaid. 

' DesiraWlitiy (de-zlr'a-hil"i-ti), n. The state 
• or quality of being desirable; desirableness. 
-Deslrahle (dS-zir'a-bl), a. [See DusmE.] 
Worthy of desire; that is to be wished for 
with sincerity or earnestness; calculated or 
fitted to excite a wish toposse.sa. ‘Desirable 
; amplitude and e.xtent of thought.’ TFatiis. 

It bathing themo.st desiraiU toman, and most 
agree.thlK to tiie goodness of God, tliat he should 
send forth his light and his truth by a special reve- 
lation. Pagers. 

Desirable (de-zir'a-bl), n. Anything desired 
: or worthy of being desired. 

' The unseen of the spiritual world. 

Watts, 

Desirableness (de-zir'a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality otheing desirable. . 

Desirably (d.S-zIr'a-bli), adu. In a desiralile 
rnajiucr. 

Desire (de-zir'), n. [Fr, disir, from the 
, verb (which see).] 1, An emotion or excite- 
ment of, the mind, directed to the attaln- 
: inent or possession of an object from which 
pleasiu'e, sensuaL intellectual, or spiritual, 
is expected; a passion excited by the love of 
an object, or uneasiness at the want of it, 

. and directed to its attainment or possession. 

The of the moth for the star. 

Of the night for the morrow, 

.The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow, Shelley. 

, . "VVe endeavoured . . . to see your face with great 
I Thes. 11 . I?. 

, ; DenVr is .the, une.tsiness a man finds in himself 
upon the absence of nnything, who.se pre.seiit enjoy- 
meiit carries the idea ofdeligiit witli it; Leeke. 

2. A prayer or request to obtain. 


Fulfilling tile rftwmw of the flesh. Eph. ii. 3. 

e.f Kegret for some dciir object lost; desid- 
eratlon. 

And w,arm tears gusliing from tlieir eyes, with pas- 
sionate iferi'?-e 

Of their kind manager. Chapman. 

Syn. Wish, craving, inclination, eagerness, 
aspiration, longing. 

Desire (de-zir'), v.t. pret. & pp. desired; ppr. 
desiring. [Fr. desirer, from L. desidero, to 
desire.] 1: To wish for the possession or 
enjoyment of, with a greater or less degree 
of earnestness; to covet. It expresses less 
strength of affection than longing. 

Neither sliall any man desire thy land. Ex, xxxiv. 24. 

When one is contented, there is no more to be de- 
sired; and where there is no more to be desired, there 
is an end of it. Trans of Don. Quixote. 

2. To express a wish to obtain; to ask; to 
request; to petition. 

Then she said, Did I desire a son of my Lord ? 

2 ICi. iv. 28. 

S.t To require; to claim. 

A doleful case desires a doleful song. Spenser. 

4. To long for, as some lost object; to de- 
siderate; to regret. 

His ch, air (fe-tfrcj him here in vain. Tennyson. 

He (Jelioram) reigned in Jerusalem eiglit years, 
and departed without being desired. 

2 Citron, xxi. 20. 

Syn. To long for, hanker after, covet, wish, 
heg_, ask, request, solicit, entreat. 

Desire (de-zir'), v. i. To be in a state of desire 
or anxiety. 

For not to desire or admire, if a man could learn it, 
were more 

Than to walk all day like the sultan of old in a gar- 
den of spice. Tennyson. 

Desired (de-zird'), p. and a. 'Wished for; 
coveted; requested; entreated. 

He bringeth them unto their desired haven. 

Ps. evii. 30. 

Desirer (do-zir'er), n. One who desires or 
asks; one who ti’ishes. 

Desirous (de-ziFus), a. 1. Wishing for; wish- 
ing to obtain; wishful; covetous; solicitous; 
anxious; eager. 

Be not desirous oi his daintie.s. Prov. .xxiii. 3. 
Jesus knew they were desirous to ask him, 

Johnxvi. ig. 

2. t Desirable. 

Desirously (de-ziFus-li), ado. With desire; 
with earnest wishes. 

Desirousuess (dG-zir'us-nes), n. The state 
or affection of being desirous. 

Desist (de-sist'), v.i. [L. desisto, to stand off 
or aloof, to desist— de, away from, and sisto, 
to stand.] To stop; to cease to act or pro- 
ceed; to forbear: often 3vitli from; as, he 
demted from his, purpose; sometimes with 
the infinitive. ‘To desist from his bad 
practice.’ Massinger. ‘Desist to build at 
all.’ /SAn/c.— S yn. To .stop, forbear, leave 
off, cease, discontinue. ' 

Desistanee, Desistence (de-sist'ans, dS- 
sist'ens), n. A ceasing to act or proceed; a 
stopping ‘Desistanee from giving.’ Boyle. 
DesistWe (de-i;ist'iv), a. Ending; conclud- 
ing, [Rare.] 

Desitiont (de-si'shon), n. [L. dcsitus, from 
desino, desitum—de, down, and sino, to leave. ] 
End. 

Desitivet (de'sit-iv), a. [See Desiicion.] 
Final; conclusive. ‘Desifive propositions.’ 
Watts. 

Desitivet (de'sit-iv), n. In logic, a proposi- 
tion which relates to an end or termina- 
tion. 

Desk (desk), M. [A. Sax. disc, a table, a dish; 
L.L. discus, a desk, L. disc.us, Qr. diskos, a 
disk, a quoit, See Dais, Dish, Disk.] An 
inclining table for the use of writers and 
readers, often made with a box or drawer 
underneath, and sometimes with a book- 
case above; a frame or case to be placed on 
a table for the same purpose. The name is 
sometimes extended to the whole structure 
or erection to which such a sloping table is 
attached, as, in the Church of England, to 
the raised seat from which the morning and 
evening service is read, in Scotch churches 
to the seat of the precentor, and in the 
Dnited States to the pulpit in a church. 


: , He will fulfil the of them -that fear him. 

8, The object ■ of, desire; that which is cie- 
sired. 

: : Whe *.«■«, of .all nations shall come. Hag. ii. j. 
4. love; affection. - - - 
O^r, her warm cheek, and rising bosom move 
The hlopin of young desire, and purple light of love. 

6, Appetite; lust. 


\ He is drawn leaning on a desh, with his bible be- 
fore him. let. IP’aitOn. 

Desk (desk), v.t. To shut up in, or as in, a 
desk; to treasure. ‘In a walnut shell was 
desked.’ Tomkins. [Rare.] 

Deskwork (desk'wSrk), n. Work at the 
desk; work at writing, as the work of a 
clerk, a literm-y man, &o. 

All my poor scrapings from a dozen yenr.'i 
Of dust and Tennyson. 


Desman (des'man), n. The musk-rat ((raic- 
my.s pyrenaica). See Musk-Eat,‘ 2 . 
Desmid, Desmidian (des'mid, des-mi'di-an), 
n. A plant of the order Desmldiaceoi. 
Desmidiaceae, Desmidiese (dea-mi'di-a"- 
se-e, des-mi-dl'e-e), n. pi. [6r. desmns, a 
chain, and eidos, resemblance.] A nat. order 
of microscopic, fresh-water, confervoid Alga). 
They are green gelatinous plants composed 
of variously formed cells having a bilateral 
symmetry, which are either free, or in 
linear series, or collected into bundles or 
into stai’like groups, and imbedded in a 
common gelatinous coat. The repi’oduction 
is by cell division, by germinating sporeiJ 
after conjugation, or by zoospores. Des- 
midiacejB differ from Diatomacea) in their 
green colour and absence of silex. 

Desmilie (des'min), n. [Gr. desmos, a liga- 
ment.] A zeolitic mineral that crystallizes in 
little silken tufts, accompanying spinellaue 
in the lava of extinct volcanoes on the hanks 
of the Rhine. It is a silicate of alumina 
and lime. Called also Stilbite. 
Desmiosperme£e(des'mi-o-sp6r"me-e),n..pi. 
[Gr. desmios, binding, fi’om desmog, a chain, 
and iipema, seed.] One of the divisions of 
rose-.spored Alga), in which the spores are 
not scattered, hut form distinct chains like 
little necklaces. 

Desmobrya (des-mo'hri-a), n. pi. [Gr. des- 
7nos, a chain, and bryon, a kind of mossy 
sea- weed.] A term given to the ferns in 
which the fronds are produced terminally, 
that is, from the apex of the caudex, and 
are adherent to it. 

Desmodium (des-mo'di-um), «. [Gr. desmos, 
a band, in allusion to its stamens being 
Joined.] A genus of plants, nat. order Le- 
guminosiB, consisting of herbs, shrubs, or 
trees, with leaves of three or five leaflets, or 
sometimes reduced to a single leaflet. The 
smallish flowers are in terminal or lateral 
racemes, and the pods are flat and jointed, 
each joint with one seed. 'The best luiown 



Semaphore Plant [Desmodium gyrans). 


species is D. gyrans, the semaphore plant, 
remarkable for the peculiar rotatory move- 
ments of its leaflets. This motion goes on 
though the air be quite .still, and is scarcely 
at all influenced by mechanical irritation. 
The leaflets move in nearly all conceivable 
ways; two of them may be at rest and 
the other revolving, or all three may be 
moving together. 'The movements are most: 
obvious when the iilant is in a liot-hou.se, 
with a strong sun shining. Upwards of l!3i) 
species are knoym, natives of the warmer 
regions of , the earth. 

Desmodus (des'mo-dus),n. A genus of bats, 
including the true vampires. See Vamphie. 

DesmograpDy (des-mog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. des- 
mos, a ligament, and graphd, to describe.] 
A description of the Ugaments of the body. 

Desmoid (des'moid), a. [Gr. desmos, a band, 
a bundle, and C'Mo, 9 , resemblance,] llcsenibl- 
ing a bundle; specifically. In siirg. applied to 
certain fibrous tumours, which, on section, 
present nmnerous white, glistening fibres, 
intimately interwoven or arranged in Vmn- 
dles, constituting circles or loops intercross- 
ing each other. 

Desmology (des-mol'o-ji), n. [Gr. desmos, 
a ligament, and logos, a discourse.] The 
name given to that branch of anatomy which 
treats of the ligaments and sinews, 

Desmotomy (des-mot'o-mi),M. [Gr. desmos, 
and tome, a cutting.] The act or .art of dis- 
secting the ligaments. 

Desolate (de'so-lat), a. [L. desolatus; pp; ot 
dosolo, desolatum, to leave alone, to forsake. 
See the verb.] 1. Destitute or deprived of 
inhabitants; desert; uninhabited; denoting 
either stripped of inhabitants, or : never 


me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; f, Sc. fey. 
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having been inhahited; as, a desolate wilder- 
ness. 'A desolate island.’ Broome. 

1 will make the cities of Judali a'esotore, without an. 
inhabitant. Jer. ix. ii. 

2 Laid waste; in a ruinous condition; ne- 
glected; destroyed; as, desolate altars; deso- 
late towers.— 3. Solitary; without a com- 
panion; forsaken. 

No one is so .uccursed by fate, 

No one .so utterly desolate. 

But some heart though unknown, 
Kesponds unto his own. Lon^ellov). 

4. Deprived of comfort; afflicted. 

My heart witliin me is desolate. Ps. cxliii. 4. 

Syn. Desert, iminhahited, lonely, waste, for- 
lorn, forsaken, abandoned. 
Desolat6(de'so-irit).-!!. t. pret. &pp. desolated; 
ppr. desolating. [L. desolo, desolatum, to 
leave alone, to forsake — de, intens,, and 
solo, to lay waste, from solas, alone. See 
Soi^E. a.] To deprive of inhabitants; to make 
desert; to lay waste; to ruin; to ravage. 

Tlie island of Atlantis was not .swallowed by an 
e.arthquake. but was desolatedhy a particular deluge. 

Bacon. 

Those, who with the gun, . , . 

AVorse than the season, desolate tlie fields. Tltoixson. 

Desolately (de's6-lat-li), adv. In a desolate 
manner. 

Desolateness (de'so-iat-nes), n. A state of 
being desolate. 

Desolater (de'so-lat-er), n. One who lays 
wiiste or desolates; that which desolates. 
Desolation (de-.s6-la'3h0ii), n. 1. The act of 
desolating; destruction or expulsion of in- 
habitants; devastation; laying waste. 

What witli your praises of tiie country, what with 
your discourse of tlie lainentalile desolai'ion thereof, 
made by the Scots, you have filled me with a great 
compassion. Sfcnser. 

2. A place deprived of inhabitants or other- 
Avise Avasted, ravaged, and ruined. 

How is Babylon become a desolaiioit among the 
nations, Jer. 1 . 03. 

3. Tlie state of being desolated or laid Avaste; 
the state of being desolate; gloominess; des- 
titution; ruin. : 

eiioos® tlienV' for your lords wlio spoil and burn 
whtile countries and call desehttian peace. Biskcr. 

Every kingdom divided against itself is broiiglit to 
desolation. Mat. xii. 03. 

4., The agency by Avhich anything is deso- 
lated,, , 

Desolation slmll come upon thee suddenly, •whicli 
tliou sliait, not know. Is. .\lvii. ii. 

StN. Enin, destruction, havoc, devastation, 
ravage, sadness, destitution, melanclioly, 
glooiii, gloominess, 

Desolator (de'so-lat-fn’), n. Cue Avho de- 
solates. Byron. 

Desolatory (de-so'la-to-ri), a. Causing de- 
solation, ‘Besolatofy judgments.’ Dp. Hall. 
[Eare.] , , 

DeSOpMsticate (de-so-fist'ik-iit), v.t. To 
clear from sophism or error*. Hare. [Eare.] 
Despair (de-sparO, n. [See tlie A'erb.] 1. Hope- 
lessness; a hopeless state; a destitution of 
hope or expectation. 

AVe are periilexed, but not in despair. 

B Cor. iv. 8. 

De.fjiair is tiie thought of the unattainabicness of 
any goad, which works ditiereiitly in nienAs miiuls, 
sometimes ntaducing uneasiness or paia, sometimes 
rest and inaolencj'. Lcrke. 

2. That Avhich causes despair; that of Avliioli 
there is no hope. 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures. Shak. 

3. In thexA. loss of hope in the mcrey of God. 

May not hope in God, or godly sorrow, be perverted 
into pre.siimptioit or Bp.dfrat. 

Sys. Desperation, despondency, hopele.ss- 
'■■ness. 

Despair (de-spar'}, v. L [O. Fr. despe.rer (noAV 
d^<sesp4rer), bom L. despero—de, priv., and 
spero, to hope. S'pero is allied to Skr, root 
sprih, to de.sire. Prosper is from same root,] 
To be without hope; to give up all hope or 
expectation: followed by o/. 

AA'e despaired even iji'life. o Cor. i. S. 

Never fl/' God’s blessings here or ij/his 

reward hereafter. Wake. 

—eJOespair, Despond. .See under DESPOND. 
Despairt (de-spar'), n- f- 1. To gh’e up hope 
of; to lose confidence in. 

I WQiilc! not despair the greatest design that could 
be attempted. Milton. , 

2. To cause to despair; to deprive of hope. 

To despair the governour to _cleliver, it, into the 
enemies’ hands.. Sir R, Williams. 

Despairer (de-spitr'er), n. One Avithout 

■ hope,. .■■■„.■."■ 

Despairful (dO-sprir'fnl), a. Full of, or in- 
dicating, despair; hopeless.: P Despairful 
oxitcries.' Spenser, : 


g, i?o; 5,ypb; 


Despairing (de-spilr'ing), a. Indulging in 
despair ; prone to despair; indicating despair; 
as, a despairing disposition; a. despairing 
cry. 

Despairingly (de-spaiTng-li), adv. In a de- 
spairing manner; in a manner indic<atin,g 
hopelessness. 

He speaks des^^airiuj^ly and severely of our society. 

Boyle. 

Despairingness (de-spar'ing-nes>, n. State 
of being despairing; hopelessness. Clarke, 
Despatcli (des-pacli'), v.t. [Fr. dcpUclier, 
O..Fr. depeeeher, despeechcr, to despatch, to 
expedite, ‘from,’ says Littre, ‘a .L.L. verb 
dispedico—dis, neg., and pe-dica, a snare.’ 
Bracbet, however, derives d&pechcr from a 
hypothetical L.L. dispaetare, from L. dis, 
neg., and pango, pactum, to fasten,] 1. To 
send or send aAvay; particularly applied to 
the sending of mes.sengers, agents, and let- 
ters on special business, and often implying 
haste; as, the king despatched an envoy to 
the court of Madrid; he despatched orders 
or letters to the commander of the forces in 
Spain, 

Some hero must be de.spatched to bctir 
The mournful message to Pelides’ ear. Pope. 

2. To send out of the AV’orld; to put to 
deatli. 

Tlie company shall stone them with stones, and 
despatch them with tlieir swords. Ezek. xxiii. 47. 

8. To perform; to execute speedily; to finish. 

Ere we put ourselves in ariiis, despatch we 
The business we liave talked of. Shak. 

4.t To bereave; to deprh’e. 

Tims was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at anc& despatched. 

Shak. 

Perhaps,, however, in this passage despatch 
has the sense of to send aAvay, to send out of 
the Avorld, Avhile of is equal to /rorn.— 5. t To 
rid; to free. 

I liad clean despatched myself of this great cliarge. 

Udall. 

Spelled also Dispatch.— SVit. To expedite, 
hasten, speed, accelerate, perform, conclude, 
finish, slay, kill. 

Despatcllt (des-pach'), v.i. 1. To conclude 
an affair Avith another; to transact and 
finish. 

They have despatched with Pompej'. Shak. 

2. To go expeditiously. 

Despatch, I say, and find the forester. Shak. 

Despatch (des-paeh'), n. 1. The act of des- 
patching, or state of being despatched; 
dismissal on an errand or on a commission. 
‘The several messengers from hence at- 
tend despatch.’ Shak. — 2. The sending 
aAvay or despatching of anything, as the 
Avinding up of a business; the getting rid of 
or doing aAvay Avith something; dismissal; 
riddance. ‘A quick despatch of complaints.’ 
Shak. 

AVhat needed tlien that terrible (Ar/aA* of it into 
3'our pocket? Shak. 

3. Speed j’ performance; execution or trans- 
aotioii of business Avith clue diligence. 

Affected despatch is one of the most dnngerou.s 
things to business that can he. Bacon. 

4. Speed; haste; expedition; due diligence; 
as, the business Avas done with despiatch; go, 
hut make despatch. ‘Makes all swift des- 
pa tell in pni’suit of the thing. ’ Shale. —5. t Con- 
duct; management. 

You shall put 

This night’s great business into tny 

6. A letter sent or to be sent Avith expedi- 
tion by a messenger express; or a letter on 
some affair of state or of public concern; or 
a packet of letters, sent by some public 
ofllcer on public business: often used in the 
plural ; as, a vessel or a messenger has 
arrived Avith despatches; a despatch Avas 
immediately sent to the admiral. 

Thrice happy he whose name has been well spelt 
In the despatch. Byron. 

7. t A decisive answer. 'To-day Ave shall 
have our despatch.’ Sluik. — Ettpx>y des- 
patch. See Hakkx-kakki. 

DespatcEer (des-pach'6r), it One Avho de- 
spatches. , „ , 

DespatcEful, DispatcEful (des-paeh'fpl, 
dis-pach'fnl), a. Bent on haste; indicating 
haste; intent on speedy execution of busi- 
ness. ‘ looks.’ Milton. 

Let one bid some swain to lead 

A well-fed bullock from tlie grassy mead. Pe/i'. 

Despect (de-spekto, n. Despection; con- 
tempt. Coleridge. iEaxe.'i . 

Despection (de-spek'shpn), it [li. despeetio, 
a looking down upon, from d^spioio, des- ; 
pccfMTO, to look dOAvn npon. : See Despise.] j 


n, Fr. toji; ng, amg; SH, f//en; Ih, f/nn; 


A looking doAvn ; a despising ; contempt. 
Mountagm. [Bare.] 

Despendt (de-spend'), v.t. To expend; to 
dispend; to spend; to squander. 

Some noble men in .Spain can despend £=,0,000. 

Hcaoell,- 

Desperado (des-pfi-ra'do), n. [Old Sp.] A 
desperate felloAv; a furious man; a mad- 
man; a person urged by furious passions; 
one fearless or regardleiss of safety. 
Desperate (des'ptVrat), a. [L. desperatusi 
pp. of despero, to despair.] l.t Hayfing no 
hope; without hope. 

I am desperate of obtaining her. Shak. 

2. Without care of safety; rash; fearless of 
danger; as, a desperate man. 

And wlien tlie pibroch bids tlie battle r,ave, 

And level for the cliarge your arms are laid, 
AA'here lives the (for/ecffre foe that for such on.set 
staid. Sir If’. Scott. 

S. Done or had recourse to without regard 
to consequences, or in the last extreme; pro- 
ceeding from despair; I’ash; reckless; ex- 
treme; as, a desperate effort; desperate 
diseases recpiire desperate remedies. 

Beware of steps. The darkest clay, 

Live till to-moiTOw, will have passed away. 

CaTi'fer. 

4. Despaired of; lost beyond hope of re- 
covery; irretrievable; past cure; hopeless; 
as, desperate fortunes; a desperate under- 
taking; a desperate situation or condition; 
desperate diseases require desperate reme- 
dies.— -5. Great in the extreme. [Colloq.] 

' Conclticling all were desp'rate .sots and fools, 

That durst depart from Aristotle’s rules. Pope. 


Syn. Hopeless, despairing, desponding, ra.sh, 
headlong, precipitate, irretrie\'able, A’iolent, 
mad, furious, frantic. ■ 

Desperate) (des'pt-rat), n. A desperate 
man. Donne. 

Desperately (des'p6-rafc-ll), ada. 1. In. a 
desperate manner, as in despair ; hence, 
furiously ; Avith rage ; madly ; Avithout re- 
gard to danger or safety; as, the troops 
fought desperately.— % Greatly; extremely; 
A'iolently. [Colloq.] 

SiieieWdesperalciyiniovemthHvn. Addison', 

Desperateness (des'pe-rat-nes), h. Madness; 
fury; rash precipitance; violenue;, virulence. 

The foul elephniitine leprosy, nlleviatecl for an 
hour, reJippearsiu new force and next 

hour. CarlyU. 

Desperation (des-pe-ra'shon), n. . 1, A de- 
spairing; a giving up of hope. ‘ Desperativn 
of success.’’ fianmond.— 2. Hopelessness; 
despair; as, the men were in a state of des- 
peration. Hence—S. Fury; rage; disregard 
of safety or danger; aSj the men fought with 
desperation; they Avere urged to despero-; 


twn. 

The very place puts toj'S of desperation, 

AA’ithout more luotive into every brain. Shak. 

DespicaEility (des'pi-ka-ba"i-ti), n, Des- 
picableness. A’otefl.Een. ■. 

Despicable (des'pi-ka-hl), a. [L.L. despica- 
bilis, from l. despicoi-, despioatus, to despise, 
from de.sptew. See DESPite] That may be 
or deserves to be despised; contemptible; 
base; mean; vile; Avorthless; applicaiile 
equally to persons imd things; as, a despi- 
cable man; dcxpi'caSte company; a desin- 
cable gift— Contemptible, DespicabUj Pul- 
trv, Pitiful. See under Costemp'Iible.— 
Syn. Contemptible, mean, vile, Avortbless, 
pitiful, sordid, loAv. base, degrading. 
Despicableness (des'pi-ka-bl-nes), n. The 
rpiality or .state of being despicable ; mean- 
ness; viloness; worthlessness. ‘Despieahle- 
nm of the gift.’ Eopte. 

Despicably (des'pi-ka-bli), adv. Meanly; 
vilely; contemptibly; as, desincably stimY, 
Despiciency (de-spi'shen-si), n. [L. despiew, 
to look doAvn upon— de, down, and spieto, 
sptecio, to look. ] A looking doAvn; a despis- 
ing. Made. [Bare.] , , 

Despisable (de-spiz'a-bl), a. Despicable; 
contemptible. 

Despisalt (de-splz'al), m Contempt. ‘A 
despisal of religion.’ South. 

Despise (de-spfzO. Pre*- & PP- despised; 
ppr. despising. [O.Fr. despiz, pp. of despire, 
from L. despiaio—de, cloAvn, and spiaio, 
speoio, to look. , See SPECIES.] l.t To look 
upon; to contemplate. 

Thy Goct requiretli thee here the fulfilling; of ail 
his precepts, if thou despisest to live with him for 
ever. Bacon. 


% To contemn; to scorn; to disdain; to have 
the lOAvest opinion of. 

Fools desiise wisdom and instruction. Prov. i, 7. 
Ay, do me. I'm the prouder for it; I like 

to be despised. : BickersUtJjps 


8.) To abhor; to hate; to detest. 


AY, wig; Avh, u'Mg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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DESTINE 


I.et not your 
HUaU pO 


Ar/Af niy longue for ever, 
V,!jiqli sIi,<U ;u)v.»i,s there with the heaviest soutiu 
That ever yet they heard. _ 

Ti) eimtenin, sdoni, disdain, sliglit, 

iSespisedaess (de-spin'etl-aes), n. The state 
itf lieiric despised. _ ^ 

Despisor ple-sjiiz'er), w. A etmtemner; 
auuviter. 

Despisingly 01t'-ppP'in.3-i>). 

Slespite {de-spIt'). n. [O.lh'. lUspit, Slofl. Pr. 
iU-pif, front L. despeHus, a looking down 
upon, a ilo.spisiiig, from despicio, to de.spise. 
Set* fiEHMSE. IJcJico the shorter ionn S2nte.] 

1. JSxtrt'TOU malice; inalignity; contemptu- 
ous hate; aversion; spite. 

With all thv ft’r.r/t'Ar against the land of Israel. 

Hzek. XXV. 6 . 

Thou tvretcli! despite o'ervvlnjim thee. S/ta/j. 

2, Defiance with contempt, or contempt of 
opposition; contemptuous defiance. 

Receive: thy friend, who, scorning flight, 

Goes to meet danger with despite, 

Prondiv as tlioii the tempest's nuglit. 

Dark-rolling wave. Longfelimu. 

Z. An act of malice or contempt. ‘A de- 
spite done against the Jlost High.’ Milton. 
—■In despite of, in spite of; in successful 
counteraction of; notwithstanding. ‘ Seized 
my hand in despite of my eft'orta to the coii- 
trar.r.’ R'. I-i’viwj. 

Respite Ole-spit'), V.t. To vc-v; to ofTond; to 
tease, [ftare.l 
.‘Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night, setting 
the town oil lire, to despite Bacchus. 

Sir IV. Raleigh. 

Despite Old-spit'), iircp. In spite of; not- 
withstfinding’. , 

Despite his esceedingr sensibility, mir friend sorae- 
tijnes says the most astoimtling things. 

iiatnrday Rev. 

Despiteful OlS-spitTnl), a. Eull of despite 
or spite; malicious; malignant; as, a de- 
spiteful enemy. 

Haters of Goci, despitefui, proud, boasters. 

Rom. i. 30 . 

DespitefuHy (du-spit'ful-li), ado. With de- 
spite; maliciously; contemptuously. 

Prayfor them thatrfAT/i'r^/'KfO'hse you. 

Mat. V. 44.- ■■ 

Despitefulneas (de-spit'fid-nes), n. Malice; 
extreme hatred; malignity. 

Despiteoxis, t Displteoust Ole-spit'e-us, dis- 
pit’O-ns), a. [iSee Despite.) Despiteful; 
malicious; furious, 

. To JewBS*jyS!'A»of<j 

Delivered up the Lord of life to die. Sfeusei’. 
When him he spied 

Sputring so hote with rage dispi/eous. Speitsen 

Degplteouslyt (do-spit'e-iis-li), adv. Furi- 
ously. : — ' 

Despitons,) Dispit0U3,t a. The same as 
Despiteom. despitous.’ Chaucer. 

Though Iioly he were and vertuous, 

He was to siiifti! men not Chaucer. 

Despitously, t adv. AYitli despite; con- 
temptuously; angrily. ‘ Out the child he 
hent despitously.’ Chaucer. 

Bespoil (de-spoil'), r.f. ft. despolio, to roh, 
.phinder—de, in tens., and spolio, to spoil. 

See Spoil,.] 1 . To strip; to take from by 
: force; to rob; to deprive: followed by of; 
as, to despoil one of arms; to despoil of 
lionours. ‘ Despoil’d of innocence, 0 / faith, 
of Mm.’ Milton.-— ^ To strip or divest by 
any luetins, :: 

Though most were sorely wounded, none were slain, 

: The surgeons soon rfrryior'f'rftliera of their arms, 

And some with s.ilves they, cure,, and some with 
charms. , Drpden. 

.Si’K. To Strip,, deprive, rob, bereave, rifle. 
Bespoilt (de-spoil'), n. Spoil; plunder; de- 
: . spoliation. ■ ■ 

^ My houses he. by the oversight, rfrrrtfff/, and evil 
behaviour of such as I did trust, in ruin and decay. 

Ssspoilor (clo-spoil'tjr), n. Oiio ■who strips 
by force; a plunderer. 

Bespollment (dS-spoil'ment), n. Tiie act of 
_^espoiling'; a plundering. Edbhome. 
Despoliation (dS-spij'li-.a"shon), n. The act 
:. _^f aesp()iliag; a stripping. 
Bespoad(de’Spoiid'),«.i. to pro- 

mise _«i marriage, to . promise away, to give 
. V-V idespondera mimrim or anirnos means 
.. vo lose, courage, to despond)— cfe, away, and 
, ,7)jtf)i£ilcti, tt): promise solemnly.] To be cast 
down; to bo depressed or dejected In mind; 
to lose heart or resolution. 

: I should despair, or at least 

Scetfs Letters. 

,, vipers. ^press their own, minds, and despond rst 
' the hnst difficulty. Locks. 

—Despair, Despond. Although despair im- 


plies a total loss of hope, which despond 
I does not, at least in every case, yet despon- 
! (leney is followed by the .abandonment of 
effort or cessation of action, and despair 
sometimes impels to violent action, even 
to rage. 

Despond (de-spond'), n. Despondency. ‘The 
Slough of Despond.’ Bumjan. 
Despondence (de-spond'ens), n. Same as 
Despondeticy. ‘ Looks of despondence.’ Gold- 
smith. 

Despondency (de-spond'en-si), n. A sinking 
or dejection of spirits at tlie loss of hope; 
loss of courage at the failure of liope, or in 
deep affliction, or at the prospect of insur- 
mountable difficulties; permanent dejection 
or depression of sidrit. 

We poets in our youth begin in gladness: 

But thereof come in the end dcsfotidency and mad- 
ness. IFordinvorth. 

Despondent (de-spond'ent), a. Dosing cour- 
age at the loss of hope; sinldng into dejec- 
tion; depressed and inactive in despair. 
Despondently de-spond'eUt-li), adv. "With- 
out hope. 

Desponder (de-spond' 6 r), n. One destitute 
of hope. 

Desponding (de-spond'ing), p. and a. De- 
spaiidng; given to despondency; despond- 
ent. ‘ .Superstitions and desponding weak- 
ness.’ Sir 11. L’ Estrange. 

Despondingly (de-spond'ing-Ii), adv. In a 
desponding manner; with dejection of 
spirits; despairingly. 

Desponsaget (de-spon'saj), 71 . Betrothal. 

Ethelbert ... went peaceably to King OiTa for 
despOHsage of Athilrid, nis dau.qfhtet. Foxe. 

Desponsatet (de-spons'ilt), v.t. [L. desponso, 
to betroth— d», intens. , and sponsps, pp, of 
spofideo, sponsuni, to promise solemnly.] To 
betroth. Coclteraon. 

Desponsationt (de-spons-a'shon), n, A be- 
trothing. 

For all this desponsatian of her, . . . slie Ii.id not 
set one Step toward tlie consimmmtion of her mar- 
riage. ysr. Tnyfor. 

Despot (des'pot), n. [G-r. despoUs, a master, 
fi’om same root as Gr, paste, lith. and Skr. 
ptfffSjIord, husband, andl. potior, to he mas- 
ter of, as also the adjective potte, able, cap- 
able, pofestas, power; Slav. Impodar, ^os- 
podar, lord, master.] 1. An emperor, king, 
or prince, invested with absolute power, or 
ruling without any control from men, con- 
stitution, or laws: a title more particularly 
used under the Byzantine Empire. 

The (faf/SutJ of Epirus long ruled their dominions 
by employing the various resources of the different 
classes of their subjects for the general good. . . . 
They all assumed the title of Angelos, Komnenbs, 
Ducas! and the title of despot, by which they are 
generally distinguished, was a Byzantine honorary, 
distinction, never borne by the earlier members of 
the family until it had been conferred on them by 
the Greek emperor. Finlay. 

Hence— 2. In a general sense, a tyrant; one 
who enforces his will regardless of constitu- 
tion or laws, or the interests and riglits of 
others. In this sense it may be applied to 
a class as well as to an individual. 

A despot is the individual or chnss in whose favour 
and for who.se benefit such a government is carried 
on. A despot may thus include any number of per- 
sons from unity upward— from a monarch to a mob. 

Chambers's Encyc. 

Despotat (des'pot-at), u. Government by 
a despot; the territory governed by a despot; 
a race or succession of despots of the same 
line or family, who govern a particular ter- 
ritory. _ Einlmj. See Despot. 

Despotic, Despoiiical (dos-pot'ik, des-pot'- 
ik-al), a. 1 . Absolute in power; indepen- 
dent of control Hum men, constitution, oi> 
laws ; arbitrary in the exercise of p 0 wer. ‘ A 
despotic \mnQ&.‘ Addison.— 2, Unlimited or 
unrestrained by constitution, laws, or men; 
absolute ; arbitrary; tyrannical; as, despotic 
authority or power. 

God's universal law 
Gave to the man despotic power 
Over bis female. Milton. 

Despotically (des-pot'ik-aMi), odv. With 
unlimited power; aihitrarily; in a de.spotic 
manner. ^ 

Despoticaliiess (des-pot'ik-al-ncs), n. Ab- 
solute or arbitrary aufchoritj*. 

Despotism (des'pot-izm), n. [See Despot.] 

1 . Absolute power; authority unlimited and 
uncontrolled by men, constitution, or laws, 
and depending alone on the will of the 
prince; &s, t\m despotism of a Turkish sultan. 

2. An arbitrary government; the rule of a 
despot; absolutism; autocracy. 

Despotism is the only form of government which 
may with safety to iLself neglect the education of its 
iiifant Door, Bp. Horsley, 


Fate, far, fat, f, all; mS. niet, hi5r; pine, pin; n6fe, not, move; 


, tube, tub, bull; 


3. Fig. absolute power or influence of any 
kind. 

Such is the despotism of the imagination over un- 
cultivated minds, Macaulay. 

—Despotism, Tyranny. Botli of these words 
imply absolute power. Despottem is strictly 
the exercise of absolute power, in conform- 
ity with legal sanction. It does not neces- 
sarily imply either regard for the welfare of 
the subjects or its opposite, oppression. 
Tyranny is the abuse of absolute power, 
legal or usurped, and implies oppression. 
Despumate (de-spu'mat), v.i. [L. despumo, 
despumatum, to skim olf — de, off, and 
spumo, to foam, from spuma, froth, scum. 
See Spue, Svb'W.] To throw off impurities; 
to foam; to froth; to form froth or scum. 
Cheijne. [Kara] 

Despumate (de-spu'mat), v.t. To throw oif 
in foam. Gheyne. [Eare,] 

Despumation (de-spu-ma'shon), n. The 
act of tlirowing off excrementitious matter 
and forming a froth or scum on the surface 
of liquor; clarification; scununing. 
Desquamate (de-skwa'mat), v.i. [I. de- 
sgua7no, desquamatum, to scale off ; to peel 
ofi—de, off, and sqxiama, a scale.] To scale 
off ; to peel oft’. 

The cuticle now be.gins to desquamate. Pluntie. 

Desquamation (de-skwa-ma'shon), n. A 
scaling or e.xfoliation of bone: the separa- 
tion of the cuticle in small scales. 
Desquamative, Desquamatory( de-skwtV- 
ma-tiv, de-skwa'ma-to-ri), a. Eelating to, 
comsistiug in, or partaking of the ehar- 
aoter of desquamation. ‘ Desfpittmativc ne- 
phritis.’ Watson, 

The dtsqttamatory stage now begins. Pbimlie . , , 
Desquamatory (de-.skwa'ma-torri), n. In 
surg. a kind of trepan formerly used for 
removing the laminte of exfoliated bones. 
Desse,t n. A desk or dais. Spenser. 
Dessert (de-zert'), n. [Fr. dessert, from des- 
servir, to clear the table— de, andseniw’, to 
serve.] A service of fruits and sweetmeats, 
at the close of an entertainment; the last 
course at the table, after the nieat is re- 
moved. , 

Dessiatine fdes'i-a-tin), n. A Kussian land 
measure =2 '702 English acres. Written also 
Dedathie. 

The right of personal vote belong'.s to those who 
possess i'qo male serfs, or 300 dessiatines of ground.. 

ErouRham, 

Dessus (dii-sii), n. [Fr.] The soprano or 
highest part in music. [This term is liot 
now used by English musicians.] 
Destemper (des-tem'p 6 r), n. A kind of 
painting; the same as Dtetemper (which see)., 
Destiat (des'tin), n. Destiny. ‘The destin’s 
adamantine band.’ Marston. 

Destinable (des'tin-a-bl), ff. Cftpahle of 
being destined or determined. ‘Miracle of 
the order desttnahle.’ Chaucer. 

Destinably (des'tin-a-bli), adv. In a des- 
tinahle manner. 

Destinalt (des'tin-.al), a. Pertiuning to 
destiny; determined: by : destiny ; fated.: 
‘The ffesft’nal cliain.’ Chaucer. 

Destinatet (des'tin-at), v.t. pvet. t't pp. des- 
tinated; ppr. destinatimj. [h. destina, des- 
tinatum, to place down. See DESTISB.] 
'To design or appoint; to destine. [Rare.] 

Birds are destinated to fly among the branches of 
trees and bushes, Ray. 

Destinate t (des'tin-at), «. Appointed; des- 
tined ; determined. ‘Destinate to hell’ 
Foxe. 

Destination (des-thi-a'shon), n. [L, desti- 
natio, a, setting fast, a fixing, trom desfino, 
destinatmi. See Destine.] 1 . The act of 
destining' or appointing; appointment ; nomi- 
nation. —2. The purpose for which anj;- 
thing is intended or appointed; end or ulti- 
mate design; predetermined object or use; 
as, every animal is fitted for its destination. 

S. The place to which a thing is appointed ; 
the predetermined end of a journey or voy- 
age; as, the .ship left her destination. 

It (the fleet) had as many destinations, . ■ . as 
there were countries. Southey. 

4, In Scots laio, a term, generally speaking, 
applied to the series of heirs called to the 
suoee.ssion of heritable or movable property, 
liy the provision of the law or title or by the 
will of the proprietor ; but usually applied 
in a more limited sense to a nomination of 
successors in a certain order, regulated by 
the will of the proprietor.— SVN. Appoint- 
ment, design, piu'posei intention, destiny, 
lot, fate.,' 

Destine (des'tin), v.t. prot. & pp. destined; 
ppt, destining . [ 1 , destwio, to place down, 


oil, pound; 


W, Sc. abune; y. Sc, fey: 
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to make firm or secure— (te, and a root stan, 
ft stronger form of sta, root of stare, to stand. 
The English stand, stay, belong to the same 
root.] 1. To set, ordain, or appoint to a use, 
purpose, state, or place; as, we destine a son 
to the ministerial office, a house /or a place 
of worship, a ship /or the London trade, or 
to Lisbon.— 2. To fix unalterably, as by a 
divine decree; to doom; to devote; to ap- 
point unaltei-ably. 

Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our desiined end or way. Longfellow. 
We are decreed, 

Reserved and to eternal woe;. Milton, 

Syn. To design, mark out, intend, devote, 
consecrate, doom, ordain, decree. 

Destinist (des'tin-ist), n. A believer in 
destiny. 

Destiny (des'ti-ni), ?i. [See Destine.] l. State 
or condition appointed or predetermined; 
ultimate fate; doom; lot; fortune; des- 
tination: as, men are solicitous to know 
their future destiny, which is, however, 
happily concealed from them. 

That great b.attle was fought for no single genera- 
tion, for no single land. Tiie destinies of the' human 
race were staked on the same cast with the freedom 
of the English people. Mixcaiday. 

2, Invincible necessity; fate; a necessity or 
fixed order of things established by a divine 
decree, or by an indissoluble connection of 
ciiuses and effects. 

But who can turn the stream of destiny ! Sjiextsey, 

S, pi. In ete.s,s. myth, the Parcaj or Eates; 
the supposed powers which preside over 
human life, siiin it out, and determine it. 
'De,stinies do cut his thread of life.’ Shak. 
See Fate. 

Destitueatt (des-ti'tu-ent), a. 'Wanting; 
deficient. 

AVhen any condition is destituent or wanting, the 
duty itself falls. yen. Taylor. 

Destitute (des'ti-tut), a. [L. ilestitutus, pp. 
of destituo, desUtiitum, to set down, to for- 
sake— -tie, down, away, and statuo, to set; 
lit. set from or away. ] 1. Not having or 
posses.sing; wanting; as, destitute of virtue 
or of piety; destitute of food and clothing. 
It differs froivi deprived, as it does not neces- 
sarily imply previous possession. ‘Totally 
destitute of all shadow of iniiueiice.’ Burke. 

2. Not possessing tlie necessaries of life; 
needy; abject; poor; as, the family has been 
left destitute. 

Destitute (des'ti-tut), n. siiuj. and pZ. A 1 
destitute person or persons. j 

He will regard the prayer of the o'^jW/kA’. Ps. cii, ij. 
Have pity on tliis poor destitute. P. St. yohn. 
Destitute! (des'ti-tut), v.t. 1. To forsake, 
desert, abandon. 

It is the siitfuUest thing in the world to forsake or 
destitute s plmtition. Paam. 

2. To render destitute ; to cause to be in 
want. 

He was willing to part with l)is places upon hopes 
not to be destituted, but Co be preferred to one of tlie 
baron's places in Ireland. Baton. 

3. 'To disappoint. ‘His expectation is des- 
tituted.’ Fotherby. 

Destituteness (de.s'ti*tut-nes), n. 'The state 
of being destitute: destitution. [Hare.] 
Destitution (des-ti-tu'shon), n. 1. 'The state 
of being de,stitute: want; poverty; indigence. 
‘Left in so great destitution.’ Hooker . — 

2. Absence of anything; deprivation. 

I am unhappy,— thy mother and thysielf at a dis- 
tance from me; and wliat can compensate for such , a 
destiiuiioH. Sterne. 

Destreine.f v.t. [O.Ws. distraindre—L. di^ 
and strimjere. See Con.stiuin.] To vex; 
to constrain. Chaucer. 

Destrer.t n. [Fi-. destrier; L.L. dextrarius, 
a heavy war-horse — so called because led at 
the dexter or right hand till wanted in 
battle.] A war-horse. 

By him baited his desirer 

Of herbes fin and good. Chanter. 

Destrie, t Destruie, t v. t. To destroy. 
Chaucer. 

Destroy (de-stroi'), v. t. [O.Fr. destndre 
(now lUtruire); O.E. deslrida, distruye, to 
destroy, from L. tiestruo, to pull down, 
to destroy— tfe, priv., and struo, to pile, to 
build. See Stiwctubb.] 1. To demolish; to 
pull down; to separate the parts of anedi- 
lleo, tlie union of which is micessary to con- 
stitute the thing; a.s, to destroy u house or 
temple; to destroy a fortification.— 2. To 
riito; to annihilate: to put an end to, ashy 
demolishing or by burning; as, to destroy a 
city, 

Solynjan sent ills army, which burnt and 
the country viUnges. Knoties. 


ch, chsiiv, ch. So. loch: 


3. To ruin; to overthrow; to annihilate; as, 
to destroy a theory or scheme; to destroy a 
government; to destroy influence. 

Destroy his fib or sophistry— in vain 1 

The creature's at his dirty work again. Pope. 

1. To lay waste; to make desolate. 

Go up against Uiisland, and destroy it. Is. xxxvi, lo. 

6. 'To kill; to slay; to extirpate: applied to 
men or other animals. 

Ye shall destroy all this people. Num. xxxii. ij. 

If him by force he can destroy, or worse. 

By some false guile pervert. Milton. 

6. To take away ; to cause to cease ; to put 
an end to; as, pain destroys happiness. 

That the body of sin might he destroyed. Rom. vi. 6. 

Syn. To demolish, lay waste, consume, raze, 
dismantle, ruin, throw down, overthrow, 
subvert, desolate, devastate, deface, extir- 
pate, extinguish, kill, slay. 

Destroyable (de-stroi'a-bl), a. That may 
be destroyed. [Rare.] 

Plants scarcely destroyable by the weather. Derham. 

Destroyer (de-stroi'dr), n. One who or that 
which destroys; one who or that which kills, 
ruins, or makes desolate. 

Destruett (de-strukt'), v.t. To destroy. 
‘Creatures . . . wholly dcsb-Mcled’ Mcda. 
Destructibility(de-strukt'i-bil"i-ti), n. The 
(iuality of being capable of destruction. 
Destructible (de-strukt'i-bl), a. [L. destruo, 
destructum. See Destroy.] Liable to de- 
struction; capable of being destroyed. 
Destructibleness (de-strukt'i-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being destructible. 
Destruction (de-struk'shon), n. [L. destruc- 
tio, a pulling down, from destruo, destruc- 
tum. See Destkoy.] 1. 'The act of destroy- 
ing; demolition; a pulling dorvn; subversion; 
ruin, by wliatever means; as, the destruction 
of buildings or of toivns. Destruction con- 
sists in the annihilation of the form of any- 
thing, that form of parts which constitutes 
it what it is; as, the destruction of gi'ass or 
herbage by eating; of a forest, by cutting 
down the trees; or it denotes a total anni- 
hilation; as, the destruction of a particuhu' 
government; the destniotmi of happiness. 

2. Death; murder; slaugliter; massacre. 
There was a deadly destruction throiigliout all tlie 

city. I 'S.ain. V. ir. 

5. The state of being destroyed; ruin. ‘So 
neuv destruction hvousht’ Waller. ~i. Cause 
of destruction; a consuming plague; a de- 
stroyer. 

The destruction that wasteth at noon-day. Ps. xci. £. 

6. In the Talmud of the Jewish Rabbis, one 
of the seven names for Gehenna or hell. 
Ps. Ixxxviil. 11 .— Syn. Demolition, subver- 
sion, overthrow, desolation, extirpation, 
extinction, devastation, dotvnfall, extermi- 
nation, havoc, ruin. 

Destructionable (dS-struk'shon-a-bl), a. 
Committing destruction ; destructive. 
IJ. More. [Rare.) 

Destructiouist (de-struk'shon-ist), n. 1. 
One who delights in destroying; a destruc- 
tive. — 2. In theol. one who believes in tbe 
final complete destniction, or annihilation, 
of the wicked. 

Destructive (de-strukt'iv), a. Causing de- 
struction; having the quality of deslroj-lng; 
having a tendency to destroy; delighting in 
destruction; ruinous; mischievous; jiernici- 
ous: with (/■ or fo ; us, a, destructive hve, a 
destructive disposition ; intemperance is 
destructive of health; evil examples are 
destructive to themorals of youth.— D csO-kc- 
tivo distillation, a term applied to the dis- 
tillation of organic products at iiigh tempe- 
ratures, by which the elements are sepa- 
rated or evolved in new combinations. The 
destructive distillation of coal produces the 
ordinary illuminating gas; that of bone, 
ammonia; and that of wood, pyroligneons 
acid or wood-vinegar.— Syn. Mortal, deadly, 
fatal, ruinous, malignant, baleful, perni- 
cious, mischievous. 

Destructive (de-strulrt'iv), n. One who or 
tliat which destroys; one who favours the 
demolition of ancient buildings, &c., on the 
plea of public convenience; a disturber of 
existing institutions, customs, and the like; 
a radical. 

Applying to each other what Bentham would Iiave 
called tlie dyslogistic names of the day, Anarchist, 
Destructive, and the like. Finlay. 

Destructively (de-strukt'lv-li), adv. 'With 
destruction; iminously; mischievously; with 
power to destroy. ‘The doctrine that states 
the time of repentance destructively to a 
pious life/ Sovith. 


Destructiveness (de-strukt’iv-nes), n. The 
power or quality of being destructive. 
Destructor (dc-strukt'iir), u. l. a de- 
stroyer.— 2. A furnace or appar.atus of some 
kind for the destruction of refuse by fire, 
often town's refuse. 

Destruie,! Sec Destrie. 

Desudation (dS-su-da'shon), n. [L. desudo— 
de, and sudo, to sweat.] In nied. a sweating; 
a profuse or morbid sweating, often suc- 
ceeded by an eruption of pustules, called 
heat-pimples. 

Desuete (des'wet), cs. Out of use; fallen into 
desuetude. [Rare.] 

Des'uetude (des'we-tud), n. [L. desuetudo, 
discontinuance, from desuesco, desuetuni, to 
break off a custom or habit— do, priv. , and 
suesco, to accustom one’s self, from sims, 
own, se, self.] The cessation of use; disuse; 
discontinuance of practice, custom, or 
fashion; as, habit is contracted by practice, 
and lost by desuetude; words in every lan- 
guage are lost by desuetude. 

The siun))tuary laws have fallen into sncli a state 
of desuetude as was never before seen. Carlyle. 

Desulphurate, Desulphurize (d§-snl'fa- 
rat, de-suTfu-riz),!!.!. To deprive of sulphur. 

Desulphuration, Desulphurization (de- 
suT-fu-ra"shon, de-sul'fu-riz-a"shon), n. 'The 
act of deprivinj; of sulphur. 

Desultorily (de'sul-to-ri-li), adv. In a de- 
sultory manner; without method; loosely. 
Desultoriness ( de'sul-to-ri-nes ), n. 'The 
cliaracter of being desultory; unconnected- 
ness; discursiveness; as, the desultoriness 
of a speaker’s remarks. 

Desultorious t (de-sul-to'ri-us), a. Desul- 
tory. Jer. 'I'aylor. 

Desultory (de'sul-to-ri), a. [L. desultorms, 
pertaining to a desidtor, or rider in the cir- 
cus, from desilio, desulturn, to leap down— 
de, down, and salio, to leap.] l.f Leaping; 
hopping about; consisting of leaps. ‘Desul- 
tory and rapid motion.’ Gilbert White. 

I shot at it, but it was so desultory that I missed 
tny aim. Gilbert White. 

2. Passing from one thing or subject to an- 
other without order or natural connection ; 
unconneoted; immethodlcal; as, a desultory 
conversation. 

_ He knew iiotliing accurately, his (Goldsmith's) read- 
ing had been desultory. Macaulay. 

3. Inconstant; unstable. ‘Of unstable, i.e. 
of light, desultory, and unbalanced minds.’ 
Atterbury.—i. Coming suddenly; started at- 
the moment; not proceeding from natural 
order or connection with what precedes. ‘A 
desidtory thought.' L’ JEsirans/c. — Sy:s. 
Rambling, mieonnected, uusystematio, im- 
methoclical, discursive, inconstant, tm- 
settled, cursoiy, slight, hasty, loose. 

Desume! (de-sum'), a. f, [L. desumo. See- 
Assume.] To talce from; to borrow. Nil' j¥. 
Bale. 

Desvauxiacese (da-vo'zi-iV'se-e), n.pl. [After 
N. Desvaux, a French botanist,] A natural 
order of monocotyledonous, sma.ll. tufted 
herbs, with bristly leaves and flowers in- 
closed in a spathe, fomui in the South Sea 
Islands and Australia. The order is divided 
into four genera. 

Desynonymizatiou ( de - sin - on ' im - iz - ii 
shon), n. The act of de.synonymi 2 ing. 
Desynonymize (de-sin-ou'im-i'z), v.t. [Pre- 
fix de, priv., and synonymize.'\ To give a 
turn of meaning to so as to prevent from 
being absolutely synonymous ; to use with 
kindred but not the same meanings. Cole- . 
ridge; Trench. 

Detach (de-tach'), v.t. d.itaclier~de, 
priv., and the root from which the English 
noun tack is derived. See TACK, ATTACH.] 

1. To separate or disunite; to disengage; to 
part from; as, to detach the coats of a bulbous- 
root from each other; to dctaah a man from 
the interest of the minister or from a party. 

2. To separate for a special purpose or ser- 
vice: used chiefly in a military sense; as, to- 
detach a ship from a fleet, ora regiment 
from a brigade. 

If ten men are in war with forty, and the latter rfe- 
tacA only an equal number to the engagement, what 
benefit do they receive from their superiority. 

jlddxson. 

Syn.'To separate, disunite, disengage, sever, 
disjoin, withdraw, draw off. 

Detach (de-tach'), v.i. To become detached 
or separated; to separate or disunite itself 
or one's self. [Rare.]' 

Detaching, toMhy fain. 

From those still heights, aud, slowly, drawing near, , 
A vapour he.'ivy, hueless. fonnless, cold_, 

Came floating on.. Tennyson. 

Detached (de-tachto «. 1. Separated; parted 


S', ffo; 
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fniin; (iisiinited; drawn and sent <m a Kepa- 
riitc service; iis, iisUichi^d yart’oisoi'xiui'wons. 

Tile Fiirnpeans live in tieiached iionses, each sur- 
ro..,u.ie.l by .vail. incb>h.,r f 

A d£t,u-hed hoflv of tJie French lyiiijr in their w-ay 
there foilmvetl a very sharp enffaf'emeiit. iitriiel, 

2, 111 imnUng, applied to ii.ifures, buildings, 
trees. &e., when tiiey are painted so as to 
appear standing out froin the baclc-ground 
in a natural manner, while tho otlier parts 
appear in proper relative sitmitions. 
Betacliment (<le-taoh'nient), «• 1- Tiie act 
of : detiiching or separating. —2. State of be- 
ing rtetaidted.- 3. Tiie thing or part do- 
taoluHl ; speciilcally, a body of troops selected 

or taken from the main army and employed 
oil some siiecial service or e.vpedition: or a 
number of .sliips taken from a lleet and sent 
on a separate service. 

A strniic iktachmsut of Sarsfield's troops ap. 
proached. ' Macaiday. 

Detail (dS-titlO, r,f. [Er. dHailler, to cut in 
pieeea-dc, and taiHcr, to cut, from L. Udea, 
a rod, ii layer or cutting, which produced 
the L.L. taleani, taliave, to cut. See EEd'Aib, 
TAibOE.] 1, To relate, report, or narrate 
in . particulars; to recite the pai’ticulars 
of; to partionlarize; to relate minutely and 
distinctly; as, he detailed all the facts in 
due order.— 2. MiUt. to appoint to a parti- 
- cuter service, as an officer or a body of 
trooiis.— To detail on the 2 dane, in arch, to 
be: exhibited in iiroflle by abutting against 
the Tilane: said of a moulding. 

Detail (de-tal'b n. [Fr. See the verb.] 1. An 
individual part; an item; a portion; a par- 
ticular; as, tiie account is accurate in all its 
:. deUtils.~% A minute account; a narrative 
or report of partiunlars; as, he gave a detail 
of all the transaction.— 3. ilfi'Ztf. a body of 
troops detailed oft for a particular servieo; 

:a detachment.— 4. In the,ifne arts, minute 
and particular parts of a picture, statue, or 
building, as distinguished from the general 
conception or larger parts of a composition. 
3etails of a plm, in aroh. drawings or de- 
lineations for the use of workmen. Other- 
wise called WnrMng Bmniings. — I-n detail, 
circumstantially, item by item; iudividu- 
,ally; part by part. 

, 1 WiVS unable to treat this part of my subject more 
in (kktit, without bBCominff dry: and tedioius. Pope, 
•eoncentrata your own force, divide that of your 
eneuty, and overwhelm him in detail,' \% the great 
ptjiictple of military action. , Maedoti^'aU. 

SvN. Item, particulai', part, portion, account, 
rclationi narrative, recital, report. 

.Detailed (dS-taldO, p. and n. 1. Eclated in 
particulars; minutely recited; as, & detailed 
account.— 2. Exact; minute; particulai’, ‘A 
deteiW examination.’ Alaamday. 

Detailer (de-tai'er), «. One who details. 
Detain (de-tan.'), v. t. [ Er. d&tenir, Jj. detineo, 
to hold down or off, to detain— (f«, off, and 
:fen«p, tohold. : See Tenani.] 1. To keep 
back or: from; to withhold; to keep what 
. belongs to another. . 

Defiitn not the wages of the hireling, ^er, Taylor. 

, '2. To keep or restrain from proceeding, either 
going or :coming : to stay or stop; as, we 
. were detained by the rain. 

Let us lielain thee, until we shall have made ready 
afeid. Judg. xisi. 15. 

8., To hold in. custody.: Blackstone.~8ri!l. 
To withhold, retain, stop, stay, arrest, cheek, 
retard, delay, hinder. 

Detalat (de-tali'), ?i. Detention. 'The 
: certain cause of Artegals detainef Spenser. 
Detainer (de-tan'6r), n. 1. One who with- 
holds what belongs to another; one who 
detain, 3 , stops, or prevents from going. 

, The detm'nerspf tithes, and cheaters of nien’,s in- 
. heritaiices. : . ■ - - ■ yer. Taylor. 

2. In law, (a) a holding or keeping posses- 
sion of what belongs to another; detention 
of what is another’s, though the original 
.taking may be lawful. Forcible detainer is 
: .where a person enters into any lands or 
tenements or other possessions and retains 
-possession, by force, (b) A process lodged 
.with: the sheriff against a person in his 


arrested at the suit of one creditor may be 

; detained at the suit of another, . 

Detainment (de-tan'ment), n. The act of 
detaining; detention. 

Though the original taking wM lawful, my siibse- 

. qiieut delai/fmmt of :them after tender of aihends is 
wrimgful, Blacksione. 

Detarinm (de-taTi-um), n. [From detar, 
the name of the tree in Senegal] A genus 
of West African leguminous trees, of which 


two species are kuoivn— .D. senegalanse and 
iJ. 'inicroca-i'pum. The former is a tree *20 
to 8S feet high, bearing a somewhat oval 
fruit aliout the size of an apricot, of which 
tiiere arc two varieties, the one bitter and 
the other sweet. The latter is sold in the 
markets, and prized by the negroes, as well 
as eagerly sought after by monkeys and 
otlier animals. The bitter fruit is regarded 
as a violent poison. The wood of the tree is 
hard, and resembles inabogany. 

Detect (de-tekt'), v.t. [L. detogo, deteetum, 
to uncover, expose— de, priv., and tego, to 
cover. See Deck.] 1. To discover; to find 
out; to bring to light; as, to detect the 
raniiflcations and inosculations of the line 
ve.ssels; to detect an error in an account. 

Though should I hold ii\y peace, yet tliovi 

■VVoiild’sit easily detect -vvhat I conceal. Milton, 

2.t To show; to let appear. Shak.— S.i To 
inform against; to complain of; to accuse. 

lie wus untruly judged to have preached such 
artidcii as lie was detecteil of. Sir T. More. 

.Syn. 'i'o ascertain, discover, find out, find. 
Detectable, Detectible (de-tekt'a-bl, de- 
tekt'i-bl), a. That may be detected. ‘ Par- 
ties not detecfaiiZe.' Fuller. ' These errors 
are detectible at a glance.’ Latham. 
Detecter, n. Same as Detector. 

Detection (de-tek'shon), n. The act of de- 
tecting; the finding out of what is con- 
cealed, hidden, or formerly unknown; dis- 
covery; as, the detection of an error; the 
detection of a thief or a burglar ; the deteo- 
titrn of fraud or forgery; the doteotion of 
artifice, device, or a plot. 

The sea and rivers are instrumental to tlie detection 
of amber and other fossils, by washing away the 
earth tliat concealed thein. IVoodward. 

Detective (de-tefct'iv), a. Fitted for or 
.skilled in detecting; employed in detecting; 
as, the detective pbliee. 

Detective (de-tekt'iv), n. A species of police 
officer, whose special duty it is to detect 
offences and to appi'ehciui criminals. His 
duties differ from those of the ordinary 
policeman in that he has no speoiflo beat or 
I’omid, and in that lie is concemed with 
bringing criminals to justice rather than 
directly in the prevention of crime. He is 
usually or always in plain clothes. 'There 
are also private detectives who investigate 
cases, often of a delicate nature, for hire. 
Detector (de-tekt'er), n. One who, or that 
which, detects or brings to light; one who 
finds out what -another attemps to conceal; 
arevealer; a discoverer. 

A death-bod’s a of the lieart, Ymtng. 

Detenebratet (de-ten'e-brat), v.t. [L. de, 
and tenebree, darkness.] 'To remove dark- 
ness. 

Detent (de-tent'), n. fL detentus, a keeping 
back; Fr. detente. See Detain.] A pin, 
stud, or lever forming a check in a clock, 
watch, tmnbler-loek, or other niiicliine, 'The 
detent in a clock falls into the striking 
wheel, and stops it when the right numher 
of strokes have been given. The detent of 
a ratchet-wheel prevents back motion. 
Detention (de-teiTshon), n. [See Detain.] 

1. The act of detaining; a withholding from 
another his right; a keeping what belongs 
to another and ought to he restored. ‘De- 
tention of long since due debts. ’ Shale.—. 

2. State of being detained; confinement; 
restraint ; as, detention in custody. 

Nothing could assure the quiet oCUtitU realms ... 
but safe cu.stody. S^otsivood, 

S. Delay from necessity; a detaining; as, the 
detention of the mail by bad roads. ‘Mind- 
ing to proceed further south, without long 
defentfmi in these parts.' Ilaclcluyt. — House 
of detention, a place where offender.? arc 
kept till they are in course of law committed 
to prison: a lock up; a sponging-house. 

Deter (de-t6ri), v.t. pret. & pp. deterred; 
ppr. deterring. [L. deterreo, to frighten 
from, to prevent-— de, from, and terreo, to 
frighten.] 'To discourage and stop by fear; 
to stop or jirevent from acting or pro- 
ceeding by danger, difficulty, or other con- 
sideration which disheartens or counter- 
vails the motive for an act; as, we are often 
deUtred from oim duty by trivial difficul- 
ties; the state of the road or a cloudy sky 
may deter a maxi from undertaking a jour- 
ney. 

A iniliion of frustrated hopes will not deter us from 
new experiinents. y.M.Masan. 

Syn. Discourage, hinder, prevent, restrain, 
keeiiback... 

Deterge (de-terj')i 'i).t, pret. &pp. deterged; 
ppr. deterging. [L. detergeo,. to wipe away, 


to cleanse by wiping— dc, from, and tergeo, 
to wipe, to scour. See 'Ter,SE.] To cleanse; 
to clear away foul or offending matter from 
the body or from a wound or ulcer. 
Detergent (de-terj'ent), a. Cleansing; purg- 
ing. 

The food oug’ht to be nourishing and detoxent, 
Arbutlinot. 

Detergent (de-tCrj'ent), n. Anything that 
has a strong cleansing power; a medicine 
that has the power of cleansing w'ounds, 
ulcers, tfco., from offending matter. 
Deteriorate (de-te'ri-o-rat), v.i. pret. & pp. 
deteriorated; ppr, deteriorating, [L. dete- 
rioro,, deterioratum, to make worse, from 
detorior, coinpar, of an obs. adjective, de- 
terus, from de, as exterus from ex, in- 
terus from in, etc.] To grow worse; to be 
Impaired in quality; to degenerate. 

Under such conditions the mind rapidly 

GoldsHiith. 

Deteriorate (de-te'ri-6-rat), v.t. 'To make 
worse; to reduce in quality; as, to deterio- 
rate a race of men or their condition. ‘At 
the expense of impairing the pbilosophictd 
powens, and, on the whole, deteriorating the 
mind.’ Whately. 

Deterioration (de-te'ri-o-ra"shon), n. A 
growing or' making worse ; the state of 
growing w'orse. 

Deteriority (da-te'ri-o"ii-ti), n. Worse 
state or quality. "The deteriority of diet.’ 
Ray. 

Determent (de-ter'ment), n. [See Detek.] 
The act of deterring; tiie cause of deter- 
ring; that which deters. 

Theise are not all the delerj^efitv that opposed my 
obeying you. £i>yie. 

Determinability (de-tdr'nnn-a-biT'i-ti), n. 
Quality of being determinable. 
Determinable (de-tdr'min-a-bl), a. [See 
Detekhine. ] That may be determined, 
ascertained with certainty, decided upon, 
orhrought to a conclusion; as, a, determin- 
able freehold, that is, an estate for life 
which may expire upon future contingen- 
cies before the life for wliich it is created 
expires. 

The point now before us is not wliolly determinable , 
from the bare grammatical use of the words. South. 

Determinableness (cle-tL-i''min-a-bl-ne.s), «. 
State of being determinable. [Hare.] 
Determinant (de-ter'min-ant), «. Serving 
to deteiTiiine; determinative. Coleridge. 
Determinant (d5-ter'min-ant), n. l.'’Tbat 
which determines or causes determination. 

2. Ill math, the name given to the sum of a 
series of pi’oducts of several lunnhers, tliese 
products being fomed according to certain 
specified laws. The wetlwd of determinants 
is of great use in the solution of equations 
embracing several unknown qiiantitie-s, en- 
abling the student almost by inspection to 
write down: the values of the unknoim 
quantities in terms of the known quanti- 
ties.. 

Determinate (de-terimin-at), a. [D. deter- 
7ninatus, pp. of determmo, determinatum. 
See Determine.] 1. Limited; fixed; defi- 
nite; as, a determinate, quantity of matter. 

‘A determinate number of feet.’. Drydan.-- 
2 . Established ; settled ; positive ; as, a de- 
fmiwwnfc rule or order. ‘The determinate 
coun-sel and foreknowledge of God.' Acta 
ii. 23.-8, Decisive ; conclusive. ‘A doter- 
■miiiafe resolution.’ S/iaA~4.tllesolvedan. 
‘My determinate voyage.’ Shat— 5. Fixed 
in purpose; resolute. ‘Like men . . . more 
determinate to do, than skilful bow. to do.' 
Sidney.— Determinate injhrescence, in bot. 
same as ce^itrifugal fn/tomscence (which see 
under Centrifusae), — Detenninate pro- 
Uern, in geom. and analysis, a problem 
which admits of one solution only, or at 
least a certain and finite number of solu- 
tions, being thus opposed to m indeter- 
wimffe problem, which admits of an infinite 
number of solutions. 

Detenninatet (de-tov'min-at), v.t. To in-ing 
to an end; to terminate. Shat. 
Determinately (de-ter'min-at-li), ado. 

1. With certainty; precisely; with exact, 

specification. - 

The principles of religion are determinately true 
or false. Tillatson.: . 

We perceive the distance of visible objects more 
exactly and deiermtna/eiy vtith two eyes than one. 

Held. ■ 

2. Resolutely; with fixed resolve. ‘Deter- 
minafeli/ bent to marry.' Sidney. - - 

Determinateness (de-tcr'min-fit-nes), n. 
The state of being -determinate, certain, or 
precise.' ■ ■ 

Determination (dc-t(';rTnin-a"sh<in), n. 

1, The act of:detei'mining or deciding.— . 


Fiite, Mr, fat, ffjll; me, met, h6r; 


pine, pin; note, not, inave; tube, tul), bijll; oil, pound; u, be. almiie; y, be. fey. 
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2 . Decision of a question in tlie mind; firm 
resolution; settled purpose; as, they have 
acquainted me with their determination , — 
S. Judicial decision; the ending' of a contro- 
versy or suit by the judgment of a court; 
as, justice is promoted by a speedy deter- 
mination of causes, civil and criminal.— 

4. Absolute direction to a certain end. 

Remissness can by no means consist -with a con- 
stant rfrfsrwjiwnft'v/e of the will to the greatest appa- 
rent good. Locke. 

5. An ending; a putting an end to; as, the 

determinatimi of a , will. ‘ A speedy d.eter- 
mination of that war.’ Ludlow. — 6. The 
mental habit of settling upon some line of 
action with a fixed purpose to adhere to, it; 
adherence to aims or purposes; resolute- 
ness; as, a man of determination.— 7. In 
ehem. the ascertainment of the e.xact pro- ■ 
portion of any substance in a compound 
body; as, the determination of nitrogen 
in the atmosphere. -^8. In med. afflux; tend- 
ency to flow to, more copiously than .is 
normal; as, determination of blood to the 
head. — 0. In the: act of defining a 

notion or concept by adding difierentia, and 
thus limiting it.— 10. In nat. scienee, the re- 
ferring of minerals, plants, <fec., to the spe- 
cies to which they belong. -^Deefsfon, De- 
termination, Resolution. See under Deoi- 
siON. — Si'N. Decision, conclusion, settle- 
ment, termination, purpose, resolution, re- 
solve, firmness. 

Determinative (de-t6r'min-at-iv),a. l. Hav- 
ing power to determine or direct to a cer- 
tain end; shaping; directing; conclusive. 
‘Incidents . . . determinatine of their 
■course.’ I. Taylor, 

The determinative power of a just cause. 

BramhetU, 

2. , Diiniting ; that limits or bounds; as, a 
word may be cfefwmfnufwe and limit the 
subject. .^S. Having the power of ascertain- 
ing precisely: ttiat is employed in deter- 
mining; as, determinative tables in the 
natural sciences, that is, tables arranged 
for determining the specific character of 
minei’als, plants, <&c. j and to assist in assign- 
ing them to their species. 

Determinative (d§-ti5r'min-a,t-iv), u An 
ideographic sign annexed to a word ex- 
pressed by a phonetic sigh for the purpose 
■of defining its signlflcatibn. Thus the figure 
•of a tree is in the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
determinative of the name of trees; but the 
figure so employed does not express the 
word of which it is the symbol. The func- 
tion of a determinative may be illustrated 
ill our language thus; the words man, city, 
river may be considered determinatives in 
the following phrases: ‘ tlie man Josephus,’ 
‘the city London,’ ‘the river Dee.’ 
Determinator (de-tCi''min-at-6r), n. One 
who determines. 

Determine (cle-ter'min), v.t. pret. & pp. de- 
termined; ppr. determining. [L. determino, 
to bound, to limit— dc, intens., and terniino, 
to bound, from terminus, a boundary. See 
Tehm.] 1. To fix the bounds of; to mark off; 
to settle; to fix; to establish, 

(God) hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on the face of the earth, and hath cieter’^ 
7 nined the times before appointed, and the bounds 
of their habitation. - Acts xvii. 26. 

2 . To end; particularly, to end by the de- 
cision or conclusion of a cause, or of a doubt- 
ful or controverted point; applicable to the 
•decisions of the mind or to judicial deci- 
■sions; as, I had determined this question in 
my oivn mind; the court has determined 
-the cause.— 3. To end and fix; to settle ulti- 
mately; as, this event defennmad his fate.' 

: Milton’s subject . . . does not determine tlie fate 
•of single persons or nations, but of a whole species. 

Adaison. 

4 . To set hounds to; to form the limits of; 
to bound; to confine; as, yonder hill deter- 
mines our view. 

The knowledge of man hitherto hath been deter- 
mined by the view or sight. Bacon. 

5. To give a direotion to; as, impulse may 
determine a moving body to this or that 
point; hence, to influence the choice of j to 
cause to come to a conclusion or resolution; 
as. this circumstance determined him to the 
study of law. —6. To resolve on; to come 

; to a fixed resolution and intention in respect 
■■of.,'.',.'': ' 

: J n'dfirrwfjwrf’ this with myself. : 2 Cor. ii. i. 

:'7. ;To put an end to; to destroy. Shak . — 

: .8. To settle or ascertain, as something un- 
certain. 

The character of the soul is determined by the 
character of its God. . y. Btitoardt. 

Q. la logic, to define and limit by adding 


differentia.— 10. In chern. to ascertain the 
quantity of; as, to determine the nitrogen 
in tlie atmosphere. -SYif. To conclude de- 
cide, end, fix, limit, purpose, resolve, settle 
terminate. ’ 

Determine (de-tCr'miu), v.i, l. To resolve- 
to conclude; to come to a decision or reso- 
lution; to .settle on some line of conduct 
with a fixed, purpose to stick to it; as he 
determined to remain. ' ’ 

He .shall pay .ns the judges determine. Ex. xxi. -3 
Paul had to sail by, Ephesus. 

XX. 16 

The sure.st rvay not to fail is to determine to sue. 
‘ t^tieridan. 


2, To end; to terminate; as, the danger 
determined by the death of the conspiratm-s. 

It becomes a mischief, and determines in a cur.se 
„ , . - Soieth, 

Some estates may on future contincpn. 

cies. Biackstone. 

Determined (de-tei-'niindj.p.aiicl a. l, Ended- 
concluded; decided; limited; fixed; settled- 
resolved; directed.— 2. Having a 
fixed purpose; as, a determined man; or 
manifesting a firm resolution; as, a deter- 
mined countenance,— 8. Definite; deter- 
minate; precisely marked; resolute. ‘ Those 
many siiadows lay in spots determined and 
unmoved.’ Wordsworth. 

Determinedly (de-tCi-'mind-li), adv. in a 
determined manner. 

Determiner (de-t 6 r'min-er), n. One who 
decides or determines. 

Determinism (de-tei-'mln-izm), n. A system 
of philosophy wliich denies liberty of action 
to man, holding tliat the will is not free 
but is Invincibly determined by motives’ 
specifically, in the scholastic philosophy’ 
the doctrine that our will is invincibly del 
termlned by a providential motive, that is 
to say by a motive with which divine Pro- 
videnee always furnishes us, so as in our 
mental deliberations to make the balance 
incline in accordance with his views. 

Determinism , — This name i.s applied by Sir W 
Haniillon to the doctrine of Hobbe-s, as contradisl 
tihguished from the ancient doctrine of fatalism, 

PiemUt^, 

Deterration (cle-te-ra'shon), n. [L. de, and 
teJTc:, earth.] The uncovering of anything 
which is buried or covered with eartli; a 
taking from out of the earth. [Hare.] 
Deterrence (de-ter'ens), n. That which de- 
ters; a hindrance; a deterrent. [Bare.] 
Deterrent (de-t 6 rient), <i. Having the power 
or tendency to deter; discouraging; fright- 
ening. 

The deterrent effect of such penalties is in propor- 
tion to their certainty. Bentham. 

Deterrent (de-ter'ent), n. That which de- 
ters or tends to deter. 

No deterrent is more effective than a punishment 
which, if incurred, ... is sure, speedy, and severe. 

Bentham. 

Detersion (dS-tfir'shon), n. [From L. deter- 
geo, detersum. See Deterge.] The act of 
cleansing, as a sore. 

Detersive (de-t6rs'iv), a. [Fr. detersif. See 
Deterge.] Cleansing; having power to 
cleanse from offensive matter; detergent. 
Detersive (de-tOrs'iv), n. A medicine which 
has the power of cleansing ulcers, or carry- 
ing off foul matter. 

Detersively (de-tOrs'iv-li), adv. In a de- 
tersive manner. 

Detersiveness (de-tOrs'iv-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being detersive. 

Detest (de-test'), v.t. [L. detastor, to invoke 
a deity in cursing, to detest or abominate— 
de, intens., and tester, to affirm or bear wit- 
ness, from tesfis, a witness,] 1. To abhor; to 
abominate; to hate extremely; as, to detest 
crimes or meanness. 


And love the offender, yet detest th' offence. 

2. t To denounce; to condemn. 


t’ope. 


Detestation (de-test-a'shon), 71. Extrema 
hati-ed; abhorrence; loathing: witli 0 /. 

We are heartily agreed in out detesiation of civil 
wars. Burgee, 

Detester (de-test'6r), n. One who abhors. 
Dethrone (ile-thronO, '«-l- pret. & pp. de- 
throned; ppr. delhroni/ng. [Prefix do, from, 
and throne, L. throtim, a throne. See 
'I’llKONE.] 1. To remove or drive from a 
throne; to depose; to divest of royal autho- 
rity and dignity. ‘ The right of subjects to 
dethrone bad princes.’ Macaulay. —2. To 
divest of rule or power, or of supreme power.' 

The republicans being dethroned by Cromwell, 
were the party wlio.se resentment he had tlie greatest 
reason to apprehend. Hume. 

Dethronement (de-thron'ment), n, Ke- 
moval from a throne; deposition of a king, 
emperor, prince, or any supreme ruler. 
Dethroner (de-thron'Or), 71. One w-lio de- 
thrones. 

Dethronization t (de-thi'6n'iz-a".shon), >t. 
'The act of dethroning. 

Detinet (de'tin-et). [L., he detains.] In latu, 
formerly, a species of action of debt, which 
lay for the specific recovery of goods, under 
a contract to deliver them. 

Detinue (de'ti-nu), n. [Fr. ditoiiu, detained; 
dete7iir, to detain.] In law, tlie form of ac- 
tion whereby a plaintiff seeks to recover a 
chattel personal unlawfully detained. It 
differs from trover, in that in trover the ob- 
ject is to obtain damages for a wrongful 
conversion of the property to. defendant’s 
use, whereas in detinue the object is to re- 
cover the chattel itself. 

Detonate (de'to-nat), v.t. pret. &, pp. deto- 
7iated; ppr. detotiatmg, [L. detono, deto- 
nat'im, to thunder down— de, and teuo, to : 
thunder.] In chern. to cause to explode; to 
bum or inflame with a sudden report. 
Detonate (de'td-nat), uf, To explode; to 
bum with a sudden report; , as, nitre deto- 
nates with sulphur. 

Detonating (de'to-nat-ing), p, and a. Ex- 
ploiiiug; inflaming with a sudden report.— 
Detonating powders, or fulminating pow- 
ders, certain chemical compounds, Svhich, 
on being exposed to heat or suddenly struck, 
explode with a loud report, owing to one or 
more of the constituent parts suddenly as- 
suming the gaseous state. The chloride 
and iodide of nitrogen are very powerful 
detonating substances. 'The com- 
pounds of ammonia with silver 
and gold, fulminate of silver and 
of inei’cui’y, detonate by slight 
friction, by means of heat, elec- ' 
tricity, or sulphuric acid.— Dete- ■ 
nating tube, a. species of eudio- 
meter, being a stout glass tube 
used in chemical analysis for de-, 
tonating gaseous bodies,. It is 
generally graduated into oente- " 
sinial parts, and perforated by 
two opposed wires for the pur- 
pose of passing an electric spark 
through the gases which are in- 
troduced into it, and w’hioh are 
confined within it over mercury and water. 

Detonation (de-to-na'shon), n. An explo- 
sion or sudden report made by the inflam- 
mation of certain combustible bodies, as 
fulminating gold. 

Detonator (de'to-nat-fir), n. That which 
detonates, 

Detonizatlon (de't6-niz-a"shon), m. 'The 
act of exploding, as certain combustible 
bodies. 

Detonize (de'to-nlz), v.t. pret. & pp. dete-: 
nized; ppr. deionizing. [See DETOSATB,] ■ 
To cause to explode; to bum with an explo- 
Sion; to calcine with detonation. - ' 

Detonize (de'to-niz), v.i. To explode; to 
bm’u with a sudden I’eport. 


Detonating 

Tube, 


The heresy of Nestorius ... was detested in the 
Eastern churches. Fuller. 

—Rate, Al)hor, Detest. See under Hate 

Syh. To abhor, loathe, abominate, execrate. 
Detestable (de-test 'a-bl), as. Extremely 
hateful; abominable; very odious; deserving 
abhorrence. 

Thou hast defiled my sanctuary with all thy detest- 
able things. Ezek. v. ii. 

Stn. Abominable, odious, execrable, ab- 
hori’ed. 

Detestableness (de-test'a-bl-nes), n. Ex- 
treme hatefulness. 

Detestably (du-test'a-bli), adv. Very hate- 
fully; abominably. 

Detestatet (dS-test'iit), r.t. To detest. 
Which, as a mortal enemy, tlie doctrine of the gos- 
pel doth; ifstohr* and abhor. Udalt. 


This precipitate . . . deionises with a consider- 
able noise. Foureroy, 

Detorsion (de-tor'shon), n. Same w Detor- 
tion. . ' 

Detort (de-tort'), v.t [L. detorqueo, detor- 
tum—de, intens., and torgueo. to twist,] 
To distort; to twist; to wrest; to pervert; 
to turn from the original or plain meaning. 
They , . . have rfzhiri'vd texts of Scripture. : 

Dryden. 

Detortion (dS-tor'shon), n. A turning or 
wresting; perversion. 

Detour (de-toi-O, n. [Fr. ditoxtr.] A turn- 
ing; a roundabout or circuitous way; a de- 
■vlation from tlie direct or shortest path, 
road, or route. 

This is in fact saying the same thing, only with 
more detours and circumvolutions. Dr. Tucker. 


ch, cAain; dh. Sc. locA; g, go; j, job; ii, Fr. toii; ng, slag; ill, then-, th, thin; 


w, w’ig; wh, u'Mg; zh, arure,— See Bet. 
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Detract ('•ir-tr, ■»!«'). detm-lo (or th- 

i)-'V(u), til iir;i\v back frain, tif clepri'i'Uite— 
(/('. iiiiil tnifto, U) ilraw, frain tntho, inictum, 
tti ilvaiv. ] 1. Tf) take .-iway troni 1 'i‘putatwn 
or merit of. throiigli envy, malice, or other 
Biotivo; to defame; to disparage. 

That calumnious critic . . . 
wh;it ialioriously we do. DrayioiU 

Nor I with bitiiu;' verse, have 

Vetrucied iiwy muri. HuloeU 

2. To take .away; to withilratv, in a literal 

. sense. 

The muititutie of jiiirtnera does tietract nothing 
from each man's priv.ate share. hoyle. 

- />. eni. Thtn'cciati', Detract, Traduce. See 
wilder biJCEV. ^ , 

Detract (de-traktT v.i. To take away a 
pai-t; lienee, speciilcally, to takeaway repn- 
tatimi; to defame: followerl liy/rmn- De- 
tract frmn a lady's character.’ Addison. 
Detracter (de-trakt'er), n. One who de- 
tracts from tile reputation of another; a de- 
tractor. ‘ Detraoters and malicious writers. ’ 
Nurth. 

Detractingly (do-trakt'ing-U), adv. In a 
detracting rnanuer. 

Detraction (de-trak^shoii), n. [1. detraotio, 
a drawing oif. .See Dethact.] l.t A with- 
drawing; a taking aw.ay. ‘ The detraction of 
eggs of the said wild-fowl.’ Jjacon.~-2. The 
act of taking something from the reputation 
or worth of another, with the view to lessen 
- him in estimation; censure; a lessening of 
worth, the act of depreohating another from 
envy or inalioe. 

Black lietmclion wilt find faults where they are 
not. Massinger. 

STS. Depreciation, disparagement, slander, 
calumny, aspersion, defamation, censure. 
Datraetioust (de,trak'shus), a. Containing 
detraction; lessening reput.ation. 

Detractive (de-trakt'iv), a. 1. Having the 
ciuality or power to take .away. ‘ A detrac- 
tive plaister.’ Knight.— 2. Haring the qua- 
lity or tendency to lessen the worth or 
estimation. ‘ An envious aud detractive 
adversary.' Bp. Morton. 

Detractiveness (de-trakt'iv-nes), n. Quality 
of heing detractive. [Rare. ] 

Detractor (de-trakt'6r), n. l. One who takes 
away or impairs the reputation of another 
, injuriously; one who attempts to lessen the 
worth or honour of another.— 2. In anat. 
the name given to a muscle, the office of 
which is to drawvthe part to which it Is 
attached away from some other part.— S yn. 
Slanderei’i calumniator, defamer, vilifler. 
Detractory (de-trak'to-ri), a. Depreci.atory; 
calumnious; defamatory by denial of desert. 

The xleiractory lye takes from a great man the 
reputation that justly belongs to him. Arbutknot. 

Detractress (de-trakt'ros), n. A female 
detractor; a censorious woman. 

Detrectt (de-trekt'), r. T. and i. [L. de- 
rivefo. See Detkact.] To refuse. ‘To 
(iefreef the battle.’ Eolinshed. 

Do not detrecti you know the authority is mine. 

B. yonson, 

Detrectation. t (de-trekt-a'shon), n. The 
net of detrecting or refusing; a declining. 
Qdclmram. 

Detriment (de'tri-ment), n. [L.detrimentum, 
a rubbing off, loss, detriment, from detero, 
iktritnm, to rub off or dotvn, to wear— de, 
down, and fe?-o, to rub.] 1. Loss; damage; 
Injury; mischief; harm; diminution: a word 
of very general applic.ation; thus, we speak 
. tit detrifmnt to interest, property, religion, 
morals, reput.ation, and to land or build- 
ings.— 2. A eharge raade upon barristers and 
studeut.s for repair of damages on the rooms 
: they oouuiiy.— 3. In her. wane; eclipse. — 
Syn. Injury, loss, damage, disadvantage, 
prejudice,, hurt, mischief, harm. 

Detriment (de'tri-meat), v.t. To injure; tc 
make worse; to hurt. ‘Others might be 
: deirimented thereby.’ Fullcf. 

Detrimental (de-tri-ment'al), a. Injurious; 
hurtful; causing loss or damage. ‘ Rather 
unseemly , . . . than materially detrimental 
: to its strength.’ . Hwrice.— S in. Injurious, 

: hurtful, prejudicial, disadvantageous, mis- 
chievous, pernicious. 

Detrimental (de-tri-ment'al), n. A lover 
. whs^ pwmg.to his poverty, is Ineligible as a 
husband; one who professes to pay attention 
to a lady without serious intentions of mar- 
riage.: [Genteel slang.] 

Perhaps, hIr. Spe.’iker, you don't happen to know 
yiKit a. detrimental is. He is: a person who pays 
gre.it attention to a youiij,' lady without niiy serious 
intentions, and thereby discourages the intentions of 
others. Auberon Herbert. : 


Detrimentalness (de-tri-ment'al-nes), n. 
Quality of being detrimental. [Bare. ] 
Detrital (de-trit'al), a. Of or pertiiining to 
detritus; composed of detritus, or part.aking 
of the nature of detritu.s; as, detrital matter. 
—Detrital rocks, the name given to such 
rocks .as appear to Imve been derived from 
pre-existing solid mineral matter by some 
abrading power. 

Detrite (dc-trit'), a. Worn out. Clarke. 
Detrition (de-tri'shon), n. [L. detero. See 
DETKIMENT.] A wearing off; the act of 
wearing away. 

Detritus (de-trlt'us), m. [L. detritus, worn, 
pp. of detero, to wear. See Detkiment.J 
1. In gcol. a mass of substances worn off or 
detached from solid bodies by attrition; 
disintegrated materials of rocks; as, diluvial 
detritus. Detritus may consist of clay, sand, 
gravel, rubbly fragments, or .any admixture 
of these, according to the nature of the 
rocks, the disintegrating agent, and the 
amount of attrition to which the rocks have 
heeu subjected.— 2. Met. waste; disinte- 
grated material. ‘Words which have thus for 
ages preserved tlieir exact form in the mass 
of detritus of which modern languages are 
composed.' Farrar. 

De trop (de tro). [Fr., too much, too many.] 
Hot wanted: a term applied to a person 
whose presence is inconvenient; as, I foimd 
I was de trop, and retired accordingly. 
Detrude (de-trbd'), v.t. pret. & pp. detruded; 
ppr. detruding. [L. deinido, to push or 
tlirustdown— (fc, down, aud trudo, to thrust. ] 
To thrust down ; to pusli down with force; 
to force into, or as into, a lower place or 
sphere. ’Detruded down to hell.’ Sir J. 
Davies. 

Philosophers are of opinion that tlie souls of men 
may, for their luiscarnages, be detruded into tlio 
bodies of beasts. Locke. 

It (envy) leads Iiiin into the very condition of 
devils, to be detruded Heaven for his jnere pride and 
m.alice. Feltham, 

Detruncate (de-tnmgffcat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
detruncated; ppr.deiruncatCi^g. [L.detrmico, 
to lop or cut off, to behead— de, and tnmeo, 
to maim, to shorten by cutting off, truncus, 
cut short. See Trunk.] To cut off; to lop; 
to shorten by cutting. 

Detruncation (de-trung-ka'shon), n. The 
act of cutting off. 

Detrusion (de-tro'zhon), n. [See Detrupb.] 
The act of thrusting or driving down.— 
Force of detrusion, in mcch. the strain to 
whieli a body, as a beam, is subjected when 
it is compressed in a direction perpendicular 
to the length of the fibreis, the points of 
support being very near .and on opposite 
sides of the place at which the force is ap- 
plied. 

Dettet (det'), n. Debt. 

Detteless t a. Free from debt. Chaucer. 
Detumescencet (de-tu-mes'sens), n. [L. de, 
priv. , and tumesco, inceptive from tumeo, to 
swell.] Diminution of swelling. Ctulworth. 
Deturb t (dS-t6rb'), v.t. To throw into con- 
fusion; to throw down with violence. 

As soon may the walls of heaven be scaled and thy 
throne deiurbecl as lie can be foiled that is ciefcnced 
witli thy power. B/>, Hall. 

Deturnt (de-t6i'n'), v.t. To turn away or 
aside; to divert. ‘While the sober aspect 
and severity of bare precepts deturn many 
from lending a pleased ear to the wholesome 
doctrine. Sir K. Dighii. 

Deturpate (dc-ter'pat), v.t. [L. deturpo, 
deturpatum, to disfigure— dc, and turpo, 
from invpii', foul, ] 'To defile. [Rare.] 

Errors, .super.stitions, heresies, and impieties, which 
had deturpated the face of tlie Cliurch. 

gter. Taylor. 

Deturpation (de-tCrp-a'slion), n. The act 
of detlliug or corrupting; acorruption. ‘Cor- 
rections and deturpations, and mistakes of 
transcribei's. ’ Jer. Taylor. 

Deuce (dus), n. [Fr. dewa:, two.] Two; a 
card or die with two spots ; a throw at dice 
which turns up the two. 

Deuce, Deuse (dus), n. [Explained by some 
as simply an altered form of L. deus, God, 
the word deus, borrowed from French usage, 
being formerly used as an interjection. 
Others derive it from L.G. dims, Gr dans, 
used simil.arly, and believe that it is the 
same word .as the, preceding, the throw of 
the deuce or two at dice beng unluckiy.] 
‘The devU; perdition; used only in exclama- 
tory or interjeetional phrases without the 
article or with the defuiite article; as, go 
to the deuce/ detice take you I 
It was the prettiest prologue as he wrote it; 

Well, the deuce take me if I ha'ii’t forgot it. 

Congreve. 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 


DEVASTAnOSr 

Deuce-ace (dus'as), n. A throw of two dice, 
one of which turns up one and the other two. 

Moth. Then, I am sure, you know how much the 
gross sum of deuce-ace amounts to. 

It doth amount to one more than two. 

Moth. WJiich the base vulgar do call three. Shak. 

Deuced, Deused. (dus'ed), a. Devilish; ex- 
cessive; confounded: often used adverbially. 
[Colloq.] 

It’ll be a atifccrf unpleasant thing if she takes it 
into her head to let out when those fellowj^are here. 

Deucedly, Deusedly (dus'ed-li), adv. Devil- 
ishly; confoundedly. [Colloq.] 

Deused, a. See DEtrcBi). 
Deutero-canouical (du't6-r6-ka-non"ik-al), 
a. [Gr. deuteros, second, and E. casionical.} 
A term applied to those books of Scripture 
that were admitted into the ctmon after the 
rest. 

Deuterogamist (du-t6r-og'a-miBt), n. One 
who maiTies a second time. 

Deuterogamy (du-t6r-og'a-mi), n. [Gr. 
deuteros, second, and gamos, marriage.] A 
second marriage after the death of the first 
husband or wife. 

You here see that unfortunate divine who has so 
long, and it would ill become me to say, successfully 
fought against the okKteriif'nmci of the age. 

Goldsmith. 

Deuteronomy (du-t&'-on'o-mi), n. [Gr. 
deuteros, second, and nomos, law.] The 
second law or second statement of the law; 
the name given to the fifth book of the Pen- 
tateuch. 

Deuteropathia, Deuteropathy (du't6r-o- 
pa"thi-a, du-tSr-op'a-thi)i n. [Gr. deuteros. 
second, and pathos, suffering, feeling.] In 
m.ed. a secondary disease or sympathetic 
affection of one part with another, as of 
headache from an overloaded stomach. 
Deuteropathic (du't6r-6-pa"thik), a. Per- 
taining to deuteropathy. 

Deuteroscopy (du-tSr-os'ko-pI), n. [Gr. 
deitfaros, second, and slcopeo, to see. ] 1. Second 
sight. [Rare.] 

I felt by anticipation the horrors of the Highland, 
seers, whom their gift of deuteroscopy compels to 
witness things unmeet for mortal eyes. 

Sir U'. Scott. 

2. The second view, or that which is seen 
upon a second view; the meaning beyond 
the literal sen.se; second, intention. ‘Hot 
attaining the deuteroscopy or second inten- 
tion of the words. ’ Sir T. Broione. [Rare.J 
Deuterozooid (du't6r-6-26"oid), 7J. [Gr. deu~ 
teros, second, zoon, an animal, and eidos, re- : 
semblance.] A term given to a zooid pro- 
duced by gemmation from a zooid. 
Deuthydroguret, Deutohydroguret (dQt- 
hi-drog'u-ret, dfTt6-hi-drog"u-ret), n. In 
ahem, an old term for a compound of two, 
equivalents of hydrogen with one of .some 
other element. 

Deutoplasm (du'td-plazm), n. In Uol. a 
term applied by the younger Van Beneden 
to that portion of the yolk of ova which 
furnishes materials for the nourishment of 
the embryo and its accessories (the preto- 
plasmi). 

Deutoxlde,Deutoxyde(du-toks'id),9t. [Gr. 
deuteros, second, and E. oxide.} in c/tem. 
a term formerly employed to denote a com- 
pound containing two atoms of oxygen to 
one or more of a metal; as, the deutoxide of 
copper; the deutoxide of mercury, &c. 
Devall (de-vfil'), v.i. [Probably from 0. Fi'. 
defallir. Mod. i'v. difaillir, to fail.] 'To in- 
termit; to cease. [Scotch.] 

Devall (de-vaT), n. Stop; cessation; inter- 
mission; as, it rained ten days without de- 
vall. [Scotch.] 

Devaporatioa (de-va'p6r-a"shon), n. [De, 
and L. vaporatio.} The change of vapour 
into water, as in the formation of rain. , 
Devast t (de-vast'), v.t. [L. devasto. See 
DEVASTAm] 'To lay waste; to devastate. 
‘The. tlilrty years’ war that devasted Ger- 
many.’ Bolingbroke. 

Devastate (de'vas-tat), r.t pret. & pp. de- 
vastated; ppr. devastating. [L. devasto, de~ 
vastatmn, to lay waste-'-de, intens., and : 
oiasfo, to waste; Fr. devaster. . See Waste.]; 
To lay waste; to ravage; to desolate.— SYN. 

'To waste, ravage, desolate, harry, pillage, 
phmder. 

Devastation (de-vas-ta'shon), n. [L. devas- 
tatio, from devasto, devastaium. See DEVA.S-; 
TATE.] 1. The act of devastating, or the- 
state of being devastated; waste; ravage;, 
havoc; desolation. 

Even now the atoffj-feAbK is begun; 

And half the busiiiess of destruction done. 

Goldsfatt/i, 

2. In law, waste of the goods of a deceased 
person by an executor or administrator. — 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abnne; - y, Be. fey. 


DE-VASTAVIT 


SVN. Desoliitiml, ravage, wiiste, liavoo, de- 
struction, ruin, overthrow, 

Devastavit (de-vas-tii'vit), n. [1., he has 
Wiisted.] Ill Imo, the waste or misapplica- 
tion of the assests of a deceased person eora- 
uiitted by an executor. 

Deve,t a. Deaf. Chaueer. 

Devel, Devle (dev'el, devl), n. A very hard 
blow. [Scotch.] 

Deatli's ffien the lodge an unco devel, 

Tam S.amson's dead. Burns. 

Develin (de've-lin), n. The swift (Cypseliis 
Apus). See Dbviiang. [Prov. English.] 
Develop (de-verup), v. t. [Er. lUvalopper, 
0. Er. desveloper, desvoleper, from prefix 
cles, L. dis, apart, and, according to Skeat, a 
Teut. verb=O.E. wlappe, E. ivrap; similarly 
envelop.} 1 . To uncover ; to unfold ; to lay 
open; to disclose or make known something 
concealed or withheld from notice; to un- 
ravel; as, tile general began to develop the 
plan of his operations; to develop a plot. 

These serve to develop its tenets. Milney, 

2. In photog. to cause to become visible; to 
make use of some of the various processes 
employed to bring out the previously in- 
visible or dimly visible image on the plate. 
See Development.— - 3 . In bwl. to impart the 
impulse or power to organized matter, 
which enables it to go through the process 
of natural evolution from an embryo state or 
previous stage to that, or towards that, in 
which the original idea is fully exhibited.— 

4. In math, to change the form of, as of an 
algebraic e.xpression, by performing certain 
operations on it, hut without altering its 
value.— S yn. To uncover, unfold, disclose, 
exliibit, unravel, disentangle. 

Develop (de-vel'up), v.i. 1 . 3?o advance 
from one stage to another by a process of 
natural or inherent evolution; as, the mind 
develops from year to year; sxiecillcally, in 
Mol. to go through a process of gradual 
evolution, passing from the lowest stage 
through others of greater maturity towards 
the perfect: or finished state; as, the fmtus 
develops in the womb; the seed develops into 
the plant. 

Bacause.not poets enough to understand 

TIjat life develops from witliin. E. B. Browninif. 
2 . To be formed by natural growth: to he 
evolved; to, proceed or come forth naturally 
from some vivifying source; as, the flower 
develops from the bud. —3. To become visible; 
to show itself; iis. his schemes developed at 
lengtli ; specifically, in photog. to become 
visible, as a picture does when undergoing 
the process of development. See Develop- 
ment. 

Developable (de-velTip-a-hl) a. That may 
tlevelop or he developed. 


Developed, (de-vel'upt), pp. 1. Enfolded; 
laid open; disclosed.— 2. In her. unfurled, 
as colours flying. 

Developer (de-vel'up-er), m One who de- 
velops or unfolds. 


Development (de-verup-ment), n. i. An 
unfolding; tlie discovering of something 


secret or withheld from the knowledge of 
others; disclosure; full exhibition; the un- 
ravelling of a plot.— 2. In vmth. a term 
in frequent use to denote the transforma- 
tion of any function into the form of a series; 
also, tile process by which any mathematical 
expression is changed into another of equiv- 
alent value or meaning and of more expand- 
ed form. —3. The exhibition of new features; 
gradual , growth or advancement through 
progressive changes. ‘Anew development of 
imagination, taste, and poetry.‘ Ckanning. 

C.an we conceive of a period of liuman develop- 
; meiii dt which religion is the worship of the beauti- 
ful? Dr. Caird. 

4. Specifieally, the term used to express the or- 
ganic changes which take place in animal and 
vegetable bodies, from their embryo state 
until tjhey arrive at maturity.— 6. In photog. 
the imocess following exposure, by which the 
image on the plate is rendered visible by the 
precipitation of newmaterial on that portion 
of the sensitive surface which has been acted 
on by light. The material: deposited varies , 

: with, the nature of the pi’ocess. In the da- 
guerreotype process it is mereui’y;, in the 
negative processes with the salts of silver, it 
is silver combined with organic matter; while j 
in the chrysotyps process it is gold.— Derel- 
opment theorg, (a) in theol. the theory that , 
man’s conception of his relations to the in- 
finite is progressive but never complete. The 
supporters of this theory are divided into two 
.chief sections, one holding that these rela- 
tions are completely embodied in the Holy 
Scriptures, ; but that our appreciation of | 


scriptural truth varies in every age, advanc- 
ing or retrograding in accordance with the 
advance or retrogression of the general in- 
telligence, while it may be increased by ap- 
propriation from the contributions to scrip- 
tural elucidation made at various times. 
'The other section maintains that Scripture is 
merely the expression of the highest convie- 
tions of nmn’s relations to the infinite and 
his consequent duties, attained at the date 
of its enunciation, and consequently that 
neither Scriptm-e nor any other embodiment 
of religious belief can adequately e.xpress 
the conceptions of succeeding ages. ( 6 ) In 
Mol. the theory that plants and animals are 
capable of advancing, in successive genera- 
tions, and through an infinite variety of 
stages, from a lower to a higher state of ex- 
istence, and that the more highly organized 
forms at pi-esent existing arc not the result 
of special creations, but are the descendants 
of lower forms. See Evolution. — Syn. 
Unfolding, luiravelling, disentanglement, 
growth, increase, evolution, progress. 
Developmental (de-vel'up-ment-al), a. Per- 
taining to development; formed or charac- 
terized by development; as, the develop- 
mental power of a germ. 

Devenustatet (de-ve-imsTat), e.f. [L. de, 
and renwstos, beauty.] To deprive of beauty 
or grace. 

Devergence, Devergency (de-verj'ens, dS- 
verj'en-si). n. Same as Divergence. 

Devest (de-vest'), v.t. [O. Er. deveslir—de, 
and vestir, to clothe, L. vestiv, from vestis, a 
vest, a garment. ] 1 . 'To divest (which see). 
2. In Imv, to alienate, as title or right. 
[Almost invariably written Divest, except in 
the legal sense.] 

Devest (de-vest'), v. i. In hm, to he lost or 
alienated, as a title or an estate. 

Devext (do'veks), a. [L. devexus, sloping, 
from de veJio, deoexum, to carry down— de, 
down, and veho, to carry.] Bending down. 
Bailey. 

DeveXit Devexityt (de-veks', de-veks'i-ti), 
n. A bending or sloping down; incurvation 
doivnwards. ‘The world’s devex.' May. 

‘ The Heaven’s devexity. ’ Sir J. Da vies. 
Devexa (de-veks'a), n. pl. A family of ru- 
minants, of which the giraffe is the only liv- 
ing representative. 

Dew (de'vi), n. See DuRGA. 


Deviant,! a. Deviating. Chaucer. 
Deviate (de'vi-at), v.i. pret. & pp. deviated; 


ppr. deviating. [L. devio, deviattmi, to turn 
from the straight road, from devius, out of 
the way— de, from, and via, way.] 1. To 
turn aside or wander from the common or 
right way, course, or line, either in a literal 
or figurative sense; to err; to swerve; as, to 
deviate from the common track or path, or 
from a true course. ‘ To deviate from the 
truth.’ Worcester. 


There nature de7na(es, and here wanders will. 

Pope. 

Syn. To swerve, stray, wander, digress, de- 
part, diverge, differ, vary, err. 

Deviate (de'vi-at), v. t. To cau.se to deviate. 

‘To deviate a needle.’ J. D. Forbes. 
Deviation (de-vi-a'shon), n. l. A wandering 
or turning aside from the right way, course, 
or line. — 2. Variation from a common or 
estaldished rule, from a certain standard, or 
from analogy. 


Having once surveyed the true and proper natural 
alphabet, we may easily discover the devialiousfTCiin 
its . //older. 


8 . A wandering from the path of duty; want 
of conformity to the rules prescribed by Grod; 
error; sin; obliquity of conduct. 

Worthy persons if inadvertently drawn into a devz‘ 
alton, will endeavour instantly to recover their lost 
ground. Richardson. 

4. In com. the voluntary departure of a 
ship without necessity from the regular and 
usual course of the specific voyage insured. 
This discharges the underwi'iters from their 
responsibility. —Heuiaffon oj a falling body, 
that deviation from the perpendicular line 
of descent which falling bodies experience 
in their descent, in consequence of the rota- 
tion of the eartli on its ayd^.— Deviation of 
the compass, the deviation of a ship’s com- 
pass from the true magnetic meridian, 
caused hy the near presence of iron. In 
iron ships the amount of deviation depends 
upon the direction, with regard to the mag- 
netic meridian, in which tlie shii> lay wlien 
being built. It is least when the ship has 
been built Tvitli her head soutii. Annour- , 
plated ships should ho plated with their | 
head in a different direction from that in 
which they lay when built. The mode, now 


generally employed to correct deviati(jn is 
by introducing on hoard ship masses of iron 
and magnets to exactly neutralize the ac- 
tion of the ship’s magnetism. Compasses 
are sometimes carried on masts in iron 
vessels as a means of removing them from 
the disturbing influence of the iron of the 
hull. In this position they seiwe as stan- 
dards of comparison for the binnacle (soni- 
pass. Wooden ships are also affected, though 
in a far less degree, by the direction in which : 
they lie when building. 

Device (de-vIs'), n. [Er. deviser. It. divisare, 
to think, imagine, devise; lit to arrange 
one’s thoughts by separating or distinguish- 
ing betwee'n them, from L. divido, dwmim, 
to divide— df for dis, asunder, and video, 
visum, to see.] 1. 'That which is formed by 
design or invented; scheme; artificial coii- 
trivanee; stratagem; project; sometimes in, 
a good sense, more generally in a bad sense, 
as artifices are usually employed for bad 
purposes. 

His rit’vla is against Babvlon, to destroy it. 

Jer. li, II. ■ : 

He disappointeth the daiiees of the crafty. 

Job V. i». 

Tliey imagined a miscliievous device. Ps. xxi. ii. : 

2. Invention; genius; faculty of devising. 
‘Full of noble device.’ Shale. —‘A Anything 
fancifully conceived, as a picture, pattern, 
piece f)f embroidery, cut or ornament of a. 
garment, and the like. 

This device was sent me by a nun. Shut:. 

4. An emblem intended to represent a fa- 
mily, person, action, or quality, with a suit- 
able motto: used in painting, sculpture, 
and heraldry. It generally consists in a me- 




i, Device of Henry VII. (fVestmlnster Abbey). 
2. Device of Anne Boleyn. 


taphorical similitude between the things re-: 
presenting and represented, as the figure of 
a plough representing agriculture. Hence— 

5. 'The' motto attached to, or suited for, 
such an emblem. 

-A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 

A banner with tlie sttaiif'e device. 

Excelsior ! Eoiiipeilo’iv. 

6. t A spectacle; a riiow. ‘ Masques and 
devices welcome.’ Beau. i& FI. — Syn. Cour 
trivance, invention, design, scheme, projecty 
stratagem, emblem, motto. ] 

Devieeful (de-visTnl), «. Full of, or per- 
taining to, devices. ‘ Deviceful art.’ Spen- 
ser. [Rare.] 

To tell the glory of the fe.ist that day. 

The goodly .service, the flfet'foy’iff . sights. 

The bridegroom’s state, tlie bride’s most rich array. 

Spenst'r, 

DevicefuUy (de-visTnl-li), adv. In'a man- 
ner ciu’iously contrived. [Rare.] . 

Devil (de'vil), n. [A. Sax. debfol, from L. dia- 
bolus, Gri'. diabolos. the aoenser, from dia- . 
hallo, to accuse.] 1. In tlieol. an evil spirit' 
or being; specifically, the evil one, repre- 
sented in Scripture as the traducer, father 
of lies, tempter, &c., and referred to under 
the. names Satan, Lucifer, Belial* Apollyon, 
Abaddon, the Man of Sin, the Adversaiy, 
&c. ‘ Vexed with a , de wiZ.’ Mat. XXV. 22. 

Ye are of your father the Jn.viii.44. 

2. A very wicked person; a traitor. 


Have I not chosen you twelve? and one of you is a 
devil} Jn. vi. 10. 


3. Any great evil. 

A war of protit mitigates tiie evil ; 

But to be tax’d, iinti beaten, is the devil. 

Granville, 

4. An expletive expressing wonder, vexa- 
tion, &c. 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare ; 
But wonder how the rfeviV they got there. Pope. 

5. An idol or false god, Lev. xvii, 7; 2 OJir. 
xi. 15.— ff. The name popularly given in Tas- 
mania to a marsupial animal {Dasyurim ur~ 
sinwi’) of great ferocity. See Dasyurus.— 

7. A printer’s errand-hoy. Formerly, the 
hoy who took the printed sheets from tha 
tympau of the press. 


ch, c/tain; 6 I 1 , Sc. loc/i; 
VOL. JI. 


j,j'ob; fi, Fr. ton;;, nts.’sing; SH, f/ten; th, </dn; w,Mig; wh, lahig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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DEVOLVE 


*ly call t 


Thp luachino thrsaigh whiclu'ottou or^vool 

Kstiivt pfH.-3ed ta prepare it for tfie oarding 

IIKII IliJK'M; ;i fvazing nmohine; a maelimetor 
t iittinL' iij> r.tc- awl old cloth into flock ana 
for other nurposos. —9. In coukefy, a disli. as 
a liiiue with .'ume meat on it, grilled with 
fJa venue pepper. — To play the devil loith, to 
riiai; to destroy; to molest or hurt ex- 
trmm ly. Shed'.— To tjive the devil hts due, 
to do justico to the devil or a had maii; to 
call a imin, especially a man of bad char- 
acter, no worse than heis; to give him credit 
for any good there is in him. ‘To give me 
devil his due, John Calvin was a great man. 
Bp. BerMet/.—To go to the devil, to go to 
ruin; as, he is going to the devil; his affairs 
are going to the devil, — Go to the devil! &o 
ahoiit your Imsinos.s, which, for all I care, 
may he to the evil onel— SVie devil to pay. 
This phrase has its origin in a nautical 
phrase, ‘ the. devil to pay, and no pitch hot, 
tJie devil being a certain seam so called from 
its awkwardness to caulk. 

Devil du'vil), v.L pret. vt pp. devilled; ppr. 
devilling. 1. To make devilish, orlikeadevil; 
2. To pepper or season excessively and broil : 
a term used in cookery. ‘ A devilled leg 
of turkey.’ If. lrving.-~3. To cut up, cloth 
or rags, by an instrument called a devil. 
Devil-bird (de'vil-hfird), ». The name some- 
times applied to the members of the genus 
l)icruru,s. natives of India. 

Devilet (do'vil-et), n. A little devil; a 
devilkin. [Iiare.,1 

Devil -fish, (de'vil-flsli), m The popular 
: , name of a largo species of ray. the Lophiua 
pmatorim, otherwl.se called the American 
angler, fishing-frog, sea-devil, toad-fish, &c. 
See Angler. 

Deviling (do' vil-iiig),w. l.t A youngor little 
devil. lii-au.. li; FL—% Tim swift (a bird). 
Devlllsb (deVil-Eh), a. 1. Partaking of the 
. qualities of the devil; pertaining to the 
devil; diabolical; very evil and mischievous; 
iiialicious; as, n devilish scheme. ‘Devilish 
wicfcedue.3s.’ A’'rr iS'idnc,!/. —2. Excessive; 
enormous; also extremely, very: a vulgar 
intensive. ‘ A devilish client.' Addison.— 
Sin, Diabolical, infernal, hellish, satauic, 

; wicked, malicious. 

Devillshly(de'vil-ish-li), ttdn. l.Inamanner 
suiting the devil; diabolically; wickedly.— 

2. Greatly; excessively; in a vulgar sense, 

. Devlllsbaess (de'vil-ish-nes), The quali- 
fies of the devil. ‘The davilislmess of their 
tcmjiur.' Jidwurds. 

Devilisox t (de'vil-izm),:?!. The state of devils ; 
uliabolical wickedness. ‘Hot heresy, but 
devilism.’ Bp. Ball. 

Devilizet (de'vil-m), v.t. To place among 
.devils. 

He tliat would deify a saint should wrong liim as 
much as lia that would aim'/rir him. Bp. Hall. 
Devilkin (dc'vil-kin), n. A little devil. 
Devilled (do'vild),p. and«. Peppered exces- 
sively; as, dtiw’Wed chicken; deu-iifed kidneys. 
Devil-may-care (de'vil-ma-ktir), a. Pollick- 
Ing; reokleiss. [Slang. ] 

He was a mighty free-and-easy, roving, devil-may- 
fiuvsorttifperson.vvasroy uncle, gentlemen. Dickens. 
Devnment (de'vil-ment), n. Triclmry; rogu- 
ifihuess; devilry; prank; sport; often used 
in a ludicrous sense without necessarily im- 
plying malice; as, he did it out of mere 
devilment. 

This is our ward, our pretty Rose— brought her up 
to town tosee nll the and things. Morten. 

.Devilry (de'vil-ri), %. Devilment; extreme 
: wickedness; wicked mischief, ‘Stark de- 
vilry.’ Moure. 

, ; : But better this honest simplicity than the devilries 
: of the Faust of Goethe. Hanlitt. 

Devil’s Advocate (de'vilz ad'vo-kfit), n. In 
the if, Cath. Ch. a person appointed to raise 
: doubts against the claims of a candidate for 
, panonizatiom See ADVocArus Diaboli. 
Davil’s-bit (de'vilz-bit), n. The common 
name: of a species of seahlous f^caMosa 
sMcma), nat. order Dipsacea). It has heads 
■ of Wue Sowers nearly globular, and a fleshy 
root, \\'Iuch is as it were-^cut or bitten off 
abraptly. It flowers from June to October, 

, meadows and pastures. 

: The devil is said to have bit its root out of 
.envy because it possessed so many virtues 
Md was so beneficial to mankind — whence 
the name. It, is said to yield a green dye, 

A’ SdfflcieuUy astringent for tanning. 
Devil’s Coacli-horse (de'vilz koch'liors), n. 
Die popular name of alarge species of beetle 
(Oeypm oUm), belonging to the tribe Bra- 


chelytra, of pentamerous Coleoptera, com- 
mon in this country. It has the habit of 
turning up tlie end of its body when alarmed 
or irritated. When it assumes this attitude, 
standing its ground defiantly witli open 
jaws and elevated tail, it presents a most 
diabolical appearance, whence the popular 
name. 

Devil’s Darning-needle (de'vilz darn'mg- 
ned'l), n. The popular name in the United 
States of various species of tlie dragon-fly, 
so called from their long cylindiical bodies 
resembling needles. 

Devll’S-dung (de'vilz-diing), n. The old 
Iiharmaceutical name of asafetida. 
Devil’s-dust (de'vilz-dust), n. The name 
given to flock made by the machine called 
the devil out of old woollen materials; 
shoddy. 

Devil’s-guts (de'vllz-gnts), n. The lesser 
dodder, or Cuscuta Epithymum, nat. order 
Convolvulacea!, a plant which is parasitic 
on furze, heath, tliynie, and other plants. 
DevilsMp (de'vil-ship), -a. The person or 
character of a devil: a ludicrous title of 
address, on type of lordship, to the devil. 
Cowley. 

Devil’s Own (de'vilz on), n. 1. A name 
given by General I’ieton to the 88th Eegi- 
inent from their bravery in the field and 
disorder in the camp. — 2. The title humor- 
ously or sarcastically applied to the volun- 
teer coips of the Inns of Court from the 
members being lawyers. 

Deviltry (de'vil-tri), n. Diabolical act; 
miscliief; devilry. [Low.] 

DevH-viforsIiip (de'vil-wer-ship), n. The 
worship paid to the devil, an eml spirit, a 
malignant deity, or the personifled evil prin- 
ciple in natm-e, by many of the primitive 
tribes of Asia, Africa, and America, under 
the as.sumption that the good deity does not 
troul)Ie himself about tlie world, or that the 
powers of evil are as mighty as the powers 
of good, and have in consequence to be 
bribed and reconciled. 

Devil-worshipper (cle'vil-wuEsMp-per), n. 
One wlio worsliips a devil, a malignant deity, 
or evil spirit. 

Devilling, t n. Divination. Chaucer. 
Devious (de'vi-us), a. [L. devius—de, and 
via, way.] 1. Out of the common way or 
track; as, a devious course. ‘The devious 
paths whore wanton fancy leads.’ Rowe . — 

2. Eollowing circuitous or winding paths; 
rambling. 

To bless the wildly rfewz'iK/f morning walk. Thomson. 

8. Erring; going astray from rectitude or the 
divine precepts. 

Fell here and there through the brandies a tremu- 
lous gleam of the moonlight. 

Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and 
devious spirit. Longfellosu. 

Sin. Circuitous, roundabout, erratic, rov- 
ing, rambling, erring, straying. 

Deviously (de'vi-us-li), adv. In a devious 
manner. 

Deviousness (do'vi-us-nes), n. Depai’ture 
from a regulai' course; wandering. 
Devirginate (de-veEjin-iit), v.t. pret, & pp. 
devvrginated; ppr. devirginating. [L.L. de- 
virgino, demrflffuatum, to deflower.] To de- 
prive of virginity; to deflbur. Sdndys. 
Devirginate t (de-vflr'jin-at), p. and a. De- 
prived of virginity. ‘ Fair Hero, left devir- 
ginate.’ Chapsnan A Marlowe. 
Devirgination (de-v6r'iin-a"shon), n. De- 
privation of virginity. Feltham. 

Devisable (de-viz'a-bl), a, [See the verb.] 

1. That may be bequeathed or given by 
will. — 2. 'That can be invented or contrived. 
Devise (de-viz'), v.t. pret. &pp. devised; ppr. 
devising. [Fr. deviser, to ta& or interchange 
thoughts; It. rfmmre, to think, divide, or 
share, from L. divisus, divide. See Device.] 

1, To invent; to contrive; to form in the mind 
by now oombinatioms of ideas, new applica- 
tions of principles, or new airangement of 
parts; to strike out by thought; to plan; to 
scheme; to pi'oject; to excogitate; to com- 
pose; as, to devise an engine or machine; to 
devise a new mode of writing; to devise a 
plan of defence; to devise arguments; ‘De- 
vising their own daughter’s death. ’ Tenny- 
son. . 

To devise curious works, to work in gold and silver. 

Ex. XXXV. 32, 

For thirty pence he (Judas) did my death devise, 

Who at three hundred did the ointment prize. 

_ : G. Herbert. : 

2. In law, to give or bequeath by will, as 
laud or other real estate. 

Wa.s it ever intended that the king could empower 
his subjects to rfenwe their freeholds or to levy fines 
of their entfliled lands? Hailam. 


8.+ To think of; to guess at. Spenser.— 

4. tTo plan or scheme for; to purpose to 
obtain. 

Fools they therefore are. 

Which fortunes do by vows (Revise. Spenser. 

5. f To direct: to order. Chaucer.— To 
invent, contrive, excogitate, plan, scheme, 
concoct, mature, bequeath. 

Devise (dS-viz'), v.i. To consider: to con- 
trive; to lay a plan; to form a scheme; to 
excogitate. 

Devise how yoti will use him when he comes. Shak, 

Formerly followed by of. ‘Let us devise of 
ease.’ Spenser. 

Devise (de-vi?/), n. [See Devise, v.t.] l. Pri- 
marily, a dividing or division ; hence, the 
act of bequeathing by will; the act of giving 
or distributing real estate by a testator. — 
2. A will or testament.— ,8. A share of estate 
bequeathed.— 4. t Contrivance ; scheme in- 
vented; device; hence, direction, in accord- 
ance with plan devised. ‘ We wol ben reuled 
at his devise.' Cha-ucer. 

Devisee (de-vi-zS'), n. The person to whom 
a devise is made; one to whom real estate is 
bequeathed. 

Deviser (de-viz'er), n. One who contrives or 
invents; a contriver; an inventor. 

Devisor (de-viz'6r), n. One who gives by 
will; one who bequeaths lands or tenements. 
Devltablet (de'vit-a-bl), «. [L, devito, 

devitatum, to avoid— de, and vito, to shun, 
avoid.] Avoidable. Da'iiey. 

Devitalize (de-vi'tal-iz), r.f. To deprive of 
vitality; to take away life from. See extract 
under Devive. 

Devitationt (de-vit-a'shon), n. [L. devitatio. 
See Devitable.] An escaping. Bailey. 
Devitrification(de-vi'tri-fl-ka"shon),w. [Pre- 
flx de, priv., and vitrification.] The act of 
depriving glass of its transparency and con- 
verting itfinto a gray opaque substance. 
Devitrify (de-vi'tri-fi), r.f. pret. & pp. devit- 
rified; ppr. devitrify vng. 'To deprive of 

lustre and transparency; to deprive of the 
character or appearance of glass, 

Devive (de-viv'), v. t. [I. de, priv., and vims, 
living.] To deprive of life; to render inert 
or unconscious. 

Prof. Owen has remarked that ‘ there are organisms 
which we can devitalise and revitalize, devive and 
revive many times,’ Beale. 

Devocation t (de-vo-ka'shon), n. , [L. devo- 
catio, from devoco, devocatmn, to call down, 
off, or away— de, down, and voeo, to call.] A 
calling away; seduction. ‘ Flattering dero- 
eations.' Halhjwoll. 

Devoid (de-void'), a. [Be and void. See 
Void.] l.f Void; empty; vacant: applied to 
place. 

I awoke, and found her place devoid. Spenser. 

2. Destitute; not possessing; as, devoid of 
understanding. 

Her life was beast-like and devoid of pity. Shak. 
Devoir (de-vwar'), n. [Fr., from L. debeo, 
debere, to owe.] Service or duty; hence, an 
act of civility dr respect; respectful notice 
due to another; as, we paid our devoirs to 
the queen, or to the ladies. 

Madam, if any service or devoir 

Of a poor errant knight may right your wrongs. 

Command it. Beau. &■ PL 

Devolute t (de-ro-lut'), ut To devolve. 

Government was devoluted and brought into the 
priests' hands. Fo.xe. 

Devolution (de-vo-lu'shon), «. [L.L. devo- 
lutio, from L. devolve, devoluturn, to roll 
down. See DEVOLVE.] 1 , 'The act of roll- 
ing down. ‘The devolution of earth upon 
the valleys.’ Woodward— 2. The act of 
devolving, triinsferring, or handing over; 
removal from one person to anotlier; a 
passing or falling upon a successor; 

There never was any devolution to rulers by the 
people of the power to govern them. Brougham. 

8. In Scots Zaw, a term sometimes applied to 
the reference made by two or more arbiters 
who differ in opinion to an oversman or 
umpire to determine the difference;, also, . 
the falling of a purchase made under articles 
of roup to the next higliest offerer, on the 
failure of the highest bidder to find caution 
for payment of tbe price within the time 
limited by the articles. 

Devolve (de-volv'), v. L pret. & pp. devolved; 
ppr. devolving. [L, devolvo—ac, and volvo, ; 
to roll.) 1. To roll down. 

Every headlong* Stream 

Devolves his winding waters to the maXii. A kenside, 

2. To move from one person to another; to ^ 
deliver over, or from, one possessor : to a 
successor. 

Upon the Duke of Otmond the king had wholly ' 


Fate, far, fat, fiill; me, met, h6r; 


pine, pin; note, not,^ move; . tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ,ti, Sc. abune; . f, So. fey. 
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{fez'oh/ed tilt care and disposition of all affairs in Ire- 
land. Siy IV. Titnpie. 

Bevolve (do-volvO, To roll down; 
hence, to pass from one to another; to fall 
by succession from one possessor to his 
successor. ‘ Streams that had devolved into 
the rivers below.’ Lord. 

Upon ministers, therefore, drvolned the entire 
burden of public affairs. Sir Jirsbine May. 

His estate i.s said to httve been fifteen Imnrlred a 
year, which by his death devolved to Lord Somer- 
viHe of Scotland. yohnsan. 

Bevolvement (de-volv'ment), n. The act of 
devolving. 

Devonian, (de-vo'ni-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Devonshire in EngLand; speolflcally, 
in geol. a term applied by Murchison to a 
great portion of the palajozoic strata of 
North and South Devon, and used by him 
as synonymous with ‘ old red sandstone,’ 
for which term he substituted it, ‘ because 
the strata of that age in Devonshire— litho- 
logically very unlike the old red sandstone 
of 'Scotland, Hereford, and the South Welsh 
connties—contain a much more copious and 
rich fossil fauna, and were shown to occupy 
the Same Intermediate position between the 
Silurian and carboniferous rocks.’ later 
geologists, however, do not use the terms 
as identical, the conditions under which the 
strata were deposited being very different. 
Devonpoit (de'von-port), u. A sort of small, 
generally ornamental, writing-table, fitted 
up with drawers .and other conveniences, 
DevonsMre Colic (de'von-shir kol'ik), n. 
A species of colic, occasioned by the intro- 
duction of lead into the system, and so 
named from Its frequent occurrence among 
the workers in the lead mines of Devonshire. 
It is also called Painter's Colic. 
Devoratioii(de-vo-i’a'shou),n. [See Devour. ] 
The act of devouring. HoUmhed. [Rare.] 
Devotary t (dS-v5t'a-ri), 71. A votary. ‘A 
moi'e famous and frequent pilgrimage of 
devotaries.’ Gregory. 

Devote (d§-v6t'), Tj.t. pret. & pp. devoted; 
ppr. devoting. [L. devoveo, devotum, to vow 
anything to a deity, to devote— de, intens., 
and voveo, to vow; Er. d^ouer. See Vow.] 

1. To appropriate by vow; to set apart or 
dedicate by a solemn act; to consecrate. 

No devoted thing that .a man shall devote to the 
Lord, shall be sold or redeemed. Uvety devoted 
thing is most holy to the Lord. Lev. xxvii. aS. 

2. To give up wholly; to direct the attention 
wholly of chiefly; to attach; as, to devote 
one’s self to science; to devote ourselves to 
our friends, or to their interest or pleasure. 
They devoted themselves unto all wickedness. Grew. 

3. To give up; to resign; as, the city was de- 
BOfed to the flames. 

AUen.s were devoted to their rapine and deispight. 

Dr. H. More. 

4. To doom; to consign over; as, to devote 
one to destruction. —5. t To execrate ; to doom 
to evil. 

Let her, like me, of every joy forlorn, 

Devote tlie hour when such a wretch was born. Rovie. 

Syn. To addict, apply, dedicate, consecrate, 
resign, destine, doom, consign. 

Devote (de-vot'), Devoted; devout. [Rare.] 

Know, then, 0 child! devote to fates severe, 

The good shall hate thy name, the wise siiall fear. 

' Crabbe. 

Devote (de-v6t'), 71. A devotee. Sandys. 
Devoted, (de-vot'ed), js. and a. 1. Appro- 
priated by vow; solemnly set apart or dedi- 
cated; consecrated; addicted; given up; 
doomed; consigneds— 2. Ardent; zealous; 
strongly attached. ‘ The most devoted 
champion.’ Jlaoaulay. 

Devotedness (de-vot'ed-nes), ti. The state 
of being devoted or given; addictedness; as, 
devotedness to religion. ‘ A devotedness unto 
God.’ Grew. 

Devotee (de-vo-te'), 71. iPv. d6vot. See De- 
vote, v.t.] One who is wholly devoted or 
occupied; a votary; particularly, one given 
wholly to reli^oii; one who is superstitiously 
, given to religious duties and ceremonies; a 
■bigot, ■ 

A devotee is one of those who disparage religion by 
their indiscreet atid unreasonable introduction of the 
- inentian. of virtue on all docasions. Spectator. 

Devotement (de-v6t'ment), n. The act of 
devoting or appropriating by a vow; the 
state of being devoted. 

Her (Iphigenia’s) devotement was the demand of 
Apollo. , Dp. Hurd. 

Devoter (de-vot'er), n. One that devotes; 
also, a worshipper. 

Devotion (de-v6'shon), n. 1. The state of 
being .dedicated, consecrated, or solemnly 
set apart for a particular purpose,— 2. A 


solemn attention to the Supreme Being in 
worship; a yielding of the heart and affec- 
tions to God, with reverence, faith, and 
piety, in religious duties, particularly in 
prayer and meditation; devoutness. 

There was still a sadness of heart upon her, and a 
depth of devotion, ia which lay all her strength. 

3. Something consecrated; an object of de- 
votion. 

As I passed by and beheld your deruoiions. 

Acts xvii, 23. 

Churches and altars, priests and all devotions. 
Tumbled together into one rude chaos. Beau. &-FI. 

4. Prayer to the Supreme Being; perform- 
ance of religious duties: now generally 
used in the plural; as, a Christi.au wiU be 
regular in his devotions. 

An aged, holy man, 

That day and niglit said his devotion. Spenser. 

6. An act of reverence, respect, or ceremony. 

Whither away so fast7 
Upon the like devotion as your5eIve.s, 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. Slmk. 

6. Ardent love or atfection; manifestation 
of such love; attachment manifested by 
constant attention; as, the duke was distin- 
guished by his devotion to the king, and to 
the interest of the nation. 

She . . . would often, when they met. 

Sigh fully, or all .silent gnze upon him 
With such a fi.xt devotion, that the old man, 

Tlio' doubtful, felt the flattery. Tennyson. 

7 . Earnestness; ardour; eagerness. 

He seek.s their hate with gre^t&r devotion than they 
can render it liira. SiiaA. 

8. t An act manifesting devotedness or affec- 
tion; a gift. I 

You ask devotion like a bashful beggar. Massinger. 

9. t Disposal; power of disposing of; state of 
dependence. 

Arundel Castle would keep that rich corner of the 
country at his majesty's devotion. Clarendon. 

—Religion, Devotion, Piety, Sanctity. See 
Reli&ion.— Syn. Consecration, devoutaess, 
religiousness, piety, attachment, affection, 
devotedness, ardour, eagerness, earnestness. 
Devotional (de-vo'slion-al), a. Pertaining 
to devotion; used in devotion; suited to 
devotion; as, a devotional posture; devo- 
tional exeroiaes; a devotional frame of mind. 
Devotionalist, Devotionlst (de-vo'shou-al- 
ist, de-v6'shon-ist), n. A person given to 
devotion; or one superstitiously or formally 
devout. 

It is but to give a religious turn to his n.atHral soft- 
ness, and you have the complete image of a French 
devotionalist. Coventry. 

There are certain zealous devotionists, which ab- 
hor all set forms and fixed hours of invocation. 

, £p. Hall. 

Devotionally (de-vo'shon-al-U), adv. In a 
devotional manner; towards devotion; as, 
devotionally inclined. 

Devotio'usnesst (cle-v6'shus-nes), n. De- 
voutness; piety. Hammond. 

Devotot (de-vo'to), n. [It.] A devotee. 

J. Spencer. 

Devotort (de-v6'tSr), n. One who reverences 
or worships. Bean. & FI. 

Devour (de-voui-'), v. t. [L. devm-o—de, intens. , 
and voro, to eat greedily.] 1. To eat up; to 
eat with greediness; to eat ravenously, as a 
beast of prey or as a hungry man. 

"We will say, some evil beast hath devoured him. 

Gen. xxxvii. 33. 

2. To destroy; to consume with rapidity and 
violence; to annihilate; to waste. 

As soon as this thy son had come, which hath 
devoured thy living with Ivarlots. Luke xv. 30. 

S. To enjoy with avidity. 

Longing they look, and gaping at the sight. 

Devour her o'er and o'er with vast delight. Dryden. 

Devour (de-vour'), v.i. To act as a devoimer; 
to consume. [Rare.] 

A fire devoureth before them, and behind them a 
flame burneth, Joel ii. 3. 

Devourable (de-vour'a-bl), a. Capable of or 
fit for being devoured. 

Devourer (de-vour'dr), n. One who devours; 
he who or that which eats, consumes, or 
destroys; he that preys on. 

Devouring (de-vour'ing), p, and a. 1. Eating 
greedily; consuming; wasting; destroying; 
annihilating.— 2. In Ler. same as Yorant 
(which see). 

Devouringly (de-vour'ing-U), adv. In a de- 
vouring manner. 

Devout (de-’voutO, a. [Er. davot, devout, and 
deaoMti, devoted; L. deootMS. See DEVOTE, 
B.f,] 1. Yielding a solemn and reverential 
devotion to God in religious exercises, par- 
ticularly in prayer; pious; devoted to reli- 
gion; religious, 


IVe must be constant and devout in the worship of 
God. Rogers, 

The same man w.as Just and devout. Luke 11. 25. 
Devout men carried Stephen to his burial. 

Acts viii, 3, 

2. Expres.sing devotion or piety. 

With uplifted hands, and eyes devout, 
Gnateful to heaven. Milton. 

S. Sincere; solemn; earnest; as, you have 
my deroui wishes for your safety.— .S yn. 
Holy, pure, religious, prayerful, earnest, 
pious, godly, saintly. 

Devoutt (de-vout'), 71, A devotee. Sheklmi. 
Devoutful (de-vout'ful), a. l. Full , of or 
characterized by devoutuess; devout, — 
2. Sacred. 

To take her from austerer check of parents, 

To make her ins by most devout/iil tights. Marstoft. 

Devoutless (de-vout Tes), a. Destitute of 
devotion. 

Devoutlessness (de-voutTes-nes), n. 'Want 
of devotion. Bp. of Chichester. 

Devoutly (de-vout'li), adv. l. 'With solemn 
attention and reverence to God; with ardent 
devotion. 

Cast her fair eyes to heaven and prayed devoutly. 

ShaAi. 

2 . Piously; religiously; with pious thoughts. 
One of the wise men having a while .attentively and 

devouipi viewed and contemplated this pillar and 
cross, fell down upon his face. Bacon, 

3. Sincerely; solemnly; e.arnestly. ‘Aeon- 
summation deBOM% to be ■wished,’ Shale. 

Devoutuess (de-vout'nes), 71 . The quality 
or state of being devout. 

Devovet (de-vov'), -B.f. [L. devoveo. See De- 
vote.] To vow to; to dedicate or destine; 
to devote; to doom to destruction; to des- 
tine for a sacrifice, 

'Twas his own son, whom God and mankind loved, 
His own victorious son whom he devoved. Cowley, 

Devoivt (de-vou'), v. t. To give up ; to devote. 

To the inquiry 

And search of which, yoiir mathematical hefid , 
Hath so ffeaewerf itself, B. fonsmi. 

Devotvt (de-vou'), v.t. To disavow; to dis- 
claim. 


There too the armies angelic rfffuoru'r? L ' 

Their former rage, and all to inefey bow'd. 

G. Fletcher, 

Devoyret(de-voir'),7i. Devoir; duty. Spe7iscr. 
De'W (Ah). 71. [A. Sax. Cog. D. dawio, 

Dan. dug, G. f/taw— dew.] 1. The aqueous 
vapour or moisture which is deposited by 
condensation, especially during the night, 
from the atmosphere, in the form of minute 
globules, on the surfaces of bodies when 
they have become colder than the surround- 
ing atmosphere. Dew appears chiefly on 
calm and clear nights. It is never seen on 
nights both cloudy and windy. It is much 
more copiously deposited on horizontal than 
on inclined surfaces. In winter dew becomes 
hoar-frost. 


The dews of the evening most carefully shun. 
Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun. 

Ckesterjletd - 

I thought for thee, I thought for all 
My gamesome imps that round me gre%v, 

The dews of blessing heaviest fall 

Wliere care falls too. yean Ingelmo. 

2. Anything which falls lightly, dr so as to 
refresh. ' 'The golden dew of sleep.’ Shak. 


That churchman bears a bounteous mind indeed; 
A hand a.s fruitful as the land that feeds us; 

His deoos fall everywhere. Shah. 


S. Used as an emblem of freshne.ss, bec.uisc 
it is visible only in the early morning, when 
all is suggestive of freshness and youth; : 


Fair.liaired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon com- 
plexion, 

Having ihsdeu/ of his youth, and the beauty tiiereof, 
Longfellow. 

Deiv (du), uf. To wet with dew; to moisten ; 
to bedew. ‘Dewed with showery drops.’ 
Te7inyson. 

De’Wt fdu), a. Due. ‘With reverence dew.’ 
Spenser. 

DeV't (Au), n. Duty. Spenser. 

Dewan (afl-an'), n. In the Bast Indies, the 
head officer of finance and revenue. 

Dewanny (du-an'ni), n. [Hind.] An Indian 
court for trying revenue and other civil 
causes. ; 

De'wberry (dfl'lid-ri), n. The popular name 
of the Eubus ccesius, a bramble which grows 
in woods, thickets, hedges, and the borders 
of fields. Tlie. fruit is black, witli a bluish 
bloom, and of au agreeable acid taste, and 
bears 'the same name. 

Deyr-claw (du'klg), 71, One of the bones or 
little nails behind a deer’s foot; the upper- 
most claw in a dog’s foot, smaller than the 
rest, and not touching the ground. ‘Some 
cut off the dew-claios. ’ Stonehenge. 


ch, c/iaiii; Ch, Sc. loc/i; g, yo; j, job; u, Er. ton; rig, si?;;/; 'fH, t/ien; th, f/iin; w, 7wg; wh, wffig; zh, aeure.— See Key. 
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Pewdl'op (tiu'drtiii). n. 
which sparkles at sunrise; 


A 


A, Dexter chief 
point. 


A drop of dew, 
a spaiifede of dew. 
Eyes 

Of micKBCOpic powers tlwt could tliscerti ^ 

Tlif: population of a (fearin’/. .l/awfjowftr'j’. 

Bewfall (dfl'fiil), n. The falling of dew, or 
the tiriio when dew begius to fall. _ 

^ Dewiness cdft'i-nes), ». state of being dewy. 
Dewitt (de- wi t'K i>. f. [After two Dutch statefa- 
inen namfid Ifc WM, oppoiients of the Drince 
of Drange, rnas.'saered in 1072 by the mob, 
without .suhaefiiient inquiry.] To imu-der; 
to .assaasinate. [.Rare.] 

One writer, in a pamphiet wliich produced a great 
■(ensafirm e-xpressed ids wonder tliat the people had 
not, when Tniirville rras riding- victorious in tlie 
Cli.'inind. /Vreffftvftiienonjuriiig prelates. Macaulny. 

Dewlap fdu'lap), n. [Dens, tmA lap, to lick.] 

1. The fold of skill that hangs from the 
throat of o.ven and cows, which laps or licks 
the dew in grazing.— 2. Tlie flesh on the 
throat beoom’e ll.aecid with age, 

And when .she drinks against her lips I bob, ^ _ 

And on tiiB withered de7i<!ap pour the ale. SkaK. 

Dewlapt (duTapt), a. Furnished with a 
dewlap, or similar appendage. 

Mountaineers 

Pewhxm like bulls, whose throats had hanging at ’ent 
IVallets of flesh. Shak. 

DeW-rpolnt (du'poiut), «, The degiee indi- 
catecf by the thermoiiieter when dew begins 
tu be deposited. It varies with the degree 
of the hmnidity of the atmosphere. The 
more hujiiid the atmosphere, the less the 
difference between its temperature and that 
of the dewrpoint, and •xsiee versa. Wlieii 
. the air is saturated with moisture and any 
colder body brought into contaot with it, 
deposition of molstiu'e or dew immediately 
takas place on its surface. 

Dew-retting (du'ret-ing). n. In atfri. the 
spread ing of hemp orllax on grass to e-vpose 
it to the action of dew, which expedites the 
separation of the fibre from the feculent 
matter. ; 

Dew-Stone (du'stdn), n. A species of lime- 
stone in » ottiiighainshire, which collects a 
, large quantity of clew on its surface. 
Dew-worm (du'warm), n. The common 
earth-wnrin (Limhricus terrestris). 

Dewy (du'i), a. l. Of or pertainmg to dew, 
'Tis a inOTning- pure and sweet, 

And a rfeao' splendour falls 

On the little flower. Tennyson. 

2. Tartaklng of the nature or appearance of 
, dew; like dew; as, de«ip teai's. 

■ Anferuvinist , 

. , Went up and watered all the ground. Milton, 

3. Moist with, or as with, dew;, as, Aevssj 
; , fields. 

His (*?(/ locks distilled 
.Ambrosia. Milton. 

; .4, Accompanied with dew: abounding in 
clew. ‘Detity eve.’ Milton. — 6. Failing 
gently, or refreshing, like dew. ‘Dewy sleep 
: ambrosial' Cowper.—Q. In bot. appearing 
: as if covered with dew. 

Dexiaxi® (deks-i-iVri-e), n, pi. A family of 
dipterous insects (flies)of inolfeusive habits, 
and usually seen on flowers, 

Dexter (deks'tlir), a. [L. dexter, akin to 
Gt. dexiogj Skr. da/cs/in, on the right hand.] 

- : .Pertiiining to or situated on the right hand; 
right aft opposed to left ; as, the dixter side 
of a shield, ■ 

(; Un SQHndnig wings a dexter 
eagle flew. Pope. : 

The , efejf*/' side of the es- 
• cutdjeon la opposite to the left 
hand,. . . of the person who 
! looks thereon. JS)/o»(r, .Sn'r. 

- -Dexter chief point, in 
her. a point in the right 
hand upper corner of the 
shield, being in the dexter 
,e.xtremity : of the chief, as 
.. A in the cut. : 

Dexterity (deks-te'ri-ti), n. [L. dexUrifas, 
from dexter, right, tit, prompt.] 1. Ability 
■ to.use; the right hand more readily than the 
left; right-handedness. 

r p^teriiy appear-s to be confined to the human 
; . race, ifor; the monkey tribes use the right and left 
Aiitiibs indiscriminately. Lancet. 

.2. Suppleness of limbs; adroitness; activity; 
expertness; skill; that readiness in perform- 
; dug .an action which proceeds from experi- 
ence or practice, united with activity or 
quick; motion; as, a man handles an instru- 
ment or eludes a. thrust with deaUrityi 
. PftWenI'jfcf Iiand, even in common trades, cannot 
. be acquired, -without much practice and eirperience. 

a Readiness of mhid or mental faculte^as 
jii.contrivance,pr inventing means to ac- 


Fiite, far, fat, fall; me, met. hdr; 


complisli .a purpose; promptness in devising 
e.xpecUents: quickness and skill in managing 
or condueting a scheme of operations; as, 
the negotiation was conducted with dexte- 
rity. 

They attempted to be knaves, but wanted art and 
dexterity. South. 

Syn. Adroitness, activityi expertness, art, 
skill, ability, address, tact, cleverness, faci- 
lity, aptness, aptitude. 

Dexterous, Dextrous (deks'ter-us, deks'- 
tms), a. 1. Able or disposed to use the right 
hand in preference to the left; right-handed. 

2. Ready mid expert in the use of the body 
.and limbs; sldlful and acth'e in manual 
employment; adroit; active: ready; as, a 
dexterous hand; a dexterous worlcman. 

For both their ifavrYoar hands the lance could wield. 

PaJ>e. 

3. Beady in the use of the mental faculties; 
prompt in contrivance and management; 
expert; quick at inventing expedients; as, 
a fZeaiferotis manager. 

The dexterous Capuchins never choose to preach 
on the life and miracles of a saint, until they have 
awakened the devotional feelings of their auditors by 
exhibiting some relic of him, a thread of his garment, 
a lock of his hair, or a drop of his blood. Macaulay. 

4. Skilful; artful: done with dexterity; as, 
dexterous management. ‘Dexterous sleights 
of hand.’ Trench.— B ys. Adi'oit, active, ex- 
pert, skilful, clever, able, ready, apt. 

Dexterously, Dextrously ( deks'ter-us-li, 
deks'trus-li), adv. With dexterity; expertly; 
skilfully; artfully; adroitly; promptly. 
Dexterousness, Dextrousness (deks'tdr- 
us-nes, deks'trus-nes), n. Dexterity; adroit- 
ness. 

Dextrad (deka'trad), ado. In med. towards 
the dextral aspect, as of the body; towards 
the right of the mesial plane. Barclay. 
[Rare.] 

Dextral (deks'tral), a. Right, as opposed to 
left. Sir T. Browne. — Dextral shell, in 
conch, a sliell which has its convolutions 
from right to left when the moutlus turned 
downward; opposed to sinistral shell. 
Dextrality (deks-tral'i-ti), n. The state of 
being on tlie right side. 

Dextrine (deks'trin), n. [From L. dexter, 
right as opposed to left.] (Cg Hjo Og-) The 
soluble or gummy matter into which the 
interior substance of starch globules is con- 
vertible by diastase or by certain acids. It 
is remarkable for the extent to which it 
turns the plane of polarization to the right 
hand, whence its name. Its composition is 
the same as that of starch. By the action 
of hot diluted acids, or of an infusion of 
malt, dextrine is finally_ converted into grape- 
sugar. It is w'hite, insipid, and without 
smell. It is agood substitute for gum-arabic 
in medicine. 

Dextro-compound (deks'tro-kom-pound), 
n. In chem. a compound body which cause.s 
the plane of aray of polarized light to rotate 
to the right. Dextrine, clextro-gluco.se, tar- 
taric acid, malic acid, cinchonine, are dex- 
tro-compounds. 

Dextro-glucose (deks'tro-glu-kos), n. In 
chem. ordinary glucose or granular .sugar, 
called also grape, fruit, honey, starch, dia- 
betic, urine, chestnut, and rag sugar, accord- 
ing to its origin. It has its name from its 
property of turning the plane of polarization 
to the right. It occurs abundantly in sweet 
fruits, honey, many animal tissues and 
liquids, as the liver, amniotic and allantoic 
liquors, the blood, the chyle, the yolk and 
white of hens’ eggs, in urine, and in umiat- 
unilly large quantity in diabetic urine. It 
i.s said to occur in certain ferii-impressions 
from the olay-slate of Petit Cceur of Savoy. 
Dextro-gyrate (deks-tro-jiriat], a. [From 
dexter i and gyrate (which see). ] Causing to 
turn towa,rds the right hand; as, dextro- 
gyrate crystal, that is, a crystal which in 
circular polarization turns rays of light to 
the right. ; . 

If the analyzer (a slice of quartz) has to be turn ed 
towards the right, so as to cau.se the colours to suc- 
ceed each other in their natural order — red, orange, 
yellow, green; bine, indigo, violet--the piece’ of 
quartz is called right-handed or 

Rodtuell. 

Dextrorse, Dextrorsal (deks-trors', doks- 
trors'al), a, [Formed from L. adv. dextrur- 
sum, towards the right side, contr. from 
dsxtrQvormmr-dexter, rights and 
for ■verswtn, versus, in the direction of, from 
verto, versum, to turn.] Rising from left 
to right, as a spiral line, helix, or climbing- 
plant.. ■ 

Dextrose (deks'trfis), n. (CioHi..Op,,) A 
name for grape-sugar, so called "fi-om its 


solution rotating the plane of polarization 
of a ray of light to the right. 

Dextrous, a. See Dextekotts. 

Dey (da), n. [Turk. dCH, a maternal uncle; 
hence, a title applied by tlie Janizaries to 
a person of mature or advanced age, and 
more specifically to their commander, who 
frequently came to the pashaship or re- 
gency of a province.] The title of the old 
governors or sovereigns of Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli, under the protection of the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

Dey, t Deye t (da), n. [See Daikt. ] . A female, 
sometimes a male, servant who had the 
charge of the dairy and all things pertaining 
to it; a female servant In general Chaucer. 
Deye,t r.l 'To die. Chaucer. 

Deyer,t n. A dyer. Chaucer. 

D. F. Abbreviation for defensor fidei, defender 
of the faith. 

D.G. Abbreviation for Dei gratia, by the 
grace of God. 

Dhole (dol), n. 'The Cingalese name for the 
wild 'dog of India (Canis dulchunemis), ni 
size between a wolf and jackal, and of a rich 
bay colour. It hunts in packs, and runs 
down almost everj' animal except the ele- 
phant and rhinoceros. 

Dholl (dol), n. The Indian name for Cytlsus 
Cajan, or pigeon-pea, a kind of pea stipplied, 
dried and split, in India to the navy. 
Dhoney, Dhony (do'ni), n. Same as Doni. 
Dhotee, Dhoty (do'te, dd'ti), n. A long 
narrow strip of cotton or gauze sometimes 
ornamented with a silk border, worn by the 
male Hindus instead of pantaloon . 

DllO’w (don), n. An Arab vessel generally 
with one mast, from 1.50 to 2.50 tons burden, 
employed in mercantile trading, and also in 



Slave Dhow, east coast of Africa. 

carrying slaves from the east coast of Africa 
to the Persian Gulf and the Red .Sea. 

Dh'U, Dubh (du), [Gael] A common ele- 
ment in Celtic place and personal names, 
signifying black, as Dublin (DvM Unn), the 
black pool: Dhu Loch, the black loch; Ro- 
derick Dte, the black Roderick. 

Dhurra, Dourah (du'ra), n. [Ar. dvraw.'] 
Indian millet, the seed of Sorghum viUgare, 
after wheat the chief cereal crop of the 
Mediterranean region, and largely used in 
those countries by the labouring classes for 
food. Varieties are gro-wn in many parts of 
Africa. It is imported into this country 
from the Levant In Nubia it is used for : 
currency. See Millet. 

Di-. [Gi’. di, dis, twice.] A common Greek 
prefix meaning twofold or double; as, diptei’- 

ous, two-winged; diptych, a tablet folded 
in two leaves; diarchy, government by two. 
In ohemicaF words, prefixed to a radicle 
ooenrring in any compound it denotes that 
the compound contains two atoms of the 
radicle; thus, dichloride of tin contains two 
atoms of chlorine and one of tin; dioxide of 
tin, two atoms of oxygen and two of tin. 

D1-, Dia-. [Gr. dia, through.] A prefix in 
words derived from the Greek, which in 
some words signifies through, by, orthrough- 

out, in others division or diversity. Some- 
times it appears to be merely intensive, in- 
creasing the positive meaning of the word. 

Di-, Dis-, Dif-. [L. dis, asunder, apart.] A 
frequent prefix implying separation, distri- 
bution, and the like; as, divide, disrupt, 
diftei'. 

Diabase (dFa-bas), n. fPrefi.x di, two (in 
this word with an erroneous form), and 
base— rook M'ith t%vo bases.] Diorite; green- : 
stone: a name given , by Brongniart, but 
afterwards abandoned by him. 

Diabaterial (di'a-l)a-te"ri-al), a. [Gr. dia- 
hateria (hiera), offerings before crossing the 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biill; ^ oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. feiy. 
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bonlers, from diabaino. See Diabetes.] 
Paasing beyond the borders of a place. 
MitJorlL 

Diabetes (di-a-bO'tez), n. l,(>r. diahr-tets. from 
diabaina, to pass through— tfia, and bainu, 
to go or pass.] In med. a disease character- 
ized by great augmentation and often mani- 
fest alteration in the secretion of urine. 
Tliero are two varieties; tlie one is merely a 
superabundant discharge of ordinary urine, 
and is toi’med diabetes insipidm; in the 
other the urine has a sweet taste, and con- 
tains abundance of a peculiar saccharine 
matter (diabetic sugar); this variety is called 
diabetes ntelUtm. Tliis disease usually at- 
tacks persons of a debilitated constitution 
toward.s the decline of life, and generally 
without any obvious cause. Thirst and a 
voracious appetite are its first symptoms; 
the urine gradually increa.ses in quantity; 
and then there is a sense of weight and 
uneasiness in the loins, emaciation, osdemat- 
ous legs, and hectic fever-. 

Diabetic, Diabetical (di-a-biit'ik, di-a-but'- 
ik-al), u. Pertaining to diabetes.- ■Diubetie 
sugar (Cr.HiaOd. H 2 O), the sweet principle 
of diabetic urine. It is identical with starch- 
sugar, grape-sugar, sugar of fruits, &c., the 
name common to all of whiolr is dextro- 
glueose. See Dextro-glucosb. 

Diablerie, Diablery(di-a'bli5-ri),u. [Pr. dia- 
blerie.} 1. Mischief; wickedness; devilry. 
Craig.— % Incantation; sorcery; witchcraft. 
Clarhi. 

Diabolic, Diabolical (di-a-liol'ik, dl-a-lad'- 
ik-al), «. [L. diVdioJws, the devil. See Devil.] 
Devilish; pertaining to the devil; partaking 
of tire qualities of tire devil; hence, infernal; 
impious; atr-ooiou.s; nefarious; outrageously 
wicked; as, a diabolical temper; aduiboUml 
scheme or action. 

Diabolically (dl-a-borik-al-li), adv. In a 
diabolical manner; very wickedly; nefari- 
ously. 

Diabolicalness (di-a-bol'ik-al-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being diabolical; devilish- 
ness; outrageousness; atrocity. Wartan. 
Dlabolify (di-n-bol'i-fi), u.f. To ascribe dia- 
bolical qualities to. [Bare.] 

The Lutheran (turns) .tg-ainst the C.-ilvinist, and 
diabolifies him. Farindmt. 

Diabolism (di-ab'ol-izm), n. 1. The actions 
of the devil; conduct worthy of a devil. 
‘Guilty of diabolism.' Sir T. Browne . — 

2. Possession by the devil. 'The farce of 
diabolisms and exorcisms.’ Warburton. 
DiabOlize (dl-ab'ol-iz), v.t. To render dia- 
bolical or devilish. Ecleo. Rev. [Rare.] 
:Diabrosis (dl-a-hro'sis), u. [Gr., corrosion— 
dia, intens., and bibroslco, to eat.] In surg. 
tire action of corrosive substances, wliich 
possess a property intermediate between 
caustics and escharotics. 

Diacatliolicon. (di'a-ka-thol"ik-on), n. [Gr. 
dia, and katholikos, universal] A kind of 
purgative medicine: so called from its gene- 
ral usefulne,ss. 

:Diacaustlc (di-a-kas'tik), a. [Gr. preflx dfa, 
tlirougli and E. edustia from Gr. kaustikos, 
from kaib or kao, to burn or inflame.] In 
math, belonging to a species of caustic curves 
formed by refraction. If rays I’m, issuing 
from a luminous point i’, be refracted by 



the curve A m B, so that the sines of incidence 
are to tire sines of refraction in a given ratio; 
the curve cdh, wiiich touches all the re- 
fracted rays, is called the diacaustio curve 
or caugfic by refraction. See Caestio. 

The principle, being once established, was applied 
to atmospheric refractions, optical iustrumente, dia- 
mmtic curves (that is, the curves of intense light 
produced by refraction), and to various other ca.ses. 

Whcii^dl, 

Diacaustio (di-a-kas'tik), n. 1 . In med. that 
whioli is caustic, or burns by refraction, as 
the sun’s rays concentrated by a double con- 
vex lens, sometimes employed to cauterize 
an uloer.—- 2. : A diacaustio ciu-ve. See the 
.adjective. . 

Diachylon, Diachylum (di-a'ki-lon, dl-a'- 
ki-lmn), «. [Gr. diaehylos, very juicy— dia, 

: through, and ohylos, juice.] In med an 


emollient plaster originally composed of the 
juices of herbs, Imt now made by boiling 
together olive-oil and finely i>ounded lith- 
arge. It is used for curing ulcers, and is the 
basis of most oflicinal plasters. 

Diachyma (di-a'ki-ma), n. [Gr. dia, and 
chyma, liquid.] In bot. the parenchyma, or 
green cellular matter of leaves. 

Diaconal (di-ak'on-al), a. [L. diaconus, Gr. 
dialmios, a deacon.] Administering by as- 
siduous offices; pertaining to a deacon. 
Diaconate (di-ak'on-at), n. 1. Tlie office or 
dignity of a deacon.— 2. A body of deacons. 
Diaconate (di-ak'on-at), a. Superintended 
or managed by deacons. ‘One great diaco- 
nate church.’ Goodwin. 

Diacope (di-a'ko-pe), n. [Gr. diakope, a 
cutting in two, a notch, a cleft— dm, and 
koptb, to cut.] 1. Ingram, tmesis; a cutting 
a word in two and inserting one or more 
words between them: as, ‘of whom be thou 
ware.’ — 2. A genus of fishes of the section 
Acanthopterygii and family Pereidaj, dis- 
tinguished from other genera of the family 
by a notch at the lower part of the preoper- 
oulum, to which a projecting tubercle is 
attaclied. Many large and beautiful species 
of this genus inhabit the Indian seas. Some 
of them are upwai’dsof 3 feet long. 
Diacoustic (di-a-kous'tik), a. [Gr. dialcouo, 
to hear— f&'«, and akouo, to hear.] Pertain- 
ing to the science or doctrine of refracted 
sounds. 

Diacoustics (dI-a-kons'tiks),w. [See adjec- 
tive.] The science or doctrine of refracted 
sounds; the consideration of the pi'operties 
of sound refracted liy passing through differ- 
ent mediums. Called also Diaplwiiies. 
Diacritical, Diacritic (di-a-krit'ik-al, di-a- 
krlt'ik), a. [Gr. diakritikos, able to distin- 
guish, from diakrinb, to separate— dia, and 
krinu, to separate.] That separates or dis- 
tinguishes; distinctive; as, & diacritical xioint. 
—iHaoritical mark, a mark used in some 
languages to distinguish letters which are 
similar in form. Thus, in the German ruii- 
uing-hand the letter u is written thus, ■&, to 
distinguish it from n. 

Diadeipli [G-l di for dis, 

twice, and adelphos, a brotlier.] In bot. o 
plant the stamens of which are united into 
two bodies or bundles by their filaments. 
Diadelphia (di-a-del'fi-a), n. pi The name 
given )jy Linnfeus to his seventeentli class 
of plants. It consists chiefly of leguminous 
genera. 

Diadelplious, DiadelpDiaa ( di-n-delfus, 
di-a-delf'i-au ), a. 

In bot. having its 
stamens united in 
two )nindles by 
their filaments, the 
bundles being 
equal or unequal; Di.-idelplious Stamens of 
groupetl together Migofera Undoria. 
in two 1 inndles; as, 

dindulphous stamens. In paijilionaceous 
flowers, out of ten stamens nine are often 
united whil * one (the posterior one) is free. 
Diadem (di'a-dem), n. [Gr. diadema, from 
diadeo, to gird— dm, and dad, to bind.] 
1. -Anciently, a head-band or fillet worn 
by kings as a badge of royalty. It was 
made of silk, linen, or wool, and tied round 
the temples and forehead, the ends being 
tied behind and let fall on the neck. It 
was usually white and plain; somethnes 


I, Parthian Diadem. e. Jewelled Diadem of Con- 
stantine. — ^From ancient coins. 

embroidered with gold or set with pearls 
and precious stones.— 2. Anything worn on 
the head as a mark or badge of royalty; a 
crown. 

Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains; 

They crown’d him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds. 

With a iffarfejw of snow. Byrott. 

3. Supreme power; sovereignty. Dry den.— 

4. In her. an arch rising from the rim of a 
crown, and sometimes of a coronet, and 
uniting with other arches to form a centre 
which selves, in the case of a crowd, to sup- 
port the globe and cross or fleur-de-lis as a 
crest. 


Diadem (di'a-dem), v.t. To adorn with or 
as with a dia<lcm; to crown. ‘Diadem'd 
with rays divine.’ Pope. [Bare.] 
Diadem-spider (di'a-dem-spl-dcr), n. A 
name sometimes given to the common gar- 
den-spider, perhaps from the mar Icings upon 
the dorsal surface of its abdomen. See 
Gakden-spidbr. 

Dladexis (di-a-deks'is), n. [Gr. diadoxis, a 
taking from another, from diadeohomai, to 
receive.] In pathol. a transformation of a 
disease into another, differing from the 
former both ill its natui’e and seat. 
Dladromt (di'a-drom), n, [Gz’. diadromos, a 
running through— oKa, thi'ough, and droriios, 
a rumilng.] A course or passing; a vibra- 
tion; the time in which the vibration of a 
pendulum is performed. 

A philosophical foot one third of a pendiiluni, whose 
(iiadroins, in the I.-ititiide of forty-five desrrees, are 
equal to one .‘second of time, or a sixtieth of a minute. 

Lnci'e. 

Diseresis, Dieresis (di-e're-ais or di-e'i’e-sis), 
n. [Gr. diairesis, from diaireb, to divide — 
dia, and haired, to take, to seize. ] Separ- 
ation, particularly of one syllable into two; 
also the mark " : which signifies a division, 
as in naif; dialysis. 

Diagl^Mc (di-a-glif'ik), a. [Gr. dia, and 
glijphd, to carve.] A teim applied to sculp- 
ture, engraving, &c., in which the objects 
are sunk into the general surface. 

Diagnose (di-ag-nosO, r.t. pret. & pp. diag- 
nosed; ppr. diagnosing. [See Diagnosis.] 
In pathol. to distinguish; to discriminate; 
to ascertain from symptoms the true nature 
and seat of, as a disease. 

Diagnosis (dl-ag-u6'sis), n. pi. Diagnoses 
(di-ag-no'sez). [Gr. diagnosis, irom diagig- 
ndslco, to distinguish— and gigndslcu, to 
know.] Scientifle discrimination of any 
kind; a short distinctive description, as of 
plants; more speeifloally, in med. the dis- 
crimination of diseases by their distinctive: 
imirks or symptoms ; the examination of a 
person to discover what ailment affects him. 
Diagnostic (di-ag-nos'tik), a. [Gr. diagnds- 
tikos, aide to distinguish. See DIAGNOSIS.] 
Distinguishing; characteristic; indicating 
the nature of a disease. 

Diagnostic (di-ag-nos'tik), n. 1. The sign or 
symptom by which a disease is known or 
distinguished from others. Diagnostics are 
of two kinds— the adjunct, or such as are 
common to several diseases; and the spjecial 
01 ' pathognomonic, which always attend the 
disease, and distinguish it from all others. 

2. jbl. The department of medicine consist- 
ing in the study of the symptoms by which 
one disease is distinguished from another; 
symptomatology. 

But Raddiffe, who, with coar.'^e nmnners and little 
book learning, had raised Itimsalf to the first practice 
in Lon (ion cliiefly by his rare skill in a'/iry?rii.rnbr, 
uttered the more alarming .words— small-pox, 

Macaulay. ■ 

Diagnosticate (di-ag-uos'tik-at), v.t. ''To 
diagnose (which see). 

Diagometer (di-ag-om'e-ter), n. [Gr. diagd, 
to conduct, and metron, a measure. ] An 
electrical apparatus used by Rousseau for 
ascertaining the conducting power of oil, as 
a means of detecting its adulteration. It 
consists of a dry pile, by means of which a 
current is passed through tlie oil, and the 
strength of the current is determined by a 
magnetized needle. Want of conducting 
power diminishes the current, and there- 
fore the deviation of the needle. : 

Diagonal (dl-ag'on-al), a. [Gr. diagonios, 
from angle to angle— dia, and gonia; an 
angle or corner.] 1. In geom. extending 
from one angle to. the opposite of a quad- 
rilateral figure, and dividing It into , two 
equal parts. — 2. Being in an angular di- 
rection. — Diayonai a scale which 

consists of a set of parallel line, s drawn 
on a ruler, with lines crossing them at 
right angles and at equal distances. One 
of these equal divisions, namely, that at 
the extremity of the inilei’, is subdivided 
into a number of equal parts, and lines are 
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Diagonal: Scale. 


drawn through the points of division ob^ 
llquely across the parallels. With the help 
of the compasses such a scale facilitates the 
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layii»(,' down of lines of any required loiifftli 
to'tiie part of all iiieli. 
DiagonaKdi-asVm-al), •«, anglit 

line drawn iietweeii 

tile opposite angles 
of a ((uadriiuterai 
figure, as a square or 
Iiarallalograni, and 
dividing it into two 
equal parts. It is 

stnuetiinescalled tiie , . , , 

Binweli'f, and sometimes the DMHieiral. 
Diagonally (di-ag'ou-al-ii), adD. In a diago- 
nal direction. 

Diagonialt fdi-a-gd'ui-al), «. Diagonal; dia- 
ni^ 5 tric{il. ‘ J)ki{}oiiiul coiifcniries. Milton. 
Diagonous (di-ag'on-us), a. In bat. having 
four corners. 

Diagram (di'a-gram), 11, [Gr. diagrwmrm, 
tiifit whicli i.s marked out py lines— i/ia, and 
nnipkn, to write.J 1. In geoni. a figure, 
(irawing, or scheme delineated for the pur- 
pose of demon- 
strating the pi'o- 
perties of any 
figure, ns a 
square, triangle, 
eirtde, &e. — 2. 

Any illuatnitive 
figure; especial- 
ly, one wlierein 
the outlines are 
esclnsively 



hranc-h of a parent language, uith such 
local modifications as time, accident, and 
revolutions may have introduced among 
descendants of tlie same stock or family 
living in separate or remote situations. But 
in regard to a large portion of words many 
languages which are considered as distinct 
are reiilly dialects of one common tongue. 
In many cases dialects exhiliit more accu- 
rately the ancient form of this common 
tongue, and are less corrupted or modi- 
fied than the literary language.— 2. Lan- 
guage; speech or manner of speaking. 

If the conferring of a kindness did not bind the 
person upon wlioni it was conferred, to the returns 
of gratitude, why, in the universal dialect of the 
world, are kindnesses still called obligationsJ South. 

Syn. L anguage, tongue, speech, idiom, phras- 
eology. 


Diagram. 


chiefly delineated; an illnstrative table ex- 
hibiting the outlines of any subject. Such 
diagrnim are now much used by public lec- 
turers and in educational works.— S. In 
aneient mmsic, a table representing all the 
Sinind.s of the system; a musical scale. 
Diagrammatic (di'a-gram-mat"ik), a. Per- 
taining or relating to, dr partaking of the 
nature of, a diagram; represented by means 
of a diagram; consisting of a diagram. 

Aristotle uiuloubtedly liad iii his eye, when lie dis- 
crimmate.s the syllogistic terms, a certain diagram- 
mafic contrast of the figures. Sir W. Hamilton. 

DiagrammaticaUy ( di'a-gram-mat"ik-al- 
li), adw. After the maimer of a diagi’am. 

For the first sylloghstic figure, the terms, without 
authority from Aristotle, are diagrammatically 
: placed upon a level. Sir W. Hamilton, 

Diagraph(di'a-graf), m [Gr. dia.audpmp/w, 
to describe.] An instrument for reprodu- 
cing, without its being necessaiy to know 
drawing or prospective, the flgui’e of objects 
: before the eyes. 

Diagraphic, Diagraphical (di-a-graf'ik, 
di-a-gi’afifcal), «. [Gr. dt«, and graphs, to 
deserilic.] Descriptive. : 

DiagrapMcs (di-a-graf iks), n. The art of 
design or drawing. 

Dial (dl'al), n. [L.L. dialis, daily, from L. 
diets, a day.] 1. An Instrument for showing 
the hour of the day from, the shadow thrown 
i by a stile or gnomon upon a graduated sur- 
face. When the shadow is cast by tlie sun 
it is called a sun-dial (which see).— 2. The 
face of a watch, clock, or other timekeeper, 
on which the time of the day is indicated.— 
3.t Aclock; a watch. 

He drew a (fik/ from hi.': poke ; 

. And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

.Says, very wisely, ‘ It is ten o'clock j ’ 

‘ Tlius we may see,’ quoth he, ' how the world wags.’ 

Shale. 

A. A miner’s compass. Wright.— &. Anyplate 
or face on which a pointer or index revolves, 
moves backwards and forwards, or oscil- 
: dates, marking revolutions, pressure, &c., 
according to the nature of the machinery of 
which it forms part; as, the dwd of asteam- 
gau^e, gas-meter, or telegraphicinstrumeiit, 
—-A ight oxnootumal dial, an instrument for 
showing the hour by the shadow of the moon. 
.Such instruments may be constructed rela- 
tive to the motions of the moon; or the hour 
: may be found by calculation from the moon’s 
shadow on a sun-dial. 

Dial (di'al), ut pret. & pp. dialled; ppr. 

. dialling.: l. To measure witli, or a, s with, a 
dial; to indicate upon, or as upon, a dial. 
Horn's of that true time which is dialled in 
. heaven.’ In mining, to sur- 

vey by means of a dial. 

Dialect (di'a-lekt), n. [Gr. dialektos, conver- 
i sation, speech,:from dialegS, to converse— 

: dia, md lego, to speak; i’r. diafecte.] l. The 
: foi’m, or idiom of a language peculiar to 
a.province or to a limited region or people, 

, as distinguished , from the literary lan- 
piage of the whole, people, and consist- 
ing chiefly, in differences of orthography 
or pronunciation. The Greek language is 
. remarkable for four dialects— the Attic, 
Ionic, Doric, and Eolio, A dialect is the 


lek'tik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to a dialect or 
dialects; not radical— 2. Logical; argumen- 
tal ‘Dwfecttcaf .subtleties.’ Boyle. 
Dialectic, n. ,See Dialectics. 
Dialectically (di-a-lek'tik-al-li), adv. In the 
manner of a dialect. 

Dialeeticiah (di'a-lek-ti"shan), n. One 
skilled in dialectics; a logician; a I'easoner. 
Dialectics, Dialectic (cli-a-lek'tiks, di-a-lek'- 
tik), n. [Gr. dialeletilce (teohne), the art of dis- 
cussing, from diafeyo. See Dialect.] — 1. (In 
the first form. ) The name given to the art of 
reasoning or disputing-, or tliat branch of 
logic which teaches the rules and modes of 
reasoning, or of distinguishin,g truth from 
error; the method of investigating the truth 
by analysis: also, the science of ideas or 
of the nature and laws of being. Later it 
came to signify the art of using forms of 
reasoning so as to make fallacies pass for 
truth; word-fence. —2. (Also in the first 
form.) The logic of probabilities, as opposed 
to the doctrine of demonstration and scien- 
tific deduction.— 3. (In the second fonn.) In 
Kant's pjdlos. the logic of appearance, as 
distinguished from universal logic, or that 
which teaches us to excite appearance or 
illusion. As logical or formal, it treats of 
the .sources of error and illusion, and the 
mode of destroying them; as transcenden- 
tal, it is tlie exposure of the natural and 
unavoidable illusion that arises from human 
reason itself, wMch is ever inclined to look 
upon phenomena as things in themselves, 
and cognitions a priori as properties ad- 
hering to these things, and in such way to 
form the super-sensible, according to this 
assumed cognition of things in themselves. 
We termed Dialectic in general a logic of appear- 
; ance. This does not signify a doctriiie of probabi- 
lity; for probability is trutli, only cognized upon in- 
sufficient grounds, and thougli the information it gives 
us is impeUect, it is not therefore deceitful. 

Kant, translated hy Meiklejdhst. 

4. (Also in the second form.) The method 
of dividing and subdividing, dissecting and 
analyzing a topic, so that we may be directed 
to the various lines of argument by whicli 
it may lie approached, investigated, de- 
fended, or attacked: contrasted with logic, 
whose province it is to criticise these argu- 
ments, so as to reject the sophistical, and 
allow their exact weight to the solid. Taylor. ■ 

Art does not analyze, or abstract, or clas.sify, or 
generalize; it does not lay bare tlie mechanism of 
thought, dr evolve by the proces.s of a rigid dialectic 
the secret order and system of nature and history. 

Dr. Caird. 

Dialectology (di'a-lek-toFo-ji), n. That 
branch of philology which examines the 
nature and, relations of dialects. BeeJe. 
[Hare.] ’ 

Dialector (di'a-lek-tSr), n. One skilled in 
dialectics. 

Dialist (di'al-ist), n. A consti’uctor of dials; 
one skilled in dialling. 

Diallage (di'al-aj or di-al'Ia-jc), n. [Gr. 
diallage, an interchange, difference— dza, 
and allasso, to make other than it is, to 
change.] A silico-magnesian mineral of a 
lamellar or foliated structure. Its suh-spe- 
cies are green diallage, hypersthene, and 
bronzite. The metalloidal sub-species is 
called schillerstein, orschiller spar. Itforms 
diallage rook, and enters into serpentine. 
Diallage (di-al'la-je), n, [See previous en- 
try.] Jn rhet. a. figure of speech by which 
arguments are placed in various points of 
view, and then brought to hear all upon 
one point. 

Diallel t (dl'al-lel), a. Meeting and inter- 
-secting, as lines; crossing; not parallel 
Jsh. 

Dialling (di'al-iug), n. 'Tiie art of construet- 


iiig dials; the science which explains the 
principles of measuring time by the sun- 
dial — IJialling lines or scale, graduated lines 
placed on rulers, or the edges of quadrants 
and other instruments, to facilitate the 
construction of dials.— DiaHiny sphere, an 
instrument made of brass, with .several semi- 
circles sliding over each other upon a mov- 
able horizon, serving to demonstrate the 
nature of spherical ti'iaiigles> as well as to 
give the true idea of drawing dials on all 
sorts of planes. 

Dial-lock (dral-lok), n. A lock provided 
with one or more dials, each with a hand or 
pointer connected with the mechanism of 
the lock in such a way that tlie bolt will 
not move unless the hands are set in a par- 
ticular manner. 

Diallogite (di-al'Io-jlt), n. [See Diallage.] 
A mineral of a rose-red colour, with a lami- 
nai' structure and vitreous lustre. It is a 
carbonate of manganese, more or less mixed 
with the carbonate of lime. 

Diallyl (di-al'Ul), n. See Allyl. 

Dialogical (di-a-loj'ik-ai), a. Pertaining to, 
or partaking of the nature of, a dialogue; 
dialogistio. Burton. 

Dialogically (di-a-loj'ik-al-li), adv. In the 
manner of a dialogue; clialogistioally. Gold- 
smith. 

Dlalogism(di-al'o-jizm),n. A feigned speech 
between two or more; a mode of writing 
dialogue in the third person ; oblique or 
indirect narrative. 

Dialogist (di-al'o-jist), n, [See Dialogite,] 
1. A speaker in a dialogue.— 2. A writer of 
dialogues. 

Dialogistic, Dialogistical (di-al'o-jist"ik, 
di-al'o-jist"ik-al), a. Having the form of a, 
dialogue. 

Dialogistically (df-al'o-jist"ik-al-li ), adv. : 
In the manner of dialogue. 

Dialogize (di-al'o-jiz), v.i. [See Dialogl'E.) 
To discourse in dialogue. 

Dialogtte (di'a-log), n. [li’r. dialogue, from 
Gr.d?‘afo(/os,eonversation,dialogne, from rffffl- 
legomai, to dispute — dia, and lego, to speak. } 
1. A conversation or conference between 
two or more persons; pai'ticularly, a formal 
conversation in theatrical perfonmuices ; 
also, an exercise in colleges and schools, in 
which two or more persons carry on a dis- 
course.— 2. A written conversation, or a. 
composition in which two or more persons 
are represented as conversing on some 
topic; as, the Dialogues of Plato. 

Dialoglief (di'a-log), v.i. To discourse to- 
gether; to confer. ‘ Dost dialogue witii thy 
shadow?' Shale. 

Dialogue t (di'a-log), v.t To express, as in 
dialogue; to put in the form of a dialogue. 

‘ And dialogued for him what he would say. ’ 
Shale. 

Dial-plate (di'al-plat), n. 1. The plate of a; 
dial, on which the lines are drawn to show 
the hour or time of the day.— 2. The face of 
a clock or watch, oii which the time of the 
day is shown.— 8. Any kind of inde.x-plate. 
Dial-wheel (di'al-whel), n. One of those 
wheels placed between the dial and pillar- 
plate of a watch. 

Dial-work (dl'al-w6rk), n. That port, ion of 
the motion of a watch between the dial 
and movement-plate. 

Dialycarpous (di'a-li-kitrp"us), a. [Gr. 
dialyo, to separate, and karpos, fruit.]. In 
hot. a term applied to a plant whose fruit is 
composed of distinct separate carpels. 
Dialypetalae (di'a-Ii-pet"a-le), n. pi [Gr. 
dialyo, to separate, and petalon, a leaf. In 
&of, same as Pofj/petote (which see). 
Dialypetalous (di'a-li-pet"al-us), a. In hot 
same as PofypfitaioMs (which see). 
Dialypliyllous(di-al-if'il-lus),«-. [Gr. dialyo, 
to separate, and phyllon, a leaf.] Same as 
Dialysepalous. 

Dialysepalous (di'a-li-ser"al-us), a. [Gr. 
dialyo, to separate, and L.L. sepaluni, a : 
leaf.] In hot noting a flower with a calyx 
composed of separate sepals; polysepaloiis. 
Dialyse, Dialyze (di'a-liz), v. t. in chem. to 
separate by a dialyser, as substances cap- ■ 
able of being so disengaged from a mixture;: 
to diffuse by, or as by, the process called 
dialysis. See Dialysis. 

Dialyser, Dialyzer (di'a-llz-iir), n. 'I'he 
pai’chment paper, or septum, stretched over 
a wood or gutta-percha ring used in the 
operation of dialysis. 

Dialysis (di-a'li-sis), n. [Gr. clfalysM, a loos- 
ing from anything, a separation; dialyo, to 
dissolve— dfe, and Ij/d, to dissolve.] 1. A 
mark in Avriting or printing consisting of ' 
two points pilaced over one of tivo a'OavbIs, , 
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to show that the two Yowels are to be 
sepiu'atod in pronunciation, as inacr: <>tlua-- 
wise called lJi(eref:in. —2. In r/ict. asynde- 
ton (which see).— 3. In m«d. debility; also, 
a solution of continuity.— 4. In chem. the 
act or process of separating the crystal- 
loid elements of a body from the colloid. 
This is done by ponring a nii.v'ed solution 
of crystalloid and colloid on a sheet of 
parchment paper streteshed over a wood or 
gutta-percha hoop, having its edges well 
drawn up, and conllnedhy an outer rim. The 
Iiarclnnent is allowed to float on a basin of 
water. Diffusion immediately commeiicea, 
the crystalloid passing through and dissolv- 
ing in the pure water beneath, whilst the 
colloid remains behind. Thus gruel or broth, 
containing a very little arsenic dissolved in 
it,, gives up the whole of its arsenic to the 
water, whilst scarcely a trace of the organic 
substance passes through. As almost all 
the poisons in common use, as arsenic, 
strychnine, corrosive sublimate, oxalic acid, 
acetate of lead, morphia, &c., are crystal- 
loid.H, the toxologist is by this process fur- 
nished with a very easy mode lor detecting 
their presence. 

Dialjrtic (dl-a-Ut'ik), a. Pertaining to dialy- 
sis; unloosiiig; unbracing, as the fibres; re- 
la.xiiig. 

Diamagnetic (di'a-mag-net"ik), a. [Gr. dia, 
and magnes, a magnet. ] Pertaining to or ex- 
hibiting the phenomena of diamagnetism; a 
term applied to a class of substances which, 
when under the influence of magnetism, and 
freely suspended, take a position at right 
angles to the magnetic meridian, that is, 
point east and west. From the experiments of 
Faraday, it appears to be clearly established 
that all matter is subject to the magnetic 
foi’ce as universally as it is to the gravitating 
force, arranging itself into two great divi- 
sions, the paramagnatio and diamagnetio. 
Among the former are iron, nickel, cobalt, 
platinum, palladium, titanium, and a few 
otlier substances; and among the latter are 
bismuth, antimony, cadmium, copper, gold, 
load, mercury, silver, tin, zinc, and most 
solid, liquid, and gaseous substances. When 
a paramagnetic substance is suspended 
freely between the poles of a powerful horse- 
shoe magnet it points in a line from one 
pole to the o ther, which Fai’aday terms the 
axial line. On the other hand, when a dia- 
magnetic substance is suspended in the 
same manner it is repelled alike by both 
poles, and assximes an equatorial direction, 
or a direction at right angles to the axial 
line. 

Diamagnetic (di'a-mag-net"ik), ■». A sub- 
stance which, when magnetized and sus- 
pended freely, points east and west. See the 
adjective. 

Diamagnetism (di-a-mag''net-izm),M. l.That 
branch of magnetism which, treats of dia- 
magnetic phenomena and diamagnetic 
bodies.— 2. The action or magnetic influence 
which causes a diamagnetic substance, when 
suspended freely between the poles of a 
powerful horse-shoe magnet, to assume an 
equatorial pjosition, or to take a direction 
at right angles to the axial line. 
Diamantinet (di'a-man-tin), a. Adaman- 
■ tine. 

In Destiny's hard diamaittine rock. 

Sylvester, Du Barias. 

Diameter (di-am'et-6r), n. [Gr. diwmetros— 
dia, and metran, measure.] 1. A right 
line passing through the centre of a circle 
or other curvilinear figure, 
terminated by the circum- 
ference, and dividing the 
figure into two equal parts. 

Whenever any point of a 
figure is called a centre, any 
straight line drawn through 
the centre, and terminated by , 
opposite boundaries, is oaUed a, diameter. 
And any point which bisects all lines drawn 
through it from opposite boundaries is 
called a centre. Thus, the circle, the conic 
sections, the parallelogram, the sphere, 
the cube, and the parallelepiped, all have 
centres, and by analogy diameters. Euclid 
uses the word diameter in the sense of dia- 
gonal. —2. In arch, the measure across the 
lower part of the shaft of a column, which, 
being divided into sixty parts, forms a 
scale by which, all the parts of the order are 
measured. The sixtieth part of the diameter 
is called a minute, and thirty minutes make 
a module.— 3. The length of a right line 
passing through the centre of any object 
from one side to the other; width; thickness; 


I as, the diameter ot a tree or of a stone or of 
the head. 

Diametral (di-a-inct'ral), u. Diametrical 
(which see). • 

Diametral (di-a-met'ral), n. A diameter; a 
diagonal. 

Diametrally (di-a-met'ral-li), adv. Diamet- 
rically. 

Diametric, Diametrical (di-a-met'rik, 
di-a-met'rik-al), a. 1. Of or pertaining to a 
diameter.— 2. Directly opposed; as far re- 
moved as possible, as at the two extremities 
of a diameter. 

At all events lie had expixsed liimself to reproach 
by duzyneirzaxi opposition to tJie profession of his 
whole life. Macaitlay. 

Diametrically (dl-a-met'rik-al-li), adv. In 
a diametrical direction; directly; as, diamet- 
rically opposite. ‘Whose principles were 
diametrically opposed to his.’ Macaulay. 
Diamond (di'a-moud), n. [Fr. dimmint, 

0. E. diamonte, diamaimt, corrupted from 
adama7it (which see). Compare also It. and 
Sp. diamante, G. diamant or demant.J 

1. Adamant; steel, or some imaginary sub- 
stance of extreme hardness or impenetra- 
bility. 

Then zeal, whose substance is ethereal, arming in 
complete diamond, ascends his liery chariot. 

Miiiojt. 

2. A mineral, gem, or precious stone, of the 
most valuable kind, remarkable for its hard- 
ness, as it scratches all otherminerals. When 
pure, the diamond is usually clear and trans- 
parent, hut it is sometimes coloured, the col- 
ours being white, yellow, blue, green, black, 
&c. In its rough state it is commonly in the 
form of a roundish pebble, or of octahedral 
crystals. It consists of pure carbon. When 
placed between the poles of a piowerful bat- 
tery it is completely burned to carbon di- 
oxide. When pure and transparent, dia- 
monds are said to he of the first water, and 
as their transparency decreases they are 
classed as of the second and tliird water. 
The weight, and consequently the value, 
of diamonds is estimated in carats, one of 
wliich is equal to 4 diamond grains or 3174 
grains troy, and the price of one diamond 
compared to that of another of equal colour, 
transparency, purity, form, &c., greatly in- 
creases with the weight. Thus, a diamond 
of 1 cai’at would bring about £21, while one 
of equal purity, form, &a., 2 carats in weight 
would bring about £80. Diamonds are valu- 
able for many purposes. Their powder is 
the best for the lapidary and the gem en- 
graver, and they are much used in the Cut- 
ting of window and plate glass. They are 
also extensively used tay copper-plate en- 
gravers as etching points, and by engineers 
for piercing rocks. (See Diamond-boeee.) 
The largest diamond known was found in 
S. Africa, weighing 871 carats, but with a 
large flaw in the ceutre. One of the most 
celebrated diamonds is the Koli-i-noor, now 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain; 
it originally weighed, it is said, about 800 
cai'ats, but by subsequent reoutting it has 
been reduced to 103J carats. Tiie Oiiow 
diamond, belonging to the Emperor of Eus- 
sia, weighs 195 carats ; and the Ktt or 
Eegent diamond, among the French crown 
jew'els, 136^-. Diamonds are found in numer- 
ous localitiesin Hindustan,Malacca,Borneo, 
and other parts in the East. In America 
they occur in Brazil, ISTorth Carolina, and 
Georgia. They have also been found in 
Algeria, Australia, and latterly in large 
quantities in South Africa. Diamonds are 
cut into various forms, but chiefly into hril- 
liants and rose dixmonds or 7’osettes. The 
hrilliant-cut best brings out the beauty of 
the stone, and is the most expensive and 
difficult ; it has an upper or principal oc- 
tagonal face, surrounded with many fa- 
cets; the greater the number of facets, the 
more valuable the diamond. The rose-cut 
diamond has a fiat base, above which are 



two rows of triangular facets, the six upper- 
most uniting in a point. Stones too thin to 


he cut as rose diamonds are cut as table- 
dinvwiids. Fig. 1 is the diamond in its 
rough state; flg. 2 is the vertical, and fig. 3 
the lateral appearance of a brilliant ; Afr 4, 
the vertical, and fig. 5 the lateral apjiear- 
ance of a rose-cut diamond; in fig. 0 the flat 
portion a in a cut stone is called the table; 
the part abb, which projects from the 
setting, is the front, the part h b e, sunk in 
the setting, is the haefc or culasse, while the 
line J 6 is the girdle.— 3. A very small print- 
ing type.— 4. A geometrical figure, other- 
wise called a rhombus.— .5 One of a set of 
playing cards marked with the figure or 
figures of a diamond.— 6. A glazier’s tool for 
cutting glass. Diamonds so used are uncut, 
and they are so mounted as to act upon the 
glass, not by an angle, but by a curvilinear 
edge of the crystal.— Mack diamond, a term 
applied colloquially to coal.— edi- 
tion, an edi- 
tion of a work 
prill ted in dia- 
mond, or very 
small type.— 
Diamond fret 
in arc/i. a spe- 
cies of mould- 
ing consisting 
Diamonci Fret, of fillets inter- 

secting each 

other, so as to form diamonds or rhombuses. 
Diamond ( dl'a-mond ), a. Eesemhling a. 
diamond; as, a diamond colour; consisting 
of diamonds; as, a diamond necklace; or set 
with a diamond or diamonds; as, a diamond 
ring. 

Diamond-beetle (di'a-mond-het-l), n. Tlie 
Fnitimus invperialis, a splendid coleopter- 
ous insect, belonging to the family Curoii- 
lionidfB. It is very abundant in some parts 
of South America. 

Diamond-borer, Diamond -drill (di'a- 
mond-hor-6r, di'a-mond-dril), n. A metal 
bar or tube, armed at the boring extremity 
with one or more diamonds, by the abrasion 
caused hy which, as it rapidly revolves, 
rocks, gems, &c., are speedily perforated. 
Large implements of this kind driven, by 
steam-power are now used in miningj tim- 
iiellmg, &c. 

Diamonded (di'a-mond-ed), a. Having the 
figure of an oblique-angled parallelogram, 
rhombus, or lozenge. ‘Diamonded or 
streaked in the fashion of a lozenge. ’ Fuller. 
Diamond-mine (dfa-mond-mln), n. A mine 
in which diamonds are found. See Dia- 
mond. 

Diamond -shaped (di'a-mond-,shapt), a. 
Shaped like a diamond; specifically, in bot. 
applied to leaves when approaching to a 
lozenge-shape, having those sides that are 
opposite equal, and the angles generally 
two obtuse and two acute. . 
Diamond-spar (di'a-mond-spilr), n. Same 
as Corumlum. 

Diana (di-a'na or di-an'a), n. In myth, the 
Latin name of the goddess known to the 
Greets by the name of Artemis, the daugh- 
ter of Zeus or Jupiter and leto or Latona. 


Diana.~Antiqiie statue in the Louvre. 

and sister of Apollo. She was the virgin 
goddess of the chase, and also presided over 
health. 

Dianatict (di-a-nat'ik), a. [Cir. diaamo, to 
flow through.]; Keasoning logically and 
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progressively from one subject to aiiotlier. 
Scitit. T- X • „ 

Diaii(ler<(3i-an'tET), w. 
awl nmr, andro^t a male.] In uuf. a pUiitj 
having two stiimona , 
Diailflxia{di-aii'di'i-a),?t.pf. Hie secoiidolass 
in the .fannaiim .system, eoiii- 
pMlMiiMlnig all genera ivith 
liowers having only two sta- 
mens, provided the stamens 
are Jieilho!' nnifud at tluiif 
base, nor ciomhiiied with tlie 
stylo and stigma, nor sopar- uianana. 
ated from the pistil. 

Diaiulrlan. Diandrous (di-anhlvi-un, di-an'- 
drits). «. In hot. having two stamens. 
I>ian.oetic{dl'a-no-ot"i!c), a. [Gr. diametiJcos, 
from (Ma, and meO, to revolve In the mmd.] 
Capable of thought; tWulclng; iutelleetual; 
of or pertaining to the discursive faculty. 

I -ffoiiSd employ . . . rfMnoeWcto denote the opera- 
tion of the discuraive, elaborative, or comparative 
faculty. -fft' Hamilton. 

Blanolalogy (di'a-noi-al"<>]i), ». [Gr, dto- 
noia, thought, and %o«, discourse. ] That 
department of philosophy which treats of 
the iliauoetic faculties. Sir W. IlamiUon. 
BlantllUS (dl-an'thas), n. [Gr. dios, divine, 
and anihos, a flower.] The pink, a large 
genus of tufted herbs, nat. order Caryophyl- 
laceai, with uairow grass-like leave-s, and 
solitary or fascicled rose, purple, or white 
flowers. The calyx is tubular, and the five 
petals have long claws. Two hundred 
species have been described from Europe, 
temperate Asia, Eorth America, and Africa. 
The garden pink is derived from i). Caryo- 
pkyUuit. and sweet-william i.s D. harbaiun. 
.Four species are natives of Britain: Z>. 

A nneria (the Beptford pink), J). prnlijer, D. 
ileltoidas {t\i& maiden pink), mid D. eausius 
(the Cheddar pink). 

Diapase t (di’a-piiz), u. Same as diapason. 

: ‘A tuneful dfapms'e of pleasures.’ Spenser. 
Diapasmt (di'a-pazm). oi. [Gr. diiumsma, 
imm diapassS, to sprinkle over.] A pei'- 
fume consisting of the powder of aromatic 
.herbs, sometimes made into little balls. 
jS. Joiismi, 

Diapason (di-a-pii'zon). n. [Gr. diapason, 
the concord of the first of the musical scale 
with its eighth; the octave— a conti'. for M 
diM pasun okordon sympMnia, the concord 
through the first and last (lit. tlirough all) 
notes. Eases, is the genit, pi. fem. of Gr. ad- 
jective pss, all.] In music, (a) an old Greek 
term for , the octave, or interval which in- 
eludes all the tones of the diatonic scale. 

. , The liiafiu/m ox eight in musick is the sweetest 
xojicoril; inasmuch as it is In effect an unison. 

Bacon, 

(6) Proportion in the constituent parts of 
an octave ; concord ; harmony; thus, a note 
or instrument is said to be out of its diapa- 
SOTi If it has not a correct relation with the 
other parts of the octave. 'Inperiectdia- 
pasoti.’ : Milton. («) The entire conipa.ss 
of the tones of a voice or of au instrument. 

From harmony to harmony 
Thrmmh all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The dosing full in Man, Dryden, 


(d) A rule or scale by "which the pipes of 
organs, the holes of flutes, &c., are ad- 
justedi; in due proportion for expressing 
the several tones and semitones, (e) One 
of certain stops in the organ, so called be- 
. cause they extend through the scales of the 
instnunenfc. They are of several kinds, as 
opm diapmon, stopped diapason, double 
dlupMOK, and the like. 

Diapason -diapente (di-a-pa'zou-di-a-pen'- 
tc), n. In raimc, a compound cousonmice 
in a triple ratio, as 3 to 9, consisting of 
S tones and a semitone, or 10 semitones; a 
twelfth. 

Diapason-diatessaron (di -a - pa'zon-di-a- 
: tess'a-ron), n. In music, & compound con- 
: cord, f minded on the proportion of 8 to 3, 
consisting of 8 tones and a semitone, 
Diapason-ditone (di-a-pa'zon-dVton), n. In 
mmi% a compound concord, whose terms 
arc as 10 to 4, or 5 to 2. 

Diapason. - semidltone (di-a-pa'zon-.se-mi- 
. di'tOn), ; In iBMsio, a compound concord, 
whose terms are in the proportion of 12 to 6. 
Diapensiacese (di-a-pen'si-a"se-e), n.pl. A 
.nat, order of dicotyledonous plants, allied 
to the , heaths, inhabiting the northern parts 
of .Europe and America, consisting of pro- 
strate small shrubs with pentamerous gamo- 
petalons flowers, and three-celled erect cap- 
sules. The order contains six genera, each 
with one or two species. 

Diapente (di-a-pen’te), n. [Gr. dki, and 


penU\ five.] 1. In nmsio, a fifth; an interval 
making the second (if the concords, and 
with the diatessaron, an octave. — - 2. In 
phar. a composition of five ingredients. 
Diaper (di'a-piir), n. [Er. Aiapre, pp. of dia- 
prer, to variegate with different colours ; 
L.L. diasprus, a kind of precious cloth, 
from It. diaspro, jasper, a precious stone of 
varions colours. See Jaspek.] 1. A Irind of 
te.xtile fabric, formed of either linen or cot- 
ton, or a mixtui'e of the two, upon the sur- 
face of which a figured pattern is produced 
by a peculiar mode of twilling. Diaper is 
much used for towels or napkins. Hence— 

2. A towel or napkin. 

' Let one attend liiiu with a silver basin, . . . 

Anotlier bear tiie ewer, the tliird a diaper. Shak. 

3. The flower- 
ing either of 
sculpture in 
low relief, or 
of painting or 
gilding used to 
ornament a 
panel or flat 
surface.— 4. In 
ker. same as 
Biaperiny 
(which see).— 

6. A , square 
piece of cloth 
for wrapping 
about the hips 
of a child. 

Diaper (di'a- Diaper, IVestminster Abbey, 
per), u.f. To 

variegate or diversify, as cloth, with figures; 
to flower. 



Down-droopVl, in many a floating’ fold, 

Engarlanded and diaper'd 

Witli inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 

Tennyson. 

Diaper (di'a-pur), V.i. To draw llower.s or 
figures, as upon cloth. ‘If you diaper on 
folds.’ Feacham. 

Diapered, 11 . and a. Flowered. 

Diapering (di'a-per-ing), n. In her. the 
covering of the sui'face of a 
shield with ornament of 
some kind, independently 
of the bearing or of the 
colom-s. It was ranch used 
in the middle ages to give 
a richness to highly fin- 
ished work. It is some- 
times only painted, a.s in 
the example here given, 
hut sometimes it is in 
low relief like the speci- 
men of wall diaper given under Diaper, n. 
Diaphane (di'a-fan), n. [Gr, dia, through, 
ami pkainu, to show.] 1. A woven silk 
stuff with ti'ansparent and colourless figures. 
2. In anat. an investing, cortical membrane 
of a sac or cell. 

Diaphaned ( di'a-land ), a. Transparent. 
[Eare.] 

Diaphaneity (dI'a-fa-uS"i-ti), n. fG]\ dia- 
pkaneia, transparency, from diaphaino, to 
shine through— dto, and pkaind, to shine.] 
The power of transmitting light; transpa- 
I'ency; pellucidness. ‘The diaphaneity of 
the air.’ Boyle. [Bare.] 

Diaphanic,1" Diaphanous (dl'a-faiF'ik, di- 
afan-ns), a. [See Diaphaneity.] Having 
power to transmit rays of light, as glass; 
pellucid; transparent; clear. 



Air is an element superior and ligliter than water, 
through whose vast, open, subtle, diaphanit, ox 
transparent body, the light afterwards created easily 
transpired. Raleigh. 

A crystal river 
because it travel.^ slowly, 

Wordsworth. 

Diaphanometer (di'a-f an-om"et-er), n. [Gr. 
diaphanes, transparent, and lucrim, a mea- 
sure.] An instrument for estimating the 
transparency of the aii’. 

Diaphanoscope (di-a-fan'd-skop), n. [Or. 
dia, through, pkaind, to show, and sJeoped, 
to see.] In photng. a dark box in which 
transparent positives are "viewed, either 
with or without a lens. The positive should 
he placed as far from the eye as the equiva- 
lent focal length of the lens with which the 
negative was taken; and when a lens is used 
for vie"wing it, its focal length should be the 
same. 

Diaphanously (di-af an-us-li), aff?;. 'Iraus- 

, parently. 

Diaphonic, Diaphonical (di-a-fon'ik, di-a- 
fon'ik-al), u. [Gr. and phoneo, to sound.] 
.Diaooustic. 

Diaphonics (di-a-fou'iks), n. ITic science 
or doctrine of refracted sounds; diacoustics 
(which see). 


Diaphoresis (dI',T,-fo-re"sis), n. [Gr. dia- 
pihorSsis, perspiration, from diaphoreo, to 
carry through, to throw off (as fever) by 
per.spiration - dia, and 2 ikt>ren, to carry. ] 
In med. a greater degree of perspiration 
tlian is natural, but less than in sweating. 
Diaphoretic, Diaphoretical (di'a-fn-ret"ik, 
dFa-fo-ret''ik-al), a. [See Diaphoresis.] 
Having the power to increase perspiration. 
Diaphoretic (di'a-fo-ret"ik), n. A medicine 
winch promotes perspiration; a sudorifle. 
Diaphoretics differ from sudorifics; the 
former only increase the insensible perspira- 
tion, the latter excite the sensible discharge 
called sweat. 

Diaphragm (di'a-fram), n. [Or. diajdiray- 
ma, a partition wall— dia, and to 

break off, to defend.] 1, In anat. the midriff, 
a muscle separating the chest or thora.\ 
from the abdomen, or lower cavity of the 
body. A complete diapliragm is found only 
in mammalia.— 2. A partition or dividing 
substance, commonly with an opening 
through it.— 8. In optics, a circular ring 
used in optical iustrnments to cut off mar- 
ginal portions of a beam of light, as at the 
focus of a telescope.— 4. In conch, a straight 
calcareous plate which divides the cavity of 
certain shells into two parts. 
Diaphragmatic (dra-frag-mat"ik), a. Ap- 
pertaining to the diapliragm, 
Diaphraginatitis (dl-a-fi-ag'ma-tl'Tis), /?. 
In med. infliimmatiou of the diapliragm, or 
of its peritoneal coats. 

Diaphysis (di-af'i-sis), n. [Gr. dia, through, 
and physis, growth.] In hot. an abnornal 
extension of the centre of a flower, or of an 
inflorescence. 

DiaplastiC (dl-a-jilas'tik), n. A medicine 
used in the treatment of fractured or dis- 
located limbs. 

Diapophysical (di'a-po-fiz"ik-al), a. Of or 
p_ertainiBg to a diapophysis. 

Diapophysis (di-a-po'fi-sis), n. [Gr. dia, 
through, and apophysis, outgrowth.] In 
anat. the dorsal or tubercular portion of the 
transverse process of a vertebra. " 
Diaporesis (di'a-po-re"sis), n. [Gr. diapore^ 
sis, a doubting, iromdiapored, to doubt.] In 
rhet. doubt; hesitation; a figure iii which 
the speaker seems to be in tloubt which of 
two subjects he ought to begin with. 
Diarchy (dfar-ki), n. [Gr. di far dis, twice, 
ami archein, to he the first, to rule.] A form 
of government in which the supreme power 
is vested in two persons. 

Dia, rial, Diarian (di-aTi-al, di-fiTi-im), a. 
Fei’taining to a diary or journal; daily. 
Diarist (di'a-rist), n. One who keeps a diary. 
Diarrhoea, Diarrhea (di-a-re'a), u. [Gr. 
diarrhoia, from diarrhea, to iloiv through— 
dia, and rheu, to flow. ] A morbidly frequent 
evacuation of the intestine.s, generally owing 
to inflammation or irritation of the . mucous 
membrane of the intestines, and commonly 
caused by errors in regimen, the use of food 
hurtful from its quantity or quality, &c. 
Diarrhcetic, Diarrhetic (di-a-ret'ik), a. 
Producing diarrhma or lax. 

Diarthrosis (di-iir-thro'sis), n. pi. Diar- 
throses (di-ar-thro'sez), [Gr.. from (ito, 
"through, asunder, and art/irod, to fasten by 
a joint, from arthron, a joint.] In anat. 
the movable connection of bones, permitting 
them to revolve freely on each other in 
every direction, as in the shoulder joint. 
Diary (di'a-ri), n. [L, diarium, a daily al- 
lowance of food, a journal, from dies, a (lay. ] 
An account of daily events or transaetioilsv 
a journal; a register of daily oecurrences or 
observations; a blank book dated for the 
record of daily memoranda; as, a diary of 
the weather. 

In sea-voyage.s, where tliere is nothing to be seen 
but sky and .sea, men make diaries; but in laiid- 
pavel, wherein so much is to be observed, they omit 
k. Bacon. 

Diary (di'a-vi), a. Lasting for one day; as, 
a diary fever. 

Diaschisma (dl-a-skiz'ma), «. [Gr. , a piece 
cut off, from diaschizo — dia, and schizo, to 
cut off.] In ancient mtme, the. difference 
between the comma and enbarmonic diesis, 
commonly called the lesser comma. 

Diaspore (di'a-spor), n. [Gr. diasiyeiro, to . 
disperse,] A mineral, consisting of hydrate 
of alumina, occurring in lamellar eonci-e- 
tions, of a pearly gray colour. It is infiusihle, 
a small fragment, placed in the flame of a 
candle, or expo-sed to the flame of the blow- 
pipe, almost instantly decrepitating and 
being dispersed; whence its name. 
Diastaltic (di-a-stalt'ik), a. [Gr. diastal- 
tilcos, dilating,] Dilated or extended : an 
epithet given by the Greeks to certain in- 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


m§, met, hSr;v pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; j', Sc. fey. 
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tervals in mnslc, as the major third, major 
, sixth, and major seventh. 

Diastase (di'as-tas), m. [See Diastasis.] 
A siihstance e.xisting in barley,: oats, and 
potatoes, but only after gemiination, and 
so called because \vhen in solution it pos- 
se.sses the property of causing: fecula or 
starch to break up at the temperature of 
1.50" Fahr. , transforming it first into dextrine 
and then into sugar. It is obtained by 
digesting in a mixture of three parts of 
water and one of alcohol, at a teinperatui-e 
of 113° Fahr., a certain quantity of germin- 
ated barley ground and dried in tlie open 
ail’, and then putting the whole under pres- 
sure and filtering it. Diastase is solid, white, 
and soluble in water and diluted alcohol, 
but insoluble in strong alcohol. 

Diastasis (di-as'ta-sis), n. [Gr. diastasis, a 
separation— -dia, asunder, and sta, root of 
Mstemi, to stand.] A forcible separation of 
bones without fi’aeture. 

Diastem (di'a-stem), n. [Gr. diastema, dis- 
tance. See Diastask.] in nmsic, a simple 
interval. 

Diastema (di-a-ste'ma), n. [Gi‘., distance, 
interval.] In zool. the term applied to the 
interval between any series or kinds of 
teeth ; thus mail is notable as having no 
diastema, his teeth forming a continuous 
series. ' / 

Diastole (di-as'to-le or di'a-stdl), n. [Gr. 
diastole, a drawing asunder, from diastelld 
— dia, and stello, to .set, or send from. ] 1. In 
'ined. a dilatation of the heart, auricles, and 
arteries: opposed to systole, or contraction. 
2. In gram, the extension of a syllable, or 
a figure by which a syllable natui’ally short 
is made long. 

Diastolic (di-a-stol'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
produced by the diastole. 

The other of the two sounds coincides witli the 
dhstole, and is spoken of as the second or the dt'os- 
hJ/Ic sound. IVatson. 

Diastyle (dPa-stil), n. [Gr. diaatylUm, the 
space between columns— dm, and stylos, a 
column.] In arch, that mode of arranging 
columns in which three diameters of the 
columns are allowed forlntercolumniations. 
Diatessaron (di-a-tes'sa-ron), n. [Gr. dia, 
and tmara, four.] 1. In ancient music, a 
concord or harmonic Interval, composed of 
a greater tone, a lesser tone, and one greater 
semitone. Its proportion is as four to three, 
and it is called a perfect foiutli.— 2, A har- 
mony of the four Gospels; the four Gospels. 
Diathermal, Diathermanous (di-a-thCr'- 
mal, di-a-tlier'man-us), a. [Gr. dia, through, 

. and thermwino, to heat, thermos, heat.] 
Freely permeable by heat: applied to certain 
substances, such as transparent pieces of 
rock-salt, &c., which sutfer radiant lieat to 
pass through them, much in the same way 
as transparent bodies allow of the passage 
of light 

Diathermancy, Diathermanelty (di-a- 
ther'raan-si, di-a-thei''man-e"i-ti), n. The 
(puiUty of being diatbermal. 
Diathermanism (di-a-ther'man-lzm), n. 
[See DiathermaP.] The transmission of 
radiant heat; diathermancy. 
Diathermanous, a. See Diathebmal. 
Diathermic, Diathermous (di-a-ther'mik, 
di-a-ther'raus), a. Diathermal. 

Diathesis (dl-ath'e-sis), , m pi. Diatheses 
(di-ath'e-sez). [Gr.] In rned. a particular 
disposition or habit of body, good or bad; 
predisposition or liability to certain diseases 
rather than to others. 

Diatom (di'a-tom), ri. A member of the 
Diatomacem (which see). , 

Diatoma (di-at'6-ma), n. [Gr, dia, through, 
and tome, a cutting.] In lot. a genus of 



Diatoma. 


Diatomacea), of which : the frustules are con- 
nected together by their angles, forming a 
zigzag chain. 

Diatomacess (dl' at-6-ma"se-e), n. In 6ot 

. a natural order of confervoid algsa, consist- 
ing of microscopic plants found in fresh, 
luackish, and salt water, and on moist plants 
and damp ground. The frond secretes a 
very large quantity of silex, which is formed 
in each cell into thi-ee portions, viz., two 
generally .symmetrical valves and the con- 
necting hoop. The valves are very various 
in forms, and covered with beautiful sculp- 
turings, so as to form exquisite objects for 


r the microscope. The species consist of 
single free cells, or the cells remain attached 
] so as to form linear, fiabelliform, circulai’, 
1 or geniculate fronds, or in .some cases the 
1 cells or frustules are inclosed in a trans- 
1 - parent gelatinous sheath or frond. The 
r ordinary method of Increase is by cell divi- 
f Sion. Keproduction by conjugation has been 
3 observed, in several of the genera. Diatoma- 
f eete are found fossil, forming considerable 
f deposits of tertiary age, as at Bilin, Eich- 
3 fnond in the United States, &c. Fosfsil 
- polishing powders, as tripoli and berg-mehl, 

1 are composed of them. They are abundant 

in guano. 

, Diatomic (dl-a-tom'ik), a. [Gr. di foi’ dis, 

, twice, and ntomos, an atom (which see).] 
In chem. consisting of two atoms ; as, a 
i diatomic radicle. 

[ Tiiey (alcohols) are divided into monatomic, 

I iomjCtixnd triatomic alcohols, according as they are 
built upon tlie type of one, two, or three molecules of 
water, Rodivell. 

\ Diatoraous (di-at'om-us), «. [Gi\ dia, 

' tlirough, and tonne, a cutting, from terimd, to 
cleave.] lu mineral, having crystals with 
, one distinct diagonal cleavage. 

I Diatonic (di-a-ton'lk), a. [Gr. dia, by or 
I tlirough, and fonos, sound.] 1. In Greek 

\ music, a term applied to one of the three 

' genera of music, the other two being the 
chromatic and the enliarmonic. — 2, In mod- 
ern music, applied to the major or minor 
scales, or to chords, intervals, and melodic 
progressions belonging to one key- scale. 
A diatonic chord is a chord having no note 
chromatically altered. A diatonic interval 
is an interval formed by two notes of the 
diatonic scale unaltered by accidentals. A 
diatonic melody is a melody composed of 
notes belonging to one scale only. A dia- 
tonic modidation is a transposition by which 
one key is changed into another closely re- 
lated to it, as G is to 0, D to A, and so on. 
DiatonieaUy (di-a-ton'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
diatonic manner. 

Diatribe (di'a-trib), n. [Gr. diatribe, a wear- 
ing away, a loss of time— rKa, througli, 
and tribo, to mb.] A continued discourse 
or disputation; a strain of invective; abuse; 
reviling. ‘Her continued diatribe against 
Intellectual people.’ M. C. Clarke. 
Diatrihist (di'a-trib-ist), n. One who pro- 
longs Ms discourse or discussion; the author 
of a diatribe; one who makes diatribes. 
Diazeutic, Diazeuctic (di-a-zut'ik, di-a- 
zuk'tik), a. [Gr. diazeicgnumi, todisjoin— 
dia, priv., and zeugnumi, to join.] Disjoin- 
ing.— DfazoM he tmie, in ancient music, a 
tone which, like that from F to G in modern 
music, lay between two tetrachords. 

Dib (dibi, v.i. In angling, to dip or dibble, 
Dib (dib), n. A dub; a pool. [Scotch.] 

The were full; the roads foul. Gizit. 

Dib (dib), n. 1. A small bone in the' Imee of 
a sheep, uniting the hones above and below 
the joint. [Provincial.]— 2. pi. A child’s 
game, consisting in throwing up the small 
bones of the legs of slieep, or small stones, 
and catclung them first on the palm and then 
on the back of the hand ; in Scotland called 
Chuekies, and played with pebbles.— 3. pi. A 
slang name for money; as, down with the 
dibs. ‘ Make uunky surrender his dibs.’ JRe- 
jected, Addresses. 

Dib, DiV (dib, diy). [Hind, island.] The 
final element of many Hindu place-names; 
as, SerendiF, Ceylon; Maldires; Laccadiues. 
Dibber (dib'ber),n. [See Dibble.] 

A dibble; an agricultural instru- 
ment having dibbles or teeth for 
making holes in the ground. 

Dibble (dib'bl), n. [Like dibber, 
from dib, a form of dip.J A point- 
ed instrument used in gardening 
and agriculture to make holes for 
planting seeds, bulbs, &c. 

Dib'ble (dib'bl), ut pret. <6 pp. Dibble. 
dibbled; ppr. dibbling. To plant 
with a dibble, or to make holes in for plant- 
ing seedA&c.; to make holes or indenta- 
tions in, as if with a dibble. 

The clayey .soil around it wa.s diililed thick at the 
time by the tiny hoofs of sheep. H. Miller. 

Dibble (dib'bl), ®.i. To dip, as in angling. 

This stone fly, then, we dape or dibble with, as 
with the drake. l.lValtmi. 

Dibbler (dib'blSr), n. One who or that which 
makes holes in the ground to receive seed; 
a dibble. . , ; 

Dibothrlan (di-bbth'ri-an), n. [Gr. prefix 
di, and &of7w’iion, a pit] A member of a 
division of the Bntbzoa, including those 
tape-woms of the family Bbthriooephala 



which have not more than two pits or foss® 
on the head. • 

Dibranchiata (di-brangk-i-a'ta), n. pi. [Gr. 
prefix di, and i!iTO?icAia, gills.] An order of 
cephalopods in which tlie branehim are two 
in number, one situated on each side of the. 
body. The group is divided into two tribes, 
the decapods and the octopods. 
Dibranehiate (di-brang'ld-at), n. A mem- 
ber, of the Dibranchiata. 

DibrancMate (dl-bran,g'ki-at), «. Having 
two gills; as, the dibranehiate molluscs. 
Dibstoixe(dib'st6n), 'n. Alittle stone or bone 
which children use in a certain game. See 
Dm , 

Dlcacioust (di-ka'slius), a. Talkative; saucy. 
Dicacity (di-kas'i-ti), n. [L. dicacitas, rail- 
lery, from dicax, diaacis, talkative, witty, 
from dioo, to say.] Pei’tness. [Bare or 
obsolete.] 

This gave a sort of petulant to his re- 
partees. Gmves. 

DiCfflOlO^ (di-se-ol'o-ji), n. [Gr. dikaios, 
just, and logos, discourse.] In rhei. a figure 
of speech in which the orator attemjits to 
move the audience in his favour. 
Dicarbonate (di-kiir'bon-at), n. In chem. 
a term sometimes applied to a earbouhte / 
containing one atom of carbouie acid with 
two of the element with Which it is cohl- 
pouiided. 

Dicast (di'kast), n. [Gr. dikastss, from: 
dikazo, to judge, from dike, justice.] In 
Greek antiq. an officer answering nearly to 
the modem jiu-yman. 

Dicastery (di-kas't6r-i), n. In Greek antiq. a 
court of justice in winch dicasts used to sit. 
Dice (dis), n. pi. of dm; also a game with 
dice. See Die, a small cube. 

Dice (dis), r.f. 'I’o play with dice. 

I . . . not above seven times a week. S/uii’. 
Dice (dis), r.t. pret. & pp. diced; p^iT. dicing. 

1. To sew a kind of waved pattern near the 
border of a garment.— 2. 'i'o weave in pv: 
ornament with square or diamond-shaped 
figures. 

Dice-box (dis'boks), n. A box from wMoh . 
dice are thrown in gaming. 

Dice-coal (dls'kol), n. A .species of coal 
easily splitting into cubical fragments. 
DiceplialouB (di-sef'al-us), a. [Gr. prefix 
di, and kephale, head.] llaving two heads 
on one body. 

Dicer (dis'er), n. A player at dice. ‘As 
false as dicers’ oaths.’ Shak. 

Dich (dik), v.i. [Probably corrupted from 
d'it, for do it.] Do it; may it do. ,‘Much 
good dic/i thy good heart.’ Shak. [‘It lias 
not been met with elsewhere, nor is it Icnown 
to be provincial.’ Hares.] 

Diebastasis (di-kas'ta-sis), n. [ Gr., from 
dichazp, to disunite— diclia, in two. from 
dis, di, twice.] Spontaneous subdivision. 
Dichastic (di-kast'ik), a. Capable of sub- 
dividing spontaneously, [Hare.] 

Diche, t V. t. To dig ; to surround with a ditch. 
Chaucer. 

Dichlamydeous (di-kla-mid^e-us), a. [Gr. 
prefix di, and c/drmps, a gai’iuent.] In ioi. 
having two coverings, a calyx and a corolla. 
Dichobune (di-ko-bun'), . w. [Gr, dicha, 
divided in twm, and boimos, a ridge.] A 
genus of extinct quadrupeds, ocoiirring in 
the eocene formations, presenting marked 
affinity to the ruminants, and coming be- 
tween them and the Anoplotherium. The 
name is derived from the deeply cleft ridges 
of the upper molars. 

Dicliodon (di'ko-don), n. [Gr. dicha, in two 
parts, and odous, odontos, a tooth, A genus 
of extinct quadrupeds, closely allied to the 
Dichobune, whose remains oeeur in the . 
eocene of Hampshire: so called from the 
double crescent-shaped lines of enamel on 
the upper surface of their true molars. 
Dicbogamous (di-kog'a-mus), a. In lot, ex- 
hilnting or characterized by dichogamy. 
Dicbogamy (di-kog'a-ml), «. [Gr, dicha, in 
two parts, and gamos, marriage.] In hot a 
provision in hermaphrodite flowers to ine- 
vent self-fertilization, as where the stamens 
and pistils within the same flower are not 
matured at the same time. 

Dlcbotomistt (di-kot'o-mist), n. One who 
dichotomizes, or divides things into pairs. 
Bacon.; 

Dicbotomlze (di-kot'om-Iz), v.t. [See Di- 
OHOTOMOUS.] To cut into two pai’ts; to : 
divide into pairs. 

Dichotomous (di-kot'om-us), a. [Gi-. dicha, 
doubly, by pairs, and temno, to cut.] In 
hot. regulai’ly dividing by pairs from top to 
bottom; as, a dichotomous stem. A good 
example of a dichotomous stem is furnished 
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l,y tho inistkifue.- mchottmmiH 

ci< >rn|H>seLi of coi‘ynibs» iu wkich tiio petucius 

divide and auMividt? by pairs. ^ 

Dleliotomously (di-kofc em-us-Ii), aav. In 
a dichiitomous nifumer. ■ ^ ■ 

DichOtoiilV (dl-kot'om-i), n. [Gi’.dichoto-ima, 
a liivi.d. .n into two parts-die/i«. and fewmo, 
to cnt.l l.t A cutting in two; clmsioii. 
‘A general breach or diehotonii/ 'wiui their 
church,’ Sii'T.Btoxeiie. — 2. In logio, division 
or liistiilmtion of ideas by pairs; especially, 
tilt’ diviaioii of a class into two sub-classes 
opposed to each other by contradiction; as, 
the division of the class man into white 
and not white.— 

S. Ill astnm. that 
phase of the moon 
in ivliieh it ap- 
pears hi.seot 0 cl or 
shows only half 
its disk, as at the 
qiiadrature.s. — I. 

In hot. a term 
employed to e.v- 
pre.ss a mode of 
braiiohiiig by con- 
stant forking, as 
when : the first 
: stern or vein of a 
plant divides into Jufior^sc^nce of l-^aleHaneUa- 
two branches, showing the Dicho- 

eacll branch into toniou.s Branching-, 
two others, and so 

on. This is seen in the veins of fero leaves 
: and ill the stems of lycopodlaceous plants, 
Dichroic (di-lcro'ili:). a. Characterized by 
■ diohroisiu; as, a dichroia crystal, 

Dichroism (di'kro-izm), n. [Gr. prefix cU, 
twice, and cliroa, chroia, tlie surface of a body, 
surface as the seat of colour.] In optics, a 
term used to designate a property possessed 
^ by several crystallized bodies, of appearing 
under two distinct colours according to the 
direction in which light is transmitted 
through tlieni. Thus the chloride of palla- 
dium appears of a deep red colour along the 
axis, and of a vivid green when viewed in a 
transverse direction. Mica affords another 
example, being nearly opaque when viewed 
in, one direction, but transparent and of a 
different colour in another. 

Diehroite (didcro-it). ?!.. Seelonim 
Dichroraatie (di-kro-mat'ik), a. [Sr. pre- 
&x di, and chroma, ooloni’. ] Having or pro- 
ducing two colours, 

Dicliroscope (di'kro-skop), n. [Gr. prefix di, 
twice, cliroa, colour, and shaped, to see.] An 
instrument, usually consisting of an achro- 
matized double-image prism of Iceland-spar, 
flxediii a brass tube, which has a small square 
hole at one end and a convex lens at the 
other, of such a power as to give a sharp 
image of the squareliole. On looking through 
the instrument the square hole appears 
double, and this enables the iliohroism of 
crystals to be tested, since if a dichroic 
crystal is placed in front of it the two 
images will appear of different colours. A 
: dlchroscopeis frequently combined with the 
polarizing apparatus of a microscope. 
Dichi’oscopic (di-krO-skop'lk), a. Tcrtain- 
ing to dichroism, or to observations with 
the dichroseope. 

Diciag-lxouse (dTs'ing-lious), n. A house 
•K’here dice is played; a gaming-house. 

The ptiMio peace cannot be kept wliere public 
: dicins-lmises are permitted. yer. Taylor. 

Diclfens (dik'enz), intcri [Probably a fan- 
ciful euphemism for devil; comp. L. G. diileer, 

; duM, the, deuce.] Devil; deuce: used inter- 
jectionally. ‘I cannot tell what the dfclcsns 
his name is.’ Skafe. 

Dicker (dik'er), n. [I.G. and Sw. deker, 

G. deche?’, ten Mdesof skin, from D.I. daem 
decam, with same sense—L, decern, ten.] 

: The number or quantity of ten, particularly 
ten hides or skins; as, a dicker ot hides; a 
vafefer of, gloves, &c. 

Dicker (dik'fir), ut. To barter. ^Eeadyto 
:y^er:imA to swap.’ Cooper. [American.] 
Dickey, Diel^ (dik'i), n. : [in first two 
isenses probably connected with G. dekken, 

: G. ifecfen, A,Sax. thecoan, to edvex. In the 
fourth. sense; (perhaps: also in some of the 


bib.— 2. A shirt-front; a front worn over the 
place of a shirt, or to hide a shirt 
j'meh the wearer does not wish to be seen.— 
a^The seat iii a carriage on which the driver 
sits, whether in front or not; the seat at the 
back part of a carriage lor, servants, tfee. 

Three people were squeezed into it besides the 


driver, ivlio sat, of course, iu his own particular little 
mV/C’O' at the side. Dickens. 

On the before is seated a heap of greatco.ats, 
mth a straw hat on tlie top of tliem; while the nimble 
behind e.shibits a male and female slirouding them- 
selves under the coverture of the same cloak. 

The Keepsake, 1823. 

4. jfn ass, male or female. 

Dicksonia (dilc-so'ni-a), n. [From Janies 
Dickson, a Scotch botaiiLst,] A genus of 
tree-ferns with lai-ge much-divided fronds, 
and the spores inclosed in a coriaceous two- 
valved iiidusium. D. antarctioa is a great 
omament in our gi’eenhouses, and is also 
employed as a bedding plant. It is a native 
of Australia. 

Dicky-Dird (dik'i-berd), n. 1. A pet name 
for a little bird.— 2. A louse. 

Diclesitim (dl-kle'si-um), n. In hot. a small 
dry iiidehiseent pericarp, having the indu- 
rated perianth adhei’ent to the carpel, and 
forming part of the shell, as in the marvel 
of Peru.' 

Diclinlc, DleHnate (di-klin'ik, di'kliu-at), a. 
[Gr. prefix di for dis, twice, and IcUml, to in- 
cline.] In crystal, an epithet applied to 
crystals, in wMch tw'o of the axes are ob- 
liquely inclined, as in the oblique rectangu- 
lar prism. 

Diclinous (di'klin-us), a. [Gr. prefix di, two- 
fold, and klvne, a bed.] In hot. a term ap- 
plied to a plant which has the stamens in 
one flower and the pistil in another, as in 
the oak. I 

Diclinous (di'klin-us), a. In crystal, same 
as Diclinic. 

DiCOCCOUS (di-kok'us), a. [Gr. prefix di, tivo, 
and Icoklcos, a berry.] Two-grained; con- 
sisting of two cohering grains ; as, a dicoccous 
capsule. 

Dicoelous (di-se'lus), a. [Gr. prefix di, and 
koilo,s, hollow.] In a-iiat. characterized by 
having two cavities; ampliicoelous. Dnif. 
Owen. 

Dicotyledon (dI'kot-il-e"don), n. [Gr. pre- 
fix di, and IcotyUdon, a cavity. See Cotyle- 
don. ] A plant w’hose seeds contain a pair of 
cotyledons or seed-leaves, which are ahvays 
oppo,site to each other. Dicotyledons form 
a natural class of plants, deriving their 
name from the embryo. They are further 
characterized by their netted-veined leaves, 
the exogenous stracture of their stems, and 
by having the parts of the flower constructed 
on the plan of five. The class is divided 
into four sub-classes: Thalamiflorai, Calyci- 
florre, Corollillorie, and Monochlamydem 
(which see respectively). The class re- 
ceives also the name of exogens, from their 
stems being formed by additions to the 
outer parts in the fomi of rings or zones. 
See Exogens. 

Dicotyledonous (di']{ot-il-e"don-us), a. In 
hot. liaving two cotyledons or seed-leaves; 
thus, a dicotyledonoiis plant is one whose 
seeds have two cotyledons. See Cotyledon. 
Dicotyles (di-kot'il-ez), n. [Gr, di, double, 
and kotyle, a cavity, a cup; referring to tlie 
gland on the back which old writers regarded 
(is a second navel,] A genus of pacliyderma- 
tous mamnialia, containing the peccary. 
It possesses a cxu'ious glandular organ on 
the back, which secretes a strongly-scented 
fluid which exudes from an orifice. See 
I’EOCARY. 

Dicranum (dl-kra'num), n. [Gr. dikranos, 
double-headed.] A genus of apocarpous 
operculate mosses, haying the teetli of the 
peristoino bifid to the middle. It includes 
some of the most common of British mosses, 
very varied in size and habit, 
Dicrotic(dl-krot'ik), a. [Gr. df/wotos, double- 
beating, from prefix di, twice, and krotos, a 
11 Oise of ijeating or striking. ] A term appli ed 
to the pulse, where the artery conveys the 
sensation of a double pulsation. 

Dicrurinsa (di-kfo-ri'ne), n.pl. [From genus 
Diorurus, Gr. dikroiis, forked, onra, tail.] 
Drongo-shrikes, a sub-family of dentirostral 
birds, order Passeres and family Ampelidao. 

In general appearance they resemble crows. 
The sub-family includes the bee-eater of 
South. Africa, called by the Hottentots 
devilrbii'd, from their believing it to be con- 
nected with their sorcerers, Dicrurus macro- 
cercifs, the king of the crows of Bengal, D. 
cristatus and D. musimis, whose notes have 
been compared to those of the thrush 
and nightingale. Tlie Dierurinai are found 
in India, China, Madagascar, and South 
Africa. 

Dicrurus (di-krb'ms), «... A genus of passer- 
ine birds of the family Ampelidm and sub- 
family Dicrui’ince (wMeh see). 


Dicta. See Dictdm, 

Dictament (dik-ta'meu), «. A dictation; 
a precept; an injunction. Lord Falkland. 
Dictamnus ( dik- tarn 'mis), «. [A name 
adopted from Virgil, from Mote, a moun- 
tain in Crete, where the plant abounds.] 
In hot. («) a small genus of plants found in 
southern Europe, AsiaMinor, A;c., nat. order 
Eutaceie. D. Fraxinella and D. alhus are 
both cultivated in gardens for their fra- 
grant leaves. See Fraxinella. (&) The 
dittany of Crete. See Dittany. 

Dictate (dik'tat), v.t. pret. & pp. dictated; 
ppv. dictating. [Jj. diato, dictatum, a freq. 
of dico, dictum, to say.] 1. To tell with 
authority; to deliver, as an order, com- 
mand, or direction; as. what God has dic- 
tated, it is our duty to believe, — 2. 'To order 
or instruct what is to be said or written; to 
utter, so that another may write out; as, a 
general dictates orders to hi.s troops; a mer- 
chant dictates letters to his clerk. ‘ The mind 
which dictated the Iliad.’ Waykmd.—'X'M 
suggest; to admonish; to direct by impulse 
oh, the mind; to instigate; thus we say, the 
Spirit of God dictated the messages of the 
prophets to Israel; conscience often dictates 
to men the rules by which they are to 
govern their conduct. 

Reaiion will dictate unto me what is for my .good 
and benefit. State Trials. 

Syn. To suggest, presci’ihe, command, en- 
join, point out, admonish. 

Dicta'fce (dik'tsit), n. 1. An order delivered; 
a command. ‘ Tho.se who servilely confine 
themselves to the dictates of others.’ Locke. 

2. A rule, maxim, or precept, delivered with 
authority. 

1 credit what the Grecian dictates say. Prior. 

3 . Suggestion; rule or direction suggested 
to the mind; as, the dictates of reason or 
conscience. —S yn. Command, injunction, 
suggestion, maxim, precept, admonition. 

Dictation (dik-tiVshon), w. The act of dic- 
tating or directing; the act or practice of 
prescribing; as, you will write the following 
passage to my dictation. 

Before the end of the fifteenth century great mili- 
tary establishments were indispensaiile to the dignity 
and even to tlie safety of the French and Spanish 
monarcliies. If either of these two powers had dis- 
armed, it would soon liave been compelled to submit 
to the dictation of the otiier. Macaulay. 

Dictator (dik-ta'ter), n. [1.] I. In ancient 
Eome, a magistrate created in times of exi- 
gence and distress, and invested with unli- 
mited power. His term of office was sLx 
months. — 2. One invested with absolute 
authority.— 3. One whose credit or authority 
enables him to direct the conduct or opinion 
of others. ‘The great dictator of fashions.’ 
Pope. 

Dictatorial (dik-ta-to'ri-al), a. 1. Eertain- 
ing to a dictator; absolute; unlimited; im- 
controllahle. ‘ Military powers quite dic- 
tatorial.’ W. Irving.— 2. Imperious; dog- 
matical ; overbearing. ‘The disagreeable 
effect that accompanies a tone inclined to 
he dictatorial.’ Disraeli. 

Dictatorially (dik-ta-to'ri-al-Ii), adv. In an 
imperious, dogmatical manner. 

Dictatorial! t (dik-ta-to'ri-an), a. In the 
manner of a dictator; arbitrary; dictatorial. 
‘Dictatorimi power.’ Sir .¥. Hale. 
Dictatorship (dik-tat'6i’-ship), n. 1. The 
office of a dictator; the term of a dictator’s 
office. — 2. , Autliority; imperiousness; dog- 
matism. ‘ That perpetual dictatorship which 
is exercised by Ducretius.’ Dryden~ 
Dictatory(dik'ta-to-ri), a. Overbearing; dog- 
matical. 

Our English, the language of men ever famous and 
foremost in the achievements of liberty, v.-ill not 
easily find servile letters enow to spell such a dicta- 
tory presumption Englished. Milton. 

Dictatress, Dictatrix (dik-ta’tres, dik-tiV- 
triks), n. A female dictator; a female who 
commands authoritatively and irrespon- 
sibly. 

Dictature (dik-ta'tur), n. The office of a 
dictator; dictatorship; absolute authority. 
Bacon. 

Diction (dik'shon), n. [L. dictio, from dico; 
to speak,] Expression of ideas by woi’ds; 
style; maimer of expression; choice or selec- 
tion of words. 

The miserable failure of Drydeu in his attempt to 
translate into his own diction some parts of Paradise 
Lost. Macaulay, 

—Diction, Phraseology, Style. Diction refers 
chiefly to the language adopted, the words 
Used, in any piece of composition ; phrase- 
ology refers more to the manner of framing 
the phrases, clauses, and sentences ; style 
includes both, referring to the thoughts as 


pine, pin; note, not, mave; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; 


Mr, fat, fftll; me, met, h6r; 


ii. Sc. abune; y, Sc. iey. 
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well as the words in which they are ex- 
pressed, and especially comprehends the 
niceties and beauties, the higher or artistic 
qualities of the composition. 

Tlie style of B urke was enriched with all the higher 
graces of coiiiposition; his diction was varied ‘anti 
copious; his ph-raseology at time.s was careless and 
cumbersome. Goodrich, 

Dictioiiarian (dik-shon-a'ri-an), n. The 
compiler of <'i dictionary; a lexicographer. 
Daioson. [Bare.] 

Dictionary (dik'shon-a-ri), n. [Fr. diation- 
naire, from L. L. dictionarium, from L. dic- 
tio, a saying, a word.] 1. A hook containing 
tile words of a language arranged in alpha- 
betical oi’cler, with explanations or defini- 
tions of their meanings; a lexicon; a vo- 
cabulary; a word-hook. In addition to de- 
finitions, the larger dictionaries give the 
etymology, pronunciation, and different 
forms of spelling of the words, and occasion- 
ally are enriched with illustrative engrav- 
ings, tfeo.— -2. Any work which professes to 
communicate information on an entire sub- 
|ect or branch of a subject, under words or 
heads arranged alphabetically; as, a liiogra- 
phical dictionary. — Vocabulary, Dictionary, 
Glossary. See under Vooabulaey. 
Dictionary (dik'shon-a-ri), a. Of or per- 
taining to, contained in, or given by a dic- 
tionary or : dictionaries. ‘The dictionary 
meaning of this term.’ J. S. Mill. 

Dictum (dik'tum), n. pi. Dicta (dik'ta). [L.] 
1. In law, an arbitrament; an aivard; the 
sentence of an arbitrator. — 2. A positive 
assertion; an authoritative saying. ‘ Criti- 
cal liiotu everywhere current.’ Matt. Ar- 
nold. 

Dictyogenous (dik-ti-o'jou-us), a. In bof. 
having the chai'aoter of a dictyogen; having 
the general character of an endogen, hut 
with netted leaf-veins. 

Dictyogen (dik'ti-o-jen), n. [Gr. diotyon, 
net- work, and gennao, to produce.] In hot. 
the name given by Lindley to a group of 
monoootyledouous plants, with net-veined 
lea%'e.s, intermediate between the monoco- 
tyledons and dicotyledons. Their annual 
branches or aerial stems have the endoge- 
nous structure, but the rhizomes have often 
pith, medullary ra 5 \s, and circular, wedge- 
like arrangement of woody matter, as in 
exogens. They are distinguished also by net- 
veiried, in place of parallel-veined, leaves, 
which usually disarticulate with the stem. 
Dioscoreaceai or yams, and Smilaceas or sar- 
saparilhis, are the most important natural 
orders referred to this class. 
Dietyopliyllum (dik-ti-of 'il-lum), n. [Gr. 
diMyon, net-work, and phyllon, a leaf.] A 
.provisional .genus intended to include all 
fossil dicotyledonous leaA'e.s, the affinities of 
which are not known. 

Dictyotess (dik-ti-6'te-e), n. pi. An order of 
algfo, with dark seeds, superfldal spores or 
cy.sts, arranged in spots or lines, fronds fiat 
or thread-like, and occasionally branched 
and tubular. 

Dicynodon (dl-sin'6-don), II. rfi'". di for dis, 

- two, fci/on, a do.g, and odous, odontos, tooth.] 
A fossil genus of animals occurring in Soutli 
Africa, and supposed to he of triassic age, 
combiiuug in structure the characters of the 
lizard, crocodile, and tortoise. Their most 
prominent feature is the possession of two 
large tusks like those of the walrus, pro- 
bably used as weapons of defence, whence 
the name. 

Diesmodontia (di-siii'o-don"shi-.a), n. pi. .See 
Anowodostia. 

Did (did), pret. of do, formed by reduplica- 
tion of the simple verb, and therefoi'e = dodo. 
This is perhaps the oldest mode of indicat- 
ing past time: comp. L. /allo, fefelli; cano, 
cecini; Gr. typtb, tetypha; grapho, yegrapha. 
In the Teutonic tongues past time came to 
be indicated not by reduplicating the stem 
hut by affixing did to it, Goth, salbo- 
d&d-um, salve (anoint)-did-we, tami-cUd-um, 
tame-did-we. This auxiliary did has now 
been attenuated to ed. It is noteworthy that 
in later English did comes to be again used 
as an auxiliary, hut this time before the verb. 
'See Ed. - 

Didactic, Didactical (di-clak'tik, di-dak'- 
: tik-al), a. [Gr. didaJetilm, bom didasJco, to 
teach.] Adapted to teach; preceptive; con- 
taining doctrines, precepts, principles, or 
rules; intended to instruct. , ‘The flnest df- 
. dactic poem in any language.’ Macaulay. 
Deep obligations lie upon you . . not only to be 
blameless, but to be rfnfoiVA’ in your liveii. 

yer. Tavlor. 

Didactic (di-dtik'tik), n. A treatise on edu- 
cation. Milton. 


ch, c/iain; . £li, So. loch;- g, go; j, Job; 
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Didactically (di-dak'tik-al-li), adc. In a 
didactic maimer; in a form to teach. 
Didactics (di-dak'tiks), n. The art or science 
of teaching. 

Didactyl, Didactyle (dl-dak'til), a. [Gr. 
lirefix di, and daktylos, the finger.] Having 
two toes or two fingers. 

Didactyl, Didactyle (di-dak'til), n. An ani- 
mal having two toes only. 

Didactylous (di-dak'til-us), a. Two-toed or 
two-fingered; having two toes only. 
Didapper (did'ap-6r), n. [For divedapper 
{Shale.), from dive, and dap=: dip. See Dab- 
chick.] The dab-chick {Podiceps minor); 
the little grebe, which dives into the water. 
Didascalar, Didascalic (di-das'ka-Mr, di- 
das-kal'ik), a. [Gr. didaskalileos, fi'om di- 
dasko, to teach. ] Didactic ; preceptive ; 
giving precepts. [Bare.] 

Didder (dld'der), v.i. [Same word as diddle, 
to tremble and to deceive; A. Sax. dyderian, 
to deceive, oiiginally probably to deceive 
by rapid movements of sleight of hand; akin 
to Prov. E. dodder, dodder, to shake or 
tremble; G. zittern, to tremble; E, totter, 
and perhaps titter. See 'Wedgwood’s expla- 
nation under Diddle.] To shiver with or 
as with cold, Sherwood. [Provincial.] 
Diddle (did 'dl), u.f. (See Didder. To move 
rapidly backwards and forwards; hence, to 
I employ action to occupy the attention, so 
as to deceive when performing juggling 
tricks. Wedgwood.] To cheat, [Slang.] 

1 sliould absolutely have rfuftfArf Hounslow if it had 
not been for her confounded pretty face flitting about 
my stupid brain. Disraeli. 

Diddle (did'dl), v.i. To totter, as a child in 
walking; to move rapidly up and down, or 
backwards and forwards; to jog; to shake. 
[Provincial and Scotch.] 

Lang may your elbuck jink and diddle. Hunts. 

Diddler (did'dler), n. A cheat. [Slang.] 
Didecahedral (di-de'ka-he"dral), a. [Gr. 
prefix di, and E. decahedral.] In crystal. 
having the form of a decahedral, or ten- 
sided, prism with pentaliedral, or five-sided, 
summits. 

DidelpMa (di-del'fl-a), n.pl. [See Didel- 
1UIY.S. j One of the tlmee sub-classes of Mam- 
malia (the other two being Ornithodelphia 
and Monodelphia), founded on tlie nature of 
the female reproductive oigans. 'Ihe Didel- 
phia are characterized by the fact that the 
uterine dilatations of the oviducts continue 
distinct throughout life, opening into two 
distinct vagiiue, wliich in turn open into a 
urogenital canal, distmefc from the rectum, 
though embraced by the same sphincter 
muscle. The young of this sub-class are 
horn imperfect, or, as it were, prematurely, 
and are carried in the poiich or second womb 
till perfect. It contains but one ordei', the 
Marsupialia, represented by such animals 
as the kangaroos, wombats, &c., of Aus- 
tralia, and the opossums of America. 
DidelpMan, DidelpMc (di-del'fi-an, dl-del'- 
flk), a. Pertaining to the group Didelphia. 
DidelpMd (di-deTfid), n. A member of the 
group Didelphia. 

DidelpMd (di-del'fld), a. Same as Dulel- 
phian. 

DidelpMd® (di-deTfl-de), w. pi. A family of 
marsupial mammals, of which the genus 
Diclelphys is the type, 

DidelpDyc (di-del'fik), a. Same as Didel- 
‘phian. 

DidelpDys (di-del'fls), n. [Gr, prefix di, 
and delphys, womb.] A genus of marsupial 
mammals, including the opossums of Cen- 
tral and Southern America. The Virginian 



Virginian OpoBSunx {DidelpJiys v)irginiatiat. 


or ciminioh opossum (D. virginwtna) has 
the marsupial pouch well developed; the 
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I opossums of Guiaua and Brazil have thi.s 
organ in a rudimentary condition. 'The 
generic name was formerly used to inducle 
all the animals now grouped under Dklel- 
phia (which see). 

DideHjt pret. pi. from do. Did. Chancer. 
Didid® (di'di-de), n. pi. A family of birds of 
which the genus DIdus is the type. See 
Dodo. 

Didine (dl'din), a. Pertaining to the family 
Dididte. 

Didodecahedral (di-d6'de-ka-he"tlral), a. 
[Gr. prefix di, and E. dodecahedral.] In 
crystal, having the form of a dodecaliedral 
prism with hexahedral summits. 
Didrachm, DidracDma (di'dram, di-drak'- 
ma), a. [Gr.J A piece of money, the fourth 
of an ounce of silver. 

Didst (didst). The second pers. of the pret. 
of do. 

Diducement t (di-dfis'ment), n. Division; 
separation into distinct jiarts. 

Diduction (di-duk'shon), n. [L. diductio— 
di for du, implying separation, and dueo, 
to draw. ] Seiiaration by withdrawing one 
part from the other. 

Diductively (di-duk'tiv-li), adv. By diduc- 
tiou or separation. Sir T. Brmune. 

Didus (di'dus), n. The generic name for the 
dodo (which see). 

Dldymium (di-di'mi-nm), n. [(iv. Mdymos, 
double, twin, from dis, doulde. dyo, two.] 
Sym. Di, A rare metal discovered by 
Mosander in ISIl in the oxide of cerium, 
and so named from being, as it were, the 
twin-iu’other of laiithaniura, which was pre- 
viously found in the same body, whose com- 
pounds those of didymium greatly resemble, 
and from which tiiey are separated with 
great difficulty. Didymium never occurs 
free, nor even as a free salt, hut always 
associated with cerium and lanthanium. 
Didymograpsus (di'di-md-grap'sns), n. [Gr. 
didi/inos, double, and grapsus, a short form 
intended to mean graptolite.] A genus of 
Graptolitidfe, in which the cells are placed 
on one side of each of two branches whicli 
spring from a coinmon point. 

Didymo'US (di'di-mus), a. [Gv. didymos, 
double.] In hot. twin, growing double, a.s 
tlie fruits of umbelliferous plants, the an- 
thers of bedstraw, or the tubers of some 
orchids. 

Didynain (di'di-nam), n. [Gr. prefix di, and 
dijnamis, power. See DiDYNAHIA,] In bot. 
a plant of four stamens, disposed in two 
pairs, one being shorter than the other. 
Didynainia (di-di-na'mi-a), n. pi. [Gr. tK for 



A, GymnoBpnrnna {Teucritan Secrodonia). o Sta- 
mina. nf, Divided ovary, e,. Section of ditto, 
n, Angiaspamin (Aulirrhinum mqjns). c, Sta- 
mina. (f, Capsule, e, Section of ditto. 

dis, twice, and dj/namis, power, from the 
two larger stamens aiipearing to domineer 
over the shorter.] The fourteenth class in 
the linntBan system of plants. The plants 
have four stamens, of which two are longer 
than the other two. It is divided into two 
orders— Gymnospermia, having the fruit 
composed of single-seeded achenes, which. 
Linnteus mistook for naked: seeds, and 
Angiospermia, with many seeds inclosed in 
an obvious seed-vessel. 

Didynaniian, Didynamic (di-di-mVmi-an, 
dl-di-nam'ik), «. In bot. containing: four 
stamens, disposed in pairs, one .shorter than 
the other. 

Dldynamous (di-diu'am-us), a. In dot. 
same as Didynamian. 

Die (di), v.i. pret. & pp. died; ppr. dying, 
[The verb die does not appear in the A. Sax. ; 
'The earliest E. forms are such aa deye, 
deghen, &c. ; closely allied to the O.Fris. deja, ■ 
deya, lcel.deya.deyja, Dan. doe, to die. The 
A. Sax., however, has dead, dead, a kind of 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure, —See Key. 
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funii an v.’oil as ih'iith. dratili, 
luitli iTojii this stem.] X. Xti ci-nsu to live ; 
tr> expire ; to lieueuso ; to pei'ish ; to suiiei 
death; tu lose lift. 

AI! the first I'oni in the land of Ejjypt 
nviioin the gods iove liie yomig,' was said 

This word is follmved by fit' or by to express 
the imrneiliatB cause of death; l.iy ./or, to 
express tile object or occasion; as, to dtc of 
small-pox; to dio by Tiolenoe. 

Ciirfst aied for tlie migodly. Rom. v. 6 . 
Christ titef for our sins. iCor. xv. 3. 

2. To come to an end; to cea.s6; to be lost; 
to puristi or eo/ne to nothing'. ' betting the 
.secret die within iiis own breast. ’ Spectator. 
rile year is dvi^nr in tire niglit; 

Ring nut, wild be!i.s, and let liim die. Tennyson. 
I!y laiioiir and intent study (whidi I take to be my 
nurtion in this life), joined ivitli tlie strong propensity 
flf nature, I iniglit perimps leave something so written 
to after times,' as tliey siiould not willingly let it rffe. 

Milton. 

S. To sink; to faint. 

His lie, art died within him, .and he became as a 
stone. 1 Sam. xxv. 37 - 

4. To liinguitih with pleasure or tenderness; 
followed by f«M2/. 

To sounds of heavenly harp she dies away. Pope. 
r». To lan.guiKh willi affection. 

The young men acknowledged tlmt they oht'nJ for 
Rebecca. Taller. 

U. To become gradually less di.stinct or per- 
ceptible to the senses; to become less and 
less; to vanish from the sight or disappe.ar 
gnulmdly; to eetise gradually; generally 
followed hy (uva.i/ ; as, the sound died, or 
died aivay^ in the dist.ance; I watched his 
llguro dywi,9, or dyiny away, in the distauee. 

The living airs of middle night 
Xterfroimd the Inilbiil asltesung. Tennyson, 
llie curioms xigaag witli ivhicli its triangle.s die 
jireay against the sides of tlie arcli, exactly as w.aves 
break upon the .sand, is one of tlie most curious fe.a- 
tnres of tiie .structure. JlnsAiin. 

?. To lose vegetable life; to wither; to per- 
ish, as plants or seeds; .a.s, the plant died 
' for want, of water; some plants die anmi- 
- ally.— S. To become viipid or spiritless, as 
liquors, —9. In theol. to suffei' dhine wrath 
and punishment in the . future world.— 

10. To become indifferent to, or to cease to 
ha under the power of ; as, to die to sin,— 

11, To endure .great clanger and distress. 

' I die daily,’ 1 Cor. xv. Sl.—ITo die out, to 
become extinct gradually, 

, The .system of bribery did not long survive tlie 
niinistryof Lord North. Itniay noth.ave whollyrfffrf 
onti and has probably since been resorted to on rare 
ami exceptional occ.a5ions. T. Ersleine May. 

Die (di), ij. [O.Fr. dat, Fr. d&, Pr. dat. It. 
dado, derived by some from L. datian, 
something given, hence wh.at is thrown or 
laid on the table; by others from Av.daddon, 
a game of dice.] l. A small cube marked on 
its faces with numbers from one to six, 
used in gaming by being thrown from a box. 

I have set my life Upon a cast, 

And I will stand the hazard of tlie S/iat/d, 

, 2. Any cubic body; a flat tablet. ‘Words 
. . . pasted, upon little flat tablets or dice.’ 
WatU.~~&.i Hamd; chance. ‘Such is the 
.dfe of war.’ Spewer.~i. In arcii. the cubi- 
caipai'tofa pedestal between its base and 
; cornice,— 6, A stamp used in coining money, 
in foimdries, tfco. 

Sigirinjf tliat Nature formed hut one such man 
And broke the cfie— in moulding Sheridan; Byrmi. 

0. One Of two or more pieces of hardened 
steel forming together a female screw for 
cutting the threads of screws. In. being 
used they are fitted into a groove, in a con- 
trivance called a die- stock, [In the first and 
second senses the plural is dw; the tliii-d 
sense hardly admits of a plural; in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth senses: the plural is 

vpiri'nloi' vJ-i/K? 1 

Dlet tdl),: ®./, Todye; to tinge, Chcmcer. , 
Dieh (di'eb); n, A wild species of dog found 
in, North Africa (Cfmis anytw,s^ 

Diecian (dl-_u'_3hi-au), n. .See Dkecun. 
DfeClOUS (di-s'shas), a. Same as Du 0 cimis. 
Diedral (di-o'dral), a. [See DihkdrAi/.] 
Having two sides; dihedral. 

DieifenhacMa (def-en-hakfi-a), vi. [After 
-u. E, Dieffenbaoh, a German naturali.st,], 
A genus of South American and West Indian 
, plants, nat. order Araee*, having large fleshy , 
stems 2 to 8 feet long, partly lying on the 
ground and partly erect. : .D. .scjwMia has 
peen. called dumb cane, because, from its, 
ex treme acridity, the mouth of any one who 
: bites it siyells sons to render speech impos- 


sible. It is said that West Indian planters 
used to punish refractory .slaves by causing 
them to chew it. 

Diegesis (di-e-je'sis), n. [Gr., from diSgeo- 
mai, to relate, tell, recoimt, declare.] A 
narrative or history; a recital or relation. 
Dielectric (di-e-lek'trik), n. [Gr, prefix tiia 
and B. electric.] In elect, any medium 
through or across which static induction 
takes place. 

Dler, 11 : .Same as Dyer. 

Dieresis (di-e're-sis). n. See Diuresis. 
Diervilla (di-er-viTia), w. [From Bf. Dier- 
ville, wlio sent it from Canada to Tourne- 
fort.] A genus of caprifoliaceous plants 
consisting of erect .shrulis from North Ame- 
rica, China, and Japan. Tliey are nearly 
allied to the honeysuckle, but have a fiin- 
nel-shaped three-cleft corolla, and a two- 
celled capsule. Some of the species are 
called Weigelia in the gardens. The best 
known species is D. canadensis, a hardy 
slirnb with yellow flowers which appear 
early in summer. 

Die-sinker (di'singk-fir), n. An engraver of 
dies for stamping or embossing. 
Die-sinking (di'singk-ing), n. Tlie process 
of engraving dies for stamping coin, me- 
dals, &c. 

Dies Irae (di'ez iTe). [L., lit. day of wrath.] 
The name of a famous medimval hymn on 
the last judgment, probably composed by 
Thomas of Celimo in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, beginning— 

Dies irca^ dies ilia, 

Solvet sreclum in favilla, 

Teste David cum Sibylla. 

Diesis (di'e-sis), n. pi. Dieses (di'e-sez). [Gr. 
diesis, a division.] 1. In printing, the mark 
t. See Dagger.— 2. Iiv music, the division 
of a tone less than a semitone ; an interval 
consisting of an imperfect semitone. 

Dies non. (di'ez non). [L] In law, a day 
on which courts are not held, as the Sab- 
bath, &c. ; a blank day. 

Die-stock (dl'stok), n. The contrivance by 
which the dies used in screw-cutting are 
held. It is of various foi’ms. 

Diet (di'et), n. [Git diaita, (1) a way of liv- 
ing; (2) a prescribed manner of life, diet; 
(3) a UAvelling, abode.] 1, Food or victuals; 
as, milk is a wholesome diet; flesh is a 
nourishing diet. 

Good broth with good keeping do much now and 
then; 

Good diet with wisdom best comfortetU men. 

Tusser. 

2. Course of food regulated hy a physician 
or by medical rules; food prescribed for the 
prevention or cure of disease, and limited 
in kind and quantity; as, I adhered strictly 
to the prescribed diet. 

I commend rather some diet Tot certain se.asons 
tlian frequent use of lUiysic. Bacoti. 

3. Allowance of provision. 

For ins diet there was a continual diet given him 
of the king of Babylon. Jer. Hi. 34, 

Diet (di'et), v.t 1. To feed; to board; to fur- 
nish provisions for; as, the master diets his 
apprentice.— 2. To prescribe food for; to 
regulate the food or regimen of. 

We have dieted a healthy body into a consumption 
by plying it with physick inste.id of food. S-mift, 
We shall not then have Iiis company to-night? 

Not till after midnight, for he is dieted to his hour. 

Slia/i. 

Diet (di'et), v.i. l. To eat according to rules 
prescribed; as, to diet for the I’emoval of 
disease.— 2. To eat; to feed. 

Inbred worm 

Tliat dteis on the brave in battle fallen. Corvper. 
Diet (di'et), n. [Fr. d&te; L.L. dieta, the 
space of a day, from L. dies, a day. Comp. 
Q. tag, in the words Reichstap and G. Swiss 
yap-satzungjanddff^luD. Ryksdap— adiet.] 
A meeting, as of dignitaries or delegates, 
holden from day to day for legislative, poli- 
tical, ecclesiastical, or municipal purposes; 
meeting; session; specifically, the legisla- 
tive or administrative assemblies in the Ger- 
man Empire, Austria, &c.; as, the rifets of 
Worms (1495 and 1621); the diet of Spires 
(1529), of Angshurg (1530); the diets of tlie 
Swiss cantons, &c.~i)iet of compearance, 
ia Scots law, the day to which a party In a 
civil or criminal process is cited to appear 
in court. . . 

Dietary (di'et-a-ri), a. Pertaining to diet or 
tlie rules of diet.- 

Dietary (dl'et-a-ri), n, A system or course 
of diet; nxle of diet; .allowance of food, es- 
pecially that for the inmates of a prison, 
poorhousei and the like. 

Lord Henry would not listen to statistics, dietary 
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tables, commissioners' rules, sub-commissioners’ re- 
ports. Disraeli. 

Diet-bread (di'et-bred), n. Bread medicated 
or regulated by a physician. 

Diet-drink (di'et-dringk), n. Medicated 
liquor; drink prepared with medicinal 
ingredients. 

Dieter (di'et-6r), 71. One who diets; one who 
prescribes rules for eating; one who pre- 
pares food hy rules, ‘.Sauced our broths, 
as Juno had been sick, and he her dieter.' 
Shale. 

Dietetic, Dletetical (di-et-et'ik, di-et-et'ik- 
al), a. [Gr. dmitg/aws, pertaining to diet, 
See Diet, food.] Pertaining to diet, or to 
the rules for regulating the kind and quan- 
tity of food to be eaten. 

Dietetically (dl-et-et'ik-al-Ii), adv. In a 
dietetical manner. 

Dietetics (di-et-et'iks), n. That department 
of medicine which relates to the regulation 
of diet. 

Dietetist (di-et-et'ist), 7i. A pliysician who 
treats or prescribes dietetics. 

Dietine (di'et-in), 71. [Fr. dietine.] A sub- 
ordinate or local assembly; a diet of inferior 
rank; a cantonal convention. 

Dietist, Dietitian (di'et-ist, di-et-i'shan), 
n. One skilled in diet; a dietetist. 
Diffame.t n. [Fr.] Bad reputation. Chau- 
cer. 

Diffarreation (dif-fa're-a"shon), n. [L. dif- 
farreatio—prenx dif, dis, and farreum, a 
spelt cake, from /hr, a sort of grain, spelt.] 
'The parting of a cake made of spelt: a cere- 
mony among the Romans at the divorce of 
man and wife. 

Differ (differ), v.i. [L. differo— -prefix dif, dis, 
and fero, to bear or move apart. See Be AR. ] 

1. 'To he unlike, dissimilar, distinct, or 
various, in nature, condition, form, or quali- 
ties; as, men differ from brutesj a statue' 
differs from a picture; wisdom differs from 
folly. 

One star differetkfrom another star in glory. 

I Cor. XV. 41. 

2. To disagree; not to accord; to be of a 
contrary opinion. 

If the lionourable gentleman differs luith me on 
that subject, I differ as heartily ivith Iiim. Canning. , 

5. To contend; to be at variance; to strive 
or debate in words; to dispute; to quarrel. 

We’ll never differ with a crowded pit. Roti'e, 
[In the second sense differ is followed by 
loith or from; in the first sense , almost 
always by /roni.]— S yn. To varjq disagree, 
dissent, dispute, contend, quarrel, wrangle. 
Differ (dif'ffir), v.t To cause to be differ'ent 
or various. [Ptare.] 

Something 'tis that differs me and thee. Cotuky. 
Differ (differ), 71. Difference. [Scotch.] 

Ye see your state wi’ theirs compared, 

And shudder at the niffer, 

But cast a moment’s fair regard. 

What mak’s the mighty Burns. 

Difference (dif'f6r-ens), 7i. i. 'The state of 
being different, discordant, or unlike; dis- 
agreement; want of sameness; variation; 
dissimilarity; change; as, there is a differ- 
ence in nature between animals and plants; 
a difference in degrees of heat or of light. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and oh i 
The difference to me. Wordsimrih. 

2. The quality which distinguishes one 
thing from another; tlie opposite of resem- 
blance; e&yOVL difference and its opposite, re- 
semblance, scientific classifleatiou depends. 

3. .Dispute; debate ; contention ; quarrel ; 
controversy. 

What wasffce difference t It was a contention in 
public. Shak. 

4. The point in dispute; ground of contro- 
versy. 

Are you acquainted with tiie difference 

That holds the present question in the court? Shak. 

6. Evidences or marks of distinction. "The 
marks and differeiices of sovereignty.’ Da- 
vies.— d. The act of tlistinguishing; discri- : 
mination. 

To make a difference betiveen the dean and the 
unclean. Lev. xi. 47.: 

7. 'The remainder of a sum or quantity after 
a lesser sum or quantity is subtracted; the 
quantity by which one quantity differs from 
another. — 8. In logic, the. same as D iff cron t ia. 

9. In he?-, a certain figure added to a coat 
of; arms, serving to clistingnish: one family 
from another, or to show how distant a 
younger branch is from the elder or princi- 
palbranch.— S yN. Distinction, dissirailRrity, 
contrariety, dissimilitude; variation, diver- 
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sity, Viiriety, (ilsagreement, Tariance, con- 
test, eon ten tioii, dispute, controversy, de- 
■bate, (luarrel, wrangle, strife. 

Difference (dif'f6r-ens), v.t. pret. and pp. 
diffarenoed; ppr. differencing. To cause a 
dilference or distinction in; to distinguish; 
to discriminate. 

In Massinger the style is differenced, but differ. 
Sliced in the smallest degree possible, from animated 
conversation by the vein of poetry. Coleridge. 

Different (differ-ent), a. 1. Distinct; sepa- 
rate; not the same; as, we belong to differ- 
ent churches or nations.— 2. Various or con- 
trary; of various or contrary natures, forms, 
or qualities; unlike; dissimilar; as, different 
kinds of food or drink; different states of 
health: different shapes; different degrees 
of excellence. [Different from is more cor- 
rect than different to (as, the things are very 
different from each other), and the latter is 
ti> he avoided.] 

Differentia (dif-fer-en'shi-a), n. In logic, the 
characteristic attribute of a species, or that 
by which it is distinguished from other 
species of the same genus; specific difference. 

Whatever term can be aflSrraed of several things, 
must express either their whole essence, which is 
called the species: or a part of their essence (vie,, 
either the material part, wliich is called the gsittis, 
or the formal and distinguishing part, which is called 
differentia, or, in comtn'on discourse, characteriitic), 
or something joined to tlie essence. Whately. 

Differential (dif-fCr-en'shal), a. 1. Making 
a difference or distinction; discriminating; 
distinguishing; special. ‘ For whom he pro- 
cured differential favours.’ Motley.— % In 
math, an epithet applied to an infinitely 
small quantity, so small as to be less than 
any assignable quantity; pertaining to a dif- 
ferential or differentials, or to mathematical 
processes in which they are employed.— 
Diferential caleulus. See Calculus . — 
Differential coefficient, the ratio of the 
differential of any function of a variable 
to the differential of the variable. See 
Dipfbkbntial, n.— Differential equation, 
an equation Involving or containing dif- 
ferential quantities. — Differential coup- 



ling, in mach. a form of slip-coupling ap- 
plied in light machinery for the purpose 
of regulating the velocity of the con- 
nected shaft at pleasure. It consists of an 
epicycloidal train, such as that represented 
by the annexed figure. The shaft a, through 
which the motive penver is conveyed, is 
. continuous, and the wheel a a is fast upon 
it, whereas those marked & and e are loose. 
The two pinions <l d (only one of which is 
necessary) have their hearings in the wheel 
c c, and gear with the twm wheels a a and b. 
Motion being given to the shaft A, the 
wheel b, which is loose, revolves in a direc- 
tion contrary to the w'heel a a, which is 
fixed, and the wheel c c remains at rest; hut 
the motion of the wheel b being opposed by 
means of the friction-gland e, which can he 
tightened at pleasure by the screw/, the 
teeth of that wheel become fulcra to the 
carrier-pinions d! (f, and these carry round 
the wheel c e, which, gearing with the wheel 
h on the second shaft, communicates motion 
to it of any degree of velocity not greater 
than half that of the driving-shaft. — Differen- 
tial duties, in pol. econ. duties which are not 
levied equally upon the produce or manu- 
factures of different countries; as, when a 
heavier duty is laid on certain commodi- 
ties from one country than on the same com- 
modities from another. Such duties are also 
called Discriminating Duties,— Differential 
gear, in mech. . a combination of toothed 
wheels, by which a differential motion is pro- 
duced— as exemplified when two wheels 


fixed on the same axis are made to com- 
municate motion to other two ■wheels on 
separate axes, the velocities of the latter 
axes differing piuportionally to the differ- 
ence of the diameters of the respective 
wlieels acting upon them, or to their num- 
bers of teeth. This combination is exten- 
sively employed in lathes and boring-ma- 
chines . — Differential motion, in mech. an 
adjustment by which a single combination 
is made to produce such a degree of velocity, 
as by; ordinary arrangements' would require a 
considerable train of mechanism practically 
to reduce the velocity. The Chinese or 
differential windlass is an example of this 
kind of motion. The two cylinders A and 
B, a little different in diameter, have a 
common axis, and the cord winds from 
the oqe upon the other when the axis is 
made to revolve, by which means a vertical 
motion is com- 
municated to 
the pulley c 
equal to half the 
difference of the 
surface veloci- 
ties of the two 
cylinders A and 
B; or equal to 
the velocity that 
would be ob- 
tained if the 
centre of the 
pulley c wei’e 
suspended by a 
cord wrapped 
round a single 
barrel, whose ra- 
dius is half the Differential Motion, 
difference of the 

radii of the cylinders A and B. Thus, al- 
though theoretically a ban-el with a radius 
equal to that difference would do as well as 
the double barrel, yet its diameter in prac- 
tice would be so small as to make it use- 
less from weakness; whereas, the barrels 
of the differential comhmation may be of 
any diameter and strength necessary for 
the weights to be lifted. (See under 
Wheel.) When a differential motion is 
effectedhy meausof toothed wheels, the com- 
bination takes tile name of differential gear 
(which see ), — Differential screio, in mech,, a 
compound screw, whereby a differential mo- 
tion is produced— as exemplified by the 
annexed figure. The pitch of the threads 




at A and B being different, when motion is 
communicated to the screw, the piece c 
(prevented from revolving) is made to slide 
parallel to the axis, by a quantity equal to 
the difference of the pitches of the two 
parts A and B in each revolution. Hunter’s 
screw (which see) is another example of the 
same kind . — Differential theimovioter, an 
instrument for measuring very small diffei-- 
ences of temperature, invented and first 
applied by Sir John Leslie. Two glass tubes, 
each terminating in a hollow ball, and hav- 
ing their bores somewhat widened at the 
other ends, a small poi-tion of sulphuric acid 
tinged with cannine 
heiiigintroducodinto 
the ball of one, are 
joined together by 
the flame of a blow- 
pipe, and afterwards 
bent into nearly the 
shape of the letter U. 

'To one of the legs of 
the thermometer so 
formed a scale is at- 
tached; and the li- 
qtiid contained in the 
tube is so disposed 
that it stands in the 
graduated leg oppos- 
ite the zero of tho 
scale when both baEs Differential Tliermonieter. 
are exposed to the 

same temperature, so that the instrument 
is afi’ected only by the difference of heat of 



the two balls. As long as both balls arc of 
tlie same temperature the coloured liquid 
reinaiua stationary; but if, for instance, the 
ball wliioh liolds a portion of tbe liquid be 
wanner than the other, the supiei-ior elasti- 
city of the confined air will di'ive it forwards, 
and make it rise in the opposite branch 
abov-e the zero, to an elevation proportional 
to the e.Kcess of elasticity, or of heat. 
Differential (dif-fer-en'slial), n. in math. 
an infinitesimal difference between twa 
states of a variable quantity. In the dif- 
ferential and integral calculus, if two or 
more quantities are dependent on each 
other, and subject to variations of value, 
their differentials are any other quantities, 
whose ratios to each other are the limits to 
which the ratios of the variations approxi- 
mate, as these var-iations are reduced nearer 
and nearer to zero. 

Differentiate (dif-fer-en'shi-at), a, fc l. To 
produce, or lead to, a difference. 

Believing that sexual selection lias played an im- 
portant part in differentiating the race.s of man, he. 
ha.s found it necessary to treat tliis subject in great 
detail. A. R. H'allace. 

2. To marker distinguish by a difference;, 
as, colour of skin differentiates the races of,’ 
man. —3. To assign a specific act or agency 
to; to set aside for a definite or specific pur- 
pose. 

In zoology, the vital functions are said to be more- 
and more differentiated, when, instead of several 
functions being performed by the same organ, each 
function is peribrmed by an organ .specially devoted 
to it. Rage. 

4. In logic, to discriminate between, by ob- 
serving or describing the marics of differ- 
entiation, or the differentia,— 5. In math. 
to obtain tlie differential, or the differential 
coefticientof; as, to di/srenWate an equation. 
Differentiate (dif-fer-en'shi-at), v. i. To ac- 
quire a distinct and separate character., 
Huxley, 

Differentiation ( dif-f6r-en'.shi-a"shon ), n. 

1. The formation or discrimination, of dif- 
ferences or varieties. ‘The mode of the- 
diffei'entiation of species.' Agassiz.— Z. The 
assignment of a specific agency to the,: 
discharge of a specific function, as the aa- 
signmentof a particular faculty in a univer-- , 
sity to the study and teaching of a particu- 
lar brauch of knowledge. 

The Faculties aro.se by process of natural differen-- 
tiaiion out of the primitive University. Huxley, 

3. In hiol. the formation of different parts, . 
organs, species, &c., by the production or' 
acquisition of a diversity of new struc- 
tures, through a process of evolution or 
development, as when tho ro.ot and stem 
of a plant are developed from the seed, or 
the leaves, branches, and flowers from the 
stem, or when animals, as they advance in 
type of organization, acquire, more and 
more, specific organs for the performance , 
of specific functions, in place of one orgaiv 
as in tlie lower organisms, serving for heart, 
stomach, lungs, &c. ; specialization. 

Dijfereniiation therefore, a mark of higher 
organization — the higher the animal in the scale of ' 
being, the more specialized is its organization. 

PagCy 

4. In math, the act of differentiating;' the - 
operation of finding the differential of any 
function. 

Differently (diff6r-ent-li), In a differ-, 
ent manner; variously; as, men are differ- 
ently affected with the same eloquence.' 

Differingly (dif'f6r-ing-li), adv. In a different . 
manner. 

Difficile t (dif'fl-sil), a. Difficult; hard; 
scrupulous. ‘Tlie cardinal finding the pope; 
dijjlcile in granting the dispensation. ’ Bacon. 
Latin was no more dificiUt 
Than to a blackbird ’tis to whistle. Hudibras, 

Difflcilenesst (d.if'fl-sn-nes), n. Dlffleulty;. 
specifically, difficulty to he persuaded; im-, 
practicability; incompliance. 

The lighter sort of malignity turneth but to a: 
crossness, or frowardness, or aptness to oppose, or* 
or the like. JBacon, 

Difficult (dif'fl-kult), a. [Vvom difficulty.] 

1. Hard to make, do, or perform; hot easy; 
attended -with labour and pains; arduous; 
as. our task is difficult ; it i^ difficult to per- 
suade men to abandon vice; it is difficult to . 
ascend a steep hill, or travel a bad road. — 

2. Hard to be pleased; not easily wrought, 

upon; not readily yielding; not compliant;; 
unaccommodating; rigid; austere; not easily 
managed or persuaded ; as, a difficult man;, 
a person of a temper.— 3. Hard to. 

understand; occasioning labour or pains; as, 
a difficult passage in an author.— rirditoia. 
Difficult, Hard. See under Arduous.— Syn., 
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Difficultly ('Ur 

ililficuity. , , 

Hu had been only guilty, and the other had 

been very difficultly prevailed on to do 

Difficulty (diffl-kul-ti), n. jFr. dificulU; 
L. fliMcultas, from lUffiml, old form of diffi- 
eim~dis. priv., and fadlis, easy to be made 
or done, froin/ftcio, to make or do.] 1. Hard- 
ness to be done or accomplished; the state 
<»f anything' wWcli renders its perfonnance 
iabririous (vr perplexing: opposed to easiness 
or r'acility; as, the diffitulty of a task or en- 
terprise; a work of labour and difficulty.— 

2. That which is hard to he performed or 
surmounted; as, ive often mistake diffioulties 
for impossibilities; to overcome diffleulUes 
is an evidence of a great mind. 

Tliewiseand prudentconquerrftjirrw/toby daring- 
to attempt them. Rme. 

3. Perplexity; emhamssment of affairs; 
trouble; whatever perplexes, or renders pro- 
gress or execution of designs laborious. 

. Morn than once, in days of diffladty 

And pressure, had she sold her ware.s for less 
Tlian what she gave. : Tennyson, 

4. Objection; cavil; obstacle to belief, 

‘liaising concerning the mys- 

: teries in religion.’ Swift— 5. An embroil- 
. ment; a serious complication likely to lead 
to a quarrel; a falling out; a controversy; 
a variance or quarrel. ‘ Measures for ter- 
minating all . . . difficulties.’ Baneroft— 
tiyjf. laboriousness, hardness, troublesome- 
ness, obstacle, impediment, obstructionj em- 
barrassment, awkwardness, perplexity, exi- 
gency, distress, trouble, trial, objection, 
cavil. 

Difflde (dlf-fld'X diffido—dis, and 

fido, to trust.] To distrust; to have no 
; coniidenee. [Kara] 

The man difflies in his own augury 
And doubts the gods. Dryden. 

.Diffidence (dif'fl-dens), n. [I. diffidentia, 
want of confidence, diffldens, ppr. of diffido, 
to distrust— cits, piiv., and fldo, to trust. 
.See F.,u;'rH. ] 1. Distrust; want of confidence; 
any doubt of the power, ability, or disposi- 
tion of others. 

- To Israel, of God, and doubt 

In feeble hearts. Milton, 

'2, More generally, distrust of one’s self; 
want of confidence in our o-wn power, com- 
, petency, correctness, or wisdom; a doubt 
respecting some personal qualification; 
modest reserve. ‘AnEnglishman'shabitual 
: .diffidence and awkwardness of address.’ TF. 
Iroiny. 

, Be silent always -irhei! you doubt your sense; 
Andspeak,thoughsure,'withseemingrf2i??cfe«fe. Toye. 
—Bashfulnm, Modesty, Diffidence. See under 
BASHPranESS.—SYN. Distrust, doubt, fear, 
timidity, appi'ehension, hesitation. 

.Diffident (dif'fi-dent), a. l. Distrustful; 

wanting confidence; doubting another’s 
. power, disposition, sincerity, or intention. 

‘ Piety so diffident as to require a sign. ’ Bp. 
Taylor. —2. Distrustful of one’s self; not con- 
fident; doubtful of one’s own power or com- 
: petency; reseryed; modest; timid; as, a 
diffidentyauth.- 

: Distress makes the humble heart 

Ridwrison. 

, Syif. Distrustful, suspicious, hesitating, 

:: doubtful, modest, bashful, reserved. 
Diffidently (dif'fl-dent-li), ado. With dis- 
trust; in a distrusting manner; modestly. 
.Difflnd (dif-iind'), r. t, [L. diffindo, to cleave. ] 
To cleave in two. Bailey. [Kare.] 
Diffinitivet (dif-lln'it-iv), «. Definitive; 
determinate. Wotton. 
Diffission{dif-fi’shon),'n. The actof cleaving 
. asunder, [Rare.] 

.Difflation (dif-lla'shon), n. [From L. difflo, 

; . to blow aw'ay.] A blowing or blasting to 
. different parts. [Rare.] 

Diffiuence, Difflnency (dif'llq-cns, dif'ilu- 
: En-si), n. [See DiFPLtrBNT.] A flowing or 
, falling away on all sides, the effect of fiuid- 
: ity, as opposed to consistency. 

lee is water aong-ealed: by the frigidity of the air; 
whereby it acquireth no new form, fmt rather ,a con- 
sfstence: or determination of its rfjgfKettiw. 

Sir t. Bremme. 

Diffluent (difflu-ent), a. [1. diffluens, dif- 
jiuentis, ppr, of difflm, to flow in different 
: directions— As, asunder, and jttto, to flow.] 
Flowing away on all sides; not fixed. 


do not correspond in size or proportion; 
difform leaves.— 2. Unlilce; dissimilar. 

Tile unequal refractions of difform rays. JVewton. 

Difformityt (dif-form'’i-ti}, n. ^regularity 
of form; want of uniformity. 

Just as seeing- or hearing are not inequalities or 
difformitiis in the soul of man, but eacli of them 
powers of the whole soul. Clarke. 

Diffract (dif-frakto, v.t fh. diffrinyo, dif- 
fractum, to break in pieces— prefix dif, dis, 
and frango, to break. ] To break in pieces; 
to bend from a right line; to deflect. 
Diffraction (dif-frak'shon), n. [See Dir- 
FBACT.] 1. 'Ihe act of breaking in pieces.— 
2. In optics, the peculiar modifications which 
light undergoes wdien it passes by the edge 
of an opaque body; deflection. Light, when 
it meets with no obstacle, proceeds in 
straight lines, but if it he made to pass by 
the boundaries of an opaque body it is turned 
from its rectilineal course. 

Remarked by Grimaldi (r66s) and referred by him 
to a property of liglit -which he called diffraclion. 

Whesuelt, 

DiflliactiYe (dif-frakt'iv), a. Causing dif- 
fraction. 

DiffrancMse, DifftancMsement (dif-fran'- 
shiz, dif-fran'sliiz-ment). Same as Di.'i/’mn- 
c/iise, Disfranchisement. 

Dlffase (dif-fuz'), v.t. pret. & pp. diffused; 
ppr. diffusing. [L. diffimdo, diffusum, to 
pour in different directions, to spread— pre- 
fix dif, dis, and f undo, to pour.] 1. To pour 
out and spread, as a fluid; to cause to flow 
and spread; as, the river rose and diffused 
its, waters over the adjacent plain.— 2. To 
spread; to send out or extend in all direc- 
tions. ‘ The pure delight of love by sound 
diffused.' Wordsworth. ‘A central warmth 
Ajusiugr bliss.’ Tennyson.— Bxs. To spread, 
circulate, extend, scatter, disseminate, dis- 
perse, publish, proclaim. 

Diffuse (dif-fus'), a. 1. Widely spread; dis- 
persed. —2. Copious; prolix; using many 
words; verbose; said of speakers and writers 
or their style. 

The reasoning of them is sophistical and incon- 
clusive; the style diffuse and verbose, y. IVarton. 

3. Inpathol. applied to diseases which spread 
widely and have no distinctively defined 
limits, as opposed to those which are circum- 
scribed.— 1. In hot. spreading widely, hoid- 
zontally, and irregularly. 

Diffused (dif-fuzd'), -p. and a. l. Spread; 
dispersed. 

knowledge immortalizes itself. 

Sir ^ctmes MacA’ittiosh. 

2. loose; flowing; wild. * Diffused attire/ 
Shale. 

Diffusedly (dif-fuz'od-li), adv. In a diffused 
manner; with wide dispersion; wearing one’s 
dress in a loose or neglectful manner. 

Go not so diffustdiy ; 
There are great ladies purpose, sir, to visit you. 

i?/. 

Dlffusedness (dif-fuz'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being widely spread. 

Diffusely (dif-fus'li), adv. 1. Widely; exten- 
sively. —2. Copiously; -with many woixls; 
fully, 

Diffuseness (dif-ffis'nes), n. The quality of 
being diffuse ; specifically, in speaking or writ- 
ing,; superfluous wordiness, arising either 
from undue enumeration of non-essential or 
collateral details or redundant treatment of 
the main subject; want of due concentration 
or conciseness; prolixity. 

There is the learning, and the evidence of a wide 
desultory reading, as well as tlie difftisejtess of style 
that characterize his {De Quincey's) writings. Lancet. 

His proclivity towards diffuseness? \V 3.5 exemplified 
by the abundance of his preliminary matter. 

Scotsman neiuspaper. 

Diffuser (dif-fuz'6i'), n. One who or that 
which diffuses. 

Diffusibility (dif-fuz‘i-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being diffusible; capability of 
being spread; as, the diffusibility of clay in I 
water. 

Diffusible (dif-fuz'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
spread in all directions; that may he dis- 
persed. : 

Hydrochloric acid is seven, times as diffasiMe as 
sulphate of mag;nesia. H. Spencer. 

Diffusibleness (dif-fuz'i-bl-ncs), n. Diffusi- 
bility. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mg, mot, her; 


pine, pin; . note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


Diffusion (dif-fu'zhoii), n. l. A spreading 
or flowing of a liquid substance or fluid 
in a lateral as well as a lineal direction; 
as, the diffusion of water; the diffusion of 
air or light.— 2. A spreading or scattering; 
dispersion ; as, a diffusion of dust or of seeds. 
3. A spreading; extension; propagation. ‘A 
diffusion of knowledge which has under- 
mined superstition.’ Burke. — 4. Copious- 
ness; exuberance, as of style.— Diffusion of 
heat, a term employed to express the modes 
by which the equilibrium of heat is effected, 
viz. by conduction, radiation, and by convec- 
tion. — Diffusion of gases. 'Vl’hen two gaseous 
bodies which do not act chemically upon each 
other are mixed together in any relative pro- 
portions they gradually diffuse themselves 
through each other; so that after a STifflcient 
time has elapsed for the purpose, whatever 
may have been their relative densities, they 
are found intimately blended; the heavier 
gas does not fall, nor does the lighter one rise. 
—Diffusion of liquids. MTieu two liquids 
that are capable of mixing, such as alcohol 
and water, are put in contact, they gradu- 
ally diffuse one into the other in spite of the 
action of gi-avity. A mixture of alcohol and 
water occupies less space than the separate 
two liquids do, as if the molecular inter- 
stices of one or both of the liquids were par- 
tially filled by the other liquid.— Dyfzision 
volume, a term employed to e.xpi'ess the dif- 
ferent disposition of gases to interchange 
particles. Thus the diffusion volume of air 
is 1, and that of hydrogen gas 3'33.— Diffu- 
sion apparatus, an apparatus sometimes 
employed for extracting the sugar from cane 
or beet-root by dissoMng it out with water. 
— Diffusion tube, an instmment for deter- 
mining the rate of diffusion for different 
gases.— SyR. Extension, Bpread,propagatiou, 
circulation, expansion,, dispersion. 

Diffusive (dil-fus'iv), a. 1. Haring the 
quality of diffusing or spreading by flowmg, 
as fluids, or of dispersing, as minute parti- , 
cles. Water, air, light, dust, smoke, and 
odoui's ai'O diffusive substances. 

All liquid bodies are diffusive. 

T. Rttrfut. 

2. Extending in all directions; widely reach- 
' ing; extensive; as, diffusive charity or be- 
nevolence. 

Diffusively (dif-fus'iv-li), adv. Widely; 
extensively; every way. 

Diffusiveness _(dif-fus'iv-nes), n. 1. The 
power of diffusing or state of being diffu,sed; 
dispersion. — 2. Wide reach; e.xtensiveness; 
as, the diffusiveness of benevolence.— 3. The 
quality or state of being diffuse, as an author 
or Ills style; vorboseness; copiousness of 
words or expression. 

Of a beautiful and magnificent dfftisiveiieos Cicato 
is, beyond doubt, the most illustrious example. Blair, 

Diffusivity (dif-fus-iv'i-ti), n. The power 
of diffusion. 

Professor Loschmidt of Vienn.a Ims determined the 
diffusivity^ in square metres per hour, for ten pairs 
of the most important gases. y.T.Hotiomley. 
Difluan (di'fln-an), n. A chemical compound 
obtained by the action of heat on alloxanic 
acid. It is not crystailizable, is very soluble 
in water, and possesses no acid properties. 
Dig (ilig), v.t. pret. & pp. digged or dug; ppr. 
digging. [The origin of this word is ob- 
scure. Wedgwood says the root is dag (see 
the obsolete Dag, a dagger), and that dig 
comes through the IS'orm. cliguer, to prick. 
'The origin is most probably seen in dike or 
dyke (with its softened form ditch), A. .Sux. 
d'lc, a dike or a ditch, dtoiaa, Dau. dige, to 
make a dike or a ditch.] 1. ’J’o open and 
break, or turn up, with a spade or other 
sharp instrument. 

Be first to diy the ground. Dryden. 

2. To excavate; to form an opening in the 
earth by digging and removing the loose 
earth; as, to dig a well, a pit, or a mine. 

■Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein. I’rov. .vxvi. 17, 

3. To pierce with a pointed instrument; to 
thrust in. 

Still for the groiving liver his breast. 

Dryden. 

4. To win or obtain by digging; as, 'to dig 
coals, fossils, &c.— To dig down, to under- 
mine and cause to fall by digging; as, to dig 
douni a wall.— To dig in, to put in the earui 
by digging.— To dig out, to dig up, to obtain 
by digging; to uneartli; as, to dig out a rat, 
a rabbit, Ac.t to dig up clay. 

Dig (dig), v.i. 1, To work with a spade or 
other similar instrument; to do servile 
vfork. 

I cannot to beg I am ashamed. Luke 
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2, To work in search of; to search. 

/>(/!>■ far it, more tlian for hid treasures. Job iii. 21 . 
—To dig in, to pierce with a spade or other 
pointed iiistrunient; to make an excavation 
.in. ' . ' ■ 

Son of man, 2>2 the wall. Ezek. vnl 8. 

—To t/irofifir/i, to open a passage through; 
to make an oponiug from one side to the 
other. 

Dig (tlig), n. 1. A fclirust; a pnncli; a poke; 
as, n, dig in the idbs.— 2. A diligent or plod- 
ding student. [United States.] 

Digamma (di-gam'ma), «. [Gr. prefix di, 
twice, and gamma: so called because when 
written it resembled two gammas, the one 
set above the other, as F, the gamma being 
represented thus F.] A letter which once 
belonged to the alphabet of the Greeks and 
remained longest among the iEolians. It 
was a true consonant, and appears to liave 
had the force of w or v. It was attached 
to several words which in the more familiar 
dialect had the smooth or rough breathing. 
It is frequently represented in Latin by v, 
when lost in the Greek synonym; thus, Gr. 
oinog, wine, L. vinimn; Gr. oikos, a house, 
L. vieus; Gr. eidd, I see, L. video. 
Digamoust (dig'a-mus), a. [Gr. digamos, 
married a second, time— prefix di, and pa- 
mos, marriage.] Relating to digamy or a 
second marriage. 

Digamy t (dig'a-mi), n. Second marriage. 
Digastric ( di-gas'trik ), u. [Gr. prefix di, 
and gaster, belly. ] Having a double belly. 
— Digastric muscle, a double muscle, situ- 
ated externally between the lower jaw and 
mastoid process, the central tendon being 
attached to the hyoid hone. It pulls the 
lower jaw downward.s and backwards, and 
when the jaws are shut it draws the larynx, 
and with it the pharynx, upwards in the act 
of swallowing.— jDipasfne groove, a longi- 
tudinal depression of the mastoid process, 
so called from its giving attachment to the 
digastric muscle. 

Dlgeaesis (di-gen'e-sis), n. [Gr. prefix di, 
md genesis.] In physiol, parthenogenesis 
(which see). 

Digerentt (di'j6r-ent), ct. [L. digerens, ppr. 
oidigero. See DIGEST, D.t] Digesting. 
Digest (di'jest), M. [L. digestus, put in order, 
pp. of digero, digestum. See the verb,] 1. A 
collection or body of Roman laws, digested 
or arranged under proper titles by order of 
the Emperor Justinian; the Pandects.— 
2. Any collection, compilation, abridgment 
or summary, as of laws, disposed under 
proper heads or titles; a compendium; a 
summary; an abridgment; as, the Digest of 
OoinjTis. 

They made and recorded a sort of institute and 
cHirest of anarchy, called the riglits of man. SurAe. 

.Digest (di-jest'X n.i. [L. digero, digestum, 
to carry asunder, to spread— (fi for dis, 
asundei', and gero, to bear, carry, or wear.] 
1. To distribute into suitable classes, or 
under proper heads or titles; to arrange in 
convenient order; to dispose in due metliod; 
as, to digest the Roman laws or the common 
law.— 2. To arrange methodically in the 
mind; to form with due arrangement of 
parts; to settle in one’s mind; to think out; 

: as, to digest a plan or scheme. 

Every one hath not dif^esteti, when it is a sin to 
■take something for money lent, or when not. 

G. Herbert, 

.8. To separate or dissolve in the stomach, as 
food; to separate into nutritive and innu- 
tritions elements and prepare the former for 
entering the circulatory system; to con- 
vert into chyme. -^4, In clmn. to soften 
and prepare by heat; to expose to a gentle 
heat in a boiler or matrass, as a preparation 
lor operations.~6. To bear with patience or 
with an effort; to brook; to receive without 
resentment; to put up with; to endm'e. 

Then, howsoe’er thou speak'st, 

I will it. Skak, 

I never can digest the loss of most of Origan’s 
works. Coleridge. 

■6. To prepare in the mind; to dispose in a 
manner that shall improve the understand- 
ing and heart; to prepare for nom-ishing 
practical duties; as, to digest a discourse or 
sermon,—?. In med. to dispose to suppur- 
ate, as an ulcer or wound.— 8. To dissolve 
and prepare for mamu’e, as plants and other 
snlistances.— 9. To mature; to ripen. 'Well- 
digestedfsmtB.’ Jer. Taylor. 

.■Digest (di-jest'), v.i. 1. To undergo diges- 
tion, as food. . 

Hunger’s my cook; my labour bring,s me meat, 

: Which best digests when it is sauced with sweat, 

, Srome. 


2. To be prepared by heat. -:5. To .suppurate; 
to .generate pus, as an ulcer or wound.— 
4. To dissolve and be prepared for manure, 
as substances in compost. 

Digestedly (di-jest'ed-li), adv. In a well- 
ari’an.ged manner. 

Digester (di-jest'er), n. l. He that digests 
or disposes in order. 

We find this digester of codes, ameurier of law.s, 
destroyer of feudality, equalizer of public burthens, 
&c., permitting, if lie did not perpetrate, one of the 
most atrocious acts of oppression. Brougham, 

2. One who digests his food, or that which 
assists the digestion of food, as a medicine 
or ai'ticle of food that strengthens the diges- 
tive power of the stomach. — 8. A strong 
close vessel. In which bones or other suli- 
stances may be subjected, usually in water 
or other liquid, to a temperature above 
that of boiling. It is made of iron or other 
metal, with a screwed-down air-tight lid, in 
which is a safety-valve. Into this vessel 
animal or other substances are placed, im- 
mersed in water, and submitted to a higher 
degree of heat than could be obtamed in 
open vessels, by which the solvent power of 
the water is so increased that bones are 
converted into a jelly. The safety-valve 
prevents the bursting of the vessel. 
Digestibility (di-jest'i-bil"i-ti), n. The qual- 
ity of being digestible. 

Digestible (di-jest'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
digested. 

Digestibleness (di-jest'i-hl-nes), n. Quality 
of being digestible. 

Digestion (di-jest'yon), n. [L. digestio, an 
orderly distribution, digestion, from digero, 
digestum. See Digest.] l. The conversion 
of food into chyme, or the process of decom- 
posing aliment in the stomach and recom- 
posing it in a new form, and thus preparing 
it for circulation and nourishment. Accord- 
ing to Liebig digestion is effected without 
the aid of the vital force, by a metamor- 
phosis analogous to fermentation, by which a 
new ammgement of the particles is effected. 
It is a chemical process regulated by vital 
action. The gastric juice, which so greatly 
assists in digestion, is secreted by glands 
situated in the lining membrane of the 
stomach, which is in a state of lU’ogressive 
change, and the change or motion is propa- 
gated from this to the particles of the food 
under certain conditions, such as a certain 
temperature, &c. The oxygen introduced 
with the saliva during mastication assists in 
the process.— 2. In ohem. the operation of 
exposing bodies to a gentle heat to prepare 
them for some action on each other; or the 
slow action of a solvent on any substance. 

3. The act of methodizing and reducing to 
order; the maturation of a design. ■ 

The digestion of the coiiMels in Sweden is made 
in senate. Sir IV. Temple. 

4. The process of maturing an nicer or 
wound and disposing it to generate pus; or 
the generation of matter.— 5. The process of 
dissolution and preparation of substances 
for manure, as in compost. 

Digesti’ve (di-jest'iv), a. 1. Having the 
power to cause digestion in the stomach; 
as, a digestive preparation of medicine.— 
2. In clmn. capable of softening and pre- 
paring by heat.— 3. Methodizing; reducing 
to order. ire thought.’ Dryden . — 

4. In surg. causing maturation in wounds or 
ulcers.: 

Digestive (di-jest'iv), n. l. In med. any 
preparation or medicine which increases 
the tone of the stomach and aids digestion; 
a stomachic; a corroborant,— 2. In surg. an 
application which ripens an ulcer or wound, 
or disposes it to suppurate. 

Digester (di-jest'er), n. Same as Digester. 
Digesture t (di-jest'ur), n, Digestion. 

.\nd further, his majesty professed, that were he 
to invite the devil to a dinner lie should have these 
three dishes: i, a pig; a, a pole of ling and mustard; 
and 3 , a pipe of tobacco for 

Apothegms of King yanies,x6£rj. 

Diggable (dig'ga-bl), a. That m;iy be dig- 
ged. 

Digger (dig'ger), n. One who or that which 
digs. 

Digging (dig'ging), n. In mining, (a) the 
operation of freeing ore from the stratum 
in which it lies, where every stroke of their 
tools turns to account; in contradistinction 
to tlie openings made in search of such ore, 
which are called Hatches or Essay-hatches. 
(6) pi. A word first used at the western 
lead-mines in tlie United States, to denote 
places where the ore was dn,g. It is now 
employed almost exclusively to denote tlie 


different localities in California, Australia, 
.Hew Zealand, &c., where gold is obtained. 

In the ^old is scattered all 

throuj?h the surface dirtj in ’ it is 

concentrated In one little s-pot; in ‘quartz’ the gold 
is ilia solid contiimoiis veiiiof rock, inclosed between 
distinct walls of some other kinds of stone— and this 
is the most laborious and expensive of all the dilfer- 
ent kinds of mining. S. L. Cle77iens, 

(c) pi. The place where one resides or is em- 
ployed; lodgings. [Colloq.] 

Dlght (dit), v.t. pret. & pp. dight. [A. Sax. 
dihtan, O.E. dighten, to set in order, to ar- 
range; from L. dictare, to dictate, indite, fre- 
quentative of diaere, to say. The G. dichten, 

0. G. Uohton, to write, to corai)ose poetry 
or fiction of any kind, is of tlie same origin.] 

1. To prepare; to put in order; hence, to 
dress or put on ; to array ; to adorn. [Ob- 
solete, or used only in poetrj’. ] 

On Ins head his dreadful Iiat lie dight. 

Which maketh him invisible to sight. Spenser. 

Thy Boinmcr prowde, with daffadilies digit/, 

Spenser. 

The snorting .steed in liarness newly digki. 

f. Baillie. 

2. [Scotch.] (dicht). To wipe; to clean by 
rubbing. 

Let me ryke up to dight that tear. Burns, 
Digit (di'jit), n. [L. digitus, a finger ; Gh'. 
daktylos. Root dile, to point out, as in Gr. 
deiknymi, and L. dico.] 1. A finger. 

The innermost digit is often stunted or ah,sent. 

Osoen. 

2. The measure of a finger’s breadth or f inch. 

3. In astron. the twelfth part of the dia- 
meter of the sun or moon; a term used to 
express the quantity of an eclipse; as, an 
eclipse of six digits is one which hides one- 
half of the disk.— 4. In arith. any integer 
under 10; so called from counting on the 
fingers; thus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 0, are 
the digits. 

Digit] (di'jit), v.t. To point at or out with 
the finger. 

I shall never care to bedigited 'with a ‘That is he.’ 

Peitka7it. 

Digital (di'jit-al), a. [L. digitalis, from 
digitus, a finger.] Pertaining to the fingers 
or to digits. 

Digitalia(di-jit-a'li-a), n. Same as Digindin. 
Digitaliforni (di-jit-a'li-form), a. In hot 
like the corolla of Digitalis, 

Digitalin, Digitaline (di'jit-a-lin, di'jit-a- 
lin), n. (Ca^HioOig.) A vegetable alkali, 
the active principle of Digitalis purpurea, 
or foxglove. It is white, difficult to crystal- . 
lize, inodorous, has a bitter taste, and is a 
strong poison. 

Digltallna (di'jit-a-n"na), n. A genus of the 
sub-kingdom Protozoa, belonging to the 
family of infusorial animals Vorticellidse. 
They commonly grow on the hack of the 
minute crustaceous animals which live in 
fresh water, as the common water-flea, &c., 
covering them so completely as to make it 
difficult for them to swim ahoxit. 

Digitalis (di-jit-fi'iis), n. [L. digitalis, per- 
taining to the finger, troni digitus, a finger, 
because the flowers are put on the fingers 
by children.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Scrophulariaceie, containing about twenty 
species of tall herbs, natives of Europe and 
Western Asia. One species, D. purpurea 
(the foxglove), is a common wild flower in 
Britain. (See Foxgio'I'E.) Several other 
species are grown in gardens, as D. grandi- 
horn, D. lutea, mid D. ferrugmea. 

Digitaria (dl-jit-a'ri-a), n. Finger-grass, a 
genus of grasses characterized by the spikes : 
being digitate. It is generally considered 
to he only a section of Panicum. One spe- 
cies, D. Immifusa, is found in the sandy - . 
soils of the south of England. 

Digitate, Digitated (di'jit-at, di'jit-at-ed), 
a. [L. having fingers or toes, from 

digitus, a finger.] In hot. branched out into 
divisions like fingers. A digitate leaf is, one 
which branches into several distinct leaf- 
lets, or in which a petiole supports several 
leaflets at its apex. A digitate root is one 
in which the tubercles are divided into 
lobes like fingers, the division extending 
nearly to the base of the root, as in some 
plants of the genus Orchis. 

Digitate] (di'jit-at), ®.f, [L.L. digito, digit- . 
atum, from L, digitus. See Digit. ] To point 
out, as with a finger. Bobinson. 

Digitately (di'jit-at-li), adv. In a digitate 
manner. — Digitately pinnate, in hot. ap- . 
plied to digitate leaves, the leaflets of which 
are pinnate. 

Digi'tation (di-jit-a'shon), n. In anat. a,. 
division into finger-like processes. 
Digitiform (di'jit-i-form), a. Formed like 
fingers; as, a digitiform leaf, root, tfcc. 
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DlglMgradil, (ili'jit-i-n'rfi-jlri.), «• [A 
a ur toe, aiul t/rudior, to walk.j -tiie 
iieeontl trilie. in (Juvitir'a arrangement fa 
Utrnivoru, incliidiiii,' tiiobu iiuinuils fliiicli 





DipitisfivKla.— Hinci-Ietr of Lion. , 

(1, Ffiiiur nr tliitfii. Tibia or lot;. c. Tarsus or 
fniit. /f, Calx or heel. e, Plaiita or sole of foot. 
f. Digits or toes. 

waUv Oil the toe, 3 only, aucli as the lion, tiger, 
eat, weasel, civet, hyena, &e. ; distiijgiiished 
from Plantiffrada or hears, which walk on 
the broad palm of the foot. 

Digitigratle ((li'jit-i-giful), n. One of the 
iligitigrada; an animal that walks on his 
toes or digits, as the lion, wolf, tfcc. 
Digitigrade (di'jit-i-grad), a. 'Walking on 
the toes. See the noun. 

Digitorlum (di-jit-o'ri-um), n. [Prom L. 
dii/tfMS, a finger, ] A small instrument used 
for giving .strength and flexibility to the 
fingers for piano playing. It is shaped like 
a diminutive piano, and has a key-board 
With five keys: resting on strong metal 
springs. Called also Dumb Piano. 
MgitUle(dl'jit-fd), n. [Dim. from. L. digittts.1 

1. A little finger or toe. Speoiflcally— 2. Any- 
thing resembling a little finger or toe, as one 
of tlie hairs on the tarsus of the mealy bug. 

Digitus (di'jit-us), n. [I.] In anat a Auger 
or toe. ■ . 

Digladiate (di-ghVdi-at), v.t. [L. digladiar, 
d^gladiatm, to fight for life or death— di for 
dis, and glddius, a sword.] To fence; to 
(pmrreil. [Hare.] . 

Digladiation (di-giri'di-a"shon), n. A com- 
bat with sword, s; a cpian’el 'Avoid all di- 
(jladiations.' B. Jonson. [Hare.] 

Diglypll (dPglif), 11. [Gr. dighjplms, doubly 
indeuted-rpreflx d'i, and to carve.] 

In (iveh. a, projecting' face with two panels or 
/ channels sunk in it. 

. Digne,t a. [Pr.] Worthy; proud; disdain- 
. ful, Chauoer. 

Dignification : (dig'ni-fl-ka"shoE), n. [See 
DHtNIPY . ] The act of dignifying; exaltation; 

. promotion. : Walton. [Kare.] 

Dignifled (dighii-fid), p. and a. [See Dig- 
nify.] i. Mxiilted; honoured; invested with 
dignity; :as,: the dipiwjiifid clergy. 

Abbute are styled clerks, as having' some 

clignity in the church. Ayliffi:- 

2. Marked with dignity; nohle; as, dignified 
conduct or maimei', 

. : : To the gre.at astonishment of the J ews, the manners 
of Jestisare familiar, yat digwjieii. Btickmiuster. 

; 8,: Stately in deportment— S yn. Exalted, 
:elevated, honoimed, noble, august,, stately, 
lofty. 

/Dignify (digTii-fl), n.t. pret. & w. dignified; 

ppr. dignifying. [Fr. digniflcr~L. \lignm, 

. worthy, and jier, a degraded form of L. fieere, 
the, form assumed in composition hyfacere, 
to make.] 1, To invest ivith honour or dig- 
; iiity; to exalt: in rank; to promote; to ele- 
vate, to a high ofllce.— 2. To honour; to make 
illustrious; to distinguish by some exeel- 
. :. leace, or that wliicli gives celebrity. . 

: yuur worth wiU S. ^onson, 

SYS, To exalt, elevate, prefer, advance, 

, honour, adorn, ennoble. 

Dignitary (dig'ni-ta-ri), W.: One who holds 
an e.xalted rank or office; especially an 
, : ecclesiastic who holds adignity or a beneflce 
: whieh gives Mm some pre-eminence over 
mere priests and canons, as a bishop, dean, 
archdeacon, prebendary, &c. t 
: Dignity (dig'ni-ti), n. [L. dignitas, worthi- 
ness, from dignus, worthy. Prom Indo- 
hur.iroot d'ifc. to point out, seen in L dico, 
to say; Gr. dedcmmii, to bring to light, to 
: show.] 1. True houonr; nobleness or eleva- 
; tiuii iCif mind, consisting in a high sense of 
propriety, truth, and justice, with an abhor- 
rence of mean and sinful actions: opposed 
m meanness. In this sense wo speak of the 
digmty of mind and dignity of sentiments. 

. : Wye rfiiwffy abides with her alone 
. Who, m the silent hoitt of inward thought, 

/ Can stili w.spect, can still revere herself ■ 

In lowliness of heart. - n’ordswartk. 


I 2. Elevation; honourable, place or rtink of 
I elevation; degree of excellence, either in 
ostiniatiou or in the order of utiture; as, 
man is superior in dignity to brutes.— 3. Ele- 
vation of aspect; grandeur of mien; as, a 
man of native dignity. ‘Dignity of attitude. ’ 
Dr. Caird.—i. Elevation of deportment; as, 
dignity of m.anners or behaviour. 

Gr.xce w./is in all her steps, hsiiven in Iter eye, 

In every gesture, digmty and love. Milton. 

5. Heiglit; importance; rank. 

■Some habits well pursued betimes 

May reacli the rf4’''2ffr of crimes. H. More, 

C. An elevated office, civil or ecclesia,stical, 
giving a high rank in society; advancement; 
preferment, or the rank attached to it. 

While dignity .sinks with its own weiglit, the scum 
of raankiud will iialurnlly rise above it. Siaift, 

7. The rank or title of a nobleman.— 8. One 
who holds high rank; a dignitary. 

The.se filthy dreamers . . . speiik evil of dignities. 

JudeS. 

9. In r/icf. one of the three parts of elocu- 
tion, consisting in tlie right use of tropes and 
figures.— 10. In astrol. an advantage which 
a planet is supposed to have on account of 
its being in some particular place of the 
zodiac, or in a particular station in respect 
to other planets.— 11. f A general maxim or 
principle. ‘The sciences concluding from 
dignities, and principles known by them- 
selves.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Dlgnotlont (dig-no'shon). n. [L, dignoseo, 
dignotum, to distinguish— di for dis, and 
(gnosco) nosco, to get a knowledge of.] Dis- 
tinguishing mark; distinction. 

D1|;0110US (di'go-niis), a. [Gr. prefix di for 
d&, twice, andgonia, an angle.] In hot. hav- 
ing two angle, s; as, a digonoua stem. 

Di grade (de gra'do), [It., step by step.] 
In mu, sic, moving by conjunct degrees. 
Digram, Digraph, (dfaram, di'graf), n. [Gr, 
prefix di for dfs, twice, and pmpAd, to write.] 
A union of two vowels or of two consonant.s, 
representing a .single sound of the voice, as 
ea in /wad, i/i in path. ‘All improper diph- 
thongs, or as I have called them, digraphs. 
Sheridan. 

Digress (cli-gres'), v.i [L. digredwr, digres- 
sus, to step apart or asunder— prefix dis, 
apart, and gradior, to step. See GkADE.] 
1. 1 To step or go from the way or road; to 
go out of the right way or common track: 
in a literal sense. 

Moreover she beginneth to digresK in latitude, 
and to diminish herhnotion from tlie inorne rising. 

HoUana. 

2. t To turn aside from the right path; to 
transgress; to offend. 

Thy abundant goodness shall excuse 

This deadly blot on thy digressing son. Shak. 

3. To depart or wander from the main sub- 
ject, design, or tenor of a discourse, argu- 
ment, or nai'ration; used only of speaking 
or writing. 

In tlie pursuit of an argument tliere is hardly room 
to digress into a p.irticular ciefinition, as often as a 
man varies the signification of any term. Locke. 

Let tile studentof our history into whatever 

other fields he will. y. Stephens, 

Digress] (di-gres'), n. A digression. ‘A 
from my history.’ Puller. 
Digression (di-gre'shon), n. [L. digressio, 
a stepping aside, from digredior, digressus. 
See DIGRESS.] 1. The act of digressing; a 
departure from the main subject under con- 
sideration; an excursion of speech or writ- 
ing. 

And there began a about the lords 

o’ the creation. Burns. 

2. The part or passage of a discourse, ar- 
gument, or narration, which deviates from 
the main subject, tenor, or design, but 
which may have some relation to it, or he 
of use to it.— 3. Deviation from a regular 
course. ‘The digression ot the sun is not 
equal.' Sir T. Brorone. [Rare.] Hence— 

4. Deviation from the path of virtue; trans- 
gression. 

Then my dist^ession is so vile and base, 

That it wilt live engraven in ray face. S?tak. 

5. In: asfron. the apparent distance of the 
inferior planets Mercury and 'Venus from 
the sun; elongation. 

Digressional (di-gro'shon-al), a. .Pertaining 
to or consisting in digression; departing 
from the main purpose or subject. 

Digressive (di-gres'iv), a. Departing from 
the/inain subject; partaking of the nature 
of digression. ‘Digress&fl sallies of imagin- 
ation.’ Johnson. 

Digressively (di-gres'iv-li), adv. By way of 
digression. 


Digyn (di'jin), n. [Gr. prefix di for dis,. 
twice, and gyne, a female.] A plant having 
two pistils. 

Digynia (di-ji'ni-a), n. pi. 'The name given 
by Linmous, in his artificial system, to such 
plants as have two styles, or a single style 
deeply cleft into two parts. 

Digynian, Digynous (di-ji'ni-an, dPjin-ns), 
a. Having two pistils. 

Dihedral (dl-he'dral), a. [Gr. prefix di for 
dis, twice, and hedra, a seat or face. ] Having 
two sides, as a figure ; having two plane faces, 
as a crystal. — Dihedral angle, the mutual 
inclination of two intersecting planes, or the 
angular space included between them. 
Dihedron (di-he'dron), n. A figure with twO' 
sides or surfaces. 

Dihexaliedral (di-heks'a-he"dral), a. [Gr. 
prefix df, and E. hexahedral.} In crystal. 
having the form of a hexahedral or six-sided 
prism with trihedral .summits. 

Diiainb, Diiamhus ((.li'i-amh, di-i-am'bus), 
n. In pros, a double iambus, a foot consisi- 
ing of two iambuses. 

Diiudicant (di-ju'di-kant), n. One who di- 
judicates, determines, or decides. 
Dijudicate (di-ju'di-krit), pret. &pp. di- 
judicated; ppr. dijudicating. [L. dijudioo, 
dijiidioatwn, to Judge between, to 'decide 
by arms— prefix di for dis, intens. , anc] judico, 
to judge.] To judge, determine, or decide. 

The Church of Rome, when .she commends unto 
us the authority of the Church in dijudicating of 
Scriptures, seems only to speak of henself. Dales. 

Dijudication (di-ju'(li-ka"slion), ■». .Tudicial 
distinction. Glanville. 

Dikaraali, Dikanialli{dik-a-mal'i), n. ’Tlio 
native name of a fragrant resinous gum 
rvhicli exudes from the ends of j’oung shoots 
of Gardenia lueida, an Indian tree. It pos- 
sesses a powerful fragrance, and is used in 
hospitals to keep away flies, as well as to 
dress wounds and open sores. 

Dike, Dyke (dik), n. [A. Sax. die, D. digit, 
Dan. dige, all signifying a bank of earth and 
a ditch. As the ditch is excavated and the 
bank formed by the same operation, it is ' 
easy to understand how they are confounded 
under one name. Dife/i is a softened form of 
this; lienee also dig.] 1. A oliaimel for water 
made by digging; a ditcli. ‘Tittle channels 
or dikes.’ liay. * Ado wn the crystal dyfcee 
at Camelot.’ Tennyson . — 2. A mound of 
earth, of stones, or of other materials, in- 
tended to prevent low lands from being 
inundated by the sea or a river; as, the low 
countries of Holland are defended by dikes. 

8. In gaol, a vein of basalt, greenstone, or 
other igneous rock which has been intruded , 
in a melted state into rents or fissures of 
rocks. When a mass of the mistratified or 
igneous rocks, such as granite, trap, and 



lava, appears as if injected into a great rent, 
in the stratified rocks, cutting across the- 
strata, it forms a dike. The illustrations: 
show lava dikes in the Val del Bove. on the 
slopes of Mount Etna. In fig. lea are hori- 
zontal strata, & c dikes of lava forced through 
the strata; b b are of equal breadth through- 



out their entire length, and c c decrease up^ 
wards. In fig. 2 the horizontal strata are 
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shown worn away hy the aetiou of the w'ca- 
thor, and the vertieiil veins of lava dd 
(marked cb in tig. 1), Iseing har<ler, liavc 
resisted its effects, and consequently remain 
IJi’ojecting in the form of walls or dikes. 
Dike (dIkX v.l, prct. A- pi). diked; ppr. diking. 

1. To surround with a dike; to defend by a 
dike or ernljanknient. — 2, To drain by one 
or more dikes or ditehes. 

Diket (dik), v.i. To dig; to work as a digger 
or ditcher. 

It were better dtie .and delve, 

And stend upon the right faith, 

Than know all tiiat the Bible saith, 

And erre as some clerkes do. Goiaer, 

Dilacerats (di-la'ser-at), v.t [L. dilaeero, 
to tear in pieces— prefix di for dfs, asunder, 
and lacero, to tear.] To tear; to rend asun- 
der; to separate by force; to lacerate. Sir 
T. Browne. 

Dilaceration (di-la'86r-a"slion), n. The act 
of rending asunder; a tearing or rending; 
laceration. 

Dilaniate (di-la'ni-at), v.t. [L. dilanio, to 
tear to pieces— prefix di for dis, asunder, 
and lanio, to rend in pieces.] To tear; to 
rend in pieces; to mangle. [Rare.] 
Dilaniation (di-ia'ni-a"shon), n. A tearing 
in pieces. [Rare. ] 

Dilapidate (di-la^pi-dat), v.i. pret. & pp. di- 
lapidated; ppv. dilapidating. [L. dilapido, 
dUapidatum, to demolish (any structure of 
stones)— prefl.v di for dis. asunder, and la- 
pido, to throw stones, from Irij/'t,?, lapidis, a 
Stone.] To fall into partial ruin; to fall by 
decay. 

Dilapidate (di-la'pi-dat), v.t 1. To pull 
down; to waste or destroy; to suffer to go 
to ruin by misuse or neglect. 

If tile bishop, parson, or vicar, &c., dilapidate.^ the 
Buildings, or cuts down the timber of the patrimony 
of the church? ISlackstone. 

2. To waste; to squander. , 

Wa.s her nwdoration .seen in dilapidating the 
reveiiue.<i, of the church. Bishop Hurd. 

Dilapidated (di-la'pl-dat-ed), p. and a. 
Wasted; ruined; pulled down; suffered to 
go to Tuto- ‘A deserted and dilapidated 
buikiing.’ Cooper. 

Dilapidation (di-la'pi-cia"slion), n. 1. Bc- 
cles. a wasting or suffering to go to decay 
any building or other property in possession 
of an incumbent Dilapidation is wiMJitttrp 
or dotive when an incumbent pulls clown a 
building; pem?»ssire or passive when he suf- 
fers it to decay and neglects to repair it 
Dilapidation extends to the waste or de- 
struction of wood and other property of the 
church.— 2. Destruction; demolition;, decay; 
ruin. 

By keeping a strict account of incomes and expen- 
.clitures, a man might easily preserve an estate from 
diiapidatzon, Goodman. 

3. Teculation, [Rare.] 

Dilapidator (di-la'pi-dat-er), n. One who 
causeS: dilapidation. 

Dilatability (cli-lat'a-biF'i-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being dilatable, or of admitting ex- 
pansion by the elastic force of the body 
itself, or of another elastic substance acting 
upon it: opposed to cmitraotibilitg. 
Dilatable (dl-lat'a-bl), a. Capable of expan- 
sion; possessing elasticity; elastic: opposed 
to contraotible; as, a bladder is by 

the: force of air; air is dilatable by heat. 
Dilatation (di-iat-a'shon), n. The act of 
expanding; expansion; a spreading or ex- 
tending in all: directions; the state of being 
expanded or distended; distention: opposed 
to contraction. 

Dilate (di-lat'), v.t. pret. & pp. dilated; ppr. 

: dilatmg. [L. dilato, to ra&e wider, to ex- 
tend, to amplify— df for dis, asunder, and 
latus, broad.] 1. To expand; to distend; to 
enlarge or extend in all directions: opposed 
to contract; as, air dilates the lungs; air is 
dilated by rarefaction. 

Satanalarmed, 

Collecting all his might, rfftofa! stood, 

Like Teneriff or Atlas, unremoved. Milton. 

2.t To enlarge upon; to relate at large; to 
ten copiously or diffusely. 

That I would all my pilgrimage rff/irfe. ,Shak. 

Syn. To expand, swell, distend, enlarge, 

, spread out, amplify. 

Dilate (di-lat'), v.i. l. To widen; to expand; 
to swell or extend in all directions. 

, His heart dilates and glories in his strength. 

Addison. 

% To speak largely and copiously; to dwell 
in naiTation; to descant: with on, or «pon. 
But still they their ancient joys 

. . Craihe. 

Dilate (di-lat'), a. E.xpanded; expansive. 


! ‘.So dffato and alisolute a power.’ B. don- 
son. 

Dilater (di-latur), n. one who enlarges; 
i that which expands. 

1 Dilation (di-la'shon), n. Delay. 

What construction canst tliou make of our wilful 
dilations but stubborn contempt? Bp. Hall. 

Dilation (di-la'shon), n. [See DILATE.] The 
act of dilating; expansion; dilatation. 

At first her eye with slotv dilation roll’d 

Dry flame, she listening. Tennyson. 

Dilative (di-lat'iv), a. Tending to dilate; 
causing dilation. Coleridge. 

Dilator (di-lat'er), n. One who or that which 
widens or expands; a muscle that, dilates. 
Dilatorily (dl'la-to-ri-lx), ado. In a dilatory 
manner; with delay; tardily. 

Dilatoriness (di'la-to-ri-nes), ?i. The qua- 
lity of being dilatory or late; lateness; slow- 
ness in motion; delay in proceeding; tardi- 
ness. 

These lamented their dilatorifiess and imperfec- 
tion, or trembled at the reaction of his bigotry 
against themselves. Haila 7 n. 

Dilatory (di'Ia-to-ri), a. [Fr. dilatovre; 1 .1. 
dilatorms, from 1 . dij^ero, dilatum. See De- 
lay.] 1. Marked with procrastination or 
delay; slmv; late; tardy: applied to things; 
as, dilatory measures. ‘ This dilatory sloth. ’ 
Shak. —2. Intended to bring about delay, or 
to gain time and defer decision. ‘ His dila- 
tory policy.’ Motley.— X Given to procra.s- 
tination; not proceeding with diligence; 
making delay; slow; late: applied to persons; 
as, a dilatory messenger; a man is dilatory 
when he delays attendance, or performance 
of business beyond the proper time.-DiJa- 
tory plea, in Icm, a plea designed or tending 
to delay the tidal of a oamQ.— Dilatory de- 
fence, in Scots law, a plea offered by a de- 
fender for breaking down the conclusions of 
the action without entering into the merits 
of the cause; and the effect of which, if sus- 
tained, is to absolve from tlie Us pendens 
without necessarily cutting off the pursuer’s 
grounds of action.— S yn. Slow, tardy, slug- 
gish, inactive, loitering, behindhand, back- 
ward, procrastinating. 

DilectioRt (di-lelc'shon), n. [L. dileotio, 
from diligo, dilectum. See DlLlctBNOB.] A 
loving; preference; choice. 

So free is Christ's dilection, that the grand condi- 
tion of our felicity is our belief. Boyle. 

Dileiiima (di-lem'ma), n. [Gr. diUmina, a 
dilemma— prefix di tovdis, twice, and lem- 
ma, an assuinption, from lambanS, to take.] 
1. In logic, an argument in which the ad- 
versary is caught between two difficulties, 
by having two alternatives presented to him, 
each of which is equally conclusive against 
him. A young rhetorician said to an old 
sophist, ‘Instruct me in pleading, and I will 
pay you, when I gain a cause.' The master 
sued for the reward, and the scholar en- 
deavoured to elude the claim by a dilemma, 
‘If I gain my cause I shall withhold your 
pay, because the award of the judge will be 
against you. If I lose it I may withhold it, 
because I .shall not yet have gained a cause.’ 
The master replied, ‘ If you gain your cause 
you must pay me, because you are to pay me 
when you gain a cause; if you lose it, you 
must pay me, because the judge will award 
it.’— 2. A difficult or doubtful choice; a 
state of things in which evils or Obstacles 
present themselves on every side, and it is 
difficult to determine what course to pursue. 

A. strong dilejnma in a desperate case 

To act with infamy, or quit the place. Swift. 

—Horns of a dilemma, the conditions or 
alternatives presented to an antagonist, by 
accepting either of which he is, as it were, 
impaled; a difficulty of such a nature that, 
whatever way you turn, j'ou are confronted 
by unpleasant consequences. 

Dilettante (di-le-tan'ta), n. pi. Dilettanti 
(di-le-tan'te). [Rarely ditettant : from It. 
dilettante, properly the ppr. of dilettaro, to 
take delight in, fromL. delcetarc, to delight. 
See Delisht.] An admirer or lover of the 
fine arts; an amateur; one who pursues an 
art desultorily and for amusement: some- 
times applied contemptuously to one who 
affects a taste lor, or a degree of acquain- 
tance with or skill in, art, which he does 
not possess. 

Dilettantism (di-le-tant'izm), n. The qua- 
lity characteristic of a dilettante; specifi- 
cally, in a disparaging sense, desultory or 
affected pursuit of art, science, or literature. 

IHlei/aniison, hypothesis, specuiatioii, a kind of 
amateur search for troth; this IS the sorest .sin. 

Carlyle. 

Diligence (di'li-jens), n. [L. diligentia, care- 


fu]m?ss, diligence, from diligo. to love ear- 
nestly— d!i for dis, intens., and lego, to 
choose.] 1. Steady application in business 
of any kind; constant effort to accompli.sh 
what is undertaken; exeition of body or 
mind without unnecessary delay or sloth; 
due attention; industry; assiduity. 

If your diligence he not speedy, I sliail be there 
afore you. Bhak. 

2. Care; heed; heedfulness. 

Keep thy heart with ail diligence. Prov. iv. 23. 

3. In Scots law, {a) the nature and extent of 
the attention incumbent cm the parties to a 
contract with regard to the care of the sub- 
ject matter of the contract. (6) The war- 
rant issued by a court , for enforcing the 
attendance of witnesses or the production 
of writings, (c) 'The process of law by which 
person, lands, or effects are attached on 
execution, or in security for debt.— Dili- 
gence, Industry, Constancy. Diligence, 
earnest application to employment in which 
one is interested; industry, the habit of 
being constantly employed; diligence refers 
to one’s present occupation, and does not 
imply a habit; constancy denotes the power 
to hold on in any particular course— steadi- 
ness of purpose. 

Diligence and accuracy are the only merits which 
an historical writer ni,ay ascribe to himself. Gibbon, 
Industry pays debts, but despair increases them. 

Franklin. 

True constancy m time, no power can mo\’e. Gray. 
Syn. Attention, application, industry, assi- 
duity, constancy, assiduousness, persever- 
ance, persistence, heed, lieedfulness, care,, 
caution. 

Diligence (de-le-zhahs), n. [Fr,] A kind of 
four-wheeled stage-coach. 

Diligencyt (di'U-jen-si), n. Diligence. Mil- 

t 07 l. 

Diligent (di'li-jent), a. [D. ditigens, dili- 
gentis, careful, diligent. See Dili0BNCB,] 

1. Steady in aiiplication to business; ednstant 
in effort or exertion to accomplish what is 
undertaken; assiduous; attentive; ind,ustri- 
oiis; not idle or negligent. ‘Diligent culti- 
vation of elegant literature.’ Prescott. 

Seest thou a man diligentin his business? heshaU 
stand before kings. , Proy. xxii. 29. : 

2. steadily applied; prosecuted with care 
and constant effort; careful; assiduous; as, 

I make diligent search. 

The judges shall make diligent inquisition, 

bent. xix. 18. : 

Syh. Active, assiduous, sedulous, laborious, 
persevering, attentive, industrious, indefati- 
gable, unremitting, untiring, careful, . 
Diligently (di'li-jent-li), adv. With steady 
application and care; with industry or assi- 
duity; not carelessly; not negligently. 

Ye shall diligently keep the commandments of the 
Lord your God. IJeut. vi. 17. 

DiU(dil),«. [A. Sax. dil, .Sw. dill, C.dill, dill. 
Probably from its soothing qualities in d?K- 
ing or dulling, pain. Comp. Icel. dfffa, to 
lull a child to sleep.] An umbelliferous 
plant, AnetJium graveolens, a native of the 
southern countries of Europe, the fruits, 
commonly but erroneously called seeds, of 
which are moderately wanning, pungent, 
and aromatic. It is cultivated as a pot or 
sweet herb in gardens, and employed medi- 
cinally as a carminative. In appearance it 
resembles the fennel. Dill-seeds yield dill- 
water, and an essential oil, when distilled 
with water. Dill-water is used as a remedy 
in flatulency and gripes of children. The 
same name is appliediocally to other umbel- 
liferous plants, and even to certain vetches. 
Dill (dil), u.f. [Aformof todaii,] To soothe; 
to still; to calm; to assuage. [Scotch and 
Northern English.] 

Dillenia (dil-le'ni-a), n. [From Dillenius, a 
professor of botany at Oxford.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Dilleniaceie, consisting of 
lofty forest trees, natives of tropical Asia, 
They have large leaves and showy white or 
yellow flowers. The poon spars used in In- 
dian shipping ai'e obtained from D. penta- 
gyna. The fruit of D. speoiosa is edible, but 
very acid. 

Dilleniacess (dil-lG'ni-il"se-e), n. pi. 
natural order of plants belonging to poly- 
petalous, albuminous , exogens, nearly re- 
lated to the Ranunculacese, from which it 
differs in having a persistent calyx and ,, 
arillate seeds. Seventeen genera and about 
200 .species are included in the order. They 
are trees or shrubs, with alteraate leaves, 
found in the warmer regions of both hemi-:. 
spheres. See Dillenia. 

Dilling t (dil'ing), n. A darling; a favourite, 
‘The uffling of her mother.’ Drayton. 


cli, eftain; Oh, Sc. loc7i; g, go; i,job; fi, Fr. to?i; ng, smg; th, f/ieii; th, fMn; w, wig; wh, u'/dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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DIMINISHED 


tl’.v 5 ir.l- 1 ^ 

Dffly {*iii'Ii). w- A kiiiil of stage-ci.ucli; a 
t’ormy tion of dilnjemu 

S-i dcHvn ehj- hill, lomaiitic Aslibouni. glidos 
Tile riefby carrying six \nsi<i&. 

Dilly-daHy [Soo Dally.] 

To loiter; t.f> delay; to tnlle. [GoIluq.J 

Mlogy (di'io-ji).«- [Gi’’ 

(lihO^-Hirso. J 111 ThoidTiCt^ liguic in 
wjiioii SI word is usoil in <iu eiitiiYocal sense; 
SI siieec'li or ex'presaion which may have wo 
diiferont iiioaiiing.8, 


sum iiweu. BJiiou. 

‘ fJibmil ilescriptioii. Lacon. 
Dilucidatet (di-lnksia-ai), v.t. 
desir; to elucidsite. 


To msike 


JV/HCidafut.V it "'itii all tl>e Ifelit whicli . . . tlie 
■Cifiumrlest kiimvledge of the sciences lisid^etnpow- 


Dillicidationt (dI-lu'sid-a"ahon), n. Tim sict 
of makins clear, 

Dilucidity-i (di-lu-sid'i-ti), n. The qua.hty 
of heiiig dihieid or clear. 

DilUCMyt ((li-lu'sid4i),adt). Clearly. 'Bilu- 
cklli/ md hilly.’ 'Hammond. 

Diluendo (di-lti-en'dO). tu mn&k, a mark 
indicating a reduction of the sound. 
Diluenl; Wi'lu-ent), a. [I. diluens, dilumtis^ 
j>pi*. of dilm, to wash off, to temper, to weak- 
en. See Dilptb.] Making liquid or more 
liuhl; nmking thin; attenuating; weaken- 
ing the strength of by inixtnre with water. 
Dfluent (di'lu-ent), n. l. That wiiiuh thins 
or attenuates ; that which makes more 
liquid; that which weakens the strength 
of, as watfli*, which mixed with wine or spirit 
reduces the strength of it,-— 2. In nmd. a 
substance which increases the proportion 
of thiid in the blood. Diluents consist of 
water and watery liquors. 

Dilute (di -lilt'), u, 1. pret. & pp. diluted; ppr. 
diliitimj. [I. diluo, dilutiis—pTeflx di loT 
dis, and iMo, to wash. See DELuaE.] 1. To 
render liquid or more liquid; to make thin 
or more fluid ; thus syrup or molasses is 
made thin or more liquid by an admixture 
with water, and the water is said to dilute 
it. Hence— 2. To weaken, as spirit or an 
acid, by an admixture of water, which ren- 
: dei's tlie spirit or acid less concentrated.— 
8, To make weak or weaker, as coloiu-, by 
: mixture; to reduce the strength or standard 


of.-'f'',; 

The chamber was dark, lest these colours .should 
be and weakened by the mixture of auy ad- 

ventiliDus light. Sir I. Neivion, 


Dilute (di-lut'), v.i. To become attenuated 
or thin; as, it dfcfes easily. 

Dilute (di-Iut'), a. Thin; attenuated; re- 
duced in strength, as spirit or colour; paltry; 
poor. 

They had but dilute ideas of God’s nature, and 
scant discoveries of his will. Barroiv, 


Diluteflly <di-lut'ed-li), adv. In a diluted 
: form. 

Dautedness (di-lut'ed-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being diluted. 

DDuteness (di-lut 'nes), n. Dilutedness; 
thinness. Wilkins. 

Diluter (di-lut'Sr), n. He who or that which 
dilutes. - 

Dilution (di-lu'shon), n. The act of making 
tliin, weak, or more liquid. ‘Opposite to 
dilution is coagulation or thickening. ’ Ar- 
Imthnot. , : 

Diluvial, Diluvlaii (di-lu'vi-al, di-lu'vi-an), 
flvih. dflMuiMm, adelttge.fromdilMO. HeeDi- 
UfTE, r.L] 1, Pertaining to a flood or deluge, 
more especially to the deluge in Noah's days. 
2. Effected or produced by a flood, or any 
extraordinary, rush of water; as, diluvial 
y hods.— -Biluvialformatioii, in geol . thename 
, given to the superfloial depo.sits of gi-avel, 
clay,, sand, (fee., conveyed to their present 
■sites by any unusual or extraordinary rush 
, of water. Diluvial action may result from 
heavy rains, melting of snow, submarine 
.earthquakes, &c. Tlie tem is now rarely 
used by geologists, the , deposits grouped 
under it being assigned to the post-pliocene 
: period. ,v See Post-pliocene. 

Diluvialist (tli-lu'vi-al-ist), n. One who 
: explains geological phenomena by the Noa- 
chiau deluge. 

•Diluvian, a. See Diluylyl. 

Diluviatei (di-luM-at), v.i. To run as a 
,: '1100,(1 ' 

Diluvion (di-lu'vi-on), n. Same as Biluvimn. 
Diluvlum(di-hVvi-um),?i. [L, See Deluge.] 

1. A deluge or inundation; an overflowing. 

2. In £feol a deposit of supeiUcial loam. 


j sand, gravel, pebbles, &c., caused liy cur- 
rents (if water. 

Dim (dim), a. [A. Sax. dim, dark, ob.soure. 
Cog. O. Fries. rfM>i,Icel. ditmtir, dim. dimmd, 
to grow dim: Ditln tamm, darkness; lius. 
fewmpi, diirk; Skr. tornas, darknes.s. ] 1. Not 
! seeing clearly; having the vision obscured 
and indistinct. 

My heart is breaking' and my eyes are dnn. 

Tennyson. 

2. Not clewly seen; obscure; imperfectly 
seen or discovered; faint; vague; as, a dim 
prosjpect; a dim recollection. 

The intellectui’il power, through ivord.s and things, 
Went sounding on, a dim ami perilous way. 

Words^vorth. 

Dim with tlie mist of years, gray flits tlie shade 
of power. Jlyroji. 

3. Somewhat dark; dusky; not luminous; 
as, a dim shade. 

And storied windows riddy dight 
Casting a dim religious light, AliUon. 

•f. Dull of apprehension; having obscure 
conceptions. ‘The understanding is dim.’ 
Rogers.— fi. Having its lustre obscured; sul- 
lied; tarnished. 

How is the gold become dim\ Lam. iv. i. 

Ryn. Obscure, dusky, dark, mysterious, in- 
iiistinct, ill-deflned, indeiinite, imperfect, 
dull, sullied, tai’nished. 

Dim (dim), v.t. pret. <fc pp. dimmed; ppr. 
dimming. To rentier dim; to render less 
bright; to render less clear or distinct; to 
liecioud; to obscure; to tarnish or sully; to 
becloud the understanding of; to render 
dull Die mental powers of; as, to dim the 
eye; to dim the vision; to dim the pro- 
spect; to dim gold. 

I Each pa-ssion dimmed his face. Milton. 

The eyes that shone. 

Now dimmed and gone, 

The cheerful hearLs now broken, Moore. j 
Now set the sun and twilight dimmed tlie wa 3 ^s. 

Cow_per. 

Dimble t (dimdil), n. [Probably anotb er form 
of or connected with dimple, and signifying 
originally a hollow or cavity,] A bower; a 
cell or retreat; a dingle. 

Within a bushy dirnble she doth dwell. B. yo7tson. 

Dime (dim), n. [Fi'. dime, a tenth, a tithe; 

0. Fr. disme, from L. decimus, the tenth, 
from decern, ten.] A silver coin of the 
[lui ted States of the value of ten cents; the 
teTith of a dollar, or about od. 

Dimension, (di-men'shon), n. [L. dimensio, 
from dimetior, to measiu'e— di for dis. an;! 
matior, to mete. See Mete and Measure.] 

1. Extension in a single line or direction, as 
length, breadth, and thickness or depth; 
ai3, a line has one dimetision or length; a 
superficies has two dimensions length and 
breadth; and a solid has tliree dimensions, 
length, breadth, and thickness or depth. 
'The word Is generally used in the plm-al, 
and denotes the whole space occiiined by a 
body, or its capacity, size, measure; as, the 
dimensions of a room, or of a ship; the di- 
mensions of a farm, of a kingdom, <fec. 

These as a line their long dimensiB7t drew. 

Milton. 

Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dintetisions, se;nr>es, 
affections, passions. Shtrlt. 

2. t Outline; shape. ‘Inftoension, and the 
shape of nature, a gracious person.’ Bhak. 

8. Fig. bulk; consequence; importance; as, 
the fjuestion is assuming great dimensions. 

4. In alg. a term used in the same sense as 
degree, li'hus, in a simple eriuation, the 
unknown iiuantity is of (.)ne dimension or 
degree; in a quadratic equation it is of two 
dimensions ; in a cubic equation it is of 
tliree dimensions, and so on. In general 
an equation is said to he of as many dimen- 
sions as there are units in the index of the 
highest power of the unknown quantity. 

Dimension t ( di-men'shon ), u i. To suit or 
proportion as to size; to nurke agree in mea- 
sure. 

Dimensioned (di-men'shond), a. Having 
dimensions. [Hare except in composition.] 
Dmiensity+(di-men'si-ti),ri. Dimension; ex- 
tent; capacity. 

Of the smallest stars in sky 

We know not therff» 2 «*jt/y. Howell. 

Dimensivet (di-mens'iv), a. That mark.s the 
boundaries or outlines. 

Who can draw the soul's cfimrnjfvf lines! Davies, 
Dimera (di'me-ra), vLiJ?. [Gr. di fox d.is, 
twice, and mens, a part.] A section of ho- 
mopterous insects, in which the tarsi are 
two-jointed, as in the aphides. 

Dimeran (di'me-ran), n. An individual of 
the section of insects Dimera. 


Dimerosomata (di'me-ro-s6"ma-ta), n. pi. 
[Gr. di for dis,. twice, moros, part, and soma, 
body.] An order of Araolmida, comprising 
the true spiders, so called from the marked 
dirision of the body into two regions, the 
cephalothoi-ax and abdomen. The name 
Araneides is usually employed for the order. 
Dimerous (di'me-rus), a. [ Gr, di iov dis, 
twice, and meros, part.] Having its parts in 
pairs; composed of two unrelated pieces or 
parts. 

Dimeter (di'me-tSr), a. [L., from Gr. di- 
met7-os—di for dis, twice, and metron, a 
measure.] Having two poetical measures. 
Dimeter (di'rae-tCr), n. A verse of two 
measures. 

Dimetric (dl-met'rik), a. [Qr. di tor dis, 
twice, and metron, measure.] In crystal, a 
term applied to crystals whose vertical a.xis 
is unequal to the lateral, as the .square 
prism and square octahedron. 

Dimicationt (di-mi-ka'shon), n. [L. dimica- 
tio, a fight, from dimioo, dimicatum, to 
brandish one’s weapons against the enemy, 
to fight— for dis, and miao, to iimve 
quickly in a vibrating manner.] A battle or 
fight; contest. ‘Unbrotherly fftwifcttifons.’ 
Bp. Hall. 

Dimidiate (di-mi'di-at), v.t. pret. & pp. di- 
midiated; ppr, dimidiating. {!,. dmidio, 
dimidiatimi, to divide into halves, from 
dimidium, the half— (ii for dis, asunder, 
and medius, the middle. ] 1. 'To divide into 
two equal parts.— 2. In her. to 
represent the half of. 
Dimidiate (di-mi'di-at), a. i. Di- 
vided into two equal parts; 
halved.— 2. In hot. applied to 
an organ when half of it is so 
much .smaller than the other 
as to appear to be missing; as, 

' a dhniaiaU leaf; also, split into 
two on one side, as the calyp- 
traof some mosses.— 3. In zool. 
having the oi'gans of one side i 
of different functions from the 
corresponding organs on the 
other, as where those on <me 
side are male, and on the other 
female. 

Insects, like crustaceans, are occa.sionally subject 
to one-sided, or dimtdiaie hermapliroditisni. Owot. 

Dimidiation (cli-mi'di-a"shon), ?i. l. The act 
of halving; division into equal parts.— 2. In 
her. an obsolete variety of impalement 
(which see). 

Ditninisli (di-min'ish), r.f. [O.Fr. demen- 
uiser; Fi*. dimimier, from L. dimimto, to 
lessen -di for dis, asunder, and minuere, to 
lessen. Hoot min, in minor, less.] 1, To 
lessen; to make less or smaller, by any 
means : opposed to increase and augment; 
as, to diminish the size of a thing by con- 
traction, or by cutting off apart; to diminish 
a number by subtraction; to diminish the 
revenue by limiting commerce or reducing 
the customs; to dimmish strength or safety; 
to diminish the heat of a room. - 2. To 1 e.sseu; 
to impair; to degrade; to abase. 

I will diminish them, tliat tliey shall no more rule 
over the nations. Eaek. xxix. 15. 

S.t To takeaway; to subtract: with from, 
and applied to the object removed. 

Ye shall not add unto the -sverd which I command 
you, neither shall ye diminish ought Jrnm it. 

Deut. ir. z. 

Nothing diminished from hie safety of the 
king liy the imprisonment of the duke. 

Sir f. Hayward. 

4. In music, to lessen by a semitone, as an 
interval.— S yn. To lessen, decrease, abate, 
i-educe, impair. 

Dimlnisll (di-mln'ish), v.i. To lessen; to be- 
come or appear less or smaller ; as, the ap- 
parent size of an object diminishes as we 
recede from it. 

W'hat judgment I had increases rather than dimin- 
ishes. Drytien. 

—Decrease, Diminish. See under Degrease, 
Syn. 'To lessen, decrease, dwindle, contract, 
shrink, subside, abate. 

Dimlnishatole (di-min'ish-a-bl), a. Capalde 
of being reduced in size or quality, 
Diminislied. (di-min'isht), p. and a. less- 
ened; made smaller; reduced in size ; con- 
tracted; degraded. . 

In who.se sight all the. stars 
Hide their diminished heads, Milton. 

—Diminished arch, an arch less than a semi- 
circle . — Diminished bar, hx joinery, the bar 
of a sash which is thinnest on its inner edge. 

— Diminished interval, in rnusio, an interval, 
made less than minor, thus G sharp to F 
natural is a diminished seventh, G to F 
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being a minor seventh, and G sharp being a 
semitone less than the minor interval.— 
Dimintihed subject, in music, a subject in- 
troduced with notes half or (luarter the 
value of those in which they were originally 
enunciated. — -Oinwwisiied triad, in music, 
the chord consisting of two thirds on the 
subtonic, as .11, D, F, in the key of C. 
Diminisher (di-min'ish-er), n. He who or 
that which diminishes. 

DiminisMngly (di-min'lsh-iug-li), adv. In 
a manner to lessen reputation. 

I never heard him censure, or so much as speak 
di7ninuhuts:ly of any one who was absent. LocAse. 

Diminislimg-stuff (tU-min'ish-ing-stuf), n. 
In sMp-huilding, planks wrought under the 
w'ale.s of a ship, diminishing gradually till 
they come to the thickness of the bottom 
plank. 

Dimiiiislimentt (di-min'ish-ment), n. Di- 
minution. Choice. 

Diminuendo (dim-in'u-en"d6). [It] In 
musio, an instruction to the performer to 
lessen the volume of sound from loud to 
soft, usually marked thus r=»-. 

Diminuent ( di - min ' u - ent ), a. Lessening. 
[Rare or obsolete.] 

The comparative degree in such kind of expres- 
sions being usually taken for a dimimteut term, 

Bp. Sti}t(ierso7i, 

Diminutet (di'min-ut), a. Small. ‘Prices 
m&Ae dvminvte.' Jer. Taylor. 
Diminutelyt (di'min-vit-li), adv. In a di- 
minute manner; in a manner which lessens. 

An execrrition only; but that too, eliiptically and 
dimimitdy uttered. Bp. Sanderson. 

Diminution (di-min-u'shon), n. [L. dindp- 
utio {demimitio), a lesseniifg, from diminuo 
(deminuo), to lessen by taking something 
from— de, .and miimo, to lessen, from minus, 
less.] 1. The act of diminishing or lessen- 
ing: a making smaller: opposed to mtgmen- 
taiion; as, t\m diminutiori ot size, of wealth, 
of power, of safety. — 2. The state of becom- 
ing or appearing less; opposed to increase; 
as, the diminution of the apparent diameter 
of a receding body; the diminution ot the 
velocity of a projectile.— 8. Discredit; loss 
of dignity; degradation. 

Nor thinks it diminntion to be rank’d 
: In military honour next. Philip.. 

4. Deprivation of dignity ; a lessening of 
estimation. 

Make me wise by the truth, for my own soul’s sal- 
vation, and I shall not regard the world’s opinion or 
dimittielion of me. Sp. Gauden. 

5. In inusia, the imitation of or reply to a 
subject in notes of half the length or value 
of those of the subject itself.— 6. In lato, an 
omission in the record, or in some point of 
the proceedings, which is certified in a writ 
of error on tlie part of either plaintiff or 
defendant.— 7. In her. the defacing of .some 
particular point in the escutcheon.— 8. In 
arch, the gradual decrease in the diameter 
of the shaft of a column from the base to 
the capital. See Entasis.— Syn. Decrease, 
lessening, reduction, abridgment, abate- 
ment, deduction. 

Diminutive (di-min'ut-iv), a. [Fr. diminu- 
tif; It. diininuitivo. See Diminution.] 

1. Small _; little ; narrow; contracted; as-, a 
diminutive race of men or other animals ; a 
diminutive thought. -r2. Having the power 
of diminishing dr lessening; that abridges 
or decreases; tending to diminish. ‘Diminur- 
tfw of liberty. ‘ Shaftesbury. 

Diminutive (di-min'ut-iv), n. l.f Anytliing 
of very small size. 

Ah, how the poor world is pestered with such 
waterflies, of nature, Shah. 

2. t Anything of very small value; a small 
coin. : 

Most monster-like, be shown 
For poor’st for doits. Shah. 

S.f In oM med. anything that diminishes or 
abates. 

Diet, dimittittives, alteratives, cordials, correctors, 

. as before. Bttrton. 

4. In gram, a word formed from another 
word, usually an appellative or generic 
term, to express a little thing of the kind; 
as, in Latin, lapillus, a little stone, from 
lapis; cellula, a little cell, from cella, a cell; 
in TveiicJi, maisonnette, a little house, from 
maison, a house ; in English, manikin, a 
little man, from man; rivulet, which is a 
double diminutive, being from L. rivuhis, a. 
diminutive of rimis, a river, with the Eng- 
lish diminutive termination -et. ‘Baby- 
isms and dear dwimMfiws.’ Tennyson. 
Diminutively ( di-miu'ut-iv-li ), adv. In a 
diminutive manner; in a manner to lessen; 
as, to speak of another. 
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Diminutiven.ess(di-min'ut-iv-nes),n. Small- 
ness; littleness; want of hulk; want ot 
dignity. 

Dimish (diraTsh), a. Same as Dimmish. 
Dimission t (di-mi'shon), n. Leave to de- 
part. 

Dimissory(di-miB'so-ri),a. [l-L-iJimissoniMs. 
See Dismiss.] l. Sending away; dismissing 
to another jurisdiction.— 2. Granting leave 
to depart. — Letter dimissory, a letter given 
by a bishop to a canilidate for holy orders, 
having a title in his diocese, dii’ected to 
some other bishop, and giving leave for the 
hearer to be ordained by him. 

Dimitt (di-mit'), v.t. [L. dimitto, to send 
dilferent ways, to let go. See Dismiss.] To 
permit to go; to grant; to farm; to let. 
Dimity (di'mi-ti), n. [It. dimito; L.L. dimit- 
um, from Gr. dimitos, of double thread — as 
a noun, dimity— df for dis, twice, and niitos, 
a thread. Another etymology refers it to 
Darnietta. ] A stout cotton fabric ornamented 
in the loom by raised stripes or fancy figures; 
it is rarely dyed, but usually employed 
white for bed and bed-room furniture. 
Dimly (dlniTi), adzi. [See Dim.] l. In a dim 
or obscure manner ; with imperfect sight. 

2. Not brightly or clearly; with a faint 
light. 

Their temples shone. Dryden. 

Dimmish (dim'iah), a. 1. Somewhat dim; 
obscui’e. — 2. Somewhat dim-sighted. 

My eyes are somewhat dimmish grown. S-zui/i. 

Dimmy (dim'i), a. Somewhat dim. ‘Yon 
dimmy clouds.’ Sir P. Sidney. 

Dimness (dim'nes), 71. 1. Dulness of sight; 
as, the dimness of the eyes. — 2. State of 
being dim or obscure; want of clearness: 
applied to the medium through which any- 
thing is seen. 

With such thick dimness . . . filled the air. 

Co’wper. 

3. Want of distinctness; faintness: applied 
to the object looked at; as, the dimness of a 
view or of a colour.— 4. Want of brightness; 
as, the dimness of gold or silver. — 5. Want 
of clear apprehension; vagueness; dulness; 
as, dimness of memory. 

Answerable to this dimness of their perception, 
was the whole system and body of their religion. 

Dr. H, More. 

—Darkness, Obscurity, Dimness. See Daek- 
NESS. 

Di molto (de mol'to). [It.] In mimic, very; 
as, largo di mmlto, very much lai'go. 
Dimorphic (di-mor'flk), a. Having two dis- 
tinct forms; dimorphous. 

a large proportion of the trees of temperate 
climates bear only flowers thus dimorphic, 

Nat. Hist. Rev. 

Dimorphism (dl-mor'flzm), n. [Gr. difor 
dis, twice, and moiyihe, form.] 1. In crystal 
the property of assimilng two incompatible 
forms; the property of c^stallizing in two 
distinct forma not derivable from each 
other. Thus, sulphur assumes one form 
when crystallizing at a high temperature, 
and another wholly different when becom- 
ing solid at the ordinary temperature. 
Hence the same chemical substance may 
form two or more distinct species. Thus, 
carbon in one foi’m is the diamond, in an- 
other graphite, &c.— 2. In 6of. the condition 
when analogous organs of plants of the same 
species appear under two very dissimilai’ 
forms. 

In the oak, beech, chestnut, and pine, for example, 
this dimorphism is extreme. In the stamen-bearing 
flowers, we find no rudiment of a pistil— in the pistil- 
bearing, no rudiment of a stamen. Nat. Hist. Rev. 

3. In zool. difference of form between mem- 
bers of the same species, as when the females 
vary according to the season, or the males 
are constantly unlike the females. 

Dimorphism has been observed by KOlliker in 
the Pennatulidm (Octocoralla). Each compound 
organism, or polypary, presents two different kinds 
of polypes^ — one of which is tentaculiferous and 
provided with sexual organs, while the other has 
neither tentacles nor any sexual apparatus. Huxley. 

Dimorphous (di-moi-'fus), a. 1, In crystal 
a term applied to a substance whose crystals 
occur in two distinct forms. Thus, the 
crystals of sulphate of nickel, if deposited 
from an acid solution, are square prisms ; 
hut if from a neutral solution, they ai-e 
right rhombic prisms.— 2. In Jot and zool 
characterized by dimorphism. 

Dimple (dim'pl), n. [Probably a diminu- 
tive fonn from an intens. of dip or deep. 
Comp. G. diimpel, tumpel, apool,] 1. A small 
natural depression in the cheek or other 
part of the face, as the chin; a slight inter- 
ruption to the uniform rounded flow of the 
facial lines, appearing especially in youth 
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and in smiling, and hence regarded as a sign 
of good-hiimour, hapiriness, or merriment. 

Smileii ' 

Such as hang on Hebe*!! cheek 
And love to live in dimple sleek. Milton. 

2. A Blight depression or indentation on any 
surface. 

Dimple (dim'pl), v.i. pret. & pp. dimpled; 
ppr. dimpling. To farm dimples; to .sink 
into depressions or little inequalities. ‘As 
shallow streams ran all the w’ay.’ 

Pojie, 

Dimple (dim'pl), v.t. To mark with dimples. 
Dimpled (dim'pld), a. Set with dimples; 
having cheeks mai’ked by diinple.s. 

On each side her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys like smiling Cupids. 

Skiih. 

Dimplement (dim'pl -ment), n. State of 
being marked with dimples or gentle depres- 
sions. [Rare or poetical.] 

I dareil to rest, or wander,— like a rest,— 

And view the ground’s most gentle dimplement, 
(As if God’s fitiger touched, but did not press, 

In making England !) A". R. Brazening. 

Dimply (dim'pli), a. Full of dimples or 
small depressions. ‘The flood.’ J. 

Warton. 

Dimyaria (di-mi-il'ri-a), n.pl. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and mys, a muscle.] A general name 
for tliose bivalves whose shells are closed by 
two adductor muscles, distinct and widely 
removed from each other, as in the mussel. 
The two muscular attachments are always 
visible on the inside of the shell. 

Dimyary (di'mi-a-ri), n. A bivalve mollusc 
whiclt closes its shell by means of two ad- 
ductor muscles. 

Dimyary (di'mi-a-ri), a. Pertaining or lie- 
longing to the Dimyaria. 

Din (din), n. [A. Sax. dyn, dyne, noise, 
tlmnder; eorth-dyne, an eartluinake. Cog. 
Icel. dyiir, din, dynja, to resound; from the 
same root as Skr. dkvan, to sound. ] N oise ; 
a loud sound; particularly, a rattling, clat- 
tering, or rumbling sound, long continued ; 
as, the din of arms; the din of war. "The 
dust, and din, and steam of toivn.’ Ten- 
nyson. 

The g'uests are met, the feast is set, — 

May’st hear the merry 

Dill(dln),-«.f. pret. &pp. dm7ied;pjir. dinning. 
To sti-ike with continued or confused sound; 
to stun with noise; to harass with clamour. 

‘ Din your ears witli hungry cries. ’ Otway. 
"This hath been oiton dinned in my ears.’ 
Swift. 

Dinar (de-nar'), n. [Ar. and Per., from L. 
denaiius.] An oriental coin and money. 
Dindle (din'dl), n. A local name for the 
common and com sow-tlxistles, as also for 
hawk-weed. 

Dine (din), v.i. pret. «S pp. dined; ppr. din- 
ing. [Fr. diner, O. F. disvzer, Pr. disnar, 
L.L. dimare, the origin of which is very 
doubtful, hut which probably: arose from de- 
ccenare, a verb hypothetically formed from 
L. de, and cocna, dinner or supper. By the 
shifting of the accent decoenare would be- 
come dceenare, then deswctrc and disnare. 
This is the view talcen by Diez, and sup- 
ported by Scheler and Pott. Littrd, Malm, 
and others, derive it from disjcjimai-e, from 
L. prefix d'ia, and jejunare, to fast (whence 
dijaimer). Some derive it from L. desinere, 
to leave off— the hour of dinner implying 
the cessation of labour.] To eat the chief 
meal of the day; to take dinner. 

Tile hungry judges .soon the sentence .sign. 

And wretches hang, that jurymen may fl'u.v. 

—To dine out, to take dinner elsewhere 
than at one’s own residence. — - To dine, 
with Duke Humphrey, to he dinneriess; a 
phrase said to have originated from the ’ 
circumstance that a part of the public 
walks in Old St. Paul’s, London, was called 
Duke Humphrey’s Walk (being near his 
tomb), and that those who could not pay 
for a dinner at a tavern were accustomed 
to promenade here in the hope of meeting 
an acquaintance, and getting an invitation 
to dine. The phrase, however, may be con- 
nected with the report that Dulre Hum- 
phrey, son of Henry IV., was starved to 
death. 

Dine (din), v.t. pret. & pp. dined; ppr. din- 
ing. To give a dinner to ; to furnish with 
the principal meal; to afford convenience 
for dining; as, the landlord dined a hundred 
men. 

A table massive enough to hav-e AWrf Johnnie 
Armstrong and his merry men. Sir If'.' Scott, 

Dine (din), n. Dimier-iimu ; mid-day. 
[Scotch.] , 
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DIKER-OUT 


We tw* h.te pai'Ii't i' tiif „„„„ 

“tihH .1- aiiunt; fy.>m ml m wm- 
iianv: oiio wliu vi'i't-ivt's jiml attepts 
nivUatioiis to ilimii.’)'. ■ A lilteral landloi tl^ 

jikettcalt (di-n«t''ik-«!>. «. [6r. ^ 

w-!iil-l roiltJii, trow dinr:. a_V'’]iiil;] 
foiirui; ttiiiiitig on an axis; spmmng. Sit 

Dinette *(dG-iit-‘t'). »■ [Dim. of I’l’- 

! A ftoi't of i.rditiiinm-y dinner abont 
2 o'clock; a luncliBun. See extract under 

1 A Nax. dnricfian^ Ic;oL tiengiay Sw. tianmf 
to knock, to beat. I’roliaoly ot onoiuato- 
poetic origin- .1 1. To tliiw or dasli tviOi vio- 
lence. ‘'iV( dimr the book a oolt’s distance 
from him,’ Milton. [Rave.]— 2. [O.E. and 
Scotch.] (a) To dash; to pound; to break. 

To see his poor auld mither’s pot 
T)iusrf««g in staves. Mo-ns. 

(b) To prove too much fitr; to beat; to pose; 
to nonplus. 

But a’: your doing.t to rehearse . . 

Wad rfw,4r a Lawland tongue or Erse. Burns. 

DiHg (ding), v.i. 1. To blujitcr; to bounce. 

He Iniffs and*'«OT, because we will not spend the 
little we have left, to get him the title of Lord Strut. 

ArbuUinot. 

2, To sound, as a bell; to ring. If. Irving.— 
S. In Sctitch, («) to descend; to. fall; used as 
in the phrase ‘/('.f dingin’ on,’ which is ap- 
plied to a fall of rain, hail, or snow. (6) lo 
lie defeated; to be gainsaid; to be over- 
turned.: . ' , 

:But facts are chiels that winna Ak? 

And downa be disputed. Burns. 

Ding-dong (ding'dong). The sound of bells, 
or any similar aouml of contmuous strokes. 
-To (JO at or to it ding-dong, to fight in right 
earnest. 

His courage was flusli’d, iie'd venture a hriish, 

And thus they 7 i/£')ii io ii dzji^-dcng. Old halltxd. 

Dinghy, Dingey (ding'gi).n. A boat varying 
in size In different localities; the dinghies of 
Bombay are 12 to 20 feet long, 5 tof feet 
broad, and about 2 feet deep, -with a rak- 
ing mast, and navigated by three or four 
men. The dinghies of Catch are 30 to 50 
feet long, an’d 20 to 100 tons burden; 
built of jungle and teak wood, and have a 
WBW of twelve to twenty men. The dinghies 
of Calcutta are small passage-boats for the 
poorer classes, rarely used with a sail; they 
are not painted, but merely nibbed with 
: nut-oil, which imparts to them a sombre 
colouu This name is now also applied to a 
ship's small-boat. Spelled also Dhingy, 

: Bingy. ■ 

Dinginess (din'ji-ues), n. The quality of 
being dingy; a dusky or dark hue; brown- 
ness." . 

'Dittgle (ding'gl), 11 . [Apparently a form of 
dtmWeanddtHipfe.] A narrow dale or valley 
between hills; a small secluded and em- 
bowered valley. ‘Dingle, or bushy dell.* 
Milton. 

Dingle-dangle (ding'gl-dang'gl), adv. loose- 
ly; m a dangling manner. ‘ Boughs hanging 
Mngle-dangle over the, edge of the dell.’ 
Ifarfon.: , 

Dingo (ding'go), n. Tlie Australian dog 
(Cfoiis Dingo), of a wolf-like appe.n’ance, 
:.and extremely fierce. The ears are short 
. and erect, the. tail rather bushy, and the 
hair is of a reddish-dun eolflur. It is very 
destructive to the flocks, killing more than 
.it eats;: so It is systematically destroyed. ' It 
: is supposed to be anlmportation, but whence 
is unceidain, 

Dlngthriftt (ding'thrift), n. A spendthrift. 

: Wiit thou, therefore, a drunkard be. 

Brant. 

Dingy (din'ji), a. [Probably from dung.'] 
Soiled; sullied; of a dark colour; brown; 
dusky; dun. 

Even the ArWej' and the Pastmam which seem to 
: have been the hast conducted and the most prosper- 
ous, were wretchedly printed on scraps of dingy 
.paper,: such as would not now be tliought good 
enough for street ballads. Macmilay. 

Dining-room (dui'ing-rOm), a. A room for 
a family or for company to dine or take 
tlieir principal meaLs in; a place for public 
dining; a room for entertainments. 

Dink (dingk), u. [A nasalized form akin to 
dight, deck. See Deck, DifiHS.j Keatly 
dressed; trim; tidy; peif;; contemptuous. 
[Scotch.] 

My lady's dittk, my lady’.s drest, 

: The flower and fancy 0 the west. Bums, 


Dink (dingk), n. A [See above.] To dress; 
to adorn. Sir }^. Scott, [Scotch.] 
Dimaont (din'mout), n. A wether between 
one and two years old, or that has not yet 
been twice shorn. [Scotch.] ^ 

Dinna (din'na). Do not, [Scotch.] 

Dinner (dinTifir), n. [Fr. diner. See Dine J 
1 The principal meal of the day, m which 
respect it may be said to coinespond with 
the deipnon of the Greeks and the ccena of 
the Homans, both these meals being of the 
most elaborate kind and taken in the even- 
ing. In medieval and modern Europe the 
common practice, down to the middle of 
the last century, was to take this meal about 
mid-day. Since that time the hour of dinner 
has been gradually put back till it has 
reached from six to eight in the evening 

fha Tvanl-flilpT nlnasfis. 


The Court Awacc-tew, in th e reign of George in. , 
was at the Hanoveruin hour of four o’clock. During 
the reign of George IV. it gradually crept up to six 
o'clock, and finally became ste.ady at the Indian 
hour of seven, and so remained until tlie reign of Her 
Most gracious Maje.sty, when the formal Court <ii»- 
ner-hSur became eight o’clock. These : innovations 
on tlie national hours of meals did not meet the ap- 
proval of the medical faculty, and in consequence a 
dinette At two o’clock was prescribed. This has ever 
since been the favourite Court meal, being in reality 
a substantial hot repast, which has exploded tlie old- 
fasliioned luncheon of cold viands. The Queen. 


2. An entertainment; a feast. 

Behold, I have prepared my dinner. Mat. xxii. 4. 

Dinner (din'nCr), v.i. To take dinner; to 
dine. [Scotch,] 

Sae far I sprachled up the brae, 

1 dinner'd wi’ a lord. Burns. 


Dinner-liour (dm'nsr-our), n. The hour at 
which dinner is taken; the hour spent in 
dining. See Dinner. 

Dinnerless (din'nfir-les), a. Having no din- 
ner. ‘ Lusty mowers labouring cUnnerlest. ' 
Tennyson. 

Dinnerly (din'ngr-li), a. Of or pertaining 
to dinner. Copley. 

Dinner-table (din'n6r-ta-bl), n. A table at 
which dinner is taken. 

Dinner-time (din'n6r-tim), n. The usual 
time of dining. 

Dinnle (din'nl), n. [Freq. and dim. oi din, 
noise.] A tremulous motion, especially 
with reverberation; a vibration; a thrill. 
[ScotelL] 

Ane aye thinks at the first dinnle o’ the sentence, 
tliey haa heart aneugh to die rather than bide out 
for sax weeks, but they aye bide the sax weeks out 
for a’ that. Sir IV. Scott. 

Dinnle (din'nl). v.i. To shake with a tremu- 
lous motion, accompanied by a correspond- 
ing sound; to reverberate; to thiHl; to vib- 
rate. [Scotch.] 

The chief piper of . , . Mac-Ivor was peram- 
bulating the court before the door of his chieftain's 
quarters, and, as Mrs. Flockhart was pleased to ob- 
serve, ‘ garring the vera stane and lime wa’s dinnle 
wi’ his screeching.’ Sir IV. Scott. 

Dinomis, Deinornis (di-nor'nis), n. [Gr. 
deinos, terrible, and omis, a bird,] A genus 
of extinct cursorial birds, of a gigantic size, 
which formerly inhabited New Zealand. 
The species (of which five have been recog- 
nized) resembled in general form the ostrich, 
but were of a much larger size. The largest 



: Dinornis (pelvic and leg bones and outline of body). 

must have stood at least 14 feet in height, 
and probably more; several of its bones ai'e 
at least ttvlce the size of those of the ostrich; 
but the body seems to have been more 
bulky in proportion, and the tarsus tvas 
shorter and stouter, in order to sustain its 


weiglit. Rv the natives of New Zealand 
they are called raoa. It is supposed pro- 
l>al)le that they became extinct in the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century, as traditions 
are still current among the natives con- 
cerning them. 

Dinosauria (di-no-sa'ri-a), n. See Deino- 

SAURIA. ^ ^ . 

Dinoiliere (di'no-ther), n. Same as Dino- 
therimn. . 

Dinotheri’am (dl-no-the'ri-mn), n. [Gn 
deinos, terrible, and Mnon, wild beast. J A 



Dinotherium restored. 


genus of extinct gigantic mammals occur- 
ring in the strata of the tertiary formation. 
The remains have been found most abun- 
dantly at Epplesheim in Hesse Darmstadt, 
but fragments occur also in seveml parts of 
France, Bavaria, and Austria. The largest 
species hitherto discovered (D. giganteum) 
is calculated to have attained the length of 
18 feet. It had a probosci.s and two tusks 
placed at the anterior extremity of the lower 
jaw, and curved downwards somewliat sifter 
the maimer of those in the upper jaw of the 
walrus. The zoological position of the Dino- 
thei’ium (of which there seem to be several 
species) is that of a probo.scidean allied to 
the eleplnint. The skull, molar teeth, and 
scapular hone are the only portions yet dis- 
covered. Kaup regards it as intermediate 
between the ma.stodons and tapirs, and ter- 
restrial, while Blainville and Pictet reg.ai’d 
it as allied to the sea-cows, and inhabiting 
the embouchure of great rivers, and uproot- 
ing the marsh and aquatic plants which con- 
stituted its food with its tusks. 

Dinoxide (din-oks'id), n. Same as Dioxide. 

Dinsome (din'sum), a. Full of din; giving 
forth a loud sound; noisy. ‘The dinsome 
toun.’ Burns. [Scotch.] 

Block and studdie ring and reel 

Wi’ dinsome clamour. Burns. 

Dint (dint), n. [Probably an imitative word. 
A. Bax. dynt, a blow, O.E. and So. dunt, leel. 
dynt, a stroke. Akin to din and ding, . See 
Dent.] 1 . A blow; a stroke. 

That mortal ditii, 

Save he who reigns above, none can resist. Milian. 
2. The mark made by a blow; a cavity or 
impression made by a blow or bj' pressure 
on a substance; a dent. 

His hands had made a Diyden. 

—By dint of, by the force or power of; by 
means of; as, to win hy dint of arms, hy duit 
of war, by dint of argument or importunity. 
And now by dint ei’’finger.s and of eyes, 

And words repeated after her, he took 
A lesson in her tongue. Byron. 

Dint (dint), v.t. To make a mark or depres- 
sion on or in, as by a blow or by pressure; 
to dent. Spenser. 

Dintless (dint'les), a. Without a dint. 

(Lichen and mosses), meek creatures! the first 
mercy of the earth, veiling with hushed .softness its 
dintless rocks, Ruskin. 

Din’Uineratidn (di-nu'm6i’-a"slion), n. The 
act of numbering singly. [Rare.] 

Diocesan (di-os'es-an or di'6-ses-an), a. [See 
D.t00E.SE.] Pertaining to a diocese.— Dm- 
cesan courts, the consistorial or consistory 
courts. See Consistory. 

Diocesan (di-os'es-an or di'6-ses-an), n. A 
bishop as related to his own diocese; one 
in possession of a diocese, and having the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over it. 

Diocese (di'o-ses), n. [Gr. clioikesis, admini- 
stration, a province or jurisdiction — dia, 
and oikesis, residence, from oikeb, to dwell, 
oikos, a house. ] X. t A district or division of 
a country; a jirovince. 

Wild boars are no rarity in this rffflcfjc, vvhich.the 
Moors hunt and kill in a manly pastime. 

L, Addison. 

2 . The circuit or extent of a bishop’s jurisdic- 
tion; an ecclesiastical division of a kingdom 
or state, subject to the authority of aijishop. 
Every diocese is divided into areluleacon- 
ries, each .archdeaconry (nominally) into 


Fate, far, fat, fiiU; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. abwne; j'. Sc. icy. 



DIOCESENEE 


rural deaneries (see DEAiS), and erery dean- 
ery into parishes. 

Biocesenert (di'6-ses-n6r), n. One who be- 
longs to a diocese. ‘ Parisliioners or diocese- 
ners.’ Bacon. 

Diocess (di'd-ses), ri. Same as Diocese. 

Bioctaliedral {dI-ok' ta-he"dral), a. [Or. 
prefix cli, dis, twice, and E. octahedral.} In 
erifstal. having the fonn of an octahedral 
prism with tetrahedral summits. 

Biodia (di-o'di-a), n. [Gr. diodos, a passage 
through— di for dia, through, along, and 
kudos, a way, many of the species growing by 
the waysides.] Agenus of decumbent herbs, 
nat. order Rubiaceee, natives of the warmer 
regions of America and Africa. The species 
are rather pretty trailing shrubs, with small 
white fiowers. 

Biodon (di'o-don), n. [Gr. di, dis, twice, and 
odoits, odontos, a tooth.] A linnamn genus 
of teleosfean fishes now giving its nazne 
to a family. Diodontidaz (Gymnodontes of 
Cuvier), of the order Plectognathi, so called 
hecau.se their jaws are not divided, and 
only e.xhibit one piece of bony substance 
above and another below, so that the crea- 

, ture appears only to have two teeth. They are 
all natives of warm climates, and live on crus- 



Diociou Hystrix. 


taoeans and sea-weeds, for the trituration 
of which their mouth is admirably adapted. 
■Several of them, especially of the genera 
.Siodon and Tetraodon, are remarkable for 
the array of spiny points which they Izear on 
their skin, and for the power they have of 
inflating the bells', which then gives them 
the appearance of the bristly husk of a 
chestnut; hence the French call them orhes 
cpinmx. For 'the same reason they have 
been designated Porcupine Fish, Sea-hedgo- 
hogs, and Prickly Globe-fish. This family 
includes the sun-fish. 

BiodOJxtidas (di-o-dont'i-de), n. pi. A family 
of fishes. See Diodon. 


■Bicecia (di-e'shi-a), n. [Gr. di, dis, double, 
smd oikos, house.] The twenty-second class 
of plants in the artificial sj'stem of Linmeus. 



Dicecia. — Male and Female Plants of Valizs^ 
7\eria spiralis. 


It comprehends such genera as have male 
or stamen-bearing flowers on one plant, and 
. female or pistil-hearing flowers on another, 
as willows. 

Bioecious, BicBOian(di-e'shu.s, di-e'shi-an),a. 
1. In 6of. having stamens oil one plant and 
pistils on another. The willow, the poplar, 
&c., are dioecious.— 2. In zool. noting those 
animals in which the sexes are distinct; 
that is, in which the germ-cell or ovum is 
produced by one individual (female), and 
. the: sperm-cell, or spermatozoid, by another 
(male). Opposed to moreceeioMi?, 
Bioeciousness (dl-e'shus-nes), :n. The state 
or quality of being dioecious. Danoin. 
Bicecism (di-e'siziu). Same as Bioeciousness. 

- Sachs. ' : 

Biogenes-crah (di-oj'cii-5z-kralj), n, A spe- 
cies of Ccmiobita, soinew'hat like our hermit- 
crab, found in the West Indies; so called 
from its selecting a shell for its residence, 
as the Cynic philosopher did his tub. 
Blogenes-cup (di-oj'en-ez-kup), n. In anat. 


S,9o; j,job; 
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Venus’ Fly-trap {Diojicset 
mtiscipttla). 


a term applied to the cup-like cavity of the 
liand, formed by bending the metacarpal 
hone of the little finger. 

BioiCOUS, Biolc (di-oi'kus, di'oik), a. Dioe- 
cious (which see). 

Biomedea (di-o'mS-de"a), n. [From the 
hero DiomMdes, whose compaulons were 
fabled to have been turned into sea-birds.] 
A genus of swimming-birds to which belong 
the most common species of albatross. 
Bion, Bloon. (di'on, di-a'on), n. [Gr. di, 
double, oon, an egg.] A genus of plants, iiat. 
order Cycadaceaj. The seeds of D. edule, a 
Mexican plant, yield a kind of arrow-root. 
Dions^a (di-6-ne'a), n. [From Diirne, one of 
the names of Venus.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Dros- 
eracea). Only 
one species is 
known, D. mus- 
eijnila (Venus’ 
fly-trap), a na- 
tive of the sandy 
savannas of Car- 
olma and Flori- 
da. It has a 
rosette of root 
leaves, from 

which rises a na- 
ked scape bear- 
ing a corj'inh of 
largish white 
flowers. The 

leaves have a 
dilated petiole 
and a slightly- 
stalked 2-lobed 
lamina, with 
three short stiff 
bristles on each 
lobe. The bris- 
tles are remark- 
ably irritable, and when touched by a fly or 
other insect the lobes of the leaf .suddenly 
close on and capture the insect. It is said 
to digest the food thus captured by means 
of a fluid which dissolves it exactly lilm 
ordinaiy gastric juice. 

Bionysos, Bionysus (di-6-ni'sos, di-6-ni'- 
sus), n. In G-reek myth, the youthful, beauti- 
ful, effeminate god of wine, called also 
Bakchos by the Greeks, and Bacchus by the 
Eomans. See Bacchus. 

Biophantine (di-6-fan'tin), a. Of or per- 
taining to Diophantus of Alexandria, the 
first Greek writer on algebra, who floim- 
ished, according to some about the middle 
of the foui'th century, according to others 
about the end of the sixth.— Biophantine 
a nalysis, that branch of algebra which treats 
of indeterminate questions, of which the 
following are examples:— To find two whole 
numbers the sum of whose squares is a 
square. To find three commensurable mmi- 
bers such that the sum of the squares of two 
of them shall be equal to the scpiare of the 
third. 

Biopside (di-op'sid), n. [Gr. diopsis, a view 
through— di for dia, through, and opsis, a 
view.] A rare mineral, a variety or sub- 
species of augite, occurring in pri.smatic 
crystals, of a vitreous lustre, and of a pale 
green, or a greenish or yellowish white. 
A variety with four-sided prisms has been 
called inussite, from Mus,sa in Piedmont. 
It resembles sahlite. It is a monosilicate 
of lime and magnesia. 

Biopsis (di-op'sis), m. [Gr. di, dis, double, 
and dps, eye.] 1. A genus of dipterous 
insects, family . 

Museidm, the 
members of 
which are re- 
markable for the 
Immense pro- 
longation of the 
sides of , the 
head, the head 
appemiig as if 
it were furnish- 
ed with two long 
horns, each hav- 
ing a knot at its 
apex. All the 
known species are from the tropical parts 
of the Old World.-— 2. A genus of turhella- 
rian worms. 

Bioptase (di-op'tas), n. [Fr. , from Gr. di for 
dia, through, and qpteo, from optomai, to 
see.] Emerald copper ore, silicate of copper, 
a translucent mineral, occurring ci'ystal- 
lized in six-sidod prisms. 

Biopter, Dioptra (di-op't6r, di-op'tra), n. 
[vSeo Diop'raio.] An instruhient once ein- 



Diopais. 


ployed in measming the altitude of distant 
objects, and for taking levels. 

Bioptric, BiopMcal (di-op'trik, di-opTrik- 
al), a. [Gr. aioptrikos, from dia, througli, 
and the root op, to see.] 1. Affording a 
medium for the sight; assisting the sight in 
the view of distant objects. 

View tile asperitie.s of tlie moon through a dioMfteJb 
glass, and venture at the proportion of her hills by 
their ahadows. Dr. H. Mon. 

2. Pertaining to dioptrics, or the science of 
refracted light.— Bioptr/i! system, in Ughl- 
liouses, the mode of lighting in which the 
illumination is produced by a central lamp, 
theraysfrom wMch are transmitted througli 
a combination of lenses surrounding it. 
Called also the Refracting System. 
Bioptrios (di-op'triks), n. That part of optics 
which ti’eats of the refractions of light pass- 
ing through different mediums, as through 
air, water, or glass, iuid especially tiirough 
lenses. The term is now not much used by 
scientifie wi-iters, the phenomena to which : 
it refers being treated under the general 
head of refraction (which see). See also 
Lens, Lisht, Optics. 

Biorama (di-6-ra'nia), n. [Gr. dia, and hor- 
ama, a view, from horau, to sec.] 1. A mode 
of painting and of scenic exhibition invented 
liy Messrs. Daguen-e and Bouton. It pro- 
duces a far greater degree of optical illusion 
tlian the panorama, and is suitable as well 
for arcliitectural and interior views as for 
landscape. The peculiar and almost ziiagi- 
cal effect of the diorama arises in a con- 
siderable measure from the contrivance 
employed in exhibiting the painting, which 
is viewed through a large aperture or pro- 
scenium, partly by reflected and partly by 
transmitted light, and light and shade are 
produced by coloured screens or blinds. — 
2. A building in whicii dioramic paintings 
are exhibited. 

Dioramic (di-6-ram'ik), a. Pertaining to 
diorama, 

Diorisra (di'6-rizin), n. [Gr. diorismos, a dis- 
tinction, from diorizo, to draw a boundary 
through— di for dta , through, aud /tom', a 
boundary.] Distinction; definition. [Bare.] 
Dioristio, Dioristical (di-6-ris'tik, di-6-ris - 
tilc-al), a. Distinguisliing; defining. [Eare.] 
Bioristioally (di-o-rist'ik-al-li), ddv. In a 
distinguishing manner. [Bare.] 

Biorite (di'o-rit), n. [Gr. diorizo, to draw' a 
boundary through, to separate— the stone 
being fomed of distinct portions. See 
Diorism.] a tough crystalline trap-rock, of 
a whiti.sh colour, speckled with. black or. 
greenish, black. It consists of hornblende 
and a trlclinic felspai- albite or oligoclase. 

It may be either metamorphic or volcanic 
in origin. 

Diorthosis (di-or-tluysis), n. [Gr., from dio?'- 
tliob, to make straight— di for dia, tlu-ough, 
and orthos, straight.] A putting right, 
straight, or in proper order; rectification; 
restoration of a limb to shape or position. 
Diorthotic (di-or-thot'ik), a. [Gr. diorthbti- 
kos, corrective. See DiOETHQSis. ] > Pvelating 
to the emendation or correction of ancient 

te.xts,. . 

Is'osQonerhad Scaliger placed himself by comroon 
cciijsent at the head of textual criticism, than he took 
leave for ever of (fforf/toffiT criticism. 

LoHti. Quart. Rev. 

Bioscorea (dl-os-kd're-a), n. [After P. Bios- 
corides, the Greek physician.] The genus of 
plants, nat. order Dioscnrcacem, wliich fur- 
nish the tropical esculents called yams.: 
Tliey are perennial fleshy-rooted,, or tuher- 
ous dioecious plants, with annual twining 
steins, and loose clusters of small green : 
flowers. The species are found in Asia and , 
America, and the roots or tubers of B. alata, ; 
D, aculeata, D. Batatas, and D. satim, a.T& 
important articles of food in tropical cli- 
mates, and are eaten as the potato is with 
us. See Yam. . ,. . , 

Dioscoreaceae (di-os-ko're-a''se-e), n.pl A 
nat. order of endogenous plants, with alter- 
nate, reticulate-veined leaves, belonging to 
Lindley’s Dictyogens. They have tuberous 
root-stocks : and twining stems. The flowers 
are small and iniusexual. There are six 
genera with about 100 species. The acrid 
and poisonous root-stocks or yams are nutri- 
tious when cooked. Black bryony is the only 
British rejn'esentative. See DiosooRHA. 
Biosma (di-6z'ma), n. [Gr. dios, divine, and 
osme, odoiu', from ozo, to smell.] Agenus 
of rutaeeous plants Inhabiting Southern 
Africa. They have alternate or : opposite 
simple leaves, strongly marked w'ltli dots of 
transparent oil, and diffusing a powerful 


fi, .Fr. ton; ' ng, sing; th, tten; th, f/iin; w, wig; wh, w/iig; zh, anire.— See Kev. 


ch, chum; eh, Sc. loch; 
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otlour when bruised. Some sjmeies are cul- 
tivjtted fur tlieir wliito or piiikisli fluwera. 


the wiirmtT rejfioDS of fcJie world, iiat. order 
Kheiiacero. 'lie trees of lliis genus .siii.»pl,y 
elimiy woihI. That from (.Vyloii is the wood 
nf ]K Efmium; from India, of D. melaii~ 
m-iflM. awl D. BhemUer; and that from 
Mauritius D. reiiculitict,. Mm !>■ Lotos is 
the liidiaii (iittu-pliiui. It is by some sup- 
jjcf.sod to hare been the lotus-tree of the 
aneieiits. whoso fruit was said to produce 
oiilivimi. . , 

Biota id i-o'ta), n. fL, tom Gi’ diotos, har- 
ing two handles— di, dis, twice, and ous, 
fltiis, an ear, .a handle.] In aiiB. sculp. _ a sort 
of vase with two handlea, used for wine.^ 
Dioxide (di-oks'id], n. [Prefix di, dts, twice, 
and ftMffe.J An oxide consisting of one atom 
of n metal and two atoms of oxygen. 

Dip (dip), v.t. pret. & pp. dipped or dipt; 
ppr. dippimi. [A. Sax. dippan, dyppan, to 
dip. <Jog. Fris. dippe, D. dmpan, C. taufen, 
to dip. to’ baptize; A, Sax. dSpan, to dip or 
baptize, diifan, to dive, <fedf , deep; E. deep, 
ihh’fl.] 1. To plunge or immerse for a mo- 
; Meat or sliort time in water or other liquid; 

: to put into a fluid and -withdraw. 

Tlie priest dtjf his'dngar in the blood. Lev. iv. 6. 

So fishes rising from the raain, 

Can soar witli moisten’d wings on high; 

Tha niaisture dry'd they .sink again, 

And dtji tlieir wings again to fly. Swift, 

: : 2, To take or bale out, as with a ladle or 
. other vessel; as, to dip water from a boiler: 

; ; often with oMt; as, to ciip emt water.— 3. To 
plunge, as into a difficulty or dangerous 
. midertakiiiK; to engage. 

He was a little dipt in the rebellion of the commons. 

Dryden. 

4; To engage as a pledge; to mortgage. 
:‘Live on the use, and never dip thy lands.' 
Jh'i/f&«.— 5. To moist; to ivet. [Pare.] ‘A 
, cold, shuddering dew clips me all o’er.’ 

: J/fWon.—(i.To baptize by immersion. Fuller. 
Dip_(diph v.i. 1. To plunge into a liquid and 
quickly emerge; to dive pai'tially or to a 
small depth. 

Unliarniedthe water-fowl may dip 
: .In the Voisinian .mare. Macaulay. 

2, To penetrate; to pierce. ‘The vulture 
dipping in Prometheus’ side.’ Gramnlle. — 

3. To engage in a desultory way; to concern 
one self; as, to dip into the funds.— 4. To 

. look cur, smily; to read passages here and 
: there; its, to dip into a volume of history. 

' We dipt in all 

That treats of whatsoever is. Tennyson. 

; 6. To make use of a ladle or similarutensil; 
hence, to make a random selection. 

Suppose 

: tapped amoiiK- the worst and Staius chose. Dryden. 

6. To incline doivn-ward; to sink, as below 
the horizon; as, the magnetic needle dips. 

: Tile susi's rim dips, the stars rusli out. Coleridge. 

■ 'J.lmjeol, to incline downwards; to slope. 
Dip (dip), n. 1. Inclmation dorvnward; a 
sloping; a direction below a horizontal line; 
depression.— 2. A candle made by dipping 
the wick in tallow: oxrposed to mould. 

It is a solitary purser's as they are termed at 
- .sea, emitting hut feeble rays. Marryat. 

a Immersion in any liquid; a plunge; a 
:bath; as, the dip oi oars; a dip in the sea, 
—Dip of the needle, the angle which the 
magnetio needle, freely poised on its centre 
of gravity, and symmetrically lonued in 
both its ams, makes with the plane of the 
. horizon, . It is more sdentiftcally termed 
the inclimttion of the needle. —Dip or de- 
pression of (he hori- 
zo?i, the angle con- h e 
taiued by two ^ 

straight lines drawn 
from the observer’s 
. eye, the one to a 
point in the visible 
horizon, and the 
other parallel to the 
horizon,, the eye of 
the ohserver being 
supposed to be ele- 
vated above the level of the sea. Hence 
:tlie greater the elevation of the observer’s 
uye.r. ,tne greater the dip of -the horizon. 
Inthe.flg, 0 represents the, earth's centre, 

B the . observer’s eye, ea its height above 
the level; of the ; sea, B and n points in 
the, visible horizon, h e o a horizontal 
. line; the angle beo or DSH the dip of the 
horizon. — The tffp of strata, in geol. the 


inclination or angle at which strata slope or 
(Up flownwanls into the eiu'tli. This angle 
is measured from the plane of the horizon 




Dip of the Horizon. 


Geological Dip. dd. Direction or Angle of Dip. 

or level. The opposite of dip is the term 
rise, and either may be used according to 
the iiosition of the obseiwer; thus, a bed of 
eoiil which has a dip to the south whan spoken 
of from the surface, will have a rise to the 
north when spoken of from the bottom of 
the mine. The term strike is often used in 
connection with dip, being the line or direc- 
tion at right angles to the dip. See Strike, 

If a stratum or bed of rock, instead of being quite 
level, be inclined to one side, it is said to dip; the 
jjoint of the compass to which it is inclined is said to 
lie the point of dip, and the degree of deviation from 
a level or horizontal line is called the amount of dip. 

Lyell. 

Dipaschal (dl-pas'kal), a. [Or. di, dis, twice, 
and E. paschal.'] Including two passovers. 
DipcMdC (dip'chik), n. A small bird that 
dives. See Dabohick. 

Dipetalous (di-pet'al-us), a. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and petaZon, a leaf or petal. ] Having 
two flower-leaves or petals; two-petaled. 

Di petto (depet'to). [It., lit. from the 
breast.] In music, with the natural voice, 
as opposed to falsetto. 

Dipbda (dif 'da), n. [Ar,] The star /3 of the 
coiisteUation Cetus. 

Diplltheria (dif-the'ri-a), ?!-. [Gr. diphihera, 
a membrane.] An epidemic inflammatory 
disease of the air-passages, and especially 
of the throat, characterized by the forma- 
tion of a false membrane- It is most com- 
mon in the crowded districts of large cities, 
and is attributed to the action of putrid 
effluvia on. the fauces, especially the foul air 
of sewers and cess-pools. It frequently 
proves fatal. 

Diphtheritic (dif-the-rit'ik), a. Connected 
with, relating to, or fonned by diphtheria. 
‘A tbyj/tfAmffc deposit.' West. 

Diphthong (dif'thong or dip'thong), n. [Gr. 
diphtJiongos—di, dis, twice, and phthongos, 
sound; 1. diphtkongus.] A coalition or union 
of two vowels pronounced in one syllable. 
In uttering a proper diphthong both vowels 
are pronounced; the sound is not simple, but 
the two sounds are so blended as to be con- 
sidered as forming one syllable, as in joy, 
noise, bound, out. — Improper diphthong, a 
union of two or more vowels in the same 
syllable, only one of them being sounded, 
as ea, in breach, eo in people, ai in rain, 
eau in beau. 

Diphthongal (dif-thong'gal or dip-thong'- 
gal), a. Belonging to a diphthong; consist- 
ing of two vowel sounds pronounced in one 
syllable. , 

DiphthongaHy (dif-thong'gal-li or dip- 
thong'gal-U), adv. ta a diphthongal manner. 
Diphthongation (dif-thong-ga'shon ordip- 
thong-ga'shon), m. In phdol. the formation 
of a diphthong; specifically, in the develop- 
ment of language, the conversion of a 
simple vowel, as a, c, in the root of a word, 
into a diphthong by affixing another vowel, 
as f; thus, Gr. root pAa-n, s.tem phain, verb 
phaino; Gr. root ton, weakened form ten, 
stem tein, verb feznd; Gr. root da, stem dai, 
verbdaio. 

Diphycerc, Diphycercal (di'fl-sferk, di-fl- 
serk'al), a. [Gr. diphyes, of a double nature, 
and fterftos, the tail] A term applied to those 
fishes whose vertebral column extends into 
the upper lobe of the tail. The tall may be 
equally lobed (homocercal) as in the salmon, 
unequally (heterocercal) as in the shark. 
Diphyes, Diphydse (di'fi-ez, dl'fl-de), n. pi. 
[Gr. diphyes, of double nature.] Agenus and 
family of coelenterate animals, order Caly- 
cophorkla;, chai’acterized by the combina- 
tion of many indmdnals or zobida on a 
common body, from which one or two swim- 
ming discs are developed. The genera are 
oceanic. 

DiphyUous (di-fll'us), a. [Gr. di, dis, twice, 
and phyllon, a leaf.] In hot. having two 
leaves, as a calyx, &c, 

Diphyodont (di'ft-o-dont), n. [Gr. diphyes, 
double— (if, dis, twice, and phyo, to pro- 
duce— and odents, odontos, tooth.] One of 
that group of the mammalia which posaes.s 


two successive sets of teeth— a deciduous 
or milk set, and a permanent set~as distin- 
guished from the monophyodonts. wliieh 
develop only one set. The majority of mam- 
mals are diphyodonts, thougli the number 
of teeth replaced may vary; thus, in man, 
twenty teeth of the adult are preceded by 
a milk set, while in the hare the anterior 
incisors are not so preceded, but the pos- 
terior smaller incisors replace an earlier 
pair. 

Diphyozooid (di'fl-o-z6"oid), «. [Gr. di, dis, 
twice, phyo, to produce, zuon, an animal, 
and eidos] I'esemblance.] One of the de- 
tached reproductive portions of adult mem- 
bers of that order of oceanic Hydrozoa 
named Calycophorldaj. Diphyozooids swim 
about by means of their calyx. 
Diplaean.tli'US (dip-la-kan'thus), n. [Gr. 
diploos, double, and akantha, a spine.] A 
genus of fossil ganoid fishes occurring in 
the old red sandstone, characterized by 
very small scale.s, a heterocercal tail, and, 
two dorsal fins, which, like the other fins, 
were armed with a strong spine in front. 
Dipleidoscope (cli-pli'do-skop), n. [Gr. 
diploos, double, eidos, appearance, and 
s'kopeo, to see.] An instrument for indicat- 
ing the passage of the sun or a star over the 
meridian, by the coincidence of two images, 
of the object, the one formed by single and 
the other by double reflection. It consists, 
of an equilateral hollow prism, two of whose 
sides are silvered on the inside so as to be 
mirrors, while the third is formed of glass. 
The prism is adjusted so that one of the- 
silvered sides shall be exactly in the plane 
of the mei-idiau, and the transparent side 
towards the object. So long as the object, 
has not reached the meridian, the image 
produced by that portion of the rays re- 
flected directly from the glass surface, and 
that produced by the rays transmitted 
through the glass to the silvered side and 
reflected from it to the other, and thence 
through the glass, are not coincident, but- 
they gradually approach, as the sun or star 
approaches the meridian, until they exactly 
coincide at the instant the centre of the 
object is on the meridian; when an eye 
stationed at the side of the prism and look-, 
ing to the transparent side sees only one 
object. 

Diploe (dip'16-e), n. [Gr. diploos, double.] 
In anat. the soft medullary substance or 
porous part existing between the pliite.s of 
the skull. 

Dlplogenlc (dip-16- jen'ik), «. [Gr. diploos, 
double, and gemma, to produce.] Produc- 
ing two substances; partaking of the nature, 
of two bodies. 

Diplograpsus (dip-16-grap'sus), n. [Gr. 
diploos, double, and grapsus, a modern 
form standing for graptolite.] A genus of 
Graptolitidai, in which the cells are ar- 
ranged back to back on each of a common 
axis, as are the barbs on the shaft of a fea- 
ther. 

Diploma (di-pl6'ma), n. [Gr. diplOnui, a. 
paper folded double, a license by a person 
in authority, from diploO, to double or fold.]: 
Anciently, a letter or other composition 
written on paper or parchment and folded;, 
afterwards, any letter, literary monument, 
or public document; now, a letter or writing, 
usually under seal and signed by competent, 
authority, conferring some power, privilege, 
or honour, as that given to graduates of col- 
leges on their receiving the usual degrees, , 
to physicians who are licensed to practise 
their profession, and the like. 

Thus it {the state) may, by proper examinations, . 
ascertain the qualifications to practise medicine or 
law; and upon those who come up to tlie prescribed 
mark of fitness it may confer diplomas, or authorities ■ 
to practise. . . . Tlie granting of by uni- 

versities or other learned bodies proceeds on the sup- 
position that the public require some assistance to 
their judgment in the choice of professional services, 
and that such .an official scrutiny into the qualifica- 
tions of practitioners is a useful security .a.g.ainst the 
imposture or incompeteiicy of mere pretenders to 
skill. Sir G. C. Leieis. 

Diplom.a (di-pl6'ma), v.t. To fm’ni.sh with a. 
diploma; to fortify by a diploma, 

DogfCferies never so dzjihmaed, bepuiTccI, gas- 
lighted, continue doggeries. Cartyh, 

Diplomacy (di-pl6'ma-si), n. l. The science. • 
or art of conducting negotiations, ai’ranging 
treaties, <fcc., between nations; .the branch, 
ofcknowledge which deals with the relations- , 
of independent states to one another; the 
agency or management of envoys accredited 
to a foreign court ; the forms of international : 
negotiations. ‘ The tactics of practised 
diplomacy.’ ■ Sparks.~%. A diplomatic body;. 


Bate, ffir, fat, fall; me, met, her; 


pine, pin; , note, not,. move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abtine; y. Sc. icy. 
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tlie whole body of niinisters at a foreign 
court. 

The foreign mini.ster.'i were ordered to attend at 
this inve.stitiu-e of the directory; for so they call the 
managers of their burlesque govenunerit. The 
diplomacy, who were a sort of envoy.s, were quite 
awe-struck with ‘the pride, pomp, and circumstance' 
of this snajestic senate. Burke. 

S. Dexterity or skill in managing negotia- 
tions of any kind; artful management with 
the view of securing advantages; tact. 
Diplomat, Diplomate (dip'io-mat, diplo- 
mat), n. A diplomatist. 

Unless the diplomnts of Europe are strangely mis- 
informed, general political differences Imve riot come, 
and are not likely to come, just at pre-seut under dis- 
cussion. Sat, Rev. 

Diplomate (dip'lo-mat), n. One who has 
obtained a diploma. 

Diplomate (di-plo'mat), r.f. To invest with 
a title or privilege hy a diploma. [Mara.] 

He was diplornated doctor of divinity in 1660. 

A. Wood. 

Diplomatic, Diplomatical (dip-16-matlk, 
dip-ld-raafc'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to diplo- 
macy or tlie management of international 
relations; as, the diplomatic body; the dipio- 
niatio service.— 2. Politic in seeking any end 
or result; tactful; as, diplomatic manage- 
ment.— d. Beliiting to diplomatics, or the firt 
of deciphering old written documents; per- 
taining to official documents; documentary; 
textual. 

Diplomatic science, the knowledge of wliich will 
enable ns to form a proper judgment of the age and 
authenticity of mamiscript.s, charters, recortls, and 
other monuments of antiquity. Astle. 

Diplomatic (dip-lo-mat'ik), n. i. A minis- 
ter, official agent, or envoy to a foreign court; 
a diplomatist.-^2. Diplomatics. 
Diplomatically (dip-16-mat'ik-al-li), adv. 
According to the rules or art of diplomacy; 
artfullj'. 

Diplomatics (dip-lo-mat'iks), a Thesdejtce 
of diplomas or of ancient writings, literary 
and public documents, letters, decrees, 
charters, codicils, &o., which lias for its ob- 
ject to decipher old writings, to ascertain 
their authenticity, their date, signatiu-es, 
&c. ; paleography. 

Diplomatism (di-plO'mat-izm), n. Diplo- 
macy. 

Diplomatist (di-pl6'mat-ist), n. A person 
skilled in diplomacy; a diplomat. 

The talents and accomplishments of a diplomatist 
are widely different from those which qualify a poli- 
tician to lead the House of Commons in- agitated 
times. Macaulay, 

Diplopia, Diplopy (di-plo'pi-a, dipTo-pi), n. 
[G-r. fMpZoos, double, and dp.'s, the eye.] A 
disease of the eye, in which the patient sees 
an object dotihle or even triple. 

Diplopod (dipT6-pod), ?i. One of the Diplo- 
poda or Chilognatha. 

Diplopoda (di-plop'o-da), n. pi. [Gr. diploos, 
double, and pous, podos, a f oot. ] One of the 
two divisions of the Myriapoda, synonymous 
With Chilognatha. 

Diploptera(di-plop't6r-a), fi.pl. [Gr. diploos, 
double, and pteron, a wing.] A group of 
aculeate hymenopterous insects, haring the 
upper wings folded longitudinally when at 
rest, as in the hornet, <fee. This division 
fonu,s three families, Eumeuidas, Masarid®, 
and Vespkhe. See WASP. 

Diplopterus (di-plop't6r-us), n. [Gr. diploos, 
double, and pteron, a wing or fra.] A genus 
of fossil ganoid fl.shes, of foiu' .species, be- 
longing to the old red sandstone. The tail 
is iieterocercal, the dorsal fins are two, and 
the scales perforated with small foramina. 
Diplostemonotls (dip-16-ste'mon-us), a. 
i&r, diploos, double, and stemmi, a thread 
of warp.] In hot. having twice as many 
: stamens as petals. 

Diplotaxis (dip-16-taks'is), n. [Gr. diploos, 
double, and taajf's, ai'rangement.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Crucifera!, consisting 
: of twenty species of herbs, natives of the 
; northern temperate regions of the old world. 

: ; T’hey have pinnatifld leaves, yellow flowers, 

: a compressed pod and suh-convox valves, 
with the seeds oblong or oval, arranged in 
, ; two rows. There are two British species, 
D, tanuifolia and D. mumlis, the former a 
fetid plant with large yellow flowers, and 
growing on oM walls. 

Diplozdon (dip-16-z6'on), n. [Gr. diploos, 

, double, and zson, an animal.] A parasitic 
trematode worm Avhich infests the; giUs of 
the bream, and : which appears to bO: formed 
of two distinct bodies united in the middle, 
and resembling an X or St. Andrew’s cross, : 
; two sexually mature individuals being thus 
i:Uiiited. 


ch,.c/iain; 6h, Sc. loch;: g,.sro; j,yob; 


I Dipnoi (dijf'noi), n. pi. [Gr. dt for dis, twice, 
i ami p/imf, breath,] An order of fishes, in- 
j chiding only the singular mud-fislies (Le- 
I pidosiren), important as exhibiting the tran- 
sition between fishes and the amphibia. 

[ Formerly Lepidosiren was reckoned tiie 
lowest of the amphibia, now it constitutes 
the highest order of fishes. The body is 
fish-like in shape, covered with small horny 
scales of a cycloid character; the pectoral 
and ventral fins are represented by two 
pah’s of long filiform oi'gans; the heart has 
two auricles and one ventricle, and the re- 
spiratoiy organs are twofold, consisting of 
ordinary giUs opening externally, and of 
true lungs— formed by the modified swim- 
ming-bladder — communicating with the 
CESophagus by means of an air-duct or 
trachea, whence the name. They are also 
called Protopteri. 

Dipodidae (di-pod'i-de), n. pi. [Genus Bipus 
(which see), and Gr. eidos, resernhlauce.] 
The jerboas, a family of rodents, mainly 
chiU’aeterizedhy the disproportionate length 
of the hind-limbs a.s compared with thefore- 
limhs. The tall is long and hairy. The 
jerboas are of small size, live in troops, and 
inhabit Russia, North Africa, and North 
America. The best known members of the 
family are the common Jerboa (fiipm cegyp- 
tiom), the jumping-hare (Pedetes capensis) 
of South Africa, and the jumping-mouse 
(Meriones Jmdsonietis) of North America. 
Dipody (dlp'o-di), n. [Gr. di for dis, twice, 
and podos, foot.] In pros, two metri- 
cal feet included in one measm’e, or a series 
of two feet. 

Dippel’s Oil (dip'pelz oil), n. An animal oil, 
originally prepaml hyBi^el, an apothecary 
of the seventeenth century, by the destruc- 
tive distillation of animal matter, especially 
of albuminous and gelatinous substances. 
It was considered a valuable therapeutic 
agent, as an antispasmodic and stimulant of 
the vascular and nervous systems. In large 
doses it is a powerful poison. It is now no 
longer used in medicine. 

Dipper (dip'fer), n. 1. One that dips; he or 
that which dips. — 2. A vessel used to dip 
water or other liquor; a ladle. [United 
States.]— S. One of a sect of American Bap- 
tists, called also Bunkers, Bunkers, and 
Tumblers. They have the name of Dip- 
pers from theii- employing immersion in 
baptism. See Tunkek. — 4. The popular 
name, in the United States, of the seven 
principal stars in the Great Bear, so called 
from their being arranged in the form of 
a dipper or ladle. — 5. A genus of birds 
(Ciiielus) belonging to the dentirostral 
division of the great order Passeres, and 
to the thrush family (Merulidre) in that 
order. Tlie dipper has received a great 
many popular names; thus, in England 
it is called the water-ouzel, the Pem’ith 
ouzel, the water-crake,, and by a variety 
of other names; in Scotland the water-pyet. 



the water-craw, i&c. It has received the 
name dipper from its usual action, when 
sitting, of bending donvn the head, and flirt- 
ing up the tail at the same time. 

Dipping (dip'ing), h. 1. The act of plunging 
or immersing. . . 

That which is dyed with mKoydzppmgs^ is in grain, 
and can very hardly he washed out ^e)*, Taylor. 
2. The act of inclining toward the earth ; in- 
cUnation downward; as, the dipping of the 
needle.— 3. The act of baptizing by the im- 
mersion of the whole body in water.— 4. The 
process of brightening ornamental brass- 
work, nsnally by first ‘pickling* it in dilute 
nitric acid, next scouring it with sand and 
water, and aftenvards plunging it for an 
instant only in a bath consisting of pure 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; ®H,; fAen; th, f/dn; 


nitric acid. — 5. The process of colouring 
jewellery by dipping, thn.s covering .it with 
a tliin coating of fine metal. 
Dipping-needle (dip'ing-ne-dl), n. An in- 
strument for showing the direction of one 
of the components of the earth’s magnetism. 
Its axis is at right angles to its length, and. 
passes as exactly as possible through the 
centre of gravity, about which it moves in a 
vertical plane. When a needle thus mounted 
is xilaced anywhere not in the magnetiis 
equator, it dips or points downward; and, 
if the vertical plane in Which it move.s 
coincides with the magnetic meridian, the 
position which it assumes sliows at once 
the direction of the magnetic force. The 
intersection of two or more directions, 
found by making the experiment at difl'er- 
eut places, indicates the place of the mag- 
netic pole. 

Diprismatic (di-priz-mat'ik), ff. [Prefix df 
for dis, twice, and prismatic.] 1. Doubly 
prismatic.— 2. In crystal, having cleavages 
parallel to the sides of a four-sided vertical 
prism, and at the same time to a horizontal 
prism. 

Diprotodon (di-prot'o-don), n. [Gr. di ior 
dis, twice, protos, first, and odous, odontos, 
tooth,] An extinct gigantic marsupial mam- 
mal, characterized by two large upper in- 
cisor teeth; it is found in the pleistocene oi‘ 
recent beds of Austnilia. It is allied to the 
kangaroo, hut is mnch larger, tlie head of a 
specimen in the British Museum measiu'ing 
3 feet in length. 

Dipsaceas, Dxpsacaces (dip-sa'se-e, dip-sa- 
ka'se-e), n. pi. [(Ir. dipsau, to thirst, from 
the bases of the leaves of .some of the species 



Fuller's Tea.sel [Difisacus FttUottum). 


a, Scale of the receptacle. l>. Corolla. 

forming a cavity which contains water ready 
to quench thirst.] A nat, order of exogenous 
plants with monopetalous flowers, nearly 
allied to Compositte, but having the anthers 
quite free. None of the species are of any 
importance except the common teasel (Dip- 
sacus FuUonuni), whose prickly flower-heads 
are employed iii woollen factories to raise a 
nap on cloth. 

Dipsas (dips'as), w. [Gr, ] 1, A serpent whose 
hlte was said to produce a mortal thirst. 
Milton.~% A genus of Asiatic and tropical 
American non-venomous serpents of the 
family Goluhrida', of very elongated, and in 
some cases of a very attenuated form. 
3. A name given by Dr, Leach to a genus of 
fresh-water bivalves, intermediate hetween 
Unio and Anodonta. 

Dipsomania (dip-so-ma'ni-a), n. [Gr. dipsau, 
to thirst, and mania,. madness.] The name 
given to that condition to which habitual 
drunkards of a nervous and sanguine tem- 
perament are liable to reduce themselves, 
and in which they manifest an uncontrol- 
lable craving for stimulants. In severe 
cases the moral powers are so weakened, 
and the mind so enfeebled, that the dipso- 
maniac is incapable of resisting the morbid 
impulse, which is also usually attended by 
ennui, irritability, painful sense of sinlcing 
at the epigastrium, and restlessness. T'hc 
desire to appease this instinctive craving is, 
at last, imperative. When gratifled, the 
patient becomes violent, maniacal, and dan- 
gerous to himself and to those around him. 
He continues to swallow the intoxicating 
fluids as long as he can procure them, or as 
long as hehas the power of doing so, until 
the paroxysm terminates. Dipsomania is 
regarded by some as occurring likewise as 
a primary disease, the craving for drink 
being the accompaniment of moral perver- 


w, wig; wh, Mfiig; zh, azure,— See Key. 
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af.)!'., iiufi is ]iro1>a1ily iiiwuys indicative (jf 
Rom.- kiu.l i>i plivsical t'uwi-den 
BipsomaEdac (Uir>-K0-niu ni-nk), ?!. A ’Viu.im 
.if tlie SiJ-callfd (Ii]..s<.iuant.t. 

Bipsomaniacal(dii»:^o-J»;‘ Hi-ak-ai), t m- 
taiiOiig tojlipsoinaina. frnm /fima 

Dipsosis tdip-so'ms). «. [CV 
tini’st.] In wied. iiKtilud tluirit, excessne 01 

imriaired dcsii'o of driiiking:. 

Diptsra (dip'tur-n.). n-pi- 

and tif.t'i'on, a ving.J An oi'dur of lustitb 
iiiivin',' only tivo vvinss, ivithtwi lialtores or 
poisara insteail of tlie limclor pair. Ihe 
vnmnion lionse-fly and the bhie-bottle fly 
are evanipicS' Titoy ha^'e six le.fjs, fiiniisheu 
with flYC-joiiited tarsi, tivo maxillary palpi, 
two antennio, tliree ocelli or simple eyes. 



Diptera {Ci!eiwpfKra/ei-/mrh a i 
* Balancers, or Poisers. 
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placed upon the crmvn of the head, and a 
mouth foimed for suction. The true eyes are 
large and compound, often containing thou- 
.saiilts of facets. The power, wliich many of 
these animals have, of walking on smooth siu-- 
ifaoes with the back downwards, is probaldy 
due to the fact that the feet are beset with 
hairs each terminating in a minute disc wlilcli 
acts as a sucker, the discs at the same tune 
exuding a licfuid which renders adliesion 
more perfect. The metamorphosis is com- 
: plete, 

Uipteraees, Dipterocarpe® (dip-tfir-a'- 
s6-e,dip''ter-0'kiirp'6-e),n.pi. [Gr. di for dis, 
two, pteron, awing, and terpoi*. fruit, in allu- 
sion to the calydne wings to the fruit.] An 
: important orderof Asiatic exogenouspolype- 
' talous tree,s, allied to Malvace®. The differ- 
ent species produce a number of resinous, 
oily, aiwh other ■substances; one a sort of 
: camphor; another a fragrant resin used in 
temple,? ; a third, 

, gum anime; and 
others, varnishes of 
India; while some 
of the commonest 
_j>r<Htace pitches. 

Dipteral (dip'ter- 
al), a. l.ln entm». 

Jiaring two wings 
only; dipterous.— 

2. In arcli. a term 
: applied to a temple 
having a double 
row of columns on 
each of its flanks. 

. It-usuaUy had eight 

■ or ten in the front 
row of the end por- 
ticos, and fifteen at 
the sides. 

Dipteral (dip'tilv- 
al), : «. : In eircA a 
dipteral temple. 

Dipteran (dip'ter- 

; an), n. A dipterous insect; a member of the 
oi'der Diptera. 

Dipterix, Dipteryx (dip't(:;r-iks), n. [Gr. 

: m for (ft’s, twice, and pteri/a;, a wing.] A 

■ geimsof Leguminosce found in the forests of 
.Bnw.il, Guiana, .fee., and yielding the Ton- 

■ quin or Tonka bean used.for scenting snuff. 
The tree grows 60 to SO feet high. 

Dipterocarpese. See DiprERAOE.E. 
Dipterocarpns (dip'tc-r-o-kftip-us), n. A 
: genus of last Indian, and chiefly Insular 
trees, nat. order Dipterocarpe®.! The spe- 
. cies are enormous trees, abounding in resin- 
: OU8 :}uice, with erect trunks, an ash-col- 
oured hark, strong spreading limbs, and oval 

■ leathery entire leaves with pinnated veins. 
Dipteros (dip 'tfir-os). n. In arch, a dipteral 

temple. 

Dipterous (dip'tur-us), a. 1. In entom. hav- 
ing two wings ; pertaining to the orderof 
“ insects called Diptera.— 2,“ In Aot: a term 
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applied to seeds which Imve their margins 
prolonged in the fom of wings. 

Dipterus Bhp'ier-ns). ii. A genus of old red 
sandstone lislies, of which there are two 
species, and which derive their name from 
tlieir umst distinguishing characteristic, 
their double mml and dorsal flns, 
Dipterygian (dip'ter-ij-i-an), n. pi fGr. 
for (lifi, twice, and ptfirpglnn, a tin.] (.)ne of 
a family of fishes, comprising those which 
iuive only two dorsal flns. 

Diptote((lip'tut), n. [Gr. from di, dis, twice, 
and ptosis, a case, from piptu, to fall.] In 
pram, a noun which has only two cases; as, 
L. suiipeUcB, supiietias, assistance, 

Diptyell (dip'tik), n. [Gr. diptyclws—di 
for dis, ami -ptysao, ptyzd, to fold.] In Greek 
and Horn, antiq. a pulilic register of the 
names of consuls and other magistrates ; in 
later times a list of bishops, martyrs, and 
others among Christians; so called because 
it consisted usually of two leaves folded. 
The sacred diptych consisted of two tables, 
in one of which were registered the names 
of the living, and in the other the names of 
the dead, which were to he mentioned In the 
prayers of the church. 

Diptyclium, Diptychus (dip'tik-nm, dip'- 
tik-us), n. Same as Diptych. 

Dipus (di'pus), n. [Gr. di for dis, twice, and 
pons, afoot.] The jerboas proper, a genus 
of rodents of the family Dipodidie, so 
named from the fact that, like the kan- 
garoos, they generally stand on their Mnd- 
legs, which are disproportionally long, and 
move by bounds. See DipoMDAt, J ekboa. 
Dip-working (dip'wOrk-ing), n. In mminy, 
a working in mineral lying at a lower level 
than the pit bottom. Called in Scotland 
Dook. 

Dipyre (di-piiO, n. [Gr. di for dis, twice, 
and pyr, fire.] A mineral occiuTing in min- 
ute prisms, either single or adherin,g to each 
other in fascicular groups. Before the blow- 
pipe it melts with ebullition or intumes- 
cence, and its powder on hot coals phospho- 
resces with a feeble light. Its name indi- 
cates the double effect of lire upon it in 
producing first phosphorescence and then 
fusion. It consists chiefly of silicate of 
alumina, with small proportions of the 
silicates of soda and lime. 

Dipyreuous (di-pi-re'nus), a. [Gr. di for 
dis, twice, and pyrin, the stone of stone- 
fruit.] In bot containing two stones or 
pyrenes. 

Diradlation (di-ra'di-a"shon), n. [L. dira- 
diatio—di for dis, asunder, and radius, a 
ray.] The emission and diffusion of rays of 
light from a luminoim body. 

Dii’ca (der'ka), n. An American genus of 
plants, nat. order Thymelaceis. There is 
only a single species, D. palustris, which 
grows in watery places. It is remarkably 
tough in all its parts; the twigs are used for 
making rods, the hark for ropes, baskets, 
&c. The hark is acrid, and produces heat 
in the stomach, and brings on vomiting; in 
small doses it act,s as a cathartic. The fruit 
possesses narcotic properties. 
Dirdum(dir'dum), n. [Scotch.] l.Tmnult; 
uproar. 

There is such a dirdum forsooth for the loss of 
your gear and your means. Guthrie. 

2. A blow; hence, a stroke of misfortune; 
evil consequences or result. 

This is a waur dirdttm than we got frae Mr. Gud- 
yillwhenyegarr'd me refuse to eat the plumb-parridge 
on Yule eve, as if it were ony matter to God or man 
whether a ploughman lad supped on minCed pies or 
sour sowens. Sir iV. Scott, 

3. A scolding; severe reprehension. 

My word! but she’s noblateto show her nose here. 

I gi’ed her such a dirdttm the last time I got her sit- 
ting* in our laundry as mi^ht hae .served her for a 
twelvemonth. Petticoat Tales. 

Dire (dir), a. [L. dirws, teiTihle.] Dreadful; 
dismal; horrible; terrible; evil in a great 
degree. 

Arms on armour clashing bray'd 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag'd; dire was the noise 
Of conflict. Milton, 

Profuse in garniture of wooden cuts 
Strange and uncouth; dire faces, figures 
Sharp-knee’d, sharp-elhowed. iVordsniorth. 

Syn. Dreadful, dismal, fearful, terrible, 
horrilile, portentous, tremendous, terrific, 
gloomy, mournful, avoeful, disastrous, cal- 
amitous, destructive. 

Direct (di-rekt'), a. [L. dirlgo, directum, to 
set in a straight line, to direct— if i for dis, 
intens. , and rego, rectum, to make straight. 
See Eight.] 1. Straight; right; as, to pass 
in a direct line from one body or place to 


another. It is opposed to crooked., oircuitmis, 
oblique. It is also opposed to refracted; us, 
a direct ray of light. --2. In astron. appear- 
ing to move fonvard in the zodiac, aecoriliiig 
to the natural order and succession of the 
signs, or from west to cast: opposed to re- 
troqrade; as, the motion of a planet isdu-ect 
S. in the line of father and son; opposed to 
collateral; as, a descendant in the direct 
line.— i. Leading or tending to an end, as 
by a straight line or course; not circmtoiis; 
as, a direct course; a direct way. 

It was no time by direct means to seek her. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

5. Not given to equivocation oramhiguous- 
ness; straightforward; open; ingenuous; 
sincere. 

There be that are in n,ature faithful and sincere, 
and plain and direct; not crafty and involved. 

Bacon. 

6. Plain; express; not ambiguous; as, he 
made a direct acknowledgment. 

He nowhere says it in direct words. Locke, 
— Direct interval, in music, an interval which 
forms any kind of harmony on the funda- 
mental sound which produces it, as the 
fifth, major tliird, and octave.— Dfrccf tax, 
a tax assessed directly on real estate, as 
houses and lands, or on income; and is op- 
posed to indirect tax, which is imposed on 
marketable articles, such as tea and tobacco, 
and is paid by the purchaser indirectly.— 
Direct ratio or direct proportion. See Ratio, 
Proportion. 

Direct (di-rekt'), r.t. [See the adjective.] 

1. To point or aim in a straight line toward 
a place or object; to make to act, or work, 
towards a certain end or object; as, to direct 
an arrow or a piece of ordnance; to direct 
the eye; to direct a course or flight. 

The increased ardour in the common pursuit, the 
co-operation, the division of labour, the mutual regu- 
lation, and submission to a common le.ader, wlien 
directed to a wortliy purpose, must be instruments of 
good. Sir G. C. Leiois. 

2. To show ; to show the right road or course 
to; as, he directed me to the left-hand road. 

Direct me where -Aufidius lives. Shalt. 

3. To prescribe a course to; to regulate; to 
guide or lead; to govern; to cause to proceed 
in a particular manner; as, to direct the 
affairs of a nation. 

And, pleased the Almighty's orders to perform. 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 

Addison. 

4. To order; to instruct; to point out to, as 
a course of proceeding, with authority; to 
prescribe to. 

I’ll first direct my men what they shall do. Shak. 
6. To inscribe with the addi'ess; to super- 
soribe with the name, or with the name and 
abode of tiie person to whom a letter or 
other thing is to he sent; to address. [Rare, 
add,ress being now more commonly used.] 
6. To aim or point at, as discourse; to ad- 
dress. ‘Words sweetly placed and modestly 
directed.’ Shak.— Guide, Direct, Sway. See 
under Guide.— Syn. To point, aim, show, 
guide, lead, conduct, dispose, manage, re- 
gulate, govern, rule, order, instruct, com- 
mand. 

Direct (di-rekto, ui. To act as a guide; to 
point out a course. ‘Wisdom is profitable 
to direct’ Eccl. x. 10. 

Direct (di-rekt'), n. In miisio, the sign W 
placed at the end of a stave to direct the 
performer to the first note of the next stave. 

Director (di-rekt'er), n. A director (which 
see). 

Directing Plane (di-rekt'lng pirm), u. in 
persp. a plane passing through the point of 
sight parallel to the plane of the picture. 

Directing Point (di-rekt'iug point), n. In 
persp. the point where any original line 
meets the directing plane. 

Direction (di-rek'shon), ji. [L. directio, 
a setting straight, from dirigo, directum. 
See Direct.] l. The act of directing, aim- 
ing, or pointing; as, the direcfioji of good 
works to a good end.— 2. The end or object 
towards which anything is directed, f 

Demand for commoditieB is not demand for labour. 
The demand for commodities determines in what par- 
ticular branch of production the labour and cajiital 
shall be employed; it determines the direction of the 
labour, but not the more or less of the labour it-self, 
or of the maintenance or payment of the labour. 

, f.S.MilL 

3. Tlieliiie in which ahodymoves.or to which 
its position is referred; course; as, matter 
cannot alter the direction of its own motion; 
aistar appeared in the direction of a certain 
tower; the ship sailed in a south-easterly 
direction.— A The act of governing; admini- 
stration; management; guidance ;superm- 


Rilte, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube,' tub, hull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. ahnne; y. Sc. fey. 
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teiiclence; as> the direction of pub lie affairs; 
direction of domestic coiicerBs ; the direc- 
tion of a bank. 

I will put myself to thy direction. Shak. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee. 

All chance, iffn’cA'orj which thou canst not see. Pope. 

6. Eaeles., especially in the R. Cath. Oh. 
the suidimeo of a spiritual adviser; the 
function of a director. See Dieectoe, 2. 
0. Order; ju'escription, either verbal or 
written; instruction in Avhat manner to 
proceed. 

lago hath direction what to do. Shak. 

7. The superscription of a letter, including 
the name, title, and .place of abode of the 
person for whom it is intended.— 8. A body 
or board of directors; directorate. —i/ine of 
direction, {a) mgimi. the direct line in which 
a piece is pointed, (&) In tmoh. the line in 
which a body moves or endeavours to pro- 
ceed according to the force impressed upon 
it: thus, if a body fall freely by gravity its 
line of direction is a line perpendicular to 
the horizon, or one which, if produced, would 
pa.ss through the earth’s centre; also, a line 
drawn from the centre of gravity of any body 
perpendicular to the horizon. — Angle of 
direction, see under Angle.— SYN. Admini- 

' stration, guidance, management, superin- 
tendence, oversight, goveriuneut, control, 
order, command, instruction. 

Directive (di-rekt'iv), a. Having the power 
of direction; pointing out the direction; 
showing the way; instructing; informing; 
guiding. ‘ Precepts directive of our prac- 
tice in relation to God.’ Barrow. 

Nor visited by one directive ray, 

From cottage streaming, or from airy hall. Thomson. 

Directly (di-reht'li), adv. 1. In a straight 
line or course, literally or figuratively; not 
in a winding cour.se; as, aim directly at the 
object; gravity tends directly to the centre 
of the earth.— 2. Straightway; immediately; 
soon; witliont delay; as, he will be with us 
directly. 

He will directly to the lords, I fear. Milton. 

3. OpenIy;expressly; withoutcircnmlocution 
or ambiguity, or without a train of inf erences. 

No man hath been so impious as to conclenm 

prayer. Hooker. 

4, On the instant that; as soon as; unme- 
diately when. [Incorrect.] 

Directly he stopped, the coffin was removed by four 
men. Dickens. 

■ —In 'math, quantities are said to be directly 
proportional wlien the proportion is accord- 
ing to the order of the terms, in contradis- 
tinction to inversely or reciprocally propor- 
tional, which is taking the proportion con- 
tmry to the order of the terms. See 
Ratio, Pkopoetion. — in mech. a body is 
said to strike or impinge directly against 
another body when the .stroke is in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the surface at the 
point of contact. Also, a sphere is said to 
strike directly against another when tlie 
line of direction passes through both their 
centres, —S yn. Immediately, soon, i^rompt- 
ly, instantly, instantaneously, openly, ex- 
pressly. 

Directness (di-rekt'nes), w. Straightness; 
a straight course; nearness of way; straight- 
forwardness; ininiediatene.ss. 

I Hke much their robust simplicity, their veracity, 
direciness of conception. Carlyle, 

Director (di-rekt'er), n. 1. One who directs; 
one who superintends, governs, or manages; 
one who prescribes to others by virtue of 
authority ; an instructor ; a counselloi'. — 
2. Mcles., especially in the R. Cath. Ch., 
one who directs another in affairs of the 
spirit or conscience; a .spiritual guide.— 

8. That which directs; a rule; an ordinance. 

Common forms were not design’d 

to a noble mind. Swzyi. 

4. One appointed to tran-saot the affairs of a 
company; as, the director oi a bank or of a 
railway company.— 5. That which directs or 
controls by influence. 

Safety from external danger is the most powerful 
rffj'rirfoj' of national conduct. Hamilton. 

C. In surg. a grooved probe, intended to 
direct the edge of the Imife or scissors !u 
opening sinuses or fistulm; a guide for an 
incision-knife, —7. lii elect, a metallic in- 
strument on a glass handle , connected by 
a, chain with the pole of a battery, and ap- 
plied to a part of the body to which a shock 
is to. be sent. 

Directorate (di-rek'ti5r-at), n. 1, The office 
of a director.— 2. A body of directors. 



Directorial (di-rek-to'ri-al), a. l. That 
directs; containing direction or command. 

The emperor's power in the collective body, or the 
diet, is not if fr-ec/irrrVr/, but executive. Guthrie. 

% Belonging to directors, or the French 
Directory. 

Directorship (cii-rekt'Sr-ship), n. The con- 
dition or office of a director. 

Directory (di-rek'to-ii), n. 1. A guide; 
a rule to direct; particularly, a book con- 
taining directions for public worship or reli- 
gious services; as, the Bible is our best 
directory in faith and practice.— 2. t Eocles. 
the title of a book containing the systematic 
list to be inquired into at confession.— 3. A 
iiook containing an alphabetical list of the 
inhabitants of a city, town, district, and 
tlie like, with their places of business and 
abode. — 4. The executive power of the 
iTeneh Republic, A, 1 ). 1795-90. It consisted 
of live persons called directors, and was 
quashed by Napoleon Bonaparte at the 
suggestion of Sieyes, and the Oornsnlate esta- 
Idfshed on its ruin. — 6. Board of directors; 
directorate. 

Directory (di-rek'to-ri), a. [L. directorius, 
.serving to direct, from dirigo, directum. 
See Direct.] l. That guides or directs. 

Thi.s needle the mariner.'s cal! their directory 
needle. Gregory. 

2. Directing; commanding; enjoining; in- 
structing. Blackstone. 

Directress (di-rektTes), n. A female who 
direots or manages. 

Directrix (di-rekt'riks), n. l. A female who 
governs or directs. — 2. In math, a line per- 
pendicnhir to the axis of a conic section, and 
so placed that the distance from it of any 
point in tlie curve is to the distance of the 
same point from the fo- 
cus in a constant ratio; 
also, the name given 
to iiny line, whether 
straight or not, that is 
required for the descrip- 
tion of a curve. —Direc- 
trix of a parabola, a line 
perpendicular to the 
axis produced, and 
■whose di.stance from the 
vertex is equal to the 
distance of the vertex 
from tlie focus. Tims A B is the directrix of 
the parabola V ED, of which E is the focus. 
Direful (dir'ful), a. [See Dike.] Dire; 
dreadful; terrible; calamitous; as, direful 
fiend; a direful misfortune. 

Achilles' wrath to Greece, the dzrt^ul s\mng 
Of woes ummmbered, heavenly g'oddess, sing I Pop^;. 

Direfully (<iTi''fnl-li), ada Dreadfully; ter- 
ribly; wofully. 

Direfulness (dir'ful-nes), ■«. The state of 
being direful; dreadfulness; calami tonsu ess; 
hoiTor. 

The direfnlness of tliis pestilence is more emphati- 
cally set forth in these few words than in forty such 
odes as Sprat’s on the pKiifue at Athens. IVarton, 

Birely (dirli), arfi;. In a dire niniiiier. 

And of his death he</zV^<^'ha(i foretliougrht. Draytim. 

Diremptt (di-remt'), a. Parted; separated. 
Stow. 

Diremptt (di-rerat'), ■». t. [L. dirimio, diremp- 
tum, to take apart, from dis, asunder, uiid 
CMO, to buy, originaUy to take.] To take 
asunder; to separate by violence; to break 
off. Rolvnshed. 

Dlremptiont (di-rem'shon), n. A separation. 
Direness (dir'nes), n. Terribleness; horror; 
dismaluess. 

Direness, famili.ir to my slaught'rous thoughts. 
Cannot once start me. Shah. 

Direptiont (di-rep'shon), n. [L. direptio, 
from diripio,direpfMvi, to tear asunder, from 
di, for dhi, asunder, and ra 2 no, to snatch.] 
The act of plunderin,g. 

Tills lord for some direptions being cast 
Into close prison. . Hejnoood. 

Direptitiously t (di-rep-ti'shus-li), adv. By 
way of direption or robbery. ‘Grants sur- 
reptitiously and direptitiously obtained.’ 
Stinjpe. 

Dirge (dcrj), n. [Believed to be a contrac- 
tion of L. dMge (‘direct,’ imperative of 
dvHgere to direct); a word holding a pro- 
minent place in some psalm or hymnfoi'- 
merlysungatfnnerals— the particular psalm 
or hymn being doubtful.] A song or tune in- 
tended to express grief, sorrow, and mourn- 
ing; as, a funeral dwye. 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 

In equal scale weighing delight and dole. Shak. 

Dirgee (der'je]), In the East Indies, a 
native domestic tailor or seamster. 



Dirk (front and 
profile). 


Dirlget (di'ri-ji), ji. [See Dirge.] A dirge. 
Dirigent (di'ri-jont), n. [L. dirigens, diri- 
ge.iitis, ppr. of dirigo, to direct. See Direct.] 
in fireojw. the line of motion along which tlie 
describent line or surface is carried in the 
generation of any plane or solid figure; 
the directrix. 

Dirigent ( ili'ri-jent) , a. 
Directing. 

Dirigible (di'ri-ji-bl), a. 
Capalile of beingdirected, 
guided, or steered; as, a 
dirigible balloon. 
Diriment (di'ri-ment). a, 
[From Jj. dirinw. See 
DlREMi'T.] Hindering, 
frustrating, or: nullify- 
ing; as, a diriment im- 
pediment to matrimony. 
Dirk (derk), n. [Formerly 
dorJe; a word of doubt- 
ful etymology; ooinp. D. 
Dan. and Sw. dolk, a dag- 
ger.] A kiiid of dagger or 
poniard; a weapon for- 
merly much used in the. 
lUghlauds of Scotiand, 
and .still worn as essential 
to complete the Highland; 
costume, 

Dirk (derk), v.t. To 
poniard; to stab. 
Dlrkt(dcrk),a, Djirk. ‘The 
dirlcc night.’ Spenser. 
Dirk i (derk), ».f. To darken. Spenser. 

Dirl (dirl), v. i. [Onomatnpoetic, e.xpressive 
of tile sound prodiieed by rapid vibratioms.] 
To vibrate or shake, especially with a rever- 
berating noise; to have tremulous motion; 
to tingle; to thrill. [Scotch.] 

He screwed his pipes and gart them skirl, 

Till roof and rafter.s a' did dirl. Burns. 

Dirl (dirl), n. A blow such as produces a- 
tingling sensation or sound; the sensation 
or sound itself; vibration. [Scotch.] 

It just played (frV/ on the bane. Bums. 
Dirt (dCrt), «, [Icel. drit, dirt, excrement ; 
drita, Sc. drite, A. Sax. (ge)drUan, to go to 
stool.] 1. Any fotil or filthy substance, as 
exoreiuent, earth, mud, mire, dust; whni- 
ever. adhering to anything, renders it foul 
or unclean. 

Whose waters cast up mire and dirt. Is. Ivii. 20. 
The loss of wealth is loss of tffr-f, 

As sages in all times .assert; 

The liappy man's without a shirt. Heysuead, 

2. A gold-miner’s name for the material, as 
earth, gravel, &c., put into his cradle to be 
washed.— 3. t Meanness; sordidness. 

Honour.s which are thus sometimc-s thrown away. 
upon and infamy. Meimath. 

4. Abusive or scurrilous language. 

Dirt (dCrt), uf. To make foul or filthy; to 
soil; to bedaub; to pollute; to defile; to 
dirty. 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirts tliose most 
whom he loves best. Stuift. 

Dirt-bed (dcrt'bod), n. A bed or layer of 
mould with the remains of trees and plants, 
found especially in working the freestone In 
the oolite formation of Portland. They are 
evidently the soil in which the. cycads, 
zaniias, and conifers of tlio period grew. 
The thickest layer is from 12 to IS inches 

Dirt-eating (dCrt'et-ing), n. 1. Cachexia 
Afrioana, a disorder of the nutritive func- 
tions among negroes, and in certain kinds 
of disturbance of the feminine healtli, in 
which there is an irresistible desire to eat 
dirt. — 2. The practice of certain tribes of 
South America, as the Ottoinacs, of using: 
certain kinds of clay for food. 

Dirtily (dfirt'i-li), ada. [From dfriy.] 1, In 
a dirty manner ; foully; nastily; filthily.— 
2. Meanly; sordidly; by low means. 
Dirtiness (d&'t'i-nes), n. 1, Filthiness; foul- 
ness; nastiness. — 2, Meanness; baseness; 
sordidness.— 3. Moistness ; sloppiness ; nn- 
comfortableness ; as, dirtiness of the wea- 
ther. 

Dirt-:gie (dCi-t'pi), n. Olay moulded by cMl-. 
dren in imitation a pie. 

Dirty (dert'i), a. l. Foul; nasty; filthy; not 
cle-an; impure; turbid; as, dirty hands; dirty 
water; a dirty employment. — 2. Dark-col- 
omed; impure; dusky; as, a dirfi/ white. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will 
be altered to a dirty one. Locke, 

Z. Mean; base; low; despicable; grovelling; 
as, a dirty ^e^lo^7■, 0 . dirty job or trick. 

Marriages should be made upon more natural mo- 
tives than mere dirty interests. Sir IF. Temple. 


ch, chain; Ch, Sc. loch; g, go; j,job; fi, Fr. tow; ng, siny; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, lohig; zh, azure. —See Key, 
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4 tVji]i]k'il to th<; wi-aOier) foul; skety; 
rainy; slol'W" uncoiiifortalilo. 

When thh “inow is dissolved a threat deal nf dtrfy 
weather vviH follow, . Jcf. laylor. 

Btrtaf (dert'D. ■».?. prut. & yp. dirtied^ ppr. 
diHyiju/. L To tloilio; to make iiitliy; to soil; 
(W, to lUrty tiio clothes or hands. 

For thine, iny dear Dick, give me leave to spe,ak 
l-iill'a TCiy foul mop, dirty more than tfiey ctem 

2. To tarnish; to sully; to scandalize: ap- 
plied to reputation. . .r ,■ 
Biriipiioa (di-rup'slioii), n. [L. dirupito. 
,See DiSKUi'T.] A tmr.sting or rending asuu- 
; (ler. See DisuirPTION. 

DiS- (dis), a prelix or inseparable preposition, 
frinti the Latin, denoting separation, a part- 
ing from; hence it lias the force of a priva- 
ti\k> and negative, or reversal of the action 
implied in the word to which it is preiixed, 
as in dMariii, dhs'oblige, dosagree. In many 
ciisfis it retains its primary sense of separa- 
tion, us in rfistriinite, dfi'coiineot. 

Disability (dia-a-liilT-ti), n. [Prefix dis, neg. 
or priv., and ability. 1 1. Want of compe- 
tent natural or bodily power, strength, or 
- ability; weakness; impotence; as, disability 
arising from infirmity or broken limbs. 


Chatham tafused to see him, pleading his disatility. 

Bancroft. 

2. Want of competent intelleotnal power or 
sti’ength of mind; incapacity; as, the dis- 
ability of a deranged person to reason or to 
make eontraets. — S. Want of competent 
means or instruments; inability.— 4. Want 
of legal qualifications; legal incapacity; the 
state of being legally incapacitated; incapa- 
city to do any legal act. It is divided into 
two- classes, absohite and port iaZ. Absolute 
dinUUity, as outlawry, exeomnranlcation, 
attainder, while it continnes, wholly dis- 
ables the person; partial disability includes 
infancy, idiotcy, lunaoj', drunkenness, and 
coverture. 


This clis,advantage which the Dissenters at pra.sent 
lie under, of a to receive Church prefer- 

ments, will be easily remedied by the repeal of the, 
test. Swift. 

—Disability, Inability. Disability implies 
deprivation or loss of power, mobility in- 
dicates rather Inherent want of power. 
One declines an office from inability to dis- 
charge Its duties, but is not elected to it 
from some external disabUity disqualifying 
him for being chosen.— S yn, Wealaiess, in- 
ability, inconnietence, impotence, incapa- 
oity,-.- 

Disable (dis-a'bl), v.t. pret. <6: pp, disabled; 
ppr. disabling. [Prefix dis, priv., and ablei] 

3. To render unable ; to deprive of compe- 
tent natural strength or power; to weaken 
so as to, render: incapable of action; as, a 
fleet: is disabled by a storm or by a battle; a 
ship is disabled by the loss of her masts or 
spars. 

_, A Chriatian's life is a perpetual exerci.se, a wrestl- 
ing and warfare, for winch sensual pleasure ch'sdiles 
him. yer. Taylor. 

2. To deprive of mental power, as by de- 
stroying or weakening tlie understanding. — 

3. To deprive of adequate means, instru- 
, nients, or resources; as, a nation is disabled 
to carry on war by want of money; the loss 
q 1 a ship may disable a man to prosecute 

: cmmnerce or to pay his debts.— 4. To im- 
, pair; to diminish; to impoverish. 

I have rfiratoc? inine estate 
By showing something a more swelling port 
/I’liau toy faint means would grant continuance. 


themselves of .artifice, hypocrisy, and .superstition, 
they will consider this event as an era in their history. 

y. Adams. 

Dr. Horne justly supposed tlwt the admirers of 
Hiirae were more likely to be disabused of tlieir 
error liy tlie fear of derision, than by any force of 
argumehtfUion, Knox. 

Disaccommodate (dis-iik-kom'mo-dfit), v.t. 
prot. & pp. disafico'inmndated; ppr. disac- 
emnmodating. [Trefix dis, priv., and accom- 
modate.] To put to inconvenience. [Pmre.] 

I hope this \viU not dzsacconimoffate you. 

Bp. lf‘'arburton, 

Disaccommodation (dis'ak-kom-mo-da"- 
shon),w. [Prefix dis, priv.. and accommoda- 
tion.] State of being unfit, imsuited, or un- 
prepared. Hale. 

Disaccord t (dis-ak-bord'), v.i. [Prefix dis, 
neg., and accord.] To disagree; to refuse 
assent. 

But she did disaccord, 

Ne could lier likinjj to his love apply. Spenser. 

Disaccordant (dis-alc-kovd'ant), a. IN' ot ac- 
cordant; not agreeing. 

Disaccustom (di.s-ak-kus'tum), v.t. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and accustom.} To destroy the 
.force of habit in by disuse; to render un- 
aocustoined; as, be has disaccustomed him- 
self to exercise. 

Disacidify (dis-a-sid'l-fi), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and acidify.] To deprive of the qua- 
lity of acidity; to free from acid; to neu- 
tralize the acid present in. 
Disacknowledge t (dis-ak-m/lej), v.t. [ITe- 
fix dis, priv., and acknowledge.] To deny; 
to disown. 

By words and oral expressions verbally to deny 
and disackH 07 vledge it. South. 

Disaoquaintt (dis-ak-kwant'), v.t. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and acquaint.] To render unfa- 
miliar or unacquainted; to estrange. 

Ye must now disacqttaint and estrange yourselves 
from the sour old wine of Mose.s' law. Udall, ■ 
My sick heart with dismal smart 
Is disacquainted never. Herrick, 

Disacciuaintance (dis-ak-kwant'ans), n. 
Neglect or disuse of familiarity or familiar 
knowledge. 

Conscience by a long neglect of, and disacquaint- 
mice with itself, contracts an inveterate rust or soil, 
Sauih. 

Disadorn (dis-ad-oriT), v. t. [Prefix dis, priv, , 
and adorn.] To deprive of ornaments. 

Deform his beard and disadorn thy head. Congreve. 

Disadvan.ee t (dis-ad- vans'), v.t. or i. To 
check; to halt; to lower; to draw back. 
Forced him his sldeld to disadvance. SJienser. 
Disadvantage (dis-ad-van'taj), n. [Prefix 
dis, priv., tmd advatitaye.] 1. Absence or 
deprivation of advantage; that which pre- 
vents success or renders it difficult; a state 
not favourable to successful operation; any 
unfavourable circumstance or state; as, the 
army commenced an attack on the enemy, 
notwithstanding the disadvantage of its 
position. . 

I was . . . under the disadvantage of being un- 
known by sight to any of you. Burke. 

2. Loss; injury; prejudice to interest, fame, 
credit, profit, or other good; as, to sell goods 
to disadvantage. 

They would throtv a construction on his conduct to 
his disadvantage before tile public. Bancroft. 

Syn. Detriment, injury, hurt, drawback, 
harm, loss, damage. 

Disadvantage t (dis-ad-van'tfij), v.t. To 
injure in interest; to do something preju- 
dicial or injm'ious to. 

Violences, so far from advancing Christianity, eis- 
tremely weaken and flTwwrfT/twu'u.f-i it. Dr. H. More. 


5. To deprive of legal qualifications or cojn- 
patent power; to, inoapaeitate; to render 
, incapable. 

,An att,ainder of the ancestor corrupts the blood, 
and dtsahles his cliildreii to inherit. Blackstone. 

,: 6. t To pronounce incapable; hence, to de- 
tract from ; to disparage; to undervalue. 
,‘fle disabled my judgment.’ S/w&.—SyF. 
To weaken, unfit, disqualify, incapacitate. 
Disablet (dis-a'bl), a. Wanting ability. ‘Our 
diniw and unactive force.’ Daniell. 
Disablement (dis-a'bl-meut), n. Depriva- 
, tion .or want of power; legal Impediment; 
ahsabiuty; weakness. ‘ Disablament to take 
any promotion.’ .Bacon. ‘Disablement of 
the (judging) facultjt' South. 

Disabuse (aia-arbuz'), r.f. pret. & pp. dis- 
afmsed; ppr. dmbming- [I'r. disabuse?, to 
disabuse. ,See Abuse.] To free from mis- 
take;,: to .undeceive ; to disentangle from 
fallaey or. deception; to set right; as, it is 
pur duty to disabuse ourselves of false no- 
tion8:and prejudices; 

If men are now sufficiently enlightened to (fPaJirje 


Disadvantageable I (dis-ad-van'trij-a-bl), a. 
Not advantageous; contrary to profit; pro- 
ducing loss. 

Hasty selling is commonly as disadvantageable as 
interest. Bacon. 

Disadvantageous ((lis-ad'van-taj"us), a. 
1. Attended with disadvantage ; unfavour- 
able to success or prosperity; inconvenient; 
not adapted to promote interest, reputa- 
tion, or other good ; as, the situation of an 
army is disadvantageous for attack or de- 
fence; we are apt to vietv characters m the 
most disadvantageous lights.— 2, t Unfavour- 
able; biassed or oliaraeterized by prejudice. 

Whatever .disadvantageous sentiments we may 
entertain of mankind, they are always found to be 
prodigal both of blood and treasure in the mainten- 
ance of public justice. Hmne. 

Disadvantageously (dis-ad'van-taj"iis-li), 
adv. In a manner not favourable to suc- 
cess or to interest, profit, or x'eputation; 
with loss or inconvenience. 

Disadvaiitageousness (dis-ad'van-trij"u3- 
nes), n. Unfavourableness to success; in- 
convenience; loss. 
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Disadventuret (dis-ad-vcu'tur), «. [Prefix 
dis- in a bad sense, equivalent to mis, and 
ad.venture.] Misfortune. 

Such as e.steem tlieinaelves most secure, even then 
fail soonest into Sir. H'. Raleigh. 

Disadventurous t (dis-ad-vcn'tar-u,s), a. 
Unprosperous. Spenser. 

Disadvlse (dis-ad-viz'), v.t. [Prefix dis, and 
advise.] 'To advise against; to dissuade from; 
to deter by advice. [Bare.] 

I had a clear reason to disadvise the purchase of 
it. Boyle. 

Disaffect (dis-af-fekt'), v.t. [Prefix d.is, and 
affect] 1. To alienate affection; to make less 
friendly to ; to make less faithful to a person, 
party, or cause, or less zealous to support it; 
to make discontented or unfriendly; as, an 
attempt was made to disaffect the army.— 
2. t To lack affection or esteem for; to dis- 
dain; to dislike. 

Making plain that truth, which my charity per- 
suades me the most part of them disaffect, only be- 
cause it hath not been well represented to them. 

Chillingworth. 

S. t To throw into disorder. 

It disaffecis the bowels, entangles and distorts the 
entrails. Hammond. 

4.t To shun; as, to cZi.sa/ccf society. 
Disaffected (dis-af-fekt'ed), p. and a. [Pre- 
fix dfe, priv,, and affected.] 1. Having the 
affections alienated; indisposed to favour 
or support; unfriendly: discontented : usu- 
ally a,_pplied to persons tvho are hostile to 
an e.xisting government. 

By denying civil worship to the emperor’s statues, 
which the custom then was to give, they were pro- 
ceeded against as disaffected to the emperor. 

ShUingJleei. 

2. Morbid; diseased. Hudibras. 
Disaffectedly (dis-af-fekt'ed-li), adv. In a 
disaffected manner. 

Disaffectedness (dis-af-fekt'ed-nes), ji. I'he 
quality of being disaffected. 

Disaffection (d’is-af-fek'shou), n. I, Aliena- 
tion of afl’eotion, attachment, or good-will; 
want of affection; or more generally, posi- 
tive enmity, dislike, or unfriendliness; dis- 
loyalty; as, the disaffection of people to 
their prince or government; tlie disaffection 
of allies; disaffection to religion.— 2. t In a 
physical sense, disorder; bad constitution. 
[Rare.] 

The disease took its origin merely from the disaf- 
fection c( tiie p&tt. ' IKiseman. 

Syn. Unfriendliness, ill-will, alienation, dis- 
loyalty, enmity, hostility. 
Disaffectionate(dis-af-fek'5hon-at), n. [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and affectionate.] Not well 
disposed; not friendly; disaffected. 

A beautiful but disnffectionaie .and disobedient wife. 

Haylcy. 

Disaffirm (dis-af-ferm'), v.t [Prefi.xcfM, priv., 
andaffirm.] l.Todeny; to contradict.— 2. In 
laiv, to overthrow or annul, as a judicial 
decision, by a contrary judgment of a su- 
perior tribunal. 

Disaffirmance (dis-iif-ferm'iins), n. l.f De- 
nial; negation; refutation. ‘A demonstra- 
tion in disaffirmance of anything that is 
affirmed.’ Bir 31. Hale.—% In Zato. over- 
throw or annulment, by the decision of a 
superior tribunal; as, disaffirmance of judg- 
ment. 

DisaffirmatiO!i(dis-af'ferm-ri"shoii), ii. Act 
of disaffirming; disaffirmance. 

Disafforest (dis-iif-fo'rest), v.t [.Prefix dis, 
and afforest] To reduce from the. pri- 
vileges of a forest to the state of common: 
ground: to strip of forest laws and their 
oppressive privileges. 

By Charter 9 Henry III., many forests were dis- 
afforested. Blackstone. 

Disaggregate (dis-ag'gro-gat), v.t. [Prelix 
dis, and aggt'egate.] To separate an aggre- 
gate mass into its component parts. 
Disaggregation (dis-ag'gre-ga"sIiou), ■». The 
act or operation of separating an aggregate : 
body into its component parts. 

Disagree (dis-a-gre'), v.i. pret. * pp. dis- 
agreed; ppr. disagreeing. [Prefix dis, iicg., 
and agree.] 1. To ditt'er; to be not accord- 
ant or coincident; to be not the same; to 
be not exactly similar; as, two ideas disagree 
when they are not the same, or when they 
are not exactly alike; narratives of the same : 
fact often disayim 

The mind clearly and infallibly perceives all dis-: 
tinct ideas to disagree; that is. the one not to be the 
other. . ^ ^ : Locke. 

2. To differ, as in opinion; as, the best Judges 
sometimes dfsayree. 

Who shall decide when doctors Pope. 

3, To be unsuitable; as, medicine sometimes 
disagrees with the patient; food often dw’- 
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/agrees with the stomach or the taste.— 

4, To differ; to be in opposition; not to ac- 
: cord or harmonize. 

They reject the plainest sense of Scripture, because 
it seems to disagree with what they call reason. 

Atterbury. 

5. To be in a state of discord; to quarrel. 
United thus, we will hereafter u.se 

Mutual concession, and the gods, induc’d 
By our accord, shall disagree no more. Coviper. 

SYN. To differ, vary, dissent. 

Disagreeable (dis-a-gre'a-bl), «. [Prefix Ms, 
priv., and agreaable.l 1. Not agreeable; un- 
suitable; not oonfonnable; not congruous. 

Some demon had forced her to a conduct disagree- 
nWe to her sincerity, Broome, 

2. ITnpleasing; offensive to the mind or to 
the. senses; repugnant; as, behaviour may 
he disagreeable to our minds; food may ho 
disagreeable to the taste. 

That which is disagreeable to one is many times 
agreeable to another, or disagreeable in a less i le- 
gree. lVoUasto}i. 

t Not agreeing; discordant, discrepant. 
Disagreeableness (dis-a-gre'a-bl-nes), n. 

1. The state or quality of being disagreeable; 
unsUitableness ; contrariety. — 2. Unplea- 
santness; olfensiveness to the mind or to the 
senses; as, the disagreeableness of another's 
manners; the disagreeableness of a taste, 
sound, or smell. 

Disagreeably (dis-a-gre'a-bli), adv. Unsuit- 
ably; unpleasantly; offensively. 
Disagreeancet (dis-a-gre-ans), n. Disagree- 
ment. 

Thera is no disagreeance where is faith in Jesus 
Christ, and consent of mind together in one accord. 

Udall. 

Disagreement (dis-a-gre'ment), n. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and agreement] 1. Want of 
agreement; difference, either in form or 
essence; dissimilitude; diversity; as, the 
disagreement of two ideas, of two pictm’es, 
of two stories or narrations. 

They carry plain and evident notes either of dis- 
agreetnent or affinity. Woodward. 

2. Difference of opinion or sentiments. 

As touching their several opinions about the ne- 
ce.ssity of sacraments, in truth their disagreement is 
not great. Hooker. 

S. UnsUitableness; unfitness. 

From these difterent relations of different things 
there necessarily arises an agreement or rfwwii'rrfi- 
of .some things to others. Clarke. 

4. A falling out; a quarrel; discord.— SVN. 
Difference, diversity, imlikeness, discrep- 
ancy, variance, dissent, misunderstanding, 
dissension, division, dispute, discord. 
Disallieget (dis-al-lejO, rs.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and allegiance, influenced by liege.] 
To alienate from allegiance. 

And what greater dividing than by a pernicious 
and hostile peace, to disalliege a whole feudary 
kingdom from the ancient dominion of England? 

Milton. 

Disallow (dis-al-lou'), u t. [Prefix dis, neg. , 
and allow.] 1. To refuse permission; not 
to permit; to refuse to sanction; not to 
grant; not to make or regard as lawful; not 
to authoriiie; to disapprove. 

Tiiey disalloivcd self-defence, second marriages, 
and usury. Bentley, 

2. ' To testify dislike or disapprobation; to 
refuse assent, 

But if her father shall rffrirffUTi' her in the day that 
he heareth; not any of her vows or her bonds . . . 
shall stand. Num. xx.x. 5. 

3. Not to approve; not to receive; to reject; 
to disown. 

To whom coming, as unto living stone, disallo-wed 
indeed of men, , but chosen of God, and precious. 

I Pet. ii. 4. 

4. Not to allow; to reject or strike out, as 
illegal, unnecessary, unauthorized, and the 
like; as, the auditor disallo wed a number of 
items in the account. — S yn. To disapprove, 
prohibit, censure, condemn, reject. 

Disallow (dis-al-lpu'), r.i. To refuse per- 
mission or assent; not to permit. 

What follows if we disallow of this ? Shak. 

Disallowable (dls-al-lou'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
dis, neg,, and allowable,] Not allowable; 
not to be suffered or permitted. 
Disallowableness (dis-al-lou'a-hl-nes), n. 
The state of being disallowable. 
Disallowance (dis-al-lou'ans), n. Disappro- 
bation; refusal to admit or permit; jn-ohi- 
bition; rejection. 

God accepts of a thing suitable for him to receive, 
and for ns to give, where he does not declare his 
refusal and disallowance of it. South. 

Disally (dis-al-n'), 'W.f. [Prefix dis = mis, in 
a bad sense.] To joinin, or asin, an unholy 
or illegal alliance. ‘So loosely disalUed 
their nuptials.’ Milton, Sams. Agon. l. 1022. 


Disanebort (dis-angk'er), v. t [Dis and an- 
chor.] To force from Its anchors, as a ship; 
to raise the anchor' of; to free from the 
anchor. 

DisangeEcalt (dis-an-jel'ik-al), a. [Prefix 
d,is, neg., and angeliccd.] Not angelical. 
Disanimate (dis-an'i-mat), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and animate.] l.t To deprive of life. 
Cudworth.—2. To deprive of spirit or cour- 
age; to discourage; to dishearten; to deject. 
[Rare.] : 

The presence ofa kinff engenders love among his 
subjects, as it disaniniates iiis enemies. Shak. 

Disaniniation (dis-an'i-ma"shon), n. 1. 1 Pri- 
vation of life. ‘Affections which depend on 
life, and depart upon disaniniation. ’ Sir T. 
Browne. — 2. The act of discouraging; de- 
pression of spirits. [Rare.] 

Disannex (dis-an-neks'), ». t. [Prefix dis, and 
annex.] To separate; to disunite. 
Disannul (dis-an-nuP), u.t. [Prefix dis, in- 
tens., and annul.] To make void; to annul; 
to deprive of force or authority; to cancel. 

Now trust me were it not against our laws, 

Against my crown, my oath, my dignity, 

"vViiich princes, would they, may not disannul^ 

My soul should sue as advocate for thee. Shak. 


Disannuller (dis-an-nuT6r), n. One who 
makes null. Beau, cfc FI. 

Disannulraent (dis-an-nuTment), n. An- 
nulment. 

Disanoint (dis-an-oint'), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and anoint.] To render consecration 
of invalid; to deprive of the effects of being 
anointed. [Rare or obsolete,] 

After they have juggled and paltered with the 
world, banded and borne arms against their king, di- 
vested him, him, nay cursed him, all over 

in their pulpits. Milton. 

Disapparel (dis-ap-pa'rel), u.t. [Prefix dm, 
priv., and amarel.] To disrobe; to strip of 
raiment. 

Disappear (dis-ap-peri), v.i. [Bis and ap- 
pear.] 1. To vanish from the sight; to recede 
from the view; to go away or out of sight; 
to cease to appear or to he perceived; to he 
no longer seen. 

The picture.'; drawn in our mind.s are laid in fading 
colours, and, if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and 
disappear. Locke. 

The black earth yawns: the mortal disappears: 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust. Tennyson. 

2. To cease, or seem to cease, to be or 
exist; as, the epidemic has cLiswj^eaved. 
Disappearance (dis-ap-perians), n. Act of 
disappearing; removal from sight. 
Disappendeney (dis-ap-pend'en-si), 11 . De- 
tachment from a former connection; sepa- 
ration. Burn. 

Disappoint (dis-ap-pointo, v.t. [Fr. disap- 
pointer, lit. to remove from an appointment. ] 

1. To defeat of expectatioDj wish, hope, de- 
sire, or intention; to frustrate; to balk; to 
hinder from the possession or enjoyment of 
that which was intended, desired, hoped, 
or expected ; as, a man is disappointed 
of his hopes or expectations, or his hopes, 
desires, intentions, or expectations are dis- 
appointed; a bad season disappoints the 
farmer o/his crops; a defeat dfsappoinfs an 
enemy 0 / his spoil. 

Without counsel purposes disappointed, 

Proi". XV. 2S. 

2 . To frustrate; to hinder of intended effect; 
to foil. 

The retiring foe 

Shrinks from the wound, and disappoints the 
blow. Addison. 

Syn. To frustrate, balk, bafifle, delude, foil, 
defeat. 

Disappointed (dis-ap-point‘ed), p- and «, 
Defeated of expectation, hope, desire, or 
design; having suffered disappointment. | 
Disappointedt (dis-ap-point'ed), a. [Prefix 
dis, neg., and appointed.] Not or ill ap- 
pointed or prepared; unprepared. 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 

U nhouserd, disappointed, unahel’d. Shak, 


Disappointment (dis-ap-point'ment), w, 
Defeat or faihireof expectation, hope, wish, 
desire, or intention; miscarriage of design or 
plan. 

If we hope for thing.s, of which we have not thor- 
oughly considered the value, our disappointment 
will be greater than our pleasure in the fruition of 
them. . j^ddison. 


Disappreeiate (dis-ap-pre'shi-at), v.t. [Pre- 
fix Ms, and appreciate.] To undervalue; not 
to appreciate. 

Disapprobation (dis-ap'pr6-ba"shon), n. 
[Prefix dis, priv;, and approbation.] The act 
of disapproving; disapproval; the act of the 
mind which condemns what is supposed to 
he wrong, whether the act is expressed or 
not; censure, expressed or unexpressed. 


We have ever expressed the most unqualified dis^ 
approbation all the steps. Burke. 

Disapprobatory (dis-ap‘pr6-ba-to-ri), a. 
Containing disapprobation; tending to dis- 
approve. 

Disappropriate (dis-ap-pro'pri-at). a. [Dfs 
and appmjpruite.] Not appropriated, or not 
possessing appropi’iated church property: a 
disappropriate churcii is one from which 
tlie appropriated parsonage, glebe, and 
tithes are severed. 

The appropriation may be severed and the church 
become disappropriate, two ways. Blackstone. 

Disappropriate (dis-ap-pro’pri-at), u.f. l. To 
remove from individual possession or owner- 
ship. 

How niucli more law-like were it to assist nature 
in disappropriating- that evil, which by continuing 
proper becomes destructive. Miiton. 

2 . Specifically, to sever or separate, as an 
appropriation; to withdraw fi’om an appro- 
priate use. 

The appropriations of the several parsonages 
would have been, by the rules of the common law, 
disappropriated. Blackstone. 

3. To deprive of appropriated property, as 
a church; to release from possession. : 

Disappropriation (dis-ap-pro'pri-S"s]icm), 
n. 1. The act of withdrawing from its ap- 
propriate use. Specifically— 2. The act of 
alienating church property from the pur- 
pose for which it was designed. 
Disapproval (dis-ap-prov'al), n. Disappro- 
bation; dislike. ‘There being not a word 
let fall from them in disapproval of that 
opinion.' Olamill. 

Disapprove (dis-ap-prOvO, v.t. pret. A pp. 
disapproved; ppr. disapproving. [Prefix 
dis, priv.j and approve; Sr. tUsapprouver.] 

1. To dislike; to condemn in opinion or judg- 
ment; to censure as wrong; as, we often dw- 
approve the conduct of others or public 
measures, whether we exjiress an opinion 
or not.— 2. To refuse official approbation to; 
to reject, as not approved of ; to decline to 
sanction; as, the sentence of the court- 
martial mi&disapproved by the commauder- 
itt-ehief. 

Disapprove (dis-ap-prbv'), v.i- To express 
or feel disapproval. It is generally followed 
by 0 /; as, to disapprove 0 / behaviour. 

There is no reason to believe that they ever dis- 
approve where the thing objected to is the execution 
of some order unquestioiiably proceeding frcmi the 
Emperor. B^^ougham. 

Disapprovingly (dis-ap-prov’ing-li), aefe 
By disapprobation. 

Disard t (dis-iird'), n. [A. Sax. dj/sjg, foolish.] 

A foolish fellow; a dizzard. 

Disarm (dis-arm'), v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , and 
arm.] 1. To deprive of arms: to take the 
arms or weapons from, usually by force or 
authority; as, he disarmed his foes ; the 
prince gave orders to disarm his subjects: 
with of before the thing taken away: as, to 
disarm one of his weapons. Specifically— 

2. To reduce to a peace footing, as au army or 
navy.— 3. To deprive of means of attack or 
defence; to render innocuous or defence- 
less; as, to fifsai'm a venomous serpent. 

Security rfskaraw the best appointed army. 

Fuller, 

4 To deprive of force, strength, means of 
annoyance, or power to terrify; to render 
harmless; to quell; as, to disarm rage or 
passion; religion disarms death of its tt=!r- 
rors. 

Disarm (dis-armQ, v.i. Today down arms: 
specifically, to reduce armaments to a peace 
footing; to dismiss or disband troops; as, the 
nations wez’e then (ft, wminy 
Disarmament (dis-iirm'a-ment), n. Act of 
disarming; the reduction of military and 
naval forces from a war to a peace footing. 
Disarmature (dis-finiTa-tur), n. The act 
of disarming; the act of divesting one’s self 
or another of any equipment; divestiture. 

On the universities, which have illegally dropt 
philosophy and its training from their course of dis- 
cipline, will lie the respon.sibility of this singular and 
dangerous disar77tature. Sir W. Ha^nilton, 

Disarmed (dis-armd'), p. and a. 1. Deprived 
of arms; stripped of the means of defence 
or annoyance; rendered harmless; subdued. 

2. In fter. a term applied to an animal or 
bird of prey without claws, teeth, or beak. : 
Disarmer (dis-!irm''fir), n. One who disarms. 
Disarrange (dis-a-ranj'), v.t: [Prefix Ms, 
priv., and arrange.] To put out of order; 
to unsettle or disturb the order or due ar- 
rangement of; to derange. 

This disarranges all our establi.shed ideas. 

IFai^ton. 

We could hardly alter one word, or disav7‘ange one 
member without spoiling it. Few sentences are to 
be found more finished or more happy. Blair. 


ch, o/tain; ch, Sc. loc7i; g, po; j, yoh; fi, Fr. ton; ng, siny; SH, ffien; th, f/iin; w, irig, wh, ir/dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Disarraagem0afc(rtis-ti-rajy'>>’™f')v"' ’I?® 

!4«fc of (listurbin.U'oriiei'or disoiuer. 

Msarray (dis-a-rtVj, v.t IPivtix dif. pnv., 
and arraird 1. T>3 tindress: to unust oi 
olothes. ‘Jliiif dmirmped as to her rest. 

To throw into disorder; to 

rout, 'as troops. 

Great Anivtliaoti. wlio avitii nary steeds 

Oft tile foes in battle raiig-eti. ireitfan. 

Dlaarray (ai.vii-ra'), V.i. To undress or strip 
- one's .seif. ^ 

Disarray (dis-u-ra'), n. 1. Disorder; cojira- 
.siori: loss or want of array or regular order. 

fh'sari’ay and shameful tout ensue. Drydeu. 

2. tin dress. 

■Aiiil him hehcild a wicked has did stalke, 

In rasseil rol)e.s and filthy dtsaray. SJ’enso-. 

Disarticulate (disdir4ikTi-liit),.r. t To 
divide, separate, or sunder the joints of. 
Dlsassentt Cdis-as-sent'), Dissent. ‘As- 
.sent or disanmnt.’ Hall. 

Dlsasseatert (dis-as-sent'6r). 11. One who 
ri?fnsB.s to as, sent or concur; a dis.seiiter. 
State Trials. 

Disassiduityt (dis-as-si-du'i-ti), n. [PreilK 
tUs, iieg., and msuluity.J 'vVant of as- 
siduity or care ; want of attention; Inatten- 
tion; carelessness, 

i He came in . . . and, through (fen.MfrfKt’tr, drew 
tlio curt.uii! between himself and her grace. 

Sir R. .Waunton. 

Disassociate (dis-a.s-s6'sM-at), v. t. [Prefix 
., d&, priv., and Msofliafg.] To disunite; to 
: disconnect things associated. ‘Our mind 
, dmmmiatinylxev&isli from the hocly. ’ Florio. 
Disaster (diz-as't6i’), n. [Pr. diismtre; It. 
disastro—dis, and L, a-stnim, G-r, astron, a 
star. A word of astrological origin. Com- 
pare the adj, disastrous yiiih. ill-starred; and 
.see Star.] l.t An unfavourable aspect of 
a star or jilanet ; an ill portent ; a blast or 
stroke of an unfavourable planet. ‘Dis- 
asters in the snn.:’ Shak.—'2. Misfortune; 
niishap; caiainity; any unfortunate event, 
especially a sudden nii.sfortune; as, we met 
; witli many disasters on the road. 

■ .i>for will it he less niy duty fnithfnlly to record dis- 
iisft'rs mingled with triiiinvihs, and great national 
crimes and follies far more humiliating than any dir- 
< asfer. ' ■ ’ Macaulay. 

—Misfortune, Qalanvitu, Disaster. See under 
MrsFORTUSE.— SVK. ati-sfortiine, mishap, 
calamity, misclnmcei misadventure, adver- 
sity, blow, infliction, catastrophe, reverse. 
Disaster t (dte-as'tiir), v. t. l. To Mast by the 
stroke of an unlucky planet.. Spenser.— 

2. To injure; to afflict, Thomson.— S. To 
Momisli; to disfigure. 

The holes where eyes should be which pitifully 
: the cheeks. Shak. 
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Disasterlyt (diz-as'tdr-li), ailv. Disastrously. 
Draiiton. 

Disastrous (diz-as'trus). a. 1, Gloomy; dis- 
mal; threatening disaster. 

As when the sun . . . 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds. Milton. 

2. Unlucky; unfortunate; calamitous; oc- 
casioning loss or injtiry ; as, the day was 
dmistmis.; the battle proved disastrous. 

Fly the pursuit of my disnslrans love. Dryden. 

Disastrously (diz-as'tms-Ii), adv. Unfor- 
tunately; in a dismal luainiei'. 
Disastrousness (diz-as'trus-nes), n. Unfor- 
tunateness; oalamitonsness. 

Disattaela (dis-at-taoh'). r.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and aftec/i,.] To uiifasten; to unloose; 
to sever; to break the connection of. 
Dlsattaclunent' (dis-at-taclTment). n. The 
act: of : imflxlng, or state of being unfixed; 
disengagement; :separation; : detachment. 
Disauthorize (dis-a'thor-ia), v. t. [Prefix dis, 
priv,,. and miihotize.J To deprive of credit 
or authority. [Rare. ] 

DisaTaunee,t v.t. [Fr,] To diive back. 
Chmicer. 

DisaveEture,t w. [Fr.] Misfortune. CJiau- 

eer.- 

Disavoucllt (dis-a-vouclT), v.t, [Prefix dis, 

: priv., and avouch. See 'Vtow.] To disavow. 
Disavour (dis-a-vouO, v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
m& mm'. See Avow.] l. To deny; to deny 
: to die true, as a fact or charge respecting 
one’s self ; : as, he was charged with embez- 
zlement, Init he disavows the fact; he may 
dmmw his name or signature. Opposed to 
, own or aehmvledge.—Z. To disclaim or deny 
responsibility foi-; to disomi; to reject. 

: Kingi, inay say. We cannot trust this .ambassador's 
undertakings, .because his senate may -ifuwow hint. 

m , Brougham, 

i. To disprove; to prove the contrary of. 

. : _ . ' Yet can they never: 

; Toss.into air the freedom of niy birth, 

Or (ftowiun ray blood Plant.ageriet’s. Ford, 


Disavowal (dis-.a-von'al), «. Denial; dis- 
owning; rejection; repudiation. 

An earnest disavowal of fear often proceeds from 
fear. Richardson, 

Disavowancet (dis-a-vou'ams), n. Dis- 
avowal. ‘Denial and dismowance of this 
point.' South. 

Disavower (dis-a-vou'6r), n. One who dis- 
avows. 

Disavowment; t (dis-a-vou'meut), n. De- 
nial; a disowning. 

Disband (dis-band'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and band; Fr. ditbander.l 1. To dismiss 
from military service; to break up, as .a hand 
or body of men enlisted ; as, to disband an 
.army or a regiment; to disband troops. — 

2. To scatter; to dispei-se. 

Some hnagine that a quantity of watei*, siuTicient 
to make sucli a delutfe, was created upon that occa- 
sion; and when the business was done, all dhbanded 
again, and annihilated. lVood7vayd. 

S.t To loosen; to unbind; to set free; to 
divorce; to dismiss; to discard. 

And therefore . . . she oug^ht to be disbanded. 

Milton. 

Disband (dis-band'), v.i. 1. To retire from 
military service ; to separate ; to break np ; 
as, the ainiy, at the close of the war, dis- 
bands. 

Uur navy was upon the point of disbanding;. 

Bacoit. 

2. To separate; to dissolve connection. 
[Hare.] 

Human .society may disband. Tilloison, 

3. t To ]>e dissolved. 

Wlien both rocks and all things shall disband, 

G. Herbert. 

Disbandment (dis-band'ment), n. The act 
of disbanding. 

Dlsbai' (dis-biii''), v.t. pret. & pp. disbarred; 
ppr, disbarring. In laiv, to expel from tlie 
iiar, as a barrister; as, the benchers of the 
four Inns of Court have the power of dis- 
barring a banister, subject to an appeal to 
the judges; in Scotland the Ifaoulty of Ad- 
vocates c.au disbar a member. 

Disbarlc (dis-bftrk'), v.t. [Prefix dis; priv., 
and barlt, a small ship; Fr. debarguBr.] To 
land from a ship; to put on shore; to dis- 
embark. [Rare.] 

Disbark (Uis-biirk'), v.t. [TreRx dis, priv., 
and tart.] To strip off the Mark; to divest 
of bark. ‘Fir-trees unsquared and only 
dishariced.’ Bogle. 

Disbecomef _(dis-be-kunT), v.t. To misbe- 
come. Massaiger. 

Disbelief (dis-be-lef), n. [Prefix d'k, neg., 
.and belief.] 1. Refusal of credit or faith; 
denial of belief; unbelief. 

! Our belief or disbelief oi a thing does not niter the 
nature of the thing. Tillotsoii. 

2. A system of en'or. ‘ ISfugatory disbeliefs 
wound oH ami done with,’ J. Taylor. 
[Rare.] , 

Disbelieve (dis-be-levO. u.f. pret. & pp. dis- 
believed; ppr. disbelieving. [Prefix dis, neg. , 
and believe.] Not to believe; to liold not to 
be true or not to exist ; to refuse to credit ; 
as, some men disbelieve the inspiration of 
the Scriptures .and the immortality of the 
soul. 

Disbelieve (dis-be-lev'), v.i. Not to believe; 
to deny the tnith of any position; to refuse 
to believe in anytliing; especially, to refuse 
belief in a divine revelation. 

As doubt attacked faith, unbelief h.as, avenged faith 
by destroying doubt. Men cease to doubt when 
they disbelieve outright. Card. Manning. 

Disbeliever (dis-be-lev'6r), n. One who 
refuses belief; one who denies a thing to he 
true or real; an unbeliever. 

An humble soul is frighted into sentiments, because 
a m.an of great name pronounces here.sy upon the 
contranr sentiments, and casts the disbeliever out 
of the Church, Watts. 

Disbench (dis-bensh'), v.t. [Prefix dh, priv., 
.and bench.] 1. To drive from, or cause to 
leave, a bench or seat. [Rare.] 

Sir, I hope my words dishencUd you not. Shak. 

2. In lam, to deprive of the status and privi- 
leges of a beuchei*. 

Disbend t (dis-bend'), v.t. [Prefix <ffr, priv., 
.and Zuiwa!.] To unbend; to relax; hence, jiff, 
to render unfit for efficient action. 

As liberty a courage doth impart, 

So bondage doth disbend, else break, the heart. 

: Stirling. 

DisMndt (dis-bind']), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and bind.] To unbind ; to loosen. 3Iede. 
Disblamet (dis-blam'X v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and Womc.] To exonerate from blame. 
Disbodiedt (dis-bo'did), a. [ITeflx dis, priv., 
tmCibody.] Disembodied. ‘Disbodied souls.’ 
GlanvUl. 


Disbordt (dis-bord'), v.i. [Fr. dehorder, to 
disembark— tfe, and bord, a bank, border.] 
To disembark. Chapman. 

Disboscation] (dis-bos-ku'shon), n. The act 
of disatt'oresting ; the act of converting 
woodland into arable land. Scott. 
Disbowel (dis-bou'el), v.t. pret. & pp dis- 
bowelled; ppr. dislnmelling. [Prefix efts, and 
bowel] To take out the intestines; to dis- 
emliowel. Spenser. [Rare.] 

Disbranch (dis-bransh'),'y.f. [Prefix dis, and 
branch.] To cut oft' or separate, as the 
branch of a tree. [Rare.] 

Disbud (dis-biuV), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv. , and 
hud.] To deprive of buds or shoots; to re- 
move the buds of, as a tree, before tliey have 
had time to grow into young branches. Tliis 
is done not only for the purpose of training, 
but also in order that there maybe a gi’eater 
supply of nourishment for the development 
of those buds which .are allowed to remain. 
Disburden (dis-licr'dcn ), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and burden. See BciiDEH.] 1, To re- 
move a burden from; to rid of a hui-den; to 
relieve of anything weighty, oppressive, or 
annoying; to disencumber; to unburden; 
to miload. 

He did it to disburden a conscience. Fettham. 
My meditations . . . will, I hope, be more calm, 
being thus disburdeeied. Sir P, Sidney. 

2. To hay oil or aside as oppressive or .an- 
noying; to get rid of; to relieve one’s self 

of. 

I yet may disburden a passion. Shak, 
jOr'.rfjm-a’CTr all thy cares on me. siddison. 

3. To discharge the teces ; to ease by stool. 
Swift.— Syf. To unload, discharge, disen- 
ctxmber, lighten, disembarrass, free, i-elieve. 

Disburden ( dis-b6r'den), v.i. To ease the 
mind; to be relieved. 

Adam .... 

Thius to disburden sought with sad complaint. 

Milton . : ' 

Disburgeon (dis-)ier'jon), v.t, [Prefix dis, 
priv., and burgeon.] 'To strip of buds or 
burgeons. 

Disburse (dis-bfirs'), v.t, pret. A jip. dis- 
bursed; ppr. disbursing. [Prefix dis, and 
burse, Vr. bourse, a purse. See Burse.] To 
pay out, as money; to spend or lay out; to 
e.xpend. 

Disbursement (dis-bers'ment), «■, [See Dis- 
burse.] 1. The act of p.aying out, as money 
from a public or priv.ate chest. — 2. 'The 
money or sum paid out; expenditure; as, the 
annual disbursements exceed the income. 
Disburser (dis-hers'er), n. One who pays 
out or disbxu’ses money. 

Disburtben (dia-ber'’i'Hen), v.t. and i. To 
disburden (which see). 

Disc, Disk (disk), n. [L. discus. See Dish 
and Desk.] 1. A quoit; a circular piece of 
stone, iron, or copper, used by the ancients 
in games. 

Some whirl the disk, and some the jav'lin d.art, 
Jpojic. 

2. Any flat, circular plate or siu'face, as of a 
piece of metal, the face of the sun, moon, 
or a planet, as it appears projected in the 
heavens, the width of the aperture of a 
telescope glass, Ac. 

So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on 
his evraiul, 

Came to an open space and saw the disk of the 
ocean. . Longfellow. 

3. In hot. (a) the name given to the markings 
on tile woody fibre of certain trees, as the 
conifers, as seen in a longitudinal section of 
the wood. These discs sometimes appear 

as simple discs, and: , 
sometimes with smal- 
ler circles in the ben- , 
tre. They are fonned 
by concavities on the 
outside of the wjills 
of contiguous tithes, 
closely applied to each ’ 
other so as to foi'ni ': 
lenticular cavities be-; 
tween the vessels, like : 
two watch -glasses : in 
appo-sition. In the 
centre of the depres- 
sion there is a canal,' 
often funnel-shaped, 
and the part of ; fhe 
tube corresponding to 
it being thus thinner 

than the surrounding texture gives the : : 
aspect of the smaller circle In the centre. 
■When this smaller circle appears in the 
centre of the discs the woody tissue is said 
to be glandular QT punctated. Figs, a a 
show the discs. When a thin section is 



Disc-bearing 'VVoad-ceils 
of the Pine. 


me, met, bur; pine, pin; note, not, inbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound;; : ii,:Se.' abzme; f, S,(i. iey; 
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made through two parallel lines of puncta- 
tion the slits or Assures are seen which give 
rise to the markings, 
as in flg. b. (?)) The 
whole surface of a leaf. 

(c) The central part of 
a radiate compound 
flower, (d) A ijrojec- 
tioii or cup at the base 
of the stamens, which 
takes a variety of 
forms. The disc con- Flower of Common Daisy 
sists in some cases of {Beins p^rennis). 
rudimentary stamens, >■?■, Ray. if, Disc, 
in other's of the modi- 
fied receptacle. Bpigymm disc is on the 
summit of the ovary when the latter is 
inferior, as in the Umbelliferm. Hypogymm 
diiSG is under the ovary. Perigymiis disc, 


Epigynous and Hypogynous Discs.— A, Umbelli- 
ferous flower : if. Disc; 0, Ovary. B, Flower of the 
orange family; if. Disc; n, Ovary. 

one formed by a more or less thick fleshy 
substance spread out upon the inner wall of 
the calyx, as in the eherrj; and almond. 
Discal (disk'al), a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling a disc. 

Discalceatet (dis-kal'se-at), v.t. [L. dwml- 
cmtiis, unshod—df.s', priv., and calceus, a 
shoe.] To pull or sti'ip off shoes or sandals 
from. Coekemm. 

Discalceationt (dis-kal-sO-ii'shon), n. The 
act of pulling off shoes or sandals. ‘The 
custom of dismleeatim, or putting off their 
shoes at meals. ’ Sir X. Browne. 
Discalced(dis-kalst'), a. [See Disoalcdatb. ] 
Ivot wearing shoes; barefooted: said of 
some Carmelite monks. 

Discampf (dis-kamp'), v.t. To force from a 
camp. Balland. 

Discandert (tlis-kand'er), v.i. See, DiSCANDT. 
Discandyt (tli.s-kan'di), v.i. [Prefl.x diV, and 
aaiidy.] To melt; to dissolve. 

My brave Egyptians all. 

By the discandping of this pelleted storm, 

Ije gravele.ss. Shah, 

[This is the common reading of this paB.sage: 
the old editions, followed by Knight, have 
disaandering.’] 

Discapacitate (dis-ka-pas'i-tat), v.t. [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and capttetote.] To incapaci- 
tate. 

Discard (dis-kard'), v.t. [Prefix dfe, priv., 
and mrd. The Sp. descartar is to throw 
cards out of one’s hands at certain games; 
hence, to put away, to reject.] 1. To throw 
out of the hand, applied to such cards as 
are not played in tlie course of the game. — 

2. To dismiss from service or employment, 
or from society; to cast off. 

They blame the favourites, and think it nothing 
extraordinary that the quean should . . . resolve to 
dfscard them. . : Swift. 

3. To thrust away; to reject; as, to discard 
prejudices.: : 

A man discards the follies of boyhood, y . Taylor. 
.SvN. To dismiss, reject, cast off, discharge, 
cashier. 

Discard (dis-kiirdO, •O.i. In card-playing, to 
1 throw out of the hand such cards as are 
■ not to he played in the course of the game. 

The players take up their cards, and either proceed 
to play them or to discard. Eng. Ency. 

Discard (dis - kilrd'), n. In card -playing, 
(ft) the act of throwing out of the hand such 
' cards as arc unnecessary in the game. 

After the discard, or, if there is no discard, after 
the deal, the non-dealer leads any card he deems fit. 

Eng. Ency, 

(5) The card or cards thrown out of the hand. 

: The discard nui.st be placed face downwards on the 
i : table, apart from the stock and from the adversary’s 
di.scard. Cavendish. 

Discardment, Discardure (dis-kard'ment, 
dis-kard'ur), n. The act of discarding; dis- 
missal; rejection. ‘The discardure oi re- 
ligion.’ Hayter. 

Discamate t (dis-kilr'nat), a. [L, dis, priv. , 
and caro, carnis, flesh.] Stripped of flesh. 
‘A load of broken and discamate hones.’ 
Glanville. 





Disease (dis-kas'), r.t. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
case.] Totake off a covering from; to strip; 
to undress. 

Disease thee instantly, and change garments with 
this gentleman. Shah. 

Disc-coupling (diskfim-pl-ing), n. In niach. 
a kind of permanent coupling consisting of 
two discs keyed on the connected ends of 
the two shafts. In one of the discs are two 
recesses, into which two corresponding pro- 



jections on the other disc are received, and 
thus the two discs become locked together. 
This kind of coupling wants rigidity, and 
must be supported by a journal on each 
side, but it possesses the double advantage 
of being easily adjusted and disconnected. 
Disceptationt (dis-sep-ta'shon), n. [L. dis- 
ceptatio, from discepto, to settle a dispute, 
to dispute— dfs, and capto, to catch at, from 
capio, to take. ] Controversy. 

The proposition is such as ought not to be ad- 
mitted m any science or any diseeptation. Barrow. 

Disceptatort (dis'sep-tat-cr), n. [L. See 
DisoEPTATiON,] A disputant. 

The inquisitive disceptators of this age would, .at 
the persuasion of illiterate persons, turn their ergo 
into amen to the evangelical philosopher. Cowley. 

Discern (tUz-zSrnO, n.f. [R discerno-—dis, 
and cerno, to separate or distinguish, Gr. 
krind, to distinguish ; to judge ; Skr, kri, to 
separate, to knoav.] 1. To distinguish; to see 
the difference between two or more things; 
to discriminate; !LS,tQ disc&rn the blossom- 
buds from the leal-buds of plants. 

Discern thou what is thine. Gen. xxxi. 32. 

2. t To constitute the difference between. 

We are so good, or bad, just at a price; 

For nothing else discerns the virtue or the vice. 

B. ^onson. 

3. To discover; to see; to distinguish by the 
eye. 

I discerned .among the youths a young man void of 
understanding. . Prov. vii. 7. 

4. To discover by the intellect; to distin- 
guish; hence, to have knowledge of ; to 
judge. 

So is my lord the king to discern good and bad. 

3 Sam. xiv. 17. 

A wise man’s heart cKfcerwer/i time and judgment. 

Eccl. vui. s. 

Syn. To distinguish, discover, see, perceive, 
behold, recognize, mark, espy, descry, dis- 
criminate. 

Discern (diz-zemO, V.i. 1 , To see or under- 
stand the difference; to make distinction; 
as, to discern between good and evil, truth 
and falsehood. ‘ To discern between a sub- 
ject and a rebel.’ Doei®.— 2.t To have judi- 
cial cog-nizance. 

It discerneth of forces, frauds, crimes various, of 
stellionate, Bacon, 

Dlscemable, a. B&mc &i JHseemMe. 
Discernancet (dis-sem'aiis), n. Discern- 
ment. 

Disoerner (diz-zSm'6r]i, n. l, - One who sees, 
discovers, or distinguishes; an observer.— 

2. One who Icnows and judges; one who has 
the power of distinguishing. 

He was a great observer and diseerner of men's 
natures and humours. Clarendon. 

3. That which distinguishes or separates; 
that which enables us to understand. 

The word of God is quick and powerful ... a 
discern er of the tlioughts and intents of the heart. 

Heb. iv. IS. 

Discernible (diz-z6rn'i-bl), a. That may be 
seen distinctly; discoverable by the eye or 
the understanding; distinguishable; as, the 
star is discernible liy the eye; the identity 
or difference of ideas is discernible by the 
understanding. 

Too many traces of the bad habits the soldiers had 
contracted were discernible xWi the close of the war. 

Macaulay. 

Syn. Terceptihle, perceivable, noticeable, 
distinguishable, apparent, visible, evident, 
manifest. 

Discernibleness (diz-z6mT-bl-nes), n. Vis- 
ibleness. 


; Discernibly Cdiz-z6m'i-hli), adv. In a man- 
I ner to be discerned, seen, or disooveretl; 
visibly. 

Discerning (diz-zCra'ing), p. ami a. l. Dis- 
tinguishing; seeing; discovering; knowing; 
judging.— 2. Having power to discern; cap- 
able of seeing, discriminating, knowing, and 
judging; sharp-sighted; penetrating; acute;, 
as, a discerning man or mind. 

This Iiath been maintained not only by warm en- 
thusiasts, but by cooler and more henda. 

Bp, Atterlmry, 

Discerning (diz-zCm'ing), n. The act or 
power of discerning; discernment. 

Where are his eyes, 

Either liis motion weakens, or his discernings 
Are leth.irgied. Shah, 

Discerningly (diz-zi5m'ing-]i), adv. With 
diseemment; acutely; with judgment; skil- 
fully. 

Discernment (diz-zfirn'ment), n. 1. The act 
of discerning.— 2. Tlie power or faculty of 
themind by which it distinguishes one thing 
from another, as truth from falsehood, vir- 
tue from vice; acuteness of judgment; power- 
of perceiving differences of things or ideas, 
and their relations and tendencies: as, the 
errors of youth often proceed from the tvant 
of discernment. 

The third operation of the mind is discernment,. 
whicli expresses simply the sep.-iration of our ide.is. 

y. D. Moreli. 

Syn. Judgment, acuteness, discrimination,, 
acumen, clear-sightedness, penetration, sa- 
gacity. 

Discerpt (dis-s^rp'), v.t. [L. discerpo, tO' 
pluck— (ft's, asunder, and carpo, to pluck.}' 

1. To tear in pieces; to rend. 

This (sedition) divides, yea, and discerps a city. 

Dr. Griffith. 

2. To separate; to select; to disjoin. War- 
hxirton. 

Discerpibility, Discerptibility (dis-serp'i- 
hilf'i-ti, dis-serp'ti:bil"i-ti), n. Capability or- 
liableness to be tom asunder or disunited. . 
D1 scerpible, DIscerptible < dis-sCrp ' f-W, 
dis-sCrp'ti-hl), a. [L. discerpo, to plucks 
d-is, asunder, and cdrpo, to seize, to tear. |i 
That may be torn asunder; separable; cap- : 
able of being disunited by violence. 
Discerption (dis-s6rp'shon), 'The act of 
pulling to pieces or of sepai-ating the parts. 
Disceiptive (dis-s6rp'tiv), a. Capable of 
separating or dividing. JV. B. Rev. 
Dlscessiont (dis-ses'shon), n. [L. discessio,. 
a sepai’ation, departure— dis, asunder, and 
cedo, cessum, to go.] Departure. 

Discharge (dis-charj'), r.f. pret. & pp. dis- 
charged; ppr. discharging. [Prefix dis, and 
charge. liT. dicharger, to disclmrge.] 1. To- 
unload, as a ship; to take, out, as a cargo: 
applied both to the ship and the loading. We . 
say, to discharge a ship; but more generally, 
to discharge a cargo or the lading of the ship. 

2. To free from any load or bvu'den; to tliroiv- 
off or exonerate; as, discharged of business. 

3. In arch, to relieve a beam or any other 
piece of timber too much loaded by an in- 
cumbent weight of building, in which case 
the weight is" said to ho discharged; to dis- 
tribute or relieve the pressure of.— 4. To 
free of the missile with which anything is . 
charged or loaded; to make tlie charge of to 
fly off; to fire off; as, to discharge a liow, a 
catapult, a pistol. 

The galleys also did oftentimes out of their prows. 
discharge their great pieces against the city. 

Knoltes. 

6. To let fly; to shoot; to emit, or send out; , 
to give vent to; as, to discharge a ball or 
grape-shot; a pipe discharges water; an 
ulcer discharges blood; to discharge imy. or,' 
vengeance: applied also to an electrical jar, 
battery, &e., charged with electricity, to- 
signify the removing of the charge. 

They do discharge their shot of courtesy. Shah.: 

6. To deliver the amount or value of to th& 
person to whom it is owing; to pay; as, to 
discharge a debt, a bond, a note. , 

I will discharge my bond. Shah. . 

7. To satisfy, as a person to whom anything 
is due; to pay one’s debt to; as,.he discharged- 
his creditors,— 8. To free from claim or de- 
mand; to give an acquittance, or a receipt in 
full to, as to a debtor; as, the creditor dis- 
charged his debtor.— 9. To free from an obi- 
ligation, duty, or labour; to relieve; as, to 
discharge a man from further duty or ser-, 
vice; to discharge a surety. 

It i.s when Milton escapes from the shackles of the 
dialogue, when he is discharged from tlie labour of . , 
uniting two incongruous styles, when he is at liberty 
to indulge his choral raptures without reserve, that' 
he rises even above himself. Macanlay, 

10. To clear from an accusation or crime; to 
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tn !i1)S(jIv(‘: to sat free: vntlifif; as, 
to clmkarge a iiitui </ all blame.— 11. -lo 
perform or exeuute, as a duty or oriioo 
tmiislilered as a eliarge; as, one man 
a//(ir;A’-v tlie office of a .sherilt, another that 
of ti priest. 

Tile sun will set before I shall 
I 1.1 5«3A’ 


12. To divest of an olitoc or employment; to 
riisiiiis.s from service ; as, to atuciiarye a 
steward or a servant; to disehanja a soldier 
or seaman; to disehartje a jury. 

fTriiiik! wfis ifmVjarA’-'rif the government of 

hisses. ■ 


IS T ’0 reteaso; to liberate from eonflnemeut; 
as. to dincharge a prisoner.— 14, t To clear 
one’s self of, as by explanation; to account 


for. 

At l.uiit he bade her (with bold stedfastnesse) 

€e,a.se to molest the Moone to walke at large. 

Or come before high Jove her doing.s to dischflrge. 

Spetissr, 


■DiSCliaxge (dis-cliarj'), v.i To break np. 

The doucl, if it were oily or fatty, would not ifzk- 
Cfictyi^s. ScicoH. 


DisCiiarge (dis-chiirj'), n. 1. The act oC un- 
loading; as, the cliiwharge of a ship; the act 
of taking out; as, the dimharge of a cargo.— 
2.' The act of freeing of the missile with 
whiah anything is loaded; the act of firing 
off or unloading; as, a discharge of fire-arms. 
:S, A throwing out; vent; emission: applied 
to a liukl, a flowing or issuing out, or a 
throwing out; as, the discharge of water 
•from, a spring or from a spout: applied 
also to an electrical jar, battery, &c., to 
jsignify the removal of the charge by 
forming a communication between the 
positive and negative surfaces. — 4. That 
which is thrown out; matter emitted; as, a 
thin serous discharge; a purulent discharge. 
6., Dismissal from olflce or service; or the 
writing which evidences the dismissal; as, 
lihe .soldier obtained his disoharga.~(i. Re- 
lease from obligation, debt, or penalty; or 
the writing which is evidence of it; an ac- 
.quittance; as, the debtor has a discharge. 
•‘Secure of aw discJiarge from penalty.’ 
Milt.mi.~7. Absolution from a crime or ae- 
iCusation; acciiuttaiice. 

Which word imports an acquittance m discharge 
iOf a man upon ... full trial and cognizance of hi.s 
cause. South, 


,8. Ransom; liberation; price paid for deliv- 
.erance,: 

Death, who sets all free. 

Hath p, lid his ransom now. and full 

Milton. 

<6. Performance; execution; applied to an 
office, trust, or duty; as, a good man is 
TaithM in the discharge of his duties. 
‘ Indefatigable in the discharge of business.’ 
Motley.— io. Liberation; release from im- 
‘piisonment or other confinement.— 11. Pay- 
’juent; as of a debt. 

My lord of Somerset will keep me here. 

Without discharge, money, or furniture. Shah. 


12; III: arch, the relief given to a beam or 
other piece of timber when too much loaded 
:by a superincumbent weight.— 13. A sub- 
:Stance, such as chloride of lime or nitric 
acid, used by calico printei-s to remove a 
. colour from the parts on which the dis- 
y charge is printed. It acts either upon the 
:.colourittgmatter directly or upon the mor- 
'daut .before the cloth is exposed to the 
colouring matter,— Dfeo/iafpe of fluids, the 
name : given to that branch of hydraulics 
.which treats of the issuing of water through 
.apertures in the sides and bottoms of vessels. 
■^JJisaharge style, a method of calico printing 
in which a piece of cloth is coloured, and 
from parts of 
it — forming a 
pattern — the 
colour is after- 
w.ards removed 
by a discharge. 

^Discharger 

(dis-charj'Or), 

71. 1. He who or 
that which dis- 
charges ; spe- 
; eifleally, :(ct) in 
eifict an instru- 
ment for dis- 
charging a Ley- 
den phial, jar, 

&c., bymakiug 
ft .connection between : the two surfaces, 
y (o)ln Mheo printing, a cUscharge. SeeDis- 
OIUROE, 13. b so 

Discharge -valve (dis-chilrj'valv), h. In 
steani-engines, a v'alve which covers the top 



Leyden Jar with Discharger. 


of the barrel of the air-pump find opens 
upwards. It prevents the water which is 
forced tlirougliit on the ascent of the piston 
from returning. 

Discharging Arch (dis-chiirj'ing arch), n. 
In arch, an arch foiined in the substance of 
a wall to relievo the part which is below it 



Discharging Arch. 


from the superincumbent weigM. Such 
arches are commonly used over lintels and 
flat-headed openings. 

Discharging Rod (dis-chUrj'ing-rod), n. 
In elect same as Discharger. 

Discharity (dis-cha’ri-ti), n. Want of cha- 
rity. [Rare.] 

When devotion to the Creator should cease to be 
testified by tiischarity towards his creatures. 

Brottgha7?t. 

Dischevele, W- With the head uncovered. 
Chmicer. 

Dischidia <dis-ki'di-a), n. [Gr. dis, twice, 
and schizo, to split, from an obscure process 
in tbe conformation, of tbe flower.] A genus 
of Asclepiadacem found in India, the Indian 



Dischidia Rnificsiana. 


Archipelago, and Australia. They are herbs 
or under shrubs, with small white or red 
flowers. One species, JX Mafflesiana, is re- 
markable for its numerous pitcher-like ap- 
pendages. 

Dischiir ch (dis-ch6rch'),u f . [Prefix cKs.priv. , 
and church.l To deprive of the rank of a 
church. 

Diseidet (dis-sidO, v.t. [L. dis, asunder, and 
soindo, scidi, to split.] To divide; to cut in 
pieces; to cleave in two. 

Her lying tongue was in two parts divided. 
And both the parts did speake.and both contended; 
And as her tongue so was her hart disci’ded. 

And never thought one thing, but doubly stil was 
guided. Sfenser. 

Disciform (dis'si-fonn), a. [L. discus, a 
quoit, and forma, foian.] Resemhbng a disk 
or quoit in shape. 

Discinct (dis-singkto, a. [L. dis, asunder, 
and emcto.pp. of eingo, to gird.] Ungirded. 

Discindt (dis-sind'), v. t [L. dis, asunder, 
andficMido. tocut.] To cut in two. ‘Nations 
dfscmdetfby the main.’ Howell. 

Disciple (dis-si'pl), 71 . [L. discipidus, from 
disco, to leam.] 1. A learner; a scholar; one 
■who receives or professes to receive instruc- 
tion from another; as, the disciples of Plato. 
2. A follower; an adherent to the doctrines 
of another; as, the dfcctpfcii of Christ.— Sra. 
Learner, schohir, pupil, follower, adherent. 

Disciple (dis^si'pl), v.t. pret. & pp. discipled; 
Vpv, diseipling. 1. To teach; to train or 
bring up. 


That better were in vertues discipled. 
Than with vaine poanies weeds to have their fancies 
fed. Spenser. 

[In this extract discipled is pronounced dis'- 
si-pled.j— 2. To make disciples of; to con- 
vert to doctrines or principles. 

Tills autliority he employed in sending missionaries 
to all nations. E.Di Griffin. 

S.t To punish; to discipline. 

But for your carnival concupiscence . . . 

Her will I disciple. B, jfonson. 

Disciple-like (dis-si'pl-lik), a. Becoming a 
cUsoiple. ‘ A son-like and disdple-like rev- 
erence.’ Milton. 

Diseipleskip (dis-si'pl-ship), n. The state 
of being a disciple or foUower in doctiiues 
and precepts. 

Disciplinable (dis'si-plin-a-hl), a. [See Dis- 
cipline.] 1 . Capable of instruction and im- 
provement in learning. ‘Humble and cUs~ 
ciplinable.’ Hale. — 2. That may be made 
matter of discipline ;as, a disciplinable offence 
in church government.— 3. Subject or liable 
to discipline, as the member of a church. 
Disciplinableness (dis’si-plin-a-bl-nes), n. 

1. Capacity of receiving instruction by edu- 
cation.— 2. The state of being subject to 
discipline. 

Disciplinal (dia'si-plin-al), a. Relating to 
discipline; disciplinary. [Rare.] , 
Disciplinant (dis'si-plin-ant), n. One of a 
religious order, so called from their practice 
of scourging themselves, or undergoing 
other rigid disciplhie. 

Disciplinarian (dl8'si-plin-a"ri-an), a. Per- 
taining to discipline. 

Disciplinarian (dls'si-plin-a"ri-an),7i. 1. One 
who disciplines; one versed in rules, prin- 
ciples, and practice, and who teaches them 
with precision; one who instructs hi mili- 
tary and naval tactics and manmuvres; one 
■who enforces rigid discipline; a martinet. 

He, being a strict disciplinarian, would punish 
their vicious manners. Fuller, 

2. t A Puritan or Presbyterian: so called from 
his rigid adherence to religious discipline. 
Bp. Sandei'son. 

Disciplinal^ (dis'si-plin-a-ri), a. 1 . Pertain- 
ing to discipline; intended for discipline or 
government; promoting discipline; as, cer- 
tain canons of the church are disciplinary. 

The evils of life, iiain, sickness, losses, sorrows, 
dangers, and disappointments, are disciplinary and 
remedial. Etickfninsier. 

2 . Relating to a regular course of education. 

Studies, wherein our noble.and gentle youth ought 
to bestow their time in a disciplinary way. Miltmi, 

Discipline (dis'si-plin), n. [L. disoipUna, 
from discipidus, from disco, to learn.] 

1. Education; in.struction ; the cultivation 
of the mind and formation of the manners; 
training. 

He openeth also the ear to discipline. Job xx.xvi. 10. 

Wife and children are a kind of discipline of huma- 
nity. Bacon. 

2. Instruction and government, compre- 
hending the communication of knowledge 
and the regulation of practice; the training 
to act in accordance with rules; drill; as. 
military discipline. 

Their wildness ipse, and, quitting nature's part, 
Obey the rules and of art, Dryden. 

3. Rule of govermnent; method of regulat- 
ing principles and practice; as, the disci- 
pline prescribed for the church.— 4. Subjec- 
tion to rule; submissiveness to control. 

The most perfect, who have their passions in the 
best discipline, Rogers. 

5. Correction; chastisement; punishment 
inflicted by way of correction and training; 
instruction by means of misfortmie, suffer- 
ing, and the Rke. 

Without discipline, the favourite child, 

Like a neglected forester, runs wild. Cowper. 

A sharp discipline of half a century had sufficed 
to educate us. Macaulay, 

6. In B.. Cath Ch. (a) chastisement or 
bodily punishment inflicted on a delinquent; 
or that chastisement or external mortifica- 
tion which a penitent inflicts on himself. 
(6) The scourge a delinquent uses in seif- 
chastisement ; or that wielded by liis con- 
fessor orhis confessor’s substitute.— 7. f Any- 
thing taught; branch of knowledge ; art, 
‘Mechanical disciplines. ’ Wilkins. —8. Hccles. 
the application in a church of those prin- 
ciples and rules which regard the purity, 
order, and peace of its members.— B(>o/f.s of 
discipline, in the Scotch Church, two hooks 
drawn up for the reformation of the church 
and the uniformity of its discipline and 
policy— the first by Knox and four other 
ministers In 1560, in which rule.s for the elec- 
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tion of ministers, elders, and deacons, and 
tlie examination of the first, and especially 
for dealing with persons guilty of offences, 
are laid down. The second was compiled 
by a committee of Assembly of 1578, in which 
Andrew Melville took a leading part. It is 
still appealed to as the most complete and 
authoritative exhibition of Scottish Pres- 
l)yterianism.— SVN. Education, instruction, 
culture, correction, chastisement, training, 
drill. 

Discipline (dis'si-plin), v.t. pret. ifc pp. d/.s- 
eiplined; ppr. disciplining. 1. To instruct 
or educate; to inform the mind of; to pre- 
pare 1)y instruction; to train; as, to discipline 
youth for a profession or for futme useful- 
ness. 

They were with care prepared and disciplined for 
confirination. Addiso 7 t. 

2. To accustom to systematic action; to teach 
rules and practice, and accustom to order 
and subordination ; to drill ; as, to discipline 
troops. ‘His mind . . . imperfectly disci- 
plined by nature.’ Ifacaulay. —S. To cor- 
rect; to chastise; to punish. 

Has he not disciplined AufidiiKS soundly ? Shak. 

4. To execute the laws of a Chiu’ch on with 
a view to bring to repentance and reforma- 
tion of life.— 6. To keep in subjection; to 
regulate; to govern. ‘DisaiptUning ilxscm 
(appetites) with fasting.’ Scott. — Sm To 
train, form, educate, instruct, drill, regulate, 
correct, chastise, punish. 

Disciplmer (dis'si-i»lin-er), n. One who dis- 
ciplines or teaches. 

Disclaim (dis-klfim'), v.t. [Prefix dis, and 
cZaim.] 1. To deny or relinquish all claim 
to: to reject as not belonging to one’s self; 
to renounce; as, he disclaims any right to 
: interfere in the aifairs of his neighbour; he 
disclaims all pretension to military skill. 

Here I disclaim .all my paternal care. Skak. 

2. To deny responsibility for or approval of; 
to disavow; to disown. 

He calls the gods to witness their offence, 

the war, asserts his innocence. Drydett. 
Each disclaimed all knowledge of us. Tetinysan. 

3. To refuse to acknowledge; to renounce; 
to reject. 

He the authority of Jesus. Parmer. 

4. In (ct) to deny or disavow, as another's 

claim. 

A vassal who deliberately disclaims his superior 
on frivolous grounds iucur.s a forfeiture of the fee. 

Bell's Diet. 

{b) To decline accepting, as an estate, in- 
terest, or oflice.— Syn. To disown, disavow, 
deny, reject, renounce. 

Disclaim (dis-klam'), v.i. To disavow all 
: claim, part, or share, [Bare.] 

Nature disclaims in thee. Skak. 

Disclaimer (dis-klam’Cr), n. l. A person 
who disclaims; disowns, or renounces.— 

2. Act of disclaiming; abnegation of preten- 
eions or claims. 

I think tlie honour of our nation to be somewhat 
concerned in the disclaimer of the proceedings of 
this society. Burke. 

3. In law, (fl) a renunciation, by plea or 
otherwise, of any trust, interest, or estate, 
as an executor under a w'ill or trustee under 
a deed, (i) In equity proceedings, a plea by 
a defendant renouncing all claim upon or 

: interest in the subject of the demand made 
by the, plaintiff, and thus barring the action 
as against him. (o) An express or implied 
denial by a tenant that he holds an estate of 
his lord; a denial of tenure, by plea or otlier- 
Avise. 

Disclamation (dis-klara-a'shon), n. The 
act of disclaiming; a disavowing: specifi- 
cally, in Scots law, the act of a vassal disav( )W'- 
ing or disclaiming a person as his super- 
ior, whether the person so disclaimed he the 
superior or not. 

Disclamet (dis-klamO, v.t. To refuse to 
have anything to do with; to disavow. 
‘■Money (iid love disclamo.’ Spenser. 
Disclander.t at [Prefix dis, intens., and 
slander.] To slander. Chaucer. 
DiSClandert (dis-klan'der),?!.. Slander. Hall. 
Disclanderonst (dis-klanfiler-us), a. Slan- 
derous. 

Discloak (dis-klok'), v.t. To uncloak; to dis- 
cover. [Bare.] 

Disclose (dis-klozO. v.t. pret. & pp. disclosed; 
ppr. disclosing. [Prefix dis. and dose. ,Sce 
GIOSE.] 1. To uncover; to lay open; to re- 
move a cover from, and lay open to the view. 

The .shells being broken, the stone inchiried in them 
is disclosed. Woodward. 

2. To cause to appear; to allow to he seen; 


ch, c/iain; Ch, Sc. loc7t; g, go; i,joh; 


to bring to light; as, events have disclosed 
the designs of the ministry. 

How .softly on tlie Spanish shore she plays, 
Disclosiiijr rock, and slope, and forest brown! 

Byron. 

3. To make known; to reveal; to tell; to utter; 
as, to disclose the secret thoughts of the 
heart. ‘ She that could thinlc and ne’er dis- 
close her mmd.’ Shat 

If I disclose my passion 
Our friendship’s at an end. Addison. 

4. t To open; to hatch. 

The ostricli layeth lier eggs under sand, where the 
heat of the sun discloseth them. Bacon. 

Syn. To uncover, unveil, discover, reveal, 
divulge, tell, utter. 

Disclose (dis-klozO. t).i. To hurst open; to 
open; to gape. Thomson. 

Disclose f (dis-kl6z'), n. Disclosure; disco- 
very. ‘The disclose of fine-spun nature.’ 
Young. 

Disclosed (dis-kl6zd'), p. 
and a. 1. Uncovered; ex- 
posed to view ; made 
knoTOi ; revealed ; told ; 
uttered.— 2. In her. a term 
applied to tame fowls to 
denote tliat the wings are 
spread open or expanded 
on each side, but with 
their points downwards. 

— Disclosed elevated is 
when the wings are spread out in such a 
way that the points are elevated. 

Discloser (dis-kl6z'er), n. One who discloses 
or reveals. 

Disclosure (dis-klo'zhur), n. 1. The act of 
disclosing; an uncovering and opening to 
view; discovery; exposition; exhibition. 

An unseasonable disdosure of flashes of wit may 
sometimes do a man no other service, than to direct 
liis adversaries how tliey may do him a mischief. 

Boyie. 

2. The act of making known or revealing; 
utterance of what was secret; a telling. ‘A 
sudden mutability and disclosure of the 
king's mind.’ Bacon.— 2. That which is dis- 
closed or made known; as, these disclosures 
are .afterwards told to the king. 

DisclOUdt (dis-kloud'), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and cloud-.] To free from' clouds; to 
free from whatever obscures. ‘Had dis- 
clouded his darkened heart.’ Feltham. 
DiSClout t (dis-klout'), V. t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and clout.] To divest of a clout or covering. 
Bp. Hall. 

Disclusion (dis-klu'zhon), n. [L. disclusio, 
a separation, from discludo, disohmini, to 
separate— dis, priv., and claudo, to shut.] 
An emission; a throwing out. [Bare.] 
Discoastt (dis-kost'), v.i. [Prefix dis, and 
coasf.J To depart; to quit the coast; to quit 
the neighbourhood of any place or thing; to 
be separated. 

To discoast from the plaia and simple way of speech. 

Barrow. 

As far as Heaven and earth discoasted lie. 

G. Fletcher. 

Discobolus(dis-ko'))o-lns). ;7. pi. Discoboli 

(dis-ko'bo-li). [L. discobolus; Cv. dislcoholos— 
diskos, a disk or quoit, and hallo, to throw.] 
1. In class, antiq. a thrower of the discus or 


Discobolus throwing the Discus — Townley Marbles, 
British Museum. 

quoit; a quoit-player. —2. pi. The name given 
by Cuvier to his third family of soft-finned 
teleostean fishes with the ventrals under the 
pectorals. They are so called from the ven- 
tral fins fonning a disc on the under part 


it, Er. ton; ng, sing; SH, f/ten; th, i/dn; 


of the body, by means of which the fishes 
are enabled to hold on upon the points of 
rocks, and there catch their food. The lump- 
fish (Cyclopterus Lumpus) is a good example 
of the group, 

Discocarp, Discocarpimn (di.sk' o-kiirp, 
disk-o-karp'i-um), n, [Gr. dMos, a disc, and 
Icarpos, fruit.] In iot. a collection of fruit 
in a hollow receptacle, as in many rose- 
worts. 

Discoherentt (flis-ko-he'ront), u. [Prefix 
dis, neg., and oohe^'ent] Incoherent, 
Discoid, Discoidal (disk'oid. di.sk'oid-al), a. 
[Gr. diskos, a quoit, and eidos, resemblance,] 

1. Having the form of a disk.— 2. In conch. 
applied to certain univalve shells. See the 
noun, — Discoid or discous flowers, compound 
flowers not radiated, but with florets iill 
tubular, as the tansy, southern-wood, &c.— 
Discoid pith is when there are numerous air 
cavities dividing the pith into compartments 
which are separated by disc-like partitions, 
as in the walnut.— DfscoidaZ placentas, pla- 
centas or after-births which have the form 
of a circular flattened cake, as that of man, 
the quadruniana, bats, insectivora, and the 
rodents. 

Discoid (disk'oid), n. Something in the 
form of a discus or disc; specifically, a uni- 
valve shell whose whorls ai’e disposed ver- 
tically on the same plane, so as to form a 
disc, as the Planorbis. 

Discolith (dis'ko-lith), n. [Gr. diskos, a 
round plate, and lithos, a stone.] A calca- 
reous body with an organic stnictnre fomid 
embedded in bathybius (whicb see). 
Discolor (dis'ko-lor), a. [L., particoloured.] 
In hot. applied to parts, one of whose sur- 
faces has one colour and the other another 
colour. 

Discoloration (dis-kuT6r-a"ahon), n. 1. The 
act of discolouring, or state of being dis- 
coloui'ed; alteration of colour.— 2. That 
which is discoloured; a discoloured spot; 
stain; as, spots and discolorations at the 
skin.— 3. Alteration of complexion, aspect, 
or appearance of anything; as, the discolor- 
ation ot ideas,. 

Discolour (dis-kul'dr), v.t. [L. discoloro — 
dis, and coloro, trom color, colour.] 1. To 
alter the natural hue or colour of; to change 
to a different colour or shade; to stain; to 
tinge; as, sea-water discolours silver. 

Drink water, either pure, or but discoloured with 
malt. Sir W. Temple. 

2. To alter the complexion of; to change the 
appearance of; to give a false tinge to; as, to 
discolour ideas. 

Jealousy with jaundice in her eyes, 
Discolouring all she view’d. Dryden. 

Discoloured (dis-kul'erd), p. and a. 1, Al- 
tered in colour; stained, — 2. Variegated; 
being of diverse colours. [In this use in- 
fluenced by 1. discolor, particoloured.] 

Menesthius was one 

That ever wore arras. - Chctpjnan. 

Discomfit (dis-kum'fit), v.t. [O.Fr. dis- 
confire, disconjit; Fr. dieonfire — L. dis, 
priv., and conflcerc, to finish, complete, 
achieve— ctm, Intens., and facer c, to do.] 

1. To rout; to defeat; to scatter in fight; to 
cause to flee; to vanquish. 

loshxrs. discomfited Amalek and his people with 
the edge of the sword. Ex. xvii. 13, 

He, fugitive, declined superior strength, 
Discomjlted, patsued. iPtilips. 

2. To disconcert; to foil; to frustrate the 
plans of; to throw into perplexity and de- 
jection. 

Well, go with me, and be not so discotnfUed. Skak. 

Discomfitt (dis-kum'fit), n. Discomfiture; 
dispersion; defeat; overthrow. 

Dagon must stop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him. Milton. 

Discomfitiire (dis-kum'flt-ur), n. 1. Bout; 
defeat ill battle; dispersion; overthrow. 

Every man’s sword was against his fellow, and 
there was a very great discmnjliure. z Sam. xiv. 20. 

2. Defeat; frustration; disappointment. 

After five clays’ exertion, this man of indomitable 
will and invincible fortune, resigns the task in dis- 
coinfitm'e and despair. Disraeli. 

Discomfort (dis-kum'fert), n. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and cmrflort.] Absence or opposite 
of comfort or pleasure; uneasiness; disturb- 
ance of peace; pain; grief; sorrow; inquie- 
tude. 

What mean you, sir. 

To give them this discomfartl Look, they^eep, 

I will strike him dead 

For this he hath done the house, 

Tetmyson. 


w, MJig; wh, M'ftig; zb, azure. —See KEY. 



A dove disclosed. 
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Discomfort (lic-kum'fOrt), r /. Tn disturb 
liciice or liappineBs ; to make uneasy; to 
pain; to gi’icve; to sadden; to uejeet. 

av discomjMed as much as 
Sir P. Sidney. 


Her ciianiliiou went ; 
(ikcmiiteii. 


Discomfortable ( dis - innn • tort - a - Id ), a. 
l.t CiiUsiim'UiKntsiness; unpleasant; giving 
tiiun; nwUncr sad. '.No othor nows but 
dkiUunfnrtahU.' SirP. Sidneif.-U Uneasy; 
melain-holy; refusing comfort. _ ‘Jhseom- 
fortablB cousin.’ Shak.-S. Wantingin com- 
fort ; diseoininodious ; nuconifortable. ‘A 
lahyrintli of little dimmjortable garrets. 
Thnokeniy. , 

Discomfortea,! r.t. To (hscourage. C7iaM- 


Di'sdoaunend (dis-kom-mend'), v.t. [Prefl.v 
{/w. neg’., iind coimnend.] 1. lo blame; to 
censure ; to mention with disapprobation. 

I do not discommend the lofty style in tragedy. 

Dryaen. 

2. To put out of favour with; to expose to 
censure or bad feeling. 

A compliance will diuomntend me to Mr. Coventry. 

Pepys. 

Discommendable (dis-kom-mend'a-bl), a. 
Bliiinable; censurable; deserving disappro- 
bation. 

Discoituneudableiiess(dis-kom-inend'a-lil- 
nes), !!.. Blamableness; the ipiality of be- 
ing worthy of disapprobation. 
Discommendation (dis-koiu'irion(l-ii"sliou), 
/(. Blame; ocnsnre; reproach. 
Discommender (dis-kom-niend'fer), -n. One 
who discommends; a dispraiser. 
Discoramission(di3-kom-ini'shon), v.t. [Pre- 
fix dfe% priv., and cummission.1 To deprive 
of a commission. Abp. Lmid. 
Disoommodatet (di.s-kom'mo-drtt), v.t. [L. 
(ft's, priv., and eommodo, commodaium, to 
make.flt or suitable, from oomnod-us, lit.] 
To incommode. 

Discommode (dis-kora-mod'), v.t. pret, * 
■pp. disaormnoded; ppr. discommoding. [L. 
dig, priv., and eommodo, to make suitable.] 
To put to inconvenience; to incommode; to 
molest; to trouble. 

Discom’modious (dis-kmm-mo'di-ua), a. In- 
convenient; troublesome. 
Discommodlously (di.s-kom -md'di-us-li), 
adv. In a discommbdions manner. 
Discommodiousness (dis-kom-mo'di-us- 
nes), n. Inoonvenlence;^ disadvantage; 
trouble. : ‘ The dmommodiousness of the 
place.’ N'ort'h. 

Discommodity (dis-kom-mo'di-ti), n. In- 
convenience; trouble; hurt; disadvantage. 

You go about iu rain or fine, at all hours, without 
dtscQjnmQiiiiy. C. Lantb. 

Discommon (dis-kom'mon), v. t. [Prefl.x dis, 
priv., and cmmmn.] 1. To make to cense to 
be common land; to appropriate, as common 
; land,: by separating and molosing.— 2. To 
deprive of the right of a common. 

Whiles thou discomvwnest thy iieig'libour’s kyne. 

' ■ Bt.Hail. 

S. To deprive of the privileges of a place, as 
Uf a university. 

Bbhop King', then Vice-chancellor, discommoned 
three or four townsmen together. State Tnals. 

Discompanled (dis-kum'’pan-ed), a, [Pre- 
fix te, priv., and aomyany.} JTee from 
company; unaccompanied. ‘If she be 
alone now, and dmompanied. ’ B. Joimn. 
DlSComnlesEiont (dis-kom-plek'shon), v.t 
[Prefix dig and complexion.] To change the 
complexion or colour of. Beau. & FI. 
Discompliance (dis-kom-pll'ans), n. [Prellx 
. dis, neg.iUndcompfmnce.l Non-compliance. 

‘ A disaampUance (tvill discommend me) to 
ray lord-chancellor.’ Pep.i/s. 

Discompose (dis-kom-poz'), v. t, pret, & pp. 
disaompoged; ppr. discomposing. [Prefix Sis, 
priv. , and compose. ] l. To unsettle ; to dis- 
order;^© disturb; to disarrange; to interfere 
with; to break up. 

A great impiety . . . hath stained the honour of 
i . a . family, and diseamposed its title to the divine: 
mercies,; yer. Taylor. ■ 

‘ : Now Betty from her master's bed had flown, 

: : And softly stole to discompose her own. Steifi. 

/ 2. To disturb peace and auietnessln ; to agi- 
. tate; to: ruffle; applied to the temper or 
mind. 

! i :.; . ^ ^ III in death it shotvs, 

: : Your peace of mmd by rage to discompose. Dryden. 

at To.displace; to discard; to tUscharge. 

He never pnt i.O'Ssi at discomposed counsellor, or 
near servant, save only St, nnley. Bacon. 

, Sys.To disorder, derange, imsettle, disturb, 
disconcert, agitate, ruffle, fret, vex. 
Discomposedness (dis-kom-poz'ed-ues), n. 
The :state of being discomposed ; disquiet-: 


Discompositiou t ((liH-kom-pnz-i'.shou), n. 
, Inconsistency; incongruity. 

O perplexed discompositiou, O riddling distemper, , 
O miserable condition of man 1 Donne. 

Discomposure (dis-kom-po'zhur), 'n. 1. The 
state of being discomposed; disorder; agi- 
tation; disturbance; perturbation; as, dis- 
composure of mind. — 2.t Inconsistency; 
incongruity; disagreement. 

How exquisite a symmetry ... in the Scripture’s 
method in spite of those .seeming discomposures that 
now puzzle me. Boyle. 

Discomptt (dis-kount'), v.t. To discount. 
Hudibras. 

Disconcert (dis-kon-serto, v. t. [Prefix dis. 
priv. , and concert.] 1. To throw into disorder 
or confusion; to undo, as a scheme or plan; 
to defeat; to frustrate: as, the emperor dis- 
concerted the plans of his enemy; their 
schemes were disBoncerted.—2. To unsettle 
the mind of; to discompose; to disturb the 
self-possession of; to confuse. 

The embrace disconcerted the daughter-in-law 
somewhat, as the caresse.s of old gentlemen unshorn 
and perfumed with tobacco might well do. Thackeray. 

Syn. To discompose, derange, ruffle, confuse, 
disturb, defeat, frustrate. 

Disconcert t (ths-kon'sert), n. Disunion; 
disagreement. 

Disconcertion (dis-kon-sOr'shon), n. The 
act of disconcerting; the state of being dis- 
concerted; confusion; dejection. 

If I could entertain a hope of finding refuge for the 
disconcertion of my mind in the perfect composure 
of yours. State Trials. 

Disconducive (dis-kon-dus'iv), a. [Prefix 
di% neg., and conducive.] Not conducive; 
disadvantageous; obstructive; impeding. 
Disconformal3le(dis-kon-form'a-bl),a. [Pre- 
fix die, neg., and conformable.] Not con- 
formable. 

Disconformity (dis-kon-form'i-ti), «. [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and conformity.] Want of 
agreement or conformity; inconsistency. 
Discongruity (dis-kon-gruT-ti), n. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and oongruity.] Want of congru- 
ity; incongruity; disagreement; inconsist- 
ency. 

Disconnect (dis-kon-nekt'), v-t [Prefix (fi, s', 
neg._, and connect] To separate; to disunite; 
to dissolve connection. 

The commonwealth would, in a few generations, 
crumble away, be disconnected into the dust and 
powder of individuality. Burke. 

This restriction disconnects hank paper and the 
precious metals. IPals/t. 

—To disconnect mi engine, in maeh. to re- 
move the connecting-rod. 

Disconnection (dis-kon-nek'shon), n. The 
act of separating, or diaimlting, or state of 
being disunited; separation; want of union. 

Nothing was therefore to be left in all the subordi- 
nate members but weakness, disco7tnection, anA con- 
fusion. Burke. 

Disconsecrate (dis-kon'sS-krat), w. t [Prefix 
dis, priv., and consecrate.] To deprive of 
sacredness; to desecrate. [Hare.] 
Disconsent (dis-kon-sent'), 'w.5i. [Prefix d-is, 
neg., and consent] To differ; to disagree; 
not to consent. 

If therefore the tradition of the Church were now 
grown so ridiculous and disconseniznyt from the 
doctrine of the Apostles, even in those point.? whicli 
were of least moment to men’s particular minds, liow 
well may we be assured it was much more degener- 
ated in point of Episcopacy. Milton. 

Disconsolacy t (dis-kon'so-la-si), n. Discon- 
solateaess. ‘Penury, baseness, and diseon- 
solaay.' Barroxo. 

Disconsolance, t Disconsolaacy t (dis- 
kon'so-lans, dis-kon'so-lan-si), n. Discon- 
solateness. 

Disconsolate (dis-kon'so-liit), a. [L. dis, 
priv., and consolatus, pp. of oonsolor, to con- 
sole, to be consoled. See Console.] I, Des- 
titute of comfort or consolation; sorrowful; 
hopeless or not expecting comfort; sad; de- 
jected; melancholy; as, a parent bereaved 
of an only child and dfeconaotee. 

One mom a Peri at the gate 
Oi'Bi&asiooAdisconsolate. Moore. 


ea.sincRS or inquietude of mind; dissatisfac- 
tion at any present state of things. 

Now is the winter of our (ffremn'raf 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York. Shak. 

2. One who is discontented; a malcontent. 
'.Pickle diangoliiigs and rioor discontents.' 
Shale. 

Discontent (dis-kon-tent'), a. Uneasy; dis- 
satisfied. ‘ Wore miserable than discon tent. ’ 
Shale. 

Discontent (dis-kon-tent'), v.t To make 
uneasy at the present state; to dissatisfy. 

Those that were there thought it not fit 
To dzsconie7tt so ancient a wit. 

Discontented (dis-kon-tent'ed), y.). and a. 
Uneasy in mind; dissatisfied; unquiet. ‘ A 
diseased body and a discontented mind,’ 
Tillotsmi. 

Discontentedly (dis-kon-tunt'ed-li), adv. 
In a discontented manner or mood. 
Discontentedness (dis-kon-tent'ed-nes), n. 
Uneasiness of mind; inquietude; dissatisfac- 
tion. 

' Discontentful (dis-kou-tent'ful), Puli 
of discontent. Howe. 

Discontenting] (dis-kon-tent'ing), a. 1. Giv- 
ing uneasuiess. 

How unpleasing and disconientinp' the soctefy of 
body must needs be between tliose whose minds 
cannot be sociable. Milton. 

2. ] Discontented; feeling discontent. ‘ Your 
discontenting iaPiXQV.' Shale. 
Discontentment (dis-kon-tont'ment), n. 
Tile state of being nnea.sy in mind; uneasi- 
ness; inquietude; discontent. 

The politic and artificial nourishing of hopes . . . is 
one of tlie best antidotes against tile poison of dis- 
cotueniment. ' Bacon. , 

Discontiguous (dis-kon-tig'u-ns). a. [Prefix 
dis, neg. , and contiguous. ] Not contiguous; 
as, discontiguoxis lands. 
Discontinuahle(dis-kon-tin'u-a-bl), a. That 
may be discontinued. 

Discontinuance (rlis-kon-tin'fi-ans), n. 
[See Discontinue.] l. Want of continu- 
ance; cessation; intermission; interruption 
of continuance. ‘Dong disoontinuance of 
our conversation with him.' Atterlmry. — 
2. Want of continued connection or co- 
hesion of parts ; solution of continuity; 
want of union; disruption. ‘ Hound drops, 
which is the figure that saveth the body 
(water) most from discontinuance.’ Bacon. 
[Hare or ob.RoIete. ]•— a. In laiv, a breaking 
oft" or interruption of possession, as where 
a tenant in tail makes a feoffment hi fee- 
simple, or for the life of the feoffee, or in 
tail, which he has not power to do. In this 
case the entry of the feoffee is lawful during 
the life of the feoffor; hut if he retain pos- 
session after the death of the feoffor it is an 
injury, which is termed a discontinuance, 
the legal estate of the heir in tail being dis- 
continued till a recovery can be had in law. 
—Disccnitinuaiice of a suit, the termination 
of a suit by the act of the plaintiff, as by 
notice in writing, or by not continuing the 
suit from day to clay. 

Discontinuation (dis-kon-tin'n-.a"shon), n. 
Breach or interruption of continuity; dis- 
ruption of parts; separation of parts which 
form a connected series. ‘ Disaontimiatioxi 
of parts.’ Nexvton. 

Discontinue (dis-kou-tin'u), v.t pret, & pp. 

discontinued; ppi. discontinuing. [Prefix 
dis, nag., and continue.] 1. To leave oft'; to 
cause to cease, as a practice or habit; to 
stop; to put an end to; as, to discontinue 
the intemperate use of spirits. 

The depredations on our commerce were not to be 
disconiinzted. T. Pickering'. 

2. To break oft'; to interrupt; to break the 
continuity of; to intermit. 

.They modify and discriminate the voice without 
appenring to discozziiztzte it. Holder. 

3. To cease to take or receive; to give up; 
to cease to use; as, to discontinue a daily. 
paper. 

Taught the Greek tongue, discozitmzied before in 
these parts the space of seven hundred years, 


2. Not affording comfort; cheerless; sadden- 
ing; gloomy. ‘The dtsfionsofafe darkness of 
our winter nights.’ Ray. 

Disconsolately (clis-kon's6-lat-li), adv. In 
a disconsolate manner; without comfort. 
Disconsolateness (dis-kon'so-lat-nes), n. 
'Tile state of being disconsolate or com- 
fortless. , ' ; ^ 

Disconsolation (di3-kon's5-la"shon), n. 
Want of comfort. ‘Disconsolation and 
heaviness.’ Bp. Hall. [Rare or obsolete. ] 
Discontent (dis-kon-tent'), n. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and content] 1. Want of content; un- 


Discontinue (dis-kon-tin'fi), v.t l. ‘To cease; 
to leave the possession, or lose an established, 
or long-enjoyed right. . ; 


Thyself shall from thine heritage. 

Jer. xvij, 4. 

2. To lose the cohesion of parts; to suffer dis- 
ruption or seiiaration of substance. Bacon. 
[Rare,] 

Discontinuee (dis-kon-tin'u-e"), n. In law, 
one of whom something is discontinued. 
Discontinuer (dis-kon-tin'u-er), n. One who 
diacontinues a rule or practice. 
Discontinuity (dis-kon'tm-u"i-ti), n. Want 


Pate, Dir, fat, f(ill; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ii, .Sc. abnue; y, Sc. ley. 


of (‘ontinuity or xuii]it(.‘i'ruirteil connection; 
disunion of parts; want of eoliesioii. 

Both may pass for one stone and he polished without 
any blemisliiiig discontinuity of surface. Boyk. 

Milton, ill regard to the discontinnity of agency, 
is in the same predicament as Homer. Landon. 

Diseontinuor (dis-kou-tin'u-cr), n. In km, 
one who discontinues. 

I>isC 0 litillU 0 tls(dis-lton-tin'u-us), rt. 'J. Bro- 
ken off; interruiited. • A piith iszij;z!ig-, 
(i'isco«.fwwMf«,9, and intersected.’ DeQidncei/. 
2.t Separated; wide; gaping. •jDkconiiau- 
0 U 8 wound.’ Milton. 

Disconveniencet (dis-kun-v6'ni-ens), n. 
[Prefix dM, priv., and cmvenimcfi.1 Incon- 
venience; incongruity ; disagreement. 

A necessary ciiswmMnzence, where anything’ is 
allrtwed to be cause of itself. Fotherby, 

Disconvenient (dis-lion-vc'ni-ent), «. In- 
convenient; incongruous. 

Discopliora (dis-kof'C-ra), n. pL [Gr. diskns, 
a quoit, and pherd, to carry.] 1. A sub-class 
of tlie Hydrozoa, comprising most of the 
organisms known as sea-jellies, jelly-fishes, 
or sea-nettles, the last name being derived 
from the power which they possess, in 
common with all members of the class, of 
stinging by means of their tlircad-oells. 
The" body is composed of a soft gelatinous 
tissue, but contains so little solid matter 
that a medusa weighing several pounds when 
alive is reduced nearly to as many grains 
when dried. From the centre of the um- 
hrella-like disc a single polypite or digestive 
individual is suspended.— -2. A name some- 
times given to tlie order of annelids, Hiru- 
dinea, to which the leech belongs. See 
Leech. 

Discopodinm (dis-ko-po'di-um), n. [Gr. 
dfyko.8, a quoit, a disc, and pous, podos, a 
foot.] In bot. the foot or stalk on which 
some kinds of discs are elevated. 

Disoord. (dis'kord), n. [Fr. discorde; L. 
discordia, disagreement, from dtscors, dis- 
cordant— dis, and cor, cordis, the heart.] 

1. Disagreement; want of concord or har- 
mony: said of persons or things. Applied 
to persons, difference of opinions; variance; 
opposition; contention; strife; any dis- 
agreement which produces angry passions, 
contest, disputes, litigation, or war. 

Peace to arise out of universal discord fomented in 
all parts of the empire. Burke. 

All discord^ harmony not understood. Pope. 

2. In«M«sfc, disagreement of sounds; disson- 
ance; a union of sounds which is inharmo- 
nious, grating, and disagreeable to the ear, 
or an interval whose extremes do not coal- 
esce. Thus the key-note and the second, 
when sounded together, make a discord. 
The term discord is applied to each of the 
two sounds which form the dissonance, and 
to the interval, but more properly to the 
mi-xed sound of dissonant tones. It is 
opposed to concord. 

Anns on armour clashing bray’d 
Horrible discord. Milton. 

But if there were 

A music harmonizing our wild cries, . . . 

Why that would make our passion far too like 
The discords dear to the musician. Tennyson. 

Syn. Disagreement, discordance, variance, 
difference, opposition, dissension, conten- 
tion, strife, rupture, clashing, dissonance. 
Discord, t (dis-kordO, r.t. To disagree; to jar; 
to clash; not to suit; not to he coincident. 

‘ The one discordmj? with the other.’ Bacon. 
Discordablet (dis-kord'a-bl), a. Discordant. 
Chaucer, Qoiuer. 

Discordance, Discordancy (dis-kord'ans, 
dis-kord'an-si), [See Discobdani'.] Dis- 
agreement; opposition; mconsisteiicy. ‘ The 
dimirdanae of these errors.’ Bp. Horsley. 

‘ D'ii’cordancjes of interest.’ T. Warton. 
Discordant (dis-kurd'ant), a. [L. discurdans, 

: ppr. of discor do, to he at variance, to disagree, 
from dwcors, disagreeable. See Discord.] 

1; Disagreeing; incongruous; contradictory; 
being at variance; as, discordant opinions; 
discordant rules.or principles. 

The elements out of which the em- 

peror had compounded his realm did not coalesce. 

, Motley. 

2. Opposite; contrary; not coincident; as, 
the discordant attractions of comets or of 
different planets.— 8. Dissonant; not inuni- 
son; not harmonious; not accordant; harsh; 
jarring ; as, dfscordanf notes or sounds.— 
Syn. Disagreeing, incongruous, contradic- 
\ tory, repugnant, opposite, contrary, contra- 
rious, dissonant, harsh, jarring. 
Discordantly (dis-kord'ant-li), adv. Dis- 
sonantly; in a discordant manner ; incon- 
sistently; in a manner to jar or clash; in 
disagreement with another or with itself. 


' Discordantness (dis-kord'aut-nes), n. The 
state of being discordant; inharmoniousriess. 
Discordful (dis-kord'fiil), a,. Quarrelsome; 
contentious. ‘Stirred by his discordfuU 
dame.’ Spenser. 

Discordousi' (dis-kord'us), a. Discordant; 
dissonant, ‘D;,s'6Wff(>us jars.’ Bp. Hall. 
Discorporate t (dis-knr'poi’-at), a. [Treflx 
dis, priv., and coiporale.] Deprived of cor- 
porate privileges. 

Disconnsel I (dis-koun'sel), v. t. To dissuade. 

Him the Palmer from that vanity 
With temperate voice discounselted. Spenser. 

Discount (dis'kount),'/i. [PrelLvdts, neg., and 
count. .Fr. deeonipta; O. Fr. descompte.] 
1. A sum deducted for prompt or advanced 
payment; an allowance or deduction from 
a sum due or from a credit; a certain rate 
per cent, deducted from the credit price of 
goods sold on account of prompt payment, 
or any deduction from the customary price, 
or from a sum due or to be due at a future 
time. Thus the merchant who gives a credit 
of tliree months will deduct a certain rate 
per cent, for payment in hand, and the 
holder of a note or bill of exchange xrill 
deduct a certain rate i»er cent, of the amount 
of the note or bill for advanced ixayment, 
which deduction is called a discount. — 2. In 
’banking, a charge made for intere.st of 
money advanced on a hill or other docu- 
ment not presently due. The discounts at 
hanking institutions are usually the amount 
of legal interest paid by the borrower and 
deducted from the sum borrowed at the 
commencement of the credit. — 3. The act 
of discounting; as, a note is lodged in the 
hank for discount; the banks have suspended 
diseotmts.—At a discount, below par; oppo- 
site at a premium; hence, hi low esteem; in 
disfavour; as, alchemy is now at a discount. 
Discount (dis-kounf), v.t. l. To deduct 
a, certain sum or rate per cent, from the 
pi'incipal sum; as, a merchant diacou/ifs 5 or 
(i per cent, for prompt or for advanced iiay- 
ment.— 2. ’I.’o lend or advance the amount 
of, deducting the interest or other rate per 
cent, from the principal at the time of the 
loan or advance; as, the banks discount 
notes and bills of exchange on good security. 

The first rule ... to discount only unexception- 
able paper. Walsh. 

8. To leave out of account; to disregard. 

His application is to be discounted, as here irrele- 
vant. Sir W. Hamilton. 

4. To estimate a matter or take it into account 
beforehand; to enjoy or suffer anything by 
anticipation; to discuss and form conclu- 
sions concerning miy event before it occurs; 
as, he discounted all the pleasure of the 
journey before setting out. 

Speculation as to the political crisis is almost at an 
end, and the announcement to be made to-morrow in 
the House of Commons has been already so fully dis- 
counted that it is shorn of much of its interest. 

Scotsman 7ie%uspaJ)er. 

Disccunt (dis-koimt'), r..i. ’Jio lend or make 
a practice of lending money, deducting the 
interest at the time of the loan; as, the banks 
discount for sixty or ninety days, sometimes 
for longer terms. 

Discoimtable (dis-kount'a-bl), a. That 
may be discounted; as, certain forms are 
necessary to render notes discountable at 
a bank; a bill may be discountable for 
more than sixty days. 

Discount-broker (dis'koimt-hrok-er), n. One 
who cashes bills of exchange, and makes 
advances on securities. 

Discountenance (dis-kount'tcn-ans), v. t. 
[Prefix tfis, priv., and countenance. ] 1. To 
abash; to ruffle or discompose the coun- 
tenance; to put to shame; to put out of 
countenance. 

How would one look from his majestic brow . . . 
Discountenance her despised, Milton. 

The hermit was somQ.v}\i&.t discountenanced hy litiis 
observation. Sir W. Scott. 

2. To set one's cotmtenance against; to 
testify disapprobation of; to discourage; to 
check; to restrain by frowns, censure, argu- 
ments, opposition, or cold treatment: said 
of persons and things. 

Unwilling they were to discountenance any man 
who "vvas willing' to serve them. Clarendon. 

Be careful to discountenance in children anything 
that looks like rage and furious anger. Tillotson. 
Discountenance (dis-kount'ten-ans), n. 
Cold treatment; unfavourable aspect; un- 
friendly regard; disapprobation; whatever 
tends to check or discourage. 

He thought a little disconnienance on those per- 
sons would suppress that spirit Clarendon, 

Discountenancer (dis-koxintTen-ans-er), n. 


One wlio discourages by cold treatment,, 
frowns, censure, or e.xpression of disappro- 
bation; one who checks or depresses liy 
unfriendly regards. 

Discounter (dis'kount-ur), n. One who dis- 
counts or advances money on bills, &c. 
Discourage (dis-kuTiij), v.t. pret. i&pp.dfs- 
couraged; ppr. discouraging. [Prelix dis, 
priv., and courage; Fr. dheourager. See 
Courage.] l. ’To extinguish the courage of; 
to disliearteii; to depress the spirits of; to 
deject; to deprive of conlidenee. 

Fathers, provoke not your children to anger, lest 
they he discouraged. Col. iii. 21 . 

2. 'To attempt to repress or prevent; to dis- 
countenance; to dissuade from; as, to dis- 
courage an effort. 

The apostle discourages too unreasonable a pre- 
.sumption. Tr. y. Rogers. 

Syn. 'To dishearten, dispirit, depress, deject, 
discountenance. 

Discourage (dis-kuTaj), -a . Want of courage; 
cowardice. Elyott. 

Discouragenient(dis-ku'raj-ment),ft. l. The 
act of disheartening or depriving of coTirage:. 
tile act of deterring or dissuading from an 
imdertaking; the act of depressing confi- 
dence.— 2. 'That which discourages; that 
which abates or depresses courage, confi- 
dence, or hope; that which deters or tends, 
to deter from an undertaking, or from the 
prosecution of anything, ‘Persevering to 
the end under all discouragements.’ Clarice. 

The books read at schools and colleges are full of 
incitements to virtue s.vifXdiscoumge3nents from vice. 

Swift 

3 . The state of being discouraged; depres- 
sion. 

Over-great discouragement might make them des- 
perate. State Trials. 

Discourager (dis-ku'raj-er), n. One who 
or that which discourages; one who or that 
which disheartens, or depresses the courage; 
one who impresses diffidence or fear of suc- 
cess; one who dissuades from an undertak- 
ing. ■ ■ 

Discouraging (dis-kuTaj-ing), a. Tending 
to dishearten or to depress the com’age ; 
disheartening; as, discouraging prospects. 
Discouragingly (dis-ku'raj-iug-li), adv. In 
a discouraging manner. 

Discourse (dis-kors'), n. [Fr. discours; L. 
discursus, a running about, a conversation, 
from discurro, to ramble— dta, and curro, to 
nm; It. disem-so.] l.f iif. a ranning about; 
hence, a sliifting of ground, and traversing 
to and fro as a combatant. 

At last the caytive after long discourse. 

When all his strokes he saw avoyded quite. 
Resolved in one to assemble all his force. 

Sfenser. 

2. t The act of the understanding by which Ifc 
passes from premises to consequences; the . 
act which connects propositions, and de- 
duces conclusions from them; reasoning; 
reason; an act or exercise of reason. 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse. 
Looking before and after, gave us 'not 
Tliat capability and godlike reason 
To rust m us unused. Shah. 

Difficult, strange, and harsh to the discourses of 
natural reason. South. 

3. A running over a subject in speech; hence, 
a communication of thoughts by ivords; 
expression of ideas ; mutual intercourse; 
talk; conversation. ‘Filling the head with 
variety of thoughts, and the mouth with 
copious discourse.’ Locke. 

The vanquished party with the victors joined. 

Nor wanted sweet ifffcoarjr, the banquet of the 
mind. Dryden. ■ 

4. A written treatise; a formal dissertation; 
a homily; a sermon; as, tlie discourse of Tiu- 
tarch on garrulity; of Cicero on old age; an 
eloquent discourse. -5. t Intercourse; deal- 
ing; transaction. Beau, d; FI. 

Discourse (dis-kors'), v.t pret. & pp. dis- 
coursed; ppr. discoursing. 1. To communi- 
cate thoughts or ideas orally, especially in a 
formal manner; to treat upon in a solemn,: 
set manner; to hold forth; to expatiate; to 
converse; as, to discourse on the properties 
of the circle; the preacher dfsco.m'seo! on the 
nature and effect of faith. , 

T’/iK. How likes she my discourse? 

Pro. Ill, when you talk of war. 

Tim. Butwell, whenlifdrfoiowffofloveandpeacc. 

Skak, 

2. To treat of or discuss a subject in a 
formal manner in writing. 

The general maxims we are discottrsing of are not 
known to children, idiots, and a great part of man- 
kind, ^ Locke. 

3. To reason; to pass.from premises. to con. 
sequences. 

Brutes do want that quick power. 

Skak* 
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Discourse ttiia-korH'), v.t. l.f To treat uf; to 

talk over; til 

I.-it Ii'i tU'inyurse niir lortiiiies. SUal:. 

ti. To utter or Kive fortli. 

It will rUsKWit eloquent music. S!taf;. 

ti f 'i'otalfc or cfiiifw with. 

t ii n-c spoken to my brother, who is the patron, to 
tiisivursi! the imaister .about it. hTictyn- 

UiiHjOiU’Ser i,tU'''-!-:''irr.'er), v. !. Oin; who dis- 
courses; a speaker; a haraiiguw'. 

Its !)!■; conversation lie was tlie most clear fs- 
Mziivayd, 

2, The writer of a treatise or dissertation. 
Diseoursiye (dis-k6r.s'iv), a. 1. Uuvinw the 
pliiU’iwter of tilscourse; retisoiung; paaanig 
from premises to coiiseyiteitce!); discursive. 

t'oiitaiiiiug ditilugue or cunver- 
satioii; interlocutory. 

The epic is interlaced ivi tli clialosjue or discaursive 
sci'iie'i. Drydm. 

8, ConvorsaVile; commrmieative. 

He found him a complaisant man, veiy free and 
(fiscounttye- I^ifi 0/ Hood, 

Mscom’teous (dis-kor'te-us), a. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and courteous.] Wiintingin courtesy; 
imcivil; rude; iincomplaisaut. 

He resolved to unhorse the first disconrhmis Icniglit. 

Transl. of Don Quixote. 

Discourteously (dis-kdr'te-us-li), ado. In 
a rmte nr uncivil manner; with incivility. 
Discourteousness (dis-kor'te-us-nes), n. 
Incivility; disoourteay. 

Discourtesy (dis-kor'te-si), n. [Prefix dis, 
prlv., and cowries i/.] Incivility; rudenoss of 
behaviour or language; ill manners; act of 
disrespect. 

Be calm in arguing; for fierceness makes 
Error a fault, and truth G.Herhert. 

DiscourtsMp t ( dis-kort'ship ), n. \ Prefix 
(ii«, pi'iv,,aud Want of respect. 

Monsieur, we uiiist not so much betray ourselves 
to dt-iicourtshif, as to suller you to be longer un- 
saluted. B, ymisoji. 

Discous (diak'iis), a. [From L. disms.] 
I^.si'-shiipHd; (li.scoid. Sou DkCoIJi. 
Discovenaat (dis-kuv'en-aiit), ». t. To dia- 
solvti covenant with. 

Discover (disJeuv'er), v. t. [Prefix dis, prlv., 
and eonej' (which ,aee).] 1. To uncover; to lay 
open to view; to disclose: to make visible; 
hence, to .show ; to exhibit ; to let be seen 
. and known. 

Go, clr.aw aside the curtains, and discover 
The several ca.skuts to this noble prince, Shak. 

A sliort time I liope wit! rfwtwrcr tlie genetosity of 
Jiis seiitiiuenlfi and convince you timt liiy opinion of 
him has been more just than yours. Goldsioilh. 

Tile truth reveals itself m proportion to our patience 
and hiiowledsfe, disctners itself hmdiy to-mir |ilead- 
ing, tiuii leads us, as it & discovered, into deeper 
tnitlis. Ruskin, 

2. To reveal; to make known; to tell. ‘Ois- 
. mer ... what cause that was.’ 8hah. 

Then. Joan, rf*o) 7 w thine infirmity; 

Tliat xvarranteth by law to be thy privilege. 

'Shak, 

S. To espy; to have the first sight of; as, a 
man at the mast-head discovered land. 

When \va had discovered Cyprus we left it on the 
left hand, Actsxxi. 3 . . 

4. To find out; to obtain the first knowledge 
of; to come to the knowledge of something 
, sought or before unknown; as, Columbus 
diMoyeraa! the variation of the magnetic 
needle; we often di.w«ir our mistakes too 
late. ‘Some to discover islands far away.’ 

: Shak.—$. To find out, as something con- 
cealed; to detect; as. wa discovered the arti- 
. flee; the thief, finding himself dfecorereo!, 
attempted to escape. —6, \ To make anything 
neaise to be a covering. 

The voice of the Lord niaketh the hinds to calve 
, and flffJowefA the forests. Ps. xxix. g. 

For the greatness of thy iniquity are thy sltirtsi*- 
raverea; and thy heels made bare. Jer. xiii. os. 

—Discover, Invent. Both agi’ee in signifying 
to find out; but we discover what before 
; existed, though to us unknown; we invent 
what did not before exist. See Invention. 
SvN, To disclose, exhibit, show, manifest, 

; reveal, communicate, impart, tell, e,Bpy,fmd 
out,, detect. 

Discovert (dis-kuv'er), v.t. To uncover; to 
, unmask one's self, ‘This clone they discower.’ 
Decker.:. 

Discoverable (dis-knv'er-.a-bl), a. 1 . That 
may he: discovered; that may be brought to 
light, seen, or exposed to mew; that may be 
: found out or made known; as, many minute 
animals are MseoverabU ordy hy the help of 
the microscope; the Scriptures reveal many 
things not dis»owe-m6(c by the light of rea- 
son.— 2. Apparent;: exposed to view. 
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Sothmtr disctn-'erai’ic ia the lunar surface is ever 
covered. Sortley. 

Discoverer (dis-kny'er-er), 11 . 1. One who 
discover; one who first sees or espies; one 
who finds out or first comes to the kiiow- 
leilge of something. ‘The dfscoreiTrA' and 
searchers of the land.’ Sir W. lialeigh.— 
2, t A scout ; an explorer. 

Send (discoverers forth 

To knov/ the numbers of our enemies. S/zaA. 

Discovert (dis-lcuv'ert), a. In tec, not covert; 
not within the bonds of niatriinony; applied 
either to a woman who has never been mar- 
ried, or to a widow. 

Discoverte,t «. [O.Fr.] Uncovered; naked; 
unprotected. 

An idel m.nn is like to .1 place that hath no walles; 
thereas deviles may . . shoot at him discovsrte by 
temptation on every side. Chaucer, 

Discoverture (dis-kuv'ert-ur), n. [I'r. di- 
eouvert, micovered.] A state of being free 
from coveidure; freedom of a woman from 
the covei’ture of a husband. 

Discovery (dis-kuv'e-ri), w. 1. The action 
of disclosing to view', orbringing to light; 
.is, by the discovery of a pdot the public 
peace is preserved. —2. The act of revealing; 
a maldng know'n; a declaration; as, a bank- 
rupt is hoTind to make a full discovery of 
his estate and effects. 

She dares not thereof make discovery, Shak. 
Then covenant and take oath 
To my discovery. Chapman, 

5. The act of finding out or of bringing for 
the first time to sight or knowledge. ‘ Har- 
vey’s discovery of the circulation of the 
blood.’ Sir W. Ilamilton. ‘ Territory ex- 
tended by a brilliant career of discovery and 
conquest.’ Prescott— i. The act of espying; 
first sight of. 

On the discovery of land I ordered the lead to be 
kept going. Caps. I'homas. 

6. That which is discovered, found out, or 
revealed; that which is first brought to 
light, seen, or known; as, the properties of 
the maguet were an important tliscowry. 

In religion tliere have been many discoveries, but 
(in true religion, I mean) no inventions. 

A bp. Trench. 

6. In the drama, the luiraveUing of a plot, 
or the manner of unfolding the plot or fable 
of a coineoly or tragedy.— 7. In Icm, the act 
of revealing or disclosing any matter by a 
defendant in bis answ'er to a bill of chan- 
cery. —Invention, Discovery. See Invention. 
Discradlet (disdcra'dl), v.i. [I’reflx dis, 
and cradle.] To come forth from, or as 
from a cradle; to emerge or originate. 

This airy apparition first discradled 
From Tournay into Portugal. Far'd. 

Discrase (dis'kras), n, [Hr. dis, double, and 
krasis, mixture.] A rare but valuable ore of 
silver, consisting of antimony and silver. 
It occurs in hexagonal prisms, massive, dis- 
seminated or gi-annlar. It is found in meta- 
morphic strata, alone or associated with 
other ores. 

Discredit (dis-kred'it), n. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and credit.} 1. Want of credit or good re- 
putation; some degree of disgrace or re- 
proach; disesteem: applied to persons or 
things: as, frauds in manufactoes hi’ing 
them into discredif. 

It is the duty of every Christian to be concerned 
for the reputation OX discredit his life may bring on 
his profession. Rogers. 

2, Want of belief, trust, or confidence; dis- 
belief; as, later accounts have bro’.ght the 
story into .dfcra-edff.—STis:. ■Disc'-. eem, dis- 
repute, dislionoui', unbelief, disbelief, dis- 
trust. 

Discredit (dis-kred'it), v.t 1, To disbelieve; 
to give no credit to; not to credit or believe; 
as, the report is discredited.— % To deprive 
of credit or good reputation; to make less 
reputable or honourable; to bring into dis- 
esteem; to bring into some degree of dis- 
grace or into disrepute. 

He least discredits his travels who returns the 
same man he went. iVotton. 

Myself would work eye dim, and finger lame, 

Far liefer them so much discredit him. Tennyson. 

3. To deprive of credibility; to destroy con- 
fidence or trust im 

He had fram’d to himself many deceiving promises 
of life, which I have discredited to him, and now is 
he resolved to die. Shak. 

Discreditable: (disabred'it-a-bl), a. Tending 
to injure credit; Injurious to reputation; 
disgi'aceful; tUsreputable. 

This point Hutiie has taboured, with an art which 
is as discreditable in a historical work as it would be 
admirable in a forensic address. Macaulay . 


Discreditably (dis-kred'it-a-bli), adv. In a 
discreditable inaiiner. 

Discreditor (di.s-kred'it-dr), n. One who 
discredits. 

Discreet (dis-kret'), [Fr. discret, from.Ii. 
discretus, pp. of discerm, to separate, dis- 
tinguish between, discern. See Discern.] 
1. 1 Distinct; distinguishable. 

The waters’ fall, witli difl'ereiice 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call. 

2. Prudent; wise in avoidinj^ errors or evil, 
and in selecting the best means to acconi- 
l^lish a purpose; circumspect; cautious; 
wary; not rash. 

It is the discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, 
nor the brave, wlio guides tlie conversalion, and gives 
I inea'iures to society. Addison, 

A room in a sober, discreet family, who would not 
be averse to admit a sober, discreet^ virtuous, frugalj 
regular, good-natured niaii of a bad character. 

Hume. 

3. Civil; poUte. [Scotch,] 

I canna say I think it vera discreet o’ you to keep 
pu.sliing ill before me in that way. Jllacktcood's Mag. 

— Cautious, Wary, Circumspect, Prudent, 
Discreet See under Cautious. 

Discreetly (dis-kret'li), adr. Prudently; cii’- 
cumspectly; cautiously; with nice judgment 
of what is best to be clone or omitted. 

Poets lose half the praise they' should have got. 

Could it be known what they discreetly blot. IFaller, 

Discreetness (dis-kret'nes), n. The quaUty 
of being discreet; discretion. 

Discrepance, Discrepancy (di.s'krep-ans or 
dis-krep'ans, dis'krep-an-si or dis-krep'an- 
si), n. _[L. discrepantia, from ctiscrepio, to 
give a different sound, to vary, to jar— fKs, 
and crepo, to creak. See Crepitate.] Dif- 
ference; disagreement; contrariety; appli- 
cable to fact.s or opinions. 

There is no real discrepancy between these two 
genealogies. Faber. 

Discrepant (dis'krep-ant or dis-krep'aiit), a. 
Different; disagreeing; contrary; dissimilar. 

As our degrees are in order distant. 

So the degrees of our strengths are discrepant, 
Heywood. 

Discrepant! (dis‘krep-ant or dis-krep'aut), 
n. One who disagrees or dissents from 
anotlier, especially in religious belief ; a 
dissenter. 

If you persecute heretics or discrepants, they unite 
themselves as to a common defence, yer. Taylor. 

Discrete (di.s'kret), a. [B. discreUis. See 
Discreet.] l. .Separate; distinct; disjunct. 

The parts are not discrete or dissentany. Milton. 

2, Disjunctive; as, I resign my life, but not 
my honour, is a discrete proposition.-- -S. In 
music, applied to a movement in which 
each successive note varies considerably in 
pitch: opposed to concrete (which see).— Dis- 
crete proportion, proportion where the I’atio 
of two or more pairs of numbers or quantities 
is the same, but there is not the same pro- 
portion between all the numbers; as, 

3 : 6 : : 8 : 16, 3 bearing the same proportion 
to 6 as 8 does to 16. But S is not to G as 
6 to 8. It is thus opposed to contimied or 
continual proportion; as, 3:6::12:24. — A 
discrete quantity, a quantity whicli is not 
continued and joined together in its parts, 
as any number, since a number consists of 
units: opposed to continued quantity, as 
duration or extension. 

Discrete! (dis'kret), v.t To separate; to dis- 
continue. 

Discretion (dis-kre'slion), n. [Fr, discretiun, 
from L. discretio, a separating; diserelus, 
d'isoerno. See DI.SOIIEET. ] l.t Disjunction; 
separation. j¥edc.-^2. The quality of being 
discreet; prudence; that disceniment wdiich 
enables a person to judge critically of what 
is con-ect and proper, united with caution; 
nice discernment and judgment, directed : 
by circninspection, and primarily regarding 
one’s own conduct; sagacity; circumspec- 
tion; wariness; caution. 

Ducreiion is the victor of the war, 

Valour the pupil. Massinger. 

The better part of valour is discretion. Shak. 
The happiness of life dapencj.s on our discretion. 

young. 

S. liberty or power of acting without other 
control than one’s own judgment; as, the 
management of affairs was left to the dw- 
cretion of the prince; he is left to his own 
discretion; hence, to surrender at discre- 
tion, is to surrender without stipulation or 
terms, and commit one’s self entirely to tlie 
power of the conqueror. It is a rule of the . 
law of England, that where anything: is 
left to another to be done according to Ms 
discretion it must be done with sound dis- 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


me, met, hCr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; f, go. fey. 
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cretionaiid accordnig tolaw. This rule is 
tilsi) fully recognized in the law of Scotland. 
Discretionarily, Discretionally (dia-kro'- 
slimi-ii-ri-Ii, dia-kre'shon-al-li). aiiv. At dis- 
ei-etion; aceoi-dhi.g to discretion. • 
Discretionary, Discretional (dis-lcre'shon- 
a-ri, dis-kre'shon-al), a. Left to discretion; 
mirestraiiied except by discretion or Judg- 
ment; that is, to be directed or managed by 
discretion only. Thus, an ambassador at a 
foi'eign court i.s in certnin cases invested 
with dmretionary powers, to act according 
to circumstaiicos. 

Discretive (dis-kret'iv), a. [See Discreet 
and Discrete.] l. Disjunctive ; noting 
separation or opposition. ‘ jV discretive 
conceptuulist. ’ Coleridge. [Itare.] — 2, Sepa- 
rate; distinct. [Dare or obsolete.] Dis- 
eretiva lirojMsUion, in lorjio, a proposition 
which Bxpresse.s some distinction, opposi- 
tion, or variety, by means of hut, though, 
yet, ttc. ; as, travellers change their clinuite, 
'hut not their temp(3r; lob was patient, 
though his grief was great. JOiscretive lUs- 
tmetion, iu gram, a distinction impljung 
opposition as well as difference ; as, not a 
xnun, hut a beast. 

Dlscretively (dis-kret'iv-li), adv. In a dis- 
cretive manner. 

DlScrinoinaMe (dis-krim'in-a-bl), a. That 
may be discriminated. Bailey. [Hare or 
obsolete. ] 

Dlscrirainal (dis-krim'in-al), a. [L. discrim. 
itialis, that serves to divide, from dtscrmi- 
ino. See Discri.minate.] Iu palmistry, a 
term applied to the line mai-king the separ- 
ation l)etvvoen the hand and the arm, called 
also the Dragon' s-tail. 

Discriminate (dis-krim'in-at), v. t pret. & 
pp. discriminated; ppr. discriminating. [L. 
dl,sarimino, dmrim,inatum, to divide, distin- 
guish, from discrimen, disoriminis, that 
which separates or divides, from dis, asunder, 
and root kri, separation, knowledge, the 
same root as ccr in cerno. See Crime. ] 1 , To 
distinguish; to observe the difference be- 
tween; as, we may usually discrimMiatfi true 
from false modestsr. 

Wlien a prisoner first leaves his ceil lie cannot lioar 
the light of day; he is unable to discriminate colours 
or recognize faces. Macaulay. 

2. To separate; to select; as, in the last 
judgment tflie righteous will be discrimin- 
ated from the wicked.— 3. To mark with 
notes of difference; to distinguish by some 
liote or mark; as, we discriminate animals 
bynames, as nature has discriminated them 
by different shapes and habits. 

Ill outward fashion . . . discriminaied from all 
the nations of the earth. Hajmnond, 

Discriminate (dis-krim'm-at), 'o.i. To 
make a difference or distinction; to ob.serve 
or note a difference; to distinguish; as, in 
the application of law' and the punishment 
of crimes tlie judge should disanniinatc be- 
tween degrees of guilt; in judging of evi- 
dence, W'e should be careful to discriminate 
between probability and slight presumption. 
Discriminate (dis-krim'in-at), a. Distin- 
guished; having the difference marked. 

‘ No discriniinate sex.’ Bacon. 
Discriminately (dis-krim'in-at-li), adv. Dis- 
tinctly; with: minute distinction; paiticu- 
larly. 

Discriminateness (dis-krim'in-at-nes), n. 
Distinctness; marked difference. 
Discriminating (dis-krira'in-at-iug), p. and 
■a. 1. Beparating; distinguishing; marking 
with notes of difference.— 2. Serving to dis- 
criminate; distinguishing; peculiar; charac- 
terized by peculiar difference.s; distinctive; 
as, the discriminating doctrines of the 
gospel. 

Souls have no discrt^ninccting’ hue. 

Alike important in their Maker’s view. Coiuper. 

3. Tliat discriminates; able to make nice 
distinctions; as, a discriminating mind. 

Discrimination (dis-krim'in-a"shon), n. 

: 1. The act of distinguishing; the act of 
making or observing a difference; distinc- 
tion; as, the discrimination 'tietvfcen right 
and wrong.— 2. The faculty of distinguish- 
ing or discriminating; penetration; judg- 
ment; as, a man of nice discrimination. 

Their own desire of glory would so mingle with 
■what they esteemed tlie glory of God, as to baffle 
their discrimination. Milman. 

3. The state of being discriminated, distin- 
guished, or set apart. 

: There i.s a reverence to be .showed them on the 
account of their discrimination from otlier places, 

.. and separation for sacred uses. Stillingjlect, 

4. That which discriminates; mark of dis- 
tinction. 


Take heed of abetting: any factions, or applyhijj 
.any public discriminations in matters nf rclii;pon. 

Bp. Giindeti, 

Syn. Discernment, penetration, clearness, 
acuteness, acumen, judgment, distinction. 
Discriminative (dis-krim'iii-at-iv), a. i.That 
makes the mark of distinction; that consti- 
tutes the mark of difference; eharacteiistio; 
as, the discrimimtive features of men. — 
2. That observes distinction. ‘Discrimina- 
tive Providence.’ More. 

Discriminatively (dis-krim'in-at-iv-li), adv. 
With discrimination or dLstinction. ‘Dis- 
crirninatively used.’ Mede. 
Diserimihator (dis-krim'in-at-er), n. One 
who discriminates. 

Discriminatory (dis-krim'in-a-to-il), a. 
Discriminative. 

Discriminoust (dis-krim'in-us), a. Hazard- 
ous; critical; decisive. 

Any kind of spittinjj of blood imports n very dis- 
criminous state. Jlarwy. 

Discrown (dis-kroun'), v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and crown. ] To deprive of a crown. 

Tlie chief 

Seems royal still, though with her head discroiu^ied, 
Byron. 

Discubitory (dis-ku'bi-to-ri), a. [L.L. dkeu- 
bitoriits, from L. discumho, to lie down, re- 
cline — dis, and cubn, to lie down or lean.] 
Leaning; iiiclinmg;fittedtoaleiiiiiiigposture. 
Disculpate (dis-kuTpat). v.t pret. & pp. 
discidpated; ppi’. disculpating. [Preiix dis, 
priv., and L. milpare, to blame, from cwl^wa, 
a fault.} To free from blame or fault; to 
exculpate; to excuse. 

How hast thou escaped from above? thou hast 
corrupted thy guards, and their liv<;.s slrall answer it. 
My poverty, said the peasant cahniy, will disculpate 
tlieni. Moj'ace IValpole. 

Discnlpation (dis-kul-pa'sbon), n. Excul- 
pation. 

Disculpatory (dis-kul'pa-to-ri), a. Tending 
to eA'Culpate. 

Diseumbency (dis-kum'ben-si), ti. [L. dis- 
cumhens, ppr of disevonho. See DISCUBI- 
TORY.] Tlie act of leaning at meat, accord- 
ing to the manner of the ancients. [Rare.] 

The Greeks and Romans used the custom of dis- 
cuntlieucy at u\ea.\s. Sir T. Brottine. 

Discumber ( dis-kum'bSr ), v. t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and ciMii&er.] To unburden; to throw 
off anything cumbersome; to disengage from i 
any troublesome weight or impediment; to 
disencumber. ‘ His limbs discumber’d of the 
clinging vest.’ Pope. [Rare or obsolete.] 

I Discuret (dis-kur'), v.t. [Contr. from O.E. 
discouere for discover.] To discover; to 
reveal. ‘ The plain truth unto me discure. ’ 
Lydgate. 

Discurrentt (dis-kurirent), a. [Prefix dis, 
neg., and CMrmi-f.] Notemrent. 
Discursion (dis-kerishon), n. [L. discurro, 
to run different ways— dis, apart, and curro, 
to run,] 1. A running or rambling about. — 

2. Rambling- or desultory talk; expatiation. 

Because the word discourse is commonly taken for 
tlie coherence and consequence of words, 1 will, to 
avoid equivocation, call it disatrsio?i. Hobbes. 

3. The act of discoursing or reasoning. 
Coleridge. 

Discursistt (dis-kers'ist), n. [See DiSOUK- 
SION.] A disputer. 

Gre.-it discursists were apt ... to dispute tlie 
yirince's resolution .and stir up the people. 

L. Addisen. 

Discursive <dis-k6rs'iv), a. [Ei’. disevrsif, 
from L. disciirsus. See DiscoiTESE.] 1. Pass- 
ing rapidly from one .subject to another; 
desultory; rambling; digressional. 

Into these discursive notices we have allowed our- 
selves to enter. De Quiiicey. 

2. Argumentative; reasoning; proceeding 
regularly from premises to consequences; 
rational. Sometimes written Discoxursive. 
Whence the .soul 

Reason receives; .and reason is Iter being. 
Discursive or intuitive. Milton. 

Discursively (dis-kfirs'iv-li), adv. Argumen- 
tatively; in the form of reasoning or argu- 
ment. 

Discursiveness (dis-kdrs'iv-nes), n. Range 
or gradation of argument. 

Discursory (dis-kei-'so-ri), a. Having the 
nature of discourse or reason; rational; 
argumentative. [Eai-e.] 

Here your Majesty will find , . . positive theology 
with polemical, textual with discursory. J3p. Hall. 

Discursus (dis-kCrs'us), Ji. [L.] Ratiocina- 
tion; argumentation; discourse. 

Discus (dis'kus), [L. See Dish and Disc.] 

1. A quoit; a piece of iron, copper, or stone, 
to be thrown in play, used by tlie ancients. 
See cut Discobolus.— 2. A disc (which see). 
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I Discuss ( dis-kus'), v. t. [L. d kcut/lo, disamum, 
to .shako or .strike asunder, break up, scat- 
ter, dis.sipato— dts, asunder, and quatio, to 
shake, strike, drive.] 1. To shake or strike 
asunder; to break up: to disperse; to scatter; 
to dissolve; to repel; as, to discuss a tumoxu'. 
‘Apoinade. . . of virtue to (favcies.? pimples.’ 
Ramhler. 

Consider tile threefold effect of Jupiter’s trisulk, 
to burn, dfscu.u, and terebrate. Sir T. Bro'wue. 

2. t To shake off; to put away. 

All regard of .shame site had ffijc/crf. Sfenser. 

3. To debate; to agitate liy argument; 
to clear of objections and difficulties, 
with a view to find or illustrate truth; to 
sift; to examine by disputation; to venti- 
late; to reason on, for the jiurpose of sepa- 
rating truth from falsehood. 

We might discuss the Northern sin, 

Which made a selfish war liegin. TcuuysaiK 

4. t To speak; to declare; to e.xplain. 

.Discu.ss unto me; art tlicm officer. 

Or art thou base, common, and popular? Shah. 
Discuss the same in French to him. Shad. 

6. To make an end of, by eating or drinking; 
to consume; as, to discuss a fowl; to discuss 
a liottle of wine. [Colloq,]— 6. In Scots law, 
(a) to do diligence against a principal 
debtor, under any obligation, before pro- 
ceeding against his cautioner or cautioners, 
in a case where the pai'ties were not bound 
jointly and severally, (b) To sue an heir 
for any debt due by his micestor, in respect 
of tlio particular subject inherited, before 
proceeding against any of the other iioirs; 
also, to do diligence against an heir who 
has been burdened with a special debt, be- 
fore insisting against the heir-at-law. 
Discussable (dis-kns'a-bl), a. That may be 
discussed, debated, or reasoned about. J. 
8. Mill. 

Discusser (dis-kus'er), n. One who discusses; 
one who sifts or examines. 

Discussion (dis-ku'.shon), n. l. The act or 
process of discussing, breaking up, or re- 
solving; dispersion, as of a tumour, coagu- 
lated matter, and the like.— 2. Debate; dis- 
quisition; tlie agitation of a point or subject 
with a view to elicit truth; the treating of 
a subject by argument to clear it of diffi- 
culties and separate truth from falsehood. , ■ 
The authority of law and tlm security of property 
were found to be coinpatilile with a liberty of . 

Sion ,md of individual action never before known. 

Macaulay, . 

5. In Scots law, a technical term signifying 
the doing diligence against a principal 
debtor in a cautionary obligation before 
proceeding against the cautioners, or against 

I an heir for a debt due by his ancestor in re- 
I speot of the subject to which he 1ms suc- 
ceeded before proceeding against the other 
heirs, &o. See Discuss, 6. 

Discussional (dis-ku'shon-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to discussion. Edin. Rev. 
Discussive (dis-kus'iv), a. 1. Having the 
power to discuss, resolve, or diisperse tum- 
ours or coagulated matter.— 2, Having the 
power to settle orliring to a conclusion; de- 
terminative; decisive. ‘ Unless the spirit of 
God comes in by its undeniable witness to 
silence all its objections, and to resolve all 
its doubts by a kind of peremptory and dis- 
eswsive voice.’ Hopkins. 

Discussive (dis-kus'iv), n. A medicine that 
discusses; a discutient. 

Discutient (dis-ku'shent), a. [L. disciitiens. 
ppr. oi discutio. See DISCUSS.] DiscuB.sing; 
dispersing morbid matter. 

Discutient (dis-ku'slient), n. A medicine or 
application which disperses a tumour or any 
coagulated fluid in the body. 

Disdain (dis-dan'), v.t. [O.Er, dcsdalgncv; 
Er. didaigner; It. disdegnare, from L. dis, 
priv., and dignoh', to deem worthy, from 
dignus, worthy. See .Deign.] 'I'o tliink 
unworthy; to deem woithless; to consider 
to be unworthy of notice, care, regard, 
esteem, or unworthy of one’s character; to 
scorn; to contemn; to reject as unworthy 
of one’s self; as, the man of elevated mind. 
disdains a mean action; Goliath disdained 
David. 

Whose fathers 1 would have disdained to set with 
the dogs of my flock. Job .xxx. i. 

'Tis great. ’tis manly, to disguise. Youny. 

Disdain (dis-dan'). v.i. To he filled with 
sc oi’n, anger, or impatience; to be indig- 
nant. 

Ajax, deprived of Acliilles's armour, wliicli he 
hoped from the suffrage of the Greeks, disdains; 
and, growing impatient of the injury, ragetli ami rims 
mad. A', 

Disdain (dis-dan'), n. 1. A feeling of con- 
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U'jHjit'. )rtiii!;lt'l ’ivith abhoiTCUCo, 

Of iu.fii'iuiU.iii; ti)‘J iMiAiiiiT lUfU any|l™g 

a-; tMiuiiit.ii out;; f.mtfiia;t;,!>corn.^ ‘Pnde, 
Itaii^htiUt'ss, npiiiinri iiinl ui-iiUtiii. bnaic. 
How my Eosii is moved ivWi just disdain. Pofe. 
You Eoiudit to pTOTC how I coiilii love, 

And my dis<iaiH i‘> iny reply. / tnnysoiu 

2 f State of licing despised ; the state of 
one's self disgraced; ignominy: chs- 
graee. . , , 

Thoy he yesterday coped Hector in the btittle 
and struck liiin down, the and tilniine whereof 

}h'th e*. er .^11100 kept Hector fa-SEin!^^ and 

3.f That which is worthy of disdain. ‘Most 
loatlii-iiiio, filthy, foul, and full of vile dis- 
d'liti ’ Spemer.—SYti. Scorn, scornfulne.ss, 
contempt, aiTogance, haughtiness, pride, 
auperdlicnistiess. , 

Disdained (dis-dilnd'),J’- and ff. 1. Despised; 
mitenmed: seoriied.~2,t Disdainful. 

KeveiMje the jeering nnd aisdaiit'd contempt 
Ui this proud king. Shah. 

Disdainfixl (dis-dfuTful). a. Full of or es- 
))i-i'.-isiiig disdain; contemptuous; seornful; 
haughty; iiidigiiant; as, disdaitiful soul; a 
(Imelainful took. ‘A dMaiitfiil smile.’ 
(My/. 

From fhe.5e 

Turning (fi'n&rw/trf to an equal good. Akenside. 

Disdainfully{dis-afin'ful-li), adv. Contemp- 
tii.iu.^lv; with .scorn; ill a haughty maimer. 
Disdainfulness (dis-dan'Dil-nes), rt. Con- 
tempt; ooiiteinptuonsness; haughty scorn. 
Disdaining ( dis-dan'ing ), n. Contempt ; 

. scorn. 

Say lier disdainings must be grac’d 

With name of cliast. Donne. 

Disdainous,t Disdelnonst (dis-dan'us), a. 
Disdainful. Chaucer. 

Disdainouslyt (dis-dan'us-li), aciv. Disdain- 
fully. Bale. 

Dlsdiapason (dis'di-a-ptV'zon), «. [See Dia- 
PASON.J In mime, a compoutKl concord in 
the quadruple ratio of 4 ; 1 or 8 : 2. 

Disease (diz-ezO, «. [Drefl-v dis, priv., and 
ease.] l.f Lack or absence of ease; pain; 
uneasiness; distress; trouble; trial; discoin- 
■■ '■fort':.' 

All that night they past in great disease 
Till that the morning, bringing early light 
To guide men’s, labours, brought tliem also ease. 

Sj>enser. 

Five day.s we do allot thee, for provision 
■ ! To shield thee from n'fwmrr.r of the world. 

Skak. 

2. Any morbid .state of the body generally, 
or of any particular organ or part of the 
body; the cause of pain or uneasiness; dis- 
temper ; malady; sickness; disorder; any 
state of a living body in which the natural 

, funotions of the organs are, interinipted or 
disturbed, either by defective , or preter- 
natural action, without a disruption of 
parts by violence, which is called a ivound. 
Diseases may be local, oonstituticnal, spe- 
cific, idiopathic, symptomatic or sympa- 
thetic, periodical, acute, chronic, sporadic, 
epidemic, endemic, intercurrent, contagious 
or infectious, congenital, hereditary, ac- 
quired, sthenic, asthenic. The word is also 
applied to the disorders of other animals, as 
well as to those of man; and to any de- 
rangement of the vegetative functions of 
plants. 

TliB shafts of disease shoot across our path in such 
a variety of coursM, that the atmosphere of human 
life rs clarkened by their number, and the escape of 
, an individual becomes almost miraculous. 

Snekminsier. 

3. Any disorder, or depraved condition or 
element, moral, mental, social, political, 
&o. ,' ' 

An’t please you, it is the disease oi not listening, 
the malady of not marking, that I am troubled 
withal. Shitk. 

Though all afBictions are evils in themselves, yet 
they are good for us, because they discover to us our 
disease and tend to our cure. TiUatson. 

, The instability, injustice, and confusion introduced 
into the public councils have, in truth, been the 
mortal diseases under which popular governments 
have everywhere perished, Madison. 


infirmity. 

Disease t (diz-&'), o.f. To pain; to make 
uneasy; to distress. 

- . His double burden did him sore Spenser. 

, Though great light be insufferable to the eyes, yet 
. the highest degree of darkness does not at all dis- 
we them. ■ ■ Locke. 

Diseased (diz-ezd'), p. and a. l.t 111 at ease. 
Would on her own palfrey lum have eased, 

For pitty of his dame whoin she saw so diseased^ 
w . n . Spenser. 

% Ilaving the vital fiiuctious deranged; af« 


footed or afflicted witli disease; disordered; 
deranged; distempered; sick. 

He was diseased in body and mind. Macaiiiay. 
Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions. SAak. 

Diseasedness (dlz-ez'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being diseased; a morbid state; sickness. 
Diseaseful (diz-ez'fiil). «■ !• Abounding 

with (Miiease; producing disease; as, a dia- 
easeful climate.— 2. Occasioning uneasiness; 
troublesome. Bacon. 

Diseasefulness (diz-ez'fiil-nes), n. state of 
being diseaseful; trouble; trial. Sir P. Sid- 
ney. 

Diseasement (diz-ez'ment), n. Uneasiness; 
inconvenience. 

Disedge (dis-ej'), v.t [Prefix dis, priv., and 
edge.] To deprive of an edge; to blunt; to 
make dull. [Hare.] 

Served a little to dtsed^e 
The sharpness of the pain about her heart. 

Tennyson. 

Disedlfyt (dis-ed'i-fi), v.t. [Prefix dia, neg., 
and cdtfy. ] To fail of edifying. Warhurton. 
Diseinliark (dis-em-bilrkO, v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and embarje.] To land; to debai’k; to 
remove from on board a ship to the land; to 
put on sliore: applied particularly to the 
landing of troops and munitions of war; as, 
the genei’al disembarJeed the troops at sim- 
rise. 

Go to the bay and disembark my coffers. Shak. 
Disembark; (dis-em-bark'), v.i. To land; to 
debark; to quit a sliip for residence or ac- 
tion on sliore. 

There is a report current to the effect that the next 
division will not disembark at Malta. 

tv. H. Russell. 

Disembarkation (dis-em'bark-a"shon), n. 
The act of disembarking. 

Disembarkment (dis-em-bllrk'ment), n. 
The act of diserabarkin" 

Disembarrass (dis-em-ba'ras), ut [Prefl.x 
d«f, priv., and embarrass.] To free from 
embarrassment or perplexity; to dear; to 
extricate. 

We have disembarrassed it of all the intricacy 
which arose from the different forms of declension, 
of which tlie Romans had no fewer than, five, Blair. 

Disembarrassment (dis-em-ba'ras-ment), 
n. The act of extricating from perplexity. 
Disembay (dis-em-ba'), u t. [Prefix dia, priv. , 
and embay.] To navigate clear out of a bay. 
Disembelusb. (dis-em-bel'isli), v.t. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and ewi&eiiisA.] To deprive of 
embellishment. Carlyle. 

Disembltter (dis-em-bit't6r), v. t. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and embitter.] To free from bit- 
terness; to clear from acrimony; to render 
sweet or pleasant. , 

Encourage such innocent amusements as may dis- 
embitter the minds of men. Addison. 

Disembodied ( dis-em-bo'did ), a. l. Di- 
vested of the body. 

How shall I know thee in the sphere that keeps 
The spirits of the dead! Bryant. 

2. Discharged from military incorporation. 
Disembodiment ( dis - em - ho ' di - ment ), n. 

1. The act of disembodying.— 2. The condi- 
tion of being disembodied. 

Disembody ( dis-em-bo'di ), r, t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and embody.] 1. To divest of body; 
to free from flesh.— 2. To discharge from 
militai’y incorporation; as, the militia was 
disembodied. 

Disembogue (dis-em-bog'), t.t pret. & pp. 
disembogued; ppr. disemboguing. [Prefix 
dis, and emhogue. See EMBoaUB. ] To pour 
out or discharge at the mouth, as a stream; 
to vent; to dischai’ge into the ocean or a 
lake. 

Rolling'down the steep Tirnavus raves, 

And through nine channels disembogues his waves. 

Addison. 

Disembogue (dis-em-bog'), uf. l. To flow 
out, as at the mouth; to become dischai’ged; 
to gain a vent; as, innmnerable rivers dis- 
embogue into the ocean. 

■Volcanoes bellow ere they if Young. 

% Naut. to pass across, or out of the mouth 
of a river, gulf, or bay, as a ship. 
Disembo^ement (clis-em-bog'ment), n. 
Disehai'ge of waters into the ocean or a 
lake. 

Disembosom (dis-em-bO'zum), v.t. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and embosom.] To separate from 
the bosom. 

Uninjut’d from out praise can He escape, 

Who, iffwtBferew’if from the Father, bows 
The heaven of Iie,uvens, to kiss tlie distant earth, 

_ . ; Young. 

Disembowel (dis-era-boii'el), r.f. pret. & 
pp. disembowelled; ppr. disembowellirig. 
[Prefix dis, priv., and embo^oel.] 1. To de- 
prive of the bowels or of parts analogous to 


the bowels; to eviscerate. — 2. To take or 
draw from the bowels, as the web of a spider. 
‘Disembowelled web.’ Philips. 
Disembowered (dis-em-bou'6rd), a. Pve- 
moved from a bower, or deprived of a 
bower. 

Dlsembrangle t (dis-em-brang’'gl), v. t. [Dia, 
priv., em for en, verb-forming prefix, and 
brangle ] To free from litigation; to free 
from dispute, squabbling, and quarrelling. 

I'or God’s sake disentbrangle these matters, that 
I may be at ease to mind iny own affairs. 

Bp. Berkeley. 

Disembroil (dis-em-broll'), r.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and embroil.] To disentangle; to free 
from perplexity; to extricate from confu- 
sion. Addison. 

Disemploy (dis-em-ploi'), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
neg., and employ.] To throw out of em- 
ployment; to relieve or dismiss from busi- 
ness. 

If personal defailance be thought reasonable to dis- 
employ W\Q whole calling, then neither clergy nor 
laity should ever serve a prince. yer. Taylor. 

Disenable (dis-en-jVbl), y. t. [Prefix dw, priv. , 
and c««6[e.] To deprive of power, natural 
or moral; to disable; to deprive of ability or 
means. 

The sight of it may damp me and disenable me to 
speak. State Trials. 

Disenamoured (clis-en-am'Srd), p. and a. 
[Prefix dis, priv., and enamotcred.] Freed 
from the bonds of love. ‘Don Quixote dis- 
enamoured of Dulcinea del Toboso.’ Skel- 
ton. 

Disenchant (dis-en-chant'), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv. , and enchant] To free fi’om enchant- 
ment; to deliver from the power of charms 
or spells; to free from fascination or delu- 
sion. 

Haste to thy work; a noble stroke or two , 

Ends all the charms, and disencAants ttie grove, 

.D,yded.'': 

Disenchanter (dis-en-chant'6r), n. He who 
or that which disenchants. 
Disenchantment (dis-en-chant'ment), «. 
Act of disenchanting, or state of being dis-, 
enchanted. 

Disencharm(dis-en-chiii’m'),r,f. [Prefix dis, 
priv., en, verb-forming prefix, and charm.] 
To free from incantation; to disenchant. 

Fear of sin had diseneftamted him, and caused him 
to take care lest he lose the substance out of greedi- 
ness to possess the shadow. yen Taylor. 

Dlsencrese.t n. [Dis, priv., and O.E. en- 
crese, E. increase.] Diminution. Chaucer. 
Dlsencresejt V.i. [Fr.] To decrease. Chau- 
cer. 

Disencumber (dis-en-kmn'bfir), v.t [Prefix 
dis, priv., and encumber.] To free from en- 
cumbrance; to deliver from clogs and im- 
pediments; to clisbiu’den; as, to disencum- 
ber troops of their baggage; to disencumber 
the mind of its cares and griefs; to dfefln- 
tuMnter the estate of debt. 

Ere dim night had Heaven. 

Linton. 

1 have disencumbered myself from rhyme, 

Dryden, 

Disencumbrance ( dis-en-kum'brans), «. 
Freedom or deliverance from encumbrance 
or anything burdensome or troublesome; 
release from debt; as, the disencimib ranee 
of an estate. : 

Disendow (dis-eu-dou'), r.t [Prefix dis, 
neg., and endow.] To deprive of an endow- 
ment or endowments, as a chui’ch or other 
institution. 

Disendowment (dls-en-dou'jnont), n. The 
act of depriving or divesting of an endow- 
ment or endowments. 

Disenfranchise (dis-en-fran'chlz), v. t. [ Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and enfranclme.] To deprive 
of privileges or rights; to disfranchise. 
Disenfranchisement ( dis - cn - frau ' chiz - 
ment), n. The act of disenfranchising; dis- 
franchisement. 

Disengage (dis-en-gaf), v.t pret. & pp. dis- 
engaged; ppr. disengaging. [.Prefix dis, priv., 
and engage.] 1. To separate, as a substance 
from anything with which it is in union; to 
free; to loose; to liberate; as, to disengage a 
metal from extraneous substances. 

Caloric and light must be disengaged tfte 

process. .Lavoisier, ; 

2. To separate from that to which one ad- 
heres or is attached; as, to disengage a man 
from a party. — 3. To disentangle; to extri- 
cate; to clear from impediments, diiflcnlties, 
or pei’xde.xities; as, to disengage one from 
broils or controversies.— 4. To detach; to 
withdraw; to wean; as, to disengage the 
heart or aft'ectioiis from early pursuits. — 

5. To free from anything that commands 
the mind or employs the attention; as, to 
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disenfjagii the mind from study: to disengage 
one’s self from business.— (!. To release or 
lilHU’ate from a promise or obligation; to set 
free by dissolving an engagement; as, the 
nnm who were enlisted are now disengaged; 
the lady who had promised to give her hand 
in marriage is disengaged. — Syn. To separate, 
liberate, free, loose, extricate, clear, disen- 
tangle, detach, withdraw, wean. 

Disengage (dis-en-gfiJO, v.i. To withdraw 
one’s self; to .set one’s self free; to withdiwv 
one’s aifeotions; to release one’s self from 
any engagement. ‘To disengage from the 
world.’ Jeremy Collier, 

From a friend’s grave how soon we cU'senffas^e. 

VoiiJis'- 

Disengaged. (dis-en-gaidO, p, and a. 1. Se- 
parated; detached; set free; released; dis- 
joined; disentangled. —2. Vacant; being at 
leisure; not particularly occupied; not liav- 
Ing the attention confined to a particular 
object.— 3. Expressive of freedom from care 
or attention: easy. 

Ererythiiig hesays muiit be in a free and disn?!- 
^n,^ed manner. Sfedatoj^. 

Disengagedness (dis-en-gaj'ed-nes), n. 
1. 'The quality or state of being disengaged; 
freedom from connection ; disjunction. — 
‘2. Freedom from care or attention. 
Disengagement (dis-en-gaj'ment), n. l. The 
act or process of disengaging or setting free; 
separation; extrication. 

It is easy to render tliis disengagement of caloric 
and light evident to the senses. Lavoisier. 

-2. The state of being disengaged or set free. 

The disengagement of the spirit i.s to be studied 
and intended. Montagu. 

3. liberation or release from obligation.— 

4. Freedom from engrossing occupation; 
vacancy; leisure. 

Disengagement is absolutely necessary to enjoy- 
ment. Bfi. Butter. 

Disennoble (dis-en-noT)!), n.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and ennoble..} 'To deprive of title or of 
that which ennobles; to render ignoble; to 
degrade. 

An unworthy behaviour degrades and (ffwHKoJto 
a man in tlie eye of the world! Gziardian. 

Bisenroll, Dlsenrol (dis-en-roT), v.t. [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and enrol.} To erase from a 
roll or list. 

Disensanity t (dis-en-san'i-ti), n. [Prefix dis, 
priv., cm, in, and mnity.} Insanity; folly. 

What tediosity and disensanity 

Is here among you? Beaa, FL 

Disenslavet (dis-en-slavO, V.t. [Prefix dis, 
imv., and enstoe.] To free from bondage. 

They expected such an one as should disenslave 
them from the Ronmu yoke. South. 

Disentangle (dis-en-tang'gi), v.t. [Prefix 
dis, jH'iv., and entangle.} 1. To unravel; to 
untwist; to loose, separate, or disconnect 
from being interwoven or united without 
order; as, to disentangle net-work; to dis- 
entangle a skein of yarn. — 2. To free; to 
extricate from perple.xity ; to disengage from 
complications; to set free; to sepaVate; as, 
to disentangle one’s self from business, from 
political affairs, or from the cares and temp- 
tations of life. ‘ To disentangle truth from 
error.’ D. Stewart— To unravel, un- 
twist, loo.sen, extricate, disembarrass, disem- 
broil, clear, disengage, separate. 
Disentanglement (dis-en-tang'gl-ment), n. 
Act of disentangling; freedom from diffi- 
culty. , 

, Disentei'(dis-en-ter'), v. t. Same as DMnte.r. 

. Disenthrall (di.s-en-thral'), v. t. [Prefix dis, 

: priv,, and enthrall.} To liberate from slavery, 
bondage, or servitude; to free or rescue from 
opiu'ession. 

In straits and ill distress 

Thou didst me disenthrall. Milton. 

. Disenthralment (dis-en-thral'ment). n. 

Liberationfrom bondage ; emanciipationfrom 
"■■■ slavery. , 

tDisehthronet (dis-en-thronO, nf- [Prefix 
dii priv., and e^ithnne.} To dethrone; to 
flepose from sovereign authority. 

i ^ 

: ; -We war, Milton. 

Disentitle (dis-en-tftl) n.t [Prefix dis, priv., 

■ and entfffe.j To deprive of title or claim, 
[liare,] 

Every ordinary offence does not disentitle a son to 
: the love of his father. South. 

'Disentomb (dis-en-tbm'), v.t [Prefix *1% 

, priv., and entomb.} To take out of a tomb; 
tO: disinter. 

iDisentrail, Disentraylet (dis-en'trfd), v.t 
[Prefix dis, priv,, and entrail.} To deprive 
of tlie entrails or bowels; to disembowel; 
to draw fortii. 


All the while the blond 

Adowne their sides like little rivers stremed. 

Spenser. 

Disentrance (di.s-en-traii.s'), 1 . 1. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and entranee.} To awaken from a 
trance or from deep sleep; to arouse from a 
reverie; to free from a delusion. 

RaIpho» by this time disentranc'd^ 

Upon his bum himself advanced. Hudibras. 

Disentwlne (dis-en-twin'), v.t [Prefix d*, 
priv., and entieine.} To free from tlie state 
of being twined or twisted; to untwine; to 
untwist. Shelley. 

Disert (dia-firto, a. [L. disertus, eloquent, 
from dis, and sero, to comieot.] Eloquent. 
[Eare.] 

Disesperannce.t n. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
Fr. esperance, hope.] Despair. 

Send me such penance 
As liketh thee, but from me disesperaunce. 

Chaucer, 

Disespouse t (dis-es-pouz'), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and espouse.] To separate after es- 
pousal or plighted faith; to divorce. 

Rage 

OfTurnusfay l.wtmvo. disespoused. Milton. 
Disestablish (dis-es-tab'lish), v.t. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and establish.} 1. To remove from 
establishment; to cause to cease to be esta- 
blished; specifically, to withdraw, as a 
church, from its connection with the state. 
2.t To unsettle; to break up. 
Disestablishment (dis-es-tah'lish-mcnt), n. 
The act of depriving, or the condition of 
being deprived, of the position and priri- 
leges of an established body; specifically, 
the act of withdrawing a church from its 
connection with the state. 

The earnest and active attention of the Society is 
directed to procure not only the repeal of the Blas- 
phemy laws. ' as a special matter affecting its mem- 
bers,' and disestablishment and disenclowment of 
ail State Churclie.s, but also the redistribution of real 
and personal property, the regulation of wages, and 
the abolition of the Hou.se of Lords. Sat. Ren. 


Disesteem (dis-es-tem'), «• [Prefix dis, neg., 
and c.i.‘feei«.] 'Want of esteem; slight dislike; 
disregard. 

They go on in opposition to general disesteem. 

Taller. 

Disesteem (dis-es-tSm'), v.t. l. To dislike in 
a moderate degree; to consider with disre- 
gard, disapproiiation, dislike, or .slight con- 
tempt; to slight. 

But if tins sacred gift you disesteem. Denham. 

2. t To bring into disrepute or disfavour; to 
lower in esteem or estimation ; to detract 
from the worth of. 


What fables have you vexed, what trutli redeemed. 
Antiquities searched, opinions diresteemed > 

B. Jonson. 

Disestimationt (dis-es'ti-ma"shon), n. Dis- 
esteem; bad repute. 


Three kinds of contempt; dtjestunation, disap- 
pointment, calumny. Bp, Reynolds. 

Disexerciset (dis-eka'er-siz), v. t [Pi’efix dis, 
priv., and exercise.} To deprive of exercise; 
to cease to use. ‘ By disexercising our abili- 
ties.’ Milton. 

Disfancyt (dis-fan'si), v.t. [Prefix dis, neg., 
axiA fancy.} Not to fancy; not to be pleased 
with; to dislike. 

Tliose are titles that every man will apply as he 
lists, tlie one to himself and his adherents, the other 
to all others that he disfanciesi Hammond. 


DisfasMont (dis-fa'shon), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and fashion.} To put out of fashion 
or shape; to disfigure. ‘It (gluttony) . . . 
disfashioneth the body.’ Sir T. Mare. 
Disfavour (dis-fa'V6r), n. [Prefix dis, neg., 
nn& famur.} 1. Dislike; slight displeasure; 
di,scountenance; unfavourable regard; dis- 
esteem; as, the conduct of the minister in- 
curred the disfavour ot Ms sovereign. 

Those same misdeeds have raised an energetic 
sentiment of disfavour against its ally. Gladstone. 

2. A state of unacceptahleness; a state in 
which one is not esteemed or favoured, or 
not patronized, promoted, or befriended; 
as, to be in disfavour at court.— 3. An 111 or 
disobliging act ; an uukindness; as, no gen- 
erous man will do a disfavour to the mean- 
est of liis species. 

He might dispense favours and vff^Srwrow. 

Clarendon. 

—To Speak, insinuate, in disfavour of 
a person, to speak, insinuate, &o., to his dis- 
advantage, and with the view of putting him 
out of favour; to speak, insinuate, <&c., un- 
favourably of him. 

Those enemies of to her a thou- 
sand things f« Afr Fielding. 

Disfavour (dis-fil'vOr), v.t. To discounte- 
nance; to withdraw or wdthhold from one 
favour, friendship, or support; to check 


oropposebydisapprohatioii. ‘Countenaneed 
or disfavoured acoordiug as they oliey.’ 

Sw ih- . 

Disfavourable (dis-fiVver-a-hl), a. Unfa- 
vourable. ‘Fortuue SUno. 

DMavourably (dis-fiVvor-a-bli), adv. Un- 
favourably. Mountague. 

Disfavourer (dis-fa'ver-6r), n. One wiio 
discountenances. 

Disfeature (dis-f6'tur), v.t. pret. & pp. dis- 
featured; ppr. disfeaturing. [Prefix dis, 
priv. , and feature. ] To deprive of features; 
to disfigure. 

Disfiguration (dis-fl'gur-a"shon), n. [See 
DI.SFIOURE.] 1. The act of disfiguring or 
marring external form; defacement.— 2. Tlie 
state of being disfigured; disfigurement; tle- 
formity. 

Disfigure (dis-fl'gnr), v.t. pret. & pp. xMs- 
ftgured; ppr. disfiguring. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and figure.} To change to a worse form; to 
mar tlie external figure of ; to impair the 
shape or form of; to injure the beautyj 
symmetry, or excellence of; to deface; to 
deform. ‘ Disfiguring not God’s likeness but 
thoir own.’ J/ilfore.— S yn. To deface, de- 
form, mar, injure. 

Disfigure] (dis-fl'gur), n. Deformity. Chau- 
cer. 

Disfigurement(dis-fl'gur-ment),n. l.The act 
of disfiguring or state of being disfigured; 
change of external form to the worse. 

‘ Their f oUl disfigurement. * MiMon, —2. That 
which disfigures. 

Uncommon expressions . . . are a disfigurement 
rather than any embellishment of discourse. Hume. 

Disfigurer (dis-fl'gur-er), n. One who dis- 
figures. 

Disflesli (dis-flesh'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
aud/iesA.] To deprive of fiesh; to render 
less obese. Skelton. 

Disforest (dis-foTest), v.t. .Same txs Disaf- 
forest. 

’Disfranchise (dis-fran'chiz),«.f. pret. & pp. 
disfranchised; ppr. disfranchising. [Prefix 
dis, priv. , and franchise.} To deprive of the 
rights and privileges of a free citizen; to 
deprive of chartered rights and immunities; 
to deprive of any franchise, as of the right . 
of voting in elections, (fee. 
DisfraucMsement (clis-fran'cliiz-ment), n. 
The act of disfranchising, or st,ate of being 
disfranchised; deprivation of the privileges 
of a free citizen, or of some particular im- 
munity. 

Disfriart (clis-fri'6r), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and .friar.] To depo.se from being a friar; 
to divest of the office and privileges of a 
friar; to imfrock. Sir T. More. 

Disfurnisli (dis-ferinish), v.t. [Prefix di'!®,:: 
priv., and furnish.} To deprive of furni- 
ture; to strip of apparatus, habiliments, or 
equipage; to divest. 

I am a thing obscure, disfnrnish'ei of 

All merit. Massittger. 

Disgaget (dis-gaj'), v.t. [Prefix priv., 
and yaye.] 'To free, relieve, or release, 
from pledge or pawn; to redeem. 

He taketh those who had liever lay to gage and 
p.ivvn their goods, and remain under the burden of 
usury, than to sell up all and rfMiiwrye themselves at 
once. Holland. 

Disgallantt (dis-gal'lant), r. f. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and gallant.} To strip or divest of 
gallantry or courage. 

Sir, let not this discountenance or disgallant you 
a whit; you must not sink under the flrsit disaster. 

B. fojtsan. 

Disgarland t (dis-gariland), v. t. [Prefix dfs, 
priv., and garland.} To divest of a garland. 
Fonsake thy pipe, a sceptre take to thee, 

Thy locks Drummond. 

Disgarnish (dls-gfirinish), v.t. [Prefix dis, : 
priv., and garnish.} 1. To divest of garni- 
ture or ornaments. ‘'ifiot dkgarniahed nor 
unprovided of the same.’ Bp. Hall.— 2. To 
deprive of a garrison, guns, and military 
apparatus; to degamlsh. 

DisgaiTison. (dis-ga'ri-son), v.t. [Prefix dfe, 
priv. , and garrison.} To deprive of a garri- 
son. . 

Disgavel (dis-ga'vel), v.t. pret. & pp. dis- 
gavelled; ppr. disgavelUng. [See Gavel- 
kind.] In law, to take away the tenure of 
gavel-Idnd from: said of lands. 

Disgestt (dis-jest'), v. t. To digest. Bacon. 
Disgestiont (dis-jest'yon), n. Digestion. 
Bacon. 

Disglorify (dis-glo'ri-fi), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., ana glorify.} To deprive of glory; to 
treat with indignity. ["Very rare.] 

So Dagon shall be magnified, and God, 

Besides whom is no God, compar’d with idols, 

Shalt be blasphem’d, and had in scorn. 

MillOlt. : 
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Disglory + «■ [I’J'efix <A-s, priy., 

auil ’tU I'l;.] Deprivation of glory; tus- 
himour, ' ‘ 'I'o the disylM-n oi God’s uatne.' 
Surf/ihrin-W , 

DiSgorgecliH-gorj'),®. t. pret. &pp. ihsgnr/icd; 
f.pF dhgurgiag. [O.Pr. desgorger, to vomit; 
Fr. thd'h-gi r, to olear— L. dis, froin.andfl'orfte, 
till tiircwt. See GokgK ] 1. To eject or 
discharge from, or Jis from, the sbitnaon, 
throat, or munfli; to vomit; to discharge; 
to give HI 1 . ‘To see his heiiring breast 
the briny dnuight.’ Dnjden. 

'fliC di'sp-drav.’iiig barks do tiiere dis<;<»-r;e 
Their u-ar!iko Irauiriitage. Skak. 

52. To throw out with violence; to discliarge 
violently; as, volcanoes disgorge streams of 
burning lava, ashe.s, and stones. 

Four inferii.'il rivers, tliat ili.tgnyg-c 
Into rlie Im ruing lake tlieir baleful streams. 

Milton. 

To yield, as what has been taken wrong- 
fully; to give up; to suiTender; as, to disgorge 
ids ill-gotten .gains. 

Disgorgement (dis-gorj'ment), n. The act 
of dlsgorgiiig. ‘loathsome disgm'genmnts 
of their wicked blasphemies. ’ Bp. Rail. 
Disgospel+(dis*gos'pel), n.f. [Prolix tff.S',priv., 
and gospel.] To be inoonaistent with the 
precepts iw doctrines of the gospel; to per- 
vert or abuse the gospel. Milton. 

Disgrace (dis-gras'), n. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and gm(x. j 1, A state of being out of favour; 
disfavour; disesteeui; as, the minister re- 
tired from court in disgrace.— % State of 
ignominy; dishonour; shame. 

TJiese old pheasant lords, 

Who had mildew’d in their thousands, doing notliinjj 
Since Egbert— why, the greater their disx^racc ! 

Tennyson. 

f{. Tause of shame; as, every vice is a dis- 
grace to a rational being. 

And is it not a foul disgrace 

To lose the boltsprit at thy face! Baynnrd. 

4. t Want of grace of person; physical de- 
formity:— 

Their faces 

Most fonle and fiUlne were, their garments yet, 
Being all rag'd and tatter’d, their disgraces 
Did imicii the more augment Spenser. 

- .6. t Act of unkiudness. 

The interchange continually of favours and dis- 
Bacon. 

. Syn. Disfavour, clisesteem, opprobrium, re- 
^ : proach. discredit, disparagement, ignominy, 
dishonour, shame, infamy. 

Disgrace (dis-gras'), v. L pret. & pp, disgraced; 

■ iipr. disgracing. 1. To put out of favom-; 
to dismiss with dishonour. ‘ Flatterers of 
. the <fis( 7 r«flcd minister. ’ Macavlay.~2. To 
treat Igifominiously; to do disfavour to; to 
hrln.g shame or reproacli on; to sink in 
esteem or estimation; to dishonour. 

Shall heap with honours him they now 

Pope. 

His ignorance him. yohnsan. 

5. t To revile; to upbraid; to lieap reproaches 
upon. 

The goddess wroth 'gan foully her disgrace. 

Spenser. 

SyN. To degrade, humiliate, humble, dis- 
parage, defame, dishonour. 

Disgraceful (dis-gras'ful), ii. , Shameful; re- 
jiroachful; dishonourable; procuring shame; 
i sinking reputation, 

To: retire behind their chariots was as little dis- 
gretcefnl xXviXiy’ai^ it is no\v to alight from one’s horse 
in a battle. Pope. 

Disgracefully (dis-gras'f\il-li), adv. In a 
disgraceful manner; with disgrace; as, the 
: troops fled di's^raw/idij/. 

The senate have cast you forth 
. B.yon.tou. 

Stn. Shamefully, ignominiously, dishonour- 
: ably, basely, vilely. , 

Disgracefalness (dis-gras'ful-nes), ii. Ig-, 

• nominy; shamefulness. 

Disgracer (dis-grils'dr), n. One who or that 
: which disgraces, or exiioses to disgrace; one 
who or that which brings into disgrace, 

■ shame, or contempt. 

Disgracioust (dis-gra'shus), a. [Prefix dis, 
mi:;., and gracious.] Dugracious; nnpleasing. 

‘ If I he so disgraeiom in your sight.' Shak. 
Disgracivet (dis-gras'iv), a. Tending to 
: disgrace. ‘Every d%racfre word which he 
hears is spoken of him,’ 
iDlsgradaliou (dis-gra-da'shon), n. In Scots 
ifflic, degradation; deposition; specifically, 
::the stripping of a, person of a dignity or de- 
gree of honour, and taking away the title, 
badge, and privileges thereof. 

Disgradet (dis-grad'), v.t. To degrade. 

Foxe. . ■ 

DiSgregatet (dis'gre-gat), v.t. [L. disgrego, 

. imgregatxm, to separate— dis, asunder,, and 


I grex, gregiSi a. ilock.J To separate; to dls- 
I perse." ■ , . , 

j Disguise (dis-giz'), v.t. pret, & pp. disguised; 

jipr. disguising. [O.Pr. desguiser, to coun- 
I terfeit or put a false coat or gloss on; Pr. 
deguiser—pve&x dis, and gii.ise, way, fancy, 
manner. See Guise. ] 1. To conceal the 
guise or appearance of by an unusual liabit 
or mask. 

Bunyan was forced to disguise huiiself as a wag- 
goner. Maraiilay. 

2. 'To hide by a counterfeit appearance; to 
cloak by a false show, by false language, or 
an artifleial maimer; as, to disguise anger, 
sentiments, or intentions. 

They agree in another re.spect, as well as in style. 
All are either ruins, or fragments disguised by resto- 
ration. Rnsbin. 

3. To disfigure; to alter the form of. 

They saw the faces, which too well they knew, 
Thoiigli tlien dissnised in death. Dryden. 

4. To change in maimers or behaviour by 
the use of spirituous liquor; to intoxicate. 

I h.ave just left the riglit worshipful, and his myr- 
midons, .about a sneaker of five gallons; tlie whole 
magistracy was pretty well disgjtised before I gave 
thein the slip. Spectator. 

It is most absurdly said of .any m.an that lie is dis- 
g^m'sed in liquor; for. on the contrary, most men are 
disguised by sobriety, . . . and it is when they are 
ilriuking that men display themselves in their com- 
ple-viou of ch.iracter. De Quincey. 

— Conceal, Hide, Disguise, Secrete. See 
under Conceal. 

Disguise (dis-giz'), w. 1. A counterfeit habit; 
a dress intended to conceal the person who 
wears it; as, by the laws of England persons 
doing unlaivful acts In disguise are subjected 
to heavy penalties, and in some cases de- 
clared felons.— 2. A false appearance; a 
counterfeit shoiv; artificial or assumed laii- 
guag'c 01 ' appearance intended to deceive; 
as, a treacherous design is often concealed 
under the disguise of great candour. 

Praise undeserved is .scandal in disguise. Pope. 

3. Change of manners and behaviour by 
drink; into.xieation. [Colloq.] 

You see we've burnt our cheeks; and mine own 
tongue 

Splits what it speaks : the wild disguise hath almost 
Antickt us. Sha/i. 

4. t A masque; an interlude. ‘(Hi^ that 
made disguises for the king’s sons.’ B. Jon- 
son. 

0. what a mask was there, vihat a disguise I Milton. 

Disguisedly (dis-gIz'ed-11), adv. With dis- 
guise. 

Disguisedness (dis-giz'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being disguised. Bp. Hall. [Rare.] 
Disguiseraentt (dis-giz'ment), n. Act of 
disguising; dress of concealment; false ap- 
pearance. Spenser. 

Disguiser (dis-giz'er), n. l. One who con- 
ceals another by a disguise; a disflgurer. 
‘Death’s a great d%Miscr.' Sliak.—k One 
who assumes a disguise. ‘ You are a very 
dexterous disguiser.’ Swift. 

Disguising (dis-giz'ing), n. l. The act of 
giving a false appearance.— 2. Theatrical 
mummery or masking. 

At such a time 

As Christmas, when disgutsitig is o’ foot. P. yonso)t. 
Disgust (dis-gust'), ». [O.Pr. desgoust; Pr. 
dCgoilt, fromb. dis, priv., andyMstWeS', taste.] 

1. Disrelish; distaste; aversion to the taste 
of food or drink; an unpleasant sensation ex- 
cited in the organs of taste by something 
disagreeable, and when extreme jiroducing 
loathing or nausea. —2. Repugnance to any- 
thing offensive or loathsome; unpleasant 
sensation in the mind excited by something 
offensive in the manners, conduct, language, 
or opinions of others ; dislike or aversion 
arising from satiety, disappointment, and 
the like. 

In ,1 vulgar hack-writer sucli oddities would have 
excited only disgust. Macaulay. 

Syn. Aversion, distaste, disrelish, loathing, 
repugnance, dislike. 

Disgust (dis-gust'), t).#, 1. To excite aver- 
sion in the stomach of; to offend the taste of. 

2. To displease; to offend the mind or moral 
taste of : with at or with, formerly with from; 
as, to be disgusted at foppery or loitA vulgar 
maimers. 

^What disgttsts me from ha.'ma.g anything to do 
with this race of answer-jobbers is, that they have no 
sort of conscience. Swift. 

3. t To taste with dislike; to feel a distaste 
for; to have an aversion to; to disrelish. 

By oar own fickleness, and inconstancy, li'fr.gKji;- 
ing the deliverance now it is come, whicli we so 
earnestly desired before it came; rllp. TillotsoH. 

Disgustful (dis-gust'ffll), a. Offensive to the 
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taste; nauseous; exciting aversion in the 
natural or moral taste. 

The crooked, curving- lip by instinct taught. 

In imitation of disgiistjul tfain.ys. y. Bailiie. 

Disgustfulness (dis-gust'ful-nes), n. State 
of being disgustful. 

Disgustingly (dis-gust/ing-li), adv. In a 
maimer sucli as to give disgust. 

Dish (dish), n. [A. Sax. disc, a plate, table, 
dish ; like D. diseh, G. tisck, a table, 
from L. discus, Gr. disJeos, a quoit or flat 
circle of stone, wood, or metal, hence, a 
trencher, a disii. See DESK, Disc.] 1. A 
broad open vessel made of various materi- 
als, used for serving up meat and various 
kinds of food at tlie table. It is sometimes 
used for a deep hollow vessel for liquors. — 
2. Tlie meat or provisions served in a dish; 
hence, any particular kind of food; as, a 
dish of veal or venison; a cold dish; a 
warm dish; a delicious dish. — 3, In mining, 
a trough ill wliich ore is measured, aliout 
28 inches long, 4 deep, and 6 wide.— 
-4, In agri. a hollow place in a field in which 
water lies. — 3. The state of being concave 
or like a dish; concavity; as, the' dish of a 
wheel. 

Dish (dish), v. i. To be concave or have 
a form resembling that of a dish: said of 
wheels; as, this wheel dishes very much. 
(See Dish, r.f.) 

Dish (dish), v.t. 1. To put in a dish; as, the; 
meat is all disked and ready for the table. 

For conspiracy 
I know not how it tastes; though it be 
For me to try. S/ia/:. • 

2. In mech. to make concave. A carriage 
wheel is said to be disked when the spokes, 
are inclined to the nave, so that the wheel 
is concave on one side, or of the form of a 
dish, while the other side, which is placed 
next the carriage, is convex.— Ro dish out, 
to form coves by wooden ribs.— 3. To fnis- 
trate or disappoint: to render useless; to» 
damage; to I’uln; to cheat. ‘To dish the- 
Whigs.’ Lord Derby. [Slang.] 

Wliere's Bruniinell S Dished. Byron. 

Dishabilitate (dis-ha-bll'i-tat), a.it, [Prefix: 
dis, priv., and hahilitate.] 'To disqualify; to: 
disentitle. 

Dishabilitation (dis-ha-biTit-a"shon), n. 
Disqualification: a term used by old .Scots 
law authorities to signify the eorruption of 
Mood consequent upon a conviction for- 
treason. 

Dishabille (dis'a-hil), n. An undress; des- 
habille (which see). 

We have a kind of sketch of dress, if I may so call: 
it, among us, called a n'ls/tafnih' : everytlung is- 
tlirown on witli a loose and careless air. Gnara%tn. 

Dishabit t (dis-hah'it), v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. 
and habit tov inhabit] To drive from a. 
habitation; to dislodge. 

Tho.se stones . . . from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been dis/iahifed. Sliak. 

Dishable.t v.t. [L. dis, pi’iv., and liable, an> 
old form of E. able.] 1. To disable.— 2, To- 
disparage. 

She oft him blamed ... and liim dishahled. 

Spenser. 

Disharmonious (dis-hiir-mo'ui-us), «. [Pre- 
fix dfs;, iieg., aiid/ifi'n/ioai'o'io.'.] lucoiignious; 
inharmonious. 

Disharmony (dis-hiir'nin-ni), n. [Prefix dfe. 
neg., and haniwny.] Want of haniiony;. 
discord; incongruity. 

A disharmony in the different impulses that con- 
stitute it (our nature), Coleridge. 

Dishaunt (dis-haiit'), v. t [Prefix dis, , priv. , 
and haunt] To cease to haunt; to cease to: 
frequent. 

Dish-catch (dish'kach), n. A rack for- 
dishes. 

Dish-Cloth, Dish-clout (dish'kloth, dish'- 
klout), n. A cloth used for washing and 
wiping cli.she.s. 

Dishearten (dis-hilrt''ii),i/.f. [Prefix d/s, priv., 
and /leartew.] To discourage; to deprive of ' 
courage; to depi'ess the spirits of; to deject;, 
to impress with fear; as, it is weakness to 
he disheartened by small obstacles.— SYN. 
To dispirit, discourage, depress, deject, de- 
ter, tenify. 

Disheirt (dis-ar'), u.f. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and heir, to inherit.] To debar from in- 
heriting. 

Dishelm (dis-helm'), ut. [Preflx:d-&, priv,, 
and /le/m, helmet.] To divest of a helmet: 

When she saw me lying stark, , 
and mute, and motionlessly pale. 

Tennyson, 

Disherison t <dis-heTi-son), n. . (See Dis- 
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’IIEKIT.] The iu.'fc of (lisiiiheriting or cutting 
oft' from iiiheritanoe. 

Many a one iiere is born to a fair estate, anti is 
stripped of it, wiietlier by the just di.tJim.wm of Ins 
father, or else by tiJc power or circimivention of an 
ndversary or by his own nustiovermiient and un- 
thrifiiness, 

Dislierit (dis-lie'rit), v.t. [Er. lUsheriter, to 
disinherit— for dis. priv., and her iter, to 
inherit. See Isheiut, IlEin.] To disinherit; 
to cut off from the pos.se8sion or enjoyment 
of an inlieritance. Southey. 

Disheritance ( dis-he'nt-ans ), n. Tiie act 
of disheriting or .state of being disinlierited. 
Bean, it FI. 

Disheritor (dis-heTit-er), n. One wlio puts , 
anotiier out of liis inlieritance, i 

Dishevel (di-she'vel), v.t pret. &pp. dL^he- 
vellcd; ppr. dk'keeellmg. [O.Ei'. descheeelcr, 
I’r, d.Aoheveler, to put the hair out of order — 
des for dis, priv. , and 0. IT. chevel, ¥v. eheveu, 
htiir, from L. capillus, tlie hair of the head.] 
To spread tlie locks or tresses of loosely and 
negligently; to suffer to liang negligently 
and uncombed ; said of the hair, and used 
chiefly in the pa.ssive participle. 

Mourning matrons with dishevelled hair. Dryden. 

Dishevel (di-.she'vel), v. i. To be spread or 
to hang in disorder. 

Their hair, curling, dishevels about their .shoulders. 

Sir T. Herbert, 

Dishevele.tpp. [IT.] Dishevelled. Chau- 
cer. 

Dishful (dish'fiil), n. As much as a dish 
tvill iiold. 

Dishonest (dis-on'est), a. [Prefix dk, priv., 
and honest, L. honestus, honourable.] 

1. Void of honeisty; destitute of probity, in- 
tegrity, or good faith; faithless; fraudu- 
lent; knavish; having or exercising a dispo- 
sition to deceive, cheat, and defraud; applied 
to persons; as, a dishonest man.— 2. .Pro- 
ceeding from fraud or marked by it; fraudu- 
lent; knavish; as, a dishonest transaction.— 

3. Disgraced; dishonoured: from the sense 
of the Latin honestu,s. 

Dishonest with lopped arms the youth appears. 

Dryden. 

4. Disgraceful; ignominious: a.Latinism. 

Inglorious triumphs, and dishonest scars. Pojie. 

: 6. Unchaste; lewd. 

I hope it is no dishonest AeAre, to desire to be a 
woman of the world (that is to be married). Shah. 

Syn. Unfaithful, faithless, fraudulent, knav- 
ish, perfidious. 

Dishonest t (dis-on'est), v.t. To disgrace; 
to dishonoiu’. 

I will no longer my house. Chay>man. 

Dishonestly (dis-on'est-li), adv. 1. In a dis- 
honest manner ; without g’ood faith, pro- 
bity, or integrity; with fraudulent views; 
knavishly.— 2. Lewdly; unchastely. 

She that livetli dishonestly is her father's heaviness. 

Ecclus xxii. 4. 

3. Dishonourably; iguominiously. ‘Dis- 
honestly slain. ’ Sir T. Elyot. 

Dishonesty (dis-on'est-i), n. 1. 'Vi''ant of 
probity or integrity in princiiile ; faitliless- 
noss; a disposition to cheat or defraud, or 
to deceive and betray: applied to persons. — 

2. 'Violation of trust or of justice; fraud; 
treachery ; any deviation from probity or 
integrity: applied to acts.— 3. Unchastity; 
incontinence; lewdness. 

Heaven be ray witness ... if you suspect me of 
any dishonesty. Shah. 

4. Deceit; wickedness; shame. 2 Cor. iv. 2. 
Dishonorary (dis-on'e-ra-ri), a. Bringing 

dishonour on; tending to disgi-ace; lessen- 
ing reputation. 

Dishonour (dis-on'Sr;, n. : [Prefix dis, priv., 
and tonowr.] Want of honour; reproach; 
disgrace; shame; anything dishonourable. 

It was not m«et for us to see the Icing’s dishonour. 

Ezra iv. 14. 

Dishonour (dis-on'6r), uf. 1. To disgrace; 
to bring reproach or shame on; to stain the 
character of; to lessen in reputation; as, the 
impunity of the crimes of great men dis- 
honours the administration of the laws, 
i Nothing . . , that may dishonour 
: : Our Law or stain my vow of Nazarite. Milton. 

2. To treat with indignity. 

Justice,, sweet prince, again.st that woman there, 

Irhat hath abused and nfzj/wrcojrj'i'cf me. Shall. 

3. To violate the chastity of;, to debauch.— 

4. To refuse or decline to accept or pay; as, 
to dishonour a bill of exchange.— 6. To de- 
prive of, or as of, ornament. ‘His scalp 
. . dishonour'd quite ot hair.* Dryden. 
Syn. To disgrace, shame, degrade,, violate, 

; debauch, pollute. 

Dishonourable (dis-on'er-a-hl), a. l. Shame- 
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fill; reproiichful; base; vile; bringing shanio 
011 ; staining the elumicter and lessening 
reputation; as, every act of meanness and 
every vice is dishonourable.— 2. Destitute of 
honour; unhonoured; as, a dishonourable. 
man. 

We petty jnen . . . find ourselves disho7WitrahIs 
jjraves. Shak. 

3. In a state of neglect or disesteem. 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in 
riches, and he that is dishonoitrable in riches, how 
much more in poverty. Ecclus x. 31. 

Dishonourableness (dls-on'er-a-bl-nes), n. 
Quality of being dishonourable. 
Dishonourably (dis-on'er-a-bli), ado. Ee- 
proachfnlly; in a dishonourable manner. 
Dishonourer (dis-on'er-er), «. One who 
disiionours. 

Dishorn (dis-horn'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and horn.'\ To deprive of liorns. Shale. 
The dishorning of cattle, thougii declared 
illegal in Enghmd, as being a cruel opera- 
tion, is legal in Scotland and Ireland. 
Dishorse (dis-hors'), v. t. To dismount from 
horseback; to unhorse. 

Then each, dishorsed and drawing, lash’d at each. 

Tennyson, 

Dlshumour (dis-u'mfir), n. [Prefix d*, priv., 
ami humour.'] Peevishness; ill humour. 
Spectator. 

Dlshumour t (dis-u'mfir), v.t To put out 
of humour. B. Jonson. 

Dish-'washer (dish'wosh-er), n. l. One who 
washes dishes. — 2. A provincial name of the 
pied wagtail. 

Dish-wa'fcer (dish'wii-ter), n. Water in 
which dishes are ’wasiied. 

Disillusionize (dis-il-lu'zhon-iz), v. t. Prefix 
dis, priv., and illusion.] To free from illu- 
sion; to disenchant, 

Disimpark (dis-im-park'), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and impark,] To free from the 
harriers of a park; to free from restraints 
or seclusion. [Rare.] 

Disimpro’ve (dis-im-prov'), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and improve.] To render worse. 

Those unprofitable and hurtful branches which 
load tha tree and fiisim/>rove the frnit. ^er. 7 ''iry/or. ; 

Disimpro’ve (dis-im-prOv'), o.i. 'To grow 
worse. 

Disimprovement (dis-im-prOv'ment), n. 
Reduction from a better to a worse state: 
the contrary to improvement or melioration. 
‘An utter neglect and disimprovement of 
the earth.’ Morris. [Rare.] 

Disincar cerate (dis-in-karise-rat),ut [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and incarcerate.] To liberate 
from prison; to set free from confinement. 
[Rare.] 

Disinclination (dis-in']din-a"shon), n. [Pre- 
fix dis, neg., and inelindtwn.] Want of in- 
clination; want of propensity', desire, or 
affection; slight dislike; aversion; expressing 
less than hate. 

Disappointment gave him a disinclinaiwn to the 
fair sex. Arbuthnot 

Syn. Unwillingriess, dislike, aversion, repug- 
nance. 

Disincline (dis-in-klinO, v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and incline.] To excite dislike or 
slight aversion; to malce disaffected or un- 
willing; to alienate from; as, his timidity 
disinclined him from such an arduous en- 
terprise. 

The tendencj'- of such maxims is to disincline the 
government to any violent change in its policy. 

Brougham. 

Disinclose (dis-in-kloz'), v.t [Prefix dis, 
neg., and inclose,] To free from inclosiu’e; 
to throw open what has been inclosed; to 
dispark. 

Disincorporatet (dis-in-koripo-rat), a. Dis- 
united from a body or society. 
Disincorporate (dis-in-koripo-rat), v.t. [Pre- 
fix clis, priv., and ineorporaie.] 1. To 
depi’ive of corporate powers; to distmite, 
as that wliich is a co^iorate body or an 
established society.— 2. To defaich or sepa- 
rate from a corporation or society. 
Disincorporation ( dis-in-koripo-ra'^shon ), 
n. Deprivation of the I'ights and privileges 
of a corporation; detachment or separation 
from a corporation or society. 

Disinfect (dis-in-fekt'),n.t. [Prefix dfe, neg., 
and Mi/acf.] To cleanse from infection; to 
purify from contagious matter. 

Disinfectant (dis-in-fekt'ant), n. An agent 
for destroying the power or means of pro- 
pagating diseases which spread by infection 
or contagion; anything that purifies the air 
from noxious matters or removes odours or 
liurtful organic substances from the ground, 
water, &c. The more common disinfectants 
are chlorine, bromine, sulplnuous acid, nit- 
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j’oii.s acid, chloride of lime, carbolic acid, &c. 
As disinfectants, ammonia, eamplioi’, musk, 
and volatile oils are of doubtful efficacy; 
they, for tiie ino.st part, merely disguise 
odours by suiistituting a moi’a pleas.ant and 
powerful smell for an unpleasant one. 
Disinfection (dis-in-fek'shou), n. Pm-illca- 
tion from infecting matter. 

Disingennity (dis-in'je-nu"i-ti), n. [Prefix 
dis. neg., imAmgenuiiy.] Disingenuousness; 
unfainiess ; want of candour. 

A liabit of ill nature and dzstHgeimity nece.ssavy to 
their alTairs. CiareiidDn. 

Disingen’aons (dis-in-jeu'u-us), a. [Preiix 
dis, ueg., and ingmuous.] 1. Not ingenu- 
ous; not open, fr.ank, and candid; meanly 
artful; illiberal: applied to person, s. 

Persons entirely disingenuous who do nut believe 
the opinions they defend. Hume. 

2. Not open or high-toned; nnboooniing true 
honour and dignity; a,s, disingenuous con- 
duct; disingenuous schemes.— S yn. Unfair, 
uncandid, insincere, holkuv, crafty, sly, cun- 
ning. 

Disingenuously (dis-in-jen'u-us-li), ado. In 
a disingenuous manner; unfairly; not openly 
and candidly; with secret management. 
Disingenuousness (dis-in-jen'u-us-ne.s), n. 
The state or quality of being disingenuous; 
unfairness; want of candour; low craft; as, 
the disingenuousness of a man or of his 
mind or conduct. 

The disinge:mousite.ss of embracing a profession 
to which their own hearts Iiave an inward reluctance. 

Dr. H. More. 

Dislnhabitedt (dis-in-hah'it-ed), p. and a, 
[Prefix dis, priv. , and inhabited.] Deprived 
of inhabitants. 

Exceeding rough mountains . . . utterly disin- 
ymWfeaf .and’ void of people. Hackluyf. 

Disinherison (dis-in-he'ri-son), n. [Prefix 
dis, priv. , and inherit ] 1. The act of cutting 
off from hereditary succession; the act of 
disinheriting.— 2. The state of being disin- 
herited. 

Disinherit (dis-in-he'rit), v. t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and inherit] To cut oil' from heredi- 
tary right; to deprive of an inheritance; to 
prevent, as an heir, from coming into pos- 
session of any property or right which by 
law or custom would devolve on him in the 
course of descent; as, a father sometimes 
disinherits his children by will; in England, 
the crown is descendible to the eldest son, 
who cannot he disinherited by the will of 
the parent. 

Disinheritance (dis-iu-heTit-ans), u. l. Act 
of disinheriting. — 2. State of being disin- 
herited. 

Disinhume (clis-in-hum'), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., smA inhume.] To disinter. [Rare.] 
Disintegrable (dis-in'te-gra-bl), a. [See.Dis- 
INTEHRATE.] That may be separated into 
particles; capable of disintegration. 

Argillo-calcite is readily disintegrable by e.xposure 
to the atmosphere. Kirioan. 

Disintegrate (dis-in'te-grat), v.t [L. dis, 
priv., and integro, integraium, to renew, to 
make sound or whole, from integer, entire, 
whole.] To separate the component pai*- 
ticles of; to reduce to powder or to frag- 
ments; as, rooks are disintegrated by frost, 
rain, and other atmospheric influences. , 
Disintegration (dis-in'te-griV'shon), n. The 
act of separating the component particles 
of a substance, as distinguished from de- 
composition or tlie separation of its ele- 
ments. Specifically, hi geol. the wearmg 
dow'n of rocks, cMefly resulting from the 
slow action of frosts, rains, and other atmo- 
spheric influences. 

Disinter (dis-in-tSi’'), v.t pret. & pg. disin- 
tened; ppr. disinterring. [Prefix dw, priv., 
and inter.] 1. To take out of a grave or out 
of the earth; as, to disinter a dead body that 
is buried.— 2. To take out, as from a grave; 
to bring from obscurity into view. [Rare,] 

The philosopher. . . inaybeconcealedinaplebeian, 
which a jiroper education miglit have disinterred, 
Addison.. 

Disinteressed (dis-in'ter-est), a. Same as 

Disinterested. 

Disinteressmentt (dis-in'tdr-es-ment), w. 
Disinterestedness; impartiality. 

Disinterest t (dis-in'ter-est), n. [Prefix dis, 
neg., and interest] 1. What is contrary to 
the interest or advantage ; dis.advantage; 
injmy. 

They oug-ht to separate from her (Church of Rome), 
that there be no prejudice done to my true church, 
nor to thy kingdom. Dr. Ji. More. 

2. Indifference to profit; want of regard to 
private advantage. 

Disinterest t (dis-in'ter-est), v.t To diseii- 
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Disiuterestingt (tlis-in'ter-est-iiig), a. 
in tere sting. ‘ Long quotations of 4isin 


j 4 ii‘,e from private interoBt or jict'soiial ad- 
nulls courtesy . . . 

WsiEterested Wis4n't&--eat-eri). ^ L 

isito’ested; nuUlfei’snt; trot fujiii suf-iiittr- 
ost; iiaving no personal interest or private 
sitivtintage in a que-stion or affair. ^ 

Every true patriot is H-kaSely, 

2. ’Not influenced or dictated by private ad- 
Jis, disijutG7’Csto^ decision. A 
pure rriijiitu of disinUrestod reverence for 
extraordimay virtue. Un- 

biased, iinpai-tial, amnterested, mdifferent, 
geuon aiK, Ttnyelfi.sh, magnanimous. 
Disinterestedly (dis-in'ter-est-od-li), adv. 
In a dteinteiusted manner. 
Disinterestedness (dis-m'ter-est-ed-nes), n 
'I’in! state or tpiality of liaving no pensonal 
interest or private advantage in a question 
or evoiit; freedom from bias or prejudice, 
on account of private int6re.sfc; unselftsli- 
ness; generosity. 

TSiat perfect disinterestedness self-devotion of 
which man .seenw to be incapable, but whidi is some- 
times fouiitl m woman. Macmilay. 

Un- 
disinUr- 

esitng passages.’ Wdrhurtm. 
Disinterment (dis-in-tSr'ment), n. The act 
of disinterring or taMng out of the earth or 
the grave; e.Yhumation. 

Disinthrall (dis-in-thral'), v.t. [Prefix d'is, 
priv., and Mifftmif.] To disenthrall (which 
see). 

Dismtliralment(dis-in-thri!,rment), n. Dis- 
enthralmeiit (which see). 

Disiiitricate (dis-in'tri-kat), v. t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and intricate.] To free from intri- 
cacy; todiseutangle. 

It is therefore necessary to dimitricaie the ques- 
tion. by relieving it of these two errors, bi-id in them- 
selves, but worse in the confusion which they occa- 
sion. ' Sir tv. Hamilto/i, 

Disimire (dis-in-flr'), v.t. [Pi-eflx dis, priv., 
and imire.] To deprive of familiarity or 
custom; to render unfamiliar or unaccus- 
tomed. Milton. 

Disinvalidity (ilis - in- va-lid ' i-ti), n. [Pre- 
fix dis, intens., and imatidity.] Invalidity. 
M&imtagu.. 

Disinvestiture (dis-in-vest'i-tili’), »• [Prefix 
dfev priv., and imiasfffwe.] The act of de- 
prlviiig of investiture. 

BisiUTltet (dis-iu- vit- ), ®. t [Prefix dis, priv. , 
aud imiite,] To recall an invitation. 
Disinyolve (dis-in-volv'), uf. [Prefix if*, 
priv,, and imolve.] To uncover; to unfold 
or unroll; to disentangle. 

Disjasldt (di-s-jas'kit), p. and a. [A eorrup-^ 
tion of O.E. arnl Sc. disjected, Mod.B. de- 
jected.] .faded; decayed; worn out. [Scotch.] 
Iiv the morning after the coronation I found myself 
in a very disjas/iit stettt, being both sore in lith and 
limb, and warn out in my mind vvWt the great fatigue 
1 had undergone. GaB. 

Disjeetiont (dis-jek'shon), w. [L. disjicio, 
disjeotum, to throw asimder, to scatter, from 
dis, asundeiyand jaoio, to throw.] Act of 
overthrowing or dissipating. ‘ The sudden 
disjcctioHot Pharaoh’s host.’ Dp. Horsley. 
Disjoin (dis-join'), v. t. [Prefix dis, neg. . and 
join.] To part; to disunite; to separate; to 
i: sunder. : : ‘ . 

i That marriage, therefore, God himself 

. Milton. 

;; Stn. To disunite, separate, sever, detach, 
chssever, sunder, : 

Disjoin (dis-join'), v.i. To be separated; to 

^.'.part.-, 

Disjoint (dis-joint'), v.t. [Prefix dis, neg., 
and iowitj l. To separate the joints of; to 
separate, :as parts united^ hy joints; to put 

■ out of; joint; to force out of its socket; to 
•. dislocate; as, to disjoint the limbs; to dis- 
joint bones; to disjoint a fowl in carving. — 

■ 2, ro;separate at junctures; to break at the 
part where things are united; to break in 

■: pieces ; as, disjointed columns ; to disjoint 
aai edifice; the disjointed parts of a ship.— • 

3. To break the ‘natural order and rela- 
. k tioas ofito put out of order; to derange. 

: Were it .possible for any power to add to it ever .so 
: little, it would at once overstep ite bounds; the equi- 
: librium would be disturbed; the framework of affairs 
■would he rffrybzMfeff. . . SucMe. 

Disjoint (dis-joint'), v.i. To fall in pieces. 

; Eut let the frame of things both, the worlds 

. suffer, ■■ •'■ ' 

, . Ere we will eat our meal in fear. SJtaA. 

Disjointt (dis-joint'), a. Disjointed. ‘Dis- 
joint and out of frame. ’ Shale. 

Disjointt (dis-joint'), n. A difficult situa- 
tion. 

But sith I see I Stand in swiche 

1 wpl answere you shortly to the point. . Chance^*, 
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Disjointed (di.s-joint'ed), a. 3 . Unconnected; 
incoherent; as, a discourse. 

The constancy «:»f your wit was not wont to brinfj 
forth such apeeches. 

2. Out of joint; out of order or sorts; ill- 
joined together. 

Melancholy books 

Which make you laugh tliat any one should weep 
In this dtJ^'oinied life," for one wrong move. 

E. B. Browning. 

Disjointedness (dis-joint'ed-nes), n. State 
of being disjointed. 

Disjointly (dis-joint'li), adv. In a divided 
state, 

Disjudicatioil t (dis-ju'di-ka"shon), n. (See 
DiJOMCATE,] Judgment; determination. 
Disjunct (dis-jnngkt'), a. [L. disjwnetus, 
pp. of disjungo~~dis, and jnngo, to join.] 
1. 1 Disjoined; separated. Glanville.—2. In 
entom. a term applied to an insect whose 
head, thorax, and abdomen are separated 
by a deep incision.— Dfryujicf tetmohords, 
in music, tetrachords ha'ving such a relation 
to each other that the lowest interval of the 
upper is one note above the highest interval 
of the other. 

Disjunction (dis-jungk'shon), n. [L. dis- 
jmietio.] 1. The act of disjoining; disunion; 
separation; a parting. ‘The disjunction ot 
the body and the soul.’ South.— 2. In logic, 
a disjunctive proposition. [Eare.] 

One side or other of tlie following disjunction is 
true. ’ Paley, 

Disjunctive (dis-jungk'tiv), a. 1. Tending 
to disjoin; separating; disjoining. —2. In- 
capable of union. [Rai’e.] 

Atoms of that disjuncivue nature as not to be 
united in a sufheient number to make a visible mass. 

3. In gram, marking separation or opposi- 
tion; a term applied to a word or particle 
which unites sentences or the parts of dis- 
course in construction, but disjoins the 
sense; as, I love him, or I fear him; I neither 
I love him no?' fear him. — 4. In logic, a term 
! applied to a proposition in wliicli the parts 
are opposed to each other by means of dis- 
junctives; as. It is either day or night; a 
term applied to a syllogism in which the 
major proposition is disjunctive; as, the 
earth moves in a circle or an ellip.sis; but it 
does not move in a circle, therefoi’e It moves 
in an ellipsis.— 5. In music, pertaining to 
dlisjunet tetrachords; as, a disjunctive in- 
terval. 

Disjunctive (dis-jungk'tiv), n. 1. In gram, 
a word that disjoins, as or, nor, neither. — 
2. In logic, a disjunctive proposition. 
Disjunctively (dls-jungk'tiv-li), adv. In a 
disjunctive manner; separately. 
Disjuncture (dis-jungk'tur), «. l. The act 
of disjointing or separating joints; the act 
of i>utting out of joint; dislocation. ‘ Bruises, 
disjunetures, and brokenness of hones.’ 
Goodwin.— 2. Separation; disunion, Wottmi. 
Disjune, Dejune (dls-jbn', de-j6n'),n. [See 
Dejeuner.] Breakfast. [Scotch.] 

Did I not tell yon, Mysie, that it was my especial 
pleasure on this occasion to ha've everything m the 
precise order wherein it was upon that famous morn- 
ing when his most sacred Majesty partook of his 
disjune at Tillietudlem. Sir W. Scott. 

Disk:,_ n. See Disc. 

Diskindness (dis-kind'nes), n. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and leindness.] 1. Want of kindness; 
unldndness; "want of affecticn. — 2. Ill turn; 
injury; detriment. [Bare.] 

The discourse is so far from doing diskindness 
to the cause, that It does it a real service. 

Woodivctrd, 

Disladet (dis-lad'), u t. [Prefix dis, priv. , and 
Z«(fo.] To unlade. Heywood. 

Disladyt (dis-la'di), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and lady.] 'To deprive of the reputation or 
position of a lady. £. Jonson. 

Dislealt (dis-le'al), a. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
leal.] Perfidious; treacherous; disloyal. 

ZJ/f/ftTf/knight, whose coward corage chose 
To wreake itselfe on beast all innocent. Spenser. 

Dislikable (dis-lik'a-bl), a. Worthy of being 
disliked; displeasing; distasteful. 

One dislikes to see a man and poet reduced to 
proclaim on tire streets such tidings; but. on the 
whole, as matters go, that is not tlte most dislikabte. 

Crndyle. 

Dislike (dis-lik'), ?i. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
lilte.] 1. Disapprobation; disinclination; dis- 
pleasure; aversion; a moderate degree of 
hatred. ‘Of their doings great dislihe de- 
clared.’ MZfon. 

You discover not only your dislike of another, but 
of himself. , Addison.. 

Our likings and iffS’/r'Acj are founded rather upon 
humour and fancy than upon reason. XtBstranzr- 
2.t Discord; disagi-eement. 


A murmur rose 

That showed dislike among the Christian peers. 

Fairfa.r. 

Syn. Disapprobation, di.sinclinatiou, dis- 
pleasure, disrelish, dist-iste, aversion, anti- 
pathy, repugnance, disgust. 

Dislike (dis-lik'), v.t. pret. & pp. disliked; 
ppr. disliking. 1. 'To disapprove of ; to: re- 
gard witli some aversion or displeasure; to 
disrelish; as, we dislike proceedings which 
we deem wrong; we dislike persons of evil 
habits; we d'tsZf/ce whatever gives ns pain; 
we dislike certain dishes.— 2. To displease. 
‘I’ll do’t; but it dislikes me:.’ Shale. — 3,t To 
express disapprobation of. ‘I never heard 
any soldier dislike it. ’ Shah. 

Dislikeful t (dis-lik'fijl), a. Bull of dislike; 
disaffected; disagreeable. ‘ Dislikeful imiiie.’ 
Spenser. 

Dislikeliliood (dis-lik'li-hpd). n. [Prefix dis, 
neg. , and likelihood.] Want of likelihood; 
improbability. Sir W. Scott, 

Disliken (dis-lik'n), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and liken.] 'To make unlike; to disguise. 
[Bare.] 

Muffle your face, 

Dismantle you; and, as you can, disliken 
The truth of your own seeming. Shak, 

Dislikenesst (dfr-lik'nes), n. [prefix dis, 
priv., and likeness.] Unlikeness; want of 
resemblance; dissimilitude. Locke. 
Disliker (dis-l!k'6r), n. One who disapproves 
or disrelishes. 

Dislinib (dis-linT), v. t, [Prefix dis, priv. , and 
limb. ] To tear the limbs from. 

Dislimn (dis-lim'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and limn.] To destroy the outlines of : to 
obliterate; to efface; to cause to vanish. 

That which is now a horse, even with a thought, 

The rack disHmns, and makes it indistinct. Shak. 

Dislink (dis-lingkO, v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and link.] To unlink; to disjoin; to sepa- 
rate. 

There a group of girls 
In circle waited, ivhom the electric shock 
Dislink’d tvitli shrieks and laughter. Tennyson. 

Dislivet (dis-liv'), -at [Prefix dts, priv., and 
live.] To deprive of life. ‘ 'Telemachus dfs- 
lived Amphimedon.’ Chapman. 

Dislocate (clis'16-kat), v.t. pret. & pp. dislo- 
cated; ppr. dislocating. [Prefix dis, priw, 
and locate.] To displace; to put out of its 
proper place; particularly, to jmt out of 
joint; to disjoint; to move, as a bone, from 
its socket, cavity, or place of articulation. 

The strata on all sides of the globe were dulocated, 
and their situation varied. IVoodward. 

The archbishop’s see, dislocated or out of joint for 
a time, was by the hands of his holiness set right 
again. Fuller. 

Dislocate (dis'lo-kat), a. Dislocated. Mont- 
gomery. 

Dislocation (dis-lo-ka'shon), n. 1, 'Tlie act 
of moving from its proper place; partiou- 
lai’ly, the act of removing or forcing a bone 
from its socket; luxation. When disloca- 
tion takes place as the result of violouoe it 
is called primitive or accidental; and ■when 
it happens as a consequence of disease, 
which has destroyed the textm-es forming 
the joint, it is called consecutive or spon- 
taneous. A simple dislocation is one un- 
attended by a wound communicating inter- 
nally with the joint and externally with the 
air; and a compound dislocation is one which 
is attended hy such a wound. —2. Tlie state 
of being displaced, or of being out of joint; 
disorder or derangement of parts. 

Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor king in Israel; 
Only infinite jumble and mess and (fi'j&cirtou. 

Clough. 

3. In geol. the displacement of p.arts ot rocks, 
or portions of strata, fi-om the situations 
which they originally occupied: usually ap- 
plied to faults (which see). 

Dislodge (dis-loj'), v.t. pret. & pp.dislodged; 
ppr. dislodging. [Preflxdw, priv., and Zorfi/A] 

1. To remove or drive from a lodge or place ■ 
of rest; to drive from the place where a thing 
naturally rests or inhabits. 

The shell-fish ■which are resident in the depths, live 
and die there, and are never or removed . 

by storms, nor cast upon the shore. Woodward. • 

2. To drive from any place of hiding or de- 
fence, or from any station; as, to dislodge 
the enemy from their quarters, from a h'ill 
or wall.— 3. To remove to other (juarters, 
as an army. 

The Volscians are dislodged, and Marcius gone. 

■ Shak. 

Dislodge (dis-loj'), v. i. To go from a place 
of rest 

Though there is no violence used to drive out an • 
inhabitant, yet bad accommodations will make him 
dislodge. South, 

Dislodgraent (dis-loj'ment), n. The act ot 


tube, tub, hpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. almne; y, Se. fey. 


fate, far, fat, fall; 


me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; 
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DISOBEDIENT 


dislodging, or state of being dislodged; dis- 
Iilaeeinent; reiiHival. 

Dlslogistic (<lis-lo-ji«'f-ik), «• Erraueous 
spelliiig of dyslogistic (which sec). 

Disloign t (dis-loin'), v- 1- [Pi'cflx dis, asun- 
der, ami I'’r. floiijner, to remove.] To re- 
move to a distance. 

Low looking dales, dis!o!^)t'd from conimnn gaze. 

Spenser. 

Disloyal (dis-loi'al), a. [I’reiix d(.s', iieg., 
and loyal.'] 1. Not true to allegiance; false 
to a sovereign; iiiit.liless; a.s, a dhloyal, sub- 
ject.— 2. False; perfidious; treacherous. ‘A 
false dls'foyai! knave.’ S7i«/c.— 3. Not true to 
the marriage bed; false in love. ‘The lady 
is diisloyaV Shaft. —i. Not constant. ‘Dis- 
loyal love.’ Spenser. — SVN. Faithless, false, 
treacherous, perfidious, dishonest, incon- 
stant. 

Disloyally (dis-loi'al-li), adv. In a disloyal 
manner; with violation of faith or duty to a 
sovereign; faithlesisly; perfidiously. 
Disloyalty (dis-loi'al-ti), n. l. Want of 
fidelity toa sovereign; violation of allegiance 
or duty to a prince or sovereign authority. 

2. Want of fidelity in love. ‘ Disloyalty to 
the king’s bed.’ Spectator. 

Dismail, t Dismayl t (dis-mal'), v. t. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and jnail] To divest of a coat of 
mail; to cleave off a coat of mail. 

Their inightie strokes their haberjeons dismayld, 
And naked nnacle each others mtinly spates. 

Spenser. 

Dismal (diz'mal), a. [From L. dies malus, 
an evil day (dies, day, malus, evil). It is 
explained that according to a superstition 
of the middle ages tliere were a certain 
number of days deemed unlucky— dies wnfi 
— occurring throughout the year, and it was 
from this belief that the word arose ; ‘the 
dismal' and ‘the dismal days’ being the 
earliest expressioms in which it is found.] 

1. Dark; gloomy; as, a dismal shade. — 2. 
Cheerless; depressing; gloomy. 

This festival, on which honest George spent a great 
deal of money, was the very dismallesi of all tlie 
entertainments which Amelia had in her honeymoon. 

Tkackef(xy. 

3. Sorrowful; dire; horrid; melaucholy; 
calamitous; unfortunate; as, ix dismal aaci- 
dent; dimai effects. 

Full well the busy wliisper, circling round, 
Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd. 

Goldsmiih, 

4. Frightful; horrible; as, a dismal scream. 

My fell of hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir, 

A.S life were in’t. Shak. 

Syn. Drear.v, gloomy, dark, doleful, horrid, 
dire, direful, frightful, horrible, lamentable, 
dolorous, calamitous, sorrowful, sad, melan- 
choly, unfortun.ate, unhappy. 

Dismally (diz'inal-li), adv. Gloomily; hor- 
ribly; sorrowfully; uncomfortably; cheer- 
lessly; depressingly. 

Dismalness (diz'raal-nes), n. The state of 
being dismal; gloominess; horror. 

Disman t (dis-manO, v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and «).««.] To unman. Felthani. 
Dismantle (dis-man'tl), v.t. pret. & pp. dis- 
•mantled; ppr. dismantling. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and ma-nfie; Fr. demantaier.] 1. To 
deprive of dress; to strip; to divest. ‘Dis- 
mantUng him of his lionour.’ South.— % To 
loose; to throw open or off; to undo. 

That she, that even but now was your best object, 
Dearest and best, should in this trice of time, 

Commit a thing so monstrous, to disina^itU 
So many folds of favour. Shak, 

5. More generally, to deprive or strip of 
apparatus, furniture, etiuipments, fortifica- 
tions, and the like; to unrig; as, to dis- 
mantU a ship; to dismantle a fortress; to 
dismantle a town.-— 4. t To break down; to 
make useless; to destroy. 

His nose dismaniled in his mouth is found. 

Dryden. 

Dismarryt (dis-maTi), v.t. To remove the 
bonds of marriage from; to divorce. 
Dismai'Shal (dis-mar'shal), v. t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and marshal.} To derange; to dis- 
order. [Bare.] 

Dismask (clis-mask'), v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 

■ and mask.} To strip off a mask; to uncover; 
to remove that which conceals; to unmask. 
Shale. . 

Dismast (dis-masto, v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and mast.] T’odeprive of a mast or masts; : 
to break and carry away the masts from; as, 
a storm dfsmMied the ship. 

Dismastment (dis-mast'ment), n. The act 
of dismasting; the state of being dismasted. 
[Bare.]: 

Dlsmawt (dis-ma'), a.i. To disgorge from 
the maw. 

Now,; Mistress Rodriquez, you may unrip yourself 


and div»mw all that you have in your troubled heart 
and grieved entrails. SMiim. 

Dismay (clis-ma'), «. f. [Prefix dis, priv. , and 
Goth, 'inagan, to he able, to be strong, to pre- 
vail = A. Sax. magan, to bo able, 11- way, the 
word having passed from the Teutonic, to 
the Bomance languages and thence into Eng- 
lish. Comp. 0.1'r. esmaier, to discourage, 
Sp. and Pg. demnayar, to fall into a swoon, 
Ac. See Amav.J 1. To deprive of that 
strength or firmness of mind which consti- 
tutes courage; to discoarjige; to dishearten; 
to sink or depress in spirits or resolution; 
hence, to affright or terrify, 

ISe strong, and of good courage; be not afraid, 
neitlier be thou dismayed. Josh. i. g. 

2.t To .subdue; to defeat. 


When the bold Centaures made that bloody fray 
With the fierce Lapithes which did them dismay. 

Sfenser. 

3.t To disquiet. 


He showed himself to be dismay'd. 
More for the love which he had left behind. 

SVN. To terrify, fright, affright, frighten, 
appal, daunt, dishearten, dispirit, discour- 
age, deject, depress. 

Dismay ( dis-ma'), v.i. To be daunted; to 
stand agliast with fear; to be confounded 
with terror. 


Distnay not, princes, at this accident. 

Nor grieve that Rouen is so recovered. Sliab. 


Dismay (dis-md'), n. l. Fall or loss of cour- 
age; a sinking of the spirits; depression; 
dejection; a yielding to fear; that loss of 
firmness which is effected by fear or terror; 
fear impressed; terror felt. 

And each 

In other's countenance read his own dismay. 

Milton. 

2.t Buin; defeat; destruction. 


Like as ,a ship, whom cruell tempest drives 
Upon a rocke with horrible dismay. Spenser. 

Syn. Dejection, discouragement, depression, 
fear, fright, terror. 

Dismayd (dis-madO,, a. [Prefix dis=mis, 
and made.] Ugly; ill-shaped. 

Whose hideous shapes were like to feendes of hell. 
Some like to houndes, some like to apes, dismayd. 

Spenser. 

Dismayedness t (dis-mad'nes), n. A state 
of being dismayed; dejection of courage; 
dispiritedness. 

The valiantest feels inward dismay edness, and yet 
the fearfullest is ashamed fully to show it. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Dismayful t (dis-ma'fql), a. Full of dismay; 
causing dismay. Spenser. 

Disme (dem), n. [O.Fr. See DniE.] 1. A 
tenth part; a tithe.— 2. The number ten. 
Every tithe soul, 'mongst many thousand dismes. 
Hath been as dear as Helen. Shak. 

Dismember (dis-mem'bfer), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and memher.} 1. To divide limb from 
limb; to separate the members of; to tear 
or cut in pieces; to dilacerate; to mutilate. 

Fowls obscene dismemiered Ms remains. Pape. 

2. To strip of its members or constituent 
parts; to sever and distribute the parts of; 
to separate from the main body; to divide; 
as, to dismember a kingdom. 

The only question was, by whose Lands the blow 
should bestruckwhich would rffrwrezwArrthatmighty 
empire {Spain). Bncile. 

The chfitenie of Arth, which France had dismem- 
iered, r Sir IV. Temple. 

Syn. To disjoint, dislocate, dilacerate, muti- 
late, divide, sever. 

Dismembered (dis-mem'berd), p. and a. 
1. Divided member from memher; torn or 
cut in pieces; divided by the separation of 
a part from the main body.— 2. In her.a 
term applied to birds that have neither feet 
nor legs; and also to lions and other animals 
whose members are separated. 
Dismemberment (dis-mem'her-ment), n. 
The act of dismembering, or state of being 
dismembered; the act of tearing or cutting 
in pieces; mutilation; the act of severing a 
part from the main body; division; separa- 
tion. 

The Castilians would doubtless have resented the 
dismemberment at the unwieldy body of which they 
: were the head. Macaulay, 

Dismettled (dis-met'’tld), a. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and mettled.} Destitute of fire or 
spirit. Llewellen. [Bare or obsolete.] 
Dismiss (dis-mis'), v. t. [D dimitto (for dis- 
mitto), dinvisswm—di tat dis, priv., and 
mitto, to send.] T. To send away; to give 
leave of depai'ture; to permit to depart; 
implying authority in a person to retain or 
keep. ^ 

He (the town-clerk) rfiotrrlMzrf the assembly. 

■ Actsxix. 41. 


With thanks and pardon to you all, 

I do dismiss you to your several countries. Sfmk. 
2. To discard; to remove from office, sen’ice, 
or employment; as, the king dismisses his 
ministers; the master dfo'JBwsas his servant. 
Dismiss me, and I propliesy your plan. 

Divorced from my experience, will be chaff 
To every gust of chance. Tennyson. 


3. In laiK, to remove from a docket; to dis- 
contimie; toreject .as unworthy of notice, or 
of being granted; as, to dismiss a hill in 
chancery; to dismiss a petition or a motion 
in a court. 

Dismiss 1' (dis-mis'), n. Discli.arge; dismis- 
sion. ‘ Grief for their dismiss. ’ Sir T. Herbert, 

Dismissal (dis-mis'al), n. 1. Dismission; 
discharge. 


He wept, he prayed 

For his dismissal, IVordsworth, 


2. liberation; manumission. 


All those wronged and wretclied creatures, 

By his htuid were freed again. 

He recorded their dismissal, 

And the monk replied ‘ Amen 1 ' Lonitfellow. 

Dismission (dis-mfshon), /i. [L, dfmtm'o.] 
1. The act of sending away; leave to depart; 
as, the dismissi.on of the grand jury.— 2. .lie- 
moval from office or employment; discharge, 
either with honour or disgrace.— 3. t An lict 
requiring departure; an order to leave any 
post or place. 

You must not stay here longer, your dismis.sio/1 

Is come from Cmsar. Shak. 


4. In law, removal of a suit in equity; rejec- 
tion of something as unworthy of notice or 
of being granted. 

Dismissive t (dis-mis'iv), a. Giving dis- 
mission. “The dfemmire writing.' Milton. 
Dismortgage (dis-morigaj), v.t. [Prefix dw, 
priv., and mortgage.} To redeem from 
mortgage. 

He dismortgayed the crown deine,snes, and left 
behind him a great mass of gold. Ilinuell. 

Dismotmt (dis-mount'), v.i. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and mount; Fr. denionter.} 1. To alight 
from a horse; to descend or get off, as a 
rider from a beast; as, the officer ordered 
Ills troops to dismount— % To descend fr<un 
an elevation; to come or go down. 

Now the bright sun gynneth to dismount. Spenser, 

Dismount (dis-mount'), v.t 1. To throw or 
remove from a horse; to unhorse; as, the 
soldier dismounted, his adversary.— 2. To 
throw or bring down from any elevation, 
place, or post of authority, and the like. 
‘Samuel . . . migratefuUy and injuriously 
dismounted from his authority.’ Barrow. 
[Bare or obsolete.]— 3. To tlirow or remove, 
as cannon or otlier artillery from their car- 
riages; to break the carriages or wheels of, 
as guns; to shatter, as the parapet of an en- 
trenchment or of a wall by cannon-balls, so 
that it cannot be defended.— 4. [ To draw 
from a scabbard. ‘Dismount thy tuck’ 
(i.e. rapier). Shak. — Dismountmg batteries 
(mint), batteries intended to throw down 
the parapets of fortifications and disaldo 
the enemy’s cannons. 

Disnaturalize (dis-na'tur-al-iz), v.t. [I're- 
fix dis, priv., and naturalize.} To make 
alien; to deprive of the privilege.? of birth. 
Disnatured (dis-na'turd), a. Deprived or 
destitute of natural feelings; unnatural, 

The king 

Remembered his departure, and he felt 
Feelings, which long from his disnatured breast 
Ambition had expelled. Southey. 


Disnest (dis-nest'), u.t [Prefix dfs, priv., and 
nest] To dislodge, as from a nest. Dryden. 

Disobedience (dis-s-he'di-ens), n, [Prefix 
dis, neg., and obedience.} 1. Neglect or re- 
fusal to obey; violation of a command or 
prohibition; the omission of that, which is 
commanded to he done, or the doing of that 
which is forbid; breach of duty prescribed 
by authority. 

Thou, Posthumus, thou that didst set up 
My <ffjo*if(frir«cv ’gainst the king iny fatlier. Shah. 
By one man's disobedience many were made sinner.s, 
Rom. V. ig. 

2. Non-compliance, or the want of compli- 
ance, as with a natural law or some exterior 
influence. ‘Thi.sdiso6fc’difl'nfleol the moon.' 
Blackmore. 

Disobediencyt (dis-o-be'di-eu-si), n. Dis- 
obedience, Taylor. 

Disobedient (dls-o-be'di-ent), a. 1. Neglect- 
ing or refusing to obey; omitting to do what 
is commanded, or doing what is prohibited; 
refractory; not observant of duty or rules 
prescribed by authority; as, children dfs-: 
obedient to parents; citizens disobedient to 
the laws. 

I was not disobedient to the he.avenly vision. 

Acts xxvi. ig. 


ch, c/tain; 6h, Sc. locA; g,go; hjoh; ft, Fn ton; ng, sin^i;' ®H, fAen; th, fMn; w, trig; wh, w;Aig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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i Xrtf, lifldins to exfitiiip.'. fiirce or iiowr; 

«i!!Titliii3iu‘tHi. or nut to bo mlliioHoou. 

iiifsir ci! i'r.uece5-,arih-CDntribtite to^ 

Disat!eaiently(i'ii»;6-b5'tli-e»*-n «*'’• 

Disot Sat” 

omit or refuse obedience to ; to tens, ess 
or violate an order or injunction; to refuse 
suliniission to; as, refraotoiy chiltoui dis- 
fih'H their parents; men dmhey tlieir Maker 
and tile laws. 

I Iirerfe timst dfsobiy him for his good; 

How iilioiiUl I dare obey him to his harm ? 

}e7iuysLm. 

Disol 36 y tdifi-o-hiV), V.i. To refuse obeilieiice; 
to disregard orilers. 

He durst not know Iiovv to disobey. Sif P. Sidney. 

Disobsyer (disoi-Iiri'er), n. One who dis- 

Disoblisationfdis-ob'li-giV'shon), n. [Prom 
i/mibUye.] The act of disobliging; an 
offeiiee; cause of disgust. 

It would be such. ^.disobUsatioa to the prince that 
he ivouid never forget it. Clarendon. 

Disobligatioa ((liii-ol)'Ii-ga"shon), n. [Pre- 
fix Sis, priv., and ohUgation. ] I’reedom from 
obligation. ‘The conscience is restored to 
Uiiurty and dwoliio/atoi.’ Jar. Taylor. 
Disobii^atory (di,s-ob'Ii-ga-to-ri), a. Releas- 
ing obligation. 

Bisjoblige (dis-u-hlij'). [Prefix dis, neg., 
and oblige.] To do an act which contra- 
venes tlie will or desires of another; to 
oft’end by an act of unkindnesa or incivility; 
to iniure in a slight degree; to be unaccom- 
modating to. 

My plan has given offence to some gentlemen, 
.•whom ft would not be very safe to rffJoWriS'e. Addison. 

Disobllget (dis-o-blif), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and obhgo. ] To release from obligation. 

I'he unl£indnes.s of a brother can wiiolly rescind 
that rehition, or us from the duties annexed 

thereto. 

BisobUgement (dis-6-blij'ment), m. The act 
of disobliging, Milton. 

Diaqbliger (clis-o-biy'6r), n. One who dis- 
obliges. 

BIsobligingCdis-6-blij'ing). d. Not obhging; 
not: disposed to :gratify the wishes of an- 
other; not disposed to please; unkind; offen- 
sive: nnpleasing; unaccommodating; as, a 
dmUiging coachman. 

Disobligingly Cdis-6-Wij'ing-li), adv. In a 
disobliging manner; offensively. 
Disobligingness (ilis-o-blij'ing-nes), n. Of- 
fensiveness; disposition to displease, or 
want of readiness to please. 

Disoccidentt (dis-ok'si-dent), v.t. [Prefl.x 
fife, priv., and oeoident] To throw out of 
reckoning; to confuse as to longitude. ‘ JDts- 
oecidenfed oui' geographer.’ Marvell. See 
DiSOKIEST. 

Di 30 ccupation(dis-ok'ku-pa"shon), n. [Pre- 
fix rife. neg. , and ocmi^ation.] Wantof occu- 
pation. [Rare.] 

Disomatous (di-sfVma-tns), a. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and smna, body..! Two-bodied; spe- 
cifically. applied to any monster consisting 
of two bodies united, as the Siamese twins. 
Bisopinion (dis-o-pin'i-on), w. Difference of 
opinion; want of belief. [Rare.] 

Assenting and dissenting thoughts, belief and dis- 
opimoii. . : Bj). Reynolds. 

Disorbed (dis-orhd'), a. [Prefix rife, priv., 
and orfe] Thrown out of the proper orhit. 

‘ A star ttfe'or&flci’ RitftS:. ; 
Disordeiiied,tpp. [Rr.] Disorderly. Chaucer. 
Disorder (dis-oiMer), n. ■ [Prefix dis, neg., 
and order; Rr. disoran,] 1. Want of order 
or regular disposition; irregularity; im- 
. methodical distribution; confusion: a word 
“ Of general application; as, the troops were 
thrown into disorrier; the papers are in 
disorder. Tumult; disturbance of the 
peace of society; as, the city is sometimes 
teoubledxvith the dfeorriers of its citizens. 
You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting 
With:most admir’d Shak. 

, :S, Neglect of rule; irregularity. 

; From vulgisr bounds with brave disorder part, 

: And snatch a grace beyond the reacli of art. Popis. 
4. Breach of laws; violation of standing 
: : rules or institutions.— 6. Irregularity, dis- 
“turbance, or interruption of the functions 
:of: the animal economy or of the mind; 
disease; distemper;;siekiiess; derangement. 
6. Discomposure of the mind; turbulence of 
■: .passions, : ' ' 


1 will not keep this foTOi upon niy head, 

Wiien there is such disorder in my wit. Shaft. 
Syn. Irre,giilarit3t, disaiTangeiiieiit, _confu- 
sion, tumult, bustle, disturbance, illness, 
indisposition, sickness, malady, distemper, 
ilisease. 

Disorder (dis-or'der), v.t 1. To break the 
order of; to derange; to disturb the regular 
dispo.sition or arrangement of; to put out 
of method; to throw Into confusion; to con- 
fuse: applicable to everything susceptible 
of order. 

Tlie incursions of the Goths and other barbarous 
nations disordered the affairs of the Roman Empire. 

Arbuthnoi. 

2. To disturb or interrupt the natural func- 
tions of, as the animal economy; to produce 
sickness or indisposition in; to disturb the 
regular operations of, as reason or judg- 
meiit; to derange; as, the man’s reason is 
disordered. ‘A man whose judgment was 
so much disordered by party spirit.’ Mac- 
aulay. — 3. To discompose or disturb, as the 
mind; to ruffle. ‘ Disordered into a wanton 
frame,’ Barrow.— 4. f To depose from holy 
orders. 

Let liim be stripped and disordered, I would fain 
see liim walk in querpo, that the world may behold 
the in.side of a friar. Dryden. 

Syn. To disarrange, derange, confuse, dis- 
compose, disturb, ruffle. 

Disordered. (dis-or'dCrd), a. 1. Disorderly; 
irregular; vicious; loose; unrestrained in 
behaviour. ‘Men so disordered, so de- 
bauched and bold.’ Shak.~% Deranged; 
out of order; as, a disordered stomach. 
Disorderedness (dis-oiffierd-nes), n. A state 
of disorder or iiTegularity; confusion. 
Disorderliness (dis-or'der-li-nes), n. State 
of being disorderly. 

Disorderly (dis-or'ddr-li), a. 1. Being with- 
out proper order or disposition; confused; 
Immethodieal; irregular; as, the books and 
papers are in a disorderly state. 

His forces .seemed no army, but a crowd, 

Heartless, unarmed, disorderly, and loud, Cowley. 

2. Tumultuou,s; irregulai’; turbulent; I'ebel- 
liOUB. 

If we subdue our unruly and disorderly passions 
within ourselves, we should live more ea.sily and 
quietly with others. StiUingJleet. 

3. Lawless; contrary to law; violating or 
disposed to violate law and good order; vio- 
lating the restraints of morality; of bad 
repute; as, rifeoj'rierZii/ people: drunk and 
disorderly.— 4. Mo% regulated according to 
laws, rules, or ordinances duly enacted; 
forming a nuisance; disreputable; as, a dis- 
orderly house.— -6. Inclined to break loose 
from restraint; Unruly; as, disorderly cattle. 
6. Not acting in an orderly or regular way, 
as the functions of the body.— Syn. Irre- 
gular, immethodieal, confused, tumultuous, 
inordinate, intemperate, unruly, lawless, 
vicious, loose. 

Disorderly (dis-or'd6r-li), adv. 1. AVithout 
order, rule, or method; irregularly; con- 
fusedly; in a disorderly manner. 

Savages Jighting" with stones. Raleiffh. 

% In a manner violating law and good order; 
in a maimer contrary to rules or established 
institutions. 

Withdraw yourselves; from every brother that walk- 
eth disorderly. s Thes. iii, 6. 

Disordinatet (dis-or'din-at), a. [Prefix rife, 
priv., andorrimate,] Disorderly; living irre- 
gularly. 

These not disordinate, yet causeless suffer 
The punishment of dis.solute days. Milton. 

Disordinatelyt (dis-or'din-at-li), arir. In- 
ordinately; irregularly; viciously. 
Disordlnationt (dis-oi‘'din-a"shon), m. Dis- 
arrangement. 

Disordinaunce, t «. [Rr.] irregularity. 
Chaucer. 

Disorganization (dis-or'gan-iz-a"shon), n. 
[See DrsoESANiZB.] 1. the act of disor- 
ganizing; the act of destroying organic 
structure or connected system; the act of 
destroying order.— 2. The state of being 
disorganized; as, the disorganization oi gov- 
ernment, or of society, or of an army. 
Disorganize (dis-oRgan-iz), v.t [Prefix rife, 
neg., and organize.] To break or destroy 
organic structure or connected system; to 
dissolve regular system or union of parts; to 
throw into confusion or disorder; as, to rife- 
organize a government or society; to disor- 
p'fBMze an army. 

Every account of the settlement of Plymouth men- 
tions the conductor Lyford, who attempted to rff.r- 
organise the church, Eliot's Biog. Diet. 

Disorganizer (dis-or'gan-iz-i:r), w. One who 
, disorganizes; one who destroys or attempts 
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to interrupt regular order or system; one 
who introduces disorder and confusion. 

Disorient (dis-oTi-ent), v. t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and orient'.} To throw out of reckoning; to 
confuse as to longitude. [Rare.] 

I doubt then the learned professor was a little (ffv- 
oriented when he called the promises in Ezekiel and 
in the Revelations the same. Bp. IFarburton. 

Disorientatedt (dis-o'ri-ent-at-ed), p. and a. 
Turned from the east or the right direction; 
thrown out of one’s reckoning. 

Disown (dis-on'), v.t. [Prefix dis, neg., and 
own. ] 1. To refuse to acknowledge as belong- 
ing to one’s self; to deny; not to own; to 
repudiate; as, a parent can hardly rife'owm his 
child ; an author will sometimes disoivn his- 
ivritings.— 2. To deny; not to allow; to ref use; 
to admit. 

Then they, wlio brother's better claim dimon, 

Expel their parents, and usurp the throne. 

Drydeti. 

Syn. To disavow, disclaim, deny, renounce,, 
disallow. 

Disownment (dis-on'ment), n. Act of dia- 
owiiing; repudiation, J.J. Gurney. [Rare.}: 

Disoxidate(dis-oks'id-at), v.t. pret. and pp. 
disoxidated; ppr. disoxiaating. [Prefix rife, 
priv., and oxidate.] To reduce from o.xida- 
tion; to reduce from the state of an oxide 
by disengaging oxygen from a substance; t(> 
deoxidate; as, to disoxidate iron or copper. 

Disoxidation (dis-oks'id-a"shOE), n. The; 
act or process of freeing from oxygen and 
reducing from the state of an oxide; deoxi- 
dation. 

Disoxygenate (dis-oksT-jen-iit), v.t. [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and oxygenate.] To deprive of 
oxygen. 

Disoxygenation (dis-oks'i-ien-a"shon), n. 
The act or process of separating oxygen 
from any substance containing it; deoxida- 
tion. 

Dispacet (dia-pas'), v.i [L. dis, asunder, tO;, 
and fro, and spatior, to walk about.] To- 
range about. 

Wlien he spide the joyous butterflie. 

In this faire plot to and fro. .Spenser. 

Dispair (dis-par'), v.t. [Prefix dis, neg., and 
pair.] To separate: said of a pair or couple. 
[Bare.] 

Forgive me, lady, 

I have . . . dispdir'd two doves. Bean. &• FI. 

Dispandt (dis-pandO, v.t. [L. dispando, to 
stretch out— rife, asunder, and panrio, to- 
spread.] To display. Bailey. 

Dispansiont (dis-pan'shon), ?i. The act of 
spreading or displaying. Bailey. 

Disparadised (dis-pa/ra-dist), a. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and paradise.] Removed from 
paradise. [Rare.] 

Disparage (dis-pa'raj), v.t. pret. & pp. dis- 
paraged; ppr. disparaging. [0.1’r. despara- 
ger, to offer to a woman, or Impose on her 
as husband, a man unfit or imworthy; to 
impose unworthy conditions— ries foi' rife, 
priv., and parage, equality in blood, de- 
scent, lineage, from L. par, equal.] l.f To 
marry one to another of inferior condition 
or rank; to dishonour by an unequal match 
or marriage, against the rules of decency; 
to match unequally; to injure or dishonour 
by union with something of inferior excel- 
lence. ‘To rifejiuraye my daughter.’ Chau- 
cer.— 1.. To injure or dishonoiu- by a com- 
parison with something of less value or 
excellence,— 3. To treat with contempt; to 
undervalue; to lower in ranlv or estimation; 
to vilify; to reproach. 

Thou durst not thus ffiijianirc glorious arms. 

Milton-. 

4. To bring reproach on; to lower the esti- 
mation or worth of; to debase; to dishonour. 
‘With fear disparaged.' Spenser. 

His religion sat . . . gracefully upon him, without 
any of those forbidding appearances which sometimes. 
disparage xhQ actions oi men sincerely pious. 

Bp. Atte^'hnyy, 

Syn. To depreciate, undervalue, vilify, re- 
proach, detract from, derogate from, decry, 
degrade. 

Disparage! (dis-pa-raj'), «. [Er.] A dispa- 
ragement; an unequal marriage. 

To match so high, her friends with counsel! sage, 
Dissuaded her from such a disparage. Spenser. 

Disparagement (dis-paT-ai-ment),m. l. f The 
matching of a man or woman to one of in- 
ferior rank or condition, and against the 
rules of decency. 

And thought that match a foul dispar agematt. 

Spenser. 

2. Injury by union or eomparisonwith some- 
thing of inferior excellence.— 3. The act of 
undervaluing or lowering the estimation or 
character of a person or thing; the act of 
depreciating; detraction. 


Elite, far, fat, ftill; me, met, hdr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ii, Sc. alnme; y, Sc. ley. 
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He chiird the popular praises of the kiiiff. 

With silent smiles of slow .■fr.i/ai'ni.wwa;'. 

TennysoK. 

4. Dimiimtiou of value or oxcelleiiee; I’e- 
profioli; disgrace; iruligiiity; dishonour: fol- 
lowed by to. 

It ought to be no disparagmient to a star that it is 
not tlie sun. Sotith. 

The prerogatives of the sovereign were extensive. 
... It was no dispara^’-^^ment to the bravest and 
noblest knights to kneei at his feet. Macaulay. 

Si'N. Derogation, detraction, reproach, dis- 
honour, debasement, degradation, disgrace. 
Disparager (dis-pa'raj-er), n. One who dis- 
parages or dishonours; one who vilifies or 
disg-faces. 

Disparagingly (dis-pa'riij-ing-li), mlh. In 
a manner to disparage or dishonour. 
Dispai'ate (dis'pa-rfit), «, [L. disparatiis, 
pp. of dispai-o, to part, separate— tiis, asun- 
der, .and -^laro, to make ready, to prepare.] 

1. Unequal; unlike; dissimilar. 

Connecting disparate thouglits, jiurely by means 
: of resemblance in the words expressing them. 

Coleridj/e. 

2. In Inij'ic, pertaining to two co-ordinate 
species or divisions. 

Disparate (dis'pa-rat), n. One of two or 
more things so unequal or unlike that they 
cannot lie compared with each otlier. 
Disparitiont (dis-pa-ri'shon), n. [Contr. for 
dimpparition— prefix dis, jiriv., and apptari- 
tion. See Apparition.] Disappearance. 

In the disparition of that other lii^ht, there is a 
perpetually fixed star, shining in the writings of tlie 
prophets. Bp. Hall. 

Disparity (dis-pa'ri-ti), n. [Fr. ilisparitii, 
iromL. dfapar, unequal— dis, andpar, equal.] 
1. Inequality; diilerenoe in degree, in age, 
rank, condition, or excellence; followed by 
in or of; as, disparity in or of years, age, 
circumstances, condition.— 2. Dissimilitude; 
uulikeiiess: followed by between, betwixt. 

Just such disparity 
As is Hvixt air and angels’ purity, 

'T'lvixt woman's love and man’s will ever be. 

Dcmie. 

Syn. Inequ,ality, unlikenes.s, dissimilitude, 
disproportion. 

Disparlr (di.s-piirk'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
antlpar/i.] 1. To throw open, asaparkfto 
lay open; to divest of the character of a 
park, as land. 

You have fed upon my signoriesS, 
Dispark'd my parks, and feli’d my forest woods. 

Shak. 

%, To set at large; to release from inclosure 
or oonflnemeiit. ‘ He disparks his seraglio.’ 
Sir T. Herbert, 

DisDarklet(dis-pai''Id),u.t [Prefix, dis, asun- 
der, and sparkle, in the sense of to .scatter.] 
To scatter abroad; to disperse; to divide. 

The sect of Libertines began but l.Uely; but as vipers 
soon multiply into generations, so is their spawn rff.r- 
parhlcd over ail lands. Clarke. 

Dispart (dis-part'), v.t. [Prefix dis, asunder, 
and part.] To di vi de into p, arts; to separata; 
to sever; to burst; to rend; to rive or split; 
to distract ; as, disparted air ; disparted 
towers; disparted chaos. 

When al! three kinds of love together meet, 

And doe tlie liart with power extreme. 

Sfenser. 

Dispart (dis-piirt'), v.i. To separ.ate; to 
open; to cle.ave. ‘The silver clouds dis- 
parted.' Shelley. 

Dispart (dis'pltrfc), n. In gun. («) tlie differ- 
ence between the semi-diameter of the base 
ring at the breech of a gun, and that of the 
ring at tlie swell of the muzzle. (6) A dis- 
part-slght. 

Dispart (dis-part'), v.t. In gun. (a) to set a 
mark on the muzzle-ring of a piece of ord- 
nance, so that a sight-line from the top of 
the base-ring to the mark on or near the 
muzzle may be parallel to the axis of the 
bore or hollow cylinder. (6) To make allow- 
ance for the dispart in, when taking aim. 

Every gunner, before he shoots, must truly dispart 
his piece. Lucar. 

Dispart-sight (dis'part-sit), n. In gun. a 
piece of metal cast on the muzzle of a piece 
of ordnance to make the line of sight par- 
allel to the axis of the bore. 

Dispassion (dis-pa'shon), n. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and passion. ] : Freedom from passion; 
an undisturbed state of the mind; apathy. 
Dispassionate (dis-pa'shon-at), a. 1. Free 
from passion; calm; conyiosed; impartial; 

. unmoved by feelings: applied to persons; 
SIS, dispassionate men or judges. ‘Quiet, 
dispassionate, and cold.’ Te?inyson.—2. 'Soi 
dictated by pasision; not proceeding from 
temper or bias; impartial; applied to things; 
as, dispassionate proceedings.— S yn. Calm, 
cool, composed, serene, temperate, mode- 
rate, impartial. 


.'Dispassionately { dis-pa'shou-fit-Ii ), adr. 
i Witliout passion; calmly; cooll.y; 

, 1 DispassionedL (dis-pa'shond), a. Free from 
I passion. 

j Dispatch (dis-pach'). For thi.s word, as well 
.. i as its dei'ivatives and compoimda, sec Des- 
patch. 

■. I Dispathy (dis'pa-thi), n, [Pretix dis, priv,, 
cl and seen in apathy, from Gr. 'pathos, 

sulfering. See PATHOS.] 1. Wantof passion. 
1 - 2. Absence of sympathy; an opposite taste 

:. or liking; uncongeniality. [In both uses 
I- rare or obsolete.] 

r Who (Sir Thomas More) recognizes in me soma 
dispathies, but more points of agreement. Southey, 

^ Dispauper (dis-pa'per), o. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and pauper. 1 To deprive of the claim of a 
< pauper to public support, or of tlie capacity 
■ of suing in forma pauperis; to reduce back 
J from the state of a pauper. 

If a party has a current income, thoug’h no perma- 
s nent property, he must he dijtpastpered, Phillunore. 

Dispauperize (dis-p.a'per-L!), r.f. [Prefix 
3 dis, priv., and pauperize. 2 To release or 
free from the state of pauperism; to free 
;• from paupers. 

' .As well as by that of many highly pauperized dis- 
tricts in more recent times, which have been dispati- 
• perisedhy adopting strict rules of poor-law adrninis- 

tration. f. S. Mill. 

Dispeace (dis-pea'),?i. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
t peace. ] Want of peace or quiet; disisension. 

; Dispeed (dis-ped'), v.t. To despatch; to dis- 
miss. [Eare.] 

To that end he dispeeded an embassadour to Poland. 

Knelles. 

Thus having said, 
Deliberately, in self-possession still. 

Himself from that most painful interview 
jDzspeedin.e, he withdrew. Southey. 

Dispel (dis-pel'), v. t. pret. tS: pp. dispelled; 
ppr. dispelling. [L. dispello, to di'ive asun- 
der, to disperse— dis, asunder, and pello, to 
drive.] To scatter by driving or force; to 
disperse; to dissipate; to di-ive away; as, to 
dispel vapours; to dispel darkness or gloom; 
to dispel fears; to dispel cares or sorrows; 
to dispel doubts. 

I loved, and love dispelled the fear 

That I should die an early death. Tennyson. 

Syn. To scatter, dissipate, disperse, drive 
away, banish, remove. 

Dispel (dis-peT), v.i. To fly different ways; 
to be dispersed; to disappear; as, the clouds 
dispel. 

Dispeller (dis-pel'er), n. He who or that 
which dispels; as, the sim is the dispeller of 
darkness. 

Dispend (dis-pendO, v.t. [L. dispendo, to 
iveigh out, to distribute— dis, and pendo, to 
rveigh.] To spend; to lay out; to consume; 
to expend. [Hare or obsolete.] 

Able to dispend ye,irly twenty pounds and above. 

puller. 

Dispender (dis-pend'er), n. One that dis- 
tributes. [Bare.] 

Dispensable (dis-pens'a-bl), a. 1. That may 
be dispensed or administered, ‘laws of the 
land . . . dfepen.s(i6fe by the ordinary courts.’ 
State Trials, 1680. — 2. That maybe spared or 
dispensed with. ‘ Hwpensable, at least, if 
not superfluous.’ Coleridge. 

Not a tone of colour, not a note of form, is mis- 
placed or dispensable. Swmbttrne. 

Dispensableness (dis-pens‘a-M-nes), Si. The 
capability of being dispensed with. 
Dispensary (clis-pens'a-ri), n. 1. A shop in 
wliich medicines are conlpoimded; a labor- 
atory.— 2. A house, place, or store in wdiich 
medicines are dispensed (to the poor, and 
medical advice given gratis. 

Dispensation (dis-pens-a'shon), n. [L. dis- 
pansatio, economical management, superin- 
tendence, from dispenso. See Dispense.] 

1. f Distribution; the act of dealing out to 
different persons or places; ‘A di^ensation 
of water . . . indifferently to all parts of 
the earth.’ Woodward, Specifically— 2. The 
dealing of God with his creatures; the dis- 
tribution ofgood and evil, natural and moral, 
in the divine government. 

Neither are God’s methods or intentions different 
in his dispensations to each private man. Rogers. 

a The granting of a license, or the Mcense 
itself, to do what is forbidden by laws or 
canons, or to omit something which is com- 
manded; that is, the dispensing with a law 
or canon, or the exemption of a particular 
person from the obligation to comply with 
its injunctions. The pope has power to dis- 
pense with the canons of the Church, hut 
has no right to grant dispeywatums to the 
in jury of a third person. 


A di.spm.<:ation. nvj.'i obtaiueti to enable Dr. B.'irnJW 
, to ni.Mrry. Ward. 

4. ’I'hat which is dispensed or bestowed; 
specifically, in thml. a system of principles 
and lights enjoined; as, the Mosaic dispen- 
sation; the Gospel dispensation; including, 
the former, the hevitical law and rites; tlie 
latter, tlie scheme of redemption by Christ. 
Dispensative (dis-pens'a-tiv), a. Granting 
dispensation. 

Dispensatively (dis-pens'a-tiv-li), adv. By 
dispensation. 

I caji now hold ray place canonically, which I held 
before bu t dlsppisalively. Sir H. Woitcvi. 

Dispensator (dis'pens-at-er), »i, [L.] A 

dispenser (which see). 

. Dispensatorily (dis-pens'a-to-ri-li), adv. By 
i1ispen.Sfition; liispensatively. Goodwin. 
Dispensatory (dis-peiLs'd-to-ri), a. Having 
power to grant dispenstitions. 
Dispensatory (dis-pens'a-to-ri), n. A book 
containing the method of pi'eparin.g the 
variouskinds of medicines used in pharmacy, 
or containing directions for the composition 
of medicines, with the proportions of the 
ingredients, and the methods of iireparing 
them; a pharmacopoeia. “ 

Dispense (dis-pens'), v.t. pret. & pp. dis- 
pensed; ppr. dispensing. [L. dispenso, to 
weigh out or pay; hence, to manage house- 
hold affairSj to act ns steward or paymaster 
—dis, distrib.,*and pewso, freq. of pendo, 
to weigh.] 1. To deal or divide out in parts 
or portions ; to distriluite ; as, to dispense 
I charity, medicines, &c.; God dispe/ues his 
favours according to Ms good pleasiu'e. 

He is delighted to dispense a share of it to all the 
compans'. Sir IF. Scoti. 

2. To administer; to apply, as laivs to par- 
ticular eases; to distribute justice. 

While you dispense the laws and guide the state. 

Dryden. 

S. To atone for; to compensate; to grant par- 
don for. 

His sin was ddr/wjjffrf 
With gold. Gower. 

4. To grant dispensation from; to relieve; to 
e.xcuse; to set free from an obligation;: tO' 
exempt. 

It was resolved that all menibers of the House, who 
held commissions, should be dispensed from parlia- 
mentary attendance. Macaulay. 

Dispense (dis-pens'), v.i, 1. To bargain 
for, grant, or receive a dispensation ; to 
compound: used most frequently with the 
person who is able to grant the dispensa- 
tion as the subject. 

The king, of special grace, dispensid with him of 
the trvo first peynes. Caigrave, 

He hath dispensed with a man to marry his own 
brother’s wife. Bp.yewel, 

Caiist thou dispeiuewKdi heaven for such an oath? 

Shak, 

From the idea of bargaining for a dispensa- 
tion, or compounding for the performance 
of something forliidden or the non-perform- 
ance of something enjoined, are deducible 
senses (a), (6), (c), (d), of to dispense with: (a) 
topiitup with; to comilveat; toallow. 'Con- 
niving and dispensing with open and common 
adultery.’ Milton. (ii)To e.xcuse; to exempt; 
to relieve; to set free, as from an obligation. 

Tliougli he may be dispensed within not speaking 
with his tongue, yet his heart must crie. Hieron. 

I could not dispense with myself from making a 
voyage to Gaprea. Addison. 

(o) To go back from; to break, as one’s 
word. 

I never knew her dispense with her word but once. 

Ricketrdson. 

(d) To peimit the neglect or omission of, as a 
form, a ceremony, an oath, and the like; to 
suspend the operation of, as a law; to give' 
up, release, or do without, as services, attend- 
ance, article of dress, &c. 

(The Pope) hath dispensed with the oath and duty 
of subjects to their prince against the fifth commamf- 
ment. Bp, A ztdreives. 

Many Cat!iolic.s did then, and do now, think better 
to dispense ■with the law of continency, than, by re- 
taining it, to open a gate to unclean single life, leav- 
ing marriage free for all. Sir N. Brent. 

When art and counterfeit discourse isdeesigned far 
the benefit of a person, when you can't serve him 
any otlier way, when you are morally assured he will 
disperue with his right to clear information, .and 
thank you for the expedient ; in this case, I say. I'm 
strongly of opinion tliat swerving from truth is not 
unjustifiable. feremy CoUkr. 

There are other uses of to dispense with 
whose connection with the foregoing does 
not clearly appear: as, («) to do or perform; 
as, to dispense with miracles. Waller. (/) To 
dispose of; to consume. 

Several of my friends were, this morning, got 
together over a dish of tea, in very good health, 


ch, c/tain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, po; j,job; , fi ng, siw^;- ; w, icig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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7h«.Ih wo had 

■,’i.issi;^ fhattivi' could Jiavu hud » o 

imt Iweii boholdeii to Brooke and llellicr. 


iiig from tlieii* different refrangibilities. 
The point of dispersion is the point where 
i-efracted rays begin to diverge. Wlien 
a ray of the sun’s light is made to pass 
through priania of diiferent substances it is 
found that spectra are formed of ditfei’ent 
lengths, which is occasioned by the prisms 
refracting the coloured rays at different 
angles, 'riius, the spectrum formed hy a 


2 t To make amends; to compensate. a ray of the sun’s light is 

One ioviiif' hour through prianis of different 

For many years of norroiv can Spenser. found that spectra are fora 

THono-nsPt Mis-neiis'l. ». 1- Dispensation. lengths, which is occasioned 

pardons bulls. Milton. refracting the coloured ra 

3. lisitense; profusion. angles, 'riius, the spectnii 

It vv.'iS a vault built for great dispense. Spenser. pilsni of oil of CaSSia iS fOUI 

Pispmiser (dis-pens'er), n. One who or that three times longei tlian on 

ffirflispeases or distributes; one who or glass pnpi. The oil of caa 

that which administers; as, a of said to disperse the ofd 

favours or of the laws. glass, >r to nave, a gie _ 

The drowsy hours, di.pen.rers of .dt good. POWOr It IS, also found that m speotl'a 

(Ver tim rautrcity stale with folded wings. formed by piTsms of different substances 

Tennyson. the Coloured space.s have not the same 

Dlspensingfdis-peus'ing), ra. l.Tliatmaydis- ratio to one another as the length of the 

pen.se with; granting dispensation; that may spectra which they compose; and this pro- 

grant license to omit what is required by perty has been called the irrationality of 

law, or to do what the law forbids; as, a dispersion ov ot tlie coloured spaces in the 

iUnpeasiug power.— 2. That dispenses, deab spectrum.— 4. In »ied. andswiv;'. the removing 

out, or distributes; as, a dispensing chemist. of inflammation from a part and restoring 

Dispeople (dis-pe'pl), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., it to its natural state, 
and people.] To depopulate; to empty of Dispersive (dis-pers'iv), a. Tending to 
Inhabitants, as by destruction, expulsion, or scatter or dissipate. 

other means. Dispersonate (dis-pSr'son-a 

Let his heart ewilt him m the harm <Hs, pilv., and personate.] T 

Already done, to SOnallty or individuality. B 

DisToeopler (dis-pe'pler), n. One who de- Dispirit ,<dis-pi'rit), D.t. [P 
populates; a depopulator; that which de- and spirrf.] 1. To depress tl: 
prives of inhabitants. ‘Stem dfepcopier of deprive of courage; to disci 
the plain.’ Lmis. hearten; to, deject; to cas 

Disperance.t «. [Fr.] Despair. Chaucer, dispirifed with my afHictions 
Dlsperget (di-apSlf), V.t [L. dispergo, to pur men are and not 
strew or scatter aboiit-dm, distrib., and thing by fighting with them, 
spraryo, to scatter.] To sprinkle. , 2. 'I'o exliaust the spirits or h 


DISPLEASE 

Displant (dis-plant'), v. t. [Prefix d is, pri v. , 
and pilant.] 1. To pluck up or to remove 
what is planted.— 2. 'To drive away or re- 
move from the usual place of residence; as, 
to displant the people of a country. 

Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 

Displant a town, reverse a prince’s doom. Shak. 

S. To strip of what is planted or settled; as, 
to displant a country of inhabitants. 


prism of oil of cassia is found to be two or Displantation (dis-plant-a'shon), n. The 
three times longer tlian one formed by a act of displanting; removal; displacement, 
glass prism. The oil of cassia is therefore Displat (dis-plat'), v.t. [Prefix dfs, priv., and 
said to disperse the rays of light more than plat.] To untwist; to uncurl, 
the glass, or to have a greater dispersive Display (dis-pla'), v.t. [O.Fr. desployer; Fr. 


Dispermous(di-sp6rm'iisj,a. [Gfr. ditovdis, 
twice, iindsperma, seed.] In hot. two-seeded; 
containing tivo seeds only; as, umbellate 
and stellate plants are (Uspermous. 

Disperplet (dia-por'pl), v.t. [A corruption 
of disparkle (-whidh see).] To disperse; to 
sprinkle; to scatter. 

I bathed, and odorous water was 
DUperpkd lightly on my head and neck. 

Chapman. 


Dispersonate (dis-pSr'son-at), v.t. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and personafe.] To divest of per- 
sonality or individuality. Hare. 

Dispirit <dis-piTit), v.t. [Prefix dfe, priv., 
and spirit.] 1. To depress the spirits of; to 
deprive of courage; to discourage; to dis- 
hearten; to deject; to cast down. ‘STot 
dispirited with my afflictions.’ JDryden. 

Our men are dispirited, and not likely to jjet any- 
thing by fighting with them. Ludlo'W. 

2. 'I'o exliaust the spirits or bodily vigour of. 
[Rare.] 

He has dispirited himself hy a debauch. Collier. 

Sl'N. To disliearten, discourage, deject, 
damp, depress, cast down, intimidate, 
daunt. 

Dispirited (dis-pi'rit-ed), p. and a. 1. Dis- 
couraged; depressed in spirits; dejected; 
intimidated. —2. Spiritless; tame; wanting 
energy; as, a poor dispirited style. ‘ Dis- 
pirited recitations.’ Hammond. 
Dispiritedly (dis-pi'rit-ed-li), adv. Deject- 
edly. 

Dispiritedness (dis-piTit-ed-nes), n. "Want 
of courage; depression of spirits. 
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parts;, as, the Jews are dispersed among all ^scoima'^ement'^' ^*’**’^^ being dispirited; 

Two lions in the still dark night You honestly quit your tools; quit, a most muddy, 

A herd of beeves C/tapman. confused coil of sore work, sliort rations, of sorrows, 

ctrfsjvrwOTrj-, and contradictions, having now done 

2. To diffuse; to spread. , wifliitall. Carlyle. 

The lips of the wise knowledge. Prov. XV. 7. DispiteOUS t (dis-pi'te-us), «. [See DES- 

a. To dissipate; to cause to vanish; as, the piteous.] Having no pity; cruel; furious, 
fag is dispersed— \ To distribute; to dis- When him he spied 

pense. Spurring so hole with rage dispiteous. Spenser. 


Being a king that loved wealth, he could not endure DispitOUS.t Same a,S Despitous. 


to Itave trade sick, nor any obstruction to continue 
in the gate vcin which disperset/iihat blood. Sacon. 

6. t To make known; to publish. 

The poet entering on the stage to disperse the 
argument. B. jonsan. 

—Dissipate, Disperse, Scatter. See Dis.sr- 
PATE.—Syn. To scatter, dissipate, dispel, 
spread, diffuse, distribute, deal out, dissemi- 
nate., . 

Disperse (dis-p4ra'), V.L 1 . To he scattered; 
to separate; to go or move into different 
parts; as, the company dispersed at ten 
o’clock.— 2. Tq break up; to vanish, as fog 
.or vapours. , : 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself. 

Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought. Shak. 
Dispersed(dis-perst'),p. andra. 1 . Scattered. 
2.t Published; divulged., ‘Their own di- 
vulged and dfsperaed ignominy,’ Passenger 
of Benvenuto.— Dispersed lmi'mony,isxmum, 

: harmony in which the tones for the various 
parts are at a wide interval from each other. 
Dispersedly (dis-p6rs'ed-li), adv. In a dis- 
persed manner; separately. 

Dispersedness (dis-per.s'ed-nes), n. ’The 
:: state, of : being dispersed or scattered. 
Disperseness (dis-pers'nes), n. Thinness; 

: sparseness; a scattered state. ' Disperseness 
•of habitations.’ Brerewood. [Rare.] 
Disperser (dis-pers'ei), 7t. One who dis- 
perses; ; as, the dispenser of libels. 
Dispersion (dis-per'shon), n. l. The act of 
seatteriiiff.— -2. 'The state of being scattered 


:human family at the building of Babel.— 
3. In optics, the divergency of the rays of 
light, or rather the separation of the dif- 
ferent , coloured: rays in refraction, axis- 


DispitO’asly.t adv. Same as Despiteously. 
Displace (dis-plas'), v.t. pret. & pp. dis- 
placed; ppr. displacing. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
irnd place; Fr. deplacer.] 1. To put out of 
the usual or proper place; to remove li'om 
its place; as, the books in the library are all 
displaced. — 2. To remove from any state, 
condition, office, or dignity; as, to displace 
an officer of the revenue. 

Liable not only to have its acts annulled by him, 
but to be displaced, as regards the individiuals com- 
po.sing it, or annihilated as an institution. 

3. To disorder; to disturb; to destroy. 

You have displaced the mirth. Shak. 

Displaceable (dis-plas'a-bl), a. That may 
be displaced or removed. 

Displacement (dis-phis'ment), ?i. 1 . The 

act of displacing; the act of removing from 
the usual or proper place, or from a state, 
condition,or office. ‘ The displacement oi the 
centres of the circles.’ Asiat. Besearches. 

‘ Unnecessary displacemesit of funds.’ Ha- 
milton. —2. The quantity of water displaced 
by a body floating at rest, as a ship. , Its 
weight is equal to that of the displacing 
body, —3. In med. chem. the method by 
which the active principles of organic bodies 
are extracted from them. The body is fli’st 
reduced to a powder, and then subjected 
: to the action of a liquid, which dissolves 
the soluble matter. When it has been 
sufficiently charged it is displaced by an 
additional quantity of the same or of another 
liquid. • 

Dlsplacencyt (dis-pla'sen-si), si. [L.L. 
displacmtia for L. displicentia, from dis- 
plicep, to displease— dis, priv., &nd. placeo, 
to please. ] Incivility ; that which dis- 
pleases or disobliges. 

With displacency, or, to use a more common word, 
with dislike. Beattie. 


ddployer—des, equal to L. dis, priv., find 
ployer, same as plier, from L. pUco, to fold. 
Akin deploy, employ.] l.t To unfold; to 
open; to spread wide; to expand. 

The northern wind his wings did broad display. 

Spp'.ser. 

2. To spread before the view; to set in view 
ostentatiously; to show; to e.xhibit to the 
eyes or to the mind; to make manifest. 'Dis- 
play'd a splendid silk of foreign loom. ’ Te a- 
nyson. ‘ Proudly displaying the insignia of 
their order.’ Prescott. 

His growth no-w to youth's full flower displaying 
Ail virtue, grace, and wisdom to achieve 
Things highest, greatest, Milton. 

8.t To carve; to dissect and open.— 4. t To 
discover; to descry. 

Aiid from his seat took pleasure to display 
The city so adorned with ‘towers. Chapman, 
o. t To open; to unlock. 

Her left (hand holds) a curious bunch of keys, 
Witli which heav'n's gate she locketh and dis- 
plays. B. gconsoH. 

Syn. To exhibit, show, spread out, parade. 
Display (dis-pla'), v.i. 1. To make a show 
or display.— 2. To lay anything open, as in 
camng or dissection. 

He carves, displays, and cuts up to a wonder. 

Spectator. ■ 

S. ’To talk without restraint; to make a great 
show of words. 

Display'd so s.aucily against your highness. Shak. 

Display (dis-pla'), n. 1, An opening or 
unfolding; an exhibition of anytliing to 
the view. —2. Ostentatious show; exhibi- 
tion ; parade; as, they make a great disptlay 
of troops; a great display of magnificence. 
He died, as erring men should die. 

Without display, without p,irade. Byrott, 

Displayed(dis-plad'), p. andra. l. Unfolded; 

opened; spread; expand- 

r ” 7 - 7 ’ exhibited to view; 

] k ' Ml nianifested.— 2. In her. a 

^ it /M express the 

position of any bird of 
prey when it is erect, with 
its wings expanded. 

«JiTr1L,5 Displayer (dis-pla'er), n. 

V J He who or that which 

displays. 

Displayed. Displet (dis'pl), ut: To 

discipline; to inflict pe- 
nitentiary whippings. 

And bitter Penaunce, with an yron whip. 

Was wont him once to every day. .Spenser. 

Displeasance + (dis-plez'ans), n. [Prefix dis, 
priv., andpleasaiwe.] Displeasure; anger; 
discontent. ‘Him to displeasance moov’d.’ 
Spenser. 

Displeasasit t (dis-plez'ant), a. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and pleasant.] Uupleasing; offensive; 
unpleasant, ‘ Odour noxious and displeas- 
ant.‘ Qlanville. 

Dispieasantlyt (dis-plez'ant-li), adv. Un- 


Displease (dis-plez'), v.t. pret. * pp. dis- 
pleased ; ppr. displeasing. [Prefix dis, neg. , 
and^ferase.] 1. Not to please; to dissatisfy; 
to offend; to make angry, sometimes in a 
light degree. It usually expresses less than 
anger, vex, irritate, and provoke. 

Adversity is so wholesome . . . why should we be 
displeased with it. Barraza. 

God was displeased with this thing; therefore he 
smote Israel. Chr. xxi. 7. 

2. 'To di.sgust ; to excite aversion in ; to he 
disagreeable to; as, acrid and rancid sub- 
stances displease the taste; a distorted, 
figure displeases the eye.— 3.t To make sad; 
to grieve. 

Soon as the unwelcome news : 
From earth arrived at Heaven-gate, 

AH were who heard, Milton. 

4. t To fail to accomplish or satisfy; to miss of. 

I shall iny ends else, , Bean. Sr FI. 

Syn. To offend, dissatisfy, annoy, disgust, 
vex, chafe, anger. 

Displease (dis-plez'), v.i. To disgust; to 
raise aversion. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; inS, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ti. Sc. ahune; y, Sc. fey. 
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DISPOSITIVE 


I’oul sights do rather dis/ikase, in that they excite 
the memory of foul things, than in the immediate 
objects. Bacon. 

Displeasedly (dis-plez'ed-li), adv. In a dis- 
pleased manner; in the manner of one -who 
is displeased. 

He looks down dzspieasedly n^on the earth, as the 
region of his sorrow and banishment. By, Hall. 

Displeasedness (dis-pl@z'ed-nes), n. Dis- 
pleasure; uneasiness. 

Displeaser (dis-plez'6r), n. One who dis- 
pleases. 

Displeasing (dis-plez'ing), a. Offensive to 
the mind or any of the senses; disgusting; 
disagreeable. 

Displeasingness (dis-plez'ing-nes), n. 
OflenSiveness ; the quality of giving some 
degree of disgust. 

Displeasure (dis-ple'zhur), m. 1. The feel- 
ing of one who is displeased; irritation or 
uneasiness of the mind, occasioned by any- 
thing that counteracts desire or command, 
or which opposes justice and a sense of ijro- 
priety; as, a man incurs the disipUamre of 
another by thwarting his views or schemes; 
a servant inours the displeasure of his mas- 
ter byneglect or disobedience; we experience 
displeasure ai any violation of right or de- 
corum. 

They even meet to complain, censure, and remons- 
trate when a governor gives displeasure. Broit^ham, 

2. That which displeases; cause of Irritation; 
offence. 

Now shall I be more blaraele5.>i than the Philistines, 
thoiigli I do them a displeasure. Judg. xv. 3. 

3. t State of disgrace or disfavour. 

He went into Poland, being in displeasure with the 
pope for overmuch familiarity. Peacham, 

SvN, Dissatisfaction, disapprobation, dis- 
taste, dislike, anger, vexation, indignation, 
annoyance, offence. 

Displeasure! (dis-ple'zhur), v.t. To dis- 
please. Bacon. 

Displicence,! Displicencyt (dis'pli-sens, 
dis'pli-sen-si), m. [L. displicentia. See 
DlspijAcenoy.] Dislike; displeasure. ‘In- 
terjections of displiae7ioe md ill hunioui’.’ 
W. Montague. 

. I will not say a gi-udge against them, for they had 
, HQ sin. yet a kind of aisplicency with tliem, as mere 
creatures. Goodooin. 

Displode (dis-plodO, v.t. pret. & pp. dis- 
plodmlf ppr. disploding. [L. displodo, to 
dUate, to hurst— dts, asunder, and plaudo, 
to clap, strike, beat.] To vent, discharge, 
or hurst mth a loud noise; to explode. 
[Kare.] 

Stood rank’d of seraphim another row. 

In posture to their second tire 

Of thunder. Milton. 

Displode (dis-pl6d'), 'o.i. To hurst with 
a loud report; to explode; as, a meteor 
displotled with a tremendous sound. [Pi.are.] 
Displosion (dis-plo'zhon), n. The act of 
disploding; a sudden bursting with a loud 
report; ah explosion. [Bare.] 

The vast displosion dissipates the clouds. Young. 
Displosive(di.s-pl6'siv), a. Tending to dis- 
plode or explode ; explosive. , [Bare. ] 
Displume (dis-plum'), r. t. [Btellx dis, priv., 
and plmna.J To strip or deprive of plumes 
or feathers; to strip of badges of honour. 

‘ D/sylumeti, degraded, and metamorphosed, 
such .unfeathered two-legged things, that we 
no longer Icnow them.’ Burke. 

Dispondee (dl-spon'de), n. [Gr, prefix M 
for dis, twice, md spondee.} In pros. a. 
double spondee, consisting of four long 
syllables. 

Dispone (dis-p6n'), ut pret. <fc pp. fffe- 
poned; ppr. disponing. [L. dispmo, to 
distribute, to dispose --ats, distrib,, and 
jsono, to place.] 1. 1 To dispose of. 

And of my movable thou dispone 
, Right as thee .seemeth best is for to done. 

Chaucer. 

2. In Scots law, to make over or convey to 
another in a legal form. 

He lias disponed . . . the whole estate. Sir lY. Scott. 

Disponee (dis-pon-e'), u. In Scots law, 
one to whom anything is disponed or made 
over. 

Disponer (dis-pon'er), n. In Scots law, a 
person who legally transfers property from 
himself to another. 

Disponge (di-spunj'), v.t. [Bi’eflx to, dis- 
trib., and sponge. ] To dischargej as from a 
sponge; to distil or drop. [Bare,] 

O sovereign mistress of true melancholy, 

Thy poisonous damp ofnightfl?ff/o«^cuponrae.5'Arti,i. 

Disport (dis-port'), m. [O.Er. despo7% Er. 
heporti, properly diversion resorted; to in 
order to divert the thoughts ; It. disporto. 
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disport, solace; L.L. deporto, to divert one’s 
self; the O.Er. desport is from prefix dis, and 
L. porto, to cai-ry (whence export, &c.). Sport 
is an abbrev. _ of disport] Xfiny; sport; i»as- 
time; diversion; amusement; merriment. 
‘Love’s disport.’ Mittm. 

Disport (dis-port'), v.i. To play; to wanton; 
to move lightly and without restraint ; to 
move in gaiety; as, lambs disporting on the 
mead. 

Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes. Pope. 

Disport (dis-porto, v.t. To divert or amuse; 
as, he disports himself. 

Disport (dis-port'), v. t. [L. dis, asunder, and 
B. port, a harbour.] To remove from a port. 
[Bare.] 

Disportment (dis-p6rt'ment), n. Act of 
disporting; play. 

Disposable (dis-poz'a-bl), a. [See Dispose. ] 
Subject to disposal; not previously engaged 
or employed; free to be used or employed 
as occasion may require; as, the %vhole to- 
posahle force consisted of a regiment of light 
infantry and a troop of cavahy. 

The English law has always enjoyed even more 
than its fair sliare of the disposable ability of the 
country. Sir H. Maine. 

Disposal (dis-poz'al), n. [See Dispose.] 

1. The act of disposing; asettingor arranging; 
as, the disposal of the troops in two lines.— 

2. Begulation, order, or arrangement of 
things in the moral government of God; 
dispensation. 

T ax not divine disposal. Milton. 

8. Bower of ordering; arranging or distri- 
; huting;govemment; management; as, every- 
thing is left to his disposal. 

Are not the blessings both of this world and the 
next in his disposal. Bp. Atterbury. 

4. Bower or right of bestoiving ; the act of 
parting with; bestowal; alienation; regula- 
tion of the condition, fate, or application of 
anything; as, the di^osal of money by will; 
the disposal of an estate by sale; the offices 
are at the disposal of the premier; the father 
has the disposal of his daughter in mar- 
riage. , 

I am called off from publick dissertations by a 
domestick affair of great importance, whicli is no 
less than tlie disposal of my sister Jenny for life. 

Taller. 

Syn. Disposition, dispensation, manage- 
ment, conduct, government, distribution. 
Dispose (dis-poz'), uf. pret. &pp. disposed; 
ppr. disposing. [Er. disposei’, to dispose, : 
arrange — prefix dis, and poser, to place 
(E. pose). See Compose.] i. To set; to 
place or distribute ; to arrange : used with 
reference to order; as, the ships were to- 
posed in the form of a crescent; the trees are 
disposed in the form of a quincunx.— 2. To 
regulate ; to adjust; to set in right order. 
Job xx.xiy. IS. 

The knightly forms of combat to dispose, Bryden. 

3. To apply to a particular purpose ; to 
give; to place; to bestow. ‘You have dis- 
poscdmaclx in works of public piety.’ Sprat. 

4. To set, place, or turn to apai’tioular end 
or consequence. 

Endure and conquer; Jove will soon 
To future good our past and present woes. 

Dryden. 

6. Toadapt; tofqrmforanypiu'pose. 

Then must thou thee dispose another way. 

Hturberds Tale. 

6. To set the mind of in a particular frame; 
to incline. , . 

Suspicions dispose longs to .tyranny, husbands to 
jealousy, and wiSe men to irresolution and melan- 
choly. Bacon. 

7. To sell; to dispose of; as, he disposed all 
church prefeiments to the highest bidder. 
Sioift.—SYTS. To set, arrange, order, distri- 
bute, adjust, regulate, actopt, fit, incline, 
bestow, give. 

Dispose (dis-poz'). v-i. 1. To regulate; to de- 
teimine; to settle. 

Man proposes, God disposes. Old proverb. 

2. To bargain; to make tenns. 

you did suspect 

She had rffj/ttraf witii Catsar, Shaft. 
-.-To dispose of, to come to a determination 
concerning; to make a disposal of ; specific- 
ally, (a) to part ivith; to alienate; to sell; 
as, the man disposed o/his house and 
removed. (&) To part with to another; to 
put into another’s hand or power; to bestow; 
as, the father has disposed of his daughter to 
a man of great worth. . (c) To give away or 
transfer by authority. 

A rural judge to2*nw‘fc/‘beauty’s prize. Waller. 

(d) To direct the omifse of. Brov.xvi. 88. (e)To 
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place in any condition: as, how will you dis- 
pose of your son? . (/) To direct what to do' 
or what course to pursue; as, they know' 
not how to dispose of themselves, (g) To use 
or employ; as, they know not how to dis- 
pose of their time. (A) To put away; to get 
rid of; as, the stream supplies more water 
than can be disposed of. 

Disposet (dis-poz'), n. 1. Disposal; power of 
disposing; management. 

Ail that is mine I leave at thy dispose, Shah, 

2. Dispensation; act of government; man- 
agement. 

But such is the dispose of the sole Disposer of em- 
pires. Speed. 

3. Cast of beliavionr; demeanour. 

He hath a person and a smooth dispose 

To be suspected, framed to make women false. 

Shah. 

4. Disposition; cast of mind; inclination. 

C.arries on the stream of his 

Without observance or respect of any. .^hah. 

Disposed (dis-p6zd'),E. and a. 1. Inclined; 
muicled. 

He was disposed to pass into A chain. Acts xviii. 27. 

A man might da this now, if he were maliciously 
disposed, ana had a mind to bring matters to ex- 
tremity. ' Dryden. 

2. t Prone to mirth; merry; jolly. Beau. 

FI. 

Disposedness (dis-poz'ed-nes), «. Disposi- 
tion; inclination. 

Disposer (dis-p6z'er), n. i. One who dis- 
poses; a distributor; a bestower; as, a dis- 
poser of gifts.— 2. A director; a regulator; 
an arranger. 

Leave events to their Disposer. Boyle. 

I .am but a gatherer and disposer of otlier men's, 
stuff. WottoH. 

3. That which disposes, 

Disposingly (dis-poz'ing-li), adv. In a man- 
ner to dispose, regulate, or govern. Mount- 
ague. 

Disposition (dis-po-zi'shon), n, [L. disposir 
tio, regular dispoisition, arrangement— dfe, 
distrib., and pano.positmn, to place.] 1. The^ 
act of disposing or state of being disposed. 

2. Manner in which things or the pai’ts of a, 
complex body are placed or iirranged; 
order; method; distribution; arrangement; 
as, the disposition of the infantry and. 
cavalry of an aimy; the dwposition of the- 
trees in an orchard; the disposition of tho' 
several parts of an edifice or of figures in 
painting.— 3. Natural fitness or tendency;, 
as, the disposition of plants to grow upward., 
‘A gi’eat disposition to putrefaction. ’ Bacon. 

4. 'Temper or natural constitution of the t 
mind; as, an amiable or an irritable disposi- 
tion. ‘The yillanous inconstancy of man’.s. 
disposition.’ Shale.— 5. Inclination; pro- 
pensity; the temper or frame of mind, as. 
directed to particular objects; as, a disposi- 
tion to undertake a particulai’ work; a dis- 
position friendly to any design. 

The contemplation of the structure of other govern., 
nients as well as of that under which we live, ami the- 
comparison of the defects and disadvantages of our 
own with those of other systems, can hardly fail to, 
produce a happy effect upon the dispositions of any 
people in tolerably happy circumstances. 

Brougham. 

6. In Scots law, (a) disposal; alienation; 
distribution; a giving away or giving over 
to another; as, he has made disposition of 
his effects; he has satisfied his friends by 
the judicious disposition of his property, 

(t) A unilateral deed of alienation, by:' 
which a right to property, especially herit- 
able, is conveyed.— 7. One of tlie six essem 
tials of ai'cMtecture; It is the arrangement, 
of the whole design by meanspf ielmography 
(plan), orthography (section and elevation), , 

. and scenography (perspective view) ; and 
differs from distribution, which signifies the, : 
particular arrangements of tlie internal 
poi’ts of a building,— Diiiposifa'tm and settle- 
ment, inSoots tew, the name usually given to, 
a deed, by -wliicli a person provides, for the, 
general disposal of his property, heritable , 
and movable, after Iris death.— Syn. Dis- 
posal, adjustment, regulation, arrangement, 
distribution, order, method, adaptation, in- 
clination, tendency, propensity, temper, he- 
stowment, alienation. 

Dispositional (dis-p6-zi'shon-al), a, Ber- 
taining to disposition. 

Dispositive (dis-poz'it-iv), a. l.t That im- 
plies disposal; disposing or regulating. ‘His. 
dispositive -wisdom and power.’ Bates.— 

2, t Pertaining to inclination or natural dis-' 
position. ‘Disjiosifiue holiness,’ Jer. Taylor. 
—Jfispositive clause, in Scots law, the clause- 
of conveyance In any deed, by which, pro- ,, 


■ w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 


ch, chain; ch. Sc, loc/i; 


DISPUTATIVE 


DJbPOKITITELY 


iwitv. whrthfi- hnitiaili! or iiiovit!iIi\ is 
either absolulol.v or in semirity, 
inter j ii-ii.uiv iiiM'titt n’lf.'fi, tli.u is, beitween 
the liviii'f or in fonteuiiilafimi oi death 


{(iis-liciz'it-iv-li), tuh. 1. In 
...Miner : distrihutively. Si;r 
• By natiirfil or moral disposi- 




T. /ji'oioiie. 

Unu act m.iiv nsake us tlo wliat Moi.es. 

l-i rcairdeti So licvti done lilcrally, . . • brwk .tU the. 
ten counn.'indmeiits at mice. J^oylc. 

.Dispositoi’t(di.s-pfM'it-«i’). !• ^ 

2. Til mtml. the planet wJiich is lord of the 

si"U whore anotlmr planet is. 

Dispossess (dis-poz-zesO, v-t- [.Pi-eflx dis, 
prir - and paysm.) Toputoutof pos.sessioii, 
liv an}' iiieaiis; to deprive of the actual occu- 
pant; v of a thing, particularly of land or 
ro;d estate; to dislodge; to disseize: usually 
followed liy of. before the thing taken away; 
as, to ili.'ipimcss a king of his crown. 

Yf 'diail fjiijisssess the inhabitaiita of the land, ami 
du'ol! therein. Niim. x.vxiii. 54. 

It will be found a work of no small difliculty to dis- 
/n.KCicr iuid tliraw out a vice from that heart, where 
long possession begin.s to plead prescription. 

SQ7lth. 

Dispossessed (dii-poz-zest'), n. Having lost 
one's self-po.ssessioii or self-command. 
lEare.] 

Mis.5 Susan, deeply agitated, and not knowing 
what to say or do. stood also, dispossessed, looking 
from the child to the woman, and from tlte woman to 
the child, Mrs. Olipkaut. 

Dispossession Cilis-poz-ze',shon), m. 1. The 
act of putting out of possession; the state 
of being clisposses.sed. 

That lieart (Mary Mag’dalene’s) was freed from 
Satan by that powerful dispossess ion. Bp. Hall. 

2. In lem, same as Opiate r (which see). 
Dlspossessor (dis-poz-zes'er), n. One who 
dispossesses. 

Dispost (dis-iiosV), flrofix dis, priv., 
and pfM't.] To remove from a post; to dis- 
place. [Bare.] 

.Disposure (dis-po'zhfir), ti. [See Dispose.] 
1. Disposal; the power of disposing; man- 
agement; direction. ‘Give up my estate to 
Ms dfspoeMi'e.’ Massinger.— 2. f .State; pos- 
, tiire; disposition. ‘In a kind of warlike 
dispomre.' IFothm.— 3. Distribution; allot- 
ment; as, the disposure of employments, 
ifiivifi. 

.Dispraise (dis-praz'), n. [Prefix dis, priv., 
anupraisa.] 1. Blame; censure. 

The longmeck’d geese of the world that are ever 
hissing dispraise. 

Because their natures are little. Tsit/ti'son, 

.2. . Raproaeli; dishorioiu'. 

The general has seen 'Moors with as bad faces; no 
■dispraise to Bertran’s. Dryden. 

.Syn. Blame, censure, dishonour, reproach. 
Dispraise (dis-praz'), s.t. pret, & pp. dis- 
pramd; ppr. dispraising. To blame; to 
censure; to mention with disapprobation, 
or some degree of censure. 

I dispraised him before the wicked. Shale. 

.Dlspraiser (rtis-priiz'er), 'U. One who blames 
or dispraises. 

.Dispraisingly(dis-praz'ing-li), adv. Byway 
of dispraise; with blame or some degree of 
reproach. 

.Dispread (dis-pred'), v. t. [Prefix dMvdistrib. , 
and spread, SeeSPBE.4.D.] Tospreadindif- 
.fereut w.ays: to extend or flow in different 
■directions; to expand to the full width. 
j[Eare.] 

. Scantly they durst their feeble eyes dispread 
Upon that town. Pair/ax. 


Dispread (dis-pred'), u i. To expand or be 
extended: to spread widely. <Heat dis- 
preatUmj through the sky.’ rkoinson.. [Rare.] 
Dispreader t (dis-pred'Cr), n. A publisher; 
a divulger. 

Dispreise.t V.t. To dispraise; to under- 
value. Chaucer. 

Disprejudicet (dis-pre'ju-dis), v.t. [Prefix 
dis, pnv., and prejudice.] To free from pre- 
judice. Mountagtie. 

.Dispreparet (dis-pre-pai’'), at. To render 
unprepared. Mobiles. 

Dispriuce (dis-prins'), v.t. To deprive of 
: the rank and dignity of a prince; to divest 
of the character or appearance of a prince. 

.For I was drenched with ooze, and tarn with 
briers . 

And, ail one r<ag, disprinced from head to heel. 

■ Tennyson. 

Disprison (dis-pri'zon), v.t. [Prefl.x dis, 
priv., and prison.] To let loose from prison; 
to set at liberty. : 

DisprMlege (<lis-pri'vi-lej), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., &iid privUege.l 'To deprive of a privi- 
'■•lege.'. 


Disprlze (dis-priz'), r. f. To umlervaluc; to 
deiireciate. [Rare.] 

Disproftess (dia-pro-fes'), v.i. [Prefix Wis, 
priv., and profess.} To renounce the pro- 
fession of. 

Ilis arms wliich he had vowed to disprsifessa, 

She giitlierecl up. Spenser. 

Disprofit (dis-pro'flt), n. [Prefix Ms, neg. , 
and profit.] Loss; detriment; damage. 
I<’oa;e. [Rare.] 

Disprofitable (dis-pro'flt-a-bl), a. Ilnpro- 
litable. Mali. 

Disproof (clis-prof), n. [Prefixdis, neg., and 
proof.] Confutation; refutation; a proving 
to be false or erroneous; as, to offer evidence 
in disproof of a fact, argument, principle, or 
allegation. 

Bent as lie was 

To make dispro^of scorn, and strong in hopes. 

Dispropertyt (dis-pro'p6r-ti), v.t. [Prefix 
dh, priv., ,aud property.] To deprive of 
lU’operty; to dispossess. ‘Silenced their 
pleaders, and dispropertied their freedom.s.’ 
S/uik 

Disproportion (dis-pro-pbr'shon), n. [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and proportion.] 1. Want of 
proportion of one thin" to another, or be- 
tween the parts of a tiling; want of sym- 
metry; <is, the disproportion of a man’s arms 
to his body; the dispraportion of the length 
of an edifice to its height. 

Disproportion, .some say, is the cause of the keenest 
misery in the world; for instonce, tlie disproportion 
between the powers, capacities, and aspirations of 
man and his circumstances— especially as regards his 
physical wants. Helps. 

2, Want of proper quantity, according to 
rules prescribed; as, the disproportion of 
the ingredients in a compound.— 3. Want of 
suitableness or adequacy; disparity; in- 
e^iuality; unsuitableness; as, the dispropor- 
tion of strength or means to an object. 
Disproportion (dis-pro-porishon), v.t. To 
make unsuitable in form, size, length, or 
quantity; to violate symmetry in; to mis- 
match; to join unfitly; to be out of harmony 
with. 

To shape my legs of an unequal size, 

To disj>r<>porti 07 t me in every part, Sha^. 

Till disproportioned sin 

Tarr’d against nature’s chime, ana with Iwrsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord. Milton. 

Disproportionalile (dis-pro-por'shon-a-bl), 
a. Disproportional; not in proportion; un- 
suitable in form, size, or qu<antity, to some- 
thing else; disproportionate; inadequate. 

Doubts and feats are the sharpest pa.ssions; througli 
these false optics all that you sec is like the evening 
shadows, disproportionable to the truth, and strange- 
ly longer than the true substance. Sir y. Suckling. 

Disproportlonableness (dis-pr6-poi''shon- 
a-bl-nes), n. Want of proportion or sym- 
metry; unsuitableness to something else. 
Disproportionably(dis-pr6-por'shon-a-bli), 
adv. With want of proportion or sym- 
metry; unsuitably to something else. 
Disproportional (dis-pro-pdr'slion-al), a. 
Not having due proportion to something 
else; not having proportion or symmetry of 
parts; unsuitable in form or quantity; un- 
equal; inadequate; as, a disproportional 
limb constitutes deformity in the body; the 
studies of youth should not be dispropor- 
tional to their capacities. 
Disproportionality (dis-pr6-por'shon-al"i- 
ti), n. The state of being disproportional. 
Disproportionally (dis-pro-por'.shon-al-li), 
adv, Gnsuitably with respect to form, 
quantity, or value; inadequately; unequally. 
Disproportionalness (dis-pro-porishon-al- 
nes), n. Want of proportion; dispropor- 
tionateness. [Rare.] 

Disproportionate (dis-pro-por'shon-fit), a. 
Not proportioned; unsyinmetrical; unsuit- 
able to something else, in bulk, form, or 
value; inadequate. 

None of our members are disproportionate to the 
rest, either in excess or defect. Ray. 

It is plain that men have agreed to a dlspropor- 
iiandte and unequal possession of the earth. 

_ Locke. 

Disproportionately ( dia-pro-p6r'shon-at- 
li), adv. In a disproportionate degree; un- 
suitably; inadequately. . 

Disproportionateness (dis-pro-por'shon- 
at-nes), n. Dnsuitableness in form, bulk, 
or value; inadequacy. 

Disproprtate (dis-pro'pri-at), v.t. [L. dis, 
pnv., and proprio, propriatum, to appro- 
priate, from proprius, one’s own; whence 
also appropriate, prqpi-iety, property, &c.] 
To destroy the appropriation of ; to withdraw 
from an aijpropriate use; to disappropriate. 
[Rare.] ■ 


Dlsprovable (dis-prbv'a-bJ), a. Capable of 
being disproved or refuted. 

Disproval (dis-prtiv'al), n. Act of disprov- 
ing; dispi’oof. 

Disprove (dia-prQv'), v.t. pret. & pp. dfs- 
proved; ppr. disproving. [Prefix dis, ne,g. , 
and prove.] 1. To prove to be false or erron- 
eous; to confute; to refute; as, to disprove 
an assertion, a statement, an argument, a 
proposition. 

That false supposition I advanced in order to dis- 
prove it. Bp. Aiierbitry. 

2.t To convict of the p.ractiGe of error. 
\ Toclisallo^y or disapprove. 

Some things are good; yet in so mean a degree of 
goodness, that men are only not disproved, nor dis- 
allowed of God for them. Hooker, 

Disprover (dis-prbv'fir), n. One that dis- 
proves or confutes. 

Dispiinctt (dis-pungktO, v.t. [L. dispungo, 
dispunetum. See DISPUNGE. ] To point or 
mark off; to separate. Foxa. 

Dispunett (dis-pungkt'), a. Wanting in 
punctilious respect; discourteous; impolite. 
‘'That were dispunat to the ladies.’ B. 
Jonson. 

Dispungret (dis-piinj'), v.t. ]L. dispungo, 
to examine, to check an account— dis, and 
pungo, to pierce, to penetrate. See Ex- 
punge.] To expunge; to erase. 

Thou then that ha,s disprai.fd my score, 

And dying' wast tlie death ctf death. Sir H. Wotton. 

Dispunge (di-spunj'), v.t. Same as Misponge 
(which see). 

Dispunishable (dis-pun'ish-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
dis, neg., and punishable.] Without penal 
restraint; not punishable. Swift. 
Dispurpose (dis-peripos), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and purpose.] To dissuade; to turn 
from a purpose. 

Dispurse t (dis-p6rs'), r.f. To disburse. 
Shale. 

Dispurveyt (clis-p6r-va'). v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv. , and purvey. ] To deprive of provision ; 
to empty; to strip. 

They dispurvey their vestry of such treasure 
As tliey may spare. Heyviood. 

Dispurveyancet (dis-pSr-va'ans), n. Want 
of provisions; lack of food. 

D.iily siege, through dispnrveyance long 
And lacke of reskewes, will to parley drive. 

Spenser. 

Dispurveyedt (dis-per-vad'), p. and a. 
1. Emptied or stripped.— 2. Unprovided for. 
Fasten Letters. 

Disputable (dis-put'a-bl), a. [See Dispute.] 
1. 'That may be disputed; liable to be called 
in question, controverted, or contested; 
controvertible; of doubtful certainty; as, 
disputable opinions, statements, propoisi- 
tions, arguments, points, eases, questions, 
<S:c.— 2. Disputatious; contentious. ‘He is 
too for my company.’ Shak. 

Disputableness (dis-put'a-bl-nes), n. State 
of being disputable. 

Disputacity (dis-put-as'i-ti), n. Proneness 
to dispute. [Rare or obsolete.] 

Lest they sliould dull the wits and hinder the exer- 
cise of reasoning (and) abate tlie disputacity o[ tile 
nation. Bp. U'ard. 

Disputant (dis'put-ant), «, One who dis- 
putes ; one who argues in opposition to 
another; a controvertist; a reasoner in op- 
position. ‘A singularly eager, acute, and 
pertinacious disputant’ Macaulay. 
Disputant (dis'piit-ant), a. Disputing; en- 
gaged in controversy. 

There thou wast found 
Among the gravest Rabbis, disputant 
On points and questions fitting- Moses' chair. 

Milton. 

Disputation (dis-put-a'shou), n. [L. disp%t- 
tatio. See Dispute.] 1 . The act of disput- 
ing; a reasoning or argumentation in oppos- 
ition to something, or on opposite sides; con- 
troversy in words; verbal contest respecting 
the truth of some fact, opinion, proposition, 
or argument.— 2. An exercise in colleges, in 
which parties reason in opposition to each 
otlier on some question proposed. 
Disputatious (dis-put-a'shus), a. inclined 
to dispute; apt to cavil or controvert; char- 
acterized by disputes; as, a dispxitatious 
person or temper. 

The Christian doctrine of a future life was no re- 
commendation of the new religion to the wits and 
philosophers of that period. ; , 

Disputatiously (dis-put-a'slius-11), adv. in : 
a disputatious manner. 

Disputatiousness (dis-pflt-a'shus-nes), n. 
The quality of being disputatious. 
Bisputative (dis-put'a-tiv). «. Disposed to 
dispute; inclined to cavil or to reason in 
opposition; as, a disputative temper. 


mo, met, her; , pine, pin;., mote, not, move;; . tube, tub, bull;., oil. pound; ii, So, abuue; y. Sc ivy. 


.Fate, ftir, fat, fall; 
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Dispute ('liii put'). & PP- dimital; 

ppr. di!ipHliii;i. f L. diifimtii, to cast or reckon 
up: to comiuite; lienee, to weigh, exainino, 
investigate, discuss— rffe, asuiider, apart, 
and puto, to clean, prune, clear up, adjust, 
reckon,] 1. To contend in argument; to 
reason or argue in opposition ; to debate ; 
to altercate; to wrangle; as, the disciples 
of Christ disputed among themselves who 
should he the greatest. 

Tlierefore disunited lie in the synagogue with the 
JewH. Acts svii. 17, 

2 . To strive or contend in opposition to a 
competitor; as, we disputed for the prize. 

Dispute (dis-put'), v.t l.t To make the 
suVijeet of a disputation ; to argue ; to dis- 
cuss. 

Tlie rest I reserve until it be disjutied iiow the 
ina^jistrate is to do herein. Milton. 

W}u,it was it that yQ disputed yourselves by 

the way? Mark ix. 33. 

2 . To attempt to dispi’ove by arguments or 
statements; to attempt to prove to be false, 
unfounded, or erroneous; to attempt to over- 
throw liy reasoning; to controvert; as, to 
dUpniU-dxx assertion, opinion, claim, and the 
like. 

We might discuss the Northern sin 
Which' iiuide n selfish war begin: 

Dispute the claims, cirnange the cliancesj 
Emperor, Ottoman, wliicii shall win? Tennyson. 

S. To contend or sti’ive for. ‘ So dispute the 
prize.’ Dry den.— i. To c.all in que.stion the 
propriety of; to oppose by reasoning. 

Now I am sent, .'md am not to dispute 

My prince’s orders, but to e.xecute. Dryden. 


5. To strive to maintain; to contest; as, to 
dispiite every inch of ground. ‘ To dispute 
the possession of the ground with tlie Span- 
iar’d.s.’ Prescott. — fit To encounter; to 
meet. 'Dispute it (calamity) like a man.’ 
Shak. — Argue, Dispute, Debate. See under 
Augur.— Syn. To controvert, contest, doubt, 
rpujstion, argue, debate. 

Dispute (dis-put'), Ji. 1, Sti-ife or contest in 
words or by arguments; an attempt to prove 
and maintain one’s own opinions or claims 
hy arguments or statements, in opposition 
to the opinions, arguments, or claims of 
another; controversy in words. 

Could we forbear dUpute and practise love, 

We should agree as angels do above. UfatUr. 

;:2. Quarrel;: contention; strife; contest. 


Nor is it aught hut just; 

Tluit lie, who in debate of tnitli h.atli won, 
.Should win in arms, in botli disputes alike victor. 

Milton. 


—Beyond, or icithout dispute, indisputably; 
Ineontrovertihly. 


In prose and verso was owned nuithout dispute 
Through all the realms of nonsense absolute. 

Dryden. 


Disputer (dis-put'er), n. One who disputes 
or who is given to disputes; a controvertist. 


Wliere is the disputer of this world? i Cor. i. ao. 


Disputison,t n. [I’r.] Dispute. Chaucer. 
Disqualification (dis-kwo'li-fl-ka"shon), n. 
[.See DrsQUAUPr.] l. The act of disqualify- 
ing; the state of being disqualified; dis- 
ability; hence, the act of depriving of legal 
power or capacity; legal disability or inca- 
pacity; as, the disqualification of the Imrgh 
was brought about by corrupt practices; a 
conviction for crime is the cause of his dis- 
qualification. — 2. W ant of qualification. [In 
this sense the word is compounded of the 
prefix dfe, neg., and ffitali/icut'ioji.] 

I must still retain the consciousness of tliose dis- 
qualification.'! which you have been pleased to over- 
look. Sir y. Shore. 

S. 'That which disffualifies or incapacitates; 
as, conviction of a crime is a disquattftcaUmi 
for office; sickness is a disqualification for 
labour. 

It is recorded as a sufficient disqualification of a 
wife, that, speaking of her husband, she said, 'God 
forgive him.’ Spectator. 

Disqualify (dis-kwo'li-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. 
disqualified; ppv. disqualifying. [Prefix 
dis, neg., and qualify.] 1. To make unfit; 
to deprive of natural power, or the qualities 
or properties necessary for any purpose: 
used generally with/o?’; as, indisposition dfs- 
qualifm the body /or labour and the mind 
for study. 

Men are not disqualified by their engagements in 
trade from being received in high society. Southey, 


fix dis, iniv., and quantity.] To dimmish 
the quantity of; to lessen. . 

He tiien desired 

A little to disqnaiitity your train. Shak, 

Disquiet (dis-kwl'et), a. [Prefl.x dis, neg., 
amf quiet] Unquiet; restless; uneasy. 
[Haro.] 

I pray you, husband, be not so disquiet. Shak. 

Disquiet (dis-kwi'et), n. .Want of quiet; 
uneasiness; restlessness; want of tranquillity 
in body or mind; disturbance; anxiet 5 '. 
‘Long disquiet merged in rest.’ Tennyson. 
Disqtiiet (dis-kwi'et), v.t. ‘I’o distui-h; to 
deprive of ijeace, rest, or tranquillity; to 
make uneasy or restless; to harass the body; 
to fret or vex the mind. 

That he may . . . disquiet the inliabitants of Baby- 
lon. Jer. 1 . 34. 

AVhy hast thou disquieted mal i S.am. xxviii. 13. 
Why art thou c.ast down, O my soul, and why art 
tliou disquieted within met Ps. sliii. 3. 

Disquletalt (dis-kwi'et-al), n. Want of quiet; 

disquietude: unrest. Dr. H. Mo'ce. 
Disquieter (dii3-kwi'et-dr), n. One who dis- 
quiets; lie or that which makes uneasy. 
Disquietful (dis-kwi'et-ful), a. Producing 
inquietude. 

Disquieting (dis-kwi'et-ing), a. Tending to 
disturb the mind; disturliing; as, disquiet- 
ing apprehensions; disquieting rumours. 
Disquietive (dis-kwi'et-iv), a. 'Tending to 
disquiet. 

Disquietly (dis-kwi'et-li), adv. 1. Without 
quiet or rest; in an uneasy state; uneasily; 
anxiously ; as, he rested disquietly tlxsA night. 
[Hare,]— 2. In a disquieting maimer; in a 
manner so as to destroy quiet or tranquillity. 

‘ All ruinous disorders follow us disquietly 
to our graves.’ Shak. [Hare.] 
Disquietment (dis-kwi'et-ment), n. Act of 
disquieting or state of being di.squieted. 

‘ Disquietments of conscience. ’ Hopkins. 
Disquietness (dis-kwi'et-nes), n. Uneasi- 
ness; restlessness; disturbance of peace in 
body or mind. 

Disquietoust (dis-kwl'et-us), a. Causing 
uneasiness. ‘ Distasteful and disqidetous to 
a number of men.’ Milton. 

Disquietude (dls-kwi'et-M), n. Want of 
peace or tranquillity] uneasiness; disturb- 
ance; agitation; anxiety. 

By delaying it {to keep God’s commandments) we 
necessarily prepare fears and disquietude. Sharp. 

Disquisition (dis-kwi-zi'shon), n. [L. dis- 
quisitio, inquiry, investigation, from dis- 
quiro, disquisitmn, to investigate— di.9, dis- 
trib. , and qticero, qtmsitum, to ask. ] A fomial 
or systematic inquiry into any suliject, by 
arguments, or discussion of the facts and 
circumstances that may elucidate truth; an 
argumentative inquiry; a formal discussion 
or treatise on any matter; exposition; dis- 
sertation; essay; as, a disquisition on go- 
vernment or moi’als; a disquisitimi on the 
influence of mind on matter. 

His (our Saviour’s) lessons did not consist of dis- 
quisitions. Paley. 

For accurate research or grave disquisition he 
was not well qualified, Macaulay. 

Disquisitional, Disquisitionary (dis-kwi- 
zi'shon-al, dis-kwi-zi'shon-a-ri ), a. Helating 
to disquisition. 

Disquisitive (dis-kwi'zit-iv), a. Relating to 
disquisition; exaniining; fond of discussion 
or investigation; inquisitive. 

Disquisitory, Disquisitorial (dis-kwi'zi- 
to-ri, dis-kwi'zi-t6"ri-al), a. Pertainhig to 
disquisition; partaking of the nature of a 
disquisition; critical. Edin. Rev. 

Disrankt (dis-rank'), ut [Prefix dis, priv., 
and rank.] 1. To degrade from rank.— 2. To 
throw out of rank or into confusion. 

Out of thy part already: foil’d the scene; 
DisranJid the lines; disarm’d the action. Decker. 

Disrate (dis-rat'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
rate.] Naut, to degrade in rank or station; 
to disrank. 

Disrayt (dis-ra'), TO. Disarray; disorder. 

Come in manner of a sodaine tempest upon our 
armie . . . and put it in disray. Holland. 

Disregard (dis-re-gard'), h. [Prefixdis, priv. , 
and regard.] Ueglect; omission of notice; 
want of attention; slight; as, to pass one 
■with disregard. ‘Disregard oi experience.’ 
Whewell. 


2. 'To deprive of legal capacity, power, or 
right; to disable; as, a conviction of perjury 
disqualifies a man for being a witness. 

In spite of the law disqualifying hired champions, 
it i.s pretty clear that they were always to be had for 
money. C. H. Pear.mn, 

Disquantity t (dis-kwon'ti-ti), v.t [ Pre- 


Disregard (dis-re-gard'), v.t. To omit to 
take notice of; to neglect to observe; to 
slight as unworthy of regard or notice; as, 
to disregard the wants of the poor or the 
admonitions of conscience. 

Studious of good, man disregarded fame. 

Sir R. Slackmore. 


Disregarder (dis-rs-giird'ur), n. One who 
neglects. 

Disregardful (dis-rfi-giird'ful), a. bfeglect- 
ful; negligent; heedless. 

Disregardfully (dis-re-gard'fpl-li), adv. 
Negligently; heedlessly. 

Disfe^lart (dis-re'gu-ler), a. [Prefix dis, 
neg. , and 'repitta/’.] Irregular. ' DDregular 
passions.’ Evelyn. 

Disrelish (di,s-reTisli), n. [Prefix dts, priv,, 
and relish.] 1. Distaste; di.slike of the palate; 
some degree of disgust; as, men generally 
have a disrelish for tobacco till the taste is 
reconciled to it by custom.- 2. Absence of 
any quality that gives relish ; bad taste; 
iiauscousness. ‘liatefiillest dfercHsA.’ 3Ul- 
ton.—H. Distaste, in a figurative seirse; dis- 
like of the mind; aversion; antipatli}'. 

Men love to hear of their power, but Iiave .an ex- 
treme di.Krclish to be told of their duty. ISurkc. 

Disrelish (dis-rel'ish), v.t. 1. To dislike the 
taste of; as, to disrelish a particular kind of 
food.— 2. To make nauseous or disgusting; 
to infect with a bad taste, [Rare.] 

Savoury fruits, of taste to please 
True appetite, and not disrelish thirst 
Of iiectaroiis drauglits between. Milton, 

3. To dislike; to feel some disgust at; as, to 
disrelish vulgar jests. 

All private enjoyments are lo.st or disrelished. Pope, 

Disrememher (dis-rS-mem'bi5r), v. t [L. dis, 
priv., and B. remember.] To for, get; to 
ulioose to forget. [American and Irisb. ] 

I'll thank you, when we meet again, not to disre- 
memher the old saying, but let every man skin his 
own skunks. David Crockett. 

Disrepair (dis-re-par'), n. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and repair.] A state of being not in repair 
or good condition; state of wanting repara- 
tion. 

The fortifications were ancient and in disrepair. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Disreputahility (dis-re'put-a-bil"i-ti), n. 
The state of being disreputable. 
Disreputable (dis-re'put-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
dis, neg., and reputable.] Not reputable; 
not in esteem; not honourable; dislionour- 
able; disgracing reputation; discreditable; 
low; mean; as, dvtreqmtable companj;: it is 
disreputable to associate familiarly with the 
mean, the lewd, and the profane. 

Tlie House of Commons is a more aristocratic body 
than the House of Lords. The fact is, a great peer 
would be .a greater man now in the House of Ctim- 
mems than in tlie House of Lords. Nobody wants a 
second chamber, except a few disreputable indivi- 
duals. Disraeli. 

.Syn. Dishonourable, discreditable, low, 
mean, disgraceful, shameful, scandalous. 
Disreputably (dis-re'put-a-bli), adv. In a 
disreputable manner. 

Disreputatiout (dls-re'put-a"shon), n. [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and reputation.] Loss or want 
of reputation or good name ; disrepute; dis- 
esteem; dishonour; disgrace; discredit. 

I will tell you what was tlie course in the happy 
day.s of Queen Elizabeth, whom it is no disreputation 
to follow. Bacon. 

Disrepute (dis-re-put'), w. [Prefix dis, priv., 
.and repute.] loss or want of reputation; 
disesteem; tliscredit; dislionour. 

At the beginning- of the iStli century astrology fell 
into general disrepute. Sir IF. Scott. 

Syn, Disesteem, discredit, dishonour, dis- 
grace. 

Disrepute] (dis-re-puf), v.t 'To bring into 
disreputation, ‘ More inclined to love them 
than to disrepute them.’ Jer. Taylor. 
Disrespect (dis-re-spekt'), n. [Prefix dis, 
priv. , and respect ] 1. Want of respect or re- 
verence; disesteem. 

Such fancies do we then affect, 

In luxury of disrespect 

To our own prodigal excess 

Of too familiar happiness. fVords 7 Ccrth. 

2. An act of incivility, irreverence, or rude- 
ness. ‘ The vain disrespects of ignorant per- 
sons.’ Dp. Wilkins. 

What is more usual to warriors than impatience 
of bearing the lec'ist affront or Po/e. 

Disrespect (dis-re-spekt'), v.t To have no 
respect or esteem for; to show disrespect 
to. 

We have disrespected and sliglited God. Camber. 
Disrespecter (dis-re-spekt'6r), n. One wiio 
disrespects; one who wishes to east disre- 
spect on. ‘Witty disrespecter, s of the Sci’ip- 
ture.’ Boyle. 

Disrespectful (dis-re-spekt'fiil), a. Want- 
ing in respect; manifesting disesteem or 
want of respect: irreverent; uncivil; as, a 
dw)’esprc/»Z thought or opinion; disrespect- 
ful behaviour. ‘ Slovenly in dress, and dis- 
respectful in mmner.’ Godioin. 


ch, fl/iain; ch, Sc. loc/t; g, go; j.jbb; fi, Br. ton; , ng, sinji; . 9EH, t/ien; th, tMn; w, ivig; whj whig; zb, a^ure.— See Key. 
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DISSENSIOtrS 


D'iSRESirECTFULLY 


rnsrespecfcfiiliy (Ui.-i-rC-.-q.i'ki;i'uMi ), «(?!•. 
In a (iisreapeutful nianiiui"; iri'evurtutlj , 
uiicivilly. , , 1 

BisrespectfiiRiess {(li-j-ru-Kp-kunl-iiu^), n. 
Want 1*1 , 

DisrespecMve iMiH-roPiyiktiv). <v. iRsi'c- 
spectful. ‘ A dmvspecfM'e forgetfulness of 
t];> itiuroio’.’ Up. . m 

Disrevorencet (di.-i-re've-rens), r.t. [rrelix 
rfts, priv., and reverenee.] io deprive of 
reverence: to treat irreverently; to ilis- 

lionour. »S'«' 2'. jU«ai. 

Disrobe (dis-rab'), v.t. pret. & pp. difobed; 
ppr. dismbiwj. [Prefix cUs, priv., and robe.] 
IVi divest of a robe; to divest of giirnients; 
to undress; to strip of covering; to divest 
of any enveloping appendage ; to uncover; 
as, autumn disrobcii the fields of verdure. 

Tiiese two peers were disrobed of their i^Iory. 

ivotton. 

Disrober (dis-rob'er), n. One that strips of 
robes or do tiling. 

Disroot (dis-rot'), t’. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , and 
ntot.] 1. To tear up the roots of, or by the 
r{Jots. 

Whate’er I was 

Dismoied, what I ani is grafted liere. Ten?tjysoft. 

2. To tear from a foundation; to loosen or 
Tinderinine. 

A piece of ground liisno/ed from its situation by 
subterraneous inundations. Goldsmith. 

Dlsrulilyt (ilis-rol'i-Ii), ado. f Prefix dt.v, priv., 
and rule.] Irregularly. Chaucer. 

■ Disrulyt (dis-rolT), a. Dnriily; turbulent. 
Chawer. 

Disrupt (dis-rupt'), a. [L. dUruptm, pp. of 
dismmpo (dirumpo), to break or burst asun- 
der— dis, asmuter, and rumpo, to burst.] 

, Rent from; torn asunder; severed by rend- 
ing or iireaking. [Rare or obsolete.] 
Disrupt (dis-rupt'), v.t. To separate; to 
break asunder. 

Disruption (<li.s-rup'shoti), n. [L. disruptio, 
from disrumpo. See Diskupt.] 1. The act 
of rending asunder; tile act of bursting 
and separating; breach; rent; dilaceration; 
hi’eak-np; as, the diumption of rocks in an 
earthquake; the dtaruption, of a stratum of 
earth. , 

Sought 

To make disruption in the table round. Tennpsm. 

2, JEcdes. the term applied to the rupture 
which took place in the Established Church 
of Scothuid in 1843, when 474 niinLsters find 
professors demitted their charges. Those 
of them who had been sent up as commis- 
sioners to the General Assembly to meet 
on May 18tli, 1843, refused to take part in 
constituting it, protesting that the spiritual 
independence of the church had been vio- 
lated by the civil power, and retiring from 
the appointed place of meeting to another 
hall, constituted themselves into the Gene- 
ral A.ss 0 mbly of the Tree Protesting Church 
of Scotland. The eontrovei’sy preceding 
the rupture had lasted for ten years, having 
originated in the passing of the Veto Act, 
and has been called ‘the ten years’ conflict.’ 
Disruptive (dis-rupt'iv), «. l. Causing, or 
tending to cause, disruption; rending; burst- 
ing or breaking through; accompanied by 
disruption; disruptive forces. —2. Pro- 
. duced by or following on disruption; as, dis- 
niptive effects. 

Disrupture (dis-rupt'fir), v.l. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and rwgjtee.] 'Po rupture; to rend; 

: to sever by tearing, brealdng, or bursting. 
[Rare.] 

Disrupture (dis-rup'tiir), n. Disruption; a 
.rending asunder. : 

Dissatisfaction. (dis-sa'tis-fak"shon), n. 
[Prefix dis, priv., and satiiifaeUon.] The 
, : state of being dissatisfied; discontent; un- 
easiness proceeding from the want of gra- 
tification, or from disappointed wishes and 
expectations. 

The ambitious man is subject to uneasiness and 
dismtisfnctioit. Addison. ■ 

Syn. Discontent, discontentment, mortifica- 
tion, disappointment, displeasure, disap- 
probation, distaste, dislike. 
Dissatisfactoriness (dis - sa' tis - fak " to -ri- 
. nes), n. Inability to satisfy or give content; 

, a failing to give content. 

Dissatisfactory (dis-sa'tis-fak"to-vi), a. 
Causing dissatisfaction; giving discontent; 
mortifying; displeasing, 

; To have reduced the different qualification.s in the 
different states, to one uniform rule, would probably 
have been as dissatisfactory to some of the states, as 
difficult for the convention. Hamilton. 

.Dissatisfied (dis-sa'tis-fid),p. and a. Discon- 
. tented; not satisfied; 'notpleased; offended. 
-The dissatisfied factions of the autocracy.’ 
Bancroft. ’ 


Dissa,tisfy (dis-su'ti,s-fi), v.t. lu-et. A pp. dw- 
satisfied; ppr, dissatisfying. [Prefix dis, 
priv , and satisfy. ] To render discontented; 
to di.spletiBo; to excite uneasiness in byfriis- 
trafiing wishes or expectation.s. 

Wlien a new government is e.stablished, by what- 
ever means, the people are commonly dissatisfied. 

Hume. 

Dissaventure,! n. [It. dissaventura, mis- 
fortune, mishap. Sec Dlsapvkntuke.] Mis- 
fortune; mishap; mischance. 

Never knight . . . more luckless dissaventures did 
amate/ Spenser, 

Disscattert (dis-skat'ter), v.t. 'To scatter 
abroad; to disperse. ‘ The broken remnants 
of dissoattered pow’i'.’ Daniel. 

Disseat (dis-, set'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
.vfifff.J To remove from a .seat. 

This push 

Will cheer me ever or (fisseai me now. Shah, 

Dissect (dis-sekt'), v. t. [L. disseco, dissectum, 
to cut asunder, to cut up— dis, asunder, and 
saco, to cut. ] 1. To cut in pieces; to divide, as 
an animal body, with a cutting instrument, 
by separating the joints; as, to dissect a 
fowl. Hence appropriately— 2. To cut in 
pieces, as an animal or vegetable, for the 
purpo.se of examining the structure and use 
of its several parts, or to observe morbid 
affections of its tissues; to anatomize. 
Following life in creatures we dissect, 

We lose It in the moment we detect. Pope, 

3. To divide into its constituent parts for 
the purpose of examination; to analyse for 
the purpose of criticism; to describe with 
minute accuracy. ‘To dissect . . . fabled 
knights . . . ; or to describe races and 
games. ’ Milton. 

Dissected (dis-stdet'ed), p. and a. 1. Cut in 
pieces; separated by parting the joints; 
divided into its constituent parts; opened 
and examined. 

Or muiit every architect invent a. little piece of the 
new style, and all put it together at last like a 
sected map ? /iushin. 

2. In bot. a term sometimes applied synony- 
mously with incised and laciniated to leaves 
w'hich are cut, as it were, into numerous ir- 
regular portions. 

Dissectitole (dis-sekt'i-bl), a. That may be 
dissected. 

Dissecting (dis-sekt'ing), a. Used in dis- 
secting; as, a dissecting knife. 

Dissection (dia-sek'shon), n. l. The act of 
dissecting, or of cutting in pieces an animal 
or vegetable for the purpose of examining 
the structure and uses of its parts; anatomy. 

2. The .act of separating into constituent 
parts for the purpose of critical examina- 
tion. 

Such strict enquiries into nature, so true and so 
perfect a disseciton of human kind, is the work of 
extraordinary diligence. GrannUle. 

Dissector (dis-sokt'ur), n. One who dissects; 
an anatomist. 

Disseise, Disseize (dis-scz'), v.t. pret. & pp. 
disseized ; ppr. disseizing. [Prefix dis, neg. , 
and seize; Br. dossaisir, to dispossess.] In 
law, to dispossess wrongfully; to deprive of 
actual seizin or possession; followed by of; 
as, to disseize a tenant of his freehold. 

A man may suppose himself disseised, when he is 
not so. Blackstone. 

And piifring what I once did give, 

Disseise thee of thy riglit. G. Herbert. 

Disseizee (dis-scz-c'), n. In law, a person 
put out of possession of an estate xmlawfully. 
Disseizin (tUs-sez'in), a. In law, the act of 
disseizing ; an unlawful dispossessing of a 
person of his lands, tenements, or incor- 
poreal hereditaments; a deprivation of ac- 
tual seizin. 

Disseizor (dis-sez-or'), n. In km, one who 
puts another out of possession wrongfully; 
he that dispossesses another. 

Disseizoress (dis-sez'or-es), ?i. In law, a 
woman who puts another out of possession. 
Dissemblable (dis-scm'bla-bl), a. Not re- 
sembling; unlike. Puttenham. 
Dissemblance t (dis-sem'blans), n. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and semblance.] "Want of resem- 
blance. 

Nor can there be a greater dissemblance between 
one wise man and another. Osborne. 

Dissemblance (dis-sem'lilans), n. The act 
of, or faculty for, dissembling. 

I wanted these old instruments of state, 
Dissemilance and suspect. Old play. 

Dissemble (dis-sem'bl), v.t. pret, & pp. dis- 
sembled; p-^t. dissembling. [O.Fr. dissem- 
bler (Fr. dissimulcr), from L, dissimulo, to 
feign that a thing is not that which it is— 
dis, priv,, and simulo, to make one thing 
like another, to feign that a thing is that 


Rate, fUr, fat, fgU; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


wliich it is not, from sirnilis, like. See 
AssKJEliLls. ] 1. To hide under a false appe.ar- 
ance; to conceal; to disguise; to pretend 
that not to be which really is; as, I cannot 
dissemble my real sentiments. 

Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But— why did you kick me downstairs? 

y. P. Kemble. 

2. t To pretend that to be which is not; to 
put on the semblance of; to simulate. 

Your son Lucentio 

Doth love my daughter, .and .slie loveth liim, 

Or both dissemble deeply their affections. Shah. 

3. t ’To .appear like; to imitate. 

The gold dissembled well her yellow hair, Dryden. 

4. t To make unrecognizable; to disguise. 

I’ll put it (a gown) on, and I will dissemble myself 

in't. Shak. 

.SvN. 'To disguise, conceal, cloak, cover. 
Dissemble (dis-sem'bl), v.i. l. To be hypo- 
critical; to assume a false appe.ar.ance; to 
conceal the real fact, inotive.s, intention, or 
sentiments under some pretence. 

Ye dissembled in your hearts when ye sent me 
unto tile Lord your God, saying, Pray for us. 

Jer. xlii. ao. 

2.t To give a false appearance; to represent 
or mirror falsely. 

What wicked and dissembling glass of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia's .sphery eyne, 
Shak. 

Dissembler (dis-sem'bler), n. One who dis- 
sembles; a hypocrite; one who conceals his 
opinions or dispositions under a false ap- 
pearance; one who pretends that not to be 
which is; one who feigns what he does not 
feel or think. ‘Dissembler of his woes.* 
Beau. & FI. ‘ A deep dissembler, not of his 
affections only, but of religion.’ Milton.— 
Dissembler, Hypocrite. Dissembler, one that 
conceals what he is; hypocrite, one that tries 
to make himself appear that which he is not, 
especially to make himself appear better 
than he is. 

Dissembling (dis-sem'bl-ing), n. 1. 'The act 
of concealing under a false appearance; dis- 
simulation,— 2. The assumption of a false 
character; hypocrisy. 

Good now, play one scene 
Of excellent Shak. 

Dissemblingly (dis-senTbling-li), adi). With 
dissimulation; hypocritically; falsely. 
Disseminate (dis-se'min-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
disseminated; ppr. disseminating. [L. dis- 
semino, to scatter seed— dis, clistrib., and 
semino, to sow, from semeti, seed,] 1. To 
scatter or sow% as seed. [Rare. ]— 2. To scat- 
ter morally for growth and pi'opag.atiou; to 
spread; to spread abroad. 

Nor can we certainly learn that any one philoso- 
pher of note embraced our religion, till it had been 
for many years preached, and disseminated, .and 
taken deep root. Bp, Atteriury, 

3. To spread by diffusion or dispersion. 

A uniform heat disseminated through the body 
of the earth. IPoodseard. 

The Jews are disseminated through all tiie trad- 
ing parts of the world. i' Addison. 

Syn. To spread, diffuse, propagate, publish, 
promulgate, circulate, disperse. 
Dissemination (tlis-Bc'mui-u"shon), n. 'The 
act of scattering and propagating, like seed; 
the act of spreading for growth and perm<a- 
iience. "The of speculative 

notions about liberty and the rights of man. ’ 
Bp. Horsley. 

The Gospel is of universal dissemination. 

yer. Taylor, 

Disseminative (dis-se'min-at-iv), a. 'Tend- 
ing to disseminate; tending to become dis- 
seminated or spread. 

Heresy is, like the plague, infectious and dissemi’- 
native. yer. Taylor. 

Disseminator (di.s-.se'min-at-er), n. One 
who disseminates; one who spreads .and 
propagates. 

Dissension (dis-sen'shon), n. [L. dissensio, ; 
difference of opinion, from dissentio, dis- 
sensmn. See Dissent.] Disagreement in 
opinion, usually a disagreement wMch is . 
violent, producing warm debates or angry 
words; contention hr words; strife; discord; 
quarrel; breach of friendship and union. 
Debates, uproars are thy joys. 

Paul and Barnabas had no small and . 

disputation with them. Actsxv. s. 

Syn. Contention, discord, dispute, disagree-’ . 
ment, strife, quarrel. 

Dissensious, Dissentious (flis-.4en'shus), a. 
Disposed to discord; quarrelsome; conten- 
tious; factious. [Rare.] 

In religion they have a dissensious head; in the 
commonwealth a factious head Asekam. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abnne; f, So. iey. 



DISSENSIOUSLY 


DISSIPATED 


Dissensiousiy t ({lis-sen'.-;hus-li), ad w. In n, 
(iissuusioiis or tiiiarrelsome inannur. Chap- 
man. 

Dissent (iliS'Sent'}, v.i. [Jj. dissentio, to 
think otliorwiso, to disseiit— dfe, asunder, 
and sentio, to perceive.] 1. To disagree in 
opinion; to differ; to think in a different or 
contrary maimer: svitla from; as, they dis- 
fient from each other. 

The bill passed . . . without a dissetiiin^ voice. 

Hallam, 

2. Ecdes. to differ from an established 
church in regard to doctrines, rites, or gov- 
ernment. ~3.t To differ; to be of a contrary 
nature. 

Every one ought to embrace the religion which 
is; true, and to shun, as hurtful, whatever dissmteth 
from it, but tliat most which doth fartliest dissent 
. Hooker. 

Dissent (dis-sent'), 1. Difference of opi- 
nion: disagreement. 

Suspense or dissent are voluntary actions. Locke. 

2. Declaration of disagreement in opinion; 
as, they entered their disseiif on the jour- 
nals of the house.— 3. Scales, separation from 
an established church, especially that of 
England.— 4. t Contrariety of nature; op- 
posite quality. ‘ The dissent of the metals.’ 
Bacon. 

Dissentaneotts (dis-sen-ta'ne-us), a. Dis- 
agreeing; contrary; inconsistent. 

They disapprove it as to the Chris- 
tian religion. Sir P. Ry emit. 

DiBsentany t (dis'sen-ta-ni), a. Dis.sentane- 
ons; inconsistent. 

The parts are not discrete or dissentany, for both 
conclude not putting away, and consequently in such 
a form the proposition is ridiculous. Milton. 

[Some authorities read the word in this pas- 
sage dtenf ary. ] 

Dissentation (dis-sen-ta'shon), n. Act of 
dissenting. 

Dissenter (dis-seut'fsr), n. 1. One who dis- 
sents; one who differs in opinion, or one 
wiio, declares his disagreement, ‘ The dis- 
senters from this doctrine.’ Mountagiie.— 
2. Moles, one who separates from the ser- 
vice and worship of any established church ; 
specifically, one who separates from, or who 
does not unite with, the Church of England. 
Dissenterism (dis-seut'6r-izm), n. The 
spirit or the principles of dissent or of dis- 
Senters.'.''' ' : 

Dissentient (dls-sen'shi-ent), a. Disagree- 
ing; declaring dissent; voting differently. 

‘ Without one dissentmnt voice. ’ Knox. 
Dissentient (dis-sen'shi-ent), n. One who 
disagree,? and declares his dissent. 
Dissenting (dis-sent'ing), p. and a. Dis- 
agreeing in opinion ; separating from an 
established church; having the character of 
dissent; belonging to or connected with a 
body of dissenters; as. a dissenting minister 
or congregation; a dissenting chapel. 
Dissentions. See Dksbnsioxis. 
Dissepiment (dis-se'pi-ment), n. [L. dis- 
sepimentum, a partition— dfs, asunder, and 
sepio, to hedge in, inclose, from sepes, a 
hedge,] 1. In hot. a partition formed in an 
ovary by the united sides of 
cohering carpels, and se- 
pai'ating the inside into 
cells. — Spurious dissepi- 
mewfe are divisions in ova- 
ries not formed by the sides 
of the carpels.— 2, In zooZ. 
a na,me given to the imper- 
fect horizontal plates wliich aa. Dissepiments, 
connect the vertical septa 
in corals, and divide the loculi inclosed be- 
tween the septa into a series of cells com- 
municating with each other. 

Dissert] (dis-sertO, v.i. [L.dissero, dissertum, 

, to set asunder or apart; hence, to examine, 
argue, discuss— dfe, asunder, and sero, to 
. sow, to plant.] To discourse or dispute. 

A venerable sage, whom once I heard dwerting' 
on the topic of religion. Harris. 

Dissertate (dis'sert-at), v.i. To deal in dis- 
- sertatiou ; to write dissertations; to dis- 
course. J. Foster. 

Dissertation, (dis-sert-a'shon), n. [L. disser- 
tciUo, a disquisition, from disserto,ia. freq. 
oi dissero. See Dissert.] 1. A diseom'se, 
usually a fonnal discourse, intended to 
■ illustrate a subject.— 2. A written essay, 
treatise, or disquisition: as, Newton’s dis- 
sertations on the prophecies. ‘Plutarch, 
in his dissertation upon the poets,’ Droome. 
Dissertational (dis-sert-fi'shon-al), a. De- 
lating to dissertations; disquisitional. 
Dissei'tationist (dis-ser-ta'shon-ist), n. One 
who writes dissertations; a dissertator. 
Dissertator (dis'ser-tat-6r), n. One who 




writes a dissertation; one who debates. 

‘ Our dissertator leaimedly argues, ’ Boyle. 
Disserve (dis-siiiw'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and serve.] To serve badly; to injure; to 
hmt; to harm; to do injury or mischief to. 
[Rare.] 

He took the first opportunity to disserve him. 

Clarendon. 

He would receive no person who Yi’Q.A disserved 
him into any favour or trust, without her privity and 
consent Brougham. 

Disservice (dis-serivis), n. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and set'vice.] Injury; harm; miscluef. 

We shall rather perform goad offices unto truth, 
than any disservice unto their relators. 

Sir T. Bro-iuite. 

DisserviceaWe <dis-s6rivis-a-bl), a. injuri- 
ous; hurtful. 

Disservieeableness (dis-ser'vis-a-hl-nes), n. 
The quality of being injurious; tendency to 
harm. 

DisserviceaWy (dis-ser'vis-a-hli), adv. In- 
juriously. 

Dissettlet (dis-set'tl), u.t. Tormsettle. Dr. 
H. More. 

Dissettlement (dis-set'tl-ment), n. Act of 
unsettling. 

No conveyancer could ever in more compendious 
or binding" terms have drawn a dissettlement of the 
whole birthright of England. Marvell. 

Dissever (dis-sev'er), v.t. [Prefix dig, asun- 
der, and sevet'.] To dispart; to part in two; 
to divide asunder; to separate; to disunite, 
either by violence or not; as, the Reforma- 
tion dissevered the Catholic Church. 

Dissever your united strengths 
And part your mingled colours once again, Shah. 

Disseverance (dis-sev'er-ans), n. The act 
of dissevering; separation. 

Disseveration (clis-sev-er-a'shon), n. Act 
of dissevering. 

Disshadowt (dis-sha'do), v.t. To free from 
shadow, or .shade. 

But soon as he again disshadowed is. 

Restoring the blind world his blemished sight 
G. Fletcher. 

Disslieatliet (dis-sheSH'), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and i'/iflait/t.] To unsheath. 
Dissheathet (dis-she®H'), v. i. To drop or fall 
from a sheath. 

And in mounting hastily on horseback, his sword 
dissheathing pierced his own thigh. Raleigh. 

DissMpt (dis-ship'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and ship.] To remove from a ship. 
DissMvert (dls-shi'vOiO, v.t. [Prefix dis, 
asunder, and shiver.] To shiver in pieces. 
Disskivered speares, and shields ytorne in twaine. 

Spenser. 

Dissidence (dls'si-dens), n. [See D issident.] 
DisagTeement; dissent; nonconformity. 
Dissidence in Poland is dissent in England, 

Dr. R, G. Latham. 

Dissident (dis'si-dent), a. [L dmidens, 
dmidentis, ppr. of dissideo, to disagree— (its, 
asunder, and sedeo, to sit.] l.t Not agree- 
ing; varying. 

Our life and manners be dissident {torn theirs. 

Sir T, More. 

2. Dissenting-; specifically, dissenting from 
the established church. [Rare.] 

Dissident priests also give trouble enough. 

Carlyle, 

Dissident (dis'si-dent), n. One who dissents 
from others; one who votes or gives his 
opinion about any point in opposition to 
others: specifically, (a) a dissenter; one who 
separates from an established religion. 

Next year we hope a Catholic Oaths Bill will pass, 
and then ... we shall find all the popukr literature 
deriding all countries where a political oath is ex- 
acted from as the seats of the queerest 

old-fashioned bigotry. Sat. Rev, 

More specifically, (&) a Lutheran, Calvinist, 
or adherent of the G-reek Church in Poland, 
who, under the old elective monarchy, was 
allowed the free exercise of his faith. 

I have a great opinion of the cogency of the con- 
troversial arguments of the Russian troops in favour 
of the dissidents. Lord Chesierfeld. 

Dissight (dis-sit'), n. [Prefix dis, neg., and 
sight] An eyesore; anything offensive to the 
sight. 

Dissilience (dis-si'li-ens), n. [L. disilio, to 
leap asunder— dfs, asunder, and salio, to 
leap. ] The act of leaping or starting asunder. 
Dissiiient(dis-si'li-ent),a. [SeeDissiHENOB.] 
Starting asunder; bursting and opening with 
an elastic force, as the dry pod or capsule 
of a plant; as, a dissilient pericarp. 
Dissilition (dis-si-li'shon), The act of 
bursting open; the act of starting or spring- 
ing different ways. Boyle. [Rare. ] 
Dissimilar (dis-si'mi-ier), a. [Pi-efix dis, 
neg. , and similar. ] Unlike, either in nature, 
properties, : or external form; not similar; 


heterogeneous; as, the tempers of men are 
as dissimilar as their features. 
Dissimilarity ((lis-si'mi-ln"ri-ti), n. Un- 
likeness; wantof resemblance; diissiinilitudo; 
as, the dissimilarity of human faces and 
forms. 

Dissimilarly (dis-sFmi-ler-li), adv. In a 
dissimilar manner. 

Dissimlle (dis-si'mi-l§), n. [Prefix dis, neg. , 
and simile (which see).] Comparison or 
illustration by contraries, [Rare.] 
Dissimilitude (dis-si-mil'i-tud), n. [L. dis- 
similitudo—dis, neg., and similitudo, like- 
ness, from similis, like,] 1. Unlikeness; want 
of resemblance; as, a dissimilitude of form 
or chai-acter. 

Thereupon jjreiv m.urvellous dissimilitude,s, and 
by reason thereof jealousie.s, heartburnings, jars, and 
discords. Hooker. 

2. In rhet. a comparison by contrast; a dis- 
siniile. 

Dissimulate (dis-si'mu-lat), v.i. To (11.1- 
semble; to make pretence; to feign. Forth 
Brit ish Rev. 

Dissimulate,] «. Dissembling; feigning. 

Under smiling she was dissitmilate. Chmicer. 

Dissimulation (dis-8i'mu-la"shou), n. [L. 
dissiriiulatio, a dissembling, tvom dissimulo, 
dmvnmlatmn, to feign that a thing is not 
what it is—dis, priv., simulo, to make like,, 
from similis, like. See DissEMBiiE.] 3’lie 
act of dissembling ; a hiding under a false 
appearance; a feigning; false pretension; 
hypocrisy. 

Let love be without (firjiwtrfirritoi. Ronuxii. 9. 
Before we discourse of this vice, it will be neces- 
sary to observe that the learned make a difference 
between simulation and dissimulation. Simulation 
is a pretence of wliat is not, and dissimulation a. 
concealment of what is. Taller, 

Dissimule] (clis-si'mul), ii.t. To dissemble; 
to conceal. 

Howbeit this one thing he could neither 
nor pass oyer in silence. Holland. . 

Dissimuler] (dis-si'mu-l6r), n. A dissem- 
bler. Order of Com. Prayer, Ed. VI. 
Dissimullug,] n. The act of dissembling- 
or dissimulating; dissemblance; dissimula- 
tion. ‘Swiohe subtil loldngs and dfssfojui- 
lings.’ Chaucer. 

Dissimuloure,] A dissembler. Chaucer. 
Dissipable (dis'si-pa-bl), a. [See Dissix^atb. 1 
Liable to be dissipated; that may be scat- 
tered or dispersed. 

The heat of those plants is very, ffttopaWf. 

■ Bacon. 

Dissipate (dis'si-pat), v. t pret. & pp. dissi- 
pated; ppr. dissipating. {L. dissipo, dissi- 
patum, to spread abroad, scatter, disperse 
-r-diA', , asimcfei’, and the rare sipo, supo/ia 
throw. Allied probably to E. verb to sweep. ] 

1. To scatter; to disperse; to drive away. 
Wind dissipates fog; the heat of the sun 
dissipates vapour; mirth dissipates care and 
anxiety; the cares of life tend to dissipatd . 
serious reflections. 

The more dear light of the gospel , , , dissifated 
those foggy mists of error. Seldeu. 

2. To spend lavishly; to squander; to scatter 
propertyin wasteful extra-vaganee;toyvaste; 
to consume. : 

The vast wealth that was left him, being reckoned, 
no less than eighteen hundred thousand pounds, was 
in three years (fo'japoiJfff. Burnet, 

3. To weaken, as the mind or intellect, by, 
giving one’s self up to too many pursuits; to 
squander upon, or devote to, too many dif- 
ferent subjects. 

The extreme tendency of civilization is to 
, all intellectual energy. ; Hadlut. :. / 

—Dissipate, Disperse, Scatter. These words, , 
are in many cases synonymous, or nearly so, ] 
Dissipate, however, properly applies to the 
dispersion of things that vanish or are not / 
afterwards collected; as, to dMsipgtevapour; 
to dissipate a fortiuie. Scatter and disperse 
are applied to things which do not neces- 
sarily vanish, and which may be again 
brought together; as, to scaffer or disperse 
troops; to scatter or disperse trees over a 
field. — Syn. To disperse, scatter, dispel, 
spend, expend, squander, waste, consume. 
Dissipate (dis'si-pat), «.t. 1. To soatter;:to 
disperse; to separate into parts and dis- 
appear; to waste away; to vanish; as, a fog 
or cloud gradually dissipates before the rays 
or heat of the sun.— 2. To be extravagant, 
wasteful; or dissolute in the pursuit of plea- 
sure; to indulge in dissipation; to practise 
debaucheiy or loose conducT;; to live idly 
and luxuriously. 

Dissipated (dis'si-pat-ed), a. Loose; irre-,, 
gular; given to extravagance intheeXpendi-,: 




tiitv uf ,lfV.4rti fi) pWhnrt; !Ui<i 

vii'H; a-, a a!*-,--?/ >1 iujhi; a nte. 

Blssipation n. i ^ 

nf firattt’nim; clissjier^ioii; tliu stato or aciiics 
Usspcsrsiai; as. dihfilputtuii of va|M.uir or 

heat. , . , 

F'»rJ fuiif>«vtal, and forced rout. 

A! Uion. ^ 

% fn phyHk% the iii&ensihio loss of^ 

parti(?IeBof a body, which fly off, so that 
tliPisixiv is diminislieil or may iiltogbihoruis- 
{iSHif'iir,-- :! Tile arl, of weiikeniua Uie nund 
or intellect l)y Riving it up to too many 
pursuits; devotion of the .‘ittention to too 
mans’ dilferoiifc subjects; scattered or dis- 
tiMcted , •ittention.— i. That winch diverts 
and calls off the mind from any subject. 

‘ Prci-ented from iiiiisliing them (letters) b;y 
a tliiiusaud avooiitions .and diasipaUanti. 
Si'dff.—a. fridiilgeneo in dissolute and irre- 
gular conr.ses; a reckless and vicious pur- 
Ridt of pleasure; dissolute coiuhiet. 

Wliiil ! is it proposed tiien to reclaim the spend- 
tiii'ift from liis ifi.tsifriliaii and extrav.asiaiice. by 
filling ins pockets with moneys’ li'm. tVirt. 

-Giivh’ t)/ diaiiipniuni, in optics, the circu- 
lar space'npoii the retina of the eye, which 
is fcalvOU; up by one of the extreme pencils of 
rays issuing from any object. —Radius of dis- 
sipation, the riidlua of the circle of dissipa- 
tion. 

Dissitet (dis'sit). ». [L. dissitus—dis, asun- 
der, and situs, placed. ] Situated apart; 
scattered: separate. ‘Lands far and 

remote asunder. ’ Holland. 

Dissociahillty (dis-so'shl-a-biT'i-ti), n. 
Want of sociability. Bp.Warhurton. [Rare.] 
Dissoclatoie (dis-sd'shi-a-bi), a. [See Disso- 
ciate.] 1. Not well associated, united, or 
assorted; not sociable; incongruous; not re- 
concilable. 

Thev came in two and two, tliough matched in the 
n\Q’hX dtssociabls manner. Spsciaior. 

. Not only all falsehood is incongruous to a divine 
rnisnion, hut is dissociable with all truth. 

iVarbnrton, 

2. Having a power or tendency to dissolve 
social connections; unsuitable to society. 
Dissocial (dis-.srV.sId-al), a. [Dis and social.] 
Disinclined to or unsuitable for society; not 
social; contracted; selfish; as, a dimxdal 
passion, 

. Dissocialize (dls-so'shi-al-iz), v.t. To make 
unsocial; to disunite. 

Dissociate (tlls-sO'shi-at), i;.«, pret. & pp. 
dissociated; ppv. diasoaia-ting. [1. dissodo, 
diiwciatuni—dis, and sudo, to unite, from 
SQC'kis, a companion.] To separate; to dis- 
unite; to part; as, to dissocfMo the particles 
of a concrete substance. ‘ Dfssooiaffni; every 
state from every other, like deer separated 
from the herd.’ Buries. 

Dissociation (dis-s6'shi-a"shon), n. The act 
of disuniting; a state of Separation; disunion. 

It will add to the dissociaiion, distraction, and 
confusion of these confederate republics. Burke, 

DissoluMlity (di.s'so-lu-biT'i-ti), n. Capa- 
city of being dissolved by heat or moisture, 
and converted into a fluid. 

Dissoluble (dis'so-lu-bl), a. . [L. dissoluMlis. 
See Dissolve,] l. Capable of being dis- 
solved ; that may be melted; having its parts 
.separable, as by heat or moistm-e; converti- 
ble Into a fluid; susceptible of decomposi- 
tion or decay. 

, If all be atoms, how then should the gods 
Being' atomic not be off ? Tennyson. 

2. That may be disunited. 

Dissolubleness (dis'so-ia-M-nes), n. The 
quality of being dissoluble, : 

Dissolute (dis'so-lftfc), a. [L. dmolutus, pp. 
of dissotvo. See Dissolve.] l.t Enfeebled; 
relaxed, Spcrtser.— 2. Loose in behaviour 
and morals; given to vice and dissipation; 
wanton; lewd; luxurious; debauched; not 
: uuder the restraints of law; as. s. dissolute 
man; dmolute company. ‘ A wild and dis- 
solute soUier.’ JlJofie;/.— 3. Characterized by 
' dissoluteness; devoted to pleasure and dis- 
sipation ; : as, a dmolute life. — SYN. Dn- 
: curbed, unbridled, disorderly, wild, wanton, 

: bixui'ious, vicious, lewd, rakish, debauched. 
Diasolutedt (dis'so-Iut-ed), p. and a. loos- 
ened ; .uneonttned. G Bissoluted ha.iv." C 
Smart.: ‘ 

: Dissolutely (dis'8o-lut-li),n£fu. l.t In a loose 
. . or relaxed manner; so as to loosen or set 

free,"-:".’."' 

iTIisti were the prisons freed 

Both field and town with wretchedness to fill. 

Dryden, 

2._ In a moral sense, loo.sely; wantonly; in 
dissipation, or debauchery; without re- 
straint; as, to live dissolMfelp, 

Dissoluteness (dis‘s6-lut-nes), n. looseness 
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of minmcr,s and morals; vicious iiululgeneo 
in ideasnre, as in intempurauco and de- 
luiuchory; dissipation; !is, dissolrUeness of 
life or maimers. ‘ Chivalry had the vices of 
dissolutentm.' Bancroft. 

Dissolution (dis-sO-bVshon), n. [L. cUssolu- 
Uo, a lircakin.g up, a loosenin.g, from dis- 
solvo. See Dissolve.] 1. The act of dis- 
solving, liquefying, or changing from a solid 
to a fluid state by heat; the stiitc of under- 
going liquefaction; liquefiiction; ft melting; 
a thawing; as, the dissolution of snow and 
ico, which converts them into w,atei’. 

I am as subject to lieat as butter; a man of con- 
tinual dissolution and tliarv. .Shai'. 

2. The reduction of a body into its smallest 
jiarts, or into very minute parts, by a dis- 
solvent or menstruum, a.s of a metal by 
nitro-mnriatic acid, or of salts in water. — 

3 . The sojiaration of the parts of a Imdy by 
natural decomposition, or the analysis of 
the natural structure of mixed bodies, as of 
animal or vegetable substances; decompo- 
sition.— 4.t The substance formed by dis- 
sohnng a body in a menstruum; solution. 
Bacon. —5. Death; the separation of the soul 
and body. 

We expected 

Immediate dissolution, which we thought 
Was meant by death that day. Milton. 

6 . Destruction; the separation of the parts 
which compose a connected sj’stem or body; 
as, the dissdlutimi of nature; the dissolution 
of government. ‘ To make a present dissolu- 
tion of the -world.’ Hooker.— 7. The break- 
ing up of an assembly, or the putting an end 
to its existence. 

Dissolution is the civil death of Parliament. 

Blacksiojte, 

S.t The act of relaxing or weakening; ener- 
vation; looseness or laxity, as of manners; 
dissipation; dissoluteness. ‘ A universal dis- 
soDrfion. of manners.’ Atterbury. 

A longing- after sensual pleasures is a dissolution 
of the spirit of a man, and makes it loose, soft, and 
wandering. jfer. Taylor. 

—Dissolution of the hlood, in med. that state 
of tlie blood in which it does not readily 
coagulate on its cooling, when withdrawn 
from the body, as in malignant fevers,— 
Adjournment, Recess, Prorogation, Dissolu- 
tion. See under Adjournment. 
DissolvabHity {diz-zolv‘a-bil"i-ti), n. Capa- 
bility of being cUasolved; solubility. 
Dissolvable (diz-zolv'a-bl), a. [See Dis- 
solve.] That may be dissolved; capable of 
being melted; that may be converted into 
a fluid; as, sugar and ice are dissolvable 
bodies. 

Dissolvableaessfdiz-zolv’a-bl-nes), n. State 
of being dissolvable. 

Dissolve (diz-zolv'),v.t. pret. &pp. dissolved; 
ppi’. dissolving. [L. d-issoZ-uo, to break up, to 
separate— -tZ'is, asunder, and solvo, to loose, 
to free. See Solve.] I. To melt; to liquefy; 
to convert from a solid or fixed state to a 
fluid state, by means of heat or moisture. 
To dissolve by heat, is to loosen the parts 
of a solid body and render them fluid or 
easily movable. Thus ice is converted into 
water by being dissolved. To dissolve in a 
liquid, is to separate tlie particles of a solid 
substance, and cause them to mix with the 
fluid; or to reduce a soUd substance into 
minute particles which may be sustained 
in that fluid; as, water dissolves salt and 
sugar. 

A distinction is made between chemical and physi- 
cal solution: in the former case the substance is first 
altered chemically by the solvent, and the new body 
thus formedgoes into solution; in the latter, the sub- 
stance dissolves without alteration of its chemical 
nature.' Ferguson. 

2. To disunite; to brealr up; to separate; to 
loosen; to destroy any connected system or 
body; to put an end to; as, to dissolve a 
government; to dissolve parliament; to dis- 
solve a corporation.— 3. To loosen morally; 
to break; as, to dissolve an alliance; to dis- 
solve the bonds of friendship. 

To dissolve 

Allegiance to the acknowledged Power supreme. 

Milio7i. 

4. To clear; to solve; to remove; to explain; 
to resolve. 

Thou canst . . . dissolve doubts. Dan. v, i 6 . 
Dijjote this doubtful riddle. Massinger. 

5. To destroy the power of ; to deprive of 

force; as, to dissolve s, charm, spell, or en- 
chantment. : . ' 

The running stream dissolved the spell, 

And his own elvish shape he took. Aw- JF. Scott. 

C. To consume; to cause to vanish or perish; 
to destroy, as hy Are. 

Thou ... my substance. Job x.xx. 32. 


Seeing then that all these things shall \Htdissoiveiit. 
wliat manner of persons onght'y*^ to be in all lioly 
cuuversatuin and gocUiuess? 2 Pet. iii. ii. 

7. To annul; to rescind; as, to dissolve an 
injunction. —DiMoZreeZ blood, blood that 
does not readily coagulate.— ifeZZ, Dissolve, 
Thaw. . See under Melt. 

Dissolve (dlz-zolvO, v.i. l. To be melted; to 
1)0 converted from a solid to a fluid state; 
as, sugar cZi.s’soZrc.'; in water.— 2. To sink away; 
to lose strength and firmness. ‘The charm 
dissolves opuGC.’ Shale.— S. To melt away 
in pleasure; to become soft or languid.— 

4. To fall asunder; to crumble; to be broken; 
to waste awajq to perish; to be decomposed; 
as, a government may dissolve by its own. 
weight or extent; flesh dissolves by putre- 
faction. 

The great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inlicrit sluill dissolve. Shak. 

5. To lose physical strength; to faint; to die. 

If tliere be more, more woeful, hold it in; 

For I am almost ready to dissolve. 

Hearing of tJii.s. Skak, 

6. To be dismissed; to separate; to break up; 
as, the council dumlved. 

Slie, ending, waved lier hands; tliereat tiie crowd. 
Muttering, ffiVj'UiVffrf. I'emiyson. 

Dissolvent (diz-zolv'ent), a. Having power 
to melt or dissolve; as, the dissolvent juices 
of the stomach. 

Dissolvent (diz-zolv'ent), n. 1. Anything 
which has the power or quality of melting 
or converting- a solid substance into a fluid, 
or of separating the parts of a fixed body 
so that they mix with a liquid; as, water is 
a dissolvent of salts and earths. It is other- 
wise called a menstruum or solvent. — 

2. That which dissolves, breaks up, or 
loosens: in a figurative sense. 

The secret treaty of December acted as an imme- 
di.nte dissolvent to tlie truce. Motley. 

3. In med. a remedy supposed capable of 
dissolving concretions in the body, such as 
calculi, tubercles, Ac. 

Dissolver (diz-zolv'er), n. One who or that 
which dissolves or has the power of dissolv- 
ing; as, heat is the most powerful dissolver 
of substances. 

Dissolvihlet (diz-zolv'i-bl), a, liable to dis- 
.solution. ‘ Man ... of his nature dis- 
solvihle.’ Sir AL Hale. 

Dissolving (diz-zolv'iug), p. and a. Melting; 
making or becoiniug liquid; breaking up; 
seimrating ; vanishing. — Dissolving vieim, 
views painted on glass slides, which, by a 
particular aiTangenient and manipulation 
of two magic lanterns, can be made to ap- 
pear and vanish at pleasure, others replac- 
ing them. Thus, one view appears of great 
size and with great distinctness on a screen, 
and then, by the gradual removal of the 
slide from the focus, it gradually becomes 
fainter and ultimately vanishes; while an- 
other, faintly at first, but with progressively 
increasing intensity, replaces it. There are 
other modes of producing this effect. 
Dissonance (dis'so-nans), n. [Fr. dissonance, 
from L. dissonantia, discordance — dis, 
asunder, and sono, to sound. See Sound.] 

1. Discord; a inLxture or union of luir.sli, 
inharmonious sounds, which are grating or 
unpleasant to the ear; as, the dmonmiee of 
notes or sounds. 

The wonted roar was up amidst the woods. 

And iill'd the air with barbarous di.':so7nince. Miifoji* 

2. Disagreement; incongruity; inconsistency, 
Alilton. 

Dissonancyt(di!i's6-nan-si),n. Discord; dis- : 
sonance; incongi'uity; inconsistency. ‘The 
ugliness of sin and the dissonanoyot it unto 
reason.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Dissonant (dis'so-nant), a. 1. Discordant; 
harsh; jarring; unhannonious; unpleasant 
to the ear; as, dissonant notes or intervals. ' 

Dire were the strain, and disso7ia7tt to sing'. 

Thomsm, 

2. Disagreeing; incongruous; as, he ad- 
vanced propositions very dissotiant ivom 
truth. 

When (conscience) reports anything- to 
these, it obliges no more than the falseliood repotted . 
by it. Soutk. 

Dissonedjtiip- [Fr.] Dissonant. Chaucer. . 
Disspirit, "B-t Same as Dfspf?-iZ. 

Dissuade (dis-swad'), v.t. jiret. & pj). dis- 
suaded; pp_r. dissuading. [L. dmuadeo, to 
advise against— dfs, priv., and siiadco, to 
advise or incite to anything.] : 1. To advise 
or exhort against; to : attempt to di’a-vv or - 
divert from a measure by reason or offering: 
motives; as the: minister strongly <Zfe- 
SMuded the prince from adopting tlm mea- 
sure, but Ms arguments were not success- . 
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fill. — 2. To divei'fc .by pevsuasioii ; tn turn 
from ii purpose by argument ; ti i rendei* 
averse. 

We submit to Crraar, proinisinff 
To pay our wonted tribute, Irom tlie which 
We were by our wicked qiieeu. Stiit/c. 

B. To represent as unfit, improper, or daii- 
geroiiB. 

War. therefore, open or concealed, alike 
My vt)ice dissiiaiics. Milton. 

Diasuader (dis-swad'er), n. He that dis- 
suades; a deiiorter. 

Dissuasion (dis-.s\vjVi!hon), n. l. Advice or 
exhortation in oppoBition to something; the 
ai.'t of attempting, by reason or motives 
ofrered, to divert from a purpose or nieti- 
snre; dehortatioji. ‘ In spite of all the dts- 
tuiast'inii of his friends.’ Boyle.— -1,. A dis- 
suasive motive. [Hare.] 

Dissuasive (dis-swfi'siv), a. Tending to dis- 
suade or divert from a measure or pm-pose; 
dehortatoiy. ‘Bissuadvo reasonings.’ Abp. 
Seeker. 

Dissuasive (dis-swa'siv), n. Eeason, argu- 
ment, or counsel, employed to deter one 
from a measure or purpose; that whi(di is 
used or which tends to divert the mind 
from any purpose or pursuit.^ ‘A hearty 
dUmatihue from . . . the practice of swear- 
ing and cursing.’ Sharp. 

Dissuasively (dis-.swa'siv-li), adv. In a dis- 
suasive maimer. 

Dissuasory (dis-swa'so-ri). ?i. A dissuasion. 

This virtuous and reasonable person, however, has 
ill luck in all his dissuitsorw.^-. Jeffrey. 

Dissuasory (dis-swiVso-zd), a. Dissuasive. 
[Hare.] 

Dissunder (dis-sun'der), v.t. [Prefix dU, 
a.sunder, and tsnnder.} To separate; to rend. 
Chapman. [Kare or obsolete.] 
Dissweetent (dis-swet'n), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
imv., and sweeteii.} To deprive of sweetness. 

By excess the sweetest comforts -will be dissweetened. 

Bp. Richardson. 

Dissyllabic (dis-sil-lab'ik), a. Consisting of 
two syllables only; as, a dmyUaMc foot in 
poetry. 

Dissyllabiflcation (dis-sil-lab'i-fl-kri"shon), 
n. Act of forming into two .syllables. 
Dissyllabify (dis-sil-Iab'i-fi), v.t. To fornr 
into two syllables. 

DissyUabize (dis'sil-la-bi!i), v.t. To form 
into or express in two syllables. 

Dissyllable (dis'sil-lii-blj, n. [Gr. dw, double 
or twice, and syllahS, a syllable.] A word 
consisting of two syllables only; as, paper, 
iL'hitencss, virtue. 

Dissyinpatby (dis-sim'pa-thi^, n. [Prefix 
dk, priv., and sympathy.’] Want of sym- 
pathy or interest; indifference. [Hare.] 
Distaclde fdis-tak'l), v.t. [PretLx dis, priv., 
and taakle.) To divest of tackle or rigging. 
Distad (dis'tad), adv. In aw«t away from 
the centre; towards the far extremity; to- 
wards the distal aspect of the body. 

Distaff (dis'taf), n. pi. Distaffs (dis'tafe), 
very rarely Distaves (dis'tavz). [A. Sax. 
distmf, from staff and an old word signify- 
ing tow or flax, seen in the O.B. dke, to put 
the flax on the distaff; allied to L.G. diesse, 
the bunch of flax on the distaff ; G. dime, 
tow, oakum.] 1. The staff to whicih a bunch 
of flax or to w is tied, and from which the 
thread is drawn. 

The loaded d/siaff'm the left hand placed, 

With spongy coils of snow-white wool was graced; 
From these the right li.and lengthening fibres drew. 
Which into tliread 'neatli nimfile fingers grew. 

Trans, of Catullus. 

He’s so below a beating that the women find him 
not worthy of their distaves, and to hang him were 
to cast away a rope. Beau. &• FI, 

2. Fiy. a woman, or the female sex. 

His crown usurped, a distaff on the throne. Dryden. 
Distaff-thistle (dis'taf-this-1), n. Tlie popu- 
lar name of Carthamus alatus, a composite 
plant. 

Dlstain (dis-taiT), y. i. [O.I’r. desfeindre, Pr. 
diteindre, to cause anything to lose its 
colour— das for L. dis, priv., and teindre, 
from L. tingere, to stain.] l. To stain; to 
tinge with any different colour from the 
natural or proper one; to discolour; as, a 
sword distained noth blood. 

Place on their hfecls that crown distain'd with gore. 

Pope. 

2. To blot; to sully; to defile; to tarnish. 

: Siie distained her honourable blood. Spenser. 
The worthiness of praise distains his worth. Shak. 

3. t To take away the colour of, and hence to 
, weaken the effect of by comparison; to cause 

to pale; to outvie. 

And thou Tisbe, that h.ast of love such pain. 

My lady commeth, that all this may 

Chaucer. 
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Distal (dis'tal), a. [Prom (ffiifn/if: formed on 
the type of eentral.] IxiamiL hot. iind zool, 
applied to the end of alxme, limb, or organ 
fartliest removed from the point of attach- 
ment or insertion, or to the quickly-growing 
end of the organism of a hydrozoon; situ- 
ated away from or at the extremity most 
distant from the centre; as, the distal aspect 
of a bone. 

Distally (dis'tal-li), adv. Towards the distal 
end; towards the extremity; remotely. 
Distance (disTans), »i. [Fr. ; L. distantia, a 
standing apart, distance, from dkto, to 
stand apart— di's, apart, and sto, to stand.] 

1. An interval or space between two objects; 
the length of the shortest line which inter- 
venes between two things that are .separate; 
as, a great or small distanae . — 2. Remote- 
ness of place; a remote place: often with at. 

’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes tlie mountain in its azure hue, Campbell. 
He -waits at distance till he hears from Cato. 

Addison. 

3. Space of time; any indefinite length of 
time, past or future, inteiwening between 
two periods or events; as, the distance of an 
hour, of a year, of an age. 

Wliere was Ije, 

So blunt in memory, so old at heart. 

At siidi a distance from his youth in grief. 

That, iiaving seen, forg-otf T'ennyson. 

4. Ideal space or separation. 

Qualities tliat atTect our .senses are, in the things 
tlieinselves, so united and blended, tliat there i.s no 
distance between them. Locke. 

6. Contrariety; opposition. 

Banquo was your enemy. 

So lie is mine, and in sucli bloody distance. Shak. 

0. The remoteness which respect requires; 
often preceded by thy, his, her, your, their; 
as, keep your distance; hence, respect. 

I hope your modesty 

■\Vill know what distance to the crown is clue. 

Dryden. 

'Tis by respect and distance tliat autliority is 
upheld. Atierbury. 

7. The remoteness or reserve which one as- 
sumes from being offended, from dislike, 
&c. : often preceded by my, our, &o. ; as, 1 
will keep my distance from that fellow; 
hence, reserve; coldness; alienation of heart. 

On the p.art of heaven. 

Now alienated, distance and distaste. Milion, 

8. Remoteness in succession or relation; 
as, the distance between a descendant and 
his ancestor.— 9. In music, the interval be- 
tween two note.s; as, the distanae of a fourth 
or seventh.— 10. In horse-racing, a length of 
240 yards from the winning-post, at which 
point is placed the distance-post. If any 
horse has not reached this distance-post 
before the first house in that heat has 
reached the winning-post, such horse is dis- 
tanced, and disqualified for running again 
during that race. 

Tliis w'as the horse that ran tlie whole field out of 
dUtance. UEstrantre. 

11. Mint, space between bodies of troops 
measured from front to rear. Goodrich . — 
Mean distance of the planets, in astron. a 
mean between their aphelion and perihelion 
distances. See Aphelion, Peeihelion.— 
Proportional distances of the planets, the 
distances of the several planets from the sun, 
compared with the distance of any one of 
them considered as unity.— Real distances, 
the absolute distances of those bodies as 
compared with any terrestrial measure, as 
miles, leagues, &a.—Law of distances, a law 
obseiwed by Prof. Bode of Berlin, thus ex- 
pressed: ‘ The intervals between the planet- 
ary orbits go on doubling as we recede 
from the sfui, or nearly so.’ — Curtate dis- 
tance, See Ctjetate.— A cccssifiie distances, 
such distances as may be measured by the 
application of any lineal measure. — Inacces- 
sible distances, such as cannot he measured 
Ijy the anplication of any lineal measure, 
but by means of angles and trigonometrical 
rules ana iovmulse. — Apparent distance. 
See Appabbnt. — jJftnffian distance. See 
Meeidian.— ifne of distance, in persp. a 
straight line drawn . 

from the eye to the / 

principal point of the aL_^ 
plane. — Pomt o/ dfs- — - — — ^ 

tanoe, in persp. that .. 

point in the horizontal bV— 
line which is at the \ 
same distance from the \ 
principal point as the Angular Distance, 
eye is from the same. 

—Angular distance, the angle of separation 
which the directions of two bodies include.. 
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Thu.s, if the spectator’s eye be at any point 
o, and strfiight lines be drawn from that 
point to two objects A and n separated from, 
each other, the angle aob contained l>y 
these lines is called the angular dktrmue of 
the two objects. In the apparent sphere of 
the heavens distance always means angular 
distance. The term (apparent distance is 
frequently applied in the same case. 
Distance (dis 'tans), v.t. pret. & pp. dis- 
tanced; ppr. distancing. 1. To place at a 
distance or remote. 

I heard nothing thereof at Oxford, being tlieu 
sixty iuile.s distanced thence. Fitllcr. 

2. In racing, to leave behind in a race; to 
win the race by a great superiority: more 
spoeiflcally, to overcome in a race by at least 
the space between the distance and winning 
posts.— 3. To leave at a great distance be- 
hind; to outdo; to excel greatly. 

He distanced tlie most skilful of his cotemporaries. 

Milney. 

4, To cause to appear at a distance; to cause 
to appear remote. [Ihire.] 

His peculiar art of distancing an object to aggran- 
dize his space. ‘ H, Miller. 

Distance-signal (dis'tans-sig-nal), n. in 
rail, the most distant of the series of signals 
under the control of a signal-man, 
Distancyt (dis'tau-si), n. ' Distance. 

Distant (dfe'tant), a. [1. distems, standing 
apart, ppr. of di’sto. See Distance, ] l. Sep- 
arate; apart, the intervening space being of 
any indefinite extent; as, one point may be 
less than a line or ji hair’s breadth rfi.si'f/ /if 
from another; Saturn is supposed to be 
nearly 900,000/000 miles distant from the sun. 

2. Remote; as, (a) in place: as, a distant 
object appears under a small angle, (ft) In 
time, past or future; as, a distant age or 
period of the world, (c) In the line of 
succession or descent, indefinitely; a.s, a 
distant descendant; a distant ancestor; 
distant posterity, (d) In natural connec- 
tion or consanguinity; as, a distant rela- 
tion; distant kindred; a distant collateral 
line, (e) In kind or nature ; hence, not 
allied; not agreeing with or in conformity 
to; as, practice very distant from principles 
or profession. 

What besides this unhisppy servility to custom can 
reconcile men that own Cliristianity to a jiractice so 
widely distant from it ! Gcniernmmt of the Tongue. 

(/) In view or prospect; hence, not very 
likely to be realized; slight; faint; as, a dis- 
tant glimpse; a distant hope or prospect, 
(fli) In connection; hence, slight; faint; as, 
a distant idea ; a distant re.semblauce. 

3. Sounding remote or as if remote; sound- 
ing faintly. 

The boy's cry came to her from the field. 

More and more afw'Arah Teniiysou. 

4. Indirect ; not obvious or plain. ‘ In 
modest terms and distant phraseB.' Addison. 

5. Rot cordial; characterized by haughti- 
ness, coldness, indifference, or disrespect; 
reserved; shy; as, the manners of a person 
are distant. 

He fjassed me with a bow. Goldsmith, 

Syn. Separate, remote, removed, apart, far, 
slight, faint, indirect, indistinct, shy, cold, 
haughty, cool. 

Distantialt (dis-tan'shi-al), a. Remote in 
place; distant. 

Distantly (dis'tant-li), adv. Remotely ; at 
a distance; with reserve. 

Distaste (dis-tast'), n. [Prefix dis, priv,, 
and fasfe.] 1. Aversion of the taste; dislike 
of food or drink ; disrelish; disgust, or a 
slight degree of it.— 2. Discomfort; uneasi- 
ness. 

Prosperity is not without many fears and distastes, ■ 
and adversity is not without comfort and liopes. 

Bacon. 

3. Dislike ; displeasure ; alienation of affec- 
tion. 

On the part of Heaven 

Now alienated, di-staiice and distaste, Milton. 

Syn. Disrelish, disinclination, dislike, dis- 
pleasure, dissatisfaction, disgust. 

Distaste (dis-tastO, v-t. pret. ifcpp. distasted; 
ppr. distasting. 1. To disrelish; to dislike; 
to loathe; as, to distffiifd drugs or poisons.— 

2. To offend; to disgust; to ve.x; to displease; 
to sour. ‘Suitors are so distasted with de- 
lays and abuses.' Bacon. 

He thought it no policy to rfnrif/rj-.'e the English or 
Irish, but -sought to please them. Davies, 

3. To spoil the tiiste or relish of; to change; 
to the worse; to corrupt. 

Her brain-sick raptures 
C.annot distaste die goodness of a quarrel, 

Wliich hath our several honours all engaged 
To make it gracious. Shak. 

[Rare in all its senses.] 
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Bistasteftll ((lis-tfist/fiil), a. 1. .Nausyoiis; 
unpleasant ov ais^nstins to the taste.-- 2. Of- 
fensive; displeasing; as, II distaste/ul truUi. 
3. Indieating distaste, dissatisfaction, or dis- 
like; repulsive; malevolent. ‘Distasteful 
l(iok.s.’ Shak. — BY'S. Sauseous, offensive, 
di.spleasing, dissatisfactory. 

Distastefully (dis-tast'fuMi), adv. In a 
displeasing or offensive manner. 
Distastefulness (dis-tast'ful-nes), n. Dis- 
agreeableness; dislike. 

Distastive (dis-tast'iv), n. That which gives 
disrelish or aversion. 

Distasturef (dis-tast'ur), n. The state of 
being displeased, dissatisfied, or vexed. 
Speed. 

Distemper (dls-tem'p6r). n. [Prefix dfe, 
priv., and temper,} 1. An undue or unnatural 
temper, or disproportionate mixture of parts. 
Hence— 2. Disease; malady; indisposition; 
any morbid state of an animal body or of 
any part of it; a state in which the animal 
economy is deranged or imperfectly carried 
on: most oommorily applied to the diseases 
of brutes. 

Of no distemper, of no blast be died. 

But felllike .luturan fruit that mellowed long. 

Dryden. 

Specifically— 8, A disease of young d ogs, com- 
monly conaidei'ed as a cataiThal disorder, 
and in general oharactei’lsted by a ranning 
from the nose and eyes as one of the first and 
leading symptoms; it is usually aoeompanled 
hy a short dry cough, and succeeded hy 
wasting of the flesh, and lo.ss of strength and 
spirits.— Want of due temperatiire; ap- 
plied to climate; extreme weather, whether 
liot or cold. 

Countries tindfir the tropic of a distemper uniu- 
liabitable., 

6. Bad constitution of the mind; undue 
predominnnce of a passion or appetite.— 

6. t Wantof due-balance of parts.or opposite 
flualities and principles. 

Temper and d-LiUinper (of empire) consist of con- 
traries, Bacon. 

7. t -111 humour; bad temper. . 

I was not forgetful of those sparks, which some 
xaoxi^distentpers formerly studied to kindle in parlia- 
ment. : . Bikon Basiliki. 

8. Political disorder; tuiuulfc Waller.— 

9. Uneasiness, 

There is a sickness 

Which puts sonie of us in S/iak. 

SYK. Disorder, disease; sickness, malady, in- 
disposition, 

Distemper (dia-tein'pSr), n. [It. dUtempe- 
rare, to dissolve or mix witli liquid.] In 
pawting, {a) a preparation of opaque colour, i 
ground with size and water; tempera. (b) A 
kind of painting in which the pigments are 
mixed with size,, and chiefly used for scene- 
painting and interior decoration. Spelled 
also. Destemper. 

Distemper (dis-tem'p6r), v.t l.f To change 
the due proportions or temper of. 

The fourtho is, wlian thurgh the gret .abundance 
of hi.s mete, the humours in his body ben distem- 
pered. Chancer. 

2; To disease ; to disorder; to derange the 
functions of the body or mind.— 3. To de- 
prive of temper or moderation; to ruffle; to 
disturb. 

Strange that this Monviedro 
Shouldhave tlte power so to distemper me. 

Cole7‘idge. 

4. To make : disaffected, ill-humoured, or 
malignant.— 6. To disorder the Intellect of; 
to intoxicate. If 

Distemper (dis-tem'pur), v.t. [.SeeDKTEJl- 
PEK, a kinil of painting,] To make into dis- 
- temper. ‘Distempering the colours with 
:o.x-galI,’ Petty. 

Distemperancet (dis-tem'per-an.s), n. Dis- 
temperature. 

They (meats) annoy the body in causing distem- 
perance. Sir'I.Elyoi. 

Distemperate (dis-tem'pijr-rit), a. l. Immo- 
derate. [Hare.] 

Aquinas objccteth the distemperate heat, which he 
supposes to be in all places directly under the sun. 

- Raleigh. 

2.t Diseased; disordered. 

Thou hast thy brain distemperate and out of rule. 

Wodroephc, 

Distemperature (dis-tem'p6r-a-tnr), n. 

1, Bad temperature; inteniperateness; excess 
ofi heat or cold, or of other qualities; a 
noxious state; as, the distamperatiire of the 
. climate, tThe dfstempm'tttW’e of the air,’ 

' Abbot.— 2. Violent tumultuousness; outrage- 
ousness. -^3. Perturbation of mind, ‘Sprink- 
led a little patience on the heat of his dis- 
: temperature. ' Sir W. Scott— A Confusion ; 
coimnixttu’e of contrarieties; loss of regu- 


larity; disorder. — 5. Illness; indisposition. 
‘Pa.le distimperaiuir-.s and foes ti> life.’ Shale. 
Distempered. (di8-tein'p6rd),j). and a. l.Dis- 
eiisad in body or disordered in mind; as, a 
distempered body; a distempered limb; a 
distempered, Head or brain.— 2. Put out of 
temper; disturbed; ruffled; ill-humoured. 

The king is narvelloua distempered. Shak. 

8. Deprived of temper or moderation; im- 
moderate; as, distempered zeal.— 4. Dis- 
ordered; biased; prejudiced; perverted; as, 
minds distempered by interest or passion. 

The iin.uginatioii, when completely distempered, 
is tile most incurable of all disordered facultie.s. 

Buckminster. 

6. Disaffected; made malevolent. ‘Distem- 
pered lords,.’ Shak. 

Distemperedness (dis-tem'perd-nes), n. 
.State of being distempered. 
Distempermentt (dis-tem'p6r-ment), n. 
Distempered state; distemperature. Fel- 
tham. 

Distend (dis-tend'), v.t. [L. distendo, to 
stretch asunder, stretch out— dw, asunder, 
and tendo, to tend, to stretch, from the root 
of teneo, to hold, seen in Gr. teino, to 
stretch.] 1. To stretch or spread in all direc- 
tions; to dilate; to enlarge; to expand; to 
swell; as, to distend a bladder; to distend, 
the lungs. 

Tlie effect of such a mass of garbage is to distend 
the stomach. Priehard. 

How such ideas of the Almighty's power 
(Ideas not absurd) distend the thought ! Young. 

2.t To Bfu’ead apart; as, to distend the legs. 
8. To sti’etch out in length; to extend. 

Upon tile earth my body I distend. Stirling. 
What mean these coloured streaks in heaven dis- 
tended t Milton, 

.Syn. To dilate, expand, enlarge, swell. ^ 
Distend (dis-tend'), v.i. To become inflated 
or distended; to swell. 

And now his iieart distends with pride. Milton. 

DistensiMlity (dis-tens'i-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality or capacity of being distensible. 
Distensible (dis-tens'i-bl),* a. Capable of 
being distended or dilated. 

Distension (dis-ten'shon), n. Same as dis- 
fsnt'&n (which see). 

Distensive (dis-tens'iv), a. 1. That may be 
distended.— 2. That distends. 

Distentt (clls-tent'), a. Spread; distended. 
Some others were new driven, and 
Into gre,at ingowes and to wedges square. 

Spenser. 

Distent] (dis-tent'), n. Breadth. 
Distention (dis-ten'shon), n, [L. distentio, 
a stretching out, from , distendo. See Dis- 
tend.] 1. nie act of distending; the act of 
stretching in breadth or in all directions; 
the state of being distended; as, the disten- > 
iion of the lungs or bowels.— 2. Breadth; 
extent or space occupied by the thing dis- I 
I tended.— 3. The act of spreading or setting 
! apart. 

Our legs do labour more in elevation than disien- 
Hon, Sir H. WoUon. 

Distort (dis-ter'), v.t. [L. dis, asunder, and 
terra, the earth.] To haiiish from a country. 

(The Jews) were all suddenly disterred and exter- 
minated. Hpviell. 

Disterminatet (dis-ter'min-.'it), a. [L. dh- 
terminatus, pp. of distermino, distermina- 
turn, to separate by a boundai'y— dis, asun- 
der, and terminus, a boundary.] iSeparated 
by bounds. Bp. Sail. 

Disterminationi (dis-tor'min-a"shou), n. 
Separation. 

Disthene (di'sthen), n. [Gr. dis, two, and 
sf/tcKos, force.] Kyanite; amlneral so called 
by Haiiy, on account of its unequal hard- 
ness, and because its crystals have the pro- 
perty of being electrified both positively and 
negatively. 

Disthrone,t Disthronizet (dis-tlirOn', dis- 
thron'iz), v.t. To dethrone. ‘Vigent hhn 
disthronized.’ Spenser. 

Nothing can possibly dlslhrone them, but that 
which cast the angel-s from he.aven, and man out of 
paradise. Smith. 

Distich (dis' tik), n. [Gr. distich on, a distich 
— di for dis, twice, and sticJws, a row, a line 
of writing, a verse.] A couplet; a couple of 
verses or poetic linesmaking complete sense; 
an epigram of two verse.s. 

Distichous, Distich (dis'tik-us, dis'tik), a. 
Having two rows, or disposed in two rows, 
as the grains in an ear of barley, and the 
florets in a spikelet of quaking-gi’ass. Dis- 
tichous spike, a spike having all the flowers 
pointing two ways. 

Distil, Distill (ciis-til'), v.i. pret. & pp. dis- 
tilled; ppr. distilling. [Pr. distiller, from 


L. destUku to trickle down, to distil— dc, 
down, and stlUo, to drop, from stilla, a 
drop.] 1. 'To drop; to fail or issue in drops. 

Soft showers distilled, and suns grew warm in vrun. 

Pope. 

2. To flow gently or in a small stream. 

The Euphrates distilleth out of the motmteins of 
.4.rmeni.i. Raleigh. 

3. To use a still; to practise distillation. 
Distil, Distill (dis-til'), v.t. 1. To yield, 

give forth, or let fall in drops; to drop. 

The drow.sy hours, dispensers of all good. 

O’er the mute city stole witli folded wing.s, 
Distilling odours on me as they went 
To greet their fairer sisters of the East. 

Tennyson. 

The dew which on tlie tender grass 
The evening liad dUtilled, Drayton, 

2. To obtain or extract by the process of 
distillation; as, to distil brandy from wine. 

3. To subject to the process of distillation; 
to rectify; to purify; as, to distil molasses; 
to distil water.— 4. To dissolve or melt. 
[Bare.] 

Swords by the lightning's subtle force distilled. 

Addisou, 

Distillable (dis-til'a-bl), a. That may be 
distilled; fit for distillation. 

Distillate (dis-til'atj, n. In chem. & fluid 
distilled, and found in the receiver of a dis- 
tilling apparatus. 

Distillation (dis-til-iVshon), ?t. 1. The act 
of falling in drops, or the act of pouring or 
throwing down in drops.— 2. The volatiliza- 
tion and subsequent condensation of a liquid 
by means of an alembic, or still and refriger- 
atory, or of a retort and receiver; the oper- 
ation of extracting spirit from a suhstance 
by evaporation and condensation; rectifica- 
tion. In the commercial language of this 
country distillation means the nmimfactnre 
of intoxicating spirits, under which arc com- 
prehended the four processes of mashing 
the vegetable materials, cooling the, worts, 
exciting the vinous fermentation, and sepa- 
rating, by a peculiar vessel called a still, the ^ 
alcohol, combined with more or less water. 
The most common method of conducting 
the process of distillation consists in placing 
the liquid to be distilled in a copper vessel 
called the still, having a movable liead from 
which proceeds a coiled tube called the 
-worm that passes through water constantly 
kept cold. Heat being applied to the still, 
the liquid in it is volatilized and rises in 
vapour into the head of the still, whence 
passing down the curved tube or worm it 
becomes condensed by the cold water, and 
malces its exit in a liquid state. This liquid 
consists of alcohol mixed with a large por- 
tion of water. It then undergoes the process 
of Tectificatlon, in which the spirit is concen- 
trated and purified principally by means of 
re-clistillation. Distillation is of great im- 
portance, not only in obtaining spirituous 
liquors, but also in procuring essences, essen- 
tial oils, &c. In practical chemistry it is 
indispensably necessary, —Destructive distil- 
lation. See Destructive. —Dry distillation, 
a term applied to the distillation of sub- 
stances per se, or without the addition of 
water.— 3. The .substance extracted by dis- 
tilling. 

I suffered the pangs of an egregious death, to be 
stopt in, like a strong distillation, with stinking 
clothes. ' Shak, 

4. That which falls in drops. Johnson. 
Distillatory (dis-til'a-to-ri), a. Belonging 

to distillation; used for dlstillhig; as, distil- 
latory vessels. 

Distillatory (dis-til'ii-to-ri), n. 1. An apjni- 
ratus used in distillation; a still. —2. In her. 
a charge borne by the Distillers’ Company, 
and usually blazoned ‘ a distillatory double 
ai-med, on a fire, with two worms and bolt- 
I’eceivers.’ Called also Limbeck. 

Distiller (dis-til'er), n. One who di.stils; one 
whose occupation is to extract spirit by 
distillation. 

Distillery (dis-til'e-ri), «. l. The act or art 
of distilling. [Bare.]— 2. The building and 
, works wliere distillation is carried on. 
Distilment (dis-til'ment), n. That wlilch is 
drawn by distillation. [Bare.] 

In the porches of mine ears did pour ■ 
The leperous ffwftVwicjrr, Shak. : 

Distinct (dis-tingkt'), a. [L. distlnctus, pp. 
oidistinguo. See Distino'ukh. ] 1. Having : 
the difference marked; separated or distin- 
guished by a visible sign, or by a note or 
mark; marked out; specified. 

Darainion hold : 

Over all things that move on th' earth, / 

Wherever thus created,. for no place 

Is yet by name. Milton, 


Fate, far, fat, tnll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abwne; V, Sc, icy. 
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2. Dift’orent; separate; iiot the saine In mira- 
l)er or kind; as, he is known by distinct 
titles. 

To eft'end and judge are [j'i'.t*«rfofiice.s. 

5. Separate in place; not conjunct. 

The two armies which marched out togetlier, should 
afterivard be distinct, Ciarcmioit. 

4. So .separated or distinguished as not to be 
confounded with any other thing; clear; not 
confused; as, to reason correctly we mu.st 
iiave distinct idea.s. 

And so these twain, upon the shirts of Time, 

Sat side by side, full sunim'd in all their powers . . . 
liistinct in individualities, 

But like each other ev'n as those wlio love. 

Tennyson, 

5. t Spotted; variegated. 

Tempestuous fell 

His arrows from tiie fourfold-visag’d four. 
Distinct with eyes. ' Milton. 

Sys. Separate, different, disjoined, dis- 
united, well-marked, clear, plain, oljvious. 
Distinct,! r.t. To distinguish. Chaucer. 
Distinction (dis-tingk'shon), n. [1. disiinatio, 
a marking off, distinction, from distinguo. 
See Di-STiSSmsH.] 1. The act of separating 
or distinguishing; separation; division. ‘Tlie 
distinction of tragedy into acts.’ Drgden. 
Standards and gonfalons . . . 

Stream in the air. and for distinction serve 
, Of hierarchies, of orders and degrees. Milton. 

2. A note or mark of difference; as, the only 
distinction between the two is the colour, — 

3. .Distiugui.shing quality; a separation or 
disagreement in kind or qualities, by which 
one thing is known from another; as, a dis- 
Mnetion betrveen matter and spirit; a dis- 
Unction between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms; a distinction between good and 
evil, right and wrong, between sound rea- 
soning and sophistry. 

If he does really think that there is no distinction 
between virtue and vice, why, sir, when he leaves 
our hotise.s, let us count our spoons. 

BostueiVs Johnson. 

4. Difference re,g’arded; regard to distin- 
.guishing characteristics or circumstances; 
■as in the phrase, vrUhout distinction, which 
denotes promiscuously, indiscriminately, all 
to.gether, alike. 

IVIaid.s, women, wives, laiikont distinction, fall. 

Dryden. 

;6. The power of distinguishing in what re- 
spect two things differ; discrimination; dis- 
cernment; judgment. 

She (Nature) left the eye distinction, to cull out 
The one from the other. Benn. i?r FI. 

<5. Eminence; superiority; elevation of rank 
in society, or elevation of character; iion- 
■ourable estimation; as, meiiwliohold aliigh 
rank by birth or office, and men who are 
eminent for their talents, service.?, or worth, 
are called men of distinction, as being raised 
above otliens by positive institutions or by 
reputation. ~7. That which confers or marks 
eminence or superiority; office, rank, or 
public favour. ‘ Loaded with literary dis- 
tinetums.’ hlaoaulay. —S yn. Division, dif- 
ference, separation, discernment, discrimi- 
nation, rank, note, eminence. 

Distinctive (dis-tinjgkt'iv), a. 1 . That marks 
distinction or difference ; as, distinctive 
names or titles. ‘ The distinctive character 
: of the war.’ i?i«7ce.— 2. Having the power , 
to distinguish and discern. 

Credulous and vulgar auditors reijdily believe it, 
and the more judicious and distincti-ve heads do hot 
reject it. Sir T. Browne, 

Distinctively (dis-tlngkt'iv-li), adv. 'With 
distinction; plainly. 

Distinctiveness (dis-tingkt'iv-nes), n. The 
, .state or quality of being distinctive; distinc- 
tive character; peculiar or special indivldu- 
alitjh 

But the effort to add any other qualities to this 
refreshing one instantly takes away the distinctive- 
ness, and tlierefore the exact character to be enjoyed 
in its appeal to a particular humour in us, Ruskin. 

.Distinctly (dis-tingkt'li), adv. 1. With dis- 
tinctness; not confusedly; without the blend- 
ing of one part or thing with another; as, a 
prbjiosition distinctly understood; a figure 
defined. Hence— 2. Clearly ; plain- 
i ly. ■ ‘ The object I could first . distinctly view.’ 

, Dryden.— 'i. Separately; in different places. 

Sometimes I’d divide 
And burn in many places: on the topmast, 

The yards aiid bowsprit would I flame distinctly. 

. Shak. ■' 

4, t. With meaning ; Intelligibly ; signifi- 
■cantly.',; 

Thou dost snore there's meaning in thy 

snores.;'. ■ . Shak. ; 

iBYN.'OIearly, explicitly, definitely, precisely, 
plainly, obviously. 


Distinctness (clls-tiugkt'nes), n. 1. The 
quality or state of being distinct; a separa- 
tion or difference that prevents confusion 
of parts or tilings; as, the diWHcfnm of two 
ideas or of distant objects. ‘The soul's dis- 
f i«ct«.m-fi‘om the body.’ Cudioorth.—2. Nice 
discrimination; hence, clearness; precision; 
as, he stated his arguments with great dis- 
tinctness.— StYm. 1‘lainness, clearness, pre- 
cision, 

Distinctor (dis-tingkt'er), n. One who dis- 
tinguishes or makes distinctions, llolin- 
shed. 

Distincture (dis-tmgkt'ur),n. Distinctness. 
Edin. Rev. [Kare.] 

Distingned,! pp- [Er. distimjid.] Distin- 
guished. Chmicer. 

Distlnguisli (dis-ting'gwish), v.t. [L, dis- 
tinguo, to mark off', to distinguish— dt for 
dis, asunder, and stinguo, to mark. See 
Stigma, ] l. To indicate difference by 
some external mark; to set apart as dis- 
tinct; as, the farmer distinguishes his sheep 
by marking their ears. — 2. To perceive 
or recognize the individuality of; to note 
one thing as differing from another by some 
mark or quality ; to know or ascertain dif- 
ference. («) By sight; as, to distinguish 
one's own children from others by their 
features. (6) By feeling. A lilind man 
distinguishes an egg from an. orange, but 
rarely distinguishes colours, (c) By smell; 
as, it is easy to distinguish the smell of a 
peach from that of an apple, (d) By taste; 
as, to distinguish a plum from a pear. 
(e) By hearing; as, to distinguish the sound 
of a drum from tliat of a violin. (/) By the 
understanding; as, to distinguish vice fi'om 
virtue, truth from falsehood.— S. To classify 
or divide by any mark or quality which con- 
stitutes difference; to separate by clelinitions; 
as, we distinguish sounds into high and low, 
soft and hai'sli, lively and grave; we distin- 
guish causes into direct and indirect, im- 
mediate and mediate. — 4. To discern criti- 
cally; to judge. 

Nor more can you of a roan, 

Than of his outward show. S/tcr/e, 

5. To separate from others by some mark of 
honour or preference; as, Homer and Virgil 
are distinguished as poets, Demosthenes and 
Cicero as orators.— 6. To make eminent or 
known. 

To distinguish themselves by means never known 
before. Johnson. 

Distinguish (dis-ting'gwish), a. i. 1. To make 
a distinction; to find or show the difference; 
as, it is the province of a judge to distin- 
guish between cases apparently similar, but 
differing in principle. 

The reader must learn by all means to 
between proverbs and those polite speeclies which 
beautify conversation. 

2. t To become distinct or distinguishable; 
to become differentiated. 

The little embryo, in the natural sheet and lap of 
its mother, first f^zs^Tfr,^uts/ii!s into a little knot, and 
that in time will be the heart, and then into a bigger 
buiulle, which, after some days’ abode, grows into 
two little si 30 ts, and they, if cherished by nature, will 
become eyes. Taylor, 

Distinguishable (dis-ting'gwish-a-bl), a. 

1. Capable of being distinguished; that may 
lie separated, known, or made known, by 
notes of divQi-sity, or by any difference; cap- 
able of recognition; as, a tree at a distance 
is distinguishaljle from a' shrub; a simple 
idea is not distinguishalde into different 
ideas.— 2. Worthy of note or special regard. 

I would endeavour that my betters should seek me 
by the merit of something distinguishaile, instead 
of my seeking them. Swift. 

Distinguishahleness {dis-thig(gwish-a-bl- 
nes), n. State of being tlistingulsliable. 
Distinguishatoly (dis-ting'gwish-a-bli), adv. 
So as to be distinguished. 

Distinguished (dis-ting'gwisht). p. and a. 

1. Separated or known by a mark of differ- 
ence or by different qualities. —2. Separated 
from others by superior or extraordinary 
qualities; whence, eminent; extraordinary; 
transcendent; noted; famous; celebrated; 
as, we admire distinguished men, distin- 
guished talents or virtues, and distinguished 
services.— S yw. Marked, noted, famous, con- 
spicuous, celebrated, transcendent, eminent, 
illustrious. 

DistinguishedXy (dis-ting'gwisht-li), adv. 
In a distinguished luauiier; eminently. 
Swift. 

Distinguisher (dis-ting'gwish-er), «. 1. He 
who or that which distinguislies, or that 
separate.? one tiling from another by marks 
of diversity. 


If writers be just to tlio memory of Charles U., 
they camint deny him to liave been an exact ktiower 
of mankind, and a perfect distinguisher of tlmir 
talents. Dryden. 

2. One who discerns accurately the difference 
of things; a nice or judicious oiiservw. 
Distinguishl3lg(dis-tiiig'.gwihh-ing), a. Con- 
stituting difference or distinction from 
everything else ; peculiar ; characteristlo. 
‘Tlio distinguishing doctrines of our holy re- 
ligion.’ Locke.— Distinguishing pennant, the 
special fla.g of a ship, or a particular pen- 
nant hoisted to call attention to signals. 
Distiuguishmgly ( dis - tin,g' gwish- ing - !i ), 
adv. With distinction; with some mai’k of 
preference; markedly. 

Some call me a Tory, because the head.? of that 
party have been dtstingnishingly favourable to me. 

Pope. 

DistlngiHshment (dis-ting'gwisli-ment). n. 
Distinction; observation of difference. 

And mannerly ciutinsruh'hvzent leave out 
Betwixt the prince and beg’g'ar. Shak. 

Distitle (dis-ti'tl), v.t. [Prefix tffs, priv., and 
title.] To deprive of right. 

Distoma (dis'to-ma), «. [Gr. dis, twice, ami 
stoma, the mouth.] A genus of trematode 
or suctorial parasitical worms or llukes, 
inhabiting various parte in dilferent ani- 
mals. D. hepaticum, or common liver fluke, 
is the best known. It inhabits the gall- 
bladder or ducts of the liver in sheep, and 
is tlie cause of the disease known as the rot. 
They have also been discovered in man 
(tliough rarely), the horse, the hog, the 
rabbit, birds, &c. In fonn it is ovate, flat- 
tened, and presents two suckers (whence the 
name), of which the anterior is perforated 
by the aperture of the mouth. A branched 
water- vascular system is present, and opens 
posteriorly by a small aperture. In D. Ian- 
ceolatum the intestine is divided into two 
branches, but these are simple tubes, and are 
not branched. All the animals of this genus 
present the strange phenomenon knoVvn as 
‘alternation of generation,’ 

Distort (dis-tort'), v.t. [L. distorqueo, dis- 
tortum, to turn different ways, to twist, to 
distort— d?'s, asunder, and torqueo, to twist.] 
1. To tavist out of natural or reguliu’ shape; 
as, to distort the neck, the limbs, or the 
body; to distort the features.— 2. To force 
or put out of the true bent or direction; to 
bias. 

Wrath and malice, envy and revenge distort the 
understanding. TUlotsoti. . 

,3. To ivrest from the true meaning; to per- 
vert; as, to distort passages of Scripture, or 
their meaning.— S yn, To twist, wrest, de- 
form, pervert, bend. 

Distort! (dis-tort'), «. Distorted. 

Her face was ugly and her mouth iffrtoX. 

Spenser. 

Distorted (dis-tort'ed), and a. TwisterX 
out of natural or regular shape; wrested; 
perverted. 

The .sick man Is distorted grown and changed, . 
Fearful to look upon. J. Bailiie. 

Distorter (dis-tort'er), n. One who or that 
which distorts. 

Distortion (dis-tor'shon), n. [L. distorlio, 
a distorting, from distorqueo. See Distort.] 

1. The act of distorting; a twisting out of 
regular shape; a twisting or writhing mo- 
tion; as, the distortions of the face or body. 

2. The state of being twisted out of shape; 
deviation from natural shape or position; 

. an unnatural direction of parts from wiiat- 
ever cause, as a cui'ved spine, a wry mouth, 
squinting, &c. ; crookedness.— 3. A perver- 
sion of the true meaning of words. 

These absurdities are all framed ... by a childish 
distortion of my words. Bp. Wren. - 


Distortive (dis-tort'lv), a. 1. That distorts; 
causing distortions. Quar. Rev.— 2. Having 
distortions; distorted.. 

Distorter (dis-tort'or), ?i. [L.L.] One who 
or that which distorts.— iJistar tor oris, in 
anat, a name given to one of the zygomatic 
muscles, fi’om its distorting the mouth, as 
in rage, grinning, <&o. 

Distourhle,! u.fc [Er.] To disturb. 


Muche they distottrbled me, 

For sore I drad to harmed be. Chaucer. 


Distract (dis-trakt'). v.t. [L. distraho, dis- 
traatum, to drag or pull asunder, to perplex 
—dit, asunder, and h'tffio, to draw; whence 
tractable, trace, &c. The old participle dis- 
traught is obsolete as a part of the verb. 
See Distraught.] l. To draw apart; to pull 
in different directions, and separate; hence, 
to divide; to separate ; and hence, to throw 
into confusion. Sometimes in a literal sense. 


g, £ 10 ; j.Joh; ii, Er. ton; ng, sing; 'i’H,.f7ten; th, ffdn; \v, wig; wh, iMig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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Mcw! a-orthy sir, ro.! throw away 

Tlie alsiu>]ure soleiicrslup you by jaiid , 
Ihsirac.-a army, wliich doth moat consist^ 

Of war-marli'd footmen. 

2 . l"o tufii or liniw from fuiy objoct; 
vert from any point towartl another point, 
or toward yurions other olijects; as, toai.s'- 
the attention. 

if ho cannot Jivoid the eya of the observer, lie 
Jioiifs to dislmd it by a miiltipUcity oi the object. 

'I'o draw towm’fl diffurent objects; tofu* 
witii different onnsiaeratiuiis; to perplex; to 
confound; to Ininiss; ms, to distrccct the 
mind with cares; you distract me with your 
cL'iniour. 

A dinusn!id cKternal details must be left put as ir- 
reV-vant and ejuly serving to distract and inislead the 
obV“rvf‘r. 

4 To disorder the reason of; to derange tlie 
regular operations of the intellect of; to 
render insane: most frequently used in the 
participle distruetcA (which see). 

A poor mad soul, . . . poverty hath distracted her. 

Shak. 

Distractt (tlis-traktO, «■ Mad. 

With this she fell distract, 

Anti, her attendants .-ib.sent, swallowed tire. Shak. 

: Distracted (dis-traWed), a. Disordered in 
intellect; deranged; perple.xed; mad; fran- 

Kemeinber thee 1 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this globe. Shak. 

Distractedly (dis-trakt'ed-li), adv. Madly; 
insanely; wildly. 

Distractedness (dis-trakt'cd-nes), n. A 
state of being mad; madness. 

Distracter (dis-trakt'er), n. One who or 
that which distracts. 

Dlstractful (di,s-trakt'fnl), a. Distracting. 
[Hare.] 

Distractihle (dis-trakt'i-l)!), a. Capable of 
being drawn aside. 

Distractile (dis-traktTl), n. In bot. a term 
invented by Hidiard to denote a connective 
. which divides into two unequal portions, 
one of which supports a cell, and the other 
not, as in the plants of the sage genus. 
Distraction (dls-trak'shon), n. [L. dUtrae- 
tio, a pulling asunder, dissension, from dis- 
tmko. See Distkact.] 1. The act of dis- 
tracting; a drawing apart; separation. ‘ Un- 
capable of distradian from him with whom 
thou wert one.’ Bp. Hall. — 2. Confusion 
: from multiplicity of objects crowding on the 
mind and calling the attention different 
ways; perplexity; embarrassment. 

That ye may attend upon the Lord without dis- 
traetiun. iCor. vii. 35. 

a Confusion of affairs; tumult; disorder; 
as, political distractiom. 

Never was known a night of such distraction. 

Dryden. 

4 . Madness; a state of disordered reason; 
frenzy; insanity, ‘ In the disimotion of his 
madding fever.’ Shale. 

This savours not much of distraction. Skak. 

5. Folly in the extreme, or amounting to 
.insanity. 

Oil the supposition of the truth of the birth, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Clirist, irreligion is notliing 
bsttet than disiraetton. Buckminster. 

0, Violent mental excitement; extreme per- 
turbation or agony of mind, as from pain 
. or gi’ief; as, this toothache drives me to 
. distraction. : 

This quiet sail is a noiseless wing 
To waft me from (fjjrrarfzwt. Syron. 

The disiractiou of tlie children, wlio saw both 
. their parents expiring together, would have melted 
the hardest heart. Taller. 

y.t Diversity of direction; vaidety of route. 
While he was yet in Rome, 

His power went out in such as 

Beguiled all spies. Shak. 

[The moaning of the term in this extract, 
however, is rather doubtful, and some 
commentators understand by it detach- 
ments, or separate bodiesof men.]— 8. Any- 
thing calling the mind away from busi- 
, ness, study, care, or the like; anything 
: giving the mind a new and less onerous oe- 
. ciipation; a diversion: as, after a spell of 
hard work I found boating a wholesome 
; dfetTOotioii; the distraetiom of a city are 
: enemies to study,— S yn. Perplexity, embar- 
, rassment, disturbance, disorder, dissension, 
tumult, derangement, insanity, madness, 

I frenzy; diversion, recreation. 

Distractions t (dis-trak'shns), a. Distrac- 
, 'tive. ■ 

Without such a nature, it would render his provi- 
dence, to. Imman apprehension, laborious ana dis- 
traclious. . : Cud 70 orik. 


Distractive (dis-friikt'iv), a. Causing per- 
ple.xity; as, distmetive cares. 

Distrain (dis-tran'), r. f. [O.Fr. dcstraindra, 
from L. distrvngerc, to hold or draw in 
different directions, to detain, hinder, mo- 
lest, and, in 1. L. , to exercise severity niton 
with the view of constraining a person to do 
something by the exaction of a pledge, by 
fine or impriaonment— dis, asunder, and 
stringere, to draw tight, to strain. See 
S'r.K,AiS. Akin distress, district] l.t To 
rend; to tear asunder. 


That same net so cunningly w,a.s wound, 

Tliat neither force nor guile might it distrains. 

Spoisev. 

2.t To seize; to take possession of. 


Here’s Beaufort, that regards nor God nor 
Hath here distrain'd the Tower to his use. Shak. 


S. In law, to seize for debt; to take a per- 
sonal chattel from the possession of a wrong- 
doer into the possession of the injured party, 
to satisfy a demand, or compel the perform- 
ance of a duty; as, to distrain goods for 
rent or for an amercement. —4. t To re- 
strain; to bind; to confine. ‘Distrained, 
with chains.’ Chaucer. 

Distraia (dis-tran'), v.i. To make seizure 
of goods. ‘ On whom I cannot distrain for 
debt.’ Camden. 

For neglecting to do suit to the lord’s court or 
other personal service, the lord may distf'ain of com- 
mon right. J}/acks£ont\ 

Distrainable ( dis-tran'a-bl ), a. That is 
liable to be taken for distress. 

Distrainer, Distrainor (dis-trau'fir), n. 
He who seizes goods for debt or sendee. 
Distraint (dis-trant'), n. A distress or dis- 
training. 

Distrait (dis-tra), a. [Fr. ] Abstracted; 
absent-minded ; inattentive. 

Distraught t (dis-trat'), p. and a. 1, Drawn 
apart; separated. 

His greedy throte, therewith in two distraught. 

Spenser. 

2. Distracted; perplexed. 

T 0 doubt betwixt our senses and our souls 

Whicli are the most distraught and full of pain. 

E. B, Brosvnzng. 

Distream (dis-trem'), r.f. [Prefix dis, asun- 
der, and stream. ] To spread or flow over. 

Yet o'er tliat virtuous blusli distreams a tear. 

Skenstons, 

Distress (dis-tresO, n. [O.Fr. destresse, des- 
treec, oppression, from destrecer, to oppress, 
from the hypothetical L.L. destHetiare, 
from L. districtus, pp. of distringo, to draw 
apart, to bind, hinder, molest. See Dis- 
TRAIH.] 1. Extreme pain; anguish of body 
or mind; as, to suffer great distress from the 
gout, or from the loss of near friends. 

With sorrow and heart’s distress 
Wearied I fell asleep. Milton. 

2. Tliat which causes suffering; affliction; 
calamity: adversity; misery. 

On earth distress of nations. Luke xxi, 25. 

3. A state of danger; as, a ship in dis- 
tress, from leaking, loss of spars, or want 
of pi'ovisions or water, Ac. — 4. In law, 
(a) the act of distraining; the taking of any 
personal chattel from a wrong-doer to 
answer a demand or procure satisfaction 
for a wrong committed. Distress, in its 
most simple form, may be stated to be 
the taking of personal chattels out of the 
possession of an alleged defaulter or wrong- 
doer, for the purpose of compelling him, 
through the inconvenience resulting from 
the withholding of such personal chattels, 
to perform the act in respect of which he is a 

. defaulter, or to make compensation for the 
wrong' which he has committed. Distresses 
may be had for various kinds of injuries, 
and as a means of enforcing process, or the 
performance of certain acts in various cases, 
but the most usual injiuy for which a dis- 
tress may be taken is that of non-pa 5 Tnent 
of rent. The subject of distress is one of 
great extent, and in the English la-vv in- 
volves a great number of particular cases.— 
Infinite distress, one that has no bounds 
with regard to its quantity, and may be re- 
peated from time to time until the stub- 
bornness of the party is conquered. Such 
are distresses for fealty or suit of court, 
and for compelling jurors to attend. (6) The 
thing taken by distraining; that which is 
seized to procure satisfaction. 

A distress of household goods shall be impounded 
under cover. If the lessor does not find suiRcient 
distress on the premises, &c. Blackstone. 

(fi) In Scots law, a pledge taken by the sheriff 
from those who came to fairs, for their good 
behaviour, which, at the end of the fair or 
market, was delivered back if uo harm were 


done,— SYN. Suffering, pain, agony, misery, 
calaniitj', misfortune, adversity. 

Distress (dis-tresO, v.t. 1. To afflict greatly; 
to iifflict with pain or anguish; to Inirass; to 
oppress or crush tvith calamity; to make 
miserable. 

Distress not the Moabites. Dent. ii. g. 

We are troubled on every side, but not distressed. 

3 Cor. iv. 8. 

2. To compel or constrain by pain or suffer- 
ing. 

Men who can neither be distressed nor won into a. 
sacrifice of duty. Hamilton. 

3. In law, to seize for debt; to distrain.— 
Syn. To pain, grieve, afflict, harass, trouble, 
perplex. 

Distressed, Distrest (dis-tre.st'), p. and c. 
Suffering great pain or torture; severely 
afflicted; harassed; oppres.sed with calamity 
or misfortune. ‘Afllicted or distressed irt 
mind, body, or estate.’ Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Of all the griefs that harass the 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest. Johnson. 

Distressedness (dis-trest'nes), n. A state 
of being greatly pained. 

Distressful (dis-tres'ftff), a. l. Inflicting- 
or bringing distress; calamitous; as, a dis- 
ti-essful event. ‘ A distressful stroke. ’ Shak. 
2. Indicating distress; proceeding from: 
pain or anguish ; as, distressful cries. — 
8. Attended with poverty or misery; gainedi 
by severe toil. 

Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 

Who with a body fill’d and vacant mind 

Gets him to rest, crauim’d with disireA'AfuI bread. 

Shak, 

Distressfully (dis-tres'ffll-li), adv. in a 
painful manner. 

Distressing (dis-tres'ing), a. Very afflict- 
ing; affecting with severe pain; as, a dis- 
tressing sickness. 

Distressingly (dis-tres'ing-li), adv. In a 
distressing manner; with great pain. 
Distreyne,t uf. [See Distrain,] To con- 
strain. 

The holy chirche distreyneih him for to do opem 
penance. Chancer. 

Distributable (dis-tri'but-a-hl), a. [See 
Distribute.] That may be distributed ; 
that may be assigned in portions. 
Distributary (dis-tri'but-a-ri), a. That dis- 
ti’ibutes or is distributed; distributive. 
Distribute (dis-tri'but), r.t. pret. & pp. dis- 
tributed; ppr. distributing. [L. distribuo, 
to divide, distribute— dfs, distrib., and tri- 
huo, to give or divide.] 1. To divide among: 
two or more; to deal out; to give or bestow 
in parts or portions; as, Moses distributed. 
lands to the tribes of Israel; Christ dis- 
tributed the loaves to his disciples, , 

Walk your dim cloister, and distribute dole. 

Tennyson. 

2. To dispense; to administer; as, to dis- 
tribute justice.— 3. To divide or separate, as- 
into classes, orders, genera, and species.— 
4:.lnpHnting,fio separate, as types, and place- 
them in their proper boxes or compart- 
ments in the oases, —6. In logic, to employ 
in its full extent, as a term. See Distri- 
buted.— Syn. To dispense, deal out, appor- 
tion, partition, allot, share, assign. 
Distribute (dis-tri'but), v.i. To make dis- 
tribution; to exercise charity. ‘Distributing- 
to the necessity of saints.’ Horn. xii. IS. 
Distributed (dis-tri'bfft-ed), p. and a. Di- 
vided among a number; dealt out; assigned 
inpoi’tions; separated; bestowed.— DusD-i- 
luted term, in logic, a terra employed in 
its full extent, so as to comprehend all its. 
significates, or everything to which it is 
applicable. 

Distributer (dis-tri'but-er), n. One who 
or that which divides or deals out in parts; 
one who bestows in portions; a dispenser. 
Distribution (dis-tri-bu'shon), n. [L. dis- 
tribiitio, a division, distribution, from dis- 
tribuo. vSee Distribute.] l. The act of 
dividing among a number; allotment in 
parts or portions; as, the distribution of ail 
estate among heirs or children.— 2. The act 
of giving in charity; a bestowing in por- 
tions. 

Of great riches there is no real use except it be in., 
the distribution. Bacon. 

8. Dispensation; administration to nunibera;. 
a rendering to individuals; as, the d-istribu- 
tion oi justice. — 4. The act of separating- 
into distinct parts or classes; classification; 
systematic arrangement; as, the dfsfriim- 
tion of plants into genera and species.— 
‘The regular distribution into: dis- 

tinct departments.’ Hamilton.— -5. In logic,. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fftll; ■ me, met, hSr;, pine, pin; note, not, mSve; tube, tub, hull; oil, pound; 


ti, Re. almne; y, Rc. fey. 
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thodistini^iiisliiiigof iiinuiiversal whole into 
its several kinds or species ; thus differing 
horn division, by which an integral whole is 
distinguished into its several parts.— 6. In 
ttirh. the dividing and dispo-sing of the 
several parts of the building according to 
some plan, or to the rule.3 of the art.— 7. In 
rhet a, division and emuuei'ation of the 
several qualities of asubject.— 8. Inprijitwiy, 
the taking a forme apart; the separating 
of the types, and placing each letter in its 
proper box or compartment in the cases . — 
0. In stemn-engmes, the operation by which 
steam is admitted into and withdrawn from 
the cylinder at each stroke of the piston.— 
20. That which is distributed. ‘Our chari- 
table distributions.' Attcrhunj. — Distri- 
bution of electricity, a term employed to 
signify the densities of the electric Iluid in 
diffei’ent bodies xilaced so as to act electric- 
ally npon one another; or in different parts 
of the same body, when the latter has been 
subjected to the electrical influence of an- 
other hody.—DiMrilmtion of beat, a term 
expre.s.sive of the several ways by which 
the rays of heat, as they fall upon the 
surface of a solid or liquid body, may 
be di.sposed of, as by reflection, by ab- 
sorption, or by transmission . — Geographical 
distribution, in hot. and zool. that branch of 
tlie respective sciences which treats of the 
distribution of plants and animals over the 
surface of the earth, ascertaining the areas 
within, which each species is found, investi- 
gating the climatic and other conditions 
which determine its occurrence, and in 
general settling all questions with regard to 
the areas occupied by tlie flora and fauna of 
the different countries of the world.— <St«- 
tute of dvitributiom, in Imo, a statute wliicli 
regulates the distribution of the personal 
estate of intestate.s.— S yn. Apportionment, 
allotment, partition, arrangement, classifi- 
cation, dispensation, disposal. 

Distributive (dis-trl'but-iv), a. l. That dis- 
tributes; that divides and assigns in por- 
tions; that deals to each his proper share. 
'Distributive ju.9tice.’ Swift.— 2. In logic, 
that assigns the various species of a general 
terra.— 3! Expressing separation or division; 
as, : a distributive prefix ; specifically, in 
gram, nn epithet applied to certain words 
which denote the persons or things that make 
a number, as taken separately and singly, 
or separation and division in general. 
The distributive pronouns are each, every, 
either, _ neither.— DistributUte finding of the 
issue, in lato,&n issue found by a jury which 
is in part for the plaintiff and in part for 
the defendant. 

Distributive (dis-triffiut-iv), n. In gram, a 
word that divides or distributes, as each 
axid every, which represent the individuals 
of a collective nninher as separate. 
Distributively (dis-tri'but-iv-Ii), adv. By 
distribution; singly; not collectively. 
Distributiveness (dis-tri'but-iv-nes), n. 
Desire of distributing; generosity. [Ilai'e.j 

A natural di.tiributi'veiiess of humour, and a desire 
to be employed in tlie relief of every kind of want 
of every person. Bp. Fell, 

District (dis'trikt), n. [L.L. distnetum, a, 
district subject to one jurisdiction, from 
distriotus, pp. of distringo. See Distrain.] 

1. A limited extent of country; a circuit or 
territory within which a person may be com- 
pelled to legal aiipeai-ance, or within which 
power, right, or authority may be exercised, 
and to which it is restrained: a word applic- 
able to any portion of land or country, or 
to any part of : a city or town, which is 
defined by law or agreement.— 2. A region; 
a territory within given lines; as, the dis- 
trict of the earth which lies between the 
tropics, or that which is north of a polar 
circle.— 3. A region; a country; a portion of 
territory without very definite limits; as, 
ilie disMets ot Eussia covered by forest.— 
Syn. Division, quarter, locality, province, 
tract, region, country. 

District (dis'trikt), v.t. 'i'o divide into dis- 
tiicts or limited pjortions of territory; thus, 
in the United States, some states are dis- 
tricted for the choice of senators, &o. ; some 
town.s are districted for the. pirrpose of 
.establishing and uphohiing schools, and for 
other pm’poses. 

Distriett Oli^'trikt), a. Stringent; rigorous; 
severe. 

Ruijishing with the rod of district severity. Fcx. 
District- court (dis'trikt-kort), n. In the 
United States, a court which has cognizance 
of certain causes within a district defined 
.'bylaw.'.. 


Distriction (dis-trik'shon), n. Sudden dis- 
play. tEare.] 

District-judge (dis'trikt-juj), n. In, the 
linited State.s, the Judge of a tlistrict-cOurt. 
Districtly t (dis'trikt-li), adv. In a stringent 
maimer; stringently; rigorously. Fox. 
District-parish (dis'trikt-par-ish), n. In 
.England, an ecclesiastical divi.sion of par- 
ishes for all purposes of worsliip, iind for 
the celebration of marriages, christenings, 
churchings, and burials. In Hcotlaiul there 
are similar divisions of iiarishes, cadled 
(juoad-sacra parishes. 

District-school (dis'trikt-.skol), n. In the 
United States, a school within a certain 
district of a town. 

Distringas (dis-tring'gas), n. [L. See Dis- 
train.] In law, (a) a writ of distraint for- 
merly issued against a defendant who did 
not appear, (b) A writ after judgment for 
tile plaintiff in the action of detinue, to com- 
pel tlie defendant by repeated distresses of 
his goods, to give up the chattel detained, 
(c) An old writ, in tlie Court of Queen ’.s 
Bench, commanding the sheriff to bring in 
tlie bodies of jurors who did not apxiear, or 
to distrain their lands and goods, (d) The 
proces.s in equity against a body corporate 
refusing to obey the suninions and direction 
of the court, (e) An order of the Court of 
Chancery, obtained in favoim of a party 
claiming to be intei'ested in any stock in 
the Bank of England, by which a notice is 
served on the bank, desiring them not to 
permit a transfer of any given stock, or not 
to pay any dividend on it. 

Distrouhlet (dis-tru'bl), v.t. To disturb; to 
trouble greatlj'. ‘Passions of distroubled 
spright.’ Spenser. 

Distrust (dis-trust'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and trust.} 1. To doubt or suspect the truth, 
fidelity, firmness, or sincerity of; not to 
confide in or rely on; not to give credence 
to; as, to distrust a man’s veracity, &c. 

I am ready to {itslr?isl my eyes. Shal'. 

2, To doubt; to suspect not to be real, 
trae, sincere, or finu; to question the reality, 
sufliciency, or goodness of. ‘ To distrust the 
justice of our cause.’ Dryden.—2. To sus- 
pect of an evil tendency or of hostility; as, 

I distrust Ms intentions. 

Distrust (dis-trnst'), n. 1. Doubt or suspi- 
cion of reality or sincerity; want of confi- 
dence, faith, or reliance; as, sycophants 
should he heard with distrust— 2. Discredit; 
loss of credit or confidence. 

To me reproach 

Rather belongs, distrust, and all dispraise. Milton. 

3, Suspicion of evil designs; as, the attitude 
of Eussia is regarded ivlth distrust. 

Yonr soul’s above the baseness of distrust; 
Nothing but love could make you so unjust. 

Dryden. 

Distruster (dis-trust'er), n. One who dis- 
trusts. 

Distrustful (dis-trust'ful), a. 1. Apt to dis- 
trust; wanting confidence; suspicions; mis- 
trustful; apprehensive. 

These men are too dislrtistfid, a.x\6. much to 
blame to use such speeches. Burton. 

2. Hot confident; diffident; modest; as, dis- 
trustful of ourselves. 

Distrustfid sense with modest caution spe.aks. 

Pope. 

Distrustfully (dis-trust'fiil-li), ad.v. In a 
distrustful maimer ; with doubt or suspi- 
cion. 

Many are they 

That of my life distrustfully thus say. 

No help for him in God there lies. Milton. 

Distrustfulness _(dis-trust'ful-nes), w. The 
state of being distrustful; ivant of confi- 
dence. 

Distrusting (dis-trust'ing), n. Want of con- 
fidence; suspicion. 

Use him (the physician) temperately, without vio- 
lent confidences; and sweetly, without uncivil dis- 
trustmgs. yer. Taylor. 

Distrustingly (dis-trust'ing-li), adv. Suspi- 
ciously; with distrust. 

Distrustless (dis-trust'les), a. Free from 
distrust or suspicion. ‘A distrustless reli- 
ance on God.’ Boyle. 

Disttmef (dis-tun'), v.t. fPrefl.x dis, priv., 
and tune.} To put out of time. 

Disturb (dis-terb'), v.t. [L. disturbo, to 
separate by violence, to throw into disor- 
der— dis, asunder, and turbo, to confuse, 
from tufba, a crowd, tumult, confusion.] 

1. To stir; to move; to discompose; to excite 
from a state of rest or tranquillity; as, the 
man is asleep, do not disturb him; do not 
move the liquor, you will disturb the sedi- 


ment.— 2. To move or a,gitat<‘.; to distjuict; 
ty throw into confusion or disorder. 

Prepariiis,^ to disttirb 

IVith .‘tn*confounding’ ivar the realms above. 

Ccrivpcr. 

3. To excite uneasiiiessi in the mind of; to 
move the pa.ssions of; to disquiet; to rentier 
uneasy; to ruffle. 

You groan, .sir, ever since the morning light, 

Aii .sumetliing had disturbed your noble sprite. 

.Dryden. 

4. To move from any regular course, "opera- 
tion, or purpose; to iiiterrajit regular order; 
to make Irregular; to cause to deviate; as, 
the approach of a comet may disturb the 
motions of the planets. 

And disturb 

His inmost counsels from tlieir destined aim. Milton. 

5. To interfere with; to interrupt; to hin- 
der; to incommode. ‘Care diAfwi'&s’ study.’ 
Johnson. 

The utmost which the di.scontented coIoiiie.s could 
do, was to disturb authority. Burhe. 

Syn. To disorder, disquiet, agitate, di.scom- 
pose, molest, perplex, trouble, incommode, 
hinder, ruffle, stir, move. 

Disturb! (dis-torb'), w. Confusion; disorder. 

in.stant without ditturb they took alarto, 

And onward moved embattled. Miltod. 

Disturbance (dls-terb'ans), n. 1. A stirring 
or excitement; any disquiet or interruption 
of peace; as, to enter a house without 
making disturbance.— 2. Intermption of a 
settled state of things; violent change; de- 
rangement; as, a disturbance of the electric 
cuiTent. —3. Emotion of the mind; agitation; 
exeitenieiit of passion; perturbation; as, the 
merchant received the neivs of his losses 
without apparent disturbance.— I. Disorder 
of tlioughts; confusion. 

They can survey a variety of complicated ideas 
without fatigue or disturbance. IVatts. 

6. Agitation in the body politic; disorder; 
tumult. 

The disturbance was made to support a general 
accusation against the province. Bancriift. 

6. .In law, the hindering or disquieting of a 
person in the lawful and peaceable enjoy- 
ment of his right; the interruption of a 
right; as, the disturbance of a franchise, of 
common, of ways, of tenure, of patronage. 
Disturbantt (dis-tdrb'aut), a. Causing dis- 
tui'bance; disturbing; turbulent 

Everyman i.savast and spacious sea; his passions , 
are the winds that swell him into disiur.bant waves. 

Feltkam. 

Disturbationt (dis-tfirb-a'slion), n. Dis- 
tui’bance. 

Since by the way 

All future disturbaiious would desist. Daniel. 
Disturbed (dis-terbd'), p. and a. 2. Stirred; 
moved; excited; discomposed; disquieted; 
agitated; uneasy; as, a disfw’fted oounte- 
nanca— 2. In geol. thrown out by violence 
from some original place or position; as, 
disturbed, sivata. 

Disturber (dis-terb'er), n. 1. One who dis- 
turbs or disquiets; a violator of peace; one 
who causes tumults or disoi’ders. ‘A need- 
less disturber of the peace of God’s church.’ 
Hooker. — 2. He who or that which excites 
passion or agitation; he or that which causes 
perturbation. ‘My sweet sleep’s distwrbm.’ 
Shale.— 2. In ?aw, one that interrupts or in- 
commodes another in the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of his right.— 4. Hccles. a bi.shop who 
refuses or neglects to examine or admit a 
patron’s clerk, without reason assigned or 
notice given. 

Disturbing (dis-t6rh'ing), p. and a. Causing 
disturbance, or calculated to cause disturb- 
ance; as, a disturbing element. 

DiStumt (dis-tern'), v.t. [Prefix dis, apart, 
and turn.] To turn a, side. 

Glad was to that furious streame 

Of war on us, that else had swallowed them. Dnnid. 

Distutor t (dis-tu'tor), v. t. [Prefix d D, priv. , 
and tutor.] To divest of the state, office, or 
rank of a tutor. 

Being found guilty ofastrange, singular, and super- 
stitious way of dealing with Ills scholars, he was rfiJ- 
tutored, A. Wood. 

Distyle (di'stil), n. [Gr. distylos— di for dis, 
twice, and stylos, a pillar.] A portico of 
two colmnns. It applies rather to a portico 
with two columns in antis than to the mere 
two-columned porch. 

Disulpbate (di-sul'fat), n. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, anti sutjpfiate.] In chem. a salt con- 
taining one equivalent of sulphuidG acid and 
two equivalents of the base. 

Disulphide (di-,sul'fid), n. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and sulphide.] In cheni. a sulphide 
containing two atoms of sulphur. 
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ISisuniform t (’ii-; iVin-fami), (/. i I’n-is-x i/ia. 
ift'iv,, autl !<w(fwwi.] JSutmmftJi’iiK 
MsuHioll (ilfs-iui'yoii), M. [Prefix dw, imv., 
and iMiiirfi.] 1. Soparation; disjiowtioii.jjr 
it fitate of not being- iinitod. ‘ J ije (hsunmi 
of tiiese tel eoiiatitueiit pai’ts, Horsley. 
«, A bread! of concord and its efteot, eon- 
ti'iiiioH. ‘A dimnion between the tvvo 
liiiii'-os.' Clarendon. In America, the 
heiniriitiMi or withdrawal of any state fram 
tiic feileral union of the tinted btates. The 
firi-i'ipice of cUmnion. ' D. \\ eoster. 
Bisuuioilisli (dis-hn'j’on-ist), n. An advo- 
cate of disunion. A 

Pis unite (ilia-u-nit'), v-t [Trehx pnv., 
and «»»&'.] 1. To sepiu'ate; to disjoin; to 
part ; as, to (Ikunito particles of matter. 

The be.ist tliey then divide, n.\\d disunite 
'I-iie ribs and limbs. Fo^c. 

3. To set at varianco; to alienate in .spirit; 
to interrupt the harmony of. ‘0 nations, 
never be disunited.' Milton. 

Pisnnite (dis-u-nitO, v-i- To part; to fall 
a-anuier; to iieeome separate. 

The joints of the body politic do sap.arate and dis- 
finite. South. 

Pisuniter (dis-u-nit'Oi-), n. He who or that 
which disjoins. 

Disunity (.dis-u'ni-ti), n. 1. 'Wunt of mnty; a 
/ state of separation. 

iJfsjwfd' is the natural property of matter. 

. : , Dr. H. More. 

2. Th a absence of unity of feeling: a want 
ofcoiitiord, 

Disusage (dls-uz'aj), n. [I'rctix dU, jiriv., 
and «sar/e.] Gradual cessation of use or 
tniatom; iieglectof use, exercise, orpractice. 
‘Tlie rest to be aholished )jy dmisage.’ 
Hoatcer. 

Disuse (rtis-us'), n. [I’refix &is, priv., and 
me.} 1. Cessation of use, praetice, or exor- 
cise; as, the limbs lose their strength and 
pliability by disuse; language is altered iiy 
tlie disuse of words.— 2. Oe,ssation of cus- 
tom; desiietufle, ‘ Church discipline then 
fell into dmisit. ' Southey. 

Disuse (dia-iiz'), v.t. 1. To ceaae to use; to 
neglect or omit to practise. ‘jiUuns long 
disimd.’ Don/iam. — 2. To disaccustom: 
witii .frmn, in, or to; as, disused to toils; 
disusatl from pain. ‘Triam in arms dimised.’ 
Dryden. r 

Disused (dis-uzd'), a. Ho longer used; ob- 
solete; as, disused words. 

Disvaluation <dis-vaTu-u"shon), 71 . [See 
Bisvalue.] Discsteom; disreputation. 
Disvalne t (dis-va'lu), v. t. [Prefix d'is, priv. , 
and value.] To diminisli in value; to de- 
preciate.,, 

. Her reputation was nffra'ir/Mirif. y/uth, 

Disvaluet (dis-va'M), 71 . Diseateem; disre- 
gard. 

Cresar’s self is brought in disvalw> B, Jonson, 
DisvantageousKdis-vaii-tuJTis), a. Disad- 
vantageous. Drayton. 

Dievelloped (di.s-vcTupt), In her. a 
term used to signify displayed, as an ensign 
or colours when open and Hying. 

Disvelopt (dis-vfcl'up), o.t To develop, 
Disventuret (dis-veu'tur), n. Bisadventure. 

, Skelton: 

Disvoucllt (di.s-vouch'),i). t. riTctixdi’.s', priv,, 
and rauclt,] To discredit; to contradict. 

, Every letter he hath writ hath disvouch'd other. 

Shah. 

Diswarsit (dis-WBi'nO, v. t. [Prefix dis, away 
from, and tiifH'ii. J To dii-ect or dissuade by 
previous notice. ‘Lord Brook dwoarmwp 
me from coming to Theobald’s this day.’ 
Williams. 

Diswittedt (dis-wit'ed), a. [Pi-efix dis, priv., 
and Miffed.] , Beprived of wits or under- 
standing. Drayton. 

Diswontt (dis-wontO, 7 ). t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and wont] To deprive. of wonted usage; to 
: disaccustom. Bp. Mall. 

Disworkmansliipt (dis-wdrk'mau-ship), n. 
[Prefix dis and xoarlcmamhip.} Bad work- 
: inanship. 

V When I „wouId have taken a particular account of 
•, the errata, the printer answered me he would not 
. publish his own Heywood. 

Disworship + (dis-wer'siiip), n. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and worship.] A perversion or de- 
privation of w'or.ship or honour; a disgrace; 
a discredit. ‘A reproach and disuwrshiv.’ 

' Barret: ' ' 

Disworshipt (dis-w'di-’ship), v.t To dis- 
honour in worship; to deprive of worship or 
dignity. Udall. 

Dlswortht (dis-w6rtli[), v.t To diminish 
the worth of; to degrade. 

. There is nothing that disworffts a man llkecow- 
ardice and a base fear of danger. Feltham. 


Disyoke (dis-yok'), v.t [Prefix dis, neg., 
and yoke.] To unyoke; to free from any 
trammel. 

Who first Imd dared 
To leap the rotten pates of prejudice, 

Disyokc their necks from custom. Tennyson. 

Ditt (dit), n. 1. A ditty.— 2. A word; a de- 
cree. 

Dit(dit), v.t. [A. ,Sax. dyttan, to close.] To 
close or stop tip. [Old English and Scotch.] 

Foul sluffsfish fat dits up your dulled eye. 

Dr. H. More. 

Ditationt (di-ta'shon),_ 7i. [L. dito, to en- 
rich, from (iis-dives, rich.] The act of mak- 
ing rich. Bp. Hall. 

Ditch (dich), 71. [This Is merely a softened 
form of dike (comp, church and kirk, &c.), 
and formerly both were applied to the em- 
bankment as well as to the ditch. See Dike 
and Dig.] l. A trench in the earth made by 
digging, particularly a trench for draining 
wet land, or for making a fence to guard 
iiiclosures, or for preventing an enemy from 
approaching a town or fortress. In the lat- 
ter souse it is called also & fosse or moat, and 
is dug round the i-ampart or wall between 
the scaip and countei’soarp.— 2. Any long, 
hollow receptacle of water.— To die in the 
last ditoll, to resist to the last extremity; to 
fight to the hitter end; to die rather than 
yield. [A saying first used by William of 
Orange. See extract.] 

"Wben Bucking-barn urged the inevitable destruc- 
tion wliich hung over the United Provinces, and 
asked him whether he did not see that tlie common- 
wealtii w£is ruined, * There is one certain means,’ re- 
plied the prince, ‘by wiiich I can be sure never to 
see my country’s ruin — I will in the last ditch* 

Hume. 

Ditch, (dich), v.i. To dig or make a ditch or 
ditches. 

Ditch (dich), v.t 1. To dig a ditch or ditches 
in; to drain by a ditch; as, to ditch moist 
laud.— 2. To surround with a ditch. ’Ditch'd 
and wall'd with turf,' Shah. 

Ditch-dog (dich'dog), n. A dead dog throwi 
into a ditch. [But possibly it may he the 
water vole that is here meant,] 

Poor Tom 1 . . . that in the fury of his heart, when 
the foul fiend rages, eats cmv-dimg for sallets: swal- 
lows the old rat and the rffCrA-o'eif. S/iaA 

Ditcher (dich'er), n. One who digs ditches. 
Ditch-water (dich'wg-tfirj, n. The stale or 
stagnant water collected in a ditch. 
Dlte(dit),'w.f. [SeelNPira.] 1 . To dictate; as, 
you write. I’ll dite.—2. To write. Chaucer. 
[Old English and Scotch.] 

Ditet (dit), V. t To dight; to make ready; to 
prepare. 

With which his hideous club aloft he dites, 

And at his foe with furious rigor smites. Spenser. 

Dites, t Dities, t n. 2>Z. Ditties; orders; direc- 
tions. Chaucer, Spenser. 

Ditetrahedral (dl-tet'ra-he'dral), a. [Or. 
di for dis, twice, and E. tetrahedral.] In 
crystal, having the form of a tetrahedral 
prism with dihedral smmnits. 

Dithecal (di-tlie'kal), a. [Or. di for dis, 
twice, and theke, a case.] In hot having 
-two loculaments or cavities in the ovary. 
Ditheism (dPthS-izm), 71. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and theos, a god. ] The doctrine of the 
existence of two gods, especially that on 
which the old Persian religion was founded, 
or the opposition of the two (good and evil) 
principles; dualism; Mauicheism. SeeMANi- 
CHEISM. 

Ditheist (di'thS-i.=t), n. One who iielicves in 
ditheism. 

Ditheistic, Ditheistical (di-thc-ist'ik, di- 
the-ist'ik-al), a. Pertaining to ditlieism. 
Dithj[ramb, Dithyramhiis (di'thi-ramh, 
di-thi-i*aml/iis), n. [Cv. dithyramhos.} 1. In 
ancient Greek poetry, a hymn originally in 
honourof Bacchus, afterwards of other gods, 
composed in an elevated style, and sung to 
the music of the flute. 

He knows how to lead off the dithyramb, the 
beautiful song of Dionysos, when his mind is inflamed 
with wine. Trans, of Archilochus. 

2. In modern poetry, an ode of an impetu- 
ous and irregular chai'actcr. 

Dithyrambie (di-thi-ramh'ik), n. l. A hymn 
in honour of Bacchus or some of the other 
Greek divinities; a dithyramb. —2. Any poem 
written in wild enthusiastic strains. 

, Pindar, and other writers of dithyrmnlHcs. Walsh. 

Dithyrambie (di-thi-ramb'ik), a. Wild; en- 
thusiastic. 

Even Redi, though he chaunted 
Bacchus in the Tuscan valleys. 

Never drank the wine lie vaunted 
, lixbisdiehymmi£cso.llies. Longfelhnu. 
Dition (di'shou), n. [L. ditio, dominion, 
power.) Buie; iiower; government; do- 
minion. [Bare.] 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 


Dltionaryt (di'shon-a-ri), «. Dnder rule; 
subject; tributary. Chapnian. 

Ditibnaryt (di'shou-a-ri), n. A siihject; a 
tributary. Hden. 

Ditone (dPton), 71. [Gr. di.'t, twice, and 
tonos, tone.] In 7 /ras!‘fi, an interval compre- 
hending two tones. The proportion of the 
sounds tliat form the ditone is i : o, and 
that of the semiditone, 5:6. 

Ditrichotomous (di-tri-kot'o-mus), a. [Gr. 
du‘, twice, treis, three, dicha, asunder, and 
temnu, to cut.] 1. Divided into twos and 
three.s.~ 2. In hot applied to a leaf or stem 
continually dividing into double or treble 
ramifications. 

Ditriglyph (di'tri-ghf), 71. [Gr. tlfe, twice, 
and trujlyph (which see).] In arch, an in- 
terval between two columns, admitting two 



triglyphs in the entablature: used in the 
Doric order. 

Ditrihedria (di-tri-he'dri-a), n. [Gr. di for 
dis, twice, treis, three, and hedra, a , seat, 
twice three sides.] In TmTterdl. a geims of 
spars with six sides or planes, being formed 
of two trigonal pyramids joined base to 
base, without an intermediate cohimn. . 
Ditrochean (di-tro-kS'an), a. Containing 
two trochees. 

Ditrochee (di-tr5'k5), n. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and f7‘oc/iee.] In pro&t a double 
trochee; a foot made up of two trochees. 

, Dittt (dit), 71. A ditty. ‘Ho song but did 
contain a lovely diff.’ Spenser. 

Dittander (dit-tan'dSr), n. Pepper-wort, 
the popular name of Lepidkm. latifulinm, 
a cruciferous herb, found in salt marshes. 
It has a hot biting taste, and has been used 
in lieu of pepper. 

Dittany (dit'ta-ni), n. [L. dietammis, from 
Gr. diktamnos, a plant growing abundantly 
on Mount Dicte in Crete.] The populnr 
name of the plants of the genus Dictamnus, 
arutaceous herb,foimd In the Mediterraneiin 
region. The leaves are pinnate, the large 
white or rose-coloured flowers are in ter- 
minal racemes. The whole plant is covered 
with oily glands, and the secreted oil is so 
volatile that in hot weather the air round 
the plant becomes inflammahle. D. Frax- 
inella and D. aWms are found in our gai'- 
dens. Tile dittany of the United States is 
Cunila Mariana. The dittany of Crete is 
Origanum Dictamnus, and the bastard dit- 
tany is a species of Marrubium. 

Dittay (dit'ta), n. [O.Er. ditti, dict^, L. 
dictatum, something dictated or written, 
from dictarc, freq. of dico, dictum, to sixy, 
to tell. See Ditty.] In Scots law, a tech- 
nical term signifying the matter of charge 
or ground of indictment against a person 
accused of a crime; also, tbe idiargo itself. 
Dittied (dit'tid), a. [See Ditty.] Sung; ad- 
apted to music. 

He with his soft pipe and sraoQth-ffiWiai; sons- 
Milton. 

Ditto (dit'to), 71. [It. ditto, from L. dictum, 
dictus, said.] That which has been said; 
aforesaid; the same thing: an abbreviation: 
used to save repetition. 

It was a large bare-looking room, the furniture of 
which had no doubt been better when it was newer, 
with a spacious table in the centre, and a variety of 
smaller dittos in tlie corners. Dicken&\ 

Contracted into Do. in accounts, &c. 

Ditto (dit'to), adv. As before; in the same 
manner; also. 

Dittology (dit-tol'o-ji), n. [Gv. dittologia, 
repetition of words— diite, , twofold, and 
lego, to speak.] A twofold reading or inter- 
pretation, as of a Scripture text. 

Ditty (dit'ti), n. [O.I'r. diet;, ditte, recita- 
tion of an adventure, story, poem, A’c.,: from 
L. diotatmn, pp. of clietare, to dictate, freq. - 
of dico, to say. See Digh'D, w'liich is from 
the same word.] 1. A saying, especially one 
frequently repeated. 

To be dissolved and be witli Clirist w.n.s his dying 
dilly. Sir 'J'. Broume, 
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2. A sonij; a sonnet; or ii little poem to be 
sung. 

And to the warlding’ lute soft dittiex sing. 

Siindys. 

Ditty (dit'ti), 'n.i. To sing; to warble a little 
tune. 

Diuresis ((ll-u-rr;'.sis), n. [Or. diotiyil-ih, from 
dimired. See DTOEEITO.] In med. an exces- 
sive flow of urine. 

Diirretic (di-u-rot'ik), a. [.(.ir. dionrctikn>i, 
from dioured, to pass into mine— •dia, and 
oured, to make water, from ouron, urine.] 
Having the power to excite the secretion of 
inine;" tending to produce discharges of 
urine. 

Diuretic (di-u-ret'ik), n. A medicine that 
excites the secretion of urine or increases 
its discharges. 

Diureticalness(di-u-ret'ik-al-nes),?r. Quality 
of being diuretic. [Eare.] 
Diurna(di-6rii'a),n.pZ. [SeeDiimNAL.] Ac- 
cording to Latreille, a section of lepidopter- 
ous insects, corresponding with the liimwaii 
genus Papilio, oi- butterflies, chiefly chai’- 
acterized ijy having club-shaped iinteiinre. 
They receive this name from the fact that 
they show themselves only during day. The 
term is also applied occasionally to such 
insects as do not live more tliaii twenty- 
four houre, as the Ephemerm. 

Diurnal (di-fsrn'al), a. [L. dmrnali% from 
diurnus (tor diemiis), daily, from dies, a day. 
Journal is the same word.but passed tlirough 
the French.] 1. Eclating to a day; pertaining 
to the daytime; belonging to the period of 
dayliglit, as distinguislied from the night; 
as, diurnal heat ; diurnal hours; diurnal 
butterflies. —2. Daily; Imppening every day; 
performed in a day; ns, a diurnal taisk. — 
,3. Constituting tlia measure of a day; as, the 
diurnal i-evolution of the eartli; as applied 
to another planet, constituting the measure 
of its own day, or relating to the revolution 
of the planet about its own axis.~4. In med. 
an epithet of diseases whose exacerbations 
are in the daytime; as, a diwrml fever.— 
Diurnal are, the apparent arc described by 
the heavenly bodies in eonsequence of the 
rotation of the eaxih.— Diurnal motion of a 
planet, thenumber of degrees, minutes, &o., 
which a planet moves in twenty-four hours. 
—Diurnal flowers, {a) flowers which open 
during the day and close during the night. 
(b) Flowers which endure but for a day, as 
the flower of Tigridia. 

Diurnal (di-6m'al), n. 1. A day-book; a jour- 
nal. —2. Ill «ooi!. (a) a raptorial bird, which 
flies by day and has lateral eyes. (E) A lepi- 
dopterous insect which is active only during 
the day. 

Diuimllstt (di-Crn'al-ist), n. A journalist. 
Bpt. Hall 

Diurnally (di-em'al-li), adv. Daily; every 
day. 

Diumalness (dT-fim'al-nes), n. The quality 
of being diurnal. 

Diurnation (di-ern-ii-shon), n. A term in- 
troduced by Dr. Marshall Hall to e.xpress 
the .state of some animals, as the bat, dur- 
ing the day, contra.sted with their activity 
at night. 

Diuturnal (di-u-tern'al), a. [D. diuUmms.l 
Lasting; being of long contiiuiance. [Eare.] 
Tilings bv- which the peace between us may be 
preserved entire and dinturnal. Milton. 

Diuturnity (di-u-tern'i-ti), a. [L. dmturni- 
tus. See above.] Length of time; long dura- 
tion. [Eare,] 

Div (div). Scotch form of do, auxiliaiy. 

And div ye think that my man and iny sons are to 
gae to the sea in weather like yestreen and the day, 
and get miething for their fish V .V»V- 1 K Scott. 

Divagation (dl-va-ga'shon), n. [L. dimgor, 
dimgatus, to wander about— di for dii.', asun- 
der, and vagor, to wander.] A going astray; 
deviation; digression. 


Let us be set clown at Queen's Crawley without 
further divagation, and see how Miss Rebecca Sharp 
speeds there. Thackeray, 

Divan (di-vanO, n. [Per. diodn, a collection 
of writings, register, account-book, custom- 
house, council, council-chamber, raised seat. ] 
1. Among the Turks and other orientals, 
a court of justice or a council.— 2. A coun- 
cil-chamber; a hall; a court; a state or re- 
ception room in palaces and the houses of 
richer citizens.— S. Any council assembled. 
4 A kind of coffee-house where smoking 
tobacoo is the principal enjoyment.— 6. A 
cushioned seat standing against the wall of 
a room; a kind of sofa: it has this sense from 
the fact that in the divan, in sense Ho. 2, 
are ranged low sofas covered with rich 
carpets and provided with many cushions.— 


G. A book, especially a collection of poems 
by one and the same author; as, the divan 
of Sadi. 

Divaporation, Divaporization (lii-vii'por- 
iV'shon, di-va'por-iz-a".shon), n. The drivmg 
out of vapours by heat. 

Divaricate ( di-vaTi-lf Jit), r.l [L. dimrico, 
divaricatum, to spread asunder and to be 
spread out— df for dis, asunder, and mrico, 
to sti'adclle.] 1. To open; to fork; to part 
into two branches.— 2. In hot. to diverge at 
an obtuse angle; to diverge widely. 
Divaricate (di-va'ri-kilt),' c.t. iirbt. & pp. 
divaricated; ppr. divaricating. To divide 
into two branches; to cause to branch apart. 
Divaricate (di-va'ri-luit), a. l. In i>o«. branch- 
ing oft' as fi-om a stem or axis, at or almost 
at a right angle; turning off so as to form 
an obtuse angle above and an acute angle 
below.— 2. In zool. applied to the divisions 
of any part that spread out widely. 
Divarication (di-va'ri-ka".shon), n. l. A part- 
ing; a .separation into two branches; a fork- 
ing. — 2. In hot. and zool. a crossing or in- 
tersection of fibres at different angles.— 3. A 
divergence or divisionin opinion; ambiguity. 

To take away all doubt, or any probable divarica- 
tion, the curse is plainly specified. Sir T. Brmune. 

Dive (div), v.i. pret. dived, O.B. and ikmer. 
dove; pp. dived; ppr. diving. [A. Sax. 
dyfan, to dive; Icel. di}fa, to dip, to dive. 
Aldn deep, dip.l, 1. To descend or. plunge 
into water, as an animal head first ; to 
thrust the body into water or other fluid, 
or if already in the fluid to plunge deeper; 
as, in the pearl-fishery men are employed 
to dive for shells. ‘ Dove as , if he were 
a beaver.’ Longfellow.— % To go deep into 
any subject; as, to dive into the nature of 
things, into arts or science.— 3. To plunge 
into any business or condition, so as to be 
thoroughly engaged in It. 

Lived in a hoard of tales that dealt with knights. 

Tennyson. 

4 To sink; to penetrate. 

Dive, thoughts, down to my soul. Shak. 

Dive (div), v. t. To explore by diving. [Eare. ] 

The Curtii bravely dived the gulf of fame. 

Denham. 

Dive (div), n. l. The aot of one who dives; 
a plunge of a person into water head first; 
as, he made a dive from the bridge.— 2. A 
sudden dart or rush.— 8. A sort of cellar or 
room ill the basement of a building, kept as 
a place where drink is sold, or some kind 
of low entei’tainment given. 

Divedapper (div'dap-6r), n. Same as Dicl- 
apper (which see). 

Divel.t n. An old form of denii!. 

Divelt (di-veF), v.t. [See next article.] To 
pull asunder; to rend. Sir IT. Browne. 
Divellent (dl-velTent), a. [L. diveilem, 
divellentis, pp. of divello, to pluck or pull 
asunder— di for dis, asunder, ami vello, to 
pull] Drawing asunder; separating. 
Divellicate (di-vel'li-kat), v.t, [L. dis, and 
reHico, to pluck.] To pull in pieces. [Bare.] 
Diver (div'er), n. 1. One who dives; one 
who plunges head first into water; one who 
sinks by effort; as, a diver in the pearl- 
fishery.— 2. One who goes deeply into a 
subject or enters deeply into study.— 3. A 
bird remarkable for its habit of diving. The 
divers (Colymbidm) are a family of .swim- 
ming birds (Natatores), cliaracterized by a 
strong, straight, rather compressed pointed 
bill about as long as the head; a short and 



Red-throated Diver {Coly mitts septeninonalis). 


rounded tail; short wings; thin, compressed 
legs, placed very far back, and the toes com- 
pletely webbed. Theyprey upon fish, which 
they pursue under water, making use partly 
of their wings, but chiefly of their legs and 
webbed feet in their subaqueous progression. 
Cuvier makes the divers a family consisting 
of three genera— the divers properly so 
called, the grebes, and the guillemots— hut 


the word diver is in this country restricted 
to the ganns Colyrnbus. The leading species 
are the great northeni diver, the red-throated 
diver, and the black-throated diver (£?. arcM- 
ciis). These birds inhabit the Arctic seas 
of the New and Old Worlds; they are very 
abundant in the Hebrides, Norway, Sweden, 
and Eussia. The great northern diver, loon, 
imnier, or ember goo.se (C. .gUccialis), is iiboiit 
feet long, and is of handsome plumage. 
Diverh (di'vCib), n. [L. diverhimn, the 
dialogue of a comedy— di for dis, twice, 
and verhum, a word.] A saying in which 
the two meinber.s of a sentence are con- 
trasted; an antithetical proverb. 

Englami is a paradise for women, a hell for horses; 
It.aly a paradise for horse.s, a hell for women; as the 
divcrl goes. Burton. 

Diverheratioa (di-veribCr-iV'shon), «. [L. 
diverbern, diverhemtmn, to strike asunder 
—di for dis, asunder, and verbero, to whij), 
beat. See Vekberate.] A sounding through. 
Diverge (di-verj'), v.i. pret. & pp. diverged; 
ppr. diverging. [L. di for dis, asunder, and 
vergo, to incline. See Verge.] 1. To tend or 
proceed from a common point in different 
directions; to deviate from a given cour.se 
or line: opposed to converge. 

The rays proceeding from nigh objects do more 
diverge, and those froni distant objects less, 

. Derhfcm. 

, 2. To differ from a typical form ; to vary 
from a normal state.— 3. To vary from the 
truth. 

Divergement (di-v6rj'ment), n. Act of 
diverging. 

Divergence, Divergency (di-vCrj'ens, dl- 
v&’j'en-si), n. A receding from each other; 
a going farther apart; as. the divergence of 
lines, or the angle of divergence. ‘Diver- 
gence of sound.’ Sir W. Jones. 

Divergent (di-v6rj'eut), a. Separating or 
receding Horn each other, as lines wliieh 
proceed from the same point ; opposed to 
convergent— Divergent rays, rays which, . 
proceeding from a point of a visible ob- 
ject, continually depart from each other in 
proportion as they recede from the object. 
Concave lenses render the rays of light 
divergent, and convex ones convergent. 
They are opposed to convergent rays.— 
Divergent series, same as Diverging Series. 
See Diverging. 

Diverging (di-vSrj'ing), p, and a. Eeceding 
from eacli other as they proceed, as rays. 
—Diverging series, in math, a series the 
tei-ms of which increase more and more 
the further they are conthmsd.— Diverging 
rays, same as Divergent Bays. ■ See Diver- : 
■GENT. 

Diverglngly (di-v6rj'ing-li), adv. In a 
diverging mannei'. 

Divers (cii'verz), ct. [Fr divers; t. divenm,\ 
from diverto, to turn different waj'S— for 
dis, distrib.,audrerto, to turn.] 1. Different; 
various. 

Thou siialt not -SOW thy vineyard with divers 
seeds. Deut. xxii. g. 

Thou Shalt not let thy cattle gender with divers 
kinds. I-.ev. xi.v:. ro. 

2. Several; sundry; moi’e than one, but not 
a great number; as, we have divers examples 
of this kind.— Dirers, Diverse. Dwers im- 
plies difference only; dtrersis difference with 
opposition. Tims the same evangelists nar- 
rate the same events in divers manners, but 
not in diverse. Trench. 

Diverse (di-vers' or di'vers), a. [L. diversvs. 
See DrvBES.] 1. Different; differing; un- 
like. 

Woman is not undeveloped man 
But diverse. Tennyson. 

Four great beasts came up from tlie diverse - 
one from another. Dan. viu 3 . 

2.t Capable of assuming many forms; vari- 
ous; multiform. 

Eloquence is a diverse thing. B. Joitsen. 

— Divers, Diverse. See under Divers. 
Diverse (di-v6i's'), adv. In different direc- 
tions. 

And with tendrils creep diverse. Philips. 
Diverse, t r.f. To diversify. Chaucer. 
Diverse] (di-vCrs'), r.i. To turn aside; to 
turn out of one’s way. 

Thered-crossknightA'®£Rf?,butfortIirodeBritoiuaTt. 

Spenser. 

Diversely (di-vfirs'li or di'vurs-li), adv. 1, In 
diverse or different ways; differently; vari- 
ously; as,, a passage of Scripture diversely 
interpreted or understood. —2, In different 
directions; to different points. 

On life’s vast ocean we sail. Pope, 

Diversifiahle (di-v6rs'i-fi-a-bl), a. That may 
be diversified or varied. Boyle. 
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DiverSiflCati011ii2i-vei'.‘5‘i-ii-!'<i''3lnm),^/_. [•'■63 

Jiirrif^irv. j !, The !s<;t of ehaiiHinK fontis 
or jHialities, or of making Vii!'ious.--2. State 
of (livfwsityor varintioii; change: alter, -ition. 
‘•Ver-fiits and divticiHcation of voice.’ Mr 
2r. Hale. , 

■Diveraifiecl (di-ve-rs'i-ffd), a. I>istmgui.shMt 
hy v.-a'ioii.-. forms, or by a variety of objects; 

' as divenujlad scenery; a diversijtccl land- 

Biversiflorous (di-var’si-llo"rua), a. In hot. 
a term applied to a plant or inflore.soence 
bearing flowers of two or more sorts. 
I>ivor.siform(di-vcrs'i-form), a. [L. dieersvs, 
tiimod in different directions, differeii t, and 
forvui, shape.] Of a different form; of 
varitiu.i forms. 

Diversify rdi-vdrs'i-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. diver- 
sifieil: ppr. divcrsifi/mff. [Fr. duersijter; 
1, (iiversiw, and faoio, to make.] 'J'o make 
divoi',sa or various in form or qualities; to 
give variety or diversity to; to variegate; as, 
to dinenU'y the colours of a fabric ; moun- 
tains, pla'ins, trees, and lakes diversify the 
land.scape. 

It %vas e.isier for Homer to find proper sentiments 
for Grecian generals titan for Milton to dn'ersify his 
infernal council with proper characters, yddisoit. 

DiversilOQUent (di-vers-il'd-kiveut), a. [L. 
diversus, different, and loquor, to speak.] 
Speaking in different ways. 

Diversion (di-v6r'shon), n. [Fr., from L. 
diverfo. See DIVERT.] 1. The act of turn- 
ing aside from any course; as, ihe dimsUm 
of a .stream from its usual channel; the 
diversionot the mind from business or study. 

2. That which diverts; the cause hy which 
anytliing is turned from its proper or na- 
tural course or tendency; that which turns 
or draws the mind from care, business, or 
study, and thus rela-tes and amuses; sport; 
play; pastime; whatever unbends the mind; 
as, the diiiersions of youth; works of wit and 
humour furnish an agreeable diverdon to 
the studious. 

Fortuiie.'i. Iionours, friends, 

Are mere dtver.'n'ims from love's proiier object, 
Which only is itself. y. Denham. 

The word diversion meiins no more tlian that 
which diverts or turns ns aside from ourselves, atid 
in this way helps us to forget ourselves for ,a little. 

Trench, 

3. Mint, the act of drawing the attention and 
force of an enemy from the point where the 
principal attack is to be made,as by an attack 
or alarm on one wing of an army wlien the 
other wing or centre is intended for the 
principal attack; hence generally, any act 
intended to draw one’s attention away from 
a point aimed at, or a desired object.— S yn. 
Amusement, entertainment, pastime, solace, 
recreation, sportj game, play. 

Diversity (di-vfirs'i-ti), n. [L. diversitas, 
contrariety, difference; Fr. diversiti, from 
1. diversus, from diverto. See DIVERT. ] 

3. Difference; dissimilitude; nnlikenessj as, 
there may be diversity without contrariety. 
Then is there in this diversity no contrariety. 

Hooked, 

% Slultiplicity with difference; variety; as, 

" ' of ceremonies in churches. 


Strange and several noises 
Of roaring, shrieking, howling, jingling chains. 
And more diversity of sounds. Skak, 

3. Distinctness or separateness of being, as 
opposed to identity. ‘ The ideas of identity 
amd divefbity.’ LocIce.~i. Variegation. 

Blushing in bright of day, /VySr. 

— Diversity of yerson, in Imo, a plea by a 
prisoner m bar of execution, alleging that 
he is not the same who was attainted. 
Divert (di-vert'), v.f. dimrto, to turn 
different ways, to separate— di for dis, dis- 
trib., and verto, to turn; Fr. divertir.} 

1. 'I’o turn off from any course, direction, or 
intended application; to turn aside; as, to 
divert a river from its usual channel; to 
divert commerce from its usual course; to 
divcid appropriated money to other objects; 
to divert a man from his purpose. ‘ That 
crude apple that diverted Eve.’ Milton.— 

2. To turn from business or study; lienee, to 
: . please; to amuse; to entertain; as, children 

are diverted with sports; men are diverted 
with works of wit and humour. ‘Divert the 
kingdom hy his papers.’ Swift. —3. To draw 
tO'a.different point, as the forces of an ene- 
my.— 1 1 To subvert; to destroy. 

Frights, ohange.s, horrors 
and crack, rand and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of states. Shah. 
—Amuse, Divert, JEnfertain. See under 
Amuse.— SVN, To please,, gratify, amuse, 
entertain, delight.: 


Divert] (di-vert'), v.i. 'To turn aside; to 
tuni out of one’s way; to digress. 

1 diverted to see one of the prince’s palaces. Evelyn, 

Diverter (di-vdrt'er), n. One who or that 
wiiich diverts, turns off, or pleases. 
Diverticlet (di-vert'i-ld), w. [L. divertim- 
Imn, devertimilum, a by-road, from deverto, 
to turn away— de, away, and verto, to turn.] 
1. A turning ; a by-way. ‘ The divertieles 
and blind by-paths which sophistry and de- 
ceit are wont to tread.’ Hales.— 2. In anat. 
a blind tube or eceenm brandling out of the 
course of a longer one, either normally or 
as a malformation. 

Diverticulum (di-vei--tik'n-lum), n. In 
anat. same as Divertide. 

Divertimento (de-var-te-men'to), n. [It.] 
In music, a short pleasant coinpo.sition, 
vocal or instrumental, written in a light 
and familiar style. 

Diverting (di-vert'ing), a. Dleaslng; amus- 
ing; entertaining; as, a diverting scene or 
sport. 

Divertingly (di-vert'ing-li), adv. In a man- 
ner that diverts. 

Divertingness (di-vCrt'ing-nes), n. The 
quality of affoi'ding diversion. [Eare.] 
Divertiset (di-vert'iz), v.t. [Fr. divertir, 
divertksant. See Divert.] To divert; to 
please; to entertain. 

Let orators instruct, let them divertise, and let 
tliem move us. Dryden, 

Divertisement (di-vCrt'iz-ment), n. 1. Di- 
version; amusement; recreation. 

In these disagreeable divertisements the morning 
crept away as it could. Sir IK Scott. 

2. A short ballet or other entertainment be- 
tween the acts of longer pieces. [In this 
sense pronounced de-ver-tez-nioh,buttheFr. 
fhirerti.s\<fcment isnowgenerally used instead. ] 
Divertissement (de-ver-tis-moh), n. [Fr.] 
A short entertainment between the acts of 
longer pieces. See Divertisement, 2. 
Divertive (di-v6rt'iv), a. 'Tending to divert; 
amusing. ‘'Things of a pleasant and divert- 
ive nature.’ Rogers. [Rare.] 

Divest (di-vest'), v.t. [O.Fr. devestir; Fr. 
divStir, from L. devestio, to undress— de, 
priv., and vestio, to clothe. It is the same 
word as devest, but the latter is appropri- 
ately used as a technical term in law.] 

1. To strip of, or as of clothes, arms, or equi- 
page; to strip of anything that surrounds or 
attends; opposed to invest; to divest one of 
his glory; to divest a subject of deceptive 
appearances or false ornaments. 

Like bride and groom 
Divesting them for bed. Shak. 

2. To deprive; as, to divest one of his rights 
or privileges; to divest one of title or pro- 
perty. 

Divestible (di-vest'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
divested or freed from. 

Divestiture, Divesture (di-vest'i-tur, di- 
vest'ur), ii. 1. The act of sti'ippmg, putting 
off, or depriving. — 2. In law, the act of sur- 
rendering one’s effects or any part thereof : 
opposed to investiture. 

Divestment (di-vest'ment), n. 'The act of 
divesting. [Rare.] 

Dividatole (di-vid'a-bl), a. [See Divide.] 

1. ’That maybe or capable of being divided. 
‘Hard and not easily dividable.’ Pearce. 

2. ] Separate; parted. 

Ptjaceful commerce from dvvidable shores. S?iak. 

Dividantt (di-vid'ant), a. Different; sepa- 
rate. 

Twinn’d brothers of one womb, 

Whose procreation, residence, and birth 
Scarce is dividant. Shah, 

Divide (di-vld'), v.t pret. &pp. divided; ppr. 
dividing. [L. divido, to divide— di for dis, 
asmider, and vid, a root signifying to cut or 
separate, seen also in Skr. vyadh, to pene- 
trate. Hence divisor, divisi6ie, &c,] 1. 'To 
part or separate into pieces; to cut or other- 
wise separate into two or more pieces. 

Divide the living’ child in two. i Ki. iii, 2$, 

A To cause to he separate; to keep apart 
by a partition or by an imaginary line or 
limit; as, a waU divides two houses; the 
equator divides the earth into two hemi- 
spheres. 

Let it (the firmament) divide the waters from the 
waters, Gen. i. 6. 

3. To make partition of among a number. 

Ye shall (frz/nfe the land by lot. Num. xxxiii. 54, 

4. To open; to cleave. 

Thou didst divide the sea. Neh. ix. 11. 

6. To disunite in opinion or interest ; to 
make discordant. : 

There shall. be five in one house divided, tliree 
againSttwo.. Luke xii. 52. 


0, To distribute; to separate and bestow in 
parts or shares. 

And he divided unto them his living. Luke .\v. is. 
7. To make a dividend of; as, the bank di- 
vides six per cent— S. To enjoy a share of in 
common; to have a portion of in common 
with another or others; to share: followed 
by with. 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night — 
Sunset divides the sky veith her. Byron. 

9. To embarrass by Indecision; to allow to 
hesitate or fluctuate between different mo- 
tives or opinions ; as, he was vei'y much 
divided in his mind. 

This way and that dividing the sivift mind. 

Te 7 inysQn. 

10 . In music, to vary a simple theme or 
melody with a course of notes so connected 
as to form one series. 

Most heavenly melody 

About the bed sweet music did divide. Spenser. 

11 . To mark graduated divisions on; to grad- 
uate; as, to divide a sextant.— To divide the 
house or meeting, to put to the vote : this 
use of the word originates in the fact that 
in some meetings, as in the House of Corn- 
moibs, parties when voting go to different 
parts of the building.— Syn. To sever, sun- 
der, cleave, deal out, distribute, share. 

Divide (di-vid'), v.i. l. To become separated; 
to part; to open; to cleave.— 2. To break 
friendship. ‘Brothers divide.’ Shak. — 8. To 
go into separate places for the purpose of 
recording or notifying a vote; to vote by the 
division of a legislative house into two parts. 

The emperors sat, voted, and divided with their 
equals. Gibbon. 

Divide (di-vId'), n. The watershed of a dis- 
trict; tlie ridge of land dividing the tribu- 
taries of one stream from those of anotheiv 
Eliot. 

Divlded(di-vul'ed),^. andfls. 1. Darted; sepa- 
rated; disunited; distributed.— 2. In liot. u 
term applied to a leaf which is cut into divi- , 
sions by incisions extending nearly to the 
midrib. 

Dividedly (di-vid'ed-li), fldv. Separate].]’. 
Dividend (di'id-dend), n. l. A sum to be 
divided; the amount of profit which a joint- 
stoclc company has available for distribution 
among the shareholders ; also, the share of 
such sum falling to each shareholder accord- 
ing to his proportion of the capital. 

Through life's dark ro,ac! his sordid way he wends, 

An incarnation of fat dividends. Sjtrague. 

2 . In bankruptcy, the share of any inade- 
quate fund reahzed from the assets or effects 
of a bankrupt, and apportioned according 
to the amount of the debt for which a 
creditor is ranked upon the estate.— 3. In 
arith. the number to he divided.— Dividend 
of stocks, the share or proportion of the in- 
terest of stocks erected on public funds, 
divided among and paid to the proprietors 
half-yearly. 

Divider (di-vid'6r), n. 1. He who or that 
which divides; that which separates into 
parts.— 2. A distributor; one who deals out 
to each his share. 

Who made me a judge or divider over you? 

- Luke xii. 14. 

3 . He who or that which disunites. ‘Money, 
the great divider of the world.’ Swift.— 

4. A soup-ladle.— 5. pi. A pair of small com- 
passes, of which the opening is adjusted by 
means of a screw and nut, used for dividing 
lines, describing cii’cles, &e. 

Dividillg (di-vid'ing), p. and a. That indi- 
cates separation or difference; as, a divid- 
ing line. — Dividing engine, an apparatus 
for producing the divisions of the scales or 
limbs of mathematical and philosophical 
instruments. 

Dividingly (di-vid'ing-li), adv. By division. 
Divi-dlvi (di'vi-di'vi), n. The native and 
commercial name of Ccesalpinia Coriaria 



Divi-divi {Ctzsalpiitia Coriaria). 

and its pods. These, which are about 
,2 inches long hyf inch broad, and curled 
in a remarkable maimer, are excessively 
astringent, containing a large proportion of 
tannic and gallic acid, for which reason 


me, met, hSr; pine, pin; note, not, mSve; tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. ley. 
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tliey are used by tanners and dyers. The 
plant is a native of tropical America. 
Diyldualt (di-vid'u-al), a. [L. dividnus, di- 
visible, from diwido. See Diviue.] Divided, 
shared, or participated in common with 
others. 

And her reign, 

Witli thoiisn^id lesser lights dividual lialds. Milton, 

Dividual (di-vid'u-al), n. In aritk. and alg. 
one of the several parts of a dividend from 
which each separate figure or term of tiie 
quotient is found. 

Dividually t (di-vid'u-al-li), a&v. By divid- 
, ing; in a divided manner. 

DividUOUS (di-vid'u-us), a. Divided; divi- 
dual. [Bare.] 

He so often substantiates distinctions into dividit’ 
OKS, self-subsisteut. Colcrid^^c. 

Divination (di-vin-a'shon), n. [L. dicinatio, 
the faculty of foreseeing, divination, from 
divmo, to foretell, from di.inrms, cllvinel}^ 
inspired, prophetic. See Divine.] 1. The 
, act of divining; a foretelling future events, 
or discovering things secret or obscure, by 
the aid of superior beings, or by other than 
human means. In ancient times divination 
wa,s divided into two kinds, natural and 
(ifUfiaial. Natural divination was supposed 
to he effected by a kind of inspiration or 
divine afflatus ; artificial divination was 
effected by certain rites, experiments, or 
observations, as by sacrifices, cakes, flour, 
wine, observation of entrails, flight of birds, 
lots, verses, omens, position of the stars, 
&c.— 2. Conjectural presage; prediction; an 
indication of the future; omen; augury. 

Birdii which do give a happy divination of things 
, to come. north. 

Divinator (di'vin-ilt-er), n. One who pre- 
tends to divination. 

Divinatory (di-vin'a-to-ri), a. Professing 
or pertaining to divination. 

Divine (di-vin'), a,. [L. divinus, from divus. 
See DEi'i’Y.] 1. Pertaining to God; as, the 
divine nature; divine perfections.— 2. Per- 
, tabling to a heathen deity or to false gods; 
as, divine, honours were paid to Caligula.— 
3. Partaking of the nature of God. 'Half 
human, linXi divine.’ Dryden.—i. Proceed- 
ing from God; as, divine judgments.— 5. God- 
like; heavenly; excellent in the highest de- 
gree; extraordinary; apparently above what 
is human, 

A divine sentence is in the lips of the Icing. 

Prov. xvi. lo. 

The light of a deeper, diviner blessedness lias 
kindled in many a human face since pagan art 
passed away. Dr. Caird. 

6. t Divining; presageful; foreboding; pre- 
scient. 

Yet oft his heart, divine of something ill, 

Misgave him. Milton. 

7. Appropriated to God, or celebrating his 
praise; as, divine songs; dmne worship. — 
S. Spiritual; spiritualized. 

My body .shall make good upon this earth, 

Or my divine soul answer it In heaven. Shah. 

9. Ilolating to divinity or theology. ‘Church 
history and other divine learning.’ South.— 
Divine right, the claim set up by sovereigns 
to the absolute obedience of their sub- 
jects as ruling by appointment of God, 
insomuch that, although they may them- 
selves submit to restrictions on their au- 
thority, yet subjects endeavouring to en- 
force those restrictions by resistance to 
their unlawful acts are considered guilty 
of a sin. This doctrine, so celebrated in 
English constitutional history, has been 
maintained on very different grounds, but 
in this country it may now be considered 
to be exploded. — Divine service (tenure 
by), in lato, an obsolete holding, In which 
the tenants had to perform certain divine 
services, as to sing a specified number of 
; masses, expend a certain sum in alms, &c. 

Sm Supernatural, superhuman, godlike, 

, heavenly, holy, sacred. 

■Diviitie (di-vin'), n. l.t Divinity.— 2. A minis- 
ter of the gospel; a priest; a clergyman. 

It is a good divine that follows his own iiustruc- 
-tions, ■ : Shah. 

'8. A mail skilled in divinity; a theologian; 
as, a great fitrine. 

Divine (di-vin'), v. t. pret. &■ pp, divined; ppr. 
divining. [L. divmo. See Divination.] 
1. To foretell; to predict. 

. Darest thou divine his downfall? Shah. 

; 2, To make out by observation or otherwise; 
to conjecture; to guess. 

She is not of us, I Tennyson. 

By the exercise of a curious, swift, subtle .sym- 
pathy lie seemed to divine what would be the no- 
tions of a gW in this new country. W.Slach. 


3. t To render divine ; to deify ; to consecrate ; 
to siinctify. 

She . . . seem’d of angels' race. 

Living on earth like angel new divinde. Spenser. 

SvN. To foretell, predict, presage, proguo.s- 
ticate, guess. 

Divine (di-vin'), v.i. 1. To use or practise 
divination. — 2. To afford or impart pre- 
sages of the future; to utter lU’esages or 
prognostications. 

Tlie prophets thereof divine for iiioney. Mic. iii. ii. 

3. To have pre.snges or forebodings. 

Su^i^est but truth to my diznninif thoughts. Shah. 

4. To guess or conjecture. 

Divinely (di-vin'li), adv. 1. In a divine or 
godlike inanner; in a manner resemltling 
deity.— 2. By tlie agency or influence of God; 
as, a prophet divinely inspired; divinely 
taught. 

As when a painter, poring on a face, 

Divvtclfy thro’ all hindrance finch; tlie man 
Behind it. Tennyson. 

3. Excellently; in the supreme degree; as, 
dimmhj fair; dmhieXy brave. 

The Grecians most divinely liave given to the 
active perfection of men a name expressiiijif both 
beauty and goodness. Hooker. 

Divlnement t (di-vin'meut), n. Divination. 
North. 

DMneness (di-vm'nes), n. l. Divinity; par- 
ticipation of the divine nature; as, the 
divinenoss of the Scriptures. 

All true work is sacred; in all work, were it but 
true imncMabour, there is soinathin^ oC divineness. 

Carlyle. 

2. B.xcelleuce in the supreme degree. 

Behold divineness 

No elder tlian a t>oy. Shah. 

Diviner (di-vln'6r), n. 1. One who professes 
divination; one who pretends to predict 
events, or to reveal hidden things, liy the 
aid of superior beings, or of supernatural 
means. 

These nations . . . hearkened ... unto diviners. 

Dent, xviii. 14. 

2, One who guesses ; a conjecturer. ‘ A 
notable diviner of thoughts.’ Locke. 
Divineress(di-vin'er-es),?i. A female diviner; 
a woman pirofessing divination. 

Diving (div'ing), n. ’The art or act of descend- 
ing into water to considerable depths, and 
remaining there for a time. The uses of 
diving are important, particularly in fishing 
for pearls, corals, sponges, examining the 
foundations of bridges, recovering valuables 
from sunken .ships, and the like. Various 
methods have been proposed and engines 
contrived to render diving more safe and 
easy. The great object in all these is to 
fornisli the diver mth fresh air, without 
which he must either make but a short stay 
under, water or perish. See next article. 
Diving-Dell (div'ing-bel), n. A contrivance 
for the purpose of enabling pei-sons to 
descend and to remain below the surface 
of water for a 
length of time, 
to perform va- 
rious oxiera- 
tions, such as 
e.xamining tlie 
foundations of 
bridges, blast- 
ing rooks, re- 
covering trea- 
sure from sunk- 
en vessels, &o. 
Diving - bells 
have been made 
of various 
forms, such as 
that of a bell, 
a hollow trun- 
cated cone or 
pyramid, with 
the smaller end 
close, and the 
larger one. 
which is placed 
lowermost, 
Diving-bell. Open. The all’ 

containedwith- 
in these vessels prevents them from being 
filled with water on submersion, so that the 
diver may descend in them and breathe 
freely for a long time, provided he can he 
furnished with a new supply, of fresh air 
when the contained air becomes vitiated 
by respiration. The diving-bell is now 
generally made of cast-iron in the form of 
an oblong chest (A), open at the bottom. 

It has several strong convex lenses set in 
the upper side or roof of the bell, to admit 


light to the persons within. It is suspended 
by (.•huius from a barge.«r ligliter, and can 
be raisedor lowered at pleasure upon signals 
being given by the persons withiin who are 
supplied with fresh air injected info a fle-x- 
ible iiipe by means of forcing pumps (b) 
placed in the lighters, while, tiie heated air 
escapes by a cock in the upper part of the 
liell. An improvement on this form, called 
the miutilusj has been invented wliieh en- 
ables the occupants, mid not the atteiidiuits 
above a.s in the older forms, to raise or .sink 
the liell, move it about at pleasure, or raise 
great weights witli it and deposit them in 
any desired .spot. 

Diving-dress (div'ing-dres), n. A wator- 
proof dress of india-rubber used by profes- 
sional divers, luivirig a head-piece of iiglit 
metal furuislied with strong glass eyes and 
two pliable pipes to maintain a supply of 
air. I/eaden weights are attached to the 
sid es of tlie diver, and his shoes are weighted, 
tiiat he may lie aide to descend a ladder, 
walk alioiit below, &o. 

Diving-stone (div'ing-ston), n. A name 
given to a species of jasper. 
Divlmng-rod(di-vm'iiig-rud), n. A rod. usu- 
ally of hazel, with forked branches, msed 
by those who pretend to discover minerals 
or water under ground. The rod, if carried 
slowly along iu suspension, dips and points : 
downwards, it is aliinned, when brought 
over the spot where the concealed mineral 
or water is to be found. 

Divinistre.f n. A divine. Chaucer. 
Divinity (di-vin'i-tl), n. [L. divinitas, from 
divimts, divus, divine; Fr. divinite. See 
Divine, Deitv.] l.'The state of being divine; 
divineness; deity; godhead; divine element; 
divine nature; as, Christians ascribe diwuify 
to one Supreme Being only. 

When he attributes divinity to other thing's tlmit 
God, it is only a divinity by way of participation. 

SHllin^eet. 

'Tis the that stirs within us, 

’Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter. 

Addi.uni. 

2. God; the Deity; the Supreme Being: with 
the.~3. A celestial being; a being divine or 
regarded as divine ; one of the deities be- 
longing to a polytheistic religion. ‘.Beastly 
divinities and droves of god.s.’ Prior. 

That air of victorious serenity v.-liich (Greek) art 
imprints on brow and face and form of its beautiful 
liunuini;ieci divinities. Dr. Caird. 

4. Sometliiiig supernatural; supernatural 
power or virtue. 

They say there is divinity in odd numbers. Shah. , 
6. Awe-inspiring cliaracteror influeuce; thfr 
sacrediie.s.s peculiar to kings, due to ths 
notion that they rule by ‘divine right.’ 

Tliere's siicli Av/rV/iry doth hedge a king, , 

Tliat treason can hut peep to wiiat it woiiltl, 

Acts little of his will. Shah. 

6. The science of divine things; the science- : 
which unfolds the character of God, his'. 
laws and moral government, the duties of 
man, and the way of salvation ; theology 
as, the study oi divinity; a system ofdivm^ 
ity. 

Hear him but reason on tfrawH'D', 

-And ail-admiring with .-u) inward wish. 

You would desire the king tvere made a prelate. 

Shah. 

One ounce of practical divinity is worth a painted 
ship-load of. all tlieir reverences have imported these 
fifty years. Sterne. 

Divinise (di'vin-Iz), v.t. To deify; to render 
divine; to regard as divine. ‘Man had- 
divinized all those objects of awe.’ Milman. 
[Bare.] 

Divisibility (di-viz'i-bil"i-ti), [Vv.divM- 

■■ bilite, from L. divisibilis, divisible, from 
divido, divisum. See Divide.] The qua- 
lityof being divisible; that general property 
of bodies by which their parts or component : 
piarticles are capable of separation. All 
bodies which possess sensible extension may 
be divided into several parts, and these 
again may he subdivided into particles more 
or less small, and so on to an extreme de- 
gree of minuteness. Numerous examples, 
of the division of matter to a degree almost 
exceeding belief, may be found iu experi- 
mental inquiries in physical science; the 
useful arts furnish many not less striking; 
but perhaps the most conspicuous proofs of 
the extreme minuteness of which the parts . 
of matter are susceptible are to be found in, 
the organized world. ‘ Divmhility . . . is 
a primary attribute of matter.’ Fsir IF. 
Hamilton. 

Divisible (di-viz'i-bl), a. [L. divisibilis, from 
divido. See Divide.] Capable of division;; 
that may be separated or disunited: separ- 
able; as, matter is diwisftZe indefinitely. 
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DivisMonesa ('’.i Bivisi- 

hihty; caxtiicitr of being Heparated. _ . „ , 
DiVisiWy (di-vii!'i-b!i), adv. In a diviisiblo 

iiiiHiMer. ^ . 

Division ((li-vi'yJjetn). '*■ IL- divMm, a divi- 
sion, partition, from divido, divmm. hee 
luvrun.] 1. Tile act of dividing or separat- 
iii'i; into parts any entire l>ody.-~a. The 
sfite of lii'ing’ (iivided; seiJiiratioii-— -S. That 
\viu<'Ii cHvitios or so]>«init6sj thsit wiiich 
keeps apart; partition. -4. The. part sep- 
ansted from the rest a.s by a partition, line, 
tfcc., real or iniiigirmry; . a distinct .seg- 
ment or .section; a.s, tlio divisions of a fiehl. 

5 A fioparate body of men. . ‘ Communities 
mill divhioiis of men.’ Acldisou.—(u A part 
or ilistinct portion; as, the divisions of a 
<liseour.se. 

p-spres"; tlie liead-s of your divisions in as few. .and 
dear words as yon can. Sivife. 

7. (a) A part of an army or militia or other 
orgitnfetHl Iwdy of men, as a police force, &c. ; 
a body consisting, in the army, of a certain 
number of brigades, usually two, and com- 
manded by a major-general. But the term 
is often applied to other bodies or portions 
of an army or other force, as to a brigade, 
a squadron, or platoon, (ih A part of a ileet, 
or ii select number of ships under a eom- 
maiider, and distinguished, by a particular 
flag or pen limit.— -8. Disunion; discord; vari- 
ance; dilferenee. 

Tliere was iiitofi'WK among the people. John vii. 43. 

4). The variation of a simple theme or me- 
lodic passage by a number of notes so con- 
neeteif as to form one series, and when 
written for the voice meant to be sung with 
one breath to one syllable. 

Sweet Eis ditties liighly peim’d, 

Stmg by a iiiir quefen in a simiiner's bower, 

Witii rnvishintJ (ffr/frfoa to herliita., , . Sluik. 

10. .V dirt'ereiioe of condition; distinction. 

I will put & division between my people and thy 
Iieople. E.'c. viii. 23. 

11. The separation of member.^ in a legisla- 
tive house In order to ascertain the vote. 
‘The motion passed without a division.’ 
Mamulay.—li, Ixi arith. the dividing of, a 
number or tpifintity into any parts assigned; 
onoof the four fundamental rules, the object 
of which is to find how often one number 
is contained in another. .The number to be 
divided is the dividend, tlie number which 
divides is the divisor, and the result of the 

, division is the attottoit. Division is the con- 
verse of multiplication.-— 13. In logic, the 
. separation of a genus into its constituent 
species; the enumeration of several things 
signified by a common name; as, the divi- 
sion of tree into oak, ash, elm, &c.— S yn, 
Compartment, section, portion, detachment, 
separation, partition, difference, discord, 
di.siiiiion. 

Divisional, D.ivisionary (di-vi'zlion-al, di- 
vi'zhon-a-ri), a. 1. Pertaining to division: 
noting or imildng division; as, a divisional 
line.— 2. Belonging to a division or district; 
as, di'visional surgeon of police. 

Dlvisioneri (di-vi'zhon-er), n. One who 
-divides.: : 

Divisive (di-vMv), «. 1. Porming division 
or distribution. 'Those numbers which the 
grammarians call distributive or divisive, 
ierni, quaterni,’ itc. Mede.—Z Creating 
division or discord; as, divisive courses. 

This remonstrance weis condemiieti eis divisive, 
factious, and scandalous. . Bp. Burnet. 

Divisor (di-viz'6r), m. In an'f/i. the number 
by which the dividend is divided. --Common 
diwlsw, that number which will exactly 
divide two or more given numbers. 

Divorce (di-vors'), n. [Pr. divorce; L. divor- 
tiurn, a separation, a point of separation, a 
divorce, from divorto, & different ortho- 
graphy of. dwj'to, to turn away. See 
Divert.] 1 . A legal dissolution of the 
bond of marriage. In England there were 
forlnerly two lands of legal separation be- 
tween man and wife called divorces; flnst, 

. that a mc'tisa et thoro (more cQiTectly de- 
signated separation ‘from bed and board’), 
and pronounced, after due inquiry, by the 
spiritual. courts; and secondly, divorce a vin- 
cula matrimmwi, or complete divorce, which ' 
could only be obtained by a special act of 
pariiament for each case. In 1867 a .special 
court for matrimonial causes was estab- 
lishedi and by it divorces were granted with- 
out an act of parliament. In 1870 it was mer- 
, ged in; the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
division of the IDgli Court of .1 ustice in which 
: divorce eases arc now brought. The husband 
may get divorce on the ground of adultery. 


hut the wife must prove cruelty or desertion 
as well. Tlie court may also pronounce a de- 
I creo of judicial sepsiration; but .such sepa- 
ration, altlioiigh restoring to the wife full 
power over lier properly, does not entitle 
the parties to marry again. As to a decree 
nisi in a divorce case see under Decree. 
Be.sides adultery, cruelty, and desertion, the 
principal grounds for divorce are higiuny, 
rape, Incest, &c. In Scotland the gTounds 
of divorce are adultery by either party w'he- 
ther coupled by desertion or cruelty or not, 
or wilful desertion for four years or more 
on the part of eitlier husband or wife. Tlie 
jurisdiction in divorce cases, by act Wm. IV. 
Ixix., was given to the Court of Ses.sion, lu 
the United States and some countries on the 
Continent, divorce c.an be obtained on much 
slighter grounds.— 2. Separation; disunion 
of things closely united. ‘ To make divorce 
of their incorporate league.’ Shak.-—o. The 
sentence or writing by wliich niiirrifige is 
dissolved. — 4,t Cause of jienal sepiiration. 
‘The long divorce of steel falls on me.' 
Shak-. 

Divorce (di-v6rs'), v. t. pret. & pp. divorced; 
ppr. divorcing. 1. To dissolve the marriage 
contract between; to separate from the con- 
dition of husband and wife.— 2. To separate 
or disunite from close connection; to force 
asunder. 

Dismiss me, and I prophesy your plan, 

Divorced from iny experience, will be clmfl’ 

For every gust of chance. 7 'ennysou, 

3 . To take away; to put away. 

Nothing- but death 

Shall e’er divorce my dignities. Shak, 

Divorceable (d.i-vors'a-bl), a. That can he 
divorced. 

Divorcee (di-vors-e'), n. A person divorced. 
Divorcement (di-vors'ment), n. Divorce ; 
dissolution of the niarriage tie. 

Let him write lier a bill ot divorcement. 

Dent, xxiv. T. 

Divorcer (di-v6rs'6r), n. 1, One who or that 
which produces a divorce or separation. 

Desith is the violent fstrEiiiger of acquaintance, the 
eternal rffwofcft' of marriage. Drummond. 

2. One of a sect who advocate divorce for 
slight reasons; said to have sprung from 
Milton. 

Divorcible ( di- v6rs'i-bl ), a. Dh'orceable. 
Milton. 

Divorcive (di-vdrs'iv), a. Having power to 
divorce. 

All the divorcive engines in heaven and earth. 

Miliolu 

Divot (div'ot), ». A piece of tmf, often used 
for building dikes, &c. [Scotch.] 

The old shepherd wsis sitting on his divat-t&s.t 
without the door nieiuling his shoe. Hogg. 

Divoto (de-vo'to). [It.] Inmtoi'fl, devout; 
gi’ave; solemn. 

Divulgate t (di-vul'gat), v.t. [L. divulga, 
divulgatuni, to spread among the people. 
See DivULSB.] 'To spread abroad; to pub- 
lish. ‘ Which (thing) is divulgated or spread 
abroad.’ Ruloet. 

Divulgatet (di-vul'gat), a. Publisiied. ‘By 
which the faith was divulgate and spi’ead.’ 
Dr. II. More. 

Divulgation (di-vnl-gfTshon), n. The act of 
divulging or publishing. Bp. Hall. [Rai'e.] 
Divulge (di-vulj'), v.t. pret. & pp. divulged; 
ppr. diviilging. [ L. divulgo, to spread 
among the people— di for dfe, distrib., and 
vuJ.go, to make public, from viilgus, the coin- 
mou people, as publish, puMic, from L. 
popwitts, people.] 1. To make public; to tell 
or make known something before private or 
secret; to reveal; to disclose; as, to divulge 
the secret sentiments of a Mend; to divulge 
the proceedings of the cabinet.— 2. To de- 
clare by a public act; to proclaim. [Rare.] 
God marks 

The just man and divulges him through heaven. 

Milton. 

3. t To impart, as a gift or faculty; to com- 
municate. 

Think the same vouchsafed 
To cattle and each beast 1 which would not be 
To them made common, and divulg'd. Milton. 

SVN, To publisb, disclose, discover, reveal, 
communicate, impart. 

Divulge (di-vuljO, v.i. To become public; to 
be made known. 

To keep it (disease) from let it feed 

Even on the pith of life. Shak. 

Divulgement (di-vulj'ment), n. The act of 
divulging. [Rare.] 

Divulger (di-vulj'fir), n. One who or that 
which divulges or reveals. 

Divulsion (di-vul'shon), n. [L. divulsio, a 
tearing asunder, from dioello, divulsum, to 


I jiluok or pull asunder— cM for dis. asunder, 
and vello, to pull.] The act of pulling or 
plucking iiway; n rendiii,g asunder; violent 
separation; laceration. ''Tlie divulsum ot 
the spirit from the body.’ is. Taylor. ‘ The 
divulsion of a good handful of Iniir. ’ Landor. 
Divulslve (di-vuls'iv), a. Tliat pulls asunder/ 
tliat rends. 

Dizen (diz'n), v. t. [Ho doubt from the obso- 
lete dm, dyne, the first part of distaff (which 
see). Heme bedizen.} l.f To put clotJies 
on; to dress; to attire. 

Come, Doll, Doll, me. Beau. &• FL 
2. To dress gaily or gaudily; to deck; ti) 
bedizen. 

While on each hand the titled great, 

Standing in dize^t'd rows, were seen, y, Baillie, 

Dizzt (cliz), r.t. [SeeDiZzv.] To astonish; 
to puzzle; to make dizzy. 

Dlzzardt (diz'drd), n. [See Dizzy. ] A block- 
head. Spelled also Dizard, Disard. 

We accuse others of madness, of folly, and are the 
veriest dr'/'cr.cfj'ni’-f ourselves. Bicrfon, 

Dizzardly t (diz'erd-li), a. Like a dizzard or 
lilockliead. 

Dizzily (diz'zi-li), adv. In a dizzy or giddy 
manner. ■ 

Dizziness (diz'zi-nes), n. [See Dizzy. ] Gid- 
diness; a whirling in the liead; vertigo. 
Dizzy (diz'zi), a. [A. Sax. dysig, foolish. Oog. 
L.G. dusig, dosit), giddy, dizzy; O.D. duyzigh, 
dizzy. Mod. D. duizoUg, dizzy, stunned, 
giddy; Dan. dosig, drowsy; O.B. to dizze, to 
stun. Akin daze, dazzle, doze.] 1. Giddy; 
having a sensation of whirling in the head, 
with instability or proneness to fall ; verti- 
ginous. —2. Causing giddiness ; as, a dizzy 
height. 

How fearful . 

And dizzy 'tis to cast one’s eyes below. Shak. 

S. Arising' from, or caused by, giddiness. , 

A dimsy niLst of darkness swims around. Fitt. 

4. Giddy; thouglitless; heedless. , ‘The dfey 
multitude.’ Milton. 

Dizzy (diz'zi), u.t pret. & pp. dizzied; ppr. 
dizzying. To whirl round; to make giddy; 
to confuse. ‘If the jangling of thy bolls 
had not dizzied thy understanding.’ Sir IP. 
Scott. 

Djebel (jeb'el). An Arabian word signifying 
mountain ; as, Djebel-el-Mown, the moun- 
tain of Moses; Djebel-el-TdvUc, the moun- 
tain of Tarik (Gibraltar). Written also 
Jebel. 

Djereed, Djerrid (je-red'), n. [Ai\ jerid, a 
palm -branch, a spear.) A bliuit javelin 
used in orienUl military sports. It may be 
the purpose of the thrower either to throw 
it to as great a distance as possible, and 
then riding quickly after lift it from the 
ground in passing; to hit a distant mark, or 
throw it through as many rings as posBible; , , 
or to strike an opponent whose skill is shown 
in evading and catching it as it flies. 

Right through ring and ring runs the djereed. 

Southey. 

Do(do),r.t. ov auxiliary; pret. did; pp. done; 
ppr. doing. This verb, when transitive, is 
f omed in the indicative, present tense, thus, 

I do, thou doest or dost, he does or doth; when ■ 
auxiliary, the second person is, thou dost. 
[A. Sax. ddn; indie, pres, sing, d6, dei\t, dMh; 
pi. ddth; imperf. dide, -est, -e; pi. didon. Cog, 

D. doen, G. fliun, to do; L. do m ahdo, I put, 
away, cojido, I put together (perf. ahdidi, 
condidif whei’e -did- =Bng. did), Gr. theinai, 
Skr. dh&, to place.] 1. To perform; to e.xe- 
cute; to carry into effect; to exert labour 
or power for bringing anything to the state : 
desired, or to completion ; as, this man doa? 
his work well ; he does more in one day than 
some men will do in tivo days. 

Six days shall thou labour, and lio all thy work. 

Ex. XX. t). 

Toward evening she wandered out amemg her 
flower-beds to Ao a little thinking. Harper's Monthly. 

2. To practise; to perform; to observe. 

We lie and do not the truth. i John 1. 6. 

8. To bring about; to produce, as an effect 
or result; to effect. 

Till I know what God will do for me. i Sam. xxii. 3. 

Ha waved indifferently 'twist doing them neither 
good nor harm. Shak. 

4. To execute; to discharge; to convey; as, 
do a message to the king. ‘Do a fair ines-: 
sage to his kingly ears.’ Shak— ■ 5. To exert; 
to put forth. 

Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me. sTim.iv.g. 

Ill this sense do before such nouns as grace, 
reverence, favour , honour, &c. , takes an In- 
direct objective, as him, /wi')', &c., and is 
nearly equal to the English verb-forming 
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prefix he, implying action or exortiun, the 
noun to which it is prefixed regulating the 
mode of action. To do himour isi thus equi- 
valont to a hypothetical form hehonour, 
where do, taken in connection with the 
noun, simply energi 2 e.s it into a verb. ‘ Kono 
so poor to (io him rewimice.’ Shale. — 6. To 
transact; as, to do business with another. — 
7. To finish; to o.xceute or transact and 
bring to a conclusion; to bring to an cud by 
action; as, wo will do the business and ad- 
journ; we did tlie business and dined.-- uS. To 
perform in an e.xigency; to liave recour.se 
to, as a consequential or last effort; to take 
a step or measure; as, in this crisis we know 
not what to do. 

What will ye do in the day of visitation? Is. x. 3. 

9. t To make or cause. 

Nothing but deatli can do me to respire. Spenser. 

For she. tliat doth me all this wo endure, 

Ne rekketh never whether 1 synke or flete. 

Chaucer. 

10. To put or bring into any state, or con- 
dition or form: with to, on, off, away, into, 
&c. : as, to do to death, to put to death; to 
do away, to put away, remove, annul, anni- 
hilate; as, to do away with abuses; ‘the 
difficulty is done aivay’ (Paley); to don, 
contracted for to do on, to put on, to dress; 
to doff, for to do off', to put off, to undress; 
to dup, for to do up, to open; to do into, to 
put into the form of ; hence, with a lan- 
guage, to render, to translate. 

Who should the Duke to death? Shah. 
But neitiier heat, nor frost, nor tliunder. 

Shall wholly do aivay, I ween. 

The marks of that whicli once hath been. 

Coleridge. 

When he wrote for publication, he (Jolmson) did 
his sentences out of English into Johnsonese. 

Macaulay. 

13. To hoax; to cheat; to swindle; to hum- 
bug; to overreach; as, he did me out of five 
shillings. [Familiar or slang.]— 12, To out- 
do, iis In fighting; to beat. 

I have rfme the Jew and .am in good health. 

Jiich. Humphreys. 

13. To Inspect the sights of; to Visit the prin- 
cipal objects of Interest in; to explore com- 
pletely; as, I have done France and Italy. 
[A tourist’s expression.]— 14. To prepai’e; to 
cook; as, be sure to do the meat thoroughly. 
—Todo over, (a) to perfonu again; to repeat; 
as, do your exercise o»er again. (&) To put 
a eoatuig, as of paint, upon; to smear; as, I 
intend doing the roof over with tar.— -JPo do 
up, («) to put up, as a parcel; to tie up; to 
pack; as, do up these books neatly and de- 
spatch them. (6) To open: in this sense 
usually contracted into dup. [Obsolete.]— 
To do luith, (a) to get off one’s hands; to dis- 
pose of; to employ; to occupy; as, I don’t 
know what to do with myself, or my leisure, 
(ft) To have concern or business with; to deal 
with; , to get on with; as, I can do nothing 
with this obstinate fellow.— To have to do 
loith, (a) to have concern with. 

What have 1 lo do with yon'i 3 Sam. .xvi. 10. 

(b) ’To have carnal connection with. — What’s 
to do here? what is the matter here? what 
is all this about? Shalt.— To do is also used 
colloquially, as a noun, to signify bustle, 
stir, ado. 

Do (do), fi.'t. [Here we have two verbs of dif- 
ferent origin under one form— the one the 
intransitive form of the preceding verb, the 
other from A Sax. dugati, to avail, to fare, to 
prosper, the same word as G. taugen, to be 
worth, and Sc. dote, to be able, but the senses 
appropriate to each are so intermingled 
that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to separate them.] 1. To act or behave 
in any manner, well or ill; to conduct one’s 
self, 

They fear not the Lord, neither do they after their 
statutes. 2 Kings xvii. 34. 

2. To fare; to be in a state with regal’d to 
sickness or health ; as, we asked him how 
he did; how do you do?—S. To succeed; to 
accomplish a purpose; to serve an end; to 
suffice; as, will this plan doi—L To find 
means; to contrive; to shift; as, how shall 
we do for money for these wars? Shah. 

How shall I flTo to answer as they deserve your two 
last letters. Richardson. 

—To do for, (a) to suit; to be adapted for; to 
answer the design of; to serve as; to answer ■ 
in place Of; to be sufficient for; to satisfy; as, 
this piece of timber will do for the corner 
post; a trusty stick will do for a weapon; five 
shillings a day will do for food; very plain 
food will do /oj‘ me. (&) To provide for in a 
bad sense; to ruin; to put an end to; as. I’ll do 
/or him. [Low or slang,] (c) To attend on; 


to serve; as, the charwoman does for two 
gentlemen in the Temple. [Low.]— To do 
without, to shift without; to put up without; 
to dispense witli; as, I can do withma tlic 
book till Saturday.— 2'o Aarr done, to have 
made an end; to have come to a conclusion; 
to have ftnishecl— To have done with, to 
liave cf)nic to an end of; t(r liave finished; to 
cease to have part or interest in or connec- 
tion with; as, I have done with speculating; 
I have done with you for the future.— IFeiZ- 
to-do, in good circumstiinces ; having a fair 
measure of worldly prosperity; as, a well- 
to-do farmer.— .Do is used for a verb to save 
the repetition of it. 1 shall probably come, 
hut if I do not, yon must not wait; that is, 
if I do not come, if I come not. As an 
amxiliary, do is used most commonly in 
forming negative and interrogative sen- 
tences; as, do you intend to go? does he 
wish me to come ? — Do is also used to express 
emphasis; as, she is coquettish, but still 1 do 
love her. In the imperative, it expresses an 
ui’gent request or command; as, do come; 
help me, do; make haste, do. In the past 
tense, it is sometimes used to convey the 
idea that what was once true is not true 
now. ‘My lord, you once did love me.’ 
Shale. — It is sometimes used as an auxiliary 
, without adding anything to the meaning of 
the verb to which it is joined. 

Tills just reproach their virtue does excite. Drydeit. 
Expletives their feeble aid do join. Pope. 

[Common with negatives and interrogatives. ] 
Do, Doe, n. [See Ado.] 1. 1 What one has 
to do; a feat. 

No sooner doe.s he peep into 

The world but he liii.<s done his doe. Hudibras. 

2.t To-do; bustle; tumult; stir. ‘A great 
deal of , do, and a great deal of trouble.’ 
Selden.—S. A cheat; an imposture, [Colloq.] 
Do (do), n, In music, the name given by the 
Italians and the English to the first of the 
syllables used in solmization, and answer- 
ing to the ut of the French. 

Do. An abbreviation of ditto, and usually 
pronounced ditto. 

Doah, Dooalb (dO'ab, dfi'ab), n. In the East 
Indies, a tract of country between two rivers. 
Doable (dO'a-hl), a. That can be done or 
executed. 

DoaM,tTT»*- Doing. Chaucer. 

Doasta (do-as'ta), n. [Hind.] An inferior 
Indian ardent spirit, often drugged and 
given to sailors in low houses in Calcutta 
and other Indian ports. 

Doat (dot), r.i 'To dote. 

Dobbin (dob'in), n. A common old English 
name for a work-horse. ‘ Bobbin, my thill 
horse.' Shah. 

Dobcbiclc (dob'chik), n. Same as DabcMek. 
Dobee (dob'e), n. In the East Indies, a native 
washer-man. 

Dobereiner’s Lamp(dob-Sr-In''6rz lamp), n. 
A contrivance for producing an instantane- 
ous light, invented by Professor Boba- 
reiner, of Jena, in 1824. 'The light is pro- 
duced by tliKuving a jet of hydrogen gas 
upon recently-prepared spongy platinum, 
when the metal instantly becomes red hot, 
and then sets lire to the gas. The action 
depends upon the readiness with which 
spongy platinum absorbs gases, more espe- 
cially oxygen gas. The hydrogen Is brought 
into such close contact with, oxygen (derived 
from the atmosphere) in the pores of the 
platinum that chemical union, attended 
with evolution of light, takes place. 
Dobbasb (dbb'hash), n. {Hmd. do-bhaahiya, 
an interpreter— do, two, and hhmMya, lan- 
guage.] In the East Indies, an Interpreter; 
one Who speaks two languages. 

Dobule (dob'ul), n. A fresh-water fish (ie?«- 
eiseus dobula), allied to the roach, found in 
some of the rivers and streams of this coun- 
try. 

Docentt (do'sent), a. [L. docens, dooentis, 
ppr, of doceo, to teach.] Teaching. 

The church here is taken for the church as it is 
docent and regent, as it teaches and governs. 

Abp. Laud. 

Dpeetse, (do-se'te), n. pi. [Gr. doheo, to seem.] 
An ancient heretical sect, who maintained 
that Christ acted and suffered only in ap- 
pearance. 

Docetlc (do-set'ik), a. Of, or pertaining to, 
or held by, the Docetcc. ‘ Booetie gnosti- 
cism.’ Plwmptre. 

Doeb-an-doris, Docb-an-dorach (do6h'- 
an-do-ris, do6h'an-d6-ra61i), n. [Gael, deooh- 
an-doruis, drink at the door, the stirrup- 
cup.] Astirrup-onp; apartingcup. [Scotch.] 
Spelled variously Beuch-an-dorack, Beuch- 
an-doris, &(i. 


Dochmiac (dok'nti-ak), a. Of or belonging 
i to a dochraius. 

Dochmius (dok'mi-u.s), n. [L., from Gr. 
doehmios, across, oblique.] lit Gru'k pros. 
a foot of five .syllables, the first and fourth 
short and the others long, but admitting of 
variations. 

Docibility, Docibleness ((lu-:si-biTi-ti, tlo'- 
si-bl-nes), «, Teachableness; docilify; readi- 
ness to learn. ‘Persons of docibility.’ Boyle. 
‘The docibleness of dogs.’ Walton. [Hare: 
or obsolete. ] 

Docible (do'si-lil), u. [See Dopilh.'I l. 'Tliat 
maybe taught; teachable; docile; tractable; 
easily taught or managed. ‘ ►Sober, luimlile, 
docible persons.’ Bp. Bull. [Rare or ob- 
solete.] 

Whom nature liath made docile, it is injurioii.s to 
prohibit liim from learning anything' tlint ii docible. 

Bp } Jacket, 

Docile (do'sil or do'.sil), «. [L. docilis, from 
doceo, to teach ; allied to G. zoigen, to- 
show, and E. teach.1 Teachable ; easily in- 
structed; ready to learn; tractable; easily 
managed. 

Dogs soon grow accustomed to whatever they are- 
taught, .and being docile and tractable, are very use*'- 
■ ful. ■ BlHs. ■ 

SVN. Teachable, tractable, pliant, yielding. 
Docility (do-si'li-ti), n. 'Teachableness; 
readiness to learn; aptness to be taught. 

The humble docility of little children is, in tlie Ne^v 
Testament, represented as ,a necessary preparative 
to tlie reception of the Cliristian faitli. Beattie. 

Docimacy, Docimasy (do'si-ma-si), n. [Gr. 
dokinmsia. .See the iie,xt word.] 1. The art 
or practice of assaying metals, or the art of 
separating them from foreign matters, and 
determining the nature and quantity , of 
metallic substances contained in any ore- 
ormineral; metallurgy.— 2. The art of ascer- 
taining the nature and qualities of medi- 
cines, or of facts pertaining: to physiology. 
Docimastlc (do-si-mas'tik), a. ; [Gr. dokinm- 
tilm, from dolcimaz(}, t,Q try, essay, examine, 
from dokimos, proved, tested. ] Tn wing hy 
e.xperiments or tests: essaying; specifically, . , 
relating to the assaying of metals; as, the, 
dociniastio art, that is metallurgy. 
Docimology (do-si-moTo-ji), n. A treatise 
on the art of essaying or examining metallic- 
bodies, &c. , 

Docity(doa'i-ti), n. Quickness of comprehen- 
sion; docility. [Provincial English and col- 
loquial, United States.] 

Dock (clok), 11 . [A. Sax. docoe, G. docka, a 
word forming part of the name of various- 
plants both m England and Germany, per- 
haps allied to L. dauemn, Gr. duukon, a kind 
of pai'snip or carrot growing in Crete, used 
in medicine.] 'The common name of the 
species of Riunex, nat. order PolygonaceiC, 
the leaves of which are not hastate, . They 
are perennial herbs, with stout rootstocks, 
erect stems, very abundant in rvaste groiuid. 
and pastures. There are eleven species inf 
Britain, most of them troublesome weeds. 
Dock(dok), n. [Icel. dockrftL short tall; G. 
docke, a bunch of thread, a plug, a tlucfc 
short piece of anything; Fris. dok, a small 
bundle, bunch, or ball. Cog. W. foe, any- 
thing short or abrupt, tociaiv, to cm-tail.]; 

1, The tail of a beast cut short or clipped; 
the stump of a tail; the solid part of the 
tail. — 2. A case of leather to cover the 
clipped or cut tail of a horse. 

Dock (dok), v.t. [See Dock, the tail of a- 
beast cut slioi't.] 1. To cut off, as the end of 
a thmg; to curtail; to cut short; to clip; as, 
to docA the tail of a horse. 

To pluck the eyas of seiitimant, 

And (fflrt’ the tail of rhyme. Holme.r. 

2. To cut off a part from; to shorten; to de- : 
duct fi’om; as, to dock an account. —3. 'To 
cutoff, destroy, or defeat; to bar; as, to dock 
an entail. 

Dock (dok), n. [D. dok, G. docke, Sw, docka, ar 
dock. Probably from the L.L, doga, doha, a 
ditch; L. doi^makind of vessel; Gr. docAe, re- 
ceptacle, dec/iornaf, to receive.] 1. The place- 
where a criminal stands in court.— 2, A place 
artificially formed on the side of a harbour 
or the bank of a river for the reception 
of ships, the entrance of which is gen- 
erally closed by gates. In America, the 
spaces between wharves are called docks. 
There are two kinds of docks, dry or graving 
doeks anff. wet-docks. The former are used 
for receiving ships in order to their being 
inspected and repaired. For tins purpose 
the dock must be so contrived that the 
water may be admitted or excluded at. 
pleasure, so that a vessel can be floated : 
in when the tide is high, and the water ruit 
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Dry or Graying Dock, Sydney, N.S.W. 


of iluval stores aiid timher. DocIchiii'iIk lie- 
Irmoiijg- to the govenlment usually eonsist 
of dry-docks for reiiiiiriiig ships, and of .slips 
on whicli new vessels are built; besides 
which they comprise naval store-houses 
and tvorkshops in which different pro- 
cesses relative to ship-building are car- 
ried on. 

Docqnet, n. and v.t See Docket. 
Doefcor (dok'ter), ii. [L,, from doceo, 
doefAim, to teach. See Docile.] 1. A 
teacher; an instructor; a learned man; 
one skilled in a profession. 

There stood up one in the camicil, n Pha- 
risee, named Gamaliel, a doctor of tlie law. 

Acts V. 34. 

When doctors disagree, 

Disciples tlien .are free. Old proverb. 

2. In a university one who lias passed 
all the degree.s of a faculty, and is 
thereby empowered to teach the sub- 
jects included in the faculty; a person 
who has I’eceived the highest degree in 
a faculty; as, a doator in divinity, in 
physic, in law. The degree of doctor is 
often merely honorary, but is conferred 
on physicians as a professional degree. 

3. A person duly licensed to practise 
medicine; a physician; one whose occu- 
pation is to cure diseases. 


name of dock has sometimes been applied 
to an excavation, from which the water, 

: _or. a considerable part of it, runs in and 
/ out with tlie tide, but. such an excavation 
is more properly an artificial basin or har- 
bour than a dock. One of the cliief uses 
: of a wet-dock is to keep a uniform level of 
•water, so that the business of loading and 
-unloading sliips can be carried on witliout 
any interruption. .In a wider sense dock signi- 
fies iioth the dock proper and all buildings, 
as storelionses, workshops, &o., connected 
with it. Floating doah, a structure which 
serves as a graving dock, being constructed 
so that it may be sunk beneath a vessel and 
raised with it when the water is pumped out 
of the tanka round its sides. 

'Bockfdok), r.f. To bring, draw, or place in 
a dock.— ro docle a vassal, to place her in a 
. ihy-dock, maintaimng her in an upright 
position upon blocks by the assistance of 
shoreis or aliding-hlooks. 

Dockage (dok'aj), n.; Dock-dues (dok'- 
dilz), n. pL Charges for the use of docks. 
Dock-cress (doldkres), n. A common name 
for the plant Lapsana communis (uipple- 
w'ort). 

Docken (duk'eii), n. Tlie dock, a plant of the 
genus Itnmex. [Scotch.] 

Docket, Docctuet (dok'et), n. [A dim. of 
doolc, anything curtailed or cut short. See 
: Dock, tlie tail of a beast cut'short.] 1. In 
law, (a) a summary of a larger writing; 
a small piece of paper or parchment con- 
taining the heads of a writing; a digest, (b) A 
register of judgments, (c) An alphabeti- 
cal list of cases in a court, or a catalogue 
of tlie names of the parties who have suits 
. ..depending in a court. In some of the United 
.States this is the principal or only use of 
•the word, (d) The copy of a decree in chan- 
cery. made out and left "with the record and 
•writ clerk, preparatory to enrolment.— -ITo. 
Mrika a docket, in law, to give a bond to 
the lord-chancellor, engaging to prove the 
debtor to be a bankrupt, whereupon a fiat 
: of baiiki’uptcy is issued against the debtor; 
said of : a creditor.— 2. A bill tied to goods, 

. containing some direction, as the name of 
the owner or the place to which they are to 
be sent ; also, a ticket attached to goods 
. specifying their measurement. See Ticket. 
Docket, DocQiuet (dok'et), v. t. l. To make 
an abstract or summaz-y of the heads of a 
writing or wiiting-s; to abstract and enter 
in a book; as, judgments regularly docketed. 

2. To enter in a docket; to mai'k the con- 
tents of papers on the back of them. 

: They were all doci-eled and marked, and tied with 
red. tape. Vanity Pair. 

: 3. To mark with a docket. 

Dock-master (dok'mas-fcCi-), n. One who 
dias the superintendence of docks. 
Dock-rent (dok'rent), n. Charge for storing 
and warehousing goods in a dock. 
Dock-warrant (dok'wo-rant), n. A certifi- 
cate given to the owner of goods warehoused 
; in the docks. , tVhen a transfer is made the 
certificate is endorsed with an order to de- 
: liver the goods to the purchaser. The war- 
. rant thus becomes an order or authority for 
the removal of the goods. 

Dockyard (dok'yard), n. A yard or maga- 
zine near a harbour, for containing all kinds 


When ill, indeed. 

E’en dismissing the doctor don't always succeed, 
Cohnan. 

4. A term applied to various mechanical 
contrivances for performing certain .subsid- 
iary operations in a machine or train of 
machinery, as a scraper to receive superflu- 
ous colouring matter from the cylinder in 
calico-printing.— 5. An auxiliary steam-en- 
gine; a donkey-engine— 6. Brown sherry, so 
called because it is concocted from a har.sli 
thin wine by the addition of old Izoiled 
Mosto stock. This syrup being added to 
fresh must ferments, and the luscious pro- 
duce is used for doctoring very inferior 
qualities of wine. See MoSTO. — Doctors’ 
Commons. See under Gommons. 

Doctor (dok'ter), v. t. 1. To apply medicines 
for the cure of; to treat as a physician; 
hence, to repair ; to mend ; to patch up. 
[Colloq.]— 2. 'To confer the degree of doctor 
upon; to make a doctor. [Colloq.]— 8. To 
drug or adulterate, as wine, more paiTicu- 
larly by treating with the compoimcl knozvn 
iis ‘the doctor.’ [Colloq. or slang.]— 4. To 
falsify; to cook; as, to doctor an account. 
[Colloq. or slang.] 

Doctor (dok'ter), v.i. To pi’actise physic. 
Doctoral (dok'ter-al), a. Relating to the 
degree of a doctor. [Rai’e.] 

Tlie bed of a sick man is a school, a doctoral chair 
of learning and discipline. Bp. King. 

Doctorally (dok'tSr-al-li), adv. In the man- 
ner of a doctor. 

Doctorate (dok'ter-at), n. Degree of a doc- 
tor. 

I thank you for your congr.atulations on iny advance- 
ment to the doctorate. ' Bp. Htird. 

Doctorate (dok'ter-iit), v.t To make a doc- 
tor of by conferring the degree of doctor; 
to confer the degi’ee of doctor upon. [Rare 
or obsolete.] 

Doctor-fish. (dok't6r-flsh),n. A name applied 
to the species of fishes belonging to the 
genus Acanthurus.f rom the sliai’p and glassy, 
lancet-like, movable spines with which they 
are armed on each side of the tail, so that 
they cannot be handled incautiously with 
impunity. All belong to the tropics. Called 
also Surgeon-fish. 

Doctorlyt (dok'ter-li), a. Of, or pertaining 
to, or like a learned man; scholarly. Bp: 
IIcM. 

Doctorship (dok'ter-ship), n. The degree 
or rank of a doctor; doctorate. 

Doctress, Doctoress (dok'tres, dok'ter-es), 
n. A female physician. 

Should you s.ny an ague were a fever, the doctoress 
vi'ould have a shaking fit of laughter. Whitlock. 

Doctrinaire (dok'trin-ar'), n. [Fr., as if 
from doetrinarius, a hypothetical adjective 
from h.L. doctrinare, to teach, from L. doc- 
trina, instruction, learning. See Doctkine.] 
1. The name originally applied to one of a ' 
section of Trench politicians of moderately 
liberal principles, who occupied a place in 
the Chambers after the restoration of 1816, 
between the deputies of the centre, who 
always supported ministers, and the extreme ■ 
left. They maintained the doctrines atten- 
dant on the theory of representative govern- 
ment in a mixed monarchy, especially such 
as that of Britain, but were opposed to 
sudden changes, above all, to such as tended 


to. republicanism. 'They were, in conse- 
quence, much ridiculed and maligned, ami 
received the name of doctrinaires as being 
mere theoretical constitution-makers rather 
than practical politicians. Hence— 2. Popu- 
larly, one who theorizes without a suffi- 
cient regard to practical considerations; a 
political theorist; an ideologist. 

Doctrinal (dok'trin-al), a. [See Doctrine.] 

1. Pertaining to doctrine; containing a doc- 
trine or something taught; as, a doctrinal 
observation. 

Tlie verse natur.nlly afford-s us the doctrinal propo- 
.sition which shall be our subject. South. 

2. Pertaining to the act or means of teach- 
ing. 

The word of God serveth no otherwise, than in the 
nature of a n’oci'r.Onrf instrument. Hooker. 

Doctrinal (dok'trin-al), n. Something that 
is a part of doctrine. 

Not sucli as assent to every word in Scripture, can 
be said in doctrinals to deny Christ. South. 

Doctrinally (dok'trin-al-li), adv. In tlie 
form of doctrine or instruction; byway of 
teachmg or positive direction. 
Doctrinarian (dolc-trin-a'ri-au), n. A doc- 
trinaire; a political theorist, <7. H. Neio- 
man. 

Doctrlnarianism (dok-trin-il'ri-an-izm), n. 
The principles or practices of the Doctrin- 
aires; mere theorizing or speculation, as op- 
posed to practical suggestions. 

Doctrine (dok'trin), n. [L. dootHna, instrac- 
tion, learning, from doceo, to teach.] 1. In 
a general sense, whatever is tauglit; hence, 
a principle or position in any sc-ience; what- 
ever is laid down as true by an instructor 
or master; as, the doctrines of the gospel; the 
doctrines of Plato. 

And prove their doJrine orthodox, 

By apostolic blows and knocks. Hudihrns. 
The bold teadier’s doctrine sanctified 
By tnitlisliall spread, throug'liout the world dispersed; 

Wordsworth. 

2. The act of teaching; course of discipline; 
specifically, instruction and confirmation 
in the truths of the gospel. 

Some to church repair 

Not for the doctrhtey but the music there. Pope, 

3 . Learning; knowledge. 

Whom shall he make to understand doctrine % 

Is. xxviii, 9. 

4 . The truths of the gospel in general. 

Tiiat they may adorn tlie doctrine of God out 

Saviour in all things. Tit. ii. i. 

Document (do'ku-ment), n. [L. dommen- 
tuni, a lesson, a pattern, a proof, from doceo, 
to teach,] 1. That which is taught; precept; 
instruction; direction; authoritative dogma. 

Learners should not be too much crowded with a 
heap or multitude of documents or ideas at one time. 

JVatts, 

2 . More generally, in present usage, written 
instruction, evidence, or proof; any official 
or aiitlioritative paper containing instruc- 
tions or proof, for information, establish- 
ment of facts, and the like; any printed or 
written paper. 

Document (do'ku-ment), v.t. 1. To fumish 
witli documents; to furnish with instruc- 
tions and proofs, or with papers necessary 
to estahli.sli facts; as, a ship should be docu- 
mented according to tlie directions of law.— 
2. To teach; to Instruct; to school. [Rare.] 

I am finely docianenteii by mine own dnugliter. 

Dryden, 

Documental (do'ku-inent-al), a. Pertainiiig 
to instruction or to doemnents; consisting 
in or derived from documents; as, doeu- 
meJitai! testimony. 

Documentary (do'ku-ment-a-ri), a. Per- 
taining to written evidence; consisting in 
documents. ‘ Documentary evidence.’ Mac- : 
aulay. 

Documentation (do'ku-ment-a"shon), n. 
InstiTiction; teaching. Richardson. 
Docuraentize (do'ku-ment-iz), v.i. To he 
didactic. Richardson. 

Dod (dod), n. [Gael.] A fit of ill-humour or 
sullenness. [Scotch.] 

Your motlier should na be egget on in her anger, 
when she happens, poor body, to lak' the efoi*, how 
and then. Calt. 

Dod, Dodd (dod), «. t. [Origin doubtful.] 'To 
cut or lop the top or head from; to remove 
the horns of; to cut or clip the hair of; to 
snip off, as wool. [Prov. English.] 
Doddardt (dod'erd), a, Pollard; having lost 
the top or head, as an old tree. : 

Doddart (dod'ert), n. ■ [Origin doubtful.] A 
name for the game of lioekey, and for the 
stick used in playing it. HalUwell. 

Dodded (dod'ed), a. [See Dod, r.t] Being : 
without horns, as sheep or cattle. [Scotch.] 
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Dodder (dnd'dr;)'), n ri'ln- same unnl as 
Umi. dodder, (.i. dotfer, Sw. dudm — iliRliler, 
a term of unknown ilerivation. J The eom- 
nion namo of the pliuits of the genus Uus- 
■ riita, a group of slender, branched, twining, 
leatleas pink or white annual parasites. The 
seeds .germinate on the ground, !)nt the 
young plant speedily attaches itself to its 
ho.-it. froni which it di-nves .‘ill itinoui'iMi- 
inent. Four species are common in Eng- 
land— C foimd on nettles and 



Lesser Dodd rir {Cusa(/a Epith.ymum), 


Tetches; C. B'pWiyyiimni on furze, thyme, 
and heather; C. trifoVd, on clover; and C. 
Epilinum, on cultivated flax. ,Soe CTtsOBTA. 
Dodder (dod'der), v.i. [Akin didder, totter.} 
To .shake. ‘ The doddering mast. ’ Thomson. 
Doddered (dod'derd), a. [See DonPAUD.] 
Having lost thetop.as an old tree; shattered. 

' Hots like a doddered oak.’ Thoimon. 
Doddle, Doddy (dod'di), n. [See BODDBD.] 
A cow witliout horns. [Scotch.] 

Doddy (dod'i), a. [Sea Dop.] Ill-natured ; 
siuippisli. [Scotch.] 

I fancy dogg are like men. . . . Colley is as doddy 
and cr.abbit to W'atty as if he was its adversary. 

Gali. 

Dodecagon (d6-de'ka-,gon), n. [Gr. dodeka, 
twelve, and gonia, an angle.] A regular 
figure or polygon, consisting of twelve equal 
sides and angles. 

Dodecagyu (do-de'ka-Jiu), n. [Gr. dikleka, 
twelve, and gynii, a female.] In lot. a plant 
having twelve styles. 

Dodecagynia (dd-de'ka-]i"ni-a), v. id. The 
name given by Linnaeus to the orders which 
in his system have twelve styles. 
Dodecagynian, Dodecagynous (dd-de'k-a- 
ii"ni-an, do-de-ka'jin-us), a. In hot. having 
twelve styles. 

Dodecahedral (do-d(3'ka-he"dral), a. Ter- 
taiTiing to a dodecahedron; consisting of 
twelve equal sides . — Dodecahedral corun- 
dum, a mineral, the spinelle and pleo- 
naste of Haiiy; there are two varieties, the 
ceylaiiite and spinel ruby .^ — Dodecahedral 
garnet, a species of garnet containing ten 
sub-species or varieties, amongst which is 
the common garnet, or brown and green 
variety.— -Dodecahedral me^-cury, a mixture 
of mercury and silver in which the former 
is to the latter in the pro]joi'tiou of three 
to one nearly. It is called also native 
amalgam, and is found in quicksilver mines 
together with cinnabar. 

Dodecahedron (do-de'ka-hG"dron), n. [Gr. 
dodeka, twelve, and hedra, a base.] A regu- 
lar solid contained under twelve equal and 
regular pentagons, or having twelve equal 
bases. 

Dodecander (do-de-kan'dfir), n. [Gr. dodeka, 
twelve, and aniir, a male.] In hot. a plant 
having twelve stamens: one of the class 
Dodecandria. 

Dodeeandl’ia (do-de-kaiTdri-a), vi.jpi:. Alin- 



Dodecandria.— Common Houseleek. 


nasan class of plants having twelve stamens, 
or any number from twelve to nineteen 
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I indusivo, xjrovided they do not adhere by 
1 their filaments. 

Dodecandrian, Dodecandrous (do-do- 
kan'dri-an, do-de-kan'drus), a. Pertaining 
i to tlie plants or class of plants tliat have 
! from twelve to nineteen free .stamens. 

' Dodecai)etalous(du-de'k!t-i)i‘''t;Ll-u;,). u. in 
I hot. having twelve petals; having a corolla 
consisting of twelve parts. 

Dodecastyle (do-de'ka-stil), n. [Gr. dodeka, 
ami stylus, a column.] In arch, a portico 
having twelve columns in front. 
Dodecasyllahle (do-de'ka-sil-la-l.)!), n. [Gr. 
dodeka, twelve, and syllahle (wliich see).] 
A word of twelve syllaldes. 
Dodecatemorioii (do-de'ka-te-mry'rl-on), n. 
[Gr. dodekatos, twelfth, and morkm, part.] 
A twelfth part. [Bare. ] 

Dodecatemory (dd-de'kat-em"o-ri), n. A 
denomination sometimes given to each of 
tlie twelve signs of the zodiac. [Obsolete 
or rare. ] 

Dodge (doj), v.i. pret. & pp. dodged; ppr. 
dodging. [Etym. doubtful, but probaiily 
connected with d;uck, to stooii or bend down 
the head, G. dticken, to boiv, to stoop. It is 
sometimes regarded as a modified form of the 
verb dog, with which the meaning partly oor- 
responiis.] l.Toatart suddenly aside; to shift 
iflace liy a sudden start. — ‘2. To follow the foot- 
steps of a iierson, or walk along witli him ; 
to accompany or be on tiie same road with a 
person, but so as to escape his observation. 

For he had any time this ten years full, 

Dodgd with liim lietween Cainbridg-e and the Bull, 

8. To play tricksj to be evasive; to play fast 
and loose; to raise expectations and disap- 
point tliem; to quibble. [Colloq.] 

I Jiiiist . . . dodge 

And pnltor in the shifts of iowness. Shak. 
You know iny passion for Martha, and what a 
dance she has led me ; she dodged witli me above 
thirty years. Addisoiu 

Dodge (doj), V. t. 1. To evade by a sudden 
shift of place ; to escape by starting aside; 
as, to dodge a blow. 

It seemed next worth while 
To dodge the sharp sword .set aittiinst my life. 

li. Ji'. £rowning. 

2. To ;pursue by rapid movements in varying 
directions. 

A speck, a niLst, a shape, I wist, 

And still it neared and neared, 

As if it dodged a water-sprite. 

It plunged and t.acked anti veered. Coleridge. 

3. To practise mean tricks upon; to play 
fast and loose with; to baflie by shifts and 
pretexts; to overreach by tricky knavery. 
[Familiar.] 

He dodged me with a long and loose account. 

Tennyson. 

Dodge (doj), r„. A trick; an artifice; an eva- 
sion. [Colloq.] 

Some, who h'i ve a taste for good living, h.ave many 
harmle.gs arts, by which they improve their banquetj 
and innocent dodges, if we may be permitted to use 
an excellent phrase that has become vernacular since 
the appearance of the last dictionaries. 

Thackeray. 

Dodger (doj'dr), n. One who dodges or 
evades; one who practises artful shifts or 
dodges; as, ‘the artful dodger.’ Dickens. 

‘ A scuiwy haggler, a lousy dodger, or a cruel 
extortioner.’ Cotgrave. 

Dodgery (doj'6-ri), m. Trickery; a trick. 

When he had put this dodgery upon those that 
gaped for the vacancy, it was a feast of laughter to 
him. Bf. Hackel. 

Dodipate, Dodipoll (dodT-pat, dod'i-pol), 
n. A stupid person; a thick-head. 

Some will say, our curate is naught, an ass-Heacl, 
a dodipoll. Latwier, 

DodMn, Dotkin (dod'kin, dot'kiii), n. [D. 
duitJdn, a dim. at duit, a doit. See DoiT.] 
A little doit; a small coin, the eighth part 
of a stiver. ‘She’s not worth a dodkin.’ 
Skelton. 

Dodman (dod'man), n. 1. An animal that 
casts its shell like the lobster and crab. 
Bacon.— 2. A shell-snail. 

Dodo (d6'd6),?i. [I’g. tZoado, silly.] Ane.xtinct 
genus of birds (Didus), assigned to the order 
Columbie, and constituting a new family, 
Dididse. One species (D. ineptus) was abun- 
dant in the Mauritius on its discovery in 
1698, and it is from its bones, which have 
been found in the fluvlatile detritus of that 
island, as well as from old pictures and de- 
scriptions, that our knowledge of the ani- 
mal is derived. It was a massive clumsy 
bird, larger than a swan, covered with dmm 
instead of feathers, with short extremely 
strong legs, and wings and tail so short as 
to be useless for flight. Its extinction was 
due to its organization not being adapted 
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Dodo, from a paintiiu'‘in the Belvedere, Vienua. 


existed in Bodriguez, and possibly in Bour- 
1 ) 011 . 

Dodrans (do'dranz), n. [L., for dequadram 
(lit. less oue-fourth), three-fourths— de, ami 
quadrans. a fourth part, from quatuor, 
lour,] A Eoman measure equal to about 
9 indies, being the space between the end 
of the tlumib and little finger when both 
are fully extended. It is about equal to the 
palm. 

Dodnim (dodTum), n. A whim; a crotchet. 
[Scotch.] ‘Be’er fash your head wi’ your 
father’s dodrnms.’ Galt. 

Doe (do), n. [A, Sax. dTt, damn, aloTi,g witli 
Dan. daa, G. riant in Danihirsch, Damthler, 
derived from L. damn, a fallow-deer; con- 
nected with Skr. dam, to tame: the primi- 
tive meaning being the docile or timid 
animal.] The female of buck; the female 
of the fallow-deer, the goat, the sheep, the 
hare, and the rahbit. 

Doe t (do), n. A feat. See Do. 

Doe (dii), v.t. or i. for do. 

Doer (db'ei-), n. [From rio. [ I. One who 
does; one who perform,? or executes; an 
actor; an agent. ‘Talkers are no great 
doers.’ Shale.— 2. One who performs what 
is required; one who observes, keeps, or 
obeys in practice. 

The doers of the law shall be justified. Rom. ii. 13. 

3. In Scots law, an agent or attorney. 

Does (duz), the third person of the verb do, 
indicative mood, present tense, weakened 
and contracted from doeth. 

Doesldn (dd'skiu), ■». l. 'I'lie skin of a doe. 
2. A compact twilled woollen cloth. 

Doff (dof), V. t. [Contr. f or ri o-off. Comp. don. ] 

1. To put off, as dress. 

And made us dolT our easy robes of peace. S/ink. 

2, To strip or divest. ‘ Heaven’s king who 
doffs himself our flesh to wear.’ Crashaw.— 
8. 'To put off; to shift off, with a view to 
delay. 

Every day thou doff'st me with some device. Shak. 
Doff (dof), V.i. To divest one’s self of some- 
thing, as a garment; to bare the head out 
of respect or friendship; to make a salute 
by lifting the hat or head-covering. [Bare.] 

And feeding high, and living soft, 

Grew plump and abie-bociied ; 

Until the grave churchwarden doff'd, 

Tlie parson smirk’d and nodded. Tennyson. 

Doffer (dof'er), n. lie who or lliut which 
doffs; specifically, a revolving cylinder in 
a oarding-machine, which doffs or strips off 
the cotton from the cards. 

Dog (dog), n. [This word hardly occurs in 
English till after tlie A. Sax. period (ah. 1220). 
and its history is doubtful. It is the same 
word as D. dog, Daii. dogge, Sw. dogg, all ap- 
plied to large dogs of the mastiff or bull-dog 
kind. f2'(mnri(A.Sax.ftMnd)wasoriginallytha 
English word for dog. ] 1. A quadruped of 
the genus Canis (0. familiaris). The origin 
of the dog Is a question most difficult of 
solution. Some think the breed is derived 
from the wolf, others affirm it to be a 
familiarized jackal; all agree that no trace 
of it is to be found in a primitive state, 
the dhole of India and dingo of Australia 
being wild descendants from domesticated 
ancestors. A satisfactory classification of the 
different kinds of dogs has not yet been ar- 
rived at, what some naturalists regard as 
types being regarded by others as mere mon- 
grels. Colonel Hamilton Smith groups the 
domestic dog into six section s—(l) the wolf- 
dogs, including the Siberian, Esquimaux, 
N euff oundland, sheep, Great St. Bern ard, &c, ; 
(2) watch and cattle dogs, including the Ger- 
man boar-hound, Danish dog, dbg of the 
Borth American Indians, &c. ; (3) the grey- 
hounds, as the different kinds of greyhound, 
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Dry or Graving Dock, Sydney, N.S.W. 


name of dock has sometimes been, aiiplied 
-to an excavation, from -vviiich the water, 
-or a considerable part of it, runs in and 
.out xvith the tide, but such an excavation 
is .more properly an artilicial basin or har- 
•hour than a clock. One of the chief uses 
of a w'et-doek is to keep a uniform level of 
water, so that the business of loading and 
'-unloading ships can be carried on without 
^ any interruption. In a wider sense cioc/r signi- 
fies both the dock proper and all huiklings, 
as storehouses, workshops, cfco., connected 
with it. Floating dock, a structure xvhioh 
serves as a graving dock, being constructed 
so that it may be sunk heiieatli a ve.s3el and 
raised with it wiien the water is pumped out 
of the tanks round its sides. 

■Boclc<dok), v.t. To bring, draw, or place in 
a dock.—- yo dock a vessel, to place her in a 
dry- dock, maintaining her in an upright 
position upon Mocks toy the assistance of 
shores or aliding-Mocks. 

Dockage (dok'aj), n.; Dock-dues (dok'- 
cliiz),'n.j3L Charges for the use of docks. 
Dock-cress (dokteas), n, A common name 
for the plant Lapswna eonimunis (nipple- 
wort). 

Docken (dok'en), n. The dock, a plant of the 
genus Kumex. [.Scotch.] 

Docket, Docquet (dnk'et), n. [A dim. of 
doflfc, anytlung curtailed or cut short. See 
Book, the tail of a beast eutfshort.] 1. In 
: law, (a) a summary of a larger writing; 
a small piece of paper or parchment con- 
taining the heads of a writing; a digest, (b) A 
■I'egister of Judgments, (c) An alphabeti- 
cal list of cases in a court, or a catalogue 
.of the names of the parties who have suits 
:.dependmg in a court. In some of the United 
States this is the principal or only use of 
the word, (d) The copy of a decree in chan- 
cery, made out and left with the record and 
. writ clei'k, preparatory to enrolment.— To, 
strike a docket, in Taro, to give a bond to 
the lord-chancellor, engaging to prove the 
debtor to be a bankrupt, whereupon a fiat 
of banlmiptcy is issued against the debtor: 
said of a creditor.— 2. A bill tied to goods, 
containing some direction, as the name of 
the owner or the place to which they are to 
he sent; also, a ticket attached to goods 
specifying their measurement. See Ticket. 
Docket, Docc[uet (dok'et), v. t. l. To make 
an abstract or summary of the heads of a 
writing or writings; to abstract and enter 
. in a book; as, Judgments regularly docketed. 

2. To enter in a docket; to mark the con- 
tents of papers on the back of them. 

They were all docketed a.yxd. marked, and tied with 
red tape. Vanity Fair. 

8. To mark witli a docket. 

Dock-master (dok'raas-ter), n. One who 
has the. superintendence of docks. 
Dock-rent (dokTent), n. Charge for storing 
. ancl.warehousing goods in a dock. 
Dock-warrant (dok'wo-rant), n. A certifl- 
oate given to the owner of goods warehoused 
, in the docks. Wlien a transfer i.s made the 
certificate is endorsed with an order to de- 
., liver the goods to the purchaser. The war- 
rant thus becomes an order or authority for 
. the, removal of the goods. 

Dockyard (duk'yard), n. A yard or maga- 
: zine near a harbotnvfor containing all kinds 


I of naval stores and timi>er. Doeknards be- 
longing to tile government usually consist 
of drj'-'doclvs for repairing ship.s, and of slips 
on wiiich new ve.ssels are built; be.sides 
wliich they comprise navml store-liouses 
and workshops in which different pro- 
cesses relative to sliip-buikling are car- 
ried on. 

Docquet, n. and v. t. See Docket. 
Doctor (dokter), n. (J,.. from dooeo, 
docfAmi, to teach. See Docii.E.] 1. A 
teaclier ; an instructoi’; a learned man; 
one skilled in a profession. 

Tliere stood tip one in tlie council, a Plia- 
risiee, named Gamaliel, a doctor of tlie law. 

Acts V. 34. 

Wlieu doctors disagree, 

Disciples then are free. Old proverb. 

2. In a university one who has ptissed 
.all the degrees of a faculty, and is 
thereby empowered to teach the sub- 
jects included in the faculty; a person 
who has received the highest degree in 
a faculty; as. a doctor in divinity, in 
physic, in law. The degree of doctor is 
often merely honorary, but is eonfeiTod 
on phy.sieians as a professional degree. 

3. A person duly licensed to practise 
medicine; a physician; one whose occu- 
pation is to cure diseases. 

When ill, indeed, 

E’en dismissing the doctor don't always succeed. 

Cohnan. 

4. A term applied to various mechanical 
contrivances for performing certain subsid- 
iary operations in a machine or train of 
machinery, as a scraper to receive superflu- 
ous colouring matter from the cylinder in 
calico-printing.— 5. An auxiliary steam-en- 
gine; a donkey-engme— 6. Brown sherry, so 
called because it is concocted from a harsh 
thin wine by the addition of old boiled 
Mosto stock. This syrup being added to 
fresh must ferments, and the luscious pro- 
duce is used for doctoring very inferior 
qualities of wine. See Mosto. — Doctors’ 
Cormiions. See under Commons. 

Doctor (dok'tSr), v.t. 1. To apply medicines 
for the cure of; to treat as a physician; 
hence, to repair ; to mend ; to patch up. 
[Colloq.]— 2. To confer the de,gree of doctor 
upon; to make a doctor. [Colloq.]— 3. To 
drug or adulterate, as wine, more particu- 
larly by treating with the compound known 
as ‘the doctor.’ [Colloq. or slang.]— 4. To 
falsify; to cook; as, to doctor an account. 
[Colloq. or slang.] 

Doctor (dok'tOiA v.i. To practise physic. 
Doctoral (dokTer-al), a. Relatmg to the 
degree of a doctor. [E,are.] 

The bed of a sick man is a school, a doctoral chair 
of learning and discipline. Bp, King;. 

Doctorally (dok't6r-al-li), a,dv. In the man- 
ner of a doctor. 

Doctorate (dok'tdr-at), n. Degree of a doc- 
tor. 

I thank you for your congratulations on my advance- 
ment to the doctorate. Bp. Hurd, 

Doctorate (dok'ter-at), v.t. To make a doc- 
tor of by conferring the degree of doctor; 
to confer the degree of. doctor upoir. [Hare 
or obsolete.] 

Doctor-fisli(dok't6r-flsli),n. A name applied 
to the species of fishes belonging to the 
genus Aeanthui'us,f rom the sharp and glassy , 
lancet-like, movable spines with which they 
are armed on each side of the tail, so that 
they cannot he handled incautiously with 
impunity. All belong to the tropics. Called 
also Surgeon-fish. 

Doctorlyt (dok'ter-li), a. Of, or pertaining 
to, dr like a learned man; scholarly. Bp. 
Hall. 

DoctorsMp (dok'tfer-ship), n. The degree 
or rank of a doctor; doctorate. 

Doctress, Doctoress (doldtres, dok'tdr-es), 
n. A female physician. 

Should you say an ague were a fever, t\\Q doctoress 
would have a shaking fit of laughter. Whitlock. 

Doctrinaire (dok'trin-ar'), n. [Fr., as if 
from dootrinarius, a hypothetical adjective 
from Jj.L. doetrinare, to teach, from L. doc- 
trina, instruction, leai-ning. See Doctkinb.] 

1, The name originally applied to one of a ' 
section of French poUtioians of moderately 
liberal piinciples, who occupied a place in 
the Chambers after the restoration of 1815, 
between the deputies of the centre, who 
always supported miuisters, and the extreme 
left. They maintained the doctrines atten- 
dant on the theory of representative govern- 
ment in a mixed monarchy, especially such 
as that of Britain, but were opposed to 
sudden changes, above all, to such as tended | 




to republicanisni. They were, in con.-;e- 
quence, much ridiculed and maligned, and 
received the name of doctrinaires as being 
mere theoretical constitution-makers rather 
than practical politicians. Hence— 2. 1 ’o]ju- 
larly, one who theorizes without a sutli- 
dent regard to practical considerations; a 
political theorist; an ideologist. 

Doctrinal (dok'trin-al). a. [See Bootmne.] 

1. Tertaiuing to doctrine; containing a doc- 
trine or something taught; as, a doctrinal 
observation. 

The verse naturally affords us the doctrinal propo- 
sition whicii shall be our subject. South. 

2. Pertaining to the act or means of teacli- 
iiig'. 

The word of God serveth no otlienvise, tlian in the 
nature of a doctrinal instrument. Hooker. 

Doctrinal (dok'trin-al), n. , Something that 
is a part of doctrine. 

Not sucli as as.sent to every word in Scripture, c.nn 
tie said in doctrinals to deny Christ. k,oitth. 

Doctrinally (dok'trin-al-li), ailv. In the 
form of doctrine or instruction; by way of 
teaching or positive direction. 
Doctrinarian (dok-Uin-a'ri-an), a. .A doc- 
trinaire; a political theorist. J. E. New- 
man. 

Doctrinarianisin (dok-trin-a'ri-an-izm), n. 
The principles or practices of the Doctrin- 
aires; mere theorizing or speculation, as op- 
posed to practical suggestions. 

Doctrine (dok'trin), n. [L. doctrina, instruc- 
tion, learning, from doceo, to teach.] 1. In 
a general sense, whatever is taught; hence, 
a principle or position in any sc-ience; what- 
ever is laid down as true by an instructor 
or master; as, the doctrines of the gospel; the 
doctrines of Plato. 

And prove their do.trine orthodox, 

By apostolic blows and knocks. Htidibrcts. 
The bold teacher’-s iVerA'fae sanctified 
By truth shall spread, throughout tlie world disper.sed. 

Wordsworth. 

2. The act of teaching; course of discipline; 
specifically, instruction and confirmation 
in the truths of the gospel. 

Some to cluircli repair 

Not for the doctrine, but tlie music tliere. Pope. 

3. learning; knowledge. 

Whom sliall he make to understand 

I.S. xxviii, 9. 

4. The truths of the gospel in general. 

That tliey may adorn the doctrine of God out 

Saviour in all things. Tit. ii. i. 

Document (do'ku-ment), n. [L. dommen- 
tum, a lesson, a pattern, a proof, from doceo, 
to teach.] 1. That which is taiigiit; precept; 
instruction; direction; authoritative dogma. 

Learners sliould not he too iiuicli croivded with a 
heap or multitude of docwnent.'t or ideas at one time. 

Watts. 

2. More generally, in pre.sent usage, written 
instruction, evidence, or proof; any ofllcial 
or authoritative paper containing instruc- 
tions or proof, for information, establish- 
ment of facts, and the like; any printed or 
written paper. 

Document (do'ku-ment), v.t. l. To furnish 
with documents; to furnish with instruc- 
tions and proofs, or xvith papers necessary 
to establish facts; as, a ship should be docu- 
mented according to the direotiojis of law. — 

2. To teach; to instruct; to school, [Hare.] 

I am finely docmnented by mine own daugliter. 

JJrjydesi. 

Documental (do'kii-ment-al), a. Pertaining 
to instruction or to documents; consisting 
in or derived from documents ; as, doail- 
mentoJ testimony. 

Documentary; (do'ku-ment-a-ri), a. Per- 
taining to written evidence; consisting in 
documents. ‘Documentary evidence.’ Jfrfr- 
aulay. 

Documentation (do'ku-nieut-a"shon), n. 
Instruction; teaching. Richardson. 
Documentize (do'ku-ment-Iz), v.i. To lie 
didactic. Richardson. 

Dod (dod), n. [Gael.] A fit of ill-humour or 
sullenness. [Scotch.] 

Your mother should na be egget on in her anger, 
when she happens, poor body, to tak’ tlie dods, now 
and then. Galt, 

Dod, Dodd (dod), 1). f. [Origin doubtful.] To 
cut or lop the top or head from; to remove : : 
tlie horns of; to cut or clip the hair of; to 
snip off, as wool. [Prov. English,] 

Doddardt (dod'erd), a. Pollard; luiviug lost 
tlie top or head, as an old tree. 

Doddart (dod'erfc), n. [Origin doubtful.] A 
name for the game of hockey, and for the 
stick used in playing it. Ealliwell. 

Bedded (dod'ed), a. [See Don. t'.f. ) Being 
without horns, as sheep or cattle. [Scotch.] 
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Dodder (ddiVd-’-r). h,. fThc sume word ua 
Ij.-iii. dodder, (i. doftrr, Sw, dodder, 

n torm of unknown domnlioJi. 1 Tlic (.'oiii- 
nioii iiiimo of Uai idiiiit-, of tlu; .acuna Cn'i- 
cuta, a Stroup of slender, branched, twining, 
leafless pink or white annual parasites. Tlie 
.seeds gerniinato on tlie ground, l)ut tlie 
young plant speedily aitaches Itself to its 
h<tst,'from which it derives all its ).ioiiri.sli- 
ineut. Four species are coramon in Eng- 
lanfl—C eurof/ma, fouxid on nettles and 
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vetches; C. Epithymmn, on furze, thyme, 
and heather; C. trifalii, on clover; and C. 
Kpilinum, on cultivated flax. SeeC'L'SUt/TA. 
Dodder (dod'der), v.i. lAkiii didder, tottei'.i 
Ti t shake. ‘ The 'doddering mast. ' Thommi. 
Doddered (dod'dtsrd), a. [tiee DoiWAitn.J 
Having lost thetop, as anold tree; shattered. 

‘ .Rots like a doddered oak.’ Thomson. 
Doddie, Doddy (dod'di), n. [KSee Dodpbd,] 
A cow without horns. [Scotch.] 

Doddy (dod'i), a. [See Dod.] Ill-natured ; 
snappish. [Sootcli.] 

rfancy dogs are like men, . . . Colley is as rfCiAfr 
and crabbit to Watty as if he was its adversary. 

Galt. 

Dodecagon (do-de'ka-gon), n. [Gr, dodeka, 
twelve, and gonia, m. angle.] A regular 
figure or polygon, consisting of twelve ecpxal 
sides and. angles. 

Dodecagyn (do-de'ka-jin), n. [Gr. dodeka, 
twelve, and gpnS, a female.] In loot, a plant 
having twelve style.?. 

Dodecagynia (do-de'ka-ji"ni-a), n. pi. The 
name given by Linnasus to the orders which 
in his system have tivelve styles. 
Dodecagynian, Dodecagynous (do-de'ka- 
ji"ni-an, do-de-ka'jin-Us), a. In hot. having 
twelve styles, 

Dodecaliedral (d6-de'ka-Iie"dral), a. Per- 
taining to a dodecahedron; consisting of 
twelve equal sides. — I)odecahed7-al cojtoi- 
dtmi, a mineral, the spinelle and pleo- 
naste of Hatty; there are two varieties, the 
ceyhinite and sinnel Tnhy.—l)odec,ahedral 
garnet, a species of garnet containiiig ten 
sub-species or varieties, amongst which is 
the common garnet, or brown and gi’eeii 
variety . — ’DodecahetTral meraimj, a mixtoe 
of mercury and silver in which the former 
is to the latter in the proportion of three 
to one nearly. It is called also native 
amalgani, and is found in quicksilver mines 
together with cinnabar. 

Dodecahedroa (do-de'ka-lie"dron), n. [Gr. 
dodeka, twelve, smd hedra, a base.] A regu- 
lar solid contained under twelve equal and 
regular pentagons, or having twelve equal 
bases. 

Dodecander (do-de-kan'dSr), n. [Gr. dodeka, 
twelve, and aner, a male.] In hot a plant 
having twelve stamens; one of the class 
Dodecandria. 

Dodecandrla (do-de-kan'dri-a),ji.i3L ALin- 
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nasan class of plants having twelve stamens, 
or any number from twelve to nineteen 
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incinsive, provided they do not atlliere Ity 
tlieir filaments. 

Dodecandrian, Dodecandrous (do-de- 
kaii'dri-an. do-de-k.an'driis), a. Pertaining 
to the plants or clas.s of plants that iiave 
iTfiiu twelve to nineteen free stamens. 
Dodecapetalous (do-deT«i-pe"tal-us), a. In 
hot. luiving twelve petals; liaving a corolla 
(••on, si.sting of twelve parts, 

Dodecastyle (dO-de'ka-stil), n. [Gr. dwleka, 
iijKl tdyUm, a column.] In arch, a portico 
hiivina twelve columns in front. 
Dodecasyllahle (do-de'ka-sil-la-ljl). n. [Gr. 
ilodnka, twelve, and syllable (whiuh see). | 
A word of twelve syllables, 
Dodecatemorioii (dd-do'ka-te-mO'Ti-ou), n. 
[Gr. dddekatos, twelfth, and morion, part.] 
A twelfth part. [Hare. J 
Dodecatemory (do-deTait-ein"o-ri), n. A. 
demimiiuition sometimes given to eacii of 
tlie twelve signs of the zodiac. [Olisolete 
or rare.] 

Dodge (tloj), v.i. pret. & pp, dodged; ppr. 
dodging. [Etym. doubtful, but proiiahly 
connected witii duck, to stoop or bend down 
the head, G. dweken, to bow, to stoop. It is 
aometimesregardert a,saTnoditied form of the 
verl i dog, with which the meaning partly cor- 
responds. j 1. '.Co start suddenly aside; to shu t 
place iiy a sudden start. — 2. To follow tlie foot- 
steps of a person, or walk along with him ; 
to aeconipimy or he on the same road with a 
lier.sou, lint so as to escape his observation, 

J'or he had any tijiie tfiis ten yeans full, 

Dody'd with hiiu lietwcen Cambridge and the Hull. 

Milton. 

3, To ])lay tricksj to he evasive; to play fast 
and loose; to raise expectations and disap- 
point them; to quibble. [Colloq.] 

I must . . . dodge 

And palter in the shifts of lowness. Shdk, 

You knovy iny passion for Martha, and what a 
dance she has led me ; she dodged with me above 
thirty years. Addison. 

Dodge (doj), V. t. 1, To evade by a sudden 
shift of place ; to escape by starting aside; 
as, to ftafye a blow. 

It seemed next worth while 
To the sharp sword set against my life. 

M. B. Browning. 

2. To pursue by rapid movements in varying 
directions. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist, 

And stiil it neared and neared. 

As if it dodged a water-sprite. 

It plunged and tacked and veered. Coleridge. 

3. To practise mean tricks upon; to play 
fast and loose with; to baffle by shifts and 
prete.xts; to overreach by tricky knavery. 
[Familiar.] 

He dodged me with a long arid loose account. 

Tennyson. 

Dodge (doj), r,. A trick; an artifice; an eva- 
sion. [Colloq.] 

Some, who h7 ve a taste for good living, have many 
harmless arts, by which they improve tlieir banquet, 
and innocent dodges, if we may be peniiitted to use 
an excellent phrase that has become vernacular since 
the appearance of the Ian dictionaries. 

Thackeray. 

Dodger (doj'Sr), n. One? who dodges or 
evades; one who practises artful shifts or 
dodges; as, ‘the artful dodger.’ Biekem. 

‘ A scurvy haggler, a lousy dodger, or a cruel 
extortioner.’ Cotgrave. 

Dodgery (doj'6-ri), n. Trickery; a trick. 

When he had put this dodgery upon those that 
gaped for the vacancy, it was a feast of laughter to 
him, . Bp. Hacket. 

Dodipate, Dodipoll (dodT-pat, dod'i-pol), 
n. A stupid person; a thick-head. 

Some will say, our curate is naught, an ass-head, 
^dodipolL Latiifier. 

Dodkin, Dotkin (dodTdn, dot'Mn), w. [D. 
duitldn, a dim. of a doit. See Doir.] 
A little doit; a small coin, the eighth part 
of a stiver. ‘She’s not worth a dodlein.’ 
Skelton. 

Dodman (dod'man), n. T. An aiiimal that 
casts its sliell like the lobster and crab. 
Bacon.— %. A shell-snail. 

Dodo (do'ddXfi. [Pg. doudOj silly.] An extinct 
genus of birds (Didus), assigned to the order 
Columbie, and constituting a new family, 
Dididax. One species (D, meptits) was abun- 
dant in the IVIauritius on. its discovery in 
1508, and it is from Its bones, wMch have 
been found in the fluviatiie detritus of that 
island, as well as from old pictures and de- 
scriptions, that our knowledge of the ani- 
mal is derived. It was a massive clumsy 
bird, larger than a swan, covered with down 
instead of feathers, with short extremely 
strong legs, and wings and tail so short as 
to be useless for flight. Its extinction was 
due to its organization not being adapted 
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to the new conditions which colonization 
find cultivation introduced. Utiier species 
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existed in Ilodriguez, and possilily in Bour- 
Iion. 

Dodrans (do'dranz), n. [L., for doqimdi’ans 
(lit. less one-fourth), three-fourths— fte, and 
guadrans, a fourth part, from quatimr, 
foui'.J A .Roman measure equal to alioiit 
0 indies, being the space between the end 
of the thumb and little finger when both 
are fully extended. It is about equal to the 
j palm. 

Dodrum (dod'rum), n. A wliim; a crotchet. 
[.Scotch.] ‘ He’er fash your head wi’ your 
father’.? dodruma.’ Galt 
Doe (do), n. [A. Sax, du, da^na, along with 
Dan. daa, Q. dam, in Dunihirseh, Dnmthier, 
derived from L. dama, a. fallow-deer; con- 
nected with Skr. dam, to tame: the primi- 
tive meaning being the docile or timid 
animal] The female of buck; the female 
of the fallow-deer, the goat, the sheep, the 
hare, and the I'ahbit. 

Doe t (do), n. A feat. See Do. 

Doe (do), V. t. or i. for do. 

Doer (clo'6r), n. [From do.] 1. One who 
does; one who performs or executes; an 
actor ; an a.gent. ‘ Talkers are no great 
doei's.' Shak.—2. One who performs what 
is required; one who ob,serves, keeps, or 
obeys in practice. 

The doers of the law shall be justified. Rora. ii. 13. 
3. In Scots lato, an a,gent or attorney. 

Does (duz), the third person of the verb do, 
indicative mood, present tense, weakened 
and contracted from doeth. 

Doeskin (do'skin), n. 1. 'The skin of a doe. 
2. A compact twilled woollen cloth. 

Doflf (dof), V. t. [Contr. for do-off. Comp, don.l 

1. To put off, as dress. 

And made us doff one easy robes of peace. .Shirk. 

2. To strip or divest. ‘Heaven’s king who 
doff'a himself our flesh to xvear.’ Crashaw.— 

3. To put off; to shift off, with a view to 
delay. 

Every day thou doff'st me with some device, Slurk. 
Doff (dof), V.i. To divest one’s self of some- 
tlihig, as a garment; to hare the head out 
of respecter friendship; to make a salute 
by lifting the hat or head-covering. [Rare.] 

And feeding high, and living soft. 

Grew phinip and able-bodied ; 

Until the grave clmrchwarden oby’n!'. 

The parson smirk’d and nodded. Tennyson. 

Doffer (dof'er), n. He who or that which 
doffs; specifically, a revolving cylinder in 
a oarding-machine, which doffs or strips oif 
the cotton from the cards. 

Dog (dog), n. [This word hardly occurs in 
English till after the A. Sax. period (ab. 1220). 
and its history is doubtful. It is the same 
word as D. dog, Dan. dogge, Sw, dogg, all ap- 
plied to large dogs of the mastiff or hull-clog 
kind. H'oft«(i(A.Bax.hM?iti)wasoriginallythe 
English word for dog.] 1. A quadruped of 
the genus Canis (C. farniliaris). The origin 
of the clog is a question most difficult of 
solution. Some think the breed is derived 
from the wolf, others affirm it to he a 
familiarized jackal; all agree that no trace 
of it is to be found in a primitive state, 
the .dhole of India and dingo of Australia 
being wild descendants from domesticated 
ancestors. Asatisfactory classification of the 
different kinds of dogs has not yet been ai*- 
rived at, what some naturalists regard as 
types being regarded by others as mere mon- 
grels. Colonel Hamilton Smith groups the 
domestic dog into six sections— (1) the itwlf- 
dogs, including the Siberian, Escjuimaux, 
Newfoundland, sheep,GreatSt.Bernard,cfec.; 
(2) waioh and cattle dogs, including the Ger- 
man hoar-hound, Danish dog, dog of the 
North American Indians, &c.; (3) the,9n'!/- 
hounds, as the cliflerent kinds of greyhound, 
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iri.-h iR.uiifl, UiivhfT. Kv-yi-tian snret dog, 
(4)tIieAe)i»!rfs, as tliu idoouhoiuiu.stag- 
]i'‘isiid, foxliiimid, hiijTicr, liuaglu. pomter, 
stitter, spaniel, springer, cocker, IjlBiniam 
dog, poodle, Ac.; (5) tlie au% mcludnig the 
ti-rnor and itanllies; (fi)tiie woj'P,//*’, mclud- 
ing the different kinds of iiuistiffs, bull- 
Ill sttniJitic zoology 
tilt! wolf iiiul fo!c are iiieludecl under the 
general designation t'anis.— 2. A term of 
reimiacli or contempt given to a man; a 
worthless fellow. 

W'iintiuenli.OTO If J3ml Cowards,' S/ta&. 
n. A fray young man; a luick. ‘I love the 
young duqf! oi this age.’ Johnson. — 4. A 
iiaine given to two constellations in tlie 
southern hemisphere, Oanis Major and 
fJanis Minor, or the Greater Dog and tlie 
lesser Dog. —5. A name applied to several 
devioe.s, tools, pieces of maeliinery, Ac., 
generally iron, whicli have some peculiarity, 
a.sa curved neck, Ac., suggesting an analo- 
gous (fuality of a dog; as, (a) a kind of trestle 
to lay wood upon in a fire-place; an mid- 
iron; (b) the hammer of a firelock or pistol, 
called also the BnjJicaJ; (c) a .sort of iron 
Jiook or bar, with one or more sharp fangs 
or claws at one end, for fastening into a 
piece of wood or other heavy article, for the 
purpose of dragging or raising it by means 
of a rope fastened to it; (d) an iron with 
fangs for fastening a logiin a saw- pit or on 
the carriage of a saw-mill; (e) any portion 
of a machine acting as a claw or clutch, as 
the carrier of a latlie, or an adjustable stop 
to change the motion of a machine tool.— 
Bog is often used in composition for male; 

: as, dwj-iox, dng-oit&v, &o. ; as also to denote 
mcanm;.s3, degeneracy, or wortiilessness; as, 
dep-Latin, dog-vosn.—To give or throia to the 
dogs, to tlu’ow away as useless. 

Thniu plii’.sic ta the doss, I’ll none of it. Shak. 
—To go to the dogs, to bo ruined.— Dai/ in 
the tnanger, a churlisii fellow wiio will 
neitlier use a tiling himself nor let another 
use it. 

Dog (dog), n.f, pret. &pp. dogged; ppr. dog- 
ging. ’I'o hunt; to follow insidiously or in- 
defatigably; to follow close; to urge; to 
worry with importunity. 

I have- baun pursiietl, i/’nawi/,. and waylaid. Pope, 
Dogal {(log'al), a. [L.L. dogalis, for dstcalis. 
See Doge.] Belonging or pertaining to a 
doge. [Rare.] 

Dogana (dO-gii'nit), «. [It.] A custom-house. 
Dog-ape (dug'ap), n. A male ape. 

If ever I thank a man, I’li thank you; but that 
tiley call compliment is like tlie oncounter of two 
doff-nfes. . , Shah. 

Dogate (ddg'at), [SeeDoGE.] The oftice 
, or dignity of a doge. 

Dogbane (dog'inui), n. Dog’s-bane (which 
see). , 

'■ Dog-bee (doghe),?!. l. A drone or , male bee. 

2. A fly troublesome to dogs. 

Dogbelt (dog'belt), 11 . A term used in some 
uoal-mines for a strong broad piece of 
leather round the waist, to which a cliain 
is attached, passing between the legs of the 
men drawing the clans or sledges in the 
low works. 

■ Dogberry (dog'be-ri), n. The berry of the 
dogwood (CowMis sanguined). 

Dogberry-tree (dog'be-ri-tre), n. The dog-, 
wood (whicJi see). 

Dog-bolt (dog''bolt). ». [A corruption of 
A, Sa.v. dalgbote—dolg, a wound, and bote, 
recompense; hence, a pettifogger who first 
provoked an assault and then sued for da- 
mages therefor.], A, common old English 
term expressing supreme contempt. 

Q,ya dog-hoits t 

That fear no hell but Dunkirk. ■Bsau.&- Fl. 

In his reply lie doth notliing but quarrel, like a 
1 lawyer, Fulke. 

Dog-brier (dog'brl-iir), n. A brier; the dog- 
rose, or iiio«a cawina. 

Dog -cabbage (<log'knb-baj). See DoG’s- 

CABBAGE. 

Dog-cart (dog'kiirt), n. A carriage with 
a box for holding sportsmen’s dogs; a 
sort of double-seated gig for foiu' persons, 
those before and those behind sitting back 
to back; It is usually furnished with a boot 
■for liolding. dogs. 

Dogebeap (Aog'chep), a. [Perhaps lit. cheap 
or worthless as a dog; comp, do£i-tired, dog- 
: trick,] "yery cheap; in little estimation. 

Good Store of harlots, say you, and (fajr.ch^irji } 

■ D7'yden, 

The nearest to the Clu^ronean :n virtue and wis- 
: dom is Trajan, who holds all tiie dog-cheap, 

Lctnao7\ 


Dog-day (dog'da), n. One of the days when 
Sirius or the dog-star rises and sets with the 
sun. The dog-days last for forty days, 
twenty before and twenty after the heliacal 
rising of Sirius, beginning on the 3d of July 
and ending on the nth of August. 
Dogdraw (dog'drii), n. Jn Jinglish forest 
law, an apprehension of an offender against 
the venison in the forest when he is found 
drawing after the deer by the scout of a 
hound led by the hand, cs])eeially after a 
deer which lie had wounded with cross or 
long bow. 

Doge (doj), 71. [.It.; L. dii.r; E. duJee, from 
L. d'uco, to lead.] The chief magistrate of 
the republics of Venice and Genoa. 'The 
first Doge of Venice was Anafeste (Paoluccio), 
created 697; the first Doge of Genoa, Simon 
Boccanera, elected 1339. In both cities the 



Doge of Venice.— Vecellio. 

office disappeared in 1797, when the repub- 
lican form of government was abolished by 
the Jfrench. 

But if tile peers liave ceased to be inagnificos, may 
it not also happen that the sovereign may cease to 
beados'et Disyaeh, 

Dog-eared (dog'erd), a. An epithet applied 
to a book having the corners of the leaves 
turned down. ‘Statute books before un- 
opened, not dog-eared.' Lord Mansfield. 
Dogeate (doj'at), n. Same as Dogate. 
Dog-fancier (dctg'fan-si-er), n. One who 
has a taste for dogs and who keeps them for 
sale. . , 

Dog-flsli (dog'fjsh), n. A name given to 
several species of shark, as the spotted shark 
or greater dog-fish, the picked dog-fish, c&e. 
They are arranged by Cuvier under his sub- 
genus Scy Ilium. The rough skin of one of 
the species of spotted dog-fish (Seyllium 
caUdus), the large-spotted dog-fisli, is used 
by joiners and other artificers in polishing 
various substances, particularly wood. 8. 
caniciila is the largest of the two most com- 
mon species; in length it is from 3 to 6 feet. 
It is blackish-brown in colour, marked with 
numerous small dark spots. Both species 


Small-Bpotted Dog-fish {Scyth'um canicnla). 

are used for food in Orkney. The common 
or picked dog-fish belongs to the genus 
Acanthias (A. vulgaris). 

Dog-fisher (dog'fish-er), n. The dog-fish 
(which see). 

. The dog.flshcr is good agaiast the falling sickness, 
Iz'. Walton. 

Dog-fly (dog'fii), 71. A voracious liitiiig fly, 
common among woods and bushes and very 
troublesome to dogs. It somewhat resembles 
the black fly which infests cattle. 

Dog-fox (dog'foks), 71. 1. The male of the 
fox.— 2. A name, given to certain small bur- 
rowing animals of the dog family (Canidm), 
allied to the corsak. They inliabit the warm 
liarts of Asia and Africa. 

Dogged (dog'ed), a. Sullen; sour; morose; 
surly; severe; obstinate. 

Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest, 

And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shak. 

Doggedly (ilog'ed-li), adv. Sullenly;gloomily; 
sourly; morosely; severely; obstinately. 

He (Johnson) verified his own doctrine, that a man 
may always write well when he will set himself dag- 
gedlj^ toh. : , Bas-iuell. 


Doggedness (dog'ed-nes), 71 . Sullenness; 
moroseness; obstinacy. 

Tliere was a churlish and umisual look about 
Rigby, It was as if malignant, and yet at tlie same 
time a little frightened, he had screwed liimself into 
doggedjte.es. Disraeli. 

Dogger (dog'gor), n. [D. dogger-boot- dogger, 
a codfisii, and boot, a boat. ] A Dutch fishing 





Dutch Dogger. — From sketch by Capt. .M,ay. 

vessel used in the Crerman OceaU; particu- 
larly In the cod and herring fisheries. It is 
etpiipped with two masts, a main-mast and 
a mizzen-mast, somewhat resembling a 
ketch. 

Dogger (dog'gei'), n. A sort of stone found 
in the mines with the trae alum-rock, con- , 
sistiiig chiefly of silica and iron, but con- 
taining some alum. 

Doggerel (dog'gcr-ol), a. [Possibly from 
dog.} An epithet originally given to a kind 
of loose, irregular measure in burlesque v 
poetry, like that of Iludibras, Imt now more' 
generally applied to mean verses, defective 
alike in .sense and rhytlim. 

Two fools that ... 

Shall live in spite of their own dogg'rel rhynyss. ■ 

' DrvSen. 

Doggerel (dog'gdr-el), n. l. Originally, bur- 
lesque poetry, generally in irregular mea- 
sure. ‘Doggerel like that of Hudibras.’ 
Addison.— i. Mean, worthless, contemptilile 
verses, defective in sense, rhythm, and 
rhyme. 

Tile rhyming puffs of blacking, cosmetics, and 
quack medicines are well-known specimens of, dog- 
gerel, which only the ignorant class style poetry. 

tF. chambers. 

Doggerelist (dog'gSr-el-ist), n. A writer of 
doggerel. [Rare.] 

The greatest modern daggerelist was John Wolcot, 
better known as Peter Pindar, whose satirical and 
scurrilous verses fill several volumes. W. Chambers. 

Doggermau (dog'gfir-man), n. A sailor be- 
longing to a dogger. 

Doggery (dog’gfir-i), 71. Anything of a mean 
or worthless quality; (juackerj', Carlyle. 
Dogget (dog'et), n. A docket (which see). 
Doggish (dog'ish), a. Like a dog; churlish; 
growling; snappish; brutal. 

Doggishness (dog'ish-nes), n. The (pmlity 
of being doggish. 

Dog-grass (dog'gras), 71. [Supposed to be 
eaten by dogs.] Tritimm canimim, a grass 
common in woods, banks, and waste places. 

It has a fibrous root, and slender .stems, 
from 1 to 3 feet high, and the leaves bright, 
green. 

Doggrel (dog'rel), a. and n. .Same as Dog- 
gerel. . 

Dog-head (dog'hed), n. Part of tlie lock of 
a gun; the hammer which strikes the per- 
cussion cap. [.Scotch.] 

Dog-headed (doghed-ed), a. A term applied 
to apes of the genus Cynoeephalus. 
Dog-hearted (dog'lnirl-ed), a. Gniel; piti- 
less ; malicious. ‘ His (Lear's) dog-hearted 
daughters.’ Shale. 

Doghole (dog'liol), n. A place fit only for 
dogs; a vile, mean habitation. 

France is a doghole, and it no more merits the 
tread of a man’s foot. Skak. 

Dog-hook (dog'liiik), Ji. A strong hook or 
wrench used for separating iron boring- *: 
rods. 

Dog-Latin Cdog'la-tin), n. Barbarous Latin. 
Dog-leach, Dog-leech (dogTccb), n. One 
who cures the disease.s of dogs. 

Dog-legged (dog'legd), a. In arch, a term . 
applied to stairs which have no well hole, the . 
rail and balusters of the upper and under- 
flights falling in the same vertical plane. 
Dog-lichen (dog'li-kon or dogTich-en), ?i. 
The popular name of a plant, Peltidea 
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canuiu, nat. ortiur Lkilieiies. Tt is apriiatrale 
iiManbriuiacuons leaf i>f inegiilar sh;ipe, 
l>rir\vriiah-groeu or grayish eoloiir, whitish 
and apongiose below. It is very conunon on 
damp ground, stones, and trunks of trees. 
It was formerly supposed to be a specific for 
hydrophobia. Also known as Ash-coloured 
G/V'imd Limrwort. 

Dog-louse (dog'loua), «. Hmmotopinus pili- 
jerits, a parasitic insect of an ashy flesh col- 
our which infests dogs. 

Doglyt (dog'li), a. Like a dog; churlish. 
Dogma (dog'ma), n. [Or. dogma, that which 
secjns trae to one, an opinion, from dolceo, 
to think,] A settled opinion; a principle, 
maxim, or tenet; a principle or doctrine 
propounded for reception without sulflcient 
cviilcnce; an opinion or doctrine received 
on authority, as opposed to one obtained 
from e.xperienoe or demonstration. ‘The 
infallibility dogma.' Sat. Ilev. 

It was before he h.ad attainerl his twentieth year 
that he (Descartes) threw up tlie dogmas he had been 
tansfht by tile Jesuits at La Fliiche, and determined 
by the simple energy of his own mind to create a 
new philosopliy. y. D. Morell. 

Dog-mad (dog'mad), a. Mad as a dog some- 
times is. Swift. 

Dogmatic, Dogmatical (dog-mat'ik, dog- 
niat'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to a dogma or 
to settled opinion.— 2. Positive; magisterial; 
asserting or disposed to assert with autho- 
rity or with overbearing and arrogance; 
aiTogant; overbearing in asserting and main- 
taining opinions; applied to persons; as, a 
dogmatic schoolman or philosopher. 

(.)ne of these author.s is so grave, sententiou-s, dog- 
viatical a rogue, that there is no enduring him. 

Swift. 

S. Positive; asserted with authority; autho- 
ritative; as, a dogmatical opinion. 

Critic.s write in a jjositive dogmatic way, without 
either language, genius, or imagination. Spectator. 

- ahigisterkil, Dogmatic, Arrogant. See 
under MAGISTERIAL.— Syn. Positive, confi- 
dent, magisterial, authoritative, dictatorial, 
arrogant. 

Dogmatic (dog-mat'ik), n. One of a sect of 
ancient physicians, called aim Dogmatists, 
ill contradistinction to Empirics and Method- 
ists. See Dogmatist, n. 

Dogmatically (dog-mat'ik-al-li), adv. Posi- 
tively; in a magisterial manner; arrogantly. 
Dogmaticalness ( dog-mat' ik-al-nes), n. 
'i'he quality of being dogmatical; positive- 
ness. ' 

Dogmatics (dog-mat'iks), n. The science 
which treats of the arrangement and state- 
ment of Christian doctrine; doctrinal theo- 
b',gy. 

Dogmatism (dog'mat-lzm), n. Tlie quality 
of being dogmatic; positive assertion; arro- 
gance; positiveriess in opinion. ‘ The self- 
importance of his demeanour and the dog- 
matism of his conversation. ’ Sir W. Scott. 

Dogmatism is the maturity of puppyism. 

Douglas yerrold^ 

Dogmatist (dog'mat-ist), n. 1. A positive 
assertor; a magisterial teacher; a bold or 
arrogant advancer of principles.— 2, One of 
a sect of ancient physicians founded by IDp- 
pocrates, who based their practice on con- 
clusions or opinions drawn from certain 
theoretical inferences, which they consi- 
dered might he logically defended or proved. 
Dogmatize (dog'mat-iz), v.i. pret. & pp. dog- 
matized-, ppr. dogmatizing. To assert posi- 
tively; to teach with bold and undue con- 
fidence ; to advance with arrogance. ‘ Prompt 
to impose, and fond to dogmatize.’ Pope. 
Dogmatize (dog'mat-Iz), -u.t To assert or 
, deliver as a dogma. 

Then they would not endure (persons that did dog- 
matize anything- which might intrench upon their 
reputation or tlieir interest, ^er. Taylor. 

Dogmatizer (dog'mat-Iz-6r), n. One who 
dogmatizes; a bold assertor; a magisteiual 
teaelier. 

Dogmatoryt (dog'ma-to-ri), a. Dogmatical. 
D Ig-parsley (dog'pUrs-li), n. rParslcy for a 
dog, i.e. worthless parsley.] .^thusa Cyna- 
•pivm, or fool’s parsley, a common British 
weed in cultivated grounds, nat. order Um- 
belUferte. It has a nauseous odour, thrice- 
pinnate leaves and small irregular white 
flowers, and is a virulent poison. 

Dog-rose (dog'roz), n. Tlie Rosa canina, or 
wild brier, iia't. order .Rosaceaj. It is a oom- 
mon British plant, growing in thickets and 
hedges. 'The fruit is knoivn as the hip. 
Dog’s -toane (dogz'ban), n. [Because tlie 
plant was thought to be poisonous to dogs.] ' 
'The popular nameof Apooynumandroscemi- 
folium. The dog’s-bane is milky; the root 
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: is intensely bitter and nauseous, and is ern- 
I ployed in America instead of ipecacuanlia. 
It is found in Eorth America from Canada 
to Carolina. See Apocynum. 
Dog's-cahbage, Dog-eabhage (dogz'kah- 
bS], dog'kab-baj), n. Thelygonum Cgno- 
erambe, a smooth sucenlent herb, nat. order 
Chenopodiaeeaj, found in the south of 
Europe. Though it is slightly acrid and 
purgative it is sometimes used as a pot herb. 
Dog’S-ear (dogz'er), n. Tlie corner of a, leaf 
in a book turned down like a dog’s ear. 
Dog’S-ear (dogz'er), v.t. To turn down in 
dog’s ears, as the leaves in a booh. 
Dog’s-feimel (dogz'fen-nel), n. A plant or 
weed, found in cultivated fields (Arithemis 
Cotula), called also Stinking Slag -weed, 
with acrid, emetic properties. It derives its 
name of dog's-feniielfrom some resemblance 
of its leaf to fennel and from its bad smell. 
Dog’s-grass (dogz'gi-as), n. .Same as Dog- 
grass. 

DogsMp (dog'ship), n. Curship; the quality 
or individuality of a dog. 

Dog-shore (dog'shor), n. Naut. one of the 
pieces of timber used to pi’event a vessel 
from starting while the keel blocks are in 
the act of being taken out, preparatory to 
launching. 

Dog-sick: (dog'sik), a. Sick as a dog that 
has eaten till compelled to vomit. 

DogsMn (dog'skin), a. Made of the skin of 
a dog. Tatter. 

Dog-sleep (dog'slep), n. Pretended sleep. 

‘ What the common people call dog-sleep.’ 
Addison. 

Dog’s-meat (dogz'met), n. Refuse; offal; 
meat for dogs. 

Dog’s-mercury (dogz'mer-ku-ri), n. The 
common name of 3[ereurialis perennis, nat. 
order Eupliorbiacese, a herb common in 
woods and roadsides. 

Dog’s-nose (dogz'noz), A mixtoe of gin 
and beer, of nun and ale, or other similar 
mixture. 

' Dog's-nose, which is, I believe, a mixture of gin 
and beer.' ‘ So it is,' said an old lady. Dickens. 

Dog’s-rue (dogz'ro), n. A plant, Sarophti- 
lar-ia canina, a species of fig-wort found on 
the Continent, but not a native of Britain, 
Dog’s-tail Grass (dogz'tal gras), a. 'The 
popular name of the species of Cynosurus, 
a genus of grasses found in temperate coun- 
tries in the northern hemisphere. 'The 
common species (G. aristatus) is a perennial 
grass with a tufted stoloiiiferous root, a stem 
1 to 2 feet high, sUghtly hairy leaves, and a 
linear one-sided spike. See Cynosorijs. 
Dog-star (dog'stiir), n. Sirius, a star of the 
first magnitude, whose rising and setting 
with the sun gives name to the dog-days. 
Dog-stone (dog'ston), n. A rough pr shaped 
stone imported for a miUstone. 

Dog-stones ( dog'stonz), n. A plant, fool- 
stones, a species of Orchis. . 

Dog’s-ton^e (dogz'tung), n. A plant, Cyno- 
glossum oj/tcwiafe (hound s-tongue), so called 
from its soft leaf. 

Dog’s-tootb. (dogz'tdth), n. A canine tooth ; 
a dogtooth (which see). 

Dog’s-tooth. dogz'tSth), a. In arch, a term 
applied, with no very apparent reason, to 



an ornament or moulding characteristic of 
the early English style of Gothic ai-chitec- 
ture. 

Dog’s-tooth Spar (dogz'tfith spar), n. A 
name given to a variety of caleite, from a 
fancied resemblance the pyramidal form of 
its crystals suggests to the canine teeth. 

Dog’s-tooth Violet, Dog’s-tooth Grass 
(dogz'tbth Yi-o-let, dogz'tiith gras), n. Ery- 
thronium dens oanis, a nearly stemless 
bulbous plant, with two smooth leaves gen- 
erally spotted with purple; the scape bears 
one large, nodding, lily-like, purple flower. 
It is a native of Southern Europe, and is an 
ornament of our gardens. 

Dog-tired (dog'tird), a. Quite thed. ‘Dog- 
tired of sitting tongue-tied.’ Hughes. 

Dog-tooth (dog'toth),n. pi. Dog-teeth(dog'- 
teth). A sharp-pointed human tooth situ- 
ated between the fore-teeth and grinders. 


and resembling a dog’s tootli. It is called 
' also Canine-tooth and Eye-tooth. 

Dog-tooth (dog-toth), a. Same as Jhig's- 
tooth, a. 

Dog-trick (dog'trik), n. A curri.sh trick; 
brutal treatment; an ill-natured practical 
joke. 

Dog-trot (dog'trot), n. A gentle trot like 
that of a dog. 

Dog-vane (dog'van), n. Naut. a small vane, 
composed of thread, cork, and feathers or 
buntine, placed on the weather gunwale of 
a vessel to show the direction of the wind. 
Dog-watch (dog'woch), n. NaiU. a watch 
of two hours, airanged so as to make an 
uneven number of watches (7 instea<l of (1) 
throughout the 24 hours; imd so to alter the 
watches kept from clay to day by each por- 
tion of the crew, otherwise the same watcii 
would stand during the same hoiu's for the 
wliole voyage: Watch 8 to 12 night A, 12 to 
4 morning b, 4 to 8 morning A, 8 to 12 morn- 
ing B, 12 to 4 afternoon A, 4 to 0 afternoon B 
dog, 6 to 8 afternoon a dog, 8 to 12 night B. 
Dogweary(dog'we-ri), a, (.piitu tired; much 
fatigued. 

1 have watched so loiii; that I’m dogwmry. ShaJii* 

Dog-wheat (dog'whet), «. Dog-gras.s(wlnch 
see). 

Dog- whelk (dog'whelk), n. A popular name 
of the Nassa reticulata, a species of univalve 
shells common on the British coast. 
Dogwood (dog'vvgd), n. A common name 
of the genus Cormis, but specifically applied 
to C. sanguinea. It is a common shrub in 
copses and hedges in England; the small 
cream -white flowers are home in dense 
roundish clusters. Tlie branchlets aud leaves 
become red in autumn. ’The wood is used for 
skewers, and for charcoal for gunpowder. 
The C. mascula (the cornel-tree) bears a 
berry often used for culinary purposes. See 
Cornel and Cornus. 

Dogwood -tree (dog'wiicl-tre), n. i. The 
dogwood. —2. 'The Pisoidia Erythrina, a 
papilionaceous tree growing in the West 
Indies. 

Dohl, n. A kind of foreign pulse resembling 
ch'ied pease. 

Doily (doi'Ii), n. [Named after a Mr. Doily, 
Doyly, ov Doyley, a London draper of Mm 
latter half of the seventeentli century. His 
name was first attached to the stuff, and 
then to the small napkins originally made 
of it.] l.t A species of thin woollen stuff 
formerly in use for summer wear : generally 
used adjectively.— 2. A small ornamental 
napkin, used at table to put glas.ses on during 
dessert; any similar article for a similaf pur- 
pose ; originally called a ‘Doiley napkin ’. 
Doing (db'ing), n. The act of one who does; 
acting; performance; carrying out; bringing 
about; as, it was none of my doing. 

Doings (dti’ingz), n.pl. 1. Actions ; . modes 
or ways of acting; behaviour; conduct. 

Yet hnve I found thy works ungodly, and thy 
doings vile and abominable. Bate. 

Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man to 
wade far into the doings of the Most High. Hooker, 

2. Deeds; things done; transactions; on- 
goings. ‘ 'The long fantastic niglit with all 
its doings.’ Tennyson. 

Doit (doit), n. [D. duit, the origin of which is 
doubtful. Malm derives it from IT'. d’AmT, of , 
eight, as the eighth part of a stiver or penny; 
Wedgwood, rather improbably, from Venet. 
daoto, a piece of eight soldi (tia oto soldi).] 
1, A small Dutch copper coin, formerly in 
circulation in England as well as in the 
Low Countries, being the eighth part of a 
stiver, in value half a farthing.— 2. Any very 



Doit, from British Musemn, 


small piece of money; any insignificant sum. 
‘'The beggarly last doit,’ Couper.—Z. A 
trifle; a tittle; a jot; as, I care not a doit. 

Doited (doit'ed), a. 'Turned to dotage; 
stupid; confused. [Scotch.] 

Thou dears the head o' rfcjVfulIear, 

Thou cheers the heart o' drooping care. Burns. 

Doitkin (doit'kin), n. [Dim. of doif.] Avery 
small coin; a doit. 

Doke,t n. A duck. Chaucer. 


‘a, go; 3 ) job; ft, Er. ton; ng, smt;; SH, tten; th, TAin; w, wig; wh, luAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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DOKrruA.S'iK' 

DoMmastiC {.ilo-la-iiuife'tiivj, I'. Kaiuf as 
JfiiaimttHlii:. 
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Dokmeli, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

receptacle for dead bodies, consisting of a 
low round tower built of large atones, on 
the grated top of which the bodies of de- 
ceased persons are exposed till they drop 
through the sratinc into the body of the 
tower. Similar structures are scattered 
. about the hills which siuTouiid Lake Titi- 
eaoainPeru. 

Bolahella (dol-a-bel'la), 71. [L., a little 
hatchet.] A genus of tectihranchiato niol- 
lu.scs, closely allied to the sea-hares (Aplysia). 
The species are found in the Mediterranean 
and tlie eastern seas, and are so named from 
their shcdl being in shape like a little hatchet ; 
it is (luite concealed by the animal. 
Dolabra, Dolahre (do-lab'ra, do-lii'ljr), n. 
[L., from dolo, to chip, to he\r.] A variety 




Dolabriform L«?af of Mesemhry- 
anthemttm dohxhf^iforyne. 


Pontifical Dolabr^e.— From Hope’s Costumes. 

of celt resembling a chisel or liatcliet. Dola- 
lirte were used by the Homan soldiers for 
making entrenchments and destroying for- 
tifications. Others of a more ornate form 
were employed by the pontiflces in slaugh- 
tering tlieir sacrificial victims, and others 
again of various shapes were used for lop- 
ping off the branches of vines, Ac. 
Dolabilform (do-la'bri-form), a. [I, ihilahra, 
an axe, and/orvnft, form,] Having the form 
of an axe or 
hatchet. (a)In 
hot. applied to 
certain fleshy 
leaves, which 
are straight at 
the front, ta- 
per at the 
baise, com- 
pressed, dila- 
ted, rounded, 
and thinned 
away at the upper end at the back, (b) In 
zaol. applied to the foot of certain bivalves. 
Dolce, Dolcemente (iloHcha, dol-cha- 
men'ta), [It.] In jmm'c, an instraction to 
the performer that the music is to be exe- 
cuted softly and sweetly. 

Doldrum (doTiinnn), 71. [Perhaps connected 
with dolt, d7ill] A dull or slow fellow. — 
'fke doldrums, (a) low spirits: the dumps.— 

: (b) The state of a vessel when becalmed.— (c) 
The parts of the ocean near the equator that 
abound in calms and light baffling winds. 

This region of variable winds extend.? as far .as 
3° W. Ion., and the names by which it is known are: 

; Region of Equatorial Calms, Region of Variable 
Calms, Regionof Variable Winds and Calms. Region 
qf.Constant Trecipitatian, or R,nins of 
earlier navigators. A. Youiijr. 

Dole (dol), / [See Dba.!,, 71 .I 1, t The act of 
dealing or distributing; as, the power of 
cWe and donative. 

_ : It was your prcsunnise 

;T)iat in the rfn* of blows your son might drop. 


12. That which is dealt or distributed ; n 
p.art, share, or portion; lot; fortune. 

If it be my luck, so: if not, happy man be hi.? dole. 

Shak. 

3. That which is given in charity; gratuity. 

Let me ... 

Walk yniir dim cloister, and distribute dole 
To poor sick people. Tennyson. 

4, t Boundary; a landmark. 

Accursed be he . . . who reiiiovcth his neigiilifmr's 
doles or marks. lloiniltes. 

b. A void space left in tillage; a part or por- 
tion of a meadow where several persons 
hiive shares. 

Dole (ddl), a.t. pret. & pp. doled; ppr. dolmc/. 
To deal; to distrilmte. 

'J'he supercilious condescensloji with which even 
his reputed friends doled out tlieir praises to him. 

Dc Quip.ccy. 

Dole (dol), 71. [L. dolus, wile, deceit.] In 
Scots laio, a term for malevolent intention, 
and an essential ingredient to constitute an 
action criminal. 

Dole (dol), 71. [Prom O.Er. dol, dole, Pr. dcuil, 
mourning, and that fi'oniL. cloleo, to grieve; 
Sc. dooL] Grief; sorrow. 

She died 

So that day there was dole in Astolat. Tennyson. 

Dole-toeer t (dolffler), n. Beer given in alms. 
h. ,/onsoii. 

Dole-bread, t (doTbred), «. Bread given to 
tlie poor. Nares. 

Dole-fish (doTflsh), n. The portion of ilsh 
tliat falls to each of several lishermen wlio 
work in company. 

Doleful (dol'ful), a. 1. Pull of dole or 
grief; sorrowful; expressing grief; as, adoZe- 
fid whine; a doleful cry. 'The dolefullcst 
ditty.’ Shale.— 2. Melancholy; sad; afllicted. 

‘ ^ly doleful sire.' P. Sid7icy. ‘My doleful 
days.’ Shale. — 3. Dismal; impressing sor- 
row; gloomy. ‘Dofc./id shades.’ Milton. — 
Syn. Piteous, mournful, sorrowful, woful, 
melancholy, sad, gloomy, dismal. 

Dolefully (dol'fiil-li), ado. In a doleful 
manner; sorrowfully; dismally; sadly. 
Dolefulness (dol'fid-nes), 71. Sorrow”, 
melancholy; qnerulousness ; gloominess; 
dismaluess. 

Dole-meadow (dol'me-do), 11 . A meadow 
in which several persons have shares, the 
portion of each being marked by doles or 
landmarks. 

Dolentt (dol'ent), a. [L. dolens, doleiitis, 
ppr. of dolco, to grieve.] Sorrowful 
Dolerite (dol'er-it), n. [Gr. doleros, decep- 
tive.] One of the varieties of the trap- 
rocks, composed of augite and labradoritc. 

A finer-grained vai'ioty is anamesite and the 
very line compact form basalt. It is named 
fi’om the difficulty of discriminating its com- 
ponent parts, 

Doleritic (dol-dr-it'ik), a. Consisting of, or 
of the nature of, dolerite; as, doleritic lava. 
Dolesomet (doTsum), a. Gloomy; dismal; 
sorrowful; doleful. 

The dokso7n€ passag’e to th' infernal sky. Pope^ 

Dolesoraelyt (doTsum-li), adv. In a dole- 
some manner. 

Dolesomeaess t (dol'simi-nes), n. Gloom; 
dismalness, 

Doll capax (do'li kiVpaks). [L.] In law, lit. 
capable of criniinal intention; hence, of 
the age to distinguish between right and 
wrong; of the age of discretion. 
Dolichocephalic, Dolichocephalous (do'- 
li -ko-se-faT'ik, do'li-ko-sef'al-us), a. [Gr. 
dolichos, long, and kephale, the head. ] Long- 
headed: a term used in ethnology to de- 
note those skulls in which the diameter 
from side to side, or the transverse diameter, 
hears a less proportion to the longitudinal 
diameter (or that from front to back) tlian 
8 to 10. 'The West African negro presents 
an example of the dolichocephalic skull. 
Compare BrachygephaIiIO. 

Dolichocephaly, Dolichocephalism (do'- 
li-ko-se"fa-li, clo'Ii-ko-sef"al-izm), In 
etim, quality, state, or contiition of being 
dolichocephalic. 

Dolichocephalic, Dolichokephalous(do'- 
li-ko-ke-faP'ik, do'li-ko-kef"al-us), a. Same 
ojs Poliahocephalic. 

Dolichopodidss (doTi-ko-po"<il-de), 71 . pi. 
[Gr. dolichos, long, pous, podos, a foot, and 
eAdos, resemblance.] A family of insects 
belonging to the order Diptera, comprising 
a number of flies with brilliant metallic 
coloni’s and long legs. The well- washers 
(Hydrophorus) belong to this family. 
Dolichos (do'li-kos), M. [Gr., long; named 
from the leiigth of its podv] A genus of 
herbaceous and shrubby plants, nat. order 
Leguminosffl, found in the tropical and 


temperate regions of Asia, Africa, and 
, America, and closely allied to the kidney- 
bean. Several of tlie herbaceous species 
are cultivated on account of their seeds 
or their young pods, which are used for 
table. D. sesquipedalis has been intro- 
duced into Trance. Its pods are from 1 foot 
to li foot long. The well-known Chinese 
sauce or ketchup called soy is made from 
J). Soya, the soy-bean. Some species, as the 
D. tube7’osus of Martinique, ai-e cultivated ; 
for their roots as well as for their pods. 
Dolichosaurus (do'li-ko-sii"rus), n. [Gr. 
dolichos, long, and sa^vros, a lizard. Lit. 
long-lizard.] An extinct snake-like reptile 
found in the chalk, whose remains indicate 
a creature of aquatic habits from 2 to 
3 feet in length. 

Doliehurus (do-Ii-ku'rus), w, [L., from Gr. 
doUolwtiros, long-tailed—doZMos, long, and 
oura, a tail, ] In pros, a verse with a redun- 
dant foot or syllable. 

Doliman (doTi-man), 71. See Dolman, 1 , 
Dolioluih (do-li'o-liun), 71. A genus of 
oceanic ascidians, allied to the Salpw, and 
like them exhibiting interesting forms of 
alternate generation. 

Dolium (db'li-nm), n. [L., a very large jar, a 
tun.] A genus of molhisca, inhabiting i.ni- 
valve shells, found in the Indiiin, African, 
and South American seas. The shell is large, 
light, and oval or globular; the mouth wide 
and notched. One species (D. perdix) is 
known by the name of the partridge-shell. 
Doll (dol), 71. [Many etymologies have been 
suggested, as E. idol, W. dctic, an image, 
A. Sax. and D, dol, stupid; but the most pro- 
bable seems to be Johnson’s suggestion that 
it is a contr. of IJoroth7j.] 1 , A puppet or 
baby for a child; a small image in the human 
form for the amusement of children.— 2. A 
girl or w'oman more remai'kable for good 
looks than intelligence. 

Dollar (doTier), /i, [D. Dan. and Sw. dale/; 
all from G. thaler, so named from G. ihal, 
a dale, liecause first coined in Joachim’s- 
Thal, in Bohemia, in 1518.] 1. A silver coin 
of the United States, of tlie value of 100 cents, 
or rather above 4s. sterling.— 2. The English ,, 
name of a coin of the same general weight 
and value, though diiTeriiig somewhat in 
different countries, current in Mexico, a 
great part of South America, Singapore, the 
Philippine Islands, (fee.— 3. The value of a 
dollar, the unit employed in reckoning 
money in the United States. 

Dolly (dol'li), 71. In r/imi/ig, a perforiited 
board placed over a tub containing the ore 
to be washed. 

Dolly-shop (dol'li-shop), 71. A shop where 
rags and refuse are bought and sold ; illegal 
pawn-shop; so called from the black doll 
suspended over the door as a sign. 

Dolman (dol'man), n. [Er. dolma7i, dolmmi, 
from Turk, doldmmi.] 1. A long robe, open 
in front, and having narrow sleeves but- 
toned at the wrist, worn by the 'Turks over 
their other garments. Also written DoU- 
7na7i. —2. A kind of garment somewhat of the 
nature of a wide jacket, worn by ladies. 
Dolmen (dol'men), n. [Armor, dolmen; 
Gael, tolnmi— dot, tol, a table, and man, 
a stone; lit. table-stone, or stone-table.] 

A term frequently used as syuonymons with 
cromlech, but properly applied to one large 
unhe^vn stone resting on two or more un- 
hewn stones placed erect in the earth. The 
name is sometimes applied also to structures 
where several blocks are raised upon pillars 
so as to form a. sort of gallery. The most 
remarkable monument of this kind is j i-o- 





Constantine Dolmen, Cornwall 

hably that known as the Pierre Converte, 
near Sanmnr. It is 04 feet long, 14 .feet wide, . 
and about 6 feet high, and consists of four 
upright stones on each side, one at each end 
and four on the top. The dolmen repre- 
sented in, accompanying cut consists of a 


Pate, far, fat, fall;: me, met, hCr; 


nine, iiin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; [ii, Sc. abtaie; y, Sc.:fei/. 
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vast Ktmie 33 feet long, 14J deep and 18| 
aei'iiss. Tliis stone is baleulated to weigh 
7.')0 tons, aiifl is poised on the points of two 
natiival rooks. It is now generally believed 
that dolmens were sepulchres, although 
afterwards they may have been used as 
altiirs. They are often present within stone 
circles. The dolmen was proljably a copy 
of the first rude dw'elliug erected by man, 
and sometimes may have been the actual 
structiiro in which he sheltered himself, 
converted afterwards into his tomb. In 
several cases one of the stone.s i.s pierced 
with a hole. This is supposed to have been 
for the purpose of introducing food to the 
dead. Conclusions in regard to the original 
identity of various races have been based on 
the similarity of such structure-s in various 
lau'ts of the world, as in Hindustan , Circassia, 
Algeria, and Europe; but too mucli import- 
ance may be attached to this, as tlie dolmen 
is really the structure which savages of a 
very low type, of whatever race, would natur- 
ally erect for shelter. See Ceomlech, 
yiKNUIE. 

The second class is tiiat of dolmens, too often called 
crotnleclis in this country. . , . It may prob.abIy be 
assumed that the dolmen was originaliy a stone cist 
in the centre of a tunmhis, meant to contain either one 
or more bodies. This afterwards was expanded into a 
chamber for the accommodation of several. In the 
third stage it was furnished with a t.)a.ssag'e or avenue 
of entrance sotis to be permanently accessible. In the 
' fourth stage the covering tunmlus was dispensed with; 
but the Ink form most probably wa.s when the dolmen 
was placetl externally on the top of the tnoimd ;i.s a 
: mere oniaiiient or .simulated tomb. Quart. Ren. 

Dolomite (do'lo-mit), n. A compound of 
carboniite of magnesia anti carbonate of 
limo, so called fri.im the French geologist 
Dolomieu. It may be granular, crystalline, 
or schistose. The proportions of the car- 
hnnates vai’y from 1 : 1 to 1 : 3 or 1 : 6. 

It {dolomite) was selected by a Royal Comnii.ssion 
as the material for the erection of the jiresent Houses 
of Parliament. The oxpactations. of the Commis- 
sionor.s with regard to its durability have, liowever, 
scarcely been realised. Tlie Piccadilly front of tlie 
Royal School of Mines is also constructed of dolomite. 
Ill this case the, material was carefully selected and 
standsvvell, Davis. 

—Dolomite marble, a variety of dolomite of 
a white colour occurring in granular con- 
cretions, ofteti very loosely united. 
Dolomitic (do-lo-mit'ik), a. Containing do- 
lomite; of the natui'e of dolomite. 

Dolort (dS'loiO, m. [L.] 1. Pain; pang; suffer- 
ing; distress. ‘The dotors of death.' Baeon. 

2. Grief; sorrow; lamentation. ‘ The abun- 
dant doZor of the heart. 'kS'/iafc. 
Doloriferous (do-lor-lf'iSr-us), a. [L. dolor, 
pain, and /cro, to produce.] Producing 
pain. 

Dolorific, Dolorifleal fdo-lor-if'ik, do-lor-if- 
ik-al), a. [L.L. dolorifioue—L. dolor, grief, 
pain, and facio, to make.] 1. That cause.s 
pain or grief.— 2. Expressing pain or grief. 
Doloroso (dd-lo-rd'.sO). [It.] In mps'ic, not- 
ing a soft and pathetic manner. 

Dolorous (do'ler-us), a. [L. dolm', pain, 
grief, from doleo, to grieve.] 1. Sorrowful; 
doleful; dismal; e.xciting sorrow or grief; 
as, a doluroue object; a dolorous re,gion. 

But when the dolorous day 
Grew drearier toward twilii^lit falling-, came 
A bitter wind, clear from the North. Tennyson. 

2. Painfid; giving pain. 

Their despatch is quick, and less dolorous than tlie 
paw of tile bear. Dr. JI. More. 

3. Expressing pain or grief; as, dolorous 
sighs. 

Dolorously (do'ler-us-IL), ado. Sorrowfully; 
in a manner to express pain. 

Dolorousness (do'ler-us-nes), n. Sorrowful- 
ness. 

Dolour (do'lSr), n. [See above.] Grief; la- 
mentation. ‘Her wretched days in dolour 
she mote waste.’ Spenser. [Now only poeti- 
cal.]— Owr Lady of Dolours, in the li. Cath. 
Ch. the Virgin Mary, so called on account of 
her sorrows at the passion of our Lord. 

The feast of St. Joseph over, tlie Novena or Sep- 
tena of his immaculate spouse, Rady o/ Dolours, 
shortly afterwards begins. Our blessed Lady is hon- 
oured in Spain under the title of her Dolours more 
perhaps than under any other, unless it be lier im- 
maculate.conceptiou, Dublin Rcvieiu. 

Dolpllin (dol'fln), w. [O.Er. da«ip/ii-a, Mod. 

: I'T. dauphin, a dolphin, the dauphin, Pr. dal- 
fin, L. delpMnus, Gr. delphin. ] 1, The popular 
name of several species of Delplmras, a genus 
of cetaceous mammalia, characterized hy 
having numerous, similar, nearly conical 
teeth in both jaws, comprehending the 
dolphin proper, the bottle-nosed dolphin, 
the: grampus, &o. The common dolphin 
: {DelpMnus Delplm) bears a gi'eat resem- 


blance to the porpoise, but lias amuoli longer 
and shai’iier snout. It is a peculiarly agile 
animal, and often follows ships in large 
herds, executing amusing gambols, dcscrib- 



Common Dolphin {Delphinus Deljihis). 


ing semicircular curves so as to bring the 
air-hole above the surface of the water for 
respiratoi-y purposes. It ineasuros from G to 
10 feet in length. —2. A name given by poets 
and others to the coryphene {Coryphanm 
Mppxiris, Linn.), ateleostean fish, long cele- 
brated for the swiftness of its swimming, 
and the brilliant and beautiful colours which 
it assumes in succession in the act of dying. 
It is .about 5 feet long. 

Parting day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each p.ing- imbues 
With a new colour, ;js it gn.sps aw.ay, 

The last still loveliest, tili— 'tis gone— and all is gray. 

Ityron. 

3. In Orceli antiq. a ponderous mass of lead 
or iron suspended from the yard-arm of a 
vessel and suddenly let down upon an 
enemy’s ships.— 4. Naut. {a) a spar or buoy 
made fast to an anchor, and usually sup- 
plied with a ring to enable vessels to ride 
by it. (b) A moorin,g-post placed at the en- 
trance of a dock. It is generally composed 
of a series of piles driven near to each other, 
in a circle, and brought together and capped 
over at the top. The name is also some- 
times applied to the mooring-post placed 
along a quay or wharf,— 5. a handle 
of a gun or mortar made in the form of a 
dolphin.— 6. In astron. a constellation, so 
called from its fancied resemhlanoe to a 
dolphin.— 7. In arch, (a) a technical term ap- 
plied to the pipe and cover at a source for 
the supply of water, (h) An emblem of love 
and social feeling frequently introduced as 
an ornament to coronas suspended in 
churches .— of the mast (naut), a 
kind of wreatli, formed of plaited cordage, 
to be fastened occasionallyroimd the masts 
of a vessel as a support to the puddening. 
See PUPDBNING. 

DolpMnet (dol'fln-et), n. A female dolphin. 
Dolphin-fly (dol'fln-fli), n. An insect of the 
aphis tribe {Aphis fabce), which destroys 
the leaves of bean-crops, thus rendering the 
plants incapable of bringing the ordinary 
amount of seeds to perfection. Called also, 
from its black colour, tlie Collier Aphis. 
Dolt (dolt), n. [Probably derived from or 
connected with A. Sax. dol, dull, stupid; 
divelan, to err, to be stupid; divolian, to 
err.] A heavy, stupid fellow; a blockhead; 
a thickslcull. ‘Asses, fools, dolts.’ Shale. 
Dolt (dolt), v.i To waste time foolishly; to 
behave foolishly. [Rare.] 

Doltish (dolt'ish), a. Dull in intellect; stu- 
pid ; blockish. ‘ The most arrant doltish 
clown.’ Sir P. Sidney. 

Doltishly (dolt'ish-li), ad,v. In a doltish 
manner; stupidly. 

Doltishness (dolt'isli-nes), n. Stupidity. 
Dolven.t pp. from delve. Buried. 

All quicke I would be dolveti deepe. Chancer, 


Dom (dom), n. [L dominus, a master, a 
lord.] A title in the middle ages given to 
the pope, and afterwai’ds to Roman Catholic 
dignitaries and some monastic orders. In 
Portugal and Brazil this title is universally 
given to the higher classes. 

Dom (dom). [A. Sax. dOtn, judgment, au- 
tliority^E. doom; Icel. dornr; O.H.G. tuomi 
(i.-thum..] A termination used to denote 
jurisdiction, or property and jurisdiction; 
primarily, doom, judgment; as in kingdom, 
earldom. Hence it is used to denote state, 
condition, or quality, as in wisdom, freedom. 
Domatale (dom'a-bl), a. [L. dimio, to tame. 
Root in Skr. dam, to be tame. Akin teeme.] 
'That may be tamed. 

Domahleness (dom'a-bl-nes), a. Capability 
of being tamed. . 

Domaget (dom'aj), n. Damage; injury. 
Chapman. 

Domaget (dom'aj), n. Subjugation. Hobbes. 
Domain (do-man'), a. [Fr. domaine, itom. 


L.i,. dumamum, a form of L. dmniiu'iuu, 
ownership, property, from domimts, a lord 
orinastor. I>emc.sfteisanotherfoi'm with tlie 
sameorigin.] 1. Dominion; authorit.y.- -L’.TIic 
territory over winch dominion is exercised; 
the tenitory ruled over by a sovereign, oi- 
under the government of a commonwealth; 
as, the domains of the Ru.ssian emperor. 

Thetis wooes thee with lier blue domain. Miclik. 

3. An estate in land; landed property. 

The large domain his greedy sons divide. Po^e. 

4. 'I'lio hind about the mansion-house of a 
lord, and in his immediate occupancy.— 
6. In lam, ownership of land: immediate or 
absolute ownership; permanent or ultimate 
ownership. In tlie two last senses tlie word 
coincides with demain, domesne.—Riyht of 
eminent doniain, the .superiority or dominion 
of the sovereign power over all the jiro- 
perty within the state, iiy which if, i.s 
entitled to appropriate, by constitutional 
agency, any part necessaiy to the public 
good, compensation being given for what is 
taken. 

All these must first lie trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 
In tlie bright fields of fair renown 
The s'i<;iit of eminent domain. I.ongfellOTO, 

Domal (ddm'al), a. [L. domus, a house.] 
Pertaining to a bouse in astrology. 
Domanial (do-ma'iii-al), a. Relating to do- 
mains or landed estates. 

In all domanial and fiscal cau.ser,, and wherever 
the private interests of the Crown stood in competi- 
tion with tho.se of a subject, the former enjoyed eiior- 
iiioiis and superior advantages. Hattatn. 

Domhe.t «• Dumb. Chaucer. 

Domheya (dom-be'a), n. [In honour of J. 
Dombey, nFrench botanist. Anaine given by 
botanists to aatercnliaceous genus of shrubs 
or tree.s, nat. order Byttneriaeetc, inhabiting 
the East Indies and the Isle of France, 
Bourbon, and Madaga.soar. 

Dom-boc (dom'bok), ti. [A. Sax. ] Lit. doom- 
book; tlie book of laws, now lost, compiled 
under t)ie direction of King Alfred, and 
containing the local customs of the several 
provinces of the kingdom. 

Dome (dom), n. [Fr. d6me, froni Eccles. L. 
doma, a house, a roof; Gr. dinna, a house, 
from demo, to build. Akin L. domus, a 
house.] 1. A building; a house; a fabric. 
[Poetical.] 

Approach the dome, the social banquet share. 

Dope. 

2. [G. dom, a cathedral] A cathedral [Rare.] 
There reigns in his (BOhme’s) writings a twiHglit. so 

to speak, as in a Gothic dome, into whicli tlie light 
falls through the window.s variously stained.— y'nraj. 
ofScinuegler's Hist, of Philos, by Dr. l{. SHrlinff. 

In using tlie phrase the translator had really not a 
cupola but a cathedral interior in his eye, and lie Sees 
no rea.son against e.\teiuling tlie EnKlish rfeww into 
tile Geriii.'in' ffuwj {donimt), to say notiiing of doma 
being presiiniably the warrant in the one case as in: 
the otlier. Preface, -yl Ed. 

3. In arch, in a limited sense, a tholus or 
cupola in the form of an inverted cup; the 
hemispherical coving of a building. This 
restriction of the application of the term 
appears to have arisen from the Italian cus- 
tom of calling an archiepiscopal church 
II duomo, and from the circumstance that 
the chief churches of Italy were at one time 
almost universally so roofed.— 4. Anything 
shaped like a dome; as, (a) a hemispherical 
arch, {b) 'Phe steam-chamber of a locomo- 
tive. (e) In oliem. the upper part of a fur- . 
nace, resembling a hollow hemisphere or 
small dome. This form serves to reflect 
or reverberate a part of the flame; hence 
these furnaces are called reverberating fur- 
naces.— 6. In crystal, a termination of a : 
prism by two planes meeting above in a 
horizontal edge, like the roof of a house. 

Dome,] n. [See Doom, Deem.] Doom; judg- 
ment. Chaucer. 

Dome-hooli, Doom- book (dbm'buk), u. 

Same as Dom-boc. 

Domed (domd), a. Funii.shcd with a dome. 
Domesday (domzAlii), n. Same as Dooms- 
day. 

Domesday-book (dbmz'da-buk), n. .Same 

as Doomsday-boole. 

Domesman.t(dt)niz'man),». SameasDooms- 
man. 

Domestic (do-me.s'tik), a. [L. domesticus, 
pertaining to the house, pertaining to one's 
family, from domus, a house.] 1. Belonging 
to the house or home; pertaining to one’s 
place of residence and to the family; as, 
domestic concerns; domes/ic life; domasHe 
duties ; domestic affairs •, domestic conten- 
tions; dowcsric worship. 
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» liiiiiutiniii'j; iiiiii/h !it ]i<»niu; liviny in n'- 
tin,'irii;!ih U, ijosm* duties or i-lea- 

siii'i'n: ii-'i, u ihitio'!ili6 man or woman. 

Hi‘. fottitiiiie is the more extraorciiiiury. because 
bis domesUc feelings were uiitisualiy strons;. 

Macauhty. 

K, Living ill nriiear tlio iiabiratioiisof man; 
kfiir fui- tlic u,se (>f niaii; Liime; iir.t wild; 
iii-;, il„in, •■;(>(: animals. - 4. i'ertaimns to _a 
nation eon-sidered as a family, or to one s 
own emmtry: intestine; not foreigiii; as, 
domefitio troiililes ; domestia dissensions,— 
.‘i. Made ill one’s own house, nation, or coun- 
try; iis, domestic manufactures.— Dowiesfi'a 
(ikhiteeture. the art of designing and exe- 
cuting Iniildings for domestic or jn'ivate use, 
as cottages, farm-houses;, villas, mansions, 
&(!.-- Domestic economy, the economical 
inanagonient of all household affairs ; the 
art of managing domestic affairs in the best 
and thriftiest manner.— Dome, s'fic nmUcine, 
medidiie as practised by unprofessional per- 
sons in their own families. 

Domestic (do-mes'tik), n. 1. One who lives 
in the family of another, and is paid for 
some service; a servant or hired labourer 
residing with a family.— 2. t A native of a 
country. 

If h(s were a forreiner for birtlj, yet he was a da- 
wiatfiM’ in heart. Sp. Hall. 

3. t A domi cil c ; a home. 

I found myself so unfit for courts, that I was resolved 
to puss the rest of iny life in my own domeseicA. 

Sir IF. Temple. 

4. A carriage for general use.— Articles 
Of home manufacture; especially, cotton 

: goods. [United State.s.] 

Dqmesticalt (do-mes'tik-al), a. Domestic. 

‘Ourprlvateandfto)/ic.s’f}flflf niiitter.’ Sidney. 
Domesticalt (do-mes'tik-al), n. l. A family; 
a household, Niaolls.—i. A domestic; a 
servant. Southivell. 

Domestically (do-mes'tik-al-Ii), adc. 1. In 
relation to domestic affairs.— 2. Privately; 
as one of a family. 

Domesticantt (do-mes'tik-aut), «■. Donning 
part of the same family. 

Domesticate (tld-mes'tik-at), v.t. pret, & pp. 
domesticated; ppr. domesticating. 1. To 
make domestic ; to accustom to remain much 
at home; as, to domesticate one’s self. — 2. To 
make familiar, as if at home. 

Having the entry into your house, and being half 
domesticated by their situation. Biii-ke, 

3. To accustom to live near the habitations 
of man; to tame; as, to domesticate wild 
animals.— 4, To introduce into the garden, 
green-house, and the like; to reduce from a 
wild to a cultivated condition; to cultivate; 
as, to domesticate a plant. 
Doinestication.(d6-mes'tik-a"shon),n,. l.The 
act of withdrawing from the public notice 
and living much at home.— 2. The act of 
taming or reclaiming wild animals.— 3. The 
act of introducing iiito the garden, green- 
house, and the like; the act of reducing 
from a wild to a cultivated condition; culti- 
tivation; as, the doinestiaation of plants. 
Domesticity (do-mes-tis'i-tl), n. l. State of 
being domestic.— 2. A domestic affair or 
habit. ‘The dojnesficifffls of life.’ J. Mar- 
tineau. - 

Domett (dom'ot), u. A plain cloth, of which 
: the warp is cotton and the weft woollen. 
Domical (dom'ik-al), a. Eclated to orshaped 
like a dome. : 

Domicile (do'mi-sil), n. [L. doniidlium, a 
mansion, from domm, a house, and probably 
root of colere, to inhabit.] 1. In general, 
a place of residence of. an individual or 
family; in a narrower sense, the place where 
one lives in opposition to the place where 
one only remains for a time.— 2. In law, 
the place where a person has his home, 
or where he has his family residence and 
principal place of business. The constitu- 
tion of domicile depends on the concur- 
rence of two elements— 1st, residence in 
a place; and 2d, the intention of the party 
to make that place his home. Domicile is 
of three kinds— 1st, domicile of origin or 
nativity, depending on that of the parents 
at the time of birth; 2d, domicile of choice, 
wdiioh is voluntarily acquired by the party; 
and Sdj domkila by operation of late, as that 
of a wife, arising from marriage. 'J’lui term 
dpmfcife is sometimes used to signify the 
length of residence required by the law of 
sbttie countries for the purpose of founding 
jurisdiction, ill civil actions; in Scotland, 
residence for at least forty days within the 
country Constitutes a domicile as , to juris- 
diction. : 


1 Domicile (do'ml-sil), v.t. prot. & pp. donii- 
I ailed; ppr. domiciling. 'To establish in a 
I li.xed residence, or a residence that consti- 
I tutes habitancy; to domiciliate. 

I Domiciliat (do-rni-si'li-Or), ?i. A domestic; 
a member of a household. Sterne. 
Domiciliary (do-mi-si'ii-a-ri), «. J’ertaining 
to an abode, or the residence of a iiersoii 
or family. ‘The personal and domiciliary 
rights of tile citizen. ’ Motley. —Domiciliary 
visit, a visit to a private divclling, particu- 
larly for the imrpose of searching it under 
authority. 

Domiciliate (do-mi-siTi-at), v.t. pret. &pp. 

I domiciliated; ppr. dmnieilUiting. 1. To do- 
I niicile. — 2,t 'To render domestic; to tamo, 
"I’lie fifwwciliated animals.’ i'nwnall. 
DomiciDation (do-mi-si'li-a"shon), n. Per- 
manent residence; inhabitancy. 
Domiculture (do'mi-kul-tur), «■. [L. domm, 
a house, and cidtura, cultivation.] A term 
applied to housekeeping and cookery; do- 
mestic economy. [Hare.] 

Domlfyt (do'mi-fi), v.t. [L, domm, a house, 
and facio, to m&e.] In astrol. to divide 
the heavens into twelve houses, in order to 
erect a theme or horoscope, by means of 
six great circles, called circles of position. 
Domifyt (do'mUfi), at. [1. domo, to tame, 
and/aeto, to make.] To tame. Bailey. 
Demina (dom'in-a), n. _[L., alady, amistress, 
a dame.] In law, a title given to honour- 
able women, who anciently, in their own 
right, held a barony. 

Dominance, Domlnancy ( dom ' in - ans, 
dom'in-an-si), n. Predominance ; ascend- 
ency; rule; authority. 

Dominant (dora'iu-ant), a. [L, dommam, 
ppr. of dominor, to rule; dominus, lord, 
master. See Dame and Tame.] Euling; pre- 
vailing; governing; predominant ; as, the dom . 
inant party or faction. — Dominant chord, 
in music, that which is formed by group- 
ing three tones, rising gradually by intervals 
of a third from the dominant or fifth tone 
of the scale. It occurs almost invarialily 
immediately before the tonic chord which 
closes the perfect cadence. — Dominant 
tenement, in Scots law, the tenement or 
subject in favour of which a servitude 
exists or is constituted over another tene- 
ment, called the servient 
Dominant (dom'in-ant), n. In music, the 
fifth tone of the diatonic scale, and which 
assumes the character of a key-note itself 
when there is a modulation into the first 
sharp remove. Thus, G is the dominant of 
the scale of C, and D the dominant of the 
the scale of G. 

Dominate (dom'in-at), v.t. pret. & pp. do- 
minated; ppr. dominating. [L. dominatus, 
dominor. See Dominant.] To rule; to 
goveim; to prevail; to pi-edominate over. 
‘The spectral fonn of an awful fate domi- 
nating all things human and divine.’ Dr. 
Cairo. 

We ever)' where meet with Slavonian nations 
either donunant or doiniiiaied> Tooke. 

Dominate (dom'in-at), v.i. To predominate. 
[Eare.] 

The system of Aristotle, however, still dominated 
in the universities. Hallatn. 

Domination (dom-in-a'shon), n. L. domin- 
atio, rule, dominion, from dominor, domin- 
atus. See Dominant.] l. 'The exorcise of 
power in ruling; dominion; government. 

Thou and thine usurp 
The dominations, royalties, and rights, 

Of this oppressed boy. Shak. 

2. Arbitrary authority; tyranny. ‘The un- 
just dmuMiaffoTi. of Opilius Macrinus.’ Ar- 
buthnot. —3. A ruling party; a party in 
power, ‘That austere and insolent domin- 
ation.’ Burke. — 4. pi. One of the supposed 
orders of angelic beings, the fourth accord- 
ing to tlie arrangement of the schools. 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers. 

Milton, 

Dominative (dom'in-at-iv), a. 1. Presiding; 
governing. ‘Wisdom and dominative vir- 
tue.’ .Sir E. Sandys.—2. Imperious; inso- 
lent. 

Dominator (dom'in-at-6r), n. A ruler or 
ruling powder; the presiding or predomi- 
nant power. ‘ Sole dominator of Navarre.’ 
Shale . .. . 

Jupifeer and Mars are dominaiors for this north- 
west part of Che world. Oxmeien, 

Domineer (dorn-in-er'), v.i. [From D. do- 
mineren, from L. dominari, to rule. See 
Dominant.] l. To rule with insolence or 
arbitrary sway. ' 

As vrhon the feudal lords were strongest, the towns 
sought protection under their castles, so in Italy, 


Fiite, ,far, fat, ffill; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tulie, tub, bull; 


when the towns and their fiictions domineered, the 
feudal lords were fain to seek their safety in becom- 
ing citizens. Brongham. 

2. 'To bluster; to hector; to swell with con- 
scious superiority or hauglitiness. 

Go to the feast, revel, and domineer, Shak. 

Domineer (dom-in-er'), o. t 'J'o govern ; to 
rule. 

Think’st thou, because my friend, with humble 
fervour, 

Kneels to Omnipotence, each gossip’s dream, 

Eacli vill.ige-fable domineers lu turn 

His brain’s distemper’d nerves. H. .lFalpole. 

Domineering (dom-in-er'ing), p, and a. 
Overbearing. 

Dominical (dd-min'ik-al), a. [L.L. dominl- 
caU.% connected with Sunday, for L. domini- 
cusidies dominica, Sunday), pertaining to a 
lord or master, from dominus, lord,] 1. 'That 
notes the Lord’s day or Sunday.— 2. Eclat- 
ing to our Lord ; as, tlie dominical prayer. 

Some words altered in the dominical gospels. 

Fuller. 

—Dominical letter, one of the seven letters, 
A, B, C, D, B, F, G, used in almanacs, Ac,, to 
mark the Sundays throughout the year. 'Tlie 
first seven days of the year being marked in 
their order by the above letters in their 
order, the following seven and all consecu- 
tive sets of seven days to the end of the 
year are similarly marked, so that on what- 
ever day the first Sunday of the year falls 
the letter which marks it will mark all the 
other Sundays of the year. After twenty- 
eight years tlie same letters retiu’n in their 
oi’der. 

Dominical t (do-min'Ik-al), n. [See above ] 
1. 'The Lord’s day.— 2. A kind of veil worn by 
women at communion. 

Dominican (dS-min'ik-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to St. .Dominic or the Dominicans. 
Dominican (do-min'ik-an), n. 1. A memlier 
of a I’ellgioHS order, instituted in 1216 at 'Tou- 
louse, Fi’ance, under the name of iO'dres 
pricheurs (Predicants or Preaching Brethren 
or Friars) by Dominie de Guzman (after- 
wards St. Dominic), with the special purpose 
of combating tlie doctrines of the Albi- 
genses, against which tiiis saint contended 
witli great zeal. 'Tliey were under the rule 
of St. Augustine, somewbat modified, and 
took a vow of poverty, receiving in 1272 the 
privileges of a mendicant ordei’. Originally 



Dominican or Black Friar. 


they were black friars, but subsequently 
they adopted a white serge tunic resemliling 
that of the Cartliusiaiis, with a black cloak 
and pointed cap of the same colour. Within 
six years of their institution the order spread 
to England, and founded a monastery at 
Oxford, and tliey found a munificent patron 
in Alexander II. of Scotland. In France 
they were called Jacobins, because their 
first convent in Paris was built in the Ene 
St. Jacques. The Dominicans figure pro- 
minently in the history of the Inquisition, 
and a member of the order is always master 
of the Vatican, the interpreter of Scripture, 
and censor of hooks. — 2. One of an order of 
cloistered nuns founded by St. Dominic in 
1206, following the same rule as the Mars, 
but pledged to industry. —3. One of an order 
of knights founded in 1224 also by St. Do- 
minic for the express purpose of making 
war on heretics, and who called themselves 
the knights or soldiery of Christ. The order 
was the outcome of De Montfort’s crusade 
of 1208, imdertakeu by the barons of France 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. iey. 


me, met, hOr; 
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.'it tht; iuHfcisation nf St. J^oiiiinic for the ux- 
tii’lcitiiHi Ilf file Tlu;y w,to 

known also as Tertiary Dominicans and 
I'cnHents of St. Dominic. 

Dominicide (tlo-miu'i-.sid), n. [L. dominus, 
a lord or master, and emdo, to kill.] 1. The 
act of murdering a master. —2. One who kills 
his master. 

.DoBlillie (dom'i-ni), n. [From L. domine, 
vocative case of dominus, a lord or mastei'.] 
A .schoolmaster; a pedagogue. fColloci.] 
.Dominion (do-min'yon), n. [L. dnmimiim. 
See BOMAIH. ] 1. Sovereign or supreme 

authority; the pow'er of governing and con- 
trolling. 

And I praised and honoured him that liveth for 
ever, wliose riominioiL is an everlastinj:j dominion. 

Dan. iv. 34. 

2 . Power to direct, control, use, and dispose 
of at pleasure; right of possession and use 
■w'ithout being aocbuntalde. 

Ide could not Jiave private do}ni}iiQ 7 i ovar tliat 
wiiich was under the private dominioji of another. 

Locke. 

Territory under a government; region; 
Country; district governed, or within the 
limits of the authority of a prince or state; 
as, the Briti.sh dominions.— i. G-overnment; 
right of governing; as, Jamaica is under tlie 
.dominioh of Great Britain.— 5. .Predomin- 
.aucc; ascendency. 

What .am I 

That I dare to look her \v;iy; 

' Think I may hold cloiinnu»i sweet, 

Lord of the pulse that is lord of her breast. 

Tennyson. 

ft pi. An order of angels. 

Whether they be thrones, c^x dominions, or princi- 
palities, or powers. Col. i. i6. 

7. Persons governed. 


Judah was his sanctuary; Israel his dominion. 


Syn. Sovereignty, control, rule, authority, 
government, "territory, countoy, region. 
.Dominium (do-min'i-um), n. [See Domain.] 
A term in the Eoman law used to aigiiify 
ownership of a thing, as opposed to a mere 
life -.intere.st, to an equitable right, to a 
moi'ely possessory right, or to a right against 
a person, such as a covenantee has against a 
coyBnanter.—DominiumdirecMin.mfetuial 
km. the superiority or interest ve.sted in the 
superioi’. — Dominium utile, the property or 
the vassar.s interest, as distinguished from 
the superiority. 

Domino (do'mi-no), n.-, pi. Dominos or Do- 
minoes (do'mi-noz). [PT. , It., and L.L, domi- 
no, ‘from (says Littrd) dominieale, tlie head- 
dress worn on goiilg to communion, from 
Dominus, Our Xord.’ The name has been 
given to the game from the black covering 
on the under-surface of the pieces with 
which it Is played.] 1. A hood or cape, 
formerly worn in winter by priests when 
■ ollioiating in cold edifices. — 2. A kind of 
hood worn by canons of cathedral churches 
in Italy.— 3. A mourning veil formerly worn 
iby women.— 4 A masquerade dress, worn 



Sir Joshua Reynolds in Domino and M.a.sk.— After 
Thackeray. 


by ladies and gentlemen, consisting of an 
iamide cloak or mantle, genei-ally of silk, 
with a cap and wide sleeves.— 5, A half- 
mask, formerly worn on the face by ladies, 
■when travelling, at masquerades, &c., as a 
partial disguise for the features.— 6. A per- 
1 son wearing a domino. —7. pZ. A game 
played with twenty-eight pieces of ivory or 
bone, dotted, after the manner of dice, with 


a certain number of points of all the comlii- 
nations pos.sihle between the double blank 
and double six. —8. One of the pieces with 
which the game is played. 

Dominus (do'mi-nus), n. pi. Domini (do'- 
mi-ni). [L.] 1. Master; sir; a title anciently 
given to a clergyman, gentleman, or lord of 
a manor.— 2. In civil law, one who possesses 
anything by right.— 3. In fevAal law, one 
wlio grants part of his estate in fee, to be 
enjoyed by another. 

Domitable (dom'it-a-bl), a. [From L. domo, 
dmnitum, to tame.] Capable of being tamed. 
‘Animals ... more domitable, domestic, 
and subject to be governed.’ Sir M. Hale. 
Domite (do'mit), n. An earthy variety of 
trachyte, named from the Puy-de-Dihne in 
Auvergne, in France, of a white or grayish 
white colour, having the aspect and gritty 
feel of a sandy chalk. 

Don (don). [From L. domwiMs, a lord.] 1. A 
title in Spain, formerly given to noblemen 
and gentlemen only, but now common to all 
classes. — 2. Any person of high importance 
or leading position : applied ironically to 
any one giving himself airs of importance. 
‘The gi’eat dons of wit.' Drydan.—‘A. A 
fellow or officer of a college. 

Don, v.t. pret. & pp. donned; ppr. donning. 
[To do on: opposed to doff.\ To put on; to 
invest with. 

Then up he rose, and di>7tneclhh clotlies. Shith. 

Dona (dd'uya), ?i. [Sp.] Same as Dcomu. 
Donable (don'a-bl), a. [L. dono, to give.] 
That may be gh-en. (Rare or obsolete.] 
Donary (do'na-ri), n. [L. donarkim, the 
place in a temple where votive offerings 
were kept, an offering to a deity, from dono, 
to give.] A thing given to a sacred use. 
[Rare.] 

Donatt (don'at), n. [From Dormtus the cele- 
brated grammarian.] Agrammai’. Spelled 
also Donet, (which see). 

Donatary (don'a-ta-ri), n. See Donaby. 
Donate (don'at), v.t. To give as a donation; 
to contribute. [Dnited States.] 

More than a hundred thousand dollars have been 
donaied ... by members of his family. 

Dr. U. A. Park. 

Donation (do-na'shon), n. [1. donatio, an 
offering, from dono, to give; dommt, a gift, 
from do, to give.] 1. The act of giving or 
bestowing; a grant. 

That right we hold by his dotintion. Milton. 

2. That which is gratuitously given; a grant; 
a gift. 

And some donation freely to estate 
On the blessed lovers. Sliak. 

3. In lam, the act or contract by which a 
thing or the use of it is transferred to a 
person or corporation as a free gift; a deed 
of gift; an evident of gift. To be valid, 
a donation supposes capacity both in the 
donor to give and donee to take, and re- 
quires consent, delivery, and acceptance. 

The king-doms of the world to thee were given 1 
Permitted rather, arid by thee usurped ; 

Other donation none thou canst produce. Milton. 

— Donation mortis causa, lit a gift hy 
reason of death ; a gift made of personal 
property in the last illness of the donor. 
— yi man on donation, a phrase for a man 
receiving aid from the funds of a trade's 
union.— SVN. Gift, grant, benefaction, pre- 
sent. ' 

Donation-party (do-na'shon-par'ti), n, A 
party consisting of the friends and pari- 
sliioners of a country clergyman, assembled 
together, each • indivitlual bringing, some 
article of food or clothing as a present to 
him. [United Statea] 

Donatism (don'at-izm), n. The doctrines of 
the Dona tists. 

Donatist ( don'at-ist), n. One of a body 
of African schismatics of the fourth cen- 
tury, so named from their founder Donatus, 
bishop of Casa Nigra in Numidia, who 
taught that though Christ was of the 
same suTistance with the Father yet that 
he was less than the Father, that the 
Catholic Church was not infallible, but bad 
erred in his time and become practically 
extinct, and that he was to be the restorer 
of it, All joining the sect required to be 
rebaptized, baptism by the impure church 
being invalid. 

Donatistic, Donatistical (don-at-ist'ik, 
don-at-lst'ik-al), a. Pertaining to Donatism 
or the Donatists. 

Donative (don'a-tiv), n. [Fr. donatif, some- 
thing given, L. donatimim, ivom dono, to 
give. See Donation.] l. A gift; a largess; a 
gratuity; a present; a dole. 
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The Rom.nns were enterWhied with shows and 
donatives. Dryden. 

2. In canon law, a benefice given ami col- 
lated to a person by the founder or jiatn m, 
without either presentation, institution, or 
induction by the ordinary. 

Donative (don'a-tiv), a. Vested or vesting 
by donation; as, a donative advowson. 
Donator (do-ntVter), n. In law, & donor. 
Donatoiy, Donatary (don'at-o-ri, dbn'at-ii- 
ri), In SeoU late, a donee of the crown; 
one to whom escheated property is, on 
certain conditions, made over. 

Donaught (doiTimt), n. An idle, good-for- 
nothing person. ‘ Crafty and proud do- 
■nawjhts.’ Granger. [Rare.] See DoNN.VT. 
Donax (do'naks), n, [L. ; Gr. donax, a reed, 
also a kind of shell-fish.] 1. A species of 
grass of the genus Anuido {A. Donax), oo- 
oasionally cultivated in gardens, and attain- 
ing a height of S or 10 feet. In Spain and 
other parts of the south of Europe it grows 
much taller, and is used for fishing-rods, 
looms, &o. The leaves are beautifully 
striped like ribbon-grass.— 2. A genus of 
lamellibranchiate moIlusc.s, of the family 
'J'ellinidue, with shells of two equal valves, 
which close perfectly, and are of a triangular 
form, prettily striated from the beak to the 
margin, the beak occupying the obtuse angle 
of the triangle. Several are found on the 
British coasts. 

Done (dun), pp. of do. 1. Performed exe- 
cuted; finished. Done was frequently used, 
in Old English and Scot,ch, as an auxiliary 
to express completed action; as, ‘has done 
avance,' for 'has advanced;’ ‘has done com- 
pleit,’ for ‘has completed.’ 

And quhen that Noe had done espye. 

How that the eirtli began to drye. Sir D. tyndsay. 

Although we have now lost this use of d,one, 
thereare still some not very di.ssiniilariisages 
among the vulgar. Compare the use of dime 
among tlie American negroes, as in the fol- 
lowing quotations:— 

Wliat use ciis dried-up cotton stalk, when Life dofis 
picked my cotton? 

I'se like a word dat somehocly done said, anti den 
forgotten. Scribaer's Magasine. 

Uncle Pete is do)ie dead and buried. E. Bartlett. 

2. A word hy which agreement to a proposal 
is expressed; as in laying a wager, or mak- 
ing iin offer, the person accepting or agree- 
ing- says, Done; that is, it is agreed, I agree, 

I accept.— 3. Overreached; cheated. [Col- 
loq.]— Done brown (from the idea of being 
roasted at the fire till brown), thoroughly, 
effectuallycheatedjljanibaozled.— Done/or, 
ruined; killed; murdered.— Done ^lp, rulueti 
in any manner ; excessively fatigued ; worn 
out. [These three phrases are used col- 
loquially or familiarlj%] 

Done (dun), yip. [O.E. done, from Fr. donnti, 
given, issued, from B. donare, to give. 
Comp. L. datum, given ; hence, date. ] 
Given; given out; issued; made public: used: 
chiefly in the conehidmg clause of formal 
documents, and e.xpressing the date on 
which they received official sanction and 
became valid. 

Donet (dun), u A and t. Old inf. and pi. 
form of do. 

Such are tlie praises lovers done cieserv'e. Old play. 
•Sped him thence to done his lord's behest. 

Fairfa.’ss Tasso. 

Donee (dO-ne'), n. [From L. dmw, to give.] 

1. The person to whom a gift or a donation 
is made.— 2. The person to whom lands or 
tenements are given or granted; as, a dame , 
in fee-simple or fee-tail. 

Donet, t n. [From ASlius Donatm, author of 
an Introduction to the Latin Language.] A 
grammar; the elements of any art. Chaucer. 
Spelled also Donat. 

Doni (do'ni), n. A clumsy kind of boat u,sed 
on the coast of Coromandel and Ceylon ; some- 
times decked, and occasionally furnished 
with an Outrigger. The donis are about 
70 ft. long, 20 ft. broad, and 12 feet deep; 
have one mast and a lug-sail, and are navi- 
gated in fine weather only. 

Doniferous (don-if'hr-us), a. [L. donum, 
doni, a gift, and /ero, to bear.] Bearing 
gifts. 

Donjon (don'jon), n. [Fr,, tromdonmioneni, 
a.cc. of L.L. domnio, domnionis, for L. donii- 
nio, lit. dominion, from same stein as domi- 
nate, and thus meaning a bouse which domi- 
nates; it is the siune word as dungeon.] The 
principal tower of a castle, which was usu- 
ally raised on a natural or artificial mound, 
and situated in the innermost court or bal- 
lium, into which the garrison could reti’eat 


w, B'ig; : wh, wAig; zli, azure. — See KliV. 
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in ciiBo of noeessity. its lowfii' itai't uas 
ctiiiiBifjjily ustd fis u iii'iw.ni, it was Mome- 



times ciilleii the Keep, Donion-l-eep, or 
Tower. 

Donlcey (dong'ke), n. [Lit. a little dun ani- 
mal, from dim ami tliininntivt! term -key.] 

1. An ass. —2. A stupid or oltstlnate and 
wroncc-lieaded fellow. 

Donkey-engine (dong 'kC-en- jin), n. In 
maeh. A small steam-engine used where no 
great power is required, and often to per- 
form some subsidiary operation. Donkey- 
englne.s in .steam- ve.ssels, &o., are supfilied 
with steam from tiie main engine, and are 
used for pumping water into the boilers, 
raising large weights, and other similar piu-- 
poses. 

Donkey-man (dong'ke-man), n. l. One 
, , who drives or lets out a donkey for hire.— 

2. One who works a donkey-engine. 
Donkey-pump (drjiig'ke-piunp), n. A stciun- 

pump for feeding boilers. 

Donna (dou'na), «, [It. and .Sp., from 1, 
domina, ti lady or mistress.] A lady: as, 
prtwa demna, the first female singer in an 
opera, oratorio, Ac. 

Donnat, Donnot (don'nat, dorinot), ?!. [Do 
^ and An idle, good-for-nothing per- 

son. [Old .English and .Scotch.] 

Donne, t Don,t«. Of a dun colour. Chaucer. 
Donne,! uf. To do; to put on. .Spejaser. 
Donnert, Bonnard, «. Orossiy stupid; 
stunned. [Scotch.] 

The croon'd right lowne, 

\Vhy]e tears dreeped a’ his blfick beard down. 

Crome/:\'! Jiemains. 

Donnism (don'isin), n. [.See Don.] .Self- 
importance, or distance and loftiness of 
carriage. [(Jniversity slang.] 

Donor (do'ner), n. [From L. dono, to give.] 
1. One who gives or bestows; one wlio eon- 
r fers anything gratuitously; a benefactor.-— 

^ 2. In law, one who grants an estate; as, a 
conditional fee may revert to the donor if 
the donee has no heirs of his body. 
Do-notMng(dij-mi'thing),«. An idle person. 
Donshlp (Elon'ship), n . : [See Don. j The 
quality or rank.of a gentleman ranking as a 
do»;, a title given to persons entitled to be 
.styleddon. 

; : ■ - < ^ I draw the lady 

Unto niy kinsui.an's here only to torture 
Your for a clay or two. Bean.&iFi. 

DQnsi6 (don'si),,a. [Scotch.] l. Unlucky. 
Their Wsar* tricks, their Hack mistakes, 

Their failings and niisch.mces. Bunts. 

; 2. Restive; unmanageable. 

: ' : : Tho' ye was tricky, slee and funnie. 

Ye ne’er was tfojirri. Bunts, 

y 8. Affectedly neat and trim, implying the 
, idea of self-importance. 

She was a ifwrjfe wife and dean. Bamsay. . 
Donzelt (doii'zel), n. fit. donzello, Sp. don~ 
tel, jtom 'L.'L. doncellug, dmnnicellm, do- 
mwfodte, dim; of L. dominus, a lord.] A 
young attendant; a page; a youth of good 

: quality not yet Imighted. 

Esquire to a knight-errant, dattxelxa the damsels. 

y , Butler. . 

Doo (do), n. A dove, [Scotch.] 

Dooah (dd'ah), n. See Doab, 


Fate, fiir, fat, fitll; 


Dooh, Douh (dob), ». An Imliiui name for 
Cytwdon Daetylon, used as a fodder grass. 
Doodle (db'dl), n. [Probably from siime root 
as dawdle, to trille.] A triller; a .simple fel- 
low, 

Doodle-sack (dO'dl-sak), n. [G, dudeUack,] 
The Scotch liagpipc. 

Book, Douk, v.i. or f. To duck; to bathe; 
to immerse under Wiiter. f.Scotcli. ] 

Book (diik), n. 1. A piece of wcuid iiiseri.ed 
into a wall for attaching fmishing.s to. L'llic 
term is contlned to Scothind; its English 
synonym is Klug, Kog, or Wooden Brick.] — 
2. Tilt! act of biithing; a hatU.--8, In mining, 
same as Dip-ieorkiwj. [.Scotch.] 

Dool (dbl), n. [.See Dope, grief.J Grief; sor- 
row; cause of grief; rnisfortmic. [.Scotch.] 

O' !i' the miineri:m.‘i lummn doo/s, 

111 hur’sts, daft iiurgaiiis, cutty uU'oIh, . . . 

1 Tliou l)o;ir'.st the grue. Hunts. 

I Doolet (dbl), u. Dole; woo. ‘Hapless dooie.’ 

I Spenser. 

! Doolfu’ (dol'fu). «• Doleful. [.Scotcli.] 

I Tile liretliren o’ tlie Coitiiuerce-Cliauiner 
I M.ry inouru their loss wi’ doolfiC clamour. }liirti.s. 

Dooly (db'li), n. In the East Indies, a 
haniDoo clniii', carried on men’s shoulders 
by poles, used for conveying jierson.s, espe- 
cially the sick; a palauquin; a litter. 
Doom(ddm), n. [.-V, .Sax, dow, G. rfax. (I. Kris. 
d6m, Goth, doms, Iccl. donir, the same 
word as the common sultix dnm in king- 
dom, Ac., and derived prohahly from do, 
like Gr. theniis, cstahlislied law, from Gr. 
root the, Skr. iltul, to i)lacc, wiiicii, indeed, 
is the ultimate root of tlie verb do. (.See Do.) 
The A. Sa.x. demaii, E. deem, is from ddm.] 

1 1. j udgment; judicial sentence. 

I'rom this new world 

Retiring, by ids own dtwin nlieiuitcd. Milton. 

2. Passing of sentence; the tiiial judgment. 

Forthwith, from all winds 
Tile living, and fortliwitli tlie cited dead 
Of all fi.ist ages, to tlie general dooni 
Sliiill liasten. Milton. 

3. Infliction of punisimient. ‘To me their 
doom- lie liath assigned.’ Milton. —i. '[’he 
state to which one is doomed or dc.stined. 

Ill doom is mine 

To war against my people and my limglits. 

Tenttysott. 

6. Fate; fortune, generally evil: adverse 
issue. 

Others, more mild, . . , sing i 

Tlieir own lieroic deeds, ami hapless fail i 

By doom of battle, Milton. 

C. Ruin; destruction. I 

From tlie same foes, .at last, both felt tlieir doom. 

Pope. 

7. t I)i.scriminatioii; diseenimeiit. 

In Ijiin novioint of courtesy fliere lackt, 

I-Ie was of manners mild, at doom ex, let. 

Mir. for Mags. 

— Crack of doom, dissolution of nature. 

Wliat I will the line stretcli out to tlie critcB o' doom? 

Shak. 

— To false a domn, \ in Scots law, to iirotcst 
against a sentence.— SyN. .Sentence, judg- 
ment, eoudemuatioii, decree, fate, destiny^ 
lot, ruin, destruction. 

Doom(dom), v.t l.t To judge; to form a 
judgment upon. ‘ Him . . , thou didst not i 
doom so strictly.’ Milton. — 2. d.’o condemn 
to any iiunishinent; to consign liy a decree 
or sentence; to pronounce sentence or judg- . 
rnent on; as, the criminal is doewied to i 
chains. 

Absolves tlie just, and dooms tlie guilty .souls. 

Dry den, 

3. To ordain as a penalty; to decree. 

Have 1 a tongue to doom my briitlier’s death ? 

Shah. 

i. To destine; to fix irrevocably the fate or 
direction of; as, we arc doomed to suffer for 
our .sins and errors. ‘Doomed to go in com- 
pany witli pain.’ Wordsioorth. — 5. To tax 
by estimate or at discretion. [New England.] 
Doomage (dom'aj), m In Kew Hampshire, 
a penalty or flue for neglect. 

Boomer (dbm'6r), » 1 . One who dooms. 

That fatal look of a common intelligence, of a com- 
mon assent, was exchangfecl anion}ic tlie doomers of 
the prisoner's life and death as the jud^e concluded. 

■ Lord Lyiton, 

Doomful (dom'fijl), a. Full of destruction. 
Doom Palm. Eee Doum Pami. 

Dooms (dbraz), adv. Very; absolutely; as, 
dooms bad, ver.y bad. [Scotch.] 

Doomsday (dbraz'da), »i. [Doom and day.] 

1. 'The day of the final judgment. 

Tliey may serve for any theme, and never be out 
of date until doomsday. Sir T. Brotone. 

2. A day of sentence or condemnation. ‘ My 
hodfs doomsday.’ Sliak. 

Doomsday-hook, Domesday-hook(domz'- 


da-hflk), n. A hook comiiilcd by order of 
William the Couqueroi’, containing a suiwey 
of all the lands in England, It consists of 
two volumes, ii large folio and a quarto. 
The folio contains 382 double pages of vel- 
lum, written in a small but plain ciiaractei',. 
The quarto contains 4.50 double pag’es of 
vellum, written in a large fair cliaracter. 
It was begun in 1085, finislied lObO. A 
record, called Kxeter or Jixon .Duincsday- 
hook, preserved among the muniments of 
the cathedral of Exeter, and containing a, 
description of tho counties of Wilts, Dor.set,, 
Somei’set, Devon, and Cornwall, issuijpu,sod 
to contain an exact copy, so far as it goe.s, 
of tho original rolls wliicli formed the bases, 
of tlie great Duniesd, ay-book. 

Doomsinan. (doinz'nmu), n. A judge; an 
nmiiiro. 

Doomster, Dempster (dbm'st6r, dem'ster),. 
n. [From doom and sultix .'.fcr.J The name- 
formerly given in Scotland to the public 
executioner. In the ca.se of a capital con- 
viction in the court of justiciary the doom 
or sentence was in use to be repeated 1^ 
the public executioner in tlie judge’s words; 
with the addition, ‘'This I pronounce foi" 
doom; ’ hence the name. 

Doonga (dbn'ga), n. A canoe made out of 
a single piece of wood, employed for navi- 
gating the marshes and the branches of the 
mouth of the Ganges. The doongas are used 
by a miserable population, chiefly for ob- 
taining salt, in marshy unhealthy tracts, 
infested with tigers. 

Door (dor), M. [A. Sax. dora,duru,dure-ii. 
word found throughout the Indo-European 
family of languages. Comp. 0. Sax, dur, 
dor, Icel. dyr, Goth, datir, G. thiir, L. fores, 
Gr. thura, Litli. durris, Eus, dverfW . drws, 
Ir. dorus, Skr. dviira, door.] 1. An opening 
or passage into a house or other Iniilding, 
or into any room, apartment, or closet, by 
which persons enter. 

To tile s.iiiie end, men .several p.vtlis may tread, 

As many doors into one temple leatl. Denham. 

2. The frame of boards,or any board, plank, or 
metal plate that shuts the openirigof a house 
or closes the entrance into an apartment or : 
any inclosure, and usually turning on hinges. 

At last lie came unto an iron door 
That fast w.as locked. Spenser, 

8. An entrance-way, and the house or apart- 
ment to which it leads;, as, my room is thev 
second door on the left, 

Martin’s office is now the second door on the street. 

slrinithnot. 

4. Avenue; passage; means of approach or- 
access; as, an unforgiving temper shuts tliei 
door of reconciliation. 

I am the door; by me if any man enter in, he slnalL 
be saved. John x. 9. 

—To lie at the door, or he at the door (Jig.), 
to be imputable or chargeable to one. 

If I have failed, the fault ties wholly at tny door. 

Drydeti. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

The guilt of blood is at your door. Tennyson. 

—Next door to, near to; bordering on. 

A riot unpunished is but tiext door to a tnimilt. 

I.'Bstyange. 

—Out of door or doors, (a) out of the house;, 
in the open air; abroad, (b) Quite gone; no. 
more to be found; lost. 

His imaginary title of fatherhood is out of doors, 
Locke, 

—In doors, within the house; at home.— 
Chalking of a door, in Scotland, a warning- 
to tenants of urban tenements to remove, 
by haying the principal door of the house 
chalked, forty days before Whitsuntide, by a. 
town oflicer, acting at the desire of the pro- 
prietor, and without written authority from 
the magistrates. 

Door-case (dor'kfis), n. TIio frame which 
incloses a door, and in which it .swings; a, 
door-frame. 

Door-frame (dor'fram), n. 1. The structure- 
in which the panels of a door are fitted, con- 
sisting of the upright pieces at the sides, 
the central upright pieces, the bottom rail,. 
the central or lock rail, and the top rail.^— 

2. Same as Door-case. 

Doorga, -n. See Duega. 

Dooring [ (dor'iug), n, A door witli all its 
appendages. 

So terrible a noiseasshakes therfoor-Afyjnf bouses. 
... ten miles off. Milton. 

Doorkeeper (dor'kep-er), n. A porter; one 
who guards the entrance of a house or 
apartment. 

Door-nail (dOrinfil), «. The nail on which,, 
in ancient doors, the knocker struck. 

Dead n$ iL door-tiail. Piers Platvman, 


me, met, li6r; pine, jiin; note, not, mfive; 


tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; 


ii. Sc. abwne; y. Sc. icy. 
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Dior-plate (ar.i-'piML;, /». A metal plate, 
iismilly of brass, upon a dooi', lie.'iriug the 
Ilium; 'awl sumotimes the business of the 
resident. 

Door-stane, Dore-stane (dor'stfm), n. The 
duor-stoiie; the threshold. [Scotch.] 

They durstna’ on ony errand whatsoever ganj,r 
ovver tlui dorc-stane after gloaming. Sir [k\ ScoU. 

Door-stead (dor 'sit'd), a. Entrance of or 
parts atiout a door. 

Did nobody clog up the king's di>or-.^tecrd more thrm 
I, there would be room for all honest men. 

IVarlmrton. 

Door-.step (dr>r-st(‘ii'), a. Tlie stepstone. 
Door-stone (dor'stdn), n. The .stone at the 
tlire.shoItl; the stepstone. 

Door-stop (dor'stop), n. A piece of wood 
agninst which the door shuts in its frame. 
Doorway (ddr'wa), n. In aro/t. the passage 
of a door; the entrance-way into a room 
or house. Doorways are found to partici- 
pate in the characteristics of the different 
classes of architecture in which they have 
been used. In the religion.? edifices of the 
middle ages mncli attention was bestowed 
upon the designs and adornment of the en- 
trances or doorways, particularly those in 
the west fronts of cathedrals. 
Doorway-plane (ddr'wa-phhi), n. In arch. 
the space between the doorway, properly 
so called, and the larger door archway 
within which it is placed: this space is fre- 
quently richly ornamented with sculpture, 
fignre.s in niches, &c. 

Dopt (dop), n.i. [.Form of dip.] To dip; to 
duck. 

Like toiiny-fish they be which swiftly dive and dofi. 

North. 

Dopt (dop), 71. A very low how. ‘The 
Venetian dop, this.’ B. Jonsmi. 

Dopper fdop'er), n. [D. douper.] A Dutch 
Baptist or Anabaptist; formerly also Doper. 

Tilts is a ifn/c?*, a she-anabaptist ! £. ^oitson. 

Doquet (dok'et), a. Sec Docket. 

Dor, Dorr (dor), n. [A. Sax. dcn'a, drone, 
locust. The name is probably imitative of 
the sound the insect makes. Comp, drone.] 

1. The black-beetle or Gentrupes stGreorarim, 
belonging to the section Arenieohe or sand- 
dwellers," of the tribe Scarabreidie. It is one 
of the most common British beetles, of a 
stout form, less than 1 inch long, black with 
ametallic reflection, and may often be heard 
(honing through the air towards the close 
of the summer twilight. Usually called the 
Dor- or Dorr-Tioetle.^ sometimes the Dor- ov 
Dorr-fly, and provincially in England the 
Buzzard-clock. 

IVliat should I care what every dor doth biiz 
In credulous ears. />’. ^otison. 

‘2. In Oxfordshire, itc., a name commonly 
applied to the cockchafer {Melolontha md- 
(jarw).~-Z. A trick; a practical joke. Beau. <b 
FI.— -To give one the dor, to make a fool of. 
Fletcher. 

Dor,l Dorrt (dor). ».t. To hoax; to liumhng; 
to make a fool of ; to perplex. ‘ So easily 
dorred . . . with every sophism. ’ Hales. — 
To dor the dotterel, to humbug a simpleton. 

Here he comes, whistle; be this sport called dor- 
rin^ the dott'rel^ B. yonson. 

Dorado (dO-ra'do), 71 . [Sp. dorado, gilt, from 
dorar, to gild.] i. A southern constellation, 
containing six stars, called also Xiphias; not 
visible in our latitude.— 2. A large flsh of 
the genus Gorypluena, resembling the dol- 
phin of the ancients. See COBYPHiEiffA. 
Dorcas Society (doi-'kas sd-si'e-ti), n. [From 
Dorcas, mentioned in Acts ix.] An asso- 
: ciation generally composed of ladies for sup- 
: plying clothes to the poor. Frequently the 
member, s of the society meet at stated times 
mid work in common. Partial payment is 
generally recpiired from all recipients ex- 
cept the very poor. 

Doree, Dory (dd're, do'ri), n. A popular 



Doree {Zens Faher). 


name of the aeauthopterygious Zeus 
Faber, the type of the family Zeid®. It is 


oecaaionally found intlie seas of Great Bri- 
tain, and is esteemed vei'y delicate eiitirtg. 
It seldom exceeds IS inches in ]en.gth. It 
is also allied Jolm-Bonj, a corraiition of 
French (/(o'de, i.e. gidden-yellow, Two 
otlier flalies are erroneously called by tlie 
same name at some parts of the coast. 
Dorema (do-re'ma), n. [Gr. , a gift, referring 
to its product, gum ammoniac.] A genus of 
jdants, iiat. order Urabelliferie. D. amnio- 
niacuni, a Persian species, yields the am- 
moniacum of commerce, a milky juice that 
exudes from punctures on the .stem and 
dries in little ‘tears.’ 

Dor-hawk (doPiiak), n. A name sometimes 
given to the common goat-,suckei', Capri- 
viidgus europmus, otherwise eidleil the 
Fight-jar or Fern-oivl. 

Dorian (do'ri-an), a. Pertaining to Doris in 
Greece, or its Jnlmbitante. —Dorian or Doric 
mode or mood, in music, the oldest of the 
authentic modes or keys of the Greeks. Its 
character is severe, tempered with gravity 
and joy, and is adapted both to religion’s 
services and to war. Many of the most cha- 
racteristic Gaelic airs are written in tlie 
Dorian mode. 

In perfect phatinx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders. Milton. 

Dorian (do'ri-an), n. An inhabitant of Doris 
in Greece. 

Doric (dor'ik), a. Pertaining to Doris or 
the Dorians in 
Greece, wlio 
dwelt near Par- 
nassus. — Doric 
order, in arch. 
the oldest, 
strongest, and 
simplest of the 
three orders of 
Grecian archi- 
tecture, and the 
second of the 
Roman, coming 
between the 
Tuscan and the 
Ionic. The dis- 
tinguishing cha- 
racteristic of 
the Doric order 
is the want of a 
base ; the tint- 
ing's are few, 
large, and not 
deep ; the capi- 
tal has no as- 
tragal, hut only 
one or more Ill- 
lets, which se- 
parate the flut- 
ings from the 
Greci.T.n Doric Order. torus. — The Do- 

ric dialect See 
Doric, 77.— The Doric mode, in imisic, see 
Dorian. 

Doric (dor'ik), n. The language of the Do- 
rians; a Greek dialect characterized by its 
broadness and hardness; hence, applied to 
any dialect with similar characteristics, 
especially to the Scottish. 

Doricism, Dorism (dor'is-izm, dor'izm), n. 
A phrase of the Doric dialect. 

Doridse (do'ri-de), 77 . pi. The sea-lemons, a 
family of naked-gilled marine gasteropod 
molluscs, some of which occur more than 
8 inches in length. 

Dorippe (do-rip'pi), n. A genus of brachyu- 
rous decapod crustaceans, belonging. to the 
subdivision in which the mouth is triangu- 
lar. Dorippe has the feet of the fourth and 
fifth pairs shortened, elevated on the back 
and not tei'minated with paddles, and the 
eyes supported upon simple peduncles. 
Doris (do'ris), 77. 1 . A small planet or as- 
teroid between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, discovered by Goldschmidt in 1857. 

2. 'The typical genus of the Doridca. 
Dorking (dork'ing), ?7. A species of barn- 
door fowl, distinguished by having five claws 
on each foot, so named 
because bred largely at 
Dorking in Surrey. 

Dormancy (doriman-si), 
n. Quiescence. 

Dormant (dor'maut), a. 

[Fr. from dormir, L. dor- 
mio, to sleep.] 1. Sleep- 
ing ; hence, at rest ; not 
.dn action; as, dormant 
passions. ‘Dormant sea.' Lion dormant. 

G. Fletcher.— 2.1x1 her. in 
a sleeping posture; as, the lion dormant.— 

3. Keglected; not used; not asserted or in- 
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sisted on; as, a dorniaiif title: dormant pri- 
vilege.s. 

It is hy lying: dorntaiit a lonff U'ae or being . . . 
very rarely e-verdsed, th.it arbitrary power steals 
Upon M people. BurA’e. 

4 . Concealed; not divulged; iirivate. [Rare.] 
—Dormwnt part ner, in corn, one whose name 
does not appear in the title of the lirm; a 
partner who takes no share in the active 
business of a wimpany or partnership, but is 
entitled to a share of the profits, and sub- 
ject to a .share in losses: called also Sleep- 
ing Partner. — Donnnnt state of animals, 
a term sometimes applied to the hiberna- 
tion of animals, or that state in whicli they 
remain torpid for a iieriod in winter. —Dor- 
mant umidow, the window of a sleeping 
apartment; a dormer-window (whicli see). 

Dormant (dor'munt), 77. 1. A beam; a sleepei*. 
2. In cookery, a dish which remains from the 
beginning to the end of a repast, .such as 
cold pies, liams, potted meats, placed down 
the middle of a table at large entertain- 
ments; a centre piece which is not removed. 

Dormar (dor'mer), n. A beam; a sleopeib 
Dormer-windOTy, Dormer (dor'mSr-win- 
dd, dor'mer), n. [Lit. the window of asleep- 



Dormer-window, Oxford. 


ing apartment. SeeDoioi.ANT.a.] Awliulov/ 
stamiing vertically on a sloping roof of .a 
dwelling-liouse, and so named because .such 
windows are found chiefly in attic bed- 
rooms. 

Dormitive (dor'mit-i’v), n. [L. donnio, to 
sleep.] A medicine to promote sleep; an 
opiate; a soporific. 

Dormitive (dor'mit-iv), a. Causing or tend- 
ing to cause sleep; as, the dormitive pro- 
perties of opium. 

Dormitory (dor'mi-to-ri), n. [L. donnito- 
riurn, a sleeping-room, from dormio, to 
sleep.] 1. A place, biiildiug, or room to 
sleep in; specifically, a gallery in convents 
divided into several cells where the monks, 
or nuns .sleep.— 2.t A burial-idace. 

He . . . . seetli into all the graves and tombs, 
searcheth all the repositories and dormitories in the 
earth, knoweth what dust belongeth to each body, 
what body to each soul. Pearson. 

Dormouse (dor'mous), 71 . pi. Dormice (dori- 
mis). [ProbaJdyfromFr. dormeuse, a sleeper 
(fem.), as it is called in Languedoc radour- 
meire, dourmeire being - sleeper, and in 



Common Dormouse {Mvoxus amllanarius), 

Suffolk ‘ sleeper ;’ or it may be from the pro- 
vincial down., to sleep, and mouse, mean- 
ing lit. the sleeping-mouse. The origin iu 
both eases would be the Fr. dormir, to 
sleep, Lat. dormire, to sleep.] The popular 
name of the several species of Myoxns, a 
genus of Mammalia of the order Rodentia. 
'The common dormouse is the Jf. (Muscar- 
dimis) avellanarius, which attains tlie size 
of the common mouse ; the fat dormouse 
is the M. gits, a native of France and the 
south of Europe; the garden-dormouse is 
the JL (Fhomys) nitela, a native of the tem- 
perate parts of Europe and Asia. 'The dor- 
mice pass the winter in a lethargic or torpid 
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fstilis only <ii.'casi()u;iny vvakiiii;, auii jiiMdy- 

iiii; ti> tlioii' of jn'ovi^ioiis lioarilL'il tip 
for iliat 

Dora {'loni), n. ft’amp. p-dwi'>h 
tti'trii:, uiiii BticiklohiicK.] A fish; 
fli-' lUi!in!ia«k. . 

Dornick, DorniO (dnr'nik), n. A species of 
limn oil litien of stout fiilino Avhicli clcrives 
its iraine from Dornick, the i'leniish name 
for 'fi.n/'/Wf/iii .Fhmders, vrhei'e it was ilrst 
mauufactnrficl for tiilile-clotlis. It is the 
mo-.t simple in pattern of all varieties of 
the diaper or damask style, ilso a coarse 
sort .if damUHkused for carpctis, hangings, 
&c. Writtetuilso Darne.r, Barnix, Darnick, 
Dormk, Durmek, Dornoeh, 

Doronf fih'i'roH), n. [Gr. diimi, a gift.] 1. A 
gift; a present. — 2, A handbreadth ; a mea- 
sure of 3 inches. 

Dora (dorp), n. [D. and I.G. dorp, a word 
correspomlin.g to tlie A, .Sav. thorp, G, dor/. 
Hp.o 'i’noiiPB.] A small village. ‘A mean 
li.sliiii,g do/p.’ Howell. 

Doit, n. See Don. 

Dorr f (dor), B.t. To deafen with noise; to 
cheat. See DOR. 

Dorr-heetle, Dor-heetle (dor'be-tl), n. See 
DU!i. 

Dorrerl (dor'lT), n. A drone. ‘Gentlemen 
content to live idle themselves like ttorrers.’ 
Mom. 

DoiT-lly, Dor-fly (doi-'fll), n. See Dor. n. 
Dorr-hawk (dor'hftk), n. The goat-sucker 
(fiapruiivlgiijS europceun). See OAimiJini.- 

Dorsal (doi''sal), w. fFroni 1, dormm, the 
back. ] Of or iiertainiiig to the back; as, the 
dorsal tin of a fisli; dorsal awn of a seed; 
dorsal veins; doraefnerves, &,c.--Dimal wtr- 
tebne, the vertebrie situated between the 
cervical and lumbai* vertolirio,— DarsnZ ves- 
sel of insects, a long blood-vessel or heart 
lying along the back of the insect, through 
which the nutritive fluid circulates. 

Dorse (dors), n. A variety of the cod-flsli. 
Dorset (dors), n. [O.Fr. dors, dorselct; Korm. 
dorsal; L.L. dorsale, t.apestry, from L. dor- 
sum, the hack, so caUed because it hung at 
the hack of priests olfidating at the altar, or 
the seats in a hall. See Dos el, definition.] 

1. A cloth of state hanging full over, and 
falling low hohind, a sovereign prince's chair 

; of state; a do,sel; a canopy. 

A dorse and redorse of cryiusyn velvet with finweri! 
of gold.inlengtlitvvo yards three quarters. Robinson. 

2. [Inimecliately from L. dorsum.] Tlie back 
of a book. ‘Books, all richly bound, with 
gilt dorses.’ Wood. 

Dorsel(rtor'.sel),?i. [See Dorse.] l. Apannier 
forabeast of burden. .See Dorsee. — 2. A 
kind of woollen stnlT.— 3. A rich canopy or 
curtain at the back of a throne or chair of 
state. Sec DORSE, DOSEL. 

Dorser.t Dossert (dors'6r, dos'er), >i. [From 
L.h. dosser urn or doi-scnmi, from L. dor- 
sum, the back; Fr. dossier, a bundle.] A 
iwumer or basket. 


By this some farmer's dairymaid I may nieet her. 
Riding from market one day 'twixt her dorsers. 

Prau. &• FI. 

Dorsihranchlata (dor-si-brang'' ki-a"ta), 
K.pl, [See lrelow.l Cuvier’s appellation for 
the .second order id annelidans, now called 
Tolyclucta, which have their bivanchho dis- 
tributed .along the I'laclc. 

Dorsihranchiate (dor-si-br.ang'ki-fit), a. [L. 
dmviiiii, duivi, the b.ack, and brdnehice, gills.] 
Having the hranchiic distributed along tlie 
Imck, as certain annelidans .and mollu.sc.s. 
Dorsiferous, Dorsiparous (dor-sif’er-us, 
rtor-sip'ar-ns), a. [L. dorsum, the back, and 
j'ero, or pnrio, to bear.] Tn hot. hetiring or 
producing spore.s on the back of the fronds; 
an epithet given to certain groups of ferns. 
Dorsi-spinal (dor-si-spin'al), a. Of or per- 
taining to tlio back and the spine.-- Dorsi- 
r.piaal vein, in anat. one of a set of veins 
forming a net-work round the spinous, trans- 
verse, mul articular processes and arches of 
i . the vmrtebrre. 

Dorso - cervical (dor-sO-ser-vi'kal), a. Of or 
, pertaining to the back of the neck; as, the 
durso-ccrvical region. 

Dorstenia (dor-.ste'ni-a), n. [After T. Dor- 
sten, aGcrman bot.anist. J A genus of plants, 
nat, order Urticaoeai, found in tropic.al 
America. They have their inaked flowci's 
buried, in a flat, fleshy, somewhat concave 
receptacle. D. Contrajerva and other spe- 
cies have a stimulant and tonic rhmome, 
which is used iaedichiall,v under the n.ame 
•Of contrayerM root (which see). 

Dorsum (dor'snm), n. [L.] l. The ridge of 
a hill, ‘A simikar ridge, which . . . sud- 


denly rises into a massy dorsum.' T. War- 
ton. In mmt the back. —3. In conch. 
the upper surface of the body of the shell, 
the aperture being downwards. 

Dortour, t Dorture.t n. [P’r. dortoir, a dor- 
mitory, from L. doi'mitorium.] A dormi- 
tory. Wi'itten also Dorter. 

The Mpnekes lie clmseci here .iiul there, 
And them pursu'd into their dortours sad. Spenser. 

Doxts (dorts), n. pi A sulky or sullen mood 
or hunionr; sulks; as, he is in the dorts. 
[Scotch,] 

Dorty (dorti), a. [Comp. G. trotzuj, stiih- 
born, sulky.] [Scotch.] 1. Pettish; prone to 
sullemiess; siiucy. ‘Dorty .Tenny’s pride.’ 
Allftn Ramsay.— % Apidied to plants, deli- 
cate; ill to cuitivate. 

Dory (do'ri), n. See Doeee. 

Dory (do'ri), n. A canoe or small boiit. 
MarryaU. 

Doryphora (do-rif'd-ra), n. [Or. dory, a 
stem, and pherb, to bear.] The n.ame for- 
merly given to the genus of Coleoptera which 
inclndes the Colorado beetle. .See Colorado 
Beetle. 

Dose (dds), n. [Fr. , from Gr, dosis, a giving, 
from didnmi, to give.] 1. The quantity of 
medicine given or px'cscribed to be taken at 
one time. 

I am for curing the world by amUk alteratives, 
not by violent doses. IF. Irving. 

2. Anything given to be swallowed; specifl- 
c,ally, anythin," nauseous that one is obliged 
to take, or that is oft'ered to one to be taken. 

As fulsome .1 do.w as you shall give him he slinli 
readily take it down. South. 

3. As much as a man can t.ake; a quantity 
in general. 

We iiity or laugh at those fatuous extrav.agants, 
while yet ourselves liavc a considerable dose of what 
makes them so. Granville. 

4. What it falls to one’s lot to receive. 

Married his punctual dose of wives, 

Is cuckoldccl, and breaks, or tlirives. Mitdibras. 

Dose (dos), v.t pret. & pp. dosed; ppr, 
dosing. [Fr. iloser. See the noun.] 1. 'Co 
proportion a medicine properly to the pa- 
tient or disease; to form into suit.alile doses. 
2. 'To give doses to ; to give medicine or 
I physic to. ‘A bold, self-opinioned physi- 
^ clan, who shall dose, and bleed, and kill 
him seeimdtm. artem.’ South.— S. 'Ho give 
anything nauseous to. 

Dosein.t n. [Fr.] A dozen. Chaucer. 
Dosel, Doser (dos'el, dos'Or), n. [See Dorse. ] 
1. Hangings of tapestry or carpet-work, 
sometimes richly embroidered with silks, 
and gold and silver, placed round the walls 
of a hall, or at the east end, and sometimes 
the sides, of the chancel of a clmrcli.— 2. A 
hanging or screen of rich stuff'at the back 
of the dais or seat of state. See Dais, 3. 

There were dosers on the dels. Warton. 

Dosithean (do-si'the-an), n. One of an an- 
cient sect among tlie .Samaritans, so called 
from their founder Dositlmis, who was a 
contemporary and associate of Simon Magus, 
and lived in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. They i-ejected the authority of 
the prophets, believed in the divine inspi- 
ration of their founder, and had many 
superstitious practices. 

Dosology (do-sol'o-ji), n. [Gr. dosis, a dose, 
and toyos, discourse.] A treatise on doses 
of medicine. 

Doss (das), v.t. 1. To attack with the 
horns; to toss. [local.]— 2. To pay; as, to 
doss down money. [.Scotch,] 

Dosser, n. See DoRSER. 

Dossil (dos'sil), n. [O.Ji. dosil, doselle, fi'om 
O.Fr. dosil, dottsil, a spigot, L.L. duciouhis, 
from duco.] In surg. a pledget or por- 
tion of lint made into a cylindric form, or 
the shape of a date. 

Dost (dust), the second person singular of 
do (which see). 

Dot (dot), n. [A. Sax. dott, a point, a spot, 
whence dyttan, to close up, the primary 
meaning being a small lump which stops any 
opening; a clot. Cog. L.G. dtittc, a ping, a 
stopper. ] l a small point or spot made 
with a pien or other pointed instrument; a 
speck, used in marking a writing or other 
thing; a spot; speuifleally, in «msie, a point 
or speck placed after a note or rest, in order 
to make such note or rest half as long again. 
In modern music a double dot is often used, 
in which case the second is equal to half 
of the first. : 

Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look'd one black dot against the verge of dawn. 

Tennyson. I 
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' 2. A patch of plaster put on to regulate the 
lloatin.g rule in making screeds and bay.s. 
Dot (dot), o.t. pret. A pp. dotted; ppr. dot- 
ting. 1. To mark with dots.--2, To niark 
or diversify with small detached objects 
resembling dots ; as, a landscape dotted 
with cottages or clumps of teeCs. 

UorftXi?- the fit?ld.s of corn ,nnd vine, 

Liice ghosts, the huge gijaiTd olive.s shine. 

Matt. Arnold. 

Dot (dot), v.i. To make dots or spots. 

Dot (dot), n. [Fr. dot; L. dos, dotis, dowry, 
from do, dare, to give.] The fortune or 
dowry a woman brings her husband on her 
marriage. [United States, louisiana.] 
Dotage (ddt'aj), ». [Fromttofe.] 1, Feeble- 
ness or imbecility of understanding or mind, 
particularly in old age; childishness of old 
age; senility; as, a venerable man now in 
his dotage. ‘ 'J’he infancy and the dotage, of 
(Jreek literature.’ Macaulay. 

From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage How, 
And .Swift e.xpires, .a driveller and a show, yohnsan, 

2. Weak and foolish affection; excessive 
fondness. ‘Voluntary dotape of some mis- 
tress.’ Shall. 

Dotal (dot'al), a. [Fr. , from L. dotalis, from 
dos, dower.] Pertaining to dower or a 
woman’s imuTiage portion; constituting 
dower, or comprised in it. 

Shall 1, of one poor dotal town possest, 

My peoiile thin, niy wretched country w.iste. 

Garth. 

Dotantt (dot'ant), n. A dotard. ‘A decayed 
dotant.' Shall. 

Dotard (dot'erd), n. [From dote, and affix 
ard (which see).] 1. A man whose intellect 
is impaired by age; one in his second child- 
hood. 

The sickly dotard wants a wife. Prior, 

2. A doting fellow; one foolishly fond. 
Dotardly (dot'fu’d-li), a. Like a dotard; 
weak. 

Dotation (do-ta'shon), «, [L.L. dotatio, 

from L. doto, dotatimi, to endow; to , por- 
tion, from dos, dotis, a dowry.] 1, The act 
of endowing or bestowing a marriage iior- 
tion on a woman.— 2. Endowment,; estab- 
lislnnent of funds for the support of an 
liospital or other eleemosynary corporation. 
Dote (dot), v.i. pret. & pp. doted; ppr. dot- 
ing. [The same word as O.D. doten, to dote, 
From same root comes Fr, rddoter, to rave. 
Probably akin to D. dut, a nap, dutte.n, to 
take a nap, dodderig, sleepy, stupifled, .and 
to W. dotiaw, to become confused. Written' 
also Doat] 1. To be delirious; to have the 
intellect impaired by age, so that the mind 
wanders or wavers; to be silly. 

Time has made yon dote, .and vainly tell 
Of arms imagined in your lonely cell. Dryden. 

2. To be exces-sively in love; to love to e.xcess 
or extravagance: usually with mi or 

What dust we dote on, when 'tis man we love. Pope. 
Aholah . . . doted on her lovers, on the A.ssyrians. 

Ezek. x.Niii. $. 

Dotet (dot), n. [L. dos, dotis, a dowry.] 

1. A marriage portion; a dowry.— -2. pi. Na- 
tural gifts or endowments. B. Jonson. 

Doted t (dot'ed), a. 1. Stupid; foolish. 

Whose sencelesse speach, and dofeti ignorance. 

Sj>e;}iser. 

2. Decayed. 

Such all old oak, though now it be doted, will not 
be struck down at one blow. Bp. Howson. 

Doter (dot'fir), n. 1. One who dotes; a man 
whose understanding is enfeebled by age; 
a dotard. — 2. One who is excessively fond 
or weakly in love. 

Doth (duth), the irregular third person sin- 
.gular of do (which see '. 

Dotingly (dot'ing-li), adv. In a doting man- 
ner; foolishly; in a manner characterized 
by excessive fondness. 

Dotish (dot'ish), a. Childishly fond; weak; 
stupid. 

DotMn, n. See DODKIN. 

Dottard. (dot'terd), n. [Fi’oin dote, in old 
sense of to decay. ] A decayed tree.’ 

Dotted (dot'ed), pp. Mai’ked with small 
dots or punctures. —Dotted note, in nmsie, : 
a note followed by a dot to indicate an in- 
crease of lengtli equal to one half of its 
simple value ; thus a dotted semibreve is 
equal to three minims, and a dotted minim 
to three crotchets.— Dotted rest, a rest leng- 
thened by a dot, in the same manner as' a 
dotted note. 

Dotterel, Dottrel (dot't6r-el, dot'trel), 

. [Fi'om dote, from the bird’s supposed stu- 
pidity.] 1. Chamdrius morinelliis, a gral- 
' latorial bird about 10 inches long, a species 
of plover, breeding in the highest latitudes 
of Asia and Europe, and migrating to the ^ 
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iihorus of fl)e ^Moditorraiioau. It aiJpear.i 
on our moors and raomitains in its north- 
ward migration in spring, anti in its south- 
ward in autuinn. Coming from regions little 
frequented by man it has no fear of him, 
and allows itself to be easily taken; hence 
its name. It was popularly believed to 
imitate the actions of any one near it, and 
to bo taken by reason of this peculiarity. 
Its tlesh is much esteemed. 

In catching of dotterels we see how the foolish bird 
playeth the ape in gestures. Bacon. 

d. A booby; a dupe; a gull. ‘Devout dottrels 
and worldly-wise people.’ Bale. 
Doiiamer,Douan.eer(dwan-y.a,do-a-neri),'rt. 
[Fr.] An officer of the customs. 

Donay Bible (db'a bi'bl), n. [From Bouay, 
a town in France.] An English translation 
of the Scriptures sanctioned liy the Bonian 
Catholic Clmrch, of which the New Testa- 
ment was first printed at Bheims in 1582, 
and the Old Testament at .Douay in 16*09-10. 
Doub, n. See DooB. 

DOflble (du'bl), a. [Fr. double, from L. du- 
pbis, double — (iuo, two, and term, -plus, 
from root of pfeo, to fill. See Fili..] 1. In 
pairs; representing two in a set together; 
coupled; composed of two mutual equiva- 
lents or oorre.sponding parts; twofold; as, a 
double leaf; u double chin. 

P;irkne.ss and tempest make a double night. 

Dry den. 

Theswcin, on still St. Mary’s lake, 

Float double, swan and shadow. IVordsivorth. 

2. Twice as much ; multiplied by two; con- 
taining the same quantity or length re- 
peated. 

Take double money in your hand, Gen. xliii. 12. 

J..et a double portion of thy spirit be upon me. 

2 Ki. ii. g. 

S, Deceitful; acting two parts, one openly, 

' the other iii secret, 

: And with a double Iiettrt do tliay speak. Ps. xii. a. 

4. In hot. having two or more rows of petals 
formed, by euftiyation from stamens and 
carpels.—- distress, in Scots laio, the 
name given to those arrestments wliich are 
used by tivo or moi’e creditors in order to 
attach the funds of their debtor in the hands 
of a third party. 

Double (dn'bl), acfy. Ttvice. 

l:\vasffoubleiheitagc.. Swift. 

IDovMe is much used in composition to 
denote two ways, or twice the number or 
quantity.] 

Double (du'bl), v.t. pret. & ijp. doubled; ppr. 
doubling. [See the adjective.] 1. To lay one 
part of anything over the other; to fold one 
•part upon another part of; as, to double the 
leaf of a book; to double down a corner.— 
2. To inoraa.9e or extend by adding an equal 
sum, value, quantity, or length; as, to double 
a sum of money; to double the amount; to 
double the quantity or size of a thing; to 
double the length. 

Thou . . . Shalt double tile sixth curtain in the 
fore-front of the tabernacle. Ex. xxvi. 9, 

5. To he the double of; to contain twice the 
sum, quantity, or length of, or tivloe as 
much as; as, the enemy doubles our army in 
nutnhers.— 4. To repeat; to add; as.todmtidc 
blow on blow. 

Doubled that sin in Bethel and in Dan. Milton. 

5. To pass round or by; to inarch or sail 
round, so as to proceed along both sides of. 

S.ailinff along the coast he doubled the promontory 
of Cartilage. Knolles. 

C. 'Slilit. to unite two ranks or flies in one.— 
To double and tioist, to add one thread to an- 
other and twist them together.— To double 
upon (jnilit.), to inclose between two fires. 
Double (du'bl), v.i. 1. To increase to twdce 
the sum, number, value, quantity, or length; 
to increase or grow to twice as much. 

'Tis observed in particular nations, that within the 
space of three hundred years, notivithstanding all 
casualties, the number of men doubles. T. Burnet. 

2. To enlarge a wager to twice the sum laid. 

I am resolved to cfcrrfi* till I win. Dryden. 

3. To turn back or wind in running. 

DouHins and turning like a hunted hare, Dryden. 

4. To play tricks ; to use sleights. 

What penalty and danger you accrue, 

If you be found to double. jf. Webster. 

5. In printing, to set up the same word 
or words unintentionally a second time.— 

6. ililit. to march at tlie double. See the 
noun.— To double upon (milU.)t to inclose 
between two fires, as an enemy’s fleet. 

Double (du'Ifl), n. 1. Twice as much; twice 
the number, sum, value, quantity, or length. 
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If the thief be found, let him pay 

Ex. xxh. 7. 

In all the four s’reat years of niortality, ... I do 
not find that any week the plaijiie increased to the 
double of the preceding^ week above five times. 

tiraunt, 

2 . A tnm in running to escape pursuers.— 

3. A trick; a shift; liii artifice to deceive.— 
4.1 Strong beer; beer professing to be double 
the ordimiry strength. ‘A pot of good 
double..' Shale. —5. Something precisely 
equal or like; a counterpart; a counterfeit; 
a duplicate; a copy; a pei'aQn’.s apparition or 
likeness appearing to himself and admon- 
ishing him of his approaching death; a 
wraitli; as, iris or lier double,; the double of 
a legal instrument. 

My channiiijr friend . . . hns, I am almost sure, a 
double, wJio preaches his afternoon sermons for him. 

Atlantic Monthly, 

6. A fold or plait; a doubling. ‘Kolled up 
in sevenfold double.’ Marston.—". Milit. 
the quickest step in marcbiiig ne.xt to tlie 
rim. In the double the soldier make.s 165 
steps, each 3;3 inches long, in the minute. 
In cases of urgency the steps may be in- 
creased up to 180 per minute. Contracted 
ior double-quick.— &. Ecelcs. a feast in which 
the antiphon is doubled, that is, said twice, 
before and after the psalms, instead of only 
half being said, as in simple feasts.— 9. A 
roofing slate of the smallest size, measuring 
about 1 foot by 6 inches.— 10. In printing, 
several words, lines, or sentences set twice. 
Double-acting (dn'bl-akt-ing), p. and a. In 
mech. acting, or applying poiver in two 
directions; iiroducing a double result.— 
Double-acting inclined plane, in rail. die. an 
inclined plane worked by the gravity of the 
load conveyed, the loaded waggons which 
descend being made to pull np the empty 
ones by means of a rope passing round a 
pulley or drum at the top of tlie plane,— 
DouMe-aoting pump, a pump which throws 
water at both the up and the down stroke. 
Double-bank (du'bl-hank), v.t. To have an 
oar pulled by two men. 

Double-banked, Double-benclied (du'bl- 
bangkt, du'bl-bensht), a. Naut. having two 
opposite oars managed by rowers on tlie 
same bench, or having two men to the same 
oar: said of a boat. 

Double-bar (du'W-bar), n. In music, two 
bars placed together at the conclusion of 
an air or strain. If two dots are added to 
it, the strain on that side should he repeated. 
Double-barrelled <du'bl-ba-rel), a. 1. Hav- 
ing two barrels, as a gun.— 2. Fig. applied 
to anything that effects a double purpose 
or produces a double result. 

This was a double-iarrelled compliment. It im- 
plied that Mrs. iV eller was a most agreeable female, 
and alsotliat Mr. Stiggins had a clerical appearance. 

Dickens. 

Double-bass, Double-taase (du'hl-has, 
clu'bl-biis), n. The largest musical instru- 
ment of the viol kind. In England, France, 
and Italy the double-biise has often only 
three strings, which are tuned in fourths. 
Its compass is from the lower A of the bass 
clef to tenor F. In Geniiaiiy a foiirtli string 
is used, and gives it a range of three notes 
lowei’. 

Double-biting (du'bl-bit-ing), a. Biting or 
cutting on either side; as, a dotible-biiing 
axe. 

Double-breasted (du'bl-brest-ed), a. Ap- 
plied to a -waistcoat or coat either side of 
which may he made to lap over the other 
and button, 

Heworea pair of pliiid trousers, and a large rough 
double-breasted waistcoat. Dlckeus. 

Double-charge (du'bl-charj), ut To charge 
or intrust with a double portion, ‘ I will 
double-charge thee with dignities.’ Shale. 
Double-crown (du'bl-kroun), n. An Eng- 
lish gold coin of the reign of James I., of 
the value of 10s., afterwards raised to 11s. 
Double-dealer (du'bl-del-dr), n. One who 
acts two different parts in the same busi- 
ness or at the same time; a deceitful, trick- 
ish person: one who says one thing and 
thinks or intends another; one guilty of 
duplicity. . 

Double-dealing (du'bl-del-ing), n. Artifice ; 
duplicity; deceitful practice; the profession 
of one thing and the practice of another. 
Double-dealing (du'bl-del-ing), a. Given 
to duiilicity; deceitful 
There were parsons at Oxford aS douhle-deciHn^ 
and dangerous as any priests out of Rome. . 

7'hackeray. 

Double-dye (du'bl-dl), v.t. To dye twice 
over. 

Double-dyed (du'bl-dld), p. and a. l. Twice 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinf?; 'Sii, then; th, thin; 


dyed.— 2. 'riuprough; complete; utter; atro- 
cious; as, a double-dyed villain. 
Double-eagle (du'ld-e-gl). n. l. A gold coin 
of the United States, worth $20.— -2. The 
representation of an eagle with two head.s, 
as in the national arms of Eussia. 
Double-edged (du'bl-ejtt), a. 1. Having two 
edges. 

* Your Delphic sword/ tlie pantlier then replied, 

‘ Is double-edged, and cuts on either side.’ 

Dryden. 

2. Fig. applied to an argument which imilics 
both for and against tlie person employing; 
or to any statement having a double mean- 
ing. 

Double -elephant (du'bl-el-e-fant), ?i. A 
large size of writing, drawing, and printing 
paper, 40 inches by' 20J. 

Double -entendre (do-bl-au-tan-dr), n. 
[.Sjiurious Fr. form. ] A phrase ivith a double 
meaning, one of wlilch is often soniewhat 
obscure or indelicate. 

Double-entry (du'bl-en-tri), n. A mode of 
book-keeping in wiiieh two entrie,s are made 
of every transaction, one on the Dr. side of 
one account, and the other on the Cr. side 
of another account, in order that the one 
may check the other. See Book-KEKuim;. 
Double-eyed (du'bl-Id), a. Watching in all 
directions; keenly watchful; having keen 
sight. 

Frevelie lie (the kid| peeped out throuRfh a cliinck. 
Yet not so prevelie but the Foxo him spyeti; 

For deceitfiiil meaning is double-eyed. Spenser. 

Double-face (du'bl-fas), n. Duplicity; the 
acting of different parts in the same trans- 
action. 

Double-faced (du'bl-ffist), «. Deceitful; 

I hypocritical; showing two faces, ‘ Fame if 
not double-faced is double-mouthed. ’ Milton. 
Double-first (du'bl-f erst), n. Immiversities, 
a familiar designation for (a) one who after 
a final or honours e.xfimination in two dif-, 
ferent subjects gains a place in the first edass 
in each of the subjects. (6) A university 
degree taken with first-class honours m 
two subjects; as, he took a double-first at 
Oxford. 

Double-floor (du'l.il-fl6r), «. A floor con- 
structed with liinding and bridging joists. 
Double-flower (du'bl-flou-6r), w. A flower, 
whose organs of reproduction are pju'tly or. 
wholly converted into petals, so tliat there 
are more i-ows of petals tlian the normal 
number. 

Double-flowered (du'bl-tlou-erd), a. Hav- 
ing double flowers, as a plant. 

Double-gear (du'bl-ger), n. In mach. the 
gearing attached to the headstock of a lathe 
to vary its speed. 

Doutale-^d (du'bl-gild), v.t. To gild with, 
double-coatings of gold. 

Double-glo’ster (du'bl-glos-tiSr),. n. A rich 
kind of cheese, made in Glouceistershife from 
new' milk. 

Double-handed (du'bl-hand-ed), «.. . Haying 
two hands; deceitful. 

Double-headed (du'bl-hed-ed), a. Having 
two heads. 

Double-hearted (du'bl-hart-ed), a. Having 
a false heart; deceitful; treacherous. 
Double-hung (dii'bl-hung), a. In arch, tt 
term applied to the tw'o sashes of a window' 
movable, the one upwards and the other 
downwards, by means of pulleys and weights. 
Double-letters (du'bl-let-erz), n. pi.' In 
printing, types such as /, i, and I, which 
when used in combination are apt to be 
broken, and are therefore cast in one piece, 
or logotype, as fi’, fi, Jl, &o, The diphthon,gs 
m and « are also cast as double-letters. 
Double-lock (du'bl-lok), v.t. 'i’o lock with 
two bolts: to fasten with double security. 
Double-manned (du'bl-maiid), a. Fur- 
nished with twice the complement of ineii, 
or with two men instead of one. 
Double-meaning (du'bl-men-ln,g), a. Hav- 
ing two meanings; convoying two meanings: 
deceitful. ‘ A double-meaning prophesier. ‘ 
Shak. 

Double-minded (du'bl-mmd-ed), a. Having 
different minds at different times; unsettled; 
wavering; unstable; undetermined. 

A double-minded niiin is unstable in all his way,s. 

jam. i. S. 

Double-natured (du'bl-na-turd), a. Having 
a twofold nature, • 

Two kinds of life liath double-natured man, 

And two of death. Voicngo 

Doubleness (du'bl-nes), n. l. The state of 
being doubled. ‘The doiibleness of the 
benefit.’ 2. Duplicity. ‘ Friends full 

of doubleness.' Chaucer. 

Double-octave (du'bl-ok-tav), ?i. In music, 
an interval composed of tyvo octaves or fif- 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azui'e.— See Key. 
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DOUBTFULLY 


1 ((‘U ill fii.ttniiu' pn.iirehwmj; :» M- 

teoiith. , , , 

DouWe-plea (.lu'w-plv), -i. fn /«/';, a plea 

it! wiiii-li tile iliiiuudiuit aip-’f^tis tuiulittoieiit 

ijiutiteri! ill biifot' tlie actiiiii. _ 

Double-qmrrel ((iii'bl-ivwo-rel), u. Ernes. 
a cmiij.ianit i-f tiie dark to the iiirhiushop 
aaaiiiHt- an interior ordinary, for delay of 
justiea . „ , j., 

Douftle-qafcK (du'hl-lvwik), n. Sfdit. the 

quiidast step next to tlie run, uonsisiiiig of 
Iti.'i st< ns ill the initmto. See Doubw:, n. 
DonMe-qfliCkPin'ld-lavik) « 1. Performed 
in the time of the douhle-quick; pertamaig 
to or in conformity witii the double-quick; 
as. dt,nb!e-(niM- step.— 2. Very ([niclc or 
rapid; as, he ilisappeared in double-quick 
time. 

Double-quicll (du'lil-lavik), adv. MilU. in 
donhle-iinick step; as, we were mardim,!t 
dnuble-quick. 

DouWe-quicll (du'lil-kwik), v.i. MilU. to 
march in doulile-qnick step. 

DouWe-quicil (dn'hl-kwik), r.t Milit to 
cause to march in double-ipiick step; as, I 
double-quicked them. 

Boiihler (du'Ider), v. One who or that 
which dmdiles; particularly, an instrument 
for at!;;menting a very small quantity of 
electricity, so as to render it manifest by 
sparks or the cluclronioter. 
Bouhls-aecurity (du'hl-sC-kiYri-ti), n. Two 
aeeuritlea held by a creditor for the same 
debt. : 

Bouble-Sliade (du'hl-shrid), o.t. To doulde 
the natural darlaiess of. 

Nowbe)?an 

Night with her sullen wing, to dotthU-shade 
: ■ The desert. Milton. 

Dou'ble-sliining(thTbl-shm-ing), a. Sliining 
with double lustre. 

Double -ahiiffle (du'bl-sliuf-l), n. Alow 
shn tiling, noisy dance. 

Double-star (du'bl stilr). ». In «.«fro/!, two 
stars so near each other that they are dis- 
tiiiguisliable only by the help of a telescope. 
Double-stop (du'bl-stop), v. t. in music, to 
: stop Uvo strings simultaneously with the 
lingers in violin playing and thus produce 
two-part harmony. 

Doublet (dub'let), [O.Fiv, dim. oi double, 
& garment of two plies, originally lined or 
; wadded for defence. ] 1. A close-fitting gar- 
ment, ooveiing the body from the neck to a 
little below the waist. It was , introduced 
. froniFrancointo England in the fourteenth 
century, and was worn by both sexes and all 
ranks until the time of Charles II., ivheu it 
was superseded by the vest and w’aistcoat. 
His was of Sturdy buff, 

Anclthough not sword, yetcndg'el proof. 

Hudibras. 

2. One of a pair. >See Doubleis.— 8, In lapi- 


I tirnoi.— ii. A simple form of microscope, 

I consi.sting of a coinbinatiou of two plano- 
I convex len.ses whose focal lengths are in 
tlie ratio f)f three to one, placed with their 
I jilane side.s towards the object, and the lens 
I of shfirtfjst focal length ne.xt the object. 

! See Triplet.— 6. A duplicate form of a word; 
i one of two (or more) words really the same 
hut different in form, as ilmg and dnm. 

Double-tongue (dii'bl-tung), v.t. In music, 
to apply the tongne rapidly to the roof of 
tile month in flute playing so as to insure a 
brilliant execution of a .stiiccato passage. 

Double-tongued (du'bl-tungd), a. Making 
contrary declarations on the same subject 
at dilferent times; deceitful. 

Likewise must the deacons be grave, not donlle- 
ion^ued. i Tim. iii. 8, 

Dqvfblets (duh'lets), n.pl. l.f A game with 
dice ui)on tables, somewhat resembling 
backgammon.— -2. Two; a pair; specifically, 
two dice which, when tiirown, come up 
each wi tit the same number of spots; as, to 
throw do'iihlets. 

Those doublets on the side of his tail seem to add 
strength to the mnsdes which move tlie tail-fins. 

Creni. 

3. A double meaning. Mason. 

Double-vault (du'bl-valt), n. in arch, one 
vault built over another, with a space be- 


, ; I, Pmihlet, time of Edward IV. a, Doublet, portrait 
V, of Sir Wm. Russell; s, Pease-cod bellied Doublet: 
, both r time of Eliaabetii, 4, Doublet, time of 
^ diaries I. 

d^tuj work, a couiiterfeit stone composed of 
two pieces of crystal, with a colour between 
tJieni, so that they have the same appearance 
as if the whole substiinee of the crystal were 
coloured.— 4. In printing, a word or phrase 
unintentionally doK&led or set up the second. 




Double Vaults, dome of San Pietro in 
Montorio, Rome. 

tween the convexity of the one and the 
concavity of the other. It is used in domes 
or domical roofs when they ai'e wished to 
present the appearance of a dome both 
externally and internally, and when the 
outer dome, by the general proportions of 
the building, requires to be of a greater 
altitude than would be in just proportion 
if tlie interior of its concave surface were 
visible. The upper or exterior vault is 
therefore m.ade to harmonize with the ex- 
terior, and the lower vault with the in- 
terior proportions of the building. 
Doubling (du'bling), »i. 1. The ac t of mak- 
ing double. — 2. A fold; a plait.— 3. The 
act of marching or sailing round a cape, 
promontory, or other projecting point of 
land. --4. In Minting, the winding and 
turning, as of a fox or hare, to deceive the 
hounds.— -5. An artifice; a shift. ‘Suchlike 
shiftings and doublings.’ Scott. -r- 6. The 
act of marching at the double-quick.— 
7. In fer. the lining of the mantles borne 
around the shield of arms. — 8. In slating, 
the course of slates at the eaves of a house; 
sometimes applied to the eaves-board 
Doubling-nail (du'bling-nal), A nail 
used to fasten the lining of the gun-ports 
in a ship. 

Doubloon (diib-lonO. n. [Fr. douUon.\ A 
coin of Spain and the Spanish Ameiican 
States, originally double the value of the 
pistole. The doubloon of Spain is of 100 
reals, and equivalent to about a guinea 
sterling. The douhle doubloon, called also 
doubloon av onza (ounce oi gold), is of 820 
reals, or 16 hard dollars, and estimated at 
i ts mintage rate is worth 668. 8d. 

Doubly (du'bli), adn. In twice the quantity; 
to twice the. degree; as, to he doubly sensible 
of an obligatioiL ■ . 

When musing on companions gone, 

We doubly feel ourselves alone. Sir W. Scott. 

Doubt (dou.t),ui. [O.Fr. dotfOter; Fr. doutcr, 


from I. dubito, to: doubt, a fteq. from : a 
fictive duho, from dw-ft ins, doubtful, Malile 
to turn out two ways, from dtw, two.] To 
waver or fluctuate in opinion; to hesitate; 
to be in suspen.se; to be in uncertainty re- 
specting the truth or fact; to be undeter- 
mined: used sometimes with a/. 

Even in iiianer.s rfivine, concerning some things, 
we tiiay lawfully doubt and suspend qur judgment. 

HooAiaj'. 

Syn. To waver, fluctuate, hesitate, demur, 
scruple, que.stion, suspect. 

Doubt (dout), v.t 1. To question or hold 
questionable ; to withhold assent from ; to 
hesitate to believe ; as, I have heard the 
story, blit I doubt the truth of it.— 2. To sus- 
pect; to be apprehensive of; to be inclined 
to tlilnk. 

If they turn not back perverse; 

But that I doubt. Milton. 

I doubt there’s deep resentment in his mind. Oiivay. 

I doubt some little difficulty may arise. 

^er. Bent ha in. 

Plato is clothed with the powers of a poet, .stands 
upon the higliest place of the poet, and (thoug'h I 
doubt he wanted the decisive gift of lyric exiiression),. 
mainly is not a poet, because he chose to u.se the 
poetic gift to an ulterior purpose, Emerson. 

8. To distrust; to withhold confidence from; ■ 
to be diffident of; as, to doubt our ability to 
execute an office. 

T’ admire superior sense, and doubt their own. 

Pope. 

4. t To fill with fear or distrust; to frighten; 
to daunt. 

One .single viilonr, 

'I'lie virtues of the valiiint Caratach, . : 

Mace douhts me thaii all Britain. Beau, & pi. 

Doubt (dout), n. l. A fluctuation of mind 
respecting tiie truth or ooiTectness of a state- 
ment or opinion, or the propriety tif an ac- 
tion, arising from defect of knowledge or 
evidence; uncertainty of mind; want of be-: 
lief; unsettled state of opinion; as, to have 
doubts respecting the theory of the tides. 

Tliere lives more faith in honest douM, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. Teimyson. 

2. Uncertainty of condition. 

Thy life shall hang in n"!;::® before thee. 

Deut. xxviii, 6fi. 

3. Suspicion; fear; apprehension; dread; awe. 
‘Pope Urban durst not depart for doubt.’. 
Berners. 

I stand in doul/t of you. Gal. iv. eo. 

4. Difficulty objected or proposed for solu- 
tion; objection. 

To every dodit your answer is the same. 

Blackmore, 

.5.t Difficulty; danger. : ‘ Well approved in : 
many a doubt.’ Spenser. 

Doubtable (dout'a-bl), a. That may be 
doubted. 

Doubted, (dout'ed), p. and a. 1. Scrupled; 
questioned; not certain or settled.— 2.t Be- 
doubted; redoubtable. ‘DowSfed knights.’ 
Spenser. 

Doubter (dout'er), n. One who doubts; one 
whose opinion Is unsettled; one whose mind 
is not convinced. 

Doubtful (dout'ful), a. 1. Not settled in 
opinion; midetermined; wavering; hesitat- 
ing: applied to person, s; as, we are doubt- 
ful of a fact, or of the propriety of a mea- 
sure. — 2. Dubious; ambiguous; not clear in 
its meaning; ns, a. doubtful expression.— 

3. Admitting of doubt; not obvious, clear, 
or certain; questionable; not decided; as, a 
doubtful case; a doubtful proposition; it is : 
doubtfid what will be the event of the war. — 

4. Of uncertain issue; hazardous; precarious. 
‘In such distresse said douhtfull jeopardy,’ 
Spenser. 

We have sustained one day in dpubtjul fight. 

Milton. 

6. Not secure ; not without suspicion. 

Our manner is always to cast a doubtful and a 
more .suspicious eye towards that over whicli we 
know we have lea.st power. Hooker, 

6, Not confident; not Without fear; indi- ; 
eating doubt. 

With feet, and wavering resointian, 

Milton. 

7. Not certain or defined; as, a doubtfid hue, : 
Syn. Wavering, hesitating, undetermined, 
dubious, uncertain, equivocal, ambiguous, 
problematical, que.stionable, precarious,: 
hazardous. 

Doubtfully (doiit'fnl-li), adi;. 1. In a doiibt- 
fiil manner; dubiously; hesitatingly;: as, he 
gave his aissent, but doubtfully.---%. WVth i 
doubt; irresolutely. --8. Ambiguously; with 
uncertainty of meaning. 

kSoc did the goddess doiib fullv decUice, Hryden, 
4.t In a state of dread. 

W'ith that .site viraked full of fright 

And displayed. . , Sfeuser. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; ijine, pin; note, not. mfive; tube, tub, bnll; oil, pound; 


ii. Sc abwne; y. So. fey. 
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DOVE-TAIL 


KouMfulnesS (dout'f nl-nes). n. 1. A state of 
doubt or uncertainty of mind; dubiousness; 
suspense; instability of opinion,— 2. Ambi- 
guity; uncertainty of meaning.— 3. Uncer- 
tainty of event or issue; uncertainty of con- 
dition. 

Doutotingly (dout'inu-li), ndr. In a doul)t- 
ing nianner; dubiously; without confidence. 
Doutotlesst (tlout'les), a. .Free from fear of 
dan,ger; secure. 

Pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure. Siutk. 

DotxMless (doiit'los), adv. Without doubt 
or question; unquestionably. 

Doubtless lie would have made a noble knicjht. 

tihak. 

Doubtlessly (dout/les-li), adv. fbupiestion- 
ably. 

Doubtoust (dout'us), «. Doubtful; of 
doubtful sense. ‘ Scripture . . . doubtouse 
and harde to understand.’ Sir T. Mure. 
Douc (ddk), n. A genus of eatarhine or Old 
World monkey.s (Semnopithecus), peculiar 
to South-eastern Asia and the neighbouring 

1. slands, differing from the true monkeys 
in having an additional small tubercle ou 
the last of the inferior molars, and in their 
long limbs and tails. The species are re- 
markable for their varied and brilliant 
colours. 

Douce (dbs), a. [Fr. doux, douce, L. dulcis, 
sweet. ] Sober; sedate ; not light or frivol- 
ous: applied both to persons and animals. 
[Scotch, J 

As her intense quietude of bearing’ suited Miss 
Gryce, who could not bear to be fussed, and time 
proved her douce ^nd not fashions, she became quite 
a favourite. Cornhill Ma^, 

Doueed, t Doucett (dos'ed, dos'et), n. [From 
I’r. dimcet, dim. of doux, sweet.] A musical 
instrument, probably a dulcimer. 

Doucely (dOs'li), Sedately; soberly; 

prudently. [Scotch.] 

Doucely manage our affairs 

In parliament. Burfis. 

Doueepere.t n. [Fr,] One of the twelve 
peers \liisi doxize pairs) of France renowned 
in fiction. ‘ looking like a doughty douee- 
pere.’ Spenser. 

Doucet.t n. [Fr.] l. A custard,— 2. The 
testicle of a deer. Written also Doiooct. 

Alt the sweet morsels, called tongue, ears, and 
dOHceis. " B. yonson. 

8. See DotiCEP. 

Douceur (do's6r), w. [Fr., from doux, L. 
dulcis, sweet.] 1. A present or gift; a bribe. 

2, Sweetnes.s or mildness of maimer; kind- 
ness; gentleness. 

Blame with indulgence, and correct with dimaur. 

Chesterjleld. 

8. A kind or agi'eeable remark; a compli- 
ment. 

Douche (dbsh), n. [Fr. ; It. doceui, a water- 
pipe, from a Latin fictive verb ducUare, a 
freq. from duoo, to conduct, as water. ] A 
jet or current of water or vapour directed 
upon some part of the body; employed in 
biithiug establishments. Wlien water is ap- 
plied it is called the liquid douche, and 
when a cuiTeut of vapiour the vapour douche. 
According to the direction in which the cur- 
rent is applied it is termed the descending, 
the lateral, or the ascending douche. 
Doucine(db-st!n), u. [Fr.] In arcA. a mould- 
ing concave above and convex below, serv- 
ing as a cymatium to a delicate cornice; a 
giila. 

Doucker (duk'er), n. [From douclc, dude, to 
dive. ] A local name for a bird that dives 
into the water, as tiie members of the genera 
Golymbiis and Podiceps. 

Dough (do), n. [A. Sax. ddg, duh, a word 
general in the 'Taut, languages, as D. deeg, 
icel. and Dan. deig, Goth, daigs, G. teig, 
(lough; allied are Goth, deigan, to moulcl, 
to form; Icel. deig, damp, deigia, to wet] 

,1. Paste of bread ; amass composed of flour 
or meal moistened and kneaded, but not 
baked, —My cake 'is dough. See under Cake. 

2. Anything having the appearance or con- 
sistency of dough, as potter’s Clay, &o. 
Dough-haked (do'hakt), a. Imperfectly 
baked; unfinished; not hardened to perfec- 
tion; soft. 

This botcher looks as if he were dotisrh-iaked ; a 
little butter: now, and I could eat him like an oaten- 
cake. Beau. Br Pi. 

Dough-face (do'fas), n. A person who is 
pliable, und, as it were, easily moulded. : 
[United States.] 

Dough-faced ((io'f ast), a. Cowardly; weakly 
pliable; easily moulded; said of politicians. 
[United States.] 


Dough-faceiSlU (db'faa-mm), n. (quality or 
character of a dougli-f.-icc ; lialiility to be 
led by one of stronger mind or will; plia- 
bility; facility. 

Dough-kneaded (dd'ned-od), a. Soft; like 
dough. Milton. 

Dough-nut (dn'nut). n. \ Dough ami nut.] 
A small roundislt cake, made of Hour, eggs, ! 
and sugar, moistened with milk and cooked | 
in lard. 

Dought (dufdit), pret. of dow. Gould; was 
able. [Scotch.] 

Do wliat I douiiht to set her free, 

My saul hty in the mire. Buyjis. 

Doughtily (dou'ti-ll), adv. With dougliti- 
ness. 

Doughtiness (dou'ti-nes), n. [See Dougiitv.] 
Valour; bravery. 

Virtue is first of all, what the Germans well name 
it, Tui^t'ud [lainjend, or Douj-^/dAne'^'s}, 

courtiye and the faculty to do, " Carlyle, 

Doughtren,t n. pi. .Daughters. Chaucer. 
Doughty (don't!), a. [A. Sax. dohtig, dyhtig, 
from d'Ugan (Sc. doiu), to he able, to be gooil 
for, to be of force or power ; Dan. dygtig, 
G. tiichtig, able, fit. See Do, w.i.J Brave; 
valiant ; eminent ; noble ; illustrious ; as, a 
doughty hero. It is now seldom used except 
in irony or burle.sque. 

She smiled to see tlie doughty hero slain; 

But at her smile the bcriu revived ayain, Pope, 

Doughty-handed (dmi'ti-hand-ed), a. 
Strong-lianded ; powerful. ‘ Doughly-lumded 
are you.’ Shale. 

Doughy (do'i), a. like dough; yielding to 
pressure; ffabby and pale. ‘The unbaked 
and doughy youth of a nation.’ Shale. 

Douk (dpk). See Book. 

DouUa (dci'li-a), n. Same as Mulia. 

Doum Palni (dom pam), n. A palm-tree. 



Doum Palm [Hypheene thebaica). 


Hypheene thebaica. It is remarkable, like 
the other species of tiie genus, for having a 
repeatedly-brauclied stem. Each branch ter- 
minates in a tuft of large fan-shaped leaves. 
The fruit is about the size of an apple; it 
has a fibrous mealy rind, which tastes like 
gingerbread (whence the name gingerbread 
tree sometimes applies to this palm), and is 
eaten by the poorer inhabitants of Upper 
Egypt, where it grows. An infusion of the 
rind is also used as a beverage, being cool- 
ing, slightly aperient, and beneficial in 
fevers. The seed is homy, and is made into 
small ornaments. Eiopes are made of the 
fibres of the leaf-stalks. The doum palm is 
a native of Upper Egypt and the central 
parts of Africa, and is so numerous in some 
districts as to form whole forests. 

Doup (doup), n. [O.E. dolp, a contr. of 
dollop, a lump.] Bottom; buttocks; butt- 
end; end. [Scotch.] 

Dour (dbi-), a. [Fr. drw, hard, stern, harsh, 
from L. dwrMs, hard.] Hard; inflexible; ob- 
stinate; bold; intrepid; hardy. [Scotch.] 
He had a wife was din, 

O Tinkler Madg’ie was her mither. Burns, 

Doura (dci'ra), n. in hot. heart-%vood, next 


the centre of the trunk. Otherwi.se called 
Dnrnmen (whicli set,;)- 

Doura (do'ra), n. A kind of millet. See 
Duiau. 

Dourlacll (dbr'liieh). "• iGael. dorhirh, a 
handful, a bundle, a quiver.] A bundle; a 
knapsack. Sir Walter Scott. [Seotch.] 
Douvoucouli (d<)-i'd-kci-li), II. ’I hc native 
name of a curicnis South American monkey 
{Nyctipithec.m irwirgatiui), with large eye.s, 
nocturnal in its habits. It takes refuge 
during the day in some dark phice such as 
the hollow of a tree, where it xiasses the 
time in sleej). Its food is mo.stly of an ani- 
mal nature. 

Douse, Dowse (dous), v.t. pret. *i>p. doused ; 
iqir. dou.sing. [Doubtful, but iii'obably con- 
nected witli douche.) 1. To thru.st or piungh 
into water; to immerse; to dip. 

I have doused my carnal affections in all the vile- 
nebsi lit the world. llaimnojui, 

2. Maui, to strike or lower in haste; to 
slacken suddenly; a.s, douse the toji-sail. 
Douse, Dowse (dous), v.i. To fall or be 
plunged suddenly into water. 

It is no jestinjT trivial matter 

To swin.qf in tiir, or dtULtie m water. Hndihras, 

Douse (dous), v.t. [Corrupted from clout.} 
'To put out; to extinguish. ‘ Douse the glim. ' 
Sir \V. Scott. 1 Slang.] 

Dousing -chock (doiis'iug-dmk), n. In 
ship-buildmg, one of several pieces fayed 
across the apron and lapped on the knight- 
heads or inside stuff above the upiaer deck. 
Doutt (dout), y, f. [ Contr. for do out. Comi>. 
doff, dim.] To put out; to quench; to ex- 
tinguish. 

First in the intelDct it demts tlie light. Syh.'ester. 

The dram of base 

Doth ail the noble sub.stnnce often dout. Shitk. 

Doutt (clout), n. Doubt; fear. Spenser. 
Doutance,t U-. [Fr.] Doubt. Chaucer. 
Doute.tr.f. [Fr,] 'To fear. Chaucer. 
Doutelies.t Douteles, t adv. Without donbt. 
Chaucer. 

Doutert (dout'fir), n. [See DouT,] An ex- 
tinguisher for candles. 

Doutous.t a. Doubtful. Chaucer. 
Dove(duv),n. [A.Sax.tfii/V«.(iM,/e,fr<jnid'i'(/aJi, 
to dive, to dip, probably from its habit of 
ducking the head, or from its manner of 
flight. Comp. L. columba, a dove, with 
Gr. kolymhos, a diver. Cog. D. duif, Dan. 
due. Sc. doo, G. taiibe.] 1. A mime some- 
times extended, as that of pigeon, to the 
whole family of Columbidie, sometimes 
restricted to the genus Columba of mo- 
dern ornithologists. Audubon attempts 
to distinguish between the names pigeon 
and dove, assigning the former to such as 
build their nests close together on the same 
trees, and the latter to such as build soli- 
tarily; but the distinction aiipears arbitrary , 
and is contrary to British usage. The dif- 
ferent species which are popularly called 
doves are distinguished by some additional 
term prefixed, as ring-dove, turtte-dove, <fcc. 
See Pigeon.— 2. A word of endearment or an 
emblem of innoeenoe. 

Dove-cot, Dove-cote (duv'kot), vi. A small 
building or box, raised to a considerable 
height above the ground, in which domestio 
pigeons breed; a house for doves. 

Dove-eyed (diiv'id), a. Having eyes like 
those of a dove; having ej-es expressive of : 
meekness, mildness, gentleness, tenderness 
or affection. 

Dove-kie (duv'ki), n. The name of a weh- 
footecl bird, the black guillemot (TTriagrylle), 1 
abounding in the Arctic regions,' 

Dovelet (duv'let), n. A little clove; a young 
dove. 

Dover (do'vSr), v. i. [Icel. dofwa, to he 
stupid; dc£i#V dull. See Dowf.] To slum-': 
her; to be in a state betwixt sleeping and 
waking. [Scotch.] 

Dover’s-powder (d6'vferz-pou-der),?i, [From 
Dr. Dover, im English physician, its inven- 
tor.] A compound of ipecaeuanha, opium, 
and sulphate of potash, employed as a seda- 
tive and sudorific. 

Dove’s-foot (duvz'ftit), n. (a) The popular 
name of Geranium, molle, a common native, 
plant, so called from the shape of its leaf. 
(b) The columbine. 

DovesMp (duv'ship), n. The quality ur 
character of a dove; the possession of clove- : 
like qualities, as meekness, gentleness, inno- 
cence, &a. ‘Let our dgveship approve itself 
in meekness of suffering.’ Bp. Ball. ” . 
Dove-tail (dnv'tal), n. In carp, the manner 
of fastening hoards and timbers together by 
letting one piece, in the form of a dove's 


ch, chain; Oh, Sc. locA; 


h go; J, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; Tii, t/ieu; th, f/iin; w, wig; wh, w;Aig; zli, azure.— See TCet. 
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DOVE-TAIL 


t:iil cr wcikrt* reversi'd, intn a wn'- 

ravity in nimthi'r, sn tiait it 
eaniiot bt* ilrawn i.mt. This is the i5troii,!^ust 
A>t all the fftsf.'iiia'is or ioiiitui.uis. Dove- 



tiiiis are either exposed or concealed; cou- 
cealed dove-tiiiliiifc is of two kinds, lapped 
ajiil iiiitrt'tl. ■- J)niv-fail joint, in nnaf. the su- 
ture or serrated articulation, as of the hones 
rtf the licad. -Dorc-taif rntmldimj, an orna- 
ment in the form of dove-tails, used in Nor- 
man architecture.— Dora-toif platen, in nhip- 
hmklimj, plates of metal let into the heel of 
the .stern-post and keel of a vessel to hind 
tliBin together. Similar plates are used for 
joining the stern-foot with the fore-end of 
the ki;el.— Doiv-tfli7 xaio, a saw used for 
dove-tailing. Its plate is about 9 inches 
long, and contains about fifteen teetli to 
the" inch; it is stiffened by a rigid iron or 
brass back. 

Dove-tail (duv'tfil), v.t. l. To unite by 
tenons in form of a pigeon’s tail spread, let 
into a board or timber.— 2. Fic/. to fit or 

. adjust exactly and llrmly; to adapt, as one 
institution to anotber, so tliat they work 
together smoothly and harmoniously. 

When .nny particular arrangement !ias been far a 
course of ages adopted, everything also has I'een 
aclai>ted to it, and, as it were, lltteu ami dme-tailed 
into it. Jlroinrliam. 

Dovisht (duv'ish), a. Like a dove; innoeeut. 
‘DoeUh simplicity.' Latbnar. 

Dow (dou), v.i, [A. Sax. dugan, to be able.] 
To bo able; to possess strength; to avail; to 
pi’ofit. [Scotch.] 

But facts are cliiel.s that winna ding 
And ifuwjti! lie disputed. Purus. 

Dow (dou), n. An Arab boat; more com- 
monly spelled Dhi»r (v,-hidi see). 

DOWt (dou), [See DoWEii.] To furnish 
with dower; to endow. 

Dow (dou), n. A pigeon; a clot'e. [Scotch.] 
Furth flew the dow at Noyis comtuand. 

Str D. l.yndsay. 

Dowahle (dmi'a-ld), a. [See DmvEU.] Tliat 
may be endorved; entitled to dower. 

Dowager (dou'u-jer), n. [0. Tr. dmiagcre, 
duuagiere, from dmage, dower, douer, to 
portion. See DOWEii.] 1. In laiv, a widow 
endowed or enjoying a jointure, whetlier 
derived from her deceased liusband or from 
her dowry settled on herself after his deatli. 
2. -A title given to a widow to distin- 
guish her from the wife of her husb.and's 
heir bearing the same mime: particularly 
given to the widows of princes and persons 
of: rank. The widow of a king is called 
quean dowager. 

Dowalre,] n. [Fr.] Dower. Chaucer. 

Dowcet (dou'set), n. See Dotjcet, 2. 

Dowdy (dtiu'di), n. [Sc. dawdle, O.E. doicde, 
dowd, dull, sliiggisli, fhit, dead ; prohalily 
allied to E. demdle and L.G. diideln, to be 
slow; and to various other words, as Prov. 
B. daw, a sluggard, Sc. doui, to fade, to doze; 
perhaps same root as dead.] An awkward, 
iil-dre.s.scd, inelegant, vuigar-looking, or 
slovenly woman; a trollop. 

I-aura to his lady was hut a kitciien-wench; Dido, 
a dowdy; Cleopatra, a gipsy. SMP. 

Dowdy (dou'di), a. Awkward; slovenly; ill- 

! dressed; vulgar-looking; applied to females. 
‘The dnwdy crea- 
ture.’ Gay. 

Dowdyisll (dou'di- 
ish), ft. Like a dow- 
dy. 

Dowel (dou'ol), n. 

[Pr.ifoMiite,agToove 
or: socket, from L. 
daeo, dnctim, to 
lead.] 1. A woollen 
oriroii pin or tenon 
used in joining to- Barrel-emI in three pieces 
gothertwopieceaof joined by Doweis. 
any substance. Si- : 

milar and corresponding holes fitting the 
pin or dowel being made in each of the two 


Fiito, far, fat, fgH; 


pieces, one-half of the pin is inserted into 
the. hole in the one piece, and the other 
piece ia then thrust home on it.~-2. A piece 
of wood driven into a wall to receive nails 
of aklrtiugs, &c. 

Dowel (d’eu'el), v.t. pret. & pp. dowellcd; 
ppr. doweUimj. To fasten two hoiirds toge- 
gether by pins inserted in the edges; as, a 
cooper dowels pieces for the head of a cask. 
Dowel-joint (dou'el-jnint), n. A joint made 
Iiy means of a dowel or dowels. 

Dowel-pin (dou'el-iiin), n. A pin inserted in 
tile ed.ges of bo.ards to fasten them together. 
Dower (dou'er), n. [Fr. dounire; L.L, dofa- 
riuui, from L. doto, dotat.um, to endow, 
I)ortion--rfo.s', dotis, a dower. ] 1. That with 
whicli one is endowed; endowment; gift. 
Stveet ?ri}^hland jFirl ! a very shower 
Of heavuy is thy earthly dower, H'ordsworlh. 

2. '.I’ilo right which a wife has in tlie third 
])art of the real estate of whicli her husband 
liied possessed, which she liolds from and 
after his deatli, for her life, whetlier slie has 
had issue or not. — 3. Tlie property which 
a woman hriug.s to her husbaiiii in marriage. 
Dower (doii'dr), v.t. 'To furnisli with dower 
or a portion; to endow. ‘ Dowered with our 
cur.5e.’ Shalt. 

Dowerlesa(<lou'er-les),«. Destitute of dower; 
having no portion or fortune. 

Dowefy (dou'er-i), n. Same, as Dowry. 
Dowf, Dolf (douf, dolf), a. [leel davfr, 
dull, flat, dofi, torpor; root in .Sc. dow, to 
fade or wither, to doze. Akin deaf; So. dover, 
tosliimlier.] I. Dull; Hat; denoting a defect 
of spirit or animation, and al.so of courage; 
melancholy; gloomy; inactive; lethargic; 
pitliless ; wanting force ; silly ; frivolous. 
[Scotch. ] 

They're (It.'ili.uii kuy-s) do', 'if und doiviu at tlie best, 
/>v«y'anci doivie, rOive/antl dawie, 

They're (A>«i/'aiid dowie at the best. 

Wi' a' their variorum. y. S/iinner. 

2. Dull; hollow; as, adoM/souud. 

Dowie (doii'i), a. Dull ; mehiiicholy; in l.ind 
health; in bad tune. ‘The dowie dens o’ 
Yarrow. ’ Border ballad. See extract under 
DOWP. [Scotch.] 

Dowlas (douTas), n. [Etym. uncertain.] A 
kind of coarse linen cloth. 

Dowie, Dowl (doul), n. [O.Fr. douille.doille, 
soft, L. duoUlis, from duco to lead or draw. ] 
One of tlie filaments which make up tlie 
blade of a feather; a fibre of down; down. 

No feather or dowie of a feather but was heavy 
enough for him. De Qzimcey. 

There is a certain shell-fisli in the sea . . . tliat 
bears a mossy dowie or wool, whereof clotli was spun. 

Hist, of Man. Arts, i66i. 

Dowii(douu), n. [Same word as G. daune, 
Icel. dim, Dan. dmm—th.o softest kind of 
feathers, down. The word is connected by 
Gri'imm with 0. dehnen, in the sense of to 
swell up, and diinn, thin.] 1, The fine soft i 
covering of fowls under the feathers, par- 
ticularly on the breasts of water-fowl, as the 
duck and swan. Thu eider duck yelds the 
best kind. — 2. 'Phe soft h.air of the human 
fiiee when beginning to appear. 

Tile first down begins tn simile his face. Dryden. 

,3. The pubescence of plants, a fine liairy 
sub.stance; the pappus or little crown of 
certain seeds of plants; a fine feathery or 
hairy substance by which seeds are con- 
veyed to a liist'ince by the wind, as in dan- 
delion and tliistle.— 4. A place, usually with 
the ideii of softness, where one finds rest; 
anything that soothes or mollifies. 

Tliou bosom softness; dmun of all my cares. Southern. 

Down (doun), v.t. 'To cover, stuff, or line 
with down. 

Down, D'une (doun, dun), n. [A. Sax. diln, a 
hill; L.G. diimn, Fris. dunen, D. d^l^n, a 
dune; O.H.G. dUn, diina, promontory, Sw. 
dial, dxin, a hill. 'The root appears to he 
common to the 'Tent, and Celt, languages. 
'ST. dune, sand-hills by the seaside, 'W. Ir. 
and Gael, dun, a hill, hillock. Comp. Gr. 
this, thinos, a heap of sand by the sea-shore, 
the shore.] 1. A hank or elevation of sand 
thrown up by the sea, or drifted by the wind 
along or near the shore. — Downs or dunes 
are low hills of blown sand that skirt the 
shores of Holland, England, Spain, and other 
countries. — 'The term .Downs is also applied 
as a proper name to the roadstead for sliip- 
ping offl the east coast of Kent, between the 
North and South Forelands, 

All in the Downs the fleet was moored. Gay. 

2. A low hUl; a tract of naked, hilly laud, 
used chiefly for pasturing sheep: used espe- 
cially in the South of England. 


Seven thousand broad-tailed sheep grazed on his 
downs. Sandy s. 

Ahazelwood, 

By autumn nutters haunted, flourishe,s 

Green in a cup-like hollow of the down. Tennyson. 

Down(douu),prt'p. [Oontr. for A, Sax. adune, 
adown, for of-diVne, off or down the hill. 
,Seo Down, a hill.] 1. Along a de.scent; 
from a higher to a lower place; as, to run 
doim a hill; to fall dtnvn a precipice; to go 
down the stairs.— 2, 'I'oward tlie month of 
a river, or toward the place where water is 
discharged into the ocean or a lake; as, we 
sail or swim down a stream: we sail doivn 
the Thames from London to the N ore,— 3, In 
a direction from the metropolis, or centre 
of government, of a country to the provinces, 
or from the main terminus of a railway 
and tlie like to its subordinate stations. 
—Dnimi the sound, in the direction of the ebb- 
tide toward the sea. — Down the country, 
toward the sea, or toward tlie part wliere 
rivers discharge their waters into the ocean. . 
Down (doun), hdv. 1. In a dcsi'cnding direc- 
tion; from a higher to a lower positimi, 
degree, or place in a series; from the metro- 
polis of a country to the provinces, or from 
tlie main terminus of a railway to the sub- 
ordinate stations; as, he is going domi,— 
2. On tlie ground, or at the bottom; a.s, he 
iadoten; hold himdoum.— 3. Fig. in a low cun- 
ditiim; in humility, dejection, calamity, Ac. 
1 am not now in fortune's power; 

He that is can fall no lower. Hiidibras, 

4. Below the horizon; as, the .sun is down.— 
6. Into disrepute or disgrace; as, a man may 
sometimes jn'eaeh down error; he m.ay write 
doivn himself or his character, or run down 
his rival; but he can neitiier preach nor 
write down fully, vice, or fashion.— ti. Erom 
a larger to a less bulk; as, to boil down, in 
decoctions and culinary processes.— 7. Erom 
former to latter times; from a remoter or 
higher antiquity to more recent times. 

And lest I sliould be wearied, madam, 

To cut things sliort, come down to Adam. Prior. 

8. At length; extended or prostrate on the 
ground or on any fiat surface; as, to lie 
down; he is lying doivn.— 0. Used elliptically 
and sometimes interjectionally for go down, 
come down, kneel down, &c.; as, doivn! dog, 
dawn! See Down, r.?‘. 

Down, tlierefore, and beg mercy of the duke. Shah. 
10. Eollowed by J«i7/i,in energetic commands, 
elliptical for take down, throw down, put 
down; as, down with the sail. ‘Down with 
the palace, fire it.’ Dryden.— Down in the 
mouth, dispirited; dejected. [Vulgar.]— 
To be down upon, or come down upon, (o) to 
■seize witli avidity and with rapidity, as a 
bird of prey pounces down 'wpem its victim. 
(6) To rate one soundly; to make a violent 
attack upon a person with the tongue. 
[C'olloq.]— To be down at heel, (a) to have the 
liacic part of the upper, or heel, turned 
down; as, his shoes were down at heel, (b) 
To have on .shoes with the heel turned down ; 
to be slipshod or slovenly; hence, down-at- 
heel (as an adjective), wearing shoes vi’ith 
the heel turned down; slipshod; slovenly; 
shiibbily dressed; seedy; as, he is very much 
down-at-heel. ‘ 'To prowl about . , . in the 
old .slii>.shod, purposeless, doim-ut-hcel u ay.' 
Dickens.— Up and down, here and Ihere; 
in a rambling manner.— Doirn east, in or 
into New England. [United States.] 

Dewnt (doun), a. 1. Oast or directed down- 
ward; downcast; dejected; as, a down look. 
2. Downright: plain; positive. ‘ Her many 
dmun denials.’ Beau. & FI. 

Down (doun), v.t. To cause to go down; to 
knock down: to overthrow; to put down; to 
subdue; to discourage; to dishearten; to di- 
•spirit. ‘ To down proud hearts.’ Sidney. 

I remember how you downed Eeauderck and 
Hamilton, tlie wits, once at our Iiouse. 

Madame D'Arblay, 

Down (doun), v.i. To go doivn; to dc.scend, 
Frobably it will hardly dmvn with anybody at first 
hearing-. Loche. 

Down (doun), n. A downward fiuctuatinn; 
a depression; a low state; as, ups and downs 
of fortune. 

Downa (dou'na), [For dow not.] Cannot. 
See Dow, to he able. [Scotch.] 

Down-bear (doun'bar), v.t. To bear down; 
to depress. 

Do'wn-bye (doun'ln), ado. Down the way. 
[Scotch.] 

Downcast (doim'kast), a. Oa.st downward; 
directed to the ground; dejected; as, adoion- 
cast eye or look; a downcaot spirit. 

He saw her charming, but he saw not half < 

The charms her downcast modesty concealed. 

Thomson. 



me, met, her; iilne, pin; note, not, move ; tube, tub, hnll; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abime; % Sc. tey. 



DOWNCAST 


Downcast (domitost), n. l. In mining, the 
ventihiting shaft down which the air passes 
in I'ii'culiiting through a mine.— 2. A down- 
%vard look.generally implying sadness. ‘That 
dow)imnt of tliine eye.’ Beau, d- FI. 
Downcastin^ (doxm'kast-ing), a. Casting 
down; dejecting. 

Downcastness (doun'kast-nes), n. State of 
being downcast; sadness. 

Your doubts to chase, your de>w>icastKes.s to cheer. 

D. M. Moir. 

Dov/n~ draught (doun' draft), n. 1. A 
draught or current of air down a chimney, 
shaft of a mine, &c.— 2. [pron. diin'dracht.] 
A linrden; anything that draws one down, 
especially in xvorldly circumstances ; as, he 
has been a perfect down-draught on me. 
[.Scotch.] 

Down-easter (doun-est'er), n. A New Eng- 
lander. [United .States.] 

Downed (dound), a. Covered or stuffed with 
down. ‘ Theirnestso deeply downed.’ Young. 
Downfa,ll (doun'fal), n. 1. A falling down- 
ward. ‘ Eachdown/aif of a flood.’ Dry den. 
‘ 2 . t Wi)atfallsdownrtard;awaterfall. ‘Those 
cataracts or downfalls.' Holland.— A 
precipice. Holland. — 4. Sudden descent or 
fall from a position of power, honour, 
wealth, fame, or the like ; loss of rank, 
reputation, or fortune; loss of office; ruin; 
destruction; as, the doivnfall of a city; the 
downfall of pride or glory, and of distin- 
guished characters; the downfall of my 
hopes ; the downfall of the ministry. — 
5. Waning or decay. 

’Tween tlie spring and doninfall of the light. 

Tefiuyson, 

Downfallen (doun'faln), a. Fallen ; ruined. 
'Downf alien cliffs.’ Careio. ‘Downfallen 
Mortimer.’ Shak. 

Downgyvedt (doun'jivd), a. Hanging down 
like the loose links of fetters. 

His stockings foul’d, 

Ungarter’d, and doivu’^yved to his ankle. Shak. 

Down-haul (doun'hal), v.t. Faut. to pull 
down. 

Down-haul, Down-haulerfdoun'ligl, doun'- 
hal-er). ■«. Naut. a ropie passing along a stay, 
through the cringles of the stay-sail or jib, 
and made fast to the upper corner of the 
sail, to haul it down. 

Downhearted (doun'hiirt-ed), a. Dejected 
in spirits; low-si:»irited; downcast; sad. 
Downhill (doun-hil'), adv. Down the hill ; 
doxvn , any slope; downwards; down. 
Downhill (doun'hil), 71. Declivity, descent; 
slope. ‘And though ’tisdoiCM/u'Zf, all.’ Dry tfcn. 
Downhill (doun'liil), a. Sloping downwards; 
descending; sloping. ‘A downhill green- 
sward.’ Congreve. 

Downiness (doun'i-nes), n. 1. The quality 
of being downy. —2. Knowingness; cnnning- 
ness; artfulness; outeness. [Slang.] 
Down-line (doun'lin), »i. The line of a rail- 
way leading from the capital, or other im- 
portant centre, to the provinces; as, the 
dawn-line to the north. 
Downlooked(douiTlnkt), a. Having a down- 
cast countenance; dejected; gloomy; sullen. 
‘Jealousy . . . downlooked.’ Dryden. 
Downljfing (dounTi-ing), n. 1. 'The time of 
retiring to rest; time of repose.— 2, The 
time at which a mother is to give birth to 
a child; childbirth; as, she’s at the doiun- 
Zy fay. [Scotch.] 

Downlying (doimTi-ing), a. About to lie 
down or be in travail of childbirth. 
Downright (douu'rit), adv. l. Right down; 
.straiglit doxvn; perpendicularly. ‘A giant 
cleft downright’ Hudibi-as. —2. In plain 
term,s; without ceremony or circumlocu- 
tion. 

We shall chide downris-hi. Shak. 

S. Completely; thoroughly; imdoubtedly; as, 
he is downright mad.— 4. Forthwith; with- 
out delay; at once. 

Thi-s p.aper put Mrs. Bull in such a passion, that 
.she fell downright into a fit. Arbiiihnot. 

Downright (doun'rit), a. 1. Directed straight 
or right down; coming down perpendicu- 
larly. 

I cleft his beaver with a downright blow. Shak. 

2 . Directly to the point; plain; open; artless; 

undisguised; mere; sheer; as, do«mrfy/iZ non- 
sense; falsehood. : 

I would r,ather have a yla.m downright vteAom, 
than a foolish and affected eloquence. S. ywrorr. 

It is downright madness to strike where we have 
no power to hurt. L' Estrange. 

3. Plain; artless; unceremonious; blimt; 
as, he spoke in his downright way. ‘Rever- 
end Cranmer, learned Ridley, downright 
Latimer, zealous Bradford, patient Hooper.’ 
Fuller. 
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Downrlghtly (doun'nt-li), adv. Plainly; in 
plain terms; bluntly. 

Downrightness (doun'nt-nes), n. Honest 
or plain dealing. 

Down-rush (douu'rush), n. A rush down- 
ward or towards a centre, or from the ex- 
terior to the interior of a body. 

Spots (in the sun) are due to down-rushes of (jases. 

Bncy, 

Downsett (doun-set'), a. See Dancette. 
Down-share (doun'shar), n. in agri. a 
breast-plough employed to pare off the turf 
on downs. 

Down-Sitting (doun'sit-ing), n. The act of 
sitting down; repose; a resting. 

Thou knowest my down-sitting and mine up-rising. 

Ps. c.vxxix. 2 . 

Down-stairs (doun'stfirz), a. Pertaining or 
relating to a lower flat; as, doion-stairs po- 
litics. 

Down-stairs (donn'starz), adv. Down the 
stairs; below; to or in a lower fliit; as, he 
went, or is, domi-stairs. 

Downsteepyt (dmm'step-i), «, Having a 
great declivity. ‘A craggy and downsteepy 
rock. ’ Florio. 

Down-stroke (doun'strok), 71 , 1 . A down- 
ward stroke or blow.— 2. In penmanship, a 
line drawn downward; hence, a thick stroke. 
Down-train (doun'tran), 71. A train pro- 
ceeding from the capital, or other important 
centre, to the provinces; as, the down-train 
to Edinburgh. 

Down-trodden, Down-trod (doun'trod-n, 
doun'trod), a. Trodden down; trampled 
upon; tyrannized over. ‘The dawn-trodden 
vassals of perdition.’ Milton. 

Downward, Downwards{dounV6rd, doun'- 
■werdz), ad®. [A. Sax. (Zwicioeard. See Down, 
prep., and Waed.] 1. From a higher place 
to a lower; in a descending course, whether 
directly toward the centre of the eartli or 
not; as, to tend dotonward; to move or roll 
downward; to look downward; to take root 
dmv7mard.—Z. In a course or &'ection from 
a head, spring, origin, or source; as, water 
flows duw7mard, toward the sea; we sailed 
dowtuvard on the stream. — 3. In a course of 
lineal descent from an ancestor, considered 
as a head, or from an earlier to a later period 
of time; as, to trace successive generations 
downward from Adam or Abraham, 

A rinff the count does wear, 

That downward hath descended in his house. Shak, 

4 . In the course of falling or descending from 
elevation or distinction. — 6. In the lower 
parts: as regards the lower parts or extre- 
mities. 

Dagon his n.nne, sea-monster, upward man. 

And dottm-mard fisli. Milton, 

Downward (donn'werd), a. I. Moving or 
extending from a higher to a lower place, 
as on a slope or declivity, or in the open air; 
tending toward the earth or its centre; as, 
a downward course. 

With dtnunward force. 

That drove the sand along, he took his way. 

Dryden. 

2. Bending; arching. ‘ ThedoioTHflax-dheaven.’ 
Dryden.— Z. Descending from a head, origin, 
or source; as, a dowmuard line of descent. — 
4. Tending to a lower condition or state; 
depressed; dejected. 

At the lowest of ray downward thoughts I pulled 
up my heart. Sir P. Sidney. 

6. Grovelling; stooping to baseness. ‘A 
doimticard appetite.’ Dryden. 

Downweed (doun'wed), 71 . Cottonweed. 
Downy (doun'i), a. [See Down.] 1, Covered 
with down or nap; as, a. downy feather; 
downy wings.— 2. Covered with pubescence 
or soft hairs, as a plant. ‘Hants that • . • i 
have downy or velvet rind upon their leaves.’ 
Bacon.— Z. Made of down or soft leathers. 

‘ Her downy piDow.’ Pope.— 4. Soft, calm, 
soothing. ‘ Downy sleep.’ Shak.— 5. Resem- 
bling down.— 6. Knowing; cunning; as, a 
downy cove. [Slang.] 

Dowry (dou'ri), 71. [See Doweb.] 1. The 
money, goods, or esthte which a woman 
brings to her husband in marriage; the por- 
tion given with a wife; dower. 

I could marry this wench for this device, ... 
and ask no other dmury with her but such another 
jest. Shak. 

2. The reward paid for a wife. 

Ask me never so much dowry and gift. 

Gen. xsxir. la. 

3, A fortune given; a gift. 

Dowset (dons), v.t. To strike on the face. 
Dowse (dons), n. A slap on the face. [Vul- 
gar.] 

Humph ! that's another dowse for the Baronet ! I 
must get the old woman aivay. , Caiman. 
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Dowse (dons), v.t. and /. To imuiiiv.He or hc- 
Inmiersed. See DoTOE, 

Dowsett (don'set), 71 ,, .Siinie as Doveet. 
Dowsing-chock (dous'ing-chok), n. Same- 
its Dousing-chook. 

Dowstt (doust), 71. A stroke. 

How sweetly does this fellow take his dowst. 

Beau. &• El. 

Doxologlcal (doks-o-loj'ik-al), a. Pertaining, 
to doxology; giving praise to God. 
Doxologize (doks-oFo-jiz), v. i. To give glory 
to God, as in do.xology, 

Doxology (doks-ol'o-ji), n. [Gr. dosealogia, 
a itraising— fZoatfc, prai.se, glory, and lego, 
speak.] A short form of words giving glory 
to God, suitable for being sung or clnitited. 
Doxy (doka'i), n. [,Pei'hiip.s from doke, an 
old form of duck, witli sy diniinntive. But 
cornp. G. docke, Sw. doaka, a doll, a phiy- 
thing.] 1, The mistress of a rogue, vaga- 
bond, or beggar; a paramour; a prostitute. 
—2. A rustic wencli; a sweetheart. 

Doyen (dwil-yah), 71. [Fr,. from L. decamis, 
a tiean.] The senior member of some body 
of men. » 

Doyley (doi'li), 71. Same as Doily. 

Doylt,t Doiltt (doilt), a. .Stupid; ct-Uifiised; 
crazed. [Scotch.] 

Wae worth that brandy, burning trash ! . . 

Twins mnnie a poor, doylt, drucken liash, 

O’ half his days. Burns. 

Doze (doz), v.i. pret. & pp. dozed; ppr. doz- 
ing. [Of same origin as Dan. dose, to make 
dull or heavy, to doze ; dds, drowsiness, G. 
diiseln, doseln, to dose; Bavarian dosen, to- 
slumber. No doubt akin to dizzy and to 
daze.] 1. To slumber; to sleep lightly. 

If he li.-jppened to dose a little, the jolly cobbler- 
waked him. L’Estrange. 

2. To live in a state of drowsiness; to be- 
dull or half asleep; as, to doze over a work. 

Chiertess .-irinies dozed out the campaign. Page. 

Doze (doz), ti.Z, 1. To pas.s or spend in drow- 
.siness; as, to doze away one's time. -^2. To- 
make didl; to stupefy. ‘Dozed with his- 
fumes.’ Dryde^i. ‘Dosed with much work.’ 
Pepys. 

Doze (doz), 71, A light sleep; a slumber. 

To bed, where half in doze I seetu’d 
To float about. Tennyson. 

Dozen (du'zu), 71. [IT. douzainc, from douze, 
twelve, from L. duodeeim—duo, two, and 
decern, ten.] 1. A collection of twelve things, 
of a like kind, or regarded as forming an 
aggregate for the time being ; used with or 
without of; as, a dozen eggs, or a dozen of 
eggs; twelve dozen gloves.— 2. Anindefliiite 
or round number comprising more or less- 
than twelve units, as the case may be; as, I 
have a dozen things to attend to all at once, 
where dozen means simply a great many. 
Dozenth (du'znth), a. Twelfth. [Rare.] 
Dozer (doz'Or), ii. One that dozes or slum- 
bers; one wlio is slow and vacillating as if 
he were not fully awake. ‘Calm, even-tem- 
pered doze?-* through life.’ J. Baillie. 
Doziness (doz'i-nes), n. [From dozy.] Drow-- 
siness; heaviness; inclination to sleep. 

Dozy (doz'i), a. [See Doze.] Drowsy; heavy;, 
inclined to sleep; sleepy; sluggish. 

The yawning youth, scarce half awake, 

His lazy liriibs and dozy head essays to raise. 

„ , ' Dryden. 

Drab (drab), n. [A Celtic word: Ir. drdbhog,. 
a slut, also dregs, lees, from drab, a spot, a . 
stain ; Gael, drabach, dirty, slovenly ; drdbag, 
a dirty woman, a drab. Closely akin tO: 
draff.] 1. A strumpet; a prostitute. 

If your worship will take order for the drabs and 
the knaves you need not to fear the bawds, Shak, 

2. A low, sluttish woman ; a slattern. - - 

3. A kind of wooden box used in salt-works . 
for holding the salt when taken out of the; 
boiling-pans. Its bottom is siielving or in- 
clining, that the water may drain off. 

Drab (drab), v.i. To associate witli strum- 
pets. 

0, he's the most courteous physician. 

You may drink or atrad in’s company freely, 

Beaii. tir FI. 

Drab (drab), 7t, [Fr. dr-ap, cloth; L.L. drap- 
pus, from a Tent, root seen in E. trappings, 
horse furniture, probably akin to G. derb, 
Arm, close.] 1. A thick wooMen cloth of a. 
dim or dull-brown colour.— 2. A dull brown- 
ish-yellow coloui'. 

Drab (drab), a. Being of a dun colour, like 
the cloth so called. 

Draba (dra'ha), 71 . A genus of plants, nat. 
order Cruciferm, consisting of herbaceous , 
perennials. They are usually small hoary 
plants, with small white or yellow flowers, 
found in cold and mountain regions, and., 
especially abundant in the north polar dis- 
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tricts. Thfi-u in-t) a I unit I 0 i> siwdeH, live 
Iseins firtuid in Britain, of whieli tlie best 
Icniwn is I), rt-rmt, or ('iidy wliitlow-Krass. 
wliieli Kvoivs Ml oil] walls ami dry baiiks. 
It is oiifi of the earliest and siiiiulest of our 
lloweriiiK iilunts. 

Drab’oei* ('Irat/vr), n. One who keeps eoiii- 
paiiy with dntbs. ■ . 

Drabbets (dral/ets), ,i. A eoursc Imeii fabric 
or iluok made at Barnsley. 

DrabbiniJ (drab'in-), \ pmo.ice of 
iciiitiiii: witli .■itrmupets or drabs. Drun- 
kemimiiiiud. drubbing.’ Bean. 6^ FL 
Drabbi!3,ll (draiildi), a ilayins the (inahty 
I lf a drab; ,sl iittish. ‘ Tiie dmbbmh aoreeress. 
Dnint. 

Drabbisli (drali'isli), a. fioniewliat of tlie 
colour of drab. , , , , , 

Drabble (drab'bi), v.t pret. App. drabbled; 
ppr. dmhhling. [Freq. formed from a hypo- 
tlietical transitive vei’b to drah, to befoul 
witli dreps, to dirty. See DliAB, a slut.] 
To dragRle; to make dirty, as by drawing in 
mud and water; to wet and befoul; as, to 
drahUe a gown or cloak. [Old and provincial 
English. ] ' 

.Drabble (drah'hl), o. L To fish for barbels 
with a rod and long line passed througli a 
piece of lead. 

Drabbler, Drabler (drab'lfr), n. Naut. in 
sloops and schooners, a small additional sail, 
sometimes laced to the bottom of a bonnet 
(whicliis itself an additional sail) on a square 
sail, to give it a greater depth or more drop. 
Dracteiia (dra-sti'na), n. [Gr, drakaina, a 
female dragon.] A genus of endogenous, 



■evergreen trees, nat. order Liliaceie, remark- 
able for their elegant palm-like appearance. 
As formerly constituted the genus contained 
. thirty-six species, but, as remodelled by Dr. 
Planohon, it includes only the dragon-tree 
of Teneriife (D. Draco), celebrated for pro- 
ducing the resin called dragon’s-blood, and 
for tlie age and immense proportions of an 
individual at Orotava in Teneriffe, totally 
destroyed by a huiricane in 1867, which was 
48 feet in circumference, and 70 feet liigli. 
It was hollow inside and ascended by a 
staircase. It was of the .same circumference 
in 1402. 

Draca]ith.(dra'lvanth),w. [See'I'RAG.iCANiii.] 
A gmn; called also Gum-tragacanth. See 
TEACtAGANTH. 

DracbiEL (dram), n. .Same as Drachma and 
Dmm (which .see). 

Drachma (drak'ma),«. [L, .from Gr. drachmS, 
a drachm, from drassamai, to grasp with 
the hand. Lit. as much as one can hold in 
the hand. Dram is the same word under 
another fonu.J 1. A Grecian coin, having a 
different value in different states at different 
times. The average value of the Attic 
drachma was Sfa!.— 2. A weight among the 
Greeks of about 2 dwt. 7 grains ti-oy. 
Dracina, Dracine (dra-siTia, (b-a'sin), n. A 
' aame given to the red colouring matter of 
I the resinous substance called dragon’s blood, 

:: much used to colour- varnishes. Called also 
Draeomne. 

Draco (dra'k6),«. [.See Dragon.] tlnnslrov. 
theDragon, a constellation of the northern 
hemisphere; containing, according to Mam- 
steed, eighty stars. , The star j- Draconis is 
celebrated as the one used in determining 
thecoeffleient of ahen-atlonof theflxed stars. 

; 2. A luminous: e.xhalation. from marshy 
, grouiids.--S. A genus of reptiles. See DliA- I 
■GON. 


! Dracocephaluin (dra-ko-sef'a-lum), n. [Gr. 
drnltim, a dragon, and kephale, the head, in 
rcforenco to tlie gaping llower.] Dragon’s 
head; a genus of odoriferous annual and 
perennial hei-l)s, nat. order Labiatas, mostly 
found in the north of Asia, Europe, and 
America. The Vicst knowi and most gener- 
ally cultivated species is the D. canariense, 
or canary balm of Gilead. 

Draconic (dnVlcon'ik), a. 1. Relating to 
Draco, the Athenian lawgiver; hence (ap- 
plied to laws), extremely severe; sanguinary. 

2. Relating to the constellation Draco. 
Draconine (dra-kOu'in), n. See Dracina. 
Dracontict (dra-kon'tik), a. [From L. caput 
dmeorm, the dragon’s head, a name ancien tly 
given to one of the nodes of the lunar orbit.] 
In asirmi. belonging to tliat space of time 
in whicii the iiioon performs one entire 
revolution. 

Dracontine (dra-kou'tin), a. Belonging to 
a dragon. 

Dracoiltium (dra-kou'shi-um), n. [G]-. dra- 
kon, drakmitos, a dragon, from the spots or 
streaks of the plant resembling those of a 
serpent. See Dragon.] A genus of plant.s, 
nat, order Orontiacem. 'They are natives of 
tropical countries, 'The plants have lleshy 
rhizomes, pedate leaves, and very fetid 
flowers in a spadix covered with a hooded 
apathe. 

Dracuncnlus (dra-knn'kri-hi.s). n. [L., dim. 
of draco, a serpent, a dragon,] 1. A genus 
of ])lants, nat, order Araceic, with a long 
stalk, spotted like a serpent’s belly, and 
pedate leaves. Tlmy are natives of .South 
Europe. D. vulgaris (green dragon) is enm- 
moii in our gardens. I ts flowers are black, 
very fetid, and give out exlialatioiis which 
produce headaeVie, giddiness, and vomiting. 
2, A fish of the genus Callionymus; tlie drago- 
net,— 3. The Filaria mcdinaims, or guinea- 
worm, found on the Guinea coast and in tro- 
pical climates, which insinuates itself under 
the skin of the legs of man, causing a sup- 
purating sore. 'Hie worm is e.xtracted by 
slowly and carefully coiling it round some 
solid object. 

Dradt (drad), a. Dreaded; terrible. [See 
Dread.] 'This was also the old pret. of 
dread. 

Beloved nnd lir/rti , . . 

Both of Ills lorcles, and of his commune. Chaiu-er. 
Draff (draf), k [Icel. draf, draff, husks; D. 
draf, hog’s-wash, dregs, also drab, dregs, 
Dan. drav, dregs, liog’s-wash; closely allied 
to drab, a slut.] Refuse; lees; dregs; the 
wash given to swine; specifically, tlie refuse 
of malt which has been brewed or distilled 
from, given to swine and cows. ‘Eating 
dm/' aiid husks.' Shale. ‘Merc chaff and 
draff much better burnt. ’ Tennyson. 

Still swine e.-it all tlie drajp. Shak. 
Drafflsh t (draf'ish), a. 'Worthless. ' Draff - 
ish declarations.’ Dale. 

Draffy (draf'i), a. Dreggy ; waste : worth- 
less. ‘'Tlie dregs and draffy part.’ Beau. 
A- b'l. 

Draft (draft), n. [A form of draught. A 
comparison of these two tovms—drawjht 
and efra/f - illustrates a principle in lan- 
guage, namely, that when, tln-ougli eoiisi- 
derable variation in spelling, forms origin- 
ally identical appear as different -wonls, 
different shades of meaning are assigned to 
each. Comp, antique and antic; cheque. 
and check; plain and plana; genteel and 
gentle; track and tract, &c.] '1. Tlie act of 
drawing; as, this horse is good for draft. 
[In this sense generally written Draught.) 

2. A selection of men or things for a special 
duty or purpose; specifically, a selection of 
soldiers from iin army or part of an army, 
or any military post, to serve with some 
other body or in another place; or of men 
from various ships to serve in another ship; 
or of ships from various squadrons to act oii 
a particular expedition; as, these impor- 
tant posts were weakened by heavy dmfts; 
the crew of the Wamor was completed by 
dra/fs from the lleetor and Black Prince; 
the squadron for the African coast wiis com- 
posed of drafts from the Mediterranean 
and Channel fleets. 

Several of the States had supplied the deficiency by 
drafts to serve for the year. Ifudtre UTimhnll. 

3. An order from one man to anotlier direct- 
ing the payment of money ; a bill of ex- 
change. 

I thought it most prudent to defer the nfi-rt/i-r, till 
advice was received of the progress of the Iniin, 

HamiUon. 

4. The first outlines of any writing, em- 


Ffite, ftir, fat, fftll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


bodying an exposition of the purpose, as 
well as of the details, of the document. 

In the original draft of the instructions was a curi- 
ous p,aragraph which, on second thought.?, it was 
determined to omit. Macaulay. 

6. An allowance for waste of goods sold by 
■ weight ; also, an allowance made at the cus- 
tom-house on excisable goods.— 6. A draw- 
ing of lines for a plan; a figure described 
on paper; delineation; sketch; plan deline- 
ated.— 7. Depth of water necessary to float 
a ship,— 8. A current of air. *A strong- 
floored room, where there was a . . . strong, 
thorough draft of air.’ Dickens. [In the 
three last senses usually written Draught.) 
Draft (draft), v.t. 1. To draw an outline; to 
delineate.— 2. 'To compose and write; as, to- 
draft a memorial or a lease.— 3. 'To draw 
from a military force or post, or from any 
company, collection, or society; to select; 
to detach. 

Tliis Colien-Caph-El was some royal seminary in 
Upper Hjjypt, from whence dra/iednovizQ?. to 
supply their coUes'es and temples. HoliveWs Diet. 

Draft-engine(druft'cn-jin),M. .SeeDRAUGii'i’- 
ENGINE. 

Draft-horse (draft'hors), a. See DRAi’dia'- 

HORSE. 

Draft-ox (draiT'oks), n. See Dracght-ox. 
Draftsman (drafts'man), u. One wlio draws 
phms or designs. See Draught-SMAN. 
Draftyt (draf'ti), a. Draffy; of no more 
value tlian dralf. Chaucer. 

Drag (drag), v.t. pret. & pp. dragged; pvv. 
dragging. [A. Sax, dragan, to drag, to draw, 
to bear; cog, loci, draga, to drag, to curry; 
Goth, dragan, to draw, to carry; D. dragen, 
G. trage-n, to carry, to bear. .Some connect 
it with L. traho, to draw, but this is doubt- 
ful (as Latin t liy Grimm's Law=English th). 
Draw is auotlier form of the same word, 
draggle is a dim. form, and drawl, dray, 
dredge, drain are more or less closely akin.] 

1. 'To pull; to haul; to draw along the ground 
byniain force; applied particularly to draw- 
ing heavy bodies with laboiu- along the 
ground or other surface; as, to drag stone 
or timber; to drag a net in fishing. John 
xxi. 8.-2. To break, as land, by drawing a 
drag or liarrow over it; to Imrrow. [United 
States.]— 3. 'To draw along slowly or heavily, 
as anything burdensome or troublesome 
lieuce, to pass in pain or with difliculty. 

‘ Have dragged a lingering life.’ Dryden.— 

4. 'To draw along in contempt as unworthy 
to be carried. 

He dra^s me at his chariot-wheels. .Stittiiif/het. 

5. 'To search with a hooked Instrument a 
river, pond, Arc., for drowned persons. Arc. 
Hence— G. Fig. to search painfully or care- 
fully. 

Wliile I my brains for such a sonff. 

Tennysoii, 

—To drag the anchor {naut.), to draw or 
trail it along the bottom when loosened, or 
wlioii the anchor will not hold: said of a 
ship. 

Drag (drag), v.i. 1. To be drawn along or 
trail on the ground, as a dress; to be moved 
onward along the ground or the bottom of 
the sea. as an anchor that does not hold. — 

2. To lish with a drag; as, they have been 
dragging tor fish all day, with little success. 

3. To move or proceed heavily, laboriously, 
or slowly; to move on lingeringly or with 
effort; as, this business drags. 

As one . . .that sees a great black cloud 

inward from the deeps. Tennyson. 

The day through, though storms keepout the 
sun. Byroii. 

Drag (drag), ?i. l. Something to be dragged 
along tlie ground ; as, («) a net or a kind of 
grapnel for recovering'the bodies of drowned 
persons by dragging. (5) An apparatus con- 
sisting of a frame of iron with a bag-net at- 
tached, used to recover articles lost in the : 
water, or to dredge up oysters, Ac., from 
the bottom. Called also a Drag-net . — 2. A 
partieular kind of heavy harrow, for break- 
ing up ground.— 3. A long coach or carriage, 
geiierally drawn by four horses; it is uncov- 
ered and seated round the sides.— 4. An ap- 
paratus for retarding or stopping the rota- 
tion of one wheel, or of several wheels of a 
carriage, in descending hills, slopes, &e. See 
Skid.— 6. Jfaut. a kind of floating anchor, 
usually of spars and sails, to keep a ship’s 
head to the wind or diminish leeway. — , 

6. Something attached to a moving body 
which retards its progress, as a boat in tow 
ofashipi and the like; hence, /g. a person 
or thing forming an obstacle to one’s pro- 
gress or prosperity ; as, his brother has been 
a great drag upon him.— 7. In wiastmrj/, a 
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tliin plate of steel, indeiitetl on the edge, 
nsed for flnisliing the dressing of soft stone 
which has 110 grit. — 8. A rough, heavy sled 
for hauling stohe-s oft a held or to a fomula- 
tion. [United States,]— i>. In marine engin. 
the difference between the speed of a screw- 
ship under sail and that of the screw, when 
tiie ship outruns the latter; the difference 
between the propulsive effects of the differ- 
ent iiofita of a paddle-wheel. — 10. A heavy 
motion indicative of soma impediment; 
motion effected with slowness and difficulty; 
as, a heavy drag uphill. ‘Had a drag in his 
walk.’ HazUtt. -—11. 'I'he smell of a fox on 
tlie ground; as, the drag was taken up by 
the hounds. 

Dragantine (dra-gan'tin), n. A mucilage 
obtained from gum-tragaoanth. 

Drag-bar (drag'liiir), > 1 . l, A strong iron 
rod, with eyeholes at each end, connecting 
a locomotive-engine and tender by means 
of the drag-liolt and spring; it is also gener- 
ally attached to goods-waggon.s.— 2, The bar 
of a drag for retarding' or stopping the 
wheels of carriages descending inclines. 
Drag-bolt (drag'bolt), n. A strong bolt 
coupling the dr.ag-bar of a locomotive- 
engine and tender together, and removable 
at pleasure. 

Drag-chain (drag'ehau), 71 . The strong cliain 
attached to the front of tlie locomotive-en- 
gine buffer-bar to ccuinect it with any other 
engine or tender; also tlie chain attaolied 
to the drag-bar of goods waggons. 
Dragges.t n.yA Drugs. 

Full redy had he his apothecaries 

To send him tiyaj^-s-es. Chaucer, 

Draggle (drag'gl), n.t. pret. & pp. draggled; 
ppr. draggling. [.Dim. from drag. Wedg- 
wood, however, considers that this is not 
from drag, but that it is a form of drahhla 
(which see).] To wet and dirty by drawing 
on damp ground or mud, or on wet grass ; 
to drabble. ‘With draggled nets down 
hanging to the tide,' Trench. 

Draggle (drag'gl), v.i. To be drawn on the 
ground; to become wet or dirty by being 
drawn on tlie mud or wet grass. 
Draggle-tail (drag'gl-tal), n. A slut. 
Draggle-tailed (drag'gl-tilld), a. Untidy; 
draggluig on the ground. 

Drag-hO(fe (drag-'lidk), w. The hook by 
which locomotive -engines, tenders, and 
goods-waggons are attached to each other 
by means of the drag-chain. 

Drag-link (drag'lingk), «. 1. In marine 
engines, a link for connecting the crank of 
the main-shaft with that of the inner paddle 
shaft.— 2. A drag-bar (which see). 

Dragman (drag'man), n. A fisherman tliat 
uses a drag-net. ‘The d^'agmen of Severn.’ 
Hale. 

Drag-net (drag'net), n. A net to be drawn 
on the bottom of a river or pond for taking 
ilsh. See Drag, n. 1. 

Dragoman, Drogman (dra'go-man, drog'- 
man), n. [A word which in the same or 
similar forms has entered other modern 
languages, from Ar, tarjumdn, an inter- 
preter, from tar jama, to interpret; dial. 
targeni, to interpret. Spelled also drugge^’- 
man, truohman, &<i. See TRUCHMAN and 
Targum.:] An interpreter; an interpreter 
and traveller’s guide or agent; an inter- 
preter attached to an embassy or a con- 
sulate: a term in general use among ti’avel- 
lers in the Levant and other parts of the 
Bast. ■ 

: Dmgotnans in Syria are'inore than mere interpre- 
ters : they are contractors for the manageiiient of 
tours and of caravans, and they relieve the traveller 
! of ail the diiSculties of preparation and of intercourse 
witli the natives, Badeksr's Guide to Palestine, Src. 

Dragon (dra'gon), n. [Br. dragon; L. draco; 
(tV, drakun, from root drak or derk as in 
derkmnai, to see; Skr. darg, to see. So called 
from its fiery eyes. Dragon has entered 
modern English from the Br., but it occiirs 
in A. Sax. in the form draea, O.B. drake, 
from the Latin] l. In mj/fA a fabulous 
animal, conceived, physically, as a sort of 
r winged crocodile, with fiery eyes, crested 
head, and enormous claws, spouting fire, 
and, morally, , as the embodiment of evil, 
of malicious watchfulness and oppression. 
The immediate source of the mediseval 
conception is no doubt the Scriptures, the 
conceptioJi being modified, however, first 
hj the fact that in Welsh the word dragon 
signifies a chief (so that to kill a dr-agon 
was the highest glory of an English knight), 
and by the accounts brought home by Cru- 
saders of The crocodiles they had seen in 
l^t. The slaying of the dragon by St. 


Oeorge is probably an allegory to express the 
triumph of the Christian hero over evil. The 
scriptural conception of 

tlie dragon was probably •c ^ 

derived from Egypt; the 
Chinese dragon is proba- 
bly an independent con- 
ception. In her. it is 
borne in shields, crests, 
and supporteis. — 2, A 
genus of saurians (Draco), 
dlstinguislied from their 
congeners in having their Dr.igon. 
iirst six false ribs, instead 
of hooping the abdomen, extending outwards 
in a nearly straight line, and sustaining an 
extension of the skin, which forms a kind of 
wing comparable to that of tlio squirrels, but 
independent of tlie four feet. 'This wing .sus- 
tains the animal like a parachute when it 
leaps from branch to brancii, l>ut does not 
possess the faculty of beating tlie air, and 
thus raising the reptile into fliglit like a 
bird. All the species are small and inoifeii- 
sive. Draco mlans, tlie be.st type of the 
genus, is about 10 or 12 indies in length, 
the tail being extremely long in proportion 
to the body, wliidi is not above 4 inches. 



Species of tins genus are natives of Asia, 
Africa, and America.— 3. A fiery, shooting 
meteor, or imaginary serpent. 

Swift, swift, ye dragons of tlie night ! that dawning 
May bear the raven's eye. Glial:, 

4. A fierce, violent jierson, male or female ; 
more generally now, a spiteful, watcliful 
woman ; a duenna. 

Peggy O'Dowd is indeed the same as ever; . . . 
a tyrant over her Mich.iel; a dragon amongst all the 
ladies of the regiment. Thackeray. 

6. A constellation of the northern hemi- 
sphere. See Draco.— 6. A short carbine, 
carried by tlie original dragoons, attached 
by a swivel to the belt: so named from a 
representation of a dragon’s head at the 
muzzle,— 7. In hot. the popular name of a 
genus of apetalous plants, Draeontium: so 
called because the stem is mottled like 
the skin of a serpent. Green dragon is 
Dracunetdus vulgaris. See Draouncurcs. 
8, A race of carrier pigeons of the same 
stock as the Persian or Bagdad carrier. — 
In S&%p. dragon seems sometimes to signify 
a large marine fish or serpent, Is. xx^’-ii. 1, 
where the leviathan is also mentioned; .also 
Ps. Ixxiv. 13. Sometimes it seems to signify 
a venomous laud serpent. 

Tliou slmlt tre.id upon the lion and adder; the 
young- lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under 
foot. ‘ Ps. xci, 13. 

It is .also used for the devil. 

He laid hold of the dragon, that old serpent, which 
is the devil and Satan, and bound him a thousand 
years. Rev. xx. a. 

Dragon (dra'gon), a. Suitable for, or re- 
sembling dragons; pertoining to, performed | 

by, or consisting of, dragons; flei’ce; foi'mid- 
able. 

Beauty . . . had need the guard 

Of dragon watch with uneiichanted eye. Milton. 

Dragonade, Dragonnade (drag- on -ad', 
dr.ag-on-nad'), n. [From Fr. dragon, a 
dragoon.] One of a series of persecutions i 
of .['’rench Protestants in the reign of Louis i 
XIV. ; so named from dragoons generally I 
riding at tlie head of the troops and being I 
remarkable for ferocity. The dragonades ; 
drove many thousands of French Protestants | 
out of France. . 1 
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He learnt it .as he watched the dragonnades, the 
torture.s, tlie iiiiissacrt's of the Netherlands. 

Dragon-beam, Dragon-piece (dra'c.m- 
bein, di'ii'gon-pG.s), vi. In arch, a beiun or 
piece of timber bisecting tlie ainrle formed 
by the wall-plate at cornel's, used to receive 
and support tile foot of the hip-rafter. 
Dragonet (dra'gon-et), a. 1. A little (lr.agon. 
2. Tlie popular iiiime of the species of a 
genus (Callionyiinis) of fishes belonging to 
tlie goby family. .See CALi.ioNYMir.H. 
Dragon -flsli (dra'gon -flsii), n. Same as 
Dragonet, 2. 

Dragon-fly (dra'gon-lii), n.. The po]jular 
name of a family of iu.sects, Libellulidio, 
having large strongly reticulated wings, a 
large head 'with enormous eyes, a long boily, 
and strong iiorny niinulibtes, Tliey rival 
tlie butterflies in their Inius. and are of very 
powerful flight. Tlie great dragon-fly (yEsh- 
na- graudis) is aiioiit i inches long, and the 
largest of the Britisli species. Tliey are 
strong, swift of flight, and voracious, having 
Iieeii seen to devour a large butterfly.ln Ie.ss 
than a minute. 

Dragonisb (dra'gon-ish), a. In the form of 
a dragon;^ dragon-like. 

Dragonnee (dra-go-itii), a. In her. a term 
applied to a lion or other beast -whose upper 
lialf resembles tlie real animal but the lower 
half a dragon. 

Dragon-piece. See Dragon-beam. 
Dragon’s-blood (dra'gonz-bltid), n. Tlie 
popular name of tlie inspissated juice of 
various plants, as Calamus Draco, Draemna 
.Draco, Ptorocarpm Draco, Ac. (,See Duaiar- 
NA.) Obtained from such various sources, it 
has various properties, and is of diverse com- 
position. Dragon’s-blood i.s of a red colour, 
and is used for colouring spirit and turpen- 
tine varnishes, for tooth-tinctures and pow- 
ders, for staining marble, &c. 
Dragon’s-liead(dra'gonz-hed), -a. Aname of 
certain plaut.s of tlie genus Dracoceplialum 
(which see), of which term it is a translation.. 
—Dragon’s head and tail, in aslnni. the 
node,s of the planets, or the two point.s in 
whieli the orbits of the planets intersect the , 
ecliptic. ' 

Dragon-shell (dra'gon-.shel), n. A name 
given to a species of Patella or limpet. 
Dragon’S-'Virater (dra'gonz-w'ii-ter), n. A 
name given to a plant belonging to the 
genus Calla. 

Dragon’s-'wort (dra'gonz-w^rt), -)!.. A popular 
name of a plant belonging to the genus Arte- . 
misia. 

Dragon-tree (dra'gon-tre), n. The Draecena, 
Draco. See Drac.RN.4. 

Dragon-water (dra'gon- wji-ttlr), n. A medi- 
cinal remedy very popular in the earlier half 
of the seventeenth century. 

CardiiHS Ilenea'ictus 
Or dragan-mder may dos good upon him. 

Randolph, xOliCi, 

Dragoon (dra-gSn'), n. [Frqnidraf/oa, ashort 
species of c.arbine carried liy the original 
dragoons r.aised by Marshal Brissac in 1860, ; 
on the muzzle of which, from the old falile 
that the dragon spouts fire, the iiead of tlie 
monster -was worked. ] 1. A cavalry soldier. 

, In tiie British army there .are heavy iiud light 
dragoons, wdio .are now nearly alike in weight 
of men, horses, and appointments. The 
Scots Greys, established in 1683, were the 
first dragoons in the army. Originally dra- 
goons were a sort of mounted infantry, serv- 
ing on foot .and horseback, but now they 
serve on horsehaek only.— 2. t A dragonade. 
Eii. Eftrimo.— 8. A kind of pigeon. 

Dragoon (dra-gon'), v.t. 1 . I'o persecute by 
abandoning a place to the rage of soldiers, 

2. To enslave or reduce to subjection by 
soldiers. —3. To harass; to persecute; to 
compel to submit by violent measure.s; to :. 
force. 

The colonies may be influenced to anytiiing, but 
they can be n'rai'-oowfn; to nothing. Price. 

Dragoonade (dra-gon'M), w. Same as Dra- 
gonade. 

Dragoon-bird (dra-gon'bSrd), n. A black 
Brazilian bird (Cephalapteriis m-nattis), with 
a curious large umbrella-like crest of fea- 
thers above the hill. 

Dragoonert (dra-gbn'Gr), n. A dragoon. 
Drag-sheet (drag'shet), n. Haut. a contri- 
vance for lessening the drift of vessels in 
heavy gales of wind, being a sort of float- 
ing anchor formed of a square sheet, kept 
stretched by metallic bars, and having, a 
beam attached to it, whicli serves as a float . 
to the apparatus. 

Dragsman (dragz'man), n. A thief who 
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fallows fiirrases to cut airay luggage ir<uu 
hcfttw!. f!^Iang,J ■ ^ 

Urag-spriug: f In rmL (a)ii 

titroTij^ pK-icod near the back of tnu 

tender. It is attached by the ends to the 
ilragdiar which coimects the engine and 
tender, iiiul iiy the centre to the drag-har 
which connects the train to the tender. (6) A 
soring attached to the drag -bar to lessen 
the jerk when starting or increasing speed. 
Erailf (dral), nf. To toil. ‘ .gmitoii/ liis 
sheep-hook behind him,’ Dr. H. More. 
DraE t (drill), v. i. To trail or drag, 

Ifwe would keep oiir fjarinent cle.m, it is not .suffi- 
cient to wa.di it only, unless we h.ive a continual care 
to keep it front draiiin;^ in the dirt. Sonth. 

Drala (driin), v. t. [Probably from Sax. dre/Mj- 

iV/crt«,to strain, iuidalliedtodmi?(wliich see). 

The word has been bonwved by the French 
and German with little modification, Fr. 
(iruiner, G. ({m'liiven.} 1. To filter; to cause 
to pass throiigli some porous .substance. 

Salt water, *-ir«ie<i?througIi twenty vessels of e.irtli, 
bath become fresh. . Bacon. 

% To empty or clear of liquor by causing the 
liquor to drop or run off slowly; to e.xhaust 
any body df a liquid; as, to drain a vessel of 
■ its contents. 

We iviU (tVa:«‘» our dearest veins, 

But they shall be free. Bums:. 

3. To make dry; to exhaust of liquid by caus- 
ing it to flow off in channels or through 
poi-ons substances; as, to drain land; to 
drain a swamp or marsh.— 4. To empty; to 
exhaust; to draw off gradually; as, a foreign 
‘ WOT drains a country of specie. 

Ida stood draijCd of her force 
By many a varying influence. Tennyson. 

Brain (dn'm), v.{. l. To flow off gradually; 
as, let the water of low ground drain otf.— - 
2. To be emptied of liquor by flowing or 
dropping; as, let the vessel stand and drain; 
let tliB; cloth bang and drain. 

Brain (dran), n. 1. The act of draining or 
drawing off, or of emptying Jiy drawing off; 
gradual or continuous outflow or with- 
drawal. 

ThfifliwoKon agricutairallabourforraill-h.mcls, and 
the vast co.st of luacliinery which two or three sand- 
; stoniis dis.ab!ed, soon demaustrated his mistake. 

SiiC. Rev. 

2. A channel through \vMch water or other 
liquid flows off ; particularly, atrench or ditch 
to convey wat?r from wet laud ; a water- 
course; a sewer; a sink. Drains receive dif- 
ferent names according to their construc- 
tions and uses: thus-there are walled or 
box drains, barrel drains, triangular drains, 
arched drains, stone drains, brick drains, 

: wood drains, turf ctoains, earth drains, &c. 

8. pi. The grain from the mash-tub; as, 
brewer's dmins. 

Brainable (draii'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
drained. 

Brainage (dmiTaj), n. 1. A draining; a 
gradual flowing off of any liquid. —2. In 
engi7i. the system of drains and other works 
by which any town, surface, and the like, is 
freed from water; as, the drainage is skilfully 
executed. —-3. The art of draining; as, a 
man skilled in drainage.— i. The mode in 
which the waters of a country pass off hy 
" its streams and rivers; a.s, the drainage of 
this country is very intricate. —5. That which 
flows out of drains; the water carried away 
from a district by natural or other channels. 

6. The district drained; tiie area drained by 
a river-system; as, the drainage of the To, 

: .Thames, &c. . 

Drainer (dran'er), n. 1. One who drains; one 
who constructs channels for draining laud; 
as, a ditcher and drainer. —2. In oocileerg, 
a perforated plate for letting fluids eseape. 

3. A stream from a lake, morass, &c. ; as, the 
, Deven is the drainer of Loch Lomond,— 

4. One who or that which exhausts; as, war 
is a dmimr of a nation’s blood and treasure. 

Draiiling-engzne (dran'ing-en-jin), n. A 
pumping-engme for removing water from 
mines, low-lying lands, &c. 

Drainmg-plough (dnln'ing-plon), n. An im- 
plement used in foming drains. A popular 
kind in this country has three coulters, two 
. mould-boards, and a share. The middle 
. coulter is vertical and splits the soil in the 
middle, of tlie furrow; the two side coulters 
. : are inclinad, to cut the sloping sides of the 
^ drain, and the mould-boards lift the soil in 
two slices, which are delivered on each side 
of the ditch. The usual dimensions of a 
ditch thus made are 12 inches deep, 16 wide 
at top, and 8 at bottom, 

Drain-tae, Braining-tUe (dran'tii, dran'- 
nig-til), M. A hollow tile employed in the 


f(.irmation of drains, and often used in em- 
baulcmcnts to carry off the water into the 
.side-drains. . , . , 

Brain-trap (dran'trap), n. A contrivance 
to prevent the escape of foul air from tirams. 



Drain-trap,? shown in section. 

but to allow' tile passage of water into them. 
They are of various forms. In the traps re- 
presented above it will be seen that there 
must always be a certain quantity of water 
maintained to bar the way against tlie e.scape 
of the gas from the drain or .sewer. When 
additional liquid is conveyed to the trap 
there is of course an overflow into the drain. 
In the left-hand figure the gas is prevented 
from escaping by a metal plate thrown 
obliquely over the drain mouth and dipping 
into the water in the vessel beyond it. 
Drake (drak),». [Contr. fromaform enedrioe, 
eiidmke (Icel. andrika, O.H.G. antrecho, mi- 
tricho), a hypothetical masculine of .4. Sax. 
ened, a duck. This termination n'c, signify- 
ing a king, a governor, is in several of the 
Teutonic tongues affixed to the name of 
birds to express the male. 'Thus wn have 
Dan. due, a dove, duerilc, a male dove; and, 
a duck, andrik (Sw. andrake), a drake: 
Gt. etite, a duck, enterich, a drake, gan.s, a 
goose, geittseriah, a gander, &c. Ened is 
cog. with L. anas, anatis, a duck, ] 1. The mule 
of the duck kind.— 2. The silver shilling of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, having a mart- 
let, popularly called a draJee, as the mint- 
mark. It is popularly believed that themark 
is in allusion to Sir Francis .Drake, tlie famous 
admiral, but it is really the armorial cogniz- 
ance of Sir Richard Martin, who was made 
warden of the mint in the fourteenth year of 
Elizabeth’s reign.— 3. A species of fly used as 
bait in angling, called also Drake-Jly. ‘ 'I'lie 
dark drake-fly, good in August.’ Iz. Walton, 

The dra/ce will mount .steeple-height into the .lir; 
though lie is to be found in fl.igs and grass too, and 
indeed everywhere, high and low, in tlie river. 

Iz. Il'iilton. 

Drake t (drak), a, [L. draco, a dragon. See 
Dkagon.] a small piece of artillery. 

Two or tliree shot.s made at them by n couple of 
drakes made tlieiu stagger. Clarendoii. 

Drake-fly (drak-fli), n. See Dkake, 3. 
Drake-snone (drak'ston), n. A stone made 
to skim along the surface of water; the sport 
of making stones so skim. 

Dram (dram), m. [Contr. from dracJmia, 
(which see). ] 1, (a) In apotliecririe.i’ 

weight, a weight of the eighth part of an 
ounce, or 60 gTains. (6) In avomlupois 
weight, the sixteenth part of an ounce.— 
2. A small quantity. ‘ Any dram of mercy. ’ 
Shale. [Rare. ]— 3. As much spirituous 
liquor as is drunk at once; as, a dram of 
brandy. 

I could do this, and tliat witli no r.ash potion. 

But with a ling'ring dram, tliat sliould not work 
Maliciously like poison. Shall. 

4. Spirits; distilled liquors. Pope. 

Dram (dram), r.K To drink di’ams; to indulge 
in tlie use of ardent spirits. 

Drama (draTua), w. [Gr. drama, from dmu, 
to do, to act.) 1. A poem or composition 
representing a picture of human life, and 
accommodated to action, generally designed 
to be .spoken in character and represehted 
on the stage. The principal species of tlm 
drama are tragedy, comedy, and tlie tragic 
or grand oiiera; infeiior species ai’e tragi- 
comedy, opera-bouffe, farce, buiietta, and 
melodrama. 

The .Scriptures afford us a divine pastoral drama 
in the Song of Solomon. Miltoii. 

2. A series of real events invested with dra- 
matic unity and interest, . 

The drama and contrivance of God’s providence. 

Sharp, 

3. Dramatic composition or literature, 
as dramatic 
Macatday, 

4. All the circumstances contributing to the 
representation of a series of assumed real 
events on the stage, including the perform- 
ance of the actors, the compo.sition of the 
pieces, and all the adjuncts which a.sstst in 
giving’ reality and liveliness to the scenes; 


Sophocles made the Greek drama 
as was consistent with its original form. 


dramatic representation; as. he has a strong 
taste for the drama. 

It was on the support of these parts of the town 
that the piayliouses depended. The character of 
tiie drama became conformed to the character of 
its patrons. Mitcaulay. 

Dramatic, Dramatical (dni-mat'ik, dra- 
mat'ik-iil), a. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
drama; represented hy action; appropriate 
to or in the form of a drama; tlieatrical. 

Tlie materials wliich human life now supplies to 
the dramaiic poet give him a power to move our 
pity and terror sucli as ancient tragic art . . . did 
not and could not possess. Dr. Caird. 

2. Characterized by the force and fldidity 
appropriate to the drama ; as, a dramatia 
description; a drmnutio picture. 
Dramatically (dra-mat'ik-iil-li), adv. Dy re- 
presentation; in the manner of the drama; 
vividly and strikingly. 

Dramatis personge (dra'ma-tis per-s6'ne), 
n. pi. [L.] 'The persons of the drama; the 
characters in a play. 

Dramatist (dra'mat-ist), n. The author of 
a dramatic composition; a writer of phiv.s. 
Dramatizatole (dra'mat-iz-a-iii), a. That 
may be dramatized or converted into the 
form of a drama. 

Dramatize (dra'mat-iz), r.t. pret. & pp. 
dramatized; ppr. dramatizing. 'To compose 
in tiie form of the drama; or to give to a 
composition the form of a play. 

-At Riga, in 1=04. was ncteci n jiroiihetic play, tli.lt 
h, a lintiita/izcci extract from the history of the 
Oil! ami New Testaiuema. Tooke's Russia. 

Dramatixrgy (dra'mat-cr-ji), w. [Qr. dra- 
mafourgia, dramatic c(.)mposition--dr«'iMa, 
and eiyoii, work.] 'Tiie science which trctits 
of the rules of composing a drama and re- 
presenting it on the stage, as far as the 
subject can lie brouglit iimha' general rules; 
tlie art of dramatic poetry and representa- 
tion. 

Drammen-timher, Dram-timher (dram'- 
iiieii-tiiiib-dr, ‘drain'timb-er), u. The iiania 
given to battens from Dravrmm, a port in 
irorway. 

Di-ammock (dram'mok), n, A thick raw 
mixture of meal and water. [Seotcli.] 
Drani-sliop (drani'shop), u, A slio]i wiiere 
spirits are sold in drams or other small 
qna,ntitie.s, chiefly to ho drunk at the coun- 
ter. 

Drank, pret. of drink. 

Drank (drangk), n. A local term for wild 
oats or darnel grass. 

Drap (drit), n. [Fr. ] A cloth for summer’s 
wear. 

Drap (drap), n, A drop; a small fpiantity. 
[.Scotch.] 

Drape (drap), v.i, pret. & pp. draped; ppr. 
draping. [Fr. draper, to drape, from drap, 
doth.] 1. To cover or invest with dothing or 
doth; to dispo.«e drapei-y about for use or 
ornament. * .Sculpt tire dmywd from head to 
foot.' Teii>nj!ion.-~2.i To liaiiter; to jeer; to 
satirize: this sense is derived from painter.s 
representing ludimnis or satirical scenes, 
oil C!invu.s, (fee. 

Dl'apet (drap), r.i. To make cloth. 

Draper (drap 'or), n. [FT. tlrnpie.r, from 
draper, to cover wn'tii cloth, from drap, 
cloth.] Gue who sells cloths; a dealer in 
cloths; as, a linen-dra-per or W'mdlen-dreya'r. 
Draperied (drii'per-ld), a. Furnished witli 
draper, V. 

Drapeiy (dnlj/c-ri), n. [Fr. draperie. .See 
DiurE, V. t, J 1. 'JTie occupation 1 >i a draper; 
the trade of selling or making elotli. — • 

2. Cloth; stuffs of wool or linen.— 3. ’The 
clothes or hangings with 'H'hich any oiijw-t 
is draped or Imiig; sticeiiically, in mdp. ami 
painting, the repre.seritation of the clothing 
or dress of Inmian figures; also, tai»c.«try,. 
hiingings, curtains, &c. 

Drapeti (drrqTet), n. Cloth; coverlet; table- 
cloth. 

T.iWcb . . . rtwiy digilt wiili (fra/efi festivEill. 

S/auer. 

Drappie (drap'pi), w. A little ilrojr, a small 
quantity. [Scotdi.] 

We’re Ilf! thatfoii, 

Blit just a oil!’ f’c. Bums. ■ 

Drapplt (drap 'it), p. and «. Dropped.— 
iJrappit-cgi/, a poached egg. [.Scotdi,] 
Drastic (ara.-i'tikk «. IGr. dritstikti.i, from 
drtui, to do, to art. j Powerful; acting with 
strength or viylcncc; eUicaciims; a.s, u dim- 
f<c cathaitie. 

I iiicliiie to the belief tli.it, as w, Iter, iiaie, and 
make mortar, so i’erS.iiii tempi-rameius m.trry weSI, 
and by well iiiaii.iijed c.tmr.itietie!-. develop ns 
a character as tlie J-menuu, . 

Drastic (dras'tik), «. A medicine which 
speedily and effectually purges. 


Pate, fill’, fat, fftll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, miive; tube, tub, bull; 


oil, 'pound; ii, .''’r. alufuc; y, .Sc. icy. 



Drat (dnvt), v.f. (PndiaWy eoiitmeted from 
’Od rot I A verV) exjiressive of a mild form 
of oath; to apply the word ‘drat' to, 

Thequintain was ‘ timtfed’imd ‘ bothered,' and very 
generally .-matheinatizetl by all the mothers wlio hiid 
young sons. Trollojie. 

Dratigll (draf), n. Same as Braff. 

DrattgM (draft), n. [IVom Araio, drag. See 
Dll AFT.] 1. The act of drawing; as, aliorse 
or ox fit for draught— “i. The capacity of 
being drawn ; the yielding to a force which 
draw,s or drags; aa, a cart or plough of easy 
draught. -~‘i. The drawing of liquor into the 
mouth and throat; the act of drinking. 

In his hands he took the goblet, but a while the 
dratij'htfo'rbava. Trench. 

4. The quantity of liquor drunk at once. 

Low lies that house where nut-brown drauffkts in. 
spired. Goldsmith. 

5. The act of delineating, or that which is 
delineated ; a representation by lines, as 
the figure of a house, a machine, a fort, &o., 
described on paper ; a drawing or first 
sketch; an outline. 

Her pencil drew wli.-ite’er her soul designed, 

And oft the happy draught surpass’d the image in 
her mind. Dryden. 

e. The act of drawing a net; a sweeping of 
the water for fish. 

Upon tlie draught of a pond, not one fish was left. 

Hall. 

7. That which is taken by sweeping with a 
net; as, a draught of fishes. Luke v. 9.— 

8. The drawing or hending of a bow; the 
act of shooting with a bow and arrow. 

She sent an arrow forth with mighty draught. 

Spenser. 

9. The act of drawing men from a military 
force; also, the forces drawn; a detachment. 
See Bkaft.— 10. A sink or drain ; a privy. 
Mat. XV. 17. 

Hang them or stab them, drown them in a draught, 
Confound by some course. Shai. 

11. An order for the payment of money; a 
liill of exclinnge. See Duaft.— 12. The depth 
of water necessary to float a ship, or the 
depth a ship sinks in water, especially when 
laden; as, a ship of 12 feet draxujht. If 
tlie vessel is fully latlen it is termed the 
load-water draught; if unloaded, the light- 
water draught. —13. A small allowance on 
weigliable goods made by the sovereign to 
the importer, or by the seller to the buyer, to 
insure full weight.— 14. A sudden attack or 
drawing tm an enemy.— 15. A writing com- 
posed.— 10. A mustard poultice; a mild blis- 
ter. —17. t Stratagem. 

I conceive the maimer of your h,indling of the ser- 
vice, by drawing’ suddmn lirauj^/t/s upon the enemy 
■when he iooketli not for you. SJiensey. 

18. In iiwitldiiig, tlie bevel given to the 
pattern for a casting, in order that it may 
be drawn from the sand without injury to 
the mould.— 19. In masonry, a line on the 
surface of a stone licwn to the breadth of 
the chisel,— 20. A current of air moving 
tlirough iin inclosed or confined .space, a.s 
through a room or up a chimney.— 21. A 
move in the game of chess or in similar 
games. Hence— 22. pi. A game resembling 
chess played on a bo.ard divided into sixty- 
fom- checkered squares. Each of the two 
players is provided with twelve pieces or 
‘men’ placed on every alternate square at 
each end of the board. The men are moved 
forward diagonally to the right or left one 
square at a time, the object of each player 
being to capture all his opponent’s men, or 
to hem them in so. that they cannot move. 
A piece can be captured only when the 
square on the diagonal line behind it is un- 
occupied. When a player succeeds in mov- 
ing a piece to the furtiher end of the bo.arcl 
(tlie crown -head), that piece becomes a 
‘king,’ and has the power of moving or cap- 
turing diagonally backwards or forwards.— 
Draught of a chimney, the rate of motion of 
the ascensional current of heated air and 
other gases in a chimney, and which depends 
on the difference of tlie density of tlie rarefled 
column insnle the chimney, as compared 
with an equal column of the external atmo- 
sphere, or on the difference of height of 
the two columns of elastic fluid, supposing 
them reduced to the same standard of den- 
sity. The velocity of the current is the 
same as that of a heavy body let fall front 
a lieiglit equal to the difference in height of 
two such aerial columns. Draughts may be 
produced or increased (a) by a blast which 
rarefies the air above tlie flre(a Mast draught), 
or (5) by blowers whicli compress the air be- 
neath the lire (a forced draught).-— Angle of 
draught. When a power is applied to drag 


or roll a body over a plain surface it has to 
overcome two obstacles: one is the friction 
with the surface over winch the body slides 
or rolls, and the other is the weight of tlie 
body itself. There is in every case a certain 
direction of the drawing power which is 
best adapted to ovei*come these conjoined 
obstacles; and the angle m.ade by the line 
of draught with the plane over which the 
body is drawn is termed the angle of draught. 
For the power to have most effect the angle 
of draught should be equal to that angle at 
which the plane itself should be inclined 
to the horizon in order to make the body 
move down it without any drawing force. — 
On drawjht, drawn or to bo had directly 
from the cask, as ale, porter, <S;e. 

Draught (draft), v. t. To draw out; to sketch 
roughly; to call forth. See Draft. 
Draught (draft), a. l. Used for drawing; a.s, 
a draught horse.— 2. That is drawn from the 
barrel or otlier receptacle in wliich it is 
kept; as, draught ale. 

Draught-har (draf t'biir), n. A bar to which 
the traces are attached in harnessing horses 
or other animals for draught purposes; a 
swing-tree or swingle-tree. 

Draught-board (draftTiord), n. A check- 
ered board for playing draughts. 

Draught - compasses (draft'knm-pas-ez), 
n. pi. Compasses with movable points used 
for drawing the finer lines in mechanical 
drawings, as plans, <fec. 

Draught-engine (draft'en-jin), n. A steam- 
engine used for pumping. 

Draught -hook (draft'hok), n. A large 
hook of iron fixed on the cheeks of a can- 
non carriage, there being two on each side, 
one near the trunnion-hole and the other at 
the train, used in drawing the gun back%vard 
and forward by means of draught ropes. 
Draught-house (draft'bous), n. A house 
for the reception of filth or waste ni.atter. 
Draughtsman (drafts'man), n. i. A man 
who draws writings or designs, or one who 
is skilled in such drawings.— 2. One who 
drinks drams; a tippler. [Rare.] 

Tlie wholesome restorative above mentioned {water 
gruel) may be given in tavern-kitchens to all the 
morning araitghtsmen within the walls when they 
call for wine before noon. Tatler. 

Draughtsmanship (flrafts'man-shlp), n. 
The office or work of a draughtsman. 
Draughty (draft'i), a. Of or pertaining to 
a draught or draughts; exposed to draughts; 
as, a draughty hall. 

Drave (driiv), the old and poetical pret. of 
drive. 

Prince Geraint 

Drave the long spear a cubit thro’ his breast. 

Tennyson. 

Dravidian (dra-vid'i-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Dravida or Dravira, the name of an old 
province of India; specifically, applied to a 
family of tongues spoken in South India, 
Ceylon, &c., supposed by some to be Tura- 
nian, by others to belong to the Aryan class 
of languages. It includes Tamil, Telugu, 
Cauarese, Malayfilam or Malabar. Called 
also Tamilian. 

Drawtclra), v.t. pret. drew; pp. draton; ppr. 
drawing. [A softened form of drag (which 
see).] 1. To pull along after one; to haul; 
to cause to advance by force applied in front 
of the thing moved or at the fore end, as 
by a rope or chain.— 2. To pull out; as, to 
dr aio a sword or dagger from its sheath; to 
unsheath; hence, to draw the sioord is to 
wage war,— 3. To bring by compulsion; to 
cause to come. 

Do not rich men oppress you, and dra 7 v you before 
the judgment-seats? Jam. ii. 6. 

4. 'To bring out from some receptacle; as, to 
dmw water from a well.— 5. To let nm out; 
to extract; as, to draw wine from a cask; to 
di-ato blood from a vein.— 6. To suck; as, 
to draw the breasts.— 7. To attract; to cause 
to move or tend toward itself; to allure; 
as, a magnet dratvs a piece of iron. 

Like birds the charming serpent draws. Tennyson, 

8. To cause to turn toward the subject of the 
verb; to cause to be directed towards itself 
as a centre; to engage; as, a beauty or a popu- 
lar speaker draws the eyes of an assembly, 
or draws their attention.— 9. To inhale ; to 
take into the lungs; as, there I fli’st drew 
air; 1 draw the sultry air.— 10. To take from 
an oven; as, to draw bread.— 11. To cause a 
part or parts of to slide; to pull more closely 
togetheivor apart; as, to draiu a curtain; to 
draw a knot— 12.. To extract; as, to draw 
spirit from grain or juice.— 13. To move gra- 
dually or slowly; to extend. 


How long her face tr, draw) 

In some similes, men draw their comparisons into 
minute particiilar.s of no importance. h'eltim. 

15. To give vent to or utter in a lingering 
manner; as, to draw a groan; to draw a deep 
sigli.— 16. 'To form between two points; to 
nm or extend, as by a marking in.stnnnent, 
or by construction of any kind ; as, to 
draw a line on paper, or a line of circum- 
vallation.— 17. To repre.sont by lines drawn 
on a plain surface; to fom a picture or 
image; hence to describe in ■words or to re- 
present in fancy; as, to draw the figure of a 
man; the orator drew an admirable picture 
of human misery. —18. To derive; to deduce; 
to have or receive from some source, cause, 
or donor; as, to draw consolation from di- 
vine promises; to draw arguments from 
facts, or inferences from circumstantial evi- 
dence.— 19, To allure; to entice; to lead by 
persuasion or moral influence; to excite to 
motion. 

Men shall arise, speaking perverse things, to draw 
away disciples after them. Acts xx. 50. 

20. To lead, as a motive; to induce to move. 
My purposes do dra 7 u me much about. Sltak, 

21. To receive from customers or jiatrons; to 
earn ; to gain ; as, the shopkeeper drew a 
hundred pounds.— 22. To receive or take, as 
from a fund orstore; as, to draw money from 
a bank or from stock in trade. —23. ’I'li bear; 
to produce ; as, a bond or note draws interest ^ 
from its date.— 24. 'To extort; to force out; 
as, his eloquence dreic tears from the audi- 
ence; to draw sighsor groans.— 25. To wrest; 
to distort; as, to draw tlie Scriptures to one’s 
fancy. —26. 'To compose; to write in due 
form; to form in writing; as, to draw a me- 
morial; to draw adeedorwilI.~27. To take 
out of a box or wheel, as tickets in a lottery; 
to receive or gain by such drawing; as, to 
draw a number in the lottery; to draw a 
prize.— 28. To extend; to stretch; as, to draw 
wire; to draw a piece of metal by beating, 
&c.— 29. ’To sink into the water, or to require 
a certain depth of water for floating; as, a , 
ship draws 15 feet of water.— 30. To bend; 
as, to dram the bow.— 31. To eviscerate; to 
pull out the bowels; as, to draw poultry; to 
hang, draw, and quarter a felon.— 32. t To 
take away; to withdraw. 

Go wash thy face, and drato thy action. Shah, 
— To draw a hadger, fox, &c., to drag or 
force it from its cover.— To dra'iu a cover, to 
search it for game,— To draiv a game, to 
bring it to an inconclusive finisli.— 2'odraw 
back, to receive back, as tluties on goods for 
exportation. — To draiv in, (a) to contract; 
to pull to a smaller compass; to pull back ; 
as, to draiv in. the reins. (6) to collect ; to 
bring together. 

A dispute in which everythinjj is dretwn in to 3i»ive 
colour to the argument. Lceke, ■ . 

(c) To entice, allui'e, or Inveigle; as, to draw 
m others to support a measure.— 7'o draw 
off, (a) to draw from or away; also, to with- 
draw; to abstract; as, to draiv off the mind 
from vain amusements. (6) ’To draw or take 
from; to cause to flow from; as, to draw off 
wine or cider from a vessel, (c) To extract 
by distillation.— To draw; on, (a) to allure; 
to entice; to persuade or cause to follow. 
The reluctant may be drawn on by kindness 
or caresses. 

Some thought that Philip did but trifle tvith her, 
Some that she but held off to (fravv him fl«. 

Tennyson. 

(5) To occasion; to invite; to bring on; to i 
cause. 

Under colour of war, which either his negligence i 
dmo an, or his practices procured, lie levied a .sub- . 
sidy. Hayivard. y 

—To draiv over, (a) to raise or cause to come 
over, as in a still. (6) To persuade or induce i 
to revolt from an opposing ptirty, and to ; 
join one’s own party; as, some men may be 
draivn over by interest, others by ieav.—To 
draw out, {a) to lengthen; to stretch by. 
force; to extend. (S) To lengthen in time; 
to protract; to cause to continue. 

Thy unkindness shall his death ofranj o"? 

To lingering sufferance. Slialf, 

Wilt thou be angry with us for ever? wilt thou 
(fnrw thine anger to all genetation.s? 

P.S. Ixxxv. S- 

(e) To cause to issue forth; to draw off, as 
liquor from a cask, (d) 'I’o extract, as the 
spirit of a substance, (e) To bring forth; 
to elicit, by questioning or address; to cause ; 
to be declai’ed ; to call forth ; as, to draw 
out facts from a witness. (/) 'To detach; 
to separate from the main body ; as, to . 


They dretv themselves more westerly. Jialeigh. 
ch, c/iain; tb, »8c. loc/i; g, po; j, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, singr; ?EH, t7ien; til, fMn; w, tdg; 'wli, whig; zh, azure. —See KlSY. 
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14, To lengthen; to extend in length, 

shah. 
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draw ait a iiki «ir iwrty of men. (ij) T» 
r.Hitti! in linttle; to unuy in a 
driur imirther, to oolleut oi’ Ik? colUic.tea. 
~7Vi ilniw np, raise; to lift; to elevate, 
(ft) 'Co toi'Hi' in oriler of b.attle; to sirray. 
((') '!'o cioui'ioso in due fonn, as a writing; 
to form in writing; as, to draw up n deed; 
in d/fiw up iipimn-. 

Draw (di'.i). r.i. 1. To pull; to e.xen strength 
in ili.iw iti”, 

-In iieiffT . . . which hrit.li tint dniw/i in the yoke. 

Dent xkL 3. 

2 . 'I’o act or liave influence, .us a vveiglit. 

VVritch till- lias of the mind, that it may not itra^v 
t^rj much. Atidmm. 

'Co shrink; to contoct. ‘To draw into 
less room.' Ilacmi.~~i. To advance; to ap- 
pro.tch; to u-sort or betake one’s self to; .us, 
the day dmim toward everang. 

T)u’ lieucls of all lier peojile to Jiie, 

With tiupjilication both of knees and tongue. 

Tennyson. 

i>. To be tilled or inflated 'with wind, so as 
to pres.son and advance a ship in her course; 
as, the sails draw.— fi. To unsheathe a. sword; 
a.-!, druw and defend thyself; he drew upon 
me. —7. To tiBB dr practise the art of deline- 
ating lignres; as, hedr®p,s' with exactness. 

. 8. To collect the, mtitter of an ulcer or 
abscess: to cause to suppurate; to excite to 
infianmiation, maturation, and discharge; 
as, an episirastic draiod well— 9. To make a 
flraft or written demand for payment of a 
sum of money upon a person; as, he drew 
upon me for fifty pounds. 

You nmy liraw cm me for the expenses of your 
journey. y«J'. 

10. 'J’o he su.seeptihle to the action of draw- 
ing or pulling; as, the cart draws easily. — I'o 
drav' hack, (a) to retire; to move back; 
to withdraw', (b) To renounce the faith; to 
apostatize.— To draw; near or nigh, to ap- 
proacli; to come pear.— To draio off, to ro- 
to retreat; as, the company dreiv off 
by degrees.— To draw on, (a) to advance; to 
approach; as, the day drama on. (6) To gain 
on; to approach in pursuit; as, the ship 
dreio outlie flying frigate.— To draio up, to 
form ill regular order; to assume a certain 
order or Jirrangement ; as, the troops drew 
itp in front of the piilaoe; the fleet dreio itp 
in a semich’cle.— To draw by, to come to an 
end. 

The foolish neigliboura come anti go. 

And tease her till the day (frimj, fly. : Tennyson. 
~To draw dry foot, in omrdng, to trace 
the marks of the foot of an animal, without 
the scent. 

A hound that runs counter and yet dratas dry foot 
well. Shaf:. 

Di'aw (drii), n. 1. The act of drawing.— 
2. The lot or chance drawn.— 3, That part 
•Of a drawbridge w'hicti is drawn up.— 4. A 
drawn game; the result of a game when 
, neither party gains the advantage; as, the 
match ended in a draw. 

Drawahle (dra'a-hl), a. That may he drawn. 
Drawback (dr.a'b.uk), Ti. l. Money or an 
amount paid hack; usually, a certain 
amount of duties or customs dues paid back 
or remitted to an importer when he exports 
goods that he has previously imported and 
paid duty on, as, for instance, tobacco, &c.; 
or a certain amount of excise paid back or al- 
lowed on the exportation of home manufac- 
tuim— 2. Any loss of adviiiitage or deduc- 
tion from profit, value, success, or the like; 
a discouvagciuont or hindrance; a disad- 
vantage. 

The avarice of Henry VII, . . . must be deemed 
a cirmuitack from the wisdom ascribed to him. 

Hallant. 

Draw-bolt (drs-'hOlt), n. A oouiiling-pin 
(which see). 

Draw-bore (din'lidr), n. In carp, a hole 
pierced through a tenon, nearer to the 
shoulder than the holes through the cheeks 
are to the abutment in which the shoulder 
is to come into contact, so that a pin when 
driven into it will draw' these parts together. 
-Draw-bore pin, a joiner’s tool, consisting 
of a solid piece or pin of steel, tapoi’ed from 
the handle, used to enlarge the pin-holes 
which arc to .secure a mortise ,'nul tenon, and 
to bring the shoulder of the rail close home 
to the abutment on the edge of the style. 
When tliis is effected the draw-bore pin is 
removed, and the hole filled up with a 
wooden peg. 

Draw^bore (di'a'bor), o.t. To make a draw- 
bore in; ,as, to draw-bore a tenon. 

Draw-boy (draTioi), n. A boy who helped 
a weaver in drawing the hecldles to form 
the pattern of the cloth he was weaving. 


Pate, far, fat, fall; me, met, Mr 


Drawbridge (dra'lirij), n. A bridge wdncli 
may lie ilrawu up or lut down to admit or 
hinder communication, as before the gate 
of a town or castle, or over a navigable 
river. Drawbridges as applied to fortifica- 
tions date only from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. At first they spanned 
tlie fosse joining the gate of the fort or of 
the advanced work vvith its outer bank. 
Later drawbridges formed only tlie inner 
portion of the platform of the bridge, the 
outer portion being stationary. In case_ of 
danger the drawbridge was raised by chains 
attached to levers projecting from the wall 
at a proper distance above it, w'hich levers 
were elevated by heavy w'eights attached to 
their inner extremities, the wall forming 



Drawbridge, Chateiut of Montargis, I-rimce. 

the fulcrum. When raised the drawbridge 
formed a barricade before the gate, thus 
offering a twofold obstacle to the assailant 
—a chasm and a strengthened bander. In 
navigable rivers and canals, the drawbridge 
usually consists of two movable platforms, 
which may be opened horizontally to let 
a vessel pass through, Modern drawbridges 
to locks, dooks, Ac., are generally made to 
open horizontally, and the movable portion 
is called a bascule, balance, orlifting bridge, 
a turning, swivel, or swing bridge, or a 
rolling bridge, in accordance with the mode 
in which it is made to open. 

Drawcansir (dra'kan-sir), n. [Eronr Draw- 
cansir, a burlesque character of tremendous 
fighting powers in the comedy of ‘The Re- 
hearsal,’ written in 1663-4 by D. Villiers, 
second Duke of Buckingham (died 1688). In 
a battle he kills all the combatants on both 
sides, ‘sparing neither friend nor foe,' and 
then makes a speecli full of braggadocio.] 
A blustering braggart; a bully. 

The leader was of an ugly look and gigantic stat- 
ure ; he acted like a Drawcansir^ sparing neither 
friend nor foe* Addison. 

Draw-cut (diu'kut), n. A single cut with a 
knife in a plant, cfec. 

D,rawee (dra-SO, n. 'The person on whom 
an order or liill of exchange is drawn; the 
payer of a hill of exchange. 

Drawer (drii'er), n. l. One who draws or 
pulls; one who takes ivater from a well; one 
wlio draws liipior from a ca,sk; specifically, 
a waiter. Shalc.~2. Tiiat wliich draws or 
attracts, or lias the power of attraction.- - 
3. He who draws a bill of exchange or an 
order forthe payment of money.— i A slid- 
ing box in a table, desk, Ac,, which is drmvn 
out at pleasure; one of a set of sueli boxes 
in a case or bureau. — o. pi. An under garment 
worn on the legs and lower part of the body 
by both sexes.— C'/it’.sf of drawers, a case of 
sliding boxes or drawers for bolding vari- 
ous articles of dress, linen, Ac. 

Draw-gate (dra'gat), n. 'The valve of a 
sluice. 

Draw-gear (dra'ger),?!. 1. A harness adapted 
for draught-horses.— 2. The apparatus or 
jmrts by which railway carriages are coupled 
together, Ac. , I 

Drawgloves (dr.^'gluvz), n. pi. An old 
game that consisted in representing words 
by the fingers. 

Draw-head (dra'hcd), n. 1 . In rail, almffor 
to which a coupling is attached. —2. In spin- 
ning, a contrivance in which the slivers are 
lengthened and receive an additional twist. 
Drawing (driring),_w. l. The act of pulling, 
haiiluig, or attracting, —2. The act of repre- 


plne, pin; note, not, move; tflhe, tub, bull; 


senting the appearance or figures of objoots 
on a plain surface, liy means of lines and 
shades, as with a pencil, crayon, pen, com- 
passes, Ac. ; delineation.— 3. The distribution 
of jirizes and blanks in a lottery.— 4. ’The 
amount of money taken for sales in a sliop 
or otiier trading establishment: usually in 
the plural 

Drawing-awl (dra'ing-al), n. An awl having 
a hole near the point in which the thread is 
inserted so that it may be pushed through 
in sewing. 

Drawing-bench (dra'ing-bensh), n. An 
apparatus in which strips of metal are 
brought to an exact thickness and width by 
being drawn through a gaged opening made 
by two cylinders at the required distance 
apart and prevented from rotating. 
Drawing-board, (dra'ing-hord), n. A board 
on which paper is stretched for drawing on 
or for painting on in water colours, Ac. 
Drawing-compass (dra'ing-kom-pas), n. A 
pair of compasses one leg of which has a 
pen or pencil attached to or forming part 
of it. 

Drawing-frame (dra'ing-fram), Ji. A ma- 
chine in which the slivers of cotton, wool, 
Ac., from the carding-engine are attenuated 
by jiassing through consecutive piair.s of 
rollers, each pair revolving at a higher s] leed 
than its predecessor. 

Drawing-knife (dia'ing-nif), n. In carp. 
an edge toiil for making an incision into 
the surface of a piece of wood along the 
path which the saw is to follow, and so pre- 
I venting the teetli tearing tlie surface. 
Drawing-master (drft'ing-mas-ter), n. One 
who teaches the art of drawing. 
Drawing-paper (clrii'ing-pa-periM. A large- 
sized variety of stout paper used for making 
■ drawings on: for pencil drawing a white 
sort is generally used; for clialk drawing it 
is usually tinted. 

Drawing-pen (drying-pen), n. A pen used 
in drawing lines. 

Drawing -pencil (drying -pen-sil), n. A 
black-lead pencil used in di’awing. 
Drawinf-room (dry'ing-rhm), n. [Coutr. 
from withdrawiiig-ruom, a I’oom to which 
the company withdraws from the dining- 
room.] 1. A room appropriated for the 
reception of company ; a room in wliich 
distinguished personages hold levees, or pri- 
vate persons receive parties.— 2. The com- 
pany assembled in a drawing-room. 

He would amaze a rirmvin/r-reom by .suddenly 
ejaculating a clause of the Lora's Prayer. 

y^ohnson. 

3. The formal reception of evening company 
at a court, or by persons in high station; ai 
to hold a draiuing-rooin.—i. The apartment 
in an engineer’s shop where patterns and 
plans are prepared. 

Drawing-slate (drying-slat), n. A fine- 
grained compact clay, containing a large 
amoimt of carbonaceous matter, and usnally 
found in connection with metaniorphic 
rocks, as elay-slate, gneiss, Ac. It is .same- 
times called Black-chalk, and is used as a 
marking or drawing material. 

Draw-khife (draliif), n. Same as Drawing- 
knife. 

Drawl (dral), v.t. [A dim. form from draw 
or drag. See Drag. Comp. D. drulcn, to 
linger.] To utter or pronounce in. a slow 
lengthened tone; to while away in an indo- 
lent manner. 

Thus, sir, does she constantly drawl out her time, 
without either profit or satisfaction. yohnson. 

Drawl (dral), v.i. To speak with slou- utter- 
ance. 

Drawl (dral), n. A lengthened utterance of 
the voice. 

Draw-latcb t (dralaeh), n. A thief; a rob- 
ber; a waster. 

Drawlingly (drallng-li), adv. In a drawling 
manner; with a slow, hesitating, or length- 
ened utterance. 

Drawlingness (drallng-nes), n. A slow, 
lirotracted, or hesitating mode of utterance. 
Draw-link (dralingk), u. A link for con- 
necting two carriages of a train togethei'. 
Drawn, (di-an), p. and a. [See Draw,] 

1. Pulled ; hauled ; allured ; attracted ; de- 
lineated; extended; extracted; derived; de- 
duced; written.— 2. Undecided, from botli 
parties having equal advantage and neither 
a victory; as, a drawn liattle. ‘A drawn 
game.' Addison.— ‘6. With a sword drawn, 
‘Wily are you drawn?’ Shak.—i. Moved 
aside, as a curtain; unclo.sed nr closed.— 
fi. lOviseerated ; as, a drawn fowl — Drawn 
and quartered, disembowelled and out into 
pieces.— 6. Induced, as by a motive; as, men 
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aru drawn together by similar views, or by 
motives of interest. ~7. In a dilfused or 
melted state; as, dfmM-n butter. 

Draw-net (dra'uet), ». A net for catching 
th(! larger "sorts of fowls, made of pack- 
thread, with wide meshes. 

Draw-plate (dra'phlt), n. A stout plate of 
sliear steel, i»ierced with a graduated series 
of conical holes, for drawing wire through 
in order to reduce and elongate it. 
.Draw-spring (dra'siirmg), n. An apparatus 
consisting of a cylinder, having a piston-rod 
with india-rubber bands fitted to it, and a 
diaiii to whicli the tow-rope of a boat or 
cable of a ship at anchor is made fast, the 
oliject of the apparatus being to take off 
the recoil or shock in case of the tow-rope 
or cable breaking. 

Draw-well (dra'vVel), n. A deep rvell, from 
which water is drawn by a long cord or 
pole and a bucket. 

Dray (dra), n. [A. Sa-v. drcege, from dragan. 
See DBAS, Draw, ] l. A low cart or carriage 
on heavy wlieels, .sucli as those used l)y 
brewei’s; a sledge; a rude sort of cart with- 
out wheels.— 2. See Deey. 

Drayage (dra'aj), n. 1. The use of a dray.— 
2. Charge for the use of a dray. 

Dray-oart (dra'kart), n. A dray. 
Dray-Eorse (driVhor.s), n. A horse used for 
drawing a dray. 

Drayman (dra'man), 11. A man who attends 
a dray. 

Dray-plough (dnVplou), «, An old kind 
of plough. 

Drazelt (draz'l), n. [O.E. drnssell, a .slut. 
Probably from drosn.J A dirty woman; a 
shit. 

That when the time’s expir'd, the i^yassls 
For ever may become liis viissals. Hudihras. 

Dread (dred), w. [A, Sax. clrmd, fear, drm- 
dan, (m-drcedmi, to fear, O.S. antdrAclan, 
andrdddn, O.H.G. intrdtan.) 1. Great fear i 
or apprehension of evil or danger: as, the 
dread of evil ; the dread of suffering ; the 
dread ot the divine displeasure.— 2. Awe; 
fear united with respect; terror. 

The fenr of you, and the dread of you, shall be 
upon every beast of the earth. Gen. ix. iz. 

Shall not ills eltcellency make you afraid ! and his 
faU on you? Jobxiii. ii. 

8, The cause of fear; the person or the thing 
dreaded. 

Let him be yoUr Is. viii, 13. 

Syn. Awe, affright, fright, terror, horror, 
alarm, panic. 

Dread (ilred), a. 1 . Exciting great fear or 
apprehension. ‘A dread eternity! how 
■surely, mine.’ Young. ~2. Terrible; fright- 
ful. 

So sliould a murderer look, so dread, so grim, 

SftaA 

8. Awful; venerable in the highest degree; 
as, dread sovereign; dread majesty; dread 
tribunal. 

Dread (dred), r.t. To fear in a great degree; 
as, to dread the approach of a storm. 

Dread (dred), v. i. To be In great fear. 

Dread not, neitlier be afr.tid of them. Deut. i. 23. 


Dreadlesstdred'Ies), a, 1. Fearless; hold; not 
intimidated; undaunted ; free from fear or 
terror ; intrepid. ‘ That dreadless heart.' 
Gascoigne.— 2. Exempt from dread or fear 
of danger; secure. ‘Safe in his dreadless 
den.’ Spenser. 

Dreadlessness (dred'les-nes), n. Fearless- 
ness; undauntednc.ss; freedom from feiir or 
terror; boldness. 

Dreadlyt (dred'li). a. Dreadfully. ‘This 
dreadhj spectacle.’ Spenser. 
Dreadnaught, Dreadnought (dred'nat), n. 

1. A person or something that fears nothing; 
hence, a tliick cloth with a long pile, used 
for warm clothing or to keep off rain.— 

2. A garment made of such cloth. 

Dream (drem), n. [Probably tiie .same word 

as the A. Sax. dredm, though tlie latter 
means joy, melody, song; 0. Fris. drAiii, D. 
drooni, G. traum, O. Sax. dr&m, dream.] 

1. The thought or series of thouglits of a 
person in sleep. We apply dream, in the 
singular, to a series of thought.s which occupy 
the mind of a sleeping person, in which he 
imagines he has a view of real tilings or 
transactions. A dream is a series of thoughts 
not under the command of reason, and hence 
wild and irregular. —2. In xSarip. impre.s- 
sions on the minds of sleeping persons made 
by divine agency; as, God came to Abirnelech 
in a dream. Gen. xx, 3. — Joseph was warned 
by God in a dream. Mat. ii. 12.— 3. A mat- 
ter which has only an Imaginary reality; a 
visionary scheme or conceit; a vain fancy; 
a wild conceit; an unfounded suspicion. 

They live together and they dine tog’ether; but the 
man is himself and the woman herself; that dream of 
love is over, as everything- else is over in life. 

Thackeray. 

Dream (drem), r.f. pret. dreamed or dreamt; 
ppi’. dreaming. 1. To have ideas or images 
in the mind in the state of sleep: with of 
before a noun; as, to dream of a battle; to 
dream of an absent friend.— 2. To think; to 
imagine; as, he little dreamed of his ap- 
proaching fate.— 3. To think idly. 

They dream on in a course of reading, without 
digesting. Lec^e. 

Dream (drem), v. t. To see In a dream. ‘ And 
dreamt the future fight.’ Dryden. 

Mnn errs not that lie deems 
His welfare his true .liin. 

He err.s because he dreanir 
The world does but exist that welfare to bestow. 

Mai, Arnold. 

—To dream away, to pass in reverie or in- 
action; to spend idly; as, to dream away 
one's life. 

Dreamer (drem'er), n. 1 . One who dreams. 

2. A fanciful man ; a visionary; one who 
forms or entertains vain schemes; as, a poli- 
tical dreamer. 

He must be an idle dreamer. 

Who leaves the pie and gnaws the streamer. Prior. 

3. A mope; a sluggard— 4. One who has 
visions or dreams; an interpreter of dreams. 

They said one to another, Behold this dreamer 
cometh. Gen. xxvii. 39. 

To .absolve this riddle, 

Diviners, dreamers, schoolmen, deep inngicians. 
All have I try’d. Beau.' &• FI, 


Dreadablet (dred'a-bl), a. That is to be 
dreaded. 

Dreader (dred'6r), n. One that fears or lives 
in fpiir. 

Dreadful (dred'ful), a. l. Impressing great 
fear; tei-rible; formidable; as, a dreadfid 
storm, or dreadfid ni,ght. 


The great and dreadful day of the Lord. 

Mai. iv. 


2 . Awful; venerable. 


S' 


How dreadful is this place. Gen. xxviii. 17. 

3.1 Full of dread or fear. 


Dreadful of danger that might him betide! 

Spenser. 

—Anful, Frightful, Dreadful. See Awful. 
Syn. .Fearful, formidable, frightful, tremen- 
dous, terrible, terriflc, horrible, horrid, 
awful, venerable. 

Dreadful (dred'ful), n. A sensational news- 
paper or periodical; a print chiefly devoted 
to the narration of stories of criminal life, 
frightful accidents, &c.; as, he gloated over 
the penny rfmed/wfe. 

Dreadfully (drcd'fnl-li), adv. Terribly; in 
a maimer to he dreaded. 

Dreadfulness (dred'fpl-nes), n. Terrible- 
ness; the quality of being dreadful; fright- 
fulness. 

Dreadlngly (dred'ing-li), adv. In a manner 
significant of dread or terror; mistrustfully. 

Mistrustfully he trusteth, 

And lie tiotli dare; 

And forty passions in a trice 

In him consort and square. Warner. 


Dreamery (drem'e-ri), n. A habit of dream- 
ing or musing. 

Dreamful (drem'fnl), a. Fuir of dreams. 
Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dretxjnfiel 
ease. Ten 7 iyson. 

Dreamiuess (drem'i-nes), n. State of being 
dreamy. 

Dreamingly (drem'ing-li), adv. Sluggishly; 
negligently. : 

Dreamland (drem'land), n. The land of 
dreams; tlie region of fancy or imagination; 
the region of reverie; fairyland. 

Tliey are real, and have a venue in their respective 
dhtricta in C. Z.(imk. 

Dreamless (dreniTes), a. Free from dreams. 
Dreamlessly (dremies-li), adv. In a dream- 
less manner. 

Dreamy (drem'i), a. Full of dreams; relat- 
ing to or associated with dreams; giving 
rise to dreams: dream-like. 

All day within the house 

The doors upon their hinges creak’d. Tennyson. 
From dreamy virtues of this kind he turned with 
somethini? like distaste, Talfonrd. 

Drear (drer), a. [Sax. dredrig, dreary. See 
Deeary.] Dismal; gloomy with solitude. 

A rfrm.- and dyinir sound. Milton. 

Dreart (drer), «. Dread; dismalness; grief; 
sorrow; dreadful force. Spenser. 
Dreariliead,t Drearihoodt (dre'ri-hed, 
dre'ri-hqd), n. Dismalness; gloominess. 
Drearily (drQTi-li), adv. Gloomily; dis- 
mally. 


Drearimenti (drfiTi-meiit), n. Di.smahmss; 
terror; horror; dread. Spenser. 
Dreariness ( dre ' ri - nes ), n. Di.smalness ; 
gloomy solitude; tire.some monotony. 
Drearingt (drer'ing), n. Drearine.'i.s; gloom. 

Ail were myself, through grief, in deadly 

Spenser. 

Drearisome (dre'ri-sum), a. \'cry dreary; 
gloomy; desolate., 

Dreary (dreTi), a. [A. Sax. dredrig, hlood.Vj 
sad, sorrowful, dreOr, blood, from drettsem 
(Goth, driuiian), to fall, to become weak, 
which by the common convension of .v into r 
becomes also dreoran; akin to G, traurig, 
from tranern, to mourn, to grieve; Skr. dru, 
to flow, to drop.] 1. Dismal; gloomy; as, a 
dreary waste; dreary .shades. This word 
implies botli solitude ami gloom. 

The breakers were ri',<ht beneath her bows. 

She drifted a dreary wreck, Leny/ellow. 

2. .Sorrowful; distressing; as, drcari/ siirieks. 

3. -Monotonous; tiresome; uninteresting; as, 
a dreary book. 

Drede.t n. Fear; doubt. Chaucer: 

Drede.t v.t. To fear; to dread. Chaucer, 
Dredeful,t a. Dreadful. Chaucer. 
DredeleSjt a. Without doubt. Chaucer. 
Dredge (drej), n. [From the atom of 
the g being softened as in bridge, from older 
brig, sedge, from older seg.&c.] 1. A drag-net 
for taking oysters, &c.— 2. Au appar’atus for 
bringing up shells, plants, and other objects 
from’ the bottom of the sea for scientific in- 
vestigation.— 3. A machine for clearing the 
beds of canals, rivers, harbours, &c. See 
Dkkdgin-g-machine. 

Dredge (drej), v. t. pret. & pp. dredged; ppr. 
dredging. To take, catch, or gather with a 
dredge; to remove sand, silt, or the like, 
from the bottoms of rivers, canals, harhouns, 
<kc. 

Dredge (drej), r.t [Wedgwood refers it to 
Dan. drysse, to sprinkle; allied to SA drush, 
atoms, fragments, Others refer it to the 
dredge of next art.] To sprinkle Hour on 
roast meat. 

Dredge (drej), n. [Fr. dragie, mixed pro- 
vender for horses and cattle; It. treggSa, Gr. 
tragemata, dried fruits, ] A mixture of bats 
and barley sown together. 

Dredge-box (drej'boks). See DiiEDaiNG- 

BOX. 

Dredgeman (drej'man), n. One who lishe.s 
for oysters with a dredge. 

Dredger (drej'or), n. 1. One who fishes with 
a dredge.— 2. A dredge. See Deeuge, 2.— 
3. A dredging-machine (which see), 

Dredger (drej'er), n. A utensil for scatter- 
ing flour on meats when roasting. Called 
also a Dredging-hox. 

Dredgie (drej'i), «. See Diugib. 
Dredging-box (drej'ing-boks). n.. A box used 
for dredging meat. 

Dredging - machine. Dredging - vessel 
(drej'iiig-nia-shSii, drej'ing-ves-sel), 71. A 
machine used to take up mud or gravel 
from the bottom of rivers, docks, <fcc. Such 
are the spoon dredging-boat and bucket 
dredging-machine. The steam dredging- 
niachiiio now in common Use has a succes- 
sion of buckets on an endless chain, which 
traverses on a frame whose lower end is ver- 
tically adjustable so as to regulate the depth 
at which it work.?. It is worked by steam, 
and discharges the mud into punts or hop- 
pers stationed close liy the end or the side. 
Dree (dre), v.t. [A. Sax. dreOgan, to bear, to 
suffer, to endure.] To suffer; to endure; as, 
to dree penance, [Obsolete and Scotch,] 

For his sake I’m sliglitert sair, 

And rfrff the kintra clatter. Burns. 

Dregginess (dreg'i-nes), n. State of being 
dreggy ; fulness of dregs or lees ; foulne.ss; 
feculence. 

Dreggish (dreg'ish), a. Full of dregs ; foul 
with lees; feculent. 

Dreggy (dreg'i), a. [See Deegs.] Contain- 
ing dregs or lees; consisting of dregs; foul; 
muddy; feculent. 

Dregs (dregz), n. pi. (Icel. d:regg, Sw, driigg, 
sediment, dregs, lees; probably conuccttid 
with drag, drain— the dregs being wiiat re- 
mains after the liquor is drained oif.] 1. The 
sediment of liquors; lees ; grounds; feculence; 
any foreign matter of liquors that subsides 
to the bottom of a vessel. 

From thh of iife think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 

Dryden. 

2. Waste or worthless matter; dross; sweep- 
ings; refuse; hence, the most vile and worth- 
less among men; as, the dregs of society. 
—Dreg, in the singular, is found in Spenser 
and Shakspere, but is not now used. ^ 
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dreigh: 

What tno ciifious my iw<;et lady in the 

ftmmani of mir idSeS 

Dreigh (sliei'li). o. Tartly; hlow; tiresome. 
{ScoteJi.J , , . , 

Wiien thou anti 1 were ymmsr sntl skei«h. 

An* 'itable-uieriis at fairi* u'tjres hayns, 

Dreint.t Drent.f .fc pi». ot drenche. 

Iirenclied; 'Irowntai. Chanwr. 

Drench (ilrfasii). v.t |A, Sax. dreman, 
dry ‘mail, to give to drink, to drencii, from 
driiiran, to drink. See Dr.lNli.] 1, To wet 
tiioroiudily: to soak; to nil or cover witli 
water or otlier liquid; as, garments tfrenc/icti 
ill rain or in tiie sea; the Hood lias drenched 
the earth; sveords drenched in hlood. 

As ‘to fell' is 'to itmke to fall.' and 'to lay, ‘to 
make to lie,’ so ' to drench' is 'to tnake to drink.’ 

Trench 

2. T(j saturate with drink,— 3, To force down 
phj.sic iimchaiiicaHy; to purge violently. 

If any of your cattle are infected . . . drench them. 

Mortimer. 

SvN*. To soak, steep, imbrue, saturate, souse, 
deluge. 

Drench fdrensh), ti. [A. Sax. Arenc, a drink, 
a draught.] A draught; a swill; a dose of 
medicine for a beast, as a horse. 

Drench, Drenge (drench, drenj), 72. In old 
Jinglkh law, a tenant in capite. 

Drencher (drensh'er), n. One who wets or^ 
steeps; one tvim gives a drench to a beast. 
Drengaget (dreng'dj), n. The tenure by 
which a drench held land. 

Drentt (drent), pp. See Deeint. 

Dreret (drer), n. [See DRiii.A.n..] Sorrow; sad- 
ness; dreariness. Spenser. 

Drerhnentt (dreril-ment), 71. Dreariness; 
darkness, Spenser. 

Drennesse,t 21 . Sorrow. Chaiice^'. 

Drery,t a. .Sorrowful. Chaucer. 

Dress (dres), v.t. pret. ifepp. dressed or drest; 
ppr. dressing. [Fr. dresser, to make right, 
prepare; Pr. dressar, dreissar; It. drizzare, 
dirizzare, from a Active L.L. verb directiare, 
driatia re, to make straight, from L. directus, 
straight, and that from di for dis, and 
rego, redt.wm, to lead in a .straight line or 1 
in tiie right direction, to rule.] 1. To 1 
make straight or in a straight line; to adjust 
to a right line; as in the military jihrase, 
chesnyourranks. Hence— 2. To put to rights; 
to put in good order; as, to dress the beds 
of a garden; to till; to cultivate. 

And the Lord God took the man and put him into 
the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it. 

Gen. ii. is. 

S. To treat with remedies or curative ap- 
pliances; as, the surgeon dressed the limb or 
the wouird. — 4 To prepare, in a general 
sense; to put in the condition desired; to 
make suitable or At for something: as, to 
dress meat; to dress leather or cloth; to dress 
a lamp; to dress hemp or Hax. 

To di'es's a. soul for a funeral is not a work to be 
dispatched at one meeting. yer. Taylor. 

To curry, rub, and comb; .as, to dress a 
hor.se.— 6. To put on clothes: to put on rich 
garments; to adorn; to clock; as, lie dre,sscd 
himself for breakfast; the lady ch-essed her- 
self fora ball.— 7. To break or tame and pre- 
pare for servicCj as a hoi’se. [Rare.]— 8. To 
cut to proper dimensions; to put the Anish- 
ing touches to.— To dress zip or ozet, to clothe 
elaborately, pompously, or elegantly; as, to 
dres.s- up with tinsel. —To dress a ship, to or- 
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nameut her with a variety of flags, ensigns, 
pendants, &c. of; various nations, displayed 


; from different partsof hermasts and rigging, 
I as on days of rejoicing.— SVN. To attire, ap- 
parel, clothe, accoutre, array, robe, rig, 
trim, deck, atlom, embellisb. 

Brass (dres), «.i. l. MilU. to arrange one’s self 
in pi’oper position in a line; as, look to the 
rigiit and dress.— 2. To clothe one’s self; to 
put on one’s gai-ments; to pay particular re- 
gard to dress or raiment; as, to dress rapidly; 
to dress handsomely. 

Brass (dres), n. 1. ’That which is used as the 
covering or ornament of the body; clothes; 
garments; apparel; as, the dress of a lady is 
modest and becoming; a gaudy dress is evi- 
dence of a false taste. 

Style is the dres.r of thought. Chesterfield. 

2. A lady’s gown; as, the lady lias purchased 
anelegantdj'cs.s'.— 3. Skill in adjusting di'ess, 
or the practice of wearing elegant clothing; 
its, u nnm of dress; there is nothing but 
dress in bis head. — Syn. Apparel, raiment, 
clothing, clothes, vestments, garments, habi- 
liments, accoutrements, attire, .ari'ay, habit. 
Dress-coat (di'es'kot), n. A coat with nar- 
row pointed tails; a swaliow-tailed coat, in 
contradistinction to a frock-coat, so called 
liecause it is the coat in which gentlemen 
go to full-dress parties, operas, assemblies, 
Ac. 

Dresse.t uf. To address; to apply. Chats- 

cer. 

Dressed Rocks (drest roks), n. pi. The term 
soiuetimesapplied to ice- worn bosses of rock, 
now called roches inouionnees, or sJieep-back 
rocks. 

Dresser (dres'6r), n. 1. One who dresses; 
one who is employed in juitting on clothes 
and adorning another.— 2. One who is em- 
Xiloyed in pi'ep.ariug, trimming, or adjusting 
anything ; specilicflly, a hospital tvssistant, 
wlioso olfice is to dress wounds, ulcers, &c. 
Dresser (clres'dr). w. [Fr. dressou-.] Aside- 
board; a table or bench on which meat and 
other things are dressed or preiwved for 
use; also, a cupboard or set of shelves for 
dishes and cooking utensils. 

T])i? pewter plates on tke drcs-ier 
Caught and reflected the flame, its shields of armies 
the sunshine. J.-onsfiliow. 

Dressing (dresTiig), 71. 1. Raiment; attire. 

2. That which is used as an application to 
a wound or sore.— 3. That which is used in 
preparing land for a crop; manure spread 
over land. When it remains on the surface 
it is called a top-d7'essing.—i. Correction; a 
flogging orbeating. [Colloq.]— 5, In cookery, 
the stuffing of fowls, pigs, &c . ; force meat. 

6. In founding, the act or process ot cleiui- 
ing castings after they are t.aken ft'om the 
mould; in type-foimding, the scraping and 
notciiing of the letters after casting.— 7. In 
arch, mouldings round doors, windows, and 
otlier openings on art elevation.— 8. In ma- 
sonry, tiie preparing of a .stone for building 
in the wall, whether by the hammer only or- 
by the mallet and chisel, and the rubbing 
tiie face smooth.— 9. Gnm, starch, piaste, and 
the like, used in stiffening or preparing silk, 
linen, and otlier fabrics . — Dressing of ores, 
the breaking and powdering them in the 
stamping-mill, and afterwards washing them 
in a wooden trough. 

Dressing-case (dres'ing-kas), n. A box con- 
taining certain requisites for the toilet, as, 
in the case of a gentleman, combs, shaving 
apparatus, hair, tooth, and nail brushes, po- 
matum, &c. 

Dressing-gown (dres'ing-goun), w. A light 
gown or wide and flowing coat worn by a 
per.son while dressing, in the study, &c. 
Dressing-room (dresTng-rdm), n. An apart- 
ment appropriated for di'e.ssing tlio person. 
Dressing-table (dres'ing-ta-bl), 21 . A table 
proviclod with conveniences for adjusting 
the dress; a toilet-table. 

Dressmaker (dres'mak-6r), n. A maker of 
gowns or similar gamients; a mantua- 
makei'. 

Dressy (dres'i), a. Showy in dress; very at- 
tentive to dress; wearing rich or showy 
dresses. [Colloq.] 

Dretcbe,t Drecehe,t v.t. or i [A. Sax. drec- 
can, to vex or trouble; Sc. dratch, to linger.] 

To vex; to oppress; to trouble; to delay. 

This chaimteclere gan gronen in his throte, 

As nian that in liisdreme is -sore. Chnneer. 

Dretching, 1 21 . Delay. Chaucer. 

Dreul (drul), v.i, [A contr. of dz’ivel (which 
see).] To.emit saliva; to suffer saliva to issue 
and flow down from the mouth. 

Drevillt (drev'il), 21 .. [See Deive'l.] A drivel- 
ler; a fool. Spenser. 

Drew (dro), pret. of draw. See Dkaw. 


Drey (dra), 21 . A squirrel’s nest. Written 
also Dray. 

Drib (drib), v.t. [See Diubble.] To do things 
litile liy little or in driVilets; hence, (a) to 
cut off little by little; to cheat by small 
and reiterated tricks; to imrloin; to appi'o- 
pi'iate. 

He -vvho drives their bargains (fn'f'J' a part. Dryden. 
(b) 'To entice step by step. [Bare.] 

With daily lies she drihs thee into cost. Dryden. 
Drib (drib), v.i. To shoot at a mark at short 
paces: a technical term in archery. 

Dribt (drib), 22 . A drop. 

Dribble (drlb'bl), v.t. pret. & pp. dribbled; 
ppr. dribbling. [A dim. from drip, and pro- 
perly drfppic.] 1. To throw down or let fall 
in drops. — 2. In f ootball, to keep the ball 
rollin,g by a succession of small kicks. 
Dribble (drib'bl), 2 ). i. 1. To fall in drops or 
small particles, or in a quick succession of 
dropis; a.s, vyater ffi'fhWc.s,' from the eaves,— 
2. To slaver, as a child or an idiot.— 3. To 
fall weakly and slowly. 

The rfriW/Atg dart of love. Shah, 

4. To act or think feebly; to want vigour or 
energy. Dryden.— b. To be small or trifling. 
‘Some dn'&Z/finp skirtnisbes.’ Holland. 
Dribble (drili'bl), n. A small quantity of 
anything liquid; drizzle; drizzly or wet 
weather. [Scotcli.] 

N ow thou's turn'd out, for a’ thy trouble, 

But house or hald, 

To thole the winter's sleety rfiu'M/e 

An' cranreuch catild I Siirns. 

Dribblet, Driblet (drib'let), n. A small piece 
or part; a snmll sum; a small amount of 
money going to make up a sum; as, the 
money was paid in dribblets. 

Dridder, Dreadour (drid’er, dred'er), n. 
Dread; fear. [iSeotoh.] 

Driddle (drid'dl), v.i. 1. To play unskilfully, 
as on the violin. [Scotch.] 

A pigmy scraper wi' his fiddle, 

Wha us'd at trysts and fairs to driddle. Burns. 

2. To wander aimlessly or feebly from place 
to place. [Scotch.]— 3. To woi'k constantly : 
but withoutmakingmuoh progress. [Scotch.] 
Drie (dr§), r. t. To suffer. See Dkee. [Obsov 
lete and Scotch.] 

Woiild'st thou thy every future year 
In ceaseless prayer and penance drie. 

Yet wait thy latter end with fear. Scott. 

Drier (drrfir), n. One who or that which 
dries or makes dry; that which has the qua- 
lity of drying; that which may expel or 
absorb moisture; a desiccative; specifically, 
a substance added to some fixed oil to im- 
part to it the property of ch'ying quickly; a 
lU’eparation to increase the hardening and 
drying properties of paint; a drying machine 
or stove. 

Drife,tr,f. To drive. Chaucer. 

Drift (drift), 21 . [A. Sax. drifan, to drive; 
Icel. drift, a snow-drift; Dan. di'ift, drift, 
impulse.'drove, herd. See Deive, and comp. 
7'ive, rift; shrive, shrift; thrive, thrift] l.TTiat 
which is driven by any kind of force (drift 
seems to be primarily a participle). Hence— 

2. A heap of any matter driven together; 
as, u dz'ift of snow, called also a snozo-dri.r't; 
a dzift of sand.— 3. A drove or flock, as of 
cattle, sheep, birds, &o. 

Cattle coinhiK over the bricige, with their great 
drifts doing much damage to the liighway.s. 

Fuller, 

4. A driving; a force impelling or urging ^ 
forward; impulse; overbearing power or 
influence. 

A bad man being under the drift of any passion, 
will follow the impulse of it till something interposes. 

South. 

5. Course of anything; tendency; aim; as, :: 
the dz'ift ot reasoning or argument; the drift 
of a discourse.— 6. Intention; design; pur- 
pose. 

The dr ft of the Maker is d,ark, an Isis iiid by 
the veil, 

Who know's the ways of the world, how God will 
bring them about! Tennyson, 

7. Anything driven by force; iis, a drift of 
dust; a dz'ift of trees carried by a stream of 
water without guidance. 

of rising dust involve the sky. : Pope. 

S. A shower; a number of things driven at: 
once; as, a drift of bullets.— 9. In znining, a 
passage cut between shaft and shaft; a jias- 
sage within the earth.— 10. the lee- ; 

way which a vessel makes when lyiiig-to or 
hoye-to during a gale.— Drift of a current, 
therateatwhich itflows.— 11. :: 

ing, the difference between the size of a bolt 
and the hole into which it is to be driven, or 
between the circumference of a hoop and 
the circumference of the mast on which it 


Fate, far, fat, f jiH; 


me, met, her; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biill; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 


DRIFT 


is to bu <lrivon .— in the sheer draught, 
tiiiiBC iHoec'S wliere tlifi rails are cut off. 
They are ended with seroles or scrolls, and 
called Drift-pieces, — 12. In arch, the hori- 
zontal force w'hich an arch exerts with a 
tendency to overset the piers.— IS, In geol. 
a terra applied to earth and rocks which 
have been conveyed by icebergs or glaciers 
and deposited over a country while .sub- 
merged, variously called Diluvium, Diluvial, 
Glacial, Qv Northern Drift, Boulder Forma- 
tion, cfcc. Geologists now often use iinstead 
of Drift the terms stratified or ■unstratified 
Boulder Clay, which were not formerly re- 
cognized as distinct fonnations. It is abun- 
dant in Europe north of the 50th, and in 
North America north of the 40th parallel 
of latitude; absent in most tropical re- 
gions, but reappears in the lands wliich 
lie south of the 40th and 50th parallels 
of south latitude, as in Patagonia, Terra del 
Fuego, and New Zealand. It consists of a 
compact clay, the colour of which depends 
on that of the rocks whence it is derived, 
having boulders diffused throughout its 
nias.s, and with thin beds of gravel and sand 
interspersed. The boulders have not that 
rounded appearance produced by the action 
of waterin a river course, but have a greater 
or less mimher of rubbed faces produced by 
being forced, wdiile held in one position, 
over the solid rocks beneath.— 14. In mech. 
a longish round and slightly tapering piece 
of steel used for enlarging a hole in a me- 
tallic plate; adiift-bolt; apunch.— 16. MiMt 
{a) a tool u,sed in I’amming down the eoni- 
po.sition contained in a rocket or similar 
firew'ork. (6) A priming iron to clean the 
vent of a piece of ordnance from burning 
particles after each discharge.— Drift of the 
forest, m laiB, a %dew or examination of the 
cattle that are in the forest, in order to 
know whether it be surcharged or not, or 
wiietlier the beasts be commonable, &c. 
•Drift (drift), «. i. 1. To accumulate in heaps 
by the force of wind; to he driven into heaps; 
as, snow or sand drifts.— 2. To float or be 
driven along by a current of water or air; 
to be carried at random by the force of the 
: wind or tide; as, the ship drifted astern; a 
raft drifted ashore. ‘We drifted o’er the 
Jiarboiu' bar.’ Coleridge. 

Between that grim cathedral of England and this 
what an interval ! There is a type of it in the very 
birds that haunt them; for, inste.ad of the restless 
crowd, Iioarse-voiced and sable-winged, drifting on 
the bleak upper air, the St. Mark’s porches are full 
of doves. Ritskin. 

3. In mining, to make a drift; to searoli for 
metals or ores. 

Drift (drift), v.t. To drive into heaps; as, a 
current of wind drifts snow or sand. 

•Drift (drift), a. Drifted; capable of being 
drifted by wind or currents; as, dn/tsand; 

■ drift ica. 

•Driftage (drift'aj), ?i. Naut. the amount of 
deviation from a ship’s course due to lee- 
way. ' 

•Drift-bolt (drift'bolt), n. A holt used for 
driving out other bolts, commonly made of 
. : steel. , 

Drift-land (drift'land), n. A yearly rent 
paid by some tenants for driving cattle 
through a manor. : 

Driftless (driftTes), a. Without drift or aim; 
purposeless; aimless. North British Rev.. 
•Drift-net (drift'net), n. A large kind of net 
with meshes 1 inch wide, tised in Ashing 
for pilchard, herring, mackerel, &c. 
•Drift-sail (drift'sal), n. Naut, a sail used 
under Svater, veered out right ahead by 
: sheets, serving to keep the ship’s head right 

■ iupon the sea, and to prevent her driving too 

■ fast in a current. 

Drift-way (drift'wa), ti. 1. A common way 
; for driving cattle in.— 2. Naut. and in min- 
•Mip, drift. 

Drift-weed (drifFwed), n. Same as Gulf- 
weed ('•vhidh see). 

Drift-wind (drift'wind), «. A driving wind; 
a wind that drives things into: heaps. 
Drift-wood (drift'wud), n. Wood drifted or 
: Abated by ■w'ater. 

Drifty (drift'!), a. Forming or characterized 
' by drifts, especially of snow. ‘ Drifty nights 
an’ dripping summers.’ Hogg, 

Drigie, Dredgie, Dirgie (drij'i. drej'i, diFji), 
n. [A form of dirpe (which see).] A fu- 
neral company; entertainment at a funeral. 
[Scotch.] 

3>rill (dril), u.f. [From D. driven, to bore, 
and to drill soldiers, G. drillen, to bore; al- 
lied to A. Sax. tJigrel.thyrl, a hole. (In mean- 
, : ing 2, however, perhaps the same as drill, a 
rill.) ThorootisseeninO.H.tt. di<>7i,A.Sax, ] 


eh, fl/iain; Ch, Sc. loc/i; g, go; j.Joh; 
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thiirh, through. The O.E. fAirf, to boro a 
hole (seen in O.E. nosethirl, nmcthril, our 
7to4i!nf),f/wvf7, friW, are allied words.] 1. To 
pierce with a drill; to perforate by turning 
a sharp-pointed instriunent of a particular 
form; to bore and make a hole by tuniing 
an instrument; as, to drill a hole through 
a piece of metal; to drill a cannon.— 2. In 
agri. to .sow' in rows, drills, or channels; as, 
to drill wheat; to sow with seed in drills; as, 
the field was drilled, not sown broadcast. 
3. To draw through; to drain; as, waters 
drilled through a sandy stratum,— 4. Milit. 
to teach and train raw soldiers totheii'diity 
l>y frecpient exercises; hence, to teach by 
repeated exercise or repetition of acts. — 
.6. t To draw on ; to entice; to amuse and 
put off. 

By such fnsiiuiations they have once got within him, 
ciu(f are able to drill him on from one lewduess to 
another,* by the same arts corruptiuff and squeezing 
him as they please. South. 

Siie drilled him on to five and nfty. Addison. 

6. t 'To exhaust or waste slowly; as, this acci- 
dent hath drilled away the whole summer. 
Swift. 

Drill (dril), v.i. 1. To sow seed in drills; as, 
the farmer was drilling . — 2. To go through 
the exercises prescribed to raw soldiers; to 
engage in training or teaching. 

Drill (dril), n. 1. A pointed instrument used 
for boring holes, particularly in metals and 
otlier hard substances; a boring tool that 
cuts its way as it revolves; a drilling-ma- 
chine or drill-press (which see).— 2. Tlie act 
of training soldiers to their duty.— 3. In 
agri. a row of seeds deposited in the earth; 
also, the trench or channel in which tlie 
grain or seed isdeposited.— 4. A machine for 
sowing seeds in regular rows; as, a tumip- 
dri.ll. 

Drillt (dril), n. [AkinriM; G. rille, a chan- 
nel.] A small stream; a rill. 

Springs through the pleasant ine.adows pour their 
drills. Sandys. 

Drillt (di’il), v.i. To Aow gently. 

All have cool refreshing rivulets of cr^\^.driUing 
over pebbles of amber. T. Herbert. 

Drillt (dril), «. [Deriv. doubtful.] An ape; 
a baboon. 

What a devil (^uoth the midwife), would you have 
your son move his ears like a drills Sir IV. Temj'le, 

Drill (dril), n. [G. drillich, from drei, three, 
a fabric in wiiich the threads are divided in 
a threefold way. Comp, dimity, tmll. ] A 
kind of coarse linen or cotton cloth; drill- 
ing. 

Drul-barrow (di'il‘'ba-r6), 7i. In agri. an 
implement for forming drills, sowing the 
seed, and covering it in with earth. 
Drill-bO'w (dril'bo), n. A small bow, gener- 
ally made of a thin slip of steel, the string 
of which is tised for the purpose of rapidly 
turning a drill. 

Drill-box (dril'boks), ji. In ^ri. a box con- 
taining the seed for sowing in drills. 
Drill-harrow (cRUTia-ro). n. A small liar- 
row employed in drill-husbandiy for extir- 
pating weeds, and pulveming the eai'th be- 
tween the rows of plants. 

Drill-husbandry (drilTinz-band-ri), a. A 
mode of cultivation in which the sowing of 
seeds in drills is adopted. 

Drilling (dril'ing), n. 1. In agri, that mode 
of sowing in wMoh the seed is deposited in 
regular equidistant rows at such a depth as 
each kind requires for its most perfect vege- 
tation. —2. The practice or teaching of mili- 
tary exercises; hence, thorough instruction 
in any matten— 3. The act or process of 
boring holes in metal. . . > 

Drilling (clriTing), n. A coarse cloth. See 
Drill, a kind of cloth. 

Drilling-machine (dril"ing-ma-shen'), n. A 
machine for cutting circular holes in metal 
by means of a revolving driU. See Drill- 
PRESS. 

Drill-master (dril'mas-t6r), n. One who 
teaches drill; specifically, one who teaches 
drill, as a branch of gymnastics, in public 
institutions and private famOies. 

The business of life, according to him (Frederick 
William of Prussia), was to drill and be drilled; ... 
he was a rather than a soldier. 

Macaulay. 

Drill-plough (dril'plou), m. A plough for 
sowing grain in drills. 

Drill-press (dril'pres),™. A machine aimed 
with one or more drills for boring holes in 
metal, and designed as neriical, horizontal, 
6t imiversal, in accordance with its mode 
i:.f working. Variously called D'rill, Drill- 
■macMm, or Drilling-machine: 
Drill-sergeaut (dril'sar-jant), n. A non- 


commissioned officer who instructs .soldiers 
in their duties, and trains thorn to niiJttary 
movements. 

Drill-Stock ( dril'stok ), -n. In viech. the 
holder (of which there are many kind,s) for 
receiving the fixed end of a drill. 

Drily. See Deylv. 

Drimys (dri'mis), n. [Gr. drimys, acrid, 
from the bitter tonic taste of the iiark.] A 
genus of plants belonging to the nat. order 
Mag’iioliacea;. I'lieyaro aroniati;! evergreen 
trees or shrubs, native.s of .South America, 
Australia, and Jiorneo. D. aromaUca., found 
at tlie Straits of Magellan, furnishes the 
winter’.? bark of connheree. It is used as 
an aromatic, and in many respects resembles 
Canella bark. See Canella. 

Drink (dringk), ■o.'i, pret. drank or dnink; 
pp. drunk or drunken ; ppr. drinking, 
[A. Sp. drincmi,G. trinicen, Goth, drigkan, 
to drink. IletKie drench (eaus.) and drown. J 

1. To swallow liquor, for quenching thirst 
or other purpose; as, to drink of the brook. 

Ye shall dn'nl; indeed of my cup. Mat. xx. 23. 

2. To take .spirituous liquors to excess; to 
be intemperate in tlie use of .siarituous 
liquors; to be an habitual drunkard.— 3. To 
take alcoholic liquors at a feast or enter- 
tainment; to be entertained with liquor.s. 

They drauh and were merry with Inm. 

Gt.*n. xUii. ’^4. 

—To drink to, to salute in drinking; to in- 
vite to drink by drinking first; to vrish well 
to, in the act of taking the cuii. 

I drinl: to the general joy of the whole Lable, 

And to out dear friend Banquo. Shah. 

—To drink deep, to drink a deep draught ; 
to indulge in into.xicating litpiors to excess. 

or taste not the Pierian spring: 

Tliere shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

Anti drinking hargety sobers us again. Pope. 

Drink (dringk), a. t l. 'To swallow, as liquids; 
to receive, as a liuid, into the stomach; to 
imbibe; as, to drink water or wine.— 2. To 
suck in; to absorb; to imbibe. 

: And let the purple violets drinl: the .stream. 

Drrdcn, 

3. To take in through the senses, as the ear 
Or eye; to hear; to see; as, to drink words 
or the voice. 

My ears liave not yet drunk a hundred words 
Ot that tongue's uttering. Shnk. 

. I rfrOri' delicious poison from tliy eye. Pope. 

4. To take in the fumes or smoke «if ; to in- 
hale, as to driw7c the air. 

Some men live ninety years and past, 

Wlio never drank tobacco first nor last. Taylor. 

—To drink doimi, to take away thongiit or 
consideration of by drinking ; to suiidue or 
extinguish; os.to drink doion auto; to drink 
I dottniinkindness.- TodriJi/co#, todrinkthe 
whole at a draught; as, to drmk off a cup of 
cordial.— To di-ink in, to absorb; 'to take or 
receive into by any inlet.— To drink up, to 
drink the whole.— To drinfc the health, or to 
the health of, to drink while expressing good 
wishes for the health or welfare of; to sig- 
nify good-will to by drinking; to pledge. 
Drink (dringk), Jt, l. Liquor to be swallowed; 
any fluid to be taken into the stomach for. 
quenching thirst or for medicinal purposes; 
a draugiit of liquor; a potion. 

We will give you .sleepy drinhs, Shak, 

2. Intoxicating liquors, or the practice of 
taking such liquors to excess; as, drinl: was . 
his ruin. — Jw driji/r, drunk; tipsy. 
Drinkable (driugk'a-bl), a. That may be 
drunk; fit or suitalile for drink; potable. 
Drinkable (dringk'a-bl), n. A liquor that 
may be drunk. 

Drinkableness (dringk'a-bl-nes), n. State 
of being drinkable. 

Drinker (dringk'iSi'), n. One who di’inks, 
particularly one who practises drinking 
spirituous liquors to excess; a drunkard; a 
tippler. 

Drinker-moth (dringk'Sr-moth),. : 7i. : The 
name of a fine large British moth, the Odo- 
nestis potaioria of naturalists, and so called 
from its long beak -like palpi projecting 
somewhat like a tongue from the front of 
the head. 

Drinking (dringk'ing), a. Connected -ivith 
the use of intoxicating liquors. 

My unde walked on singing, now a verse of a love 
song, and then a verse of a fa.V one. Dickem. 

Drinking-bout (dringk'ing-hout),ii. A con- 
vivial revel; a set-to at drinking. 
Drinking-fountain ( dringk'ing-fo-ant-an), 
n. An erection on or near a public thorough- 
fai’e for supplying men, sometimes both m en 
and animals, with water, to quench their 
thirst. 


f), Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, than; th, thhv, w, wi; 


wh, tcAig; zh, azure.— See E BY. 
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BriaMuff-honi 

lii.rii net'll u8 :i ilrinkiJiH-ycsM*] Uj ‘W- 
fpstore,- -2. A cup ov sobfct iiuule uf iiuin 
iistul at the present itay. , ,, , . „ . 

Drinltlns-ljouse /i. a 

l” r:efit.iurute.l hy tipple’s; an aleliouRO, 
DrinldnK-SOBff (clriiigk'inM’-s<>ii,s,-j, ii. A song 
!sv praise nf (Irinkiiig; a song suitahlo to Ijh 
snng whoii slnnkinn* a l)iiet;h;inuhaii song. 

Wh. . lir.uW r.ove. like men in w J'f'fJ-, 

Spi' e iiis fair ijampict uith tke lUisi of 

DrlliKLeas (dringk'les), (i. Destithto of 

Drink-money (dringk'niun-i), it. Money 
given to iiuv liquor for (Iriiilc. 
Drink-Offering ((lringk'of-fer-ing>, it. A 
Jewish offering of wine, Ac. 

Drip (drip), •v.i. pret. & pp. dripped; ppr. 
(h'ippinq. [A. Sax. dripan, drypan, to drip, 
(irori ; a common Teutonic word ; Dan. dryppe, 
Teel, drjupa, 1). dntipen, Q. triefen. Hence 
rfyoy.J 1. To fall in drop.s; as, Avtiter rfi-yw 
from eaves.— 2. To have any liquid falling 
fniiiv it in drops; as, a wet gannent drips. 
''V\\e dripping air of the twilight.’ Long- 
fellow. 

Drip (drip), v.t. To let fall in drops; as, 
roasting flesh drips fat. ‘The lofty liarn 
. . . which from the thatch drips fast a 
sin over of rain.’ &oi/t. 

Drip (drip), «. 1. A falling or letting fail in 
di'ops; a dripping; the sound of dripping. 

On the ear 

Drops the light drz/> of the suspended oar. /ivron. 


2. That which falls in drops ; dripping, or 
intdtcd fat from meat while roasting. 

Water may be procured for necessary occasions 
from tlie heavens by preserving- the a^nj^s of the 
houses. Mortimer, 

3. ^ That from which w.ater drops, as the edge 
of a roof; the eaves.~4. In arah. a large flat 
inemiier of the cornice projecting .so as to 
tlirow off water. See Driiistone. --AiV/ftf of 
drip, in tei«, an easement or servitude, in 
vhtue of ■which a person ha.s a riglit to let 
Iris drip fall on another person’s property. 

Dripping (drip'ing), n. The fat wliicli falls 
from meat in roasting; that which falls in 
drop.s. 

Dripping-pan (drip'in.g-pan), n. A pan for 
receiving the fat which drips from meat in 
roasting, 

Drlpplet (drip'pl), a. Weak or rare. 
Dripstone drip'ston), n. 1. In arch, a pro- 
jecting in 0 uldin.g or cornice over doorways, 
windows; &c,, to throw off tlie rain. It is 



Drip-stoiie, Vr estiiiinster Abbey. 


also called a weather-moulding, or more 
properly hood-mould; and label when it is 
turned square. It is of various forms, 
and when a head Is not used as a termina- 



Dripstone T enninatioiis. 


1 , Si Cross, Winche.ster. 2 , Chaddeslej Corbett, 
Worcestershire. 

. tion, or' support, an ornament or simple 
moulding is adopted.— 2. A liltering-stone, 
familiarly so called by seamen. 

Drive (driv), v.t. pret. drone (formerlydi’aiie); 

, pp. ifli-ireir; ppr. dririnp. [A, Sax. drifan, 

0. Sax. drf6e», Cloth. D. drijiien, 

Dan. drive, G, treiben, to drive, to urge or 


ciirry on. .Drift iind drone, tire derivatives, 
tind' i/irive is perhaps allied. J 1. To im- 
pel or urge forward liy force; to force; to 
move hy physical force; as, we drive a nail 
into wood tvitli a hammer; the wind or 

steam drives SI ship on the ocean, -2. To 

compel or urge forw'ard by other means than 
absolute physical force, or hy nieans tliat 
compel the will; to cause to move forward 
or onward; to impel to move or act in any 
v'ay ; to force ; to constrain ; as, to drive 
cattle to market; smoke drives comiiany 
from the room ; anger and lust often drive 
men into gross crimes. 

Drive thy business; let not thy business dmn: thee. 

Franklin. 

3. To chase; to hiuit. 

To tirsre the deer witli hound and horn, 

Earl Percy took his way, Chevy Chase. 

1. 'To impel a team of horses or otlier ani- 
mals to move forward, and to direct their 
course; hence, to guide or regulate the 
course of the carriage drawn by tliem; to 
guide or regulate a machine ; as, to drive a 
team, or to drive a carriage drawn by a 
team ; to drive an engine. — 5. 'To take on a 
drive ; to convey a person in a carriage or 
otiier vehicle ; as, to drive a person to his 
door.— at To overrun and devastate; to 
han-y; to carry away property or people 
from. 

To drive the country, force the swains away. 

Dry lien. 

7. ’I'o distress; to straiten; as, desperate men 
far driven,— &. To urge; to press; as, to drive 
an argument.— 9, To caiTy on; to prosecute; 
to engage in busily; as, to drive ti trade; 
to drive business.— 10. In mining, to dig 
Iiorizontally; to out an horizontal gallery or 
tunnel. — To drive feathers or down, to place 
tliem in a machine which, by a current of 
air, drives off the lightest to one end, and 
collects them by themselves. 

His thrice driveu bed of down. Shah. 
— To drive a hargain, to make a bargain. 

You drive a queer bargain with your friends and 
are found out, and imagine the world will punish 
you. Thackeray. 

Drive (driv), v.i. 1. To be forced along; to 
be impelled; to be moved by any physical 
force or agent; as, a ship drives before the 
wind. 

The hull drives on though mast and sail be torn. 

, Byron, 

2 . To rn.sh and press with violence; as, a 
storm drives against the house. 

Fierce Boreas drerve against his flying sails. 

Bryden. 

!5. 'To go in a carriage; to travel in a vehicle 
drawn by horses or other animals ; as, he 
drove to London.— 4. To aim at or tend to; 
to urge toward a point ; to make an effort 
to reach or obtain ; as, we know the end the 
author is driving at. — 6. 'To aim a blow; to 
strike with force. 

At Anxur’s sliield he drove end at the blow 
Both shield and arm to ground together go. 

Bryden, 

at To take the property of another; to dis- 
train for rent; to drive cattle into a pound 
as a security for rent. 

His landlord, who, he fears, hath sent 
1 1 is water-bailiff thus to for rent. Cleaveland. 

The term 'driving' was applied to a summary 
process for recovering rent which the law in these 
days conferred upon the landlord, whereby he could 
drive to the pound the cattle of any ten.ant who owed 
any rent whatever, without previous notice to the 
tenant or any statement of the landlord's demand 
having lieen furnished to him, and the cattle so im- 
pounded might be kept in durance until the rent was 
paid. Trench: Realities of Irish Life, 

To let drive, to aim a blow; to strike. 

Four rogues in buckram /efifr-rt/e at me. Shak. 

Drive, t iiret. ifc pp; of drive. Spenser. 
Drive (driv), n. l. Jotu-ney or airing in a 
carriage; short excursion in a vehicle,— 2. A 
course on which carriages are driven; a road 
prep.'ired for driving; as, the Queen’s drive. 
Drivel (dri'vel), v.i. pret. & pp. drivelled; 
ppr. dnveUing. [A iiiodlflcation. of dribble, 
from root of dnp.] 1. To slaver; to let spittle 
drop or flow from the mouth, like a child, 
idiot, or dotard.— 2. To be weak or foolish; 
to dote; as, a drivelling hero; drivelling love. 
Drivel (dri'vel), ri. l. Slaver; saliva flowing 
from the raoutlk— 2. SiUy unmeaning talk; 
inarticulate nonsense; senseless twaddle, 
like the talk of an idiot.— S.t A driveller; 
a fool; an idiot. ‘That foul aged drivel.’ 
Spenser.— 4. t A servant. ‘Drirc? or drudge.’ 
liuloet. 

Driveller (dri'vel-to), n. A slaverer; a slah- 
bercr; an idiot; a fool. 
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From Marlborougli’s eyes the stre.ira.s of dotage flow,. 
And Swift e\i.)ires a driveiUr and a show, yohnson. 

Driven (driv'n), jap. flTom di'ire.l Urged 
forward by force; impelled to move; cun- 
strained by necessity. 

Driven (driv'n), n. in rnach. .any pari ot 11 
rnacliine moved directly by the driver; also, 
called foUoiuer. Jlankine, 

Driver (ctriv'dr). n. l. One who drives; the. 
person or thing that urges or compels any- 
thing else to 'move.— 2, The person who- 
drives a carriage; one who conduct.s a team. 
3, One who sets something before him as an 
aim or object; an aimer. ‘A dangerous driyci- 
at sedition. ’ Mountagite.—i. Naut.(a) A large 
quadrilateral sail, called also the Spanker, 
occasionally set on the mizzen-yard or gaff, 
the foot being extended over the stern hy 
a lioom. It is the principal ‘fore-and-aft- 
sail,’ and is of great importance in adverse 
winds, (h) 't'he foremost spur in the bulge- 
ways. —5. In iiwcA. (a) the main wheel liy 
which motion is communicated to a train 
of wheels; (b) the wheel of a locomotive- 
to which the power is directly commnni- 
cated,— 6. A .substance interposed bet-vveen. 
the driving instrument and tlie thing driven. 
A cooper drives hoops by striking upon the 
driver.— 7. In weaving, a piece of wood or- 
other material, upon a spindle, and placed 
in a box, which impels the shuttle through 
the opening in the warp.— 8. A subordinate, 
official formerly employed in driving for- 
rent In Ireland. See Dkfv'E, v.i. 
Driver-ant (driv'er-ant), n. Amimna ar- 
cens, a singular: species of ant, a native of 
West Africa, so named from its driving be- 
fore it almost every animal that comes in its- 
way. The workers or neuters vary greatly 
in size, some being thrice -the size of others. 
Driver-boom (drlv'er-bom), n. Naut. the- 
boom to which the driver is hauled out. 
Driving (driv'ing), «. 1. Having great force ■ 
of impulse; rushing with force; as, a driving- 
wind or stonn.— 2. Communicating force or- 
power ; as, a dmfiifir-shaft. 

Dri-vin^-axle (driv'ing-aks-1), n. The axlei 
of a driving-wheel. 

Dri-ving-box (driv'ing-boks), 11 . The Journal- 
box of a driving-axle. 

Driving -notes (driv'ing-nots), n.pl. Iru 
music, s.-imcojiated notes ; notes which vary 
the natural accent in a bar. 

Driving-Sbaft (driv’ing-shaft), n. A sliaft 
from the di'iving- wheel communicating 
motion to the machine. 

Driving-spring (driv'ing-spring), n. In rail. 
the .spring fixed upon the box of the driving- 
axle of a locomotive engine, to support the- 
weight and to deaden shocks. 
Dri-ving--w3ieel (driv'ing-whel), 11 . 1. Im 
'mach. a wheel that eommiinioates motion to* 
another or to others.— 2. In i-aiX the large- 
wheel in a locomotive engine wliich is fixed 
upon the crank-axle or main-shaft. Called 
also simply Driver. 

Drizzle (driz'zl), v.i. pret, & pp. drizzled;. 
ppr. drizzling. [A diminutive form, allied, 
to or derived from A. Sax. dreSsan, Goth. 
driusan, to fall;,Prov. G. drieseln, to drizzle; 
Dan. dry 8se, to sprinkle, to fall in small 
particles.] To rain in small drops; to fall, 
as water from the clouds, in very fine par- 
ticles; as, a drizzles; drizzling drops; di'fe- 
ling rain. 

tears did shed for pare affection. 

Spensci'. 

Drizzle (driz'zl), v.t. To shed in small drops- - 
or particles. 

Tlie air doth drizzle dew. SJuxk. 

Drizzle (driz'zl), n. A small rain ; mizzle ; 
mist. 

Drizzly (driz'li), a. Shedding small rain, or 
small particles of snow. 

The winter’s <fr 2 ,s'j-/y reign. Dryden, 

DrockCdrok), 11 . A ivater-conrse. 
Droflandt (drofland), n. [A. Sax. dnif, a. . 
drove, and land.] A quit-rent or yearly pay- 
ment formerly made by some tenants to the- 
king or their landlords, for driving their ; 
cattle through a manor to fairs or markets. ' 
Called also Driftland and Dryjiand. 

Drog, Drogue (drog), 11 . A buoy attached 
to tlie end of a harpoon line. 

Droger, Drogber (dro'gfer), n. 1 . A small 
West Indian coasting craft, hullt for cari’y- 
ing goods, having long light masts and lateen 
sails. 

Drogbing (drog'ing), n. A name given to- 
the West Indian coasting carrying trade. 
Drogman, Drogomau (drog'man, drog'o- 
inan)j 11 . Same as Dragoman. 

Droilt (droil), v.i. [D. druilen, to mope. ]1 
To, work slugglslily or slowly; to plod. 
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Let 5ud! vile vassals ... 

Drudge in the world, and for their living droil. 

. ' Spenser. 

Di’Oilt f'lroil), m. 1. A mope; a drone; a 
fsluggai'i!: a drnclge. ‘Peasants iiiid dmils.' 
Hi'ait. <!': FI.—2. Labour; toil; drudgery. 
Droit (droit), u. [Fr. See Uireot. J i. Bight; 
larv; justice; equity; title; fee; privilege.— 

2. Iu}jn.a»ee, duty; custom.-- 3. In old laio, 
a writ of right, which is the highest of all real 
writs.— Droifs of admiralty, perquisites at- 
tached to the oifice of admiral of England, or 
lord high-admiral. Of these perquisites, the 
most valuable is tlie right to the property 
of an enemy, as ships seized on the break- 
ing out of liostilities. The droits of admir- 
alty are now paid into the e.xchequer for the 
heneflt of the public service. A tenth part 
of the property captured at sea is allowed 
to the captors. 

Droitural (droit'ur-al), a. In laiv, relating 
to a right to property as distinguished from 
possession. 

DroitzschBa, Droitschka (droich'ka), n. 
See Drosky. 

Droll (drol), a. [The same word as Fr. dr6le, 
1). drol, Gr. droll, athick, short person, a droll; 
whence, G. and D. drolKg, pleasant. Grimm 
derives it from drillen, in the sense of turn- 
ing round. Skeat takes it from Icel. and 
Sw. troll, a kind of imp or hobgoblin well 
known in fable. The Fr. dr6le, according to 
Brachet, comes from the E. droll.'] 1. Odd; 
meiTy; facetious; comical; as, a, droll fellow. 
2. Ludicrous; queer; laughable; ridiculous; 
as, a droll story; a droll scene. — SYN. Comic, 
comical, diverting, farcical, laughable, ludi- 
crous, odd, queer, ridiculous. 

Droll (drol), n. 1. One whose occupation or 
practice is to raise mirth by odd tricks ; a 
jester; a buffoon. ‘ Dr. Dale who was a witty 
kind of droll.’ Howell. A farce; some- 
thing exhibited to raise mirth or sport. 
Droll (drol), v.i. To jest; to play the 
buffoon. Being disposed to droK. Swift. 
Drollt (<lrol), v.t. To lead or influence by jest 
or trick; to cajole; to cheat. 

Men that will not be re,asoned into their senses 
may yet be laughed or drolled into them. 

L'Estra7tge. 

Drollert (drol'dr), n. A jester; a buffoon. 
Drollery (drol'd-ii), Jh [^v. drdlerie.] l. The 
quality of being droll; something done to 
raise mirth; sportive tricks; buffoonery; 
fun; comicalness; humour. ‘ The rich droZ- 
Uryot ‘She Stoops to Conquer.” Macaulay. 
2.t Something inanimate adapted to raise 
mirth, as a puppet-show; a puppet; a lively, 
comical sketch, &c. 

I bouglit an excellent drollery, which I afterwards 
parted with to my brother George of Wotton, where 
it now hangs. Enelyii. 

Droningly (drol'mg-Ii), adn. In a jesting 
maimer. 

Drollisli (drol'ish), a. Somewhat droll. 
Dromedaxy (drum'e-da-ri), n. [L. drome- 
darnw, a dromedary, formed from Gr. 
dronuifs, dromados, running, from drom, 
dram, root of dramein, aor. inf. of trecho, 



Dromedary [Camelus dromedarius). 


to run.] 1. A species of camel, called also 
the Arabian camel (Camelus dromedar- 
im), with one hump or protuberance on the 
back; in distinction from the Bactrian 
camel, which has two hunches, it is more 
swift of foot than the camel, being capable 
of travelling upwsrds of a hundred miles a 
day, and of continuing its journey at that 
rate for several successive days. The pace of 
the dromedary is a trot, often at the rate of 
nine miles an hour, hut the jolting to the 
rider is most uncomfortable. —2. Any quick 
travelling camel. See Camel. 


Dromedary-Battery ( dnun'e-da-ri-bat-tc- 
ri), n. Artillery carried on tlic back of 
droniedarie.s. 

Dromia (dro'mi-a), n. A genus of Iirachy- 
urous decapod crustaceans, with great and 
strong claws, found iu the seas of warm 
climates. 

Dromiidse (drom-iT-dS), n. pi A family of 
hrachyurous crustaceans, of which Dromia 
is the type. See Dromia. 

Dromondt (drom'ond), n. [Gr. dromon, a 
light vessel, probably from dramein, to run. ] 
A light, fast-sailing vessel; also a ship of 
any kind. Fuller. 

Drone (dron), n. [A. Sax. dr&n, draen, 
the drone-bee, L.G. and Dan. drone, Sw. 
dron, driinje, Ger. drohne, O.H.G. treno, 
firc/io, Lett, tranni. Bus. truten. Possibly of 
onomatopoetic origin. Comp, humble-bee, 
G. hummel, and the verb hum, Grimm 
connects it with Gr. aoithrene, a bee, ten- 
threne, a wasp or fly, Skr. druna, a bee.] 



1. The male of the honey-bee. It is smaller 
than the queen-bee, but larger than the 
working-bee. The drones make no honey, 
but after living a few weeks and impregnat- 
ing the queen they are killed or driven from 
the hive. 

All with united force combine to drive 

The lazy drones from the laborious hive. Dryden. 

Hence— 2. An idler ; a sluggard ; one who 
earns nothing by industry.— 3. A humming 
or low sound, or the instrument of hum- 
ming. 

If men should ever be humming the drone of one 
plain song, it would be a dull opiate to the most 
wakeful attention. Milton. 

4. The largest tube of the bagpipe, which 
emits a continued deep note, the key-note 
of the scale. In many bagpipes there is a 
lesser drone tuned to the fifth of the scale. 
Drone (dron), v.i. pret. & pp. droned; ppr. 
droning. 1. To live in idleness. ‘ Race of 
droning kings.’ Dryden.— Z. To give forth 
a low, heavy, dull sound; to hum; to snore. 
‘The beetle wheels his droning flight.’ 
Gray. ‘ Droned her lurdane knights, slum- 
bering.’ Tennyson .— To make use of a 
dull monotonous tone; as, he di'ones while 
reading. 

Drone (dron), v.t. To read or speak in a 
dull, monotonous, droning manner ; as, he 
drones his sentences. 

And the reader droned from the pulpit, 

Like the murmur of many bees, 

The legend of good Saint Gutiilac, 

And Saint Basil’s homilies. Lmg/elhiu. 

Drone-bee (droiiTe), n. The male bee. 
Drone-fly (dinn'fll), n. A two-winged insect 
i-esembhng the drone-bee (Eristalis tenax). 
Drone-pipe (dron'pip), n. 1 . A pipe produc- 
ing a di’oning sound; the droning hum of 
an insect. 

You fell at once into a, lower key 
That's worse— the drmie-pife of a humble-bee. 

Conifer. 

2. The largest tube of a bagpipe which pro- 
duces the droning sound ; the drone. 

Drongo, Drongo-slirike (drong'go, drong'- 
go-shrik), n. The name of a genus of fly- 
catching birds, with long, forked tails (Edo- 
lius). They ;ire natives of India, the Asiatic 
islands, and South Africa. SeeDlORUElNiE. 
Dronish (dron'ish), a. Idle; sluggish; lazy; 
indolent; inactive; slow. ‘The dronish 
monks, the scorn and shame of manhood.’ 
Howe. 

Dronishly (dron'ish-li), adv. In a dronish 
manner. 

Dronishness (droli'ish-nes), n. State of 
being dronish. 

Dronkelew,] a. Given to drink; drunken. 
Chaucer. 

Dronkeiiit pp. from driufc. Drunk. Chaucer. 
Drony (drdn'i), a. Sluggish; like a drone; 
dronish. 

Drook, V. t. See Drouk. 

Drooket, a. See Drouk. 

Drool (drbl), i;. i. [Contr. from drivel, 
written formerly driuel] To slaver, as 
a child; to tlrivel; to drop saliva. [Provin- 


cial in Englaiid; a common nursery word 
iu iTnitcd States.] 

Droop (drop), v.t. To let sink or hang down;, 
us. to droop the head. 

Droop (drop), v.i [A form of drip, drop.]. 

1 . To sink or liiing down; to bend down waiuC 
us from weakness or exhaustion; us, iflauts 
droop for want of moi-sture; he allowed, 
his head to droop on his breast. 

Near the lake where the ivillow, 

Long time ago. G. P. Morris. 

2. To languish from grief or other cause; to 
fall into a state of physical weaknes.s. 
Conceiving the dishonour of iiis mother, 

He straight declined, droofd, took it deeply. 

3. 'To fail or sink; to decline; to be dispiiited; 
as, the courage droops; the spirits droop. 

But wherefore do you droop I why look you .sad? 

Be great in act as you have been in thought. S/iah. 

4. To come towards an end; to proceed to- 
wards a close. ‘Then day drooped.’ Temiy- 
son. 

Drooper (drdp'er), n. One who or that 
which droops. 

Droopihgly (drop'ing-li), adv. In a lan- 
guishing manner. 

Drop (drop), n. [A. Sax. dropn, drypa, 
0. Sax. dropo, Icel. dropi, G. ti-opfe,D. drop, 
a drop. See Drip and Drop, v.t] 1. A 
small portion of any fluid in a .spherical 
form, which falls at once from any hotly, 
or a globule of any iiiud which is pen- 
dent, as if about to fall; a small portion of 
water falling in rain; as, a drop of water; a. 
drop of blood; a drop of laudanum. - 2 . That 
which resembles or hangs in the form of a. 
drop; as, a hanging diamond ornament; an 
ear-ring; a glass pendant of a chandelier; a 
kind of sugar-plum.— 3. A very small quan- 
tity of liquor; as, he had not drunk a drop; 
hence, a small quantity of anythmg. 

But if there be 

Yet left in heaven as small a ffny) of pity 
Asa wren’s eye, fear’d gods, a part of it I 

4. 'The name of several contrivance.s, ar- 
ranged so as to drop, fall, or hang frcmi a. 
higher position, or lower other objects .sud- 
denly or gradually. Specifically, (a) that, 
part of a gallows which sustain.? the criminal 
before he is executed, and which is suddenly 
dropped. (&) A contrivance for lowering, 
heavyweights, as hale-goods, coal-waggons, 
(fee, , to a ship’s deck, (c) The curtain which 
conceals the stage of a theatre from the- 
audience.— 5. In arch, a small cylinder or 
truncated cone used in the mutifles of the 
Doric comice, and in the member imme- 
diately under the triglyph of the same^ 
order.— 6 . Haul the depth of a sail from. 
head to foot amidships. —7. See Drop- 
press.— 8 . pi. A liquid medicine, the dose 
of which is regulated by a certain number 
of drops. — 9. In mach. the interval between 
the base of a hanger and the shaft below. 
—Drop serene. Same as AmdurosU. The: 
phrase is a literal rendering of the L.L.. 
gutta serena (which see under Gutta). 

Drop (drop), v.t pret. & pp. dropped; ppr. 
dropping. [A. Sax. drqpfan, from the noun, 
like D. droppen, G. tropfen. See the noun 
and comp. drip. ] 1. To pour or let fall 
in small portions or globules, as a fluid ; to 
distil 

His heavens shall drop down dew. Dent, xxxiti. 28 , 
2. To let fall, as any substance; as, to drop- 
the anchor; to drop a stone.— To drop an- 
chor, the same as to anchor.— 3. To let go; 
to dismiss; to lay aside; to break off from; 
to quit; to leave; to pemiit to subside; td' 
omit ; as, to drop an affair ; to drop an 
acquaintance; to drop a friend; to drop 
a fashion ; to drop one’s h’s ; to drop a 
controversy ; to drop a pursuit. — 4. To. 
utter slightly, briefly, or casually: as, to 
drop a word in favour of a friend.— 5. To 
insert indirectly, incidentally, or by way of 
digression; as, to drop aword of instruction 
in a letter.— 6 . To bedrop; to speckle; to 
variegate, as if by sprinkling with drops; 
as, a coat dropped with gold.— 7. To lower; 
as, to drop the muzzle of a gun.- - 8 . To 
send in an off-hand informal manner; as, 
drop me a few lines. 

Drop (drop), V. i. 1. To fall in small portions, 
globules, or ch'ops, as a liquid; as, water 
drops from the clouds or from the eaves. 

The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droffeth iis the gentle dew from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. Shaft. 

2. To let drops fall; to drip; to discharge 
itself in drops. 

It was a loathsome herd, . . . half bestial, half 
human, droffing- with wine, bloated with gluttony, 
and reeling in obscene dances, Macaulay, 
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The heavens ah;o at the prijsenoe of God. 

Fii, Ixviii. 7. 

;-!, Ti. fiill: smldi'iiiy "i- al‘i'uj>tly; 

as,ii!!r fvuir nrup,! from a To I'eafio; 

to give over iiltnviiM'; as, tlielii'uezdJwjyaJt;. 

6. 'J'o <;(>lla|me suddenly ; to collapse and 
han,!? loosely. 

IJiwn dropt the breaKe, the sails drajii down. 

Coleyfifi^e. 

0 . 'I'ii die, or to die siiddonly; to fall, as in 
hiittle; ;!s, ivo xn (uio friend after another 
dtoppinif round na. 

It was your presiivmise 

That ill the dole of blows your son might titvp. 

S/tai. 

7, To cometn an end; to be allowed to cease; 
to be negleeted and come to nothing; as, 
the atfair dropped. ~8. To come unexpect- 
edly: with in or into: as, my old friend 
dropped in a moment.— 9. To fall short of a 
mark. [Kare.] 

Often it tilvpi or overslioots. Collier. 

19. To f;dl lower; to sink; to ho depressed; 
as, tlifi point of the spear dropped a little. 
U. To have u tiertain drop or depth from 
top to bottom; said of a sail. 

Hqv main top-sail drops seventeen yards* 

Mar. Diet. 

—To drop aotern (na.ut.), to pass or move 
■toward the stern; to move back; to .slacken 
the spe.ed of a vessel so as to let imother 
pass ahead of her. — To drop down, to sail, 
row, or move down a river or toward the 
mu.— Dropping fire (wilit.), a continuous 
irregular discharge of small arms, 

Dropax (drf/paks), n. [Gr., a pitch-plaster.] 
A preparation for removing hair from the 
skin; a depilatoi’y, 

Drop-drill (dropTlril), n. In ayri. an agri- 
cultural implement which drops seed and 
manure into the soil simultaneously. It con- 
sists of a frame mounted on two wheels, two 
ho.xes containing seed and manure, and a 
coulter in front for cutting a channel for 
the seed. The delivery of the seed and 
, manure is regulated by slides moved by ma- 
chinery connected with the driving-wheels. 
Drop-Iiainnier (dropTiam-nier), n. Same as 
Drop-preso. 

Droplet (dropTet), n. A little drop. Shale. 
Drop-letter (dropTet-dr), n. A letter posted 
foiv delivery in the same town. [United 
States.] 

Dropmealjt Dropmelet (drop'mel), adv. 
Drop hy drop, or in small portions at a time. 
‘Distilling dropmeal, or little by little.’ 
Holland. 

Dropper (drop'dr), n. l. He who or that 
which drops.— 9. in mining, a branch vein 
which leaves or drops from the main lode. 
Dropping (drop'ing). n. l. Tlie act of drop- 
ing; a distilling; a falling.— 2. That which 
drops. 

Drojpping-hottle (drop'ing-bot-tl), n. An 
: instrument for supiilyiug small quantities of 
water to test-tubes, &c. ; an edulcorator. 
Droppingly (drop'ing-Ii), adv. In drops. 
Dropping-tube (drdp'iug-tub), n. A glass 
tube with a hollow bulb near its lower end, 
and terminating in a small orifice : when 
tlie bulb is filled with a liquid, the liquid 
passes through the orifice in drops. It is 
used for the same purpose as the dropping- 
bottle. 

Drop -press (drop 'pres), «. A machine 
worked by the foot, consisting of a weight 
raised vertically by a cord and pulley, and 
allowed to drop .suddenly on aii iinvll: used 
for embossing, punching, &c,. Called also 
Drapdiarnmer, Drop. 

Drop-scene (drop'sen), n. In theatres, a 
scenic picture, usually painted with care, 
-suspended by pulleysj which descends ox* 
drops in front of the stage. 

Dropsical (drop'sik-al), a. [See Dropsy.] 

1., Diseased with dropsy; Inclined to the 
dropsy.— 2. Ilesembliug or piu-taking of the 
nature of the dropsy. 

Dropsicalness (drop'.sifc-al-nea), n. The 
state of being dropsical. 

Dropsied (dr6p'.sid), a. Diseasedxvith dropsy; 
unnaturally increased ; exhibiting an un- 
healthy infiation. 

great additions swell, and virtue none, 

, . It is a arfl/rfeif honour. Shak, 

Drop-stone (dx’op'ston), n. Spar in the 
shape of drops. 

Dropsy (drop'si), n. [Formerly hydropsy; 
Gr, liydOr, water, and 6p.% the face, from 
op, x'oot of ohs. Gr. optomai, to see.] 1. In 
med. an unnatural collection of water in any 
cavity of the body, or in the cellular tissue. 

It occurs most frequently in persons of lax 
haliits, or in those whose bodies are debili- 
tated by disease. Tlxe dropsy takes different 


; names according to the part affected; as, 
! ascites, or dropsy of tiie abdomen; hydro- 
I eeplia.his, or water in the head; anasarea, 
t or a xvatery swelling over the whole body, 
&o.— 2. In hot. a disease in succulent plants 
caused by an excess of water. 

Drop-table (drop'ta-bl), n. A machine for 
lowering weights, and especially for remov- 
ing the wheels of locomotives. 

Drop-tin (drop'tin), «. Fine tin. 
Dropwise (drop'wiz), adv. Aftei* the man- 
ner of drops; droppingly; by drops. [Bare.] 

In mine own lady palms I culled the spring 

Th.at gathered trickling droproise from the deft. 

Tennyson. 

Drop-wort (drop'wert), n. [From tlie small 
tubers on the fibrous roots.]— Spircea fili- 
pcndula, nat. order Kosacem, a British plant 
of the same genus as queen-of-the-meadow, 
found in dry pastures. The hemlock (hop- 
wort, or water drop-woi*t, is (Bnanthe fts- 
tulosa. 

Drosebka (di*osh'ka), n. See Dbosky. 
Drosera (dro'se-ra), n. [Gr. droseros, dewy, 
from drosos, dew. ] A genus of plants giving 
name to the or- 
der Drosei’aceae. 

Tiieir leaves ax-e 
covered with 
glandular hahs, 
which exude 
drops of a clear 
glutinous lliiicl 
which glitters in 
the siiii, lienee 
the names Dro- 
sera and in En- 
glish snndexv. 

'These glandu- 
lar hairs retain 
smaU insects 
that touchthem, 
and otlier hairs 
around those ac- 
tually touched 
by the insect 
bend over and 
inclose it. The 
insect speedily 
dies and decays, 
and according Sundew (Drosera rotundifoHa). 
to some uatux*- 

alists is taJxen in by the leaf as food. 
Droseraceaa (dro's6r-a"se-S), n.pl. A nat. 
order of albuminous, exogenous plants, con- 
sisting of marsh herbs, whose leaves are usu- 
ally covei'ed with glands or glandular liairs. 
It contains six genei'a, with more than a 
hundred species of plants, found iu tropical 
and temperate countries over the world 
except in the Faeilic Islands. They have no 
known qualities except that they are slightly 
bitter. The leaves are generally circinnate 
in the bud, as in ferns. The most remark- 
able plant of the order is the Dionoea miis- 
cipula, or Venus’s fly-trap, the leaves of 
which close qixickly when touched. See 
DiON.a3A. 

Drosljy (dros'ki), n. [Bus. drozhlti, a dim, 
of drogi, a kind of carriage, properly pi. of 
droga, a caiTiage-pole or shaft.] A kind of 
light foxir-xvlieeled caiuiage used in Bnssia 
and Prussia. The di*osky proper is -without 



a top, and consists essentially of a kind of 
long narrow bench, on ■svhicli the passengers 
ride as on a saddle, but the name is now* ap- 
plied to various kinds of vehicles, as to the 
common cabs plying in the streets of Ger- 
man cities, &c. AVrittpn also DrozhU, 
DroscJiM, Drosehlce, Droitzschka. 
Drosometer (dro-som'et-er), n. [Gr, drosos, 
dew, and metron, measure.] An instrument 
for ascertaining the quantity of dew that 
condenseson a body which has been exposed 
to the open air dm-ing the night. It consists 
of a balance, one end of which is furnished 
witha plate fitted to receive the dew, and 
the other with a weight protected from it. 
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Drosophila (dro-sof'i-la), «. [Gr. drosos, 
dew, and phileii, to love. ] A genus of iiisectss, 
one of which. Drosophila Jiava (the yellow 
turnip-leaf miner), is vei*y destructive to 
turnips, the maggots eating into the pulp, 
and producing wiiitish lili.ster.s on the upper 
side. D. ccllaris attacks potatoes. 

Dross (dros), n. [A. Sax. dros, drosn, con- 
nected with or derived from dredsan, to fall; 
D, droes, leel. trns, rubbish; Se. drush, dregs, 
filth; Dan. drgsse, to fall, as sand.] 1. 'ITie 
refuse or impurities of metals ; the slag, 
scales, or cinders tlnown off in the process 
of melting. 

Some .scumra’d the dross that from the metal came, 
Some stirr’d tlie molten ore with ladles great, 

Spenser. 

2. Bust; crust of metals; an incrustation 
formed on metals by oxidation.— .2, Waste 
matter; refuse; any worthless matter sepa- 
rated from the better part; impure matter. . 

The world's glory is but dross undean. Spenser. 

Drosselt (dros'sel), n. [See DrazeA] A 
slut. 

Now dwells each drossel in her glass, Warner. 

Drossiness (di-os'i-nes), «. The quality or 
state of being drossy; foulness; ruist; im- 
purity. 

The penance of affliction being meant but to refine 
us from our earthly drossiness, and soften us for the 
impression of God'.s own stamp and image. Doyle. 

Drossy (dros'i), a. l. Like dross; pertaining 
to dross; full of or abounding with I'efuse 
matter; as, drossy gold.— 2. Worthless; foul; 
impure. 

He, and many more . . . the dro.fsy age doats on. 
Shale. 

Drotcbelt(droch'el),n. [Eor dratchel, dretch- 
cl. SeeDRETOHE.] An idle wench; asluggnvd. 
Droud (droud), n. [Scotch.] 1. A ccid-fish. 

2. A kind of wattled box for eatcliing hei*- 
rings.— i?. A lazy, lumpish person. 

Folk pitied her heavy handful of .sucii a droud. 

Galt. 

Dro'Ugll.t pi’et. of draw. Drew. 

Philoctetes anon the sail up drough. Chauce,r, 

Drought (drout), n. [See Drouth.] 1, Dry 
weather; want of rain; such a contimuiuce 
of dry weather as affects the ei'ops; aridness. , 
In a dronghe tlie thirsty creatures cry. Dryderi. 

2. Tliii'st; want of drink, 

.A.S one, whose drought 

Yet scarce allayed, still eyes the current stream, 
Milton. 

3. Soai'city: lack. 

A drought of Christian writers c,aused a dearth of 
all history. puller . , 

Droughtiness (drout'i-nes), n. Dryness ; 
drouthiness. 

Droughty (drout'i), a. 1. Characterized by 
drought; characterized by the absence of 
I'ain or moisture ; ai'id. 'Droughty and 
parched countries.' Day. 

When the man of God calls to her ‘Fetch me a 
little water ’ it was no easy suit in so droughtie 

a season, Pp. Halt. 

2. Thirsty; requiring drink. "Tlxy droughty 
throat.’ Philips. 

Drouk, Drook (drgk), v. t. [A non-nasallzed 
form allied to drinh and drench. ] To drench; 
to wet thoroughly. [Scotch.] 

And aye she took the tither souk 
To afr'otrZ’ the stowrie tow. Burns. 

Droukit, Drooket (drxxk'it, drnk'et), pp. or 
a. Drenched. [Scotch.] 

The last Halloween I was -ivaukin 
My sark-sleeve, as ye ken. Bw'iis. 

Droumy.t g. Troubled; dirty. Bacon. 
Drouth (drouth), n- [Contr. from A. Sax, 
drugath, drugOthe, from dryg, drtg, di’y; 
like D. droogtCyirom droog, dry. See Dry.] 

1. Drought; want of rain or of water; jiar- : 
ticularly, dryness of the weather, which af- 
fects the earth, and prevents the growth of 
plants; aridness; aridity. ‘The dust and 
dmrth of London life.’ Tennyson.- 2. Dry- 
ness of the throat and mouth; thirst;: want . 
of drink. 

One whose drouth 

Yet scarce allayed, still eyes the current stream, / 
Whose liquid murmur heard, new thirst excites. 

Milton, 

Drouthiness (droutlTi-nc.s), n. l. A state 
of di-yness of weather; want of rain. — 

2. Thii'ist ; specifically, thirst for ax'dent • 
spirits. [Scotch, rather than English.] 

Drouthy(drout]x'i),a. 1. Dei'oicl of moisture; 
free from rain or water in general; arid.— 

2. Tiiirsty, as a man; specifically, thirsty for 
strong drink. [Scotch, rather than English.] 


His ancient, trusty, efonie. Burn 

There are capital points in the second ; (picttir 
which depicts the consternation excited in a villa 
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inn on discovering- the single ale-cask dry, and the 
house full of customers. Saliit-. Ke;). 

Drove (tlrov), pret. of drive. 

Drove (drov), n. [A. Sax. drtlf, from drvm.'] 

1. A collection of cattle driven; a lumdier 
of animals, as oxen, slieep, or swine, di’iveii 
in a body. [We speak of a herd of cattle 
and A flock of sheep when a number of these 
animals respectively. is collected; it is only 
when a herd or flock is di'iven that it strictly 
forms a drove.1—% Any collection of irra- 
tional animals moving or driving forward. 
‘ Their finny drove.’ Milton.— Z. A crowd of 
people in motion. 

Where droves, as at a city gate, may pass. Dryden. 

4. A road for driving cattle.— 5. In agri. a 
narrow channel or drain, much used in the 
irrigation of land. 

Droved (drovd), a. In masonrg, an epithet 
used in Scotland to dessignate what in Eng- 
land is said to be tooled. See Tooung.— 
—Droved ashlar, chiselled or random-tooled 
ashlar; the most inferior kind of hewn w'ork 
ill building. —jDrored mid broached, a term 
applied to work that has been first rough 
hewn, ami then tooled clean.— i>An;cYi and 
striped, an eintliet applied to work that is 
first droved, and then formed into shallow 
grooves or stripes, with a half or three- 
quarter inch chisel, having the droved in- 
terstices prominent. 

Droven (drov'n), old pp. of drive. 

Drover (drov'Cr), n. 1. One who drives 
cattle or sheep to market: one who buys 
cattle in one place to sell in another. ‘ A 
rendezvous of liiglers and drovers. ’ South.— 

2. t A boat. 

He woke 

And saw his drive along the stream. Sj^enser. 

Droving (di'ov'ing), n. In masonry, a term 
used in .Scotland for tooling. 

Drovy,t a, [A. Sax. d-rq/, dirty. SeeDiiAi^F.] 
Filthy; muddy; dirty. ‘ Di-ovy or troubled 
water.’ Chaucer. 

Drow (clvoii), 11 . A cold mist; a drizzling 
sliower. [.Scotch.] 

Drow, Trow (drou, troii), n. In Zetland 
superstition, a diminutive elfish race resid- 
ing in hills and caverns, curious artificers 
in 'iron and precious metals. 

I hung- .about thy neck th.at gifted chain, wliich 
ail in our isles know was wrought by no eartlily 
artist, but by the Drums in the secret recesses of 
their caverns. Sir IF. Scott, 

Beally the same word as Troll. 

Drown (drouu), v.t. [From the root of drink; 
A. Sax. dn'-ncan, whence ad-rcncfwi, to drench; 
dnmonian, to be drunk, to drown one’smind 
ill drink, from druncen, pp. of drinaan, to 
drink; -Dan, drukne, to drown. See DRINK, 
Drench.] l. To deprive of life by immer- 
sion in water or other fluid; to suspend 
animation in by submersion. 

The sea cannot drcmn me. 

I swam, ere I recovered the sliore, five and thirty 
leagues oft' and on. Skak. 

2. To overflow; to overwhelm in water; to 
inundate; as, to droion land. ‘Drown the 
weeds.’ Shah. 

Galleys might be drotvncd in the harbour with the 
great ordnance before they could be rigged. 

Knolles. 

3. To put an end to, as if by drowning or 
overwhelming; to overpower; to overwhelm; 
to plunge deeply; as, to drown care; to 
drown one’s self in sensital pleasure. 

My private voice is rfrorwierf amid the senate. 

Addison. 

And n’wOTj’rf in yonder living blue. 

The lark becomes a sightless song. Tennyson. 
Drown (droun), v.i. To bo suffocated iii 
water or other fluid; to perish in water. 

: , 0 Lord, metliought what pain it was to drown, 

Shnk. 

Drownage (dronnTij), n. Tlie act of droAvii- 
ing. Carlyle. [Bare.] 

Browner (drouu'er), n. Ho who or that 
Which drowns. 

Drowse (clrouz), n.i. [A. Sax. drd.san, dr6- 
sian, to be slow, to languish; allied to dreo- 
sa», to fall, to droop; D. droosen, to doze, 
to slmnber.] To sleep , imperfectly or un- 
soundly; to slumber; to be heavy with sleepi- 
ness: to be heavy or dull. 

. He upon his couch. South. 

Drowse (drouz), v.t. To make heavy with 
sleep; to make dull or stupid. 

Drowse, Drowze (drouz), n. A slight sleep; 
slumber. 

But smiled in a drowse of ecstacy. Broooning. 

Many a voice along the street. 

And heel against the pavement echoing, burst 
: Their drmbae. Tennyson, 

Drowsiked, i DrowsyDeadt (drou'zi-hcd), 
n, ; Sleepiness; tendency to sleep. 
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A pleasing land drmitsyhmti it was. 

Of dreiiiiis that wave before the iialf^shut eye. 

Tkomson. 

Drowsily (diwi'zi-li), adv. 1. Sleepily; 
heavily; in a dull sleepy manner; as, he 
drowsily raised his head.™ 2. Sluggishly; 
idly; slothfully; lazily. 

DroavsUy tlje banners wave 
O'er her tliat was so chaste and fair- Praed, 

Drowsiness (drou'zi-nes), n. l. Sleepine.ss; 
lieaviness with sleep; disposition to sleep. — 
2. Sluggishness; .sloth; idleness; inactivity. 

Pf’OTuszMess shall clothe a man in rags. 

Prov. xxiii. 21 . 

Drowsy (drou'zi), a. [See Drowse, v.i.] 

1. Inclined to sleep; sleepy; heavy with 
sleepiness; lethargic; comatose. 

Drowsy am I .and yet can rarely sleep. 

Sir P, Sidney. 

2. Dull; sluggish; stupid. ‘Dmosj/ reason- 
ing.’ Atterhury. — 3. Disposing to sleep; 
lulling; as, a drowsy couch. ‘ Drowsy mur- 
murs.’ Addison. 

Drowsy-Eeaded (drou'zi-hed-ed),«. Heavy; 
having a sluggish disposition. 

Droyle.t v.i. 8ec Droil Spenser. 

Drub (drub), v. t. pret. * jip. drubbed; ppr. 
drubbing. [Trov. E. drab; akin to leel. and 
8w. drabba, to beat, (1. trefl'en, to hit.] ’J'o 
beat with a stick; to thrash; to cudgel. 

Tlic little thief had been soundly with a 

cudgel. JJ Estrange, 

Dnxb (drub), n. A lilow with a stick or cud- 
gel; a thump; a knock. 

By setting an unfortunate mark on their followers 
they have exposed them to innumerable drubs and 
contusions. Addison, 

Drubber (druli'Cr), n. One who drnb.s or 
beats. — A drubber of she ejiskin, a drummer. 
Sir IF. Scott. 

Drubbing (dml/iug), n. A cudgelling; a 
sound beating. 

Drudge (druj), v.i. pret. & pp. drudged; 
ppr. drudging. [A softened form of O.E. 
drugge, drug, to drag, to work laboriously. ] 
To work hard; to labour in mean ollices; do 
labour with toil and fatigue. 

In merriment did drudge and labour. Hudihras. 

\ Drudge (druj), n. One who works liard 
or labours with toil and fatigue; one who 
labours hard in servile employments ; a 
slave. 

Drudge (druj), n. Whisky in its raw state, 
as used in the manufacture of alcohol. 
[United States.] 

Drudger (druj'er), n. A drudge. 

Draper (druj'er), n. A dredging -box 
(wiiioh see). 

Drudgery (druj'e-ri), n. Hard labour; toil- 
some work; ignoble toil; hard work in sei’- 
vilo occupations. 

Paradise was a place of bliss . . . without drudg- 
ery or sorrow. Docks. 

Drudging -box (druj'ing-boks), n. See 
Dredgino-box. 

Drudgingly (druj'ing-li), adv. With labour 
and fatigue; laboriously. 

Druerie,t n. [Fr.j l. Courtsliip; gallantry. 
‘Of ladies love and druerie.’ Chaucer.— 
2. A mistress. Chaucer. 

Drug (drug), n. [Fr. drogue; Pr. Sp. Pg. 
It. droya; all from D. droog, the same word 
as A. Sax. dryg, dry — because the .ancient 
medicines were chiefly dried herbs.] 1. Any 
substance, vegetable, animal, or mineral, 
used in the composition or preparation 
of medicines; any land of ingredient used in 
chemic.al preparations employed intliu arts. 
2. Any commodity that lies on hand or is not 
saleable; an article of slow sale or in no de- 
mand in the market. — A mortal drug or 
deadly drug, poison. 

Drug (drug), v.i. 'To prescribe or administer 
drugs or medicines. 

Drug (drug), v.t. iiret. & pp. drugged; ppr. 
drugging. 1. To mix with drugs; to intro- 
duce' .some narcotic or anajsthetic into with 
the design of rendering the person who 
drhiks the mixhu’e insensible. 

The surfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with snores: I've drugged their 
possets. S/iaXi, 

2. To dose to excess witli drugs or medi- 
cines. —3. 'To administer narcotics to; to 
render insensible with or as with a narootio 
or amestlietic drug; to deaden; as, he was 
drugged and then robbed. ‘ Drug thy mem- 
ories lest thou leaiu it.’ Tennyson.— L To 
surfeit; to disgust. 

With pleasure drugged he almost longed for woe. 

Byroti. 

Drug t (drug), n. A drudge. 

Hadst thou, like us from our first swath, proceeded 
The sweet degrees tliat this brief world affords 
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To such ns viiay the passive drng.f of it 

I'reoiy command, than woultist have pluiiij-ei.! tliyself 

In generai riot. Min.k. 

Drugget (drug), v. t. To drag; to drudge. 

lie proifered his setvise 
To drugge and draw. Chaiicer. 

Drugger t (drug'dr), ». A druggist. Burton. 
Druggennau (drug-'gor-miin), n. An inter- 
preter. See Dragoman, 

You of heaven, must I attend 

Your droning prayers. JJryden. 

Pity you was not druggerfnan at Babel. Pafe. 

Drugget (drug'ge-t), n. [Fr. droguet, dim, of 
drogue, drug, trash.] A cloth or tliin stuff 
i of wool, or of wool and thread, corded or 
' plain, usmdly plain, used for covering car- 
pets, and also by women of the poorer 
classes as an article of clothing. 

Druggist (drug'ist), n. [Fr. drogidste, a 
seller of drugs. See DRUG.] One wlio deals 
in drugs ; properly, one whose occupation 
is merely to buy and sell drug,?, without 
componn ding or preparation. But the same 
person often carries on the business of the 
druggist and the apothecary. 

Drugster t (ilnig'.ster), n. A druggist. ‘The 
plij'sician of the soul . . , the drug, ‘iter of 
the body.’ South. 

Druid (drij'id). n. [Fr. druicle, a liniiil. from 
h. (irMida(onlyfounclinpl, druidee), atiruui, 
from an old Celtic word ineuniiig sorcerer 
or magician.] 1. A priest or minister of re- 
ligion among the ancient Celtic nations in 
Gaul, Britain, and Germany. ’The druids 
possessed some knowledge of geometry, 
natiirid philosophy, Ac., superintended the 
affairs of religion and morality, and per- 
formed the office of judges. ’They venerated 
the mistletoe when growing on the oak, a. 
tree which they likewise e,steeraetl sacred, 
'Tliey had a common superior, who was 
elected by a majority of votes from their own 
number, and who enjoyed his dignity for 
life.— 2. A member of a society or order, as 
it is called, founded in London about 1780, 
for the mutual benefit of the meinhers, and 
now counting numerous lodge.? or groves in 
America, Australia, Gernmny, ifec. 

Druidess (cU-ii'id-es), n. A. female druid. . 
Druidic, Druidical (dru-id'ik, dru-id'ik-al), 
a. Pertaining to the druids;, as, dniklkal 
circles.— Druidical circles, the name popu- 
larly given to circles formed of largo up- 
right stones, consisting in some cases of a 
single round, in others of several, and con- 
centric, from the assumption that they were 
druidical places of worship, though there is 
no sufiideut proof that this was their desti- 
nation. The most celebrated of such circles 
in tlds country is that of Stonehenge, Wilt- 
shire. 

Druidisli (dru'id-ish), a. Pertaining to or 
like druids. 

Druidism. (dru'id-izm), n. 'The .system of 
religion, philosophy, and instruction taught , 
by the druids, or their doctrine.?, rite.?, and 
ceremonies. 

Still the great and rapital objects of their (the • 
Saxons') worship were taken from iJr-SfiifAwi. 

Jlnrke. ■. 

Drum (drum), n. [Probably a word of imi- 
tative origin. Akin Dan. tromme, G. trom- 
mel, a drum, Dan. *’-«?«, a booming sound; 
Goth, drunjus, a sound. Allied to A. Su.x. 
dredm, joy, music. Comp, drone.] 1. A. 
martial instrument of music in the form of 
a hollow cylinder, covered at tlio emls with 
vellum, wliich is stretched or slackened at 
pleasure by means of cords with sliding 
knots or screws. The cylinders are usually 
made of wood, hut sometimes of brass. 
There are three kinds of drums-dhe .'tide 
drum, the bass or Turkish drum, and the 
double drum, or kettle-drum.— 'i. In arch, 
(g) the solid part of the Corinthian and Com- 
posite capital, otherwise called the vase or 
basket; (b) the upright part under or above 
a cupola. — 3. In niach. a term applied to 
various contrivauces resembling a dram in , 
shape, as a cylinder revolving on an axis for 
the purpose of turning wheels by means of 
belts or bands passing round it; the barrel 
of a crane or windlass; a cylinder on which 
wire is wound, ns in wire-drawing; the giin cl- 
ing cylinder or cone of: some mills.— 4. The 
tympanum or barrel of the ear; the hollow , 
part of the ear behind the membrane of the 
tympanum or membrane wMch closes the 
external passage of the ear, and receives the 
vibrations of the air.— 5. A quantity packed 
in the form of a dram; around hex contain- 
ing figs; as, a drum of flgs.— 6. Sheet-Iron , 
in the shape of a dram, to receive heat from 
a stove pipe.— 7. A tea before dinner: also 
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Rilled aKetth'-dnnn. S. The iiiuiiu funiRTly 
,aiven to a tasliiouaJiIi! itinl eriiwdial evciiiiij; 
jiartv^ at whioh eanl-plitynis' a]>itears to have 
het-ir tiiti fhit f attKietiasi; a rout. The more 
riotous of such assemblies were styled drum' 
'Miijorr. 

Mof im-iptly styled a drum, from the noise and 

emptiness of the emertammeiit. Smallett. 

They were aii tiiree to fro together to tlie opera, 
and tiience to Lady Thcimns; Hatchet’s drum. 

J'lecdin^. 

h fiep Drum-fish. — 10. Abbreviatioa of 
)ittinn-drurii (tvhich see). 

Brum (drum), v.i 1. To heat a drum tvith 
htirks; to h!-at. or jiliiy ;i turn; on a drum.— 
a. To heat with the fingers as with tlnmi- 
sticks ; to heat with a rapid succeission of 
.strokes; as, to drum on the table,— K. To 
heat. a.s the heart; to throb. 

His iiriewmi/ig'hanrt. Shal\ 

4, To attract recruits, as by the sound of 
the drum ; henee, in America, to sue for par- 
tisiiiis, oihstomers, &c.: followed by/or.— 

5. To resound. 

This indeed makes a noise, and drums in popul.nr 
cars» Si'r T. Browne, 

—To ilrum. tip, to assemble, as by beat of 
drum; to assemble or collect by iiittuence 
and exertion; as, to drum- up tor recruits. 
Drum (drum), v.t. iwot. & pp. drummed; 
ppr. dninimiivu 1. To perform on a drum, 
a.s a tune.-— 2. To expel with beat of drum: 
usually followed by out; as, the disgraced 
soldier was drummed out of the regiment. 

: 3. To summon, as by beat of drum. ‘ Such 
time that drums him froTtaliks sport.’ Shall. 
4. To din; as, to drmn anything into one's 
oars.— .5. To .sue for custotma-.s or custom: 
often followed by tip, [United States.] 
Drum (drum), ?i, A Ceitic word signifying 
a round knoll, a riiige, a small hill. It en- 
ters into the composition of many place- 
names, especially in Ireland and Scotland, 
as Dnt/ucondra, Dramglass, Drumshengh, 
D/auftlanrig, Drurnoak, and is fretpiently 
found alone as the name of a farm, estate, 
village, and the like. 

Drumhle t (drum'bl), v.i. 1. To drone; to be 
sluggish. , 

Go take up these clothes here quickly . . . look 
how you dntmble, Shak. 

2. To intiinble. Halliwell.—B. To sound like 
a drum. ‘The. . . drtimblinp tnbor.’ Dray- 
ton. ■ ■ 

DrumTjler (drum'bier), n. A kind of ship. 

site was inuncdiatcly assaulted by divers English 
piiiasses, hoyes, and ariimilers. Hackluyt. 

Drum-fish (drum'iish), n. The popular 
name of a genus of fishes (Pogonias), some 
Of the species of which occur otf the coast 
of Georgia and Idoi’ida, in the United 
States. They grow to a great size, some of 
them weighing above 100 lbs., and have 
their name from the e.xtraordinary noise 
they iirc stiid to make under water. Called 
for the same reason Grunts. 

Drum-head (driini'lied), «. l. The head or 
top of a drum.— 2. The top part of a cap- 
stan, which is pierced with a number of 
holes to receive the ends of the levers or 
bars employed to turn it round. See Caf- 
StAyi.—Drumhead courGmartial, a court- 
martial called suddenly, or on the field. 
Drumly (drum'll), a. [Origin doubtful.] 
Turbid; muddy; not clear; cloudy; gloomy. 
[-Mainly a , Scotch word.] 

Draw me some water out of this spring. Madam, 
it is all foul ... it is ail drumly, black, muddy. 

Wodrasphe. 

Then bouses aSrriWt/)/ German water, 

To mak’ hirasel’ look fair and fatter. Sums. 

Drum-major (fhnun'ma-jir), n. l. The chief 
or first drummer of a regiment. —2. A riotous 
evening assembly. SeeDEUM. [Kare.j 
Drummer (druni'cr), n. 1. One whose office 
is to beat the drum in militaiy exercises and 
marching; one who driims.~2. One who 
solicits custom. fUnit.ed States.]— 3. A 
name . given in the West Indies to theJSlatta 
giyantea, an insect which, in old timber and 
deal houses, has the power of tnaking a noise 
at night, by knocking its head against the 
:WOO(l. The sound very much resembles a 
■pretty smart knocking with the knuckle 
upon, the wainscotting. 

Drunrniock: (dmm'ok), n. A mixture of meal 
and cold water. Written also Drariimock. 
[Scotch.] 

To tremble under Fortune's crummoefc, 
wf scarce a bellyfu’ o’ 

Wi' his proud, independent stomach 

Could ill agree. Sums. 

Drummond Light(drum'mond Iit),K. [Prom 
Capt. Drummmd.} A very intense light 
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produced by turning two streams of gas, one 
of ox3',a'en and the other of hydrogen, in a 
state of ignition, upon a l:ia!l of lime. This 
light was proposed by Capt. Drummond to 
be employed in lighthouses. Another light, 
previously obtained iiy tlic .s.-imc gentleman, 
was employed in geodetical surveys when 
it was required to observe the angles sub- 
tended between distant stations at night. 
The liglit was pi’oduced by placing a ball or 
dish of lime in the focus of a parabolic mir- 
ror at the station to be renderkl visible, and 
directing upon it, through a flame arising 
from alcohol, a stream of oxygen gas. Called 
also Oxycaleium Light, Lime-Mil Light, 
Lime Light. 

Drum-stick: (drum'stik), n. The stick with 
which a drum is beaten; anything supposed 
to resemble a drum-stick, as the upper Joint 
of the leg of a turkey. 

Drunk (druugk), p. and a. [Prom drunken. 
See Deink.] 1. Intoxicated; inebriated; 
overcome, stupefied, or frenzied by alcoholic 
liquor. 

Be not drunk with wine, wliereiii is exces.s. 

V. iS. 

2. Drenched or saturated with moisture or 
liquor. 

I wiil make mine arrows drunk w’ith blood. 

Deut. s.\xii. 42. 

[In compound tenses drank is frequently 
used for drunk, the past participle of to 
drink. ‘Make known how he hath drank.’ 

‘ You all have drank of Circe’s cup.’ Shak. 
‘Thrice have 1 drank of it.’ Byron. The 
older forms of drank, drunk, and drunken 
are dronk and dronken.] 

Drunkard. (drungk'Crd), n. One given to 
an excessive use of strong liquor; a person 
who habitually or frequently is drunk. 

The drunkard and llie glutton shall come to poverty. 

Prov. xxiii. 21. 

Drunken (druugk'en), a. [Part, of drink, 
but now used chiefly as an adjective, and 
often contracted to drunk.] 1. Intoxicated; 
inebriated with strong liquor.— 2. Given to 
drunkenness. ‘My drunken butler.’ Shak. 
S. Saturated with liquor or moisture; 
drenched. 

Let the earkli be drunken with our blood. Shak. 

4. Proceeding from intoxication: done in a 
state of drimkenness; as, a drunken quarrel. 

A drunken slaughter. Shak. 

Drunken (druugk'en), n. A term applied 
by workmen to a screw, the thread of which 
is uneven and produces an unsteadiness of 
motion in the nut. 

Drunkenheadt (drungk'en-hed), n. Drunk- 
enness. Gowor. 

Drunkenly(dnmgk'Bn-li), adv. In a drunken 
manner. ' Drunkenly caroused.’ Shak. 
[Bare.] 

Drunkenness (drungk'en-nes), n. 1. The 
state of being drunk or overpowered by 
alcoholic liquor ; the habit of indulging in 
intoxication ; into.xication; inebriation. 

Let us walkhaneiitly, as in the day; not in rioting 
and drunkenness. Rom. xiii, 13. 

2, Disorder of the faculties resembling in- 
toxication by liquors; inflammation; frenzy; 
rage. 

Passion is tlie drunkenness of the mind. Spenser. 

Dmnkenship.t Drnnkshipt (drungk'en- 
ship, drungk'ship), w. Drunkenness. Fox, 
Gower. 

Drunt (druut), w. The pet; the dumps; the 
huff, [Scotch.] 

An' Mary, nae doubt, took the druut. 

To be compared to Willie, Burns. 

Drupacete (drii-pa'se-e). «. pi. A name 
given by some botanists to that division of 
rosaceous plants which comprehends the 
peach, the cherry, the plum, and similar 
fruit-hearing trees. More ge- 
nerally called Amygdaleoe. 

Drupaceous (drii-pa'shus), a. 

1. Producing drupes; as, dru- 
paceous trees. — 2. Pertaining 
to drupes, or consisting of 
drupes; as, drupaceous fruit. 

Drupe (drop), m [L. drupo, 

Gx.dryppa, an over-ripe olive, 
txom drypetSs, ripened on the 
tree, ready to fall through 
ripeness— drj/s, an oak, a tree, 
and pip(o,:to fall.] In 6ot a 
stone fruit; a fruit in which 
the outer part of the pericarp 
becomes fleshy or softens like 
a berry while the inner har- Drupe, 
dens like a nut, forming a 
stone with a kernel, as the plum, cherry, 
apricot, and peach. The stone inclosing 



the kernel is called the cndocarp, while the- 
pulpy or succulent part is called the mesu- 
earp. In some fruits, as those of the al- 
mond, the : horse-chestnut, and cocoa-nut, 
the mesoearp is not succulent, yet, from 
their po.ssessing the other qualities of the 
drupe, they receive the name. The date is 
a drupe in which the hard stone or endo- 
carp is replaced by a membrane. 

Drupel (drij'pel), n. In bot. a little drupe. 
Druse (drds), n. [G. druse, a gland, glan- 
ders.] In mining, a cavity in a rock h.aving 
its Interior surface studded with crystals or 
filled with water. 

Drused (drost), a. Containing a druse. 
Druses (dro'zez), n. pi. A curious people 
of mixed Syi-ian and Ai’abian origin, inhabit- 
ing the mountains of Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon, in whose faith are combined the 
doctrines of the Pentateuch, part of the 
tenets of Christianity, the teachings of the 
Koran, and the Sufi allegories; they de- 
scribe themselves as Unitarians and fol- 
lowers of Khalif Hakim-Biamr Allah, whom 
they regard as an incarnation of deity, the 
last prophet, and the founder of the true 
religion. They are nearly all taught to read 
and write; but are exceedingly turbulent, 
their conflicts with their neighbours the 
Maronites having often caused much trouble 
to the Turkish government. 

Drusy (drbs'i), a. Abounding with very 
minute crystals. The surface of a mineral 
is said to be drusy when composed of very 
small prominent crystals nearly equal in 
size to each other. 

Druxy, Druxey (druks'i), a. In ship-carp. 
an epithet applied to timber with decayed 
spots or streaks of a whitish colour in it. 
Dry (dri), a. [A. Ssx. dryge or drige. See the 
verb.] 1. Destitute of moisture; free from ; 
water or wetness; arid; not moist; free from 
juice, sap, or aqueous matter; as, dry hind; 
dry clothes ; dry weather ; a dry March or 
April; dr.!/ wood; dry stubble; dry hay; dry 
leaves.— 2. Without tears; as, dry eyes; dry 
mourning.— 3. Not giving milk; as, the cow 
is di'2/.— 4. 'Thirsty; craving drink. 

None .so dry or tliirsty will touch one drop of it. 

Shak. 

6. Barren; jejune; plain; unemhellished ; 
destitute of interest ; as, a dry style; a dry 
subject; a dry discussion. 

It is a rfiir fable with little or nothing in it, 

L’jE.ttraii.s'e. 

6. Severe; sarcastic; sneering; cynical; as, a 
dry remark or repartee; a dry rub. 

He was rather a dry shrewd kind of body. 

IV. /ruing-. 

7. Severe; hard; as, a dry blow. ‘A dry bast- 
ing.’ SAet/u— 8. Cold; discouraging; expres- 
sive of a degree of displeasm'e; as, his ausyver 
was very short and dry. 

Full cold ray greeting was and dry. Tennysmu 
9. In painting, noting a hardness or formal 
stiffness of outline, or a want of mellowness 
and hamiony in colour; frigidly precise; 
harsh.— lO.In sculp, expressing a want of Inx- 
iiriousness or tenderness in the form.— .Dry . 
goods, in com. cloths, stuffs, silks, laces, rib- 
bons, ifcc., in distinction from groceries. —Dry 
money or dry cash, real coin; specie; .as, he 
paid a hundi-ed pounds in dry money.— Dry 
steam, supei'hoated steam. — Dry stone loalls, 
walls built of stone without mortar.— Dry 
those in which the saccharine matter 
and the ferment are so exactly balanced that 
they have mutually decomposed each other ; 
and no sweetness is perceptible. The best 
Burgundy and port are of this nature, and 
dry wines generally are considered the most 
perfect class, and are opposed to the sweet 
wines. 

Dry (dri), v.t. pret. & pp. dried; ppr. dry- 
ing. [A. Sax. drygan, to dry, make dry, 
wipe, from dryge,, drige, drte, dry; D. drooy, 
G.froe/cen., dry; allied wordsperhaps arelcel. 
thurr,dxy; G. diirr, dry, arid; but hardly L. 
torreo, to parch, to scorch, 6r. ter,wmai, 
to be or become di’y, Skr. trs, to thirst. 
Drought, drouth, and drug are derivative 
forms.] 1. To free from water or from mois- 
ture of any kind, and by any means, as by 
wiping, evaporation, or exhalation; to de- 
siccate; as, to dry the eyes; the sun dries 
a cloth; wind dries the earth.— 2. 'To expose 
in order to dry; as, we dry cloth in the sun, 
in the open air, or before the fire.— 3. To 
deprive of natural juice, sap, or greenness; : 
as, to dry hay or plants.— 4. To deprive of 
water by draining; to drain; to exhaust; as, 
to dry a meadow.— Yo dry up, to deprive 
wholly of water; to scorch or parch with 
■thirst. 
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Their lionourable men are faniisiied, and their 
multitude dried itp witlt tliirst. Is. v. 13 . 

Pry (dri), v.i. 1. To ki-ow dry; to lost; iiiois- 
tiiru; to'l iccomo fruo from nioisturn or juioe; 
UR, tliu roiid dr/c.s' fust in u cleur windy day; 
hay will drji suflioioiitly in two ihiy.s. - 2. To 
tivaporato wholly; to be exhaled: sornutimos 
%vitli up; as, the stream dries or dries up.— 
To dry up. 1. To wither, as a limb. ‘ Jero- 
boam’s hand dried up.’ 1 Ki. xili. 4.-2. 'To 
cease talking. [Colloq.] 

Pry (dri), In masonry, a Assure in a 
stone, intersecting it at various angles to 
its bed and rendering it unAt to support a 
load. 

Pryad (drl'ad), n. [Gr. dryas, dryados, a 
nymph whose life was hound up with that 
of her tree, from drys, an oak, a tree. ] In 
myth, a deity or nymph of the woods; a 
nymph supposed to preside over woods. 
Pryandra (dri-an'dra), n. [Named after Dry- 
aniler, a Swedish botanist. ] A large genus of 
Au.stralian shrubs, with hard, dry, evergreen, 
generally serrated leaves, and compact'eylin- 
(irical clusters of yellow flowers, nat. order 
Troteacem. 'The species ai'e esteemed by 
cultivators for the variety and peculiar forms 
of their leaves. 

Dryas (dri'as), n. [See Drvad.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Rosacea;, growing in the 
arctic and alpine regions of the northern 
hemisphere. They are small prostrate 
shrubs with large white or yellow flowers, 
followed by a nuraher of long feather- 
awned achenes. One species, D. octopetala 
(mountain-avens), is found on the moun- 
tains of England and Scotland. 

Dryasdust (dri'az-dust), n. [From a char- 
acter introduced in the prefaces to several 
of Sir W. Scott’s novels.] A dull, plodding, 
prosy writer, especially on antiquarian mat- 
ters, who divests the subject on which he 
treats of all interest. 

The Prussian/Jo'^-f'f^'T'f- • • excelsall other ‘Dry- 
asdusts’ yet known. Carlyle. . 

Dryheatt (dri'bet), a. t. To beat severely, j 

1 will drybeat you with an iron wit. Shaft, j 
Drytoeatea (dri'bSt-n), a. Severely or hardly 
beaten. , Shak. \ 

Dry Blow (dri' bio), n. l. In med. a blow 
which neither wounds nor sheds blood.— 
2.t A hard blow. Bacon. 

Dry-boned (dri'bond), a. Having dry bones 
or without Aesh. 

Dry-castor (dri'kas-t6r), n. A species of 
beaver. Sometimes called the Parchment- 
ieaver. 

Dry-cupping (dri'kup-ing), n. In sury. the 
application of the cupping-glass without 
scarification, in order to produce revulsion 
of the blood from any part of the body. 

Dry Distillation (dri' dis-til-a'shon), n. See 
DlSTILhATION., 

Dry-dock (dri'dok), n. See under Dock. 
Dryer (drihr), n. He who or that which 
dries; that which e.xhausts of moisture or 
greenness. See Dkibr. 

Dry-fat (dri'fat), n. Same as Dry-vat. 
Dry-fist (dri'fist), n. A niggai-dly person. 
Pord. 

Dry-fisted (dri'fi st-cd), a. N iggardly. ‘ Pry- 
Jlsted patrons.’ N exes from Parnassus. 
firyfoot (dri'fut), ado. A term applied to 
the manner of a dog which pursues game by 
the scent of the foot. 

A hound that runs counter and yet draws r/rjiyso;; 
well. ' Shai. 

Drying (dri'ing), a. 1, Adapted to exhaust 
. moisture; as, a drying wind or day. — 2. Hav- 
ing the quality of rapidly hecoraiug dry and 
hard; as, a drying oH.—Drying oil, a term 
generally applied to linseed and otlier oils 
which have been heated with oxide of lead ; 
they are the bases of many paints and var- 
nishes. Wlien exposed to the air they ab- 
sorb o.xygen and are converted into a trans- 
parent, tough, dry mas.s or varnish. 
Drying-house, Drying-room (dri'ing-hoiis, 
drl'ing-rom), n. A room in public works of 
many different kinds where goods are dried 
in an artificially raised temperature ; spe- 
cifically an apartment in factories, dye- 
works, &c., heated by hot air, for drying 
calicoes and other te.xtile fabrics. 
Drying-machine (dri'ing-ma-shen), n. A 
machine used in bleaching, dyeing, and 
laundry establishments, consisting of two 
concentric drums or cylinders, one within 
the other, open at the top, and having the 
inner cylinder perforated at its side with 
boles. The goods to be dried are placed 
within the inner cylinder, and the machine 
i is then made to rotate with great velocity, 
W'hen, by the action of centrifugal force. 
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the WHti;r c.suapcs through the holes iu the 
side. The action of the drying-machine is 
the .same in principle as that witnessed when 
a person trundles a mop to dry it. Called 
also an Extractor. 

Dryite (dri'it), n. [Gi\ drys. an oalc, and 
fftAos, a stone.] In peof. fragments of petri- 
fled or fossil wood in which the structure of 
the wood is recognized. 

Dryly, Drily (<M'li), ad.v. l. Without mois- 
ture.— 2. Coldly; frigidly; without affection. 

Virtue is but dryly praised and starves. Drydcji. 

S. Severely; sarcastically. —4. Barrenly; with- 
out embellishment ; without anything to 
enliven, enrich^ or entertain. ‘Dryly didau- 
tive. ’ Goldsmith. 

Dry-measure (dri'me-zlmr), n. The mea- 
sure for dry goods, by quarters, busliels, 
pecks, &c. 

Dry-multure (dri'mul-tur), n. In Scots law, 
a yearly sum of money or quantity of corn 
paid to a mill, whether those liable in the 
payment grind tlieir grain at the mill or 
not. See Thirlage. 

Dryness (dri'nes), n. l. Destitution of mois- 
ture ; want of water or other fluid; drought; 
aridity; aridness; want of juice or succu- 
lence; as, the dryness oi a soil; dryness of 
the road; dryness of weather; dryness of 
the bones or fibres; dryness of bay or corn. 
2. Barrenness; jejmieness; want of that 
which interests, enlivens, or entertains; as, 
the dryness of style or expression; the dry- 
ness of a subject.— 3. Want of feeling or 
sensibility in devotion; want of ardour; as, 
drynes.s of spirit. — 4. A term applied to a 
style of painting in which the outline is 
harsh and forni.al, and the colour deficient 
in mellowness and hamaony; applied in 
sculpture to the want of tenderness in the 
forms. 

Dry-nurse (dri'nSrs), n. l. A nurse who 
attends and feeds a child without the breast. 
2. One who attends another in sickness.— 
S. One who stands to another in a somewhat 
similar relationship to that of a dry-nurse; 
in fnilit. slang, an inferior officer who in- 
structs his superior in his duties. ‘ Grand ca- 
terer and dry-nurse of the Church.’ Cowper. 
Dry-nurse (dri'ufirs), v.t. l. 'To feed, attend, 
and bring up without the breast.— 2. To in- 
struct in his duties an officer superior to 
one’s self in rank. [Slang.] 

When a superior officer does not know his duty, and 
is instructed in it by an inferior officer, lie is said to be 
dry-nursed, Tlie inferior nurses tlie superior as a dry- 
nurse rears an infant, Jlreiver, 

Dryobalanops (dri-o-bal'an-ops), n. [Gr. 
drys,. dryos, an oak, halanos, an acorn or 
siiiiilar fruit, and ops, face, appearance.] 
A genus of resinous, camphor-producing 
trees, , nat. order Dipteracem, natives of 
the Indian Archipelago. They have large 
coriaceous leaves, and the fruit is sur- 
mounted by the enlarged leaves of the 
persistent calyx. 'Three species have been 
described, the best known being D. aro- 
matica 0. carnphora), from which is ob- 
tained a liquid called camphor oil, and a 
crystalline solid called Borneo or Sumatra 
camphor, highly prized by the Chinese for 
its many virtues. The solid camphor is 
found in cracks or cavities in the wood of 
the tree. 

Dryopithecus (dri'o-pi-the"kus), n. [Gr. 
drys, dryos, an oak, and pithekos, an ape.] 
An extinct genus of long-armed apes, formd 
in the niiocene beds of the south of France. 
Dryos (clri'os), n. A kind of mistletoe.. . 
Dry-pile (dri'pil), n. A form of th e ordinary 
voltaic pile, in which the liquid is replaced 
by some hygrometric substance, as paper 
which has been moistened with sugar and 
Avater and allowed to dry, chiefly useful in 
the construction of electroscopes of great 
delicacy. Called also Zamboni’s or De 
Luo's Pile, from the names of the two 
earliest constructors of it. 

Dry-pipe (dri'pip), n. A pipe that conducts 
di'y steam from the boiler of a steam-engine. 
Dry-point (dri'point), n. A sharp etching 
needle, used to incise fine lines m copper 
without the plate being covered with etch- 
ing-ground or the lines bit in by acid. 
Dry-pointing (drTpoint-ing), n. The grind- 
ing of needles and; table-forks. 

Dry-rent (dri'i’ent), n. In law, a rent 
reserved without clause of distress. 
DryTib.ed,t Drerylied,t «. Dreariness ; 
disraalness; sorrow. ‘Hideous shape of 
dryrihead.' Spenser. 

Dry-rot (dri'rot), n. A well-known disease 
affecting timber, occasioned by various 
species of fungi, the mycelium of -wMch 
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! penetrate, s the timber, de.stroying it. Poly- 
porii.s hybridus is the dry-i'ot of <>ak-1:tuilt 
ships; Mcnilim lacrymans is the most 
common and most formidable diy-rot fungus 
in Britain, found chiefly in fir-wood; while 
Polypunis destructor has the same pre-emin- 
ence in Germany. Dump, nn ventilated 



I situatiou.s are most favourable to the de- 
I velopmentof dry-rotfimgi. Yariou.smetlicds 
have lieen xu’oposed for tlio prevention of 
dry-rot; that most in favour is thoroughly 
saturating the wood with creosote, which 
makes the wood unlit for vegetation. (See 
Ktanizing.) Animal dry-rot is also found 
to he occasioned by the attack of fungi 
Dry-rub (dri'rub), v.t To make clean by 
nibbing without w’etting. 
Drysalter(di'i'salt-er), n. Formerly, a dealer 
in salted or dry meats, pickles, sauces, &e., 
but now’ a dealer in dye-stuffs, chemical pro- 
ducts, Ac. 

Drysaltery (dri'salt-f;-ri), n. The articles 
kept by a drysalter; the business of a dry- 
salter. 

Dry-shod (dri'shod), a. Without ivetting 
the feet. 

Dry-stone (dri'ston), a. A term applied to 
a wall not cemented with mortar. ‘Dry- 
stone walls.’ Sir W. Scott, 

Dry-stove (diTstov), n. A glazed structure 
for containing the plants of dry climates. 
Dry-vat (dri'Vat), n, A basket, box, or 
packing-case for containing articles of a dry 
kind. Called also Dry-fat. 

Duad (diTad), n. [Gr. dyas, dyados, duality.] 
Union of two;, duality. 

Dual (du'al), a. [L. dualis, from duo, tivo.] 
Expressing the number two; a term applied 
to the form of the noun or verb used when 
two persons or things are spoken of. The 
Greek, Sanskrit, and Gothic of ancient, and 
the Lithuanian and Arabic of modern lan- 
guages, possess forms of the verb and noun 
in which two persons or things are denoted, 
called the dual numbers. 

Dual (du'al), n. In gram, that number 
which is used when two persons or things 
are spoken of, whilst another number (the 
plural) is used of many. 

Dualism (du'al-izm), n. The dividing into 
two; a twofold division ; a system, founded 
on a double principle. 

All inevitable dualism bisects natiire^ so that eacli 
thing- is a lialf, and suggests another to make It whole; 
as spirit, matter; man, woman; subjective, objective; 
in, out; upper, under; motion, rest; yea, nay. * . . 
The same dualism underlies the nature and condition 
of man. llmerson. 

Hence— (») the philosoifiiical e.xposition of 
, the nature of things by the adoption of two 
dissimilar primitive principles not derived 
from each other. Dualism is chiefly confined 
to the adoption of two fundamental beings, a , 
good and an evil one, as is done in the oriental 
religions, and to the adoption of two dif- 
ferent principles in man, viz. a spiritual and 
a corporeal principle, (b) In theol. the doc- 
trine of those who maintain that only certain 
elected persons are capable of admission to 
eternal happiness, and that all the rest will be 
subjected to eternal condemnation, (e) M et. 
the doctrine of those who maintain th© : 
existence of spirit and matter as distinct 
substances, in opposition to idealism, which 
maintains we have no know'ledge or assur- 
ance of the existence of anything but our own 
ideas or sensations. Dualism may correspond 
with realism in maintaining that our ideas of 
things are true transcripts of the originals or 
rather of the qualities inherent in them, the 
spirit acting as a mirror and reflecting their 
true images, or it may hold that, although 
produced by outward objects, we have ho 
assurance that in reality these at all corre- 
spond to our ideas of them, or even that they 
produce the same idea in two different minds. 

Berkeley then is right in triumphing over Realism 
and Dualism. Right in s.aying that if he were to 
accord them the existence oi matter they conic! make 
no use of it. The subject would remain as dark as 
before; matter throws ho light on it. (?. H. Lowes. 

Dualist (du'al-ist), n. One who liolds the 
doctrine of dualism in any of its forms. 
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Duallstic{<Iu-al-ut'ik), «. two; 

ohariHiterized by dMality. .Ilu) ttualwciiJ 
Bvstum of Anaxagoras and 1‘lato taught that 
tiifiv jiri' two jii-iiidiiies in nature, one 
autive, the I'tiiur ptissivo. A, , . 

Duality n. The state of being 

two or of being divided into two; dmsion; 

‘A tM>iitroyBrsy coiiofcriiinj? the 
ifutiHiU or unity of wills in Christ.’ Hales. 
Duan(diTu«). n. [Gael, and Ir.] A division of 
a ijoeni: a canto; a poem; a song. Burns, 
Bumi. , . , 

Duaroliy (diTiir-ld), n. [Gr. dijo, two, and 
areh'-, rule.] Government by two persons. 
Dub (diibj, v.t. pret. A-pp. diihhnl; ppr. duh- 
hinij. [A. .Sax. dvhlmn, to strike, to dub, to 
creiite, as in duhhan to rldere, to dub knight; 
fetd. ili'hha, to strike. Akin to dah.] 1. To 
.strike witli a sword and make a knight. 

Till* kill'.' .'.tond up tindor his clotli of state, took the 
swnrd frtiiti the lord protector, and ditbhtd tlie lord 
mayor of London knight. Hayward. 

■d. Ti) confer any dignity or new character; 
to entitle; to speak of as. 

A man of wealth is dubb'd a man of worth. PoJ'e. 

■S. To ornament; to embellish. 

His diadem ivas dropped down 

Dubbed with .stones. Mori (TArtlmre. 

4. To make smooth, or of an equal surface, 
hy striking, rubliing, or dressing, as (te; to 
cut down or reduce with au adze. 

If I wanted a board, I had no otiier way but to 
cut down a tree, set it on an edge before me, and 
I hew it flat an eitlier side witii iny axe, till I liad 
bronglit it to be as thin ii.s a plank, and tlien dub it 
smooth with my adze. De Foe. 

(b) To rub with grease, as leather when licdiig 
curried. (c)Toriuae iinnpou cloth hystriking 
it with teasles.— 3'o dub a fly, to dress a tish- 
ing-fly. [Local.] — 2'o diib out, in plaster 
v'orlc, to bring out a surface to a level plane 
by pieces of wood, tiles, slate, plaster, or 
the like. 

Dub (dub), v.t. To make a quid; noise. 

Dub (dtil)), [See Duh, n.b] A blow. 


As skilful coopers hoop their tubs 
With Lydian and wicli Phrygian dubs. 


Hudibyas, 


Dub (dub), n. [Prol.tably of same root as 
f%.and deep,] 1. A puddle; a small pool of 
foulstagiiant water.— 2. pi. Mire; mud. [ITo- 
vlncial English and Scotcli.] 

Dubber (dul/6r), it. [Hind, didihah.] A 
leatliem vessel, bottle, or jttr u.sed iu India 
to hold oil, ghee, &c. Duhbers are usually 
made of thin untaimed goat skins. 'Written 
also Lupper. 

Dubbing (dub'ing), n. 1. The act of making 
a knight; entitling; dressing liy means of 
au adze;.raising a nap on cloth by teasles.— 
2. A kind of greasy dressing used by cur- 
riers. 

Dubhe, n. [Ar. ] A star of the first magnitude 
in the northern constellation Ursa Jlajor. 
It is a variable star. 

Dubiate (du'lu-at), v.i. To doubt; to feel 
doubt. [Bare.] 

Dubiety (du-bi'e-ti), ii. [L. duMetas, from 
d'uhms. See Dubious.] Doubtfulne.ss. 

A state of dubiety xind suspense is ever accoinpanied 
by uneasiness. Richardson, 

Dubiosity (du-bi-os'i-ti), n. Duluousness; 

s doubtfulness; soiDethiiig doubtful. 


Meii often swallow falsities for truths, dub iosiiies 
I for certainties,: Sir T. Browne. 

Dubious (du'bi-iis), a. [L. didtiiut, moving 
alternately in two oppo.site directions, from 
(hm, two. See Doubt.] 1. Doubtful; waver- 
ing or fluctuating in opinion; not settled; 
■not determined; as, the mind is in a dubious 
..state, ‘HuMous pcAioy.' Sir W. Saott.— 
lliieertain; such as that the truth is not 
ascertained or known; as, a dubious ques- 
tion.. 

Listened to the plea; 

Resolved the point. IFordsiuorUt, 

8. Hot clear; not plain; occasioning or in- 
volving doubt; as, (fifSiottsIight.— 4. Ofun- 
: certain event or issue. 

. : . : In battle. Milton, 

: SsN. Unsettled, undetermined, doubtful, 

: ambiguous, , equivocal, questionable, uncer- 

."'■tain.v' 

Dubiously (drz'bi-us-li), adv. Doubtfully; 

: ;^upertainly; without any determination. 
Dubiousness (du'bi-us-nc,s), u. i. Doubtful- 
,;nes8;, a state of : wavering and indecision of 
imnd; as, he speaks with duhiotisness. — 
2. Uncertainty; as, the dubiousness of the 
; question. : ■: 

Dubitabl6 .(dflhit-a.bl), «. XL- dubito, to go 
haokwards and forwards from one side to 
the other; to waver in opinion. See Dubi- 


Fitte, ftir. fat, fftll; me, met, hSr; 


oiTs.] Lifiiile to be doubted; doubtful; un- 
certain. [.flare,] 

I'hc* tjroimd of invocation of Siiints or bciu^ 

at least dubitahlc, their invocation is sin. 

Dr, H. More. 

Dubitably (duTut-a-bli), adr. In a dubi- 
talde maimer. [Bare.] 

Dubitancy (du'bit-aa-si), w. Doubt; uncer- 
tainty. [Bare.] 

Dubitate(du'bi-tat),®.f. To hesitate. [Bare.] 

If, for example, he were to loiter dubilatiut;, and 
not come; if he were to come, and fail. Carlyle. 

Dubitation (du-bit-a'sliou), n. [L. dvMtatio, 
from duhito, to doubt.] The act of doubt- 
ing; doubt. [Bare.] 

Dubitative (du'bit-at-iv), a. Tending to 
doubt. [Bare.] 

Ducal (didc'al), a. [L. ducalis, pertaining to 
a commander, from dux, ducts, a leader. 
See DUICK.] Bertaining to a dulce; a.s, a 
ducal coronet. 

Oil, salt, even flour and liread, were .subject to 
mono|ioly, and could only be sold hy the_ ducal 
agents. Brougham. 

Ducally (dfik'al-li), ado. After the manner 
of a duke; in relation with a duke ora ducal 
family; as, ducally connected, 

Ducat (diik'at), n. [ITolialdy from Dukas, 
the family mime of the Byzantine em- 
perors Comstantine X. ( I0,'i!)-i:7) and Michaol 
(1071-78) under wliose reigns tlmy ivere 
largely eircnlated; or from the motto: Sit 
tibi, C'bi'iste. diitus quem tu regis, iste duea- 
tus, 1)0 thi.s duchy (ducMtus) which you rule 
dedicated to Thee, O Ghrist, impressed on a 
.Sicilian coin of a later date. Ducatus is 
from dux, duels, a leader, a duke, from duco, 
to leail] A coin formerly common in several 
continental states, especi.'illy in Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Bussia. They were either of 
[ silver or gold; aversige value of the former, 
3s. to 4.S'., and of tlie latter about 9, s'. 4d, 
Ducatoon(duk-ii-tdn'), n. [Fr. ducaton, irom 
ducat (wliicli see).] A silver coin emee com- 
mon in Italy and other states, of tlie value 
of about 4s. 3d. sterling. 

Duces tecum (du'sez te'kmn). [L., you will 
bring with you.] In law, a writ cornra.and- 
ing a person to appear in a court of law, and 
to liring with him writings, evidences, or i 
other tliings in liis custody, whicli may be 
required as evidence in the cause. The 
Scotch law diligence against havers of 
writings is soraewlmt analogous to the writ 
of duces tecum. 

Duchess (duclFes), n. (Fr. duchesse, from 
due, duke.] Tlie consort or widow of a duke; 
a lady who has the sovereignty of a duchy. 
Duchy (duch'i), n. [.Fr. duehd. ,See Duke.] 
The territory or dominions of a duke; a 
dukedom; as, the duchy of Lancaster. 
Duchy-court (dneh'i-kort), ii. Tlie court of 
a duchy; especially the court of the duchy 
of Lancaster held before tlie chancellor of 
tlio duchy or his deputy, coiiceniiiig equit- 
able interests in lands liolden of tlie ci owii 
ill right of this duchy. 

Duck (duk), n. [Same word as D. duek, Sw. 
dulc, G . tuck, cloth. Perhaps allied to L. toga, 
a gown, from teyo, to cover.] A species of 
coarse cloth made of flax, lighter and finer 
than canvas. 

Buck (duk), n. [From the verb to duck.] 

1. The name common to all the fowls con- 
stituting tlie Liiiniean genus Anas, now 
raised into a sub-family Anatiuic, and liy 
some naturalists divided into two sub- 
families Anatinai and Fuligulinno, or laud- 
ducks and sea-ducks. (See Anatinib. Fuli- 
HULIN-E.) The common mallard or wild- 
duck (A.nas Boschas) is the original of our 
domestic duck. In its wild state the male 
is cliar.acterized liy the deep green of the 
plumage of the liead and neck, by a white 
collar separating the green from the dark 
chestnut of the lower part of the neck, and 
by having the four middle feathers of the 
tail recurved. The wild-duck is taken in 
large quantities by decoys and other means, 
in Lincolnshire and Picai'dy in France. Some 
tame ducks have nearly the same plumage 
as the wild ones; others vary gi’.eatly, being 
generally duller, but all the males have tlie 
four recurved tail-feathers. The teal is a 
species of wild duck smaller than the com- 
mon one. Other ducks are the widgeon, 
the gadwall, the pintail, the gargaiiey, the 
pochai’d, the sheldrake,— 2. An inclination 
of the liead, resembling the motion of a duck 
in watei’. ' Dudes and nods.' Milton. — To 
play at dude and drake, to make ducks and 
drakes, to throw a flat stone, piece of slate, 
&c., along the surface of water so as to 
cause it to strike and rebound repeatedly. 


Wh.u w.iterecl states are, beat to make 
On watery surface duck-and-drake, Hudibras. 
Hence, to make ducks and drakes of oiw’.s 
money, to squander it in a foolish mamier; 
to throw it away as if it were slate stones, 
— Lame duck. See Lame. 

Duck (duk), n. [Perhaps the same word as 
Dan. dukke, G-. dodee, a baby or puppet; it 
may, however, be the name of the bird, us 
dove, mouse, lamb, &o., are used as tenins 
of endearment. , See Doxy.] Aword of en- 
dearment, fondness, admiration; as, a diidc 
of a bonnet. [Colloq.] 

Will you buy any tape or lace for your cap, 

My d.ainty duck, luy dear-a ? Sknk. 

Duck (duk), V.t. [D. duilcen, to bend the head, 
to dive, G. ducken, to stoop, tauchen, to 
dip, to dive. Dip, dive, and G. taufen, .Dan. 
doebc, to baptize, are probably allied forms 
in which labials have taken the place of 
the guttural.] 1. To dip or plunge in 
water and suddenly withdraw; as, to duck a 
seaman.— .S, To bow*, stoop, or nod.— Di'c/r 
up (uaut), a term used by the steers- 

m. aii ■when the mainsail, foresail, or sju-it- 
sail hinders his seeing to steer by a land- 
mark; upon whicli he calls out, 'Duck up 
the clew-lines of these sails;’ that is, haul 
the sails out of the way. 

Duck (duk), v.i. 1. 'J’o plunge into water and 
immediately withdraw; to dip; to pilungo 
the head in water or other liquid.— 2, To 
drop the head suddenly; to how; to cringe. 

Duck with French nods. .^hak. 

Duck-ant (duk'ant), n. A term applied in 
Jamaica to a species of 'Termes or white aut, 
which, according to Mr. Gosse, constnicts 
its ne,st on the liranches or trunks of trees, 
where clusters of them may be seen forming 
large, black, round masses, often as big as 
a hogshead. 

Duck-bill, Duck-mole (duk'liil, duk'mol), 

n. Ornithorhynchus; a genus of monotre- 
matous mammals, characterized by the 
form of the jaws, which resemble tlie 
bill of a duck. It is peculiar to the fresh- 
water rivers and lakes of Australia and Tas- 
mania. See Ornithorhynchus. 

Duck-billed (duk'bild), a. Having a bill like 
a duck; an epithet of the ornithorliynchus. 
Duck-biUs (duk'bilz), n. pi. Tlie hroad-toed 
shoes of the fifteenth century, 

Ducker (duk'6r), n. 1. One who ducks; a 
plunger; a diver.- 2. A cringer; a fawner. 
Duck-hawk (duit'h.ak), n. A bird, tlie moor- 
buzzard. 

Ducking-stool (dulc'ing-stol), n. A stool or 
chair in which common scolds were for- 



merly tied and plunged into water. They 
were of different forms, but that most com- 
monly in use consisted of an upright post 
and a transverse movable beam on which 
the seat was fitted or from which it was 
suspended by a chain. The ducking-stool is 
mentioned in the Doomsday survey: it ivas 
extensively in use throughout the country 
from the fifteenth till the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and in one rare case at 
least— at Leominster— was used as recently: 
as 1809. 

Duck-legged (dukTegd), a. Having short 
legs like a duck. 

Duckling (duk'ling), n. A young duck. 
Duck-meat, Duck’s-meat (duk'hicd, duks'- 
met), n. The popular name of several species 
of Lemna, nat. order Lemuaceai, plants 
growing in ditches and. shallow water; and 
floating on the surface, and serving for food 
for ducks and geese. Five species are known 
in Britain, They consist of small fronds 
bearing the naked flowers in clefts in the 
margin in Lemna, and in a cavity in the 
upper surface in Wolfila. The Wolftla is the 
smallest flowering plant, being a rootless 
frond not bigger than a grain of sand. The 
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starry iluck’s-meat is a siieries of Oallitrir.he. 
OiiHert also Duek-wead. 

Duelc-mole (diik'mol), «. See DrcK-BiUi. 

Duckoy fdu-koi'), n. Same as hccoy. 

Duck’S-foot (duks'fufc), n. A plant, Podo- 
■phijUuui peltatum, called also May-apple. 

Duck-SkOt (duk'shot), n. Large shot used 

. for shooting wild ducks. 

Duck-weed, (duk'wed), n. See Dtjck-meat. 

Duct (diikt), 71. [L. ductus, a loading, con- 
ducting, from duco, to lead. See Duke.] 

1. Any tube or canal by which a fluid or 
other substance is conducted or conveyed: 
specifically, (a) in a^iat. one of the vessels of 
.an animal body by which the blood, chyle, 
IS’inph, &c., are carried from one part to an- 
other. (ft) In bot. a long, continuous, cylin- 
drical canal, which serves for the convey- 
ance of fluid, having its sides marked with 
transverse lines, rings, or bars, or with dots. 

2. t Guidance; direction; bearing. ‘Accord- 
ing to the duct of this hypothesis.’ Gian- 
rMe. 

Ductihle (dukt'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
drawn out; ductile. [Rare.] 

The purest gold is most ductible. Feliham, 


Dudgeon (du'jon), a. Rude ; unpolished, 
liy iny trotli. though I am plain and ifucf,:rcont 
I would not be an ass. Jieau. d’* FI. 

Dudley Limestone (dud'li lim-stOn), n. A 
highly fossiliferous limestone belonging to 
the Silurian system, occurring near Dudley, 
and equivalent to the Wenlock limestone. 
It abound, s in beautiful masses of coral, 
shells, and trilobites. Called also Dudley 
Rude. 

Duds (diidz), n. pi. [The sing, is scarcely 
used in English; Sc. dud, D. toiMe, a rag,] 
Old clothes; tattered garments; clothes in 
general. [Colloq. or low.] 

Due (du), a. [Fr. dii, pp. of devour, L. dcheo, 
to owe. See Debt.] l. That ought to lie 
paid or done to another; owed by one to 
another, and by contract, justice, or pro- 
priety required to be paid; hence, that ought 
to be given or devoted to; owing to. 

H.ipless the lad who.se mind .such dreams invade. 
And win to verse tlie talents due to trade. Crabbe. 

2. Proper; fit; appropriate; suitable; hecom- 
ing; seasonable; required by the eirciim- 
stauces; as, the event was celebrated with 
due solemnities. 


Ductile (dnk'til), a. [L. ducUUs, that may 
be drawn, from duco, to lead.] 1. That may 
be led; easy to be led or drawn; ti'iietable; 
complying; obsequious; yielding to motives, 
persuasion, or instruction; a.s, the ductile 
minds of youth; a ductile people.— 2. Flex- 
ible; pliable. 

The ductile rind and leaves of radiant gold. Dry den. 
8. That may be drawn out mto wire or 
threads; as, gold is the most ductile at the 
metals. 

Ductilely (duk'til-li), ado. Iii a ductile 
manner. 

Duetileness (duk'til-nos), n. The quality of 
being ductile; the quality of suffering exten- 
sion by drawing ; ductility. 

I, when I value gold, ni.-ij; think upon 
The ductileness, the application. Donne. 

Ductilimeter (duk-til-ini'et-Cr), ?i. [L. due- 
tills, ductile, and Gr. metron, a measure.] 
An instrument contrived for the purpose 
of showing with precision the ductility of 
metals. 

Ductility (duk-til'i-ti), n. 1. The property of 
solid bodies, particularly metals, which 
renders them capable of being extended by 
drawing, while their thickness or diameter 
is diminished, rvithout any actual fraction 
or separation of their parts. On this pro- 
perty the wire-drawing of metals depends. 
The following is nearly the order of duc- 
tility of the metals which possess the pro- 
perty in the highest degree; that of the first 
mentioned being the greatest: gold, silver, 

: platinum, iron, copper, zinc, tin, lead, nickel, 
palladium, cadmium. Dr. Wollaston suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a wire of platinum only 
■jij^gjjth of an inch in diameter. — 2. Flexi- 
bility; obsequiousness; a disposition of mind 
that easily yields to motives or influence; 
ready compliance. 

Which considerations, I suppose, drove Origen to 
.assert tliat Chri.st's soul had such a coinmand over 
his body, and his body such a ductility to comply 
with those commands, &c. South. 

Ductiou (duk'shou), n. Leading; guidance. 

The but meanly wise and common rf;ra‘ 2 (m.r of be- 
misted nature. Feltham. 

Ductor(diik'ter), a. Aleader. SirT.Drowne. 
Ducturet (duk'tur), a. [L. duco, to lead.] 
Guidance. ‘ The dueture of liis native pro- 
pensities.’ South. 

Dud (dud), ?i. A rag. See Duds. 

Dudder (dud'd^r), v.i. [See Didder.] To 
didder or dodder; to shiver or tremble. 

'Tis woundy cold, sure. I dudder and shake like 
aa aspen leaf, every joint of me. Ford, 

Dudder (dud'der), v.t. To confuse; to deafen; 
to amaze; to confound with noise. [Pro- 
vincial] 

Dudder (dud'er), n. Same as Duffer. 
Duddery (dud'd6-ri), n. A place where duds 
or rags are kept for sale. Gent. May. , Grose. 
Buddie, Buddy (dmi'di). a. [From duds.i 
Ragged; tattered. [Scotch.] 

Dude (dud), n. [A word of recent intro- 
duction liut of unknown origin. It probably 
first arose in America.] A brainless dandy 
or exquisite ; a silly fop. 

Dudgeon (du'jon), 71 . [Origin unknown.] 
1. A small dagger.— 2. The haft or handle 
of a dagger. 

Dudgeon (du'jon), n. [W. dygen, anger, 
grudge; dyyn, severe, hard, painful] Anger; 
resentment; malice; ill-will; discord. 

I drink it to thee in and hostility. 

. , ^ Sir IK Sati. ' ^ 


&,ao; j,ioh; 


Wiih cUrg’es dtte in sad arrayi 
Slaw throujfh the churchyard path we saw him borne. 

Gray. 

3. Exact; correct. 

You iniifht: see him come towards me beating the 
ijround iii so dite time, as no dancer can observe 
lietter measure. P. Sidnvy. 

4 . (-)wing origin or existence; to be attributed 
or assigned as causing; occasioned. 

This elTect is due to the attraction of the sun ami 
moon. y. D, Forbes. 

5. That ought to have arrived or to be pre- 
sent; bound or stipulated to arrive; as, two 
mails are now due.— 8. That owes; indebted. 

Due (du), adv. Directly; exactly; as, a due- 
east course. 

Due (dll), n. 1. That which is owed; that 
which one contracts to pay, do, or perform 
to another; that which law or justice, ofiice, 
rank, or station, social relations or estab- 
lished rules of decorum, require to he given, 
paid, or done; as, the money that I contract 
to pay to another is his due; the service 
which I covenant to perfom to another is 
his due; reverence to the Creator is his 
respect and olieclience to pai’ents and magis- 
trates lU’e their due. 

For I am but an earthly Muse, 

And owning but a little art. 

To lull with song .an aching heart, 

And render human love his dues, Te^mystin. 


Specitieally— 2. Any toll, tribute, fee, or other 
legal exaction. ‘Paying yearly little diics 
of wheat, and wine, and oil’ Tennyson . — 
S. Right; just title. 

The key of this infernal pit by due . . . 

1 keep. Miiimi. 

Duet (du), V.t. 'To pay as due; to endue. 

This is the latest glory of thy praise. 

Til, It I, thy enemy, due thee withal. Shak. 

Due-hill (dti'bil), ». A brief written acknow- 
ledgment of indebtedness, differing from a 
promissory note in not being payable to 
order, or transferable by mere indorsement. 
Duef'iil(diVfnl), CA Fit; becoming. [Rare.] 
Duel (dfi'el), n. [Fi*. duel. It. duello, from L. 
duellum, old form of helium, war, from duo, 
two.] 1. Single combat; a premeditated 
combat between two persons with deadly 
weapons, for the purpose of deciding .some 
private ditt’erence or quarrel The origin of 
the practice of duelling is to he referred to 
the trial of battle which obtained in early 
age.s. This trial by battle or duel was re- 
sorted to in accordance with the supersti- 
tious notions of the times, as a sure means 
of determining the guilt or innocence of a 
person charged with’ a crime, or of adjudi- 
cating a disputed right. It was thought 
that God took care to superintend, and to 
see tliat in every ease innocence was vindi- 
cated and justice observed. The combat 
generally takes place in the presence of wit- 
nesses called seconds, who make arrange- 
ments as to the mode of fighting, place the 
weapons in the hands of the combatants, 
and see that the laws they have laid down 
are carried out. P.y English law fatal duel- 
ling is considered murder, no matter hoiv 
fair tlie combat may have been, and the 
seconds are liable to the same penalty as 
the principals. Duelling is now practically 
obsolete in Britain.— 2. A fight between two 
fortresses, two encamped armies and the 
like, carried on without the tactics of a 
pitched battle or an assault; as, the Russo- 
Tiirkish war of 1877 was opened in Europe 
by an artillery d 2 {el between Kalafat and 
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Widditi. — 3. Any contention or euntl•^t„ 

[Rare.] 

Tile San af God, 

Now entering his great tfuff/, not of arms, 

But to vanquish by wisdom hellish wiles. MUton, 

I Duel (du'el), v.i. pret. & pp. duelled; ppr, 

! d.uclUwj. To fight in single combat. ‘With 
the king of France duelled he.’ Metrical 
Romances. 

Duel (du'el), v.t. To attack or figlit singly. 

‘ The stage on which St. George duelled and 
killed the dragon.’ Mlaundrell. 

Duelist, n. See Duedlist. 

Dueller (du'el-er), «. A eomhatant in single 
fight; a duellist. 

Duellist, Duelist (dii'el-ist), -n. l. One who 
fights in single combat. 

You imagine, perhaps, that a contempt for j'our 
own life gives you a right to take that of another; 
but w'here, sir, *is the duTerence between a duelHsi 
who hazards a life of no value, and the murderer who 
acts with greater security? Goldsmith. 

2 . One who professes to study the rules of 
honour. 

Duello (du-el'lo), n. [See Duel, ] 1, A duel; 
a single combat.— 2, The art or practice of 
duelling, or the code of laws whieli regu- 
late it. 

He cannot by the duello avoid it Shak. 
Duellum (du-el'lum), >!. Tu old English and 
Scuts law, a single combat to decide the 
merits of a suit. 

DueSa (db-ii'nya), n. [Sp.] See Duenka. 
Dueuess (dii'ne.?), n. [See Due,] Fitness; 
propriety; due quality. 

Duerma (du-en'na), n. [Sp, duenna, dueha, 
a form of doha, fern, of don, and a contr. 
from L. dornina, a mistress.] 1. The chief 
lady in waiting on the Queen of ,Spain.— 
2. An elderly female, holding a middle sta- 
tion between a governess and companion, 
appointed to take charge of the younger fe- 
i male members of Spanish and Fortiigiiese 
families.— 8. An old woman who is kept to 
guard a younger; a governess. ‘I bribed, 
her duenna.’ Arlmthnot. 

' Duet, Duetto (du-et', dipet'to), n. [It. du- 
etto, from duo, two.] A musical composi- 
tion for either two voices or two instru- 
ments. 

Duetee.t n. Duty. Chaucer. 

Duff (duf), n. [A prov. form at dough.} 
Sa 2 it. a stiff flour pudding boiled in a bag. 
Duffel, Duffle (duffel, diif'l), n. [L.G. and . 
D. duffel, from Duffel, a Belgian manufac- 
turing town of the province of Antwerp.} 
A kind of coarse woollen cloth having a. 
thick nap or frieze. 

Good gray, and flannel fine, Wordsivojdh. 

Duffer (duf'Cr), n. 1. A pedlar; specifically, 
one who sells women’s clothes.— 2. A hawker 
of cheap, tlaahy, and professedly smuggled 
articles; ahawkerof sham jewelry; adudder. , 
8. A person who only seemingly discharges, 
the functions of his position; a sham; a use- 
less character; a stupid person; a fogey; as, 
your members are the greatest in 

parliament. 

'Duffers' (if I in,-iy use a slang term which has now 
become classical, and which has no exact equivalent 
in English proper) are geiier.illy methodical and old. 
Fosset certainly iva.s a duffer. Tom Hood. 

Dufoil (du'foil), n. [L. duo, two, and folium, 
a leaf.] In her. a two-leaved flower. 
Dufrenite (dn-fren'it), n. [From the- 
.French mineralogist Dw/rcfio;/.] A kind of 
iron ore, of a leek-green or hlackish-green 
colour, which changes to yellow and brown 
on exposure. 

Dug (dug), «. [From same stem as 0. Sw. 
divgga, Dan. daigge, to .suckle; from rout 
seen in Skr. duh, to railk, daughter also being 
d erived from this root. ] 'The pap or nipple 
of a woman or an animal It is now applied 
to that of a human female only in contempt, 
hut it was used formerly of a woman’s, 
breast without reproach. ‘From tender 
dug of common nume.’ Spenser. 

But, as 1 said, 

When it did taste the wormwood on the nipple 
Of my (fi^rund felt it bitter, pretty fool, 

To see it tetchy and fall out with the du^. 

ShaA 

Dug (dug), pret. & pp. of dig; as, they day 
a ditcli; a ditch was dug. 

Dugong (dp-gong'), n. [Malayan dHyo^ig.}' 
A herbivorous mammal, the Halicore du- 
gong, belonging to the order Sirenia. It is- 
a native of the Indian Seas; possesses a ta- 
pering body, ending in a crescent-shaped fin, 
and is said sometimes to attain a length of 
20 feet, though generally it is about 7 or 8. 
feet in length. Its flesh is tender, and not- 
unlike beef. The anatomy of the dugong pre- 
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Rt*nts the I'l-inarkuhlf'' jitninliarity that the 
veritrielea of the heart are divideii ifuiu eaeh 



Utstjoiig du«v>ts-). 

other liy a deep notch at the apex. In its 
o=<tei)lo^fy it exhibits some points in corre- 
spondeneo with the Pachydermata. The 
faided mermaid seems to have originated 
from the dngong or the manatee, these ani- 
uiala hoing known to support themselves in 
a .semi-upright position in the water. 
Dug'-OUt (diig'i lut), n. In the Western States 
of America, tiie imme given to a uanoe or 
boat liewu or ihnj out of a large log. 

Duke (diik), n. [Fr. duo, from L. dvx, dvcU, 
a leader, from dtico, to lead (whence duct, 
emidmt, &c,) ; cog. A. Sax. toga, a leader, 
hcretoga, an army- leader, fi'om horr, an 
army, and teCm, to pull, to tug (Urn aud tow 
heitig from .same stem); like G. herzog, J). 
hortog, a duke.] l.t-A ohiof; apriuee; aeom- 
niander; a leader; as, the du/re.s' of Edom. 
Gen. xxxvi. 17. ‘Hannibal duke of Carthage.’ 
Sir T. Blyot. 

AH were once who were duces— captains or 
leaders of their people. Trench. 

2. In Great Britain, one of the highest order 
of nobility; a title of honour or nobility next 
below that of a prince; as, the Duke of Bed- 
ford or of Argyll. A duke's coronet consists 
of a ri(dily cliased gold 
circle, having on its up- 
per edge eight strnw- 
harry leaves: the cap of 
crimson velvet, closed 
at the top with a gold 
: tassel, lined with sars- 
net, and turned up 
wilJi ermine. — - 3. In 
some countries on the Coronet of a Duke. 
Continent, a sovereign 
prince, the ruler of a state ; as, the Duke of 
Brunswick, of Anhalt, of Btidcn, ifeo. 
Dukedom (duk'dum),n. 1. The seigniory or 
possessions of a duke; the territory of a 
- duke. 

Is not sir, agoodly gift? Shak. 

: 2. The title or quality of a duke. 

DukeliUg (diik'iing), n. [Dim. of duke.] A 
petty, mean, insignilicaiit, or mock duke. 
Urswick, command the duheltn^z these fellows 
To Digby, the lieutenant of the Tower. Ford, 

DukesMp (dulPship), m l. The state or 
dignity of a duke.— 2. A style of address 
used to a duke, on type of lordship. 

Will your duheshi^ 

Sit down and eat some sugar*pluiiis? Masnnger. 
.Dukkobortsi (duk-hO-hort'si), n. pi. A sect 
of Russian fanatias, remarkable for their 
line form and vigorous constitution, which 
are said to be due to the fact that they de- 
: stray every delicate child. In 1812 and fol- 
lowing years most of the sect were trans- 
ported to the Caucasus. 

Dulcamara (dul-ka'ina-i-a or dul-ka-ma'ra), 
iL.dulois, sweet, and amams, bitter. Lit. 




Bitter-, sweet (Solamtm Dulcamara). 


Jiitter-sweet.] Solanwn Duloamam, a oom- 
-mon British hedge-plant, otherwise called 


Bitter-Sweet. nv Woody NiyhUliade. The root 
tind twigs have apeculkir bitter sweet taste, 
and have been used in decoction for the cure 
of dise,aaes in the skin. 

Dulcamarin (dul-ka-maTin), n. A substance 
obtained from the Solanmn Dulmnuiru or 
l)itter-sweet, forming a yellow tninspareut 
resinous mass, readily soluVile in alcoiiol, 
sparingly so in ether, and very slightly .solu- 
ble in water. 

Dulcet (dills), r.f. To make sweet; to render 
pleasant. Holland. 

Dulcenesst (duls'nes), n. Sweetness. ‘Too 
much dukeness, goodness, and facility of 
nature.’ Bacon. 

Dulcet (dul'set), a. [L. duleis, sweet.] 

1. Sweet to the taste; luscious; exquisite. 

‘ So mild and dulcet as the tlesh of young 
pigs.' Lamb. 

She tempers dulcet creams. Milton. 

2. Sweet to the ear; melodious; harmonious. 
‘JlMforf symphonies;’ Milton. ‘Dainty lays 
and dttfcef melody.’ Spenser.— S. Agreeable 
to the mind. 

They Imve . . . styled poesy a dulcet and gentle 
philosophy. B. ’yonson. 

Dulciana (dul-si-a'na), ». [L, duleis, sweet.] 
In music, a sweet-toned organ-stop. 
Duleiflcation (dul'si-fl-ka"shon), n. [See 
Dulcify.] The act of sweetening; the act 
of freeing from acidity, saltness, or acri- 
mony. 

Dulcifiuous (dul-sifTn-us), a. [1. duMs, 
.sweet, andfluo, to flow.] Flowing sweetly. 
Dulcify (diil'si-fi), v.t. pret. &pp. dulcified; 
ppr. dulcifying. [Fr. dulcifler, from L. dul- 
cis, sweet, aud /acio, to make.] To sweeten; 
to free from acidity, saltness, or acrimony; 
to render more agreeable to the taste. ‘ What 
effect this process might have towards in- 
tenerating and dulcifying a substance na- 
turally so mild and dulcet.’ Lamh.— Dul- 
cified .spirit, a compound of alcohol with 
mineral acids; as, dulcified ^irits of nitre. 
DulcilOQuyt (dnl-sil'o-kwe), n. [I. duleis, 
sweet, and Zogwor, to speak.] A soft manner 
of speaking. 

Dulcimer (dul'si-mfir), n. [It. doleimello, 
from dolce, L. duleis, sweet.] 1. One of the 
most ancient musical insti'uments used in 
almost all parts of the W'orld. The modem 
instrument consists of a shallow trapezium- 
shaped box without a top, across which runs 
a scries of wires, tuned by jiega at the sides, 
and played on by being struck by two cork- 
headed hammers. It is in much less common 
use in Europe now than it was a century or 
two ago, and is interesting chiefly as being 
the prototype of the piano. It is still, how- 
ever, occasionally to be met with on the 
Continent at rustie rejoicings, and in Eng- 
land in the hands of street musicians. In 
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Asia it is especially used by the Arabs and 
Persians, as well as by the Chinese and 
Japanese, with, however, great modifica- 
tions in structure and arrangements. The 
ancient eastern dulcimer, as represented in 
Assyrian bas-reliefs, seems to have differed 
from the modem instrument in being car- 
ried before the player by a belt over the 
shoulder, in the strings running from top 
to bottom, as in the violin, and in being 
played by one plectrum, the left hand being 
apparently employed either to twang the 
strings or to check vibration. The Hebrew 
psaltery is supposed to have been a variety 
of tlie dulcimer.— -2. t A variety of ladies’ 
bonnet. 

With bonnet trimmed and flounced withal. 

Which they a do call, Warton. 

Diilciii, w. SeeDutoiTE. 

Dulcinesst (dul'si-nes), n. [L. duleis, sweet. ] 
Softness; easiness of temper. 

Dulcinist (dul'sin-ist), w, A follower of 
Dukinus, a layman of Lombardy, in the 
fourteenth century, who preached the reign 
of the Holy Ghost, affirming that the Fatlier 
had reigned till Christ’s incarnation, and 
that the Son’srei^ terminated in 1300. He 
was followed by a great many people to the 
Alps, where he and his wife were taken and 
burned by order of Clement IV. 


Dulcite, Dulcin (duKsit, duTsiu), n. [L. dul- 
eis, aweet.] (C|;Hi.tOi!.) A .substance iden- 
tical in compositum with maniiile, hut 
differing from it in its proiierties ami its 
doi’ivative.s, obtained by Laurent from an 
nnlcnown sugary substance from Aludagus- 
car. It has a specific gravity of 1 ‘46, a slightly 
sweet taste, no odour, and no rotatory effect 
upon light. Dulcite is soluble in water and 
combines with metallic oxirlos. Called also 
Dulcoso. 

Dulcitudet (dul'si-tud), n. [L, dulcitudo, 
sweetness, from dwlcis.] Sweetness. 
Dulcoratet (dul'ko-rat), v.t. \L. duleoro, 
dulcoratum, from dulcor, sweetness, from 
dwlcfs', sweet.] To sw'eeten; to make less ac- 
rimonious. 

Dulcorationt (dul-ko-ra'shon), n. The act 
of sweetening. 

Dulcose (dul'kos), ?i. See Dulcite. 

Dule, n. See Dool. 

Duledge (du'lej), n. In niech. a peg of wood 
which joins the end of the six felloes that 
form the round of the wheel of a gun car- 
riage. 

Dule-tree (diil'tre), n. [Dxde, sorrow, and 
tree.] The mourning-tree (see extract); simi- 
lar to the dun deurshuil (the knoll of the 
tearful eye) of the Highlands, where the clan 
usually assembled to bewail any misfortune 
that befell the community. [Scotch.] 

The Earl of Cassilis fell at Flociden with many of 
his followers; and tliere is still to be seen, in front of 
the ciistle, a very large plane-tree, underneath whose 
melancholy boughs his sorrowing people are .said to 
h,ave spent several weeks in lamentations of their own 
and their country’s calamity; for which reason it bears 
the appellation of the dtile-tree. Land of Burns. 

Dulia (du'li-a), n. [Gr. douleia, service, from 
doMfos, aslave.] An inferior kind of worship 
or adoration, as that paid to saints and 
angels in tlie Roman Catholic Church. 

P.apists invent a distinction of many kinds and de- 
grees of worship, .and very accurately assign to each 
object of worship its proper amount of reverence. 
The lowest degree is the dulia, whicli is given to 
saints tmd angels. LlyperduHa i.s reserved for the 
Blessed Virgin alone; and lairia is given to the 
Lord liimself, and to each person in the ever blessed 
and glorious Trinity. Images of either of these re- 
ceive a relative worship of tlie same order. An image 
of a saint or angel, relative dulia; an image of the 
Blessed Virgin, relative hyperd;ilia; an image of 
either person of the Blessed Trinity, relative latria. 
Honk. 

Dull (dul), a. [A. Sax. dol, dieol, erriug, 
dull, from dwelan, to be torpid or dull; akin 
Goth, duals, foolish; Icel. dul, foolishness; 
D. dol, G. toll, 1. D. dull, mad.] 1. Stupid; 
doltish ; blockish; slow of understamliug; 
as, a lad of dull genius.~2. Heavy; sluggish; 
without life or spirit; as, a surfeit leaves a 
man very dull. 

Somewhat duller than at first, 

Nor wholly comfortable, 

I sit (rny empty ^lass reversed) 

And thrumming on tlie table. TeJtnyson, 

3. Slow of motion; sluggish; as, a. dull sti-eam. 

4, Wanting sensibility or keenness in some 
of the senses: not quick; as, dull of healing; 
didl of seeing. 

You never would hear it ; your e.irs are so dull. 

Tennv.'ion. 

6. Sleepy; drow.sy.— 6’. Sad; melancholy; de- 
pressing; dismal. 

Fly, fly, profane fog.s, far hence fly away; 

: T.iint not the pure streams of tlie sprin^ging d<ay 
Witli your d;Ul influence. Crashasu. 

7. Gross; inanimate; insensible, ‘looks on 
the dull esaih. with disturbed mind.’ Shak. 

8. Not pleasing or delightful; not exhila- 
rating; cheerless. 

I never wa.s on the dull, tame shore, 

But I loved the great sea more and more. 

B. If', Procter. 

9. Not bright or clear; clouded; tarnished; 
as, the mirror is dull.— 10. Not bright; not 
briskly burning; not vivid; dim; obscure; 
as, a dull fire; a dull light.— 11. Blunt; ob- 
tuse; having a thick edge. 

The murderous knife was dull and blunt. Skak. [ 
12. Cloudy; overcast; not clear; not enliven- 
ing; as, dull weather. 

The dull morn a sullen aspect wears. Crahhe. 
Dull (dul), v.t. 1. To make dull; to stupefy: 
to blunt; to render less acute; to damp; to 
cloy; to pall; to render lifelesis; to make 
less eager. 

Those (drugs) she has 

Will stupefy and dttU the sense awhile. Shak , : , 

2. To make sad or melancholy. 

Tlie noble.s and the people are ail dulled ' 

Witli this usurping king. Beau. & PI. 

3. To make insensible or slow to perceive; 
as, to dull the ears; to dull the wits.— 4. To 
make heavy or slow of motion; as, to dull ■ 
industry. — f). To render dim; to sully; to 
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tarnish or cloud; as, the breath dulls a 
mirror. 

She deem d no nust of earth could littlS 
Hiose spirit-thriUing- eyes so keen and beautifid. 

Tennyson. 

Dull (dul), v.i. 1. To bocome dull or blunt; 
to become stupid. 

Kififht noug-ht am I through your doctrine, 

I under your discipline. Chaucer. 

2, To become calm; to moderate; as, the 
wind dulled, or dulled down, about twelve 
: ; o’clock. 

Dullard (dul'Srd), a. Doltish; stupid. ‘My 
ilullanl\\&d.&.’ Bp. Hall. 

Dullard (dul'fird), n. A stupid person; a 
dolt; a blockhead; a dunce. 

Dullardisra (dul'erd-lzm), n. Stupidity; 
doltishuess. [Kare.] 

Dull-hrained (duTbraud), a. Stupid. 

The petty rebel, dull-brcLined Buckingham. Shak. 

Dull-hrowed (dul'hroud), a. Having a 
gloomy brow or look. ‘ Dull-hrowed sor- 
row.’ Quarles. 

Dull-disposed (dul'dis-pozd), a. Inclined 
to sadness; melancholy. 

Duller (dulTir),, n. He who or that which 
makes dull. 

Your grace must fly phlebotomy, fresh pork, con- 
ger, and clarified whey: they .are all liulkr.',- of tlie 
vital spirits. Bemi. &■ FI, 

Dull-eyed (dulTd), a. With eyes dull in ex- 
pression. 

I'll not be made a soft and duU-eysd fool. Shah. 
DulHiead (duThed), n. A person of dull 
understanding: a dolt; a blockhead. 
Dullisll (dul'ish), a. Somewhat dull; some- 
what stupid; tiresome. ‘A series of dullish 
verses.' Prof. Wilso7i. 

Dully (duTli), adv. Stupidly; slowly; slug- 
gishly: without life or spirit. 

Dtdness, Dullness (durnes),«. l. Stupidity; 
slownes.s of compi'ehension ; -weakness of 
intellect ; indoeility ; as, the dulness of a 
student. 

Nor is the dulness of the scholar to extinguish, hut 
rather tp inflame, tlie diarity of tiie teacher. South. 

•St. Heaviness; drowsiness; inclination to 
•sleep. ' 

Thou art inclined to .sleep. 'Tis a good 

And give it way. Shah. 

5. Heaviness; disinclination to motion.— 
4. Sluggishness; slowness; want of eagerness. 
.'5. Dhnuess; want of clearness or lustre.— 

6. Bluntness; want of edge. —7. Want of 
brightness orvividness; as, dulness of colour. 

Dulocracyt (dfl-lok'ra-si), n. [Gr. doulos, a 
slave, and TemteS, to be st^png, to rule.] 
Preilominance of slaves. 

Dulse (dills), n. [Gael. duilUasg, Jr. duileasg, 
dulse.] A kind of sea-weed belonging to the 
•■sub-order CeramiacetB, the Rhodomenia pal- 
■mata., used in some parts of Scotland as an 
. .edible. It has a i-eddish-hrown, or purple, 
leathery, veinless frond, several inches long, 
.and is found at low water adhering to the 
i'Ock.s. It is an important plant to the Ice- 
landers, and is stored by them in casks to 
•be eaten with fish. In Kamtchatka a fer- 
mented liquor is made from it. In the south 
.of England the name is given to the Iridcea 
edulis, also one of the Ceramiacem. 

Duly (du'li), gdr. [From dwe.] 1. Properly; 
fitly; in a suitable Or becoming manner; as, 
let the sub j ect be duly considered. —2. llegii- 
larly; at the proper time. ■ 

Seldom at church, ’twas such a busy life; 

But duly sent his family and wife. Pope. 
Dura (dum), n. The name given in Corn- 
wall to a wooden frame, like a window- 
frame, set ill a weak place in an adit of a 
mine.. 

Dumal (dum'al), a. [L. dumus, a bush.] 
Pertaining to briers; bushy. 

Dumb (dum), a. [A. Sax, d^m'b, a word com- 
mon to the other Tent, languages, as Goth. 
dumhs, Dan. dum, G. dumm, dumb, stupid. 
The connections of the root appear to he 
■widely spread, such words as dim, dump, 
G. dumpf, hollow, dull, as in sound, being 
.all probably allied. Perhaps a nasalized 
•form = Goth, dait&s, deaf.] l. Mute; silent; 
not speaking, 

I was with silence; I held my peace. 

Ps. xxxix. 2 . 

Heaven’s never deaf but when our heart is d^imh. 

Quarles. 

■2: Destitute of the power of speech; unable 
to utter articulate sounds ; as, the dumb 
lu'utes. — 3. Mute; not accompanied with 
speech; as; a. dumb shoiv; signs. 

Such shapes, such gesture, .and such sound, ex- 
pressing 

{Althou.gh they want the use of tongue) a kind 
: Of excellent discoiirbe. S/tizk. 
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4. Deficient in clearness or hriglitnoas, as a 
colour. [Bare.] 

Her .stem was painted of a dtmth wliite or dun 
colour. I)e/ee. 

—To Strike dumb, to confound; to astonish; 
to render silent by astonishment. 

Dumb (dum), v.t. To silence; to overpower 
one sound by another; to render unheard. 

A termagant steed. 

Who neigh’d so higli, that wliat 1 would have spoke, 
W,as beastly dumb'd by him. Shah. 

Dura-barge (dmn'barj), n. A barge without 
sails or oars. 

Dumb-bells (dum'belz), 
n. pi. Weights swung 
; in the hands for deve- 
loping the chest, the 
muscles of the arms, &c. 

Dumb-bidding (dum'- 
hid-ing), n. A form of 
bidding at auctions, 
where the exposer puts 
a reserved bid under a Dumb-i>eHs. 
candlestick, or other co- 
vering, and no bid is received which does 
not come up to that. 

Durab-caBe (dumkak), n. A cake made in 
silence on St. MArk’s Eve, with numerous 
ceremonies, by maids, to discover their 
future husbands. 

Dumb-cane (dum'kau), n. A plant, the 
JDieffenbachia seguina of the West Indies, 
so called from its acridity causing swelling 
of the tongue when chewed, and de.stroyiiig 
the power of speech. 

Dumb-cbalder (duin'chftl-d(ir), n. Faut. 
see CHABDER. 

Dumb-craft (dum'kraft), n. An instrument 
somewhat simila.r to the screw-jack, having 
wheels and pinions which protrude a ram, 
the point of which ram communicates the 
power. 

Dumb-discoursive (dura'dls-kors-iv), a. 
Speaking without words; silently pleading. 
But I can tell tliat in eacli grace of these 
There lurks a still and dumb-discoursive devil, 
That tempts most cunningly. Shah. 

Dumbfound, v.t. See Dumpound. 
Dumbledor (dum'bl-dor), n. [Dumble, imi- 
tative of the sound, and dor. ] 1. The humble 
or bumble bee. — 2. The brown cockchafer. 
Dumbly (dumTi), adv. Mutely; silently; 
without words or speech. 

Cross her hands humbly, 

As if praying dimibly, 

Over her breast. Rood.. 

Dumbness (dmn'nes), n. 1. Muteness; si- 
lence; abstention from speech.— 2. Incapa- 
city to speak; inability to articulate sounds. 
The most general and frequently the, sole 
cause of dumbne.ss is the want of the sense 
of hearing (see Deafness); language being 
originally acquired by imitating articulate 
sounds. 

Dumb-sbo-w (dum'sho), n. l. A part of a 
dramatic representation shown pantomimi- 
cally, chiefly for the sake of exhibiting more 
of the story than could be otherwise in- 
cluded; but sometimes merely emblemati- 
cal. Dumb-shows wei'e very common in the 
earlier English dramas.— 2. Gesture without 
words; pantomime; as, to tell a story in 
dumb-show. 

Dumb-waiter (dum'wat-6r), n. A frame- 
work with shelves, placed between a kitchen 
and dining-room for conveying food, &c. 
When the kitchen is in the basement story 
the dumb-waiter is made to rise and fall by 
means of pulleys and weights. Also, a side 
table in a dining-room, with tops capable 
of being elevated and depressed, so as to 
form two or more shelves or trays at plea- 
sure, on which dessert, <fcc., is placed until 
required. 

Duraetose (du'me-tos), a. [L. dumetum, a 
hush, from dmmts, bramble.] In bot. bush- 
like. 

Dumfound, Dumbfound (dum-fonud'), v.t. 
To strike dumb; to confuse. [Colloq.] 

Words which would choke a Dutchman or a Jew, 
Dnmfomid Old Nick, and which from me or you 
Could not be forced by ipecacuanha. 

Drop from his oratoric lips like manna. Southey. 

Dumfounder (dnm-found'er), v.t. i. To 
confuse; to stupefy; to stun.— 2. To strike 
dumb; to confound; to ruin. Sioift. 
Dummador (dum'ma^dor), n. Same as 
Dumbledor. 

Dummerer t (dum'nibr-er), n. One who 
feigns dumbness. Burton. 

Dummy (dum'mi), n. l. One ivho is dumb. 
2. The fourth or exposed hand when three 
persons play at w'hist; also, a game at whist 
when there are only three playing.- 8. A 
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(lnmb-waiter.'-4. A Icconiutive, furnished 
with cfiiidcnsing ciigiiic.s, tiini humic without 
the noise of escaping steam.— 0. ’!'he name 
given by firemen to fclie jets from the mains, 
or chief wat(;r-])ipus.— (I. A hatter’s pi'cs.sing 
iron.— 7. A person on the .stage who appears 
before the lights, hut has nothing to say. — 
8. A general name for a class of oltjeets 
which are not wliat their appearance indi- 
cates, blit do service for real one.s; as, 
(a) empty drawer.^ or bottles in a druggist’s 
shop, or sham package.'*, &c,, in otJier sliops, 
generally made up so as to have the appear- 
ance of containing goods; (b) a lay-ligare in 
clothiers’, drapers’, and perruquiers’ shops 
or windows, on which clothing, styles of 
dressing hair, &o., are exhibited.-- 
dummy, a game at whist with only tivo 
players, each having a hand exxiosed. [.(ii 
all its senses the word is colloquial.] 
Dummy (dum'' mi), a. 1. Silent: mute, 
Clarke.— ‘2. Sham; fictitious; feigned; as, 'a 
dummy -WAtvli.’ Maykevx 
Dumous, Dumose (dum'us, dum'o.s), a. [L. 
dumosus, bushy, from fiwMM.s', a Imsh.J 1. In 
bot. having a compact bushy form.— 
2. Abounding with bushes and briers. 

Dump (dunij)), n. [From the root of dumb 
(which see). It is allied to damp, G. damp/, 
steam, vapour. Comp, dump.s, melancholy, 
with vapours, in the sense of nervonstiess or 
depression.] 1. A dull gloomy state of the 
mind; sadness; melaucholy; sorrow; heavi- 
ness of heart. 

March slowly on in solemn dnmj). Hndihras. 
In this sense generally used in the plural, 
and now only when a ludicrous sense is in- 
tended. 

XVhy, how now, daughter Katharine? In your 
dumps. Shak. 

.A ludicrous, coarse, or vulgar use of a word brings 
it into disuse in elegant discour.se. In the great 
ballad of Clievy-Chase a noble warrior, whose legs 
are hewn off, is described as being ‘in doleful 
dumps.' Holland’s translation of Livy represents 
tlie Romans as being ' in the dumps ’ after tlie battle 
of CaniUTB. It was in elegant use then. Trench, 

2. Absence of mind ; reverie.—3. t A melan- 
choly tune or air; a slow dance tune. 

To their iiistruments 

Tune a deploring dump. Shak. 

4. f Any tune. ‘Play me some merry dump. ’ 
Shak. 

Dump (dump), n. '[Comp, dampy, ] 1. A clumsy 
leaden counter used by boys at clmck-far- 
thing.— 2. A heavy knock or thud. 

Dump (dump), v.t. [Onomatopoetic.] 1. To 
throw down suddenly so as to cause a dump 
or thud; hence, to unload from a cart by 
tilting it up.— 2. To discharge or deposit 
carelessly; to sell (goods) cheaply abroad 
through protection in the home market. , 
Dumpage (dum'paj), M. 1. ’The privilege of 
dumping loads on a particular spot.— 2. Tiie 
fee paid for such privilege. [American in 
both sense,?.] 

Dumping-car (dum'ping-kiir), n, A car 
the body of which can be turned partly over 
to be emptied. [United States.] 

Dumping -ground (dum'ping-ground), w. 
A piece of ground where earth, &c. , is al- 
lowed to he deposited from carts. 

Dumpisll (dump'ish), a. Dull; stupid; sad; 
melancholy; depressed in spirits. 

The life whicli I live at this age is not a dead, 
dumpish, and sour life; but chearful, lively, and 
pleasant. Lord Herbert of Cherhnry. 

DumpisMy (diimp'ish-li), adv. In a moping 
manner. 

Dumpislmess (dump'ish-nes), n. A state 
of being dull, heavy, and moping. 
Dumpling (dumpTing), n. [Connected with 
dump, a clumsy leaden counter, and dumyiy, ] 
A kind of pudding or mass of boiled paste, 
with or without fruit in it. Tims, there are 
suet, yeast, apple, currant, Norfolk, and se- 
veral other dumplings. 

Dumpy (dump'i), a. [See Dumpling.] 

1. Short and thick. 

Her stature tall— I hate s. dumpy v/oraan. Byron. 

2. Dumpish; sad; , sulky. [Rare.] 
Dumpy-level (dum'pi-le-vel), n, A spirit- 

level having a short telescope with a large 
aperture, and a compass, used for surveying 
purposes. The telescope is of sufficient 
power to enable the surveyer to read the 
graduations on the staff without tlie aid of 
an assistant, 

Dumus (du'mus), n. [L.] In bot. a low, 
much-branched 'shrub. 

Dun (dun), a. [A. Sax. dunn,vilienoediinian, 
to obscure, dunaor (G. dunlceV), dark. Cog. 
W. dum, Gael, dmm, dun. Comp. Gael. 
diiin, Manx doc-ii, to shut up.] 1. Of a dark 
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eciloMr; of a grayisl) brown, <Mil b'-'o'y**- 
siiioky colour. ^.Du/i wrtuithii of aistaiit 
SHioko/ Sir W. Scott. — 2. Dark; gloomy. 

In the liuu air subiime. Milton. 


Bun (fto), ”.*• To cure, as Iteh in a niatmer 
t(. give them a dun colour, iish for dunmng 
are esuiglit early in spring and (>ften in 
Fobfuary. At the I.sieB of Shoals off Porfcs- 
moutli in New Hampshire the cod are taken 
hi detuj water, split, and slack-salted; then 
laid in a idle for two or three months in a 
dark store, covered, for the greatest part of 
the time, with salt hay or eel-grass, and 
pressed with some weight. In April or May 
they are opened ami piled again as close as 
possible in tlie same dark store till July or 
August, when they are fit for use. [United 

Dun (dim), c.t. pret. & pp. dmmed; ppr. 
dmminq. [A. Sax. dyne, noise, din, dynian, 
to clamour, to din- See Din.] 1. To clam- 
<uir for payment of a debt from; to urge for 
payment ; to demand a debt in a pressing 
manner from; to urge for payment with im- 
portnnity; to call on for or ask for payment 
repeatedly.— 2. To urge importunately, in 
a general sense. 

Buii (dim), 11 . 1. An importunate creditor 
who urges for payment. 

It Ktieves my heart to be pulled by the sleeve by 
some tascally dun. ‘ Sir, remember my bill.’ 


2. An urgent request or demand of payment 
in writing; as, he .sent his debtor a dun. 
Bull (dun), n. [This word appears both in 
Teutonio and Celtic tongues. (See Down, 
a sand-hill.) Whether it is native to both 
classes of tongues, or whether the one has 
borrowed from the other, has been made 
subject of question.] A bill; a mound; a 
fort. Tills word enters into the composition 
of many place-names (frequently under the 
modified forms dum, don)-, as, DMumore, 
Dunedin, Dundee, Dunh&v, Dunkeld, Dun- 
ottar, DwHifries, Dumbarton, Donegal, &o. 
DuuMxd (dun'lierd), n. The pochard {FuU- 
tjvla.l'e.rina), a common Scottish member of 
’the duck tribe. 

Bunoe (duns), n. V^vonx Duns Seotus, ‘the 
.Subtle Doctor,’ the leader of the Schoolmen 
of the fourteenth century, opposed to the 
revival of classical learning. His followers 
were called Dummen, Duncemen, and 
ultimateIysimplyD!«!ses,Ditnc£i8. Theword 
issahito'have been first introduced by the 
Thomists or followers of Thomas Aquinas, 

; in contempt of their opponents the Scot- 
fsts.) An ignoramus; a dullard; a dolt; a 
thiek-skull. 


How much .T n!«H« that has been sent to roam, 
Excels a diina that has been kept at home. 

Cowpey. 

Buncedom (duns'dum), n. The realm or 
domain of dunces. Carlyle. 

Buncery (duns'C-ri), n. Dulness; stupidity, 
‘ With the occasional duncery of some un- 
toward tyro serving for a refreshing inter- 
lude.’ Lamb. 

Bunch. Hee Dunsh. 

Buaoiad (dims'i-ad), n. A famous satirical 
poem by Poiie in ridicule of Colley Cibber, 
Theobald, and other poetasters of the 
period. 

Buiicieal (dun'si-kal), a. Dike a dunce, 

: FuUer. . 

Buacifyt (dnn.s'i-fi), v.t. To makestupid in 
.intelleet. : 

Buncish (duns'ish), a. Like atluncc; sottish. 
Buacishiiess (duu.s'ish-nes), n. The char- 
acter or quality of a dunce; folly. 

Bun-cow (diui'kou), n. The name given on 
: the coast of Devonshire to :the species of 
myJiaia/ullontea. 

Bunder (dun'dfir), n. Dregs of sugar-cane 
juice after boiling. [West Indies.] 


The use of dimder in the making of rum answers 
. the purpose of yeast in the fennentation of flour. 

Bryan Edvjards. 

Bunderhead, Bunderpate (dun'dftr-hed, 

, dun'' dfir-pat), n. [Supposed to be from dun- 
tier,, equivalent to thunder, and pate, head, 
::on the analogy of the German, in which 
'tongue the prefix doiwier intensifies the bad: 
' sense of a word. Comp. Sc. donmrt.'i A 
dunce; a dull-head. 'Niimskulls. doddy- 
;poles, and duntierAeatis.’ Sterne. 
Bunderheaded (dun'der-hed-ed), a. Like 
: a dunderhead. 

. Bun-diver (dun'div-fir), n. The goosander, 
a species , of duck, Almjiis merganser ov 
M. castor. 

Bune (dun), n. l. A hill; specifically, alow 
MU of sand acouranlated on the sea-eoast. 


Three gre-it rivets, the Rhine, the Meuse, and the 
Scheldt, liad deposited their slime for ages among 


the dimes or saml-biinks Isenved up by the ocean 
around tlieir jnoulhs. Motley. 

See DOWN, DUN.— 2. The name given in 
several parts of Scotland to an ancient fort 
with a hemispherical or conical roof. 
Bun-fish (dun'flsh), n. Codfish cured in a 
particular manner. 

Bung (dung), n. [A. Sax. dumj or dineg, ex- 
crement] The excrement of animals. 
Bung (duiig), v.t. 1. To manure with dung. 
2. In calico printing, to immerse in a bath 
of cow-dung and warm water in order to fix 
the mordant. 

Bung (dung), v.i. To void excrement. 
Dungaree (dun-ga-rS'), n. [Anglo-Indian, 
low, common, vulgar.] A coarse unbleached 
Indian calico, generally blue, worn by 
sailors. 

Dungeon (dun'jon), n. [Fr. dongeon, donjon. 
See Don JON. ] 1. The innermost and strong- 
est tower of a castle; the donjon.— 2. A close 
prison ; or a deep, dark place of confine- 
ment. 

They brought liiin (Joseph) hastily out of the dim- 
f^eoit. Geii. xii. 14. 

The King of Heaven hath doom’d 
This place oiir dungeon, not our safe retreat. 

Milton. 

Dungeon (dnn'jon), v.t. To confine in a 
dungeon. ‘Dungeoned up iu the darkness 
of our ignorance.’ Bp. Hall. 

Dung-fork (dnng'fork), n. A fork used to 
throw dung from a stable or into a cart, or 
to spread it over land. 

Dunghill (diingliil), n. 1. A heap of dung. 
2. A mean or vile abode.— 3. Any mean situ- 
ation or condition. 

He . . . lifteth up tlie beggar from the dim.ghill. 

1 Sam. ii. 8. 

4.t A term of reproach for a man meanly 
bom. 

Out, dunghill t dar’st thou brave a nobleman. 

.Shiti-. 

Dunghill (dniig'hil), a. Sprung from the 
diuighill; mean; low; base; vile. 

Unfit are dunghill knights to serve the town witli 
spear ivi field. Uoo.,;e, 

Bungiyah (dun-ge'ya), n. A coasting ves- 
sel met with in the Persian Gulf, on the 
coasts of Arabia, and especially in the Gulf 
of Cutch. The dungiyahs sail by the mon- 
soon, and arrive often in large companies 
at Muscat, celebrating tlieir safe arrival 
with salvos of artillery, music, and fiag.s. 
They have generally one nia.st, frequently 
longer than the vessel; are otherwise rigged 
like the baggala, and are diltioult to navi- 
gate. They are alleged to be the oldest kind 
of vessels in the Indian seas, dating as far 
back as tlie expedition of Alexander. 
Bungmeer (dnng'mer), n. A pit where 
dung, weeds, &c., are mi.xed to lie and rot 
together. 

Dungy (dung'i), a. Full of dung; filthy; 
vil . 

There’ii not a grain of it (honesty), the face to sweeten 
Of the wliole dun.gy earth. Shale. 

Bung-yard (dung'yard), n. A yard or in- 
closure where dung is collected. 
Duniwassal (dnn-i-was'.sal), n. [Gael, duiid 
nasal, from dui,he, a man, and uasal, gentle.] 
A gentleman; especiallj', a geiitleinaii of se- 
condary rank among the Highlanders ; a 
cadet of a family of rank. Sir IT. Scott. 
Bunker (dung'ker), n. A member of a sect 
of Baptists originating in Philadelphia. 
Written also Tunlcer (which see). 

Dunlin (dun'lin), n. [Perhaps from dune 
with dim. termination -ling; or from dim. 



adj.] A bird (THwja variahilis), a species 
of sandpiper, occurring iu vast Hocks along 
our sandy shores. It is about 8 inches in 
length from the point of the bill to the ex- 
tremity of the tall, and its plumage under- 
goes marked variations in summer and win- 
ter, the back passing from black with reddish 
edges to each feather, to an ashen gray, and 
the breast from mottled black to pure white. 
Called also Stint, Pur-re, Ox-bird, &c. 


I Dunlop (dun-lo]i'), n. [A parisli in Ayrshire 
I and licnfrew,sliire.] A rich, wliite kind of 
I cheese made in ScoWand out of unskimmed 
milk. 

Dunnage (dun'fij), n. [For doivnage, from 
doivn; or from trim, a hillock. ] Faggots, 
boughs, or loose wood laid on the bottom of 
a ship to raise heavy goods above the bottom 
to prevent injury from water; also loose 
articles of lading wedged between parts of 
the cargo to hold them steady and imevent 
injury from friction. 

Dunner (dim'Sr), n. One who duns; one em- 
ployed in soliciting the payment of debts. 

I Dunniewassal, n. See Duniwassal. 
Dunniness (dmi'i-nes), n. Deafness, [Kare.] 
SeeDUNNY. 

Dunnisll (dim'ish), a. Inclined to a dun 
colour; somewhat dun. 

Dunnock(dun'ok), n. [From dun,a.] The com- 
mon lietlge-.sparrow (.Accentor modulwris). 
Dunny (dun'l), a. Deaf; dull of apprelien- 
sioii. [Local.] 

My old d.-ime, Joan, is something- dunny. aoA will 
scarce know liow to manage. Sir II'. Scott. 

Dunsett (duu'.set), n. A small hill; a person 
dwelling in a hilly place. 

Dunsla, Duiicll(dunsh), r.f. or i. To push or 
jog.as with the elbow. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.]- 
Bunt (dunt), n. [A form of dint.] A stroke; 
a blow. [Old and provincial English and 
Scotch.] 

I line a guid braid sword, 

I'll tak dunts frae naebody. Burns. 

Dunt (dunt), V. t. To strike; to give a blo-w to. 
[Scotch.] 

Dunt (dunl), r,.i. To heat; to palpitate, as 
the heart. [.Scotch,] 

Wliile my heart with life-blood dunted 

I'd bear’t in mind. Burns. 

Dunt (dunt), 11 . A ptrovincial name for a. 
staggering tiffection, particularly observed 
in 3 'earling lambs. 

Duo (dvVo), n. [L., two.] A song for two 
voices; a composition for two instruments, 
or for two performers on one instrument, as 
tile organ, piano, itec ; a <luet. 
Duodecaliedral, Duodecaliedron (du-o- 
de'ka-he"dral, du-6-de'Icii-he"dron). See- 
Dodecahedral, Dodeoahelron. 
Duodecennial (tlu-O-de-sen'ni-al), a. Con- 
sisting of twelve years. A.ih. 

Duodecimal (du-o-de'si-mal), a. Proceed- 
ing in computation by twelves; as, duodeci- 
mal multiplication. 

Duodecimal (du-o-do'si-mal), n. One of 
a system of numbers the scale of which is. 
twelve. — 2. pi. A term applied to an arith- 
metical method of ascertaining the nnmber- 
of square feet and square inches in a reo- 
tanguhir area or surface, whose sides are 
given in feet and inches. It is used by ar- 
tificers. Called also Duodecimal or Cross 
Multiplication. 

Duodecimfid (du-o-de'sim-fid), a. [L. duo- 
decini, twelve, and findo, to cleave.] Divided 
into twelve parts. 

Duodecimo (du-b-de'si-m5),«. [L. dvodecim, 
twelve.] Having or consisting of twelve 
leaves to a sheet; as, a hook of duodecimo. 
form or size. 

Duodecimo (du-o-de'si-mo), n. i. A hook, 
in which a sheet i,s folded into twelve leaves. 
2. The size of a book consisting of sheets so- 
folded: usually indicated thus: LSmo or 12°. 
Duodecuple (dfj-o-de'ku-pl), a. (L. duo, 
two, and decuplus, tenfold.] Consisting of 
twelves. 

Duodenal (du-6-dc'nal), a. Connected with 
or relating to the duodenum; as, ‘duodenal. 
dyspepsia.’ Copland. 

Duodenary (du-o-deu'a-ri), a. delating to 
the number twelve; twelvefold; Increasing 
by twelves. — Duodenary arithmetic, that:: 
system in which the local value of the figures:. 
Increases in a twelvefold proportion from 
right to left, instead of the tenfold propor- 
tion in the common ordinary arithmetic.— 
Duodenary scale or duodecimal scale of 
notation, that in which the local value of 
the digits increases in a twelvefold proiior-:- 
tion from right to left. 

Duodenum (du-o-de'num), n. [From L. 
duodeni, twelve each, so called because: its; 
length is about tivelve fingers’ breadth.] 
The first portion of the small intestines; the 
twelve-inch intestine. 

Duoliteral (d-u-o-li'tfir-al), a. [L. duo, and 
liter a, , a letter.] Consisting of two letters, 
only; biliteral. 

Dupt (dup), v.t. [For do wjp.] To open. 

Then up he rose and donned his dothe.s, : 

And dupped tlie chamber door. : Skak. . 
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DupaltJle (dup'.'i-bl), a. Duixsable (which 
gee). 

Dupe (dup), 'll. LFv. dupe, the name some- 
times given to the huppe, the hoopoe, and 
hence, from tlie bird Iming regarded as 
stupid, a slang term applied to a stupid 
person or one easily cheated. Conip.pjj/eon.] 
A person who is deceived, or one easily led 
astray by Ids credulity. 

First slave to words, then vassal to a name, 

Then dttpe to party; child and man the same. Pope. 

Dupe (dup), vx pret. & pp. duped; ppr. 
duping, [i'r. duper, from dupe. See above.] 
To deceive; to trick; to mislead by impos- 
ing on one’s credulity; as, to bo duped by 
flattery. 

Ne'er have I duped him with base counterfeits. 

Cole 7 ‘idi^e. 

Dupeability (duii-a-bil'i-ti), n. Capability 
of being duped; lialdlity to be duped; facility 
of being duped; gullibility. 

But this poor Napoleon mistook; he believed too 
much in tlie dupeahiiity of men. Carlyle. 

I)up6a.Tbl0 (tlup'ivbi), CL. TJiat can be diiiiet.!. 
Duper (dui/6r), n. One who dupes; a cheat; 
a .swindler. 

The race-ground liad its customary complement of 
knaves and fools—the dnpers and the duped. 

Lord Lyttou. 

Dupery (tlup'e-ri), n. The art or practice of 
duping. 

It is no light evil in any community that one part 
of it are trained by party to trick and deception, 
•while another are drawn into unreflecting dupery. 

Brou.iiham. 

DupiOll (litVpi-on), n. [Fr. doupion, It. dop- 
pione, from doppio, double; L. dupliis.] A 
double cocoon, formed by two or more silk- 
worms. 

Duple (du'pl), a. [1. dnphis, double. See 
DouBhE.] Double.— ratio is that of 
2 to 1, 8 to 4, &c. — Sub-duple ratio is the 
reverse, or as 1 to 2, 4 to 8, &c. 

Duple (du'pl), (’.f. 'To double. [Bare.] 
Duplet (dup'let), «. Doublet. 

That is to throw three dice till duplets and a 
chance be thrown, and the higliest duplet \s\\\^. 

Dry den. 

Duplex (diVpleks), ff. [L.] Double; twofold. 
Duplex querela (ecoles.), a double-quarrel 
(which see). — Duplex esenpement of a watch. 
See Escapement. —Duplex lathe. See Lathe. 
Duplicate (du'pli-kat), a. [L. dnplioatus, 
from duplico, to double, from double, 

twofold— duo, two, and plieo, to fold. See 
DoUBiiE,] Double; twofold.— ijro- 
portion or raUo,_ the proportion or ratio of 
squares ; thus, in geometrical proportion, 
the first term to tlie third i.s said to be in a 
duplicate, ratio of the first to the second, or 
as Its square is to the square of the second, 
Thus in 2, 4, 8, 16, the ratio of 2 to 8 is a 
duplicate of that of 2 to 4, or as the square 
of 2 is to the square of 4; also the duplicate 
ratio of a to b is the ratio of a a to or of 
to b". 

Duplicate (du'pli-kat), n. l. Another corre- 
sponding to the first; or a second thing of 
the same kind, but not necessarily alike; as, 
the duplicate of a natural history specimen. 
‘I have reserved duplicates.’ Woodioard. 

2, A copy; a transcript; thus a second letter 
or bill of exchange exactly like the first is 
called a duplicate. 

Duplicates of dispatches and of important letters are 
frequently sent by another conveyance, as a precau- 
tion ajjainst the risk of their miScarriai^e. The copy 
which first reaches its destination is treated as an 
original. IVharion. 

3. A pawnbroker’s ticket.— 4. In laic, (a) 
second letters patent granted by the lord- 
chancellor, in the same terms as the first 
when the latter were void, (it) A document 
which Is the same as another in all essential 
particulars, and differing from a mere copy 
In having all the validity of the original. 

In the case of mutual contracts, such as leases, 
contracts of marriage, copartnership, and the like, 
duplicates of the deed are frequently prepared, each 
of which is signed by all the contracting parties; and, 
where thi.s i.s done, the parties are bound if one of the 
duplicates w. reg’ularly executed, altliough the otliers 
should be defective in the necessary solemnities. Beil. 

Duplica,te (du'pli-kat), pret. & pp. dupli- 
cated; ppr. duplicating. [L. duplico, to 
double. See the adjective. ] 1. To double; to 
fold,— 2. In physiol, to divide into two by 
natural growth or spontaneous division; as, 
the infusoria di/pHcaic themselves. 
Duplication (du-pli-ka'shon), n. l. The act 
of doubling; the multiplication of a number 
by 2,— 2. A folding; a doubling; also, a fold; 
as, fho duplication of a membrane.— S. In 
physiol, the act or process of dividing into 
two by natural growth or spontaneous di- 
vision.— o/t/iecuAc, in math, a 
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problem for determining the side of a cube 
which shiill he double in solidity to a given 
cube. Called olsoDelia'nPrdbleynfy/Mch.sec). 
Duplicative (du'pli-kat-iv), a. Having the 
quality of duplicating or doubling; espe- 
cially, in phynwl. having the quality of du- 
plicating or dividing into two by natunal 
growth or spontaneous division. ‘The mul- 
tiplication of cells by duplicative subdivi- 
sion.’ Carpenter. 

Duplicature (du'pli-kii-tur), «. l. A donh- 
ling; a fold. — 2. In anat. the fold of aniem- 
lirane or vessel. 

Duplicity (du-pU'si-ti), n. [Fr. dupMeitii; 
L. duplicitas, from duplex, duplicis, double. 

1. 'The state of being double; doubleness. 
These intermediate examples need not in the least 

confuse our g^enerally distinct ideas of the two fami- 
lies of buildings; the one in which the .substance is 
alike throughout, and the formsand conditions of the 
ornament assume or prove that it is .so; . . . and the 
other, in which the substance is of two hinds, one in- 
ternal, the other external, and the system of decora- 
tion is founded on this dufUcity, .as pre-eminently in 
St, Mark's. I haam used the word duplicity in no 
depreciatory sense. Ruskin. 

2. Doubleness of heart or speech; the act or 
practice of exhibiting a different or con- 
trary conduct, or uttering different or con- 
trary sentiments at different times in rela- 
tion to tlie same thing; or the act of dis- 
sembling one’s real opinions for the purpose 
of concealing them and misleading persons 
in the conversation and intercourse of life; 
double-dealing; dissimulation; deceit.— 3 .Iti 
law, the pleading of two or more distinct 
matters or single pleas.— Syn. Doubleness, 
double-dealing, dissimulation, deceit, guile, 
deception. 

Duplo- (du'plo). [L. duplus. See DoUBi.E.] 
A term sometimes used as a prefix, and 
signifying tivofold or twice as much; as, 
duplo-carhuret, twofold carburet. 

Duply (du-pli'), n. [Formed on type of reply 
from L. duo, two, and plica, to fold.] In 
Scots law, a second reply: a pleading for- 
merly in use in inferior coiu-ts. 

Dupper (dup'pfir), n. See Dubbbk. 
Durability (dur-a-bil'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being diu'able; the power of lasting or con- 
tinuing in any given state without perish- 
ing; as, the durabUity of cedar or oak tim- 
ber; the durability of animal and vegetable 
life is very limited. 

A Gothic catliedral raises ideas of grandeur in our 
minds by its size, its height, ... its antiquity, and its 
durability. Blair. 

Durable (dur'a-hl), a. [L. dtirahilis, from 
duro, to last, dm-us, hard.] Having the : 
quality of lasting or continuing long in ; 
hehig without perishing or wearing out; not 
perishable or changeable; as, durable tim- 
ber; durable cloth; durable happiness. 

An interest which from its object and grounds 
must be so dtirable. De Quincey. 

—Lasting, Durable, Pennanent. See under 
Lastins. — S vN. Permanent, Arm, stable, 
continuing, lasting, 

Durableness (dur'a-bl-nes), n. Power of 
lasting; durability; as, the durableness of 
honest fame. 

Durably (dur'a-hli), adv. In a lasting man- 
ner; with long continuance. 

Dura mater (du'ra ma'tSr). [L. ; lit. hard 
mother.] 'The outer membrane of the brain; 
so named from its hardness compared with 
the membrane which lies Underit, calledpia 
•mater (pious mother), and whlcli also sur- 
roiinds the brain. [Both these membranes 
receive the name of mafer(mother), from an 
old notion that they were the mothers of all 
other membranes, or because they protected 
the brain.] 

Duramen (du-ra'raen), n. [L. duramen, 
hardness, durus, hard.] In hot. the central | 
wood or heart- wood in the_ trunk of an e.xo- 
genous tree. It is more solid than the nevyer 
wood that surrounds it, from the formation : 
of secondary layers of cellulose iu the wood i 
cells. Called by some carpenters the Spine. \ 
See Alburnum. 

Durance (dur'ans),n. [L. durans, durantis, 
ppr. of duro, to harden; in a neuter sense, to 
endure, to last, from dtirus, hard.] 1. Im- 
prisonment; restraint of the person; custody 
of the jailer. 

I give thee thy liberty, set thee from durance. 

Sliak. 

In vile here must I wake . and weep. Sums. 

2. Continuance; duration. 

Of bow short was this new state. Dryden. 

a An epithet applied to the huff leathern 
dresses worn bysonieof the lower classes, 
from their durability. Called also foy Die 
same reason Sverlasting. Hen.ce---4. Astout 
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cloth stuff made in imitation of luiff leather, 
formerly used for ganneut;; ; tammy ; ever- 
lasting. 

As the taylor tlmt out of seven yards stole one and 
a haif of durance. Old play. 

[In seusea 3 and 4 written also Durant.] 
—Robe of durance, ] an enduring dress. 

Is not a buff jerkin a most sweet rode of durance t 
Shale. 

Duranse.t n. A kind of apple. 

Durant (dur'ant), n. See Durance, 3 and 4. 
Durante (du-run'te). [L,] During; as, dni- 
rante vifa, during life; durante belie placitu, 
during plea,sure. 

Durate (iln-rii'te), a. [It.] In music, noting a 
hard, harsli sound, which naturally ott’ends 
the ear. 

Duration (dur-a'shon), n. 1. Continuance 
in time; length or extension of existence, 
indefinitely; as, the duration, of life; the 
duration of a partnershii): the duration of 
any given iJeriod of time; everlasting dura- 
tion. 

As for the Old Woman, she w.as Time, Old Age, 
Duration. Carlyle. 

2. -Power of continuance. 

It was proposed that the duration of Parliament 
should be limited. Macaulay, 

Durbar (depbilr), n. [Hind, darbnr; Ter. 
darhar, a hon.se, court— dm-, door, and hdr, 
court, assembly, royal audience.] 1. An 
audience room in the palaces of the native 
princes of India; the audience itself.— 2. .4 
state levee or audience held i»y the governor- 
general of India, or by one of the native 
princes; an official reception. 

Dure (dur), v.'i. [L. duro; Fr. diircr. See 
Durable.] 'To last; to hold on in time or 
being; to continue; to endure. ‘While the 
world may dure.' Chaucer. [Obsolete or 
poetical.] 

Yet hath he not root iu himself, but duretk for a. 
while. Mat. xiii. 21. 

Durefult (dur'fljl), o. lasting. ‘ The dure- 
ful oak whose sap is not yet dried.’ Spenser. 
Durelesst (duiTes), ff. Not lasting; fading. 

‘D!(rt>fe.s,s pleasm’es.’ Sir W. Raleigh. 
Duress (duries), n. [0. Fr. duresse, hardship, 
distress, constraint, from L. duritia, harsh- 
ness, hardness, strictness, from diw’ws.hard.] 
Hardship ; constraint ; pressure ; imprison- 
ment; restraint of liberty. In law, duress is 
of two kinds; duress of imprisonment, which 
is imprisonment or restraint of personal 
liberty; and duress by menaces or threats 
(per minas), when a person is threatened 
with loss of life or linih. Fear of battery is 
no duress. Duress then is imprisonment or 
threats intended to compel a person to do a 
legal act, as to execute a deed or to com- 
mit an offence, in which cases the act is 
voidable or excusable. 

Duresst (dur-es'), v.t. 'To subject to duress, 
or restraint; to imprison. ‘If the party 
dwmsed do make any motion.’ Bacon. 
Duressor (dur-es'6r), n. In law, one who- 
subjects another to duress. Bacon. 

Duret (du-ret'), n. A kind of old dance. 

The knights take their ladies to dance with them 
galliards, diirets, cornntoes. Beau, &• FI. 

Durga (durigii), n. A Hindu divinity; one of 
the names given to the consort of Siva, other 



Durga, from Coleman’s Hindu Mythology. 


names being Devi, Kali, Parvati, Bhavani, 
Uma, &c. She is the Amazon champion and 


w, wig; , wh, ivhig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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pi.itwin'.-.'i of the foil's, Mul ‘VP‘" 

pared to tlw tlH-si (Jiiufi), will the I alias 
or ariiSi'il Athene of the flreeUs .she i"’ nen- 
ei’iiliy rejireHUfiteil with tun iinu.r. In oue 
liaiwl she holds a spear, with whieh she is 
piemiitf Mahi.sha, the ehiuf of the demriiia, 
the killiu;? of whom was her most hiinoits 
e.Ti’liloif;: in another, a suiirii; in a tliii'd, the 
hsur of the denion-ehief. and the tail of a 
Siorperit twined round him; and in others, 
the trident, discus, axe, club, and .^iield. 
A m’eat festival in her honour, the Durga 
piija, is celebrated annually in Bengal, liist- 
imt for ten days. 

Buria (du'ri-a}, «. Seo Duiaq. _ 

Buriaa, Burion (du'n-an, dnh-Mm), n. A 
kind of tree: also its fruit. Wee Dumo. 
Blirinff (tlvir'ing), ppr. of (here, used as a 
preposition. Continuing’; lasting; In the 
time of; throughout the course of; as, durhig 
life, that is, life continuing; during our 
earthly' pilgrimage; iluriwj the space of a 
year; during this or that. These phrases are 
examples of the absolute case, or indepen- 
dent clauses; ‘during life’ corresponding to 
the L. durante vita, in which both words 
are in the 'ablative absolute.’ 

Durio (du'ri-o), n. [I’roin duryon, the Malay 
name of the plant.] A genus of plants, nat, 
order Malvaceai. The i>. zibethinm, or 
civet durio or durian, whieh is the only 
: spades, is a largo 
andloft.v tree grow- 
ing in the .Malayan 
Archipelago. The 
largish flowers, of 
a yellow green C( fl- 
our, are iirodnct'd 
ou the sloin nr main 
hrmiclH's, and are 
followed by the 
large fetid fruit, 
which is of the size 
of a man’s head, 
and is a favourite 
food of file natives 
during the time 
{May and June) 
when it is in season. 

There is usually a 
second crop in >’'o- 
veraber,. The smell 
is offensive, like pu- Durio [Dwio eihethimts). 
trid animal matter, 

hilt -with this is associated the most deli- 
cious flavour, whicliidaces it, notwithstand- 
ing the odour, in the opinion of many, in 
the foremost place among tropical fruits. 
■Written also Dmian. 

Burity (du'ri-ti). n. [L. duritas, hardness, 
from duriis, hard.] 1. Hardness; firmness. 

‘ Marhle of indissoluble durity.’ Sir B. 
Wotton.—i. Hardness of mind;" harshness; 
cruelty. Cocicenm. [In both uses rare or 
obsolete.] 

Burousi (dur'us), a. Hard. 

Burra (du'ra), n. [Ar. duraw.] A .species 
of grain much cultivated in Arabia, through- 
out Asia, and in the south of Europe; In- 
dian millet; Guinea corn; Sorghum vulgare. 

' Written also Dftm, Doura, and Dhurra. 
See Sorghum. 

Biirs’b (derst), pret, of dare. 

Buae (dus), 11. A demon or evil spirit. See 
BBUGE. : 

Basic: (dusk), a. ■ [Probably from same root 
as Sw. dte'iS-, dull melancholy weather ;,IeeI. 
doskat to dawdle; L.G. dusken, to slumber, 
and perhaps also doze. Wedgwood is in- 
clined to derive it from dwR through the 
iovms (hdsk or doMe, dorsk,dosk] 1. Tending 
to darkness, or moderately dark.— 2. Tend- 
■■ ing to a dark or black colour ; moderately 
Mack; swarthy. : 

: Dusi faces with white silken turbans wreath’d. 

Mzlton, 

Buslc (dusk), n. 1. An approach to darkness; 

. incipient or imperfect obscurity; a middle 
degree between light and darkness; twi- 
: light; as, the dus/c of the evening. 

: I sleep fill ir«.r/5 is dipt in gray. Tennyson, 

i 2. Tendency to a black colour; darloiess of 
colour. ■ 

; Whose rfjo-A set off the whiteness of the skin. 

Dryden, 

Busk (dusk), v.t. To mako dusky, or some- 
what d 

, After the sun is up, that shadow which du.<tketh the 
light of the moon must needs be under the earth. 

A Holland, 

Busk (dusk),:i>;f. :l. To begin to lose light 
. or whiteness;: to grow dark.— 2. To cause a 
dusky appearance: to produce a slightly 
ruffled surface,: [Sara] 


Little breezes dmk and sliwer 
Tiiraugh tile wave that runs for ever 
By tiie island in the river 

Kiowiiig down to Camelot. lennyson. 

Busksn (dunk'll), o i. Tu grow du^lc ; to be- 
come ilark. 

I have known the male to sing almost uninter- 
ruptedly iliirnig- the evening.? of early .summer, till 
twiiiglit Ai'i'i’fvW into dark. jf. A'. Linoell. 

Dusken (dubk'n) ». t. 'J'o nnike dusk, or some- 
what dark. 

The said epigram was not utterly defaced, but 
only iUi.^kmed or so rased, that it might be read, 
thougli that with some difficulty. Kicolls. 

Duskily (dusk'i-li), adv. With partial dark- 
ness; with a tendency to blackness or dark- 
ne.ss. 

Duskiness (dusk'i-nes), n. Incipient or par- 
tial darkness; a slight or moderate degree 
of darkness or blackness. 

Duskish, (dusk'ish), a. Moderately dusky; 
partially obscure; slightly dark or black; as, 
(imkish. smoke. ‘ Duskish tincture. ’ Wvtton. 
DusMsMy (du.sk'ish-li), <idv. Cloudily; 
darkly. 

Buskishness (dusk'ish-nes), n. Duskiness; 
approach to darkness. 

Dusky (dusk'i), a. 1. .Partially dark or ob- 
scure; not Inmiiions; as, a dmlty valley. 
‘A dMsky torch.’ Shak. 

He (D.-mte) is the very man who has heard the tor- 
mented .spirits crying out for the .second death, who 
has read tlie dusky characters on the portal witiiin 
which tliere is no hope. .Mixcaulay. 

2. Tending to blackness in colour; ptu'tially 
black; dark-coloured; not bright; a,s, a dusky 
brown. 

1 shall take some savage woman, she shall rear my 
dusky race. rmnyson. 

3. Gloomy; sad. ‘ This dunky scene of hor- 
ror.’ Bentley.— 4. Intellectually clouded; 
dull. ‘ Bioi/i-i/ sprite.’ Pope. 

Dust (iliist), n. [.A. Sax. dust, dust; same word 
as Icel. aiidD.D. dins'f. Allied to G. dunst, 
vapour; Gael, dus, dust.] 1. Eine dry particles 
of earth or other matter, so attenuated that 
they may be raised and wafted by the wind; 
that which is crumbled to minute portions; 
powder; as, clouds of dust and seas of blood. 

The ostrich, wliich leaveth her eggs in the earth, 
and wanneth them in dust. Job x.’ocix. 13, 14. 

Hence— 2. Fig. the commotion and confu- 
sion accompanying a struggle, and the conse- 
quent obscuration of the true state of mat- 
ters caused by them. 

Great contest follows, and much iearnocl dust 
Cowper, 

3 . Earth; unorganized eai-thy matter. 

Dust thou art. and unto dust shalt thou return. 

Gen. iii. 19. 

4. The grave. 

For now shall I sleep in the dust Job vii. 21. 

5. A low condition. 

God raiseth tlie poor out of the dust. i Sam. ii. 8. 
B. In hot. the pollen of the anther.— 
7. Money. [Colloq.] 

Come, fifty pound.? here, down with your dust 
O'Keefe. 

—Bust and ashes. See under AsHES.--yo 
kick up a dust, to make a row; to cause 
a disturbance. [Colloq. j —To throw dust in 
one’s eyes, to mislead; to dupe. 

_ The allusion is to a Mahometan practice of cast- 
ing dust into the air for the sake of ‘confounding’ 
tlie enemies of the faith. This was done by Maho- 
met on two or tliree occasions, as in the battle of 
Honein; and the Koran refers to it when it says, 

‘ N either didst thou, O Mahomet, cast du.st into their 
eyes; but it was God who confounded them.' 

Bresoer. 

Dust (dust), v.t. 1. To free from dust; to 
brush, wipe, or sweep away dust; as, to 
dust a table or floor.— 2. To beat. 

Observe, my English gentleman, that blowes have 
a wonderful prerogative in the feminine sex; , . . 
if she be good, to dttst her often hath in it a singu- 
lar . . . virtue. Old flay. 

3. To sprinkle with dust.— 4. To rub, smooth, 
or polish with dust or sand.— To dust one's 
jacket, to give one a drubbing. 

Dust-'brand (dust'brand), n. ,Snnit (wliieh 
see). : 

Dust-brusli (dustTrnsh), n. A brush for 
removing dust, as from articles of furniture. 
Dust-cart (dust'kfat), n. A cart for convey- 
ing dust and refuse from the streets. 

Duster (dust'Or), n. l. One who nr that 
which clears from dust,.— 2. A sieve.— 3. A 
light overcoat worn to protect the clothing 
from dust. 

Dustiness (dust'i-nes), n. The state of being 
dusty. 

Dust-man (dust'man), n. One wliose em- 
ployment is to remove dirt and filth. 
Dustoorie (dus-to'ri), n. [Hind, dasturi, 


:Mte, far, fat, fall; me, met,.hSr; pine, pin; note, not, mSve; tabe, tub, bull; 


I from dasiur, custom.] Terquisites paid to 
servants by one who sells to their master; 
the commission surreptitiously pocketed by 
servants employed in making payments, 
[Anglo-Indian,] 

Dust-pan (dust/pan), n. A utensil to convey 
dust brushed from the floor, furniture, *c. 
Dust-pointt (dust'ijoint), n. An old riiral 
game, probably the same as Push-pin. 

We to nine holes fall 

At dust-pomi or at quoits. Drayt 07 t. 
Dus’by (dnst'i), «. 1. .Filled, covered, iir 

sprinkled with dust; clouded with dust.— 
2. Like dust ; of the colour of dust ; as. a 
dusty white; a dusty red. 

Dusty-foot (dust'i-fiit), n. Same as BiE- 
POUDIIE (which see). 

Dutch (dueh), n. [G. deutseli, German; 
O.H.G. diutisc, from diVd, A. Sax. f/ieod.Goth. 
thiud, people. 

Within the I.nst two Inindred years we have got into 
a strange way of using the word Dutch to mean only 
one particular class of Dutchmen, namely, our own 
Low Diitcii kinsmen in Holland and the other pro- 
vinces whidi now make up tlie kingilom of tlie Nether- 
lands. But we formerly used the word in a much wider 
.sense, and men use it so still in many parts of the 
United States. Englisli travellers in America liave 
sometimes been puzzled at hearing men whom they 
would have called Germans spoken of as Dutchmen. 
You will do well to bear this m mind; wlien you find 
the word Dutch in any English writer of the sixteenth 
century, or of the first half of the seventeenth, it is 
pretty certain to mean, not Hollanders in particular, 
but Hollanders. Saxons, Swabians, Bavarians, and so 
forth, altogether. And I need hardly tell you that tlie 
Germans call themselves and their tongue Deutsch to 
tliis clay; only, a little confusion now and then arises 
from tlieir using the word Deutsch, sometimes to ex- 
press the Teutonic race in general, and sometime.sto 
expras.s their own particular nation and language. 
Peutan and Dutch are, in truth, only two forms of tlie 
same name. The word comes from theod, people or 
nation; each nation, of course, thinking itself the 
people or nation above all others. And the opposite 
to Dutch is IFelsh— that is, strange, from luealh, a 
stranger. In our forefathers’ way of speaking, wliat- 
ever they could understand was Dutch, the tongue of 
the people, whatever they could not understand they 
called H'elsh, the tongue of the strangers. ‘All. 
lands, Dutch and Welsh,' is a common plirase to 
express the whole world. This is the reason why, 
when our forefathers came into Britain, tliey called.: 
the people vvliora they found on the land the Welsh. 
For the same reason, the Teutons on the Continent 
have always called the Latin-speaking nations witli 
whom they have had to do— Italian, Pvovenija!, and 
French— f/'VAA. People who know only tlie inodern 
use of the words might lie puzzled if they turned to 
some of the old Swiss chronicles, and found the war 
between the Swiss and Duke Charles of Burgundy 
always spoken of as a war between the Dutch and the 
Welsh. Any one who knows German will be at once 
ready with instances of this use of the word, sonie- 
times meaning stranife, at foreign in the general 
.sense, sometimes meaning particularly French or 
Italian. Tiie last case whicfi I know of the word being 
used in England in the wide sense is in Sir Thomas 
Smith's book on the Government of England, written 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, where he speaks of 
‘ such as be ivalsh andfaretgn,’ not meaning Britons 
in particular, but any people whose tongue cannot be 
understood. E. jf. Freeman.] 

]. Originally, the Germanic race: the German 
peoples generally : now only applied to tlie . 
people of Holland. 

Germany is slandered to have sent none to this 
war(theCrusades) at this first voyage; and that other 
pilgrims, passing through that country, were mocked 
by the Dutch, and called fools for their pains. 

Fuller. 

2. The language spoken in Holland. 

Dutch (duch), a. Pertaining to the 'I'eutonic 
race; specifically, at the present day. per- r 
taining to Holland or to its inhabitants. — : 
Dutch auction, an unction at which the auc- 
tioneer starts with a high price, and comes 
down till he meets with a bidder ; a mock 
auction. —Bzttc/i courage, false or artificial : 
courage; boldness inspired by intoxicating 
sph'its,— [In the above senses the epithet 
Butch is equal to false, unreal. This sense 
is probably due to the animosity consequent 
on the long and severe contest for the 
supremacy of the seas between England 
and Holland in the seventeenth century.] 
D’Utch (duch), D.f, To clarify and harden 
byinimersing in heated sand, as gnose-iiuills. 
Dutch ClO'Ver (duch' klo-vfir), n. Trifolium 
repens, commonly called white clover, a 
valuable pasture plant. It has a creeping . : 
stem; the leaflets are broad, ribov.ite, with 
a horse-shoe mark in the centre; the white : 
or pinkish flowers ax'e in a glohuhir head. 
Dutch Concert (duch' kon-s6rt), m. A con- 
cert in which a company join, each singing; . 
Ms own song at the'sarae time as his neigh- ' 
bonr ; also an amusement in which each ' 
member of the company sings in timi a verse 
of a song, some well-known chorus belilg - 
used as the burden after each verse. 
Dutchess t (dncli'es), n. A duchess, 

D’atch Gold (ducM gold), u. An alloy of 
eleven pai't.s of copper and two of zinc. 
Called also Pinohheek emd Tombac. 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. nhuiio; f, Sc. iey. 
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Diltcli Leaf (ducli' lef), n. False goltl-leaf. 
DutcLinaii (duch'mau), n. A native or an 
inhabitant of Holland. 

ButCll Metal (dnch' rnut-al), n. Same as 

Diiteh Gold. 

Dutcll Mineral (dutdi' min-er-al), n. Coii- 
per beaten out into very thin leaves. 

Dutch Myrtle (dueh' mer-tl), n. .Sweet 
gale {Myrica Gale), a fragrant shrub, riat. 
order Myricaceaj, found in bogs and moors. 
It is used in the country for making a tea 
infusion, and is popularly considered to be 
an insecticide. 

Dutch Oven (duch' uv-n), n. A tin hang- 
ing screen for cookm.g before a kitchen 
range or ordinary flre-.grate. 

Dutch Pinlc (duch' pingk), )i. Chalk or 
whiting dyed yellow with a decoction of 
birch-leaves, French berries, and alum. 
Dutch Rush (duch' rush), n, Bqiiisetum 
hyemale, a simple-stemmed horse-tail with 
a' firm texture and so large an amount of 
silex in the cuticle that it is employed as a 
flne sand-paper for polishing delicate wood- 
work. The i.)lant is found in marshes and 
woods in Britain, but for economical use it 
is imported from Holland, whence its popu- 
lar name. 

Dutch School (duch' skol), n. The name 
applied to a peculiar style of painting which 
has attained its highest development in 
Holland, characterized by the selection of 
suhjeets of a low or commonplace character, 
as boors drinking, butchers’ shops, the 
materials of the larder, &c., hut i-aised to 
the highest popularity by admirable imita- 
tion and general perfection of e.xeoution. 
Brosver, Ostade, Jan Steen, <fcc. , are among 
the best known masters of this peculiar 
school. 

Dutchyt (duch'i), n. A duchy. 

Duteous (dfi'te-us), a. [From duf?/.] 1. Per- 
lorraing that which is due, or that which 
law, justice, or propi’iety requires; obedient; 
re.speotful to those who have natural or 
legal authority to require service or duty; 
as, n duteoiis child or subject. ‘ A duteous 
daughter and; a sister kind.’ Dryden.— 
2. Obedient; obsequious: in a good or bad 
sense.. 

, vices of thy inistress. Shafs. 

8. Enjoined by duty or by the relation of 
one to another. ‘Dxiteom ties.’ Shale. 
[Kare.3: : 

With mina own tongue deny my sacred state, 

With niine own breath release ail duteous oaths. 

Sha^, 

Duteously (du'te-us-li), adv. In a duteous 
manner. , 

Duteousness (du'tS-us-nes), Quality of 
being obedient or respectful. 

Dutiable (du'ti-a-bl), a. [See Duty.] Suh- 
, ject to, the, imposition of duty or customs; 
as, dutiable goods. 

Dutied (du'tid), ft. Subjected to duties or 
customs. [American.] 

Dutiful (du'ti-fnl), a. l. Performing the 
duties or obligations required by law, jus- 
tice, or propriety: obedient; submissive to 
natural or legal superiors; respectful; as, a 
dutiful son or daughter; a dutiful ward or 
servant; a dutiful subject.— -2. Expressive 
of respect or a sense of duty; respectful; 
reverential; required by duty; as, dutiful 
attention, ‘Dutiful reverence.’ Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Dutifully (du'ti-ful-li), ddv. In a dutiful 
manner; with regard to duty; obediently; 
submissively; reverently; respectfully. , 
Dutifulness (du'ti-ful-nes), «. l. Obedience; 
submission to just authority; habitual per- 
formance of duty. 

Hety or dut^ilness to parents was a mast popu- 
lar virtue among the Romans. Dryden, 

2. Keverencc; respect. 

Duty(du'ti),n. [From due, Fr. dA] 1. What- 
ever ought to ho done; that which a person 
is bound by any natural, moral, or legal 
obligation to do or perform ; the binding 
or obliging force of that which is morally 
: right; obligation to do something, 

are ours; events are Gad’.s. Cecil, 
Forgetting his d 7 iiy toward God, his sovereign 
lord, and his country. Hallam, 

2. Obedience; sulmiission. 

: Every subject's duty is the king’s ; but every sub- 
ject’s soul is his own. Shak, 

S. Act of reverence or respect. 

They both did dtdy to tlieir lady. Spenser. 

4. Any service, business, or office; particu- 
larly, military or similar service; as, the 
regiment did duty in Flanders. ‘ To employ . 
him on the hardest and most Imperative 


duty.’ IIuUaiH.—Ci. Ta.x, toll, impost, or 
customs; e.xcise; any sum of money required 
by government to be paid on the importa- 
tion, exportation, or consumption of goods. 
6. In imoh. the amount of weight which is 
lifted by a steam-engine, as mea.sured by 
the consumption of a certain quantity of 
fuel . — Duty of engine, a term used in Corn- 
wall to denote the number of millious of 
pounds of water raised 1 foot high liy the 
consumption of 1 biishel or 94 lbs. of coal, 
without reference to time. 

Duty-free (du'ti-fre), a. Free from tax or 
duty. 

Duumvir (du-um'vCr), n. [L. duo, two, and 
vir, man.] One of two Homan olticers or 
magistrates united iii the same public func- 
tions. 

Duumviral (du-um'ver-al), a. Pertaining 
to the duumviri or duumvirate of .Rome. 

Duumvirate (du-um'ver-at), n. The union 
of two men in the same oiflce; or the office, 
dignity, or government of two men thus 
associated, ai in ancient Home. 

Duumviri (du-um've-ri), n. [L.] Plural of 
d,uumvir (which see). 

Dux (duks), )i. [L.] A leader; a chief; spe- 
cifically, the head or chief pupil of a class 
or division in a public school. 

Duyong (du-yongO, n. Same as Dugong. 

D-valve (de'valv), n. A valve for opening 
and closing the induction and eduction pas- 



D -valve. 

sages of a steam-engine cylinder, so called 
from its plan resembling the letter D. The 
usual form of the D-valve is shown in flg. 1, 
where it is seen detached, and at a a, flg. 2, j 
which represents a section of a steam cylin- 
der and nozzles. 

Dwale (dwal), n. [A. Sax. dwala, dwola, 
error, from dwelian, to eri-, to be torpid or 
dull.] 1. In her. a sable or black colour. — 
2. The deadly nightshade {Atropa Bella- 
donna), which possesses stupefying or poi- 
sonous properties.— 3. t A potion seiwing to 
stupefy. 

Dwam, Dwaum (dwllm), n. A qualm; a 
swoon; a sudden fit of sickness. [Scotch.] 

When a child is seized with some indescribable fit 
of illness, it is common to say, ' It’s just some dtvaum,’ 
yainieson. 

Dwan^ (dwang), n. The Scotch tem for a 
strut inserted between the timbers of a 
floor to stiffen them. 

Dwarf (dwarf), w. [A. Sax. dioarg, dweorg, 
D. dtoerg, Sw. dwerg, dweif, L.O. dwarf, a 
dwarf.] 1. A general name for an animal 
or plant which is much below the ordinary 
size of the species or kind. When used 
alone it usually refers to the human species, 
but sometimes to other animals. When it 
is applied to ;plants, it is more generally 
used in composition; as, adwtw'/tree; dwarf- 
elder, dwarf-pstlm. Among gardeners, dtmrf 
is a term employed to distinguish fruit-trees 
whose branches proceed from close to the 
groimd, from riders, or standards, whose 
original stocks are several feet in height. 

The term dwarf is a vague one, as we cannot say 
how sni,ill a person mu.st be to be so called. 

Pop, Ency. 

2. In early romanees, an attendant on a lady 
or knight. Spetiser. 

Dwarf (dw§rf), v.t 1. To hinder from 
growing to the natural size; to lessen; to 
make or keep small; to prevent the due 
development of. 

Tints it was, that, the national character of the 
Scotch, was in the seventeenth century dwarfed B.nA 
mutilated. Buckle. 


2. To cause to appear less than reality; to 
cause to look small by com]:iarisan ; as, the 
mon.ster dwarfed the houses arouml it. 

Tile larger love 

That dwarfs tite petty love of one to one. 

I'ennysiDt. 

Dwarf (dwarf), v.i. To become Ic.ss-.'to lie- 
come dwarfish or stunted. ‘ As it grew, it 
dwarfed.’ Buclde. 

Dwarfl.sli (dwarfish), a. like a dwarf; iie- 
low the common stature or size; very small; 
low; petty: despicable ; as, n dwarfish 
animal; a dwarfish shrub. ‘Tliis dwarfish 
war, these pigmy arms.’ Shak. 

Dwarfislily ( dwarf 'isli-li), adu. hike a 
dwarf. 

Dwarfis hn ess (dtvarf'ish-iies), «. Smallness 
of stature; littleness of size. 

Dwarfling (dw.arf'liiig), n. A diminutive 
dwarf; a pigmy. Chapman. 

Dwarf-wall (dwarfwiil), n. A wall of less 
lieight than a story of a building. The 
term is generally applied to those ■which 
support tite sleeper joists under the lowest 
floor of a building. 

Dwa'Ult(dwj,il), r.f. [A. Sax. diuelian, dwolian, 
to wander, to rave. See DwEhi.] To be 
delirious. 

Dwell (dwel), v.i. pret. dwelled, usually 
contracted into dwelt; ppr. dwelling. [TIii^ 
A. Sax. dwelian, to err, to deceive, seems 
the immediate origin, but in sense dwell 
is more closely connected witli Icel. dvelia, 
to hinder, and, in a neuter sense, to delay; 
Dan. dvcele, to stay, loiter, deday, dwell. 
Comp. Dwale and Dull.] l. To abide as 
a permanent resident, or to inhabit for a 
time; to live in a place; to have a habitation 
for some time or permanently. 

God sliall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell hi 
the tentii of Shem. Gen, ix, ay. 

2. To be in any state or condition; to con- 
tinue. 

To ifa/c/Z in doubtful joy. Sltak, 

—To dwell on iyr upon, (a) to keep the atten- 
tion fixed on; to liang upon with fondness; 
to regal’d with attention or interest. 

They stand at a distance d'wellin^ ok his looks and ' : 
language, fixed in amazement. Bucktuinster, 

(Jj) To continue on; to occupy a long time 
with; to be tedious over; as, to dwell on a 
.subject in speaking, debate, or writing ; 
to dwell on a note in music. 

I must not dwell on that defeat of fame. Tennyson. 
SvN. To inhabit, live, reside, sojourn, con- 
tinue, stay, rest, remain. 

Dwell t (dwel), v.t. 1. To inhabit. 'We wlio 
dwell this wild.’ Milton.— % To place as an 
inhabitant; to plant 
The promise of the Father, who shall cfrvffir ■ 
His Spirit within them. Milton, 

Dweller (dwel'dr), n. An inhabitant; a re- 
sident of some continuance in a place. 
Dwelling (dwel 'ing), n. 1. Habitation ; , 
place of residence; abode. 

Hazor shall be a for dragons. Jen xHx. 33. 

2 . Continuance; residence; state of life. 

Thy dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field. : 

Dan. iv. 32, 

3. t Delay. Chaucer. 

Dwelling-house (dwel'ing-hous), n. A house 
intended to be occupied as a residence, in 
conti’adistinction to a place of business, 
otHce. or other building. 

Dwelling-place (dwel'ing-pflas), n. The 
place of residence. 

Dwelt (dwelt), pp. of dwell. 

Dwindle (dwin'dl), v. i. pret. & pp. dwindled; 
ppt. dwindling. [Freq. from dicwie (which 
see).] 1. To diminish ; to become less; to 
shrink; to waste or consume away; as, tlie 
body dwindles by pining or consumption; an : 
estate dwindles by waste, by want of indus- 
try or economy; an object dwindles in she 
as it recedes from view; an army dwindles 
by death or desertion. 

Proper names.when familiarized in English, d 7 oindle 
to monosyllables. Addison, 

2. To degenerate; to sink; to fall away. 
Religious societies may dtvindle into factious clulis. 

S-mift. 

Dwindle (dwin'dl), v. t. l. To make less; to 
bring low.— 2. To break; to disperse. 

Under Greenvil, there were only five hundred foot, 
and three hundred horse, left; the’rest were dwindled 
away. Clare^idon. 

Dwindle (dtvin'dl), n. The process of dv\in- 
dling; gradual declination to insigniflcance; 
degeneracy; decline. ‘ The cfiTOidfe of pos- 
terity.’ Johnson. 

Dwindled (dwin'dld), a. Shrunk; diminished 
, in size. ‘ Filling out the leanness of their 
dwindled legs.’ Jer. Taylor. 


«h, chain; , 6h, Sc. loe/t; :g, ffo;. i,:Job; h, Mr. ton; ng. sing;, TH, f/ien; th, t/m; . w, trig; wli, u-Mg; zh, a,mre.— See Key. 
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DYSENTERY 


Dwine ('hvinj, t-J. [A. dv’tKiiii. til liiiie, 
tiTwisteiiwitv. ( D. didineii, L G. didncn, 
led, dm an, tn (.■euKe, toihriiidk; IMii. Mnc, 
to pine, to wliine.] To iiiiw away., tu rte- 
cliiio, especially by sickness; to fade; appliou 
to n.tturu; to deidiiie in whatever respect. 
[OW and provincial English and Scotch,] 


Still ,1b 


he sickened, iisciued the clove'i, too, 

Mrs. A. S. Menteath. 


Dyad (di'ad), «, ('Or. di/as, dyados, the ntim 
her two. I 1. live units treated as one ; a 
pair; a couple. 

A paint answers to a monad, vind a line to a dyad, 
and a superlicic.s to a triad. Cnd'nw'th. 


2. In r.hem. an elementary substance, each 
ntnm of wliich, in combining with other 
bodies, is eiiuivalent to two atoms of hydro- 


gen. 

Dyadic (dl-ad'ik), a. Pertaining or relating 
to the ntiinlier two, or to a dyad; consisting 
of two pans or elements . — Dyadic ariih- 
mefie, a sy.stem of arithmetic, in which only 
two signitlcant figures, 1 and 0, are used, so 
that 2 is represented by 10; 3, by 11; 4, by 
100; 9, by 1001. 

Dyaxis (dyons), n. In E'md. myth, one of the 
elemental divinities of the Vedas, the god of 
the bright sky, his name being connected with 
that of the Greek Zeus through the root liyii, 
to sliine, and the .Latin ,Tupi ter, which is 
merely Dyaus pitar or Zem pater, father 
Dyaus or tors. He was especially the rain- 
god, or rather primarily the sky from which 
rain falls. He finally gave place to his son 
Tndra. See Dkity. 

Dy6(di), v.t. firet. &pp. djied:ppv. dyeing. [A. 
Sax. dedyan, dedgian, from deAg, dye, colour. 
The primary meaning of the root seems 
to be to soak, to steep, to wet. Probably 
akin to L. iingo; G-r. ienggo, to wet, moisten; 
dem, to w.iter, wet, .soak, and also, to dye, to 
colour.] To stain; to colour; to give a new 
and permanent colour to; applied particu- 
larly to cloth or the materials of cloth, as 
wool, cotton, ,silk, and linen; also to hair, 
skins, &e. The great diversity of tint which 
is obtained in dyeing is the result of the 
combination of two or more simple colour- 
ing substances with one another, or with 
certain chemical reagents. —Dyeing scarlet A 
drinking deep; drinidng till the face becomes ^ 
scarlet., : 


They call drinking deep, Shah. 


I cannot rest 

Until the white rose, that I wear, be dyed 

Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry's heart. 

Shak. 

Dye (dp, a. A colouring liquor; coloxtr; 
stain; tinge. 

Dyot (di), tf.f. To die. Spenser. 

Dyet (di), n. lot; chance; hazard, ‘Such 
is tlie dye of war.’ Spenser. 

Dye-house (di'hous), n. A building in 
which dyeing is can-ied on. 

Dyer (di'er), 11 . One whose occupation is to 
dye cloth and the like. 

Dyei‘’s-mo.ss (di'erz-mus), n. A lichen, 
Moeealla tineturia. Called also Orchil or 
Archil. See Akchil, 

Dyer's-weed (di'erz-wOd), n. Reseda Lutc- 
ola, a native plant of the same genus as the 
sweet-scented mignonette, otherwise called 
YeUmu~weed,Wekl,OT Wmd, nat. order Rese- 
daeajc. This plant grows in waste ground; 
it affords a beautiful yellow dye, and is eul- 
. tivated for that purpose. -—Di/cr’s green- 
weed is Genista tinctoria. 

Dyester (di'Bter), n. A dyer. [Scotch.] 
Dye-stufF CdPstuf), n. Materials used in 
.'■dyeing. ■■■.■ ■ i ■■ 

Dye-wood (di'wud), n. A general name for 
any wood from which dye is extracted. 
Dye-work (dl'werk), n. An establishment 
in whicli ds'eing is carried on. 

Dyhn (din), v.t. In mining, to dig away a 
portion of a rock that a blast may he more 
efllcient; otherwise called to /mffc 
Dying (di'ing), a-. 1. Mortal; destined to 

death; perishable ; as dying bo dies,— -2. Given, 
uttered, or manifested just before death; as, 

, dyinp words; a dying request; dying love. 

On Fortinbras, he has my voice.AS’/f^^yl', 

3. Supporting a dying person ; as, a dying 
bed. —4. Pertaining to or associated with 
death; as, a dying hour.— 5. Drawing to a 
close; fading away; as, the dying year. 

; Tliat strain again! it had a ifjnViir fall. Sha&. 

Dying deelaration, in law, a declaration 
. made hy a person on his death-bed. Such 
declarations are admitted as evidence where 
it cauhe pi’oved that the deceased had given 
up all hope of recovery. 


Dying (di'ing), n. The act of expiring; loss 
of life; death. 

Alway.s bu.iriiig' about in the body the nh'f«,e' of tlte 
Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our body. a Cor. iv. lo. 

Dyingly (di'iiig-li), tide. In an c.xpiring 
maimci', 

Dyingness (di'ing-nes), n. The state of 
tly ingiheiioe, a state simulating the approach 
of death, real or affected; affected languor 
or faintness; languishment. 

Tenderness becomes me best, a sort of cfytfij;f?i^ss,‘ 
you see tliat jiicture, Foible,— *aswiinnun|^ner.s in the 
eyes. Corj/reve. 

Dyke, n. and v. Same as Dike. 
Dynaetiiiometer (di-nak'tin-ora"et-dr), n. 
[Gv. dynamis, strength, aktis, aktinos, a ray, 
and nietron, measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the intensity of actinic power, or 
for comparing the quickness of lemses, 
Dynam (di'nain), n. A term proposed to ex- 
press a unit of work equal to a weight of 
1 lb. raised through 1 foot in a second ; a 
foot-pound. The term was first introduced 
by Erench writers, who called the effect of a 
cubic metre of water raised through 1 metre 
a dynamie or dyname. If the quantity of 
work commonly called a horse-power be 
estimated at 33,000 lbs. raised through 1 foot 
in a minute, that unit will be equivalent to 
550 dynmns. 

Dynameter (di-nam'et-6r), n. [Gr. dynamis, 
strength, and metreO, to measure.] An in- 
strument for determining the magnifying 
power of telescopes. It consists of a small 
tube with a transparent plate, exactly 
divided, which is fixed to the tube of a tele- 
scope, in order to measui'e exactly the dia- 
meter of the distinct image of the eye-glass. 
Dynametric.DynametricaKdi-ini-mdtTik, 
di-na-met'rik-al), ii. Pertaining to a djma- 
meter. 

Dynamic, Dynamical (di-nam'ik, di-nam'- 
ik-al), a. [Gr. dynamis, power.] 1. Per- 
taining to strength, power, or force; relat- 
ing to dynamics, 

Science, as well as history, has its past to show— 
a past, indeed, much larger, but its inunensity is 
dynamic not divine. y. Marlinsau. 

2. Relating to the effects of the forces or 
moving agencies in nature; as, dynaviieal 
geology. — Dynamical electricity, current 
electricity. See Galvanism. — Dynamie 
theory, a theory by which Kant endeavoured 
to explain the nature of matter or the mode 
of its formation. According to this theory, 
all matter was originated hy two antagon- 
istic and mutually counteracting principles 
called attraction and repulsion, all the pre- 
dicates of which are referred to motion. 
Dynamically (di-uam'ik-al-li), adu. In a 
dynamical manner. 

Dynamics (di-nam'iks). n. [Gr. dynamis, 
force or jjower.] 1. The science which in- 
vestigates the action of force. Force, when 
it acts on matter, is recognized as acting in 
two ways; first, so as to compel rest, or to 
pi'event change of motion; and, secondly, 
so as to cause or to change motion. Hence 
the science of dynamics is divided into two 
branches, to which the names static, s and 
Mnetics are respectively given. In popular 
usage, however, it has been customary to 
give to the science of force the name me- 
chanics, in which case the branch which 
treats of foi’ce applied so as to compel rest 
or prevent change of motion is called statics, 
while that which considers force applied so 
as to cause or change motion is called 
dynamics.— %. The moving moral, as well as 
physical, forces of any kind, or the laws 
which relate to them. 

The empirical taws of society are of two kinds ; 
some are uniformities of coexistence, some of succes- 
sion. According as the science is occupied in ascer- 
taining .and verifying the former sort of uniformities 
or the latter, M. Comte gives it the title of Social 
Statics or of Social Dynamics, y. A. Mill. 

S. In music, that department of musical 
science which relates to or treats of the 
force of musical sounds. Goodrich.— Geolo- 
gical dynamics, tlxsA branch of geology which 
treats of the nature and mode of operation 
of all kinds of phy,sical agents that have at 
any time, and in any manner, affected the 
surface and interior: of the earth. 

Dynamism (diTiam-izm), n. The: doctrine 
of Leibnitz, that all substance involves 
force.: 

Dynamite (di'nam-it), n. [Gr. dynamis, 
strength.] An explosive substance consist- 
ing of a siliceous earth from Oheiiohe in 
Hanover impregnated with nitro-glycerine. 
The object of the mixture is to diminish the 
susceptibility of nitro'^ glycerine to slight 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; : : me, met, hSr; pule, pin;; : note, not, move; : tube, tub, bpll; 


shook, and so to facilitate its carriage 
without destroying its e.vplosive force. The 
disruptive force of dynamite is estimated at 
about eight times that of gunpowder. Char- 
coal, saiicl, and saw-dust may be employed 
as sulistitutes for the siliceous earth. 
Dynamo (dl'na nio), n. A dj-narno-cicctrie 
machine. Hee ElegtiuC in Supp. 
Dynamometer (di-n;i-miinTet-er), n, [Sec 
DvNAMETER.] An instrument for measur- 
ing force or power, especially that of men, 
animals, machines, &c. M'hen the pull: 
upon a draught implement, as a plougli, is 
tile point to be determined, tlie dynamo- 
meter is made a link In the draught chain, 
and then subjected to the tension which it is 
desired to ascertain. In such cases the in- 
•strument used is simply a spring; and by 
the amount of extension or collapse which 
it suffers the intensity of the strain which it 
has undergone is Indicated. One of the 
most common dynamometers of this kind is 
formed of an elliptical spring, which in pro- 
portion to the longitudinal extension suf- 
fered when ill use experiences a lateral 
collapse the measure of which indicates the 
amount of strain to which it has been sub- 
jected. In Clyburn’s dynamometer the 
strain is indicated hy the compression of a 
spiral spring inclosed in a cylindrical case, 
the extent of the strain being shown by an 
inde.x moving along a scale on the outside 
of the instrument. 

Dynamometric, Dynamometrical (iii'na- 
mo-met"rik, di'na-nio-met"rik-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to a dynamometer, or to the 
measure of force. 

Dynast (di'nast), n. [See Dynasty.] 1. A 
ruler; a governor; a prince. ‘ The ancient 
family of Dcs Ewes, dynasts or lords of . . . 
Kessell.’ J. Wood.— 2. A dynasty; a gov- 
ernment. 

Dynastat (di-nas'ta), n. [L,, from Gr. .dy- 
nastes, a lord.] A tyrant. ‘ Dynastas or 
proud monarchs.’ Milton. 

Dynastic (di-nast'ik), a. [Gr. dynastikos, 
from dynastes. See Dynasty.] Relating to 
a dynasty or line of kings. 

Dynastidie (dl-nas'ti-dS), n.pl. [Gr. dynastes, 
a master, and cido«, resemblance.] A family 
of lamellicorn beetles, comprising several 
which are remarkable for their size, strength, 
and formidable appeai-ance. They chiefly 
inhabit the tropical regions, excavating 
burrow's in the earth. The elephant-beetle, 
herculcs-heetle, and atlas-beetle are species. 
Dyjiastidan (di-nas'ti-dan), One of the 
Dynastidiu (which see). 

Dynasty (din'as-ti),n. (Gr. dyna.steia, power, 
sovereignty, from dynastes, a lord or chief, 
from dynamai, to be able or strong, to pi'e- 
vail.] 1. Government; sovereignty. —2. A 
race or succession of rulers of the same line 
or family, who govern a particular country; 
the period during which they rule ; as, the 
successive dynasties of Egypt or Persia. 
Raleigh; Macaulay. 

At some time or other to be sure all the beginners 
of dynasties were chosen by those who called them 
to govern. Burke. 

Dyne (din), n. [Gr. dynamis, pow'er.] In 
physios, a unit of force, being that force 
which, acting on a gramme for one second, 
generates a velocity of a centimetre per 
second. 

Dys- (dis). An inseparable Greek prefix 
signifying ill or evil, Itad, hard, difticnlt. 
Dyssesthesia (dis-es-tliS'si-a), n. [Gr. dys, 
With difticulty, perception, from 

aisthanomai, to perceive.] In pathol. im- 
paired feeling; insensibility. 

Dyscliroa (dis'kro-a), n. [Gr, dys, and chi'oa, 
colour.) A discoloured state of the skin. 
Dysclasite (dis'kla-sit), n. [Gr. dys, with 
difficulty, and Mao, to break.] In mineral. 
a mineral, usually fibrous, of a white or yel- 
lowish colour and somewhat pearly lustre, 
consisting chiefiy of silicate of lime. 
Dyscrasia, Dyscrasy (dis-kra'si-a, dis'kra- 
si), n, [Gr. dyskrasia—dys, evil, and krasis, 
habit] In med. a bad habit of body. 
Dysenteric, Dysenterical ( dis-en-te'rik, 
dis-en-te'rik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to dyseii- , 
tery; accompanied with dysentery; proceed- : : 
ing from dysentery.— 2. Afflicted with dySeil- 
teiy; as, a dysenteric patient. 

Dysenterlous (dis-en-te'ri-ns), a. Aftlicted 
with dysentery; dysenteric. [Rare. ] 

All will be but as delicate meats dressed for a : 
person, that can relish nothing. 

Gataker , . 

Dysentery (dis'en-te-rl), n. \L. dysenUfia; 
Gr.' dysenteHa — dys,. had, and entera, in- ; 
testines.] Inflammation of the mucous mem-, : 


oil,:pound; , ; ii. Sc. ahwne; y,’ Sc. fey. 
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■brane of tlie large iiitefstine, acooiDpaiued 
generally with fever, evacuations of blood 
iual mucus or other morbid matter, griping 
of the bowels, and tenesmus. 

Dyslogistic ( dis-16-jist'ik), a. [Formed on 
the model ot eulogistie, from Gr. eidogia, 
wcll-si leaking, the prefix dy& signifying ill, 
and the word having therefore theopi>osite 
signification of eulogistic.] Conveying cen- 
sure, disapproval, or opprobrium ; censori- 
ous; opprobrious. 

Apphing to eacii other what Benthara would have 
called the' (iy.<:ltigistic names of the day. Anarchist, 
Destructive, and the like. Finlay. 

Dyslogistieally (dis-16-jist'ik-al-li), ad«. In 
a dyslogistic manner ; so as to convey cen- 
sure or disapproval. 

Accordingly he (Kant) is set down as a ‘ Transden- 
clentalist,’ and all the loose connotation of that term, 
.as it is now dyslo.i'istically employed among us, is 
thought to be applicable to him. 

T. H. Green [in Academy). 

Dysnomy (dis'no-mi), n. [Gr. dys, ill, and 
uomos, rule.] Bad legislation; the enactment 
of bad laws. 

Dysodile (dis'6-dll), ti. [Cr. dysodSs, fetid- 
ays, bad, and ozo, to smell.] A species of 
coal, of a greenish or yellowish gray colour, 
in masses composed of thin layers, which, 
when burning, emits a very fetid odour. 
Dysopsy (dis-op'si), n. [Gr. dys, ill, and ops, 
the eye, from op, root of obs. optomai, to 
see.] Dimness of sight. 

Dysorexla, Dysorexy (dis-o-rek'si-a, dis'o- 
rek-si), n. [Gr. dys, bad, and orexis, appe- 
tite. ] A bad or depraved appetite ; a want 
of appetite. 

Dyspepsia, Dyspepsy (dis-pep'si-a, dis- 
pep'si), n. [Gr. dyspepsia — dys, had, and 
^epto, to concoct, to digest. ] Bad digestion ; 
indigestion, or difficulty of digestion; a state 
of the stomach in which its functions ai’e 
disturbed, without the presence of other 
diseases, or when, if they are present, they 
•are but of minor importance. The chief 
symptoms of dyspepsia are loss of appetite, 
nausea, pain in the epigastrium, heartburn, 


acrid or fetid eructations, and sense of flut- 
tering at the pit of the stomach. 
Dyspeptic (dis-pep'tik), n. A person afflicted 
with dyspepsy. 

Dyspeptic, Dyspeptical (dis-pep'tik, dis- 
pep'tilc-al), a. 1. Afflicted with bad diges- 
tion; as, a dyspeptic person. —2. Pertaining 
to or consisting in dyspepsy; as, a dyspeptic 
complaint. 

Dysphagia, Dysphagy (dis-fa'ji-a, dis'fa- 
ji), n. [Gr. dys, ill, and pkagd, to eat.] Diffi- 
culty of swallowing. 

Dysphonia, Dysphony (dis-fO'ni-a, dis'fo- 
ni), n. [Gr. dysphonia—dys, bad, hard, and 
phone, voice.] A difficulty of speaking oc- 
casioned by an ill disposition of the organs 
of speech. 

Dysphoria (dis-fo'ri-a), n. [Gr. dys, ill, and 
phored, to bear, from phero, to bear.] Im- 
patience under affliction. 

Dyspnoea (disp-ne'a), n. [Gr. dyspnoia — 
dys, ill, and pneo, to breathe. ] A difficulty 
of breathing. 

Dyspnoic (clisp-no'ik), a. [Gr. dyspnoikos, 
short of breath. See Dyspn<ea.] In med. 
affected with or resulting from dyspnoea. 
Dysteleology (diB'te-le-ol"o-ji), n. [Gr. dys, 
bad, telos, teleos, purpose, end, and logos, 
discourse.] A word invented by Professor 
Haeckel of Jena for that branch of physi- 
ology which treats of the ‘purposelessness’ 
observable in living organisms, such as the 
multitudinous cases ofimdimentaryand ap- 
parently useless structures. 

DysthetiC (dis-thet'ik),a. Relating to a non- 
febrile morbid state of the blood-vessels, or 
to a bad liabit of the body, dependent mainly 
upon the state of the circulating system. 
Dysthymic (dis-thim'ik), a. [Gr. dysthymi- 
Icos, melancholy.] In med. affected with 
despondency; depressed in spirits; dejected. 
Dystome (dis'toni), a. Same as Systomic. 
Dystomic, Dystomous (dis-tom'ik, dis'tom- 
us), a. [Gr. dys, ill, bad, and tome, a sec- 
tion, from temnd, to cut.] In mineral, hav- 
ing an imperfect fracture or cleavage. 
Dysuria (dis-u'ri-a), n. Same as Dyswry. 


Dysiiric (dis-u'rik), a. Pertaining to dysury. 

Dysury (dis'fi-ri), n. [Gr. dysouria—dys, ill, 
and uurun, urine.] Difficulty in discharg- 
ing the urine, attended with pain and a sen- 
sation of heat. 

Dytiscidse (di-tis'sf-de), ?i. pi. [Dytiscm 
(which see), and Gr. eidos, likeness. ] A large 
famil.y of pentamerous coleopterous insects, 
of which the genus Dytiscus (water-iiectle) 
is the type. They are everywhere found in 
fresh-water, and are almost all oval and 
flattened in form, r.itli. oar-sliaped hind- 
legs. 

Dytiscus, Dytlcus (di-tis'kus, di'ti-kus), n. 
[Gr. dytikos, fond of diving, from dyo, to 
enter, plunge. Dytiscus, though common, is 
wrong.] The water-beetle, a, genus of coleop- 
terous, carnivorous insects, consisting of 
.several species found in stagnant waten 

Dyvour (di'vur), n. [Fr. devoir, ‘ the judicial 
sense of which,' says Gotgra-ve, ' is the act 
of submission and acknowledgment of duty 
unto a landlord, expressed by the tenant's 
mouth, hands, mid oath of fealtj'.’ Bee 
Devoir.] In old , Scots lam, a bankrupt who 
has made a eessio bmorum to his creditors. 

Dzeren, Dzeron (dzSTen, dzeTon), n. The 
Chinese antelope, a remarkably swift spe- 
cies ot antelope {ProcMpra yuthtrosa), inb.ab- 
itiiig the dry arid deserts of Central Asia, 
Thibet, China, and Southern Siberia. It is 
nearly 41 feet in length, and 2J high at the 
shoulder. When alarmed it “clears 20 to 
2.f) feet at one bnund._ 

Dziggetal (dzig'ge-ta), n. I’lie wild ass of 
Asia (Equns hemionxis), whose habits are so 
graphically recorded in the Iiookof Job, and 
believed to be the kemionos of Herodotus 
and Pliny. It is intermediate in appear- 
ance and character between the horse and 
ass (hence the specific name hemionus, half - 
ass), the males especially being due animals, 
standing as much as 14 hands high. It 
lives in small herds, and is an inhabitant 
of the sandy steppes of Central Asia, 16,000 
feet above sea-level, C.'dled also Kiang, 
Koulan, and KMir ox Ooor. 


B. 


£, the second vowel and the fifth letter of 
the English alphabet. It occurs more fre- 
quently in English words than any other 
: letter of the alphabet, this frequency being 
partly owing to the fact that e has taken 
the place of the older (Anglo-Saxon) vowel 
endings a, o, and xi. Its long or natural 
sound in English coincides with the sound 
of ?■ in the Italian and French languages, as 
in here, mere, me. It has also another prin- 
cipal sound, a short one_, heard in met, men. 
It has besides a sound like a in name, as in 
there, xnhere, &c., and the obscure sound 
which is heard in her. As a final letter it 
is genei’ally silent; but it serves to lengthen 
the sound of the preceding vowel, or at least 
to indicate that the preceding vowel is to 
have its long sound, as in mane, cane, plume, 
which, without the final e, would be pro- 
nounced man, can, plum. After c and g the 
final e serves to indicate that these letters 
are to have their soft sounds, c being pro- 
nounced as s, and g as J. Thus without the 
final e in mace (mas) this word would be 
pronounced mac (mak), and rage (raj) w'ould: 
'be pronounced rag. When two e’s come 
together the sound is generally the same as 
that of the single e long, as in deem, esteem, 
need (;comp. however pre-exist, &c.); and 
when it occurs with a and i, as in mean,hear, 
Mege, deceive, it often has the same sound. 
Such a combination, When only one vowel 
sound is heard, is called a digi-aph. In these 
.combinations the sound is usually that of e 
; long, but sometimes it is the short sound of e, 
as in lead (pronounced led), a metal, read 
(pronounced red), pret. of read, and some- 
times the sound of a long, as in reign, feign, 
IrreguZai-ities of this kind are not reducible 
to rules. See also under A.— As a numeral, 
1 stands for 2,50. —In the calendar it is the 
fifth of the Dominical letters.— As an abbre- 
viation it stands tor East, as in charts ; E. 
by S.,: east by south; in the abbreviative 
combiuation e.y., for exempli gratia, for 
example; and in ic„ for id est, that is.— E, 
in OTMsic, is the third note or degree of the 


diatonic scale, answering to the mi of the 
Italians and French. Also, the key having 
four sharps in its signature; and the key- 
note of the church mode called Phrygian. 
E-, A prefix, the same as ex, signifying from 
or out of, and in many words having a priva- 
tive meaning. See Ex. 

Each (Soh), distvih. a,, pron. , used either with 
or witeout a noun. [O.E. ecke, ecJi, ych, uch, 
elch, ele, ilk (everiUcon, everyone) ; Se. ilk, 
ilka; A. Sa,x. ceic, from Ci^aye, ever, and 
lie, like ; similar to D. and L.G. elk, G. jog- 
lieh. Comp, such and tvhich.] Every one 
of any number separately considered or 
treated; as, the emperor distributed to each 
soldier in his army a liberal donative. It 
is used either with or without a following 
noun. ‘ In each cheek ... a pretty dimple. ' 
Sliak. ‘Each leaning on their elbows.’ Shak. 

‘ Wandering each Ms several way.’ Milton. 

To all of them he gave eacA man changes of rai- 
ment Gen. xlv. as. 

And the princes of Israel, being twelve men : eacA 
one was for the house of his fathers. .. Num. i. 44, 

Simeon and Levi . . . took eacA man liis sword. 

Gen. xxxiv. as. 

To each corresponds ot/ter,* as, let each 
esteem other better than himself; as, it is 
our duty to assist each other; that is, it is 
our duty to assist, each to assist the other. 

‘ Wink eaoA at ot^r.’ Shak. 

Eachwheret (ech'whar), adv. Everywhere. 
Spenser. 

Ead, Ed. An element in Anglo-Saxon names, 
signifying happy, fortunate, as in Edward, 
happy preserver: Hdwin, happy conqueror. 
Eadish, n. See Eddlsh. 

Eager (e'gdr), a. [0. E. egre, 0. Fr.ctyrc.Mod. Fr. 
aigre, eager, sharp, biting; L. acer, sharp, 
from root ao or ak, which appeal’s in ao'uie, 
acid, acrid, &C.I Gr.tift’e.apoint.] l.fSharp; 
sour; acid. 

It doth posset 

And curd like eag-er droppings into milk. Shah. 

2. Excited by ardent desire in the pursuit 
of any object;. ardent to pursue, peiform, 
or obtain; inflamed by desire; ardently wish- 
ing or longing ; as, the soldiers were eager 


to engage the enemy ; men are eager in the 
pursuit of wealth.— 3. Ardent; vehement; 
impetuous; as, eager spirits; eager zeal; 
eager clamours. — 4. .Sharp; keen; biting; 
severe. ‘It is a nipping and an eager air.’ 
Shak.— 5.1 Brittle; infie.xible; not ductile. 

Gold will be sometimes so . . . that it will 

as little endure the hammer as glass. Locke* 

Sm Ardent, vehement, enthusiastic, im- 
petuous, fervent, fervid, zealous, earnest, 
forward. 

Eager, n. .See Basbe, 

Eagerly (e'ger-li), adv. 1. In .an eager 
manner ; with ardour; ardently; earnestly; 
wannly; with prompt zeal; as, he eagerly 
flew to the assistance of his friend. 

To the holy war how fast and eagerly did men go! 

South, 

2 . \Tith sharpness of temperature; keenly; 
sharply. 

Abundance of rain froze so eagerly as it fell, that 
it seemed the depth of winter had of a sudden been 
come in. KitoUes. 

Eagerness (e'gSr-nes), n. 1. Tiie state or 
character of being eager; ardent desire after 
anything; ardour; zeal; fervour; as, men 
pui’sue hononr with eagerness. 

The eagerness and strong bent of the mind after 
knowledge, if not warily regulated, is often .an hin- 
deraiice to it. Locke, 

2. t Tartness; sourness.— Har/erjicss, Earnest- 
7iess, Avidity. Eagerness springs from an 
intense desire for the gratification of a 
strong emotion or passion, and tends to 
produce: corresponding keenness in the pur- 
suit of the object. Strictly, the term de- 
signs the feeling only, and although strongly 
stimulating to, eagerness does not neces- 
sarily involve, action. Earnestness is a 
more sober feeling, proceeding from rea- 
son, conviction of duty, or the less violent 
emotions. It has a special reference to 
effort, and does not necessarily imply desire 
for the attainment of an object. Thus we 
make earnest inquiries after the health of a 
friend, but eager inquiries after a person of 
whom we are in keen chase. Earnestness 
implies solidity, sincerity, and energy, and 


ch, efiain; 6h, .Sc. locA; g, go; j,job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, fAen; th, fAin; w. wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. —See Kev. 
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coiivictioii of the lrHiilal»kiiujssof the (,»hjeft. 
Jf either a tlij^hty person, a hypocrite, nor a 
aJugganl can tiecff /'wrist in religion. JSixriiest- 
msk'in tile more general term, and affects a 
person’s whole character; eagenuna is <a spe- 
ciiio fi'fliiig. .^lii MiH'-iit man is earnest as 
rognrfla all that he mulertakes, but a man 
is midBr cmlv after what excites a specific 
floHir'e. AvidiUj has regard to acquisition, 
eitiwr with the view of aggrandizins; one’s 
self orsiitisfying a miturai craving. We eat, 
drinft, or aeqnire learning with avidity, hut 
the young soldier rushes to the fight with 
mnem>sH.~-&Y's. Ardour, zeal, vehemence, 
impetuosity, enthusiasm, hefirtine.ss, ear- 
iie.stne.ss, fervour, avidity, greediness. 

(e'gl), n. ri'V. aigle, Pr. aiyla, L. aqiiila, 
an eagle, foni. of the rare ailj. lUjuilm, dark- 
coloured, swarthy.] l.Aquila,ageuusafrap- 
torial birds, suh-fainily AquiliHie, compris- 
ing the largest and most pow'erful members 
of the family .Falcoiiidie, distinguished from 
the falcons by the upper mandible being 
riecurved frain the end of the cere and not 
from the base, and the lip being destitute 
of teeth. The tongue is bifid, the wings 
long and usually iiointed, legs I'olnist, claw's 
curved, sharp and strong, arid the tarsi fea- 
tlierud to the vorylri^cof tlm talons, by which 
they are distin.guished from the ernes or .sea- 
eagles. There nrenuraerousspeuies, of which 
thenoblest is the golden eagleCA. ehnjsaetos) 



Goiden Eagle (Aqttila chrysaetas). 


of Europe, found still in the more moun- 
tainous parts of Britain. The male is S feet, 
and the female 3^ feet long. It feedschiefly 
on birds that live near the earth, and hares, 
:TahMts, lambs, <S;c. Other species are the 
imperial eagle (A. imperialis), the spotted 
■ .eagle (A, mffiin'a), the Australian eagle (A. 
f-ueosa), &c. The name eojiifi is applied to 
other members of the group, though not be- 
longing to the genus Aquila, as the white- 
tailed sea-eagle of Britain (Ealiaotus albi- 
: flifte), and the American white-headed .sea- 
eagle (S'. feM-eocep/whix), the emblem of the 
United States, Itotli of which are really 
ernes, and to the marsh eagle, harpy eagle, 
eagle-han'Jc of the genus Falco, Aw, From 
its size, strength, rapidity of flight, .nid 
keenne.ssof siglit, the eagle has ever been 
regarded as the ‘king’ of birds. By the 
ancients it was called ‘the bird of Jove,' 
and it was borne on the Roman standards. 
Many; modem nations, as France under the 
Bonapartes, Russia, Prussia, Austria, tiie 
United States, i.fcc.,have adopted it as their 
national emblem. In heraldry it is one of the 
most :noble bearings in coat armour.— 2. A 
gold coin of the United States, of the value 
of ten dollars, or forty-two shillings sterling. 

3. A constellation in. the xiortfiern hemi- 
. ; sphere, having its right wing contiguous to 
the equinoctial. See AQuiLA.—i A read- 
ing-desk ill churches in the fonn of an eagle 
with expanded wings. ‘(The ministei') read 
from the eajffe,' Thackeray. i 

Eagle-reyed (e'gl-id), a. l. Sharp-sighted as 1 
an eagle; having an aente sight. —2. Discern- 
ing; having acute intellectual vision, 
i. Inwardly eagle-eyed and perfectly versed in the 
ilruniours of his subjects, Htneell, 

Eagle-fllglited (e'gl-llit-ed), «. Flying like 
an eagle; mounting liigii. 

Eagle-ha'wlE (S'gl-hak), n. 'Morphnns, a 
: genus of Falconidm, consisting of species of 
: comparatively small size, characterized by 
. having wings; shorter than the tall, by long 
; tarsi; and ;ieeble claws. The species are 
natives of South America. 

Eagle-owl (e'gI-oul),'n. One of a snh-ffiinily 
of ^ owls (Bubonina), the most renmrkaVde 
; species of which is the .Bm6o tmxvfmm (the 
great homed owl), little inferior in size to 
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tlie golden eagle. It is found in the moun- 
tainous parts of Central Europe. .An allied 
species, the Virginian ln;irned owl (R vir- 
ymianus), is found in almost everj' (juiu'ter 
of the United States. See .Bubo. 
Eagle-ray (e'gl-ra), m. A large species of 
ray {Mylwbatis aquila), occasionally found 
in tlie British seas. 

Eagle-sighted <e'gl-sit-ed), a. Having acute 
sight. 

Eagless (e'gl-es), n. A female or hen ea.gle. 
Eagle-stone (e'gl-ston), n. A variety 
of argillaceous oxide of iron, occurring in 
masses varying from the size of a w'alnut to 
that of ,a man’s head. Their form ts spheri- 
cal, oval, or nearly renifonn, or sometime.? 
like a parallelopiped with rounded edges 
and angles. They have a rough simface, 
and are essentially composed of concentric 
layera. These nodules often embrace at the 
centre a kernel or nucleus, sometimes mov- 
able, and alw'ays differing from the exterior 
in colour, density, and fracture. To these 
hollow nodules the ancients gave the name 
of eagle-stones, from an opinion that the 
eagle transported them to her nest to facili- 
tate the laying of her eggs. 

Eaglet (e'glet), n. A young or a diminutive 
eagle. 

Eagle-winged (e'gl-wingd), a. Having the 
wings of an eagle; swift as an eagle. 
Eagle-wood (e'gl-wmd), n. A highly fragrant 
wood, much esteemed by Asiatics for burn- 
ing as incense, the product of the A loexyliwn 
AgaUochum,. Its Malayan name is agilla, 
•which has been corrupted into eagle. See 
AiOEXyLTJM. 

Eagre, Eager (O'ger), n. [A. Sax. eOgm-, fgnr, 
tiie sea, water. Akin AEgir, tlie Scamli- 
inavian god of the sea,] The whole l;)ody of 
spring-tide water moving up a river or es- 
tuary in one wave, or in a few successive 
waves, of great height, and sometimes pre- 
senting a foimid.alile surge, as in the Ganges, 
Severn, Sohvay, &c. Called otherwise a 
Bore (wliich see). Spelled also Eger, Eygre. 

Sfia-tempe.'>t is the jOtun Aegir; . . . and now to 
tin's day, on our river Trent, as I hear, tiio Nottinj^- 
ham barjjeinen, when the river is in a certain liooded 
state, call it Ea^er; they cry out, * liave a care; there 
is the Eager cominjj-* Carlyle. 

A luig'lity eygre raised his crest, .^eait Ingdow. 
Ealder.t n. An elder or chief. 

Ealdorman, Ealderman. See Aldeioiax. 
EnmeJ ti. [A. Sax. earn; G. oAeim.J Uncle. 
Ean (en), v.t. or i. To bring forth young; to 
ye:m. See Yean. 

Eanihg-time (en'ing-tim), xi. Time of 
bringing forth young. 

He stuck them np before the fulsome ewes, 

Who then conceiving^, did in 

Kail particoloured lambs, and those were Jacob’s. 

S/ut/i. 

Eanliug t (cn'ling), fO.E. yean, a lamb; 

A. ,Sa.x. eanian, to bring forth, as a ewe, and 
ling, dim. term.] A lamb just brougiit forth.. 

All the eantings -which were streak’d and iiied, 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Shak. 

Ear (er), n, [A. Sax. edre—a widely-spread 
word ; comp. Gr. ohr, D. oor, Icel. eyra, 



Parts of the Human Ear. 

C, Coticba. a. Helix, b. Lobe, c. Antihelix, d. An- 
titragus. e. Tragus. . . A Crura of antihelix, 
g. Fossa navicularis. A, Fossa innominata. 
it. Auditory opening. /, Seala. jw. Cochlea, 
w. Vestibule, a, Scinidrcular canals. Incus 
or anvil, q, Stapes. >•, Malleus or hammer. 
(f' ?• r, Ossicles or small bones.) J-, Membrane of 
the tympanum or drum. 

Dan. tire, L. auris, O.L. misis, Gr. twts, Lith. 
ausis, ear.] 1. The organ of hearing, con- 
tained partly, in the substance of the tem- 
poral bone, and partly projecting externally 
behind the joint of the lower jaw. In man 
and higher animals the ear is composed of 
the external ear, which is a cartilaginous 
funnel for collecting the sound waves and 
directing them iirwards ; of the drum of the 
ear, a bony cavity lined' by mucous mem- 


brane, separated from the external ear by a 
delicate membrane, and containing a chain 
of small bones which transmit the vibra- 
tions of the latter to the internal ear, in 
which are the terminal expansions of the 
auditory nerve. The internal ear consists 
of a bony cavity, called the vestiljulo, 
which communicates with three semicircu- 
lar canals, and with a hony structure in tlie 
form of a .spiral sliell, called the cochlea. — 
2. Tlie sense of hearing, or the power of dis- 
tinguishing sounds and judging of harmony; 
the power of nice perception of the differ- 
ences of .sound, or of consonances and dis- 
sonances, time and rhytiim; as, she has a 
delicate mr for mirsic, or a good ear. --3. A 
favourable hearing; attention; heed; regard. 

I cried to God . . . and he g’ave ear unto me. 

P8. Ixxvii, I. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice. S/ia>t 

4. Difsposition to like or dislike what is heard; 
opinion; jud,gment; taste. 

He laid his sense closer . . . according: to the style 
and ear of tho.se times. Denham. 

6. Apart of any inanimate ol.)ieet resembling 
an ear; a projecting part from the side of 
anything; a handle; as, the ears of a tub or 
other vessel.— To be by the ears, to fall to- 
gether by the ears, to go together by the ears, 
to fight or scuffle; to quarrel.— To .set by the 
ears, to make strife between; to cause to 
quarrel.— Up to the ear.s, over head and ears, 
deeply absorbed or engrossed; overwhelmed; 
as, over head and ears in debt, in business. 

A cavalier was up to the ears in love with a very 
fine lady. L' Estrange. 

—All ear, all attention. 

I was all ear. 

And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death. " Milton. , 

Eart (er), v.t. To listen to eagerly; to hear 
with deep attention. 

I enredhex l.ingu.ige, lived in her eye, O coz. 

Beau. Cr FI. 

Ear (er), v.t. [A. Sax. crian. 0o,g, O.Fris. 
era, Icel. erja, L. aro, Gr. arob, Lith. arti, 
to plough,] To plough or till, ‘Will .set 
them to ear his ground.’ 1 Sara. viii. 12. 

A rough valley which is neitlier eared nor sown. 

Deut, .xxi. 

Ear (er), n. [A. Sax. ettr, D. aar, G. ahre. an 
ear.] A spike or head of corn or grain; that 
part of cereal plants which coritalns the 
fiower.s and seed. 

Ear (er), v.t To slioot, as an ear; to form 
ears,' as corn. 

Ear (ar), a. Early. [Scotch.] 

Earablet (ei-'a-bl), a. That can be tilled: 
arable. 

Earache (Sr'alc), n. Ache or severe pain in 
the ear, as from neuralgia or inliammatioii. 
Earalt (Sr'al), a. Receiving by the ear.. 
Ilewyt. 

Ear-cap (er'kap), n. A cover for the ears 
against cold. 

Ear-coclrle (er'kok-1), n. A disease in wheat 
caused by the presence in the grain of worms 
belonging to the genus Vibrio. Called in 
.some parts of England Purples. 

Ear(l,(yerd), w. Earth. [Scotch.] 

Ear-drop (OrdU-op), n. An ornament.al pen- 
dant for the ear. 

Ear-drum (eridrum), n. The tympanum, a 
membrane in the ear. See Bak and Mem- 
I3KANA TYlUi'ANT. 

Eared (erd), p. and a. Having ears. In her. 
animals borne in coat armoui' with their 
ears differing in tincture from that of the 
body are blazoned eared of such a metal or 
colour. 

Ear-hole (erihol), n. The aperture of the 
ear; the opening in the ear. 

Eariness (e'ri-nes), ». Same as Eeriness. ' 
Earing (Sr'iug), m. WchH a small rope em- 
ployed to fasten the upper corner of a sail 
to its yard; a rope attached to the cringle 
of a sail, by which it is bent or reefed. 

Earing (er'ing), n. [A. Sax. eriung, plough- . 
ing.] A ploughing of land. See Eae, to 
plough. 

There are five years, in. the which there shall 
neither be nor harvest. Gen. xlv. 6. . 

Ear-kissing (erkis-ing), a. Slightly affect- 
ing the ear. ‘ Ear-Mssing arguments.! 
Shak. 

Earl (ftrl), n. [A. Sax. eorl, a nobleman, a 
man of rank; same as 0. Sa.x. erl, a waiv 
rior; Icel. Sw, and Dan. jarl, an earl; the 
origin of the word is unknown.] Among the 
British nobility, a nobleman, the third in . 
rank, standing next below a marquis, and 
next abov'e a viscount. The earl formerly' 
had the government of a s/i ire, and was 
called shireman. After the Conquest earls 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mS, met, hCr; pine, pin; note, pot, move; tube, tub, hiiD; oil, pound; 
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were oalleil counts, a.nd from them shires 
Jiave taken the name of counties. Earl Is 
now a mere title, unooimected with terri- 
torial jurisdiction, so much so that several 
earls have taken as their titles their own 
names with the prefix Harl, as JEarl Grey, 
Bari Spencer, Bari Rus- 
sel. All earl’s coronet 
consists of a richly 
chased circle of gold, 
having on its upper edge 
eiglit strawberry leaves, 
and between each pair 
a pearl raised on a 
spire higher than the 
leaves, cap, Ac., as in Coronet of an Earl, 
a duke’s coronet. 

Earlap (er'lap), n. The tip of the ear. 
Earldom (fiiTdum), n. The seigniory, juris- 
diction, or dignity of an earl. 

Earldorman (M'dor-man), n. Same as Al- 
derman. Burke. 

Earles-penny (6rlz'pen-ni), n. [See Arie- 
PENNiT.j Money in ratification of a con tract; 
an instalment of money given in part paj'- 
ment. 

Earless (ertes), a. l. Without ears; deprived 
of ears. 

on high Stood unabashed Defoe. Pope. 

% Not inclined to hear er listen. 'A surd 
and earless generation of men.’ Sir T. 
Browne. 

parliness (6r'li-nes), n. [See Early and 
Erb. 3 State of being early; a state of ad- 
vance or forwardnes,s; a state of being before 
anything', or at the beginning. 

The goodness of the crop is gre.it gain, if the good- 
ness answers the sarliness of coming up. £aca>t. 

Tliy earliness doth me assure. 

Tliou art up-rous’d, by some distemp’rature. Skak. 

Earl-marshal (6rl-mar'shal), 51. l. An officer 
in Great Britain, whose office is one of 
great antiquity, and was formerly of impor- 
tance; the eighth great officer of state. He 
is the head of the College of Arms, deter- 
mines ail rival claims to arms, and grants 
armorial hearings, through the medium of 
the king-of-arins, to parties not possessed 
of hereditary arms. Tlie office was origin- 
ally conferred by grant of the king, but is 
no\y hereditary in the family of the Howards. 
See Marshal.— -2. Hence, one who has the 
chief care of military solemnities. Bryden. 
Ear-locll(erTok), 51. [A. Sax. edr-looa.] Alook 
or curl of hair near the ear, worn by men 
of fashion in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
Janies I. ; a love-lock. 

Love-locks, or ear-lock.'!, in which too many of our 
nation have of late begun to glory . . . are yet . . . 
but so many badges of infamy, effeminacy, vanity, 
Sec. Prynne. 

Early (er'li), a. [O.E. arlidhe, erliohc; A. Sax. 
au’hee, from cer, heiorB. See Ere.] 1. In 
advance of something else; prior in time; 
forward, as, early fruit, that is, fruit that 
comes to maturity before other fruit; early 
growth; cfflrii/ manhood; early old age or 
decrepitude, that is, premature old age.— 

2. Eirst; being at the beginning; as, eai-ly 
da'wn. ‘ Barly timen of the church.’ South. 

She, when apostles fled, could dangers bmve, 

Last at his cross, and earliesl at his grave. 

i? .' 5. Parrel. 

3. .Being' in good season; as, the court met 
at m early iioni'.— Barly Bnglish aroJiitec- 
twTc, tlie style of architecture into which 
the Norman passed, and the fmst in which 
no foreign influence is perceptible: called 
also the First Pointed or. Lancet Style. Its 
period is from 1189 to 1807. Its general 
cliaracteristics, : as distinguished from the 
N orman, are delicacy, reflnement, and grace. 
Tlie columns and shafts become more slen- 
der and elegant, foliage in some instances 
sprouting out from the central pillar between 

; the shafts; the mouldings are more deli- 
cately rounded and alternated with hollows 
so as to give the finest' effects of light and 
shade; the capitals frequently represent an 
Jnyerted bell, and are often enriched \vith 
foliage, as of the trefoil^ rising from the 
meck-moulding and coming beautifully out- 
. wards beneath the abacus; the towers are 
loftier and crowned tay a spire; buttresses 
project boldly and vary little through entire 
length; roofs groined, with a ridge-rib added 
tP; the ribs of the Norman ; ’wall-arcades 
very noble, their spandrels often filled with i 
sculpture. But the distinctive features of 
this style are pointed ax-ches, long, n.aiTow, 
lancet-shaped windows without mullions, , 
and a peculiar projecting ornainent in the 
hollO'WB of the mouldings, called the dog- 
tooth ornament. Towards the end of the 


period the windows became grouped in a 
maimer that led to the development of tra- 
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eery, and so to the Decorated style.— Srs. 
Eorward, timely, premature, pi'ecocious. 
Early (erill), adv. Soon; in good season; 
betimes; as, i-ise early; come early. 

Those that seek me early shall find me. 

Prov. viii. 17 . 

— Early, Soon, Betimes. Early is a relative 
word, and means that a certain event oc- 
curred before a definite point of time, which 
point is fixed by taking an average of the 
times at which such events commonly occur; 
thus, ‘he rose early’ means that he rose 
earlier than the average hour of I'ising; 

‘ Come early in the evening’=come earlier 
than it is customary, or has been appointed 
for others, to come in the evening. Early 
is used as an adjective with the same sense; 
as, early fruit, i.e. fruit appearing before 
the average time when fruit appears. Soon 
is shortly after the present time, or after 
any fixed point; as, let me see you soon; 
soon after entering, he left. Betimes (by 
time)=in good time for some specific object 
or all useful purposes; as, he rose betimes. 
Earmark: (er'mark), n. l, A mark 011 the 
CfU' by which a slieep is known.— 2. In law, 
any mark for identification, as a privy mark 
made by any one on a coin.— 8. Any distin- 
guishing mark, natural or other, by which 
the ownership or relation of anything is 
known. 

Wh.it distinguishing: marks can a man fix upon a 
set of intellectual ideas, so as to call himself proprie- 
tor of them? They have no earmarks upon them, 
no tokens of a particular proprietor. Jiurrams. 

Earmark (eriniark), v.t. To place an ear- 
mark upon; to set apart for a special object. 
Earn (fun), n.t [A. Sax, earnian, to earn, to 
reap the fruit of one’s labours. Cog. D. 
ernen, to reap; erne, harvest.] 1, To merit 
or deserve by labour or by any performance; 
to do that which entitles to a reward, whe- 
ther the reward Is received or not. 

The high repute 

Which he through hazard huge must canr. 

Milton. I 

2. To gain by labour, service, or perform- 
ance; to deseiwe and receive as compensa- 
tion; as, to cam a ci-own a day, a good liv- ■ 
ing, honours or laurels. 

'The bread I have earned by the hazard of my life 
or the sweat of niy brow. . Burke, j 

Earn, 1 51.1 to yearn. 

And ever as he rode, his heart did eazTO 

To prove his puissance in battle brave. Spenser. 

Earn (6m), n.i [A. Sax, irnan, yman, fin- 
nan, to run; comp- G. gerimien; to coagu- 
late, to curdle, from rinThsn, to run, to run 
together. ] To curdle, as milk. [Provincial 
and Scotch. ] 

Earn (6rn), n. Same as Erne (which see). 
Earnest (Sni'est), a. [A. Sax. eornest, earne.st- 


ness, eorneste (adj.), earnest, .serious. Cog. D. 
and Gt. ermt, earnest, D. ermien, to endea- 
vour; allied, to Icel. ern, brisk.] 1. Ardent 
in the pux’suit of an object; eager to obtain; 
( having a longing desire; wanniy engaged or 
incited; warm; zealous ; importunate ; as, 
earnest in love; earnest in prayer. 

They are never more earnest to disturb us than 
wlien they see us most earnest in this duty. Buppa. 

2. Intent; fixed. 

On that prospect strange 
Their earnest eyes were fi-xed, Milton. 

S. Serious; important. 

Life is real, life is earnest. Longfellmo. 
They wliora earnest lets do often hinder. Hooker. 
Syn. Warm, eager, zealous, ardent, ani- 
mated, importunate, fervent, 

Earnest (em'est), n. Seriousne.ss; a I'cality; 
a real event, a-sopiposed to jessting or feigned 
apipearance. 

Take heed tliat this jest do not one d.ay turn to 
earnest. Sir 2\ Sitincy, 

Blit take it — wed with sport, 

And either sacred unto you. Tennyson^ 
Earnest (em'est), n. [From W. ernes, an 
earnest or pledge, from ern, a pledge; allied 
to Gael, earlas, an earnest.] 1. In law. 
.something given by the Imyer to the sellei-, 
by way of token or pledge, to bind the 
bargain and prove the sale ; a part, as of 
money or goods, paid or delivered be- 
forehand, as a pledge and security for the 
whole, or in ratification of a bargain, oi" 
as a token of more to come hereafter; a 
handsel. In the laic of Scotland, earnest is 
lield as evidence of the completion of the 
contract; and the party who resiles, besides 
losing the earnest he has paid, may be com- 
pelled to perform his obligation. In ordi- 
nary cases the earnest paid is tx’ifflng in 
value, and is not taken into account in’ the 
reckoning.— 2. Fig, anything wliieh gives 
assurance, pledge, promise, or indication of 
what is to follow; first-fruits. ‘And give 
an earnest of the war’s success.’ Waller. 

It may be looked on as a pledge and earnest of 
quiet and tranquillity. Bp. Smatridge. 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping 
something new; 

Tliat which they have done but earnest af the things 
that they shall do. Tennyson, 

Earnestly (6rn'est-li), adv. l. Warmly; 
zealously; importunately; eagerly; with 
real desire. 

Being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly. 

Luke xxii. -t,(. 

That ye siiould earnestly contend for the faith . 
once delivered to the saints. Judes. 

2 . With fixed attention; with eagerness. 

A certain m.iid . . . earnestly looked upon him. 

Luke xxii. 36 . 

Earnest-money (6r'nest-mun-i), n. Money 
paid as earue.3t to bind a bargain or ratify 
and prove a sale. 

Earnestness (Crn'est-nes), n. 1. Ardour ox* 
zeal in the pxirsuit of anything; eagerness; 
animated desire; as, to seek or ask with 
earnestness; to engage in a work xvith dfiv- 
nestness.—2. Anxious care; solicitude; iji- 
tensenoss of desire.— 3. Fixed desix'e or at- 
tention; seriousness; as, the charge was 
maintained with a shoxv of gr.avity and ear- 
nestness. —Eagerness, Earnesttiess, A vid ity. ; 
See niider Eagerness. 

Earnfult (firn'ful), a. Full of anxiety; eans- 
ing anxiety or pain. ‘ The eara/nP smart 
which eats my breast.' P. Fletcher. 
Earning (ern'ing), n. That which is earned; 
that which is gained or merited by labour, 
services, or perfonnance; xvages; rewtird: 
used chiefly in the plural. 

This is. tlie grCiXt e.vpeiise of the poor that takes up 
almost all their eiWKfii.T'x. Bocke. 

Earpick (er'pik), n. An insti'ument for 
cleaning the ear. 

Ear-piercer (Si-'pers-fir), n. ^An insect, the 
carmg {Forjlcxda aurvexilaria). 

Ear-piercing (ex-'pers-ing), a. Piercing the 
, ear, as a shrill or shtirp sound. 'Tim ear- 
piercing fife.’ Shale. 

Ear-reack (er'rSoh), 51 . Hearing distance; 
ear-shot. 

All stand mthout ear-reark. Marstan. 

Ear-rent -t (Sr'rent), n. Payment made by 
laceration or loss of the ears. 

A hole to thrust your heads in. 

For which you should pay ear-rent. B, yonson. 

Ear-ring (er'ring), n. A pendant; an orna- 
ment, sometimes set with diamonds, pearls, 
or other jewels, worn at the ear, by means 
of a ring passing through the lobe. Among 
orientals eai'-rings have been worn by both 
sexes from the earliest times. : In England 
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they were wurii hy the Jtoiuiiiu/.eil tritons 
ami hy Ani^lo-rtaxoiis. After the teiitlicen- 
tui'y the fashion seems to have ueeliiieu 
liotJi in Tinsliitici and the Continont, and 
eai'-ritifSB are neither found in graves iior 
rtisoermid in pairitiiigs nor sculptures. Xiie 
wearing of eiir-rings was re-iiitrotluceu into 
Thigliuid in the sixteenth century, ami 
Stnitiis, writiiis; in the time of Queen Eliza- 
iietii. .says, “'I’he women are not ashamed to 
luahc Jndus in tiieir oar.s wlierent tliey iiaiig 
riiiga am! other jewels of gold and precious 
storu:s.' In the seventeenth century ear- 
rings were worn liy male fops. 

JEarse (ers), n. Same as AV.se. 

Earsht fersli), n. [See EAE, to plough.] 

I. A ploiigiied field.— 2. Eddi.sh (whicii see). 
Ear-shell (er'shel), n. Haliotis, a genus of 
univalve niolluacs. See HAUOTia. 
Ear-shot (£‘i’'siiot), n. Beach of the ear; the 
distance at which words may lie heard. 

Gomez, stniid you out of ear-shot. 1 have some- 
tiling' to say to your wife in private. D>'yden. 

Earshriftt (ertslirift), n. Aiiricnhir confes- 
sion. ‘The rapists’ lenten preparation of 
fin ty d.ays, aarahrifV Cartwright. 
Ear-sore (Or'sor), «. Morose; quarrelsome; 
apt to take offence. 

Ear-sore (ei-'sdr), n. Something that offends 
tlie ear. 

Earstt (erst), adv. [See Eust.J At first; 
formerly.— At cdivf, at length; nnvv-a-days. 

Fat from the golden .ige, that first was named, 

It's now at ears! become a stoiiie one. Spenser. 

Earth (6rth),'>i. [A. Sax. eorihe; Goth, airtha, 
feel, jiirth, S\v. and Dan. jurd, G. erde, allied 
to A. Sax. card, soil, home, dwelling, and 
perhap.s to Gr. era, .Skr, ira- eartli, and to 
L. ivro, to plongli,] 1. 'I'he particles which 
compose the mass of the globe, liut more par- 
ticularly tlie particles which form the mouiti 
on the surface of the globe; any indefinite 
mass or portion of that matter; as, we throw 
up crt/'t/i with a spade orplough; welill a pit 
or ditch with earth; we form a rampart 
with earth. This substance being considered 

■ byanoientpliilosopliersas simple, wascalled 
an element; and in popular language we still 
hear of the four elements— fire, air, earth, 
and water.— 2. The terraqueous globe which 
we inhabit. It is one of the planets, and the 
third in order from the sun, its orbit em- 
bracing those of Mercury and Venus, but 
being within the orbits of all the other 
planets. The earth is endowed with two 
principal motions: first, a motion round its 
axis, from west to east, in twenty -fom- hours; 

. and secondly, a motion of revolution round 
the sun. It is the first of these motions 
which produces the phenomena of day and 
night, and the apparent diurnal revolution 
of the heavenly bodies. The time in which 
the earth’srotation is performed is measured 
by the interval which elapses between tw'o 
transits of the same fixed star over the 
meridian of any place, and tills interval is 
always precisely the same. It is called a 
sidereal day, and forms a perfectly uniform 
measme of time. The revolution of the 
earth about the sun is performed in an 
elliptic orbit, having the sun in one of the 
■foci, and its mean distance from the sun, as 
calculated by Sir. Hind from Leverrier's 
determination of the solar parallax, is 
I}lj328,<i00 miles. The time in which the 
earth performs arevolution in its orbit with 
respect to the fixed stars is 3C.o days. O' houi's, 

9 minutes, 9'C; seconds. This is called the 
sidereal year. (See VEAR.) The plane which 
contains the earth’s orbit is called the eclip- 
tic. The e.arth’s axis is inclined to this plane 
in an angle of (iG° 32' 4", whence the earth’s 
equator is inclined to the ecliptic in an angle 
of 23° 27' .'50''. This inclination, which is 
called the obliquity of the ecliptic, gives 
rise to the phenomena of the seasons. The 
figure of the earth is that of an oblate 
sjjheroid of revolution, tiie polar axis l)eiug 
to the equatorial diameter in the ratio of 
301 to 302. The equatorial diameter is nearly 
7926 English miles, the polar diameter about 
7898 miles, and the mean diameter 7912 
miles. Two-thirds of the earth’s sm’faoe are 

■ covered ■with water; its mass compared 'svith 
that of the sun Is nearly as 1 to 355,000; its 

. mean density is to that of water as sj to 1. — 
,3. The world, as opposed to other scenes of 
existence. . 

. _ : .. : What are these, 

. : So ivitner'd, and so wild in their attire, 

Thiitlooknot like th’ inhabitants o' th’earih, 

. Aiidyetareon't. Shah. 

4 The inhabitants of the globe. 

The whole eartA was of one langiwge, Gen. xi. i. 
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6. Dry laud, as opposed to the sea. 

(lod called the dry land earth. Gen. i. lO. 

f). The ground; the surface of the earth; as, 
he fell to the tiurfft; tlie ark was lifted above 
the earth. 

In tlic .second month . . . was the earth dried. 

Gen. viii. 14 - 

7. t Inheritance; possession. Shak.—S. A 
term of reproach to a base senseless person. 

Thou earth, thou, speak 1 Shah. 

9. 'The hole in which a fox or other burrow- 
ing animal hides itself. 

Seein^^ 1 never stray'd beyond the cell, 

Hilt live like iiii old badijer in his earth. Temiyson. 

10. In dimi. the name given to certain 
tasteless, inodorous, dry, and iminflammable 
substances, the most important of which 
are lime, baryta, strontia, magnesia, alu- 
mina, zirconia, glucina, yttria, and thoriiia. 
Of these baryta, strontia, lime, and magnesia 
are called the alkalhut earths, the others 
being the earths proper, which consist of a 
metal in combination with o.xygen. —Earth 
of alum, a substance obtained by precipi- 
tating the earth from alum dissolved in 
water by adding ammonia or potass. It is 
used for paints.— A'artAo/ftowc, a phosphate 
of lime existing in bones after calcination. — 
Earth currents, in elect, strong irregular cur- 
rents, which disturb telegraphic lines of con- 
siderable length, flowing from one part of the 
line to another, affecting the instrum ents and 
frequently interrupting telegraphic conmin- 
nication. Apparently they depend upon al- 
terations in tlie state of the earth’s electritt- 
c.ation, which produce currents in the wires 
by induction. They occur simultaneously 
with magnetic storms and aurorm. 

Eartli (ei-tli), v.t. 1. To hide in the earth. 

The fox is earthed, Dryden. 

2. To covei’ with earth or mould. ‘ Earth up 
with fresh mould the roots.’ Evelyn. 

Earth, (erth), v.i. To retire under ground; to 
burrow. ‘Here foxes ear fAcd’ 'IHckell. 
Earth t (erth), n. [From ear, to plough.] 
The act of turning up the ground in tillage; 
a ploughing. 

Such land as ye break up for barley to sow. 

Two earths at the least, ere ye sow it, bestow. 

Tnsser. 

Earth-apple (6rth'ap-l), n. l. A potato.— 
2. A cucumber. 

I Earth-hath (drth'bath), n. A remedy, occ.a- 
sionally used on the Continent, consisting 
literally of a bath of earth. 

1 Earth-hoard (6rth'b6rcl), n. The board of 
a plough that turns over the earth; the 
mould-board. 

Earth-horer ([erth'bor-fer), n. A kind of 
auger for bormg holes in the ground, the 
twisted shank of it revolving inside a cylin- 
drical box, which retains the earth till the 
tool is withdrawn. 

Earth-horn (erth'bom), a. 1. Born of the 
earth; springing originally from the earth; 
as, the fabled earth-born giants. 

Crfciatures of other mould, earth-born^ perhaps, 

Not spirits. MUto?t, 

2. Belating to or occasioned by earthly 
objects. 

All earth-born czxes are wronjj. Goldsvtith. 

3. Of low birth; meanly bom. 

Earth-born Lycon shall ascend the throne. Smith. 

Earth-hound (erth'bound), a. Fastened by 
the pressure of the earth; fli'mly fixed in the 
eartli. 

Bid the tree 

Vafisbis earth-bound root, Shah. 

Earth-bred (erth'bred), a. low; abject; 
grovelling. ‘Peasants, . . . earth-bred 
worms.’ Brewer. 

Earth-closet (erth'kloz-et), n. A night- 
stool or convenience of the same kind, in 
which the fscces are received in a quantity 
of eiirth. 

Earth-created (erth'kre-at-ed), a. Formed 
of earth. Young. 

Earth-din t (erth'din), n. An earthquake. 
Earth-drake (erth'drak), n. [Earth and 
drake. See Deagon. ] In Anglo-Saxon 
myth, a mythical monster possessing quali- 
ties analogous to those of the dragon of 
chivalry. , 

He sacrifices his own life In destroying a frightful 
carth-drahe or dragon. IV. Spalding. 

Earthen (firth'en), a. Made of earth; made 
of clay, or other like substance ; as, an 
eari/icn vessel. 

Do not grudge 

To pick out treasures from an earthen pot. Herbert, 

Earthenware (6rth''en-war), n. Crockery; 
every sort of household utensil made of clay 
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bardened in the fire. See PoTtbev, Poece- 
LAIN. ... 

Earth-fall (brth'fal), n. The name given to 
a natural phenomenon which occurs when 
a portion of the earth’s surface is elevated 
by some subterranean force, tlieii cleft 
asunder and depressed, tlie space before 
occupied with solid earth becoming covered 
with water. 

Earth-fed (brtli'fed), a. Fed upon earthly 
things; low; abject. 

Such earth/ed minds 

That never t.'isted the true heaven of love. B. ’jfonson. 

Earth-flax (erth'flaks), n. A fine variety of 
asbestos, whose long flexible parallel fihi- 
ments are so delicate as to resemble flax. 
Earth -house, Elrd-house (erth'hous, 
yird'hous), n. The name generally given 
tiirougliout Scotland to the underground 
buildings known as ‘Piets’ houses’ or ‘Piets’ 
dwellings. ’ The earth-house in its simplest 
form consists of a single irregular-shaped 
chamber, formed of unhewn stones, the side- 
walls gradually converging towards the toj) 
until they can be roofed by stones of 4 or 
5 feet in width, all covered in by a mound 
of earth rising slightly above the level of 
the surrounding district. In the more ad- , 
vanced form of these structures two or 
three chambers are found. Earth-houses 
are frequent in the north-east of Scotland, 
occasionally thirty or forty being found in 
the same locality, as in the Moor of Clova, 
Kildrummy, Aberdeenshire. Querns, bones, 
deei's’ horns, plates of stone or slate, earthen 
vessels, cups and implements of bone, stone 
celts, bronze swords, and the like, are occa- 
sionally found in connection with them. 
Very similar structures occur also in Ire- 
land. See BEEHIVE-HOU.'SE. Written also 
Yird-house. 

EartMness (Srth'i-nes), n. l. The quality 
of being earthy or of containing earth.— 

2. t Intellectual coarseness ; grossness. ‘ The 
grosshess and earthiness of their fancy.’ 
Hammond. 

EarthUiiess (firth'li-nes), n. 1. The quality 
of being earthly ; grossness.— 2. Worldli- 
ness; strong attachment to earthly things, r- 

3. t Want of durability; perishahleness ; 
frailty. Fuller, 

EartMing (ferth'llng), n. 1. An inhabitant of 
the earth; amortal; afrail creature. ‘Earth- 
lings oft her deemed a deity.' Drummond. 

2. One strongly attached to worldly things; 
a worldling. 

Earthly (erth'li), a.. 1. Pertaining to the 

earth or to this world; pertaining to the 
present state of existence; as, earthly ob- 
jects; carf/iij/ residence. ‘ Our carf/ffy house 
of this tabernacle.’ 2 Cor. v. 1.— 2. Be- 
longing to the earth or world; carnal; vile, 
as opposed to spiritual or heavenly; mean. 

‘ This earthly load of death called life.’ 
Milton. 

Whose glory is in their shame, who mmd earth/y 
things. Phil. iii. ig. 

Myself 

Am lonelier, darker, for my loss. Tennyson, 

3. Made of earth; earthy. ‘Earthly suh- 
stance.’ Holland.— i. Corporeal; not mental. 
Great grace that old man to him given had, 

For God he often saw. from heaven hight, 

All were his earthly eycn both blunt and bad, Spenser. 

5. Among the things of this earth; possible; 
conceivable. 

IVhat earthly benefit can be tlie result? Pape, 

Earthly-minded. (6rtli'li-mmcl-ed), a . Hav- 
ing a mind devoted to earthly things. 
Eartlily-mindedness(6rtli'li-mind-ed-nes), 
n. Gi'ossness; sensuality; extreme devoted- 
ness to eai'thly objects. 

Earth-mad (6rtli'mad), ?i. [Earth, and mad, 
a worm.] A kind of worn or grub. 

The earth-mads and all the sorts of worms ... 
are without eyes. ; Holland. 

Earth-nut (Srth'nut). n. The Buniitm jlexu- 
osum, an umbelliferous plant common in 
woods and fields in Britain. The leaves are 
ternately divided, and broadly deltoid; and 
the small white flowers are in terminal 
umbels. 'The tuber or nut is about 4 or s 
6 inches below the surface,: at the termina- 
tion of a long slender root. It is bi'own, 
the size of a chestnut, of a sweetish farina- 
ceous nature, resembling in taste tlie com- 
mon chestnut. Swine are very fond of the 
nuts, and fatten rapidly where they are 
abundant. The name is frequently applied 
to Bunium Bulhooastanum, which has a 
similar tuber. The eartli-nnt of Egyptis the 
tuber of Cyperus rottmdm and other species : 
of the same genus, that of China the suhter- 
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raneaii pods of A raehis liypogma, a legsimin- 
«UR plant. See Aeaohis, Grotind-mut. 
Eartli-oil (erth'oil), n. A tliick niiiicral 
fluid which oozes from rocks. Called also 
Jioolc-oil and Petroleum. See Petroleum. 
Earth-pea (drth'pS), n. A species of pea, the 
Lathyms cmphicarpos, a climhing plant. 
Earthquake (crth'lcwrilc), n. A sJialving, 
tremhling, or concussion of the earth; some- 
times a slight tremor; at other times a violent 
shaking or convulsion; at other times a rock- 
ing or heaving of the eartli. The earthquake 
shock generally comes on with a deep rumbl- 
ing noise, or with a tremendous e.xplosion 
resemhling the discharge of artillery, or the 
bursting of a thunder-cloud; the ground is 
raised vertically at the centre of tlie dis- 
turbed tract, hut the movement is more 
oblique the farther we proceed from that 
centre; and the rate of increase of obliquity 
furnishes material for calculating the depth 
of the shock below the surface. (See Seisjuc 
Movements, Seismometer.) The single 
shocks of an earthquake seldom last more 
than a minute, but they freiinently follow 
one another at short intervals for a con- 
siderable length of time. During these shocks 
large chasms are often made in the ground, 
from which sometimes smoke and flames, 
but more frequently stones and torrents of 
water, are discharged. In violent earth- 
quakes these chasms are. sometimes so ex- 
tensive as to overwhelm whole cities at once. 
In consequence of these shocks, also, whole 
islands are frequently sunk, and new ones 
raised; the course of rivers is changed, and 
seas overflow the land. There is little doubt 
^ tliat earthquakes and volcanoes are due to 
the operation of a common cause, namely, 
the internal igneous forces of the earth. 
Probably the most destructive earthquake 
of modern times was that which nearly de- 
stroyed Lisbon in 1755, by wliich from about 
30,000 to 40,000 persons are said to have 
perished, although it lasted only the short 
space of six minutes. No part of the earth 
is entirely free from the influence of earth- 
quakes, and in South America in particular 
they are almost constantly occurring. The 
earthquake-iuave, caused by the retiring 
and sudden recoil of the sea upon the land, 
causes perhaps as much destruction as the 
earthquake itself. See Volcano. 
Eartlx-shine (erth'shin), n. In astron. a 
name given to the faint light visible on the 
part of the moon not illuminated by the sun, 
due to the illumination of that portion by the 
light which the earth reflects on her. It is 
most conspicuous when the illuminated 
part of the disc is at its smallest, as soon 
after new moon. This phenomenon is popu- 
larly described a.s ‘ the old moon in the new 
moon’s arras,’ 

Eartli-tal3lei"(erth'ta-bl), n. In Gothic arch. 
the lowest course of stones seen, but more 
correctly the first table, that is, the first 
horizontal or slightly inclined surface. It 
is also called Grass-table and Groimid-table. 
Earth-tongue (6rth'tung), n. The popular 
name given to club-shaped fungi of the 
genus Geoglossum, found in lawns and 
grassy pastures. 

Earthward (firth'wdrd), adv. Toward the 
earth. ■ ; ' 

Earthwork (tSrtlTwerk), n. In engin.n term 
applied to all operations where earth has 
to he removed or collected together, as in 
cuttings, embankments, &c. 

Earthworm (erth'wfirm). n. l. The com- 
mon worm found in the soil, a type of the 
class Annelida (order 01igochseta),chai'acter- 
ized by a long body divided by temsversef ur- 
rows^ into a great number of rings, and desti- 
tute of legs, visible appendages, and orgiins of 
sight. It moves by the contractions of suc- 
cessive parts of the body, aided by a double 
TOW of bi'istles running down the lower sur- 
face of the body, which are capable of being 
drawn, within small hollows when not in 
use. Earthworms are highly useful, giving 
a kind of under-tillage to the land, loosen- 
ing the earth, and rendering it permeable 
to the air. They are food for birds, fishes, 
&c., and their value for bait is well known 
to the anglei'. The name is common to all 
the .species of the genus Lmnbricus.— 2. A 
mean sordid wretcnl 

Thy vain contempt, dull earttnuorm, cease, Novis. 

' -^Parthivorm oil, a green medicinal oil ob- 
tained from the common species of earth- 
worm, and used as a remedy for earache. 
Earthy (drtliT), a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
earth; consisting of earth; partaking of the 
nature of earth; terrene; as, earthy mutter. 
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3. llcsembling earth or some of the proper- 
ties of earth; as, an earthy taste or smell.-- 
3. .Inhabiting the earth; terrestrial ‘ ISaHhy 
sx>irits.’ Dry den. — 4. Gross; not relined. 

Nor is my flame 

So iuxrthy as to need the dull material force 

l.)f eyes, or lips, or cheeks. De^iham. 

5. Til vmieral. without lustre, or dull and 
rougliish to the toiieh.— Parthy fracture, 
tiie fracture of a mineral which is rough, 
with niiimte elevations and deiiressious. ' 
Ear-trumpet (er'trum-pet), n. A eontriv- 
iince for tlio benefit of deaf persoii.s. As 
usually constructed it resembles in sliape a 
marine speaking-trumpet, but is smaller, 
seldom exceeding 6 or 8 inches in length. 
The person using the trampet inserts the 
small end within his ear, and the speaker 
applies his mouth to the wide end. Ear- 
trumpets, however, are of various forms. 
Ear-wax (er'waks), n. The cerumen, a thick 
viscous substance secreted by the glands of 
the ear into tlie outer passage. 

Earwig (er'wig), n. [A. Sax. eCtr-wiega, ear- 
loigga, from ear, the eai‘, and loicga or ibigga, 
a creeping thing, an insect; Prov. E. em- 
iviggle. Most European languages give a 
name to this animal indicating a belief that 
its nature prompts it to lodge itself in the 
ear. Thus in French it is called perceoreille 
(pierce-ear), in German ohren-hoMer, ohren- 
lourm (ear-borer, ear-worm), in Swedish 
or-matk (ear-womi), &c.] 1. The popular 
name of certain species of Eorficula, which 
are orthopterous insects of tlie family Ciir- 
soria. The Englisli name was given from 
the notion that these animals creep into the 
ear and cause injury. — 2. One who gains the 
ear of auotiier by stealth and wliispei's in- 
sinuations; a prying informer; a whisperer. 
Ear-wig (er'wig), v.t. pret. & pp. ear-iHgged; 
ppr. ear-toigging. To gain the ear of, and 
influence by covert statements or insinua- 
tions; to whisper insinuations in the ear of, 
against another; to fill the mind of with 
prejudice by covert statements. 

He was so sure to be ear--mggeii in private that 
what he heard or said openly went for little. 

Marryat. 

Ear-witness (er'wit-nes), n. One who is 
able to give testimony to a fact from his 
own hearing. ' An ear-witness of all the pas- 
sages betwixt them.’ Fuller. 

Earwort (er'wert), n. An herb, the Hedyo- 
tis Auricidaria, anative of Ceylon, supposed 
to he good for relieving or curing deafness. 
Ease (ez), n. [Er. aise; Pr. ais, ease. The 
origin of the word is somewhat doubtful, hut 
it appears to be cognate with A. Sax. edthe, 
easy, ready, Goth, azets, easy, light, Gael. 
adhwis. Armor, eaz, ease, E. otium, ease. 
‘There is,’ saysLittr^, ‘in German and Celtic 
a root adh, az, ais, which is without doubt 
the soui'ce of the Romance forms.’] 1, Rest; 
an undisturbed state, (a) Applied to the 
body, freedom from pain, disturbance, ex- 
citement, labour, or annoyance; as, he sits 
at his ease; he takes his ease. ‘Refresh- 
ment after toil, ease after pain.’ Milton. 

Give yourself ease from the fatigue of watching. 

S-anJt. 

How blest is he who crowms, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of ease. Goldstnith. 

(b) Applied to the mind, a quiet state; tran- 
quillity; freedom from pain, concern, anx- 
iety, solicitude, or anything that frets or 
T’ufiles the mind. 

His soul shall dwell at ease. Ps. xxv. 13. 
Woe to them that are.at ease in Zion. Am. vi. i. 

2. Facility; freedom from dilHcultj; or great 
labour; as, one man will perform his service 
with ease. ‘The mob of gentlemen who 
wrote with ease.’ Pope.—^. Freedom from 
stiffness, harshness./forced e.xpressions, or 
unnatural arrangement; as, tlie ease of 
style. 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. 

P0pe, 

4 . Freedom from constraint or formality; 
unaffeotedness; as, ease of behaviour.— At 
ease, in an undisturbed state; free from 
pain or anxiety.— /K at ease, in a disturbed 
state; disquieted either mentally or bodily. 

I am very ill at ease, unfit for mine own purposes. 

Shetk, 

—Ease, Easiness, Faeiliiy. Ease is subjec- 
tive, and denotes the absence of all that 
annoys or demands severe exei’tion. It is 
nearly equal to comfort; as, he lies at ease; 
he reads with ease; he carries the load with 
ease. Easiness is objective, characterizing 
the nature of the task; as, the easiness of 
the task led Mm to despise it. Facility is 
subjective, and is nearly equivalent to 
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readiness. Facility is acquired iiy practice, 
or is the result of some special endowment. 
Syn. Rest, quiet, repose, tranquillity, faci- 
lity, readiness, lightness. 

I Ease (ez), v.t. pret. A pp. eased; ppr. eas- 
ing. 1. 'i’o free from pain or any disipiiet 
or annoyance; to relieve; to give rest to; 
as, the medicine has eased the patient — 

2 . 'I’o free from anxiety, care, or disturb- 
ance; as, tbe late news has eased my mind. 
‘My heart much eased.’ Milton.— 3. 'i’o re- 
move a burden from; to relieve: with of. 
Sing, and I’ll e.ase thy .■ilioulders of tliy load. 

Drydstti 

4. To mitigate; to alleviate; to assuage;, to 
allay; to abate or remove in part, as any 
burden, pain, grief, anxiety, or di.stttrb;iiioe. 
‘As if with sports my siitfering.s I could 
ease.’ Dry den. 

Ease tliou sotuewliut tlie grievous servitiule of tliy 
father. Clir. x. 4. 

5. To rentier less diflloiilt; to facilitate. 

High over seas 

Idyiiig, and over land.s, with iiiutiia! wing 

their flight, Aliiton. 

0. To release from pressure or re.straint; to 
move gently; to lift slightly; to shift a little; 
as, to ease a bar or nut in machinery.— To 
ease off or ease away (naut), to slacken a 
rope gradually.— To ease a ship, to put a 
ship’s holm hard a-lee, to prevent her piteli- 
itig when close hauled. — Ease her, the 
command given to reduce the speed of a 
steamer’s engine, generally preparatory to 
the command to ‘.stop her, ’or ‘turn astern.' 
Syn. 'I'o relieve, quiet, calm, tranquillize, 
assua.ge, alleviate, allay, mitigate, appease, 
pacify. 

Easeful (ez'fnl), a. Quiet; peaceful; fit for 
rest. ‘His (the sun’s) easeful western bed.' 
Shale. 

Easefully (ez'fnl-li), adv. With ease or 
quiet. 

Easefuluess (ez'fql-nes), «, State of being 
easeful 

Easel (ez'el), n. [G. esel, an ass, a wooden 
horse or stand.] The wooden frame on which 
painters place pictures while at work upon 
them. — Easel-pieces or easel-pictures, the 
smaller pieces.eitherportraitsor landscapes, 
which are painted on the easel, as distin- 
gui.shed from those which are drawn on 
walls, ceilings, &o. 

Easel (es'l), adv. Eastward. [Scotch.] 

Ow, man ! ye should iuie hadden to Kippel- 
tringan. Sir W. Scott. 

Baseless (ez'Ies), a. Wanting ease. Dmine. 
[Rare.] 

Easement (Sz'ment), n, 1. Convenience; ac- 
commodation; that which gives ease, relief, 
or assistance. 

He has the advantage of a free lodging-, and some 
other ecisitiients. Swift, 

2. In km, a liberty, privilege, or advantage 
without proiit which one proprietor has in 
the estate of another proprietor, distinct 
from the owner.ship of the soil, as a way, 
water-course, Ac, 

Easily (ez/i-li), ada [From rusi/ ] 1- With- 
out diliiculty or great labour; without great 
exertion, or sacrifice of labour or expense; 
as, this task may be cusSi/ performed; that 
event might have been easily foreseen.— 

2. Without pain, anxiety, or disturbance; in 
tranquillity; as, to pass life well and 6'as%- 

3. Readily; without reluctance. 

Not .soon provoked, she ijai-f/y forgives. Prior. 

4. Smoothly; quietly; gently; without tu- 
mult or discord.— 6. Without violent shak- 
ing or jolting; as, a carriage mo\^m easily. 

EaMness (ez'i-nes), n. 1. The state of being 
easy; the act of imparting ease; comfort; 
as, the easiness of a vehicle; the easiness of 
a seat.— 2. Freedom from difflculty; ease. 
Easiness and difficulty are relative terms. Ttlloisoti. 

3. Flexibility; readiness to comply; prompt 
compliance ; a yielding or disposition to 
yield without opposition or reluctance; as, 
cflsMiess of temper. 

Give to him. and he shall but laugh at your easiness. 

1 South. 

4. Freedom from stiffness, constraint, effort, 
or formality: applied to manners or to the 
style of writing. 

Abstract and mystic thoughts you must express 
With painful care, but seeming easiness. 

6 . Rest ; tranquillity; ease ; freedom from 
pain. 

I think the reason I have assigned hath a great in- 
terest in that rest and easiness we enjoy when asleep, 

Ray. 

—Ease, Easiness, Facility. See under Base. 
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East O'sO. «■ FA. «!is. t«. uf, Ipel mist. 

liy fionie this Avonl is coiitiBctuu witii the L. 
Kurora (anc. an/nuKi), .Lith. huhz/'ci, the rod 
of and Shi*' the <]iiwii, from 

it root to ljurii, iis in L. it retv, to Ijurii. 
Wt'iEnvaiod thinks it imi)" lie from tlie 
Esthbuian ea, ice, the ablative of winch is 
imut, from the ice, tlie same word sigmfyiug 
the cast wind, jioiiitins to tlie north of 
Europe lor tiie oriKin of the term, whore 
the cast is tiie icy wind. The llomance lan- 
<ni:i'''os have liorrowed tiie word from the 
Tent. hr. r;.f, Hp. esfc.] 1. The point in the 
heavens where the sun is seen to rise at the 
eijninox, or tiie correspond ins: point on tlie 
fifirtii; the point of tiie coinpiiss in a direc- 
tion !it rich t angles to tliat of nortli and sontli; 
that point of the liorizoii lying on tlie riglit 
iiiind when one's face is turned towards tlie 
north jiole; one of tlie four cardinal points. 

2. 'J'lie eastern parts of the earth; tlie regions 
or countries wlilch lie east of Europe or otlier 
country. In tliis indefinite sense the word 
is applied to Asia Minor, Syria, Chuliiea, 
Persha, India, China, &c. We speak of tiie 
riclies of tlie Afe'f.the diamonds and pearls 
of the Mast, the kings of the Mast. 

The gorgeous Ects/, with richest handi 

SiiQwera on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 

MtUon, 

—Mmpire of the Mast, the empire founded 
inhOS A. l)., when the emperor, Theodosius 
the (heat, divided the Roman Empire iie- 
tween liis two sons, Arcadius and Honorius, 
giving the former the eastern division, tlio 
latter the western. The metropolis of this 
empire was Constantinople. The tvestern 
division, whose capital was Ptome, was called 
the Etnpiye uf the West. 

East (list), a. Toward the rising sun; or to- 
ward the point where the sun rises when in 
the eipiinootial; as, the east gate; the east 
border ;; the east side ; the east wind is a 
Avlnd that Idoivs from the east. —Mast Indies, 
the name given to the counti^ which in- 
cludes the two great peninsula.s of Southern 
India and the adjacent islands from the 
delta of the Indus to the northern e.vtremity 
of the Philippine Islands.— -JSVesi India Jly, 
a species at oantharidos, of a deep azure or 
sea-blue colour, and about double the size 
of the common eaiitliarides. These insects 
are found to be much more active as vesica- 
torles than the Spanish fiie.s. 
last (est), r.'t. To move less or more in the 
■ direction of the east; to veer from the north 
or south toward the east; to orientate, 
last (est), acte. In an easterly direction; 
eastwards; as, ha went east. 

Easter (es'tfir), n. [A. Sax. edster, eilstre, 
Easter, from A. Sax. Mdstre, Mdstre, O.H.G. 
OsUml,'A goddess of light or spring, iiiiioiiour 
of whom a festival was celebrated in April, 
whence this month was called eastermdn- 
dthj ultimately from east.] A festival of 
; the Christian church observed in commemo- 
ration of our Saviour’s resurrection. Easter 
is the ilivst Sunday after the lull moon wliicli 
happens upon or next after the 21st of 
March; and if the full moon happens upon a 
Sunday, Easter day is the Sunday after; but 
properly speaking, for the ‘full moon’ in the 
above the 'fourteenth day of the moon’ 
should be substituted. — Master dues or o/- 
Jerinffs, in the Clnu’ch of England, certain 
, tiue.s paid to the parochial clergy by the pai'- 
isJiioners at Easter as a compensation for 
personal tithes,: or the tithe for personal 
labour.— iJaster term, (ft) m Imo, aterm be- 
ginning on the lf)tli April and continuing 
fill about the 8th May; (6) in the English 
universities, a tenn liekT in the spring and 
, lasting for about six weeks from Easter. 

: EaSter-day (es'ter-daj, n. The clay on which 
Uie festival of Easter Is celebrated. 
Easter-dues (es'tfer-duz), n. pi. See under 
Easter. 

Easter-gift (Ss'ter-gift), n. A gift presented 
at Easter. 

Easterling (est'Sr-ling), n. [The origin of 
■4,'feriMig’ (which see).] l. A native of some 
. country lying eastward of another; in a 
upeciflo sense, formerly applied to traders 
and : others from the shores of the Baltic. 
'Merchants of Norway, Eenmark'. . , called 
, . . . .Easterlings.’ Holinshed. 

, Having oft in b.atteill vanquished 
: : Those spoylefull Hets, and swarming' 

S^etLssr. 

: 2. A piece Of money coined in the East by 
Richard II. of England,— S. A species of 
:Waterf<nvl, /: 

Easterling (SsWrding), ft. Belonging to the 
money of the Easterlings or Baltic traders. 

: tee STBRIilNd.: - 
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Easterly (Ast'dr-li), a. 1. Coming from tlie 
eastwwd; as, an tiOTfcrfy wind.— 2, Moving 
or directed eastward; as, an easterly current 
of the ocean; to move in an easterly direc- 
tion.— 3. Situated toward the east; as, the 
easterly siAa of a lake or country.— •!. Look- 
ing toward the east; as, an easterly ex- 
posure. 

Easterly (esB6r-li), adv. On the east; in tlie 
direction of east. 

Easter -man-giant (est'er-man-ji-ant), n. 
The popular name in Cumberland for the 
green tops of bistort which arc eaten. 
Eastern (est'ern), ft. [A. Sa.x. eastern.] 1. Ori- 
ental; being or dwelling in the east; as, 
PMStern kings; eastern countries; eastern 
nations. 

Jsa.iterii clmrclie.s first did Cliri.st embrace. Stirliiio-. 

2. Situated toward the east; on the east 
luirt; as, tlie eastern side of a town or 
church; the eastern gate.— 3. Going toward 
the east, or in the direction of east; as, an 
eastern voyage. 

Easting (est'ing), 71 . Maul and m'r. the 
distance eastward from a given meridian; 
the di, stance made good or gained by a ship 
to the eastward. 

We had run down our easitnff and were -a'cll up for 
tlie Strait. Macmitlan's Mag. 

Eastlin (est'lin), ft. Easterly. [Scotch.] 
How do you, this blae wind, 

That'a lilce to blaw a body blind? Burns, 

Eastward (Sst'werd), adv. Toward the east; 
in tlie direction of east from some point or 
place ; as, Edinburgh lies eastward from 
Glasgow; turn yoiii' eyes eastward. 
Eastward (est'werd), a. Having its direc- 
tion towards tlie ea,st. 

The eastward extension of this vast track was un- 
known. Marsde 7 i. 

Eastwards (est'werdz), adv. Eastwurd. 

Sudi ■were tlie accounts from the remotest parts 
eastwards. Manden. 

Easy(eK'i), a. [See Ease.] 1. Quiet; being 
at i'e,st; free from pain, disturbance, or 
annoyance; as, the patient has slept well 
and is easy.— 2. Tree from anxiety, care, 
Bolidtude, or peevishness; quiet; tranquil; 
as, an easy mind. ‘ Keep their thoughts 
easy and free.’ Locke.— Z. Giving no pain 
or disturbance; not jolting; as, an easy pos- 
ture; an easy carriage; the horse has an easy 
gait.— 4. Not difflenit; not heavy or burden- j 
some; that gives or requires no great labour 
or e.xertion; that presents no great obstacles; 
as, an easy task. "Tis as easy as lying.’ 
Shah. 

My yoke is easy, and niy burden is liglit. 

Mat. xi. 30. 

Knowledge is easy to him that understandeth. 

Pfov. xiv. 6. 

6. Not steep; not mieven; not rough or veiy 
hilly ; having a gentle slope or slopes; that 
may be travelled with ease; as, an easy road. 
The whole island was probably cut into several 
ascents. Addisoji. 

6. Gentle; moderate; not pressing; as, a ship 
under easy .sail— L Yielding with little or 
no resistance; complying; credulous. 

With such deceits he gained their easy hearts. 

Dryden. 

8. Ready; not unwilling. 

So merciful a king did never live, 

Loth to revenge, and easv to forgive. Dryden. 

9. Free from want or solicitude as to the 
means of living; comfortable. 

Tliey should be allowed such a rent as would make 
them easy. Swift, 

10. Giving ease; freeing from labour, care, 
or the fatigue of business; furnisliing abun- 
dance without toil; affluent; as, easy circum- 
stances; an easy fortune. 

A marriage of love is pleasant, a marriag'e of inter- 
est easy, and a marriag’e where both meet happy. 

Addiso 7 i. 

11 . Not constrained; not stiff or foi-mal; as, 
easy manners; an easy address; easy move- 
ments in dancing.— 12. Smooth; flowing; not 
harsh; as, an easy style. 

His (Sumner’s trari.siation of Latin treatise of Mil- 
ton) is not indeed very easy or elegant; but it is en- 
titled to the praise of clearness and fidelity. 

Macaulay. . 

13. In com. not straitened or restricted as 
regards money; as, tlie money-market is 
easy, i.e, loans may be easily procured: op- 
posed to tight.— Sryi. Quiet, tranquil, un- 
troubled, gentle, moderate, ready, comfort- 
able, affluent. 

Easy (ez'i), «da. Easily. 

Those move easie,ti that have learned to dance. Pofe,: 

Easy-cliair (ez'i-chfir), n. An arm-chair 
padded for resting or reposing in; a chair 


belais easy-chaiiv Mope. 

Easy-going (e-zi-gO-ing), a. Inclined to ttiko 
matters in an easy way; good-natured. 

Eat (et), v.t. pret. eat ov ate (et, tit); pp. eat 
or eaten (et, St'n). [A. Sax. etan, D. eteii, 
Icel. eta; a widely spread word, the root 
(ad) being seen also in L. edo, Gr. edo, Skr. 
ad, to eat.] 1. To mastioate and .swallow' as 
nourishment; to partake of as food: spoken 
especially of solids; as, to eat bread. 

They shall make thee to eat grass as oxen. 

Dan. iv. 23. 

2. To corrode; to wear away; to gnaw into 
a thing gradually; as, a cancer eats the flesh. 

3. To consume; to waste, ‘Princes over- 
bold have eat our substance.’ Tennyson.— 

4. To enjoy; to receive as a reward. 

If ye be willing and obedient, ye sliall eat tile good 
of the l.ancl. Is. i. 19. 

To cat one’s heart, to brood over one’s sor- 
rows or disappointments. 

I will not eat nty heart alone, 

Nor feed witii sigiis a passing wind. Tennyson. 

To eat one’s terms, in the inns of court, to 
go through the prescribed amount of study 
jireparatory to being called to the bar: in 
allusion to the number of dinners a student 
must eat in the public hall of his society 
each tei’m in order that the term may count 
as such:— To eat one’s 'words, to take back 
ivhat has been uttered; to retract one’s 
assertions.— To eat out, to consume com- 
pletely. ‘ Mat out the heart and comfort of 
it.’ Tillotson.—To eat up, to oppress; to 
consume tlie substance of. 

Wlio eat np my people as they eat bread, Ps. -xiv, 4. 

Syn. To consume, devour, gnaw, corrode, 
waste. 

Eat (et), v.i. I. To take food; to feed; to 
take a meal, or to board. 

He did rmf continually at the king’s table. 

2 Sam. ix. 13, 

Why (urfed/i your master witli publicans and sinners? 

Mat ix. XI. 

2 . To make way liy corrosion ; to gnaw ; to 
enter by gradually wearing or separating 
the parts of a substance; as, a cancer eats 
into the flesh. 

Their word will eat as dotii a canker, a Tim. ii. 17. 
The ulcer, eating thro’ my skin; 

Betray’d my secret penance. Tennyson. 

B. To taste; to relish; as, it eats like the 
finest peach. 

Soup and potatoes eat better hot tlian cold. 

Basse/ . 

Eatable (et'a-bl), a. That may he eaten; fit 
to be eaten; proper for food; esculent. 
Eatable (et'a-bl), 'ii. Anything that may be 
eiiten; that which is fit for food; that which 
is used as food. ‘Eatables we brought away.’ 
Bmnpier. 

Eatage (st'aj), n. Food for horses and cattle 
from aftermath. See Edmsh. 

Eaten (et'n), iip, Che’ived and swallowed;: 
consumed; corroded. : 

Eater (et'er), n. One who eats; that wliich 
eats or corrodes; a coi'i’o,sive. 

Be not among wine-bibbers; among riotous 
ofilesh. * ih'O *. xxiii. 20. 

Eath.t a. [A. Sax.] .Easy. 

Where ease abounds yt's eath to doe amiss. Spenser, 
Eatht (eth), adv. Easily. 

Eating-House (et'ing-hous), A house 
where provisions are sold ready dressed. 
Eating-room (et'ing-rbra), ?i. A dining- 
room. 

Eau (o), 71. [Fr., from L. watei’.] A 
word used with some other words to desig- 
nate several spirituous waters, particularly 
perfumes; as, ecMf de Cologne; eawda Liice; 
eau de Portugal, Ac. 

Eau Ordole (6 bra-dl), n. [I’r. ewu and 
Ci'iiole.] A highly-esteemed liqueur made in 
Martinique by distilling the flowers of the 
mammee apple (JtfftWHHCft americana) with 
sph’it of wine. 

Eau de Cologne (fi de ko-lon), 71 . [Fr. eau, 
water, dc, of, and Cologne.] A perfumed 
spirit, originally invented at Cologne by a 
person of 'the name of Farina, and still sold 
chiefly by members of his family or at least 
of his name. It consists of spirits of wine 
flavoured by a few drops of different essen- 
tial oils blended so as to yield a fine fi'a'r 
grant scent. 

Eau de Luce (6 de los), n, [Fr. eau, w'-ater, 
de, of, and Lwce, the name of its inventor,] 

A strong solution, of ammonia, scented and: 
rendered milky by mastic and oiTof amber: 
used in India as an antidote to the bites of 
venomous serpents. 

Eau de vie (6 de ve), n. [Fr. eau, water, de, 


S', So. fey. 
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ofj and efe. from L. vita, life.] Tiie French 
name for brandy; specifically, applied to the 
coarser arul less purified varieties of brandy, 
the term cofimac being applied to the best 
kinds. 

Eave-drop (§ v'drop), n. Same as Emes-clrop. 

The eavenirops {'a\\, 

And the yellow vapours choke 
The great city soiiiicUng wide. Tennyson. 
Eaves (evz), n. %tl. [A. Sax, ej’eso, yfese (sing.), 
the cave, the edge, whence efesian, to shave, 
to trim. ' 

Orcheyarde and erberes efesyd vjel dene. 

Piets Plowittan, 

The same tvord as Goth, xibizva, 0. H. G. ohmi, 
it portico, a hall; from the same root as over. ] 

1. That part of the roof of a building which 
projects beyond the tvali and casts off the 
water that falls on the roof. 

His tears ran clown ids beard like winter drops 
From eaves of reeds. S/ia/e. 

2. In poetry, eyelaslies or eyelids ‘Eyelids 
dropp'd their silken cares.’ Tennyson. 

And closing eaves of wearied eyes, 

I .sleep till dusk is dipt in gray. Tennyson. 

Eaves-board, Eaves-catch (evx'bord, evz'- 
kach), w. An arris fillet or a thick hoard 
with a featlier-edge, nailed across the raf- 
ters at the eaves of a roof to raise the course 
of slates a little. Called also Eave.s-la1h. 
Eaves-drip (evz'drip), n. [From eaves and 
drip.} The name of an ancient custom 
or law, hy which a proprietor was not per- 
mitted to build within some feet of the 
boxuidary of his estate, so as to tlirow the 
eaves-drop on the land of his neighbour. 
It was the same as the urban servitude of 
the iloinaiis called stillicide ^stillicidiuni). 
Eaves-drop (evz'drop), v.i. pret. & pp. 
eaves-dropped, ppr. eaves-droppmy. [Eaves 
and drop.] 1. To stand under the eaves or 
near tlie windows of a house to listen and 
learn what is said within doors. 

Tellin.g some politicians who were wont to eaves- 
drop in'disguises. Milton. 

2. Ely. to, watch for an opportunity of hear- 
ing the private conversation of others. 
Eaves-drop (evz'drop), n. The water which 
fails in drops from tlie eaves of a house. 
Eaves-dropper (evz'drop-6r), n. i. One who 
stands under the eaves or near tlie window 
or door of a house, to listen and hear what 
is said within doors, whether from curiosity 
or for the purpose of tattling and making 
mischief. In English latu, an eaves-th-opper 
is considered as a common nuisance and is 
punishable by fine.— 2. One who watches 
for any opportunity of hearing the private 
conversation of others. 

Under our tents I’ll play the eaves-drofper. 

To hear if any mean to shrink from me. Shak. 

Eaves-lath (evz'lath), n. See Eave.s-boarp. 
^bauclioir (a-bosli-war), n. [Fr. from &MM- 
c/icr, to begin or make the first draught of a 
thing.] 1. A lax'ge chisel used hy statnai’ies 
to rough-hew their work. — 2. A great hatchel 
01’ beating instrument used by rope-makers. 
Ebb (eh), n. [A. Sax, eUhe, ebba; D. ob, ebbe, 
G. and Dan. e6i/c, the falling back of the 
tide; allied to G. eben, even, smooth, and E. 
even, or perhaps to G. ahen, to fall off, to 
sink. See Evening.] l. The reflux of the 
tide; the return of tide-water toward the 
Roa: opposed io flood or flow. 

His mother was a witch, and one so strong 
That could control the moon, make flows anti el'bs. 

Skak. 

:2. A flowing backward or away; decline; 
decay; a falling from a better to a worse 
. state; as, the ebb of prosperity. ‘ Our ebb of 
life.’ Roscommon. 

I hate to learn the ekk of tiine 

From yon proud steeijle’s drowsy chime. 

Sir IP', Scott. 

Ebb (eh), v.i. 1. To flow back; to return, as 
the water of a tide appears to do, towai’d 
the ocean: opposed to flow; as, the tide ebbs 
and flows twice in twenty-four hours. —2. To 
decay; to decline; to return or fall back 
■ from a better to a worse state. 

. I felt them slowly editing, name and fame. 

Tennyson. 

Stn. To recede, retire, decay, decline, de- 
crease, sink, lower, 

Ebb (eb), a. Not deep; shallow. [O.B. and 
Scotch.] 

The water there is very low and elti, HoUmtd. 
Ebb-tide (eh'tid),};.. The reflux of tide-water; 
the retiring tide. 

Ebelians (e-be'li-anz), n. pi. A German sect 
which had its origin at ICi3nig,sherg in 1836, 

. under the leadership of Archdeacon 
and Dr. Diestel, professing and putting in 
prhotice a doctrine oiLlledspintiialmariiage. 
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'The leaders werein 1S39 tried and condemned 
for unsound doctrine and impure lives. 'J'he 
sect is in Germany populaidy named Mueker, 
or liypocrites. 

Ebent (eb'en), n. Same as Ebony. Johnson. 
Ebenacese (eb-en-a'se-e), n. pi.' [L. ebeniis, 
Gr. ebenos, the ebony tree.] A nat. order 
of monopetalous exogens, chiefly Inhabiting 
the tropics, containing five genera and be- 
tween two and three hundred species. The 
species consist entirely of hushes or trees, 
some of which are of large size; their leaves 
are alternate with no sTipules, and gener- 
ally leathery and shining. Diospyros Ebenus 
and some otliers 5’leld the valiuilile timber 
called eliony. 

Ebeneous (eb-e'ne-us), a. Of or pertaining 
to ebony; black; ebony-coloured. 

Ebionite (e'bi-on-it), n. [Heb. ebjordm, tlic 
poor, tlie name given ijy the .Tews to tlie 
Christians in general.] One of a sect of 
Jewish Christians, who united the cere- 
monies of the law with the precepts of tlie 
gospel, observing both the Jewish and Chris- 
tian SabViaths. 'They denied the divinity of 
Christ and rejected many pai’ts of the New 
T’e stain ent. They were opposed and pro- 
nounced heretics hy Justin, Irenteus, and 
Origen. It is thought that St. .John wrote 
his gospel, in the year 97, against them. 
Ebionite (e'bi-on-it), a. Eelating to the 
heresy of the Ebionites. 

Eblanine (eh'la-nin), n. A volatile crystalline 
solid obtained from raw iiyroxylic spirit. It 
is otlierwise teimed Fyroxanthine. 

Eblis, Iblees (elries, ib'les), n. In Moham- 
medan myth, ail evil spirit or devil, the 
chief of the fallen angels or wicked jimis. 
Before his fall he was called Azazel or 
Hliaria. —iTaif of Eblis, the hall of demons; 
pandemonium. 

Ebon (eb'on), a. [See Ebony.] 1. Consisting 
of ebony.— 2. Like ebony in colour ; dark ; 
black. ‘Heaven’s efton. vault.’ Shelley. 

Sappho, with that gloriole 
Of eion hair on calmed brows,' £. B. Brenuning. 

Ebon (eb'on), n. Ebony. 

To write those plagues that then were coming on 
Dotli ask a pen of ehm and the night. Drayton. 

Ebonist (eb'on-ist), n. A worker in ebonj’. 
Ebonite (eh'on-it), n. A hard black com- 
pound obtained hy blending caoutchouc or 
gutta-percha with variable proportions of 
sulphur: used for photographic washing 
trays, &c. Called also Vulcanite (which 
see). 

Ebonize (eb'on-Iz), v.t [See Ebony.] To 
make black or tawny; to tinge with the 
colour of ebony; as, to ebonize the fairest 
complexion. 

Ebony (eh'on-i),5i. [L. ebemis,Gr. ebenos, from 
Heh.' eben, a stone, from its hardness and 
weight. ] The popular name of various plants 
of different genera, agreeing in having wood 
of a dark colour, as the Mozzmiglia (Forna- 
sinia) of Abyssinia, nat. order Leguminosa!, 
the Brya Ebenus of America, also a legu- 
minous tree; but the best known ebony is 
derived from plants of thegenns Diospyi'os, 
nat. order Ebenacea;. Tlie most valuable 
ebony is the heart- wood of the Diospyros 
Ebenus, which grows in great abundance in 
tlie flat parts of Ceylon, and Is of such size 
that logs of its heart-wood, 2 feet in dia- 
meter and from 10 to 15 feet long, ai'e easily 
pi’ocured. Other 
varieties of valu- 
able ebony are 
obtained from D. 

Ebenaster ot the 
East Indies and 
D, melaiioxylon 
of Coromandel, 

Ebony is hai’d, 
heavy, and dura- 
ble, and admits 
of a fine polish or 
gloss. The most 
usual colour is 
black, red, or 
green. The best 
is a jet black, 
free from veins Ebony (Diospyros Eiimtis). 
and rind, very 

heavy, astringent, and of an acrid pungent 
taste. On Inirning coals it yields an agh-ee- 
a))le perfume, and when green it readily 
takes fire from its abundance of fat. It i.s 
wrought into toys, and used for mosaic and 
inlaid work. 

Our captain counts the image of God, nevertheless 
the image, cut in eitony, as if done.in ivory. FtiHer. 
Sparkl’d his (tlie swan’s;) jetty eyes; his feet did .show 
Beneath tlie waves like Afric’s ebony. Keats. 
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6boulemeat (ii-hol-mafi), ■». [Fr., from 

ebouUr, to tnmlde down.] 1. In /erf. the 
crumbling or falling of the wall of a forti- 
fication. —2. In yeol. a sudden rock-fall and 
earth-slip in a mountainous region. 
Ebracteate (e-hrak'te-at), a. [L. e, priv., 
and bractea, a thin plate.] In hot. without 
a bractea. 

Ebracteolate (e-hrak'te-o-Iat), a. In hot. 
noting a pedicel or flower-stalk destitute of 
bracteoles or little bracts. 

Ebraike,t a. Hebrew; Hebraic, ChaucLr. 
Elorlety (G-Iiri'e-ti), n. [1. ebrietas, from 
ebrius, drunk.] Drunkemioss; intoxication 
by spirituous iicjuor.s. 

Bitter ahnoiuis, as .an antidote agniiist ebriety, liatfi 
commonly failed. ' Sir T. Bresone. 

Ebrilla(ie(e-briTIad),w, [Fr.] In the-mrt/iJ</c. 
a ciieck given to a horse iiy a smkleu jerk of 
one rein, wlion lie refuses to Dim. 

Ebriosity (e-liri-os'i-ti), n. [J.. rhriosikts, 
from ebrius, dnmk.] Hnliitual drunken- 
ness. [Bare,] 

That religion whicli cxcu.sctli Noali in surpnsal, 
will iieitlier acquit ebriosity nor elirietv in tlieir in- 
tended perversion. ktr T. Bnaene. 

Ebrious (e'bri-us), a. [L, ebrius, drunk.] 

1. Drunk; intoxicated.— 2. Given to iiuhilgo 
in drink; drunken. 

Ebulliatet (e-iml'yat), v.i. [L. ebulUo, to 
boil up. ] 'To boil or buhlile up; to efferve.sce. 
J‘rynne. 

Ebullience, Ebulliency (e-hul'yens, o-bul'- 
yen-si), n. [See Ebullition.] A boiling 
over; a bursting forth; overflow. ‘The ebtd- 
ifoney of their fancy.’ Cudiuorth. 

Ebullient (e-lml'yent), a. Boiling over, 
as a liquor; hence, over-enthusiastic; over- 
demonstrative, ‘ The ebnllient choler of his 
refractory and pertinacious disciple.’ JAin- 
dor. 

Tijat tile so ebnllient entliusiasiii of tlic Frencli was 
in tliis ca.se perfectly well directed, we cannot imciar- 
take to say. Carlyle. 

Ebullioscope (e-hul'yo-skop), n. [1. elndlw, 
to boil up, and Gr. slcopeO, to see.] An instru- 
ment hy which the stren,gth of sjiirit of 
wine is determined hy the careful tleterinin- 
atiou of its boiling point. 

Ebullition (e-bul-li'.shon), n. [L. ehullitio, 
from ehulHo—e, ex, out, up, and hidlCo, to 
boil, from bulla, a l.)Ubhle. See Boil.] 1. The 
operation of boiling; the agitation of a 
liquor by heat, which throwsit up in bubbles; 
or more properly, the agitation produced in 
a fluid by the escape of a portion of it. 
eonverteil into an aeriform state hy heat. 
In different liquids ebullition takes place 
at ditt'erent temiieratures; also, the temper- 
ature at which llfpilds boil in the open air 
varies with tlie degree of atmo.spherie pres- 
sure, iieing higher as that is increased and 
lower as it is diminished. See Boiling,—- 

2. Effervescence, which is occasioned iiy fer- 
mentation or by any other process which 
causes tlie extrication of an aeriform fluid, 
as in tile mixture of an acid with a eaiiiou- 
ated alkali. In this sense formerly written 
BulliUon.—Z. Fig. an outward display of 
feeling; a siulden burst; a [muring forth; an 
overflowing ; as, an ebullition of passion. 
‘The greatest elndlitions of the imagina- 
tion.' Johnson. 

Eburna (e-beFna), n. [L. ebitr, ivory.] A 
genus of spiral, univalve, gasteropodous 
molluscs, found in the Indian and Chinese 
sea.s. The sliell is oval, thick, smooth, and 
when young umbilicated. 

Eburnation (e-bor-na'shon), n. In piathol, 
the excessive depo.sition of compact osseous 
matter which sometimes takes place in the 
diseased state of hones, especially of joints. 
Eburnean (e-ber'ue-an), a. [L. ehitrnms, 
from ohur, ivory.] Eelatlng to or made of 
ivory. 

Etaurnificatlou (e-hiir'ni-fl-ka"shon), •». The 
conversion of substances into otliers which 
have the appearance or characters of ivory. 
Eburninss (e-her-ni'ne), n. pl. A sub-family 
of the family of molluscs Turbinellida}, 
having the genus Eburna for its type. 
Eburnine (e-biSFnin), a. Made of ivory. 
[Hare. ] 

All in iier night-robe loose eIio lay reclined. 

And, pensive, read from tablet »««««#. 

Sir If '. Scott, 

Ecalearate (e-kal'Icitr-at), a. [L. e, priv. , and 
calcar, a spur.] In bot. having no calcar or 
• ,spur. 

Ecarte (a-kiir-ta), n. [Fr., discarded.] A 
game of cards for two persona with thirty 
two cards, the small cards from two to six 
being excluded. The English mode of play- 
ing the game differs slightly from the French, , 
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aiui we give ojiiy the iiiude practiaetl iii tins 
('(itinri'y. I’hf iilayer-' eiit for the 
which is deeidoU by the lowest card, llie 
(loaler gives tive cards to (3aidi player, three 
and two at a time, and turns np the eloveiith 
card for trump. If he turns up a king, he 
scores one, and if a king occnr.s in the hand 
of either player he may score (ine by an- 
nouncing it lief ore tlie first trick, dhe 
cards rank as follows: king (highest), queen, 
knave, ace, ten. A'c. Trumps take all other 
suits, but the players must folloiv suit if 
they can. I'liree tricks count one x)oiut., five 
tricks two points; five points make game, 
Itefore plav lie, gins the non-dealer may 
claim to discard (ecarter) any of the c.ards 
in his hand, find have them reidaced witli 
fresli ones from the pack. This claim the 
dealer may or may not allow. .Slwiild he 
allow he can discard as many as lie pleases. 
,Si)metime.s only one diacarcl is allowed. 
Ecaudate (u-kii'dat), a. [L. e, priv., and 
eauda, :i tail.J Jn bot. without a tail or 
spur. 

Echallium (ck-halTi-uui), v. [Gr. eJeballein, 
to throw out.] A genus of cuourbitaceous 
plants, closely allied to MomorcUcii. M 
agreate is the squirting cucumber, so named 
from its gourd-like fruit forcibly ejecting 
its seeds togetlier with a mucilaginous Juice. 
The precipitate from the juice is the elateri- 
ura of medicine. See Elatehium. 

Echasis (ek'ba-sis), n, [Gr. ekbam, a going 
out, the issue or event of a matter— c/r. 
out, and baino, to go.] In rhet. ti figure in 
which tlie orator treats of tilings according 
to their events and eotisequeiices. 

Echatic (ek-bat'ik), a. In Qrarn. relating to 
m event that has h.apperisd ; denoting a 
mere result or consequeuc6( as distinguislied 
from telia, which implies jpurpose or inten- 
tion; thus the .sentence ‘events fell out so 
that the prophecy wan fulfilled’ is eebatio, 
hut the sentence ■ events were arranged in 
order that the prophecy might ha Mfllled' 
is, talk: 

Echlastesis (ek-hlas-tS'sis), n. [Gr., from 
ekblastanO, to shoot or sprout out. ] In bot. 
the production of buds within flowers, or on 
inflorescences, in conseqnence of monstrous 
development. 

Echole (ek'b6-le), n. [ Gr. ekhoU (logon), a 
digression, eltbolS, a throwing or going 
out, from ek, out, and hallo, to throw.] In 
That a digres.sion, in which the speaker in- 
troduces another person speaking in his 
own words, 

Ecbolic (uk-bol'ik), «. [Gr. ekboUmi, a meiil- 
cine which expels the foetus, from ekballo, 
to throw out.] A term afiplied to a medi- 
cine that excites uterine contractions, and 
thereby promotes the expulsion of the totus. 
Ecbolic (ek-borik), n. [See the adjective.] A 
medicine, as ergot of rye, that excite s uterine 
contraction, and so promotes the expulsion 
of the contents of the uterus. 

Eccaleobion ( ck‘kaMe-6"hi-on ), n. [Gr. 
ekkaleo, to call out, and bios, life. ] A con- 
trivance for hatching eggs by artificial 
heat. 

Eece homo (ektse ho'mo), n. [L. , behold the 
man.] A name given to paintings which 
represent our Saviour crowned with thorns 
and hearing the reed, particularly to a 
noble painting by Correggio. 

Eccentric, Eccentrical (ek-sen'trik, ek-sen'- 
trik-al), a. [L. eccentrieus—eai, from, and 
cmiti-um, centre.] l. Deviating or depart- 
ing from the centre.— 2. In geam. not having 
the same centre; a term applied to circles 
and . spheres which have not the same 
centre, and consequently are not parallel; 
in opposition to concentric, having a com- 
mon centre.— 8. Pertaining to eccentricity 
or to an eccentric; as, the ecccnfnc anomaly 
of a plant; the eecentrio rod of a steam- 
engine. — 1. Not terminating in the same 
point, nor directed by the &me principle; 
not coinciding in motive or end. 

His own ends, avhich must needs be oltea eccen/rtc 
to those of his master. Bacon. 

6. Deviating from stated methods, usual 
practice, or established forms or laws; ir- 
regular ; anomalous ; departing from the 
usual course ; as, eccentric conduct; ea- 
cantrio virtue; an eoce?ifrio genius.— Hx- 
centric, Eccentric. See under EXCESIBIO. 
—Eccentric. Singular. Strange, Odd. Ec~ 
centric is applied to a person who does 
things in an extraordinary way, owing to 
his having tastes, judgment, to., different 
from those of ordinai’y people. Eccentric im- 
plies that there is in the person spoken of a 
mental deviation from what is usual; thus, 


s we cannot sjioak of an cacentria body; l)Ut we 

1 , .speak of a person liaviug au eecentrie ap- 
e pcdrarice, meaning au .-ippearancB indicating 
B eccentricity, or resulting from eccentricity, 
1 a.s by being stniugoly dressed. Singular as- 
e serts that a thing is unique, or approximately 

1 so; strange [L. extruneun, foreign], that it is 
unknown to the speaker; but wliat is strange 
3 to oiieinau may not be so to another. What 

, is straiyge to most, or to all, is singular. 

f Odd, when applied to the person, infers 
f sin.gularity and grotesqueiiess ; as, an odd 
3 figure. Wlieii applied to the mind it is nearly 
equivalent to eccentric, Imt is somewhat 
stronger, implying a slight degree of crazi- 
s ne.s.s ; as, ho is somewhat odd. When ai;)- 
i plied to actions and eondition.s, or their 
i negation, it frei}ueiitly implies some degree 
! of wond(3i', and is ne.aiiy equal to surprising; 
a.s, it is odd that he Bliould say so ; it is odd 
he does not write. 

i Eccentric (ek-sen'trik), n. 1. In ano. astron. 

■ a circle the centre of which did not coincide 
with that of the earth. 

Thither his course he bend-s 
I Through the calm firmament; but up or down, 

By centre or eccentric, Itard to tell. Milton, 

2. That which is irregular or anomalous; he 
who or that wliich cannot be brought to a 
common centre or usual standard.— 3. In 
astron. (a) in the Ptolemaic .system the 
supposed circular orbit of a planet about 
the earth, but with the earth not in its 
centre, (h) A circle described about tlie 
centre of an elliptical orbit, with half the 
major axis for radius.— ■!. In mach. a term 
applied to a group of mechanical contriv- 
ances for converting circular into recipro- 



a, Eccentric-wheel; eccentric-strap; 
c, eccentric-rod. 


eating rectilinear motion, conisisting of vai*i- 
ously shaped discs, attached to a revolving 
shaft, and according to the shape of the 
working surfaces distinguished as triangu- 
lar, heart-shaped, toothed, or circular ec- 
centrics. The cut represents the eccentric 
in general use for working the valves of 
steam-engines. It consists of a wheel situ- 
ated on the main shaft hut fixed out of its 
centre; it is fitted in a metal ring or strap, 
to which a shaft or shafts are attached; 
these are connected with the valve lever, so 
that as the eccentric turns round with the 
shaft, an alternate motion is communicated 
to the lever, and the valves are thereby 
ofiened and closed. 

Eccentrically; (ek-sen'trik-al-li), adv. With 
eccentricity; in an eccentric manner. , 
Eccentric-gear (ek-sen'trik-ger), n. In 
meeh. a term including all the links and 
other parts which transmit the motion of an 
eccentric. 

Eccentric-hoop (ek-sen'trik-hop), n. Same 
as Eccentric-strap. 

Eccentricity (ek-sen-tris'i-ti), n. 1. Devia- 
tion from a centre; the state of having a 
centre different from that of another circle. 
2. In mtron. the dis- 
tance of the centre of 
a planet’s orbit from 
the centre of the sun; 
that is, the distance 
between the centre of 
an ellipse and its fo- 
cus. Thus in the ellipse 
D B p G, of which A and 
B are the foci, and 0 the centre, AO or BC is 
the eccentricity.— Z. Departure or deviation 
from that which is stated, regular, or usual; 
oddity; whimsicalness; as, the eccentricity oi 
a man’s genius or conduct. 

Akenside was a young man warm with every notion 
connected with liberty, and witli an eccentricity 
which such dispositions do not easily avoid. 

yaknson. 

Eccentric-rod (ek-sen'trik-rod), n. In mmh. 
the main connecting link by which the 
motion of an eccentric is transmitted. 
Eccentric-strap (ek-sen'trik-atrap), ?i. In 
mach. the band of iron which embraces the 
circumference of an eccentric, and within 
which it revolves. The eccentric-rod is at- 
tached to it, as shown in the cut under 
Eccentric, n. 
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' Eccentric-wlieel (ek-scu'trik-whcl), n. A 
wheel which is fixed on an axis th.at does 
not pass through the centre. Tfc.s action is 
that of a crank of the same length as the 
eccentricity. See Eccentiuc, n. 

Eoce signum (ek'ae sig'mnu), n. [L., behold 
the sign. ] See or behold the sign, evidence, 
proof, or Iiadge. 

Eochymosis (ek-ki-mo'sis), n. [Gr. ekehy- 
mosis, from ekehymoonmi, to shed the blood 
and leave it extravasated— <?/.;, out, and 
cheb, to pour,] In mad. a livid, black, or 
yellow spot produced by blood extravasated 
or effused into the cellular tissue from a 
contusion, .as from a blow on the eye. 
Ecclesia (ek-klS'zi-a), n. [L., from Gr. ekkle- 
sia, an assembly.] 1. An assembly; the 
great assembly of the people of Athens, at 
which every free citizen had a right to at- 
tend and vote. —2. An ecclesiastical society; 
a church; a congregation. 

Ecclesialt fek-kle'zi-al), «. Ecclesiastical. 

‘ Our eeclesial and political choices. ’ Milton. 
Ecclesian (ek-kle'zi-an), n. One who main- 
tains the supremacy of the ecclesiastical 
domination over the civil power. 
Ecelesiarcli (ek-kle'zi-lirk), n. [Gr. elcMeskt, 
an assembly, and archos, a leader. ] A ruler 
of the Church. 

Ecelesiast (ok-kle'zi-ast), l. An ecclesias- 
tic; a preacher; specifically, applied to King 
Solomon, or the writer of the books of Ec- 
clesiastes and Proverbs. 

He was in chirche a noble ecc/csiitst. Chaucer, 
Though thrice a thousand years are past 
Since David’s son the sad and splendid, 

The weary King iTire/ffJzVzyi?, 

Upon Ins awful tablets penned it. Thackeray. 

2. t The book of Ecclesiaste.s, Chaucer. . 
Ecclesiastes (ek-kle'zi-as"tez), n. [Gr.j: A 
canonical book of the Old Testament, placed 
between the book of Proverbs and the Song 
of Solomon. 

Ecclesiastic, Ecclesiastical (ek-klS'zi-as"- 
tik, ek-kl@'zi-as"tik-al), a. [Gr. ekklesias- 
tikos, from ekklSsia, an assembly or meeting 
called out, the church, from ekkaleo, to call 
forth or convoke— c/r, and kaled, to call.] 
Pertaining or relating to the Church; not 
civil or secular; as, eeclcHiastiml discipline 
or gQvernment;Mdesiastioal affairs, history, 
or polity; ecclesiastical courts. 

And pulpit, drum czrtoiiwm'.i, 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick, NndHiras. 

—Ecclesiastical courts, courts in which the 
canon law is administered, and causes 
ecclesiastical determined. In England the 
ecclesiastical courts are : the Archdeacon’s 
Court, the Consistory Courts, the. Court of 
Arches, the Court of Peevliafs, the Preroga- 
tive Courts of the tivo archbishopst the Ea- 
culty Court, and the Privy Council, which is 
the court of appeal, though its jurisdiction 
may by order in council be transferred to 
the new Court of Appeal. In .Scotland the 
ecclesiastical courts are the Eirk- session. 
Presbytery, Synod, General Assembly (which 
is the supi’eme tribunal as regards doctrine 
and discipline), and the Teind Court, consist- 
ing of the judges of the Court of Session, 
which has jurisdiction in all matters affect- 
ing the teincls of a parish. — Ecclesiastical 
commissioners, in England, a body corpo- 
rate, empowered to suggest measures con- 
ducive to the efficiency of the established 
church, to be ratified by orders in council. 
— Ecclesiastical emyorations, corporations 
in which the members are entirely spi- 
ritual persons, and incorporated as such, 
as bishops, certain deans, parsons, vicars, 
deans and chapters, c&c. They are erected 
for the fui-therance of religion and perpetu- 
ating the rights of the Church. —Ecclesiasti- 
cal law, the law administered in the eccle.ri. 
astical courts, derived from the civil and ; 
canon law.— Ecclesiastical state, the body 
of the clergy. 

Ecclesiastic (ek-kle'zi-as"tik), jj. A person 
in orders or consecrated to the services of 
the Church and the ministry of religion. 

From a humble ecclesiastic, he was subsequently- 
preferred to the highest dignities of the Cliurch. 

Prescott. , 

Ecclesiastically (ek-kle'zi-as"tik-al-li), adv. 
In au ecclesiastical manner. 

Ecclesiasticism (ek-kle'zi-as"ti-sizra), n. 
Strong adherence to the principles of the 
Church, or to ecclesiastical observances, 
privileges, to. 

My religious convictions and views have remained 
free from any tincture of ecclesiasticism. 

Westminster. Rev. 

Ecelesiasticus (ek-kTa'zi-as"tik-us), n. 4 
book of the Apocrypha. 
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Ecolesiologist (t3ic-klt)''zi-ol'''o-jist), n. One 
versed in ecclesiology. 

Ecclesiology (tik-klO'xi-or'o-ji), n. r<'.'r. ,‘l- 
Jcleula, an assembly, a oliurch, and Ingos, dis- 
course. 1 The science of antiquities as ap- 
plied to cliiirclies and other ecclesiastical 
foundations; the science and theory of 
church building and decoration. 

It will furnish future writers in tlie history and 
eo'i'mo/o.cy of Ireland with a most valuable store- 
house of information. Athenmim. 

Eccope (ek'ko-pe), n. [6r. clc, out. and 
loptd, to cut,] In mrg. the act of cutting 
out; specifically, a perpendicular division 
of the cranium by a cutting instrument. 
Eccoprotic (ek-ko-prot'ik), a. [Gr. elc, 
out, from, and Icopros, dung.] Having the 
quality of promoting alvine discharges; lax- 
ative; loosening; gently cathartic. 
Eccoprotic (ek-kop-rot'ik), n. A medi- 
cine which purges gently, or which tends 
to promote evacuations by stool ; a mild 
cathartic. 

Eccremocarpus (ek'kre-mo-kar"pus), n. 
[Gr. ekkremes, hanging from or upon, and 
karpos, fruit.] A genus of climbing shrubs, 
nat. order Bignoniaceai, containing three 
species, natives of South America. They 
have twice-pinnatisect leaves with small 
membranaceous leaflets, and green or yel- 
low, llve-lobcd flowers. J?. scaber is oiilti- 
vaterl as an ornamental creeper. 
Eccrinology (ek-krln-oTo-jl), n. [Gr. ckhri- 
•no, to separate, to strain oft, and logos, dis- 
course.] In physiol, a treatise on the secre- 
tions of the body. 

Eccrisis (ek'kri-sls), n. [Gr. ek, out, and 
krino, to separate.] In mod. excretion of 
any exorementitions or morbific matter. 
Eccyesis (ek-ki-S'sis), n. [Gr. elckyeo, to be 
pregnant.] In obstetrics, extra-uterine foeta- 
tioii ; imperfect fmtation in some organ 
■ exterior to the uterus, as in one of the 
ovaria, the Ballopian tube, or the cavity of 
the abdomen. 

Eederon (ek'de-ron), n. [Gr. ek, out, and 
deros, sidn.] The outer layer of the integu- 
ment; the epithelial layer of mucous mem- 
brane; the epidennal layer of the skin: the i 
endodei-m is the deeper, dermal layer. 
Ecdysis (ek'di-sis), n. [Gr. ekdysis, a getting 
out, from ekdyo, to strip off— e/c, out of, and 
dyp, to enter. ] The act of putting off, com- 
ing out of, or emerging; the act of shedding 
or casting an outer coat or integument, as 
in the case of serpents, certain insects, Ac. : 
chiefly a zoological term. 

Echancrure (a-shafi-kriir;), n. A French 
; word employed by anatomists to designate 
depressions and notches of various shapes, 
observed on the surface or edges of bones. 
.Bunglison, 

Eche f I'ro'ji. Bach; every. Chaucer . 

Eehef ut [See Eke.] To add ; to add to ; 
to iacrea.se. ‘To echa it and to di'aw it out 
in length.’ Shak. 

Echea (ck'c-d), n.pl. [Gr„ from eoheS, to 
sound.] In ancient arch, the name which 
the ancients gave to the sonorous vases of 
bronze or earth, of a bell-like shape, which 
they used in the construction of their 
theatres to give greater power to the voices 
: of their actors. 

Echelon (esli'e-ldn), n. [.Fr., from ioholle; 
T^r. escala; L. scaZa., a ladder.] Milit. tke 
position of an ai’my in the form of steps, or 
with one division more advanced than an- 
other. The word echelon is used also in 
reference to nautical manoeuvres. When a 
fleet; is in echelon ii presents a wedge-form 
To the enemy, so , that the how-guns and 
; broadsides of the several ships can mutually 
defend each other. 

Echeloned (esh'e-lond), a. Noting an army 
formed in echelon. 

Echeneididffi (e-ken'e-id"i-de), n.pl. [See 
EoheneiS.] The sucking-fish or remora 
family, a sub-family of teleostean fishes, 
w'hich resemble in general character the 
Gadidse, and which, as the species have in 
general no spines in the rays of the fins, 
have been placed in the order Anacanthini. 
.See ICHENEIS. 

Echeneis (ek-e-ne'is), n. {Gi. echeneis, the 
: remora or sucking-fish (supposed to have 
the power of holding ship,?! back), from echo, 
to hold, and naws, a ship.] A genus of fishes 
^ remarkable for having the top of the head 
flattened and occupied by a laminated disc, 
composed of numerous transverse cartila- 
: ginous plates, the edges of which are spiny, 

, and directed obliquely backwards. By 
means of this apparatus these fishes attach 
themtelves to ships, large fishes as sharks. 


I and other Ijodies. H. Nanemtes (the pilot 
! suclcing-fish) is employed by the fislier- 
i men of the coast of Mozamlmiiie to take 
I marine turtles. A ring is fastened to tlie 
I taii, and a rope being attached to it, the 
sucking-fish is carried out by the llshcrmen 
in tlieir boat, in a ve.s.sel of water, and 
thrown into tlie sea where the turtles resort. 
Ill endeavouring to make its escape the fish 
I attaclies itself to tlie nearest turtle; aufl as 
I its adhesive powei-s are strong, both are 
hauled in together. Another species is the 
1 ii lioiiwm, the common remora or suck- 
I ing-fl.sh. See IlEMOKA. 

Echeveria (ech-e-ve'ri-a), n. [From Eche- 
I vm, a Mexican flower painter.) A genus 
1 of succulent plants, nut. order Crassiilacefe, 
i chiefly natives of Mexico. The briglitly- 
! coloured flowers are in loose racemes. The 
I species are placed by sonic hotanists in 
I Gotyledon. Alany of them are in cultivation 
1 in England, and they are esteemed as in- 
( eluding some of the most interesting ami 
lieautiful of greenliouse succulent plants. 
E. secimda and E. glauca are paiticularly 
ornamental dwarf herbaceous species. 
Echevette (ash- vet), n. [Fr.] A small 
hank, the tenth part of a large skein of cot- 
ton thread or yarn, and the twenty-second 
part of an ordinary skein of wool. 

Echidna (e-kid'na), n. A genus of Austra- 
lian monotrematous, toothless mammals, 
in size and general appearance resembling 
a large hedgehog, excepting th-it the spines 
are longer, and the muzzle is protracted and 
slender, witli a small aperture at the ex- 
tremity for the protrusion of a long flexible 
tongue. The habits of Echidna are noctur- 
nal; it burrows, having short strong legs 
with five toes, and feeds on insects, which ■ 
it catches by protruding its long sticky 
tongue. It is nearly allied to the Ornitho- 
rliyncluis. One species (E. hystrix), from 
its appearance, is popularly known as the 
Porciqmie Ant-eater. In several points 
the Ecliidna strikingly resembles the birds, 
especially in producing its young from eggs. 
Echidnine (e-kid'nin), n. [Gr. echidna, an 
adder.] Serpent poison; the secretion from 
the poison glands of the viper and other 
serpents. Echidnine is a clear, viscid, 
neutral, yellowish fluid, containing albu- 
men, mucus, fatty matter, and a yellow 
colouring principle ; and among its salts, 
phosphates and chlorides. Associated with 
the albumen is a peculiar nitrogenous body, 
to which the name echidnine is more parti- 
culai’ly ajiplied. The poisonous bag of a 
viper seldom contains more than 2 gi’ains 
of the poisonous liquid: .jJ- of a grain is 
sufficient to MU a small bird. 

Echimyd (e-kfmid), n. An individual of the 
genus Bohimys (which see). 

EcMm 3 ma ( e-ki-mi'na ), m. pi. A sub-family 
of tlie rodent sub-order Hystricidm, of which 
the genus Echirays is the type. The ground- 
pig belongs also to tliis sub-family. See 
Echimys. 

Echimys (S-kl'mis), n. [Gr. echinos, a hedge- 
hog, and my, 9, a mouse.] A genus of South 
American rodent quadrupeds, coirespond- 
ing ill some of their characters with dor- 
mice, but differing from them in having the 
tail scaly, and the fur coarse and mingled 
with flattened spines. Some of the species 
are known as spiny rats, the family being 
allied to the porcupines. Written also 
Echinomys. 

Echinate, EcMnated (erkiu'at, e-Wn'at-ed), 
a: [L. echinus, a hedgehog.] Set wiWi 
prickles; prickly, like a hedgehog; having 
sharp points ; bristled'; as, an eehiimted 
pericarp. 

Echinidsa (e-klii'i-de), n. pL [Gr. echinos, a 
hedgehog, and eidos, resemblance.] A family 
of invertebrates comprehending those mar- 
ine animals popularly known by the name 
of sea-eggs or sea-ureliins. See EoHlNus. 
EcMnidan (e-kln'i-dan), «. An animal of 
the family Echinldai. 

Echmltal (e-Mnlt-al), a. Relating to or 
like an echinite or the eehinites. 

Echinite (e-Mn'it), M. [See Echinus. ] A 
fossil sea-urchin or cidaris. These fossils 
vary greatly in form and structure, and are 
accordingly arranged into many sub-genera. 
They are found in all formations, but they 
are most abundant and best preserved in 
the chalk, some being exceedingly beauti- 
ful. 

Echlnocactus (e-Mn'6-kak-tus), n. [Gr. 
echinos, a hedgehog, and kaMos, a prickly 
plaiit. ] A genus of cactaceous plants, inha- 
biting Mexico and South America, The 
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, species are rernarkable for the siiignlarforinS 
of their stems, which are fluted and ribbed 
or tubercnlated. 
Tlie stitf spines are 
in clusters on 
woolly cushions. 
The flowers are 
large mid showy. 
They are fre(iuent- 
ly met with In cul- 
tivation. 

Echinococcus (6- 
kin'o-kok"kus), n. 
pi. EciiinococcKfi- 

km'o-kok"si), n. 
[Gr. cchin/n, ; a, 
hedgehog, and kok- 
V.irieg.’Ucti-flov.'ereci Echino- a btriy,] III 
cactus (£. ceHteterius). physiol. one of tile 
larval forma [seoli- 
ces) of the ttqje - worm of the dog {Tamm 
Echinococcus), commonly known us hyda- 
tid.s, wliicli occur in man, commonly in the 
liver, and cause serious disease. 
Echmoderm (e-kin'd-derrn), «. [Gr. eekinos, 
a hedgehog, and derma, skin.] A marine. 
animal of the class ICehinodermata. 
Echinodermal (e-kin'o-derm-al), a. Belat- 
ing to the Uchiuodermata. 

The harder, spine*claci, or echinodermal species, 
perplex the most patient and perseverinj;' dissector- 
by the extreine complexity and diversity ot tliejr con-, 
stituent parts. ■ Orven. 

Echtnodermata (e-k!n'6-dt!r'’ma-ta), n. pi. 
A class of invertehrated animals character- 
ized by having a tough integument in which 
lime is depo.sited as graimluB (as in the 
star-fish and sea-oiictnnber), or so as to 
form a i-igid test like that of the sea-urchin; 
and by the radial arrangement of all the 
parts of the adult, e.xcept the digestive 
system of the sea-urchin. A water system, 
usually coininunicating with the e.xterior, 
opens into the ambulacra or tubular feet, 
which are the locomotive organs, and are 
put into use by being distended with fluid. 
Their development is accompanied with 
metamoiphosis, and the embryo show,? a 
distinctly bilatei-al aspect. On tins account, 
and because the adult arises as a secondary 
growth within the xu’hnitive embryo, the 
Echinodermata are now removed from tlie 
Cnvierian Badiata, .and classed with the 
Scolecida in the sub-kingdom Annuloida 
'The sexes are distinct. The class is divided 
into seven orders-— the Echinoidea (sea- 
urchins), Asteroidea (star-fishes), Ophjnroi- 
dea (sand-stars and brittle-stars), Orinoidea. 
(feather-stars), Cystidea (extinct), Blastoi-. 
dea (extinct), and Holothnroidea (sea-cu- 
cumbers). Ail are marine. 
Echinodermatous (e-khi'6-der"ma-tus), a. 
Same as Echinodermal. 
Eclunoidea(e-kin-oid'e-a), n.pl. [Gr. echinos, 
a hedgehog, and eidos, fonn.] An order ■ 
of Echinodermata, comprising the sea- 
urchins. 

Echinomys (e-km'o-mis), n. See EGHiJn'.s. 
EcMnophora (e-kin-of o-ra), M. [Gr. echinos, 
a hedgehog, and pherd, to bear.] A genna, 
of hardy herbaceous perennials, nat. order 
b'mbelllferffi, more or less covered with 
spines, especially at the base of the flowers. 
'The species are found in the Mediten-anean 
region. One species is said to have been 
found in the south of England. 

Echinops (e-kln'ops), n. [Gr, echinos, a 
hedgehog, and cprf6-, appearance.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Compositaj. The species 
are annual, but chiefly perennial plants. 
One species is known by the name of the 
globe-thistle; the irabe.scence of another 
forms the substance called Spani.sh tinder. 
Echinorhynchus (e-kin'6-ring"kus). n. [Gr. 
echinos, a hedgehog, and r/H/«cAox, snout.]. 
A genus of intestinal worms, the only mem- 
bers of the Acanthocepbala, or thorn-headed 
family, living in the digestive organs of- 
verteln-ated animals, and sometimes found 
in the abdominal cavity. 

EcMnostachys (e-kl-nos'ta-kis), n. [Gr. 
echinos, a hedgehog, and stachys, a head of - 
flowers.] A genus of fossil ijlants found in 
the new red sandstone, supposed to be akin 
to the TyphaCeio, or reed-maces. 

Echinozoa (e-kfno-z6"a), n. Same as Aniiu- 
loida, 

EchiHUlate (e-ldn'u-lat), a. [See Eohinxis. ]' 
In bat. possessing spines. 

Echinus (e-kin'us), n. [L.; Gr. echinos, a 
hedgehog, also a sea-urchin.] 1. A genus of 
annuloids. Constituting the type of the class,. 
Echinodermata. Tlie body is covered u-ith a 
test or shell, often beset with movable sidiiea. 


Wj-'icig, wli, lo/iig; zh, azure,— See KEY. 
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orin'U'Wes. 'i'lia test consists of ten ineri- 
dMiiiril zones ot doiiiilt! I’ows of oiilenreous 
platijs Jittiijsr cacli otlier accurately. In live 
of the zones there are little apertures for the 


At the parting 

All tlie chiircli echoed. Skak. 


2. To he sounded back, ‘ Echoing noise.’ 
Blackmore. 



Sea-urchin {Echzmis esadefitiis). 


protrusion of muscular ttibes, which serve as 
feet. The rnoutli is armed with calcareous 
teeth, and opens into a gullet, wdiich eon- 
duete to a distinct stomach, tvhence pro- 
ceeds a convoluted intestine terminating in 
a vent. It is popularly called the Sea- 
•icrehin or Soa-egg. There are several species, 
and some of them eatable.— 2. In hot. a 
prickly head or 
top of a plant; 
an echinated 
pericarp.— 51. In 
arch, an orna- 
ment of the 
form of an Echiiiu.s. 

egg, alternating 

with an anchor-shaped or dart-shaped or- 
nament, peculiar to the ovolo moulding, 
whence that moulding is sometimes called 
echinus. 

EeMum CekT-um),,». [Gr. eohion, from eeMs, 
the viper.] Viper’s bugloss, ,a genus of 
plants, nat. order Boraginaceffi. Above fifty 
species liave been described, TJiey are large 
hispid or scabrous herbs, with entire leaves 
and white, red, or blue flow'ers in racemes. 
They are natives of Southern Europe and 
Western Asia. E. mlgare is common on 
waste ground and on light soils in England; 
E. plantugineuvi is a native of .Ter.sey. 

ScllO (e'ko), n. [L. echo; Gr. echo, from echo, 
asound of any sort, whence ec/icd, to sound.] 
1. A sound reflected or reverberated from a 
solid body; sound returned ; repercussion 
of sound; as, an echo from a distant hill, 

The babbling «(■/!{» mocks tlie hounds, 
Replying shrilly to the vfcll-usned horns, 

As if a double bunt were heard at once. Shak. 
Which makes appear tlie songs I made 
, As out of weaker times. Tennyson. 

Sound being piroduced by waves or pulses 
. of the air, when such a wave meets an op- 
posing surface, as a wall, it is reflected like 
light and proceeds in another direction, and 
the sound so heard is an echo. When the 
echo of asound returns to the point whence 
the sound originated, the reflecting surface 
is at right angles to a line drawn to it from 
that point. An oblique surface sends the 
echo of a sound oil in another direction, so 
that it may be heard elsewhere, though not 
at the point where the sound originated. 
If the direct and reflected sounds succeed 
eaoli other with great rapidity, which hap- 
pens when the reflecting surface is near, the 
echo only clouds the original sound, but is 
not heard distinctly, and it is such Indistinct 
echoes which interfere with the hearing in 
churches and other large buildings. An 
Interval of about one-ninth of a second is 
necessary to discriminate two successive 
sounds; and as sound passes through the 
: atmosphere at the rate of about 1125 feet 
in a second, ^ of 1126, or about 62 feet, will 
be the least distance at which an echo can 
he heard. The wall of a house or the ram- 
part of a city, the surface of a cloud, a wood, 
rocks, mountains, valleys, produce echoes. 
Some echoes are remarkable for their fre- 
quency of repetition.— 2. In cZass. 'tngth. a 
nymph, the daughter of the Air and Earth, 
who, for love of Narcissus, pined away till 
nothing remained of her hut her voice. 

; iSweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen 
Within thy airy shell. Milton, 

S. In arch, a vault or arch for redoubling 
aounds.— 4 ^Repetition with assent; close, 
jjuifatiou, either in words or sentiments,— 
S. ;ln music, the repetition of a melodic 
phrase, frequently written for the organ on 
: accQuut of the facility with which it can be 
produced by the stops. 

Edho (e'ko), ul 1. To resound; to reflect 
sotmd;; aSj tlie hall echoed with acclamations, 


I Sounds whicli fc/u’ fartlier west 

Thim your sires’ ' Islands of the Blest.’ ByroJi. 

S. To produce a sound tliat reverberates; to 
give out a loud sound. 

Drums and trumpets er/ii) loudly, 

Wave the cninson l;iaiiners proudly. Lon'.'J'dloio, 

Echo (e'ltb), V. t. 1. To reverliei'ato or scud 
back, as sound; to return, as what has been 
uttered. 

Those peals are echoeiihy the Trojan throng’. 

IJiryden. 

2. To repeat with assent; to adopt as one’s 
own sentiments or opinion. 

They would have echoed the praises of the men 
whom they envied, and then have sent to the news- 
papers libels upon them. Macaulay. 

Echometer (e-kom'et-6r), n. [Gr. echos, 
.sound, and metron, measure. ] In nmsic, a 
scale or rule, with several lines thereon, 
serving to measure the duration of sounds 
and to iind their intervals and ratios. 
Echometry (e-kora'et-ri), n. 1. The art or 
act of measuring the duration of sounds.— 
2. The art of constnicting vaults to produce 
echoes. 

Eclaircise (e-khlr'siz), v.t. pret. A; pp. eclair- 
cised; ppr. eclair cising. [I'r. eclairoir, from 
clair, clear. See ChEAR.] To make clear; 
to e.vplain; to clear up what is not under- 
stood or raisimderstood. [Hare.] 
]6claircissement (a-khlr-sis-miiu), vi. r>’’r.l 
Explanation; the clearing up of anything 
not before understood. 

[ Nay, madam, you shall stay . . . till he has made 
an e'elaircissement of his love to you. JVycherly. 

Eclampsy (ek-lamp'si), n. [Gr, eklampsis, a 
shining, from cAZai»po,to shine— e/c, out, and 
lampij, to shine.] A flashing of light before 
tlie eyes; rapid convulsive motions, espe- 
cially of the mouth, eyelids, and lingers— 
symptomatic of epilepsy; hence, epilepsy 
Itself. 

^elat (a-kla), n. [Er., a splinter, noise, cla- 
mour, brightness, magniflcenee.frnmccZsfcr, 
to split, to shiver, to make a great noise, to 
sparkle, to glitter; Pr. esclatar, Walloon 
sMate, from O.H.G. sMeizan, G. schleissen, 
schlitzen, to split It is easy to understand 
how, the sense of breaking into shivers, 
passes into those of making a noise and 
sliining brilliantly.] 1. A burst, as of ap- 
Idanse ; acclamation ; approbation ; as, his 
speech was received with great Helat — 
2. Brilliancy of success; splendour of effect;, 
lustre; as, the 6alat of a, great achievement. 
S. Eenown; glory. 

Yet tlie ^clat it gave was enough to turn the head 
of a man less presumptuous than Egmont. 

Prescoti, 

Eclectic (ek-lek'tik), «. [Qv. elclekWcos—ex, 
and fego, to choose.] Selecting; choosing; 
not original nor following anyone model or 
leader, hut choosing at will from the doc- 
trines, works, (&c., of others; specifically 
applied to certain philosophers of antiquity 
who did not attach themselves to any par- 
ticular sect, but selected from the opinions 
and pilnciples of each what they thought 
solid and good. 

Eclectic (ek-lek'tik), n. One who follows an 
eclectic method in philosophy, science, re- 
ligion, and the like; specifically, (a) a fol- 
lower of the ancient eclectic philosophjr. See 
the adjective. (6) A Christian who believed 
the doctrine of Plato conformable to the 
spirit of the gospel. 

Eclectically (ek-lek'tik-al-li), ado. By way 
of choosing or selecting; to the manner of 
the eclectical philosophers. 

Eclecticism (ek-lek'ti-sizm), n. The act, 
doctrine, or practice of an eclectic. 
Eclectism (ek-lek'tizm), n. [Er. eelectisme.l 
iSame as Eclecticism. 

Eclegm (ek-lem'), n. [L. ecUgma; Gr. ek- 
Uigma, an electuary— efc, out, up, and leicho, 
to lick] A medicine made by the incor- 
poration of oils with syrups. 

EcllpsareoE (e - klip -sa' re-on), n. [See 
Eopipse.] An instrument for explaining 
the phenomena of eclipses. 

Eclipse (e-klips'), n. [h. ecUpsis; Gr. ekleip- 
sis, defect, from eMeipo, to fail— e/i, out, and 
leipo, to leave.] 1. In astron. an intercep- 
tion or obscuration of the light of the sun, 
moon, or other luminous body, by the inter- 
vention of some other body either between 
it and the eye or between the luminous body 
and that illuminated by it; thus, an eclipse 
of the sun is caused by the intervention of 


Pate, tor, fat, fall; ; me, met, h6r; , pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, biiH; 



the moon, which totally or partially hides 
the sun’s disc; an eclipse of the moon is 
occasioned by the shadow of the earth, 
wdiich falls on it and obscures it in wliole 
or in part, but does not entirely conceal it. 
The number of eclipses of the sun and moon 
cannot be fewer than two nor more than 
seven in one year. The most usual number 



I, Solar Eclipse. 2, Lunar Eclipse. 


S, Sun. M, Moon. E, Earth. «, Umbra, or tottil 

obscuration, p, Penumbra, or partial obscuration. 

is four, and it is rare to have more than six. 
Jupiter’s satellites are eclipsed by passing 
through his shadow, and they frequently 
pass over his disc and eclipse a portion of 
his surface. See Occult ATiON.—rfjMmZar 
and central eclipses. See Annular.— 

2. Darkness; obscuration; as, his glory has 
suffered an eclipse. 

All the posterity of our first parents suffered a per- 
petual eclipse of spiritual life. Raleigh. 

He (Earl Hakon) was zaalou-s, in season and out of 
-season, to bring back those who in that eclipse of the 
old faith had either gone over to Christianity or pre- 
ferred to ‘ trust in themselve.s.’ to what he considered 
the true fold. Edin.ResK 

Eclipse (e-kiip.s'), r.t. pret. A pp. eclipsed; 
ppr. eclvimng. 1. ’To cause the obscuration 
of; to darken or hide, as a heavenly body; 
as, the moon eclipses the sun.— 2. To cloud; 
to darken; to obscure; to throw into the 
shade; to degrade; to disgrace. 

I. therefore, for the moment, omit all inquiry how 
far the Mariolatry of the early Church did indeed 
eclipse Chri.st. Raskin. 

Another now hath to liimself engross'd 

. All pow'r, and us eclipsed. Milton. 

3. To extinguish. ‘Born to eclipise thy life.’ 
Shale. [Rare.] 

Eclipse (e-klips'), v.i. To suffer an eclipse. 

The labouring moon 

Eclipses at their charms. Milton. 

Ecliptic (6-klip'tilc), n. [I’r. ecUptiqw; L. 
linea eoliptioa, the ecliptic line, or line in 
which eclipses take place. See Ecliptic, 
a. ] 1. A great circle of the sphere supposed 
to be drawn through the middle of the 
zodiac, making an angle with the equinoctial 
of about 23° 27', which is the sun’s greatest 
declination. The ecliptic is the apparent 
path of the sun, hut as to reality it is the 
earth which moves, the ecliptic is the path 
or way among the fixed stars which the . 
earth in its orbit appears to describe to an 
eye placed in the sun. . The angle of inclin- 
ation of the equator and ecliptic is called 
the obliquity of the ecliptic. It has been 
subject to a small irregular diminution since 
the time of the earliest observations on 
record. In 1839 it was 23° 27' 46". Its mean 
diminution per century is about 48".— r2. In 
geog. a great circle on the terrestrial globe, 
an.swering to and falling within the plane 
of the celestial ecliptic.— Plane of the eclip- 
tic, an imaginary plane which passes through 
the ecliptic, and is indefinitely extended. 
In this plane the earth’s orbit is situated. 
Eclijitic (e-klip'tik), a. [L. ecligticus; Gr. 
eJcleiptikos, belonging to eclipse. See 
Eclipse.] l. Pertaining to or described by 
the ecliptic.— 2. Pertaining to an eclipse.—; 
Ecliptic conjunction, is when t!ie moon is 
to conjunction with the sun at the time of 
new moon, both luminaries having then the 
same longitude or right ascension.— Erfiptie 
limits, the greatest distances at which the 
moon can be from her nodes in order that 
an eclipse of the sun or moon mayhappem 
Eclogue (ek'log), n. [Gr. cUoge, choice, se- 
lection, from elclegp, to select.] In poetry, 
a pastoral composition, in which shepherds ; 
are Introduced conversing with each other; 
a bucolic; as, the arfogi{e,s of Virgil. . 

Eclysis (ek'Ii-sis), n. [Gr. eZ;, out, and Zj/o, 
to loose.] In music, depression; thelower- 
ing of the sound of a string three quarter 
tones. 

Economic, Economical (e-kon-om'ik, e-kon- 
om'ik-al), a. [See Economy.] l,t Relating 


oil, pound; 
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ECONOMICALLY 


ECTYPB 


or pertaining to the household; clcimestio. 
‘Ill thisd'c'/mf/mif;alimsforiiuw’(ii£ni-iissorf(i{l 
matrimony). Milton.-~2. i’ertainlng to the 
regulation of houstihold concerns. 

And (loth employ her economic art, 

And busy care, her household to preserve. 

Sir y. Davies. 

S, Managing domestic or public pecuniary 
concerns with frugality; as, an economical 
housekeeper; an ecmwmiaal mini.ster or 
administration.— 4. Erugal; regulated by 
frugality: not wuisteful or extravagant; as, 
an economical use of money. ‘ Wltli eoono- 
flw'c care to save a pittance.’ Harte.— 5. lie- 
luting to the science of economics or politi- 
cal economy; relating to the means of living, 
or to what is connected therewith; relating 
to commodities used by man; as, economic 
theories; economic geology or botany. (In 
this sense generally in form economic.) 

There was no economical distress in. England to 
prompt the enterprises of colonization. Palfrey. 

Stn. Frugal, sparing, saving, thrifty, careful. 
Economically (G-kon-om'ik-al-li), ado. With 
economy; with frugality. 

Economics (e-kon-om'iks), n. 1. The science 
of household affairs or of domestic manage- 
ment.— 2. The science of tite useful applica- 
tion of the wealth or material resources of 
a country; political economy. ‘ .Politics and 
economies. ' Knox. 

Economist (e-kon'oni-ist), n, 1. One who 
manages domestic or otlier concerns with 
frugauty; one wlio expends money, time, or 
liibour judiciously, and without wa.ste. 

Very few people are good economists of their for- 
tune, and still fewer of their time. Lord Chesterjield. 

2. One versed in economics or tlie science 
of political economy. 

Ecouomization(e-kon'om-iz-a"shoii),n. The 
act of ecouomming; economy; saving. 

To the extent tliat augmentation of mass results in 
a greater retention of heat, it effects an economisa- 
tion of force. JL Spencer. 

Economize (e-kon'om-iz), v.i. pret. & pp. 
economized; ppr. economizing. To man.-ige 
pecuniary concerns witli frugality; to use 
economy; to reduce one’s expenditure, ‘ He 
does not know how to economize.’ Smart, 
Economizer (s-kon'om-iz-6r), n. One who 
economizes ; an apparatus for eenuomiziug 
fuel or heat. 

Economize (e-kon'om-iz), v.t. To use with 
pmclenoe; to expend with fnigality; as, to 
economize one’s income. 

To manage and economise the use of circulating 
medium. IValsk. 

Economy (e-kon'o-mi), n. [L. oeconmnia, Gr. 
oikonomia—oikos, house, and nomos, hiw, 
rule.] 1. The management, regulation, and 
government of a household; especiidly, the 
management of tlie pecuniary concerns of 
a household. Hence— 2. A frugal and judi- 
cious use of money; that management wliich 
expends money to advantage and inonrs no 
waste; frugality in the necessary expendi- 
ture of money. It differs from parsimony, 
which implies an iiniiroper saving of ex- 
])en,se. Economy includes also a prudent 
management of all the means by which pro- 
perty is saved or accumulated, a judicious 
application of time, of labour, and of tlie 
instniments of labour. 

I h,ive 110 other nation of economy than that it is 
the parent of liberty and ease. Swift. 

3. The disposition or arrangement of any 
work; the system of rules and regulations 
which control any work, whether divine or 
human. 

This economy must be observed in the minutest 
parts of an epic poem. Dryden, 

Specifically, (a) the operations of nature in 
the generation, nutrition, and i>reservation 
of animals and plants; the regular, harmo- 
nious system in accordance with which the 
functions of living animals and plants are 
.performed; as, the animal economy; the 
vegetable economy. (&) The regulation and 
disposition of the internal affairs of a state 
or nation, or of any department of govern- 
;■ '.meiit,.'"' 

The Jews already had a Sabbath, which as citizens 
and subjects of that economy they were obliged to 
keep, and did keep. Paley, 

:: ^Domestic economy. See DOMESTIO.— Poh'- 
: tioal economy. See PouTiOAii. 

E converso (e kon-ver'so). [L.] On the con- 
toary; on the other hand. 

(a-koi‘-sha), n. [Fr.] lo. painting 
ancl scMip. the subject, man or animal, flayed 
or deprived of its skin, so that the muscu- 
lar system is exposed for the purposes of 
: study, the study of the muscular system 


being one of the greatest importance to the 
artist. 

l^cossaise (ii-kos-fiz), n. [Pr.J Uance music 
in the Scotch style. 

Eco.state (e-kos'tat), a. In hot. a term ap- 
plied to leaves that have no central rib or 
cos til. 

&OUte (a-kdt), n. [.P’r. , a place for listening. ] 
In/orf. a small gallery made in front of tin; 
glacis for the shelter of troops designed to 
annoy or interrupt the miners of tlie enemy. 
Eopliasist (ek'fa-sis), i/,. fGr. elpkasis, a de- 
claration -eir, out, and phemi, to declare.] 
An explicit deelarntion. 

Ecplllysis (ek'ffl-.si8). n. [Gr. ekphlyzd, to 
bubble up.] In pathol. vesicular eruption, 
confined in its action to tlie .surface. 
Eephonemat (ek-fd-ne'ma), n. [Gr. r.lcphd- 
neina, a tiling called out--c/c, out, anil 
phCmii, a sound, tiio voice.] J.n rhel. a iireak- 
ing out of tlie voice with some interjectioual 
particle. 

Ecplionesist (ek-fo-ne'sis).u.. [Gr. ckphdnesu, 
pronunciation, exclmnation— c/.-, out, and 
gthOne, the voice. | An animated or passion- 
ate exclauiation. 

Ecphora(ek'fo-ra), 7i.. |Gr. ek, ont,andp/«o-d, 
to carry.] .fn arch, the projection of any 
member or nionUlin.g before tlie face of tlie 
member or moulding next below it. 
Ecphractic (ek-frak'tik), a. [Gr. ekphrakti- 
kos, fit to clear obstructions, from ckphmssd, 
to clear away filistructions— cl’, out, and 
plmtssu, t(.) inclose.] In mcd. .serving to 
dissolve or attenuate, and so to remove ob- 
striictions ; deohstriient. 

Ecphractic (ek-frak'tik), n. A medicine 
which fli.ssolvc.s or atteimates viscid matter 
and removes obstructions. 
Ecpliyraa(ek'ii-ma),7i. [Gr. ctp7i?/d,tospi’ing 
out.] In pathol. a cutaneous excrescence, 
as a caruncle. 

Eepyesis (ek-jn-e'sis), n. [Gr. ekpyed, to sup- 
purate.] Inpathol. ahiimid scali; impetigo, 
ifecraseur (a-krU-zCr), n. [Fr. derascr, to 
ciush to pieces.] .fn simj. an instrument for 
removing tumours or m.aliguant growths. 
It consists of a fine chain, wliich is placed 
round the base of the tumour and gTadually 
tightened by a screw or i-ack till it passes i 
through the structure. It is used in eases 
of cancer of the tongue, of piles, polypi, &e. 
Ecstasis (ek'sta-sis), n. [Gr.] Ecstasy. 
Ecstasize (ek'sta-siz), v.t. To fill with ecstasy 
or excessive joy. F. Butler. [Hare.] 
Ecstasy (ek'sta-si), n. [Gr. elcstasie, from 
eaist.Smi, to change, to put out of place— ac, 
and histemi, to stand. 

Note the futichisin wrapped up in the etymologie.s 
of these Greek words. Catalepsy, a seizing of tlie 
body by some spirit or demon, who holds it rigid. 
Mestasy, a displacement or removal of tlie soul from 
tile body, into which the demon enters and causes 
strange laughing, crying, or contortions. It is not 
ntetaplior, but the liter, il belief in agliost-woild, wincli 
lias given rise to such words as these, and to such 
expressions as, ' a man beside himself or transported,’ 
John fisPe.j 

1. A state in which the mind is carried away 
as it were from the body; a trance; a state, 
in which the functions of the senses are sus- 
pended by the oontemplation of some extra- 
ordinary or supernatural object. 

Wliether wliat we call ecwlasy be not dreaming with 
our eyes open, I leave to be examined. Pocke, 

There were at that period .some Iiouscs built upon 
a certain liigli bank called Rialto, and tlie boat being 
driven by the wind was ancliored in a inarsliy place, 

1 wlien St. Mark, sn.atclied into ecstasy, heard the 
1 voice of an angel saying to him, ‘Peace be to thee, 

I Mark; liere shall tliy body rest.’ Ruskin. 

2. Excessive joy; I’apture; a degree of de- 
i light that arrests th e whole mind ; excessive 

elevation and absorption of mind; extreme 
delight; as, a pleasing ecstasy; the ecstasy 
of love. 

He on the tender g^rass 

Would sit and hearken even to ecstasy. Milton. 

3. f Excessive grief or anxiety. 

Better be with the de.ad ... 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy, S/tak. 

4. t Madness; distraction. 

Hinder them from what this ecstasy 
May now provoke them to. Skak, 

5. In med. a species of catalepsy, in which 
the person remembers, after the paroxysm 
i,s over, the ideas he had during the fit. 

Ecstasy! (ek'sta-si), v.t. To fill, as with rap- 
ture or enthusiasm. 

They were .so ecs/as^cd with joy, that they made 
tile heavens ring with ttiumpliant shouts and accla- 
mations. Scott. 

Ecstatic, Ecstatical (ek-stat'ik, ek-stat'ik- 


ch, chain; eh, fie. lod/i; 


j,job; n, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, f/ien; th, thin; 


ill), a. 1, Pertaining to or resulting from 
ecstasy; suspending the senses; entrancing. 

In pensive trance, and aiigui.sh, and ecstatic 6t. 

Milton, 

2. Itapturou.-,; triuisporfiiig; ravisliiiig; de- 
lightful beyond measure; as, ecstatic bliss 
or joy. ‘ A’esfetfA’ dreams.’ /-’opt!.— 3. f Tend- 
ing to e.xternal objects. 

I find in me a great deal of ecstatical love, which 
continually carries me out to good witliout myself. 

A oms'. 

Ecstatically (ck-stfit'ik-al-li), udr. in fin 
ec, static manner; ravishingly; raptiironsiy. 
Ectasis (ek'ta-sis), n. |Gr. eklasi.<i. extension, 
from ekteind, to .stretch out— fik, out, and 
teind, to stretcii.] In rhet. the lengthening 
of a .syilalilo from short to long. 

EctWlpsis (ek-thlips'is), n. [Gr. clcthlipsis, 

;i squeezing out, from ekthlibd—elc, out, ami 
ihiidd, to press.] In Latin pros, tiie elision 
of tlie final syllable, of a word ending in m, 
when tlie next word begins with a vowel. 
Ecthyma (ek'tlii-ma or ek-thi'ma), n. [Gr. 
ekthyma, a pustule,] Inpathol. an eruption 
of i>implf,s. 

Ectohlast (ek'to-bliist), n. [Gr. cMm, out- 
side, iuid hlastos, buil, germ.] In physiol. 
the membi’fme composing the walls of a ceil, 
as distinguished from 5nc.s’ohto,sf, tile nucleus, 
entoblast, the nucleolus, and from entostho- 
blast, tlie cell within the nucleolus. 
Ectocarpacese, Ectocarpess (ek'to-kiir-iia"- 
se-e, ek-tfj-kiir'pe-e), n. pi. [Or. elctos, out- 
side, and Jtarpos, fruit.] A family of sea- 
weeds of the order Fucoidofo. They are 
olive-coloured, articulated, (lliform, with 
sporanges (producing ciliated zoospores) 
either external, attached to the jointed 
ramuli, or formed out of some of the inter-, 
stitial cells. 

Ectocyst (ck'to-sist), n. [Gr. ektos, outside, 
and kystis, a bladder.] luzooi. the external 
integumentary layer of the Polyzoa. 
Ectoderm (ek'to-derm), ii. [Gr. ektos, out- 
side, and derma, skin.] In anat. an outer, 
layei’ or membrane, as the epidermal layer 
of the skin. 

The Cielenterata may be defined as .animals whose 
alimentary canal communicates freely witli tliegeneral 
cavity of the body (‘somatic cavity '). The body is 
essentially composed of two layers or ineinliranes, an 
outer layer ot ectoderm, and an inner layer orendo* 
derm. IJ. A. Nicholson, 

Ectodermal,Ectoderinic(ek-to-derm'a].ek- 
to-derm'ik). a. Belonging to the ectodenn. 
Ectoparasite (elc-to-pa'rii-sit), n. [Gr. ektos, 
outside, and E. para.siie.] A parasitic ani- 
mal infesting the outside of animals, as op- 
posed to endtqmmsitc, whicli lives in the 
body. 

Ectopia, Ectopy (ek-to'pi-a, ek'to-pi), n. 
[Gr. uk, out, and topos, place.] In pathol. 
morbid displacement of parts, usually con- 
genital; as, ectopy of the heart or of the 
bladder. 

Ectosarc (ok'to-siirk), n. [Gr. ektos, outside, 
and sarx, sarkos, llesh.] In zool. the outer 
transparent sarcocle-layer of certain rhizo- 
pods, such as the Amceha. 

Ectozoa (ek'to-zo-a), n. pi. [Gr. ektos, out- 
side, and zdon, a living being.] A term in- 
troduced in contradistinction to Fntozoa, 
to designate those parasites, as lice, tick.s, 
m.any entomostracous crustaceans, &c., 
which infest the external iiarts of otlier 
animals. The term merely has reference to 
the habitation of the animals, and does not, , 
express an,v affinity among the animals in- 
cluded in it. 

Ectropiuin (ek-tro'pi-um), n. [Gr. cktrepd, 
to evert.] Inpathol, an unnatural eversion 
of the eyelids. 

Ectrotic (ek-trot'ik), a. [Gr. cktrotikos, from 
ektiiroskd, to cause abortion— efc, out, and 
titroskd, to wound.] In med. preventing the 
development or causing the abortion of a 
disease; as, the ectrotic method of treatment 
of small-pox. 

Ectylotlc (ck-ti-lot'ik), a. [Gr. ek, out, and 
tyloR, a knot.] In itied. a term applied to a 
substance having a tendency to lemove cal- 
losities or indurations of the skin. 

Ectylotic (ek-ti-lot'ik), «. In wed. any sub- 
stance, as nitrate of silver, having a ten- , 
deney to remove callosities or indurations 
of the skin, as wart.s, &c. 

Ectypal (ek-tip'al), a. [SecEciYPE.] Taken 
from the original; imitated. ‘ Exemplars 
of ail tile eofi/paf copies.’ MUs. 

Ectype (ek'tip), n, [Gr. ektypos, worked in 
high relief ~e/f, out, -ancl typos, stamp, : . 
figure.] 1. A reproduction of, or very close, 
resemblance to, an original; opposed to 
prototype. 

w, wig; wh, whig; zh, aziu'e. — See Key 
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nn effy/e of the 
/■my Cyr. 


Some reRardetl him (Klopstock) 
ancient proplietis. 

2. In arck a copy in relief or enibossed. 
Eetypograpliy (ek-tip-o.si'ra-Ji), n. lih\ clc~ 
timm, worked in relief, and 'jrapho, to 
write.] A niethod of ,et<:;liii).£? in which tlie 
lilies are in relief upon the plate iirstead of 
heiiii? .Slink into it, 

Ecumenic, Ecumenical (e-Uu-nien'ik, e-ku- 

rnen'ik-al), a. (L emmienUm, Gr. oiknumeivi- 
Jens, liortaiiiing to all the halritiible earth, 
frnni o/A-fi.s', a hniiitation.J General; univer- 
sal; as, rminenical council, that ia, aneccle- 
fda.sticnl council regarded as representing 
the whole Christian Church, or the Catholic 
Dhiireh as opposed to heretical and merely 
local sects. The designation is claimed by 
Komaii Catholics as appropriate to their 
clmreh. 

feurie (a-kii-re), n. [Fr.] A stable; a covered 
place for liur.ses. 

Ecsema (ek'ze-ma), n. [Gr., from alczco, to 
lioil out— cA", out, and za6, to Iniil.] An 
eruptive disease of the skin, preceded by 
redness, heat, and itching of the part. In 
course of time the minute vesicles burst 
and discharge a thin acrid fluid, which often 
gives rise to excoriation. The severest form 
of the disease is due to the effect of mer- 
cury on the system; hut the disease is like- 
wise caused by exposure of the skin to irri- 
tating 8Uh.stances, as in the case of the hands 
of grocers from working amongst raw sugars. 
— Eczema epizootica, foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease (wliich see), 

Eczematous (ek-ze'ma-tus), a. Pertaining 
to or produced by eczema; as, eezenuitous 
eruptioms. 

-Ed. An affix to %veak or new verbs, showing 
past time -an attenuated form of deii or 
did. This affix is a relic of reduplication, 
the oldest method of forming the past tense 
of Aryan verbs. See Dip. Its identity with 
did is very clearly seen in. Gothic salho- 
dSd-imi, tami-ded-um, where Gothic ded= 
English did, and um-vm, wherefore salbo- 
d<id-7»n,= salve-did-we, tami-dSd-um = tarae- 
did-wo. 

Edacious (e-da'shus), a. [L, edax, from edo, 
to eat.] Eating; given to eating; greedy; 
voracious. 

Edaeiously (e-da'shus-li), adv. Greedily; 
voraciously. 

Edaciousness {e-da'shus-nes), n. Edacity. 
Edacity (e-das'i-ti), n. [L. edaoitas, from 
edax, from edo, to eat.] Greediness; vora- 
city; ravenoiisness; rapacity. [Rare.] 

If thou h.ivo any vendible faculty, nay, if thou have 
but editcity and loquacity, come. Carlyle. 

Edaphodont(e-daf'6-ilont),w. [Gr. ednjihos, 
foundation, and odous, odontos, a tooth.] 
One of a group of fossil chimseroid fishes, 
from the greensand chalk and tertiary strata. 
Edda (ed'da), n. [leel. , great-grandmothei’. 

A name given to the book by Bishop Bryn- 
julf Sveinsson, to indicate that it is the 
mother of all Scandinavian poetry.] A book 
containing a system of old Scandinavian 
mythology, with nareatives of exploits of 
tile gods and heroes and some accomit 
of the religious doctrines of the ancient 
Scandinavians. ‘Saemuiid, one of the early 
Christian priests there (in Iceland), who 
perhaps had a lingering fondness for Pa- 
ganism, collected certain of their old 
pagan songs, just about becoming obsolete 
there— poems or chants of a mythic, pro- 
phetic, mostly all of a religious character; 
this is what Norse critics call the Elder m 
. Poetic Edda. Edda, a word of uncertain 
etymology, Is thought to signify Ancestress. 

. Snorro iiturleson, an Iceland gentleman, an 
exteemely notable persoiiagej educated by 
this Saemund’s grandson, took in hand next, 
near a century afterwards, to put together, 
among several other books he wrote, a kind 
of prose synopsis of the whole mythology; 
elucidated by new fragments of traditionary 
verse. . . . This is the Younger or Prose 
Edda.'’ Carlyle. Saemund was born in Ice- 
land about the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and died in 1133. Sturleson was born 
: in Iceland in 1178, and was assassinated 
there in 1241, on his return from Norway, 

» where he had been Scald or court poet. 

Eddas (ed'daz), ». Same as Jfdd’ocs. 

Edder (edTffir), n. [A. Sax. edor, eder, a 
hedge.] 1, In agri. such wood as is worked 
into the top of hedge-stalces to bind them 
together.~-2. In Scotland, straw-ropes used 
in thatching coni-rickSi transversely to hind 
together the ropes wMoh go over the top of 
the ricks. 

Edder (ed'der), v.i. To land or make tight 


by edder; to fasten tlie toiisoi hedge-stakes 
1).y interweaving edder. 

Edder (ed'der), n. An adder. [Obsolete and 
(Scotch.] 

Eddish, Eadish (ed'dish), n. [A. Sax. nlisc, 
aftermath, proliahly from ed, a i>reiix sigui- 
fyiiig again, anew, as the L. re, wlience 
edgift, a restoration, edneowumj, a reucw- 
iiig,' &c. Wedgwood regards it as another 
form of catage.^ The latter pasture or grass 
that comes after mowing or reaping. Galled 
also Eagrass, Ea rsh, Etch. 

/zi/ifis/i, coiiiuionly cxjilnincd in the sense ofafeer- 
maih, whicli gives too coiilinecl a signification, llie 
nieauinsj is pasturage, or the eatable growth of eir.Iier 
grass or corn field. ‘ H't'difwood. 

Eddoes, Edders (ed'ddz, eiTderz), n. A name 
given by the negroes of the Gobi Coast to 
the Caladiwm eseulentum, an esculent root. 
Eddy (ed'di), n. [irsuallyreferreil to A. Sax. 
ed, again, liack, and ea, water, Imt Ijy W'ctlg- 
wood to Icel. ytkii, a W'hirlpool, from ytha , to 
boil, to rush ; A. S.ax. yth, a wave, flood, 
ythian, to fluctuate, to overtlirfivv.] 1. A 
current of air or water runuiiig Ijiuflc. or in 
a direction contrary to the rnaiu stream. 
Thus, a point of laud extending into a river 
checks tile water near the shore, and turns 
it back or gives it a cireular course.— 2. A 
wiiii'lpool; a current of water or air moving 
in a cireular direction. 

And smiling edifiesr diiniileil on the main. Drytkn. 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies plav. 

./dtiisoK. 

Eddy (ed'di), v.i. pret. tfc pp. eddied; ppr. 
eddying. To move circularly, or as an eddy. 

As they looked down upon the tumult of tlie peoi ik;, 
deepening and cnWyAgr in the wide square . . . they 
uttered above tiieiii tiie sentence of warning — ‘ Clirist 
shall come.’ liitskin. 

Eddy (ed'di), v.t. pret. tfc pp. eddied; ppr. 
eddying. To cause to move in an eddy; to 
collect as into au eddy. 

The circling mountains eddy in 
From the bare wild the dissipated .storm. 

T’li/imwn. 

Eddy (ed'di), a. Whirliiig; mtnung circularly. 
‘Ji'ddy currents.’ Haekluyt. ‘A'ddi/ winds.’ 
Dryden. 

Eddy-water (ed'di-wa-ter), n. Naut. the 
water which falls back on the I’udder of a 
ship under sail. Called also Dead-water. 
Eddy-wind (ed'di-wind), n. The wind re- 
turned or beat back from a sail, a mountain, 
or anytliing that hinders its passage. 
Edelweiss (a'dl-vis), n. [G. , lit. noble wliite. ] 
Gnaphalium leontopodium, a downy com- 
posite plant inhabiting the high Alps, Ac. , 
with star-like white flowers. 

Edema, SeetEDEMA. 

Edematous, Edematose, a. See (Edejia- 

TOtlS. 

Eden (e'den), n. [Heb. and Chal. ed.an, de- 
ligiit, pleasure, a place of pleasuvo,] 'I’he 
garden in which Adam and Eve were, placed 
by God; hence, a delightful region or resi- 
dence. 

Edenic (e-den'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
Eden. 

By the memory of 

Forfeit and lost. E. B. Browtiing, 

Edenize (e'den-iz), n. t. To admit into para- 
dise; to confer the joys of paradise upon. 
'.StfcTOzed saints.’ Davies. [Hare.] 
Edental, Edentalous (e-deut'al, o-dent'al- 
us), a. 'toothless; having no teeth. 

Edental (e-dent'al), n. A member of the 
order Edentata. 

Edentata (6-den-ta'ta), n. pi. That order of 
mammals to which sloths, ant-eaters, arnia- 
diiloes, &e., belong. Not all are toothless a.s 



Edentata. 

I, Skull and {3) Tooth of Chla9nydop}icy7is trnnmtus. 

My7^7tecopkctga juhata (Great Ant-eater). 

the name implies.but the teeth when present 
are replaced by a second set only in arnia- 
dilloes; whilst incisors are rarely,the central 
incisorsnever pi'esent. The teeth are with- 
out enamel, and are rootless, growing inde- 
finitely. The Phytophaga or plant - paters 
are the sloths (Bradypus and Cliohiipus), 
which are exclusively fitted for arboreal life, 


and the gravigrade family, including the ex- 
tinct megatherium, mylodon, Ac.; those, 
like the sloths, being South Americau, 'Tlie 
Entomophaga include the hairy aut-eater 
(Myrmecopliaga), the sc&ly pangolin (M aids), 
the cuirassed armaililloes (Dasypiis), and 
the extinct glyptodon. 'Tlie food of this 
second group’is chiefly insects, but they also 
eat carrion and worms. The pangolins and 
Myrmecopliaga are tootliless; the others 
have various iuimbers of teeth. 

Edentate, Edentated (e-dent'at, e-dent'at- 
ed),a. [L. edentatus, jip. of edento, to knock 
out the teeth— «, ex, out of, and deihs, dentis, 
a tooth.] Destitute or deprived of teeth; 
specifically, pertaining to the Edentata. 
Edentate (e-dent'at), n. An animal having 
no fore teeth, as the armadillo. 
Edentationt (0-dout-ri'shon), n. A depriving 
of teeth. 

Edentulous (G-deut'u-lns), a. [L. e, out, and 
dens.dentis.a, tooth.] Without teetli; tooth- 
less. Prof. Owen. 

Edge (ej), n. [A. Sax. eog, edge, whence eegian, 
eggian, to sharpen, to excite, to egg; cog. G. 
ecke, Icel. and Sw. egg, edge, corner ; from 
an Indo-European root ak, seen in L. aoie,s, 
an edge, acus. a needle, acuo, to sharpen; 
Gr. aks, a point, edge; >8kr. apd, edge of 
a sword. .See also Eager,] 1. The shai'p 
border, tlie thin cutting side of an instru- 
ment; as, the edge of an axe, razor, knife, 
sword, or scythe.— 2. The abrupt border or 
margin of anything; the brink; as, the edge 
of the table; tlie edge of a iiook; the edge 
of a precipice.— 3. The border or part adja- 
cent to a line of division; the part nearest 
some limit; the commencement or early 
pai’t; the beginning; as, the edge of a field; 
the of evening. 

The new general, un, acquainted with his array, and 
on the edge of winter, would not hastily oppose them. 

Milton. 

4. Sharpness of mind or appetite; keenness; 
intenseiiess of desire; fitness for action or 
operation; as, the edge of appetite or hunger. 

Silence and solitude set an edge on the genius. 

Dryden, 

When I got health, thou took'st away tuy life, 

And more ; for my friends die ; 

My mirth and edge was lo.st ; a blunted knife 

Was of more use than I. G. Herbert. 

5. Keenness; sharpness; aci-imouy; wound- 
ing or irritating power. 

Abate the of traitors. S/tak. 

Slander, 

Whose edge is sharper than the .sword. Shak. 

—To set the teeth on edge, to cause a tingling 
or gi-ating sensation in the teeth.— Sm Bor- 
der, rim, brink, verge, skirt, margin, brim. 
Edge (ej), v.t. pret. A pp. edged;pin\ edging. 

1. To sharpen, ‘ To edge her ehampiou’s 
sword.’ Dryden.— '1. To furnish with an 
edge, fringe, or border; as, to edge a flower- 
bed with box. ‘A sword edged with flint.' 
Dryden. 

A long descending train, 

With rubies edged. Dryden, 

3. To sharpen; to exasperate; to embitter. . 

By such reasonings the simple were blinded and 

the malicious cn'yerf. Hayward. 

4. To incite; to pi’ovoke; to instigate; to 
urge on; to egg. 

Ardour or p,asEion will edge a man forward when 
arguments fail. N. tVebster. 

6. To move sideways; to move by little and 
little. 

Edging by degrees their chairs forw.ards. they were 
in a little time got close to one another. Locke. 

Edge (ej), v.i. To move sideways; to move 
gradually, or so as not to attract notice; to 
advance or retire gradually; as, edge along 
this way. 

When one has made a bad bet, it’s best to edge off. 

Colman. 

—To edge aivay (naut. ), to decline gradually 
from the shore, or from the line of the course. 
—To edge in with, to draw near to, as a ship 
in chasing. —To edge dotvn upo7i an ohject, to 
approach it in a slanting direction. 
Edge-bone (ej'bon), n. [I’or natoh-hone or 
naah-bane, witli loss of initial n, as in api’on. . 
See Natch.] ’I’he rump-bone of a cow or 
ox; the aitch-bone or natcli-bone. 

Edged (cjd), p. and a. 1. Furnished with an 
edge; sharp; keen. ; 

0 ! turn thy edged sword another way. Shak. 

2. Having a border or fringe of a different 
substance, colour, Ac., from that of the 
body, as a piece of cloth or a flower, the 
body of which is of one colour and the rim 
of another. — 3. In her. applied to an ordi- : 
nary, and noting that the edging is placed. 


Fate, far, fat, fail; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


ii, So. abime; , j*-, Sc. fey. 
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only ticUvcc-n fheunliiiiiryanil tho lielil, ami 
not wliwi' iti joins thw ti.scutclu'oii. Tlie 
•n'o.ises in the nnion Hat,' arc 
Edgeless (••j'lcs), n. .Nut sharn; liinnl: oli- 
tuse; unfit to cut or penetrate; as, an cdj/e- 
Ir:--; .iwoi'il or ■vvoapon. 

Edge-long t (ej'Iong), adv. In the direc- 
tiMi of tlio edge. ‘ Stuck edge-lmiu into the 
ground.' B. J orison. 

Edge-rail (ei'rfil), n. A rail plaited on edge. 
'J’he rails of tlie ordinary railway are laid in 
this way, and are sometune.s so iiumeil to 
distiiigiiish tliein from the Hat-laid raihs of 
the tram-road. 

Edge-railway fej-'nil-wiV), n. A kind of rvay 
in which the wheels of the carriages run on 
the edges of iron rails. The wheels are con- 
llneil to their path by llanges which project 
about an inch beyond their periphery. See 
EPGE-llAlL. 

Edge-tool (ej'tol), n. 1. An instrunient hav- 
ing a sharp edge. -—2. FHrj. a matter danger- 
ous to deal or sport with. 

Yaii jest : ill-je.stiiig ivitli misy-faols. Tentiyson, 

Edgewise (oj'wlz), ado. [iAfpe and leLse.] 

1. With the edge turned forward or toward 
a partieular point; in the direction of the 
edge, --2. Sideways; with the side foreniost. 

Edging (ej'iiig), ii. l. '.I’liat wlibdi is added 
on the border or wliich forms tlie edge, us 
luce, fringe, trimming, added to a .garment 
for ornament. ‘ Bordered with a rosy «</£/- 
iwj.’ Dryden.—'H. In hort. a row of small 
plants set along tlie liorder of a fiower-bed; 
as, an editing of box. 

Edging-iroii (ej'ing-i-ern), n. In ganh-nimj, 
a tool consisting of a crescent-sliaped steel 
blade, fl.xed by a .socket to a wooden liandle, 
and used for cutting out tlie outlines of 
figures, Ax., in turf. 

Idging-maiihine (cj'iug-ma-sliOn), a. An 
adjustalJle maoliine-tool for dressing toeg- 
ular surfaces to given patterns. 

Edgy (ej'i), a. 1. Sliowlng an edge; sharply 
dulined; angular. 

The outlines of their body are slmrpe and ediry, 

Ji. P. 

2. Keen-tempered; irritable; as, an edgy 
temper. 

Edibility (ed-i-liil'i-ti), 7i. Quality or condi- 
tion of being edible; suitableness for being 
eaten. 

Edible (ed'i-W), «. [.From L. edo, to eat.] 
Eatable; fit to be eaten as food; esculent. 
‘Of fishes some are edibfc.’ Bacon. 

Edible (ed'i-bl), n. Any tiling tiiat may be 
eaten for food; an article of food; a constit- 
uent of a meal ; as, bring forward tlie edibles. 
Edibleiiess (ed'i-bl-nes), n. The quality of 
being edible. 

Edict (6'dikt), n. [L. ediofmn, from edioo, to 
utter or pi‘oclaim—e, out, and dteo, to .spealv.] 

1. That which is uttered or proclaimed by 
authority a.s a rule of action; an order issued 
by a prince to iiis .subjects, as a rule or law 
requiring obedience; a proclamation of com- I 
inand or prohibition; as, the edicts ot the 
Eoman emperors; the edicts ol the French 
monarcha. 

Edict'!, properly spe-iking, c.-innot exist in Britain, 
because the enacting of laws is lodged in tile parli.i- 
ment, and not in the sovereign. O.eilc/ie. 

2. A Scotch ecclesiaBtical term for various 
proclamations or iiotieos made of certain 
thiiigs ’ivliioh a church court has resolved 
upon doing;— S yn. Decree, proclamation, 
ordinance, rescript, manifesto, command. 

Edictal (e-dikt'al), a. Pertaining to an edict. 
—Edictal citation, in ScMs law, a citation 
made upon a foreigner who is not resident 
within Scotland, but who has a landed 
estate there; or upon a native of Scotland 
. who is out of the country. Formerly it tvas 
published at tlie cross of Edinburgh, and tl ie 
: shore and pier of Leith; but since 1825, all 
citations against persons out of Scotland 
must be given at the Kecord Office of the 
Court of Session. 

Edificant ( ed'i-fl-kant), a. [See Edify.] 
Building. [Bare.] 

Edification (od'i-fi-kiV'siion), ». [L. cKditl- 
miio, the act of building. See Bmfy.] 

1. The act of building up; constx'iictlon. 
Wewere iicenced to enter the castle or fortresse 

of Corfu, which is not only of aituatioii the strongest 
Ihave seene, but also of ediyicatwyi. Hackluyt, 

2. t The thing built; a building; an edifice. 

:: A building up, in a moral and 

religious sense; instruction; improvement 
and progress of the mind, in knowledge, in 
morals, or in faith and holiness. 

He that prophesieth, speaketh to men to edificaiion, 

1 Cor. xiv, 3. . I 

Out of these magazines I shall supply the town i 
with what may tend to their Addison. \ 


■ Edlficatory (ed'i-fi-kri-to-ri), a. Tending tc* 
edification. ‘An e-vercise cdificatonj to tiit* 
I cliurch.' Bp. Hall. ' 

I Edifice (ed'i-lls), n. [L. aidijichtni, a imild- 
I ing. .See Fill IF Y.] A. Imikii'ng; a structure; 
i a fabric: eliiofly applied to elegant lion.ses 
i and other large structures, 

i An cdijice too largi; for him to fill, Miitan. 

\ Edificial (cd-i-fi'shal), a. Bertaiuing to an 
I edifice or structure; structural. ‘Mansions 
( ... witiiout any striking edificial attrac- 
I tion.’ British Critic. 

1 Edifier (ed'i-fi-er), n. l.t One that builds.— - 
I ‘i. One wito or tluit wliicli improve.s auotlier 
i liy moral or religious instruction. 

I Eciify (ed'i-fi>. v.t. pret. A pp. edified; ppr. 

edituimt. [Fr. Mifiirr, Pr. edifiar, edijiear, 

I L. 'aidijictire— cedes, a liotise, and facin, to 
I make, j 1. To build, in a literal sense. [Rare. J 

There on .-i rock of acianmnt it stood, 
Ke.splenclent far .nut wude. 

Itself of .solid diamond edified. 

And all itround it rolled the fiery flood. 

.Southey. 

2. t 'I'o Imiiil in or npoii; to cover witli 
I liouscs. ‘C'ountreyes waste, and eke well 
I edifyde.’ Spenser. — 3. 'To Instruct and im- 
i iirove in Icnowledge generally, and particu- 
I lariy in moral .'lud religious knowledge, or 
! ill faifcli and holiness. 

I AVfpS’ one another. iThes. v. ii. 

I 4. •[ To oouvinee or persuade. 

I You slirdl hardly edify me that those nations might 
not, by the law of nature, h.ive been subdued Ijy any 
nadou' that had only policy and moral virtue. 

Eaaoc, 

5, t To lienetit; to favour. 

My love with words and errors .still she feeds; 

But edifie.! another with her deeds. S/tak. 

i Edify (ed'i-fi), v.i. 1. To cause or tend to 
cause a moral or intellectual improvement; 

! to rnalve people morally bettor. 

The graver sort dislike all poetry. 

Which does not, as they call it, edify. Oldham. 

2. t To ha monilly improved : to become 
wiser or better; to profit. Massinger. 
Edifying (ed'i-fi-ing), a. Adapted to edify; 
.serving to' improve or instruct morally; in- 
structive. ‘Edifying conversation.’ .B'Es- 
trange. ‘An edifying spectacle.’ S. Smith. 
Edifyingly (ed'i-fi-ing-ii), adv. In an edify- 
ing manner. 

Edifyingness (ed'i-fi-ing-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being edifying. 

Edile (e'dil), n. [L. mdilis, from aides, ,a 
building.] In Horn, antiq. arnagistratewliose 
chief biisiuess was to superintend bin]ding.s 
of all kind.s, more especially public edifices, 
temple.s, liridges, aqueducts, itc., and wiio 
had also tlie care of the highways, public 
places, weiglits and measures, itc. 
Edileslilp (e'dil-ship), n. The office of an 
edile. 

Edingtonite (ed'ing-ton-Tt), n. A rare zeo- 
litic miiieral wliicli occurs in the cavities of 
thomsonite near Dumbarton. 

Edit (ed'it), v.t. [L. edOi edUum, to give 
fortli, to jiublisli— «, forth, and do, datum, 
to give. 1 To puldish ; to superintend tlie 
juiblication of; to prepare, as a book or 
paper, fur tlie public eye, by writing, cor- 
recting, or selecting the matter; to conduct 
or iiumage, as a periodical. 

Alielavd wrote m.uny phUosophical treatises which 
h.uve never been edited. Enfield, 

Edition (6-di'.shon), n. [L. editio, from edo, 
to pnblisli. See Edit.] 1. A literary work 
as liearing a special stamp or form wlieii 
first publislied or subsequently; a work as 
oliaracterized by editorial labours ; as, my 
edition of Milton is not the same as yours. 
‘The which I also have more at large set 
ouie in tlie seconde edition, of iny bonke.’ 
Whitgift. ‘To set forth Katui'e in a second 
and fairer edition.’ Stmth . — 2. The wliole 
immlier of copies of a work published at 
once ; a.s, tlie tlilx’d editmi of this book is 
. all exhausted. 

Edition (e-dFshon), v.t. To edit; to publish. 
Myles Eavies. 

Editio princeps (e-di'shi-S prin'seps), n. 
[L.] 'file first or earliest edition of a book; 
tlie first printed edition. . 

Editor (ed'it-er), n. [L., from edo, to puii- 
lish.] One who edits; particularly, a iierson 
who superintends an impression of a hook; 
tlie person who superintends, revises, cor- 
rects, and prepares a book, newspaper, or 
magazine for publication. 

Editorial (ed-i-to'ri-al), a. Fertairiing to, 
proceeding from, or written by an editor; 
as, editorial labours; an editorial rem.ark or i 
note, , ■ ■ 1 


. Pdiforial are <U\Vci.y5> auanyiiKniii iu furju. 

.Sir G,L. Lfwi-v, 

Editorial (cd-i-tO'ri-al), n. An artiede, as in 
a newspaper, Avritten liy tile editor; a lead- 
ing artielu ; as, an editorial on tim war. 
Editorially (ed-i tr/ri-al-Ji), adv. hi tdie 
manner or character of an editor. 
Editorship (i-d'if-Or-.rinp), n. The Imsiiiess 
of .'111 cdilor; the care and siiperiiiteudeiicc 
of a piildication. 

Editress (ed'it-res), n. A foinaie editor. 
Edituatet (e-dit'u-at), iit [L.L. miituor, 
from L. mlit.ims, tlie Iceeper of a temple— 
redes, a, temple, and tucor, to defend. ] To 
defend or .govovn, as a liouso or temple. 
Edrioplithalinata (ea'ri-i.f-Ui;d"ma-f!i). n. 
pi. [ter. (Jijedrain.s, settled, fixed, tmiioplUhal- 
mos, tile eye.] One of tlie great divisions 



1, Fresh-w.iter shrimp {Gammar:i.t pulex); a. Single 
eye. 

SI, He, 'id of Cymotlioa. h, Cluster of simple eyes. 


of the Crustacea, Including all those genera 
wliich have their eyes sessile, or imbedded 
ill the head, and not fixed on a peduncle or 
stalk as in the crabs, lobsters, <fcc. It is 
divided into three orders, viz. Lmniodipoda 
—abdomen rudimentary, as Cyamns haloe- 
narum (whale-louse); Amphiqmda — hody 
compressed laterally, abdomen well devel- 
oped, furnished with limbs, iironcliial organs 
confined to tlie thoracic legs, as Gammants 
pidex (the common fre-sh-water shrimp); 
Isupoda—hoAy depressed, alidomen well de- 
veloped, hroiiehial organs on the abdominal 
logs. Many genera are parasitic (as Cymo- 
thoa on fishes), and of the others some live 
ill the sea and some on land, as the common 
and the sea woodlouse. 

Edriophthahnous (edTi-of-thal"mnR), a. 
[See EimioPHTHAiSUTA.] Pertaining tO' 
the Edriophthalmata (which see). 
Educability (ed'n-ka-bil"i-ti),7!. Capability 
of being educated; capacity for receiving 
instruction. 

Educable (ed'u-ka-bl), a. That may bo edu- 
cated. 

Educate (ed'u-kat), v. t. pret. & pp. educated; 
ppr. educating. [L. educo, educatum, to bring 
up a child physically or mentally, from 
educo, eductmn, to lead forth, to bring up a 
child— c, out, anddKco, to lead.] To bring 
up, as a child ; to instruct ; to inform and 
enlighten the imderstancling of; to cultivate 
and train the mental powers of; to instil into 
the mind of, principles of art, science, morals, 
religion, and behaviour; to qualify for the 
Imsiness and duties of life ; as, to educate 
children well is one of the most important 
duties of parents and guardians.— S yn.To in- 
struct, teach, inf onn, bring up, train, rear, 
discipline, indoetrinate. 

Educa.tion (cd-u-ka'shon), «. [L. uducafio. 
Bee Educate.] Thebi-ingingiip, asof achild; 
instruction; formation of manners. Educa- 
tion comprehends all that course of instruc- 
tion and discipline which is intended to 
enlighten the understanding, correct the 
temper, cultivate the taste, and form the 
manners and habits of youth, and fit them 
for usefulness in their future stations. In 
its most extended signification it may he 
defined, in reference to man, to be the ai't 
of developing and cultivating the various 
physical, intellectunl, assthetic, and moral 
faculties; and may tiience be divided into 
lour branches— phy.sical, intellectual, es- 
thetic, and moral education. This defini- 
tion is by no means complete; hut it is used 
merely as indicative of the manner in which 
this subject has generally been discussed. 
Under physical education is included all 
that relates to the organs of sensation imd 
the muscular and nervous system. Intel- 
lectual education comprehends the means 
by which the powers of the understanding 
are to be developed and improved, and a 
vieiv of the various brandies of knoAVledge 
which form the objects of instruction of 
the four departments above stated. JSs- 
thetic education comprehends the agencies 
which purify and refine the mind by train- 
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iH!,' it to pfireeive ami take delight in what 
irf'lieaiitiful, true. ai»5 pure in nature, litera- 
tui-e. and art, and to shrink from wlmt is 
itnsss, lew d, inn I unlovely. Moral education 
(•iu!iv:i'‘es (in; various methods of cultivating 
and regulating the affections of the heart. 

Pdiifiitii-'H i'i not that wliicli smotliers a woman 
with a'xomi'Ii'iliments, but that wliich tends to coii- 
snhrlatr" .a tirin :ind regular char.acter— to form a 
friend, Ji corapaiiion, and a wife. Hannah More. 

Thoiit'h her {Lady Elizabeth Hastings') ttiien cat- 
ties imicluiiore invitation tlinn command, to behold 
her is an immediate cliecfc to loose beiiavioiir ; to 
Save her wa.s ,i liberal education. Skele. 

—Instruction, Education. See under IN- 
STHiuTHON. — Syn. hTurture, discipline, in- 
stnwtkin, training, breeding, upbringing, 
tuition, leiirning, erudition. 

Edueationable (ed-u-ka'shon-a-bl), a. 
Proper tn be ertueated. Isaac Taylor. 
Educational (cd-u-ka'shon-ttl), a. Pertain- 
ing to education; derived from education; 
as', educational institutions; edueatiomd 
habits. 

Educationalist (ed-u-ka'slion-al-ist), n. An 
educationist. 

Educationally fed-fl-teVshon-al-li), adv. By 
means of education; by way of instruction; 
with regard to education; as, this matter, 
educationally considered, is important. 
Educationary (ed-u-kii'siion-a-ri), a. Be- 
, longing to education; edueational. [Rare.] 
Educationist (ed-ii-ka'shou-ist), n. One 
who is versed in or who advocates or pro- 
motes education. 

Educator (c(i'u-kat-er), n. One who or that 
which educates. 

Educe (e-dus'), u t pret. & pp. educed; ppr. 
educing. [L. eilur.o — e, out, and dim, to 
lead.] To bring or draw out; to oau.5e to 
appear; to extract; to produce against a 
counter agency or notwithstanding some 
hostile influence. 

Th' eternal .art educing good from ill. Pope. . 

Educihle (e-diis'i-bl), a. That may be 
educed. 

Educt (e'dukt), n. [L. edueo, eduetwn, to 
lead out. See Educe.] 1. Extracted mat- 
ter; that which is educed; that which is 
brought to light by separation, analysis, or 
decompo.sition. Educt is distiiiguishecl from 
product, inasmuch as a product is formed 
dfiring decomposition, whereas an educt 
existed in its integrity in the body previous 
to its being operated on. 

The volatile oils whicli pre-exist in cells, in tlie 
frttit and other parts of plants; and oil of sweet 
almonds obtained by pressure, are educisi while oil 
of bitter ahiioncis, which does not. pre-exist in the 
almond, but is formed by the action of emulsion 
and water on amygdalin, is a product. 

Chamb, Eucyc. 

: 2. Fig. anything educed or drawn from an- 
: other; an inference. 

The latter are conditions of, the former are rrftfc* 
from, experience. Sir !V. Hamilton. 

Eduction, (e-dnk'shon), n. The act of draw- 
ing out or bringing into view. 

Eduction -pipe (e-duk'shon-pip), n. In 
steam-engines, the pipe by which the ex- I 
haust steam is led from the cylinder 
into the condenser or tiie atmo, sphere, 
according as the engine may be of the 
low or high pressure kind. 

Eductor (e-dukt'6r), n. That which 
brings forth, elicits, or extracts. [Bare.] 
Stimulus must be called an ediidor of vital 
ether. i7n E. Dariuin* 

Edulcorant (o-dul'ko-rant), n. Any- 
thing that edulcor.ates; a substance that 
sweetens; that w'hich removes acidity 
or any harsh (pialities, 

Eduleorant (fc-dul'ko-rant), fl. Having 
the property of edulcorating or sweeten- 
ing by the removal of acidity or acrid 
qualities. 

Edulcorate (e-dul'ko-rat), u.f. pret, & 
pp. edulcorated; ppr. edulcorating. [L, 
e, out, and dulcoro, didcoratum, to 
sweeten, from dulaor, sweetness, dulck, 
sweet,] 1. To remove acidity from ; to 
sweeten. ‘ This (swine’s dung) . . , is 
said yet to edulcorate and sweeten fruit.’ 

: Evelyn.— Z In ehem. to free from acids, 
salts, or impurities by washing. 
Eduleoratioa (e-dul'ko-nT'shon), n. l. The 
: act: of sweetening by admixture of some 
saccharine substance. — 2. In ckem. the act 
of: . sweetening or rendering more mild or 
pure by freeing from acid or saline sub- 
stances, or froni any soluble impurities, by 
repeated affusions of Water. 

Edulcorative (e-duTko-rat-iv), a. Having 
the quality of sweetening or purifying. 

: Edulcorator (e-duTko-rat-br), ». He w'ho 


or tiiiit wliich edulcorates ; specifically, a 
contrivance formerly used for supplying 
small quantities of water to test-tubes, 
watch-glasses, A'c., by causing the water to 
drop from a tube inserted into the mouth 
of a plii.al, by e.xpansion of the liquid by 
the warmth of the hand. 

Edulious t (e-du'li-us), a. [X. eduUum, any- 
thing to be eaten. ] Eatable. 

The husks of peas, beans, or such edulious pul.ses. 

Sir T. Brim fie. 

Ee (e), n. pi. Een. (6, en.) Eye. [Old Eng- 
lish and Scotch.] 

But steal me a blink o' your bonny black ee. 

Yet look as ye were na lookin’ at me. Burns. 
And eke witli fatness swoln were his een. Spenser. 

-Ee, [Pr. -fi or -ie, a form of the Latin -atus.l 
A frequent suffix denoting the object of an 
action; as, payee, one who is paid; drawee, 
one who is drawn on ; committee, a body to 
whom something is committed, &c. The 
word grandee is merely another spelling of 
the Spanish grande. 

Eeket (ok), r.f. [See Eke.] To increase; to 
add to. Spenser. 

Eel(61), n. [A. Sax. cel, L.Cf. al, Fris. iel, Dan. 
D. and G. aal. Grimm thinks it may be de- 
rived from an old word aha, meaning a ser- 
pent (Luther spells aal ahl), and allied to Gr. 
echis, Skr, ahi, a serpent, just as the L. an- 
gidlla, an eel, comes from anguis, a snake.] 
A family of teleosteaii fishes belongmg to the 
apodal section of the Malacopterygii. 'The 
sub-genus Anguilla Is characterized by its 
serpent-like elongated body, by the absence 
of ventral fins, and the continuity of the 
dorsal and anal fins round the extremity 
of the tail. The gill slit is at the base of 
the pectoral fins, and the opercular bones 
are small. The dorsal fin commences half- 
way between the head and the anal fin, and 
the low'er jaw pi'ojects beyond the upper. 
.In the sub-genus Conger the dorsal fin 
commences above the pectoral, and the 
upper jaw is the longer. The smoothness 
of the body— the scales being inconspicuous 
—and the serpentine movements are pro- 
verbial. Eels of the sub-genus Conger are 
exclusively marine. They sometimes weigh 
more than 100 lbs., and have a length 
of 10 feet; the species of Anguilla, which 
are both fresh-water and marine, seldom 
exceed 27 lbs. weight, and 30 inches in 
length. Eels are esteemed good food, and 
form an important article of commerce in 
some countries. The conger and at least 
three other species~the sharp-nosed (An- 
guilla aeutirostris or A. vulgaris), the 
broad-nosed (A. latirostris), and the snig 
(A. med{orostns}~ave found in this country. 
'The so-called eels found in paste and vine- 
gar are microscopic animals of the genus Vi- 
brio. (See Vibrio.) The term eel is applied 
to other fishes belonging to distinct genera. 
Eel-basket (el'bas-ket), n. A basket for 
catching eels; an eelbuck. 

Eelbuck (el'buk), n. A kind of basket for 
catcliing eels, having a sort of funnel-shaped 
mouse-trap entrance fitted into the mouth 
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of it, and composed of flexible willow rods 
converging, in vvard.s to a point, so that eels 
can easily force their way in, but cannot 
escape. 'These baskets are usually attached 
to a framework of wood erected in a river, 
especially a tideway river, the large open 
end of each being opposed to the current 
of the stream. The eels are thus intercepted 
on their descent towards the brackish water, 
which takes place during the autumn. Such 
an apparatus as that shown is used in vari- 
ous parts of the Thames, 


Eel-fare (clTfSr), n. \Ecl, .and fare (which 
see).] The passage of jmmig eeb up English 
streams. 

Eel-fai’e (eTfar), n. A fry or brood of eels 
Eel-fork (el'fork), n. A yjronged insti'ument 
for catching eels. 

Eel -grass (el'gras), n. In America, the 
l)opular name of the Zostera marina, a kind 
of sea-wrack. 

Eelpot (el'pot), n. An eel-basket. 

Eel-pout (eTpout), n. [A. Sax. cele-puta.] 
The local name of two clitterent species of 
fish— (a) the viviparous blenny (Zoarces vivi- 
pants); and (b) tlie burbot (Lota vulgaris), 
the only fi-esliwater species of the family 
which contains the cod and haddock. 
Eelspear (STsper), n. A forked instrument 
used for catching eels. 

Een (en), the old plunal for eyes. See Ee. 
E'en (en),adv. A contraction for even (which 
see). 

I have e'e?i done with you. L' Estrange , 

E’en (en), n. Evening. [Scotch.] 

E’er (av), adv. Contraction for ever. 'As 
strange a, tiling as e’er I looked on.’ Shale. 
Eerie (er'i), a. [A. Sax. earh, timid.] 1. Calcu- 
lated to inspire fear; dreary; lonely; weird. 

The beauty of a tvinter scene. Tennyson. 

2. Supei'stitiously affected by feai’, especially 
when lonely; nervously timorous. 

In mirkiest glen at midnight hour, 

I'd rove and ne'er be eerie. Burns. 

Eeriness (erii-nes), n. Superstitious fear 
combined with a sense of loneliness; mental 
dreariness. 

Efags (e-fagz'), interj. [Probably a corruption 
of i’ faith.) In faith; on my word; certes. 
[Vulgar] 

‘imagsl the gentleman has got a Tratyor,’ says 
Mrs. TowwouBej at which they all fell a laughing. 

Fielding. 

Effablet (ef'a-bl), a. [L. efabilis, that can be 
uttered or spoken, from effor, effari, to 
speak— e, out,, and fart, to speak.] Utter- 
able; that may be uttered or spoken; that 
may be explained; explicable. Barrow. 
Efface (ef-fasO, v.t. pret. & pp. ejfaced; ppr. 
effacing. [Fr, cffacer—1,. e, out, and /«<:<<■«, 
a face. Comp, deface.) 1. To destroy, 
as a figure, on the surface of anything, 
whether painted or carved, ,so as to render 
it invisible or not distinguishable; to blot 
out; to erase, strike, or scratch out, so as to 
destroy or render illegible; as, to efface tlie 
letters on a monument; to efface a writing; 
to efface a name.— 2. To remove from the 
mind; to wear away; as, to efface the image 
of a person in the mind; to efface idea,s or 
thoughts; to efface gratitude. , , 

from Ills mind the theories and notions vul- 
garly received. Bacon. : 

—Deface, Efface. To deface most commonly 
means to injure or impair; to efface is to rub 
out or destroy so as to render invisible.— 
Syn. To blot out, expunge, rase, erase, obli- 
terate, cancel, destroy. 

Efface (ef-fas'), v.i. To obliterate any dis- 
tinctive mark or character; to make era- 
sm'es. 

Before decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers. 

Byron. 

Effaceable (ef-fas'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being effaced 

ilKaceineilt (ef-fas'ment), n. Act of effac- 
ing. 

Effari, Effraye (a-fa-ra, a-fra-ya), a. [Fr.] 
In her. a term applied to an animal re- 
presented as rearing on its hind legs, as 
if it were frightened or enraged. 
Effasclnatet (ef-fas'sin-at), v.t. [L. effas- 
cino, effasdnatum, to bewitch— e, out, 
and fascino, to fascinate. See EA-^CI- 
NATE.] To charm; to bewitch; to delmic. 
Effascinationt (ef-fas'sin-iV'shon),-)!. The 
act of bewitching or deluding, or state of 
being bewitched or deluded. 

Effect (ef-feki'), n. [L. effeetus, from 
efflcio—ex, and facia, to make.] 1. That : 
which is pi’oduced by an operating agent 
or cause; the result or consequence of 
the application of a cause or of the ac- 
tion of an agent on some subject; conse- 
quence ; result ; as, the effect of luxury, of 
intemperance, of coH, &c. ; he spoke with' 
great effect; the effect of this war was the 
bi-eaking up of the kingdom. 

Effect is the substaice produced, or simple idea 
introduced into any .subject by the exerting of power.' 

Locke. 

2. Power to produce consequences or results; 
force; validity; importance; account; as, the 
obligation is void and of no eff'ect. 

Chris,t is become of no efeef to y ou. Gal. v. 4. ■ 


Fate, far, fat, fftll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mb ve; tube, tub, bijU; oil, pound; fi, Sc. abwne; ff, Sc. icy. 
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;i. riii’ii'srt; tfiiiir; iiiiiKtrt m- ;.'MUciriil 

iw, lie niarte the jiurehawt; fi>r his friend, and 
immediately writte him to tliat iifect j liia 
aiiecfh was to the ffect that, &€. 

When I tile scriiiture cmas or twyes hadde redde, 
And knev.-e tharof all the hole effects. Hawes. 

•1. l/onnilDtioti; jterfection. 

Not so worthily to be brought to heroical effect by 
fortime or necessity. Sir Sidney. 

ji Itealit.y; not mere appearance; fact; .sub- 
statict-. 

No other in than what it seems. Denham. 
To say of .a celebrated piece that there are faults 
in it. is. in effect, to say the author is a man. Addison. 
(1. The impressioii produced on the mind, as 
hy mitiinil scenery, a ideture, musical eom- 
pu.dtioii, or other work of art, by the oTiject 
as a whole, before its iletails are exainiued; 
t-iu; (.‘u.semhie or general result of all tlio 
qualities of a work of art. 

'X\\ii effect was Ijeightcried by the wild and lonely 
nature; of the place. XV. Irvin^f/, 

7, pi. Goods; movii1:ile.s; personal estate: as, 
the people escaped from the town with their 
effeats.—llseful effect, in mech. the measure 
of the real power of any machine, after 
. deflucting tliat portion which is lost or e.x- 
peiuled in overcoming the inertia and fric- 
tion of the moving part.s and every other 
aonrce of los,s, and in giving the parts tiie 
required \elod%y.---- For effect, with the 
design of creating an impression; ostenta- 
tiously.— To gim 'effect to, to make valid; to 
carryout in practice; to pusli to its legiti- 
mate or natural result. 

Effect (ef-fekt'), v.t. [From the noun.] 1. To 
produce, as a cause or agent; to cause to he; 
as, the revolution in .France effect, eel a great 
cliange of property.— 2. To bring to pass; to 
acliieve; to accomplish; as, to effect an object 
or purpose. 

fVhat he decreed, he effected. Mitten. 

Syn. To accomplish, Mfll, realize, achieve, 
complete, execute, effectuate. 

Effecter (cf-fekt'6r), n. Same as Effector, 
Effective (eMekt'i-bl), a. That may be clone 
or achieved; practicable; feasible. [Rare.] 
Effectioil (ef-fek'shon), n. 1. Act of effect- 
ing; creation; production. Hala.—% In 
5'eowt. the construction of a propo.sition; a 
problem deducible from some general pro- 
position. Hutton. 

IMective (ef-fekt'iv), a. l. Having the power 
to cause or produce effect; efficacious. 

They are not effective of anything. , Jlacon. 

2. Operative; active; having the finality of 
producing effect. 

Tiine is not effective, nor are bodies destroyed by 
it. Sir T. Broxom, 

S. Eifioient; causing to be; as, an effectvoe 
cause.— 4. Having the power of active oper- 
ation ; efficient ; fit for duty ; as, effective 
men in an army; an eff'ective toroe.— Effec- 
tive nwiiey, a common term on the Continent 
to express coin in contradistinction to paper 
■money; thus a draft is directed to be paid 
in effective money to guard against depre- 
ciated paper currency.— S yn. Efficient, effi- 
cacious, eifectual, operative, active. 
Effective (ef-fekt'iv), n. Effective money. 
See under Effective, a. 

Effectively (ef-fekt'iv-li), acln. With effect; 
powerfully; with real operation; completely; 
thoroughly. 

Effectiveness (ef-fekt'iv-nes), n. The quality 
of being effective. 

Effectless (ef-fekt'les), a. Without effect; 
without advantage; useless. 

Sure all’s effectless; yet nothing we'll omit 
That bears recovery’s name. Shitb. 

Effector (ef-fekt'Cr), n. One who effects; 
one who produces or causes ; a maker or 
tireator. ‘ That Infinite Being who was the 
: effector ot it.’ Derhrnn. 

Effectual (ef-fek'tu-al), a. 1. Producing an 
effect, or the effect desired or intended; or 
having adequate power nr force to produce 
the effect; as, the means employed were 
effectual ‘ Bffeetual steps for the suppres- 
■ Sion of the rebellion, ’ Macaulay. —2. f Ver- 
acious; expressive of facts. 

Reprove my allegation if you can ; 

Qr else conclude my worefs effectual. Sheiii. 

--Effeotml adjudication, in Scots fane, aform 
of action by which real property is attached 
by a creditor. 

Effectually (ef-fek'tu-al-li), adv. With effect; 
efficaciously; in a manner to produce the 
intended effect; thoroug'hly; as, the city is 
effectually &W(ic6.. 

Effectualness (ef-fek'tu-al-nes), The 
quality of being effectual. 


ch, eftain; ill. Sc. locft; g, t/o; j,job; 


Effectuate (ef-feu'tu-at), v.t. pret. A pp. 
effectuated; ppr. effeutuaUng. [Vr. iff'ectuer. 
See Effect.] To bring to pass; to acliieve; 
to aceomplishj to fulfil. ‘ A fit inatrument 
to efectuate his desire.’ Sidney. 
Effectuation (ef-fek'tu-a"shon), n. Act of 
effectuating, bringing to iiaas, or producing 
a result. 

Tlie ciiHkulty from the simultaneity of Cniiyc and 
Effect, or rather from the identity of CaiifJation and 
is solved on tliis theory. 

Sir IV. Hmniitan. 

Effectuose, Effectuous (ef-fek'tu-os, of-fek'- 
til-us), a. Effective; effectual. B. ,/unsim. 
EffeiX (of-fei-'), n. [Scotch.] 1. What is l:ie- 
coming one’s rank or statioii.~-2. Property; 
quality; state; condition. —Eyerr o/ war, 
warlike guise. 

Effeir (ef-fer'_), v.i. In Scuts km, to corre- 
spond, bo suitable, or belong. 

In form as means such form as in Irnv bo- 

long's to the tfiing. Bi’/i. 

Effeminacy (ef-fem'in-a-si), n. [From effem- 
iimte,^ 1. The softness, delicacy, and weak- 
ness characteristic of the female sex; un- 
manly delicacy; womanish softness or weak- 
ness. — 2. Voluptuousness; indulgence in 
unmanly pleasures; lasoiviousiiesB. ‘Foul 
effeminacy held me yoked.’ Milton. 
Effeminate (ef-fem'in-at), a. [L. effemina- 
tus, tvameffeminor, to grow or make woman- 
ish, from ex, out, and femina, a ■woman.] 

1. Having the qualities of the female sex; 
soft or delicate to an unmanly degree ; 
tender; womanish; voluptuous. 

The king, by his voluptuous life and mean mar- 
riage, became effeminate and less seusibie of honour. 

Bacon. 

2. Chai’acterized hy or resulting from effem- 
inacy; a.s, an effeminate peace; an effemin- 
ate life.— S. mtmanlike; tender; womanly. 
‘Gentle, kind, effeminate remorse.’ Shale. 
—Feminine, Effeminate. See under Femi- 
nine.— Syn. Womanish, weak, tender, un- 
manly, voluptuous, delicate, cowardly. 

Effeminate (ef-fem'in-at), n. A tender, deli- 
cate, womanish person. 

Effeminates, whose very looks 
Reflect dishonour on the land I love, Cowper. 

Effeminate (ef-fem'in-at), v.t. pret. & pp, 
effeminated; ppi'. effeminating. To make 
ivomanish ; to unman ; to weaken. ‘ To e/- 
/ewfnate children’s minds.’ Loclee. 
Effeminate (ef-fem'in-at), v.i. To grow 
womanish or weak; to melt into weakness. 
In a slothful peace courage will effeminate. Pope. 

Effeminately (ef-fem'in-at-li), adv. l. In a 
womanish manner; weakly; softly. —2. By 
means of a woman; by the power or art of a 
woman. ‘ Effeminately vanquished.' Milton. 
Effeminateness (ef-fem'ln-at-nes), n. The 
state of being effeminate; unmanly softness. 
Effeminationt (ef-fem'in-a"shon), n. The 
state of one grown womanish; the state of 
being weak of unmanly. ‘ Degenei-ate effem- 
ination.’ Sir T. Brovme. 

Effeminize (ef-fem'in-iz), v.t. To make ef- 
feminate. 

Brave knights effeminizsd by sloth. Sylvester. 
Effendi (of-feu'di), n. [Turk., a corruption 
of Gr. authentes, a doer with his own hand, 
pei’petrator, lord or master; in Mort.Gr. 
pron. apthendis or apJiendis. See Au’I'HEN- 
TIO.] A title of respect frequently attached 
to the official title of certain Turkish officers, 
especially to those of learned men and 
ecclesiastics; thus, the sultan’s first physi- 
cian is Ifaldm the priest in the 

seraglio Imam effendi; the chancellor of the 
empire Reis effendi. The terra is also often 
used in the same way as master or air; thus, 
Greek children are in the habit of calling 
their fathers effendi. 

Efferent (ef'fCr-ent), a. [L. e/ for ex, out 
of, and fero, to carry.] Inp/ij/riof. convey- 
ing outwards, or discharging; as, the efferent 
lymphatics, which convey lymph from the 
lymphatic glands to the thoracic duct. 
Efferoust (ef'fer-us), a, [L. efferus, exces- 
sively wild— ip' for ea:, intens., and f crus, 
wild.] Fierce; wild; savage. 

From the teeth of that efferotts beast, from the 
tusk of the wild boar. Bp. King. 

Effervesce (ef-fer-ves^, v.i. pret. & pp. effer- 
vesaed; ppr. effervescing. [L. effervesco—ef, 
ex, out of, and fervesco, to begin boiling, 
incept, from ferveo, to he hot, to rage. See 
Fervent.] l. To be in a state of natural 
ebullition, like liquor when gently boiling; 
to bubble and hiss, as fermenting liquors 
or any fluid when some part escapes in a 
gaseous form; to work, as new wine.-— 2. Pig. 
to exhibit signs of excitement; to exhibit feel- 
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I ings which cannot be suppressed; as, to effer- 
I venae with joy. 

I Effervescence (ef-fer-ves'ens), n. 1. A kind 
of natural elmllition ; tliat commotion of a 
fluid which takes place when some part of 
the mass flies off in a gaseous form, produc- 
ing innumerable small Inibbles; as, tlm effer- 
vescence or working of new wine, l.•i(U•i•, or 
beer; the efforoeseence of a carbonate with 
nitric acid, in consequence of chemical 
action and decomposition.— *2. Strcijig e.\- 
citement ; manifestation of feeling ; flow of 
animal siiirits. 

Effervescency (ef-fer-ves'en-.si), ii. .Same a 
EffcrveHcencc. 

Effervescent (ef-f6r-vo.s'ent), a. Gently boil- 
ing or btilibling by means of the disengage- 
ment of an elastic tluid. 

Effervescible (ef-fer-ves'i-bl), a. That has 
tlie quality of efferveseiiig; capable of pro- 
liucing effervescence, 

A small quantity of ej/li-trescibk matter. Kinuixu. 

Effete (ef-fet'), a. [L effadus, tffetus, ex- 
hausted. worn out liy lK!aring--«r’,and/fitMS 
or ftetus, fruitful, pregnant.] 1. Barren; not 
capable of producing young, as an animal 
• or plant,— 2. Having tbe energies worn out 
or exhausted; having tiie vigour lost or dis- 
sipated; become incapable of efficient action; 
barren of results. ‘ A’/fefe sensuality.’ Smith. 

If tliey find the old governments effete, worn out, 

. . , they rnay .seek new ones. Burl-e, 

Efficacious (ef-fl-ka'shus), a. [L. effieax, 
efficacious, powerful, from efficio. See EB’- 
FECT.] Effectual; productive of effects; pro- 
ducing the effect intended ; having potver 
adequate to the purpose intended; powerful; 
as, an cjjicaaioiia remedy for disease, 
Efficaciously (ef-fi-ka'shus-li), adv. Effec- 
tually; in such a manner as to produce the 
effect desired ; as, the remedy has been 
eMcaoioualy applied. 

Efficaciousness (ef-fl-kii'shus-nes), ri. The 
quality of being efficacious. 

Efficacy (effl-ka-si), n. [L. ejjloacia, efficacy, 
from ejficax, from efficio.' See Effect.] 
Power to produce effects; production of the 
effect intended; as, the efficacy of tlie gospel 
in converting men from &in; the efficacy of 
prayer; the efficacy of medicine in counter- 
acting disease; the efficacy of mimure in 
fertilizing land. ‘ Of noxious efficacy.’ Mil- 
ton.— fi'CS. Virtue, force, energy, power, 
effectiveness; efftoienc.v. 

Efflcience t (ef-fl'shens), n. Same as Effi- 
ciency. 

Efficiency (ef-fl'shen-si), n. [L. effieienfia, 
intluence, from efficio. Sue Effect] i. The 
act of producing effects; a causing to be or 
exist ; effectual agency. 

The manner of this divine efficiency is far above us. 

Hooker. 

Gravity does not proceed from \.\\cefficie;icy of any 
contingent or unstable agent. Woodward. 

% Power of producing the effect intended; 
active competent power. ‘Causes which 
should carr.v in their mere statement evi- 
dence of their efficiency.’ ,T. 3. MilL—'d. In 
mech. the amoiint of useful effect or actual 
work a prime mover yields, as compared 
with the power expended.— 4. Milit. the con- 
dition of a volunteer who has become an 
efficient. See Efficient, n. 2. 

Efficient (ef-fl'shent), a. l. Causing effects; 
producing; that causes anything- to be what 
it is; efficacious; effectual; competent; able; 
operative. 

The cause is that which produces; the final 

, causei-sthat forwhichthethingisproduced. Ogityie. 

2. Noting a volunteer who is an efficient. 
See the noun.— SYN. Effective, eifectual, 
competent, able, capable. 

Efficient (ef-fi'shent), n. 1. The agent or 
cause which produces or causes to exist; the 
prime mover. [Eai’e.] 

God . . . moveth mere natural agents as an effi- 
cient only. Hooker. 

2. Milit. a volunteer who has a competent 
knowledge of the duties of the service, and 
has attended a certain re«iuisite number of 
drills. The government pays a capitation 
grant in respect of such efficient.— ii'afra 
efficient, a commissioned officer or sergeant 
of volunteers, who, on examination, has oli- 
tained an official certificate of competency. 
Extra efficients earn an extra grant for their 
company. 

Efficiently (ef-fl'shent-li), adv. With effect; 
effectively. 

Efflercet (ef-fers'), v.t. To make fierce or 
furious. ‘ With fell woodnes he effiorced 
’w'as,’ Spenser. 
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Efflgial f'. .I'.vhiWtiiigoi'pertiiiii- 
iiiS to an effigy, illare.] 

Tlie three voliunes contain ciiiefly cuts and 

moniimcmal figures anti iiiscriptioiis. 

Critical Hist. o/Pampkletr. 

Effigiate (ef-fl'ji-at), t.t. pret. & pp. 0lgmted; 
Pljr, eijlyiating. [It- ejligtaium, to 

form. 'to fashion, from effigies, likeness, 
iirmu'e.] To image ; to form a like figure to ; 
lieuoe, to adapt. [Ilare.J 

He who iiie.ans to win souls, and prevail to his 
lirother's institution, must, ns S,nint P.ml Ak\,ejnf;igte 
.-uni miiforin himself to those circumst.nncos of living 
anil (liscmirse, bj' which he may prevail upon the per- 
suasions, liy coinplying with the affections nnd usages 
of men. ’ ffer. Taylor. 

Efflgiation (ef-fi'ji-r»".9lioii), «. Tlie act of 
fonniii^' .in resemblance. [Hare.] 

Effigies (ef-flj^i-ez), [L] Image; repre- 
seiitation; effl,gy. 

Wh' I.ehold the species of eloquence in our minds, 
the C0j,~i£.t or actual im.age of which we seek in the 
organ.s'of our hearing. Dryden. 

Ef^ (of-'ll-ji), n. [L. effgUs, from effmgo, 
to fashion— e. diB, and 
Jingo, to form or tie- 
vise. See Teign. ] 

1. Tlie image, like- J " I 

noss, or repre.sentii- 

tioii of a peiTjun or 
thing, whether of the 
whole or a part; a /v\ /n 

. likeness in soulptnre, \_y I /I 

painting, bas-relief, |c,\ 

or drawing; an ini- |y 
: age; a portrait: most I jl3//WI/\V 

frequently applied to r// I 

the flgui’e,s on sepul- \f/i \ / I ji\\ ' 

chral monuments. IJ !/• 1 iu 

■ The cut shows efligy // g \ \ || m 

on a 1 trass of \Vm. 'If fiy \ /IW' 

Abell, vicar of Coles- [/ y TM 
hill, Warwickshire, » 

1507. — 2. In nwmis. [•,% 

the print or impres- /MM 

sion on a coin repre- y/ i '\1 
■seuting the head of (/ I N M 

the sovereign by 1 I ’ll 

whom it was issued. j ; ’ | { 

—To burn or hmig in 
to burn or hang 

an image or picture of a person as a means 
of showing dislike, hatred, or contempt for 
: him: a popular mode in which antipathy or 
indignation is often manifested. 

Efflagi'fcatet (ef-ilai''it-at), v.t. [E. efflagito, 
efflagitatmn, to demmU urgently —e’, ex, and 
to demand warmly,] To demand 
earnestly. 

lEfflate (ef-lIatO, v.t. [E. ejlo, efflatmn, to 
blow or breathe out— e, ea:, out, and Jlo, to 
I blow,] To fill with breath or air. [Rare.] 
EfHation (ef-lla'shon), n. The act of breath- 
ing out or puffing; a puff, as of wind. 

A soft ffiSVaU'ojj of celestial fire 

Came, like a rushing breeze, tind shook the lyre. 

Parnell. 

Effloresce (ef- do-res'), v.i. pret. & pp. 
effloresced; ppr. efflorescing. [L. effloreseo, 
iromjloresco, floreo, to blossom, from flos, a, 
flower. See Tiowbr.] l. To bursi into 
bloom, as a flower ; to break out into florid 

• or e.xcesBive ornamentation. 

The Italian (Gothic architecture) e_fflaresad . . . 

: into the meaningless ornamentation of the Certosa 
. of Pavia and tlie cathedral of Como. Ruskin. 

2. la elmn. to: change over the surface or 
throughout to a whitish, mealy, or crystal- 

, line powder, from a gradual decomposition, 
on simple exposure to the air; to become 
: covered with a whitish crust or light crystal- 
lization, from a slow chemical change be- 
tween some of the Ingredients of the matter 
covered and an acid proceeding commonly 
from an external source. 

, Those salts whose crystals efforesce belong to the 
class which is most soluble, and crystallize.s by cooling. 

FoUrcray, 

The Winlls of limestone caverns sometimes 
with nitrate of lime in consequence of: the action of 
r nitric acid formed in the atmosphere. Dana. 

Efflorescence fef-flo-res'ens), n. 1. In hot. 

■ a term sometimes applied to the time 

• of flowering; the season when a plant shows 
Its ldcis8oms.~2. In med, a redness of the 
skin;: eiTiption, as in rash, nieasle.s, small- 
pox,, scarlatina, &C.-—S. In chem. the forma- 

: , tion of small white threads, resembling the 
>: sublimated matter called flowers, on the sur- 
face of certain bodies, as salts; the powder I 
or CTust: thus formed. i 

Efflorescency (ef-llo-res'en-si), n. Same as ; 
/ Effloresemoe. ' 

Efflorescent (ef-flo-xes'ent),, a, l. Shooting [ 
into white threads or spioulie; forming a 
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white dust on the surface; fncrusted or 
covered with efflorescence.— 2. Liable to 
effloresce; as, an efflorescent salt. 

Effluence (ef'fln-eiis), n. [Fr. efflticnce, from 
E. effluo, to flow out— e, ex, and jluo, to 
flow'.] 1. The act of flov/ing out.— 2. That 
wlilch flows or issues from any body or 
substance; an emanation. 

Bright effluence of bright e.ssence increate. Milton. 

Effluency (ef'flu-en-si), n. Same as 
Effluence. 

Effluent (ef'flu-ent), a. [E. effluens, efflu- 
entis, ppr. of effluo, to flow out— «, ex, out, 
and jhio, to flow.] Iflowing out; emanating; 
emitted. ‘ Effluent beams.’ Parnell. 
Effluent (efflu-ent), n. In geog. a stream 
that flows out of another stream or out of a 
lake; as, the Atchafalaya is an effluent of 
the river Mississippi. 

Effluvlahle (ef-flu'vi-a-bl), a. C.apable of 
being given off in the form of ettluvium. 

‘ Effluviable matter.’ Bogle. 

EfflUVial (ef-flu'vi-al), a. Pertaining to efflu- 
via; containing efflurta. 

Efflutdate (ef-flu'vi-at), v.i. To throw off 
effluvium. Boyle. [Rare.] 

Effluvium (ef-flu'vi-um), n,. pi. Effluvia 
(ef-flu'vi-a). [L,, from ejffluo, to flow out. 
See EiiOW.] Something flowing out in a 
subtle or invisible form; exlialation; emana- 
tion : especially applied to noxious or dis- 
agreeable exhalations; as, the effluvia from 
diseased bodies or putrefying animal orvege- 
table substances. 

Efflux (ef'ftuks), n. [E. effluo, effluxum, to flow 
out. See Eepluence.] l. The act or state of 
flowing out or issuing in a stream; effusion; 
flow; as, an efflux of matter from an ulcer; 
the first efflux of men’s piety. ‘ By continual 
effluxesot those powers and virtues.’ South. 
2. That which flows out ; emanation. ‘ Light 
. . . efflux diviiie.’ Thomson. 

Efflux t (ef'fluks), v.i. To run or flow away. 
Five years being ejffluxed, he took out the tree and 
weighed it. Boyle. 

Effluxion (ef-fluk'shon), n. [See Efflux.] 
1. The act of flowing out.— 2. That which 
flows out; effluvium; emanation. ‘Some 
light effluxions from spirit to spirit.’ Bacon. 
Effodlent <ef-fd'di-ent), a. [L. effodiens, 
effodientis, ppr. of effodio, to dig out— c/ for 
ea:, out, and fodio, to dig.] Digging ; ac- 
customed to dig. 

Effodlentia (ef-f6'di-en"shi-a), n. pi. [L. 
effodio, to dig ont—efiarex, out, and fodio, 
to dig.] In zool. a term sometimes applied 
to the division of the edentates which com- 
piises the entomophagous forms, as the 
hairy ant-eater of South America, the scaly 
pangolin of South Africa and South Asia, 
the aimadillo, <fi:c. 

EffoliatiOn(ef-fo'li-a"shon),7i. InSof. depri- 
vation of a plant of its leaves, 

Efforcet (ef-forsO, v.t. pret. & pp. efforced; 
pgr. eff'oroing. [Fr. effm-eer, to endeavour, 
to strive— e, out, and forcer, to force. See 
EOBOE.] To force; to violate. 

Burnt his beastly heart t' efforce her chastity. Spenser. 

Efform t (ef-fofm'), v. t [L. e/ for ea:, out, and 
formo, to form.] To fashion; to shape; to 
foim. ‘ Efformivy us after thy own image.' 
Jer. Taylor. 

Efformation t (ef-form-a'shon), n. The act 
of giving shape or form; formation. 

They pretend to give ah account of the 
tion at the uniyetse. Ray. 

Effort (effort or effdrt), n. [Pr. effort— L. 
e/for e®; out, and/orfo's, strong.] A strain- 
ing ; an exertion of steength or power, 
whether physical or mental; endeavour; 
strenuous exertion to accomplish an object; 
as, thearmy, by great ejforfs, sealed the walls; 
distinction in science is gained by continued 
efforts of the mind. 

There certainly is a kind of moral excellence implied 
in the renunciation of all ej0ort after display. 

Abfi. Whately. 

Syn. Endeavour, exertion, struggle, strain, 
straining, attempt, trial, essay. 

Effortless (effort-les or efffirt-les), a. Malt- 
ing no effort. 

Effossion (ef-fo'slion), n. [E. effossus, pp. 
of e/odio, to dig out] The act of digging 
out of the earth. ‘The effossion at coins.’ 
ArbutJmot. [Rare.] 

Effracture (ef-frak'tur), «. hi surg. afrac- 
tin'6; with depression of the craniai hones. 
Effranchise (ef-fran'chiz), v. t. [ L. if for ex, 
out, and E. franchise.] To invest witii fran- 
chises or privileges. 

Effray t (ef-fraOi v.t. [Er. effrayer, tofrigliten 
— L, e, out, and frigidus, cold. ] To frighten. 1 
The dam np.start, out of her den effniide, 

And rushed forth. Spenser. \ 


EFFUSION 

: Effrayablet (ef-fra'a-M), a. Eriglitful; 
j dreadful. 

j Effraye. See Efpare. 
i Effrenationt (ef-fre-na'shon), n. [E. effre- 
natio, unbridled impetuosity— e/ for ex, out. 
and f remmi, a bridle. ] Unbridled rashness 
or license; unruliness. 

Effrontt (ef-front'), v.t. To give assurance 
to. Sir T. Browne. 

Effronted,, t Effrontitt (ef-front'ed, ef-front'- 
it), a. [Fr. effrontit, brazen-faced. ] Charac- 
terized by or indicating effrontery; frontless; 
brazen-faced. ‘The effronted whore.’ Siir~ 
ling. ‘His effrontit shameless face.’ Jer. 
Taylor. 

Effrontery (ef-frun'to-ri), n. [Fr. effronterie, 
from L. effrons, effrontis, bare-faced, shame- 
less— c/ for ex, out, fortli, and frons, the 
forehead.] Assurance; shamelessnes.?; sauoi- 
ness ; impudence or boldness transgressing 
tiie bounds of modesty and decorum; as, 
effrontery is a sure mai'k of ill-breeding. 
— Impudence, Efronteri/, Saueiness. See 
under Impudence.— Syn. Impudence, as- 
surance, audacity, boldness, Iiardiliood, 
shamelessness. 

Effrontuouslyt (ef-front'u-us-li), adv. With 
effrontery; impudently; frontle.ssly. North. 
Effulcrate (ef-fuFkrat), a. [L. c/ f or e®, out, 
away, and fulcrum, a support.] In but. 
applied to buds from under wiiich the cu.s- 
tomary leaf has fallen. 

Effulge (ef-fulj'), v.t. pret. & pp. effulged; 
ppr, eff'idging. [L. effulgeo—efior ca'.'out.und 
fulgeo, to shine.] 'To cause to shine forth; 
to radiate; to beam. ‘His eyes effulging a 
peculiar fire.’ Tiiomson. [Rare.] 

Effulge (ef-fulj'), v.i. To send forth a flood 
of light; to shine with splendour. 
Effulgence (ef-f uij'ens), n, A flood of light; 
great lustre or hi'ightness; splendour; as, the: 
effulgence oi divine glory. 

The bright and the balmy effulaence of mam. Beattie. 

Effulgent (ef-fulj'ent), a. Shining; bright; 
splendid; diffusing a flood of light. 

The downward sun ^ 
Looks out ejffid^fcent^ from amid the flash 
Of broken clouds. Thomxon. 

Effulgently (ef-fulj'ent-li), adv. In a bright 
or Sjfflendicl manner. 

Effumahility t (ef-f um ' a-bil " i-ti), n. The 
quality of flying off in fumes or vapour, ur 
of being volatile. 

Effumalilet (ef-fum'a-bl, a. Capable of fly- 
ing off in fumes or vapour; volatile. 
Effumet (ef-fum'), r.t. [L. effumo,tQ emit 
smoke or vapom—e/ for ex, out, and/Mjnm’, 
smoke, vapour.] ‘To breathe or puff out; to 
emit, as steam or vapour. 

I can make this clofif take as many whiffs ils I list, 
and he shall retain or effume them at my pleasure. 

B. yonson, 

EffRndt (ef-fund'), v.t. [See EFFUSE.] To 
pour out. More. 

Effuse (ef-fuz'), v.t. pret. &pp. effused; ppr. 
effusing. [L. effundo, effusum , to pour out — 
ef for ex, out, and fundo, fusuvi, to iiour.] 
To pour out, as a fluid; to spill; to shed. 
Whose maiden-blood tlius rigorously effused 
Will cry for vengeance at the gates of heaven. Shak. 

Effuse (ef-fuz'), v.i. 'To emanate; to come 
forth. Thomson. 

Effuse (effus), a. l.t Poured out freely; 
profuse. ‘Mirth e/Etse.’ Young.— 2.] hh- 
posed to pour out freely; dissipated; extra- 
vagant. Bp. Richardson.— Z. In &of. applied 
to inflorescence, or to a kind of panicle with ' 
a very loose one-sided arrangement. ' 

Effuse t (ef-f us'), n. Effusion; outpouring; 
loss; vvaste. ‘Much ejfMse of blood.’ E/ja/o 
Effusion (ef-ffl'zhon), w. 1. The act of pouring 
out ; as, the effusion of water, of blood, of 
grace, of words, and the like, ‘To save the- 
effusion Qi my people’s blood.’ iJryden. 
‘'Endless and senseless c/msiojis of indigested ■ 
prayers.’ Booker.— 2. 'That which Is poured 
out, literally or figuratively; an utterance; 
a trifling piece of ver.se or prose; as, tlie effu^ 
sions of a youthful poet.— 3. Demonstrative 
cordiality of manner; eager welcome; over- 
flowing kindness : a usage borrowed from 
the French. 

When Dorothea accepted him with effusion, tliat 
was only natural; and Mr. Casaubon believed that 
his liappiness was going to begin. George Eliot. 

4. In pathol. (a) the escape of any fluid out 
of the vessel containing it into another 
part, (6) The secretion of fluid from the 
vessels, as of lymph or serum, on different., 
surfaces. of gases, in cten. the 
escape of gases through minute apertures, 
into a vacuum. In his expeiiments to deter- 
mine the , rate of effusion of gases Graham 
used thin sheets of metal or glass, perforated 


note, not; move; tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abime; y, Sc. iey. 


EFFUSIVE 
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with luinutu {ipertures -fiSf? millimetre or 
•uo;5 inch in hiaineter. 'J'lie rates of ('ifiiHioii 
coincided so nearly with the i-ates of d ilfusioii 
as to lead to the eoiicluBion that !)oth plu;- 
nomeiia follow the same law, and there- 
fore the rates of elfusioii are inversely as the 
S((nare roots of the densities of the sasefi. 
M'USiVe (ef-fusiv), a. 1. Tonriii" out; that 
pours forth largely. ‘Th’ effusioe Bouth.’ 
T!mmt)n.—i. Poured abroad; spread widely. 
' The fl/fttsfre wave.’ Pope.— 3. Accomi>aniecI 
With etfiision or overflowing eordiality; de- 
liK^nStrative; as, an efusiive welcome. 
Effusively (ef-fus'iv-l’i), add. In an effusive 
manner; with demonstrative cordiality. 
.Effusiveness (e£-fii.s'iv’-iie8), n. State of 
being effusive. 

Eft (eft), n. [From A. Sax. efete, a lizard or 
newt. I^ewt is from ewt. for eft, the ii of the 
indtillnite art. an having adhered to the 
noun.] A mnne of the newt (Triton). 

Eftt (eft), add. [.>1. Sax.] After; again; soon; 
(liiickly. Spen.sar. 

EftSOOli, Eftsoons (eft-son', eft-sonz'), adv. 
[A. Sax. eft, after, and sona, mmes, soon.] 
Soon afterw.ard ; in a short time. [ Pi-are 
and poetical.] 

Hha.1 all tiio world be lost eft.<:ones now. Chaucer. 
Eftsoon the lofty tree its top inclined. Southey. 
Hold off, unh.ind me, greybe.oi'd loon 1 
E/txoO'i.'; hi.s hand dropt he. Coleridge. 

E. G. [E. exempli gratia.'] For the sake of 
anextimple; for instance. 

Egad (e-giid'), exdam. [Proliably a enphe- 
nnstic corruption of the oath ‘by God.’] 
An exclamation expressing exultation or 
surprise. 

Egait (e'gal), a. [Pr. dgal; L. atquus, equal.] 
Equal, justice.’ Shale. 

f galitee,t n. Equality. Chaucer. 
gality (e-gal'l-ti), n. [Fr. egaliti. See 
Egal._] Equality. ‘ Cursed France with her 
egaliUeH.’ Tmngson. 

Egean, .SSgeaii (e-je'an), n. ora. [L. (jlfarc) 
jEgmum. ] A term often applied to that part 
of 'the Mediterranean otlierwise called the 
Archipelago. 

Eger (e'gdr), ?i, Same as JSagre. 

]^er,t E^e.t a. Shaip. Chaucer. 

Eger (e'ger), n. In boi. a tulip appearing 
early in bloom, 

.Egeraa (e'je-ran), ii. [Prom Eger, in Bohe- 
mia, where idocrasa, occurs.] A synonym 
:of idoora.so (wirioh see). 

Egeria (e-je'ri-a), n. One of the small planet.s 
or asteroids betweeii the orbits of Mar.s and 
Jupiter, discovered by De Gasparis, 2d No- 
vember, ISSO. 

Egerminatet (c-jernTin-at), v.i. [L. eger- 
mino, egerminalimi—e, out, and germino, 
to sprout] To put forth buds; to germin- 
ate, : 

]^est (S-jest'), 7;.t [L. egero, egestum, to 
carry or bear out— e, out, aiHlpe»*o, to carry.] 
To cast or throw out; to void, as excrement 
.Ikteov. 

Egestion (G-jest'you), n. The act of voiding 
digested matter at the natural vent. 

Egg (eg), n. [From loel. egg, Ban, cegzsA. Sax. 
««/. The sound of the A. Sax. g was softened, 
giving O.B. aye or ey, as ‘gos ej/c,’ goose’s 
egg, in Biers the Plowman’s Crede; ‘ an ey or 
tweye,’ Chaucer; comp. G. and I), ei. Pro- 
bably allied in origin to L. mnim, Cr. do?i, 
Ir. ugh, Gael, ubh, an egg.] 1. A body spe- 
cially developed in the female.s of a great 
many animals, besides birds, and in which, 
by impregnation, the development of the 
young animal takes place, generally of a 
roundish form and in birds having a cal- 
careous shell; an ovum. Regarded physi- 
ologically there are three essential parts 
in im egg, viz. the germinal spot or dot, 
the germinal vesicle, and the vitelius or 
yolk— the first being contained in the ger- 
minal vesicle, which again is contained 
within the body of the yolk. The eggs 
of most animaLs lower than the bird have 
no more than these three parts. The 
eggs of birds, however, have, besides these, 
the white, or albumen, ami the shell, which 
consists of a membrane coated with carbon- 
, ate of lime. The yolk consists of a strong 
solution of albumen, in which multitudes 
of minute globules of oil are suspended 
(See 0 VDM.) A hen’s egg of good size weighs 
: about 1000 grains, of which the white con- 
stitutes 000, the yolk SOO, and the shell 100. 
Eggs of doihestio fowls, and of certain wild 
fowls, as the plover, gulls, &o., are an im- 
■ portant article of commerce, and furnish a 
wholesome, nutritious, and very pleasant 
article of diet. The eggs of turtles are also 
held in high esteem. Animals whose young 


do not leave the egg till after it is laid are 
called oviparous; tho.se in which the eggs 
are retained within the xiarent body until 
tliey are hatched are called ovovmparon.s. 
•2. Anything resemliling an egg in sltapo. 

There was t.iken a sreat glass iiufihle ’.vith ;> long 
neck, such as chj'iuists are wont to c.alt a [ihilnRopiii- 
cal lioyie. 

—Egg and andmr, egg and dart, egg and 
tongue, in arch, an cgg-sliaped ornament 
alternating with a dart-like ornament, used 
to enrich the ovolo. It is also called the 
EcMnm Ornament. See Ecinsvs, 4.--lViU 
you take eggs for money ’!' a saying which 
originated when eggs were so plentiful as 
scarcely to have a moucy value. It means 
then, ‘\Vill you allow yourself to be im- 
posed upon?’ 

Mine honest friend, 

IViliyoii take, egfjs for money'} Shah, 

—Don’t put all your eggs in. one basket, don’t 
venture all yon have in one speculation. 
Bgg (eg), v.t [A. Sax. eegian, eggian, to in- 
cite, to sharpen. See Eijge.] To incite or 
urge on; to stimulate; to encourage; to in- 
stigate; to provoke. 

They eg.i;ed him forw.urd still not to sp>we the no- 
bility, North. 

Eggar, Egger (eg'ar, eg'6r), n. A name given 
to moths of tlie family Bombyeidse, and 
genera Lasiooanipa and Eriogaater. The 
/j. trifolii, a well-known British moth, is 
called the grasa-egger, and the L. robork 
the oak-egger, from the food of their cater- 
pillars. The EriogasUr lanestris is the small 
egger of collectors. 

Egg-bag (eg'bag), n. In zool. the ovary. 
Goldsmith. 

Egg-bird (eg'bCrd), n. The name given to 
Uydrochelidon fuliginosuin, a species of 
tern, a bird of considerable commercial im- 
portance in the West Indies, as its eggs, in 
common with those of two other species of 
tern, form an object of profitable adventure 
to the crews of numerous small vessels, 
w'hieh collect them in the months of March, 
April, and May. 

Egg-born (eg'born), a. Produced from an 
egg, as a bird; oviparous. 

Egg-cup (eg'kup), n. A cup used to hold 
an egg at table. 

Eggeba (eg'e-lm), n. A Aveight used on the 
Guinea coast, equal to half an affa or half 
au ounce. 

Eggement, t Egging, t n. Incitement. 

Tliurgh woniannes esfgesncnt 
Mankind was borne, and damned ay to die. 

Chancey. 

Egger (cg''er), n. One who incites. 

Egger (eg'dr), n, An eggler or gatliei’or of 
eggs. 

Eggery (eg'e-ri), n. A nest of egg.?; a place 
where eggs are deposited, as those of sea- 
birds. 

Egg-flip (eg'flip), n. A drink made of Avarmed 
beer, flavoured with a little sugar, spirit, 
spices, and eggs beaten Avith it. 

Egg-glass (eg'glas), n. 1. A small glass for 
hmding an egg at the table.— 2. A sand-glass 
running about three minutes, for regulating 
the boiling of eggs. 

Egg-bot (eg'hot), n. A posset made of eggs, 
ale, sugar, and brandy. Lamb. 

Eggler (eg'Ier), n. A collector of or dealer 
in eggs. 

Egg-bOg (eg'nog), 71. A drink consisting of 
tlie yolks of eggs beaten up Avith sugar, and 
the AA'hite of eggs Avhipped, Avith the addi- 
tion of Avine or spirits. 

Egg-plant (eg'plaut), n. A Avliite-fruitcd 



Egg-plant {Solanuni esmkntum). 

variety of Solatium earitZeMBwa, cultivated 
as an ai'ticle of . food, the fimit, Avhich is 


! about the size of a goose’s egg, being boiled, 
i I stcAA'ed in sauces, <fec., like loA'c-aiiple. 
i Egg-sauce (cg'sgs), 71 . tianri) iirepareri Avitli 

j eggs. 

! Egg-slieli (eg'shel), m. The shell or outsiiU-j 
eoA'ering of au egg. 

Egg-slice (eg'slis), n. A kitchen utensil for 
removing omelets or fried eggs frojii a pan. 
Egg-spoon (og'spoii), 71. A .small spoon for 
eating eggs Avith. 

Egg-trot (eg'trot), n. In the numdgn, a cau- 
tious, jog-trot pace, like that fif a house- 
wife riding to muAat with eggs in lier pap- 
niers. 

Egilopical (S-ji-lop'ik-nl), a, 1. Pertaining 
to or of tlie nafciu’c of egilops.—S. Affected 
Avith egilops. 

Egilops (ti'ji-lops), 71. [Gr. aigildps—ak', 
aigos, n goat, and op.s; the eye.] Goat’s eye; 
an abscess in tlio inner cantiius of the eye. 
Egina Marbles (e-gi'na milr-Wz), ti, pi. A 
collection of ancient statues di.scavered mi 
tlie iisland of Egina, stqiposed to have ori- 
ginally decorated the temple in that island 
sacred to Pallas Athene. Tliey are heforu 
the age of Phidias, so, although true to 
nature generally, their faces are charac- 
terized by that forced smile Aviiicb gives im 
unpleasant expression to the earlier Greek 
sculptures. They are the most remarkable 
ornaments of the Glyptothek of Munich. 

Egis (e'ji.s), 71 . Same as y/Jpfe. 

Eglandulose, Eglandulous (c-glandTi-Ms, 
e-gland'u-liis),, a. [L. out, and gkmdulo- 
SMS, glandulous.] Destitute of glands. 
Eglantine (eg'lan-tiii or egffan-tiii), «. [Fr. 
figlantim, eglantier; Pr. aiglentina, tlie eg- 
lantine; O.Fr. aiglent, from a form aadch- 
tus, from L. acideu,s, a spine, a jirickle, aous, 
a needle.] The En.glisli imiue of the sweet- 
hvier, Rosa ruMgimsa of botanists. Itliowers 
in .lime and July, and grows in dry bushy 
places. 

Milton 1ms distinguished the sweet-brier and the 
eglafiime: 

‘Through the sweet-brier, or the vine, 

Ot thii twistad V, 4 j. 

Izg/anti^ie hiis sometimes been erroneously taken 
for the honey-suckle, and it seems more than pro- 
bable that Milton so understood it, by his calling It 
‘ twisted.’ If not, he must have meant tlie wild-rose. 

A^irres. 

Eglatere (eg'la-ter), n. Eglantine. 

The woodbine and eglafeve 

Drip sweeter dews than traitor's tear. Temiyson, 

Eglomerate (e-glom'er-at), v.t. [L. e, out, 
and ghmei'o, glomeratum, to Avind up.] To 
iinAvind, as a thread from a ball, [Bare,] 
Egma (eg'ma), 7i. A corruption of enigma,. 

‘ No epwia, no riddle.’ Shak, 

Ego (e'gfi), ijran. or n. [L.,I.] In metaph, I; 
the conscious thinking suliject; the subject, 
as oppo.sed to the non-ego, the not-self, the 
object. 

The nto, as the subject of tliought and knowledge, 
i.s now conitnonly stuled by philosopher-s the subject, 
and snhjecti7)e. is a familiar expression for what per- 
tains to tlie mind or thinking power. In contrast and 
correlation to these, the terms clject and olycctive atti 
now in use to denote the nm-ego, its affection.s and 
properties, and, in general, the really e-xisteiit as , 
opi’iosed to the ideally known. Reid. 

EgOical (e-go'ik-al), a, Pertaining to egoism. 
Mare. [Eiire.] 

Egoism (e'go-izm), n. [Fr. igoisme, from L. 
ego, I.] l.Tn philos. the opinion of one Avho 
thinks everything uncertain except his own 
existence; the doctrine Avhich refer.s the ele- 
ments of all knoAvleilge to the plienomena 
of personal existence; subjectiA’e idealism. 
See IPEAWSH.— 2, Apassionate love of self, 
leading one to refer all things to one’s self, 
and to judge of eA'ery thing hy its relation, to 
one’s interests or importance; egotism; sel- . 
flslmess. 

The Ideal, tlie True and Noble that was in them 
having faded out, and nothinsj new remainiiiK but 
naked egoism, vulturous greedines-s, they cannot 
live. Carlyle. 

Egoist (e'go-ist), ?i. [Fr. dpoi'sfe, an egotist.] 

1. An egotist; a selfish person.— 2. One hold- 
ing the doctrine of egoism; one who believes 
that a person can be certain only of his own 
existence, and the operations and ideas of 
his oAvn mind. 

Egoistic, Egoistical (e-go-ist'ilc, e-go-ist'ik- 
al), a. 1. Pertaining to, one’s per.sonal 
identity. 

The rvutte'eaf idealism of Fichte is less exposed to 
criticisth than the theological idealism of Berkeley. 

Sir If. Hamilton. 

2. Addicted to or manifesting egoism; ego- 
tistic, 

Egoistically (e-go-ii3t'ik-al-li), adv. In an 
egoistic manner. 
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Mgoity (tj-fffyi-ti), n. Fei'isoiiJiIity ; inrtivi- 
<lii!iiity. Sifi/t. 

If VIM woliiil ijermit me to tisa a sciioo! term I 
wnuliJ say the egBify remains; tlmt is, that by which 
I am the same 1 wan. ollaston. 


SSOlS0 (e'gfs-Iz), v. i. Same as Bgotize. 
ifeoMsml (e'gd-miiiiii), ?t. Egoism, ‘lliat 
kind of soefrtieism cftlled egonmm. _ Baxter. 
Egoplionic (o-go-fon'i!!;), a. llelating to or 
htiviiig the character of ogophony. 
Egopliony (e-gofo-ni). n. [Gr. avx, aujos, 
a goat, and phline, voice.] The .sound of the 
voice of a person affected witii plenri.sy, 
when heard through the stethoscope ; so 
called because it is brolceii and trentuloiis, 
so as to .suggest the bleating of a gotit. 
Egotlieism(e'gd-tli§-izm), n. [Gr. ego, I, and 
theos, a god.] The deification of self; the 
sutetitution of self for the Deity, as an ob- 
ject of love and honour. 

^otism. (e'got-izrn), a. [See Egoism.] The 
practice of too frequently using the word J; 
iience, a speaking or writing much of one's 
self; a passionate and exaggerated love of 
self, leading one to refer all things to one's 
self, and to Judge of evei-ything by its rela- 
tion to one’s interests or importance. 

The mast violent eg-a/ism which I have met with 
... is that of Cardinal tVolsey's ‘Ego et re.v meus. 

I and my king.’ Spectator. 


-Egniimi, Self-conceit, Vanity. Egotism, 
a strong and obtrusively displayed belief in 
one’s own iinjxu'tance, manifested by ,a con- 
stant reference to self in conversation or 
writing, the result of a combination of in- 
tense self-esteem and selfishness. Self-con- 
ecit, an exa'gger.ated opinion of one’s own 
abilities, allied to vanity. Vanity, lit. 
emptiness, a belief that one, deaeiTes to he, 
and is, held by others in great admiration, 
especially on some frivolous grounds, as 
good looks, dres.s, &c. An egotistical man 
ignores the opinions of others, througli hi.s 
perfect satisfaction with hisown; & conceited 
person openly claims praise, and is prone to 
detract from the merits of others and sneer 
at them, in order to his own exaltation; a 
vain person is not so self-assertive as a con- 
ceited one, but is more athirst for praise. 
Byron said he was too proud to be vain. 
Egotism and conceit are based on what we 
think of ourselves; vanity ^ on what we be- 
lieve others, think of us. ^ 


His e.\cesslve which filled all objects with 

Juniself; HttsliU. 


■ They that have the least reason, Iiave tlie nio.st 
self-conceit. Vyhichcoie, 

The exquisitely sensitive craafty of Garricl: was 
galled. Maamlay. 

Egotist (e'got-lst), n. One wlio repeats the 
word I very often in conveimtion or writ- 
ing; one who speaks much of himself or 
magnifies his own achievements; one who 
makes himself the hero of every tale. 

Egotistic, Egotistical (e-got-ist'ik, e-got- 
ist'ik-al), a. 1. Addicted to egotism; as, an 
egotistic person,— 2. Manifesting egotism. 


giously mistaken; they were egregiously 
cheated. 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 
For making him egrefffioitsiy an ass. Shak. 

Egregiousness (e-gre'ji-us-nes), n. 'The 
.state of being egregious. 

Egress (S'gres, formerly e-gres'), n. [L. 
egressus, from egredior—e, and gradior, to 
step.] 1. 'The act of going or issuing out, 
or the power of departing from any inclosed 
or conlined place. 

Gates of burning adamant, 

Barr’d over us, prohibit all fip^ess. A/tVfou. 

2. In n.siron. tlie passing of an inferior 
planet from the disc of the sun in a transit. 
Egress (e-gres'), v. i. To go out; to deiiart; 
to leave. 

Egression (e-gre'shon), n. [L. egressio, from 
egredior. See .EaiiBSS.] The act of going 
out from any inolosure or place of confine- 
ment; escape; egress. B. Jonson. [Bare.] 
Egressor (e-gres'er), n. One who goes out. 
Egret (e'gret), n. [.Fr. aigrette, a dim. from 
an old fonn aigre, from O.H.G. heigro, a 
heron. Cog. Siv. haiger, a heron. Heron 
(which see) has the same origin.] A name 
common to those species of herons which 
have the featiiei's on the lower part of the 
back lengthened and the barbs loose, so 
that this part of the plumage is very soft 
and flowing. The little eg-ret {Herodias 
or Ardea garzetta) is probably the most 
elegant of all the heron tribe. The deli- 
cately formed feathers of its crested, head, 
breast, and shoulders are used as ornaments 
in tlie turbans of Turks and Persians, and 
in the head-dresses of .European ladies. 
The bii-d is of , a white colour, about 18 
inches long, and weighs about lb. ~ 
2. A heron’s feather. B.. Jonson.— Z. Inhot. 
the flying, feathery, or hairy clown of seeds, 
as the down of the thistle. —4. A species of 
ape. 

Egrett, Egrette (S-gretO, n. [Troni Er. 
aigrette, a white heron, because this bird 
has a tuft on its head. SeeEGEEi,] A tuft 
of feathers, diamonds, <fec. ; an ornament of 
ribbons. Written also Aigret, Aigrette. 

Egrtoionyt (eg'ri-mo-ni), n. Same as Agri- 
mony. 

Egrtraonyt (e'gTi-mo-ni), n. [L. cegHmonia, 
from ceger, siuk.] Sickness of the mind; sad- 
ness; sorrow. Coekeram. 

EgriOt (e'gri-ot), n. [Fr. aigre, sour.] A kind 
of sour cheriy. 

Egritude t (§'gri-tiid), n. [L. cegrifAtdo, from 
ceger, sick.] Sorrow of the mind; more 
rarely, siclcness of body. Sir T. Elyot. 

Egyptian (e-jlp'shan), a. [From Egypt, Gr. 
Aigyptos, supposed to be so called 'from the 
name Coptos, a pi’incipal town, from gupta, 
guarded, fortified. Akin G’-tpsp.] i. Pertain- 
ing to Egypt in Africa. --2. Gipsy. , See 
Egyptian, n. 2. — Egyptian drchiteoture, 
a style of architecture which, among its 
peculiar momnnents, exhibits pyi-amids. 


It would, indeed, be scarcely .safe to draw any de- 
cided inferences as to the character of a writer from 
passages directly Macauiay, 

. SVN. Conceited, vain, self-important, opin- 
ionated. 

Egotistically (e-got-ist,'ik-al-li), adv. In an 
egotistical or self-conceited manner. 
Egotize (o'goL-iz), v.i. pret. & pp. egotized; 
ppr, egotising. To talk or write much of 
one’s self; to make pretensions to self-im- 
portance. [Bare.] 

, 1 cgtihse in my letters to thee, not because I am of 

much iraport.aiicetomyseif, but becaii-se to thee botli 
e^o and all that ego does are interesting. Conifer. 

Egregious (e-gre'ji-ua), a. [h. egragim, from 
e or ex grege, from or out of or beyond the 
herd, select, choice.] 1. Eminent; remark- 
able ; extraordinary; distinguished : in a 
good sense. ‘ This accession of dignity to 
yom- egregiotis merits.’ Milton. . ‘Egregious 
exploits.’ Alore. ‘Egregious prime.’ Philips. 

This essay affords an egregious instance of the pre- 
doinmance of genius. Johnson. 

2. Great; extraordinary; remarkable; enor- 
mous: in a bad or ironical sense; as, an 
egregimis mistake ; egregious contempt. 

‘ Egregiotis mm'thBrer.’ Shah. 

Reader, try by this the egregious impudence of 
this fellow. Bp. Hall. 

Syn. Extraordinary, remarkable, monstrous, 
I enormous, exceptional, astonishing, un- 
common, tmiipie, surprising. 

Egregiotisly (e-gre'Ji-us-li), adv. In an egre- 
gious, eminent, distinguished, or remark- 
able manner; greatly; enormously; shame- 
: fully: usually in a bad sense; as, he is egre- 



Egyptian Columns. — i, From Rhamession, Thebe.s. 
2 , Portico of Temple at Dendera. 3 , In Brit. Mus. 


rock-out temples and tombs, gigantic mo- 
nolithic obelisks, and colossal statues. 'The 
characteristic features of the style are 
solidity, boldness, and originality. Among 
its peculiar characteristics may be noted— 
(«) symmetry of structure; (6) the g-radual 
converging of the walls of some of 'its edi- 


fices, especially of tlie propylea or vestibules 
of its teniple.s; (c) roofs and covered ways 
flat or witliout pediments, and composed 
of immense blocks of stone reaching from 
one wall or column to another, the areii 
being seldom if ever employed; (d) columns 
numerous, clo.se, and massive, generally 
witiiout base.s, and exhibiting great variety 
in tiieir capitals, from a simple square block 
ornamented with hieroglyphics to an ela- 
borate composition of palm-leaves or other 
forms suggested by vegetation; (e) tiie em- 
ployment of a large concave moulding in 
the entablature, decorated with vertical 
ttutings or leaves: (/) walls and columns 
decorated with a profusion of sculptures in 
outline or low-relief representing divinitie.s. 



Court of, Temple at Eclfou. 


men, and animals, with innumerable hiero- 
glyphics, brilliant colouring being often 
superadded. One remarkable feature asso- 
ciated with this style is the grandeur of 
its mechanical opei’ations, in cutting, po- 
lishing, sculpturing, and transporting vast 
blocks of limestone and of granite.— Jilt/j/p- 
tiam bean, a name sometimes given to 
the bean -like fruits of Nelumhiimi spa- 
ciomrn. — Egyptian bhte, a brilliant pig- 
ment consisting of the hydrated protoxide 
bi copper mi.xed with a minute quantity of 
ivan.— ■Egyptian lotus. See liO'iVB.-— Egyp- 
tian pebble, a species of agate or jasper.— 
Egyptian thorn, tlie Acacia vera of Willde- 
now, an ornamental tree, native of the nor- 
thern parts of Africa. — Egyptiaii vulture, 
Neophron percnopterus, one of the smaller 
vultures, about tlie .size of a raven, diffeilng 
from the true vulture,? in having a long 
slender bill covered half its length with a 
naked cere. The head and front of the neck 
are bare. 'The general colour is white, the 
quill feathersof the wing being dark brown. 
The face, hill, and legs are bright yellow. 
It frequents tiie streets Of eastern towns, 
where it is protected on account of its ser- 
vices as a scavenger, and follows the cara- 
vans through the desert to devour whatever 
may die. 'Though not gregarious, large 
numbers , may be seen togetlier wherever 
there is ranch carrion. It ranges over Noi’- 
thern Africa and a large part of Asia, as 
well as the south of Europe, and has even 
been shot in the Ei'itij3h islands. Called also 
Pharaoh’s Hen or Chicken. 

Egyptian (e-jip'ishau), n. 1 . A native of, 
Egypt. —2. An old designation for a gypsy, 
so' called because believed to have come 
from Egypt. 

Egyptologer, Egyptologist (e-jip-tol'o-jer, 
e-jip-toTo-jist), n. One skilled in or well 
acquainted ivith the antiquities of Egypt, 
especially the hieroglyphic inscriptions and 
documents. 

Egyptological (e-jip'to-lof’ik-al), a.: Per- 
taining to Egyptology; devoted to the study 
of Egyptology; as, an Egyptological mtxsBiim 
or work. 

Egyptology (c-jip-tnl'o-ji), n. [Egmit, and 
Gr. logos, discourse.] 'The science of Egyp- 
tian antiquities; that branch of knowledge 
which treats of the ancient language, his- 
tory, &o., of Egypt. , 

Ell ! (a or e), an interj. expressive of doubt, 
inquiry, slight sui’prise. 


Fate, far, fat, fftll; me, met, h6r; pine, phi; note, not, inSye; 


tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abwne; y, So. fey. 
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Ehlite (iVlit), «. iPrimi Jihl, a placti in t'ier- 
lUiiuy.J A mima-al of a aoIoTir iiiid 

puiirly lustiu It is a liydi'atod pliospliate 
of eopper, and sometimes contains \*ana- 
(iimn. 

Eliretia (e-rSt'i-a), n. [From G. D. Ehret, a 
famous botanical artist of last century, J A 
genus of trees or shrubs, iiat. order Boragi- 
iuioere, oantaining about fifty species, natives 
of the warmer regions of the globe. 'J’bey 
have simide leaves and smallislv white 
tlowors. 

lideilt (y'dent), a, (Teel, ithinn, diligent.] 
Diligent; careful; industrious. [Scotch.] 

Eider, Eider-ducli (I'dSr, Fd6r-duk). «. 
[A Scandinavian mime; Icel. cedr, Sw. eider, 
an eider, an eider-duck ; Daii. ederfngl, lit. 
eider-fowl; Q. eidergans, the duck tliat bears 
such plumage.] A species of duck, Soma- 



Eider-duck {Sowitferta mo/iissiffnt). 

teria moliisnima. It is about twice the 
size of the common duck, and frequents 
solitary rocky shoi-es and i.slaiKta. In 
firennland and Iceland these birds occur 
in great numbor.s; they also breed on the 
Scottish coasts, eopecially on the IVestern 
Islands. The down of the eider-duck is 
much valued, from its superior warmth, 
lightness, and elasticitj;. The king eider 
(Soinaferia speotahilis) is another species 
resemliling the preceding, and inhabiting 
the same coasts. 

Eider-down (Fd6r-doun), n. Down or soft 
feathers of the eider-duck. 

Eidograph (i'do-graf), n. [Gr. eidos, like- 
ness, and (jmphu. to write,] An instrument 
for Copying de.signs, reduced or enlarged 
in any proportion, within certain limits. 
Eidolon (i-do'lon), n. [Gr. eidolon, from 
eidos, ttiat which is seen, likeness.] A like- 
ness. image, or representation; a shade or 
spectre; an apparition. Poc. 

Eidouranion (i-dou-ra'ni-on), n. [Gr. eidos, 
form, and oinmnos, heavenly.] A repre- 
sentation of the heavens. 

Eigh (ft), an r.vdam. expro.ssive of .sudden 
delight nr of surprise. See EH. 

Eight (at), a. [A. Sax. eahta, ehta. C'o,g. 
iiii. tttuM; G. and D. acht; Dan. aatte; L. 
oato; Gr. olcto; Ii\ and Gael, adid; Corn. 
eath; Lith. asztimi; Skr. ashtan, ashtau.] 
One of the cardinal numeral adjectives. 
Eight (fit), n. 1. One of the cardinal num- 
ber.s.— 2. A symbol representing eight unit.s, 
as 8 or viiL— 3. A curved outline in the 
shape of the figme 8, as cut or traced by 
skaters on the ice, &c. 

Tired out 

With cutting ez]^hts that day upon the pond. 

Tennyson. 

Eightt (at), n. Aii ait (which sec). 
Eight-day (fit'da), a. That goes for eight 
days; as, an clock. 

Eighteen (at'eu). a. Eight and ten, one 
more than seventeen, or twice nine. 
Eighteen (at'en), n. 1. Tlio sum of ten and 
eight; the number greater by one than 
seventeen,— 2. A symbol representing eigh- 
teen units, as 18 or xviii 
Eighteenmo (at'en-mo), n. [A compound of 
the English eighteen and the Latin ablative 
ordinal termination ino.[ The size of a liook 
in which a sheet is folded into eighteen 
' leaves. Written often ISrm. 

Eighteenth (at'enth), a. 1. Xoxt in order 
after the seventeenth.— 2. Noting one of 
eighteen equal parts into which anything 
has been divided. 

Eighteenth (at'enth), n. l. The quotient of 
unity: divided by eighteen; an eighteenth 
part. — 2. In mmic/an intei-val comprehend- 
ing two octaves and a fourth. 

Eight-foil (at'foil), n. [Formed on tyjie of 
: trefoil.} Inner, a grass that has eight leaves. 
Eightfold (at'foM), a. Eight times the num- 
ber or quantity. 

Eighth (fitth), a. 1, Next in order after the 
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seventh,— 2. Consisting of one of eight equal 
parts iiitowhidianytliirig has been ilivided. 
Kghth (iittli), n. 1. The tiuotieiit of unity 
divided by eight; one of eight equal partsi. 
2. In music, (a) an interval compo,sed of live 
tones and two semitones; an octave. (&)The 
eighth note of the diatonic scale. 

Eighthly (atth'Ii), adv. In the eighth place. 
Eightieth (at'i-eth), a. [From eighty.} 
1. .\'ext in order to the seventy-ninth.— 2. Con- 
sisting of one of eighty equal parts into 
wliicli anything is divided. 

Eightieth (iit/i-eth), n. The fpiotient of 
unity divided by eighty; one of eighty 
equal imrts. 

Eightseore (iit'skor), a. or n. [Eight and 
.'.rorr. j Eight times twenty; a hundred and 
sixty. 

Eighty (at'i), a. Bight times ten; four.score. 
Eighty (at'i). n. 1. The number containing 
eight times ten.— -2. A symbol representing 
eighty units, as SO or Ixxx. 

Eigne (a'ne), a. [From O l-’r. nino', also 
ainsne; Pr.dnnatz; from L. ante, Tiefore, and 
hiatus, born.] 1. Eldest; an epithet used in 
law to denote the eldest son; as, lia.staril 
eigne. — 2. t Unalienable; entailed; belon.ging 
to the eldest son. 

Eik (ek),»i. [8ee Eke.] An addition; as, an 
eik to Jamieson's Dictionary of the .Scottish 
Language. [Scotch.] 

Eikon (i'ifon), n. [Gr.] A likeness; an im- 
age; a statue. 

Eild(eld), w. Old age; decrepitude. [Old 
English and .Scotcli. ] 

And tho’ wi’ crazy eild Tm sair forfairu, 

ril be a brig, when ye’re a shapeless cairn. Turyts. 

Eliding (uld'ing), n. [.See EijjIST..] Fuel. 
[Scotch.] 

Aye . . . .and ye’ll be nvniting eildins' now, or 
something to pitt ower the winter. 5 »>- IP. Scott. 

Eire (iir). Same as Eyre. Chaucer. 
Eii’enarch (I'ren-iirk), n. [Gr. eirSnii, peace, 
and arohun, magistrate.] In Greek antiq. 
a magistrate to whom the keeping of the 
peace was intnisted. 

Eirie (e'ri), n. Same as Aerie. 

Eisel,t 11 . [A. Sax. cfsifc.] Vinegar. ‘EMI 
strong and egre.’ Ckauaer. 

Eisenrahin (i'zen-riim), n. [G. , hon-cream, ] 
The German name for hematite. 
Eisteddfod (i-steTH-v6d'), n. [W., a sit- 
ting, an assembly, as of magistrates, Ac.] 
A meeting; an assembly or session of liards 
and minstrels held in Wales in ancient 
limes. Tliese meetings were revived by the 
Tudor sovereigns, and annual meetings for 
the recitation of jirize poems and perform- 
ances on the harp are now held under this 
mime. 

Either(e'SHSr or i'SHfir; tlieformer ismorein 
accordance with analog)’), ct. or pron. [A. Sax, 
agther; contracted from ceghweether, com- 
pounded of d = aye, the common .augment ge, 
and imeetker; comp, cegwha, everywho, who- 
ever, rngwhuer, everywhere, Ac.; ther Is tho 
comparative suifix. Sea Each, WHE'mEK.] 

1. One or the other ; one of two things ; as, 
give me either of those two oranges. 

Lepiclus flatters both, 

Of both is flattered; but he neitlier loves, 

Nor either c.ires for him. Shah. 

2. .Each of two; the one and the other; both. 
‘On either side of the river.’ Eev. .xxii. 2. 

The king of Israel and Jehoslmphat sat either at 
them on liis throne. 2 Chr, xviii. 9, 

The pastor was made to take his se,it before the 
altar, with his two sacristans, one on either side. 

Prescott. 

Either (e'SHeror i'THer), eonj. A disjunctive, 
conjunction always used as correlative to 
and preceding or. It is placed before the 
first of two or more alternatives, or being 
placed before the second or succeeding al- 
ternatives. 

Either he is talking, or he is pursuing, vj- he is in a 
journey, or perh<-ips he sleepetfi. i Ki. xviii. 27, 

Ejaculate (e-j.ak'u-lfit), 11 . t. pret. A pp. ejacu- 
lated; ppr. ejaculating, [L. ejamlor, ejacii- 
laiiis, from, e, out, and jaeidor, to thrower 
dart, from jacMfM'm, a dart, from to 
throw.] 1. 1 To throw out; to cast; to shoot; 
to dart. ‘Bays ejaculated thence.’ Black- 
more.— 2. To throw out, as an exclamation; 
to utter suddenly and briefly: generally ap- 
plied to a cry for mercy or a prayer. 
Ejaculate (e-jak'u-lat), v.i. To utter ejacu- 
lations; to make brief and sudden exclama- 
tions. ‘Ejaculating to himself.’ Sir W. 
Scott. [Bare.] 

Ejaculation (e-jak'fi-la"shon), n. l.t The 
aet of throwing or darting out with a sud- 
den force and rapid flight; as, theejaoula- 
ri'wt of light. ‘ The vessels of ejaculation.' 


Sir T. Broiiine. - 2. The. uttering of a short, 
sudden exclamation or prayer; or the exd.a- 
mation or prayer uttered. 

Which prayers of our S.avioiir. Mat. xxvi. 39, and 
Olliers of like Ir/revity, arc properly sucli as we cali 
ejaculations. South. 

Ejaeulator (e-jak'u-lat-er), n. A muscle of 
the penis which effects the emission of 
the spermatic fluid. 

Ejaculatory (e-jiik'u-la-to-ri), a, l. .Suddenly 
darted out; uttered in .short sentences. 

The Church iiath at all times used prayers of .all 
variety, long .and short, ejaculatory, detennined.and 
solemn. per. Paylar. 

2. t .Sudden; hasty. ‘ Ejaeulator ij repent- 
ances, tliat take us by fits and starts.’ 
L’ Estrange. — 3. Casting ; throwing out. 
‘.Seminal vessels, both prejinratory and 
ejaculatory.' Smith. 

Eject (6-jekt'), r.t. [L. ejido, ejcctum—c, 
and jacio, to throw.] 1. To throw out; to 
cast'fortli; to thrust out; to discharge; as, 
to eject a person from a room. ‘ Eyes ejeot- 
iiiy lliinic.’ liiviiku. -2. To drive away; to 
throw aside as usele.ss; to expel violently 
or with shame or disgrace, as being worth- 
less, disagreealde, or offensive; as, to ejeet 
words from a language. 

We .-ire peremptory to dispatch 
Tills viperoii.s tr.iitor; to eject him hence 
Were but our danger, Shah. 

3. To dismiss, as from oftice, occupancy, or 
ownership; to turn out; as, to eject a clergy- 
man from a benefice; to eject n tenant. 

The French king was ag.ain ejected wlien our king 
submitted to the Ctiurcli. Dryden. 

Ejection (e-jek'shon), n. [L. ejeatio, from 
ejieio. .See Eject.] The act of ejecting or 
state of being ejected: dismissal: disposses- 
sion; e.xpulsion; rejection. ‘Our first parent 
after hm ejection out of paradise.' Bp. Hall. 

Some of these .ilterations are only the ejection of a 
word for one th.it appeared to him more elegant or , 
more intelligible. Pohnson, 

-Action of ejection and intrusion, in Scots 
law, an action brought when lands or 
houses are violently taken possession of by 
another, for the purpose of recovering pos- 
session with damages .and violent protits.— 
Letters of ejection, in Scots latv, letters un- 
der the royal signet, autliorizing the sheriff 
to eject a tenant or other po.ssessor of land 
who had been decreed to remove, tind who 
had disobeyed a eliars^e to remove, proceed- 
ing on letters of horning on the tlecree. 
Ejectment (e-jekt'ment), n. Lit. a casting 
out; a dispossession.— Aefion of ejectment, 
in law, a pos.sessory action, wherein the title 
to lands and tenements may be tried and 
the possession recovered, in all cases where 
the party claiming has a rlgiit of entry. It 
is commenced by a writ, addressed to the 
tenant in possession and all entitled to 
defend the possession, bearing that the 
plaintiff lays claim to the property in ques- 
tion, and calling upon all interested to ap- 
pear within a eerttiin time to defend their 
riglit, failing which the tenant iti posse.ssion 
will be ejected. See under CAStTAlj. 

Ejector (e-jekt'fjr), n. One who or tliat which 
ejects; specifically, in law, one who ejects 
or dispossesses another of his land. 

EJoo (e'jo), 71. &ee Gosiuti. 
Ejuiation(ej-u-l!V.shnn), n. [L. cjidutlo, from 
ejulo, to cry, to yell, to wail.j Outcry; a 
wailing ; a loud cry expressive of gi-ief or 
pain; mourning; lamentation. 

Inste.id of hymns and praises, he breaks out into 
ejutatums imA etfeminate wailings. Dr. H. More. 

Eke (ek), r.t. pret. & pp. e/ced; ppr. eking, 
[A. .Sax. edcian, to add, to eke, ede, also. Cog. 

G. auch, also : L. augeo, Gr. auxano, to in- 
crease.] l.t To increase; to enlarge; to 
lengthen; to protract; to prolong. ‘To eke 
my ptiin.’ Spenser.— 2. To add to; to sup- 
ply what is wanted; to enlarge by addition: 
sometimes with out; as, to eke or eke out a 
piece of cloth; to eke out a performance. 

The storeliouse of his powerful wit ... 

He daily ehes, and brings to excellence. Spenser. 
He ehed out by his wits an income of barely fifty 
pounds. Macantay. 

Eke (ek), adv. [A. .Sax. edc. Cog. G. auch,I>. 
00 k , Sw. och, Dan. og, and, See Eke, v.t.} 
Also; likewise; in addition. 

’Twill be prodigious h.-ird to prove 
That this is ehe the throne of love. Prior. 
[This word is nearly obsolete, its use being 
almost restricted now to poetry of the 
familiar and ludicrous kind, and rhetorical 
pieces.] 

Eke (ek), n. Something added to another; 
specifically, a short wooden cylinder on 
which a bee-hive is idacecl to increase its 
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capacity wheif the bees li!iV(3 IHled it full (jf 
comb. [Scoteli.] 

Eking feU'in.tt), ii. 1. Tho art rd arlrting.-- 
2 'iTuil which is adihd; spcriflrally, iii 
of wood fUteil to 
nialco Kood a driicieiicy iti leiistli, as the 
end of a knee and tiie like, (b) The carved 
work Jinder the lower part of the quarter- 
pifice, at tho aft part of the <|uarter-gallery. 
E iat fe hi), n. Jn muxic, applied onginallj'' 
to the highest note in the scale of Ctiiido; 
hmire, often used ijy tlio old dramatists to 
design tlie extreme of any quality, Imt esim- 
cially any extravagant or hyperbolical say- 
ing. 

.Elaborata (e-hih'o-rat). 0 t. ]irfct. .k pp. rUih- 
orateil; ppr. elubm'aUmj. [L. elahon, elah- 
omlmii. to work <3Mt— e, out, and lahm-o, to 
lalioiir, from labor, labour.] 1. To produce 
with labour. 

Tliey m full joy elaborate a sigli. Vouitj^, 

2, To improve or refine by successive opera- 
tions of nature or art; to work out with 
great care; to work out fully or perfectly; 
as, the heat of the sun elaboratax the juices 
of iiliinls and renders tlie fruit more per- 
fect. 

These conceptions were not fully nor systeniatic- 
ally elaborated by Berkeley. It is not often tli.-it lie 
who quarrie.s the marble carves and polishes tlie 
pillar. Scoistiiau netospafier. 

Elaborate (e-lalTo-rat). a. [L. elaboratux, 
pp. of elahoro. See the verb transitive.] 
Wrought with labour; finished with great 
care; much studied; executed with e.xact- 
ness; highly finuslied; as, an elaborate dis- 
course; an elaborate performance. 

Drawn to the life in each elaborate pafre, IValler. 
Sys. Laboured, prepared, studied, perfected, 
high-wrought. 

Elaborately (6-lah'o-rat-li), atU. With 
great labour or study; with nice regard to 
exactness. 

Elaborateness (e-lah'o-rat-ues), «. The 
quality of being elaborate or wi'ought with 
great labour. 

Elaboration <S-lab'o-ra"slion), n. 1. The act 
of elaborating; the act of improving or re- 
lining by .successive processes; great labour. 

2. In physiol, the process of formation or 
. asBimllation performed by the living organs 
in animals and plants by which something 
is produced; as, the elaboration of cliyle, or 
sap, or tissues. 

Elaborative (e-lab'o-rat-iv), a. Serving or 
tending to elaborate; possessing the power 
of, developing or reflning by snooesslve oper- 
ations, whether of nature or of art; working 
out with minute attention to details; labori- 
ously and step by step bringing to a state 
of completion or perfection.— Eteiiorreftre 
/acuity, in vietaph. tlie intellectual power 
of discerning relations and of viewing ob j ects 
by means of or in relations; the understand- 
ing of the German philosophers; the discur- 
sive faculty; thought. 

Elaborator (e-lab'o-rat-er), n. One who 
or that which elaborates. 

Elaboratory t (e-lab'o-rii-to-ri), n. A labo- 
. ratory. Evelyn. 

Elaboratory (e-lah'o-rfi-to-ri), a. Elaborat- 
ing. 

Elseagnacese (el-e'ag-na".se-e), 5!, pi. [Gr. 
ela-iagnos, the fvikl olive-tree ~ eZ«'to, an 
olive-tree, and aynos, chaste.] The oleaster 
: family, a small natural order of apetalous 
exogens, scattered over the northern hemi- 
: sphere.. They are trees or shrubs, covered 
with silvery or brown scales, and having 
alternate or opposite leaves, and small white 
. or yellow' flowers. The only member of the 
order in Britain is the sea-buckthom (Ilip- 
pophne rhamnoides), common on the sandy 
sea-slmrcs of tho south. 

Elteis (el-e'is), n. A genus of palms, so 
named from e.Ma, the olive-tree, because 
the well-known palm-oil is yielded by the 
fruit of the African species. This is Elms 
guineenels, or oil-palm, niaba of the natives 
of Congo, and common all along the western 
moastof trapical Africa. The oil is used by 
the Africans in cookery and for anointing 
the body. It forms a considerable article, ■ 

: of commerce to Europe, where its chief use 
,: is, for the manufacture of candles. It is 
. also used in soap-making and for greasing 
machinery. The tree ha.s a thick trunk, 

. reaching 20 to SO feet in height, (See Palm- 
011 .) A second and clo.'^ely allied species is 
found in tropical South America. 
ElSBOCarpus (el-e'o-kUri'jms), n. ]Gr. elaia, 

: the olive, and tomos, fruit, from theresem- 
. - blauce of the fruit to that of the olive.] A 
genus of treeSi nat. order Tiliacese, contain- 
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iiig fifty species, natives of India and Aus- 
tnilifi find the isles between. They liave 
simple leaves and raceines of small Ihnvers, 
'i'lie fruit is oblong or glol io.se, with a rough- 
almlled nut, surrounded by a fleshy pulp, 
wiiicli iiS used in curries or iiickled like 
olive.s. 

Eiseococca (c-le'o-kok'Ta), «. [Gr. elaion, 
olive-oil, and IcoJtlcos, a herry.] A genus of 
euplioriiiaceous pi.'uits, the seeds of some 
of wliich yield viduable oil. The Japanese 
use tlie oil of E. verrucosa, for food, while 
in the hlauritins, wliere. it also grow.s, its oil 
is used for huriiing. 'I'lie Ohiiiese use the 
oil of E. vernieia in painting. 
ElfflOdendron. (el-e'o-ilen"di'on), n. [Gr, 
elaia, the olive, find dendron, tree,] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Oelastraceto. 
Tile species are siuidl trees, with opposite, 
entire, glabrous le{ive.s. E. glaueuvi is a 
native of Ceylon and Coromandel, and is 
known by the name of Ceylon tea. 

Elseolite (el-e'o-lit), n. [Gr. elaion, olive- 
oil, and lithos, a stone.] A coarse massive 
variety of neplicliue, of a waxy, greasy 
lustre, and presenting various shade.s of 
green, gray, and red. The predominance 
of soda iu its composition renders its alter- 
ation a frequent source of zeolites, as tliom- 
sonite, 

Eltsometer (el-e-oni'et-6i‘), n. [Gr. elaion, 
olive-oil, and metron, a measure.] A hydro- 
meter for testing the imrity of olive and 
almond oils, by determining their densities. 
Elssoptene (el-e-op'ten), h. [Gr. elaion, 
olive-oil, and ptenos, winged.] 'The liquid 
portion of volatile oils, as distinguished 
from the concrete or crystallizable portion 
called stearoptene. See Stearoptene. 
ElaiC (el-iVik), a. Same as Oleic (wliich see). 
Elaldate (o-laT-diit), n. In chem. a salt 
formed by the union of elaidic acid ivith a 
base. 

Elaidic (e-]a-idflk), a. Of or pertaining to 
oleic acid or elaiiie. — ElaidieacidiCif/JsiO.i), 
a fatty acid obtmned from oleic acid by add- 
ing nitrous or hyponitrous acid. 

Elaidine, Elaidln (e-hVi-din), n. In chem. 
a fatty substance (CjijHiotOc) produced by 
the action of nitric acid upon certain oils, 
especially castor-oil. 

Elaine, Elain (e-la'in), n. [Pr Maine, from 
Gr. elainos, pertaining to the olive-tree, 
from elaia, the olive-tree. ] The liquid prin- 
ciple of oils and fats; oleine. 

Elaiodic (e-hVi-od'Tk), a. [Gr. elaion, olive- 
oil, and eidos, resemblance.] Derived from 
castor-oil; as, elaiodic acid. 

Elaiometer (el-ii'i-om"et-6r), n. Same as 
Elmonieter (which see). 

Elamite (S'lam-it), •«. An inhabitant of 
Elam or ancient Ber.sia. 

Elampingf (6-lamp'iiig), a. [See Lamp.] 
Shining. 

This, indeed, is deformed by words neither English 
nor Latin, but simply barbarous, as elampvtg, 
elilazon, def>7‘os(rai€, j>7trpnrcd^ and 

many others. HaUam, 

Elance (e-Ians'), n.t. pret. & pp. elaneed; 
ppr. elancimj. [Fr. elancer — c, for L. e, ex, 
out, fortli, and lancer, to dart, to hurl.] To 
throw or shoot; to liuii; to dart. ‘While 
thy unerring hand elaneed ... a dart.’ 
Prior. 

Eland (e'laud), n. [D. aland, an elk.] 1. An 
African species (Oraas eanna. Gray) of ante- 
lope (see Antilopipje), the largest of all 
antelopes and almost the only one disposed 
to take on fat. Its flesh, especially its thighs, 
which are dried and used like tongues, is 
so much prized that it has been extirpated 
in the Cape Colony and various other dis- 
tricts, where it was once very numerous. 
It is about the size of a horse, standing 
5 feet high at the shoulder, and weighing 
7 to 9 cwts. 

Our party was well supplied with eland flesh during 
our passage through the desert; and it being supe- 
rior to beef, and the animal as large as an ox, it 
seems strange that it basnet yet been introduced 
into England. Dr. Livingstone. 

2. The moose. 

Elauet (e-la'net), n. A member of the genus 
Elanus. 

Elarnis (e-la'mis), n. A genus of kites, the 
only cosmopolitan member of the group, of 
which the black-winged Idte (E. melanop- 
terus) is a good example. It is remarkable 
for a strong musky odour, which is thought 
to be due to tlie insects on which it mostly 
feeds and which it captures on tho wing. 
Elaolite (e-la'o-lit), ». [Gr. elaion, olive-oil, 
and fok/i, os, a stone.] Same as ElceoHte. 
Elaopten (el-a-op'ten), n. 'The liquid por- 
tion of a volatile oil, See EbiEOPTENB. 


Elaplline (el'a-fin), a. In zuol. relating to 
or resembling the stag. 

Elaphomyces (el-a-fo'mi-sez), n. [Gr. eki- 
phos, a stag, and mylces, a musliroom.] A 
genus of underground fungi, allied to trutllos, 
but differing from them in having the interior 
of the fungus completely converted into a 
mass of diisty sporidia froin the, absorption ’ 
of the asoi. 'They were o’llce regarded as 
aphrodisiac, and are .still .sold by herbalists 
under the name of lycoperdon nuts. 
Elapidm (e-lap'i-dS), n. pi. A family of 
venomous serpents, the members of which 
are found in Africa, Southern Asia, Australia, 
aud tropical America. 'The colours of many 
of tlie species are bright and beautiful, and 
some reach the length of 10 feet. In many 
of the .species there are no teeth except the 
grooved poison-fangs. They prey chiefly on 
reptiles and generally live in forests or 
luxuriant meadows. It includes the genera 
Bungarus, Cobra, and Blaps. 

Elapidation (e-Iap'id-a"shon), n. [L. elapido, 
to clear from stones— c, out, and lapis, a 
stone.] A clearing away of stones, lltare.J 
Elapse (e-laps'), v.i. pret, & pp. elapsed; ppr. 
elapsing, [L. elahor, elapsus, to slip away 
~e, out, and labor, lajmis, to glide.] 'To 
slide away; to slip or glide away; to pass 
away silently, as time. 

Eight day.? elapsed, at length a pilgrim came. 

Hoole. 

Elapsion (e-lap'shon), n. The act of elaps- 
ing. [Rare.] 

Elaqueate (e-la'kwe-at), v.t. [L. elaqiieo, 
elaqueatum, to extricate from snares or 
fetters— e, out, and laqueus, a snare.] 'To 
disentangle. [Rare.] 

Elasmobranchiate (e-las'm6-brang"ki-at), 
a. Of or belonging to the Elasmobranohii 
(which see). 

Elasmobranohii (e-la8'm6-brang"ki-i). n. pi. 
[Gr. elasmos or elasnici, a plate, and brang- 
cilia, gills.] An order of flslles, including the 
sharks, dog-flshes, rays, and chimoeriii, in 
which the skull is not composed, of distinct : 
bones, but simply forms a kind of carti- 
laginous box, the vertebra! column some- 
times cartilaginous, sometimes consisting 
of distinct vertebras, the integmuentary 
skeleton in the form of plaeoid scales, the 
intestine being very short, and provided 
with a spiral valve. They have two pairs 
of fins (pectorals and ventrals), correspond- 
ing to the fore and hind limbs, and the 
ventral fins are close to the anus. The heart 
consists of an auricle, a ventricle, and a mus- 
cular arterial bulb. The gills are fixed, and 
form a number of pouches, wliich open in- 
ternally into the pharynx, communicating 
outwardly by a series of apertures placed 
on tlie side of the neck. The optic nerves 
form a commissure. 

Elasmodon (e-las'm6-don), n. [Gr. elasmos, 
a plate, and odous, odontos, a tooth.] A sub- , 
genus of the genus Elephant, under Which 
are included the inamnioth and Asiatic 
species, the African elephant belonging to 
the sub-genus Loxodoii. 

Elasmotberium (e-las'mo-t]ie"ri-um), n. 
[Gr. elasmos, a plate, and therion, a wild 
beast.] All extinct genus of mammalia, 
characterized by the laminated structure of 
the teeth. It is referred by some to the 
horse family, by others to the rhinoceros,, 
being intermediate between them. 

ElasttC, Elastical (e-las'tik, e-las'tik-al), a. 
[Pr. ilastique, L.L. elasticiis, from Or. clas- 
tos, elatos, beaten out, extensible, from 
elauho, to drive, to beat out.] 1. 8i)riiiging 
back; having the power of returning to 
the form from which it is bent, extended, 
pressed, or distorted; having the inherent 
property of recovering its former figure 
or volume after any external pressure, 
which has altered that figure or volume, 
is removed; rebounding; flying back. Thus, 
a bow is elastic ; and when the force which ^ 
bends it is removed, it , instantly returns to 
its former shape. The air is elastic; vapours 
are elastic; and when the force compressing 
them is removed, they instantly expand or : 
dilate, and recover their former state, fl’he 
measure of the elastic force of any substance 
is called its modulus of elasticity. See Mo- 
dulus.— 2. Fig. possessing thepowerorqua- 
lity of recovering from depression or exhaus- 
tion; capable of resisting depression or, ex- : 
haustion; capable of sustaining shockswith- ; 
out permanent injury; a,s, cteWe spirits. 
‘The herds are elastic with health, ’ Landor. 
^-Elastic curve, a curve formed by an elastic ; 
blade, fixed horizontally by oiieof its extre- 
mities in a vertical plane, and loaded at the 
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other extremity, ‘i'lie loatleil end liy its 
ftravity bends the blade into a enrve.-— 
A’last/c ./htids, fluids wdiieli have the pro- 
perty of' exitanding in all directions on the 
removal of external pressure, as tiie air, 
I'.’ises, vapour^. - -likisftiv. gum, india-rubber. 
— Elastic mineral pitch, a brown, massive, 
elastic variety of bitumen.— tmiw, 
in amt. tis.siio .so named from its fibres 
possessing the property of recovering their 
original state after being drawn out to twice 
their natural length. It ocuur.s hi several 
structures where elasticity is required, as 
ill the vocal chords, the middle coat of tlie 
arteries, the skin, &a. Called also Yellow 
Fibrmts Tissue. 

Elastically (S-las'tik-al-li), adv. In an 
elastic maimer; liy an elastic power; with a 
spring. 

Elasticity (e-las-ti.s'i-ti), n. l. Tlie quality 
of being elastic; the inherent property in 
bodies by ivliich they recover their former 
figure or state, after external pressure, ten- 
sion, or distortion. — 2. Fig. power of re- 
covery from depression or exhaustion, as 
from overwork; power of resisting depres- 
sion nr exhaustion; as, he iiossea.ses great 
elasliaitg at spirit. 

He (Berkeley) returned ... to have the primacy 
ef Ireland within hi.s reach. But we always feel tli.'it 
he lias not the same elasticity and heartiness of life 
as before. Scotsman newsfiapey. 

■—Limits of elasticity, the utmost limits 
to which elastic Viodies can be compressed 
; or extended, without destroying tlieir elas- 
ticity. 

Elasticness (e-las'tlk-nes), n. Elasticity. 
[Rare,] 

Elastin (S-las'tin), n. In okem. a body 
closely resembling albumen, except that it 
is free from sulphur, forniiug the principal 
sub.stance of the elastic fibre wluch is the 
characteristic constituent of certain tissues. 
Elat.tpp. Elated. Chaucer. 

Hatcliee (e-lach'e), ji. The Indian name of 
cardamoms. See Oarpamoji. 

Elate (e-lat'). a. [ L. elatus, pp. of effero, to 
bring out, to lift up— e, ex, out, and fero, 
to bear, to bring,] 1, liaised; lifted up. 

And sovereign law, that state's collected will, 

O’er thrones and globes, elate, 

Hits empress. Sir IV. Yones. 

2. .Elevated in mind ; flushed, as with suc- 
cess; lofty; haughty; as, elate with victory. 

with pride.' Crahho. [Used chiefly 
in poetry.]— S yn. Pufi’ed up, proud, lofty, 
liaughty. exultant, jubilant. 

Elate (e-lat'),uf.,pret. (fepp. elated; ppr. elat- 
ing. 1. To raise; to exalt. ‘By tiie potent 
sun rfrtted! high. ’ Thomson.— 2. To raise or 
swell, as the mind or spirits; to elevate 
with success; to puff up; to make proud. 
‘JXafedby victory.’ Hume. 

Elatedly (e-lat'ed-ll), adv. AYith elation. 
Elatedness (e-lat'ecl-nes), n. The state of 
being elated. 

Elater (e-llit'fir), n. He who or that which 
elates. 

Elater (el'a-t6r), n. [Or. claUr, a driver,] 

1 In hot. an elastic hygrometrio filament 
attached to the spores of Equisetum, and 
mixed with the spores in the capsules of 
.rungermanniaceas. In Equisetum each 
spoi'e is furnished with four elaters, which 
are colled round the spore until it is ripe, 
when they uncoil with elasticity, and jerk 
the spore out of the capsule. 'The elaters 
of the liverworts are long delicate tubes 
with one or more spiral fibres coiled up 
within them.— 2. In zool. a member of the 
family Elateridffl (which see). 

Elateridse (el-a-t6i''i-de), n.pl. [Gr, elaUr, 
a driver, from elauna, to drive, and eidos, 
resemblance,] A family of coleopterous 
, ihseots coiTespoiiding to the Linnean genus 
Elater. Tiiey are found on flowers and 
leaves, on which they feed. If disturbed 
, they let themselves drop to the ground. In 
case of falling on their backs, owing to the 
shortness of their legs they would' not be 
able to recover themselves, were it liot that, 
by the particular structure of the thorax, 
tliey can, by a quick movement of the arti- 
eiilatioiis lietweeii it and the abdomen, leap 
from the ground and fall on their feet. On 
account of this power they are called skip- 
jacks, and the clicking noise accompanying 
. the leap has given them the name of click- 
beetles. The fire-flies of tropical climates 
belong to this family. In Britain their larv®, 
which are the well known wire-worms, are 
very destructive to corn. See WlKE-WORM. 
Elaterin,Elaterine(e-]a'ter-in),». (OaoHiiOi, 
nearly.) The active principle of elaterium. 


i It forms delicate silky crystals of a very 
f bitter taste. jU of a grain acts as a drastic 
i jmrgative. . 

i Elaterite (e-lat'6r-it), n. An elastic mineral 
i resin, of a blackish-brmva colour, subtraus- 
i lucent, and occurring in soft flexible masses. 

Elaterram (e-la-te'rl-um), n. [Ur. eUiterion, 

\ from ekiterios, driving, purgative, from ete,- 
tiir, a driver, and that from elauno, to drive, 
to urge.] 1. A substance obtained from the 
fruit of the A'cbafftMiftapreste or squirting cu- 
cumber, which, if gathered a little before it 
ripens, and the juice gently e.xpressed, de- 
posits a green sediment wliich is collected 
and dried. Good olateriiim operates as a 
drastie purge, and is generally admiiiistereil 
in cases of dropsy. It eoutain.s elaterin, 
together with starch, resin, <fee. — 2. In 
boi. a term invented by iliehard to denote 
that kind of fruit which is found in Eu- 
phorbia, consisting of three or more, carpels, 
consolidated when young, but bursting with 
elasticity when ripe. 

Elateryt (el'a-te-ri), », [See Elateuiu.m.] 
Acting force or elasticity; as, the elatery 
of tlie air. 

Elatinace^ (e-lat'i-na"se-e), 5i..ph [Ur. cla- 
tiiios, belonging to the pine, from elate, tlie 
pine— from the resemblance of their leaves. ] 
'The water-pepper family ; a nat. order of 
dicotyledonous plants, containing only two 
genera and about twenty specie.?. 'I'be plants 
are herbaceous annuals, with hollow sterns 
and oiiposite leaves with stipules. They are 
found in marshy places in all quarters of 
the globe. 

Elatine (el-a-ti'ne), n. A genus of aquatic 
iiimiials, nat, order Elatiiiaceie. They are 
small ereepingplaiits, with opposite or rarely 
whorled leaves and small axillary flowers. 
Six species are known in temperate regions, 
two of which are found in Britain, popu- 
larly called water- wort or water-pepper. 
Elation (e-la'shon), n. An inflation or ele- 
vation of mind proceeding from self-appro- 
bation; self-esteem, vanity, or pride, result- 
ing from success ; hence, haughtiness; pride 
of prosperity. ‘Vain efution of mind.’ Af- 
terbury. 

Elator (e-lat'6r), n. He who or that which 
elates. 

Elatrometer (el-a-trom'et-fir), n. [Qr. ela- 
ter, a driver, and metron, a measure.] In 
physics, an instrument for measuring the 
degree of rarefaction of the air in the re- 
ceiver of an air-pump. 

Elbow (el'bo), j». [A. Sax. elboga, elnhoga— 
eln, forearm, an ell (akin to L. ulna, Gr. olenS, 
the forearm, an eli), and boga, a bow; D. 
elloboog; G. ellbogen, ellenbogen; Icel. albogi; 
Sc. elbuck. ] 1. ’.fhe outer angle made by the 
bend of the ai'in; the joint which unites the 
upper arm with the forearm. 

The wings that waft our riches out of sight 
Grow on the gamester's eUxnus, 'CoivJiej-. 

2. Any flexure or angle, especially if not 
acute, as of a wall, building, or road; a 
sudden tum or bend, as in a river or the sea- 
coast; a part of a structure .somewdiat resera- 
Idiiig an elbow, as the raised arm of a chair 
or sofa (but perhaps in this case the name 
is given to the part because it supports the 
arm or elbow).— 3, Inarch, one of the up- 
right sides which flank any panelled work, 
as in windows below the shutters.— Ef how; 
in the hawse (naut.), a particular twist in 
tlie cables by which a ship rides at anchor. 
—Out at elbouss, clad in shabby, worn-out 
clotlies; especially wearing a coat whose 
elbow exposes the shirt or skin beneath; 
hence, reduced in circumstances; badly off 
in money matters. — To beat one’s elbow, to 
be close to one.— To be up to the elbows, to 
be as busy as one can be; to be wholly en- 
gaged or engrossed. 

Elbow (el'bo), v.t. To push with the elbow, 
as when one passes by another or pushes 
him with his elbow; to make or gain, as a 
path, by pushing with the elbows; as, he 
elbowed his way through the crowd. 

He’ll eiffeTU oiit his neighbours. Dryden. 

ElbO'SV (el'bo), v.i. T. To jut into an angle; 
to project; to bend.— -2. To jostle with or as 
With the elbow; to push one’s way; to be 
rudely self-assertiveor quarrelsome. ‘Purse- 
proud, elboioing insolence. ’ Grainger. 

He that grows hot and turbid, that ff/tow in ail his 
nhilosophick disputes, must needs be very proud of 
his own sufficiencies. Mamiynghccin. 

Elbow-chair (el'bo-ehar), n. A chair with 
arms to support the elbows; an arm-ohaii*. 

Necessity invented stools. 

Convenience next suggested elbtm^hairs. Coteper. 
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I Elbow-grease (oriw-gres), n. A coihniuiai 
I or vulgar expression for energetic and con- 
tinuous hand-labour, as ruitbiiig, .scouring, 
&c. ‘ You Slave not used enoiigli of elbow- 

grease:’ a eoirtmori reproach heard in the 
work8ho|) and kitclKiii. 

Mc‘ has scarlit and diiitit iny glide inahoi»any p.ist 
a’ the power o’ hces-wax and elbow-jifrease to smootli. 

! tJitit. 

! Elbow-piece (el'lio-pes), n. In miUt, autig. 

> a covering for the juncture of plate armour 
j at tlie olbott'. 

! Elbow-room (ePbo-rom), n, Hoorn to ex- 
I tend the elbows on eaeli side; hence, jierfect 
freedom from confinement; ample room for 
motion or action. 

Now niy soul hath Sliab. 

Eltaticl!: (el'biili), ii. Elliow. [Scotch.] 
j Elcaja (el-kii'ja), H.. An Arabian tree 
chiha emetica), tlie fruit of wliich is emetic, 
and also sometimes used in the composition 
of an ointment for tlie cure of the itch. 
Elcesaite (el-.se'sa-ifc), n. [Prom Eltesai, 
tlie leader of the sect.] One of a sect of 
Gnostics, wliich aro.se among theeariy A.siq- 
tic Cliristians in tlie reign of the eiiiperor 
Trajan. 

Eld (eld), n. [A. Sax. e.ld or mid, old age. See 
Ou).] 1. Old age; decrepitude. 

Time h.ith reft wli.nte’cr iiiy soul enjoy'd. 

And with the ills of eld mine earlier years alloy’d. 

Bywi. 

Green boyhood presses there, 

And waning eld, pleading a youthful soul. 

Intreats .•ulmissioii. .Southey. 

2. Old time; former ages. Shale. ‘Chronicles 
of eld.’ Longfellow. [In both uses poetical.] 
Eld,t Elde.fr.f. To make old. ’’Time that 
eldcth oure auncestours. ’ Chaucer. 

Eld.t Elde,+ v.i. To grow old. ‘Time . . . 
had made her ride so inly’ Chaucer. 

Elder (eld'iSr), a. [A. Sax. yldra, ildra, the 
compar. degree of raid, old. See Obi), j 

1. Older; senior; liaving lived a longer time; 
born, produced, or formed before something 
else; opposed to younger. 

The elder sliall serve the younger. Gen. xxv. 23. 

His elder son was in the field. Luke xv. 23. 

2, Prior in origin; preceding in the date of 
a commission; senior; as, an ridto’ oiticeror 
magi,5trate.— 3. Pertaining to earlier times; 
earlier. 

In the {'/(ffT- days of art. 

Builders wrought with greatest care. Lanifeiloia, 
The oral tale of time rehearse. Royers, 
Elder (eld'er), n. [In the senses of an- 
cestor, person advanced in life, probably 
directly from A, Sax. ealdor, an ancestor, a 
person of authority.] 1. One wlio is older 
tlian anotlier or others. 

At the board, and in private, it very well beconietli 
children’s innocency to pray, and their e/rferj- to say 
Amen. Hooher, 

2. An ancestor. A . 

Carry your head as yom elders have done before 
you. L'Mstraajte. 

3. A person advanced in life, aiid who, on 
account of his age, experience, and wisdom, 
is selected for oflice. Among tlie Jews, the- 
se venty men associated with Jloses in the 
government of the people were elders. In 
the first Christian churches, elders were 
persons who enjoyed oflices or ecclesiastical 
functions, and the word includes apostles, 
pastons, teachers, presbyters, bishops, or 
overseers. Peter and John called them- 
selves elders. 'The first councils of C'hris- 
tiaibs were called presbyteria, councils of 
elders. In tlie modem Presbyterian ohiirclies 
elders are officers who, with the pastm's or 
minister,?, compose the consistoi’ies or kirk- 
sessions, with authority to inspect and 
regulate matters of religion and discipline 
in the congregation. As a member of the ^ 
kirk-session, the elder has an equal vote 
with his minister, and as a member of the 
higher church courts, when delegated there- 
to, he has a right to reason and vote on all 
matters under discussion in the same man- ) 
ner as the clergy themselves. 

Elder, Elder-tree (eld'fir. eM’t-r-tre), n, 

[A. Sax. ellam, ellen; the d has been in- 
serted in later times. Comp, elder with 
A. Sax. air, aldor, the aldei’-tree, which 
seems to be really the same word though 
now differently applied. Comp, also, as a 
similar instance of the insertion of d, atder- 
liefest, i.e. dearest of all, found in Shakspere 
and elsewhere.] Sambucus, the popular v 
name of a genus of small trees, shrubs, or 
marshy herbs, nat. order Gaprifoliaeeie. S, 
nigra is a well-known tree of rapid growth, ; . 
arid containing an unusual quantity of pith, 
which being easily removed, the branches : 
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may readily be fonneil intu tubes, whence 
it was ftirmcriy called Isi/reirca, and iiiScot- 
laiifi Boiti trci'. The berries, nwde into an 
inspissatwl juice, are gently laxative; they 
lire also used for nialcirig a kind of wiiie, 
us well a-'j for .-idulteriiting port. 'Water dis- 
tilled fnuu fhe tiowers is used as a cosmetic. 
‘Judas was hanged on an elder.’ Shak. 

Faiit by (tlie pool of .Siloe) is tile e'der-ti-ee on 
which Jiulas iianged liimself. Mandevitle. 

—Dtmrf elder (Samhmm Ebulus), a fetid 
lierhaceous plant found in waste places 
in Britain. Called also EUenimrt, Banewort, 
or Wallwort. - Water-elder, Viburnum Opu- 
Im or guelder rose. 

Elder-lierry (cld'er-be-ri), n. Tire fruit of 
the elder. 

Elder-gun (eld'er-gim), n. A pop-gun made 
of elder-wood by e.xtracting the pith. 

riiat’s a pefilmis shot of an eUer-guii, that a poor 
and private di.spleasure can do against a monarch 1 
Yon inaj; as well go about to turn die sun to ice, with 
fanning in his face with a peacoch's featlier. Shak. 

Elderly (eld'er-li), a. Somewhat old; .ad- 
vanced beyond middle age; bordering on 
old age; as, eWerit/ people. 

Sdern + (el'dtirn), a. Made of elder. 

He would discharge us as boys do eldern guns, 
Marston, 

HdersMp ( eld'er-ship ), n. 1. Seniority; 
the state of being older. ‘Baternity and 
eldership.’ Raleigh.~-2. The office of an 
elder; as, he was elected to the eldership.— 
3. Elders collectively; order of elders. 
Hder-wine, Elder-flower Wine (eld'er- 
wiii, eld'6r-fiou-6r win), n. A wine made of 
elder-berries. It i.s sweetened and flavoured 
with spices and generally drunk hot or 
mulled. 

Elderwort (eld'dr-wfirt), n., A plant, dwarf 
elder. See under Elder, a tree. 

Eldest (eld'est), a, [A. Sax. yldwt, super! 
of eald, aid, old. ] OldeM; most advanced in 
age; , that was born before others; as, the 
eldest son or daugliter. 

Elding (eld'ing), n. [A. Sax. celing, a burn- 
ing, from cefo'n, to burn.] Fue! [Local.] 

El Dorado (el d6-rii'tl6 or el do-raffio), n. 
fSp., the golden— ef, the, and dwado, gilt, 
pp. of dorare, to gild.] A country that 
Orellana, the lieutenant of Pizarro, pre- 
tended he had discovered in South America, 
between the Orinoco and Amazon rivers; 
and Yvliicli he thus named on account of 
the' immense quantity’ of gold and precious 
metals that, he asserted, he had seen in 
Manoa, the capital of the country. His 
relation was soon discovered to be a ngraent. 
In every country of Europe the word has be- 
eome a proverbial term for a region falsely 
repi’esented, to be rich in all the gifts of 
nature. 

My sick bfother, as in hospital-malaclie.s men do, 
thou dreame.st of Paradises and A/ Dorados, ivliicli 
are far from thee. Carlyle. 

Eldrich, Eldritch, (el'drich), a. [A. Sax. el-, 
strange, and rice, rich.] Hideous; gha.stly; 
wild; as, an cMricA shriek, [VS'cctch.] 

V More eidrich snd weirdly still was the laughter of 
Jock. Macmillan' s Mag. 

His lengthen’d chin, his tiirn'd-up snout, 

His e/rfi-irc/i squeel and gestures. Burns. 

Eleatic (S-le-at'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
Elea (L. Volia), a town of Magna G-rmcia; 
speciiically, an epithet given to a sect of 
philosophers: that originated in Elea. The 
founder of the school was Xenophanes. 
Eleatic (6-l§-at'ik), w. xln adherent of the 
;Eleatio philosophy. 

Elecampane: (eFe-kam-p’an"), 5b [Fr. iuiile- 
campane, from V. inula, elecampane, and 
: l.L.campa?w,abe]! : 

Gomp. Its German 
name glockenmirz, 
that is, bell -wort.] 

1. The common 
name of Jaidallal- 
eniuiii, a composite 
herb found oeca- 
: sionally in copses 
and meadows in 
England. It is a 
pereimial plant, and 
growsinmoistmea- 
dows ’and pastures 
. near houses. It is 
an aromatic bitter, 
and wa.s formerly 
regarded as expec- 
torant.’— 2. A coarse 
: candy, professedly 
made fromthe root 
of the plant, but really composed of little 
, elsethan coloured sugar. 



Elecampane {Inula 
Hislmiifm). 


Elect (c-lckt'! 1 ’. f. [1.. rliiji), dertuin—r, imt, 
and lego, lect mn, to iiidc, elioose.] 1. To pick 
out; to .select from among a numlier. ‘ The 
deputy fifectoi! by the Lord.’ Shale. Hence— 

2. To select or take for an oiiice or employ- 
ment; to choose from among a number; to 
select or manifest preference by vote or de- 
signation; as, to elect a repre-sentative by 
vote or iiido, voce; to elect a president or 
mayor. — 3, In theol. to designate, choose, or 
select as aii object of mercy or tovour.— 
4. To choose; to prefer; to determine in 
favour of. 

They liave been, by tlie nienns tlnit they elected, 
carried beyond tlie end that they designed. Boyle. 

SVN. To select, choose, prefer, appoint. 
Elect (e-lekt'), a. 1. Cliosen; taken by pre- 
ference from among two or more. Hence— 

2. In theol. chosen as the object of mercy 
or divine favour; chosen, selected, or desig- 
nated to eternal life; predestinated in the 
divine counsels. 

Some I have cliosen of peculiar grace. 

Elect above the rest. Milton. 

8. Chosen, butnot inaugurated, consecrated, 
or inve-sted witli office; as, bishop elect; em- 
peror eleot; governor or mayor elect. 

Sect (e-lekt'), h. sing, or pi. 1. One chosen 
or set apart. ‘These reverent fathers, the 
elect of the land.’ Shak. 

Beliold niy servant, wlioin I uphold; mine elect, in 
wliom my soul delightetli. Is. xlii. i 

2. Persons chosen or designated by God to 
salvation; tho,se. e.specially favouretl by God: 
in a collective sense; as, the elect. 

He shall send his ang-els . . , and they shall gather 
together his elect from the four winds. Mat. xxiv. 31. 

3 . A nation or body chosen, selected, or set 
apart as a peculiar church and people: spe- 
ciflcally applied to the Israelites. , Is. xlv, 4. 

Electantt (e-lekt'ant), n. One having the 
power of choosing. ‘ Free eleotant. ’ Tucker. 
Electaryt (e-Iek''ta-ri), n. Same as Electu- 
ary. 

Electicism (e-lekt'i-sizm), n. The system of 
selecting doctrines and opinions from other 
systems; eclecticism. 

Election (e-lek'shon), n. [L. electio, electionis, 
a selection, from eligo, eUctum. See Elect, 
r.f.] 1, The act of choosing; choice; the act 
of selecting one or more from others. Hence 
—2. The act of choosing a person to fill an 
office or employment, hy any manifestation 
of preference, as hy vote, uplifted hands, 
viva voce, or ballot; as, the election of a 
king, of a president, or a mayor. 

Corruption in elections is the great enemy of free- 
dom. y. Jldams, 

3. Power of choosing or selecting; choice; 
voluntary preference; free-will ; liberty to 
choose or act; as, it is at his election to ac- 
cept or refuse. 

Nor headlong carried by the stream of will, 

Nor by his own election led to ill. Daniel. 

4. Discernment; discrimination; distinction. 
To use men witli much difference and election is 

good. Bacon. 

5. lu theol. divine choice; predetermination 
of God, by which persons are distinguished 
as objects of mercy, become subjects of 
grace, are sanctified andpreparedfor heaven, 
itom. xi. 6.— 6. In a collective sense, those 
who are elected. 

The election liath obtained it. Rom. xi. 7. 

Election-auditor (e-lek'shon-fl-dit-er), n. 
An officer annually appointed for each con- 
stituency, to whom is committed the duty 
of taking and publishing the account of all 
expenses incuri’ed at parliamentary elec- 
tions. 

Electioneer (e-lek'shon-er"), v.i. To make 
interest for a candidate at an election; to 
employ arts to secure the election of a can- 
didate; to work or exert one’s self in any way 
to obtain the election of a candidate. 
Electioneerer (e-lek'shou-er"ei’), n. Onew’lio 
electioneers, 

Electioneering (e-lck'shon-Gi'"ing), a. Of 
or pertaining to the making of interest for 
a candidate at an election; as, electioneering 
practices. 

Elective (e-lekt'lv), a. 1. Chosen by election; 
dependent on choice; bestowed or passing 
by election ; as, an elective monarchy, in 
which the king is raised to the throne by 
election; the office is elective: opposed to 
hereditary. 

The great majority of the soldiers were disposed 
to support their general, as elective first magistrate of 
a commonwealth against .all factions which miglit 
resist his authority: but they would not comsent that 
he should assume the regal title. Macaulay, 

. The people plainly exercise the supreme power by 


means of a President, a .Sen.ate, a Hou.se of Repre- 
sentatives, who are all ekctive,-o.\\& a Judiciary body. 

Brottgham. 

2. Pertaining to or consisting in choice or 
right of choosing; as, elective franchise.-- 

3. Exerting the power of choice. : 

All moral goodness consisting in the elective act of 
the understanding will. Grew. 

4. Selecting for combination; as, an elective 
attraction, which is a tendency in bodies to 
unite with certain kinds of matter in pre- 
ference to others. 

Electively (e-lekt'iv-li), ado. By choice: 
with pi’eference of one to another. 

Cabb.ige is no food for her (the butterfly); yet in 
the cabbage, not by chance, but .studiously anti elcct- 
iTiely, she lay.s her eggs. Paley. 

Elector (6-lekt'er), n. One who elects or has 
the right of choice; a person who has, by 
law or constitution, the right of voting for 
any functionary; speciflcally, one who has 
the right of voting for a representative in 
parliament; a voter. In free governments, 
the people, or such of them as possess cer- 
tain qualiflcatioii.s of age, character, and 
property, are tlie electors of their represen- 
tatives, &c., in parliament, assembly, or 
other legislative body. In Germany certain 
princes were formerly electors of the em- 
peror, and elector was one of their titles; 
as, the Hfeefor of Saxony, 

Electoral (e-lekt'6r-al), a. Pertaining to 
election or electors; consisting of electors. 

Such are the subdivisions in favour of the electoral 
and other princes of the empire. Burke. 

Electoralityt (e-lekt'er-al"i-ti), n. Electo- 
rate. 

Electorate (e-lekt'er-at), n. 1 . The dignity 
of an elector in the first German Empfre.— : 

2. The territory of an elector in Germany. 
—3. A body of electors or voters. , 
Electoress (e-lekt' fir-es), h. Electress. ‘The 
iiVeofomw of Brunswick.’ Burnet. 
Electorial (S-lek-to'ri-al), a. Relating to an 
elector or election. 

Electorship (e-lekt'Cr-ship), n. The office or 
position of an elector. 

Electret (e-lek'tSr), n. [1. eleatrum, amber.] 

1, Amber.— 2. The alloy electrum. 
Electrepeter (e-lek-trep'et-er), n. [Gr. ilek- 

tron, amber, and ti'evo, to turn.] An instru- 
ment for changing the direction of electrical 
currents. 

Electress (e-lekt'res),«. The wife or widow 
of an elector in tlie ih’st German Empire. 
Electric, Electrical (e-lek'trik, d-lek'trilc- 
al), a. [Fr, ilectHque, from L. electrum, 
Gr. Slektron, amber.] 1. Containing elec- 
tricity, or capable of exliibiting it when ex- 
cited by friction; as, an electric body, such 
as amber and glass; an electric substance.— 

2. Pertaining to electricity; as, electric power 
or virtue; electric attraction or repulsion; 
electric fluid.— 3. Derived from or produced 
by electricity; ta, electrical effects or pheno- 
mena; an electric sliouk.— 4. Goiiveying elec- 
tricity; communicating a shock by electri- 
city; as, the electric wires; the electric eel or 
fish.— 5. Fig. full of fire, spirit, or passion, 
and capable of communicating it to others. 

Electric Pindar, quick as fear, 

With race-dust on his cheeks, and clear 
Slant startled eyes. B. B. Browning. 

-Electric apparatus,^ the various things 
necessary for conducting electrical experi- 
ments, and illustrating the laws of electric 
action ; such as a machine for exciting and 
collecting electricity, glass tubes, electro- 
meters, insulated stools, Ac. —Electric bridge- 
See under Bridsb. — Electric circuit, a 
plate of copper or some other metal, and a 
plate of zinc with the acid solution which : 
renders them active, and a wire connecting 
the unimmersed ends of the plates. Thus, ^ 
the current of electricity may be supposed 
to start from the zinc, pass through the 
liquid to the copper, and thence through 
the wire hack again to the zinc. AYhen the 
copper and zinc plates are connected by the 
wire, the circuit is said to he closed, and the 
current circulates, but when the connection 
between the plates is not complete, the cir- ' 
cuit is said to he broken or interrupted.— 
Electric current, a current or stream of elec- 
tricity traversing a closed circuit fonned of 
conducting substances, or passing by means 
of conductors from one body to another 
which is in a different electrical state. .See 
ELECTEroiTY.— jSfectnc jar. See LEYDEN ; 
ViilAi,.— Electric battery, a number of elec- 
tric jars connected with each other, for ob- 
taining a powerfu! discharge of electricity. 
—Electric mac/wne, the principal part of 
the electric apparatus, so constructed as to 
be capable of exciting a great quantity of ■ 
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eleotrioity, and exhibiting its effects in a 
vovy sensible jnanner. It has )jecn cou- 
structod of a great variety of forms, l)Ut in 
the common electric machines, electricity 



Electric Miichuie. 


is excited by the friction of a circular plate 
or cylinder of glass upon a cushion or ,riil)ber, 
which electricity is oonimnnicated to a me- 
tallic tube, termed the prime-conductor.— 
Electric condenser, an instrument by which 
small quantities of electricity may be accu- 
mulated and rendered apparent. —Eiacfric 
clock, (a) a clock in which the moving power 
is the action of a current of voltaic elec- 
tricity instead of a weight, (h) A clock in 
which the motive power is got from weights 
or springs, and in which electricity is only 
used for controlling or governing themotion. 
—Electric telegraph. See TEtEGKAFir.— 
Electric induction. See INDUCTION.— L’fec- 
ttio tension. See Tension.— E lectric spark, 
one of the forms in which accumulated 
electricity discharges itself. It consists of 
the rushing together of positive and nega- 
tive electricity across a non-conducting 
medium with violent commotion and dis- 
placement of the intervening pai'ticle.?. The 
phenomena most commonly presented by 
the .spark are a bright light, great heat, a 
.shai’p crack or report, and, if many sparks 
are xiassed in succession, a strong odour of 
ozone. -^Electric eel, the Gymnotus eleciriaus. 
See Gymnotus. 

Electric (u-lck'trik), n. The old name for a 
body or substance capable of exhibiting 
electeicity by means of friction or otherwise, 
and of resisting the passage of it from one 
body to another. See Electricitv. 
Electrically (c-lek'trik-al-li), adv. In the 
manner of electricity, or by means of it. 
Eleetricalness (e-lek'trik-al-nes), n. The 
stoite or quality of being electrical. [Rare.] 
Electrician (e-lek-tri'shan), 71 . One wdio 
studies electricity, and Investigates its pro- 
perties by observation and experiments; one 
versed in the science of electricity. 
Electricity(e-lek-tris'i-ti),u. [See Electric.] 
The name used in connection with an ex- 
tensive and important class of phenomena, 
and usually denoting either the unknown 
cause of the phenomena or the science that 
treats of them. In the latter usage it may 
he defined as the hraiich of natural philo- 
sophy which investigates the attractions 
and repulsions, the production of light, and 
the elevation of temperature, as ivell as the 
. explosions and other phenomena attending 
the friction of vitreous, resinous, and me- 
tallic surfaces, and the heating, cooling, 
evaporation, and mutual contact of a great 
number of bodies. The first knowledge of 
electricity was due to the following out the 
observation made by Thales, that amber, 
called by the Greeks elektron, when rubbed, 
acquired the property of attracting light 
snhstanoes. It was subsequently observed 
that glas.s and various other substances, 
when rulihed, acquired the same property. 
If a dry .glass rod be rubbed with a silk 
handkerchief, or a piece of amber or seal- 
ing-wax with a woollen cloth, and he pre- 
sented to li.ght bodies, such as fragments of 
paper, thread, cork, light straws, or little 
hits of gold-leaf, the light bodies are first 
attracted, hut immediately after contact 
with the glass or sealing-wax they are again 
repelled. For example, if to a small pith- 
hall, formed from the pith of the elder-tree, 
suspended by a silk thread, we present the 
rubbed glass rod, we find the attraction is 
momentary, and is followed by as brisk a 


repulsion, any attemjjt to bring the rod near 
to the pith only serving to drive it farther 
away. But if an excited stiek of .sealing- 
wax lie hronglit near, tlie pitli instantly 
flies to it, only, however, to be in a moment 
cast off, a.s it had been by the glas.s i.iefore. 
Banished from the wax, it will now be re- 
ceived by the glass for an instant, a con- 
tinual exchange of sympathy for tlie one or 
the other body being kept up as long as the 
e,xcitement which gives rise to these pheno- 
mena continues. Again, if a second ball is 
brought near to the first, which has pi-e- 
viously been in contact either witli the wax 
or with the glass, attraction is fust e,xhi- 
hited between the two balls and then repnl- 
sion. From these facts we learn that fric- 
tion of glass with silk, or of sealing-wax 
wi tli a woollen clotli, confers on these bodies 
new properties. They become excited or 
electrified. They have also the jjower of 
communicating their electrification to otlier 
bodies, and, again, a body electrified liy 
either of them can electrify a third. There 
are two kinds of electrification, one like 
that of glas,s, and one like that of wax; 
hence the former has been sometimes calleil 
vitreous, and the latter I'esinou.s electricity. 
But these terms are not quite correct, as 
either kind may be got from the glass or 
from the wax by varying the nature of tlie 
rubber. For vitreous and resinous, the 
terms positive and negative, are now used— - 
positive electricity being like tliat evoked on 
glass by rubbing witli silk, and negative, 
like that evoked on sealing-wax by rubbing 
with flannel. The experiment witli the two 
halls shows that an electrified body com- 
municates to another in contact with it 
electricity of the same sort as it possesses 
itself; and hence from this experiment, in 
connection with those that preceded it, we 
learn that similarly electrified bodies repel 
each other, and dissimilarly electrified bodies 
attract each other. Finally, we observe 
that neutral bodies are attracted by tliose 
which are electrified. After a while the 
excited body loses its influence, hut it may 
again be renew'ed by friction; and if the 
body he sufficiently excited, and touched 
by the knuckle or a metallic ball, there is a 
sligiit crack, and a spark (called the electric 
spark) is emitted between the two bodies. 
.Every substance which we rub will not 
exhibit the plienomena of attraction and 
repulsion. A rod of metal held in the hand 
will sliow no trace of electricity, though it 
he rubbed ever so long. It is plain, there- 
fore, that all bodies are not alike with re- 
gard to the electrical state. The difference 
used to 1)6 exidained by saying that certain 
bodies, as amber, glass, resin, &c., "were 
electrics, ivhile the metals and others were 
non-elect7-ics; hut such an exiilanation is 
erroneous, for if we hold the metal by a 
glass handle while we rub it, it will at once 
show its attractive power. The true ex- 
planation lies in the fact, that in some sub- 
stances the electrical condition is no sooner 
I)roduced at any part than it spreads to all 
the rest, while in others it diffuses itself 
over the body slowly and with great diffi- 
culty. This leads up to a division of sub- 
stances into conductM’s and non-conductors 
of electricity, according as they admit or 
do not admit this instant diffusion or trans- 
mission of the electric state. Mon-conduc- 
tors, as dry air, glass, shellac, are also 
termed insulatoi's, because the electricity 
of an electric body which Is surrounded by 
such, is prevented from escaping over other 
conductors. The earth is a great conductor 
of electricity. Besides friction there are 
other sources of electricity. After cleavage 
or pressure certain laminated minerals, as 
n)ica, arragonite, calcareous spar, exhibit 
strong electric excitement at the surfaces 
cleft or pressed, one of these surfaces being 
always positive, the other negative. Many 
other bodies, not minerals, possess the same 
property; thus, if a disc of cork and a disc 
of india-rubber he pressed together and 
tlien separated, the former is found to be 
electrified positively, and the latter nega- 
tively. Change of temperature produces 
electricity; thus, if a crystal of tourma- 
line is warmed, it shows positive electri- 
city at one extremity of its principal axis, 
and negative at the other. There are 
several other sources of electricity, as the 
motion of magnets (see Magnetism), the 
application of heat to a junction of two dis- 
similar metals (see Thermo-electrkity), 
and chemical action (see Galvanism, Gal- 


vanic). Free electricity has tin; lanver of 
' inducing the bodies near it to a.-i.snnie a 
peculiar electric condition; tlins, if upon 
either extremity of a hra.ss cylinder with 
; rounded ends, insulated on a glns.s pillar, 
tt’c iiang two pith-balls iiy nieaii.s of cotton 
tlireads, and place within a few inches of 
the end of the cylinder a glass tuiic wliicii 
lias been briskly rubbed, the balls at each 
end diverge, showing that each pair is 
charged with similar electricities. When 
the gla.ss tube is wltlidrawn, the balls hang 
down as before, so that the electrical excite- 
ment of the cylinder is merely tomjiorary 
and dependent on the proximity of the tulie. 
This action of the tulte, inducing in the 
cylinder its peculiar electrical condition, is 
called induction, anil the cylinder in this 
state is said to he polarised, that in, to have 
its poles or ends like a magnet, each liaviiig 
its similar but relatively oppo.site force. 
(See INPUCTION, I'oLAiUTY.) Electricity, 
wlien aociminlated in large quantities, be- 
comes an agent capable of producing the 
rno.st sudden, violent, and destructive ef- 
fects, as in thunder-storms; and even in its 
quiescent state it is extensively concerned 
ill tlie operations of nature. It is an impor- 
tant chemical agent, ami its use has been 
lately much exteiided in the arts and maini- 
factiires. Many theories as to the nature 
of electricity have been proposed, but its 
real character is yet unknown. The two 
most important are tlie fiuid theories of 
Franklin and of Symniers. Franklin htdd 
tiiat all bodies, when in a neutral .state, con- 
tain a definite quantity of an extremely 
elastic, imponderable fluid, which repels 
itself, but attracts matter. Bodies are posi- 
tively electrified when they have more than 
their natural share of it, and negatively when 
they have less. Symniers’ theory is that 
bodies, in the neutral state, contain equal 
amounts of two electrical fluids of opposite 
characters. By friction and otherwise these 
can he separated, one going to eiwh body 
rubbed. Each repels itsdf but attracts the 
other, and one is peculiar to rubbed glass 
and the other to rubbed sealing-wax.-- J/ii- 
mal elccti'icAty, galvanism (which see).— - 
Atmosphei'ic electricity, the electricity 
which is produced in the atmosphere, and 
which becomes visible iu the form of light- 
ning. 

Electrifiable (e-lek'tri-fi-a-bl), a. [From 
electrify.) 1. Capable of receiving electri- 
city, or of being charged ivith it; that may 
become electric. —2. Capalile of receiving 
and transniittiiig the electrical fluid. 
Electrlflcation (6-lek'tri-fi-ka"shon), n. The 
act of electrifying, or state of being charged 
with electricity. 

Electrify (e-lek'tri-fl), v. t. pret. & pp. elec- 
trified; ppr. electrifying. [Formed from ale,e- 
tric, and 1. facio, to make.] 1. To commu- 
nicate electricity to; to charge witli tilec- 
tricity; as, to electrify a jar.— 2. To cause 
electricity to pass through ; to affect bj^ 
electricity; to give an electric shock to; as, 
to electrify aliinb.—S. To excite suddenly; 
to give a sudden shock to; to surprise with 
some sudden and brilliant effect; to thrill; 
to encTiant; as, tiie wliole assembly was 
electrified. ‘He (Milton) electrifies the 
mind.’ Macaulay. 

If an English sovereign were now to iinismre a .sub- 
ject in dehaiice of tile writ of Habeas Corpus, or to 
put a conspirator to the torture, tlie wliole nation 
would be instantly electrified by the news. 

Ilium ulaji. 

Electrify(e-lek'tri-fi),'i!.f. Tohecomeelectric. 
Electrine(e-lek'trin), a. [L. electrum.) 1. Be- 
longing to or made of amber. —2. Composed 
of electrum. See Electrum, 3. 
Electrization (e-lek'triz-a"shon), n. The act 
of electrizing. 

Electrize (e-iek'triz), a t To electrify. 
Electrizer (e-lekTriz-er), n. One who or 
that which electrifies ; specifically, an ap- 
paratus consisting of plates of copper and 
zinc, or silver and zinc, of various forms, 
for the application of electricity for medi- 
cal purposes. 

Electro (e-Iek'tro), n. A contraction for 
Electrotype (wiiich see). 

For these reasons the Act is objectionable in pro- 
hibiting the importation of stereos and electros. 

Anier. Publishers' Cirndar. 
Electro-ballistic (e-lek'tro-bal-list'lk), a. A 
term applied to an instrument for determin- 
ing by electricity the velocity of a projectile 
at anypart of its flight. The projectile passes 
tlirough a screen, thus breaking a current 
of electricity and setting in motion a pen- 
dulum, which is arrested on the passage of 
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thy '..•r;'i--t:lis tiirouyli a se.-oini wTi-cii. 
The (iistanct! hetween the Si-nnaiH heiiiy 
kttiiwii, the ai'o thrimKh wlik'h the ]>en<lU' 
liini viVirattw measiii'es the time i.lue to the 
flight hetweaii tlse sejvens. 
llectro-biologlst (e-]ek'tro-bi-ol"d-jist}, n. 
due versed iu electro-ldoJogy. 
Eleetro-Mology (e-lek'tro-bi-ol-o-h). n. 
X, That phase of niesmerism or animal niag- 
Tietisiii in whicli the actions, feelings, &c. , 
of u person in the mesmerio condition are 
(ajntrnllcd, or supi'iosetl to be controlled, liy 
the will of the operator. -~^2. That liranch of 
scimiee whicli treats of the electric currcntB 
developed in living organisms. 
Electro-elieniical (e-lekTro-kem'-i-kal), a. 
Pertaining to electro-cheniistry. 
llectro-eliemistry (e-lok'tr5-kem-i.s-tri), n. 
That science which treats of tire agency of 
electricity and salvan ism in effecting chemi- 
cal changes. It i.s generally divided into 
eleetrolvtiiH, or the separation into its con- 
stituent parts of a compoinul body hy the 
Xiassage of the electric ouiTent; and cleetru- 
mstatlurifi!, or the application of electro- 
lysis to the arts. 

Hectro - elironograpli ( G-lek ' tro-hron " o- 
graf), n. An instrument used in astx'onomi- 
cal observatories for noting the precise in- 
stant or duration of transits and similar 
phenomena. Cidl&d sUbo Sck-uitze’n Ohrono- 
jjraph. See Chbohograph. 

Electro - chronograpliie (c-lck'tro-kro-nd- 
graf "ik), a. Pertaining to an eleetro-ehrono- 
jpraph, or indicated and recorded by means 
of it. 

Electrode (e-lek'trod), n. [Gr. elelctron, am- 
ber (for electricity), and hoilon, a way.] A 
term introduced by Faraday to denote the 
surface at which the electricity either enters 
or- leaves a body under electrolytic decom- 
position, in order to avoid the ambiguity 
and tlie implied theory connected with the 
use of tlie older terms pole, positive pole, 
netjative pole. The point or surface at 
which the electricity entei’s, or the point 
immediately touching the positive pole, is 
termed the anode, and the point at which 
tlie electricity departs, or the point next to 
the negative pole, is called the cathode. 
Electro - dynamic, Electro - dynamical 
(e - lelc' tro - di-nam"ik, e-lek'tr6-di-nam"ik- 
al), a. .Pertaining to electro-dynamics. 

Ampere brought into view a class of forces for 
whicii the term ‘electro-magnetic’ was too limited, 

: and which he designated by the proper terra electro- 
■dynamic. fplteioell. 

The general problem of electro-dynamical action 
was fully solved. H'hewell. 

Electro-dynamics (e-lak'tro-di-nani-ilcs), n. 
The science which treats of mechanical 
actions exerted on one another by electric 
enramts. 

Hectro-engravlng (e-lek'tro-en-giw-ing). 
n. The process of engraving by means of 
voltaic electricity. 

Electro-genesis (G-lok'tr6-jeii"e-sis), n. A 
term applied to the effect of electricity, 
when tetanus is induced in a limb hy the 
transmission of electricity along the nerves 
or spinal marrow. 

Electro-genic (S-lek'tr6-jen"ik), a. Of orper- 
tiiining to electro-genesis; caused or induced 
: by electro-genesis; as, an electro-genic con- 
dition. 

Electro-gild (e-lek'fcra-gild), v.t. To gild by 
means or the electric ciu'rent. 

Heotro-gUt (S-lek'tro-gilt), a. Gilded hy 
means of the electric current. 

Electrograpli (e-lek'tro-graf ), ?i. [SeeELEC- 
riiOGRAPHy.] A curve automatically traced 
.and forming a continuous record of the in- 
: dications of an electrometer. 

Eleetrography (e-lek-trogT.a-ll), n. [Gr. 

, efefctTOi, amber, and graphs, to write.] The 
process of copying an exquisitely fine en- 
graving from a copper or steel plate, to an 
electro-copper deposit. 

Electro-lithotrity ( e-lek'tr5-litli-ot"ri-ti ), 

: », [Gr. Sleletron, amber, lithos, a stone, and 
L. tero, tritum, to rub, to wear away. ] The 
disintegration of calculi in the bladder by 
: the mechanical force of the electrical dis- 
charge. ■ ^ 

Electrology(e-lek-trol'o-ji),«. [Or. SleJctron, 
rmd logos, discourse. ] A name given to that . 
department of physical science whicli treats 
of . the phenomena and properties of elec- 
tricity.' 

Electrolysahle (o-lek'trol-Iz-a-bl), a. Sus- 
ceptible of decomposition hy an electric 
current. 

Electrolysation (e-]ek'trol-iz-a"shon), 71 . 

: The act of eleetrolysing. : 

■Electrolyse (S-lek'trol-Iz), u. t [Qx. elehtmi. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 
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I and lyS, to dissolve.] To decompose hy the 
! direct action of electricity or galvani.sm. 
Electrolysis (e-lek-trol'i-sis), li The resolu- 
tion of compound bodies into their elements, 
or, in some cases, into groups of elornents, 
under the action of a cTirreut of electricity. 
Electrolyte (e-lek'trol-it), n. [Gr. elelctron, 
and lyo. to dissolve.] A com]H)und which 
is (locomposable, or is snlijectud to dec(.im- 
position, by an electric current. 
Electrolytic, Electrolytical (o-lekTrol-it"- 
ik, e-lek'trol-it"ilc-al), a. .Pertaining to elec- 
trolysis, or to the resolution of bodies into 
their elements by the action of the electric 
current. 

This t^enera! view of the ekctrolytical process 
required to be pursued further. U 'he'^uclL 

Electro-magnet (S-lek'tro-ma,n'-net), n. A 
bar of soft iron rendered temporarily mag- 
netic hy a ciUTent of electricity having been 
caused to pass through a wire coiled round 
it. 

Electro-magnetic (e-lek'tr6-mag-net"ik), a. 
Designating what pertains to magnetism, as 
occasioned hy electricity; as, electro-niag- 
nctie iihenomena. 

Electro - magnetism ( e - lek' tro - mag - net - 
izm), n. A name sometimes applied to that 
part of tlie science of electricity and inag- 
neti.sni which treats of the production and 
properties of temporary magnetism by the 
passage of a current of electricity round a 
bar of soft iron. See Maonktism. 
Electro-metallurgy (o-lek'tro-met-al-er-ji), 
71 . The art of deiiositing metals, as gold, silver, 
copper, &c., from solutions of their salts 
upon metallic or other conducting surfaces 
by the agency of electric cuiTents. Its most 
important applications are electrotype and 
electro-plating. 

Electrometer (e-lek-trom'et-fir), n. [Gr. 
elektmi, amber (electricity), and metron, 
a measure. ] An Instrument for measuring 
differences of electric potential between 
two conductors through effects of elec- 
trostatic force, and distinguished from the 
galvanometer, which, of whatever species, 
measures differences of electric potential 
through electi’o-magnetic effects of electric 
currents produced by them. (See Poten- 
tial.) The most iniportmit instrument of 
this class is Sir W. Thomson’s quadrant 
electrometer. Sir W, Thomson has also in- 
vented aportaMe elcot7'ometet'WL6. an absolute 
eleetro77ieter. The latter consists essentially 
of two parallel circular plates attracting one 
another, one of them, the upper, suspended 
from one arm of a balance, the other being 
movable to a greater or less distance from 
the first by means of a micrometer screw. 
The upper disc is always brought to a fixed 
position (which can be very accurately 
determined) by means of the attraction of 
the lower, the amount of attraction being 
regulated by the distance between the two 
plates. It is thus seen that the electric 
force is actually weighed, and formulas are 
given by means of which the difference of 
potentials is deducihle in absolute measure, 
the areas of the plates and the distance 
between them b eing known. Professor Dewar 
has introduced a very delicate electrometer 
based on the alteration of the force of capil- 
larity by electric action. 

Electrometric, Electrometrical (e-lek'- 
tro-met’'''iik, e-lek'tro-met'Tl-kal), a. .Per- 
taining to an electrometer, or the measure- 
ment of eleotricity; as, an electrometncal 
experiment. 

Electro-motion (e-lek'tro-mo-shon), n. The 
motion of electricity or galvanism, or the 
passing of it from one metal to another in 
a voltaic cii’ciiit; mechanical motion pro- ^ 
duced by means of electricity. 
Electro-motive (G-lek'trd-mo-tiv), a. Pro- 
ducing electro-motion; producing mechani- 
cal effects hy means of electricity; as, elec- 
tro-motive poyver. —Electro-motive force, the 
power which maintains electric currents. 
The strength of a current is directly pro- 
portional to the electro-motive force and 
inversely proportional to the resistance. 
Electromotor (G-lek'tro-mo-tGr), ?i. [Fr. 
ilectromoteur,] l. Any arrangement which 
: gives rise to an electric current, such as a 
single cell, a galvanic battery, or a thermo- 
electric pile. ^^2. An engine in which elec- 
tricity is employed to produce mechanicfii 
effect. 

Electron (e-lek'tron), In recent chemical 
and electric theory the name given to what 
may be called a minute particle or corpuscle 
of electricity, the belief being tliat tlie so- 
called atoms of matter, hitherto regarded as 


iiulivisilile wholes, are really ciuiiple.xaggre 
gates of electrons, or at least owe their 
special character to electrons, a certain 
number—perhaps many thousands— of pos - 
tive and negative electrons belonging to 
eachatoni, and by their relation to, or action 
on each other giving it its special nature. 
Electronic (ii-lok-tron'ik), a. Pertaining to 
electrons. 

Electro-nes'Jttive (G-l(!kTrO-neg"a-tiv), u. 
Negatively electric; repelled by bodies nega- 
tively electrified, and attracted by those 
positively electritied ; having a tendency to 
pass to the positive pole in electrolysis. 
Electrophone (e-lek'tro-fon), n. [Gr. elek- 
tron, amber (electricity), and phone, sound.] 
A name given to a special application of the 
telephone by means of which speeches, dra- 
matic or musical recitals, <&u., are repro- 
duced at a considerable distance from the 
source, being transmitted, for instance, to 
private houses. 

Electropiiorus (G-lek-trofo-ruh), n. [xU-. 
elelctron, amber (electricity), and phera, to 
bear.] An instrument for obtaining electri- 
city by means of induction. It consists of a 
disc of resin, or some other material easily 
excited by friction, 
and a polished metal 
disc with an insu- 
lating handle. The 
resin disc is eleotri-' 
fled by striking it or 
rubbing it with a 
catskin or iiamiel, 
and the metal plate 
is then laid upon it. 
In these circum- 
stances the upper 
Electropiiorus. plate does not re- 
ceive a direct charge 
from the lower, but, if touched with the 
finger, receives an opposite charge by iiii- 
duction. On lifting it away by its insulat- 
ing handle it is found to be charged, and 
will give a spark. It may then be replaced 
on the lower plate, and the process repeated 
an indefinite number of times without any 
fresh excitation if the weather is favourable. 
Electro-pliotometer(G-lck'tro-fo-tom"- 
et-6r), ti. [Gr. Slekt^'on, amber, jtiMs, 
photos, light, and rnetron, measure.] An 
instrument for compai'ing the intensities of 
various lights by reference to the intensity 
of the light produced by an electric spark. 
See .Photometer. 

Electro-pliysiological (G-lek'tro-fi'zi-o-loj"- 
ik-al), a. Relating to electric results pro- 
duced tlirougli physiological agencies, or by 
change of action in a living organiBUi. 
Electl’O-pliysiology (e-Iek'trd-li-zi-ol'^o-ji), ' 
». That branch of science which treats of 
elective phenomenaproduced through physi- 
ological agencies. 

Electro-plate (G-lekTrO-plat), v.t. Tc plate 
or give a coating of silver or other metal by 
means of electric currents. 

Electro-plate (e-lek'tro-plat), n. Articles 
coated with silver or other metal by the 
process of electro-plating. 

Electro-plater (G-lek'lro-plat-Gr), n. One 
who practises electro-plating. 
Electro-polar (G-lck'trO-pOl-er), a. A term 
applied to conductors, one end or surface of 
which is positive and the other negative. 
Electro-positive (e-lek''tro-poz"i(-iv), a. 
Attracted by bodies negatively electrified or 
hy the negative pole of the galvanic arrange- 
ment. 

Electro-Positive (Q-lek'tro-poz"it-iv), n. A 
body which in electrolysis appears at tlie 
negative pole of the voltaic battery. Fotas- . 
sium is the most electro-positive of all known 
bodies. 

Electro-puncture (e-leli'tro-imngk-tur), «. 
Same as Electro-puncturing. 
Electro-puncturing, Electro-punctura- 
tion ( e - lek ' tro - pungk " tur - ing. e - lek ' trb - 
pungk'tur-iV'shon), n. In sury. the opera- 
tion of inserting two or more needles in a : 
part affected and then touching them with 
the wires from the poles of a galvanic - 
battery. 

Electroscope (G-lck'tro-skOp), n. [Gr. 
elelctron, amber (electricity), and s/foped, to .. 
view.] An instrument for observing or de- 
tecting the existence of free electricity; and, 
in general, for determining its kind. All 
electroscopes depend for their action on tlie 
elementary law of electric forces, that bodies : 
similarly charged repel each other, bodies 
dissimilarly charged attract. The simplest 
electroscope consists of a pair of short pieces 
of.straw suspended by silk threads. When 
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not in use the pieces of straw hang down, 
touching each other. On presenting an elee- 
: trifled body to tliem they bocorno excited 
and stand apart, thns giving a test for elec- 
tricity. This electroscope has been super- 
seded by the (/old-leaf eleotnmope of Benuet 
introduced in 17S9. This consists of two 
pieces of gold-leaf, al)out h inch broad, fixed 
to a hrass'rod and hung inside a glass gloiae, 
which has been thoroughly dined in order 
that tlie insula- 
tion of the leaves 
may be as per- 
fect as posssible. 

The globe is 
closed with a 
wooden stopper, 
through the cen- 
tre of whicii 
passes a glass 
tube containing 
the brass rod. 

The upper end 
of the rod is fur- 
ni.sliud w ifli a 
knol). Tf an elec- 
trified body be 
brought near 
the top of the 
. Instrument in- 
duction takes place; the top becomes elec- 
trified oppositely to tlie body presented, and 
the gold leaves similarly. To find if tlie 
latter are positively or negatively charged 
wc 1 ‘uJ) a glass rod and bring it near tlic 
knob; if positively charged, the leaves will 
diverge still more under the induction of 
the glass; if negatively, they will collapse by 
the negative being attracted to the positive 
of the glass rod. 

Electroscopic (e-lok'trc)-skop"ik), a. Of or 
belonging to the electroscope; peidorined by 
means of the electroscope. 

Savatal simple electrosccfic metliada liave already 
been inclicatad. Turner. 

Electro-silver (e-lek'tro-sil-vur), v.t. To 
deposit a coating of silver on, as copper or 
other metal, by means of voltaic electricity; 
to electro-plate. 

Electro-statics (e-lek'tro-stat-iks), n. [Gr. 
ekktron, amber (electricity), and M atatike 
(apiatema}, the science which treats of iiodies 
at rest.) The science which treats of the 
phenomena occasioned liy electricity at rest, 
and of the production and discharge of sta- 
tionary cliarges of electricity. 

Electro - telegraphic ( e - lek ' trO - te - le - 
graf"ik), a. Pertaining to the cleetrie tele- 
graph. See TELEGRAPH. 

Electro -thermaacy (S-lek'trO-tlier"- 
num-si), n. [<Jr. elektron, amber (elec- 
tricity), and f/icrmc, heat.) That branch 
of electrical science which investigates the 
effects produced by the electric current 
upon the temperature of a conductor, or 
part of a circuit composed of two different 
metals. 

Electro-tint ('c-lck'trO-tint), n. An art by 
which drawings are traced by tlie action of 
electricity on a copper plate. The surface 
of the plate is sunk, and the drawings are 
produced in a fine tint in relief for use in 
the common printing press. 
Electro-tonic(e-Iek'trd-ton-ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to electrical tension: said of the pe- 
culiar latent state of an induced conductor 
during the eontinued action of the electric 
current upon it. 

Electrotype (S-lek'tr6-tip), n. [Or. elektron, 
amber (electricity), and typos, figure, image, 
foim] 1. The act of producing copies of 
medals, wood-cuts, types, <fcc., by means of 
i the electric deposition of copper upon a 
mould taken from the original.— 2. A copy 
thus produced. 

Electrotype (e-lek'tro-tip), v.t. pret. & pp. 
eleotrotyped; ppr. electrotyping. To stereo- 
type or take copies of by electrotype. 
Electrotypic (e-lekTro-tip"ik), «. Pertain- 
ing to, or effected by means of, electrotype. 
Electrotypist ( e-lok'tro-tip-ist ), n. One 
wdio practises electrotypy. 
:Electrotypy(e-lek'tr6-tip-i), n. The process 
:: of electrotype. 

Electro-vital (e-lek'tro-vi-tal), a. Derived 
from or dependent upon vital processes: said 
of two electric currents, supposed by some 
: physiologists to move in the nerves of ani- 
mals, the one external and cutaneous, mov- 
ing from the extremities to the cerebro- 
spinal axis; the other internal, going from 
the oerebro-spinal axis to the internal or- 
gans situated beneath the skin. . 

Hectrum (e-lek'trum), n. [L., amber.] 
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1. Amlier.— 2. In mineral, an argentiferous 
gold ore or native alloy, of a pale brass yel- 
low colour.— ;i. An alloy of gold used by the 
ancients, consisting of a liiixtnre of gold 
with a fifth part of silver. Sir T. Browne. 
Electuary (e-leli'tti-a-ri), n. [L.L. eleciu- 
ariuni; L. eeUtjma, a medicine that melts 
in tlie mouth, an electuary; 6r. ekleiyma— 
ek, out or up, and leicM, to lick. ] In phar. 
a medicine composed of powders or otlier 
ingredients, incorporated with some con- 
serve, honey, or syrup. 

Eleemosynarily (el-e-mos'i-na-ri-li), adv. 
In an eleemosynary manner ; by way of 
charity; charitaljly. 

Eleemosynary (el-e-mos'i-na-ri), a. fOr. 
eleemmynP,, alms, from eleod, to pit.y, elem, 
compassion. See Alms.] 1. Given hi char- 
ity or alms; approjiriated to charity: founded 
by charity; as, eleemosynary rents or taxes; 
an eleemosynary college or hospital.— 2. lle- 
lating to charitable donations; intended for 
tlie distribution of alms, or for the use and 
management of donations, whetlier for tlie 
subsistence of the poor or for the support 
and promotion of learning. 

Tlie eleemosynary sort (of corporations) are such 
as are constituted for the perpetual distribution of 
the free alms, or bounty, of the founder of them to 
such persons as he has directed. BlacA'siote. 

S. Supported by charity; as, the eleemosyn- 
ary pool’. 

Eleemosynary (el-e-mos'i-na-ri), u. One 
who subsist.^ on eliarity; one wdio lives by 
receiving aims. ‘Living as an eleemosyn- 
ary.’ South. 

Elegance (el'e-gans), n. fPr. Meganee; L. 
eiegantia, from elegans, for eliyens, from 
eligo—e, ex, out, aiid Ugo, to pick, to choose.] 
1. 'The state or quality of being elegant; 
beauty resulting from perfect propriety, or 
from the absence of unytliitig calculated to 
produce a disagreeable sensation; refine- 
ment; said of manners, language, style, 
form, architecture, and the like; as, elegance 
of dress. ‘Purity and eleganea of style.’ 
Addiaon.—^. 'I'hat which pleases by its 
nicety, symmetry, purity, or beauty. 
Elegancy (el'e-gan-si), n. Elegance (which 
see). 

The beautiful wildnes.'i of nature, without the nicer 
elegancies of art. Spectator. 

Elegant (el'e-gant), a. [Fr. elegant, from L. 
elegans. See Elesastce.] 1. Tolislied; po- 
lite; refined; graceful; pleasing to good 
taste; as, elegant manners. ‘Polite with 
candour, elegant with ease.’ Pope.— 2. Po- 
lished ; graceful ; rich in expressions ; cor- 
rect in aiTaugeinent; as, an elegant .style 
or composition. 

Whoever wishes to attain an English stjde, familiar 
but not coarse, anti elegant but not ostentatious, 
must give his days and niglits to the volumes of 
Addison. yoAiisau. 

3. Giving expression to thought with pro- 
priety and grace; as, an elegant speaker. -- 

4. Pleasing to the eye by grace of form or 
delicacy of colour; characterized by exqui- 
siteness of design or tine taste; free from 
coarseness, blemish, or other defect; as, an 
elegant figure; au elegant vase; an elegant 
structure.-- 6. Pleasing to the mind as ex- 
hibiting line perception of what is required; 
calculated to effect its purpose with exceed- 
ing accuracy, delicacy, and neatness: ex- 
quisitely ingenious or appropriate; as, an 
elegant modification of a philosophical in- 
strument; an elegant algebraical formula 
or mathematical demonstration; an elegant 
chess problem.— 6. Jfice; sensible to beauty 
or propi’iety; discriminating beauty from 
deformity or Imperfection; as, an elegant 
taste. 

Eve, now I see thou art exact oftaste. 

And elegant^ of sapience no small part. Milton, 

7. Excellent. [ In this sense eolloq. ]~ 
Megant, Graceful. Elegant implies that 
that to which it is applied has been sub- 
jected to training and cultivation or is the 
result of acquired skill or art; graceful 
more often implies a natural gift. A inistic 
uneducated girl may be graceful, but she 
could not be called elegant. We sny elegant 
manners, elegant composition, elegant im- 
niture ; but a graceful tree, a graceful fawn, 
graceful oratory.— SvN. Beautiful, polished, 
graceful, refined, handsome. 

Elegantias (el-S-gan'shi-S),n.p?. [I-.] Things 
elegant, pretty, or ornamental. 

Elegantly (el'e-gant-li), adv. In a manner 
to please; with elegance; with beauty; with 
pleasing propriety; as, a composition eZe- 
panttp written; a house elega^itly built; a 
lady dressed. 


Elegiac (el-6'ji-ak or el-e-ji'ak), a. 1 L.h. eki- 
gwrim. Elegy, j l. iidoiighu'; to elegy; 
pl!iiiitivc;e.\prefe.siiig.si)n’owor]ainenlatiijn; 
as, elegiac strains. ‘ Let elegiac lay tiie iove 
refute.’ Gay. — 2. Used in elegies. 'Elegiac 
vcr.se.’ Holland. 

Elegiac ( el-e'j i-ak or el-e-ji'ak), n. A style 
of ver.se conuuonly used by the ancient 
Greek and Latin qiocts in writing elegie.s, and 
composed of couplets consisting of alternate 
hexameter and pentameter lines. In very 
early ages tlie term was applied liy the 
Greeks to any kind of verse written in dis- 
ticlis, 

Elegiacal (el-e-jTak-al), a. Same as Elegiac. 
Eleglainbic ('el-fyji-ain"bik), a. [Gr. elegeum. 
the inetrij of the elegy, consisting of a he.x- 
iimoter anil a pentameter, and iambos, an 
iamliic vcr.se.] A term aiqdied to it sort of 
ver.se used by Horace. 

Elegiast (el-e'ji-ast), n. An elegist. 

TJie great fauU of these c/ci’i'cise.r is, t!iat tiiey .'ire 
in despair for griefs tliat give tlie sensiljie part of 
liiaukiud very little [lain. Goldsmith. 

Elegiograplier (el-e'ji-og''ra-fer), a. fGr, 
elegeim, the nietre of the elegy, and grapho, 
to write. ] A writer of elegies. ‘ Elegiogrttpher, 
one wlio writes mournful songs.’ Cockeram. 
[Rare.] 

Elegist (fel'c-Jist), n. A writer of 0 legie.s. 
Eiegit (S-lS'jii), n. [L. , the third pens. sing, 
perf. ind. of eliyo, elegi, to choose^] 
1. In law, a Jtidicial writ of execution, 
issuing from the court where the recoril or 
other proceeding upon which it is grounded 
is, and addressed to tlie sheriff', wdio, liy 
virtue of it, gives to the judgment-creditor 
the debtor’s lands, ids ciistornnry and copy- 
hold lands, subject to the rights of tlie lord 
of the manor, also lands over wliicli the 
debtor has any dispo, sing power, whidi Iw 
may, without the assent of any otlier per- 
son, exercise for his own beneflt, &c. * to be 
occupied and enjoyed until the money due 
on the judgment is fully paid. The act 
5 and 0 Viet, xevlii. aholislied poundage on 
this writ. —2. The title to estate iiy eiegit. 
Elegy (el'e-ji), m, [L. elegia; Gr. elegein, 
from elegos, a lament, said to be derived 
frame/ e! Zspefn, to cry woe ! woe!] 1. A 
mournful or plaintive poem, or a funeral 
song; a poem or a song expre.ssive of sorrow 
and lamentation ; a dirge.— 2. Any serious 
poem, whore a tone of melanchoiy pervades 
the sentiments, whether grief is actually 
expressed or not; as, Gray’s Elegg in a 
Country CJmrehyaril. 

Slegy is the form of poetry natural to the reflective ■ 
nihid. It may tre-tt of any subject, but it mustureat ■ 
of no subject for itself, but ahvay.s, ami escliisivtly 
with reference to the poet hiinseif. ^ Coleridge, 

3. In class, poetry, any poem written in ele- 
giac verse. 

Element (el'e-ment), n. [L. elenientwn, m 
element, a first principle; .same root as i 
aliment.} 1. One of the simplest, constittt- . 
ent principles, or parts, of which anything 
consists, or upon whicii its constitution is 
based; a fundameiit’al or ultimate part or 
principle, by the combination or aggregation 
of which anything is composed; an ingre- 
dient; as, the elements of eartii, water, of 
animal and vegetable bodies, of a complex 
mental operation, of sound, <fec.; quartz, 
mica, and felspar are the elements of gran- 
ite; cells ai’e the elements of living bodies. 

The .Stoic definition of ,in doneicl is, ' that out of 
which, as their first principle, tilings geiieiated .ore : 
made, and into wlucn, as tlieir last remains, tliey are 
resolved.’ Fleming. 

Certain minute constituentswhich, for the present, 
are the ultimate structural elements of the body, 
Huxley, 

There are three fundamental notions existing in , 
the human mind, as the primary eleinents of thought: 
ist, th.at of finite self; adly, that of finite nature: sdly, 
that of tlie absolute, thu uriconditioiierf, tile infinite. 

■ ’y.D.Morelt, . 

2. Ill eliem. one of the sixty-four simple .sub- 
stances which hitherto have resisted reso- 
lution by chemical analysis; one of the ulti- 
mate, indecomposable constituents of any 
kind of matter. See Elemektaey.— 3. pi 
Tlie first or simplest rules or principles of 
an art or science; rudiments; as, the ele- 
ments of geometry, grammar, &o. 

Thus, if a imiver.sity is charged with cultivating 
only the mere elements of mathematics, .and in reply 
a list of the books studied there is produced, shontcl 
even any one of these books be not elementary , the 
charge is in fairness refuted. IVhaiely, 

4. In the scholastic philosophy, one of the 
foiu’ constituents of the material ivorld— 
fire, air, earth, water, which were supposed 
to be ultimate indecomposable principles. 
This sense survives in popular usage; whence ; 
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we pay tl’iiit water is tlu* efewswi! of flslies, 
the air of lilnis, A'c. lleiiue- f>. The statu or 
eiihei'e natural to anything or suited to its 
; lis* fiictioii is tho €lent(X}it of Ji 
di-niagogue. 

fiur torments also may. in length of time, 

Hecoraa our mzHou, 

6. t The air; tlie atmosphere; the sky. 

I took it for a faery vision 

Ofsnmegayereatureofthe^/eWCTr. Milton. 

7. .4 datmii or vtiluo necessary to be taken 
intrt consitleration in nitiking a calculation 
or cnmiiig to a conclusion; us, lieiiltli, char- 
acter, and qualiflcations are elements neces- 
arirv to be considered in judging of a person’s 
iitnVss for a situation ; cliaracter of strata, 
loiigthof tiirmelling, depths of cuttings, &e., 
in niakiiig an estimate for ii railway con- 
tract- -8. pi. The bread and wine used in 
the eneliarist. 

Mirten'a fyima, or matter without form— was 
an I’tement ready to receive form. This seems to be 
the use of tiie word as retained in the conmiunion 
service. lireacl and wine are elements ready to re- 
ceive tiie form of tlie body and blood of Christ. 

’ Like tile element,'; of the material vvorld, tlie liases 
of the sacred natures into which they were trans- 
formed.’ Fleming. 

—Mements of an orbit, in astron. the quan- 
tities wliose determination defines the path 
Of a planet or other celestial body, ani en- 
ables us to compute the place of such, body 
at any past or future epoch. 

Element (el'e-nieiit), ut. l.t To eompound 
of elements or iirst principles. ‘Memented 
■ bodies.’ Boyle.— 2,. To constitute; to be an 
element in; to make as a first principle. 
‘Those things which elemented it.’ Donne. 
Elemental (el-e-ment'al), a. 1. Pertaining 
to or produced by elements or primary in- 
-greclients, or to the supposed four elements 
of the material world. ‘ Elemental strife. ’ 
Pope. ‘Winds, rain, and storms, and ele- 
mental 'wax.' Drs/deft,— 2. Arising from first 
principles : natural. ‘Elemental repug- 
nancy,’ Sir T. Broione.—S. Eelating to ele- 
ment. s or first principles; simple ; elementary. 
‘Jfiawiewtaf knowledge.’ Burke. [Eare or 
obsolete.] 

Elementality (el'e-meiit-al"i-ti), n. l. State 
of being elemental or elementary.— -2. Com- 
bination of principles or ingredients. [In 
both uses rare or obsolete. ] 

Elementally (el-e-ment'al-li), ado. In an 
elemental manner; according to elements; 
literally; as the words, ‘Take, eat; this is 
my body,* elementally understood. 
Elementart (el'e-ment-ar), a. Elementary. 
Skelton. 

Elemeiitarlty.ElementarineasCeTe-ment- 
a"ri-ti, el-e-ment'a-ri-nes), «, The state of 
being elementary; the simplicity of nature; 
uiicompounded state. 

Elementary (el-e-ment'a-ri), a, 1. Primary; 
simple; uncompounded; uncorabined; hav- 
ing only one principle or constituent part ; 
as, an elementary substance. ~ 2. Initial; 
rudimental ; containing, teaching, or dis- 
cussing first principles, rules, or rudiments; 
as, an elementary treatise or disquisition; 
elementary ednoatioa; elementary schools. 
Z. Treating of elements; collecting, digest- 
ing, or explaining principles; as, melement- 
ary writer. — Elementa7nj analysis, in ehem. 
the estimation of the amounts of the ele- 
ments ovhich together form a compound 
hod's.— Elementary siibstanaes, substances 
which have : hitherto resisted analysis by 
any known chemical means. Chemists 
enumerate about seventy simple or element- 
ary sul)stances. The elements are usually 
divided into two .groups, viz. non-metal- 
lia bodies and the tnefeek The non-me- 
taliic bodies, generally known as 'metal- 
loids, are oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, car- 
bon, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, 
sulphur, selenium, phosphorus, boron, and 
silicon. Arsenic, antimony, and bismuth 
are also sometimes classed among the non- 
metals. (See Metalloid.) Berzelius classi- 
fied these into metalloids, halogens, and 
gazolytes. The metalloids comprised sul- 
phur, phosphorus, carbon, boron, resem- 
bling the metals in some respects, but differ- 
ing widely in others; the halogens, chlorine, 
iodine, bromine, fluorine, characterized by 
entering into peculiar and distinct saline 
combinations; and the gazolytes, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, then known only in 
the gaseous form, having never been solidi- 
fied or liquefied. In this sub-classification 
two non-metallio bodies— selenium and sili- 
-con— do not appear. All the remaining 
fifty-one bodies are generally regarded as 
metals. (See Metal,) The elements which 


constitute the great mass of the earth’s crust 
arc cumpiU'ativeiy few, viz. aluminium, 
calcium, carbon, chlorine, hydi’ogen, mag- 
nesium, oxygen, potassium, silicon, sodium, 
sulpliur. Many of the recently-discovered 
elements, as tellurium, ruthenium, thallium, 
c.'c.sium, rubidium, indium, <fec., occur in 
very minute quantities, tlie discovery of tlie 
four last mentioned being due to spectnun 
analysis. 

ElementatiOh (eTe-inent-iV'shon), n. In- 
struction in elements or first principles. 
Coleridge. [Eare.] 

Elemi (el'e-mi), n. The resinous exudation 
from various trees. Eastern or Manilla 
elemi is obtained from Canarimn commune, 
American or Brazilian from Jcica Jcicariba, 
and Mexican from Elaphrmm elemiferum. 
It is a stimulant resin obtained from inci- 
sions in tlie bark, and is used in plasters 
and ointments and the manufacture of var- 
ni.sh. 

Elemine, Elemin (el'e-min), n. (CioHni.) 
The transparent and colourless oil distilled 
from elemi resin, of the same composition 
[ with eamphene. 

Elencli (e-lengk'), n. [L. elenehus; Gr. elen- 
chos, from elenchu, to argue, to refute.] 1. In 
logic., fa) a syllogism by ivhich an opponent 
is made to contradict himself, (fi) A vicious 
or fallacious argument, which is apt to de- 
ceive imder the appearance of truth; a 
sophism. [E.are.j 

The first delusion Satan put upon Eve, and his 
whale tentatioii niiglit be the sama elench continued, 
as when he said, Ae shall not die; th;it was, in his 
equivocation, you shall not incur i)re.sent death. 

Sir T. Browne, 

2. Ill antiq. a kind of ear-ring set with 
pearls. 

ElencMc, EleneMcal (e-leng'ik, e-lengk'ik- 
al), a. Pertaining to an elench. 
Elenchically + (e-lengk'ik-al-li), adv. By 
means of an elench. 

ElencMzef (e-lengk'iz), v.i. To dispute. 

Hear liini problematize. — Bless us, what's that?— 
Or syllogise, eknehize. i>\ yonson. 

Elenchtic.t Elenehtical t (e-lengldtik, s- 
lengk'tik-al), a. Serving to contradiet or 
refute. Wilkins. 

Elenclms (e-lengk'us), n. Same as Elench. 
Elenctic (e-lengk'tik), a. Same as Elenah- 
tic. 

Elenge.t Elyng,! a. [Comp. A. Sax. cllend, 
wretched; Q-. elend, misery.] Strange; dull; 
cheerless; solitary. ‘Poverte . . . although 
it seme elenge.’ Chaucer. 

Elengenesse.'t n. Cai-e; trouble. Chaucer. 
Eleoc]iaris(el-e-ok'a-ris),?i. [Gr./ifiZo,s, heleos, 
marshy ground, and eharis, delight, ehairo, 
to delight in.] A genus of erect tufted 
herbs, nat. order Cyperaceai, containing 
about fifty species scattered over the world, 
of which six are found in Britain. 'The 
stems are slender and sheathed at tiie base; 
the spikelets are solitary and terminal, and 
surrounded by many imbricate bracts. Tiie 
species grow in ditches, rivulets, and marshy 
ground, and at the edges of pools and lakes. 
Heot (e-le'ot), n. A kind of apple. Morti- 
mer. 

Elephant (el'e-fant), n. [L. elephas^ elephan- 
tis; Qr. elepkas, elephantos, an elephant; pro- 
bably from Heb. elepk, an ox. Comp, bos Lu- 
cas, Lucanian ox, the old Latin name of the 
elephant] 1. The popular name of a genus 
constituting a sub-family of five-toed pro- 
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boBcidian mammals, comprehending two 
species, viz. Elephas {Elasmodon) indiciis 
md Elephas (Loxodon) africanus, the for- 
mer inhabiting India, and characterized by 
a concave high forehead, small ears, and 
comparatively small tusks, the latter Africa, 
having a convex forehead, great flapping 


ears, and large tuslcs. 'J’lic tusks occur in 
both sexes, curving upward from the cxtiv- 
niity of the upper jaw. Elcphauts are among 
tlie largest quadrupeds at present existing. 
Tiie nose is prolonged into a cylindrical 
trunk or proboscis, at the extremity of which 
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the nostrils open. The trunk is extremely 
flexible and highly sensitive, and terminates 
in a fmger-like prehensile lobe. The tusks 
are of great value from the ivory of which 
they consist, furnishing an important article 
of commerce in Africa especially, and caus- 
ing the destruction of great numbers of 
tliese animals. Ten species of fossil ele- 
phants have been described, of which the 
best known are the mastodon and the mam- 
moth. —2. Ivory; the tusk of tlie elephant. 
Dryde-n. 

Elephant-apple (eTe-fant-ap-pl), n. An 
East Indian tree, %h.& Eeronia elephantum, 
producing a fruit not unlike an oi'ange, and 
belonging to the same nat. order, Auranti- 

Elepliant-heetle (el'e-fant-be-tl), n. The 
goliath-beetle (which see). 

Elephanter (el'e-fant-er), n. A heavy perio- 
dical rain at Bombay. 

Elephant-fish (eTe-fant-fish), n. The Cal- 
lorhynchus antaratioa, a fish belonging to 
the order Elasmobranchii, and so named 
from the proboscis-like process on its nose. 
'Though inferior in quality of flesh to many 
other fl.sh, it is yet palatable food. 
Elephantine (el-e-fan'ti-ak), a. Affected 
with elephantiasis. 

Elephantiasis (el'e-fant-T'a-sis), n. [L. and 
Gr., from efepAceg, elephant.] In med. a term 
applied to several varieties of skin disease 
in which the limbs, from their enlargement 
and the changed condition of the skin, have 
a slight resemblance to those of the ele- 
phant. 

ElephantMse (el-e-fant'i-de), w. pL A family 
of animals included among the Pachyder- 
mata of Cuvier, but now raised by some 
into a distinct order of mammals, that of 
the Proboscidea. 'The familjf consists of 
large clumsy animals, with a thick hard skin 
covei-ed by scanty rigid hair. The nose is 
prolonged into a proboscis, and the nasal 
bones enlarged to support the muscles of 
the trunk. The incisor teeth are enlarged 
into tusks, and the grinders are transversely 
ridged, the ridges representing the upper 
edges of the vertical plates of which the 
teeth are made up. 'This family compri.ses 
tlie elephants of Asia and Africa, the mam- 
moth (Elephas prvmigenius), the mastodon, 
and perhaps the dinotherium. 

Elephantine (el-c-fant'in), a. l. Pertaining 
to the elepliant; resembling an elephant; 
hence, huge ; immense ; as, lie was of ele- 
phantine proportions.— 2. In antiq. an ap- 
pellation given to certain books in wliich 
the Eonians registered the transactions of 
the senate, magistrates, emperors, and 
generals: so called, perhaps, as being made 
of vvovy.— Elephantine epoch, in geol. the 
period during which there was a prepon- 
derance of large pachydermata. 
Elephant-leg (el'e-fant-leg), n. 'The popu- 
lar name for elephantiasis. 

Elephantoid, Elephantoidal (el-e-fant'- 
oid, el-e-fant-oid'al), a. Having the form 
of an elephant. 

Elephantopns (ei-e-fant'o-pus), n. [Gr. 
elepkas, elephantos, au elephant, and pous, 
a foot— from the peculiar form of the thick- 
ened stem.] Elephant’s-foot, a genus of 
plants, nat. order Composite. The species : 
are hairy weeds with small white or purple 
flowers. They are all natives of tropical 
America, but E. scaber has become a common 
weed throughout the tropics. The iiativeson 
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the Mitlali!!!' w.ast use a dficoctiua uf the 
kitvi'.-. aJi'i I'.itit. i!i i>i' (iy.'iiirja. 
Elepiiaiit-paper «.> n. A 

wwtius, priutini,', and drawing' paper, of the 
sine of 28 inehes liy 2:i 

Elepltant’a-ear (oiv faiit'--0r). n. tIk- coin- 
inoii iifune for the spycit-ri of fkigoiiiti, from 
the form of their leaves. 

Elephant’s-foot (ri e-fauts-fiit), n. i. 'I'tu' 
Iiopular name of the plants of the grains 
ISlepltantnpus, of which word it is a transhi- 
tiwi. See llnKPilANTuPUS.— 2. Tent ml iti aria 
elcphanfipcs, a plant of the nut. order Dios- 
coreaceie, distingui.shed by tlie form of its 
root-stock, which forms a nearly heniisphe- 
riciil mass above the ground, and is covered 
with a thick corky bark. It has a slemler 
climbing stem. The root ivas u.sed liy the 
Hottentots for food, whence it receives the 
numo of 11 uUentots' hreud. 
SepHaut’s-tUSkS (eTe-fants-tusks), «. id. 
A genus of gasteropodous molluscs beioiig- 
iiig to the family Ilentalidai or tooth-shells. 
They have their iiamo fi'MU the .siiells very 
iimcli resemlding the tusks of elephant.s. 
They are perforated throughout, ami the 
animal is attached near the small end of the 
sheli. Jn some parte of Africii these shells 
are used as coins and strung together in 
clialns, each chain containing a certain 
nuTulier, 

HepHaS (eTo-fas). n. The elephant, a genus 
of prohoacidian mammals. See ELEPHANT. 
Heuslne fel-u-si'ne), n. A genus of grasses 
belonging to the tribe Clilurideic, .several of 
which are cultivated as grains. In the .East 
an Indian species, it', cvracaiia (known also 
as Natuhnoe, JS'agla liwjee, Maml, and 
Mnruia), i.s cultivated as a corn, from which 
the Tibetans make a tveak beer. E. strieta 
is also a productive grain, and the Abyssi- 
nian grain Toousso is the product of another 
species, E. Toctmo. The species are natives 
of tlio wanner parts of the globe. 
Eleiisinian (e-lu-si'ni-an), a. Helaling to 
.Eleusis in G-reece; as, Ekimnian my,stei’ies 
or festivals, the festivals and mysteries of 
Demeter (Ceres), celebrated tliere. 
Eleutlieri'a, Eleutlisria-hark (e-iu-thry- 
rl-a, e-lu-the'ri-a-bark), n. Cascarilla-bark, 
the product of Croton Sleutheria, so named 
because it is gathered chiefly in tlie island 
of Eleuthera, one of the Bahamas. See 
CASC.ARILLA. 

Heutiieropetalous (e-iii'the-ro-pet'al-us), 
ft. [Gr. ehutheros, free, and petalon, a leaf.] 
In bot. having the leaves of the perianth- 
whorl not cohei-ent but free. Sachs. 
EleutiieropIiyUous (e-lu'the-ro-fd'lus), a. 
[Gr. eleutheros, free, and phyllo7i, a leaf.] 
In bot. having only one perianth-whorl and 
the leavefi free. Sachs. 

Eleutlieropomi (eTu-ther-o-p5"mi), n, pi. 
[Gr. eleutheros, free, .and pcma, a lid, a 
tMver.] A sub-order of chondropterygian 
ifshes, in -whieh the gills are free. The 
sturgeons and chimajras belong to this 
order. 

Eleutherosepalous (e-lu'thti-ro-sep'a-lus), 
a. [Gv. elnitherus.hve, and E. sepal.} In bot. 
same as Eleutheropetalous. 

Elevate (c-Te-v.lt), b.L prut. & pp. elevated; 
ppr. elevating. [L. elevo, elevatum, to lift 
up— -e, out, up, and leva, to raise, from levis, 
light in weight] 1. To raise; in a literal 
and general sense, to raise from a low or 
deep place to a higher. 

In every endeavour to elervate ourselves above rea- 
son, we are seeking to elevate ourselves above the 
atmosphere, witli wings which cannot soar, but by 
beating the air. ' ^ap^es A/arimeau. 

2. To exalt; to rai,se to a higher state or 
station; a.s, to elevate a man to an office. 

Honours that tended to elevate a body of people 
into a distinct species from the rest of the nation. 

Shenstone. 

8. To impi'ove, refine, or dignify; to raise 
from or above low conceptions ; to raise 
from a low or common state as by training 
or education ; to e.xalt ; us, to elevate the 
character. 

Now rising fortune rfswmto his mind. Samzg^e. 

, A grandeur, a simplicity, a bre.aclth of manner, nn, 
imagination at once elevated and re.straraed by the 
subject, reign through Milton’s Ode oh the Nativity, 
Hallam. 

4. To excite; to cheer; to animate; as, to 
elevate the spirits. —5. To intoxicate slightly; 
to render somewhat tipsy. [Colloq.]— 6. To 
raise from any tone to one more acute; to 
augment or swell; to make louder: said of 
sound; as, to elevate the voice.— 7.t To take 
from; to detract; to lessen by detraction. 

The Arabian physicians, . . . not being able to 
deny it to be true of the holy Jesus, endeavour to 
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r/etwfc and lessen the thing hy snyiug it is not wiiolly 
bcyoiid the force of nature that a virgin should con- 
ceive. I/er. Taytar. 

Syn. To raise, o-xalt. erect, lift up, upiiff, 
elate, cheer, excite, animate. 

Elevate t (el'e-vat), a. [L. ’ elevatm. See 
the verb.] Elevated; raised aloft. 

On e.odi side an impieriai city stood, 

With tow'rs and temples proudly elevate 

(Jn seven small lulls. Milton. 

Elevated (eTe-vat-ed), a. 1. Kaised; e.xalted; 
dignified; as, he occupies an elevated posi- 
tion.— 2. .Elated; e.xcited; stimulated, ashy 
drink; slightly drunk; as, lie got somewhat 
elevated. fColhup]— ,8. Rai.sdd altovo the 

natural pitcli; somewhat loud; as, he spoke 
in an elevated tone. — 4. In her. expfinded 
and upright: said of the wings of a bird, 
Elevateclness (el'e-vat-ed-nes), n. The state 
of being elevated. 

1 had muther wife nor chiklreii, in whom numially 
to rcllect and see reflected the elevatt’dfiess and 
genero.sity of iny station. Gotavzn. 

Elevating (el'e-vat-ing), a. Kalsing up; 
e.xiilting' ; elating. — Elevating causes, in 
geiil. those causes which operate in Ijringing 
about volcanoes and earthquakes, ana in 
gradually elevating portions of the earth’s 
crust. 

Elevation (el-e-va'shon),?i. [L. cfej,)«fi.o,from 
elevo, elevatum. .See Elevate.] 1, Tlie act 
of raising or conveying from a lower place 
or degree to a higher: said of material 
things, persons, the mind, character or 
manners, the voice, literary style, and the 
like; as, the elevation of a man to a throne; 
elevation of mind, of thoughts, of idea.s; 
elevation of voice. — 2. The state of being 
raised or elevated; exaltation: applied in 
the same way as sense 1. 

Angels, in tlieir several degrees of elevation above 
us, may be endowed with more comprehensive facul- 
ties. Locks. 

His style was an elegant perspicuity, rich of phrase, 
but seldom any bold metaphors; and .so far from 
tumid, that it rather wanted it little eleuation. 

Sir H. ll^Glton. 

3. That which is raised or elevated; an ele- 
vated place; a rising ground; height. 

His (Milton’s) poetry reminds us of the miracles of 
Alpine scenery. N ooks and dells, beautiful as fairy- 
land, are embosomed in its most rugged anti gigantic 
elevations. Macaulay. 

4. In astron. altitude; the distance of a 
heavenly body above the horizon, or the sire 
of a vertical circle intercepted between 
it and the horizon. — 5. In gun. the angle 
which the axis of the hollow cylinder form- 
ing the interior of a camion or mortar makes 
with the plane of the horizon. — 6. In dialling, 
the angle which the style makes with the 
substyiar line. — 7. In trigonometrical surv. 
height; altitude; height above the surface of 
the earth; angular height, or angle of eleva- 
tion, The angle of elevation of any obj eet is 
the angle formed by two straightlines drawn 
from the observer’s eye, the one to the top 
of the object and the other parallel to the 
horizon, both lines being in the same verti- 
cal plane.— 8. In arch, a geometrical repre- 
sentation of any front of a building or struc- 
ture drawn to saile.— Elevation <^the host, 
in the M. Oath. Ch. that part ol the mass in 
which the priest raises the host above liia 
head forthe people to adore.— S yn. Raising, 
lifting, exaltation, eminence, height, alti- 
tude, superiority. 

Elevator (el'e-vat-er), n, 1. One who or that 
which raises, lifts, or e.xalts; specifically, 

(а) in BJiftt. a muscle which serves to raise 
a part of the body, as the lip or the eye. 

(б) An elevafory (which see). < (c) A mecha- 
nical contrivance for- raising goods from a 
lower story of a building to a higher, as a 
series of boxes or buckets attached to a belt 
travelling round two drums, one above and 
one below, for hoisting grain, meal, (Sc., in 
a mill.— 2. A building containing one or 
more mechanical elevators, especially a 
gi-ain-store. [United States.] 

Elevatory (el'e-va-to-ri), n. A sfirgical in- 
strument used in trepanning, for raising a 
depressed or fractured part of the skull. 
Elevatory (el'e-va-to-ri), a. Tending to 
,raise, or having power to elevate. 

Elfeve (a-lav). n. [Er.] A pupil; one brought 
up or protected hy another. 

Eleven (e-lev'n), a. [A. Sax. endleofan, end- 
Ivfmi, endleof, from dn, one, changed to en, 
rvith d inserted as a ‘helping letter ’ (comp. 
thunder), and leaf an, which means and is 
the same as ten, tig (as in A. Sax, tw&ntig, 
twenty), L, decim, Gr. delta; so that eleven 
contains the same elements as L. undeaim, 
Gr. (A) endeka, Skr. ekddaijan. The change 
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from d to I is cxemplificii in h. lucrgiua, 
dacrgiiia, a tear, (See Tear.) The change 
from’ a guttural to fin seen in lawjh, emntgh 
(timt i.s’, Idf, fmuf). A less jn-olmhie origin 
of the word is from dn, one, and Icefan, to 
leave, the meaning iieiiig one left, ie. one 
left after ten, the utnnber of the linger.^, has 
been counted off. See TwEi,VE.j Ten and 
one added; a.s, tderen men. 

Eleven (0-lcv'n), u. l. Tin; sum of ten and 
one. - 2. A symljol representing elcweii units, 
as 11 or xi.— 3. In cricket, tlie mimlier of 
players (eleven) selected from the members 
of a ohiij to play in a match. 

Eleventh (d-lcv'nth), a. [.A, Sax. eiidbifia, 
endh'J'ta; U. elfte.] 1. 5oxt in order after 
the tenth; as, tiu? eleventh chapter. — 2. Gon- 
stitutiiig one of ehjven equal parte into 
which aiiything is divided; as, the eleventh 
part of fifty-live is five. 

Eleventh (6-lev'nth), n. 1. In arith. the quo- 
tient of unity divided by eleven; one of 
eleven equal parts; as, five elevenths of 
fifty-five are twenty-five.— 2. In music, an 
interval consisting of ten; an octave and a 
fourth. 

Elf (elf), n. pi. Elves (elvz). [A. Sax. ailf, elf. 
Cog. L.G. elf, Dan. alf, Icel. al/r, O.IT.G. 
alp, an eif. Trobably of same origin as I. 
alhus, whitC; and the name Alps. See Alp.] 

1. A wandering spirit; a fairy; a goljlin; an 
imaginary being whieh our rude ancestors 
supposed to iniiabit imfreciuentod places, 
and in various ways to alfect mankind. 

Every e/j^, and fairy sprite, 

Hop as light aa bird brier. S/in/j. 
The also, 

Whose little eyes glow 

Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. Herrick, 

2. A mischievous or wicked person. 

Spite of all the criticising elz'es^ 

Those who would make us feel, must feel themselves. 

Churchill, 

3. A diminutive pei-son; a dwinf; hence, a 
pet name for a child.— SYN. Fairy, sprite, 
goblin, hobgoblin, imp, urchin, dwarf. 

Elf (elf), v.t To entangle, as the hair, in so 
intricate a manner that it cannot he disen- 
tangled. 

My face ril grime with filth; 

Blanket my loins; elf alf my liair in knots. Shak. 

Elf-arrovr (elf'a-ro), n. The name popu- 
larly given in tlie British Islands to the flint 
arrow-heads which were in use at an early 
period among the barbarous tribes of this 
country and of Europe generally, as they 
are still in use among the American Indians, 
the Biskimos, and the inhabitants of some 
of the Pacific Islands. They were vulgarly 
supposed to he shot by fairies. 

Elf-holt (elf'bolt), An elf-arrow. ■ 
Elf-Child (elfchild), n. A child supposed to 
have been substituted by elves for one which . 
they have stolen. 

Elf-dart (elf 'diirt), n. Same as Elf-arrow, 
Elfe,t n. An elf. Chaucer. 

Elfe-q.uene,t n. Queen of the elves or 
fairies. Chaucer. 

Elf-fire (elf'fir), n. A common name for 
ignis fatmis. Called also Jack o’ Lantern, 
Kit o' the Canstiok (Candlestick), &c. 

Elfin (elf'in), a. Relating or pertaining to 
elves. ‘SiJenser’sei#w dream.’ ,STr IF. iSeatt 

Excalibur . . . rich 

■With jewels, eljiu Urim, on the hilt. Tennyson, 

Elfin (elf'in), n. A little elf; a little nrehin. 
For she (the schoolmistress) was just, and friend to 
virtuous lore. 

And pass'd much time in truly virtuous deed; 

And in those elfins' ears would oft deplore 
The times, when trutli by Popish rage did bleed. 

Shenstente. ' 

Elfish (elfish), a. Of or pertaining to elves; 
resembling an elf; suggestive of elves; mis- 
chievous or baleful, as if caused by elves. 

I watched tlie water-snakes. 

And when they reared, tlie elfsh light 

Fell off in hoary flakes. Coierids:e. 

Elf kin (elf'kin), n. [Dim. of elf.] A little 
elf. 

Elf-land (elfland), -n. Tlie region of the 
elves; fairy-land. 

The horns of Elf-land faintly blowing. Tennyson. 
Elf-lock (elflok), n. A knot of hair twisted 
by elves; a knot twisted as if by elves. 
‘And bakes the elf-looks in foul sluttish 
hairs.' Shak. 

Elf-shot (elf'sliot), n. l. Same as Elf-arrow 
(which see).— 2. [Scotch.] A disease sup- 
posed to he produced by the agency of 
elves. 

Elf-sMn (elfskin), n. Probably a misprint 
for eel-skin in the following passage In 


ch, chain; dh, Sc. loch; 


S,g0', J,Jo'b; i3,TEton;. ng, sing; '£H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh,tvMg; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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ELLirSE 


Slsaksport^’s Ih'nru IV.. in alhiBioii ti) 
Prince Henry’s long mid lank flgni’o. 

/ ,r/. Away, yim Lt.irveling, you el/skm, you dried 
neat's ton^^ise, 

Elf'Htone (clf'.-itOii), n. Same as Elf-arrow. 
Elicit (6-Iis'it), -v.t. [1. eliaif), ehcititm-e, 
exit, anil the ancient laoio, to entice, to 
allure.] To draw out; to bring to light; 
to dednoe by reason oraiRiimeut; to educe; 
as. to dioU truth by discussion; to elicit 
sparks li.v collision. 

Til, -it may eiicil the assent of reasonable uien. Hale. 

Elicit! (d-ii^'it), a. Brought into act; lirought 
fnuu possilulity into real existence; open; 
evident. ‘ Tiie internal elicit act of the will’ 
South. 

Elicitatet (e-lls'it-at), v.t. To elicit. 

Thus may a .skilful man hid truth elicitate, 

Siy T. more. 

Elicitation ! (e-lis-it-ri'.shoii), n. The act of 
cdicitins'; tiieactof draxvingout. Ep.Bmm- 
hall. 

Elide (e-li(l'), v.t. IL. elido, to strike out; to 
break in pieces— e. out, and Icmlo, to strike..] 

l.t To break or dash in pieces; to crush. 
‘The force and strength of their arguments 
i.s elided.’ Jlm)lccr.—2. In gram, to cut oft 
or suppress, xis a syllable, 
Eii^l)ility(el''i-3i-bil"i.-ti), n. [Fi'ome%ibfe.] 

1. (.lapability of being cliosen to an office; 
the condition of being free from legal or 
other dis(|nalitlcation for being ehosen ; 
legalqiialillcation,— 2. Worthiness or fitness 
to be chosen; tlie state or quality of a thing 
which renders it preferable to another or 
desirable. 

Sickness hatli some degrees of eligihilUy, at least 
by an aftor'choice. yer. t'aylcr. 

Eligible fel'i-ji-bl), cc. [Fr., from L. eligo—e, 
out, and lego, to choo.se. j 1. Fit to be chosen; 
worthy of choice; desirable; preferable; as, 
the house stands in an eligible situation. 

In deep distress, certainty is nwrci e/iylHe than 
suspense. Richardson. 

2. Legally qualified to be chosen; as, a man 
is or is not eligible to an office. 

Eligibleness (el'i-Ji-bl-nes), n. Fitness to 
be chosen in preference to another; suitable- 
ness; desirableness. 

Eligibly (el'i-ji-Wi), adv. In a manner to he 
worthy of choice ; suitably. 

Elimatet (eVi-mat or e-li'miit), r.f, [L. eli- 
mo, to polish— e, ecc, intens., and lima, a file.] 
To.render smooth; to polish. 

Ellrainant (e-lim'in-ant),,n. In math, the 
result of eliminating n variables between 
n homogeneous equatioos of any degree. 
Oallod also Remiltant. 

Eliminate (S-Iim'in-at), ii.t pvet. & pp. elim- 
inated; ppr, eliminating. IL. elimino, elim- 
imtum—e,o\A,ixmilimen, threshold.] 1 To 
thrust out of doors; to expel— 2. To dis- 
chai’ge or throw off ; to get rid of; to remove, 
as something that i.^ a constituent, element, 
or factor. ‘ Secretions xvhioh nature finds 
. it necessary to eliminate.’ Med. Repos.— 

3. To leave out of an argument or train 
of thought; to set aside as unimportant or 
not to bo considered; to leave out of consi- 
deration. 

To know the truth of things, to have cognizance of 
what is real, we must penetrate below the surface, 
etimiaale the accidental and irrelevant, and grasp 
the principle or essence which underlies and inter- 
: fitetr. appearances. Hr, Caird. 

4. In aifli. to cause a quantity or quantities 
to disappear from an aquation; to remove 
from both sides of an equation.— 6. To ob- 
tain by eliminating or separating, as from 
foreign matters; to deduce; to elicit. [Kare 
nntl incbrrect in this sense,] : ; 

Conclusions which all are glad to accept 'after they 
liave been painfully eliminated by others. 

O. W, Holmes. 

Elimination (e-lim'in-a"8hon), m. 1. In 
tow, the act of banishing or turning out of 
doors; ejection.— 2. The act of expelling or 
tlirowing off; the act of dischai'ging or ex- 
creting by the pores.— 3. The act of setting 
: aside as unimportant or hmvorthy nf eonsi- ' 
deration, or as being superfluous or irrele- 
vant. 

{Bliminatien) i.s frequentiy used in the .sense of 
eliciting, but incorrectly. Flmiiitg, 

The preparatory step of the discussion Was, there- 
fore, an elitninaiian of tijose less precise and appro- 
. prlate signiScations, which, as they would at best 
, only afford a remote genus and difference, were 
wholly incompetent for tlie purpo.se of a definition. 

Sir IP'. Hamilf/m. " 
4. In the process of reducing a number 
: of equations contalning certain quantities to 
a smaller number, in which one or more of 
: the quantities shall not be found. ' 
Eling'uation (c-ling-gwa'shon), ,n. [t. ex, 


out, and lingua, tlie tongue.] In oM .Eng- 
luh law, the punishment of cutting out the 
tongue. 

EUngUidt (S-ling'gwid), a. [L. elinguis—ex, 
out, and lingua, tongue.] Tongue-tied; not 
having the power of speech. 

Eliquamenti (e-li'kwa-nient), n. A liquid 
expressed fium fat or fat fish. 

Eliquation (e-li-kvv;V.shon), n. [t. eliquo, to 
ineltoxit— e,out,andtiqMo,tomelt,] Iwmetal, 
an operation, now seldom employed, for the 
separation of silver from copper by means 
of lead. The copper containing silver is 
melted along with a certain quantity of 
lead and cast into discs, xvliieh are exposed 
to a beat sulftcieutly great to melt the lead, 
whei'eupon the latter liquates or separates 
from tlie copper, carry'ing the greater part 
of the silver with it. 

Elision (e-li'zhon), n. [L. elisio, from elido, 
elisum, to strike out. See Elide.] 1, In 
gram, the cutting off or suppression of a 
voivel at the end of a word, for the sake of 
sound or measure wlien the next word 
begins with a vowel; as, th' emliattled plain ; 
th’ empyreal sphere.— 2.] Division; separ- 
ation. 

The cause given of sotmcl, tli.it it would be an eli- 
sion of the air, wliereby, if tliey mean anything, tliey 
mean a cuttinjj or dividing or else .in attenuating of 
the air, is but a term of ignorance. JSacon. 

Elisor (e-lTz'6r), n. [Noiui. Miser; Fr. Miseur, 
froJU Hire, elisant, to choose.] In law, a 
sheriff’s substitute for returning a jury. 
When the sheriff is interested in a suit, tlie 
venire is issued to the coroners, or if an ex- 
ception lie to any coroner, the venire shall 
be directed to two clerks of the court, or 
to two persons of the coxinty, named by the 
court, and sworn; and these, who are called 
elisors or electors, shall return the jury. 
Elite (ix-let), n. [Fr. elit, the ancient pp. of 
the vei’b elire, to choose, to select, from L. 
eligere—e, out, and lego, to pick, to choose.] 

1. A choice or select body; the best part; as, 
the Hite of society.— 2.t An old Scottish 
term for one elected to a bishopric. 

EliXt (e-liks'), v.t. To extract. ‘The purest 
elixed Juice of rich conceipt.’ Marstrm. 
Elixatet (e-liks'St), v.t. pret. & pp. elixated; 
ppr. elixating. [L. elixo, to boil thoroughly, 
from elixus, thoroughly boiled— «, and lix, 
an ancient xvord xvhich, according to Nonius, 
signified ashes, or lye mixed with ashes.] 
To boil; to seethe; to extract by boiling. 
Elixation (e-liks-a'shon), n. [See Elixate.] 
The act of boiling or seething; extraction 
by boiling; also, concoction in the stomach; 
digestion. 

Elixir (e-liks'6r), n. [Fr. and Pg. elexir, from 
Ar. al-ilesir, the philosopher’s stone— af, 
the, aksir, quintessence, perhaps from Gr. 
xe.i'os, dry; lit. a dry drug.] 1. In mod. 
formerly, a tincture with more than one 
base; in modern pharmacy, a compound 
tincture, composed of various substances 
held in solution by alcohol in some form. — 

2. In alchemy, (a) a liquor for transmuting 
metals into gold, (b) a potion for prolonging 
life ; theelixirvifce.—S. Quinte.ssence; refined 
spirit. ‘EKxir of worldly delights.’ South. 

4. Any cordial substance which invigorates. 
‘The grand elixir, to support the spirits 
of human nature. ’ Guardian.— Elixir of 
vitriol, a mixture of fluid ounces of sul- 
phuric acid, 10 fluid” ounces of rectified 
spirit, § oz. of powdered cinnamon, and 1 oz. 
of powtJered ginger. — Elixir vitce of Mathi- 
olus, a compound of alcohol and upwards 
of twenty aromatic and sthnnlating sub- 
stances, at one time administered in epi- 
lepsy. 

Elizabetlian (e-liz'a-beth'ton), a. Pertain- 
ing to Queen Elizabeth . — Elizabethan archi- 
tecture, a name given 'to the mixed or de- 
based architecture of the times of Elizabeth 
and James I., when the worst forms of 
Gothic and debased Italian xvere combined, 
producing a singular heterogeneousness in 
detail with, however, wonderful picturesque- 
ness in general effect, and domestic accom- 
modation more in accordance with the 
Wants of an advancing civilization than xvas 
afforded by tlie purer Qotliic which pre- 
ceded it. Its chief characteristics are: win- 
dows of great size both in the plane of the 
Wall and deeply embayed, galleries of great 
lengthj tall and highly-decorated chimneys, 
as well as a profiise use of ornamental sD’ap- 
work in the parapets, window-heads, &c. 
The Elizabethan style is the last stage of 
the Tudor or Perpendicular, and from its 
corresponding in point of period with the 
renaissance of the Continent has sometimes 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; ; pine, pin; note, not, mSve; tube, tnh, hull; 


been called the English lleiuiissauce. The 
epithet Jacobean has sometimes Iacu given 



to the very latest stage of the Elizabethan, 
differing from the Elizabethan proper in 
showing a greater admixture of debased 
Italian forms. 

Elk (elk), n. [A. Sax. eloh. Cog. Icel. elgr, 
O.H.G. elaho, N. and Sw. elg; L. ate— elk.] 
Aloes Malchis or Germs slices, the largest 
existingspecies of the Cervidsu or deer family. 
It attain s tli e lieiglit of 7 feet at the shoulders, 
and its antlers, when fully formed, weigh 
60 to 60 lbs. It is found in Europe and Asia; 



but chiefly in North America, where it is 
called the Moose or Moose-deer. 

Elke (elk), n. Cygnus ferus, the wild swan 
or hoopei’. 

Elk-nut (elk'nut), n. A plant, the Pyru- 
laria oleifera. Called also Oil-nut. 

Ell (elX n. [A. Sax. eln; D. ell, clln, G. elle, 
O.H.G. elna, of cognate origin with Fr. 
aulne, from L. idna ; 6i‘. olenS, all signify- 
ing the fore-arm, and hence, a measure 
of length. Comp, cubit] A measure of 
different lengths in diffei'ent countries, used 
chiefly for measuring cloth. The ells chiefly 
used in Great Britain rvere the English and. 
Flemish. The English ell is 45 inches, the 
Flemish ell 27, the Scotch 37 '2, and the 
French 54. 

Ellagic (el-laj'ik), a. (From Fr. galle, gall, 
reversed. ] Pertaining to or derived from 
gall-nuts.— Eftapfc acid (Ci 4 Hr, 03 ), an acid 
first obtained by Chevreul from gallic acid. 
It is obtained in largest quantity from the 
oilental bezoars. Pure ellagic acid is alight, , 
pale yellow, tasteless powder, shown by th®' 
microscope to consist of transparent crys*- 
tals. With the bases it forms salts. 
ElleboriH, llleborlne (el-ie))'or-in), n. A 
resin of an extremely acrid taste, found in 
the Hellehorus Memalis, ox winter helle-; 
".bore. 

Elies, t adv. Else. Chaucer. 
ElliEge,tEllenge,ta. [See ELENQE.] Cheer- 
less; sad. 

Ellingeness,] Elleugeness, t n. Loneliness; 
dulness; cheerlessness. 

Ellipse (el-lips'), n. [Gr. elleipsis, an omis- 
sion or defect, from elleipd, to leave out, tO' 
pass— rif, out, and Zeipo, to leave.] Inyeojm.. 


oil, pound: 


ti. Sc, abitne; y, Sc. fey. 
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ELONGATE 


:(U ■.val {i-;-(ii’f jirnihdu'il wlU'U auy coHC is 
lait by II lilioiti wliuili jiasbus tlu'uHgh 
jiiirnllf! fo iiiirt.’uttiiig tliu basti. Theantiieni; 
Greek geuiiieters gave thi& name to the 
tlgio'c, l>ei'!i«af', amoDg Its other properties, 
one i.s, tiiat the snuiires of the ordinates are 
loss thaw the reetangltss under the respec- 
tive aliscissse ami tlie parameter, or ditfer 
from tliem in (infect. Tim ellipse ranks 
next in linportiiinje to the (.•irelc. The paths 
•vviucli tiie planets descrilie in tlieir rovolii- 
tions I'ound tho sun an? ollipse.s, the sun 
licing placed in one of the foci. There are 
Viiriou.s methods of de.scrildn" the eliipse 
upon a plain surface; somtitimes tlii.s is per- 
formed l)y an instrument called tiie ellip- 
mirmph. 'J’he simplest nnithod of describ- 
ing an ellipse is by two pins and a string. 
At a given di.stanee eijual to twice tho re- 
quired eccentricity of the liguro fix twopiins, 
A and B, and pass a string 'a 0 B, having its 
(3nd.s tiO(l together; ke<;ip the sti’ing stretched 
by a pen<.‘i] or tracer c, and move this all the 
way round, keeping tire string all the while 
Cfimiliy tense, tlien the figure ogbphe will 



H 


bean ellip, se. A and B are called the foci; 
X>, the middle iwint between them, the 
centre; r.>A or db the eccentricity; BXi', 
which passes thrixugh A and B, tiie major or 
transverse axis; gh, which passes tlirough 
tiie centre and cuts ep at right angles, the 
minor or conjugate axis. If from any point 
h in tho curve, a line n ic be drawn perpen- 
dicular to the axis, it will be £in ordinate to 
tho axis, and ek and KP are said to be tiie 
ahseissfo corresponding to that ordinate. 
Als(.>, any line drawn through the centre 
and terminated lioth ways by the curve is 
called a diameter. 

Ellipsis (el.lips'is),n. ; pi. Ellipses (el-lips'ez). 
[See Eiwpse,] 1. In <jra,m. an omission; 
the omission of one or more words whicJi 
the hearer or reader is left to supply; as, 
tlm heroic virtues 1 admii'e, for the heroic 
virtues which I admire. — 2. In printing, the 
marks, thus — • or * * * or . . . , denoting 
tho omission or suppression of letters or 
words, as k~g for king.—SA In geom. an 
ellipse. Boyle. 

Ellipsograpll, EUiptograpll (el-lips'o-graf, 
el-lip' to-graf), n. lElUpsts, and Gr. grapho.} 
An instrument for describing ellipses; a 
trammel. 

Ellipsoid (el-lips'oid), n. {Ellipsis, and Gr. 
eidos, form.] In geom. a .solid figure, all 
plane sections of which are ellipses or circles. 
'Tile spheroid is the most interesting form 
of ellipsoid, from the form of the earth being 
spheroidal— id of revolution, thesui'- 
face generated by tiie rotation of an ellipse 
about one of its axes. When the rotation is 
about the major axis the ellipsoid tfs pro- 
late; when about the minor, the ellipsoid is 
oWafe. 

Ellipsoid, Ellipsoidal (el-lips'oid, el-lips- 
old'al), a. Pertaining to an ellipsoid; hav- 
ing the form of an ellipsoid. 

Elliptic, Elliptical (el-lip'tik, el-lip'tik-al), 
a. 1, Pertaining to an ellipse; having the 
form of an ellipse; oblong, with rounded 
ends. 

The planets move in elliptical orbits, having’ the 
sun in one focu-s, and by a radius from the sun they 
describe equal areas in equal times. Cheyne. 

2. Pertaining to ellipsis; defective; having a 
part left out. 

Production and productive are, of course, elliptical 
expressions, involving the idea of a sometliing pro- 
duced; but this something', in common apprehension, 

I conceive to be, not utility, but wealth, y. A. Mill. 

—Elliptic compasses, an instrument for de- 
scribing an ellipse by continued motion. 
Elliptic (el-lip'tik), n. In hot. a flat body 
which is oval and acute at each end. 
EUiptically (el-lip'tik-al-li), adv. l. Accord- 
ing to the form of an ellipse.— 2. Defectively; 
with something left out. 

Ellipticity (el-lip- tis'I-ti), n. 'The quality of 
being elliptical; deviation from the form of 
a circle or sphere; specifloally, in reference 
to the figure of the earth, the difference be- 
tween the equatorial and polai’ semi-diame- 
ters divided by the equatorial; as, the eUip- 
tic% of the earth is -jyiif 


; Elliptic-ianceoiate (el-lip'tik-lan-se-ol-at), 
a. In hot having a shape between elliptical 
and lanceolate. 

EUlptograph (el-lip'to-graf), 7i. See Elup- 

SOOllAPH. 

i Ellwand, ETwand (el'wond), n. l. A mete- 
! yard or measuring-rod, which in England 
was 45 inches long, and in Scotland 37-J‘. — 
2. In Scotland, the constellation otherwise 
known as the girdle or belt of Orion. Called 
also Our Lady's ellwand. 

Elm (elm), n. [A. Sax. elm, ellin. Comp. D. 
olm, Dan. mini, aim: L. ulmus: Bohein. 
gilm (pron. j/fhn)— elm. ] The English name 
of a genus of trees, Ulmus, nat. order 
Ulmaceto. The species, of which there are 
thirteen, are natives of the northern tem- 
perate zone. They have bisexual llower.s, 
with a campanulate calyx, as many sta- 
mens as there are divisions in the limb 
of the calyx, and 
two styles. Two 
.species are com- 
mon in Britain, 
one indigenous, 

E. montana (the 
wych elm), and 
the other intro- 
duced, IT. cam- 
pe,stris (the coni- 
inon elm), but 
cultivated every- 
where.Both trees 
are very x'aria- 
ble, and the va- 
rieties have re- 
ceived specific 
names. The elm 
is one of oiir 
principal timber 
trees, for useful- Elm [Ulmus cawpestris). 
ness ranking ne.xt 

to the oak. It is valued for the rapidity 
of its growth, its hardiness, and its capa- 
bility of thriving in poor soil unfit for til- 
lage. 

Elmen (elm'en), a. Of or pertaining to or 
made of elm. 

Elmidse (elm'i-de), n. pi. A family of small 
aquatic coleopterous insects found adhering 
to the under sides of stones lying at tiie 
bottom of runningwater. Tliey cannot swim, 
but by means of x'ery powerful tarsi and 
claws they are enabled to hold firmly on 
to the stones in the most rapid currents. 
Tiie type-genus is Elmis. Twelve or thirteen 
species are British. 

Elmo’s -fire (el'moz-fir), n. [After Saint 
Elmo, a comipted Italian form of Erasmus, 
bishop of Formi®, a toxvn of ancient Italy, 
who died about 304, and whom sailors in 
the Mediterranean invoke during a storm.] 
A popular name for a meteoric appearance 
seen playing about the masts of a ship. 
Called also Castor and Pollux, Helena, and 
Corposant. See CASTOR AND POLLUX, 2, 
Corposant. 

Elm-wood (elm'wiid), n. The wood of the 
elm-tree. 

Elmy (elm'i), a. Abounding with elms. 

Thy summer woods 

Are lovely, O my Mother Islel the birch 
Light bending on thy banks* thy elmy vales, 

Thy venerable oaks I Souths . 

Elocatiout (e-lo-lca'shon), n. {L. eloco, elo- 
catwn—e, out, and loco, to place.] 1. A re- 
moval from the usual place of residence. 

‘ When tiie child; either by geneml permis- 
sion or former elocation, shall be out of the 
pai’ents’ disposing.' Dp. jETaK.— 2. Departure 
from the usual state or mood; displace- 
ment; an ecstasy. :■ 

In all poe.sy there must be . . . an e/atwhoa and 
emotion of the mind. Foiherby. 

Elocular (e-lok'u-Mr), a. [L. e, without, and 
loculus, cell, compartment.] In 6ot having 
but one cell; not divided by partitions. 
Elocution (e-I6-ku'shon), m. [L. eloeuiio, 
from eloqtior, efomtfzis, to speak out— e, out, 
and loquor, to speak.] 1. The manner of 
speaking in public; the art by which, in de- 
livering a discourse before an audience, the 
speaker is enabled, with greatest ease and 
certainty, to render it effective and impres- 
sive; mode of utterance or delivery of an 
address, accompanied by gestures. 

Elocution, •which anciently embraced style and the 
whole art of rhetoric, now signifies manner of delivery. 

A. Porter. 

2. Power of expression or diction in written 
discourse; the lU't of clothing thought in 
appropriate and felicitous Avritten language; 
eloquence. ‘ To express these thoughts with 
elocution.' Drydan.—Z. Speech; tiie power 


of speaking; expression of tliouglit or ideas 
liy speech. 

Whose t.sste . . . gave elocution to the mute. 

.niiitoH. 

Elocutionary (c-IO-ku'shon-a-ri), a. I'ei’- 
tiiining to elocution. 

Elocutionist (e-lo-ku'shon-ist), w. One who 
is versed in elocution; one wlio treats <?f 
elocution; a teaclier of elocution, 
Elooutivet (e-lo-kfit’iv), a. H aviug tiie jimver 
of eloquent expression nrilictioipiuirtaining 
to elocution. ‘Tliough preaching, in its 
eloeutive part, be Imt the conception of 
P'tiati.’ Feltham. 

Eloge (il-ldzh), n. [Fr., from L. clogium, a 
short ob.servation, an inscription on a tomb- 
.stnne, from Gr. logos, discourse.] A funeral 
oration; apanegyriconthedead; adiscourse 
pronounced in public in honour of the 
memory of an illustrious person recently 
deceased. 

I return you, sir, the two /to^g-es, rvliich I have per- 
used with iileasure. I borrow that word from your 
language, because we have noiii; in our own that 
exactly expresses it. Sp. Atterimrp. 

Elogist (e'lo-jist),n. {'Sr.Uogiste.l One \vho 
pronounces a panegyric, especially upon the 
dead; one who delivers an 41oge. 

(One) made the funeral sermon who liad been one 
of her professed suitors; and so she did not want a 
■ passionate eio^ist, as well as an excellent preaclier. 

SirlL iVotiOH, 

JHogy, Elogium (e'lo-ji, e-lo'ji-um), n. [See 
ELOGE.] 'The praise bestowed on a person 
or thing; panegyric; dloge. 

Elohim (e-lo'him), n. [Heh. pi. of Eloah.J 
One of the names of God, of frequent occur- 
rence in the Bible. It is used both of the 
true God and of false gods, while Jehovah is 
used only of tiie true God. The use of the 
i plural form Elohim has caused much con- 
troversy among critics, some regarding it as 
containing an allusion to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, while others regard it as the 
plural of excellence, and others hold it as. 
e.stablisliing the fact of a piimitive poly- 
theism. 

EloMst (e-16'hist), a 'The epithet applied 
to the supposed writer of the Elohistic pas- 
sages of the Pentateuch, in contradistinction' 
to Jehovist. 

The descriptions of the Blohist^re rejfular, orderly* 
clear, simple, inartificial, calm, free from the rlietori- 
cal and poetical. 5. Davidson, 

Elohistic (e-16-hist'ik), a. [Heb. ElSMm, 
God. ] A term applied to certain passages in 
Scripture, especially in tho Pentatendi, in 
which theAlniighty is always spoken of anElo- 
hini, supposed by some to have been ■written 
at an earlier period than those in wliich lie is. 
spoken of as Jehovah. The Elohistic para- 
graphs are simpler, more pastoral, and more 
primitive in their character, while the Jeho- 
vistic indicate some knowledge of geogi-aphy 
and liistory, exalt the priestly character, 
and are generally more elaborate. Gen. i, 

27 is Elohistic; Gen. ii. 21-24 is Jehovistic. 
Eloign,^Eloigne (e-loin'), v.t. See Elgin. 
Eloin, ElOine (e-loin'), v. t. [Fr. eloigner, to 
remove far off— e, and loin, far, from L. 
lungm, long, far. ] 1. 1 To separate and re- 
move to a distance. 

From worldly cares he did himself Spencer. 

2. . 'To convey to a distance and withhold 
from sight. 

The sheriff may return that the goods or beasts are 
ehined. Blacksione. 

Written also Eloign, Eloigne. 

Eloinate.t Elolgnatet (e-loin'at), v.t. To- 
remove. Hoioell. 

Eloittment.t Eloignmentt (e-Ioin'ment), n. 
Eemoval to a distance; distance; remote- 
ness. 

He discovers an eloignment from vulgar phrases- 
much becoming a person of quality. ShmstoKC. 

Elongt (e-longO,r. f. [L.L. elowyo, to lengthen, 

1. e, ex, out, and longus, long. ] 1. 'To' elon- 
gate; to lengthen out— 2. To put far off ; to- 
retard. 

Upon the roof the bird of sorrow sate 

joyful d,iy witli her sad note. 

Giles Fletcher. 

Elongate (e-long'gat), v.t. pret. & pp. elmx- 
gated; ppr. elmgating. [L-IL. elongo, elon- 
gaturn—l,. c, out, and longus, long.] 1. To: 
lengthen; to extend.— 2, t To remove farther 
off. Sir T. Browne. 

Elongate (e-Iong'gat), v.i. To depart from; 
to recede; to move to a greater distance; 
particularly, to recede apparently from the- 
sun, as a planet in its orbit Sir T. Broimic. 
[Bare.] 

Elongate (e-Iong'gat), «. In hot. a term ap- 
plied to any part or organ in any way re- 


ch, cAain; Ch, So. looA; 
VoL. II, 


8, go; j, jioh; ii, Fr. ton; ng, swig; TH,; fAen; th, fAin; w, trig; wh, loAig 


zh, azure.— See ICuv. 
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markaltlt! for its length in uompariBoii with 
its breadth. , , „„ , 

Elongation (O-long-giVslson). ». l. Ihe act 
of elongating or loiigtlioniiig: the state of 
being stretelied or lengthened, ihe elo7ir 
[Idtian of the libres.’ Afhtithiwt. 

The wlioU: uiiivers.ility of lliiiigs, which we call the 
universe, is indeeri nothing else but a production ijnd 
ehmsmSmi and dilatation of the goodness of Almiglity 
tisKh hatkcrby. 

,2.t Distance; space wliioli separates one 
thing from iinother. Olanville. — 3. )■ Depart- 
ure;'' removal ; recession. ‘Our voluntary 
fihnmtwn of ourselves from God.* Bp, 
Hatl—i. Extension; continuation. 

May hot tlie mountains ofAVestmoreland and Cmn- 
berlrmd be considered as ffdHj'an'curx of these two 
clmins? Pinkerton. 

5. In mtmi. the angular distance of a planet 
from the ,sun, as it appears to the eye of a 
apectator on the earth; apparent departure 
(If a pliiuot from the sun in its orbit; a.s, the 
elongation of Venus or Mercur,v.— 6. .In surg. 
a partial dislocation, occasioned by, the 
stretching or lengthening of the ligament.?; 
or the extension of a part beyond its natural 
dimensions. 

Elope (e-lop'). v-i- Pret. & pp. eloped; ppr. 
eloping. [From D. Ivopen, the same word 
as G. limfeu, Goth, hlaupan, to run, to 
leap, E. leap. The e is probably Dutch 
IJieiis out, from, away, modiflecl by the influ- 
ence of the D. prefix e, out, from, away.] 
To run away, to escape; to break loose 
from legal or natural ties; to run away 
with a lover or paramour in defiance of 
duty or social restraints: said especially of 
a woman. 

It is necessary to treat wotrien as members of the 
body politic, since great numbers of them \\o.-<ie eloped 
from their allegiance. Addison. 

Love and elope, as modem ladies do. Cawtkorn, 
Elopement (e-16p'nient), w. A running away; 
an escape; private or unlicensed departure 
from the place or station to which one is 
bound by duty or law; specifloally applied 
to the running away of a woman, married 
or unmaiTied, with a lovei*. ‘ Her imprudent 
elopspient from her father.’ Graves. 

The negligent husb:md, trusting to the efficacy of 
his. principle, was undone by ins viils’s elopement 
fronihim. Arbuthuoi, 

Eloquence (e'16-kwens), m [Er. dloquenoa, 
from L. eloquantia, from eloquor, eloquens— 
a, out, and loquor, to speak.] 1. The art of 
expressing thoughts in such language and 
in such a way as to produce conviction or 
persuasion; expression of strong emotion in 
a manner adapted to excite corresponding 
emotions in others. 

Eloquence is speaking out . . . out of the abun- 
dance of the heart. Here. 

As the mind of Johnson was robust, but neither 
nimble nor graceful, so his style was void of all grace 
and ease, and, being the most unlike of all styles to 
the natural effusion of a cultivated mind, had the 
least pretensions to the praise of eloquence. 

Sir jV. Mackintosh, 

2. That which is expressed with eloquence. 

Then TU commend her volubility. 

And say she uttereth piercing eloquence. S/tak. 

Eloquent (eTo-kwent), a. 1. Having the 
. power of expressing strong emotions in a 
vivid and appropriate manner; as, an elo- 
quent ariitor or preacher. ‘That old man 
eloquent.’ Milton.— 2. Adapted to express 
strong emotion with fluency and power; 
characterized by eloquence; as, an eloquent 
: address; eio^wenS history; an eZogwent appeal 
to a jury.— 3. Full of e.xpression; character- 
istic, ‘His eloquent portrait of Spinoza.’ 
Ai S. Lee. ■ , ■ . 

Eloqxiently (e'lo-kwent-li), adv. With elo- 
quence; in an eloquent manner; in a manner 
to please, affect, and persuade, 

Elrich (el'rich), a. Same as Eldrioh. 

Else (els), a. undpron. [A. Sax, elles, genit. 
sing, of tlie demonstrative root el, ell, elle, 
nther, foreign. Comp, the cognate forms 

O.H.G. eli, ali; Cloth, al'is; L. alius; Gr. 
alios, another. Nothing else really means 
therefore ‘nothing of other.’ A, Sax. afies- 
hwacsh. ali-guis, some one.] Other; one or 
sometliing besides; as, who else is coming? 

■ what else shall I give'? do you expect any, 

. thing else'} you could have been nowhere 
eiss than In the house when I called. [This 
word always follows its noun.] 

Else (els), ooaj. Otherwise; in the other case; 
if the fact were different. ‘Thou desirest 
. nut sacrifice, else would I give it; ’ that is, if 
thou didst desire sacrifice, I would give It. 
Ps. li. 16. 

Tliciu didst prevent me; I had peopled 

This isle with Caiibans. Shak. 


Elset (els), oifi’. [A contr. iov eUmhere.} 
Elsewhere; othenvise; to a dift’erent place, 
purpose, or person. ‘ Your perfect self i.s 
else devoted.' Shak. — God forbid else, God 
forbid that it should he otherwise. Shak. 
Elsewhere (els'whar), adv. In another 
place or in other places; as, these trees are 
not to he found elsewhere; it is reported in 
town and elseiohere.. 

Elsewise (els'wiz), adv. In a different man- 
ner; otherwise. Udal. 

Elsln, ElsMn (el'sin, el'shin), w. An awl. 
[Provincial English and Scotch.] 

Elucidate (e-lu'sid-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
elucidated; ppr. elucidating. [L.L. elucido, 
elueUlatiim — L. e, out, and lueidtis, clear, 
bright, from lux, hicis, light. See Lucid. ] 
To make clear or manifest; to explain; to 
remove obscurity from and render intel- 
ligible; to illustrate; as, an example will 
elucidate the subject; a fact related by one 
liistorian may elucidate an obscure passage 
in another’s writings. 

Elucidation (e-lu'Bid-a"shon), n. 1. The act 
of explaining or throwing light on any ob- 
scure subject. 

We shall, in order to the elucidation of this matter, 
subjoin the folloiving experiment, Boyle. 

2. That which explains or throws light; ex- 
planation; exposition ; illustration; as, one 
example may serve for an elucidation of tlie 
subject. 

Elucidative (e-lu'sid-at-iv), a. Making or 
tendin.g to make clear; explanatory. 
Elucidator (e-lu'sid-at-er), n. One who ex- 
plains; an exporitor. 

Elucidatory (e-lQ'sid-a-to-ri), a. Tending to 
elucidate. [Bare.] 

Eluctationf (e-luk-ta'shon), n. [L. elucta- 
tio, eluctationis, from cluctor, cluctatus, to 
struggle out — e, out, and luctor, to wrestle.] 
The act of bursting forth; the act of strug- 
gling to get through; escape. ‘ Our happy 
eluotations out of those miseries and tenta- 
tions, ’ Bp. Hall. 

Elucubratlont (S'lu-ku-hra"shon), n. Same 
as Lucubration. Evelyn. 

Elude (e-lfid'), v.t. pret. & pp. eluded; ppr. 
eluding. [L. eludo—e, and ludo, to play.] 

1. To escape; to evade; to avoid liy artifice, 
stratagem, wiles, deceit, or dexterity; as, to 
elude an enemy; to elude an officer; to elude 
a blow or sti’oke. 


Me gentle Delia beckons from tlie plain, 
Then, hid in shades, eludes her eager swain. 


Pope. 


2. To remain unseen, imdiscovered, or un- 
explained by; as, some of nature’s secrets 
have hitherto eluded the closest scrutiny. 

His mind was quick, versatile, and imaginative; 
few aspects of a subject eheded it. Edin. Ren. 

Syn. To evade, avoid, escape, shun, flee, 
shirk, dodge. 

Eludible (e-lud'i-bl), a. That may be eluded 
or escaped. ‘ If this blessed part of our 
law be eludMe at pleasure.’ Swift. 

Elul (e'lul), n. [Heb., from Alai, to reap, to 
harvest; Aramaic atof, com.] The twelfth 
month of the Jewish civil year, and the 
sixth of the ecclesiastical, corresponding 
nearly to our August. 

Elumbatedt (e-lmnl/at-ed), a. [L. elumbis 
—e, out, and lumbus, the loin.] Weakened 
in the loins. Bailey. 

Elusion (e-lu'zhon), n. [L. elusio. See Elude. ] 
An escape by artifice or deception; evasion; 
artifice; fraud. 

An appendix relating to the transmutation of 
metals, detects the impostures and eliesions of those 
•who have pretended to it. IVoodward. 

Elusive (e-lu'siv), a,. Practising elusion; 
using arts to escape. 

Elusive of the bridal day, she gives 

Fond hopes to ail, and all with hopes deceives. 

Pope. 

Elusively (e-lu'siv-li), adv. With or by 
elusion. 

Elusoriness (e-lu’so-ri-nes), n. The state of 
being elusory. 

Elusory (e-lu'so-ri), a. Tending to elude; 
tending to deceive; evasive; fraudulent; 
fallacious; deceitful. 

The work of God had perished, and religion itself 
had been y«r. Taylor. 

Elu'be (e-lut'), v.t. pret. & pp, eluted; ppr. 
eluting. [L. eluo, elutum, to wash off— e, off, 
and luo, to wash.] To wash off; to cleanse. 
Arbuthnot. [Hare.] 

Elutriate (e-lu'tri-at), v.t. pret. & pp. elu- 
triated; ppr. elutriating. [L. elutiio, elutria- 
tum, from eluo, elutum, to wash off--e, off, 
and izm, to wash.] To purify by washing 
and straining off or decanting the liquid 
from the substance washed; to cleanse; as, 


to elutriate ores. ‘ Elutriatiinco. The 
as it passes through the lungs.’ on given 
Elutriation (e*lu'tri-a"ahon), M. u. 
tion of pulverizing a solid substai, 
ing it with water, and pouring off the 
while the foul or extraneous substanc 
floating, or after the coarser pai'ticles 
subsided, and while the finer parts are 
pended in the liquor; as, the elutriatioi. 
tin-ore. 

Eluxate (e-luks'at), v.t. [L. e, out, and liixo 
luxatum, to put out of joint, to dislocate.] 
To dislocate, as a hone. [Bare.] 
ElUXation(e-luks-a'shon), n. The dislocation 
of a hone; luxation. [Eotc.] 

Elvan, Elvanite (elv'an, elv'an-it), n. A 
Cornish term for dike ; specifically applied 
to veins of a crystalline granular mixture of 
quartz and orthoclase felspar, which cut the ' 
slates and granites, and which greatly re-; 
semble trap-dikes ; it is closely related t< ’ 
the granites along with which it occurs. 
Elvan (eTvan), a. In mining, a term appli 
to certain dikes in Cornwall, composed^ 
granitic and felspar porphyritic rooks, 
the noun. 

Elvant (elv'an), a. Pertaining to elves :: 
Elvanite, See Elvan, n. 

Elve (elv), n. Salne as Elf. 

Elve (elv), n. [A corruption for hel 
mining, the shaft or handle of a pic 
Elve-loek (elv'lok), n. Same as 
(which see). 

Elver (el'vfir), n. [Probably a corn 
eeZ-Zara.] A young eel; speciflcally, t 
conger or sea-eel. [Local.] '’h> 

Elves (elvz), pi. of elf. 

Elvish (elv'ish), a. Pertaining to elves or 
fairies; mischievous, as if done by elves; 
elhsh. — Elvish -marked, marked by the 
fairies. 'Thou elvish -nm'k'd, abortive, 
rooting hog.' Shak. 

Elvishly (elv'ish-11), adv. In the manner of 
elves; mischievously; teazingly; spitefully., 
She had been heard tallcing, and singing, and 
laughing most elvishly, with the invisibles of her own 
race. Sir IV. Scott. . 

Elwand, n. See Ellwand. 

ElydoriC (el-i-dor'ik), a. [Fr. ilydorique; 
Gr. elaion, olive-oil, and hydor, watei’.] A 
term applied to a method of painting with 
a substance consisting of oil and water, in 
such a maimer as to add the freshness of 
water colours to the mellowness of oil 
painting. 

Elysiadse (el-i-sl'a-de), n. pi. A small family 
of nndibranchiate (gasteropodous) molluscs, 
consisting of a few minute slug-like animals, 
in which no trace of special respiratory 
organs has been detected. They appear to 
feed on sea-weeds. 

Elysian (e-li'zhi-an or e-li'zd-an), a. [See 
Elysium.] Pertaining to elysium or the 
abode of the blessed after death; yielding 
the highest pleasures; exceedingly delight- 
ful; as, elysian fields. ‘That elysian age 
(misnamed of gold).’ Beattie. 

There is no death ! what seems so is transition; 

Tins life of mortal breath 
Is but the suburb of the life elysian. 

Whose portal we call death. Longfellow. 

Elysiiun (e-li'zhi-um or e-li'zl-um), n. [L.; 
Gr. elysion (pedion), the Elysian fields.] 
In mi/fA. a place assigned to happy souls 
after death; the seat of future happiness; 
hence, any place exquisiteljr delightful. 
‘An Elysium more pni-e and blight than 
that of the Greeks.’ Is. Taylor. 

Ellftriform (e-li'tri-form), a. In the form of 
a wing-sheath. 

Elytrme (eli-trin or e'li-trin), n. The name 
given to the substance of which the horny 
covering of crustaoeous insects is composed, 
Elytrocele (e'li-tro-sSl), n. [Gr. elytron, & 
sheath, and kSle, a tumour.] In med. a 
tumour ill the vagina; vaginal hernia. 
Elytroid (e'li-troid), a. [Gr. elytron, a cover, 
a sheath, and eidos, likeness. ] Sheath-like. 
Elytron, Eljrtrum (eli-tron, e'li-trum), n. 
pi. Elytra (e'li-tra). [Gr., a cover, sheath, 
ivoraelyo, torollround.] 1. Oneof the wing- 
sheaths or upper coriaceous membranes 
which form the superior wings in the tribe 
of beetles, serving to cover and protect the • 
true membranous wings.— 2. One of the 
imbricated scales on the hack of some 
■ annelids. 

Elytroplastic (e'li-tro-plast"ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to the operation of elytroplasty.. 
ElytroplastyCe-li'tro-plas-ti).n.. [Gr. elytrmi, 
a sheath, the vagina, and ptoaso, to foian,] 

In SMrg. the operation of closing a vesico- 
vaginal fistulous opening by borrowing a 
flap from the labia or nates. 


Fiite, far, fat, fgll; : me, met, hdr; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; v, Sc. fc-j/. 
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JuYTKOEE-APHY 
an ovtii flKiAtp, 
cut. li.v :i [fir. I'li/trrin, 

jfai'alli'l and a huture, | lu 

fii'ci'k 'jf-opcriitinii "f I'li'isiiic; tlu' vapiiia by 
fiL'Ui't’, ,fi crtbrs i;f falling down of the wunib. 
one iMfeI..z6'vt!r < >r el'jie-vfir), a. 1. Of or l>e- 
los'i^g to the Hlzcvir family. — Bfecrif edi- 
tiv( A edition.^ of the classics, &c. , published 
i'r( . the .llizcvir family at Amsterdam and 
ii4ydeii, from alnjut 1595 to 1680, and highly 
Aed fur thoir accuracy and edegiiiice.-- 
.C .-V term upplictl to a cue of printing type 
, txm.sisting of tall thin letters. 

W IRm feinY A cem traction of them. ‘They 
took ’cm,’ Hudihns. 

Em- (eni). A prelLv used before labials for 
eu (whicli see). 

Em (em), n. In printing, the unit of mea- 
surement, being a typo wliose breadth is 
fifiual to its depth. A column of this book, 
containing 104 line.s, is 104 nonpareil eins 
long and 11 pica enns broad. The eni of 
.'iea is tlie standard unit. 

>vtaceratet (e-mas'er-ilt), «.t. or i. pret. & 
eq emacemted; ppr. etndcenititig. [L. enui- 
%tus, ernaoiated— e, and 'inaccr, lean.] 
aake lean or become lean; to emaciate. 
Wationl (e-ma3'er-ri."slmii), n. Aiuak- 
an; emaciation. 

Ite (r>mri'.shi-.at), v.i. pret. it pp. 
'fed; ppr. ernaointing. [L. emado, 
turn, to emaciate— c, and macio, to 
an, from macien, leanness.] To lose 
adually; to become lean by pining 
?row, or by loss of appetite or other 
-'to waste away, as fie.sh; to decay in 

e (Aristotle) emaciated and pined away. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Emaciate (e-niiVshi-rd), v.t. To cause to lose 
flesh gradually; to waste the flesh of and 
reduce to leanness; as, sorrow and disease 
often emaciate the most robust bodies. 
Emaciate (e-nuVshi-fit), w. Thin; wasted. 
‘JEniaoiaie steeds.’ Warton. 

Emaciation (e-miV3hi-a".shon), a. 1. The act 
of making lean or thin in flesh.— -2. The state 
of becoming lean by a gradual waste of 
flesh; the state of being reduced to leanness. 
‘Marked by the ernaaiation of abstinence.’ 
Bir W. Scott 

Emaculatet (e-mak'u-liU), v.t. pret. & pp. 
emaculatedjiiw-cmaculating. [h.emaculo 
~e, and macula, a spot.] To take spots 
from; to remove blemish from; to correct. 
EmaeidiUing the text’ Hales. 
Emaculatioiit (u-inak'u-la"shon), ?i. The 
act or operation of freeing from spots. 
Emaiiant(ein'a-nant),«. [L. emanans, ernan- 
antis, pxiv. ai emano. See ISjianate.] Issu- 
ing or flowing from sometJiiug else; becom- 
ing apparent by an effect. 

The moiit wise counsel and purpose of Almighty 
God terminate in those two great transient or emau- 
ant acts or works, the work of creation and provi- 
dence. Sir M. Hale. 

Emanate (em’a-nat), v.i. pret. &pp. eman- 
ated; ppr, emanating. [L. emano, emam- 
ium—e, out, and«ia»w, to flow; Fr. emaner.] 

1. To i.ssue from a source; to flow out froni 
something constantly and by a necessary 
activity; as, light emanates from the sun; 
fragrance emanates from flowers.— 2. To 
pi'oceed from something as the source, 
fountain, or origin; to take origin; to arise; 
to spring; as, the powers of government in 
rei.)uhlics emanate from the people. ‘That 
subsisting form of government from which 
all laws emanate.’ JOe Quineey.—iiYiS. To 
flow, arise, proceed, issue, spring. 

Emanate (em'a-nat), a. Issuing out; eman- 
ant. Southey. [Rare.1 
Emanation (em-a-nil'shon), »i, l. The act 
of flowing or proceeding from a fountain- 
head or origin.— 2. In i)hihs. a system which 
supposes that all e.xistenees proceed, by 
successive disengagements, from one being, 
wMchisGod. 

According to several sy.stems of philosophy and 
religion which have prevailed in the Ea.st, all the 
beings of which the universe is composed, whether 
body or spirit, have proceeded from and are parts of 
the Divine Being or substance. This doctrine of 
einanatiimis to be found in the systems of Zoroaster, 
the Gnostics, and Neo-Platonicians. It differs little 
if at ail from Pantheism. FUming, 

3. That which issues, flows, or proceeds from 
any source, substance, or body; efflux; efllu- 
viuni; as, fragrance is an emanation from a 
M-wm.— Theory of emanation at light, same 
m theory of emission. See EMISSION. 
Imanative (em'a-nat-lv), a. Issuing from 
another. , ‘Emancrtfre effects.’ Glanville. 
[Bare.] 

Emanatively (em'a-nat-iv-li), adv. In or 
after the manner of an emanation; by eman- 
'■•ation. 


It is acknowledged liy us that no natural, imperfect, 
created can eremite, or emmiatively produce, 

a new .substance which was not before, and give it 
its whole being. Ctid^vorth. 

Emanatory (em'a-mi-to-ri), a. Having the 
nature of an emanation; emanative. 

Nor if; there any incongruity that one substance 
should cause something' else whiclt we may in some 
sense cali fsubstance, though but secondary or 
miafiaiory. More. 

Emanche, Emauactie. See Manciie. 
Emancipate (e-num'si-pat), v.t. pret. &pp. 
enumcipated; ppr. emanoipatmg. [L. ernan- 
cipo, ema.7icip(itum—e, out, imA mane ipium, 
a legal formal purchase among the Romans, 
by tftking a thing in the liand and weighing 
out the money, and, hence, lU'operty, a slave 
— 'mantis, the hand, and capio, to take.] 

1. 'J’o set free from servitude or slavery by 
tho voluntary act of the proprietor; to lilier- 
ate; to restore from bondage to freedom; 
as, to emaneixmte a slave. 

When the dyii^g slaveholder asked for the last sac- 
ravuents, his spiritmil atteuduuts regularly adjured 
him, as he loved his soul, to £7nanct^itte his bretliren 
for whom Christ had died. Macaulay. 

2. To set free or restore to liberty; in a 
general sense, to free from bondage, civil 
re.strictian, or restraint of any kind; to 
liberate from subjection, controlling power, 
or intlneiice; as, to emancipate one from 
prejudices or error. 

They emancipated themselves from dependence. 

Arbuthiiot. 

3. In Seats laiv, to liberate from parental 
authority; as, to emancipate a son. 

Emancipate (e-man'si-pat), a. Set at liberty. 
[Rare,] 

Ema^icipate through passion 
And thouglit, with sea for sky, 

We substitute, in a fasliion, 

For Heaven— poetry. R. Brownmff, 

Emancipation (e-mau'si-pri"shon), n. [.See 
Emancipate.] l. The act of setting free 
from slavery, servitude, subjection, depend- 
ence, civil restraints or disabilities, &e.; 
deliverance from bondage or controlling 
influence; liberation; as, the emwneipatim 
of slaves by their pi'oprietors; the e'lnanci- 
patimi of a person from prejudices, or from 
a servile subjection to authority; the eman- 
cipation of Catholics by the act of pai'lia- 
ment passed in 1829. — 2. In Scots law, libera- 
tion from parental control.— S yn. Deliver- ; 
ance, liberation, release, freedom. 
Emancipationist (e-man'si-piV'shon-ist), n. 
An advocate for the emancipation of slaves. 
Emancipator (e-man'si-pat-er), n. One who 
emancipates ox’ libex’ates from bondage or 
i-estraint. 

Emancipist (e-man'si-pist), n. 1. A term in 
use in New South Wales, when it xvas a 
penal settlement, for a convict who has been 
pardoned or emancipated.— 2. One xvho sets 
at liberty. [Rare.] 

Emanet (e-manO, r.'f. [See Emanate.] To 
issue or flow from. ‘The spirits, which 
emaned from him.’ Sir W- Jones. See 
Emanate. 

Emarcid(e-mar'sid), a. [L. e, intens,, and 
maroeo, to droop.] InSof. flaccid; wilted. 
Emarglnate (e-mflr'jin-at), v.t. [D. emar- 
gino, emarginatum, to deprive of the edge 
— e, priv., and margo, marginis, an edge, 
border, margin.] To take away the margin 
of. 

Emarginate, Emarginated (e-mfir'jin-at, 
e-mllr'jin-at-ed), a. Having the margin or 
extremity taken away; specifically, (a) in 
, hot. notched at the blunt apex: applied to 
tlie leaf, petal, stigma, or to the gills of 
fungi. (6)_ In mineral, having all the edges 
of the pi’imitive form truncated, each by 
one face, (c) In zool. having the margin 
broken by an obtuse notch or the segment 
of a circle. 

Emarglnately (e-milr'jin-iit-li), adv. In the 
form of notches. 

Emargination (e-miir'jin-fi"slion), n, 1. Act 
of taking away themai’gin.— 2. State or con- 


Leaf of jBti.vus setnpervtrenj and Flower of Fri- 
mttla sinensis, showing (aa) Emarginations or 
notches, 

dition of having the margin taken away.— 
3. In hot the condition of having a notch at 


the simmiit or blunt, end; a notch at the 
summit or Idimt end; as, the emaryimitimi, 
of a leaf. 

Emasculate (e-mas'ku-lilt), v.t pret. & pp, 
emasculated ; ppi’. emasculating, [b. L. 
emaseulo, emasoulatum — e, priv., and mas- 
culm, dim. of 'mas, a male. See .Masot;- 
UNB.] 1. 'To castrate; to geld; to deprive 
of virility or proei'eative power.— 2. To de- 
prive of inascnline strength or vigour; to 
weaken; to render effemiiiate; to vitiate by 
umnanly softness; specifically, to e.xpui'gatc 
or remove certain parts from, as a book, 
writing, &c., as being too coarse or out- 
spoken. 

Luxury Iiacl not emasculated their minds. Hnox. 

Emasculate (e-mas’ku-hlt), a. Unmanned; 
deiiiived of vigour. 'Emasculate slave.’ 
Hammond. 

Emasculation (fi-3na8TvU-la"shon),n.. 1. The 
act of depriving a male of the parts xvhich 
characterize the se.x; castration. —2. Tlie 
act of depriving of vigour or strength; spe- 
cifically, the act of e.xpin'gatin8' or removing 
some iiarts from a hook, writing, &c., as be- 
ing over-vigorous or coarse. 

The e}na.ictdaiions (of an edition of Don Quixote) 
were some Scotchman's. Gaytom 

S. The state of being emasculated; effemin- 
acy; unmanly weakness. 

Eniasculator (e-mas'ku-lat-ur), a. fine who 
or that which emasculates. 

Emasculatory (e-nms'ku-la-to-vi), a. Serv- 
ing to emasculate. 

Enibacet (cm-has'}, v.t The same as Emhase. 
Spenser. 

Embale (em-hal'), v.t pret. & pp. emhaled; 
ppr. embaling. [Fr. emhallcr; It. imbal- 
lare, to pack up— cm, vm, for en, in, in, and 
ialla, halle, bale,] 1. 'To make up into a 
hale, bundle, or pacltage; to pack.~2. 'To 
wrap up; to inclose. ‘.Legs emhaled in 
golden buskins.’ Spenser. 

Emballing (em-bgl'ing), [Verb-fonning 
prefix «», and E. hall.] The condition of 
being distinguished by the ball or globe, 
the ensign of royalty; promotion to sove- 
reignty. 

I swear a^aui I Avould not be a queen 
For all the world. — 

In faith, for little England 

You'd venture an anballins. Shak. 

Embalm (em-biim’), v.t. [Fr. emhaiimer— 
en, and haume, balm, for balsam. See Balm.] 

1. To anoint or presei’ve with balm; specifi- 
cally, to preserve from decay by means of 
balm or other aromatic spices; to keep from 
putrefaction, as a dead body; to open a dead 
body, take out the intestines, and fill their 
pdace with odoriferous and desiccative spices 
and drugs, to prevent its putrefaction. In 
modern times the salts of alum, arsenic, 
pyi-oxilic spirits, and chloride of zinc have 
been employed to embalm bodies, and it is 
found that they enable them to I'esist decom- 
position for a limited time. See Mummy. 

He gave the soldiers comfortable words, 

And oft eftibalnid his well-received wound. Drayton. 

Joseph commanded his servants the physicians to 
embalm his father; and the physicians embalmed 
Israel. Gen. 1. a 

2. To fill with sweet scent. ‘With fre.sh 
dews emhalm.ed ’She, earth.’ Hilton.— Z. To 
preserve fi’ora loss or decay; to cherish ten- 
derly the memory of. 

Those tears eternal that embalm the dead. Pope. 
No longer caring to e»2.4itn?r 
In dying, songs a dead regret. Tennyson. 

Embalmer (em-biim'er), n. One who em- 
balms bodies for preservation. 
Embalmment (cm-biim'ment), n. Act of em- 
balming. Malone. 

Embalbn (em'lial-on), n. [Gi‘. en, in, and 
hallo, to throw,] The beak of an ancient 
wax’-galley, which was made of metal, and 
sharpened, so that it might pierce an enemy’s 
vessel underwater, if brought into contact 
with it suddenly by the rowers. 
Emban.lir(em-bangk'),r.f. [Prefix m for <m, in, 
and hank.} To inclose with abaiik; to defend 
by banks, mounds, or dikes; to bank up. 
Embankment (em-bangk'ment), n. i. The 
act of surrounding or defending with a bank, 

2. A mound or bank raised for any purpose, 
as to protect land from b’eing overflowed by 
a river or the sea, to enable a road, railway, 
canal, and the like to be carried over a 
valley at or near the level, &o. ; as, the 
Thamea Embankment. 

Embar (em-bkr'), v.t jxret. & pp, emharred; 
ppr. embarring. [Prefix ern for en, and bar.] 

1. To shut, close, or fasten with a bar; to 
make fast.— 2. To inclose so as to hinder 
egress or escape. 


ch, cAain; ch. So. looh; g, (jro; yob; fi, Fr, ton; ng, siny; TH, f/mn; th. ffun; w, xoig; wh, u7tig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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EMBELLISH 


\VIn;r(; fast emiarr’d in mighty bnueii xvali. 

Sfeiisey, 

a To stoi); to shut from entering; to hinder; 
to block up. 

He emiamti all further trride. Jlarm, 

Embarcation, «. See embaeka-hon 
Embarffe fera-barjo, V.t To put on board 
abai'ga [Bare.] 

A'i wlien tile sov'reign vre embctrged see, 

And by fair London for his pleasure rows, DrayUn. 

Embargo (em-biii’'g6), n. [Sp. embargo, an 
embargo on a vea.sel, embarrassment, se- 
({uestration ; Pr. embargo, a hindrance; 
L.L. mharoum, from a form miharricare— 
prefix ini, ern, in, and L.L. barrel, a btir. 
Comp, embarrass,] 1. In com. a restraint 
or prohibition imposed by the public .autlio- 
ritie-s of a country on merchant vessels, or 
other ships, to prevent their leaving its 
ports, sometimes amounting to an entire 
intei'diction of commercial intercourse. The 
sewure of ships and cargoes under the autho- 
rity of municipal law is called a civil enihar- 
go' An interaaUmial embargo is an act not 
of civil procedure, hut of hostile intention. 
2, A restraint or hindrance imposed on 
anything; as, to lay an embargo on free 
speech. 

Embargo {em-biir'ao), v.f. l. To hinder or 
prevent from sailing out of port, or into 
port, or both, by some law or edict of sove- 
reign authority, for a limited time ; as, all 
the' vessels in the ports were maharpoed.— 
2, To stop or hinder from being prosecuted 
by the departure or entrance of ships; as, 
toewiiarpo commerce.— 3. Inageneral sense, 
to prohibit; to stop; to restrain. [Bare in 
this last sense.] 

Eiabarguemeiit (em-biirg'ment), n. Em- 
bargo; restraint; hindrance. 

The prayers of priests nor times of sacrifice, 
Embargxtements ail of fury. Shcck. 

[In many editions of Shakspere the word is 
printed embarquement] 

Embark (em-biirk'), n. t. [Fr. embarqicer—en, 
in, and barque, a boat, a barge, a bark. See 
Baeqtje.] 1. To put or cause to enter on 
board a ship or boat; as_, the general em- 
harleed his troops and their baggage.— 2. To 
engage or. invest in any affair: said of per- 
sons, money, and the like ; as, he embarked 
his capital in the scheme. 

It was the reputation of the sect tipoii which St. 
Paul emiarked liis salvation. South. 

Ail the propositions he could make to .Spain could 
not induce them to enter into such an alhunce with 
him as might embark them ag.aitist France. 

Clarendon. 

Embark (em-bUrk'), n.i. 1. To go on board 
of a ship, boat, or vessel; as, the troops em- 
barked for Lisbon.— 2. To engage or take a 
share in any affair; to enlist. 

He saw t!mt he would be slow to embark in such 
an undertaking. Macaulay. 

Embarkation, Embarcation (em-bark-a'- 
shon), n. 1. The act of putting on board 
of a ship or other vessel, or the act of going 
aboard, ‘The embarcation of the army.’ 
Clarendon. ~2. That which is embarked. 

Another embarcation of Je-suits was sent from 
Lisbon to Civita Veccliia. Smollett. 

Embarkmentt (em-biirk'ment), n. Act of 
em harking; embarkation. Middleton. 
EmbarcLuementt (em-hark'ment), n. See 
Embarsuement. 

Imbarras (em-ba'ras), n. [Fr.] l.t Embar- 
rassment. ‘ Tliese little embarrasses we men 
of intrigue are eternally subject to.' Foote. 

2. A place where the navigation of rivers 
or creeks is rendered difficult by the ac- 
cumulation of drift-wood, trees, &o. [Ame- 
rican.] 

Embarrass (em-baffas), v.t. [Fr. endiarras- 
Sfir, to embaiTass, embarrus, embaiTassment 
—usually dorived from L.L. barra, a bar. 
See Bak.] 1. To perplex; to render intri- 
cate ; to entangle ; as, public affairs are em- 
barrassed ; want of order tends to embar- 
rass business.— 2. To encumber or beset, as 
with debts or demands, beyond the means 
I of payment; to involve in pecuniaiy difficul- 
4 ties: applied to a person or his affairs; as, a 
man or his business is embarrassed when he 
cannot meet his pecuniary engagements.— 

3. To perplex; to confuse; to disconcert; to 
. abash; as, an abrupt address may embarrass 

a young lady. 

i He well knew that this would embarrass me. 

Smollett, 

—Jimbarrem, Puzzle, Perjilex. .Embarrass, 
iff. to bar one’s way, to impede one’s pro- 
gress in a particular direction, to hamper 
, one’s actions; lienee, to make it difficult for 
one to know what to do for the best ; puzzle, 


to confuse the mind, as by putting questions 
hard of answer, or problems dilHcult of 
solution ; perplex, to inclose one as in the 
meshes of a net, to entangle one’s judgment 
or feelings so that one is at a loss how to 
act. 

Awkward, embarrassed, stiff, without the skill 
Of moving gracefully or standing stiil. Churchill, 
lie is perpetually pitzaled and ferj>le.xsd amidst 
his own blunders. Addison. 

Syn. To hinder, impede, obstruct, perplex, 
entangle, confuse, disconcert, abash, dis- 
tress. 

Embarrassed (em-haTast), p. and a. l. En- 
tangled; perplexed; intricate; involved; as, 
his affairs are in an embarrassed state. — 

2. Confused; abashed; disconcerted. 
Embarrassing (ein-baTas-ing), a. Perplex- 
ing; adapted to peiplex. 

If Godolphin h.td steadfastly refused to quit his 
place, the Whig leaders would h.ave been in a most 
position. Maca rday. 

Embarrassingly (em-ba'ras-ing-Ii), adv. In 
an embarrassing manner; so as to embar- 
rass. 

Embarrassment (em-ba'ras-ment),ii. 1. Per- 
plexity ; intricacy ; entanglement. ‘The 
embarrassments to commerce growing out 
of the late regulations.’ Bancroft— 2. Per- 
plexity arising from insolvency, or from 
temporary inability to discharge debts. 

He saw no hope of extrication from \\\se7nbarrass- 
merits. Maca iftay. 

3. Confusion of mind; want of composure; 
abashment. 

I-et your method be plain, that your hearers may 
Tun through it without embarrassment. Watts. 

Embarren (era-ba'ren), v.t. [Em for en, 
verb-forming prefix, and barren.] To make 
barren. [Bare.] 

Like the ashes from the Mount Vesuvius, tliough 
■Singly small and nothing, yet in conjoined quantities 
they embarren all the iTelds about it. Feltham. 

Embaset (em-basO, v.t. [Prefix em foren, and 
base.] 1. To lower in value ; to vitiate; to 
deprave ; to impair. 

The virtue . . . ofa tree by the ground. 

Bacon. 

I have no ignoble end . . . that may embase my 
poor judgment. iVotton. 

2. To degrade; to vilify. 

To please the best, and th’ evil! to embase. Spenser. 

Embasementt (em-bas'ment), n. Act of 
tlepi'aving; depravation; deterioration. 
Embasement (em-bas'ment), n. [See Em- 
BASis.] In med. a tub for holding tvarm 
water for bathing; an embasis. 

Embasiatet (em-ba'si-at), n. Embassy. 

But when the Erie of Wanvik underiitode of tliis 
marriage, he tooke it highly that his eonbaslate was 
deluded. Sir T. More. 

Embasis (emTia-sis). n. [Gr. en, in, and 
bainb, to go.] A bathing-tub or vessel filled 
with waim water. 

Embassadet (emOias-sad), n. An embassy. 
Spenser. 

Embassador (em-bas'sad-er), n. Same as 
Ambassador. 

Embassadorial (em-bas'sa-tlS"ri-al), a. 
Same as Ambassadorial. 

Embassadress (em-bas'sad-res), n. Same 
as Ambassadress. 

Embassaget (embas-saj), n. 1. An em- 
bassy. 

He sent a solemn embassage unto James, king of 
Scotland. Bacon. 

2, A message. 

Doth not thy embassage belong to me ; 

And am I last to know itt Shak. 

[In a passage In which this word occurs in 
Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene,’ bk. ili. c. ix. 28, 
the rhythm requires that it be pronounced 
em-bas'saj.] 

Embassy (em'bas-si), n. [O.E. and Fr. em- 
bassade. See Ambassadok.] 1. The public 
function of an ambassador; the charge or 
employment of a public minister, whether 
ambassador or envoy; as, he was quaUfled 
for the embassy.— 2. The message of an 
ambassador. ‘Here, Persian, tell thy em- 
bassy. ’ Glover. — 3. A message of any kind ; 
specifically, a solemn or important mes- 
sage. , , 

Eighteen centuries ago, the gospel went forth from 
Jerusalem on ea embassy of mingled authority and 
love. B. Dickenson. 

Touches are but embassies of love. Tennyson. 

4. The person or persons intrusted with a 
public or solemn message or with ambassa- 
dorial functions; a legation. 

AirtSafjy after embassy was sent to Rome by the 
Carthaginian government. Aritold. 

6, The official residence of an ambassador; 


the ambassadorial building or buildings; 
as, they were married at the English Em- 
bassy. 

Emtaastardizet (em-bas'terd-iz), v.t. To 
render illegitimate or base. Milton. 
Embaterion (em-ba-teTi-on), n. [Gr. ern 
for en, in, and baino, to go.] A war-song of 
the Spartans which they sang when rushing 
on the enemy. It was accompanied by 
flutes. 

Embathe (em-baTIl'), v.t [Prefix ein for cn, 
and bathe.] To bathe. [Bare.] 

Gave her to his daug'hters to emhathe 
In nectar'cllavers, strew'd %vith asphodel. Milton. 

Embattail (era-bat'tai), v.t. Same as Em- 
battle, 2. 

To embattail siTid to wall about thy cause 
AVith iroii'worded proof. Tennyson. 

Embatteiljt v.t To embattle; to arm for 
battle. ‘ One in bright annes embatteiled 
full strong.’ Spenser. 

Embattle (em-bat'tl), v.t pret. & pp, em- 
battled; ppr. embattling. [Prefix cm for en, 
and battle.] 1. To arr.ange in order of battle; 
to array for battle. ‘The English are em- 
battled.’ Shak.— 2. 'Po furnish with hattle- 
ments; as, an embattled tower. ‘The em- 
battled portal arch he passed.’ Sir W. Scott. 
Embattle (em-bat'tl), v.i. To be ranged in 
order of battle. 

We shall embattle 

By the second hour i’ the morn. Shak. 

Embattled (em-bat'tld), p. and a. l. Ar- 
rayed in order of battle. 
’Embattled ranks, ' Milton. 

2. Furnished with battle- 
ments; specifically, in her. 
indented like a battle- 
ment. The ordinaries in 
heraldry, such as the fess, 
&e. , are sometimes repre- 
sented embattled. It is 
also applied to a line of 
partition in the shield.— 

3. Being the place of bat- 
tle or the place where troops are arrayed 
for battle. ‘Th’ embattled held.’ J. Baillie. 



A fess embattled. 



Embattled Moulding. 

— Embattled moulding, in arch, a moulding 
indented like a battlement. 
Embattlement (em-bat'tl-ment), n. An 
indented parapet; a battlement (which .see). 
Spelled foi-merly also Emhattailrnent, Em- 
batailement 

Embay (em-ba'), v.t. [Em for en, in, and 
bay.] To inclose in a bay or inlet ; to land- 
lock; to inclose between capes or promon- 
tories; as, the ship or fleet is embayed. 
Embay t (em-ba'), v. t [Fr. baignej', to batbe. ] 
1. To bathe; to wash. ‘Others did them- 
selves embay in liquid j oys. ’ Spenser. —2. To 
peiwade or suffuse, so as to soothe, lull, or 
delight. 

While every sense the humour sweet embayed. 

Spenser. 

Embayed (em-bad'), a. Forming, or formed 
ill, a bay or recess. ‘Embayed windows.' 
Mrs. Gore. 

Embayment (em-ba'inent), n. A portion of 
the sea closed in and sheltered by capes or 
promontories. 

The embayment which is terminated by the land 
of North Berwick. Sir W. Scott. 

Embeamt (em-bem'), v.t. To beam upon; to 
make brilliant, as with beams of light. & 
Fletcher. 

Embed (em-hed'), v.t. pret. & pp. embedded; 
ppr. embedding. [2?m for cu, in, and Sad] 
To lay in or as in a bed ; to lay in surround- 
ing matter; as, to embed a thing in clay 
or in sand. 

Embedment (em-bed'ment), n. Act of em- 
bedding; state of being embedded. 
Embeliae,t v.t. To embellish; to beautify. 

CJlCLUCB'T 

]tobelll^ (em-bel'lish), v. t [Fr. embelUr— 
verb-forming prefix em for en, and belle, 
L. bellus, pretty, neat, fine, contr. from be- 
nulus, from benus— bonus, good, ] To adorn; 
to beautify; to give a brilliant appearance 
to; to decorate; to deck; as, to embellish the 
person with rich apparel; to embellish a 
garden with shrubs and flowers ; a style 
embellished liy metaphors; a book em6ei- 
ZMed by engravings. 
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I(;iv leaves lietweeis, 

Ail'd {.irimroses green, 

the sweet violet. S^enssK 
The names of the figures tliat enwtllisked tiui dis- 
r.niirsf'-.cf tiiose who tunleratood the art of s[ieul.mf;, 
are not the art and skill of speaking well, /.ofi'e, 
— Decorate, Embellish. See under 
Abokn. — Sys. To adorn, deck, decorate, 
beautifF, ornament, srace. 

Embellislier (em-bel'lish-er), n. One who 
or that wliicli emhellishes. 
EmhenisMnglyCem-benish-ing-li), ado. So 
as to embellish. 

ImbellishinentCem-lielTisli-ment), n. l.Tho 
act of a(loniiii.g, or state of lieiiig adorned. 
' The selection of their groimtl, and the em- 
bclMimentoi it.’ PrescoU.—i. Oniameiit; 
decoration; anything that adds beauty or 
eleganco; that which renders anything pleas- 
Bi" to the eye or agreeable to the taste; as, 
rich dresses are embellishmen ts of tiie per- 
son; virtue is an eniJiellishmentot tlie mind, 
and liber, al arts are the umbellish merits of 
society. 

Wi.sdom, and discipHne, anti liberal arts, 

I'he cmbcllush^ncnis of life. Addison. 

Syh. Ornament, decoration, grace, beauty, 
elegance, enriohnient, adornment. 

Ember (eni'ber), a. [By some regarded as a 
contraction of Q. quatanihar, a quarter of 
a year or quarteidy day, from L. qnatuor 
tempora, the four season.s: Ify others taken 
from embers, ashes, as being applied to 
seasons of fasting and humiliation; hut 
more probably directly from the _A. Sax. 
ymbrine, ymbren, embren, the circle or 
course of the yea,r, from ymb or ernb, round, 
and rinnan, to run. Comii. ymbren-wuce, an 
ember-week.] Coming at certain seasons: 
used as an element in such compound words 
as fi«i&e?’-days, fl«i6er-tide, emfier-week. 
Ember (em'ber), n. [A. Sax. ceinyrkm, cin- 
ders; .Dan. emmer; N. eirnyrja, eldmyrja— 
eld, fire, and myrja, glow,ing ashes.] A small 
live coal, piece of wood, &c. : used chiefly in 
the plural to signify live cinders or ashes; 
the smouldering remains of a fire. 

He takes a lighted etnher out of the covered vessel. 

Colebrooke. 

He rakes hot embers, iiiid renews the fires. Dryden. 

Ember-d^s (em'ber-dfiz), n. iif. [See Em- 
13BE, 0 .] Days returning at certain seasons; 
specifically; the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after Quadragesima Sunday, after 
Whitsunday, after Holyrood-day in Septem- 
ber, and after St. Lucia’s day in December, 
appointed in the Church of England for 
fasting and abstinence. 

Ember-fast (em'b6r-fast), n. One of the 
periods at which ember-days occur. 
Ember-goose (era’bfer-ghs), n. [K ember- 
yaas, hm-immer, G; imber. Etyin. of the 
first part of the word uncertain.] A bird, 
known also as the great northern diver and 
loon, of the genus Colymhus (G. glaolalis) 
and order Hatatores. It is larger than tlie 
common goose; the head is dusky; the back, 
coverts of the wings and tail are clouded 
with ligliter and darker shades of the same; 
the primaries and tail are black; the breast 
and belly silvery. It inhabits the northern 
regions, about Arctic America, Iceland, and 
the Orkneys. 

Emberingt (em'b6r-ing), n. The ember-days 
(which see). 

Fastins claj-s and emberiniys be 

.Lent, Whitsun, Holyroocl, and Lucie. Old rhyme. 

Embering-dayst (em'b6r-ing-daz), n. pi. 
The ember-days. 

Divers of the king’s subjects h.ave of late more 
than in times past broken and contemned such ab- 
stinence, which hath been used in this realm upon 
the Fridays and Saturdays, the e^nhering-days, and 
other days commonly c, ailed vigils. Hallam. 

Emberizidse (em-b6r-iz-i-de), m. pi. [L.L. em- 
berim, a bunting.] A family of small birds 
belonging to the order Insessores and tribe 
Conirostres. It includes the buntings, the 
snow-flake, the yellow-hammer, and reed- 
spaiTow. The common bunting {Emherlza 
miliaria) is the largest of the European 
species and the moat common. The ortolan 
(E. hortulana), so much esteemed for the 
delicacy of its flesh, beIong.s to this family. 
.'By some naturalists they are classified as a 
sub-family of the FringilUdaj, under the title 
Emberizinse. 

Emberlzinse (em'b6r-i-zl"ne), n. pi. See 
EMBERIZim®. 

Ember-tide (emfiier-tid), n. The season at 
which ember-days ocour. 

Ember-'week (em'ber-wek), n. A week in 
which ember-days fall. 

Embettert (em-bet'ter), v.t. [Prefix em for 
en, and better.) To better, : 
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For cruelty doth not embeiter men, 

But them more w,-iry ra.ike than tlifty have lieen. 

Embezzle (cm-hez'zl), r.l. pi-ut. it pp. «a- 
bczzlvd; ppr. cnibezzlhiy. [ItefciTcd to 
Norm, cmheasiler, to filch; O..Fr. heslar, to 
deceive. Comp, the simple bezzlc.) 1. To 
appropriate fraudulently to one’s own use, 
as what is intnisted to one’s care; to apply 
to one’s private vise by a lireach of trust, as 
a clerk or servant who misappropriates his 
employer's money or valuables. ‘ The treas- 
urer the funds of the ooiupany.’ 

Th. Fuller. — 2. To waste or dissipate In extra- 
vagance; to misappropriate or misspend. 
[Bare,] 

when thou hast embezzled all thy store. Dry dot. 

Embezzlement (em-bez'zl-ment), n. The 
act by wiiich a clerk, servant, or person act- 
ing an .such, fraudulently appropriates to his 
own use tlie money or good.s intnisted to ids 
care. Embezzlement is in Englisli law a 
felony punishable by penal servitude for not 
more tliaii fourteen years, or by imprison- 
ment, and in the case of a male iinder the 
age of sixteen by whipping in addition to 
imprisonment. 

E7}2be..zsle}ne7it ifs disting’uished from larceny, pro- 
perly so called, as being committed in respect of pro- 
perty which is not, at the time, in the actual or le^Ml 
possession of the owner, BiiyrilL 

Embezzler (em-bez'zl6r), n. One who em- 
bezzle, s. 

EmbillO'W (em-bil'16), v.i. [Prefix em for m, 
and billow. ] To heave as the waves of the 
sea; to swell. Lisle. 

Embitter (em-bit'tCr), v.t. [Verb-forming 
prefix cm for en, and bitter.] 1. To make 
bitter or more bitter. — 2. To make unliappy 
or grievous: to render distressing; as, the 
sins of youth often embitter old age. 

Is there anytlung that more embiiters the enjoy- 
ments of this fife than sh.imeS South. 

3. To make more severe, poignant, or pain- 
ful; as, the sorrows of true penitence are 
embittered by a sen.se of our ingratitude to 
our almighty Benefactor. —4. To render more 
violent or malignant; to exasperate. ‘Men, 
the most embittered against each other by 
former contests.’ Bancroft. Spelled also 
Imbitter. 

Embitterer (em-hit't6r-6r), n. One who or 
that which makes bitter. 

The fear of death has always been considered as 
the greatest enemy of human quiet, the polluter of 
the feast of happiness, and the embitterer of the cup 
ofjoy. ftohtisoH. 

Embitterment (em-Mt'tfir-ment), n. The 
act of embittering. Coleridge. 

Emblaze (em-l)laz‘'),t!.f. pret. &pp. emblazed; 
ppr. emblazing. [Verh-foi-ming prefix em 
for en, and blaze.] 1. To kindle; to set in a 
blaze. ‘ Sulphur-tipt, emblaze an ale-house 
fire.’ Pope. — 2. To adorn with glittering em- 
bellishments; to make to glitter or shine. 

Th’ unsought diamonds 
Would so emblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And so bestud with stars, that they below 
Would grow inured to light. Milton, 

8. To display or set forth conspicuonsly or 
ostentatiously; to blazon. 

But thou shalt wear it as a herald’s coat, 

To emblaze the honour that thy master got. Skak, 
Emblazon (em-hla'zon), -w. t. ['Verh-forming 
prefix cwifor en, and blazon.] 1. To adorn 
with figures of heraldry or ensigns armorial; 
as, a shield emblazoned with armorial bear- 
ings.— 2. To depict or represent, as an ar- 
morial ensign on a shield. 

My shield, ... 

On which when Cupid, with his killing bow 
And cruell slnifts, emblazotid site befield, 

At sight thereof she was witli terror quelci. 

Spenser. 

8. To set off with ornaments; to decorate. 

The walls were ... emblazoned with legends in 
commemoration of the illustrious pair. Prescott, 

4. To celebrate in laudatory terms; to sing 
the praises of. 

We find Augustus . . . emblazmed hy the posts. 

Hakewill. 

Irleroes emblazoned high to fame. Longfellow. 
Emblazoner (em-bla'zon-er),«. 1. Ablazoner; 
one that emblazons; a herald.— 2. One that 
publishes and displays with pomp. ‘ This 
emblazoner of his title-page.’ Milton. 
Emblazonment (em-bhVzoii-ment), ■a. 1. The 
act of emblazoning. ~2. That which is em- 
blazoned. 

Emblazonry (em-bla'zon-ri), n. l. The act or 
art of emblazoning; blazonry.— 2. Heraldic 
decoration, as pictures or figures upon 
shields, standards, Ac. ‘Thine ancient stan- 
dard’s rich cmiitemtri/.’ Trench. 

Emblem (em'blem), n. [Fr. emblime; Gr. 


j cmlrBma, tvom cmha.ll6-~en, in, and balU, 
to cast,] l.t That which is put in or on 
inlaid work; inlay; inlaid or mosaic work; 
something ornamental inserted in another 
body. 

Underfoot tlie vioiet. 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broiiier'd the grcnnul, more colour’d than svith stone 

Of costliest emblem. Milton. 

2. A picture or other work of art repre- 
senting one thing to the eye and anotiier 
to the understanding; a painted or sculp- 
tiu'ed enigma, or a flgiu’e representing some 
ol)viou3lii.story,sugge,stiiigsomemoral truth, 
as the image of Seaivola holding his hand in 
the fire, witli tliese words, ‘ager'e et pati for- 
titer Ronianiim est,’ to do ami to .suiter with 
fortitude is lioman.— 3. Any object or its 
figure wiioseiti'cdominantqiialitysymliolizes 
sometliing else.as, 'mother quality, condition, 
state, and the like ; an ullu.sive figure ; a 
symiiol; .a device; thus, a pliy.sical quality 
may typify a moral one, as a white robe is 
tlie ewiWemof juirity; a balance, tlie emblem 
of justice; a crown may be an emblem of 
the .state of royalty; a hammer, the emblem 
of the profession or condition of a smith; a 
glaived hand, the emblem of war. 

Know ye the land v/Iiere the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their cHiue. 

fyron. 

Syn. Figure, type, symbol, adumbration. 
Emblem (em'blem), v.t. To represent or 
suggest by similar qualities. ‘ Emblemed 
by tlie cozening fig-tree.’ Feltham. 
Emblemata(em-ble'ma-ta),m.pf. [Gr. See 
Emblem.] The sculptured figures, usually 
made either of the precious metals or of 
amber, with which gold and silver wore 
decorated by the ancients. 

Emblematic, Emblematical (em-blem-at'- 
ik, em-hlem-at'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to or 
comprising an emblem; using or dealing In 
emblems; symbolic. ‘ Emblematic worMiip. ’ 
Prior.— 2. Eepresenting by some allusion 
or customary association; representing by 
similarity of qualities or conventional sig- 
nificance; as, a crown is emblematic of 
royalty; whiteness is emblema tic of purity. 

Glanced at the legendary AmaaOn 

As emblematic of a nobler age. Tennyson, 

Emblematically (em-blem-at'ik-al-li), adv. 
By way or means of emblems ; in the man- 
ner of emblems; by way of allusive repre- 
sentation. 

He took a great stone and put it up under the oak, 
emblematically joining the two great elements of 
masonry. Srulft. 

Emblematicize (em-ble-mat'f-siz), v.t. To 
represent by or embody In an emblem; to , 
emblematize. 

He (Giacomo .Amiconi) drew the queen and the 
' three eldest princesses, and prints were taken from , 
liis pictures, which he generally endeavoured to »«- 
blematicize by genii and cupkfs. Walpole. 

Emblematist (em-blem'at-ist), n. A writer 
or inventor of emblems. , Bvr T. Bratene. 
Emblematize (em-biem'at-iz), ut pret. & 
pp. emblematized; ppr. emblematizing^ To 
represent by an emblem. 

Anciently the sun was emblematized by a starry 
figure. Hurd. 

Emblement (em'lfie-ment), n. [From O. Fr. 
embleor, emblaer, emblayer, emblader (Fr. 
eriiblaver},to sowwithcorn, from L.L. iinbla- 
dare, to sow with corn— in, and L.L. bladuin 
(=Fr. bU, corn), which is probably the L. 
ablatimn, what is carried away, and heuce a 
crop gathered.] In law, the produce or fruits 
of land sown or planted; the growing crop-s 
of those vegetable productions, as grain, 
garden roots, and the like, which are annu- 
ally produced by the labour of the cultivator : 
used chiefly in the plural. Emblements are 
deemed personal property, and pass as such 
to the executor or administrator of the 
occupier, whether he were the owner for 
life, or in fee, or for years, if he die before 
he has actually cut, reaped, or gathcreil the 
same. The produce of grass, trees, and the 
like is not included in the term. 

Emblemize (em'blem-iz). v.t. pret. <t pp. 
emblemized; ppr. emblemizing. To repre- 
sent by an emblem. 

Emblica (em'bli-ka), ii. [The name of the 
plant in the Moluccas.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Euphorbiaocffi, containing a single 
species, E. qfflcinalis, a native of India and 
of the Indian Archipelago. It differs from 
Phyllantlms in having a fleshy covering to 
the fruit. The bark is asti’iugenl, and is 
used in India as a remedy for diarrhusa. 
The fruit when eaten acts as a mild purga- 
tive. 
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EMBEACEMENT 


EmMoom (ein-jilom'). v.i. [Jim for verb- 
fonniiig.prettx t’«, and hloom.] To cover or 
enrich with hloom. [Eare. J 
ImbloBSom (om-blos'somX vJ. 
for (!», and t/lossom. ] To cover with liloom or 
hlofisoma. ‘ The white emblommed spray. ’ 
A. Cunninffham. 

Eiflhpdier (om-bo'di-fir), n. One who em- 
hodies. ,, , . . . 

Embodiment (om-ho'di-ijieiit), -». 1. Act of 

onifwdyiii!? or investing with a body. —2. Ihe 
state of being embodied or invested with a 
body or material form; bodily or material 
representation. 

ccmception of the divine wtiich the genius of 
Homer unci Hesiod originated, found its perfect 
etmwdinieiii in those sculptured types of liuni.'in 
beauty and nobleness, in wliicli the spiritual motive 
and the e.'oiuisito finite form were indi.stinguisli.ibly 
united. Cuirnf. 


3. The act of eolleoting or forming into a 
body or united whole; incorporation; con- 
centration; as, the eyiibodiment at troops 
into battalions, brigades, divisions, &c. ; the 
emhrifliment of the militia or reserve forces. 
Embody (cm-bo'dO.n.t pret. &pp. embodied; 
npr. embodying. [Prefix cm for en, in, and 
hodi/.] 1. To lodge in a material body; to 
invest witli a body; to incarniite. 'Devils 
embodied and disembodied.’ Sir W. Scott. 

The soul while it is embodied c,in no more be 
divided from ain, than the body itself can be con- 
sidered without flesh. South. 


2. To form or collect into a body or united 
mass; to collect into a whole; to incorpor- 
ate; to concentrate; as, to ernhoeft/ troops; to 
embody detached sentiments.— 3. To clothe 
•with a material form; to render obvious to 
the sonse.s or mental perception; as, to em- 
body thought in words. 


Doctrines, we are afraid, must generally he etn- 
bodied betore they can excite a strong pulilic feeling. 

Macaulay. 

Embody (em-ho'di), v.i. To unite into a 
body, mass, or collection; to coalesce, ‘To 
embody against this court party and its 
practices.’ Burke. See Imbodt, v.i. 


The idea of white, which snow yielded yesterday, 
and another idea of white from another snow to-day, 
put together in your mind, embody ani run into one. 

Loc/ee. 


Embogue (em-bog')) t.f. [Prefix em for an, 
in, and O.Fr. boeque, bogus, a mouth, Fi’. 
boiiehe, from L. buooa, the cheek, a cavity.] 
To discharge itself, as a river, into the sea 
or another river, 

Emboguing (em-bog'ing), n. The mouth of 
a river, or place where its waters are dis- 
charged into the sea or another river. [Rare 
or obsolete.] 

Emboil t (em-hoil'), v.i. To boil violently; 
to effervesce. Spenser. 

Eraboilt (ein-boiT), v.t To heat; to cause 
to burn, as with anger. Spenser. 

Emboitement (iWi-bwfit-mafi), n. [Fr., the 
situation of one box within another.] 1. In 
physiol, the doctrine, ventilated by Buff on, 
in accordance with which generation is 
explained by living germs which lie, as it 
were, one within the other, and which are 
detached to produce new existences.— 
2. Milit. the closing up of a number of men 
for the purpose of securing the front rank 
from injury. 

Emboldji v.t. To embolden. Chaucer. 

Embolden (era-bold'n), v.t. [Terb-forming 
prefix cm for en, and hold.] To give bold- 
ness or courage to; to encourage. 1 Cor. 
viii. 10. 


P.mboiitened in: their reliance upon the vigilance 
and good faith of the unseen Administrator of affairs. 

Is. Taylor. 

Emboldener (em-bold'n-Or), n. One who 
: emboldens. , 

Embolic (em-bol'ik), a. Same as jE«i6oiiS' 
•niie. 

Embolism (em'bol-izm), n. [Sr. emboUsmos, - 
from m&osMd, to throw in, to insert.]. 1, In- 
tercalation;, the insertion of days, months, ' 
or years in an account of time, to produce 
re^larity. The Greeks made use of the 
lunar year of 354 days, and to adjust it to 
the solar year of 385 they added a lunaa’ 
month every second or thii-d year, which 
additional month they called emboUmas or 
emholiimios mew.— 2. Intercalated time.— 
td. Jn .smg, the obstruction of a vessel by a 
clot of fibrine, a frequent cause of paralysis, 
and of gangrene of the part beyond the 
obstacle.:' 

Embolismal (em-bol-iz'mal), a. Pertaining 
to interealatiou; intercalated; inserted; as, 
an ewboKsmaJ month. 

Emholismatic, Embollsmatieal (em'bo- 
liz-mat"ik, em'bo-liz-mat"ik-al), a. Embo- 
lismic (which see). Soott. 


Embolismic,Embolismlcal(em-bol-iz'mik, 
em-bol-izTnik-al), fl. Pertaining to or formed 
by intercalation or insertion; intercalated; 
inserted. 

Twelve lumitions forma common year, ,ind tliirteen 
the e/KboIismie year. Grosier' s China. 

Embolits (em'bol-it), n. A mineral consist- 
ing chiefly of the chloride of silver and tlie 
bromide of silvei% found in Chili and Mexico. 
Embolus (em'bol-iis), n. [Gr. embolos, from 
emballo, to thrust in.] Something inserted 
or acting in another; tliat which thrusts or 
drives, as a piston or wedge. 

Embonpoint (ah-bou-pws-ifi), n. [Fr., 
from mn for en, in, bon, good, and point, 
condition; thus, literally, in good condition. ] 
Plumpness; fleshiness; rotundity of figure; 
stoutness. 

Emborder (em-bor'der), v.t. [Prefix eni for 
en, and bardcr.] To adorn witli a border; to 
imborder. 

Embordered (em-bor'd^u’d), p. and a. 
Adorned with a border; .specifically, in her. 
having a border of the same metal, coloiu’, 
or fur as the field. Written also Embor- 
dured, Imbordered. 

Embosom (em-bo'zum), v.t. [Prefix em for 
en, in, and bosom.] 1. To take into or hold 
in the bosom ; to hold in nearness or 
intimacy; to admit to the heart or affec- 
tion; to cherish. ‘Glad to embosom his 
affection.’ Spenser.— 9,. To inclose in the 
midst; to surround. ‘His house embosomed 
in the grove.’ Pope. 

Emboss (em-bosO, v. t. [Verb-forming prefix 
em for en, and boss.] 1. To form bosses on; 
to fashion relief or i-aised work on; to orna- 
ment with bosses or raised work; to cover 
with protuberances. 

Botches and blains must all his flesh emboss. 

Milton, 

All crowd in heaps, as at a night alarm 
The bees drive out upon each other’s backs, 

To emboss their hives in clusters. Dryde7i. 

2. To represent in relief or raised work; to 
represent in worked figures; to embroider. 

‘ Exhibiting fiowersiu their natural colours, 
embossed upon a purple ground.’ Sir W. 
Scott. 

O’er the lofty gate his art embossed, 
Androgeo’s death. Dryden. 

Embosst (era-bos'), u.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 
In hunting, to drive hard, as a deer or dog, 
so that the animal foams at the mouth ; 
to cause to pant or foam from exertion ; 
to tire out. ‘The salvage beast ernbost 
in weaxie chase.’ Spenser. ‘The poor cur 
is embossed.’ Shak. 

O. he is more mad 

Than Telamon for his shield; the boar of Tliess.aly 
Was never so embossed. Shah. 

Emboss t (em-bos'), v.t. [0. Fr. embuister, 
from boiste, a box. Mod. Br.botte. See Box.] 
To inclose as in a box; to include; to cover; 
to encase; to sheathe. 

A Icnightc her mett in mighty armes ernbost. 

Spenser. 

The kniglit Ids tiirlllant spear againe assayd 
In his brass-plated body to embosse. Spenser. 

Embosst (era-bos'), v.t. [O.Fr. embosquer, 
from hose, a wood. See Bush.] To inclose 
in a wood; to conceal in, or as in, a thicket. 
‘In the Arabian woods embossed.’ Milton. 
Embossed (em-bost'), p. and a. 1. Formed 
with bosses or raised figures.— 2. In bot. 
projecting in the centre like the boss or 
umbo of a round shield or target.— 3. Swol- 
len; puffed up. ‘AH the eraftosseo! sores and 
headed evils.’ Shak. 

Embossment (em-bos'ment), n. 1. The act 
of embossing, or forming protuberances 
upon, or state of being embossed.— 2. A pro- 
minence, like a boss; a jut. Bacon.— d. Re- 
lief; rising work. ‘ It expresses only the 
great embossment of the figure.’ Addison. 
Embottle (era-bot'tl), v.t pret. & xip. em- 
battled; ppr. embottling. [Prefix em for en, 
in, and bottle.] To put in a bottle ; to in- 
clude or confine in a bottle; to bottle. 
EmbOUCbtire (Hh-bb-shor), n. [Fr., from 
ew, for en, and bouche, mouth.] 1. A mouth 
or aperture, as of a river, cannon, &c,— 
2. In music, (a) the mouth-hole of a wind 
instrument, (ft) The shaping of the lips to 
the mouth-piece. 

Bmbovmd t (em-hound'), v.t. [Prefix eni for 
en, in, and bound.] To shut iu; to inclose. 

That sweet bre,ath, 

Which was embounded in this beauteous clay. 

' , Shah. 

Embow (em-bo'), v,t [Verb-forming prefix 
cm for ew, and oozi),] To form like a how; 
to arcli; to vault. ‘The high emboived roof.’ 
Milton. 

Embowed (em-bod'), pp. In her. bent or 


bowed. — Emboived contrary, or counter- 
embowed, bowed in opposite directions.™ 
Embowed dejected, hoived with the extrem- 
ity downwards. 

Embowel (em-bou'el), v.t. pret. & pp. em- 
bowelled; ppr. ernbowelling. [Prefix em for 
en, and boivel.] 1. To penetrate into the 
internal parts and take out the bowels or 
entrails of ; to eviscerate; to take out tlie 
internal parts of. Macaulay. 

Fossils and minerals that the embotoelled e,irth 
Displays. Philips. 

2. To sink or Inclose in another substance; 
to imbed; to bury. ’ Deepe ambowell'd in 
the earth entyre.’ Spenser. 

Emboweller (em-boii'el-6r), n. One who 
takes out the bowels. 

Embowelment (em-bou'el-ment), n. The 
act of taking out the bowels; evisceration. 
Embower (em-l)Ou'6i’), v.i. [Prefix em for 
en, in, and boiver.] To lodge or rest in a 
bower. 

The small birds, in their wide boughs embow'ihingy 
Chaunted their sundrie tunes with sweet consent. 

Spenser, 

Embower (em-bou'6r), v.t. To cover with, 
or as with, a bower; to shelter with, or as 
with, trees; to form a bower for; to imbower. 
'Embowl (em-bol'), v.t [Pi’eflx em for en, 
and bowl.] To form into or as into a bowl; 
to give a globular form to, Sidney. 
Embowment t ( em-bo'ment ), n. An arch; 
a vault. 

The roof all open, not so much as any embowment 
near any of the walls left. Bacon. 

Embox (em-boks'), v.t. [Prefix em for en, 
in, and box.] To inclose, as in a box; 
specifically, to set or seat in the box of a 
theatre. 

Emboxed the ladies must have something smart. 

Churchill. 

Emboyssement.t n. Ambush. Chaucer, 
Embrace (em-brasO, v.t. pret, & pp. cwia 
braced; ppr. embracing. [Fr. em&rasser, to 
embrace— em for en, in, and bras, the arm. 
See BUACE.] 1. To take, clasp, or Inclose in 
the arms; to press to the bosom in token of 
affection. 

Paul called unto him the disciples and embraced 
tliem. Acts xx, i. 

2. To inclose; to encompass; to contain; to 
encircle. 

Low at liis feet a spacious plain is placed. 

Between the mountain and the stretun embraced. 

Denham., 

3. To seize eagerly, in a figurative sense; to 
receive or take with wlilinghess ; to accept 
with cordiality; as, to embrace the Christian 
religion; to embrace the opportunity of 
doing a favom. 

0 lift your natures up: 

Embrace our aims; work out your freedom. 

Tennyson. 

4. To comprehend; to include or take in; to 
comprise ; as, natural philosophy embraces 
many sciences.— 6. To accept something un- 
avoidable; to submit to; to take. ‘Embrace 
thy death.' ‘And 1 embrace this future 
patiently.’ Shak. [Rare or obsolete,] 

Fleance . . . must embrace the fate 

Of that dark hour. S/iaJii, 

6. In laiv, to attempt to influence corruptly, 
as a jury, by money, promises, entreaties, 
entertainments, and the like. Blackstone.— 

7. t To hold; to keep possession of. 

Even such a passion cloth embrace my bosom; 

My heart beats tliicker than a feverous pulse. Shah. 

8. t To throw a protecting arm around; to 
protect. 

See ho w the heavens, of voluntary grace 
And soveraine favour towards chastity, 

Doe succour send to her distressed cace; 

So much high God doth innocence embrace, 

Spenser. 

Syn. To clasp, hug, inclose, encircle, include, 
comprise, comprehend, contain, encompass. 
Embrace (em-bras'), v.i. To join in an em- 
brace. ‘ While we stood like fools embrac- 
ing.’ Tennyson. 

Embrace (em-bras'), n. l. Inclosure or clasp : 
with the aims; pressure to the bosom with 
the arras. ‘Parting with a long embrace.’ 
Tennyson. --2. Sexual intercourse; conjugal 
endearment. 

Embraced (em-briist'), p. and a. In her. 
braced together; tied or bound together. 
EmbracemeHt (em-bras^ment), n. 1. A 
clasp in tiie arms; a hug; embrace. ‘ Em- 
bracements Vf&rai.’ Xeats. 

These beasts, fighting with any man, st.uid upon 
their hinder feet, and so this did, being ready to rive 
a shravid embracemenl. Sir P. Sidney. 

2.t State of being contained; inclosure. 

The embracement of the parts hardly reparable, 
as bones, nerves, &c. Bacon. 


Fate, far, fat, f^ll; me, met, hSr; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; . tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; il, Sc. abzme; y, Sc. iey. 
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;.i. I i>f gru'-^ii; (.■iiiiijireheiision: capa- 

city. 

Nf<r can her (the soul's) wide cmf’p’aa'men/s fie. 

' Si> y. P,->vies. 

4 . ('.'cinjiio-al (.•nili?anii(3nt: sexual coinnierce. 
‘The I'.iiibnu'i'tiunis of hi, >5 )kk1.’ Shak . — 
ii. VVilliii" !it.'ec]-itum:e. ‘A ready fliHbmee- 
■iiwnf oi . , his kiiidtics.'j.’ Barrow, [llare.] 
Embraeeor, Emtorasor (em-imis'er), «. in 
lm», out! who practises embracery. 
Embracer (em-bnis'er), n. 'i'heperaouwho 
embraces. 

Embracery (em-bras'e-ri), n. In law, an 
attempt to inllnence a jury corruptly to one 
•side, by promises, persuasions, entreaties, 
money, cntertiiitiments, or the like. 
Embraeive (em-brfis'iv), a. Given to em- 
bracing; cares.sing. 

Not less kiutl, tlioutjh lass embracH's, was Mr.s. 
Mackenzie. Thackeray. 

Embraid t (om-brad'), «• t. To upbraid, 
Embrail (ern'ln-al), v. t. Naut. to brad fxp. 

For he who strives the tempest to disarm 

Will never first embrail the lee yard-arm. Falconer. 

Embranchment (em-britnsh'ment), n. [Em 
for and branch.] A bi'anching forth, as 
of trees ; a part of a tree at which several 
branches diverge. 

Embrangle (em-ltrang'gl), v.t. [Prefix em 
for flJi, and bmngls.] To mix confusedly; to 
entangle. 

(The half-witted boy) undertaking nie.ss,iges and 
little helpful odds and ends for every one, which, 
however, poor Jacob man.iged .always hopelessly to 
ernbrattgle. Hughes. 

Embrasure (em-bra'zhur). n. [Pr., tlie 
splayed opening of a window or door, and 
hence the splayed opening in a parapet for 
canuoii to fire tlirough — e?n for en, and 
braser, to slope the edge of a stone, as 
masons do in windows.] 1. hi fort, an open- 
ing in a wall or parapet through which can- 
non ai’e pointed and fired; the indent or 
crenelle of an emhattlement. See Battle- 
ment. — 2, In arch, the enlargement of the 
apei'tiu'e of a door or window on the inside 
of the wall to give more room or admit 
more light. 

Embrasure (em- bras 'nr), n. Embrace. 

‘ Our lock’d embra.mres. ’ Shale. 

Embravet (em-brav'), v.t. pret. & pp. em- 
braveA; ppr. embraving. [Prefix em for on, 
md brave (which see).] 1, To embellish; to 
make showy; to decorate. ‘Faded flowers 
her corse embrave. ’ Spenser. —2. To inspire 
with bravery; to make bold. 

Psyche, entbrav’d by Charis* generous flame, 

Strive.s in devotion's furnace to refine 

Her pious self, Beaumont. 

Embreade, v.t. To bind up, as the hair 
with braid. Spenser. 

Embreatbement (em-bre’fH''ment), n. The 
act of breathing in; inspiration. 

The special and immediate suggestion, embreathe- 
pncml, and dictation of the Holy Ghost. IF, Lee. 

Embrew (em-brS'). [Prefix em for en, 
and brew.] To strain or distil. 

Embrewt (em-brii'), v. t. To imbrue; to steep; 
to moisten. Spenser. 

Embri^ht t (em-brit'), v. t. [Prefix em for en, 
and hright] To make bright; to brighten. 
Erabring-dayst (em'lm-ing-daz), n.pl. Em- 
lier-days. See Embee. 

Embrocado (em-bro-ka'do), n. A pass in 
fejicing. Halliwell. 

Embrocate (em'bro-kfit), v.t. pret. <fc pp. 
embrocated; pjff. embrocating. [L.L. em- 
broco, embroeatum; Gr. embroche, a fomen- 
tation, from embrechd, to foment— prefix 
ern for en, in, and brecho, to wet on the 
surface.] In med. to moisten and rub, as a 
diseased pai't, with a liquid substance, as 
with spii-it, oil, &c. 

Embrocatioa (em-bro-kii'shon), n. In Tmd. 
(a) the act of moistening and rubbing a 
tliseased part with a cloth or sponge, dipped 
In some liquid substance, as spirit, oil, &c. 
(&) The liquid or lotion with which an af- 
fected part is rubbed or washed. 

Embroglio (em-broTyo), n. A noisy, con- 
fused quarrel; a fray; a broil. See Isi- 
. BRO 0 LIO. 

Embroider (em-hroi'd6r), v. t. [Prefix em for 
fvi., in, and braider, Fr. brodei'.] To border 
with ornamental needle-work or figures; to 
adorn with raised figures of needle-work; 
as, to cm&'/'oidfir muslin. 

Thou Shalt embroider the coat of fine linen. 

Ex. xxviii, 39. 

Embroiderer (em-hroi'der-Sr), n. One who 
embroiders. 

Embroidery (era-broi'de-ri), n. 1. Work in 
gold, silver, silk, or other thread, formed 
: by the needle on cloth, stuffs, and muslin 
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into various figures; variegated needle- 
work.— 2. Variegated or diversified orna- 
ments, especially by the contrasts of figures 
and colonra ; orniimental decoration ; as, 
the embroidery of words. ‘ The natural ew- 
broidery of the meadows.' Spectator. —ii. In 
her. a term apidied to a hill or mount with 
several copings or rises and falls. 

Embroil (em-broir), v. t [Prefix em for en, 
in, and broil, a noisy quarrel. See Broil. ] 

1. To mix up or entimgle; to intermix con- 
fusedly; to involve. 

Tlia Christian antiquitios at Rome . . . are em- 
broiled with fable and legend. Addison. 

2. To involve In contention or trouble by 
discord; to disturb; to confuse; to distract. 

I had no design to embroil my kingdom in civil war. 

Jiikon Basilike, 

3. t To broil; to burn. 

Thiit knowledge, for which we boldly attempt to 
rifle God’s cabinet, should, like the coal from tlie 
altar, serve only to embroil and consume the sacrile- 
gious invaders. Dp-. H. Mo>-e. 

Syn. To involve, entangle, encumber, con- 
found, mingle, distract, disturb, disorder, 
trouble. 

Embroil t (em-broiV), n. Perplexity; con- 
fusion; embarrassment. Shaftesbury. 
EmbroUment (em-broll'ment), n. The act 
of embroiling; a state of contention, per- 
plexity, or co^usion; confusion; disturb- 
ance. 

He (Prince of Orange) was not apprehensive of a 
new embroilppiepit, but rather wished it. Burpiet. 

Embronze (em-bronz'), v.t. [Prefix em for 
en, in, and bronze. ] To execute or form in 
bronze, as a statue, P'rands. 

Embrotbel (em-broth'el), v. t. [Prefix em for 
en, and brothel.] To inclose in a brothel. 

‘ Embrothel’d strumpets.' Bonne. [Bare.] 
Embrouded, t pp. Embroidered. Chau- 
cer. 

Embrown (em-brounO, v.t. [Prefix em for 
011 , and brown.] To make brown; to darken; 
to tan; to imbrown. 

Whence summer suns eppibrcmn the labouring swains. 

Fenton, 

Embrued (em-brod'), P 2 J. [See Imbrue.] In 
her. a term applied to any weapon that Is de- 
picted as covered or besprinkled with blood, 
and to the mouths of lions, hears, wolves, 
&a., that are bloody with devoming their 
prey; as, a .spear omhrued gules. 

Bnbrute (em-hrfit'), v.t. [Prefix em for en, 
and brute.] To degrade to the state of a 
brute. 

All the man embrpiiedm the swine. Ca-wthorne. 

Embryo (em'bri-6), n. [L. and G. embryon 
— Gr. em for en, in, and bryo, to be full of 
anything, to swell therewith.] 1. In ani- 
mal physiol, the firist rudiments of an ani- 
mal in the womb, before the several mem- 
bers are distinctly formed, after wliieh it is 
called a foetus. — 2. In bot. the rudimentary 
plant contained in the seed, produced by 
the action of the pollen on the ovule. It 
contains in an undeveloped state the essen- 
tial organs of vegetation, namely, a root, 
stem, and leaf or leaves, and becomes a 
perfect plant mei'ely by the development of 
its parts.— 3. The beginning or first state of 
anything, while yet In a rude and undevel- 
oped condition; the condition of anything 
which has been conceived but is not yet 
e.xecuted; rudimentary state. 

The company little suspected what a noble work 
I had then in embryo. Svii/t, 

A little bench of heedless bishops here, 

And there a cliancellorin Shenstopie. 

Embryo (em'bri-6), a. Pei-taining to or 
having the character or quality of anything 
in its first rudiments or unfinished state; 
as, an embryo flower. — Embryo buds, in bot. 
spheroidal solid bodies formed in the bark 
of trees, and capable of developing into 
branches under favourable circumstances. 
Embryoctony (em-bri-ok'to-nl), n. [Gr. em- 
biyon, an embryo, and kteino, to destroy.] 
In obstetrics, the destruction of the foetus 
in the uterus in oases of impossible delivery. 
Embryogenic (em'bri-6- jen"ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to embryogeny or the development of 
an embryo. 

Embryogeny (em-bri-oj'e-ni), n. [Gv. em- 
bryon, embryo, and pennaS, to produce.] In 
physiol, the fomation and development of 
embryos; that department of science that 
treats of such formation and development. 
Embryogeny (em-bil-og'o-ni), n. [Gr. em- 
bryon. ail embryo, and gone, that which 
begets.] In anat. the formation of an em- 
bryo. 

Embryograpby (em-hri-og'ra-fi), n. [Gr. 


embryon, an embryo, and grapM, to de- 
scribe.] A description of embryos. 
Embryologic, Embryological (em'bri-o- 
loj"ik. em'bri-o-loj"ik-al), a. Of or belong- 
ing to embryology. 

Embryology (em-bri-ol'o-.|i),n. [Gv.emhryon, 
and logos, discourse.] nie doctrine of the 
development of an embryo, whether in 
plants or animals. 

anbryon (em'bri-on), n. An embryo. 


Tlie earth -vvas form’ch but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, immature involv'd, 

Appear'd not. Miitcn, 


Embryon (em'bri-on), «. Embryo; nidi- 
mental; crude; not fully developed. 


For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce,. 
Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring' 

'rheir em/^r,yan atoms. Milton. 


Embryonal (em'liri-on-al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to an embryo, or the embryo stage of 
an organism. ‘ Embryonal masses of jiroto- 
plasni.’ Br. Bastian. 

Embryonary (em'bri-o-na-ri), «. Same as 
Embryonic. 

Embryonatse (em'bri-6n-a"te), n. pi. In 
bot. a term given by Bichard to plants with 
stamens and pistils and an embryo, includ- 
ing the monocotyledons and dicotyledons 
of Jussieu. 

Embryonate, Embryonated (em'bri-on- 
at, era'bri-on-at-ed), a. In the state of an 
embryo ; formed like an embryo; relating 
to an embryo; possessing an embryo. 

St. Paul could not mean this embryonated little 
plant, for he could not denote it by these words, ‘ that 
which thou sowest,' for that, lie s.ays, must die; but 
this little embryonated plant contained in the .seed 
that is sown dies not. Locke. 


Embryonic (em-bri-on'ik), a. Pertaining to 
an embryo, or in tlie state of one.— Embryo- 
nic sac, a small sac or vesicle met with in 
most plants, at the apex of the nucleus of 
the ovule, and in which the embryo is 
formed and developed. 

Embryotega, Embryotegitun (em-bri-o'- 
te-ga, em'bri-o-te'-'ji-nm), n. [Gr. embryon, 
embryo, and teyos, a roof.] In bot. a proce.ss 
raised from the spermoderm by the em- 
bryo of some seeds during germination, as 
in the bean. It is the hardened apex of the 
nucleus. 

Embiyotic (em-bri-ot'ik), a. Relating to or 
resembling an embryo; embryonic. 

Embryotomy (em-bri-ot'o-mi), n, [Fr. em- 
hryotmnie—Gv. embryon, embryo, and tome, 
a cutting, from ternnb, to cut.] In obstet- 
rics, the division of the foetus in the uterus 
into fragments in order to effect delivery, 
jiractised, for example, when the pelvis of 
the mother is too narrow to admit of natu- 
ral delivery, or otherwise malfomed so a.s 
to prevent it. 

Erabryous (em'bri-us), «. Having the cha- 
racter of an embiyo; embryonic; unde- 
veloped. 

Contemplation generates; action propagates. With- : 
out tile first the latter is defective; without the last 
the first is but abortive and embryous. Feltkarn. 


Emburset (em-bdrs'), r.f. SameasJmbwrfie. 

EmbUSbt (em-buslT), V.t. [Prefix em for 
en, in, and hush.] To conceal in bushes; to 
place in ambush; to ambush, 

Embiisy t (em-hi'zi), v.t. [Pi'eflx em for en, 
andbMSy.] To employ. •'While thus in battle 
they embusied were.' Spenser. 

Eme,t n. [A. .Sax. earn.] Uncle. Chaucer. 

Emenagogiie (e-mSn'ti-gog), n. Same as 
Emmenagogue. 

Emend (e-mend'), v. t. [L. mnendo, to correct 
—e, priw, and menda, a spot or blemish.} 
1. To remove faults or blemishes from; to 
alter for the better; to correct; to amend. 
Felthani. [Bare,]— 2. To amend by criti- 
ciism of the text; to improve the reading 
of; as, this edition of Virgil is greatly 
emended. 

Emendable (e-mend'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being emended or corrected. 

Emendals (e-mend'alz), n. An old word 
still made use of in the accoimts of the 
Society of the Inner Temple, where so much 
in emendals at the foot of an account on 
the balance thereof signifies so much money 
in the hank or stock of the houses, for the 
reparation of losses or other emergent oc- 
casions. 

Emendatelyt (e-mend'at-li), adv. Without 
fault; correctly. 

Emendation (e-mcnd'ii'shon), n. [L, emcn- 
datio, from emendo, emendatum. See 
Emend.] l. The act of altering for the 
better, or correcting what is erroneous or 
faulty; correction. 

The longer lie lies in his sin without repentance or 
emendation. ifer. Taylor. 


ch, c/iain; 6h, Sc, loc/t; Q,go\ j, :iob; h, Fr. ton; ng, siny; Til, tteii; th, t/iin; w, irig; wh, i«7iig; zh, axuie.— .See KEY. 
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H. -if ;) tt-'.! so as to giro a better 

leailiue:; reiiioviil nf ijrrors or corniptetl 
tests from a writing; lieiico, an alteration 
or eoiToetion : as. tli6 last editicm of tlio 
book uontiiincii many emendatwm, 
i^ieMatOr (e'lnend-rit-er), Uiie who 
emends; one who corrects or improves by 
reTiwring faults or errors, or byjmri'ecting 
corrupt featliiigs in a book or writing. 
EmeKdatOiy (e-mend'a-to-ri), a. Contribut- 
ing to emendation or correction, 'hnienda- 
torn criticism.’ Johns(m._ 

Emendicate t (e-men'di-kat), r.t. pret. * pp. 
ememlwated; ppv. ernenduMtvng. (L.emen- 
dwo, emeiidicattcm—e, and mendious, a 
beggar.] To beg. Cnckerani. 

Emerald (e'me-rald), n [Fr. imemude; 
comp. Sp. esMemlda, It. nmeraldo; from 
L. mnaragdm, dr. smaragdos; Skr. mam- 
kata.] 1. A precious stone wlio.se colours 
are a pure lively green, varying to a pale, 
yellowish, bluish, or grass green. The pri- 
mary form of the crystal is a hexagonal 
prism, which is often variously modifled. 
It is a little harder that} quartz, becomes 
electric by friction, is often transparent, 
sometimes only translucent, and before tlia 
Wow-pipe is fusible into a whitish enamel 
or glass. Emerald is composed of 67 to 68 
per cent, of silica, l.'i to 18 of alumina, 12 to 
14 of gliioina, and minute quantities of per- 
oxide'of iron, lime, and oxide of chromium, 
the colour being clue to the last element. 
The finest emeralds eome from South Ame- 
rica, where they occur in veins traversing 
clay-slate, hornblende .slate, and granite. 
The emerald and the beryl are vai'ieties of 
the same species, the former including the 
transparent green specimens, the latter 
those of other colours.— 2. A variety of print- 
ing type intermediate between minion and 
nonpareil.— 3. In 7jer. the green tincture in 
coat armour; vert. 

Emerald (e'me-rald), a. l. Of a bright 
green, like emerald. 

That vast expanse of emerald meadow. Macaulay, 

2. Printed with the size of type known as 
emerald: as, an emerald editim.--Ememld 
Isle, Ireland: so called from its bright green 
verdure. The terra is said to have been first 
applied to it by Dr. Dreunan about 1796, in 
his poem called ‘Erin’. 

Emerald Copper (e'me-rald kop-pCr), n. In 
niinerak the popular name of dioptase. 
E merald Green (eTne-rald gren), n. A dur- 
able pigment of a vivid light-green colour, 
prepared from the arseniate of copper, used 
both in oil and water-colour painting. It is 
also called Miiis-grem, Seheale’a Green. 
Imerant (e'me-rant), «. Emerald. [Scotch.] 
As still was her look, and as still was her e’e, 

As the stillness that lay on the emsraiii lea. Hogg. 

Emeratlde, t n. The emerald. Spenser. 
Emerge (e-merj'), v.i. pret. & pp. emerged; 
ppr. emerging, [i. emergo — c, out, and 
■mergo, to plunge.] 1. To rise out of a fluid 
or other covering or surrounding substance; 
as, to emerge from the water or from the 
ocean. "Thetis . . . mejpini; from the deep.' 
Eryden.—Z. To issue; to proceed from. 

The rays emerge out of the surface of the prism. 

jVewlon, 

8. To reappear after being eclipsed; to leave 
the sphere of the obscuring object; as, the 
sun is said to emerge Avhen the moon ceases 
to obsciu-e its light; the satellites of Jupiter 
. enMope when they appear beyond the limb 
of the planet.— 4. To rise out of a state of 
depression or obscurity; to rise into view; 
to come to notice; to come up; as, to 
emerge from poverty or obscurity; to emerge 
from the gloom of despondency; a question 
here emerges. ‘Those who hme emerged 
from very lo%v classes of society.’ Bwlce. 
Then from ancient gloom emerged 
A rising world. Tkamson. 

Emergence (e-merj'ons), n. I. 'The act of 
rising out of a fluid or other covering, or 
suiToimding matter. 

We have read of a tyrant, who tried to prevent the 
of murdered bodies. Sir T, Srormie. ■ 

2. The act of rising or starting into view; 

. the act of issuing from or quitting. 

The white colour of all refracted light, at its first 
emergence, ... is compounded of various colours. 

Newton. 

Emergency (e-mOrj'en-si), n. 1. Same as 
Emergence (which see). Boyle.— % Sudden 
occasion ; unexpected casualty; unforeseen 
occurrence. 

Most of our 'rarities have been found out by casual 
emergency. Glanetille. 

3. Exigency; auy event or occasional coni- 
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bination of circumstances which calls for 
immediate action or remedy; pressing ne- 
cessity. 

In any case of emergency he would employ the 
whole weaJth ofhis empire. AadUnn. 

Emergent (e-merj'ent), a. 1. Bising out of 
a fluid or anything that covers or surrounds. 

The mountains huge appear emergent. Milton. 

2. Issuing or proceeding. ‘A necessity 

a ent from the things themselves.’ 

3. Eisiug into view, notice, or hon- 
our. 

The man that is once hated is not easily emergent. 

B, yonson, 

4. Coming suddenly; sudden ; casual; unex- 
pected; hence, calling for immediate action 
01 ' remedy; urgent; pressing. 

She (Queen Elizabeth) composed certain prayers 
herself, upon occasions. Bacon. 

—Emergent year, the epoch or date whence 
any people begin to compute their time; as, 
our emergent year is the year of the birth 
of Christ. [Bare.] 

Emergently (e-merj'ent-li), adv. By emerg- 
ing. 

Emergentness (e-m6rj'ent-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being emergent. [Bare.] 
Enieril (e'me-ril), n, 1. A glazier’s diamond. 
2. [Emery. 

Emerited (e-me'rit-ed), a. Allowed to have 
done suifioient public service. ‘ Emerited 
and well-deseiwing seamen.’ Evelyn. 
Emeritus (e-me'rit-us), a. [L. emeritus, one 
who has served out his time -c, out, and 
I meraor, meritus, to merit, earn, serve.] 
1. Originally, a teim applied to a soldier or 
other public functionary of ancient Eome 
who had served out his time and retired 
from the public service. —2. Allowed to have 
done suflieient public service; discharjfed 
from the performance of public duty with 
honour, on account of infirmity, age, or long 
service; as, a professor cmerit%is. 

Emeritus (e-me'rit-us), n. pi. Emeriti (e- 
me'rit-i). 1. A soldier or other public func- 
tionary of ancient Rome who had served 
out his time and retired from service. Such 
servants were entitled to some remuneration 
resembling our half-pa 3 \ Hence— 2. One 
who has been honourably discharged from 
public service or from a public office, as a 
university or college. 

Emerods,Emeroids(e'me-rodz,e'me-roidz), 
n. pi. [Corrupted from hemorrhoids (which 
see).] HemoiThoids; livid, painful, and 
bleeding tubercles about the amis; piles. 

The Lovd will smite thee . . , with the fw/ffrorfd*. 

Deut. xxviii. 27. 

Emersed (e-m6rst0, a. In dot. standing out 
of or raised above water. 

Emersion (e-mer'shon),M. [From L. emergo, 
emersum. See Emeege,] 1. 'The act of 
rising out of a fluid or other covering or 
surrounding substance; the act of coming 
foi’th to view; as, emersion from water; 
emersion from obscurity. ‘Emersion, upon 
the stage of authorship.’ Be Quineey.— 
2. In astron. the reappearance of a heavenly 
body after an eclipse or occultation; as, the 
emersion of the moon from the shadow of 
the earth; the emersion of a star from be- 
hind the moon; also, the time of-reappear- 
anoe. 

Emery (e'me-ri),n. [Fr. 4meri, O.Fr. esmeril, 
from It. smeriglio, which is from Gr. smyris, 
smiris, smeris, from smau, to rub.] An 
amorphous variety of corundum and sap- 
phire, found massive, compact, or finely 
granular, its colour varying from a deep 
gray to a bluish or blackish gray, sometimes 
brownish. It is extensively used in the arts 
for grinding and polishing metals, hard 
stones, and glass. Lapidaries cut ordinary 
gems on their wheels by sprinkling them 
with the moistened powder of emery. It is 
employed by opticians in smoothing the sur- 
face of the finer kinds of glass, preparatory 
to their being polished; by cutlers and other 
manufacturers of ii'onand steel instruments; 
by stone-cutters in the polishing of marble; 
and by locksmiths, glaziers, and numerous 
other artisans. Its composition is alumina 
82, oxide of iron 10, silica 6, lime IJ. 'Tile 
emery of commerce comes chiefly from the 
Isle of JIaxos. 

Emery-cloth, Emery-paper (em'o-ri-kloth, 
om'e-ri-pa-p6r), n. Oloth or paper which 
has been first covered with a thin coating 
of glue and then dusted with emery powder 
by means of a sieve,, used for polishing. 
Bazor-strop paper is made by mixing the 
finest emery powder and a little finely pow- 
dered glass with paper pulp and making it 
into sheets in the ordinary way. 
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Emesis (em'e-sis), 51. [See Emetic.] In. mcd. 
a vomiting; discharge from the stomach by 
the mouth. 

Emetic, Emetical (e-met'lk, e-met'ik-al), a. 
[Gr. cmeWcos, from emeu, to vomit. See 
Vomit.] In 7md. inducing to vomit; ex- 
citing the stomach to discharge its contents 
by the mouth. 

Emetic (e-met'ik), n. A medicine that pro- 
vokes vomiting. 

Emetically (e-met'ik-al-li)_, adv. In such a 
manner as to excite vomiting. 

Emetin, Emetine (era 'e-tin), n. [See 
Emetic.] An alkaloid discovered by Pelle- 
tier in ipecacuanha, and forming its active 
principle. It is white, pulverulent, and 
bitter; easily soluble in hot water and 
alcohol, and intensely emetic. 
Emeto-cathartic (e'me-to-ka-thiir'tik), a. 
In med. noting medicines which produce 
vomiting and purging at the same time. 
Emetology (e-me-tol'o-ji), n. [Gr. emetos, 
vomiting, and logos, discourse.] A treatise 
on vomiting and on emetics. 
Emetomorphia (e'me-to-mor"fi-a), n. In 
med. moi'phia less an atom of water— a 
strong emetic. 

Emeu, Emew (e'mfi), n. See Emu. 

Emeute (a-mCt or e-mut'), n. [Fr. imeiUe, 
from L. e, out, and moveo, motum, to move. ] 
A seditious commotion; a riot; a tumult; 
an outbreak. 

Emfortli, t prep. Even witii. —Emforth my 
might, even with my might; with all my 
power. — Emforth my wit, to the utmost of 
my understanding. Chaucer. 

Emicant (em'ik-ant), a. [L. emieans, emi- 
cantis, ppr.' of emico. See Emicatioe.] 
Beaming forth; sparkling; flying off; issuing 
rapidly. ‘ Wliieh emicant did this and that 
way dart.’ Blaolmnore. [Bare.] 

Emicatiou (em-i-ka'shon), 5i. [I. emieatio, 
a springing fortli, from emico, emicatum, to 
spring forth, to appear quickly— c, out, and 
mice, to quiver, to sparkle.] A sparkling; 
a flying off in small particles, as from heated 
iron or fermenting liquors. ‘Elnillition, 
with noise and ewiicaffow.’ Sir T. Browne. 
Emlction (e-mik'shon), n. [L. e, out, and 
minctio, mietio, a making water, from mingo, 
minotum, mictum, to make water.] 1. The 
discharging of urine.— 2. 'VVhat is voided by 
the urinary passages; urine. 

Emictory (e-mik'to-ri), a. Diuretic; that 
promotes the flow of urine. 

Emictory (e-mik'to-ri), n. A diuretic; a 
medicine which promotes the discharge of 
urine. 

Emigrant (em'i-grant), a. [See Emigeate.] 
1. Bemoving from one place or country to 
another distant place, with a view to reside; 
as, an emigrant family.— 2. Pertaining : to 
emigration or an emigrant; as, an emigrant 
ship. 

Emigrant (em'i-grant), n. One who removes 
his habitation, or quits one country or region 
to settle in anothei’. 

Emigrate (em'i-grat), v.i. pret. A pp, emi- 
grated; ppv. emigrating. IB. emiyro, enii- 
gratum, to remove, to emigrate— e, out, and 
migro, to migrate.] To quit one country, 
state, or region and settle in another; to 
remove from one countiy or state to another 
for the purpose of residence; as, Europeans 
emigrate to America; the inhabitants of 
New England emigrate to the Western 
States. ‘Forced to emigrate in a body to 
America.’ Macaulay. 

Emigratet (e-mi'grat), a. Wandering; rov- 
ing. 

But let our souls emigrate meet, 

And in abstract embraces greet. Gayion. 

Emigration (em-i-gra'shon),w. l. Departure 
of inhabitants from one country or state to 
another for the purpose of residence, as 
from Europe to America, or from the Atlan- 
tic States of America to the Western.— 2. A 
body of emigrants; as, the Irish emigration. 
Emigration-agent (em-i-gra'shon-a-j ent), n. 
An agent whose ofiice it is to promote or 
facilitate emigration, or to assist emigi’ants. 
Emigrational (em-i-gra'shon-al), a. Belat- 
ing to emigration. 

Emigrationist (em-i-gra'shon-i,st), n. An 
advocate for, or promoter of emigration. : , 
Emlgrator (em'i-grat-er), ti. An emigrant. 
;[Bare.] 

Emigre (a-me-gra), n. [Fr.] An emigrant; 
one of the old French nobles who became 
refugees during the revolution which com- 
menced in 1789. 

Emilian (e-mil'i-an), a. [From the Boman 
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Vi‘t Kini’i‘ 1 , iiti txtfiii'i'iU nf thu Via Ha- 
miuia, ttliich iravci'A'il tin; lioart, uf ('ii;al- 
piiic- (faiil-l A tenii aiiiiliial t(| ct-rtaiii 
italiaii iir<iviiK'i‘s ajni'.'Xail to tlie Kiiisi.loui 
«)f ?!iii’ilinia in 1300. They comiiri.'ieil tlio 
Horthern part of tlto states of the i'hiu'ch 
(linmaitna), and the Dudiies of Aiodena and 
I'armal 

.Eminence (cm'in-ens), n. [Fr. emviience; L. 
eunnentia. See .EMINENT.] 1. A rising 
'tnaiiK!: aJiill of moderate elevation above 
ttie adjacent ground. 

Th*^ teinpie of tiouoiir ou.ght to be sefited ori an 

eminsn^s. 

2. A part rising or projecting beyond the 
rest or above the surface; something pro- 
tuberant or i)roininent; a projection; a pro- 
minence. 

Tlitjy iim.5t be smooth, almost imperceptible to the 
toiir.li, anti wielioiit eitiier eminence or cavitie,s. 

Dryden. 

An devated situation among men; a place 
nr station above men in general, eitlier in 
rank, oiiice, or celebrity ; hi.gh rank ; dis- 
tinction; celebrity; fame; preferment; con- 
spicuousne,ss. 

Where men cannot arrive at eminence, religion 
niav make compensation by teaching content. 

Tillotson. 

High on a throne of royal state ... 

Satan exalted s.at, by merit raised 

To that bad Milton. 

4. Supreme degree. 

Whatever pure tliou in the body enjoyhst, 

And pure thou wert created, vve enjoy , 

In eminence. Milton. 

5. t Particular notice; distinction; reverence. 

Present him eminence both with eye and tongue. 

Bhak. 

a A title of honour given to cardinals and 
others. ‘Hi,s Eminence was indeed very 
fond of his poet.’ iTwrd.— SXN. Height, 
elevation, projection, prominence, distinc- 
tion, celebrity, fame. 

Sininency (em'in-en-si), n. Same as Emin- 
ence, but more rarely used. 

Mountains abound with different vegetables, every 
vertex or eminency affordin.g new kinds. Ray. 

These two were men of eminency, of learning as 
wall as piety. Kp. Stillinyjlcet. 

The late most grievous crueltie.s and most bloody 
slaughters perpetrated upon the inhabitents of the 
v.alley.s of Piedmont, within the Duke of Savoy's do- 
miiiioiis, occasioned the writing of tlie inclosed letters 
to his majesty, and these other to your emBtency. 

Milton. 

Eminent (em'in-ent), a. [Fr.. Eminent, L. 
eminem, eminentis, from emineo—e, out, 
and minco, to project, to jut.] 1, Promi- 
nent; standing out above other things; 
liigh; lofty. ‘A very eminent promontory.’ 
Evelyn. 

Tlie thought of death being .nlways eminent. 
Immovable and dreadful iii your life. 

E. B. Bmvninp'. 

2. Exalted in rank; high in office or public 
e.stiraiition; dignified; conspicuous; remark- 
ahlo; distinguished; as, an eminent station 
in society; an eminent historian or poet. 

Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for 
being’ emnient. Swift 

These objections, thong'h sanctioned by emzne^ti 
names, originate, we venture to say, in profound 
ignorance of the art of poetry. Macaulay, 

S.t Imminent— Hniinc-nf domain. See Do- 
main.— Syn. High, lofty, elevated, exalted, 
distinguished, remarkable, conspicuous,pro- 
minent, famous, illustrious. 

Eminential (em-in-en'ishi-al), a. In alg. 
a terra applied to an artificial kind of equa- 
tion, which contains another eminently. 
Eminently (em'in-ent-li), adv. l. In a high 
degree; in a degree to attract observation; 
in a degree to he conspicuous and distin- 
guished from ottiers; as, to he eminently 
learned or useful.— 2. In philos. virtually; 
notfonnally. 

Emir, Emeer (e'mir or e-merO, n. [Ar. amir, 
a commander; umara, princes, governors, 
from mnara, Heb. dmcir, to command.] 
The title given by Mohammedans in the 
East and in the north of Africa to all inde- 
Iiendent chiefs. When associated with other 
words it denotes the heads of certain depart- 
ments in ’Turkey. Thus the califs style them- 
selves Emir-al jlfwmenm. Prince of the Faith- 
ful ; Emir-al Omrah, Prince of Princes, is 
the title of the governors of the different 
provinces; JSmir-Afc/zw, Master of the Horse; 
Emir- A Urn, Standard-bearer; 

Surveyor of Markets; Emir-Hadji, Deader 
of the caravans of pilgrims to Mecca. The 
title is also given in Turkey to all the real 
or supposed descendants of Mohammed, 
through his daughter Fatimah. 

Emissary (em'is-sa-ri), n. [L. enmmriv.s. 
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from erniito, emismm, to send out— c, out, 
and niUto, to send; Fr. tmU.'iairc.J 1. A 
pt-i-.viiii sent on ainissiou; a mis.sionary; pur- 
tienlarly, a iierson sent on a piriviite message 
01 ' hu.sines.«; a secret agent, einploye<l to 
sound or ascertain the opiuion.s of others, 
and to spread reports or pmopagate opiniom 
favourable to hi,s employer, or designed to 
defeat tlie measures or schemes of his op- 
posers or foes. 

If one of the four Gospels be genuine, we have in 
that one strong reason to believe tint we possess the 
accounts which the original emissaries of the religion 
delivered. Paley. 

Buzzing emissaries fill the ears 

Of iisteiiing crowds with jealousies and fears. 

Dryden. 

2. An outlet for water; a channel by which 
water is drawn from a lake; as, the emissary 
of the Alban lake. — 3. In anat. tliat which 
emits or sends out; a vessel through which 
excretion takes place; an excretory; chleliy 
used in the plural.— Spy, Emissary. A spy 
is one who enters an enemy’s camp or ter- 
ritories to learn the condition of the enemy; 
an emissary may he a secret agent employed 
not only to detect the schemes of an oppos- 
ing party, but to influence their councils. 
A spy in war must be concealed, or he suffers 
death; an emissary may in some cases be 
known as the agent of an advereary without 
incurring similar hazai'd. Goodrich. 
Emissary (em'is-sa-ri), a. 1. Exploring; sp.v- 
ing. ‘ y our emissary eye.’ B. Jomon.— 2. In 
anat. conveying excretions; excretory; as, 
emvisary vessels. 

EmiSSarysMp (em'is-sa-ri-ship), n. The 
office of an emissary. B. Jomon. 

Emission (e-mi'shon), n. [L. emissio, from 
emitto, emissum, to send out,] 1. The act 
of sending or throwing out; as, the emission 
of light from the sun or other luminous 
body; the emission of odours from plants; 
the emissum of heat from a fire; the emis- 
sio?i of steam from a boiler.— 2. That which 
is sent or thrown out. — 3. In finance, the 
issuing or putting into cii-oulation of bills, 
bank-notes, shares, &c. ; the number or 
quantity so sent out at once; issue; as, the 
first or second, mfeaifm of notes. — Themy of 
cmi.ss ion, the coipuscuZaj* t/ieory, propounded 
by Newton for e^laining the nature and 
plienomena of light. According to this 
theory the sun, and all other luminous bo- 
dies, have the proper^ of sending forth, or 
emittimj, in all directions, exceedingly min- 
ute particles of their substance in right 
lines, with prodigious velocity, and these 
particles falling upon the eye, produce the 
sensation of vision. See Light, IIsbcia- 
TOKY THEOEY. 

Emissitioust (e-mis-si'shus), a. [L. ernissi- 
tius, sent out, prying about, from emitto, 
emissum, to send out.] Looking ornaiiowly 
examining; prying. 

Malicious mass-priest, cast back those emissitioas 
eyes to your own infamous chair of Rome. 

Bp. Hall. 

Emissive (S-mis'iv), a. 1. Sending out; emit- 
ting. Brooke. —2. Pertaining to the theoiyof 
emission for explaining light. See imder 
Emission. ‘The emissive or corpuscular 
theory.’ G. Grove, 

Emissory (e-mis'o-ri), a. [L. emitto, emu- 
sum, to send out— e, out, and mttto, to send.] 
Sending or conveying out; emissive: speci- 
fically, in anat. and^Aysfot. an epithet some- 
times applied to ducts which convey fluids 
Out of the body, especially to certain veins; 
emissary; excretory. 

Emit _(e-mit'), uf. pret. & pp. emitted; ppr. 
emitting. [L. emitto— e, out, and mitto, to 
send,] 1. To send forth; te throw or give 
out; to vent; as, fire emits heat and smoke; 
boiling water emits steam; the sun and moon 
emit light. ‘While yon sun emits his rays 
divine. ’ Mickle.— 2,. To let fly; to dischaige; 
to dartor shoot; as, toemit an arrow. [Bare.] 
Lest, wrathful, the far-shooting god 
Emit bis fatal arrows. Prior. 

8. To issue forth, aa an order or decree; to 
issue for circulation, as notes or bills of 
credit. ‘No state shall emit hills of credit,' 
Constitution of United States. 

That a citation be valid, it ought to be emitted by 
thejudge’s authority. . Ayliffe. 

— To emit a declaration, in Scots criminal 
lato,_ in the case of a person suspected of 
having committed a crime, to give an ac- 
count of himself before amagistrate, usually 
the sheriff, which account is taken down in 
writing and made use of at the trial of the 
accused. 

Eraittent (e-mit'ent), a. Sending out; emit- 
ting. Boyle. [Bare.] 


Emmantlet (mn-man'tl), r. t. [ I’relix ciu- for 
en, iuul mantle.] 1. To cover :»« with a 
mantle: to envelop; to protect. 

The world, and this, whicli by anntlier name men 
liave tliciuglit good to c.ill lie;iveii (under die pour- 
prise ,ind bending cope wliereof all tliingH are em- 
mantifd and covered). Holland. 

2, To place round, by way of fortification; 
to construct as a defence. 

Besides tlie walls that lie caused to be Iniilt and 
emmantted other towns. Holland, 

Emmarblet (em-miir'bl), uf. [Prefix em for 
cn, and warble.] To bestow or Invest with 
the qu.alities of marble; to liarden or render 
cold. ‘ Tliou do-st eni'inarhle the proud hcai't. ’ 
S%mmr. Written also Emnu.rblo. 
Emmenagogic (em-men'a-goj"ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to an emmenagogiie; promoting 
the menstrual discharge. 

Emmenagogue (em-men'a-gog), n. [Or. 
ernmnna, the meibses— cm for en, in, me%i, 
menos, montli, and ayf>, to lead, to drive.] 
A medicine that promotes or is supposed to 
promote the menstrual discharge. 
Emmenological ( em-men'o-ldj"ik-al ), a. 
[Gr. emmina, the menses, and lo(io.% di.s- 
course.] Inmed. relating or pertaining to 
menstruation. 

Emmenology (em-men-ol'o-ji), n. [Qr. ern- 
rnenia, menstrual discliarges, and logos, dis- 
course.] A treatise on menstruation. 
Emmet (era'met), n. [A. Sax. mmette, mmet, 
O.E. ernat, arnet, amt, and finally ant; pro- 
bably of same root as G, ernsig, constant, 
sedulous, diligent; amezszi.anant; leel. amr, 
labour, exertion. Corap. aunt.iiomL.aniita.] 
An ant or pismire. 

The parsiinonious emmet provident 

Of future. Milton, 

Emmewt (em-mu'), v. t. [Prefix eni for c n, in, 
and mevj.] To confine in a mew or cage; to 
mew; to coop up; to cause to shrink out of 
sight. 

This outw.ird sainted deputy. 

Whose .settled visage and deiiberate ivord, 

Nips youth i’ the bud, and follies clotli cmmcTa, 

As falcon doth a fowl, is yet a devil. Shak. 

Emmovet (em-mov'), v.t pret. & pp. em- 
moved; ppr. ernmomng. [For eriiove (which 
see).] To move; to rouse; to excite. ‘Him 
high courage did emmove.' Spenser. 
Emollescence (e-mol-les'sens), n. [L. e, and 
mollesoo, incept, from molleo, to be soft, 
from mollis, soft.] That degree of softness 
in a body beginning to molt whicli alters its 
shape; the first or lowest degree of fusi- 
bility. 

Emoiliate (e-moTli-iit), v.t. pret. & pp. emol- 
liated; ppr. ernoUiating. [L. emollio, emol- 
litum—e, intens., and mollio, from mollis, 
soft, tender.] To soften ; to render effemi- 
nate, 

Emolliated by four centuries of Roman domination, 
the Belgic colonies had forgotten their pristine va- 
lour. Pinierlon. 

Emollient (e-mol'Ii-ent), a. [L. emolltens, 
emollientis, ppr. of emollio. See Emolli- 
ATE.] Softening; making supple; relaxing 
the solids. 

Barley is emollient, Arbuihnot, 

Emollient (S-mol'ii-ent), m. a medicine 
which softens and relaxes living tissues that 
are Inflamed or too tense. Emollients are 
used both intei'nally and externally; as the 
foi'mer, howevei-, consist of mucilaginous 
substances, they are generally reckoned as 
demulcents. Emollients proper are oils, 
cataplasms, fomentations, &c. 

Emollitiont (e-mol-li'shon), n. The act of 
softening or relaxing. Bacon. 

Emolument (e-mol'u-ment), n. [L, eniolu- 
mentum, & working out, from emolior, to 
move out with effort— e, and molior, to exert 
one’s self, from moles, a shapeless heavy 
mass.] 1. The profit arising from office or 
employment ; that which is received as a 
compensation for services, or which is an- 
nexed to the possession of office, as salary, 
fees, and perquisites. ‘A long and secure 
enjoyment of the emoluments of office.’ 
Bancroft.—^. Profit ; advantage; gain in 
general; that which promotes the good of 
any person or thing. 

Nothing gives greater .satisfaction than the .sense 
of having dispatched a great deal of business to the 
public emolument. Taller, 

Syn. Kerauneration, salary, income, profit, , 
advantage, gain. 

Emolumental (e-mol'u-ment"al), a. Pro- 
ducing profit; useful; profitable; advanta- 
geous. Evelyn. [Bare.] 

Emong, t Imongst, tpi'cp. Among; amongst. 
‘The fioodes emong.’ Sjtenser. 

And Cupid still them kindled lustfull fives. 

. Spenser„ ■ 
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S'inotlon (ii-nnVahon), n. [L. emniio, from 
rirtosfo, ewMum~-e, (nit, ui). mitl flfot’co, to 
movu.] A JHoviug of thu mind or soul; any 
exciteiiieiit of sensibility; a state of excited 
feeling of any kind: speeiftcally, in mental 
m'cnee, one of the threefold divisions of the 
Imman mind, tlie otiier two being voKtwn 
and inteUect. 'I’here are three kinds of 
emotion: jileasure, pain, and an excitement 
that partakes of neither, as wonder or as- 
tonishment. Pleasurable emotions have a 
healthy physical effect, .and those of pain 
an unhealthy one. Every strong feeling has 
a certain outward e.vpression. Under violent 
emotion the whole muscles of the body may 
ho affected, but in less extreme cases the 
ospressioii is confined to the three centres 
of movement of the face— the mouth, eyes, 
and nose, the fonner being the most expres- 
sive. The voice is also instinctively affected. 
.SvN. B'eeling, agitation, excitement, trepi- 
dation, tremor. 

Einotion (6-md'shon), v.t. To produce 
emotion in; to affect; to move. Sir IF. 

Emotional (e-mo'shon-al), a. Pertaining to 
or characterized by emotion: attended by 
or producing emotion; liable to emotion; as, 
memotimial temperament. ‘Manysoiences 
cannot be considered as highly touching or 
emotional’ Ruskin. 

Emotionalism (e-mo'shon-al-izm), n. The 
character of being emotional, orof being sub- 
ject to have the emotions excited; expression 
of the emotions; tendency to emotional ex- 
citement, 

Mr. Moody’s teaching is expressly intended to 
weaken and destroy this state of mind, and to glorify 
a blind, spasmodic emotionalism. Sat. Jiev. 

Emotive (e-mo'tiv), «. Emotional; indicat- 
nig or exciting emotion, Henry Brooke. 
Emotively (e-mo'tiv-li), cidv. In an emotive 
^ maimer. George Eliot. , 

Emotiveness (e-mo'tiv-nes), n. The state or 
(piality of being emotive. George Eliot. 
Emove (e-mor'), v.t. [L. emoveo, to more 
away, to agitate.] To move. Thomson. 
Empairet {em-pai''),-B.f. and i To make or 
grow worse. Spenser. 

Empaistic, Empaistic Worte (em-piist'ik, 
em-past'ik work), n. [Gr. empaiatilcS 
(teehm), the art of embossing, from empaio, 
tostampin— smforcn, in, andpflfd.to strike.] 
Anoieni inlaid work resembling the modem 
buhl; : marquetry. It consisted of pressing 
or forcing thi’eads or lines of one metal into 
another. 

Empale (em-pal'), v.t. pret. & pp. empaled; 
ppr. empaling. [Rr. -empaler, from L.I. 
impalare—h. in, mdpahis, a pale, a stake.] 
l.f To fence or fortify with stakes; to set a 
line of stakes or posts for the defence of. 

Ail tliat dwell near enemies empale villages to save 
themselves from surprise. Raleigh. 

il. To inclose ; to surround ; to shut in. 
‘Impenetrable, empal’d with circling fire.’ 
Milton. See Impale. 

Round .about lier work .she did empale 
: "Witli a fair border wrought of sundry flowers. Spenser. 

: 3. To put to death by fixing on a stake set 
upright. 

Effipalet {em-ptil'), v.t. [Prefix cm for mi, 
and pale.l To cause to grow pale. 


No hloodless malady their face. 

G. Fletcher. 

Empaled (em-pakio, p. and a. 1. Ecneod or 
, fortified with stakes; Inclosed; shut in; 
fixed on a stake.— -2. M her. a tenn applied 
to a shield in which the arms are placed 
side by side, each occupying one half. The 
shield is divided per pafe, that Is, by a line 
down the centre. The arms of Imsliand and 
wife aro placed in the fol- 
lowing manner : the hus- 
band's arms occupy the 
first or dexter half, and 
the wlfe’.s the second or 
sinister haU. If there is. a 
border within her shield, 
that part of it which 
comes next the centre line 
must be omitted, as in 
the example given, which 
would be blazoned as fol- 
lows:— Argent, a border engrailed azure, 
empaling, argent, a chevron azure between 
' three torteaux: 

Empalement (cm-pSl'ment), n. l. A fenc- 
ing, fortifying, or inclosing with stakes.— 
2. A putting to death by thrmsting a stake 
..into the body,— 3. In i>of. the calyx of a 
plant which, surrounds the other parts of 
fi'uotiftcatlon.— 4. In her. a conjunction of 



Empaled, 


coats of arms parted per pale. See Em- 
paled, 8. 

Empaimel (em-pan'el), «. [Prefix cm for 
en, wa.Apamiel.'] Alistof jurors; asinall piece 
of paper or parchment containing the names 
of the jurors summoned by the sheriff; a 
panel. 

Empaniiel (em-pan'el), v.t. Same as Im- 
pannel (which see). 

Empaimelment (em-pan'el-ment), n. Same 
as Tmpannebnent. 

Empanoply (em-pa'nO-pli), v.t. [Prefix em 
for en, and panoply."] To invest in full 
armour. ‘ Empanoplied and plumed we 
entered in.’ Tennyson. 

Emparadise (em-pa'ra-dls), v.t. Same as 
Imparadise. 

Emparchment (em-parch'ment), v.t. [Prefix 
em for r/n, and parchment.] To commit to 
writing on parchment. 

I take your Bull as an emparchmented Lie, and 
burn it. Carlyle. 

Empark (em-park'), v.t. [Prefix em for en, 
and park. ] To make a park of ; to inclose as 
with a fence. Bp. King. 

Emparlaunce t (em-parTans), n. Impar- 
lance; parley; treaty. 

■With his lord she vould emparlatmce make. 

Spenser. 

Empasm (em-pazmo, W. [Gr. empassd, to 
sprinkle.] A powder used to remove any 
disagreeable odour from the person. 
Empassion (em-pa'shon), v.t. [Em tor en, 
and ««s.n‘ow.] To move with passion; to 
affect strongly. See Impassion. 

Those sights empassion me full near. Spenser, 

Empassionate (em-pa'shon-at), a. Strongly 
affected. Spenser. 

Empaste (em-past'), v.t. [Prefix em for en, 
and paste,] Same as Impaste. 
Empatronlzet (em-pat'ron-iz), v.t. [Prefix 
em for en, and patronize,] To Invest with 
the I’ank or character of a feudal seignior. 

The ambition of the Freaich king was to empa- 
trmize himself in the duchy. Bacon. 

Empa'wn (em-pan'), v.t. [Prefix em for en, 
and pawn.] To put in pawn; to pledge ; to 
mortgage; to impawn. 

To sell, empaiwnt and alienate the estates of the 
Church. Milman. 


Empeacllt ^m-peeh'), v.t. To impeach; 
to hinder. Spenser. 

Empearl (em-pSrlO, v.t. [Prefix em for en, 
auA pearl.] Same as Impearl. 
Empeire,t».t. To impair; to hurt. Chaucer. 
Empeoplet (em-pe'pl), u«. [Prefix m for 
en, and people,] 1. To funiish with inhabi- 
tants; to people; to inhabit. ‘We know 
’tis very well empeopled.’ Sir T. Browne.— 
2. To settle as inhabitants. 

He wond’red much, and gan enquere ... 

■VVhat unknowen nation there empeopled were. 

Spenser. 

Emperess (em'per-es), n. Same as Empress. 
Emperlce,tn. Empress. Chauce-r. 
Emperill t fem-pe'ril), v.t. [Prefix em for 
en, and pe7'il.] To put in peril; to endanger. 
Spenseo'. 

Eiuperished t (em-pe'risht), a. [.See Perish.] 
Decayed. Spenser. 

Emperor (em'p6r-6r), «. tVr. ernpereur; 
L. imperator, from invpen, imperatmn, to 
commaud—fm for in, and paro, to prepare, 
to order.] The sovereign or supreme mon- 
arch of an empire; a title of dignity superior 
to that of king; as, the Empe^vr of Germany 
or of Kussia.— Pwpfe emperm", the popular 
name in Britain of a butterfiy(Apafit)’« iris). 
See Apatuba.:. . . 

Emperor-motli (em'p6r-Sr-moth), m. A 
handsome species of moth {Saturnia pa- 
vonia) found in this country. 

Emperorship (em'p6r-m'-ship), w. The rank, 
office, or power of an emperor, 

They went and put him (Napoleon) there; they and 
Fraiiceat large. Chief-consulship, Emperorship, vic- 
tory over Europe. Carlyle. 

Empery (em'pe-ri), n. Empire; power. 
‘Her emperp of joys.’ JCeafs. [Poetical, j 
1 rose, as if he were my king indeed, 

And then sit down, in trouble at myself, 

And straggling for my woman’s evipery. 

E. B. Browning. 

Empetracese (om-pe-tra'se-e), 'A. pi. [Gr. 
empetros, growing on rocks; (to) ernpetron, 
a rock-plant—em for cw, on, and pefros, 
a rock.] A smaU nat. order of thalami- 
florous exo^ns, related to Euphorbiaceaj. 
They consist of heath-liJee, small acrid 
plants, with minute, usually dimeious, 
flowers, and_ a fruit fleshy and lierricd. 
Empetrum nigrum, fixe crake-berryor crow- 
berry,, grows wild on the monntalnons 
heaths of England and Scotland. 


Emphasis (em'fa-siii), «.; pi. Emphases 
(em'fa-sez). [Gr. emphasis, implied or sug- 
gested meaning, from emphainO, to let a 
tiling be seen in, to indicate— em foren, and 
phaino, to show.] 1. In rhet. a paiticular 
stress of utterance or force of voice given 
to the words or parts of a discourse whose 
signification the speaker intends to impress 
specially upon his audience; a distinctive 
utterance of words, specially significant, 
with a degree and kind of stress suited to 
convey their meaning in the best manner. 

The province of e?nphizsts is so much more im- 
portant than, accent that the customary seat of the 
latter is changed when the claims of emphasis 
require it. E, Porter, 

2. A peculiar impressiveness of expression or 
weight of thought; iinpressivene.ss ; vivid- 
ness; as, to dwell on a subject with great 
emphasis. 

External objects stand before us . . . in all the life 
and emphasis of extension, figure and colour. 

Sir Hamilton, 

Emphasize (em'fa-siz), v.t. pret. & iip. 
emphasized; ppr. emphasizing. To utter or 
pronounce with a particular or more for- 
cible stress of voice; to lay stress upon; to 
render emphatic; as, to emphasize a ivord. 
Emphatic, Emphatieal (em-fat'ik, em-fat'- 
ik-al), a. Eequiring emphasis; hai’ing 
emphasis ; significant ; forcible ; strong ; 
expressive. ‘Emphatieal colours.’ Boyle. 

The expression is emphatieal, Hurd, 
Syn. Eorcible, earnest, impressive, ener- 
getic, striking. 

Emphatically (em-fatTk-al-li),«di). l. With 
emphasis; strongly; forcibly; in a striking 
manner. 

He was emphatically a popular writer. Macatilay. 
2.t Accordmg to appearance; according to 
impression produced. 

Be fcaken emphatically, that is, not really, but in 
appearance. Sir T. Browne. 

Emphaticalness (em-fat'ik-al-nes), a. State 
of being emphatieal. [Hare.] 

Emphlysis (em'fli-.sis), n. [Gr. an, in or 
, upon, and phlysis, a vesicular tumour, an 
eruption.] In mod. a vesicular tumour or 
eruption, proceeding from an internal and 
febrile affection, including miliary fever, 
thrush, cow-pox, water-pox, pemplilgus, 
and erysipelas. 

Emphractic (em-fi’ak'tik), a. [L. emphx-ae- 
ticus; Gr. eynphraktikos, obstructing, from 
emph’asso, to block up. ] In yned. having 
the quality of closing the pores of the skin. 
Emphractic (em-frakTik), 7i. A medicine 
which, applied to the skin, shuts up the 
pores. 

Emphrensy (em-fren'zi), v. t. [Prefix e»i for 
071, and ph7'ensy.] To make frenzied; to 
madden. [B,are.] 

Is it a ravenous beast, a covetous oppressour? Ms 
tooth like a mad dog’s envenomes and e7nphre7tsies„ 
Bp, Hall, 

Emphyma (em'fi-ma), a. [Gr. ca, and 
phyo, to produce.] In path, a tumour, in- 
cluding the sarcomatous, the encysted, and 
the bony species. 

Emphysema, Emphysem(em-fl-se'ma,em'- 
fl-sem), A. [Gr. e7nphyse7nu, from auphij- 
sao, to inflate.] In med. any white, crepi- 
tant, shining, elastic, indolent tumour of 
the integuments, caused by the introduc- 
tion of air into the cellular tissue. Injuries 
of the larynx, trachea, or lungs, fractures 
of the ribs, or wounds penetrating the chest, 
are the most frequent causes of emphysema, 
which is o-wing to the air escaping from the 
air-passages, and insinuating itself into the 
cellular tissue surrounding the wound. 
Emphysematmis, Emphysematose (em- 
fl-sem’at-us, ein-fl-sem'at-os), a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to emphysema; swelled; bloated.— 2. In 
hot. bladdery; resembling a bladder. 
Emphyteusis (em-fl-tu'si.s), a. [Gt., from 
emphytcuo, to ingraft— cm for ca, in, and 
phyteuG, to plant. ] In ouiil laic, a contract by 
which houses or lands are given for ever or : 
for a long term on condition of their being, 
improved and a smaU annual rent paid to 
the grantor. 

Emphyteutic (em-fl-tu'tik), a. [See above.] 
Pertaining to emphyteusis; held by the ten- 
ure of emphyteusis; as, einphyteutic lands; 
emphyteutic tenure. Blackstone. 
Emphyteuticary (em-fl-tu'ti-ka-ri), a. In 
civil htu, one who holds lands by emphy- 
teusis, 

Empidse (emp'i-dS), a. fit. [Gr. empfe, 
a gnat, and eidos, resemblance.] A group 
of dipterous: Insects, which are at the, same 
time vegetable-feeders and camivorous, 
preying on other insects^ as ephemeral, pliry- 
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fiimluriiic!, *<■., which th(3y seize 
Wii-ii ll,vi!i'j-. Tiicy niiiy Is.' seen in sreat 
liki‘ snat-s, flyiti'.!: iilioiit water in 
iiiie Htnunier evenin;,'.-'. Kinpis, the typiwl 
t'ernis, euntains over thirty known species. 
Empierce, t Empierset (ein-pers'), v.t [Pre- 
ilv i’lii fin-eu, in, aiidyn'crcc.] To pierce into; 
tit pi ill trate. 

lie striiko <io hitijely with hia borrowtJ blade, 

Tliat it ehipicfat the Pagan'.i; burganet. Spenser'. 

Erapigllt t (ein-pitO, 1>- “■ [Prefix em, 

111,1111(1 fixed.] Fixed. ‘Three bodies 
in one waste emjnght.’ Spomer. 

Exaplxe (em'pir), n. [Fr. , from L. imperium. 
See Ejiperoe.] 1. Supreme power in gov- 
eniing: supreme cioiiiinion ; sovereignty; 
imperial power. ‘ The care that yokes with 
empire.' Tennyson. 

Wtiiitwanl tlie course of empire takes its way. 

Bp. Berkeley. 

2. The territory, region, or countries under 
the jiiriadietion and dominion of an emperor 
or other powerful sovereign; usually a ter- 
ritory of greater extent than a kingdom, 
yvliicii may be, and often is, a territory of 
small extent; thus we say, the Kussian Eni- 
pire; the German Empire; the British Em- 
pire.~B. The population of an empire. 

Bury the Great Duke witli an empire's lamentation. 

7'e7inyson. 

4. Supreme control; governing influence; 
rule; sivay; as, the empire of reason or of 
truth. 

Trade’s proud empirehaste^ to swift decay. Tohnsm. 

—Empire State, in the United States, the 
State of New York, so called from the en- 
terprise of its people, its wealth, popula- 
tion, extent of canals, railroads, &c.—Em- 
pire City, New York, as being the capital of 
the Empire State.— Si’N. Sway, dominion, 
rule, reign, sovereignty, government. 
Empiric (em-pi'rik), n. [L. empirious; Gr. 
empeirilcos, experienced— mi, iu, and pieira, 
a trial.] 1. One who relies only on experi- 
ence and observation, as opijosed to theoiy 
based on soieutitlc conclusions. 

Among the Greek physicians, those who founded 
their practice on experience called theniselve.s eiii- 
piries! those who relied on theory, snethadists; and 
those who held a middle cour.se, dogmatists. 

Fleming. 

Spedlflcally— 2. A physician who enters on 
practice without a regular profe,ssional edu- 
cation, and. relies on success from his own 
experience. Hence— 8. A ciuack; an igno- 
rant pretender to medical skill; a charlatan. 
‘Swallow down opinions as people do em- 
,jn’n'c’» pills.’ Locke. 

fenpiric, Empirical (em-pi'rik, em-pi'rik- 
al), a. 1. Pertaining, to experiments or expe- 
rience; depending upon the observation of 
phenomena. 

In philosophical langu.age the terra empirical 
means simply what belongs to or is the product of 
experience or observation. Sir W. Hamilton, 

According to some aceept.ations of the word meta- 
physical, which seem to make it synonymous with 
transcendental, and referable solely to the operations 
of pure reason, to tlie rejection of whatever is founded 
on experiment, none of Hume's works are properly 
metaphysical; .md by the very foundation he has 

5. dven to his philosophy, he has made it empirical, 
and consequently not metaphysical, y. H. Burton, 

Now liere again we may observe the error into 
which Locke was led by confounding the cause of 
our ideas with their occasion. There can be no 
idea,heargues,pr(ortoexperience; granted. . There- 
fore he concludes the mind previous to it is, as it 
s'itso, a tabula mw, owing every notion which it 
gains primarily to an empirical source. J. D. Morell. 

2. Versed in experiments; wt empiric 
alchemist.— 3. Known only by experience; 
derived from experiment; depending upon 
experience or observation alone, without 
due regard to science and theory; as, cm- 
piric skill: empiric remedies. 

Empirically {em-pi'rik-al-li), adv. By expe- 
riment; according to experience; witliout 
science; in the manner of quack-s. 
Empiricism (em-pi'ri-sizm), n. 1. The qua- 
lity or method of being empirical; reliance 
on experience and observation rather than 
on theory.- 2. The practice of medicine 
founded on experience and neglecting the 
aid of science; hence, quackery; the preten- 
sions of an ignorant man to medical skill. 

; , Shudder to destroy life, eitlier by the naked knife, 
or by the surer and safer medium of empiricism. 

Dwight. 

Empiricistt (em-pi'ri-sist), n. An empiric. 
Empiricutic t(em-pi'ri-ku"tik), a. Empirical. 
The most sovereign prescription in Galen is but 
smpirientic. Shah. 

Emplacement t (em-plas'ment), n. [Fr.] 
Place; ground; site, as of a buildmg. Arun- 


Emplastert (em-plas'ter),M. [Gr. emplmtron 
~ emplasto-H, a plaster, from emplastos, 
daubed over— em for e», in, on, andjjtosd, 
to mould, to form.] A plaster. Wiseman. 

Emplastert (em-plas'tor), r.f. To cover with 
or as with a plaster. Chaucer. 

Emplastic (em-plas'tik), a. [Gr. emplastHm. 
See Plastek, P hASTiC.] Viscous; glutinous; 
adhc.sive; fit to be apiilied as a plaster; as, 
miplaRtic applications. 

Emplastic (em-plas'tik), n. In mod. a con- 
stipating medicine. 

Erapleadt (cm -pled'), v. t. [Prefix cm for en, 
in, anclpfend.] To charge with a crime; to 
accuse; to implead, 

Eraplecton, Empleetum (em-plek'ton, em- 
plek'tum), n. [Gr. emplnkton (L. empleetum), 
from emplektos, interwoven, from empleko, 
to weave in— cm for en, in, and pleko, to 
weave.] In arch, a method of building in use 



among the Greeks andEomans, in which the 
outside surfaces on both sides were fonned 
of ashlar laid in regular courses, and the cen- 
tral space between them filled in with rubble- 
work, layers of cross stones being placed at 
intervals in regular courses, and of sulfl- 
cient size to act as girders to hind the whole 
together. Sometimes eiToneously written 
Empleation. 

Emplie.tr.t. To infold; to involve. Chaucer. 
Emploret (em-pl6i-'),u.f. To implore. Mar- 
ston. 

Employ (em-ploi'), v.t. [Fr. employer; I. 
implieo, to enfold. Involve, engage— in, and 
piioo, to fold. See Ply.] l.t To inclose; to 
infold. Chaucer.— % To occupy the time, 
attention, and labour of; to keep busy or at 
work; to use; as, we employ our hands in 
labour; we employ our heads or faculties in 
study or thought; the attention is employed 
when the mind is fixed or occupied upon an 
object. 

This is a day in which the thoughts of our country- 
men ought to be employed on seriou.s subjects. 

Addisojt. 

Sometimes used without an expressed object. 
Come, when no graver cares employ. 

God-father, come and see your hoy. Tennyson., 

3. To use as an instrument or means; as, 
we cmploiy pens in writing; we employ 
medicines in curing diseases. 

The cleanly cheese-press she could never turn. 

Her awkward fist did ne’er employ the clium. Gay, 

4. To use as materials in forming anything. 

Thou shalt not destroy the trees, and thou shalt 
not cut tlieiu down to employ them in the siege. 

Deut. XX. 19 . 

6. To engage in one’s service; to use as an 
agent or substitute in transacting business; 
to commission and intrust with the man- 
agement of one’s affairs; as, states employ 
ambassadors at foreign courts. — 6. To oc- 
cupy; to use; to apply or devote to an ob- 
ject; to pass in business; as, to employ nn 
hour, a day, or a week; to ewipfoj/ one’s "life. 

To study nature will thy time employ. Dryden. 

Employ (em-ploi'), n. That which engages 
the mind, or occupies the time and labour 
of a person; business; object of study or 
industry; employment; occupation; art; 
trade; profession. 

Present to grasp, and future still to find. 

The whole entploy of body and of mind. Pope. 
They have always a foreigner for this employ. 

Addison, 

Employable (era-ploi'a-bl), a. That may be 
employed; capable of being used; fit or pro- 
per for use. i 

Btnploy4 (an-plwa-a or eni-ploi'a), «. [Fr.] 
One who is employed; an employee. 
Employee (em-ploi'e), n. [The English form 
of the Fr. employ 6, one who is employed, 
especially a clerk.] One who works for an 
employer or master; a clerk, workman, or 
other person, working for salary or wages 
(but rarely if ever applied to a domestic 
servant): generally used with the name of 
tlie person who employs; as, the Messrs. 

, Smith gave their employees a holiday. 
Employer (em-ploi'er), n. One who employs; 1 
one who uses; one who employs or engages 
persons to work for him. 

Employment (em-ploi'ment), n. 1. The act 


: of employing or using; the state of being 
employed. 

Tlie hand of little employment hath the daintier 
sense. Shal-. 

2. Occupation; business; that which engages 
the head or hands; that wliidi consumes 
time or attention; office or position involv- 
ing business; as, agricultural omploymmts; 
nnichanical employments ; public employ- 
meut. 

If any station, any employment upon earth be 
honourable, theirs was. Bp. Atterbury. 

Syn. Business, vocation, occupation, avoc.".- 
tion, engagement, office, trade, profe,ssion, 
post, function. 

Empiixnge (em-pUmj'), v.t. [Prefix cm for 
en, in, nnd plunge. ] To plunge. Daniel. 
Empoison _(em-poi'zn), v.t. [ITefl.x cm for 
cn, and poison; IT. empoisonner. See Poi- 
son.] l.t To poison; to administer poison 
to. Shah 

The .imrfeit of them {mushrooms) niaysuffocate and 
empoison, BacauP 

2 . To taint with poison or venom; to render 
noxious or deleteriou.s by any admixture of 
poisonous sulistanee. 

Tlie wlioie eartli appears unto him blasted witli a 
cur-se, and empoisoned with the venom of the ser*. 
pent. Situation of Paradise. 

3 . To embitter; to deprive of sweetness; as, 
to empoison the joys and pleasures of life. 

^ One doth not know 

How much an ill word may empoison liking". Shak„ 

Erapoisont (em-poi'zn), n. Poison. Chaticer. 
Empoisoner (em-poi'zn-er), n. One who 
poisons. 

Empoisonment (em-poi'zn-ment), re. The 
act of administering poison. 

The enipoisonmeni of particular persons by odours, 
hath been reported to be in perfumed gloves or the 
; like. Bacon. 

Emporetic,Emporetical(em-p6-ret'ik,em- 
p5-ret'ik-al), a. Of or pertaining to an em- 
porium; relating to merchandise. 
Emporium (em-p6'ri-um), n. [L,. from Gr- 
emporion, an emporium or mart, from ein- 
poros, a traveller, a merchant— ere, and 
poros, a way, a thorouglifare, from perad, 
to pass through. Akin A. Sax, faran, to go. , 
See Fare.] 1. A town or city of extensive 
commerce, or in which tlie commerce of jui 
extensive country centres, or to which sellers 
and buyers resort from different countries; 
a trading town or city; a commercial centre; 
a market-place; a warehouse; a shop. 

That wonderful emporium (Manchester), whicli ia 
population and wealth far surpasses capitals .so much 
renowned as Berlin, Madrid, and Lisbon, was tlien a 
mean and ill-built market-town, containing under six 
thousand people. Macaulay, 

It is pride . . . wliich fills our street-s, our empo- 
riums, our tlieatres. A'twx. 

2.t In med. the brain, because there all 
mental affairs arc transacted. 

Empound (em-pound'), v. t. [Prefix em for 
en, and pound.] Same ns fmpoimd. 
Empoverish (cm-pov'er-ish), v.t. Same as 
Impoverish. 

Empower (em-pou'er), v. t. [Prefix em for en, 
and power.] 1. To give legal or moral power 
or authority to ; to authorize, as by law, 
commission, letter of attorney, verbal li- 
cense, &c.; as, the Court of He.ssion is em- 
po'wered to try and decide all civil oases 
throughout Scotland; , the attorney is em- 
potoered to sign an acquittance and discharge 
the debtor.— 2. To give physical power dr 
force to; to give efficacy to; to enable. 

Does .not the same force that enables them to heal 
them to destroy? Baker. 

Syn. To authorize, commission, license, war- 
rant, enable. 

Empress (em'ju’es), n. The consort or spouse 
of an emperor; a female who governs an 
empire; a female invested With imperial 
power or sovereignty. 

Empresse,t w-i. To crowd. Chaucer. 
Empressement (afi-pras-man), n. [Fr,] 
Eagerness; cordiality. 

Emprintt (em-print'), ut. Same as Imprint. 
Emprise (em-priz'). n. [0,Fr. rnimse— pre- 
fix em for en, and prise, a taking, from 
prendre, to take, ] An undertaldng; an enter- 
prise; adventure. [Poetical.] 

The deeds of love and high 

In battle done, l.ong/eilo’ai. ; 

EmprisoHt (em-pri'zon), v.t. Same as Jm- : 
prison. 

Emprize (em-priz'), «. Emprise. 

What Other works 

Science^ audacious in emprize, hath wrought, 
Meetnotthe eye, but well may fill themind. Souths. 

Emprosthotoaos (em-pros-thot'on-os), «. 
[Or. cmpirosthen, before, and teino, to draw. 
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J» tiled, a spasmodie actiou of W.ie miisales, 
di'awiii" the l>o(iy forwurti; tloinc spasm. 
Emptier (em'ti-or), ?«. One who or that 
which em])ties or esliaiists. 
EJ)iptines5(eni'ti-iies), n. _1._A state or heing 
empty; a state of ooutaimng nothing, or 
udtliing but air; absence of matter: as, the 
emptinesH of a vessel.-S. Void apace; va- 
onity; vaouum. 

Nor could another in your room have been, 

Except an cmpHtte.tS' had come between. Oryrien. 
S Want of solidity or substance. ‘The 
eimtinens of light and shade.’ LrycUn.— 

4. UnsatisfactDriiiess; inability to satisfy de- 
<iirc ‘'T'lie worth or emptiness of things 
hort-.’ lip. Atterlmrn.-h. Want of intellect 
or knowledge; lack of sense. ‘T’lie sins of 
eniptiness, gossip, and spite.’ Tennyson. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betraj'. Pope. 

Emption (emp'shon), n. [L. emptio, from 
cMo, to Imy.j The act of inlying; a pur- 
chasing. [Rare.] 

Emptional (emp'shon-al), a. That may be 
piirohased. [Rare.] 

Empty (em'ti), a. [A. Sax. annti, oimtvj, 
emiig, vacant, free, idle; cemtkm, to be at 
leisure, to bo vacant; from mrnta, emta, 
nniet, leisure. Probably of same root as 
tt. emsifir, busy. (See Emmet.) Wedgwood 
compares the 1. opera, labour, and also 
leisure, Fr. vatpier, to be unoccupied and 
to attend to.] 1. Containing nothing, or 
nothing hut air; void of contents or ap- 
propriate contents; destitute of solid matter ; 
not filled : said of any in closure, as a box, 
room, house, park, manacle, fetter, and the 
like; as, an empty chest; empty space; an 
eniptif imrse ; empty shackles ; an empty 
room'. ‘ Her place is empty. ' Tennyson. — 

2. Void; devoid; destitute. 

In civility, tliou seeraest so empty. Siuti. 

I shall find you empty of that fault. Skak. 

3. Destitute of force or effect; destitute of 
sense or sincerity; as, empty words; empty 
compliments. — 4. Wanting substance or 
solidity; wanting reality; unsubstiintial ; 
unsatisfactory; not able to flU the mind or 
the desires; as, empty air; empty dreams; 
the pleasm'es of life are empty and misatisfy- 
iho- 

Pleased with empty praise. Pope. 

5. Not supplied; having notiiing to cany. 

Theybeathim,andsenthiinawayewyth'. Markxii.3. 

6. irungry. 

My faicon now is sharp, and passing empty. Shak. 
T. Unfiimished with intellect or knowledge; 
destitute of sense; Ignorant; as, an empty 
coxcomb.— 8. Unfruitful; producing no- 
thing. 

Israel is an empty vine. Hosea x. i. 
Seven empty ears blasted with the east wind. 

Gen. xli. 27. 

0 . Destitute; waste; desolate. 

She (Nineveh)ise?«/tr and voidand waste. Nah. ii. lo. 

10. Without effect; without having accom- 
plished anything. 

The sword of Saul returned not empty, o Sam. i. ee. 
Empty (era'ti), n. An empty packing-case 
or the like; as, ‘ retmued empties.' 

Empty (em'ti), u t. pret. &pp. emptied; ppr. 
emptying. 1. To deprive of the contents of; 

. to remove the contents from; to discharge; 
as, to empty a. YesseV, to empty a well or a 
cistern ; the river empties itself into the 
ocean.— 2. To lay waste; to make desolate. 

Will send unto Babylon fanners, that shall fan her, 
and shall empty her land, Jer. li. 2. 

Empty (ern'ti), v.i. 1. To pour out or dis- 
charge its contents, as a river into the 
ocean. 

The Ohio river rwr/Wer itito the Mississippi. 

Worcester, 

2. To become empty. ‘ The chapel empties.’ 
B. Jenson. 

Empty-handed (em'ti-hand-ed), a. Having 
nothing in the hands; carrying nothing of 
value, as money or a present of some kind; 

; as, you need not go to him empty-iiaMded. 
.Shebroughtnothinij here, but she has been agood 

f irl, a very good girl, and she shall not leave the 
owas enipty-iutmied. A, Trollope. 

Emptying (em'ti-ing), n. 1. The act of 
making empty. Shaic.—i. That which is 
emptied out; specifically (yl), in. the United 
States, the lees of beer, eider, &c., yeast, or 
.any thing, by which .bread is leavened. 
Emptysis (omp'ti-sis), n. [Gr., from empty 0 , 
to spit upon.] In med. a discharge of blood 
from the mouth, caused by hemorrhage of 
the lungs; hemoptysis. 


Empurple (em-pfeHpl), u.t. pret. & pp. em- 
■purpled; ppr. empurpling. [Prefix em foi 
on, and pwpU.] To tinge or dye of a purple 
colour; to discolour with purple. 

And over it his huge great nose did grow. 

Full dreadfully empurpled all with blood. 

Spenser. 

Empuset (em-pus'), n. [Gr. empousa.] A 
phantom or spectre. Jer. Taylor. 
Empuzzlet (em-puz'l), v.t To puzzle. 
Empyema (em-pi-e'ma), n. [Gr. empyema, 
from empyO, to have abscesses— cm for en, 
and pyii, to suppurate, pyon, pus.] In med. 
a collection of pus, blood, or other fluid 
matter, in some cavity of the body, especially 
ill the cavity of the pleura or chest. 
Empyesis (em-pi-e'sis), n. [Gr., suppura- 
tion.] In med. pustulous eruption: a term 
used by Hippocrates, and including, in 
Good’s system, variola or small-pox, 
Empyocele (em'pi-o-sel), n. [Or. empyo, to 
liave abscesses, and kelii, a tumour.] In 
surg. a term for a collection of pus within 
the scrotum. 

Empyreal (em-pir'e-al or em-pi-re'al), a. 
[L.L. empyreeus, from Gr. empyros~en, and 
pyr, fire,] Formed of pure fire or light; re- 
fined beyond aerial substance; pertaining to 
the highest and purest region of lieaven; 
pure; vital. 

Go, soar with Plato to th’ empyreal sphere. Pope. 

Empyreal (em-pir'e-al or em-pi-re'al), n. 
Empyrean. 

The lord-lieutenant lookinff down sometimes 
From the empyreal, to assure their souls 
Against chance-vulgarisms. E. B. Browning. 

Empyrean (em-pi-re'an), a. Empyreal. 

I.ispings empyrean will I sometimes teach ^ 
Thinenoneyed tongue, Keats. 

Empyrean (em-pi-rS'an), n. [See Empv- 
BEAb, a.] The highest heaven, where the 
pure element of fire was supposed by the 
ancients to exist. 

The deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to tiie roar of an angel onset. Tennyson. 

If Seniiramis was a poem, a living creation, won 
from the by the silent power, and long- 

continued toil of its author, what could the Cafd tie 
Procope know of it, what could all Paris know of it, 
on the second night? Carlyle. 

Empyreuma (em-pi-ru'ma), n. [Gr., coal to 
preserve a smouldering fire, from empyreuo, 
to set on fire— cm for en, in, and pyr, fire. ] 
111 chem. the odour of some oily animal or 
vegetable substances, when burned in close 
vessels, or when subjected to destructive 
distillation. 

Empyxeumatic, Emp3fremnatical (em- 
pi'ru-mat"ik, em-pl'ru-mat"ik-al), a. Per- 
taining to or having the taste or smell of 
slightly burned animal or vegetable sub- 

Empyreninatize (em-pi-ru'mat-iz), u t. To 
render empyreuniatie; to burn. [Rare.] 
Empyrical (em-pu-'ik-al), a. [Gr, empyros, 
in fire.] Of or pertaining to combustion or 
combustibility. Kirwan. [Rare.] 
Empyrosis t (em-pii^o'sis), n. [Gr. empyroo, 
to bum.] A general fire; conflagration, 
Emrods (em'rodz), n. pi. Same as Emerods. 
Emu, Emeu (e-mu'), n. The original and 
popular name of a large cursorial bird, 
Bromwms Novae Hollandice, found in Aus- 



tralia. It is about 7 feet in length, and stands 
higher tlian the cassowary, from wdiioh it 
differs in not having the helmet. It is 
unlike the ostrich in having its feet three- 
toed. Its feathers are double, and of a dull 
sooty-brown colour, and those about the 
head and neck are of a hairy te.xture. The 
wings are small, and useless for flight The 
name has sometimes been erz’oneously given 
to the South American genus, which includes 
the cassowary. .Written also EVamc. 


EMULOUSLT 


EmulaWe (era'u-la-bl), a. Tiiat may ho 
emulated; that may be attained by emulous 
efforts; worthy of emulation. _ ‘Some mu- 
table and etmdable good. ' Leighton, 
Emulate (em'u-lat), v.t. pret. & pp. emu- 
lated; iipr. emulating. [L. aimulm; mmu- 
latus, to make one’s self a rival, from annu- 
lus, a rival.] 1. To strive to equal or excel, 
in qualities or actions ; to imitate, with a 
view to equal or excel ; to vie with; to 
rival; as, learn early to emulate the good 
and the great. 

I would have 

Him emulate you ; 'tis no sh.ame to follow 
The better precedent. S. Jtonson. 

2. To be equal to; to imitate; to resemble. 

Thy eye would emulate the diamond! S/mk. 
Convulsion emulatinjf the motion of laughter. 

A I'hutlmot, 

Emulate t (em'u-iat), a. Ambitious. 

‘Prick’d on by a most emulate pride.’ Shak. 
Emulation (em-u-la'sbon), n. 1. The act of 
attempting to equal or excel, in qualities 
or actions; rivalry; desire of superiority, 
attended with effort to attain it; ambition 
to equal or excel. 

The apostle e.xtorts the Corinthians to an holy and 
general emulation of the charity of the Macedon- 
ians, in contributing freely to the relief of the poor 
saints at Jerusalem. South. 

2. Envy; jealousy; contention; strife; rivalry 
accompanied with a desire of depressing 
another. 

Such factious emulations sliall arise, Shak. 
My heart laments, that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation. Shak. 

As envy is commonly used by Shakspere in the 
sense of malice or hatred, so emulation, as here, is 
with him often envy or malicious rivalry. There are 
instances, however, of his employing the word, and 
also the cognate terms emulator, emulate, and emu- 
lous, not in an unfavourable sense. Prof. Craik. 
—Emulation, Competition, Rivalry. Emu- 
lation, the spirit of contending, that dis- 
position of the mind which incites one to 
strive with another for the same object. 
Competition is the act of so striving. Emula- 
tion is the motive, competition the action. 
Rivalry is a personal contest, wherein the 
rivals seek the attainment of their object at 
any cost, and naturally gives rise to envy, 
resentment, or detraction, while competition 
merely stirs to exertion. 

A noble emulation heats your breast. Dryden. 
Competition for the crown, there is none nor can, be. 

Bacon. 

Keen contention and eager rivalries, yeffrey. 
Syn. Rivalry, competition, contest, conten- 
tion, strife. 

Emulative (em'u-lat-iv), a. Inclined to 
emulation; rivalling; disposed to competi- 
tion. ‘ Emulative zea.1.’ Hoole. 
Emulatively (em'u-Iat-iv-li), adv. In an 
emulative manner. 

Emulator (em'u-lat-fir), w. One who emu- 
lates; a rival; a competitor. ‘An envious 
emulator of every man's good part.’ Shak. 

As Virgil rivalled Homer, Milton was the emulator 
of both these. Warburton, 

Emulatory (em'u-la-to-ri), a. Arising out 
of emulation; indicating emulation; of or 
belonging to emulation. 

Whether some secret and emulatorybrswlcs passed 
between Zipporah and Miriam. Bp. Hall. 

Emulatress (em'fl-lat-res), 11 . A female 
who emulates. 

Emule (era'ul), v.t. To emulate. [Rare.] 

This is the ground whereon the young Nassau, 
Einuling that day his ancestor’s renown, 
Received his hurt. Southey. 

Emulge t (e-mulj')_, V.t. [L. enmlgeo—e, out, 
and mulgeo, to milk.] 'To milk out. Bailey. 
Emulgent (e-mul'jent), a. [L. emulgons, 
emulgentis, ppr. of cmulgeo. See EMUiSE.] 
In anat. milking or draining out: said of 
the renal arteries, which supply the kidneys 
with blood ; as, the emulgent veins return 
the blood, after the urine is secreted. 
Emulgent (e-mul'jent), n. 1. In anat. an 
emulgent vein or vessel.— 2. In med. a 
remedy which excites the flow of bile. 
Emulous (em'u-lus), a. [L. cemulus, a rival. 
See EMUiiATE.] 1. Desirous or eager to imi- 
tate, equal, or excel another; desirous of 
like excellence %vith another : with of; as, 
emulous 0 / another’s example or virtues. 

By strength 

They measure all; cyotlier excellence 
yiot emulous. Milton. 

2. Rivalling; engaged in competition/ 'Emu- 
lous Cai'thage. ’ B. J onson. —3. Factions ; 
contentious. 

He is not as Achilles is. Shak, 

Emulously (em'u-lns-li), adv. With desire 
of equalling! or excelling another. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; : note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 




EJkruLoirsjirESS 


Eiuulousiiess (tiiii'u-lu'j-nes), n. Quality of 

lifiu‘4 onmliius. 

Emulsic i<r-nml;i'ik), n. In clmn. pertaining 
to or pnieni'i'ii from eiimlsine; specifically, 
aii]tli(‘(l to an .iciil pj’Oiaired from the alliu- 
liluM of alnioiuls. 

Emulsify (e-mul'si-fi), v.l To make or form 
all emulsion. 

Emulsin, Emulsine (e-mul'sin), [See 
EMiltSlON.] In ckem. the name given to an 
allntminous or caseous .snhstaiice of which 
tlie white part lioth of sweet and bitter 
almonds chielly consists. 

Emulsion (e-murshon), n. [IT., from L. 
emulgeo, enmlmm, to milk out— e, out, and 
mulimi, to milk.] A soft liquid remedy of 
a U(>lour and consistence resembling milk; 
any milk-like mixture prepared by uniting 
oil and water, by means of another sub- 
stance. saccharine or mucilaginous. 
Emulsive (e-muls'iv), a. 1. Softening; milk- 
like.— 2. yiehling oil by e.xpression ; as, 
ewMe&'ire seeds.— 3. IToducing or yielding a 
inilk-like substance ; as, emuhive acids. 
Emunctory (e-raungk'to-ri), n. [L. omunc- 
torimn, a pair of snuffers, from emunyo, 
emmicimn, to wipe, to cleanse.] In anat. 
any part of the body which serve-s to carry 
off excrementitious or waste matter; an ex- 
cretory duct; iis, the kidneys and skinare 
emunctories. Also useil as an adjective, 
Emuseationt (e-mus-ka'shon), n. [L. 
emusco, emusaatum, to clear from moss— e, 
priv., and mumnis, moss.] A freeing from 
moss. Evdyn. 

Emu-wreu (e'mu-ren), n. An Australian 
bird, the SHpiturus malaehurus, of the 
family Sylviadio, so named from the tail- 
featliers being loose-webbed, and bearing 
some re.semblance to those of the emu. 
Emydae, Emydidse (em'i-de, e-mid'i-de), n. 
2)1 [6r. emys, tlie water-tortoise, and eklos, 
resemblance.] A family of chelonian rep- 
tiles, comprehending the fresh-water tor- 
toises or terrapins, and intermediate in form 
between the turtles and land-tortoises. 

En-. A common adverbial or prepositional 
prefix in English words, from E. in, as en- 
due, ov from Gr. en, as enclitic, or it simply 
repre,sents the E. in, as emvrap. Words in 
English which contain the Gr. entire mostly 
scientific or technical terms of modern forma- 
tion, though others, such asenthusiasin, form 
a portion of our everyday voc.ahulary, En, 
derived from the L. in, in many cases ap- 
pears in words that have come to us through 
the French, though in other cases com- 
pounds with en are merely formed on the 
model of such Eomance ivords, the Latin or 
English tn assuming this form from the in- 
fluence of the French. Hence, a form in en 
and one in in are frequently found co-exist- 
ing; as, cjiwrap, fmvrap; engulf, ingulf; en- 
quire, inquire ; with, however, a tendency 
in one or other of the forms to disappear, 
except when, as in ensure, Misure, a special 
meaning has been assigned to each. Before 
labials en becomes em, as in embellish, em- 
brace, but may remain unchanged before 
m, as enmew or emmew, enmarble. As a 
verbal prefix en sometimes retains its ori- 
ginal meaning of in, as encage, engaol, en- 
fetter; or it denotes a change from one 
state into another, as eiiahle, enrich, en- 
.slave, enfranchise, enlarge, and hence ha.s 
often the effect simply of a verh-forming 
prefix; sometimes it seems to have little in- 
fluence on the meaning of the principal 
word, as in enkindle, eneaptivate. 

-En. A suffix of common occurrence in 
English words, having several origins and 
uses, (a) It is a verb-forming suffix (in 
A. Sax. -niari), as in fatten, freshen, whiten, 
sweeten, &c. (b) It is an adjective-forming 
suffix from nouns signifying some kind of 
substance or material (common also in 
A. Sax.), and in this usage represents an old 
genitive, as in golden, wooden, oaken, &c. 

; (fi) It is also a feminine suffix, as in vixen; 
and perhaps a diminutive, as in maiden. 

: (d) It was formerly a plural termination of 
nouns and of verbs, as honsen, escapen, and 
is still retained in oxen, childrcii. 

Enable (en-a'bl), v.t. pret. & pp. enabled; 
pim enabling. [Brellx en, and «5i!e (which 
see).] 1. To make able; to supply with 
power, physical or moral; to furnish with 
suifloient power or ability; as, learning and 
industry enafele men to investigate the laws 
of nature; fortitude enables us to bear pain 
without murmuring. 1 Tim. i. 12. ~2. To 
supply with means; as, wealth enables men 
to be charitable.— 8. To furnish with legal 
: ability or competency; to authorize; as, the 


ch, (.‘/mill; eh. Sc. lock; g, go; j, job; 
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law eiiables us to dispose of our property 
by will.— At To funiish with competent 
knowledge or skill, and In general, with 
adequate means; to endow. 

Receive the Holy Ghost, said Christ to hisapbsties, 
wlien lie enabled them with priestly power. 

yer. Taylor. 

Enablementt (en-a'bl-ment), n. The act of 
wiabling; ability. Eaco7i. 

Enacb, n. In old Scots lam, amends or 
satisfaction for a crime, fault, or trespass. 
Enact (en-akF), v.t. [Prefix en, ttnd act] 

1. To decree; to establish as the will of the 
supreme power; to pass into an act or 
est.ablished law; to perform the last act of 
a legislature to, as to a bill, giving it validity 
as a law; to give sanction to, iis a bill.— 

2. To act ; to perform; to effect. 

Tlie kin, 4 enacts more wonders tlian a man. 
Daring an opposite to every d.anger. S/iab. 

3. To act the part of; to represent on or 
as on the stage. ‘I did not enact Hector.' 
Shale. 

Enacting (an-akt'ing), p. and a. 1. Passing 
into a law; giving sanction to a bill, .and 
establishing It as a law. — 2. Giving legisla- 
tive forms and sanction; as, the endetimj 
clause of a bill. 

Enactive (en-akt'iv), a. Having power to 
enact, or establish as a law. 

Enactment (en-akt'ment), n. 1. The passing 
of a bill into a law ; the act of voting, de- 
creeing, and giving validity to a law. — 2. A 
law enacted; a decree; an act. — 3. The act- 
ing of a part or representation of a character 
in a play. 

Enactor (en-akt'er), n. 1. One who enacts 
or passes a law; one who decrees or esta- 
blishes, as a law. — 2. One who performs 
anything. Shale. 

Enacturet (en-akt'ur), n. Purpose ; effect ; 
action. 

The violence of either grief or joy 

Their own enactures with themselves destroy. ShaJe. 

Enaliosaur, Enaliosanrian (en-al'i-o-sar, 
en-al'i-o-sft"i'i-an), n. [6r. enalios, living 
in the sea, and sauros, lizai’d.] A member 
of a group of fossil marine reptiles of great 
size, one example of which is the ichthyo- 
saurus (which see). 

Enallage (en-al'la-je), n. [Gr. enallage, 
change, from enallatto, to excliange— en, in, 
and allatto, to change.] In gram, a figure 
by which some change is made in the com- 
mon mode of speech, as when one gender, 
number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice 
of the same word is substituted for another, 
or when one word is substituted for an- 
other; as, L. scelus, wickedness, for scelestus, 
wicked; ‘We, the king.’ 

Enaluron (en-a-lu'rori), a. [Probably Fr. 
en, in, and aileron, a small win,g.] In her. a 
term applied to a bordure charged with 
eight birds. 

Enamhush t ( en-amffmsh ), v. t. [Prefix en, 
and ambush.] To hide in ambush; to place 
in amlmsh. ‘ The enambushed phalanx and 
the .springing mine.’ Caiothorne. 

Enamel (en-am'el), n. [Prefix en, and the 
old amel, ammel, amile, enamel, corrupted 
from O.Fr. esmail, Alod. Fr. imail, enamel, 
from G. schmelzen, to smelt, to melt. See 
Smem.] 1. A coloured suliStance of the na- 
ture of glass,differing from it by a greater de- 
gree of fusibility or opacity, used as an orna- 
mental coating for various articles. Enamels 
have for their basis a pure ciystal glass or 
frit, gTOund with a flue oxide of lead and 
tin. These baked together ai'e the matter 
of enamels, and the colour is varied by add- 
ing other substances. Oxide of gold gives 
a red colour; that of copper, a green; man- 
ganese, a violet; cobalt, a blue; and iron, a 
fine black.— 2. A glassy opaque head ob- 
tained by the blowpipe.— 3. That which is 
enamelled ; a smooth, glossy surface of 
various colours, resemblmg enamel.— 4. In 
anat. the smooth hard substance which 
covers the crown of a tooth, overlying the 
dentine.— 5. Gloss; polish. 

There is none of the ingenuity of Filicaja in the 
thought, none of the hard and brilliant enamel of 
Petrarch in tlie style. , Macaulay. 

Enamel (en-am'el), a. Eclating to the art 
of enamelling; as, enawiei; painting.— jEtzanicl 
painting, or more properly painting on 
enamel, an art of modern date, by which 
figures and other designs are painted on 
enamelled siu'faces, and aiP thenbiuTiedin 
by heating the whole. 

Enamel (en-am'el), v. t pret. & pp. enamelled; 
ppr. enamelling. 1. To lay enamel on, as on 
gold, silver, copper, .&c.— 2, To paint in 


enamel.— 8. To form a glossy surface like 
enamel upon; as, to cnajHfii canl-paper.— 

4. To variegate or adorn with different col- 
ours. See ESASiELbKP. 

Enamel (en-am'el), v.i. To practise the use 
of enamel or the art of enamelling. Boyle. 
Enamelar, Enamellar (cu-am'el-ar), a. 
Coiisistiiig of onamel; resembling enamel; 
.smooth; glos.sy. 

Enameler, Enamelist (en-am'el-iir, en-am'- 
el-ist), n. Same a.s Enamellci; Enamellist. 
Enamelled (en-am'eld), p. and a. Overlaid 
with enamel; adorned with anything resem- 
bling enamel; variegated with different 
colours. ‘Taints the enamelled ground.’ 
Gay. 

Throw hither .ill your quaint crrarKc/Af eyes, ... 
Ami purpie ail the ground witli vcriiai flowers, 

Mziton. 

— Enamelled cards, card.s on which a coat- 
ing in imitation of enamel is produced. 
Enameller, Enamellist (en-am'el-er, en- 
iim'el-ist), n. One who enamels; one whose 
occupation is to lay on enamels or inlay 
colours. 

Enamoradot (en-am-o-rii'do), n. One deeply 
in love. Sir T. Herbert. 

Enamour (cn-am'er), v. t. [O. Fr. cnamotirer 
—en, and amour, 1. amor, love.] To inliame 
with love; to charm; to captivate: with o/ 
or loith before the person or thing; as, to 
be enamoured of or luith a lady ; to be en- 
amoured of or icith books or science. 

He became piissiontxtQlyenamourt'if fi/'thiH shadow 
of a dream* // '. h'^ing. 

Enanthema (en-an-the'ma), n. [Gr. en, in, 
and anthema (used only in composition), 
from antheu, to flom-ish.] A name given to 
certain eruptions of the mucous membrane, 
on the type of exanthema, which is applied 
to eruptions of the skin. 

Enanthesis (en-au-thi',sis), n. [Or. en, and 
a.ntkesis, blossom, from antheO, to nourish.] 
An eruption on the skin from internal dis- 
ease, as in scai'let fever, measles, and the 
like. 

Enantiopatliy (en-an'ti-op"a-thi), n. [Gr. 
enantios, opposite, and 2 )atlws, suffering.] 
1. An opposite passion or affection. 

Whatever may be the case in the cure of bodies, 
enantiopathy, and not honiceopathy, is the true medi- 
cine of minds. Sir IV. Hamilton. 



2. Allopathy: a term used by the disciples 
and followers of Hahnemann. 

Enautiosis (e-nan'ti-6"si8), n. [Gr., contra- 
diction, from enantios, opposite,] In rhet 
a figure of speech by which what is meant 
to be conveyed in the affirmative is stated 
in the negative, and vice versd; as, he didn’t 
drink it— oh no 1 He is a wonderfully good 
man— oh yes 1 
Enarc]it(en-aroh'),?).t To 
inarch. Lydgate. 
Enarched (en-iircht'), pp- 
[Prefix en, and arched.] In 
her. arciied; as, a chevron 
enarched. 

Enarmed (en-lirmdO. a. 
[Prefix en, and armed.] In 
her. having arras, that is, 
boras, hoofs, &c., of a dif- 
ferent colour from that of the body. 
Enarration (e-na-ra'slion), n. [L. enar- 
ratio, a detailed exposition, from enan’o, 
enarraturn, to explain in detail— e, out, and 
narro, to relate.] Eecital; relation; account; 
exposition., ‘An historical enarration.’ 
Hall. 

Enarthrosis (en-iir-thro'sis), n. [Or. enar- 
thrusis — en, in, and arthron, a joint.] In 
anat, a ball-and-socket joint; that species 
of articulation which consists in tjle inser- 
tion of the round end of a bone in the enp- 
like cavity of another, forming a joint mov- 
able in eveiy direction. 

Enascent (e-nas'ent), a. [L. enascetis, ppr. 
of enaseor, to spring up— e, out, and naseor, 
to be born,] Coming into being; incipient. 


Enarched* 


Umpse, as it were, of an 
H'arburton. 


You just jfet the first 
enascent equivocation. 

Enatationt (e-ml-ta'shon), n. [L. enato, 
enatatum, to swim out— c, out, and nato, a 
freq. from no, natum, to swim.] A swim- 
ming out; escape by swimining. 

Enatet (e-nat'), a. [L. enatus—e, out, and 
nafns, born.]. Growing out. 

Tlie parts appertaining- to the bones, ivhich stand 
out at a distance from their bodies, are either the 
adnate or the enate parts, either the epiphyses or 
the apophyses of tlie bones. 

Smith, Portrait of Old Ase. 

Enauntert (en-an'tto), adr. [Contr. from 
eh for in, and adventure, which was foraierly 
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written mentmo, miatare, aimtre.] Lest 

With them it sits to care for their Iidre, 
linnunter their herJta|:(C* doe iiupairc. Spenscf^ 

Enavigate (e-iiii'vi-gat), lO. if 
vigated; yiyt. enamgaUny. [L. enwiigo^e, 
out, aiifl naviyo, to saii.] io sail out oi 
ooer. Cnakaram. _ . 

EnblUef Toimlulie. Skelton. 

ISoSea; t [See the old ond,os, to shel- 

ter in a wood.] Sheltered in a "wood. Ch(jtu~ 

Eabossed.t P- and a. Embossed; raised. 
Chauecr. 

latoraude, t v. t. To embrouler. 

Tiiia wofuU lady ylearned had in youth, 

So tlsrit slie workeu and aibraudoi couth. 

Encajnia (en-se'ni-a), n. pL Sain e as Bncenia. 
Encage (en-kaj'). «• i, prot. & pp. enmyed; 
ppi*. [PrefLic «». in, andent/e.] 'jo 

shut up or coniine in a cage; to coop. Writ- 
ten also Incage. 

Ht! {Samson) carries .iway the gates wherein they 
thouglit to have aiats/ed liiin. Sj>. Hall. 

Encalendar (en-ka'len-der), v.t [Prefix 
en, in, and oaiendar.] To register in a 
calendar, as the saints of the Eoman Catho- 
lic Church. 

For saints preferred. 

Of which we find tliese four have been, 

And with their leader still to live e}tcalendar'd. 

Drayton. 

Enna.m p (en-lcampO, r.i. [Prefix en, and 
eamp. 3 'To pitch tents or form huts, as an 
army; to halt on a march, .spread tents, and 
remain for a night or for a longer time, as 
an army or company; to pitch tents for the 
puipoge of a siege. 

They encamped in Etham. Ex. xiii. 20. 

The Levites shall ejtnrrw/* about the tabernacle. 

Nuin. i. 50. 

Encamp against the city and take it 2 Sam. xii, 2S. 

Eacamp (en-kamp'), v.t. To form into a 
camp; to place in a temporary habitation 
or qtiarters. ' Bid him enoecinj) his soldiers,’ 
Sha/c. 

Encanipiiien1/(en-kamp'ment),n. 1. Tlieaot 
of jdtehing tents or forming huts, as an 
army or travelling company, for temporary 
lodging or rest, Johmon. The place 
where a body of men is encamped, together 
with the tents or other conveniences set in 
order for their accommodation; a camp; 
tents or huts set up for the aoconnnodatioii 
of an army or troop. 

When a general bids the martial train 
Spread their tneamfmeni o'er the spacious plain, 
'Tliick rising tents a canvas city build. Oay, 
Encanliei't (en-kangk'Cr), v.t. [Prefix en, 
anti cankei'.l To corrode; to canker. Skel- 
ton. 

Encantliis (en-kan'this), n. [Gr. on, and 
kanthos, the corner of the eye.] A small 
tnmoui’ or excrescence growing from the 
inner angle of the eye. 

Encaptivate (en-kap'ti-vat), v.t. To capti- 
vate. [Rare,] 

Encardlon (en-kar'di-on), n. [Gr. (to) en- 
kardion, pith, core— o», in, and Tcardia, the 
heart.] In bot. the heart or pith of vege- 
tables. 

Eacarnalize (en-kar'nal-iz), v.t. [Prefix en, 
and carnalize.'l To make carnal; to sen- 
sualize. 

Dabbling a shameless h.and with shameful jest, 
Mitcarmlize their spirits. Tennyson. 

Encarpus (en-kUr'pus), n. [Gr. en, and 
kaipos, fruit.] In aim. a sculptured orua- 



Encarpus, from Palazzo Niccolini, Rome, ' 

ment in imitation of a garland of fruits, 
leaves, or flowers, suspended between two 
points. ' 'The garland is of greatest size in 
the middle, and diminishes gradually to the 
points of suspension, from which the ends 
generally hang down. The enoarpus is 
sometimes composed of an imitation of dra- 
pery similarly disposed, and frequently of 
an assemblage of musical instruments, im- 


plements of w'aror of the chase, according 
to the purpose to which the building it or- 
naments is appropriated. 

Encase (en-kas'), v.t. Same as Incme. _ 
Encashment (en-kash'ment), n. In English 
banking, payment in cash of a note, draft, 
&c. 

Encanma (en-k»'ma), «, [Gr. enkauma— 
en, in, and kaio, to burn.] In mrg. an old 
name for the mark left by a bnrn, or the 
bleb or vesicle produced by it, as also for 
superficial ulceration in the eye, on the 
cornea, causing the loss of the humours. 
Encaustic (en-kas'tik), a. [Gr. enlcaustiJcos— 
en, and Imiistikos, caustic, from IcaiO, to 
burn.] Pertaining to the art of enamelling 
and to painting in burned •wax.—Encawitio 
painting, a kind of painting among the 
ancients, in which, by heating or burning in 
wax, the colours were rendered permanent 
in all their original splendoni '. — Encaustic 
tiles, decorated paving -tiles of baked pot- 
teiT, much used in the pavements of churches 
and other ecclesiastical edifices of an early 
date, and recently brought again into use 
ivith various improvements. 

Encaustic (en-kas'tik), n. The art of paint- 
ing on enamel; the art of painting in burned 
w'ax or in any way wherein heat is used to 
fllx the colours. 

Encave (en-kav'), v.t. pret. & pp. encaved; 
ppr. eneavbvg. [Prefix cii, and cave.] To 
hide in a cave or recess. 

Do hilt t’ficave yourself 

And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notalfie scorns, 
Tiiat dwell in every region of his face. Shak. 

Enceinte (aii-saht),7i. [Er.,pp. of enceindre; 
from L. inoingo, to gird in— ^n, and cingo, 
to gird.] In /ort, inclosure; the wall or ram- 
part wliich sxuTounds a place, sometimes 
composed of bastions and om'tains. Called 
also Body of the Place. 

Enceinte (iifx-saftt), a. [Er., L. in, not, and 
cinctus, pp. of cingo. to gird.] Pregnant; 
with child, 

Encenia (en-se'ni-a), n.pl. [Gr. enlminia, a 
feast of dedication— in, and kainos, new.] 
Eestlvals anciently commemorative of the 
founding of a city or the dedication of a 
church; and in later times, ceremonies re- 
newed at certain periods, as at Oxford, in 
commemoration of founders and benefac- 
tors. 

Encense.f ■n. Incense. Chmieev. 
Encense.t v.t. To burn incense; to bum 
incense to. Chetueer. 

Encephalalgla (en'se-fal-aF'ji-a), n. [Gr. 
en, in, kephale, the head, and algos, pain.] 
In med, deep-seated headache; oeplialalgy. 
Encephalartos (en-sefal-llr-tos), n. [Gr. 
en, in, kephale, the head, and artos, bread.] 
A genus of Cycadaceas, having cylindrical or 
spherical trunks, with a terminal crown of 
pinnate leaves, which have coriaceous, often 
spiny leaflets. The species are found only 
in Africa, but some of them have been intro- 
duced into this country as ornaments of the 
conservatory. The Caffere use the spongy 
farinaceous pith of the tmnk and cones as 
food, hence the trees have received the 
name of Caffer-hread. 

Encephalic (en-se-fal'ik), a. Situated in 
the head; belonging to the head or brain. 
Encephalitis (eh-se'fal-i"tis), n. Inflamma- 
tion of the brain. 

Encephalocele (en-se'fal-6-sel), n. [Gr. en- 
kephalos, the brain, and kele., a tumour. ] In 
nied. hernia of the brain. 

Encephaloid (en-se'fal-oid), a. [Gr. en- 
Icephalos, the brain, and eidos, resemblance.] 
Eesembling the matter of the brain; a term 
specifically applied to a morbid product 
which constitutes the mass of the disease 
called schirrus or cancer. 

Encephalon, Encepfaalos (en-se'fa-lon, en- 
se'fa-los), n. [Gr. enkevhalos, within the 
head— ew, in, and kephale, the head.] The 
brain; the contents of the skull, consist- 
ing of the cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla 
oblongata, and membranes. 
Encephalotomy (en-sefal-ot"o-mi). n. [Gr. 
enkephalos, brain, and tonne, cutting.] In 
anat. dissection of the brain. 

Encephalous (en-sefal-us), a. [See Enoe- 
EHAiiON-I In zool. possessing a distinct 
head; usually applied to all the mbllusea 
proper except the Lamellibranchiata: op- 
posed to acephalous. 

Enchafe (en-ehafo, ®.*. pret. & pp, enchafed; 
p-pv. enehafing. [Prefix en, and o/m/e (which 
see).] To chafe or fret; to provoke ; to en- 
rage; to irritate. [Rare.] 

Seizes the rough, enchafed northern deep. 

■ \ , J.Saillie. 
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Eachaia (en-chan'), v.t [Treflx on, and 
chain.] 1. 'To fasten with a chain; to Iliad 
or hold in chains; to hold in bondage. Dry- 
den.— 2, To hold fast; to restrain; to confine; 
as, to enchain the attention.— 3, To link to- 
gether; to connect. [Bare.] 

One contracts i\i\d enchitins his words. Ho'^vell. 

Enchainmeat (en-chan'ment), «. The act 
of encliainiiig or state of being enchained; 
concatenation. ‘ Such a connection and en- 
chainment of one fact to another.’ War- 
burton. 

Encliant (en-chiint'), v.t. [Er. enchanter— 
en, and chanter, to sing; L. incanto—in, and 
canto, freq. of cano, to sing. See OH.IST 
and Cant.] 1. To practise sorcery or witch- 
craft on; to give efficacy to by songs of sor- 
cery or fascination; to subdue by charms or 
spells; to hold as by a spell; to fascinate. 

And now about the caldron sing, 

Like elves and fairies in a ring, 

Enchanti 7 is all that you put in. Shak. 
John thinks them all etichanied: he inquires if 
Nick had not given them some intoxicating potion. 

Arbiithnot. 

2. 'To delight in a high degree; to charm; 
to ravish with pleasure. ‘Bid me discourse, 

I -will enchant thine ear.’ Shak.— S ts. To 
charm, captivate, fascinate, ravish, enrap- 
ture, bewitch. 

Enchanter (en-chant'Cr), n. 1. One who 
enchants; a sorcerer or magician; one who 
has spirits or demons at his command; one 
who iiractises enchantment or pretends to 
perform surprising things by the agency of 
demons.— 2. One who charms or delights,— 
Enchanter’s nightshade, a name common to 
plants of the genus Circoea, nat. order On- 
agracese, of which there are two British 
species, C. lutetiana md 0. alpina. : The 
former grows to the height of about a foot 
and a half, has delicate ovate leaves and 
small white flowers tinged with pink, wliich 
are succeeded by small roundish seed-ve.ssels 
thickly covered with hooked bristles, and 
abounds in shady woods. When it finds itiS 
way into shrubberies it isdiftlcult to extir-\ 
pate. C. alpina hardly differs from this 
species, except in being smaller and more 
delicate; it is found in Scotland and north 
of England. 'They have no affinity with the 
nightshades. 

Enchanting (en-chant'ing), a. Channing; 
delighting; ravishing; as, an enchanting 
voice-, m enchanting i&ce. 

Simplicity in manners has an enchaniing^ efiect, 

IZamtSy . 

Enehantingly (en-chhnt'ing-li), adv. With 
the power of enchantment; in a manner to 
delight or chaim; as, the lady sings enc/ianf- , 
inglg. 

Enchantment (en-oha,nt'nient), n. l. The 
act of producing certain wonderful effects 
by the invocation or aid of demons or the 
agency of certain supposed spirits; the use 
of magic arts, spells, or charms;' incantation. 
The magicians of Egypt did so with their enchant' 
Ex. vii. ii, ; 

2. That which enchants; an influence or ; 
power which fascinates or delights; irresist- 
ible influence; overpowering influence of 
delight. 

The warmth of fancy— whicli holds the heart of a 
reader under the strongest ri!cA3?i*Ke;ii!. Pafe. T 

Syn. Incantation, necromancy, charm, ma- 
gic, fascination, spell, sorcery, witchery, 
witchcraft. 

Enchantress (en-chiint'res), n. A woman 
who enchants, as by magic spells, beauty> 
and the like; a sorceress. 

From this enchantress all these ills are come, ; 

‘ Dvyden. 

Encharge (en-charj'), v.t. pret. & pp. en- 
charged; ppr. encharging. [Prefix en, and 
charge.] 'i'o give in charge or trust. [Bare.] 

His countenance would express the spirit and the 
passion of the part he was encharged with, 
[^charge! (en-charj'), n. An injunction; 
a charge. Copley’s Wits, d-a. 

Enchase (en-cliasj, v.t pret. * pp. en- 
chased; ppr. enchasing. [Er. encluvsser—en, 
md cMsse, a frame; L. capsa, a reposi- 
tory, a chest, a case, from capio, to take or 
receive.] 1. To incase or inclose in a border ^ 
or rim; to suiTound with an ornamental set- 
ting, as a gem with gold; to encircle. 

And precious stones, in studs of gold enchased, : 
The shaggy velvet of his buskins graced. Mickle. 

2. To adorn by embossed work; to enrich 
or beautify by some design or figure in low : 
relief, as a watch-case. —8. To adorn, as a 
cup, by being embedded in its substance. 

To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchase. 

I , Hrycleit. 
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■S.t Ti. ilvlitifare or .U'HO’ibf?, as hy MTitiu'.;. 

A!! which . . . for to er.chase 

Him needeth sure a golden Spenser. 

Enclrasten (eii-chas'a), 
fcliastise; to correct. H'.ii. White. [Poetical. J 
Bnchaufiag.t n. [Fr. chauffer, to warm.] 
Heat; Imming effect. Chaucer. 
]Snclieason,t H. [O.Pr.] Cause; occasion. 
‘The fond eneheamn that me lather led. 
Hju:.mer. 

Enclieokt (en-ehekO, v.t. To chequer. 

Wlierij th’ artful shuttle rarely did encheck 
The cangeant colour of a m.-:ill:ird'.s necU. 

Sylvester, Du BarL^s, 

EttClieert (en-cher'), «-if- To enliveu; to 
cheer. Spenser. 

Suclielya (en-kel'i-a), n. pi, [Gr. enehelys, 
a small eel.] A family of Infusoria, of 
very simple organization. They are cylin- 
drical, oblong or ovoid, and are covered with 
viiiratile cilia .scattered over the body with- 
out any regular order. They live in stag- 
nant water, and are multiplied by trans- 
verse spontaiieou.s division.^. 

Enehest (en-eliest'), r. t. Same .a-s Inchest. 
EncMridlont (endu-rid'i-on), n. [Gr. en- 
cheiridion, a maimal~c«, in, and cheir, tlie 
hand.] A maimal; a book to be carried in 
the hand. Evelyn. 

EncMsel (en-cluV.'el), v.t. pret. tt pp. en- 
chiselled; ppr. enehiselling. [Prefix en, and 
chisel.] To cut with a chisel. 

Enchotlus (eu'kn-dus), n. [Or. enchos, a 
spear, and <:idiju,s, a tootli.] A genus of 
scomberoM fossil flslie.s found in the elialk 
furnnitiun: so called from tlieir spear-sluiped 
teeth. 

Enchondroma (en-kon-drO'ma), n. [Gr. en, 
in, and chondros, cartilage.] A term used 
to de.sign a cartilaginous tumour occurring 
most frequently in connection with the 
hones or .glandular structures. 

Enchorial, Enchoric (en-ko'ri-al, en-ko'rik), 
a. [Gr. enehurios, in or of the country— e?r, 
in, and cliora, a country.] Belonging to or 
■ used iu a country; native; indigenous; pop- 
ular; common; demotic; as, enchorial or 
enchoric alphabet. See ’Demotic. 
Enchymonia (en-ki-mo'ni-a), n. [Gr. en- 
cheS, to pour in.] lnj)athol. a spontaneous 
ecohymosis or extravasation of blood from 
some intern.'il cause, as a violent emotion 
of the mind. 

Encincture (en-singk'tur), n. [Prefix en, in, 
and cincture.] A cincture. ‘The vast on- 
cincture of that gloomy se.a.' Wordsworth. 
Encinderedt (en-“sin'dCr(l), a. [From prefix 
en, in, and cinder.] Binned to cinders. 
Cockeram. 

Encircle (en-s6r'kl), at. pret. &pp. encircled; 
ppr. encircling. [Prefix en, and circle.] 

1. To form a circle about; to inclose or sur- 
round; s;iid of a circle or ring, or anything 
in a circular form; as, luminous rings en- 
circle Siitiirn. ‘Her brows encircled with 
his serpent rod.’ Parnell. — 2. To eneom- 
pas.s; to surround; to environ; as, the anny 
encircled the city.— 3. To inclose witliin, or 
as within, a ring; hence, to embrace; as, to 
encircle one in the arms.— S yst. To encom- 
pass, inclose, surround, environ. 

Encirclett (en-sOr'klet), n. A circle; a ring. 
Sir P. Sidney. 

Enclasp (cn-klasp'), v. t. [rroflxtu,and clasp,] 
To fasten with a clasii ; to clast); to em- 
brace. 

Enclave (iifi-klilv), n. [Fr., a mortise— ere, 
in, and L. clavus, a key.] 1. In her. any- 
thing let into something else, especially 
when the thing so let in is square.— 2. A 
place or country which is entirely sur- 
rounded by the territories of another power. 
Thus several petty duchies and principali- 
ties are enclaves of Prussia. 

Enclitic, Enclitical (en-klit'ik, en-klit'ik- 
:al]>, a. [Gr. mklitikos, inclined, from en- 
klino, to incline— e?i, in, and klinO, to bend 
or lean.] In gram, affixed; subjoined, and 
as it were leaning on: said of a word or par- 
ticle which always follows another word, 
and is so closely connected with the pre- 
ceding word as to seem to he a part of it. 
Enclitic fen-ldit'ik), re. In grata, a word 
: connected with tliepreceding rvord so closely 
: , asto almost form part of it; w qiia (and) in 
1. : anna virumquc, arms and the man, 
Enelitically (en-klit'ik-al-li), adv. .In an 
enclitic manner : by throwing the accent 
- hack. ' . ’ 

Enclitics (en-klit'iks), re. The art of declin- 
ing and conjugating words. [Eare.] 
Encloister (en-kloist'er), r.t. [Prefix ere, in, 

; and cloister,] To shpt up, as in a cloister; 
to cloister; , to immure. 


Enclose (en-kldz'), v.t. pint. & pp, enclosed; 
ppr. enclosing. [Prefix mi, iu, and ckwe.] To 
inclose (which see). 

Encloser {en-kloz'6r), n. He who or that 
w'hieh encloses. 

Enclosure (en-ldo'zhur), re. Inclosure (which 

see). 

EnclOthe (en-kloiH'), «.«. To clothe. H'esf- 

niinster .Rev. 

Encloud. (en-kloud'), v. t. [Prefix en, and 
cloud.] To cover with clouds; to becloud; 
to shade. 

In tlieir thick breaths, 

Rank of gross diet, shall we he enclouded. Shak, 

Encoactf (en-koch'), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
coach,] To carry in a coach. ‘ Like Phae- 
ton encoached in burnished gold.’ Davies. 
[Eare, ] 

Eneofflu (en-kof'fln), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
coffin. ] To put oi'inelose in a coffin. Weecer. 
Elicoldent (en-koUl'n), v.t. [Prefix cn, cold, 
and suffix en.] To make cold. 

The hands and feet, being the most remote from it, 
are by degree.s mcoldened to a fashionable clay. 

Feltham. 

Eneollar (en-kolTCr), v.t. [Prefix an, and 
collar. ] To surround with a collar, 
Encomher t (eii-kumffier), v.t. Same as En- 
cumber. 

Encomtaerment t (en-kum'her-ment), «. 
Molestation. Spenser. 

Encomiast (en-ko'mi-ast), n. [Gr. enkdmias- 
tes, from enkomiazo, to praise, to make mi 
encomium— ere, in, and kemos, a revel.] One 
who praises another; a iianegyrist; one who 
utters or writes commendations. 

The Jesuits are the great e»co7nzasts of the Chinese. 

I.ocA‘/i. 

Encomiastic, Eneomiastical (en-ko'mi- 
ast"ik, en-ko'mi-ast'Tk-al), a. Bestowing 
praise; praising; commending; laudatory; 
as, an encomiastic address or discourse. 
‘Eneomiastical oration.’ King. 
Encomiastic (en-koTni-ast'Tk), re. A pane- 
gyric. jG. Jonson. 

Encomiastically(en-k6'mi-ast"ik-al-Ii),fl!(f«. 
In an encomiastic manner. 

Encomiont (en-ko'mi-on), n. Encomium; 
panegyric. 

But these puling lovers 1 I cannot but laugh at 
them, and their cticwtions of their mistresses. 

^itt. Brett/en 

Encomium (en-ko'mi-um), re. [Gr. enlcomion. 
See Encomiast.] Praise; panegyric; com- 
mendation. 

His encomiiwis awakened all my ardour, 

IV, Irvwqff, 

Syn. Panegyric, applause, eulogium, eulogy, 
praise. 

Encommont (en-koni'on), v.a. To make 
common. Feltham. 

Encompass (en-kum'pas), v.t. [Prefix ere, 
in, and compass.] 1. To form a circle about; 
to encircle. 

Look how this ring encompasseih thy finger. Shak. 

2. To environ; to inclose; to surround; to 
shut in; as, a besieging army encompassed 
Jerusalem. — 3. To go or sail round; as, 
Drake encompassed the globe.— 4. t To get 
into one’s power; to obtain; to come by. 

Ah, Iia! Mistress Ford and Mistress Page, Iiave I 
encompassed yow^ Shak. 

Syn. To encircle, inclose, surround, include, 
environ, invest, hem in, shut up. 
Encompassment (en-kum'pas-ment), re. 

1. The act of surrounding, or state of being 
surrounded.— 2. Circumlocution in speak- 
ing; periphrasis. ‘ This encompassment and 
drift of question.’ Shak. 

Encore (liii-kor), adv. [I’r. , It. ancora, contr, 
from L. (in) hand horam, (to) this hour.] 
Again; once more: used by the auditors and 
spectators of plays and other sports when 
they call for a repetition of a paitioular 
part. Our use of this word is unknown to 
the French, who use the word his (twice) if 
they wish a part, song, or the like repeated. 
Encore (fifi-kor), v.t. pret. & pp. encored; 
ppr. 67icormg. To call for a repetition of 
a particular part of an entertainment. 

Dolly, in her master’s shop. 

Encores them, as she twirls her mop. Whitehead. 

Encorporingjt ppr. Incorporating. Chau- 
cer. 

Encounter (en-koun'tSr), re. [Fr. encontre 
—en, and contre, L. contra, against,] l. A 
meeting, particularly a sudden or acciden- 
tal meeting, of two or more persons 
To shun th’ fiKcaJOTtir of the vulgar crowd. Pope. 

2. A meeting in contest; a fight; a conflict; 
a skirmish; a battle; but more generally a 
fight between a small number of men, or an 
accidental meeting and fighting of detach- 
ments, rather than a set battle or general 
engagement. 


Homer with his pomp of mUitary processions ami 
his flash of hostile encounters. Prof. Blackie, 

3. Fig. an intellectual or moral comiiet or 
contest; controversy; debate; eager and 
warm conversation, whether in love or 
anger. 

Let's shun this keen encounter of our wits. Shak. 
Who ever knew truth put to the worse in free ,nnd 
encomtter t Milton. 

4, A sudden or unexpected address or accost- 
ing. — fi.f Occasion; casual incident. Broamr.. 
Syn. Conflict, fight, skirmish, combat, as- 
sault, rencounter, attack, onset. 

Encounter (en-koun'ter), v. t. [See the noun. J 

1. To meet face to face; particulai’Iy, to 
meet .suddenly or urie,xpeetedly; as, I en- 
countered him just as I was turning the 
corner. 

If I niuat die, 

I will encounter darkne.ss as a bride. Shak, 

2. To meet in opposition or in a hostile 
manner; to rush against in conflict; to e!i- 
gage with in battle; as, two aniiies encoun- 
ter each other.— 3. To come upon; to light 
upon; to meet with; as, to oncoimter ob- 
stacles, impediments, &c.— 4. To meet and 
oppose; to resist; to attack and attempt to 
confute; as, to encounter the arguments of 
opponents.— 5. t To oppose ; to oppugn. 

Jurors are not bound to believe two witnesses, if 
the probability of the fact does reasonably eneounier 
tliem. Sir M. Hale. 

(i. To meet in mutual kindness; to expre.ss 
an equal amount of kindly feeling toward.s. 
[Eare.] ‘See, they encore-refer thee with their 
hearts’ thanks.’ Shak.— 7.] To befall; to 
betide. ‘Good time CTWoimfc)' her.’ Shak. 
Encounter (en-koun'tCr), v.i. 1. To meet 
face to face; to meet une.xpectedly. 

Upon tliat were my thougiits tiring, when v/eencoun- 
tered. Shak, . 

I will encounter with Andronicus. Shak. 

2. To meet iu hostile fashion; to come to- 
gether in combat; to fight; to conflict. ‘Our 
powers with .smiling fronts enemmtering.’ 
Shall. ‘ If tliou encounter with tlie boar.’ , 
Shak.—%. To meet in opposition or debate. 
Encounterer (en-koun'tCr-er), n. 1. One 
who encounters; an opponent; an antago- 
nist.— 2. f One who is ready to accost an- 
other. '0, these enaoimtet'crs, so gill) of 
tongue. ’ Shak. 

Encourage (en-kuTaj), v.t. pret. & pp. en- 
couraged; ppr. encouraging. [Fr. eticour- 
ager—en, and courage, from carnr, 1. cor, 
tile heart.] To give courage to; to inspire 
with courage, spirit, or strength of mind;, 
to embolden; to animate; to incite;, to in- 
spirit; to help forward; to countenance. ■ 

But charge Joshua and him. Deut. 51128. 

Syn. To embolden, inspirit, animate, incite, ' 
clieer, urge, impel, stimulate, instigate, 
comfort, promote, advance, forward. 
Encouragement (en-ku'i-aj-ment), n. 1. 'The 
act of giving courage or confidence of suc- 
cess; incitement to action or to practice; 
as, the encouragement of youth in generous 
deeds. 

Somewhile with merrj' purpose fit to please, 

And otherwliile mih good encouragement. Spenser. 

For when he dies, farewell all honour, bounty, 

All generous encourasement of arts. Otway. 

2. That wMch serves to incite, support, 
promote, or advance, as favour, counte- 
nance, rewards, profit, incentive. 

To think of his paternal care 
Is a most sweet encouragement io prayer. Byrom. 

Encourager (en-ku'raj-cr), ji. One who en- 
courages, incites, or stimulates to action; 
one who supplies incitements, either by 
counsel, reward, or means of execution. 

The pope is a master of polite learning, and a 
great of arts. Addison. 

EiicouTagiilg(en-ku'raj-ing),p. anda. 1. In- 
spiring with hope and confidence; exciting 
courage.— 2. Furnishing ground to. hope for 
success; as, an erecorerai/irep prospect. 
Encouragingly (en-ku'raj-ing-li), adv. In 
a manner to give courage or hope of suc- 
cess. 

Encradle (en-kra'dl), v.t. [Prefix cn, and 
cradle.] To lay in a cradle. Spenser. 
Encratites ,(en'kra-tits),re.pi. [Gr.firecrafes, 
moderate, self-disciplined— ere, in, and ki'a- 
tos, strength.] Eccles. &. name given to a 
sect in the second century because they 
condemned marriage, forbade the eating of 
flesh or drinking of wine, and rejected all 
the comforts and conveniences of life, 
Tatian, an Assyrian and a disciple of Justin . 
Martyr, was the leader of this sect. Called 
also Co ntwmits. 


cli, fltein; Ch, Sc. locA; . g, go; i,^ob; . fi. Fr. tore; ng, sirep;. sh, fAeri; th, f/iin; w, trig; wh, iridg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Eiicreaset (eii-fa'iiB'), v.t. r.i. and n. bame 
a&Jnemigc. . , ^ 3 

Encrinison Cftii-krim'zn). a- 1. I'reux en, ana 
aniumn.] To cover witli a oriiuson colour. 
SAat , , , , ■ s 

Enorliial, Eiicrinic (en-lcnn'al, en-lcna'ilv), 
«. Relating to or containing encrimtes: as, 
enerimd inarlile. 

Ettcrlnital (en-krin-It'al), a. Same as hn- 
crinaL „ . , 

Encrinite (en'lirin-it), w. [Or. en, in, and 
*n«oii, alily.1 A name often applied to the 
whole order of the Crinoidea or stone-lihes, 
hut morespeeiflcally restricted to the genera 




Encrinite. 

« a, Portions of the stem. 6 , Separate joints. 

having rounded, smooth stems. The animal 
is composed of numerous jointed arms radi- 
ating from a central disc, in which tlie 
mouth is situated, and which is .supported 
oil a jointed stem. The petrified remains 
of the encrinites compose vast strata of 
marble in Northern Europe and North 



Piece of Derbyshire Marble, showing Encrinites. 

America. In the cut representing the piece 
of Derbyshire marble, the variety in the 
figures of the encrinites is caused hy the dif- 
ferent angles at which they occur. 
Eacrinitic, Encrinitical (eu-krin-lt'lk, en- 
krin-it'ik-al), a. Same as JSnarinal. 
Encrisped (en-krisptO, a- [From crisp.] 
Curled; formed in curls. ‘ Hairs encrisped, 
yellow as the gold.’ Skelton. 
BlcroacIl(en-kr6eh'), v. i. [Prefix en, and .Fr. 
crooher (as in aacr ocher; see AccEOACii), 
to liook on, from croc, a hook ; E. crook 
(which see).] 1, To enter on the riglits and 
po3.sessions of another; to intrude; to take 
possession of what belongs to another by 
gradual advances into his limits or jurisdic- 
tion, and usurping a part of his rights or 
pi-erogatives; to trespass: with on; as, tlie 
farmer who runs a fence on his neighbour’s 
land, and incloses a piece with nis own, 
encroaches on hisneighboru‘’s property; men 
often encroach in this manner on tlie high- 
way; the sea is said to encroach on the land 
when it wears it away gradually; and the 
land encroaches on the sea when, it is ex- 
tended into it hy alluvion. 'Superstition ... 
a creeping and eneroacMnc) evil.' Booker. 
Exclude til* encroaching cattle ftoin thy ground. 

Dryde7i, 

2. To advance gradually and by stealth; to 
approach or take hold unperceived; as, old 
age encroaches upon a man.---Sm To in- 
trude, trench upon, infringe, invade, tres- 
pass, violate. 

Encroach t (en-krochO, n. Gradual and irti- 
perceived advance, seizure, or progress. 
South. 

Encroaeher (en-kr6ch'6rX w. One who 
enters on and takes possession of what is 
not hisown hy gradual steps; one who makes 
■ gradual advances beyond his rights; one 
, . who lessens or limits an object, as a right 
or privilege, by narrowing its boundaries." 
‘An encroacher upon the public liberty.’ 
Dr. Spenser. 

Encroachingly (en-ki’ooh'ing-li), adv. By 
way of encroachment. 

Encroachment (eu-krooh''mont), n., 1. The 
entering gi-adually on the rights or posses- 


sions of another, and taking possession; un- 
iawful intrusion; advaneeinto the territories 
or jurisdiction of another, hy silent means 
or without right; assumption of the rights 
and privileges of another. 

It will be seen that the system which effecttially 
secured our liberties against the encroachtnentr of 
kingly iiower gave birth to a new class of abuses 
from which absolute monarchies are exempt. 

Afacanlay. 

2. The act of advancing gradually and hy 
stealth; unperceived approach, seizure, or 
progress; as, the encroachments of disease. 

3. 'That which is taken by encroaching on 
another.— 4. In law, the taking of more than 
Is one’s light or due; a.s, if a tenant owes 
two shillings r-ent-service to the lord, and 
the lord takes three, it is an encroachment. 

Encrust (en-krust'), v.t. To incrust (which 
See). 

Encrustment (en-krust'ment), n. 1. The 
act of encrusting or state of being encrusted. 
2. That whicli is formed as a crust; incrust- 
ation; hence, any foreign matter with which 
something is suiTounded. ‘ The work of dis- 
engaging truth from its eno'ustment of 
error.’ Is. Taylor. 

Encumber (en-kum'ber), v. t. [Prefix en, and 
eitm&er(which see).] 1. To load; to clog; to 
impede the motion of with a load, burden, 
or anything inconvenient; to render the 
motion or operation of difficult or laborious; 
to embarrass; to perplex; to olistruct. 

Knowledge, . . . 

Tin smooth'd, and squar’d, and fitted to its place. 
Does but eitcitmber whom it seems t’ enrich. 

Con-pey. 

2. To load with debts ; as, nn estate is en- 
cxmnhered with mortgages, or witli a widow’s 
dower.— S yn. To load, clog, oppress, over- 
load, embarrass, perple.x, hinder. 
Encumberingly (en-kum'h6r-iiig-li), adv. 
In a manner to encumber or impede. 
Encumbrance (eu-kum'brans), n. 1. A 
load; anything that impedes action or ren- 
ders It diflicult and laborious; clog; impedi- 
ment. 

Strip from the branching Alps their piny load, 

The huge enctimbrance of horrific wood. 

Thomson. 

2. In law, liability resting on an estate; a 
legal claim on an estate, for the discharge 
of which the estate is Uable; any riglit to 
or interest in an estate, to the diminution 
of its value, hut not impeding the passing 
of the fee by conveyance, as a mortgage, a 
lien for taxes, a judgment, a right of way, 
&c.— Syn. Load, burden, clog, impediment, 
check, hindrance. 

Encumbrancer (en-kum'brans-er), n. One 
who has an encumbrance or a legal claim 
on an estate. 

Encurtain (eii-kei''tin),r.t. To inclose with 
curtains. 

Encyclic, Encyclical (en-sik'lik, en-sik'lik- 
al), a, [Or. enkyklikos-'en, in, and kyidos, a 
circle.] Circular; sent to many persons or 
places ; intended for many, or for a wiiole 
order of men. ‘An imperial encyclic letter.’ 
Milman. Used as a substantive in both 
forma; aa, a papal encyclic. 

Encyclopsedia, Encyclopedia (en-si'klo- 
pe"di-a), n. [Gr, enkylclopaideia — en, in, 
Icyklos, a circle, and paidcia, instruction.] 
The circle of sciences; a general system of 
instruction or knowledge ; more particu- 
larly, a work in which the various branches 
of science or art are discussed separately, 
and usually in alphabetical order; acyclo- 
paidia; as, the French Bncyelopcedia; the 
Popular JSneyclopedia, or Conversations 
Lexicon. 

The ward encyclopedia implies the iinity and circu- 
larity of knowledge— that it has one common central 
principle, which is at once constitutive and regula- 
tive. Hare. 


Encyclopsedian, Encyclopedian (en-si'- 
kl5-pe"di-an), a. Embracing the whole cir- 
cle of learning. 

Encyclopaedian, Encyclopedian (en-si'- 
lvlo-pe"di-an), n. Circle of sciences or know- 
ledge; round of learning. 

Let them have that ettcyciopedian^ all the learning 
in the world, they must keep it to themselves. 

Burton, 


ing to an encyclopasdia; universal in know- 
ledge and information. Written also En- 
cyclopedia, Encyclopedical. 

Encyclopsedism, Encyelopedism (en-sF- 
M6-ped-izm), w. The labour of writing or 
making encyclopedias; also, the possession 
of a wide range of information; extensive 
learning. ■ 


From the divine Founder of Christi.niity to the 
■withered Pontifl'of Encyelopedism, in all things .ind 
pLices, the Hero has been worshipped. Carlyle. 

Encyclopsedist, Encyclopedist (en-sl'kia- 

ped-ist), 71. The compiler of aii encyclo- 
ptedia, or one who assists in such compila- 
tion; also, a person whose knowledge i.s of ,u 
very wide range. 

Encyclopsedy, Encyelopedy (en-si'klo-pe"- 
di), w. An eiioyclopsedia. [Rare.] 

Encyst (en-sist'), v.t. [Gr. en, in, and kystis, 
a hag.] To inclose in a cyst or vesicle. 
Encystation, Encystment (en-sist-a'shmi, 
en-sist'nient), u. in physiol, a process un- 
dergone by certain Protozoa and Infusoria 
previous to fission. They coat themselves 
with a secretion of gelatinous matter, which 
gradually hardens and incloses the body in 
a cyst. Sometimes peculiar vesicular bodies 
become formed in the intei’ior of the cyst, 
through which they finally burst, and iie- 
comiiig ruptured at the apex, give exit to 
the embryos contained in their interior. 
Encysted (en-sist'ed), p. and a. [Gr. en, and 
kystis, the bladder, a hag, a pouch, from 
kyo, to hold.] Inclosed in a bag, bladder, or 
vesicle; as, an encysted tumour, a term ap- 
plied by medical writers to those tumours 
which consist of a fluid or other matter in- 
closed in a sac or cyst. 

The encysted venom, or poison-bag, beneath the 
adder’s fang. Coleridge. 

End (end), n. [A. Sax. end, ende; of same 
origin as G. ende, Goth, andeis, the eiuL Rkr. 
«nfu, end, death. ] 1. The extreme point of 
a line, or of anything that has more length 
tlian breadtli; as, the end of a house; the 
end of a table; the end of a finger; the end 
of a chain or rope.— 2. The termination, con- 
clusion, or last part of anything, as of a por- 
tion of time, of life, of an action, of a state 
of things, of a quantity of materials. 

At the end of two months, she returned. Judg. xi. 39. 

Of the increase of his government and peace tiiere 
sliail be no end. Is. ix, 7. 

Tiiere is none ewuT of the store. Nah. ii. 9. 

3. Used absolutely for the close of life, death, 
decease, destruction, extermination. 

Unbiamed tiirougii iife, iamented in thy end^ 

, Pope. 

Mark the perfect man, and behoid the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace. Ps. xxxvii. 37. 

The end of ali flesh is come. Gen. vi. 13. 

4. Cause of death; a destroyer. 

And award 

Either of you to be the other’s end. Shah. 

6. Final determination; conclusion of de- 
bate or deliberation. 

My guiit be on my liead, and there’s aa eitcil Shah. 

6. Consequence; issue; result; conclusive 
event; conclusion. . 

The eK(f of those things is death. Rom. vi. ei. 

7 . A fragment or broken piece; the last 
portion of anything. ‘ Old odd ends.' Sfitik. 
[Obsolete except in the plmase odds a7ul 
ends.]— 8. The ultimate point or thing at 
which one aims or directs his views; tlic 
object intended to be reached or accom- 
plished hy any action or scheme; purpose 
intended; scope; aim; drift; as, private ends; 
public ends. 

Two things I shall propound to you a.s ends. 

Snchling. 

The end of the commandment is charity, i Tim, i, 3. 

The end of all is an action, not a thought, though 
it were of the noblest. Carlyle. 

9. In mining, the farthest or last portion 
of a level driven on the course of the lode. 

10. In spimiing, a loose untwisted ribbon of 
cotton or wool; a sliver.— An end, for on 
end, upright ; erect; as, liis hair stands an 
end. ‘She sleeps most an end.’ Massinger. 
— At one’s wit’s end, in a position that <mu 
does not know what further to do.— End on 
(naut.), applied to a ship when her head or 
stem is pointing directly to an object: op- 
posed tohroad side on.—Endforend{naiti.), 
applied to a rope or any ai’ticle, as a log of 
timber, a spar, <fco., reversed, so that the 
one end occupies the place that the other 
did before.— On end, (a) with one end rest- 
ing on the ground; upright; as, place the 
log on end. (6) Continuously. 

He looked out of the window for two hours on end. 

Dickens. 

— The ends of the eao'th, in Scrip, the remot- : 
est parts of the earth, or the inhabitants of 
those parts.— To mafe hath ends meet, to 
keep one’s expenditure within one's income, 
or at least to keep them equal. 

The other impecunious person contriveA la make 
both ends meet by shifting hi.s lodgings from time to 
time. W. Black. 
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End (rai'lK 1. To fmiiih; to €lostr, to eoii- 
cliirto; to terminate; as. to end u coutro- 
verey ; to era/, a war. 

(Ill the ' i-K a'!i O.iy < mii oW*’./ In tviirk Gen.ii.s. 
" To i(f itroj; to i;ut it) ill at}), 
rlif! lord of htaliool tear tn-ri ly hath liouijht 
Thy iikciiess, tor, instead of thee, King Harry, 

This sivord tiath fwmrf inm. 5 *i!/C<. 

Syn. To fmisli, dose, coiiducle, terminate. 
End (.eiiil), e.t. l. To come to the uUimtite 
paiiiti; to lie tiriisheil; to tonniiiiite: to close; 
to coiiclutle; to cease; as, a voyage ends liy 
the return of ii sliip; the tliBiiOiirse cat/,'! with 
hnpressive trorils; a good life ends in peace. 

‘ All’s well that ends well.’ Shak.—'i. To 
coiielutle disconrsrj; to cease .siieakiiig. ‘ Tlte 
angel eiiffcil,’ Milton. 

Endatole (oml'a-bl), a. That m,a.y be put an 
end to or terminated; teriniiialile. 

End-all (end'al), n. What ends all; conclti- 
sion. 

That but thiis I jIow 

be the be-all and the end-all here. Ska/:. 

Endamage (en-dam'tij), v.t. pret. & pp. en- 
damit(jc\l; ppr. mdamagimj. [.PratixcJib and 
Oixmdge.] To ))ring loss or danuige to; to 
liann; to injure; to prejudice. 

The trial hatii endama^^ed thee no way. Milton. 

So thou shalt endamage the revenue of the kings. 

E^ra iv. 13. 

Eadamageableien-dam'aj-a-ld), «, Capalilo 
of being flamii,ged or injured. 
Endamagement (en-dam'aj-meiit), n: Aid; 
of endainiiging or state of iiciiigeiulnmaged; 
loss; injiay. 

The.se flsgs of Fr.nnce, tliat .are advanced here 
Before tlie eye and pro.siiect of your town, 

Have hither iiinrched to your endiimaiyemeftt. 

Shak. 

Endanger (en-dfuTj dr), v.t. [Prettx em, and 
daiwjer.] 1. To pnt in hazard; to bring into 
danger or peril; to e.xpose to loss or injury. 

Every one hath a natural dread of everything that 
can Cii:rfirJ.’.4'’£'r- his happiness. Tillotson, 

2. t To incur the hazard of. 

He that turneth the humours back, and maketh 
the wound bleed iiiwards, endansercth malign ulcers. 

Bacon. 

Endangerment (en-dan'j6r-ment), w. Act 
of endangering or state of being endangered; 
danger. 

Yokes not to be lived under without the endan^^er- 
of our souls. Milion. 

Eiidark, t Endarkent (en-dai'k', en-diirk'en), 
v.t. To make dark; to darken. 

Endear fen-der'), v.t. [Verb-forming prefix 
en, and rfafl-r.] 1. To make dear; to make 
more beloved ; to attach ; to hind by ties 
of affection and love. ‘To be endeared to a 
king.’ Shale. 

I souipit by all means, therefore, 

Hmv to endear and hold thee to me firmest. MiUon, 

2,f To raise the price of; to make costly or 
expensive. King James VI. 

Endearedly (en-der'ed-li), adv. Affection- 
ately; dearly. 

Endearedness (cn-dei''ed-nes), n. State of 
being enileared. 

Endearing (en-der'ing), a. Having a ten- 
dency to make dear or beloved; tender; 
affectionate; as, e'ndcfm'Hgr (jualities. ‘ Kn- 
dimring smiles.’ Milton. 

Endearment (en-der'mont), n. l. The act of 
endearing; the state of being beloved; ten- 
der affection. 

When a in, an sli.all have done all to create endear- 
mtnt between them. South. 

2. The cause of love; that which excites or 
increases affection, particularly that which 
excites tenderness of affection. 

Her first twining round the soul. 

7 'homson. 

Endeavour (en-dev'er), n. [Fr. en, in, ami 
devoir, duty, from the use of these words in 
such expressions as se mattre en devoir, to 
try to do; to set about; devoir is from L. 
debere, to owe, to he under obligation.] An 
effort; an essay: an attempt; an exertion of 
physical strength or the intellectual powers 
toward the attainment of an object. 

The bold and sufficient pursue their gairie with 
more p.assion, endeavour, and application, .and there- 
fore, often succeed. Sir IV. Temple. 

y Imitation is the endeavour o( a. later poet to write 
like one who lias written before him on tile same 
.subject. ^ Dryden. 

Sy.T. Effort, attempt, struggle, exertion, 
essay, triah experiment. 

Endeavour (eu-dev'6r), v.i. To labour or 
exert one’s self for the accomplishment of 
an object; to strive; to try; as, in a race, 
each man endeavours to outstrip liis an- 
tagonist; ‘to CTidmiidttr after a handsome 
elocution,’ Atidfsora,— -Syu, To try, attempt, 
strive, struggle, labour, essay, aim. 


If.] 

Endeavour (rn-dev'er), r.t. T.. atfcmiit fo 
gain; to try to effect; to .strive to achieve or 
attain; to strive after. 

It i.‘‘5 our duty to e/tdeavouriXi^i recovery of tiicse 
berielfcifil subjects. Ckatka>>i. 

Endeavourer (i-u-dcvV-r-Oi), v.. One wlio 
makes an effort or attempt. 
Endcavourmentt (ca-devTr-ment). n. En- 
deavour. .Spenser. 

Eiidecagon (eu-de'ka-gon), ji. (fii-. hcmMin, 
chwen, and gOnict, an angle. 1 A plane figure 
of eleven sides and angles. 

Endecagynoifs (l■n-d('-k!lj'iu-us), a. iOr. 
hemleka. eleven, and female.] In hot. 
liaviug eleven pi.Btils or female organs of 
fruotification. 

El’decandria ('en-de-kan'dri-a), n. fGr. hen- 
deka, eleven, and aner, andros, a man.] An 
order of plants in the artifieial system of 
Liimteus with eleven stamens. 
Endecaphyllous (en-de-kafil-lus, en-de'ka- 
fiT'lus), a. LCtr. hendeka, eleven, auA 'phyllon, 
a leaf.] In bot. having a wdnged leaf com- 
posed of eleven leaflets. 

Endeictic (en-dik'tik), a. [Gx'. endeikmmd, 
to show.] .Showing; exhitalting; as, an en- 
deietic dialogue, in the Platonic philosophy, 
i.s one wliicli exhibits a specimen of skill. 
Endeixis (en-diks'is), n. [Gi-. emUixis, a 
pointing out.] An indication; a showing; 
especially those symptoms or appearances 
in a disease which indicate the proper reme- 
dies to be applied for its cure. 
Endellionite, Endellione (on-ihd'yim-it. 
en-dfil'yun), n. [From the pailsh of Jindel- 
lion, in Cornwall, where it xvas fli’st found.] 
A mineral composed of the triple snlphuret 
of antimony, lead, and copper, occurring 
chiefly in a mine named Huel Boys, iii 
Endellion. 

EndemiaKen-deTxii-al), a. .Same AsEndemie. 
Endemic, Endemical (en-dem'ik.en-dcm'ik- 
al), a. [Fr. endemigue; Gi'.fi?if?tf)nios,dxvelling 
among a people at home— e?x, in, among, and 
dmos, people. ] Peculiar to a people or nation; 
as, an endemic disease is one to which the in- 
habitants of a particuhir country ax’e pecu- 
liarly subject, and xvhich, for that reason, 
may be supposed to pi-oceed from local 
causes, as liad air or xvater. The epithet is 
also applied to a disease which prevails in a 
particular season, chiefly or xvholly in a par- 
ticular place. 

Ague is endemic in marshy countries; goitre at tlie 
base of lofty mounmins. IJimglison. 

Endemic (en-dem'ik), n. A di.sea.se of an 
endemic nature. 

Endemically (cn-dem'ik-al-li), adv. In an 
endemic manner. 

Endemicity (en-dem-isT-ti), n. The state ox- 
quality of being endemic. 

Endemlology (en-demT-ol"o-ji), «. The doc- 
trine of eixdemic diseases; a treatise on 
endemic diseases. 

Endenization ( en-tloii'iz-:V'shon ), n. Tlie 
actofnatxiralizing. Gentleman' sM.ag. [.Rare.] 
Endenize (eii-den'iz), v.t. [.Short form of 
endenizeni] To make free; to naturalize; to 
admit to the privileges of a denizen. Hol- 
land. 

Endenizen (en-de'ni-zn). v.t. [Verb-forxn- 
ing prefix exx, and denizen.] To make a deni- 
zen of; to naturalize. 

It is virtue that gives glory; that will encie?ii.zen a 
man everywhere. ’ £. yonsan. 

Ender (exid'er), n. One who ends or finishes. 
Endermatic, Endermic (eix-der-mat'ik, en- 
d6rm'lk), a. [Gi-. en, and dermatikos, cutane- 
ous. ] A ternx applied to that method of using 
medicines in which they are i-ubbed into 
the skin, especially after the cxxticle has 
been removed, as by a blister. 

Enderon (exi'de-ron), n. [Gx-. en, in, and 
deros, skin.] In zool. the inner plane of 
gi-owth of the outer integumentary layer of 
the skin (viz. the eetodex-m or epideraiis). 
Endettedjt pp. Indebted. Chaucer. 

Endewt (en-du'), v.t. To indue; to clothe; 
to invest; to pint on. Spenser. 
Endexoter.ic(c!n-deks'r)-te"i'ik),/i. [Ox-, endon, 
within, and E. exoterio.] In med. that 
which results from internal and external 
causes simultaneoxisly; that xvhich includes 
both esoteric and exotei-io agexxey. 

Endiaper (en-di'a-p6r), v.t To variegate, 
.See OiAX'EK. 

Endict, Endictment (cn-dlt', en-dit'ment). 
See Indict, Indictment. 

Ending (end'ing), n. 1. Termination; con- 
clusion.— 2, In grain, the terminating syl- 
lable or letter of a word. 

Endtron (end'i-firn), n. One of two nxovahle 
iron cheeks or plates, still used in cooking- 
stoves to enlarge or contract the g-rate at 



Endless Screw and Wlieel. 


plea-iiira. The niimc (.‘.xplains and 

Jiiiisc not he mistaken fort' /If! irtf/i or ji re-dug. 
Brewer. 

End-iron (end'i-ern), n. .See Anwkon. 
Endite (cn-iiit'), f.f'. To indite; to xn-ite. 
Enditer, Enditor(en-dit'er), n. Aninditei’; 
a x\-riter. 

Hivnsdf will be .ickiiowleritfed, by all th.at read 
him, tile basest and luui.ijriest enditer tliat could 
take the ijnlduess to look jibroad. MtUon. 

Endive (eii'div), n. [Fr. endin'; IT. and It. 
undivia; L. intt/bvm. Trohably from Ax-. 
hindeh.] A plant, Cichorinm. Endivia. rmt. 
order Compositie, a native of Asia, intro- 
duced into .Britain in 1548, and xised as a 
salad. 

Endless (einlTes). a. [.See End. ] 1. Witlumt 
end; having no end or oonctusion: iipplied 
to length and to dm-ation; as, an endless 
lino; endless bliss. -—2. Terpetually recurring; 
incessant; continual; as, endks.i praise; end- 
less clamour.— 3. Without object, jxnrpose, 
or use; as, an endless pui'suit.—I. Without 
profitable conclusion; fruitless. ‘ All lives 
are endless.' Beau. ,E: EL — 5. Foiming a 
closed loop and working x-ound wheels xxr 
pulleys in the same plaxie; as, an endless 
chain or band.— ifxifife.xs sau\ a saxv consist- 
ing of a serrated ribbon of steel passing in 
a closed loop over a ixulley above and one 
below. — Endless sureiv, a screw, the thread 
of xvhich gears 
in a wheel with 
skew teeth, the 
obliquit.}' cor- 
responding to 
the angle of 
pitch of the 
screw'. It is 
generally used 
as a means of 
prodixcing sloiv 
xiiotion in the 
adjustmeixts of 
machines, mov- 
ing the valve 
gear of mai-- 
iiie engines by 
hand, <feci., ra- 
ther than fox* 
tx-ansmitting any gi-eat amount of power. 
Called also Perpetual .S'cj-eui. — SyN. Eter- 
nal, everlasting, intei-minable, infinite, uix- 
liniited, incessant, perpetual, unxnteiTup- 
ted, continual. 

Endlessly (endTes-li), adv. l. Without end 
or termination; as, to extend a line end- 
lessly. —i. Incessantly; perpetually; con- 
timxixlly.— 8. Without purpose; xiselessly; 
aimlessly; as, he is labouring qxxite end- 
lessly. 

Endlessness (endTes-nes), n. Extensiorx 
xvithout end or limit; pex-petxuty; endless 
duration. 

Endlong (end'long), a. or adv. [A. Kax. and- 
lang—and, against, and king, long; its ele- 
ixients are the same as in G. entlmg, 1). on- 
king. Comp, headlong, sideling or sidelong.] 
With the end forward; lengthwise; as, end- 
long motion. ‘ To thrust the i-aft endlong 
across the moat.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Endinost (end'niOsfc), a. Furthest; re- 
nxotest. Bailey. 

EndO- (en'do). A prolix derived from Greek 
endon. signifying within. 

Endocardiac (en-dfi-kar'di-ak), a. [Gr. ea- 
don, xvithiix, and kardia, the heart.] Iix 
patliol. relating to the endocardium, or to 
the interior of the heax‘t; as, endocardiac 
sound or mux-mux-. Opposed to e.rocffrfKue 
or exocardial. 

Endocarditis (en'do -kiir-di'''tis), n. [.See 
Endocardiac.] A disease ending in the 
deposit of fibrin upon the valves of the 
heax-t, and resixlting- fx-om inflammation or 
disease of the internal structure of that 
oi'gan. 

Endocardium (cii-do-kiix-'di-unx), n. [See 
Endocardiac.] In axiat 
a colourless transparent 
membrane xvhich lines 
the interior of the heart. 
Endocair* (en'da-kiii-p), 
n. [Gr.e'/idon.xvithin, and 
karpos, fruit.] In hot. 
the imiei-; layer of the 
pericarp, when its tex- 
ture differs from the 
outer layer. It', may be 
hard and stony, as in the 
plum txnd peaeli, mem- . 
brauous as in the tipple, 
or fleshy as in the oi-ange. The emlocarp. 
or stone, the epicax-p or outer skin, ami 
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■H- flaali.v pai't fire 


shown ill 


the jtiesocarp 
tll6 *'Ut. 

Indocarpeaj, Eiidocarpei (eu-dfj-kiirp'c-e, 
en-dr«-k.iri>'d-ij, n pi. _ A ftuinly of aiigio- 
spRiTOous or olose-fi'uiteil liidiens, hnving 
(•if), ed apothtciii iiaiieddeil in the thallus., 
n.n,i i.nTfftinir l)v a distinct prominent pore 


trema, 

Elidocliroa ('mi-dd-kro'a), n. ^ [Or. enilon, 
within, and chmia, chroa, surface.] In but. 
a snpijosed interior layer of the otiticle. 
Elidoelirome (urdd-krOm), ti. [Gr. endon, 
witliiii, find ehroma, colour.] In but. a some- 
what indeiinite term for the miscellaneous 
collRction of siibstfinces and structure.s in- 
closed intilo colls of plants; speciiically, the 
coloiirimr matter which fills vegetiilile colls, 
except the green, ivhich i.s ohlorophyll; as, 
the ondoohnmic of the algal. 

Endoctrine (cn-dok'triu), v.t. [I’refls en, 
iiiul doRtvine.), To tench; to indoctrinate. 
Endocyst (en'do-sist), n. [Gr. endon, within, 
and kystis. a hag. ] In zool the inner mem- 
brmie or layer of the body-wall of a poly- 
zooa. Whore there is no eotocyst, the en- 
ducyi-t eoiwtitutes the entire integument. 
Endbderm (en'dO-dcrm), n. [Gr. endon, 
within, and derma, skin.J In zool. the inner 
skill or layer of some simple animals, as the 
Cffllenterata. 

Endodermic (cn-do-dunn'ik), a. Pertaining 
to the eiiduderm, 

Endogamous (en-dog'am-iisi, a. Pertaining 
to, practising, or characterized by endo- 
gamy. 

Endogamy (on-dog'a-mi), n. [Gr. endon, 
within, and gemos, marriage.] A custom 
among some savage peoples of marrying 
only within their omi tribe: opposed to 
exogamy ty/liidh see). 

Endogen (oiiTlo-jen), n. [Or. endon, within, 
and giminai, to grow. ] A plant belonging 
to one of the large primary classes into 
wJiiuh the vegetable kingdom is divided, so 



I, Section of the stem of .-i Palm .• c, Portion of stem, 
natural size, showinsj tlie ends of tile bundles of 
woody fibre; e, Reiiinins of ie.if-.stalks;y; Bimdlos 
of woody fibre, s, Endosj eiioiis Leaf, showing its 
p.nrallel veins, 3, Monocotyledonous Seed, show- 
ing its single cotyledon: a, <1, Cotyledon. 4, Ger- 
mination of Palm: r, Cotyledon; i, Albumen; <f. 
Plumule; e, Radicle issuing from a short slieath, 
endorhiza. 5, Flower of Endogen. 

named in consequence of its new woody 
hundles being developed in the parenchyma 
: of the Interior of the stem, in which there 
is no distinction of pith and hark. In trans- 
verse section the bundles appear scattered 
through the cellular matter, being more 
compact towai'ds the circumference. The 
other organs of the plants are also character- 
istic. . The leaves are generally parallel- 
veined, the flowers usually with three 
organs in each whorl, and the seed has an 
embryo with one cotyledon, and the radicle 
issues from a sheath and is never developed 
into a tap-root in germination. To this 
class belong palms, grasses, mshes, lilies, 
<.%e. Endogens Increase in thickness only 
to a limited extent; hence they are not In- 
jured by twining plants as exogens are. 
Endogenous (en-(lc/.ien-us), a. 1. Pertaining 
to, endogens; applied to plants in winch the 
new wockly bundles are formed in the paren- 
chyma of the interior of the stem,— 2. Ori- 
ginating or stimulated from within; inter- 
■■nal. 

. To such pereons the Russian government, viewed 
froro a disbance, seams quite admirable. But it gives 
out little play to spontaneous development, but little, 
-chance for e«cfq5-e«a«jtjrowth. T. JIf, Andei-son. 

Endogenously (en-do'jen-u8-li), ffl(iu. In an 
.endogenous manner; internally. 


I Cells produce other cells cmiegaiouslv or oxo- 
geuoiisly; and fronds give origin to other fronds from 
their edges or surfaces. ' Hcrba-t Spencer . 

Endolynipll (en'do-limf), n. [Gr. endon, 
within, and E. lyyniih (whicli see).] In anat. 
the vitreous humour of the ear, consisting 
of a limpid fluid filling the membranous 
labyrinth. 

Endomorph (eu'do-morf), n. [Gr. endon, 
witiiin, .and rnorphe, form.] In mineral, a 
term applied to minerals inclosed in crys- 
tals of other minerals. Thus we find non- 
inetnllic minerals, as sulphur, graphite, 
anthracite; metallic minerals, as gold, sil- 
ver, itc. ; halogen compounds, as fliioi‘-spar — 
inclosed in quartz cry.stals. 

Endoparasite (en-do-paTa-sit), n. [Gr. 
endon, within, and parasite.] A parasite 
Uving on the internal organs of animals, as 
opposed to an cctojoarasUe, wliich infests the 
skin. 

Endophlceum (en-do-lle'mu), n. [Gr. endon, 
within, and p/iiaios, hark.] In hot. the liber 
of bark; the inner layer, containing woody 
tissue lying next the wood. 

Endophyllous (en-do'fll-ns or en-do-fll'lus), 
a. [Gr. endon, within, anil phy lion, a leaf.] 
In bot. a term applied to the young leaves 
of monocotyledons, from their being formed 
within a sheath. 

Endoplast (eu'do-plast), ?i. [Gr. endon, 
witliiu, and y)te.s‘fos, moulded, from plasso, 
to mould.] In zool. a rounded or oval body, 
bearing a close resemblance to the nucleus 
of a histological cell, embedded in the pro- 
toplasm of the higher section (Endoplastiea) 
of the Protozoa, and differing slightly from 
protoplasm in either its optical or cliemical 
characters, as in becoming more deeply 
stained by such colouring matters as hmma- 
toxylin or carmine, and in resisting the ac- 
tion of acetic acid better. 

Endoplastiea (en-do-plas'ti-ka), n. pi. The 
iiigher division of the Protozoa, distinguished 
from the other division, the Monera, by the 
protoplasm having embedded in it a nucle- 
ated cell or endoplast. Tlie Endoplastiea 
are subdivided by Huxley into (1) the liadio- 
laria, (2) tha Protoplasta or Amcehea, (3) the 
Gregariniilce, (4) the Catallacta of Haeckel, 
which possibly ought to be included in the 
next group, namely (5) the Infusoria. 
Endoplenra (en'do-pia-ra), m [Gr. endo7i, 
within, and plctvra, the side.] In bot. the 
innermost skin of a seed-coat. 

Endopodite (en-dop'o-dit), 7i. [Gr. ejido7i, 
within, and potis, 'podos, a foot. ] In conipar. 
anat. the inner or nearer to the middle line 
of the two branches into which the tj'plcal 
limb of a crustacean is divided. 
Endoptile(en-dop'til), «. [Gr. en- 
don, within, and ptilon, a feather, 
a leaf.] In bot. a term applied to 
an embryo whose plumule is 
rolled up by the cotyledon, as in 
endogens. 

Indorhiz, Endorhiza (en'do-riz, 
en-do-ri'za),«. [Gr. eridon, within, 
and rhiza, a root.] In bot. a term 
descriptive of the radicle of the 
embryo of monocotyledonous 
plants, which is developed inside 
a sheath from which it issues in 
germination. The cut shows the 
germinating embryo of the oat 
(Ave?ia satvoa). 

Endorhizal, Eadorhizous (en- 
do-riz'al, en-do-riz'us), a. In hot. 
applied to plants in which the 
radicle is protected in its early Endorjiiz, 
stage by a sheath. 

Endorsable (en-dors'a-bl), a. That may be 
endoraed. 

Endorse (en-dors'), u.t. pret. <S:pp. endorsed; 
ppr. endorsuig, [Prefix en, and 1. dorsum, 
a back.] l.t To place on the back of; to 
burden; to load. ‘ Elephants endorsed with 
towers.’ Uilton.—% To write on the back 
of, as a note of the contents of a paper, or 
one’s name on the back of a note or bill; 
hence, to assign by writing one’s name on 
the back of, as a note or bill; to assign or 
transfer by endorsement; as, the bill was 
eoidorsed to the bank.— S. To sanction; to 
ratify; to approve; as, to endom a state- 
mentor the opinions of another. ‘An opinion 
we are not prepared to endorse.’ Times 
newspaper. . 

Endorse (en-dorsOi n. In her. an ordinary 
containing in breadth one-fourth, or, ac- 
cording to some, ohe-eiglith of the pale. 

It bears exactly the same relation to that 
ordinary as the cottise does to the bend. 
Written also Indorse. 



me, met, her; pine, pin; ; note, pot, mSve;. tube, tub, bull; 


Endorsed (cu-dorst'), a. In her. same as 

Ad.m'.'ied. 

Endorsement (en-dors'meut), ii. 1, Super- 
scription; a noting of the contents of any 
paper on its back;’ doequetting. 

As this collection will grow daily, I h,ave digested 
it into several bundles, and made proper endorse- 
meiits on each particular letter. Tatler. 

2. In eom. the signature of the proprietor 
or endorser of a bill of exchange written on 
its back. 

His endonement win foreign bill (whicli is not usu- 
ally made payable to tlie bearer) would not leave 
entitled him to Iiave received tlie money, nor have 
been a sufficient di.scharge, except tlie bill had been 
made payable to him . — Report of Committee of House 
of Com mons. 

3. Ratification; sanction; approval. 

It lias .so narrow a basis, tlierefore, tliat it can never 
receive tlie endor.iemeui of tlie public . — American 
Pubiishers' Circular. 

Written also Indorsement. 

Endorser (en-dors'er), n. One who endorses. 
Endosarc(en'd5-sarIc), [Gr. endon, within, 
and swrx. sarkos, flesh.] lit: physiol, the 
inner molecular portion of sarcode in tlie 
Amifiba and other allied rhizopods. 
Endoskeleton (en'do-ake-le-tou), n. [Gr. 
endon, within, arid skeleton, a dry body.] 
In anat. a term applied to the internal 
bony structure of man and other animals, 
in contradistinction to exoskeleton, which is 
the outer and hardened covering of such 
animals as the crab, lobster, &c. 

Endosmic (en-dos'mik), a. Same as Endos- 
onotic. 

Endosmometer (en-dos-mom'et-er), n. [Gr. 
endon, within, hsmos, impulsion, ana metron, 
measm-e.] An instrument for measuring the 
force of endosmotic action. 
Endosmometric (en-dosTuo-met'Tik), a. 
Pertaining to or designed for the measure- 
ment of endosmotic action. 

Endosmose, Endosmosis (en'dos-mos, en- 
dos-mo'sis), n. [Gr. endon, witiiin, and dsnw,% 
impulsion, from otheo, to push.] The trans- 
mission of fluids or gases through poriiiis 
septa or partitions, from the e.xterior to the 
interior. 

M. Poisson has further attempted to show that this 
force of ejidosmose may be considered as a particular 
modification of capillary action. IV/ten'efl. \ 

Endosmosmic (en-dos-mos'mik), a. Relat- 
ing to endosmose; endosmotic. 

Endosmotic (en-dos-mot'ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to endosmose; of the nature of en-y 
dosmose. 

Endosperm (en'do-spfirm), n. [Gr. endoii, 
witiiin, and sperma, seed.] In hot. the 
tissue which surrounds the embryo in many 
seeds, and which Is contained with it witiiin 
the testa. It contains the supply of food for 
the germinating embryo. It is farinaceous, 

: oil.y, mucilaginous, or horny. It is called 
also Albumen or Pei'ispenn. 

Endospermic (en-do-spenn'ik), a. In bot. 
a terra applied to seeds containing endo- 
sperm, as in the Gramineso, ITnibelliferie, 
&c.; relating to or accompanied by tile en- 
dosperm; as, an andosparnvic embryo. 
Endospore ( en'do-spor ), «. [Gr. c^nlnn, 
within, and spora, a seed.] In hot. the 
inner integument of lichen spores. 
Endosporous (en'do-spor-ns), a. In hot. a 
term applied to fungi which have their 
spores contained in a case. 

EndOSSt (en-dos'), u.t. [Fr. cudosser, to put 
on the back— ew, and dos=L. dorsum, the ' 
hack.] 1, To write on the back of; to in- 
dorse.— 2. To engrave or carve. 

A shield, in which he did 

His dear Redeemer’s badge upon tlie boss, Spenser. 

Endostome (en'de-stom), n. [Gr. endo7i, 
within, and stoma, the inoutli.] In bot. the 
passage tlirough the inner integument of a 
seed or ovule forming tlie inner portion of 
the micropyle. See EXOSTOME. 
Ejidotlieciiim (en-do-tlie'si-um), m. [Gr, : 
endon, within, and theke, a cell.] In 6ot. 
the fibrous cellular tissue lining an anther. 
Endoute.t v.t. or i. To doubt; to fear. 
Chaucer. 

Endow (en-dou'), v.t. [En, and Fr. dower, 
to endow, from L. dos, dori's, a marriage, 
portion, a dowry, from root do, da, gift, 
seen in L. do, Gr. didmhi, to give.] 1. To 
furnish with a portion of goods or estate, 
called dower; to settle a dower on, as on a 
married woman or widow. 

A wife is by law entitled to be endo-aied at all 
lands and tenements, of which her husband was 
seized in fee simple or fee tail during the coverture. 

Blackstonec 

2. To settle on, as a permanent provisilon; to . 


oil, pound; iiy Sc.,ab«ne; J*, Sc. fej/. 


Fate, fdr, fat, fall; 


e.n"dowi-;r 
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ftivui.ni wit'k a fiiu.l d prfiiies'ty; 

us, ti> unilvis u i;}iur<;li. 

ISiit tbi.usar.iU ili:; witiiimt or rtiia or Uiat, 

Liie, aiul w a toilci'c; or ,i cat. P^'A'. 

it 'I'o wirich fir fiu'iiish with un.v gift, (iisanty, 
orfai'ult.',: to ifuiut:; as, laaii is fimtoiowJ by 
hi- .Muici'i- ■.'.it.it n'i'.'-.uM. 

Nor iSiiir, it tu'Coine at all aristocratic hy hritii!V4- a 
ecaiici! or other body entioived rvitli certain privi- 
jf,...,..! /j’jwro.oirr;;;. 


- • Kiuhie, Endow. See under ESDfJE. 

Endower (eii-dMii'br), n. One who endows. 

Eudoweri '(fn-tbmV.f), o.t To furnish with 
tt tbiwer or portion; to endow. Waterhmine. 

Endowment (eu-don'inenfc), n. l. Tlte act 
of .settling dower on ii woniari, or of .sottnng 
SI fund or pennaiient provi.sion for the .sup- 
port of any per, son or object, as a parson or 
vk‘aj',aprofes.sor,;indtheiike. — 2.'L'hatwhich 
is bestowed orsetth-fl on; property, fund, or 
revenue pernia.ueijtly approirriated to any 
filiiect; a.'!, tile endmomentsi of a cliiirch, 
iiospital, or eoilege.— 3. That which i.s given 
or bestowed on th<5 person or mind; gift 
of nature ; natural capacity. 

ilia e.irlv eiuicnvmsnts had fitted hira for the work 
he fv;i5 to do. P- Taylor. 

Tlie capacity to speak ;iiid write well will in future 
years be an invaluable endowniont. Dr. Caird. 

&drle,tEndry,fr.t. [Comp. Sc.drt'cordne, 
to sutt’er.;! To suffer. 

Ill court no longer nlioiilci I . . . 

DvvcUeu, Imt ‘Uuuuo in ull my life endry< Chaucer. 

Eiidnidge ( en-druJO. V. t. [ Verli-formnig 
pretix en, and dnulf/e.] To make a driKige 
or slave of. 


End-speecllt (end'spiich), n. An epilogue. 
Endue (en-du'), At. pret. & pp. endued; ppr. 
enduing. [L. induo, to put on. See .INPUE,.] 
1. To Invest; to clothe; to indue. 

Entitle tliem willi tliy Holy Spirit. 

Book of Common Prayer. 
at To supply with; to endow; to portion. 


God hatii endued mo with a good dowry, 

Gen. XXX. lo. 

—Endue, Endow. . Endue is used ge,nerii]ly 
of moral qualities; endouf, of the body, 
external things, and mental gifts. An insti- 
tution Is richly imdoiead; a person is endoioed 
wltll beauty; he is endued with virtue. ‘ En~ 
dued with .royal virtues as thou art. ’ Milton. 

: Then will If. , , . . 

Eitiiow you Avitli broad lands and territory. 

Tennyson. 

Enduement (en-dfl'ment), n. Same as In- 
duement. 

Endurable (en-dur'a-bl), a. That can be 
borne or suflered. 

Endurableuess (eu-dflr'a-bl-iies), n. State 
of being endurable; tolerableness. 
Endurably (on-dur'a-bli), adv. In an en- 
during manner. 

Endurance (cm-diVans), n. [See EKPirKE.] 

1. Continuance ; a state of lasting or dura- 
tion; lastiugness. 

Same of them are of very great antiquity, others of 
less cjiciara/n'C. " Spciiser. 

2. A bearing or suffering; a continuing 
under pain or distress witliout resistance, 
or without sinking or yielding to the pres- 
sure; .sutt'eranee; patience. 

Their fortitude was most adiiiirable in their pres- 
ence and endurance of all evils, i.)f pain, and of 
death. JJfr IV. Temple. 

3. t Delay; procrastination. 

My lord, I look'd 
You rvould have given me your petition, that 
I should have ta’cii .some pains to briii.g together 
Yourself and your accusers; and to have heard 5'ou 
■Without further. Shah. 

ITlie meaning of the word in the above ex- 
tract, which is from Henry VIII, v. 1, has 
been disputed, some thinking it equal to 
durance, confinement; others, 'to suiferiug.] 
Syn. .Permanence, persi.stence, continiianco, 
sutfei’in.g, sufferance, tolerance, patience, 

: fortitude, resignation. 

Endure (en-dur'), v.i. pret. <Sr pp. endured; 
ppr. enduring. [Fr. endterer— prefix en, and 
durer, li. diirare, to last or continue, from 
dunis, hard.] 1. To last; to continue in 
the same state without perishing; to re- 
main; to abide. 

The Lord shall for ever. Ps. ix. 7. 

He shall: hold it [his house] fast, but it shall not 
eniiuroi Job viii. 15, 

Weeping may euArrr for a night, but ioy cometU 
in the morning. . P'.s..xxx,s. 

2. To hear; to suffer ■without resistance, or 
without yielding. ‘A courage to endure and j 
to obey.’. Tennysson.t—RYis. To last, remain, 
continue, abide, bear, sulfer, hold out. 
Endure (en-dur'), t>,t. 1. To bear; to sustain; 
to support without breaking or yielding. 


sli; cAain; : Ah, Sc. locA; g, go; j.job; 


KoSi! were of .shining steel, and wrought so pure, 

I As HiiHlit the strokes of isvo .such ann.s emiitrc. 

\ , , DryAn. 

j 2. To bear with patience ; to liear without 
1 opposition or sinking under the prei-.-iure. 

Therefore I endure ull tilings for the elect’s sake. 

2 Tim. ii, IQ. 

If ye ewfirre chastening, God dealeth with you as 
with sous. Hell. xii. 7. 

8. To undergo; to suffer; to e.xperieneo. 
How small, of all that human hearts cnabo’e, 

That part tyhicli laws or kings can cause or cure. 

fohnson. 

4.t To continue in. 

The deer endureth the womlr but eiglit iiiouths. 

Sir T. Sn-itme. 

.5.1 To harden; to inure. 

And manly limbs endured with little care 
Against all linrd niisliap.s. Spenser. 

Sys. To bear, sustain, undergo, e.xperieneo, 
.abide, support, suffer, tolerate. 
Endurementt (en-dur'ment), n. Endurance. 
Smith. 

Endurer (en-dfir'er), n. l. One who bear.'j, 
suffers, or sustairis, — 2. .He who or tiuit 
wiiicli continues long; he who or that 
wliieli remains firm or without diange. 
Enduring (en-dfir'ing), a. Lasting long; 
permanent; as, an enduring habitation. 
Enduringly(en-dur'mg-li), Cfdu. Lastingly; 

! for all time. 


Already at the end of the first Punic Tvnr some 
eminent Romans were in their full manhood, tvliose 
names are e?id}iri}t£/y associated with the events of 
the second. Arnoht 

Enduriugness (en-dfir'ing-nes), n. Quality 
of enduring; durability; permanence. 

Endways, Endwise (eiuTwaz, eud'wi/.), adv. 

1. On the end; erectly; in an upright posi- 
tion. ‘Pitiful luits and eabiiia made of 
poles set endw'iise.’ Jtay.—2. With the end 
forward. 

Enecatet (STie-kiit), v.t. [L. eneco, eneoa- 
tnm—e, out or outright, and neco, to kill] 
To kill. 

Some plagues part-ske of such a pernicious degree 
of malignity, tliat, in tlie maimer of .a most preseii- 
taneous poison, til ay enecitfe in livo or tliree lioiirs, 
suddenly corrupting or extingnisliing tlie vital spiril.s. 

Harvey. 

Enecia (e-ne'shi-a), n. [Gr. enelcSs, continu- 
ous.] In med. a name for continued fever, 
including intlammatory, typhus, and syno- 
ohal fever. 

Eneld (e-he'id), n. An epic poem written in 
Latin by Virgil, of which ..Enea-s is the hero. 
See jEneid. 

Enema (en'S-ma or eu-6'ma), n. ; pi. Enemas 
or Enem'ata. [Gr. enema, a clyster, from 
eniemi, to send in— an,, in, and hiSmi, to 
send.] A liquid or gaseous form of medi- 
cine thrown into the I'ectiini ; a clj'ster. — 
Enema -instrument, enema -ptmip, an in- 
strument which acts on the principle of the 
force-pump, used to administer an enema. 

Enemy (en'S-mi), n. [Fr. ennenii, from L. in- 
imiaus— in,negl , and ftrn'icifs, a friend. ] 1. One 
hostile to another; one who hates another; 
a foe; an adversary; an opponent; an antag- 
onist. 

I say imto you, Love your enemies. Mat. v. 44. 

2. One who dislikes any subject or cause. 
‘An enemy to truth and knowledge.’ LocJte. 
—The enemy, {ii)m theol.the devil {b)3Iilit. 
the opposing force : used as a colleetive 
noun and eonstrned with a verb and pro- 
noun either in the singular or plural. 

The enemy thinks of raising threescore thousand 
men for the next summer, Addison. 


AVe have met the enemy, aiid they are ours. Pony, 
(e) Time ; as, how goes the enemy.* (=Avhat 
o’clock is it?); to kill the enemy.— A dvermry. 
Antagonist, Enemy. See under AnvEK.SAiiAk 
Syk. Foe, adversary, opponent, antagonist. 

Enemy t (en'’e-mi), a. Inimical; hostile; 
opposed to. 

They . . . every day grow more enemy to God. 

tfer. Taylor. 

Enepidermic (en'e-pi-dSnn"ik), a. [Gr. en, 
in, and epidermis (which see).] In med. 
an epithet given to the method of treating i 
diseases which consists in the application i 
of medicines, as plasters, blisters, &c., to '< 
the skin. ’ t 

Energetic, Energetical (en-Ar-jet'ik, en-er- | 
Jet'ik-al), a. [Gr. cnergetikos, from energes, i 
energeo—en, and ergon, work,] 1. Operating i 
with force, vigour, and effect ; forcible ; 1 
poAverful; efficacious; as, e’nergctiemettmrer, j 
c'nerpcf'tclaAvs.— 2. MoA'ing; Avorking; active; i 
operatWe. ‘A Being eternally energetic.’ 
Orev). 

Unless the same force be made eneiyyetical and 
operative. for. Taylor. 

8. EudoAved Avith or full of energy; exerois- j 


ft, Fr. ton-; : ng, shig; th, then; th, fAiii; 


I ing or e.xhil)iting enei’gy; vigorous; as. an 
cnergetie man. 

He is very energeltc'm what he undertakes. 

IVorcester. 

Sa'H. ForeiWo, poAvorful, elficacious, pot.jiit, 
vigorous, effective, active, operativ'e, u.-sid- 
ubus. 

Energetically (eu-er-jet'ik-al-li), udi\ With 
ffu’cu and vigour; with energy and effect. 
Energeticalness (en-er-Jet'ik-al-nc.s), n. 
Tlie quality of lieing energetic ; activity ; 
vigour. Sir W. Scott. 

Energetics (eu-er-jet'iks), «. That iiranch 
of science which investigates the hnvs regu- 
lating physical or ineclianical forces, a.i oji- 
posed to vital. The whole range of physical 
liiianornena thus foniiB tlie sulq'ect of its 
consideration. 

Energic,Energical(en-Cr'jik,en-er'jik-iil),o. 
1. E.\hihiting energy Cir force; producing 
direetlj'a certain phy.sical effect; as, heat is 
an emirgio agent. — 2. Having energy or great 
poAver in effect; effective; vigorous. ‘Encr- 
gie and powerful preacliers.’ Waterhouse. 
ff. In a state of action; acting; operating. 
Goodrich. 

Energico (en-er'ji-ko), adi\ [It.] In music, 
Avith energy and force; Avith strong articula- 
tion and accentnation. 

Energize (en'er-Jlz), v.i pret. ifc pp. ener- 
gized; ppr. [From ciicrpj/.] To 

act Avitli energy or force; to operate Avith 
vigour; to act in producing an effect. 
Energize (en'ev-Jiz), v.t. ’lo give strength 
or force to; to give active vigour to. 
Energizer (en'e'r-jiz-er), n. One avIio or that 
Avhiuh give.s energjA or act.s in producing an 
I effect. 

Energumen (en-er-gu'men), n. [Gr. ener- 
gimnienos.] Eccles. a person possessed by 
any spirit w'hether good or bad; specittcally, 
one whose body is po8ses.sed by an evil 
spirit; a demoniac. 

Energy (en'er-ji), n. [Gr. energeia—en, and 
ergmi, Avork.], 1. Internal or inherent poAver; 
the poAver of operating, AAdiether exerted or 
not: as, men possessing energies sometimes 
suffer them to lie inactive; danger Avill 
rouse the dormant energies of our natures 
into action.— 2. .I’oAver exerted; vigorous 
operation; force; vigour; as, the adminis- 
tration of the hiAvs reqfiires energy in tlie 
magistrate. 

My desire, like all Iiooes, 

By Its own eno^y fulfilled itself. Tennyson. ■ 

S. Effectual operation; efficacy; strengtli or 
force producing the effect. 

Beg the blesaed J e-sus to give an energy to your 
imperfect prayers, by hi.s most powerful intercession. 

Smalridgel 

4. Strength of expression; force of utter-, 
ance; life; spirit; emphasis. 

AAiho did ever, in Frencli aiithor.s, see 
, The comprehaiisive English eHeiscy.* , ' ' 

Kosconwtoit, 

5. In mech. capability for performing work; 
tlie action of a poAver to nioA’e a machine. 
Mechaiucal energy is actual ov potential-- 
the former denoting the energy in relation 
to the AVork aotnally performed; the latter, 
energy in relation to tiie niaxiimnn of Avork 
it is capable of perfomiing.— Coa.w’rmft'on 
of energy, in physics; the theory that the 
total amomit of energy in the universe is 
always the same, though it may change its 
condition or mode of exhibition; conserva- 
tion of force. See under Foece. —SYS. Force, 
pioAver, vigour, strength, spirit, life, resolu- 
tion, efficiency, potency. 

Enervate (e-nerv'at), a. [L. enervatiisi pp. 
of enervo. See the verb.] Weakened; weak; 
Avithout strength or force. ‘AAvay, ejier- 
wte bards, aAvayi’ Warton. 

Enervate (e-nerv'at), v.t. pret. & pp. ener- 
vated; ppi-. enervating. [L. enervo, enerva- 
tuvi—e, out, and nervus, a nerA'e.] 1. To 
deprive of nerve, force, or strengtli; to 
Aveaken; to render feeble; as, idlenes.s and 
voluptuous indulgences ewdraate the body. 

Sheepish softne.ss often enervates those who are 
bred like fondlings at home. Locke, 

2. To cut the nerves of; as, to enervate a 
horse.— S yn. To Aveaken, enfeeble, unnerve, 
debilitate. 

Enervation (§-nerv-a'shon), n. l. The act 
of Aveakening or reducing strengtli.— 2. The 
state of being Aveakened; effeminacy. 

Thi.s colour of meliority and pre-eminence is a sign 
of enervation and weakness. Bacon, 

Enervative (e-nSrv'a-tiv), a. Having power 
or a tendency to enervate ; Aveakening. 
[Hare.] 

Enerve t (e-nerv'), v.t. pret. & pp. enerved; 
ppr. enerving. [L. enervo. See Eneiwate.] : 
'To Aveaken; to enervate. Milton. 


Av, wig; Avh, ivhig; zh, aeure.— See Key. 


ENKKVOaS 

EneirVOUS (li-Hi'.'i'v'iu), <'■ Vv'aiUin:; i'lircy or 
iien-e; eiiervatud. [Kaiv. l 
Eneticli, Eneugii (.o-tiurh), /i. huougn. 
fficotoli.J 

Ho that has just may soundly sleep, 

*1 he t/crcoiiie only iiishes toils to keep. , 

Eli famine (sin K-mSl)- [I’l'-l 1“ family 
way; dcmmstically. 

Delmled mortals whom the jrreat 

Choose for companions 

Who at tlieir dinners (vt/lrwtt/* 

Get leave to sit where'er you will. hiui/t. 

Enfamined, t VP- 0 / a. [-Pi-elix en, and 
famine.] Hunifry; famisliea. Chaucer. 
Enfamisilt (cn-fara'ish), v.t. [Preflx en, and 
fmnkh.'] To famiish. 

Enffect.t I’.f. To infect. Chaucer. 

Enfeeble (en-feT)l), v.t. pret. *pp. enfeebled; 
pjir. unfeMitu). [ Yerb-formiiijf preflx en, 
and feeble,] To make feeble; to deprive of 
strength; to reduce tlie strength or force 
of; ti) weaken ; to debilitate; to enervate; 
as, intomperancB enfechUs the body ; long 
wars enfeeble a state. 

Some tvj/rrWu their understandings by .sordid and 
brutish business. !fe>'. Taylor. 

SVN. To weaken, debilitate, enervate, 
Enfeeblemen-b (en-fe'bl-ment), n. The act 
of weakening; enervation; weakness. 
Enfeebler (en-fe'l)ler), n. One who or that 
whieh makes feeble or weakens. 
EnfeebllSht (en-fe'hlish), u.t. To enfeeble. 
Enfelont (en-fel'oii), D.f. [See I’.E.T.ok.] To 
render fierce, cruel, or frantic. ‘Like one 
or distraught. ’ Spenser. 

Enfeoff (en-fef), v.t. [j&’a, smd L.L. fenffo, to 
confer a, feud urn, a fee or feud, on one; same 
asfeudare. .See Fief.] 1. In fliiu, to give 
a feud to; hence, to invest with a fee; to 
give any corporeal hereditament to in fee 
simple or fee tail, by livery of seizin.— 2. t To 
siu'render or give up. 

The skipping* kinjf . , . 

Grew a companion to the coninion streets, 

himself to popularity. S/itt/:. 

Enfeofiinent (en-fef'meiit), n. In law, (a) 
the act of giving tlie fee simple of an estate. 
(b) The instrument or deed by which one is 
invested with the fee of an estate. 

Enfetter (en-fet't6r), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
/after (which see).] To fetter; to bind in 
fetters. ‘ Enfettered to her love.’ Shak. 
Enfever (eu-fe'ver), v.t [Preflx en, and 
fever.] To excite fever in. Seward. [Bare.] 
Enfield Rifle (en'feld rFfl), n. A rifle for- 
merly in use in the British army. 

Enflerce t (en-fer.s'), v.t. pret, &pp. enfierced; 
pi>r. enfiafcing. [Verb-forming preflx en, 
and /erce.] To make fierce. ‘ More enjierced 
... him sternly grypt.’ Spenser. 

Enfilade (en-fl-ladO, n. [Fr. en, and file, a 
row, a rank, from jiJ, a thread, L. Jilmn.] 
J/ilit. a line or straight passage; or the situa- 
tion of a plaeo, or of a body of men, which 
may be raked with shot through its whole 
length. 

Enfilade (en-fl-lad'), v. t. pret. & pp. enfiladed; 
ppr. enjilading. [From the noun.] Milit. 
to pierce, scour, or rake with shot throu,gh 
the whole length of, as a work or line of 
troops. 

The avenues, being cut through the wood in right 
lines, were enfiladed by the Sp,mish c.miion. 

Expedition to Carihageua. 

Entiled (en-fildO, pp- [Fr. enjiler.j in her. 
a term applied to a sword drawn as trans- 
fixing the head of a man, or an animal, a 
coronet, or any other object. 

Entire t (en-fisr),: r.f. pret. (Ss pp. enfired; 
ppr, e-nfiring. [Prefix en, and To in- 
fiame;; to set oil fire. 

The tolicli, hath his ghostly zeal. Sf. Hall. 

Entlesht (en-fleshO, v.t [Preflx en, and 
flesh.] To incorporate, as with the flesh; to 
embody; to incarnate; to ingrain. ‘ Vices 
which are habituated, inbred, and enfiesUed 
in him.’ Plmdo. 

Enflower t (en-floii'er), •». t. [Preflx en, and 
flower.] To cover or bedeck with flowers. 
These odorous and enflowered Ixaliis. B. fenson, 

Enfold (en-fold'), v.t. To infold (which see). 

Enid brought sweet e,ifces to make them cheer. 
And ill her vail enfolded, manchet bread. Tennyson. 

Enfoldiaent (cii-fald''ment), n. The act of 
infolding. Scott. 

Enfoliate (en-foli-at), v. t Same as InfoUate. 
Edee. Rev. 

Enforce (en-fOrs'), v.t. pret. & pp. enforced; 
ppr. enfordng. [Prefix en, and force; Fr. 
enforcir.] 1. To ; give strength to; to 
strengthen; to invigorate; to urge with 
energy; to give force to; to impress on the 
mind; as, to enforce remarks or arguments. 
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‘ Enforcing sentiments of the truest human- 
ity,’" Burke. 

l-eor gave her wing.s, and r.ugc enforc'd my flight. 

Spenser. 

‘2. To make or gam by force or compulsion; 
to force; as, to enforce a passage; he en- 
forced obedience. 

Sometimes with lunatic bans, sometimes with prayers, 
Enforce their charity. Shak. 

3. f To discharge with force; to hurl or throw. 

.As swift as stones 

Enforced from the old Assyrian slings. Shale. 

4. To compel; to constrain ; to force. ‘ Adam 
now enforced to close his eyes.’ Milton. 
[Bare.]— 5. To put in execution; to cause to 
take effect; as, to enforce the laws. — G. To 
press or mge, as with a charge. 

If lie evade us there. 

Enforce him with ins envy to the people. Shah. 
7.t To prove; to et'ince. Hooker. 

Enforce t (en-fors'), v.i. To attempt by force. 
Enforce t (en-f6r.s'), 11. Force ; strength ; 
power. ‘ A petty enterprise of small enforce.' 
Milton. 

Enforceable (en-fors'a-hl), a. That may he 
enforced. 

Enforcedly (en-fors'ed-li), adv. By violence ; 
not by choice. 

Enforcement (en-fors'ment), n. 1. The act 
of enforcing; compulsion. 

O goddess I hear these tuneless numbers, wrun^ 

By sweet en/orcevieJit and remembrance dear. Keats. 

% That which give.? force, energy, or effect; 
sanction. 

Rewards and punishments of anotiier life, which 
the Almighty has established as tlie enforcements of 
hi.s law. Locke. 

3. t Motive of conviction; urgent evidence. 
His assumption of our flesli was an enforcement 

beyond all tlie methods of wisdom. Hammond, 

4. Pressing exigence; that whieh urges or 
constrains. 

More than I have s.aid 
Tile leisure and enfoixemerit of the time 
Forbids to dwell on. Shak. 

5. In a general sense, anytliiiig wliich com- 
pels or constrains; anything which urges 
either the body or the mind; constraining 
power. 

Let gentleness my strong enforcement be. Shak. 

6. A putting in execution; as, tlie enforce- 
ment of law. 

Enforcer (en-fors'Cr), n. One who compels, 
constrains, or urges; one who effects by 
violence; one Avho carries into effect. 
Enforclble (en-fors'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
enforced. 

■Grounded upon plain testimonies of Scripture, and 
enforclble by good reason. Barroiu. 

Enforcive (en-fors'iv), a. Serving or tending 
to enforce or constrain; compulsive. 

A sucking hind-calf, which she trussed with her 
enforcive seres. Chapman. 

Enforcively (en-fors'iv-Ii), adv. Of or by 
comjiulsion; under constraint. Blarston. 
Enforest (en-fo'rest), n. [Verb -forming 
preflx en, and /oresf.] To turn into or lay 
under forest; as, the Ameers of Scinde 
t’w/om'ted large portions of the country for 
the purpose of converting them into hunting 
grounds. 

Enformt (en-fomi'), v. t. [Prefix en, and 
form.] To fonn; to fashion. Spenser. 
Enfortune t (eu-foVtun), v. t. [Prefix en, and 
fortune.] To endowwith a fortune. Chaucer. 
Enfoulderedjt a. [Prefix en, and O.Fr. 
/oMldi-e, lightning, from Efulgor, lightning, 
from /itlgeo, to shine.] Mixed with light- 
ning.— jEn/onltf red smoake, smoke gmng 
forth flashes of fire like lightning. Spenser. 
Enfranchise (en-fran'chiz), v.t pret. & pp. 
enfranchised; ppr. enfranchising. [Preflx 
en, and franchise.] 1. To set free; to liber- 
ate from slavery. 

Prisoners became slaves, .and continued so, unless 
enfranchised by their masters. Sir W. Temple. 

2. To make free of a city, corporation, or 
state; to admit to the privileges of a freeman. 

The English colonies, and some septs of the Irishry, 
enfranchised by special charters, were admitted to 
the benefit of the laws. Sirf.^uvies. 

3. To free or release, as from custody, bad 
habits, or any restraining power. 

If a man have tlie fortitude and resolution to en- 
franchise himself (from drinking) at once, that is the 
best. Bacon. 

4. To natiii'alize; to receive as denizens. 

These words have been enfranchised amongst us. 

fi'atts. 

6. To confer the franchise on; to endow 
with the right of voting for a member of 
parliament; as, to enfranchise a university; 
to enfranchise a class of people. 


Enfranchisement (en-fran'oliiz-ment), ;i. 

1. Belease from slavery. 

P.ardon, C.-osar; Cmsar, pardon; 

As low as to tliy foot doth C.assius flill. _ 

To lieg enfranchisement ior Pubiius Cimber, Shak. 

% Belease, as from custody, had habits, or 
,uny restraining power.— 3. The admission 
of persons to the freedom of a corporation 
or state; investiture ivith the privileges of 
free citizens; the incorporating of a person 
into any society or body politic; the act of 
conferring the franchise or endowing with 
the right of voting for a member of parlia- 
ment.— En/iYtiic/i'MCWMWf of copyhold lands, 
a legal conveyance in fee-simple of copyhold 
tenements l:iy the lord of a manor to the 
tenants, so as to convert such tenements into 
freeholds. 

Enfranchiser (en-fran'chiz-Sr), n. One who 
cnfrancluses. 

Enfree (en-fre'), v.t. [Verb-forming preflx 
en, and free.] To set free; to release from 
captivity. ‘The enfreed Antenor.’ Shak. 
Enfreedom (en-f rS'dom), v. t [Preflx en, and 
freedom.] To free; to set tree. Shaft. 
Enfreezet (en-frez'), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
freeze.] To freeze; to turn into ice; to con- 
geal. 

Tliou hast enfroxen her di.sdtainful voice. Spenser, 

Enfro'ward t (en-fi-o' werd), v. t. [V erh-f orm- 
ing preflx en, and f reward.] To make fro- 
ward or perverse. Sir E. Sandys. 

Enfsrret (en-fu"'), D.f. To set on Are; to kindle. 
Spenser. 

Engage (en-gfljO, v.t pret. & pp. engaged; 
ppr. engaging. [Fr. engager—en, auA gager, 
from gage, a pledge. See G-agb.] 1. (Gener- 
ally followed by reflexive pron.) To bind, as 
by oath, pledge, contract, or promise; to 
bring under an obligation to do or forbear 
doing something; to m ake liable, as for a debt 
to a creditor; to bind as surety; as, nations 
engage themselves to each other by treaty; 
tlie young often engage themselves to, their 
sorrow. 

I liave engaged myself to a dear friend, 

Engaged iny friend to his mere enemy 
To feed my means. Skat.. 

2. To pawn; to stake; to pledge. 

Tliey nio.st perfidiously condemn 

Tiiose tliat engag'd their lives for them. Hudibras. 

3. To enlist; to bring into a party; as, to 
engage men for service; to engage friends to : 
aid in a cause.— 4. To gain; to win and 
attach ; to draw to; to attract and fi.v; as, ,, 
good nature engages every one to its pos- 
sessor; to engage the attention. 

To every duty he could minds engage, JValler. 

5. To occupy; to employ the attention or 
efforts of; as, I soon engaged \\\u\ in conver- 
sation; the nation is engaged in war; to 
engage one’s self in party disputes. 

Thus sliall mankind his guardian care engage. Pope. 

6. To enter into contest with; to bring to 
conflict; to encounter; as, the army engaged 
the enemy at ten o'clock. 

Engage (en-giij'), v.i. 1. To encounter; to 
begin to fight; to attack in conflict. 

Upon advertisement of tlie Scots army, the Earl of 
Holland was sent witli a body to meet and engage 
with it. Ciarendon' 

2. To embark in any busi- 
ness; to take a concern 
in; to undertake, 

’Tis not indeed my talent to 
engage 

In loVty trifles. D?yden, 

8. To promise or pledge 
one’s word; to heebme 
bound; as, a friend has 
engaged to supply the 
necessary funds. 

How proper the remedy for 
the mahidy, 1 engage not. 

Puller. 

Engaged (en-gajd'), pp, 
ora. Pledged; promised; 
affianced; betrothed; en- 
listed; gained and at-;, 
tached ; attracted and; : 
fixed; embarked; occu- 
pied; earnestly employ- 
ed ; zealous. —^Engaged: 
column, in arch, aeolumii , 
attached to awall so that • 
a part of it is concealed. : 
Engaged columns stand 
out at least one half :/, 
their thickness.—jEni?«,g- 
ed Wiflcfe, in «ific7i. wheels 
that are in gear with each othei-. The driver 
is the engaging wheel, and the follower is , , 
the wheel engaged 

Engagedly (en-grij'ed-li), adv. ’With eaimest- 



Engaged Column. 


Fftte, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin;; note, . not, mSve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. alnme; , y, Sc. iey. 
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nt-iri; w ith .lihielmiesit. ‘ Ihvjdiu’dhj bias.-'fnl 
til mu; i-idv 1 ) 1 * nther,’ IF/; itlmi-. 
Ensagedne33<«‘!i--!\ri''Fii'-=--). "• 'I'lif siat*; 
of hi'iii '4 horioH^ly ami euriie.itly oi'cnbied; 
zeal; iiKrmiition. 

Ensat'emeufc i-. l, ’! lo.* aefc 

of ciia-u^iii'-".- i Oiili'^atiou by fiKTuemeut <«■ 
eontraot; as. men are often mure ready to 
mabi* furnmnv'atv, than to fiiltil them, ' To 
m.'ike eood their IjIdIIiuik — 

:u Aillu-ronre to a party nr oause; partial- 
ity; bias. 

I'his In.-n* be oisvious to any w!lo imfiartially, .and 
•vvithniit >•<;«*??;.', is at psiinr. to examine, .yxnjt. 
4. Oi'iaipiitinii; employment of the attention; 
.'ilfair of business. 

Play, 1)1.' too Ion:; or const.ant enjfa/reiiier:/, heconias 
like an euiployment or profes.-jiKii. Ro:;ci'S. 

.a. A romiiat lietvveen arniio.s or lleets; .a 
a eoiitiict; a battle. ‘In hot engaffCDieiU 
with tile Moors.’ Dnjden.-S. (.Hiliontion; 
motive; tliat whieli etnni,^x>.s. ‘Ileligion, 
wliich is the chief d/if/nfirtoneiif of our league.' 
Miltim. Llhire.] 

This is the ju'eatest engagement not to forfeit an 
opportunity. ' Uantmand. 

7. in SaoUlshhitif. thenaine .given toa treaty 
entered into in l(i4S iietween Charles I. , then 
in the haud-s of the Parlifunentary army, 
and fiomniissiomii'.s on liehalf of the moder- 
ate Tresliyteriana in Scotland, whereby the 
latter, for certain couces.sions on tlie kingts 
part, engaged to deliver him from captivity 
i)y force in’ arnis.--i)'«fWc, Fight, Combat, 
Engagement, Conjliet. See under B.XTTLE. 
SYS. ' Promise, contract, _ attraction, gain- 
ing, enliatinent, oliligation, business, _ etn- 
Iiloynient, occupation, battle, combat, fight, 
con'liict, contest. 

Engager ('en-.gaj'tn-), n. 1. One that enters 
info an engagement ora,greement; a surety. 
Several aufiicient citizens were engagers, If'ooif. 

2. In .S'eoHitj/i /us#, one of a party wlio sup- 
ported tlie treaty called ‘the .Enga,g’emeut,’ 
and who joined in the invasion of England 
consequent on it. See BNCiAGEMENT. 
Engaging (en-gaj'ing), a. Winning; attoic- 
five; tendiiig to draw the attention or the 
affections ; pleasing ; as, engagmuj manners 
or addre.ss. — - Engaging and disengaging 
mcii'hinei'g, that in which one part is alter- 
nately united to or separated from another, 
as occasion may require. 

Engagingly (en-gaj'ing-li), adv. In a man- 
ner to wm the .affections. 

.Engagingness (im-gaj'ing-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of lieing engaging; attractiveness; at- 
traction; as, tlie engagingness of his man- 
ners. 

Ingallantt (en-gaTlant), a. #. [Verb-fonning 
prefix en, and gallant.'] To make a gallant 
of. 

!f you could but endear yourself to her .ilTection, 

Y'ou were eternally engaltanted. B. yonson. 
Ingaolt (en-j/il'), v.t. [Prefix en, and gaol] 
To imprison. ‘ Within my luoutli yon have 
ciipat/i’d my tongue.’ Shak. 

Engarboili- (en-,g;ii''boil), v.t. [Prefix sn, and 
(jarholl (which see).] To disorder. ‘To en- 
fiarboil the church.’ .Bp. Montagu. 
Engarland (on-giiiMand ), v. t. [Prefix on, and 
gatlaml.] To encircle with a garland. 

Ib!i,miia7ided imd diapered 

‘With inwrought flowers/ Tennyson. 

■Engarrison ((.'n-.ga'ri-.sn), v. t. [Prefix en, and 
garrismi.] To furnish with a g.arrison; to 
defend or yirotect by a garrison. 
Engastrimutht (en-gas'tri-muth), n, [Gr. 
en, m, gaster, gastfos, the belly, and mytkos, 
speech.] A ventriloquist. 

Engender (en-jen'der), v.t. [Fr. engendrer, 

L. ingenaro—in, and. genera, to beget, from 
gemts, generis, liirth, descent. See Genus.] 

1. To beget between the different sexes; to 
originate, as an embi'yo. 

This hastiird love is engendered betwixt lust .ind 
iclleneas. .Sir P. Sidney. 

2. To produce; to cause to exist; to bring 
foi'th; to cause; to excite; as, intemperance 
engenders fatal maladies; angry words cn- 
<#isatier strife. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne difficulties Avere 
much increased. Violence natmtiMy engenders vio- 
lence. The spirit of Protestantism was therefore far 
fiercerand more intolerant after the cruelties of Mary 
than before tiiem. Macaulay. 

Syn. To breed, generate, produce, occasion, 
call forth, cause, create. 

Engender (en-jon'der), v.i. l. To be caused 
or produced; to come into existence. 

Thick clouds are spread, and storms engender there. 

Drydeti. 

2. To come together; to meet in sexual em- 


I brace, Milton, ‘I saw their nioutlis en- 

i gender.' Massinger. . 

Engendercr (cu-jen'der-fir), n. He wlm or 
! tlint wiiich engemlers. 

I Eiigendrure.t 11 . [Kr.] The act of genera- 
I tion. Chaucer. 

\ Eugild (en-gild'), v.t. To gild; to brighten. 

I Fair Melena; who iriore enf^dds the nijjht, 

j Than all ynii liury oes and eyes of liF^ht. SJui/i. 

I Engine (eiTjin), n. [Kr. engin, from fi. in- 
I genium—in, and gigno, genitum, to beget, 

! to produce. See iNOEKlous. | l.tlmiatoor 
I mitural aliility'. [fn tJie following e.vtract, 
j and iirolialily always in this sense, pro- 
I nounced cn-jiii'.] 

Vir^T-il won the bays 

And past them all ff»r decv> engine, and made them 
all to 

Upon the books he made. Cknrchyard. 

‘2. In mcch. any meclianical instrument of 
complicated parts, which concur in produc- 
ing an intended effect; a machine forapplj'- 
ing any of the mechanical or physical powers 
to effect a particular purpose; e.speoially, a 
machine for applying steam to propel ves- 
sels, railway trains, &c.; a steara-en.gine. — 

3. Any instrument in any degree complicated; 
that by wliich any effect is produced, as a 
musket, a cannon, the rack, a battering ram, 
&c. ‘Terrible engines of death.’ Raleigh. 

This is our engine, towers that or-erthrows. 

Fairjax. 

4. Means; anything used to effect a purpose, 
especially an evil purpose; a tool; an agent. 
‘An engvne fit for my proceedings.’ Shak. 

They had th’ especial ewfiaej been, to rear 
His fortunes up ‘into the state tliey were. Daniel. 

Engine (In sense l. en-jin'; in 2. en'jin), v.t. 
l.t To tortiu’e by means of an engine; to 
rack. 

The ministres of the torvn 
Have hent the carter, and so sore him pined. 

And eke the hosteler so sore engined. 

That they bekneiv Iiir wkkednesse anon. 

Chaucer. 

% To furnish with an engine or engines; as, 
the vessel was built on the Clyde and en- 
gined at Greenwich. 

Engine-bearer (en'jin-bar-er), n. In ship- 
building, one of the sleepers or pieces of tim- 
ber placed between tlie keelson in a steamer 
and the bollei-s of the steam-engine, to form 
a proper seat for the boilers and machinery. 
Engine-driver (en'jin-cMv-er), n. One who 
drives or manages an engine; especially, 
one who manages a locomotive engine. 
Engineer (en-jin-ei-O, n. [Formed on type 
of charioteer, muske teer, &c.] 1. A person 
skilled in the principles and practice of 
engineering, either civil or military, soli- 
tary engineers form plans of works for of- 
fence or defence, and mark out the ground 
for fortifications. Engineers are also em- 
ployed in delineating plans and superin- 
tending the construction of other public 
works, as the formation of roads and rail- 
ways, the raising of embankments, mining 
operations, the formation of docks or artifi- 
cial harbours, aqueducts, and canals. The 
latter are called civil engimei's. A me- 
chanical engineer practises the avocation 
of the machinist, in executing the presses, 
mills, looms, and other great machines em- 
ployed in the arts and manufactures, par- 
ticularly in constructing steam-engines, and 
the apparatus by which they: are rendered 
available for giving motion to ships, car- 
riages, or machineiy. — 2. One who manages 
military engines or ai'tillery. [Tliis is the 
spelling of enginer in the later folios and 
some maniiseript editions of Shakspere. ]— 

3. An engine-driver; one who manages an 
engine; a person who attends to the ma- 
chinery on board a steam-vessel. — 4. One 
who carries through any scheme or enter- 
prise by skill or'Hi’tfol contrivance; a mana- 
ger. 

Engineer (en-jin-er'), v.t. 1. To direct as 
an engineer the e.xecution or formation of ; 
to perform the office of an engineer in re- 
spect of; as, to ennwieer a canal; to engineer 
a tunnel through the Alpa— -2. 'To work 
upon; to ply; to try some scheme or plan 
upon. 

Unless Ave engineered him with question after 
question Ave could get nothing out of hmi. Cemiper. 

3. To guide or manage by ingenuity and 
tact; to conduct through or oyer obstacles 
by contrivance and effort; as, to engineer a 
bill through Congress. [IJnited States. ] 
Engineering (en-jin-eriing), n. l. The art of 
constructing and using engines or machines; 
the art of executing such works as are the 
objects of civil and military architecture, in 
which macliinery is in general extensively 
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employed. — Military ewgineering, that 
hruneti which relates to tlie i*ijustructiiin 
and maintenance of forlillAadiop.i;, and all 
hnildings necessary in militory posts,, and 
includes a thorough knovdedse of every 
lioint relative to the attack and defonee of 
places. The science also embraces tho .sur- 
veying of a country for the varioiw opera- 
tions of war. — • ATtyn# or marine engineering 
has to do partly with ivorks of a ivarlike 
nntnro, such as tlie construction of war- 
vessels, the construction and management 
of toipedoes, &e,, but also trenches upon 
the ground occupied more e.xclneively by 
tlie next tivo branches. engineering 
relates to the forming of roads, liritlges, and 
railroads, the formation of canals, aque- 
iliicts, harbonr.s, draina.ge of a country, &e. 
—Mechanical engineering refers strictly to 
macliinery, such as steam-engines, machine- 
tools, mill-AA'ork, &c.— 2. Careful manage- 
ment; manaiuvring. 

Who kimlUiuf a combustion of (iefiire. 

With some cokl moral tliink to quench the fire, 
Though all your proven in vain. , 

Co7uj^(rr. 

Engineman (en'jin-man), •». A man who 
manages the engine, as in steamers, steain- 
carriages, manufactories, and the like. 
Enginert (en'jin-er), n. One who manages 
a military engine. 

Tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his oavu petar. Sitah, 

Enginery (en'jin-ri), n, l. '.I’he act of man- 
aging engines or artillery.— 2. Engines in 
general; artillery; instruments of Avar. 

We saw the foe 

Approachinij, jjross and huse, in hollow cube 
Trailing his clevili.sh eng-inery. Milion. 

S. Mechanism; machinery; internal struc- 
ture or aiTangeinent. 

Tlie Bfig-vierj^ of the one |the English language) is 
too near, the idiainatic motive power of the other 
too distant, for. di.stinct vision. (r, J\ Marsh., 

4. Any carefully prepared scheme to com- 
pass an end, especially a, bad end; machina- 
tions; devices; system of artifice. ‘The 
fraudful enginery ot Rome.’ Shon, stone. [In 
all its uses rare.] 

All his own devilislA enginery of lying AA'itne.sses, 
parti, 'tl slierifts, Sic. Macaulay. 

Engine-shaft (en'j in-shaft), n. The shaft 
of marine-engine Avheels. 

Engine-tool (en'jln-tol), n. See Machinh- 
TOOh. 

Engine-ttirning (en'jin-tern-ing), n. .4. 
method of turning executed by what is 
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termed a rose-engine. It is used for orna- 
mental work, such as tiie net- work of curved 
lines on the backs of watches. See EosE- 

^ ENGINE. 

Enginous t (ciTjin-us), «. [.Sec Engine.] 
1. Pertaining to an engine. ‘ An engitwu,s 
Avheel.' I)ekker.—2. Ingenious; inventive; 
mechanical. 

All tools that enginous despair could frame. 

Mariowe tfV Chaprnan. 

Engird. (en-gerd'),.y.#. pret. & pp, engirded 
or engirt; ppr. engirding. [Prefix en, and 
gird.] To surroimd; to eneircle; to encom- 
pass. ‘My body round engirt with misery.’ 
Shak. 

Engirdle (en-geridl), v.t. [Prefi.x en, and 
girdle.] ’To inclose; to surround. Glover. 

Engirtt (en-gert'), v.t. To encircle; to en- 
gird. 

A lily prison’d in a gaol of snoAv !.. . 

So white a friend engirts so Avhite a foe. Shak. 

Engiscope (en'ji-skop), n. [Gr. engys, near, 
and skoped, to view.] A kind of reflecting 
microscope. 

Eiiglad(en-glad'),?3.f. Tomakeglad. Skelton. 

Englaimedt (en-,gl£iind'), a. Furred; clam- 
my. ‘ His tongue englaimed.’ Liber Festi- 
valis. 

Englander (ing'gland-er), n. An English- 
man. A little Englander, one accused of a 
wish to belittle or lower the dignity of Eng- 
land : opposite to a tig Englander, one de- 
sirous of augmenting its power and glory. 

Englant6 (itu-glau-ta), a. In her. bearing 
acorns. 


w, wig; wh, iriiig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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etymniogy of the won! uinler tii 
diidiiig: a favourite; a paiuiaum- 
B. Jnnaon. 

Englet teiig-'g!), v.t To Cfijolo; t.,> coax. ‘I'll 
go and cwjla some broker,’ h. Juu-soti. 
EngliSll(iiig'ulish), rt. lA, Sax, from 

the A'jif/if .? 01^1 /ojb’.fl, a ti'ilio of (’renmins who 
fijimo li'oiri a (li,stricfc called Angeln in the 
south-east of Suhleswdg, l)i 3 tween the river 
.Schlei on the .south aud' the b'Ieiisl)uf,g Hills 
0)1 the north, and settled in IMtuiri, gmng to 
the south part of it the nanio of Jingla-land 
ov EiifflantL] llelongiiig to England or to 
Its iniiabitaiits. 

English (iii,g'gli,sh), n. 1, < ,me nt tho Low G er- 
iiiaiisToiip of Inngiiiiges, and that .spoken by 
the people of England and the des(;en(lant,s 
of natives of that eomitry, as the Americans, 
Camiiiiau and Australian colonists, Ac. .it 
is a direct development of Anglo-Saxon 
(which see), and hence many people object 
to the di.stinction made between EmjUsli 
and Anglo-Scmm, holding that the language 
ought to lie called .English throughout all 
the periods of its history, as it was among 
the Anglo-Saxons tlieinselves. Although a 
direct development of Anglo-Saxon, that 
development did not proceed regularly and 
, gradually by the action of internal causes, 
Imt was iuHuenoecI Horn without by the 
.N'oman Conquest, the immediate result of 
W'hieh was that the language of the Normans 
: (Nornian-.l!’rench, the chief element of which 
waslatin)becamethe chief literary huiguage 
, of England, Anglo-Saxon taking a very sub- 
ordinate place. Wiien the latter reappears 
after the Conquest as a written lan.gimge, we 
find that, instead of being lii.ghly inflected or 
: synthetic, as it was before that event, it lias 
become analytic, tliat is, prepositions and 
auxiliaries are now used instead of inflec- 
tional preflxe.s and terminationB to express 
the various modifications of the idea con- 
tained in any word, and the relations of the 
words in a sentence to one anotlier. The 
vocabulary, however, appears but slightly 
affected, the N’^orman words in it being so 
few as scarcely to be w'orth taking into ac- 
count, About the middle of the thirteenth 
century, the period from which English 
proper is usually regarded as taking date, a 
consideral ilennmher of K orman words make 
.their appearance among tliose of An.glo- 
: Saxon ori.gin,sucliwords having been adopted 
by writers of the subject race who wished to 
makethemselvesintelliglbletobothpBoples, 
the Normans by this time, a.s it would seem, 
liavlng heguii to make use of Anglo-Saxon, 
There appkxr to have been three chief dia- 
. lects of Englisii— -the Northern, ilidland,and 
. Southern, the second of w'hioli gradually be- 
came the dominant and literary dialect of 
the country, and is thus the immediate 
parent of our present English. liegarcled 
in its widest acceiJtatlon as embracing both 
. Anglo-Saxon and Englisii proper, English 
has been divided into five periods;— (1) Eng- 
lish of tlie first period, from 4, ‘50 (the fieriod 
when the Teutonic invaders began to make 
settlements in the country) to 1100. .In 
this stage the language was synthetic, not 
analytic. The Beowulf is the most noted 
■example of the English of this period. 

(2) English of the second period, from 1100 
to 1250, when the influence of the Conquest 
heghiS to he perceived to a slight extent in 
dhe yooahulary and in a general weakening 
of the .teminations. Of this period Laya- 
mon’s, E™(, a metrical chronicle of legen- 
dary British iiistory, compiled chiefly from 
■ the French by a Worcestershire monk named 
Layamon, wlio lived about 1200 ; and the 
Ormuhrm, a long paraplirase of Scripture 
with a commentary, prepared by a monk 
called Onn or Onnin about 1215, may he 
cited as examples. (3) The third period,: 
-from 1260 to 1350, when inanimate objects 
begin to have no longer gender hut to be 
velassed as neuter. The infinitive takes ‘to’ 
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‘before it, and the. present participle ends, in 
ring.’ The metrical chronicles of Robert of 
Gloucester mid Robert De Brunne are ex- 
:amples of this period. (4) The fourth period, 
from 1350 to 1400, when the Midland dialect 
.has become the prevailing one. This period 
.embraces the names of Chaucer and Gower. 
(5) The fifth period, from 1400 to the present 
.time. This period 1ms been subdivided into 
twp— from 14G0 to 1S20, ehai’acterized by the 
diffusion of classical literature andthe intro- 
riuction of the printing-press, and from 1520 
to the present time, in the course of which 
the: language. was to a great extent stereo- 


I'he hurguage is now highly analytical, bcin, 

I tlie least inflectional of any of tiie indo- 
i lOurnpeaii tongues. Although tile .Eiiglish 
! language is Teutonic as reg.ards its grammai' 
i ami particles, as well as the great priqiortiun 
of wordsinduiiyuse,yetiJerhapsiu)Ianguage 
lias incorporated so many torei,gn ivords. 
Tlie chief sources from wliicli these coiitri- 
Imtioiis have been received are ..Noriuan- 
Ereucii, Ifr-ench amt the otlier Itoniancc liin- 
guages, Latin, and Greek, besides contrilm- 
tioiis of greater or less extent from Celtic, 
German, Hutch, Hebrew, .Persian, Hiudii, 
Cliiiicse, Turkish, Alalay, Ainerican, A'c. A 
great many of the terms borrowed from Uie 
iasii-mentioned languages are the names of 
articles forming objects of trade, name.s for 
whiclidid not previously e,vist in .ling!i.s!i — 
2. As a collective noun, tlie people of Eng- 
land.— -3. In printing, a size of type between 
great primer and pica. 

English (iiig'glisli), v.t. 'L'o inmsltiio into 
tlie English language ; to represent or ren- 
der in English. 

Tho.se gracious nets . . . may be eits:iu'hcd more 
|jroper2y acts of fear and dissimulado;}. Jih'/tim. 

Englishahlet (ing'glish-a-bl), a. Capalile of 
heiii.g rendered in English. 
Englisli-Americaii (ing-'glish-a-me-ri-kan), 
u. flame iis Anglo- American. 

Englishman, (ing'glish-man), n. A native 
or naturalized inliabitant of England. 
Englishry (ing'glish-ri), n. l.t Tho state or 
privilege of boiiig an Englishman. —2. A tio- 
pnlatibu of En.glish descent ; especially tlie 
persons of English descent in Ireland. 

Eight year.s iiatl elapsed since an arm iiad been 
lifted up in tlie conquered island (Ireland) against 
tile domination of the Efiglishry. Maaittlny. 

Englislet (eng'iis-let), n. In her. an escutcli- 
eon of preteiico. 

Engloom {en-,gIom'), v.t. [Prefix cn, and 
gluom.'i To make gloomy. [Rare.] 

Engluet (en-glu'), v.t. [l.Tefi.x en, and glue. ] 
To glue ; to join or close very fast, as ivitli 
bird-lime or glue. 

Let no sleep thine eye entitle, Gini'sr. 
Englut t (en-glutO, v.t. pret. <fc pp. englutted; 
ppr. englutting. [Prefix en, and glut—Fv, 
engloutir, from L. gVutio, to swallow.] 1. To 
sivallow or gulp down. 


Shat:. 

glut. ‘Englutted with vanity.’ 


2. 'Co fill; to 
Aecliam. 

Engoret (en-gorib u.t. pret, & jip. engored; 
ppr. engm'ing. [Prefix en, ami, gore.] 1. To 
pierce; to gore; to wound. ‘Deadly engored 
of a great wilde bore.' Spenser. -~i. To in- 
furiate. 

As .sMlv-ige bull, whom two fierce ma.stives bayt. 
When rancour doth with raae him once 
Forgets with warie wardc them to awayt, 'speii.ier. 

Engorge Cen-gorj').u.fr pret. &pp. engorged; 
ppr. engorging. [Er. engorger, from gorge, 
tlie throat.] To swallow; to devmiri'to 
gorge; properly, to swallow with greediness 
or ill large quantities. 

That is the gulf of grcedimi.ss. they say, 

That deep engorgm ail this world its prey. 

Spenser. 

Engorge (en-gorjO, ua’. To devour; to feed 
with eagerness or voracity. Beaumont 
Engorged (en-gorjd'), p. and a. 1. Swallowed 
with gTeedmess or in large draughts; gul]ied 
down. — 2.t Causing the throat to swell; pro- 
ducing a choking sensation in the throat. 

‘ Prang] it with rancour and engorged ire.’ 
Spenser.— 3. In wd,. filled to excess with 
1)lood; congested. 

Engorgement (en-gorj'ment), n. l. The act 
of .swallowing greedily; 
a devouring with vora- 
citji'. — 2. In 7ned. the 
state of being filled to 
excess, as the vessels of 
an organ with blood; con- 
gestion. 

Engoulee (fift-go-la), pp. 
l.bT. engouler, to .swal- 
low,] InEer. an epithet 
applied to all bends, 
crosses, saltires, <fcc., when 
their extremities enter the mouths of ani- 
. mals. ^ 

Ellgrafft (en-graf'), v.t. To ingraft; to 

mute...-. 

You have been so much engraffed to Falstaff, 

Engrafifment (en-gi’afment), n. Same as 
ingraftinent. 




A bend engoultie . 


Engraft (en-graft'), v.t. To ingraft (which 
see).— Implant, Engraft, Iimdoatc, Iiistil, 
Infuse. See under iMi’bANT, , 
Engraftation, Engraftment (en-graft-.T- 
.shon, eii-graftTiient), n. Tlie act of ingraft- 
ing; ingraftment. 

Engrail (en-grfd'), v. t. [Pr. engrelor, to en- 
grail, from fiovEe, icresh'.hail.] 1. 'To variegate; 
to spot, as witii hail. ’A caldron new en- 
grail’d with twenty hues.’ Chapman. — 2. In 
'her. to indent or make ragged at the edges, 
as if broken ivith hail; to indent in curved 
lines. 

EngraE (en-gral'), v.i. To form an edging, 
or border; to run in a waving or indented 
line. 

Engrailed (cn-grald'), p. 
and a. 1. Variegated; 
spotted.— 2. Having an in- 
dented outline. ‘Oi'er 
liills ivith peaky tops 
engrailed. ’ Tennyson . — 

;,!. ‘in her. indented in a 
series of curves witli the 
points outwards. It is 
A bend engrailed, said of one of the lines of 
partition, and it is also 
one of the forms in which bends and other 
ordinaries are represented. ‘I’ohviieel bear- 
eth a saltier engrailed.’ Caruw. 
Engrailment (en-grfiTment), n. 1. The ring 
of dots round the edge of a medal.— 2. In 
her. tlie state of being engrailed; indenta- 
tion in curved lines. 

Engrain (en-graiT), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
grain.] Properly— 1. To dye with grain or 
the scarlet dye produced by the kennes in- 
sect; hence, from the permanence and ex- 
cellence of this dye, to dye in any deep, per- 
manent, or enduring colour; to dye deep. 

‘ Leaves engrained in lusty greene.’ Spenser^ 

2. To incorporate with the grain or texture 
of anything. ‘The stain hath become e«,- 
grained by time.’ Sir W. Scott.— 3. To paint 
in imitation of the grain of wood; to grain. 
See Ingrain. 

Engrainer (en-gran'Sr), n. A person ivho 
paints articles in imitation of ivood. 
Eugrapplet (en-grap'pl), v. i. [Prefix en, and 
grapple.] To seize mutually ; to contend or 
struggle at close quarters. — To engrapple 
loith, to close with; to contend with. 

There .shall young Hotspur, with a fury led, 
Engrapple •with thy son, as fierce as he. Daniel. 

Engrasp (en-grasp'), v.t. [Prefix m, and : 
grasp.] To seize with a clasping hold; to 
hold fast by inclosing or embracing; to grijie. 

Both together fierce be, 

Whiles Guyon standing by their uncoutli strife doth 
see. Spenser. , 

Engrattlis (en-,graffis), n. A genus of fishes 
of the herring family, of which the common , 
anchovy (I?. cHcrusie/'tolMsjistlie bestkuou’u 
species. See Anchovy. 

Engrave (en-grav'), v.t. pret. engraved; pp. 
engraved or engraven; ppr. engraving. 
[Prefix en, and grave, to carve. See Grave,] 

1. t To cut in; to make by incision. 

Full many wounds in his corrupted ilesh 
He did eiiffrnve. Sf>enser. 

2. To cut, as metals, stones, or other hard . 
sul)sta,nce.s, with a chisel or graver; to cut 
llgiire.s, letters, or devices on, as on stone, 
rnetal, &c. ; to mark by incisions. 

Like the engravings of a signet, Shalt them engrave 
the two stone,s with the names of the cliildren of 
Israel. Ex. .xxviii, ii. 

8. To picture or represent by incisions, as 
on stone, metal, wood, &c. “From Edith' 
was eni/raycn. on the Made.’ Tennyson.-- 
4. To imprint; to impress deeply; to intl.x., ; : 
‘Engrave principles in men’s minds.’ Locke. 
Engrave t (en-grav'), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
grave, a tomb.] To bury; to depo.sit in the 
grave; to inter; to inhume. ‘In seemely 
sort their corses to enf/im’e.’ Spenser. : : 
Engravemeixtt (en-gra.v'ment), n. i. Act ; 
of engraving.— 2. Tlie work of an engraver; 
engraved work. 

We being the offspring of God ought not to think 
that the Godhead i.s like iinto gold, or silver, or stone, 
the engra-vaneni of art and num’.s device. Barrmu, 

Engraver (cn-gTav'Sr), 11 . Onewho engraves; : 
a cutter of letters, figures, or devices on 
stone, metal, or wood; a sculptor; a carver. ■ 
Engravery t (en-grav'e-ri), n. Thework of : i : 
an engraver. ‘ Some handsome engraveries 
and medals.’ Sir T. Brovme, 

Engraving (en-grav'ing), n. l. In its widesfe 
sense, the art of cutting designs, writing, 

&c., on any hard substance, as stone. metal, . : 

wood. Many branches of the art, as gem- : 
engraving, cameo-cutting, and die-sinking; 
are of great antiquity. In a more specific ,i 


b ate,, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, hull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abwue; y, Sc, fey. 
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EKJOiy 


EiiGREA'i'EX 

Ffna*.'. is i.lie urt of fonniDK ilesigiiA , 

mi luctii! nrof iilocksof 

wdoil far tilt* pm'pijae of tiikin.t? otf iiapres- i 
sions or priuta of tlieae ile-iiKus ou piipor. 
Woud-cut'ravitio iiiiiitars to Iwvo oouio fiimt 
into n*!e, tin* earliest dated wood-tiisniving 
heariii '4 date I ii5, while the earliest liated 
onwivinf from a niotal plate bears that of 
1 idl. tVo..ii-.'iijrav!iij: liirfers from engrav- 
ing ill tnetal in that, while on a metal plate 
tlm liiii'.-i or marks whirh are to appear on 
the paper are snnk into the plate, and before 
titling iu'inted from are tilled -with ink, the 
rest of thi* -.m-faeo being kept elean, in wood- 
en'jTavim; they are left proniinent.the Ijiaiik 
parts lii'ing lait away, ho that the ivood-ctit 
aets aa a l.vpo. and is ]jrinted from in the 
usual way. d'lw luetaLs most oonimonly used 
for engraving are copjier and steel. Dif- 
ferent 'methoii-i or style.? of en.gniving on 
atoel or eop;ii;r are known as aquatint, etch- 
iiiri, nn'tr.otiat, i-ilpjile, line engmvdmj, iftc. 

2. That wliieh is engraved; an engraved plate. 
An imjiri'^-iion taken from an engraved 

plate; ii print. 

Engreatest (en-grat'n), ».f. [Prefix en, great, 
and suliix en. 1 To make great or greater; 
to augment; to aggravate. 

As i'jjn i-^ tiritn'ous ia its cava nature, so it’s rmidi 
eu-ffreiiteui’ii by the circuiastances whicJi attend it. 

Tayior. 

E.ugregge,t r.t. (E. Kr. engregier, to make 
wor.se or heavier, to aggravate, from a hypio- 
thetieal Lb. imjrnriare, from L. in, iincl 
heavy. J To aggnivate; to lie heavyon. 

All thise thinges . . . eiij,’-ivs;x'en the conscience. 

Chauay. 

Engrlevet (en-gn1v'), V.t._ IPreti.x en, and 
grieve.] To grieve; to pain. 

Aches, and hurts, and corns do engrieve either to- 
wards rain or towards frost. Bacon. 

Engross (eu-.gros'), n.t. [Pr. cn, and firro,s'.s-M', j 
to enlarge, to make greater or thicker, from 
<;roB, Viig. See Giioss.] l.f To make thick or 
gross; to thicken. 

I'lie wnves thereof so slow and sluggish were, 
Engrost with mud. Spmser. 

*,!.t To make larger; to make additions to; 
to iimrense tn bulk or quantity. 

For this tiiey have cngros.'sed and piled up 
The cankered lietips of strange-acliieved gold. 

Shag. 

Not sleeping, to cngnxts his idle body; 

But praying, to enrich his watchful soul. Shak. 

3. To seize in the gross; to take the whole of; 
as, worldly cares (.’ui/ms.? the attention of 
most men, but neither business lior amuse- 
ment should engross our whole time. 

A clog, 3 parrot, or an ape. 

Or so'ine worse brute in human shape, 

Mngivs.’! the fancies of tlie fair. Sivzyt. 

4. To purchase, wltli a view to sell again, 
cither the whole or large quaiititles of, for 
the purpose of making a profit by enhancing 
the price. 

Tlio first chripman will not be the rvorst, who per- 
haps will not otfer so good .1 rate in conjunction rvitli 
the company, as he may give to engross the commo- 
dity. Hallam. 

6. To take or assume in undue quantity, pro- 
portion, or degree ; as, to engrosn power.— 
ti. [Comp, with this sense the Er. grossnyer, 
lit. to UTite fair or in great {gros) charac- 
ters.] To copy in a large hand; to write a 
fair correct copy of in large or distinct legi- 
lile characters, for preservation, as records 
of public acts, on paper or parchment. 

There was the ra.3n’fi whole life written as loipbly 
on those clotiies, as if we had his autobiography 
engrossed on parchment before us. Sickens. 

-siMorJ), Engross. See under Absoiib. — 
Srs. To absorb, swallow up, occupy, lay 
hold of, forestall, monopolize. 

Engross (en-gros'), v.i. To be employed in 
eu, grossing, or making a correct copy of a 
writing in a fair large hand. 

A clerk, foredoom’d his father'.? soul to cross. 

Who pens a stanza when he should OT.crmw. Pope. 

Engrosser (en-gros'er), n. l. He who or 
that which take.s the whole; a person who 
: purchases the whole or such quantities of 
articles in a market as to raise the price; 
one who takes or assumes in undue quan- 
tity, proportion, or degree. ‘A new sort of 
Tmjymwers' or forestallers.’ Loclce. ‘Engros- 
sers otAdesuteA power.’ Knox.~2. One who 
copies a writing in large fair characters. 
Engrossing-liand. (cn-gros'ing-hand), u. In 
■pennmnsk'ip, a fair large hand used in copy- 
ing deeds, records, &c. 

En^ossment (en-gr5s'ment), n. 1. Tlie ap- 
propriation of things in the gross or in ex- 
orbitant quantities; exorbitant acquisition. 
‘Emjrossmmits of power and favour.’ Swift, 


2 . Tim act of copyhig out in large fair cha- 
racrcr.i; as. fin*, rngros^.inent of a tie d, — 
:i. The cojiy of :m iii.strumeut or writing 
made in !ar,ge fair characters, Liml Clar- 
endon.— i. The state of being engrossed or 
occupied, or having onc’,s attention wholly 
taken up; appropriation; absorption. ‘ In 
the engrossment of her o%vn ardent .and de- 
voted love.’ Lord Lyttim. 

Enguard (en-gfird'), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
guard.] To guard; to defend. Shak. 
Enguiclie (aft-ge-sha), a. [Fr.] In her. ap- 
plied to a hunting-horn whose rim around 
the mouth is of a diltereut colour from the 
horn itself. 

Engulf (en-gulf')j v.t. [Prefix en, and gulf.] 
To absorb or swallow up, as in a gulf; to in- 
gulf. ‘It quite engnlfs all human thought.’ 
Vo'wng. 

Engulfment (en-gulfment), n. An absorp- 
tion in a gulf, or deep cavern, or vortex. 
[Rare.] 

Engyscope (en'ji-skOp), n. Same as Engi- 
siiope. 

Enhable.t Enhabilet (en-ha'bl, en-ha'bil), 
V. a. To enable. 

Enhalset (en-hal8'), r.t. [Prefix en, and liaise, 
the throat.] To clasp round the neck; to 
embrace. 

The other me oskalse, 

With welcome casin, now welcome out of Wales. 

A/f7j,nr. 

Enhance (en-hanso, v.t. pret. & pp. en- 
hanced; ppr. enhancing. [Norm, enhauncer; 
Pr. enanzar, to advance, enhance, from 
enant, enans, forward, from L. in antea 
(Fr. en avant), forwards ; ante, before. ] 

1. t To raise up; to lift; applied to material 
tilings. 

He, naught aghast, his mighty h,and enhauust. 

2. To elevate or exalt socially; to raise to 
honour’ or in dignity. 

He that mekith himself sh.lU tie enkaunsed. 

IVicklipfs, Mat. XKiii. le. 

3. To heighten; to make greater; to increase; 
as, to enhance the price of a commodity. 

Tile remembrance of the difncultieswe trow undergo 
will contribute to enhance our pleasure. 

Atterbnry. 

Enhance (en-hans'), v.i. To be raised; to 
sv.'ell; to grow larger; as, a debt enhances 
rapidly by compound interest. 

Enhanced (en-hanst'), p. or a. In her. a 
term applied to any ordinary, as a fesse, 
bend, &o,, when removed from its proper 
situation and idaoed higher in the field. 
Enhancement (en-hans'ment), n. The act 
of increasing, or state of being increased; 
rise; angmentation; aggravation; as, the en- 
hancement of value, price, enjoyment, plea- 
■sure, beauty, evil, grief, pimislmient, crime, 
and the like. ‘Enhancement of rents.’ Ba- 
con. ‘ Enhancement oi Dr. H. More. 

Enhancer (en-hans'fir), n. One who en- 
hances; he who or that which raises price, 
Ac. 

Enharhour (en-haribSi’), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
harbour.] To dwell in or inhabit. ‘Delights 
enharbouriiig the breasts.’ Wm. Brozme. 
Enharden(en-hardTi), c.t. [Prefix ««, and 
harden.] To harden; to encourage; to em- 
bolden. ‘ To enhardan one with confidence,’ 
Howell. [Rare.] 

Enharmonic, Enhariuonical(en-har-mon'- 
ik, en-hiir-mon'ik-al), a. [Fr. enharmoniqitc; 
Or. enarmoniJeos, in harmony— in, and 
harmonia, harmony. ,See : IlARMONr.] In 
nuisic, (ft) of or: pertaining to that one of the 
three niusloal scales recognized by the an- 
cient Greeks, which consisted of quarter 
tones and major thirds, and was regarded 
as the most accurate. (See Diatonic, Chro- 
matic.) (6) Pertaining to a change of notes 
to the eye, while, as the same keys are used, 
the instrument can mark no difference to 
the ear, as the substitution of At> for G^. 
(fl) Pertaining to a scale of perfect inton- 
ation which recognizes all the notes and 
intervals that result from the exact tuning 
of diatonic scales, and their transposition 
into other keys. 

Enharmonically (en-lijii’-mon'ik-al-li), cd?;. 
In the enharmonic style or system; with 
perfect intonation. 

Enharmonion t (en-har-mo'ni-on), n. In 
OTMsic, a song of many parts, or a concert of 
sundry tunes. Holland. 

Enhearteix (en-hart'n), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
Marten, to encourage— liettrt, and en, verb- 
forming suffix.] To encourage; to animate; 
to embolden. ‘ The enemy exults and is e7i- 
Martened.’ Jer. Tazjlor. [Rare,] 

Enhedge (eu-hej'), v.t. [Prefix en, and ffedije.] 


Tu siin’mmd with, nr us with, a hedge. 
Vicars. 

Enhortjt v.t. [Prefix ni, and I., horfi.r, to 
encouraKe.] I’o exhort. Chaucer. 

\ Enhunger (en-hnng'ger), r. f. [Verb-fonniiig 
I prefix en, and hunger.] To make hungiy. 
[Rare.] 

When it? firet missionaries bare it (the gospel) to 
tile nations, .'ind tiirew it into the arena of the world 
to do liattle with its superstitions, and ... to j'Tupple 
with those animal p.'iBsions whidi vice Iiad tfjru irom 
their imtiiral range, and enhungered taiead a\i imio. 
fence and life. ’ y. Mariineaii. 

Enhydra (en-Iilfilra), n. [Gr. en, in, aiid 
hydtir, water.] xV genus of carnivorous 
mammals belonging to the f.amily Miisteli- 
dfc, sub-family iutrinat, and consisting of 
only one .specie.?, tlic .sea-ottor, which is, 
found only on the north-western coasts of 
America and the shores of Kamtchatka. 
'the skins are held in high esteem in China. 
Ill appearance It is very like a seal. 
Enhydric (en-M'drik), a. Same as Enlizj- 
drous. 

Enhydrite (en-ln'drlt), n. [Gr. en, and 
hinlor, water.] A mineral containing water. 
Enhydrons (en-hi'drus), a. Having water 
within; containing drops of water dr other 
fluid; as, enhgdroiis quartz. 

Enigma (e-nig'ma), n. [From L. amigma, 
from Gr. aimgma, from ainisaornai, to 
speak darkly, from airm, a tale, a story.) 

1. A dark saying, in which some known 
thing i.s concealed under oliscure language; 
an obscure question; a riddle; a (luestidn, 
saying, or iiainting containing a hidden 
meaning; as, to speak in enigmas. 

A custom was amongst the ancients of proposiin^- 
an at festivals, and adjudging’ a reward to 

him tiiat solved it Poya. 

2. Anything inexplicable to an ob-server, 
such as the means by which anythin.g is 
effected, the motive for a course of conduct, 
the cause of any phenomenon, Ac. ; a person 
whose conduct or disposition is inexplicable; 
as, how the reel got into the bottle is an 
enigma to me; he, or his conduct, is tome 
an enigma. 

To one who rejects them {the miraclef) of Jesus) — 
to one who believes that the loftiest morals and the 
divine.st piety which mankind lias ever seen were 
evoked by a religion wliich rested on errors or on 
lies— the -world’s history must remain, it seems to me, 
a hopeless or a revolting fraud. Ftxrmr. 

Enigmatic, Enigmatical (e-nig-mat'ik, 
nig-mat'ik-al), a. Relating to or containing 
an enigma; obscure; darkly expressed; am- 
biguous. ‘ Enigmatic in'opheciea.’ Warhur- 
ton. 

Yoxiv Shak. 

Enigmatically (e-nig-mat'ik-al-li), adv. In 
an obscure manner ; in a sense different 
from that which the words in common ac- 
ceptation imply. 

His deatli also was enigviatically de-scribed by the 
destruction or demolislunent of his bodily temple. 

Barmu. 

Enigmatist (e-nig'mat-ist), n. A maker or 
dealer in enigmas and riddles. A.ddiwn. 
Enigmatize (e-nig'mat-iz), V. i. To utter or 
talk in enignm; to deal III riddles. 
Enigmatograpliy, Enigmatology (e-nig'- 
m.a-tog''ra-ll, e-nig'ina-tol"o-ji), w. [Gr. 
ainigma, an enigma, graplw, to write, and 
logos, discourse.] Tiie arc of making or of 
solving ridaie.s. 

Enisle (en-iiO, v.t. [Verb-fomiing prefix en, 
and isle.] 'To make an island of; to sevei‘, 
as an island; to place alone. [Poetical.] 

Yes: in the sea of life 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 

Dotting the shorele,ss w.ntery wild, 

We mortal inillions.live alone. Matt. Arnold. 

Enjail (en-jal'}, v.t. [Prefix en, and y’afl] 
To put into jail; to impirison. Smart. 
Enjoin (en-join'), v.t. [Fr. enjoindre; L. in- 
jungo—in, and jungo, to join.] 1. To lay 
upon, as an order or command; to imt an 
injunction upon; to order or direct with 
urgency; to admonish or instruct with autho- : 
rity; to command. Johnson say.s ‘this word 
is more authoritative than direct and less 
imperious than cowwnfMid. ' It lias the force 
of pressing admonition with authority; as, a 
parent enjoins on his children the duty of 
obedience. But it has also the sense of eoni- 
mand; as, tlie duties enjoined hy God in the 
moral law. 

To what the laws enjoin submission pay. Stepney. 
To satisfy the good old man, 

I would bend tincier any heavy weight 
That he'll me to. Shak. 

2. In law, to prohibit or restrain hy a judi- 
cial order called an injunction. 

This is a suit ta enjoin tlie defendants from disturb- . 

, ing the plaintiffs. Kent. 


ch, efeain; ih. Sc, loclt; S, go; j, yoh; n, .Fr. ton; ng, ship; 'I'H, f/ien; th, f/dn; w, wig; wh, iridg; zh, amre. — .See KBV. 
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Ea,|oSa,t EnjoFnh.-ii,i‘.ii!'), vf- [r’u'fix.i/i, | 

To iiruiiik'. 

F’V I “ f: ■ v::h v.va in l-ain'l’wf inni -nluuie { 
Icive ;ind ainifv-. <V-v-‘:vr. j 

EllJOillPr (wi-jiiiii or;, n. Ohu who enjoins. , 
Eajoiameilt {eti-Join'ment,), /The net of j 

.■nioiniiiu or stnte uf neni-j rtijumeii; (iiroe- 

finii; 1- authontufivu aihaoiiitiou. 

‘ Tniilie Isii’ 'I'. MfuWiuf. 

Eajoy (i-it-jt.i'), rJ. ^ {<;.»• 'Oj/oVr, to re- 
with joy — pi’yh.x Jiiiu jo/tj-'-h. jfn/ 
fwhii-li scej i ' t- To I'ttT oi' peiveive witli 
jife.'i-jiri.; to l.ike ]‘l'.nsim- or feuti.sfactiou 
iJ! the iMipse.s.siou or experience of ; as, we 
<■/)/.»/ thi‘ of a tlie coiiver- 

.sation of friends, and tmr own inoditiitions. 

I coiiM pi'itij^r, of death, 

And smile in a^pitiy. . 

‘i. To have, jiosscss, situl use with satisfac- 
tion; to liaru, liolit, or occupy, as it yood or 
prolitidde tliiny, or as soinetliiiig de,sir,'tlile; 
as, we ciipiiii free constitution ahil ino.stim- 
ahte privileges. 

Tli.1t tile children of Isr,nel may every man 

the inheritance of his fatliera. Num. .vx.'ivi. S. 

Thu taiul sfiaU e/fyay her s,:ibhaths. Lev, x.vvi. 34. 

8. To have ae.vinil iiiterconr.se with. ‘ If you 
wTlI, «»;o)/ Ford’s wife.’ .S’/irt/L 

For never did thy beauty, since the day 
I saw thee first and wedded tiiee, .idoniecl 
"With ali fierfections, so iiiii.ame my sense 
AVitti ardour to n.yiiA thee. Milton. 

—To enjoy one’s self, to feel pleasure or 
satisifaeiioii in one’s oivii mind; to e-xperi- 
ence delight from tlie pileasures in wiiich one 
p.Ti'takes; to.be happy. 

.^.aints en/oy Hu})!seivs.T in he.aven. Tennyson. 

f.WB ofteuheiir.siiciha p]irji.se as ‘He enjoyed 
very bad liiiiilth,’ where Instead of enjoyed, 
experienced or .stifered from sii(,inld be used. 
'.Tiiis iLsiige of the ivord, though quite erron- 
fous, is not iiltogether unsupportod by ana- 
logous exarapiles in good writers. Compare ; 

He expired . . . having by the benefit of 

hi.'i regimen, a long and henltiiy life and n gentle and 
easy death. fohnson. 

Of the iiinotceti tyrants wlio .started up under the 
reign of Gnllienus, tliero was nnt oiia wlio enjoyeii a 
life of peace or a n.ntural , death. Gihhon^ 

Enjoy {<ni-jc)i'), v.i. To live in happiness; to 
take pleasure or nati.sfaetion, £E.are. ] 

Adam, wedclijcl to anotlier Eve, 

Shall live with her I e.xtiiict. Milton. 

Enjoyable (en-joi'a-bl), a, CaTuihle of being 
enjoyiHl; capable of yielding enjoyment. 

The evening of our ditys is generally the calmest 
iind the most etipyaUe of them. Pope. 

Enjoyer (eii-joffir), n. One who enjoys. 
Enjoyment (eu-jol'ment), «. 1. The condi- 
tion of enjoying; the possession or oecu- 
luincy of anything with satisfaction or plea- 
sure; fruition; as, the enjoyment of an estate, 
of civil and religious privileges. ‘ The con- 
tented use and enjoyment of the things we 
have,’ Wilkins.— 2. That which gives plea- 
sure or satisfaction in the possession; cause 
of joy or gratification; delight. "The hope 
of everlasting oy'oj/inoita.’ GUinville. 
Enliennel t (en-keiTel). r. t. [Prefix an, and 
kennel.} 'To shut up in a kennel. 

Enlternel (cn-ker'nel), v. t. [Prefix en, and 
kernel] To form into kernels. 

Enkindle (en-kin'dl), r.f. pret. & pp, en- 
kindUd; enldndliny. [.Prefix en, and 
kindle.] 1. To Idndle; to set on fire; to 
^ inllame. ‘Enkindle all the sparks of nature.’ 
Stek.— 2. To excite; to rouse into action; 
to inflame ; as, to enkindle the passions; to 
enkindle zefl.', to enkmdle war or discord, 
or the flames of war. 
y Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
iWhicli seem'd too much enkindM. Shak. 
Enkindle (oii-kiu'dl), «.?. 'To take fire. 

Enlace f eu-his'}, c.t. pret. & pp. enlaced; 
jppr. enlacing. [Prefix en, and lace.] l. To 
fa.sten with or as with a laee; to laee; to 
encircle; to surround; to enfold. 

Ropes of pearllier neck and breast rw/izrr. 

, Flstcher^ 

2.t To entangle. Chaucer. 

Enlacement (en-las'ment), n. Act of en- 
lacing; state of being enlaced; an encircling; 
einbracemeiit. 

And round and round, with foicl on fold. 

His tail about the imp he roll’d 
: JnitinOLnnd elase on ttrcenient. Sotifhey, ‘ 

Enlangour.t- v.t. [Prcfi.x on, and languor.] 

To cause to fade, as with languor. 
Ots]xt\\.n.ZQ\o\xte 7 iSangaitredt 
Was Abstinence ywis coloured. Chaucer, 

Enlard (en-lard'), v.t. [Prefix en, and lard.] 

: To coverwitli lard or grease; to baste. 

Tliat were to. eniard bis fat-already pride. 


Enlarge pm-larjO, Rf. pret. ifcpji. enlarged; 
ppr. enlarging. [Verh-forniing prefix cii, 
and large.] 1. To make gre.ntcr in ((uantity 
oi-iiiinensioii.s; to extend in limits, breadth, 
or .sixe; to expand in hulk; to make Ifirger; 
to augment; to increase; as, the iiody is cn- 
itirgeii by nutrition, and a good man rejoices 
to 'enlarge tlio spliere of lik benevolence. 

God shall £-;/At/'^>wJapheth. Geii. ix. fi;. 

2. To increase tile capacity of; to e.xjiand; 
to make more comprehensive. 

This is that science '^vhich would truly cnliir^e 
men's minds were it studied. Lccke. 

;S. To increase in appearance; to magnify to 
the eye, as a microseoxie. — -1. To set at 
lilrcrty; to rele.iso from conflneinent or pres- 
sure. 

Hear nie when I call, O God of my rigliteousness; 
tliou hast enlarcei me when I was in distress. 

I'-s. if. I. 

I iimke little doubt but Noah was exceedingly glad 
when he was enlarged from the ark. Coivpor. 

."(■t To state at large; to expatiate npoii; in 
tliis sense now followed by on or upon. 

Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 

Anti 1 will give you audience. Shak. 

—To enlarge the heart, to dilate the heai t 
witli joy, affection, and the like; to open 
and e.xpaiul tlie iieart in good-will; to make 
free, liberal, and charitable. 

O, ye Corinthi.ans, our mouth is open to you, our 
heart is enlarged. c Cor. vi. ii. 

Enlarge (en-lilrj'), v. i. l. To grow large or 
larger; to extend; to dilate; to expand; as, 
a plant enlarges by growtli; an estate en- 
large.'i by good management; a volume of 
air enlarges by rarehiction. — 2. To be diffuse 
in speaking or writing; to expathite; to 
amplify: to 'expand; in tliissen.se sometimes 
used witli the reflexive pronoun. 

This is a theme so unpleasant, I deli,glit not to en- 
large on it. T>r. 11. More. 

Tliey enlarged themselves on the subject. 

Clarendon. 

3. To exaggerate. 

At le,Tist a severe critic would lie .apt to think I en- 
large a little, as travellers are often suspected to do. 

Ssvtft. 

Enlarged (en-hirjd'), a, Nat narrow nor con- 
lined ; expansive ; broad ; comprehensive ; 
liberal. 

They are extremely suspicious of any enlarged or 
general views. Brougham, 

Enlargedly (en-larj'ed-li), adv. Witli en- 
largement;. 

Enlargedness (en-liiifed-nes), n. Tiie state 
of being enlarged. 

Enlargement (en-liirj'ment), n. l. The act 
of increasing in size or Iniifc, real or ap- 
parent: the state of being increased; ang- 
meutation; dilatation: expiaiision; as, the 
enlargement of a field by the addition of i 
two or three acres; tlie enlargement of a I 
tree which continues to grow, —2. Something 
added on; an .addition. 

And all who told it added something: new; 

And all who heard it made entarge-iuents too. 

PoJ>€. 

S. Expansion or extension, applied to tlie 
mind, to knowledge, or to the intellectual 
powers, by which the mind comprehends a 
wider range of ideas or thought; ennoble- 
ment, as of the feelings and character. —4. Ee- 
leiise from confinement, servitude, distress, 
or straits. 

Then shall aila-rsement and deliverance arise to 
tlie Jews. Est. iv. 14 , 

5. Diffusiveness of speech or writing; an ex- 
patiating on a particular subject; a ■wide 
riuige of discourse or argument. 

He concluded with ini enhtrgj^ment the vices 
and corruptions which were got into the army. 

Clarendon, 

Enlarger (en-larj'6r), n. He who or tliat 
which enlarges, increases, extends, or ex- 
pands; an amplifier. 

Enlay (en-la'), v.t. Same as Itday. 

Enleague (en-leg'), v.i. [Prefix en, and 
league.] To be in league with. 

For now it doth appear 

That he, enleagned with robbers, was the .spoiler, 
J.SaiUle. 

Enlengthent (en-length'’n), v.i. [prefix en, 
and lengthen.] To lengthen; to prolong; to 
elongate. 

The effluvium passing out in a sm.aUer thread and 
more ejile^igthened filament, it slirretli not the bodies 
interpo.sed. Sir 1\ Broimte, 

Elilev^ (iifil-va), a. [Fr.] In her. raised or 
elevated: often synonymous with enhanced. 
Enleveiljt ?i. The number eleven. Chaueer. 
Enlightt (en-llt'), v.t. [Prefix en, and light] 
To iiluminate; to enlighten. 


I Enlighten (en-lit'en), v.t. [Tretix en, and 
I lighten, toniake light, to illumine— hy/tf, and 
! cn, verb-forming sulUx.j 1. ’.To shed liglit 
on; to supply with light; to illuiuinate; as, 
the sun onto//ttoiia the earth. 

His ligiitiiing.s enlightened tlio world. 

Pfi. xcvii. 4 , 

2, To give intellectual light to; to impart 
knowledge or iiractical wi,sdoni to; to illum- 
inate: to" inform; to instruct; to enable to 
see or comprehend. 

'Ti.s lie who enlightens our understandings, i? -.r. 

3. To illuminate with divine knowledge or a 
knowledge uf religious truth. ‘ Those who 
were once enlightened.’ Heli. vi. 4. 

Tlie conscience enlightened l;iy tlie Word .and 
Spirit of God. Trench. 

Enlightenei’ (en-lit'en-er), n. One who 
il luminates; one who or that which communi- 
cates light to the eye or clear views to the 
mind. 

He i.s tlie prophet slinni of lii.s more awful splcii. 
doiirs, burning witli mild equable radiance, as tile 
enlightener o’f daily life. Carlyle. 

Enlightenment (en-lit'en-ment), n. Act of 
enliglitening; state of being enliglitened or 
instructed. 

Their laws, if inferior to modern jurisprudence, do 
not fail short of the enlightenment of the age in 
whicli parliament designed them. Sir T. E. May. 

Enlimn (en-linT), v.t. [Fr. enluniiner, to 
colour. See Limn. ] To illuminate or adorn 
with ornamented letters or with pictures, 
ns a book. Palsgrave. 

Enlink (en-link'),' v.t. [Prefix en, and link.] 
To link;’ to chain to; to connect. ’ Enlinked. 
to waste and desolation.’ Shak. 

Enlist (en-list'). v.t. [Prefix en, and fisf.j 

1. To enrol; to register; to enter a name on a 
list.— 2. To engage in public service, especi- 
ally military service, by entering the name in 
a register; as, an ofiicer enlists men. —3. To 
unite firmly to a cause; to employ in advanc- 
ing some interest; to engage the sendees of; 
as, to enlist persons of all classes in the 
cause of truth. 

A graver fact, cabj-fxif on your side. 

May fiirnisli illustration well applied. Cowper. 

Enlist (en-list'), v.i. 1. To engage in public 
service, especially military service, volun- 
tarily, by subscribing articles or enrolling 
one’s name.— 2. To enter heartily into a- 
cause, as lieing devoted to its interests. 
Enlistment (en-list'ment), n. 1. The act of 
enlisting or state of being enlisted; the rais- 
ing of soldiers by enlisting. 

In England witli cafi'.rfwifnC imsteacl of con-scription 
this supply was ahvajas prec.ariou.s. Bnckle. 

2. The writing by which a soldier is bound. 
Enlivet (en-Iiv'), v. t. To enliven; to quicken; 

to animate. 

The dissolved body shall be raised out of the dust 
ami enlived. Bp. Hall, 

Enliven (en-liv'en), n.t. [Pi’eflx en, and 
limn, to make to live— Ziaa, a. and en, 
verb-forming suffix.] 1. To give life, ai;tion, : 
or motion to; to make vigorous or active; 
to quicicen ; to stimulate ; as, fresh fuel 
enlivens a fire. ‘Sol’s enlivening power.’ 
Shenstone. — 2. To give spirit or vivacity to; 
to animate; to make sprightly, gay, or cheer- 
ful; as, social mirth and good" humour cn- 
livcn a company; music enlivens the gloomy. 
Syn. To animate, quicken, sMnnilate, exhil- 
arate. cheer, inspirit, vivify, gladden, invig- 
orate. 

Enlivener (en-liv'en-er), n. He who or that 
which enlivens or animates; he who or 
that which invigorates. ‘ Fire, th' enlivener 
of the general feme. ’ Dry den. 

Enlock (en-lok'), v.t. [Prefix cji, and lock,] 
To lock up; to inclose. 

Enluminet (en-lum'in), v.t [JY. enluniiner 
—cn, and L. lumino, to light up.] To illum- 
ine; to enlighten. 

That same great glorious Jampe of light. 
That doth all these lesser fyres. ' 

Spenser. 

Emnanclie(afi-mafi-sha),pp. [From manche, 
a sleeve.] In her. resembling or covered 
with a sleeve: applied when the chief has 
lines drawn from the centi'e of the upper 
edge to the side,?, to about half the breadth 
ofthechief. 

Emnarblet (en-maYbl), u.t pret. & pp, en- 
marhled; ppr. enmarhling. [Verb-forming 
prefix an, and marUe.] To make hard as 
marble; to harden; to emmarble. 

En masse (ail mils), [Fr.] In the mass or 
whole body. 

Enmesh. (en-meshO, v.t. [Prefix cji, and mesh.] , 
'To net ; to entangle ; to entrap. ‘ The net, 
that shall enmesh them all.’ Shale. 

Enmew (en-muO, ut. Same as Hmincio. 


Which from the first has shone on ages past, 
Enlights the present, and shall rvarm the ia.st. 

Pope. 


me, met, h6r; 
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Fate, fur, fat, fftll; 


pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; 
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Eimiioust fi'U'mi-us), ff. Full of enmity; 
iiiimioal. Fnx. 

Enmity(en'nii-H),!!.. [Vi\ini7niUe;XiJaMimi- 
eitas, I'l'iun L. tinmens, unfriendly, liostile.] 
The quality or state of beins an enemy; lios- 
tile or unfriendly disposition; hostility; ill- 
will; opposition; variance; discord. 

I will put enmity between thefj and the woman. 

Gen. iii. 15. 

The frieiid.ship of the world is enmity with God. 

Jam. iv. 

.MtJf. Hostility, animosity, hatreil, ill-will, 
niHlignity, inalevolenee. 

Enmossed (en-most'), «■ [Prefix en, and 
imm.] Covered with moss. ‘Fnmossed 
realms.’ Feats. [Rare and poetical. ] 
Elimove (on-mov'), v. t Same as Emmove. 
Eiimiire (en-mui''), v.t. [Prefi.’f en, and L. 
mums, a wall.] To mclo.se within a wall; to 
immure. Skak. 

Eimation. (en-na'shon), n. [Gr. ennea, nine.] 
Ill entorn. the ninth segment in insects. 
Mamiders. 

Enneacoutahedral (en'ne-a-kon-ta-he"- • 
dral), ft. [G-r. emieneJconta, ninety, and he- ! 
dm, seat, base.] Having ninety faces: said 1 
of a crystal or other solid figure bounded hy ' 
planes. 

Enneacontahedron (en ' ne -a - Icon ' ta - he"- 
dron), n. A figure having ninety sides. 
Eimead (en'nS-ad), [Gr. ennea, nine.] 

l.f The number nine.— 2. One of the divi- 
sions of Porphyry’s collection of the doc- 
trines of Plotinus, so named from the collec- 
tion being arranged into si.x divisions, eacli 
containing nine books. 

!&UieagOii (en'ne-a-gon), n. [Gr. ennea, nine, 
and gCmia, an angle.] In gemn. a polygon or 
plane figure with nine sides or nine angles. 
Enneagonal (en-iie-ag'on-al), a. [See Enne- 
A«ON. I In geom. having nine angles. 
Eimeagynous (en-ne-a]'iri-us). a. [Gr. en- 
nea, nine, and female.] In hot. having 
nine pistils or styles: saidof aflowerorplant, 
Enneahedral (eii'ne-a-h6"dral), a. [Gr. en- 
ma,_ nine, and /ledra, seat, base.] In geom. 
having nine sides. 

Enneahedria, EnneaHedron (en'ne-a-he"- 
dri-a, en'nS-a-Ii§"droii), n. Ingoom. a figure 
having nine sides; a iioiiagon. 

Enneander (en-ne-an'diSr), n. [Gr. ennea, 
nine, and anSr, andros, a male.] In hot. 
a plant having nine 
stamens. 

Enneandria (en-ne- 
an'dri-a),7i. The ninth 
class of the Limncan 
system of plants, 
campreheridiiig such 
plants as have her- 
maphrodite flowers 
with nine stamens. 

Tliere is only one 
British plant in the 
class, Duiomns urn- Enne.uidria.~FIower of 
hellatus or flOW'ering- Butomns umbeUatus. 
rush. 

Enneandrian, Enneandrous (en-ne-an'- 
dri-aii, en-ne-an'drus), a. Having nine 
stamens. 

Eniieapetalous (en'ne-a-pet"al-us), a. [Gr. 
ennea, nine, and petalon, a leaf.] Having 
nine petals or flower-leaves. 

Enneaspermons (eiTiie-a-spSrm"us), a. [Gr. 
ennea, nine, and sperma, seed.] In hot. 
having nine seeds; as, enneaspermoMS fruits. 
EnneatiCjt Enneaticalt (eu-ne-at'ik, en-ne- 
at'ik-al), a. [Gr. ennea, nine.] Oociirring 
once in nine tirae.s, days, or years; ninth.— 
.Emieatiml days, every ninth day of a di.s- 
ease.—Enneatical year's, every ninth year 
of a man's life. 

Ennewt (en-nu'), v.t. [Verb-forming prefix 
en, and rmo.} To make new; to renew. 

Our natural tongue is rude, 

And hard to be mne. 7 o'd 

Witli polish’d tenues. Skelton. 

Ennis (en'is). An Irish form of the Celtic 
mis, an island, a frequent element of place- 
names; as, Ennis, EnniseoTthy, Enniskil- 
len, &c. 

Ennoble (en-no'bl), v.t. pret. & pp. ennobled; 
ppr. ennobling. [Verb-forming prefix en, 
and noble; 'Ey:. ennoUier.] 1. Tomakenoble; 
to raise to nobility; as, to ennoble a com- 
moner.— 2. To dignify; to exalt; to aggran- 
dize; to elevate in degree, qualities, or ex- 
cellence. 

Wliat can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? 

Po/e. 

3.t To make notable, famous, or illustrious. 

The Spaniards could not as invaders land in Ire- 
land, but only ennobled some of the coasts thereof 
with shipwrecks. Bacon. 

StN. To dignify, exalt, elevate, aggrandize. 


Ennoblement (en-noTtl-nient), «. l. The 
act of ennobling or advancing to nobility; 
the state of being ennobled. Bacon.— % Ex- 
altation; elevation in degree or excellence; 
dignity. 

The eternal wisdom enriched us with ail ennoble- 
ments. GlatwilU. 

Ennni (afi-nwe), «, [Fr.; Sp. ennjo; O.Venet. 
i it odiu, from L. in odio, iu hate, in di.sgiist— 
id est mild in (idii>=Er. eeke m’emiiiie.] 
Languor of mind arising from lack of occu- 
pation; want of interest in present scenes 
and .surrounding objects; ILstlesstiess; weari- 
ness; tedium; lassitude. 

The only fault of it is insipidity; which is apt now 
and then to give a sort of ennni, which makes one 
fortn certain little wishes that signify nothing. 

Gray. 

Ennuye (aii-nwe-.v.a), ft. [Fr.] Affected with 
ennni; bored; languid inspirit; sated with 
pleasure. 

Enmiye (afi-nwe-y.d), n. One affected with 
ennui; one incaptible of receiving pleasure 
from the enjoyments of life through satiety; 
one indifferent to, or bored by, ordinary 
pleasures or occupations. 

Emmyee (ilft-nwe-ya), n. A female affected 
with ennui. 

Enodationt (e-nod-a'shon), n. [L. enodatin, j 
from enodo, to clear from knots— c, and no- 
dus, a knot. ] Tile act or operation of clear- 
ing of knots, or of untying; solution, as of 
a difficulty. 

Sc.arcely anything that way proved too h.ard for 
him for his cnodation. Dr. Sclater. 

Enode (e-nod'), a. [E. cnodis—e, and nodus, 
knot.] In bot. destitute of knots or joints; 
knotless. 

Enode (e-uod'), v.t. pret. &pp. enoded; ppr. 
enoding. [L, enodo. See the adjective.] 
To clear of knots; to make clear. Coekeram. 
Enolnt,tpp. Anointed. Chaucer. 
Enomotarcb. (e-no'mot-ilrk), n. [Gi*. enb- 
motarches—enbmotin, a band of sw'orn sol- 
diers, and archos, a leader. ] Tlte commander 
of an enomoty. Mitford. 

Enomoty (e-no'mo-ti), n. [Gr. enomotia, 
from e.imnotos, sworn, bound by an oath— 
en, and omnwtni, to swear. ] In Greek antiq. 
any band of stvorn soldiers; specifically, a 
body of soldiers in the lacedmmonian army, 
variously estimated at twenty -five and 
thirty-two, bound together by an oath. 
Enopla (en'op-la), n. pi. A tribe of turbel- 
larian annuloids, distinguished by the pre- 
sence of an oral or pharyngeal armature, 
consisting either of styles, hooks, or rods. 
Tlie memliers are niici-oscopic, and live in 
fresh or sea water, whence they sometimes 
find their way into the alimentary canal of 
higher animals. 

Enbptomancy (en-op'to-man-si), n. [Gr. 
enoptos, visible as in a mirror, and manteki, 
divination.] Divination by means of a mir- 
ror. 

Enormf (e-norm'), a. Deviating from rule; 
deviating from right; enormous; irregular; 
wicked. 

All uniform 

Pure, pervious, innnixccl . . . nothing enoym. 

Dr. H. Alore. 

That they may sulfersuch punishment as so eno?'vt 
. . actions have justly deserved. 

Sir C. Cornivallzs, 

Enormious t (e-nor'mi-us), a. Enormous. 

‘ The enormious additions of their artificial 
heights.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Enormitant (e-noi-'mi-tan), n. A wretch; a 
monster. H. L’Estrange. 

Enormity (e-nor'mi-ti), ji. [Lat. enormitas. 
See Enormous.] l. The state or quality of 
being enormous, immoderate, or excessive; 
excessive degree; atrociousness; v.astness; 
as, the enormity of his offence. ' The 
enormity of his learned acquisitions.' Be 
Qiiincey. — 2. That which exceeds measure, 
or is immoderate, e.xcessive, or outrageous; 
a very grave offence against order, right, 
or decency; atrocious crime; an atrocity. 

The-se clamorous enormities which are grown too 
big and strong for law or shame. South. 

Enormous (e-iior'mus), a. [L. enormis—e 
for ex, out of, and norma, a rule.] l.t De- 
viating from or transgressing the usual mea- 
sure or rule; abnormal ‘Enormous in their 
gait.’ Milton.— ‘i,. Spreading or extending 
beyond certain limits: redundant. 

The enormous part of the light in the circumfer- 
ence of every lucid point, . Nstuton. 

8. Great beyond or exceeding the common 
measure; excessively large; as, an enonnous 
form; a man of eiidnnous size. 

Dare I in such momentous points advise, 

I should condemn the hoop’s enormous size. Pope. 

4. Excessively wicked; flagitious ; atrocious ; 


As,,,emmnmis crime or guilt. ‘The detest- 
atile profession of a life so enormous.’ Bale. 
S.t Disordered; perverse. 

I sh.tll find time 

From this enormous state, seeking to give 
Losses their remedies. Shah. 

— Enormous, Immense, Excessive, all agree 
in expressing greatness. Enormous, out of 
rule, out of proportion; iwmeiue, that can- 
not be measured; excessim, beyond bounds, 
beyond what is fit and right. Enormous is 
peculiarly applicable to magnitude; im- 
mense, tf( e.xtent, quantity, and number; 
excessive, to degree.— SVN. Huge, vast, im- 
moderate, excessive, immense, jirodigious, 
outrageous, lielnon.s. 

Enormously (e-nor'mus-li), adv. Exce.s- 
sively; lieyond measure ; as, an opinion 
enormously absurd. 

Enormousness (e-nor'mns-nes), n. The 
state of being enormous or excessive; great- 
ness beyond measure. 

Eiiorthotrope (en-i.n’'tho-tr6p), n. [Gr. en, 
orthos, riglit, and trepo, to turn.] A toy 
consisting of a card on which confused oli- 
jects are transformed into various figures or 
pictures, liy causing it to revolve rapidly; 
a thaumatrope (which see). 

Enougll (e-nuf), a. [0. E, inoh, enow, A. Sax. 
gen6h,genag; a ooinmon Tent. word. Comp. 
O.Fris. enoch, G. genug, enough ; the root 
meaning is seen in Gotli. ganauhan, to 
suffice; whence paud/is, enougli, sufiicient.) 
That satisfies desire or gi\’es content ; that 
meets reasonable e.xpectations; tliat answers 
tile pui'iiose; tliat is adequate to want or 
demand; enwig/i usually and more elegantly 
follows the noun with which it is connected. 
She said. We have .straw and provender enough. 

Gen. sxiv. 2$. 

How ninny hired servants of my father have bread 
enough and to spare. Luke xv. 17. 

Enough (e-mif'), l. A sufflciency; a quan- 
tity of a thing whicli satisfies desire or is 
adequate to the wants ; as, we have enough 
of this sort of cloth. 

And Esau said, I have enough, my brother, 

Gen. xxxiil. 9. 

2 . That which is equal to the powers or 
abilities. 

I will not qiinrrel with the present age : it has done 
enough for me, in making and keeping you two my 
friends. Pope. 

Enough! an exclamation denoting suffici- 
ency. 

Henceforth I'll bear 
Afilietion till it do cry out itself, 

Enough, enough, and die. Shah. 

Syn. Sufficiency, plenty, abundance. 

Enough (e-nnf), adv. 1. Sufficiently; in a 
quantity or degree that satisfies or is equ.al 
to tile desires or wants. 

The land, behold, it is large enough for them. 

Cen. xxxiv. 21, 

Ye have dwelt long" m this nuumt. 

Deut. i. 6. 

2 . Fully; quite; denoting a slight augmen- 
tation of tlie positive degree; as, he is ready 
enough to embrace the offer. 

It is sometimes pleasant eriough to consider the 
dilFerent notions which different persons have of the 
same thing. Addison. 

3 . In a tolerable or passable degree; used to 
denote diminution, or a degree or quantity ' 
rather less than is desired, or such a quan- 
tity or degree as commands acquiescence 
rather tlianfull satisfaction; as, the song or 
the performance is well enough. 

Enounce (e-nouns'), v.t. pret. and pp. 
enotineed; ppr, enouncing. [Fr. inoncer; • 
L. enunoio—e for ea;, out of, and nuncio, to 
declare.] To utter; to pronounce; to de- 
clare; to enunciate; to state, as a proposi- 
tion or argument. [Rare.] 

Aristotle, in whose philosophy this presumption ‘ 
obtained the authority of a principle, thus enounces 
the argument. Sir IF. IJaimlton../ 

Enounceraent (e-nouns'ment), 11 . Act of 
enouncing; enunciation; distinct statement. : 

It might seem to him too evidently included in the 
very co'nception of the argument to require enounce- 
inent. Sir JV. Hafnilion. 

Enow (e-non'). An old form of enough. 

Shall I go on or have I said enoio ! Shah. 

En passant (itii piis-siU'i). [Fr.] in passing; 
by the way. 

Enplerce (en-pers'), n.f. Same as Uinpierce. 
Enquicken (en-kwik'n), v. t, [Prefix en, and 
gi«c/cen, to make quick— gt«ic/c, a. and e«, 
verb-forming suffix.] To quicken; to make 
alive. 

Enquire (en-kwir'), v.t and i. Same as 
Inquire. 

Enquirer (en-kwir'Cr), n. Same as Inquirer, 
Enquiry (en-kwi'ri), Ji. Same as Inquiry.. 
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Effirace t i'en-ru.-'j, iPn-liXfvi. awl 1 
Tn onrihit; to iinpl iut; to yivt; raco oronsia 
to ‘ fn t'eslilv seed . . . cnniivif.' Spender. 
Enrage (en-Rij-), r.t. yret. tV pp. 
piiv. cnt’riffui'l- ri'i’elis (Oi, and J .1. o ox- 
eit© ro'zte in: to exusperiite; to j)rov{)k:i to 
lury oi‘ inadneas: to make furious. 

Thi'^; riTi'], hk-.'j an o/fcn-nvt.* n'ift,*, 
liath f;;ru’-'V.r iuui on to olrer strokes. S/iaA\ 

Enraged (en-rajd'), P- .wd «. l. Angry; furi- 
ous; exiiilutiiigaugerorfury; a.B, an enraged 
I'ouiitt ijuiiee.— 2.t AgH'Kivated; heiglitoiiod ; 

X * She loves him with an enraged 
affeetioii.’ Shak.—'A. In /icr. apidied by some 
heraldfl to a iioi se wheii borne in the po.si- 
tioii which, ill the case of beasts of prey, 
wouiil be eulied saliant. 

Earagement t {eu-rilj'immt), n. llie aet of 
enrjigingor state of being enraged; excite- 
meiit Spemier. 

Enranget (en-nluj'), v.t. pret. & pp. en- 
ranged; ppr. emangiinj. [Prehx cn, and 
■ra«(?e’,] 1. To put in order. 

Fair Diana, ill fresii summer’s liay, 

Beholds iier nymiihs firra«j7’rf in shady wood. 

Spmser. 

2, To rove over; to range. Spenser. ■ 

EnraaE (en-rangk'), r.t [Prefix en, and 
rank] To place in ranks or order. 

No leisure had lie io ir«?-.T«/t' liis men. S/iaP. 

Enrap (en-rap'), V. t. [Prelix u?i, and L. rapio, 
to snatch.] To bear away in an ecstasy; 
to transport ivitli enthusiasm. ‘Like a pro- 
plu'i suddenly mi, rapt’ Shak. 

Enrapture (en-ral/tur), r.t piret. & pp. en- 
raptarad; ppr. enrapturing. [Prefix en, and 
raptnre.l To transixirt with pleasure ; to 
delight bByond niea.sure ; to eiiravish. 

As long as the world Iia.s such lips and .such eyes, 

As before me thi.s moment eurnpiured 1 see. 

They may say what tliey will of their orbs in the 
skies, 

But this earth is the rilanet for you, love, .md me. 

Moore. 

Enravisli (cn-ra'viish), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
mviah.] To throw into ecstasy; to trans- 
port with delight ; to enrapture. 

Wh:it wander, 

Frail men, whose eyes seek heavenly things to see. 

At sight thereof .so nmeh enraiiish'd be, Spenser. 

Enravishingly (en-ra'vlsh-Ing-li), adv. So 
as to throw into ecstasy. 

Enravlslimeiit (en-ra'visli-ment), n. Ec- 
stasy of delight; rapture. 

Enregister (en-re/jis-ter), v.t. [Prefix en, 
and rei/'iuter.] To register; to enrol or re- 
cord. 

Enrheunit (en-i'om')i ui [Prefix en, and 
rfunm; Sr. enrlmmer.} To have rheum 
through cold. 

Enrich (en-rieh'), u.t [Prefl-x en, and riedi; 
Fr. cnrteMr.] 1. To make rich, wealthy, or 
opulent; to supply with abundant property; 
aK,agricnltui' 0 , commerce, and manufactures 
anriali a nation.— 2. To fertilize; to supply 
with the nutriment of plants and render 
Iiroductive. 

See the sweet brnoks in silver mazes creep, 

Bm'kh the meadows, iind supply the deep. 

Sir R, Blackmore. 

K To supply with an abundance of anytiilng 
ttoirabla; to fill or store; as, to enrich the 
mind witli knowledge, science, or useful 
observations,— 4 To supidy witii anytliing 
spdendid or ornamental; to adorn; as, to 
enrieh a painting with elegant drapery; to 
enrich a iioem or oration with striking 
metaphors or images; to enrich a garden 
: withtlowors or shrubbery; to enrich a capital 
with SL'.ulpltire, 

Eni’iclier (on-rich'er), ?i. One that enriches, 
Enricliment (en-rich'ment), m. Augmen- 
tation of wealth;, amplification; improve- 
; ment bythe abundant supply of . what is 
useful or desirable; that which enriches or 
adorns; an ornament. 

: I grant that ,no labour tends to the permanent en- 
i , , fiehment ai aodety, which is employed in producing 
: things for the use of unproductive consuraers;. 

■ , y.S.Mill. 

EnrMge (en-rij'), v.t pret. <& pp. enridged; 
:.ppr. enrldging. [Prefix en, and ridpje.] To 
, form into ridges. ‘The enridged sea.’ 

liB^g (eu-rlng'), r.f. [Prefix en, and ring.} 

: To form a, circle about; to encircle; to in- , 

, close, 

: Ivy . . . the barky fingers of the elm. 

. SJiak. '■ 

. The Muses and the Graces, grouped in threes, 

• AViiu'Wi’-'rf a billowing fountain in the midst. 

Tennyson, 

Earip6tt (en-rip'n), uf. [Prefix en, and 
npen, to become ripe— npe, a. and m, verb- 
forming suffix,] To ripen; to bring to per- 
fection. Donne. 


\ Enrivet (eu-riv'), v.t. pret. enrived; pp. cn- 
I ri»;d or enruvm; [ipr. enriving. [Prefix cii, 
ami rive.] To rive; to cleave. ‘A grie,sly 
W'omid in his enriven side.’ Spenser. 
Enrobe (en-rob'), v.t. pret. & pp. enrobed; 
ppr. enrobing. [Prefix eu, and rtibe.] 'To 
clotlie with rich attire; to attire; to invest. 

‘ In lle.'sli ami blood enrob’d.’ J. Baillie. 
Enrockraent (en-rok'ment), n. A mass of 
large stones thrown in at random to form 
the bases of piers, iiuays, lireakwaters, Ac. 
Enroll, Enrol (en-rol'), ii.A iwet. & pp. «i- 
rolled; iipr. enrnlling. [ITeiix en, and roll; 
Fr. enroler.] 1. To w'vite in aroU or register; 
to insert or enter the name of in a list or 
catalogue; as, to enrol men for service. 

Heroes and heroines of old 
By honour only were enyolVd 
Among their brethren of tlie skies. Swift. 

2, To record; to insert in records; to leave 
in writing. ‘ His oath enrolled in the par- 
liament.’ Shale. 

An unwritten law of common right, so engraven in 
the lieartsnf our .ancestor.s, and bj'tliem so constantly 
enjoyed and claimed, as that it needed not enroHin.^, 
Milton. 

3. t To wrap; to involve. ‘In dustcnroifcd.' 
Spenser. — To enrol one’s self, to place one’s 
name upon a roll or list; to enlist as a 
soldier. 

All the citizens capable of bearing arm.s enrolled 
thera.selves. Prescott. 

! Enroller (en-rol'er), n. One who enrols or 
registers. 

Enrolment (en-rol'ment), ?i. 1. The act of 
enrolling; specifically, the registering, re- 
cording, or entering a deed, judgment, re- 
cognizance, acknowledgment, Ac., in Clian- 
cery, or any other of the superior or inferior 
courts, being a court of record. — 2. That in 
which anything is enrolled; a register. 

The king liimself caused them to be enrolled, and 
testified by a not.ary public; and delivered tlie enrol- 
ments, with his own hand.s, to the Bishop of Salis- 
bury. Sir jf. Dairies. 

Enroot (en-riit'), v.t. [Prefix en, and root.} 
To fix liy the root; to fix fast; to implant 
deep. Shak. 

Enrounclt (en-round'), v.t [Prefix en, and 
round,} To environ; to surround; to in- 
close. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 

How dread an array hath enrounded him. S/taf. 

En route (afi rOt). [Fr.] On the way; upon 
the road; in progress. 

Ens(enz), n. [L. ens, being or thing, origin- 
ally neuter of piir. of verb esse, to be,] 

1. Entity; being; existence; an actually 
existing being; also, God, as the Being of 
beings. —2. Among the oid ohomists, that 
recondite part of a substance from which 
all its (xualities flow; essence. 

Ensafe (en-saf), v.t. [Prefix on, and safe.} 
To render safe. [Hare.] 

Ensample (en-sam'pl), n. [O.E. and O. Fr., 
froiuL, exemplimi, example. See Example.] 
An example; a pattern or model foi’ imita- 
tion. ‘ Being ensamples to the llock, ' 1 Pet. 

V. 3. ‘Drawing foul ensample from foul 
names.’ Tennyson. 

Ensamplet (en-sam'pl), v.t pret. A pp. en- 
sampled; ppr. ensampling. To exemplify; 
to .show iiy e.x:imple. 

Homer in Agamemnon ensampled a good gover- 
nour, 6>V«.ver. 

Ensanguine (en-.sang'gwin), v.t. pret. App. 
ensanguined ; ppi'. ensanguining. [Prefix 
en, .anil L. sanguis, sanguiim, blood.] To 
stain or cover with blood; to smear with 
gore. ‘The cwmnr/MMmd field.’ MiUon. 
Ensate (en'.s,'it), a. [L. ensis, a sword.] In 
6ot. ensiform (which see.) 

Enscale (en-skal'), -y-f. pret. A pp. ensealed; 
ppr. ensealing. [Prefix en, and scale.} To 
carve or form with scales. Clarice. [Bare.] 
Enschedule (cn-she'dul or en-se'dul), v.t. 
pret. A pp. enscheduled; ppr. enscheduling. 
[Prefix en, and schedule.} To Insert in a 
schedule. 

Ensconce (eu-skonsO, v.t. pret. A pp. en- 
sconced; ppr. ensconcing. [Prefix en, and 
sconce (which see).] 1. To cover or shelter, 
as with a sconce or fort; to protect; to hide 
.seemely, 

A fort of error to wijowicv 

Ab-surdity and ignorance, Httdibras. 

2, (With the reflexive pronoun.) To seek 
security ill a fastness or fortification; to 
take shelter behind something; to hide. 

I will n/TOwfos OTi behind the arras. Shak. 
Convey him to the sanctuary of rebels, . 

Mestorius’ house, where out proud brother has 
P.nscone'd himself. . Beaw.SrFt. 

Enseal (en-sSI'), v.t. [Prefix en, and sm?.] 


L To .seal ; to fix a seal on ; to impre.ss with a 
‘ ' seal. ‘ With soft steps enseal'd tlie nieeken’d 
Tallies.’ IF, Browne. 

Enseam (en-s6m'), v. t [Prefix en, and seam. ] 
1. To sew up; to inclose by a sseam or junc- 
ture of needle-work. Camden. — 2,t To in- 
clude ; to contain ; to comprehend. 

And bounteous Trent, that in himself enscants 
Both thirty sorts of hsh and thirty sundry streams. 

Enseaint (en-sem'), v. t. [Prefix en, and seam, 
lard, grease. ] 1. To make greasy. ‘ Tlie rank 
sweat of an enseamed bed.’ Shale.— i. To 
purge from glut and grease: .said of a hawk. 
Ensear (on-ser'), v.t. [Prefix en, and seu,r.} 
'To sear ; to cauterize ; to close or stop by 
burning to hardness. 

Ennear tliy fertile and conceptions womb. Shak, 

Ensearcllt (en-seroh'), v.i. [Prefix an, and 
search.] 'To make a search. Sir T. Bigot. 
Ensearcllt (en-sercb'), n. Inquiry; search. 

I pray you m.ike some good eneeeirch what my 
poor neiglibours have loste, and bid tliem take no 
thought tlierefor. Sir T. More. 

Enseel (en-,sel'), v.t. To close the eyes of; to 
seel, as a hawk. 

Enselnt (en-sant'), a. Same as Enceinte. 
Blackstom. 

Enseled, t pp- Sealed up ; kept secret. 
Chaucer. 

Ensemble (iifi-san-lil), n. [Fr., from L. in- 
simul, at tlie same time — in, and sinnd, to- 
gether.] 1. All the parts of anything taken 
together so that each part is considered 
only in relation to the whole; the general 
effect of a whole work of art, as a picture, 
piece of music, drama, Ac. ; as, tiie ensemble 
of a picture; this drama is excellent in its 
different parts, yet deficient in its ensemble, 
that is, as a whole.— 2. In music, the union 
of all the performers in a concerted com- 
position, as in a chorus with full orchestral 
accompaniments. 

Ensemble (iih-siiii-bl), aclv. [Fiv] To- 
gether; all at once; simultaneously. 
Ensbawl (en-sluil'), v.t [Prefix en, and 
shcml.} To cover or invest with a shawl. 
Quinn, 

Enslieatli (eu-she-rii'), v.t.- [Prefix en, and 
sheath.} To put into a sheath. 

The terminal Iialf ensheaihs itself in the half situ- 
ated next the base, as it by degrees returns into tlie 
cavity. Lindley. 

Enshield (en-sheld'), v.t [Prefix e«, and 
shield.} 'To shield; to cover; to protect. 
[Bare.] 

Ensbieldt (en-sheld'), pp. [Contr. for en- 
shieldcd— another reading in the passage 
quoted being 'tns7tcff(id.] Enshielded. 

These black masks 

Proclaini an enshield beauty, ten times louder 
Than beauty could display. Shak. 

Enshrine (en-shrluO, v.t. pret. A pp. en- , 
shrined; ppr. enshrining. [Prefix en, and 
s7i!’wie.] To inclose in or as in a shrine or 
chest; to deposit for safe keeping in or ns in 
a cabinet; hence, to preserve with care, and 
affection; to, cherish. ‘Wisdom eux/trlned 
in beauty.’ Percival. 

The men who demolished the images in cathedrals 
have not always been able to demolish those wliich 
were enshrined in their minds. Macaulay. 

Enshroud (en-shroud'), v. t. [Prefix eu, and 
shroud.} To cover with or as with a shroud; 
hence, to envelop with anytliing which 
conceals from observation ; as, the sun en- 
shrouded in mist; to enshroud one’s purpose ' 
in mystery. 

They lurk enshrotided in the vale of night. 

Churchill. 

Ensiferous (en-sif'Sr-us), a. [L. ensis, sword, 
and fero, to hear.] Bearing or car- 

t Tying a sword. 

Ensiform (en'si-form), a. [L. emd- 
fonnis — ensis, sword, and /ow«a, 
form.] Having the shape of a 
sword; quite straight with the 
point acute, like the blade of a 
broadsword; as, an ensijorm leaf. 

— Ensiform cartilage, in anat a ; 
.sword - shaped appendage to the 
lower piii’t of the sternum or breast- 
bone, . 

Ensign (en'sin), n. [Fr. enseigne; 
Ensiform L. insigne—in, and dgmnn, a mark, 

■ Leaf, asign.] 1. The flag or banner dis- 
tinguishing a company of soldiers, ; 
an army,, or vessel; the colours; astandarti 
Hang up your let your drums be still 

,, Shak. 

Specifically— 2. In the royal navy, a flag 
composed of a field of white, blue, or red, 
with the union in the upper corner, next : 
the staff, Fonnerly flags with fields of all 
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the throe colours were used to distinguish 
tha Hoot ■ into three divisions, but now the 
white only is used. The red is penuitted to 
tlie irierchant service. See Union Elag.— 
a. The sign-board of an inn. Thackeray.— 
4 . A .signal, as to give notice or knowledge. 

At the rebuke of five ye shall flee: till ye be left 
. . S.M rnstffn oit an hill. Is. x.x.x. i?. 

5 A badge; amarli of distinction, rank, or 
olhoe; symbol. 'The emigna of our power.’ 
Waller. ‘ The marks or emigns of virtues.’ 
Druden.—G. The title f(mnei-ly given to the 
lowe.st commissioned officers in a regiment 
of infantry, the senior of whom carried tlie 
ensigns or colours (3f the regiment, , Tor 
this title that of second lieutenant has’ now 
been substituted. See Lieui'ENANT. 

Itosignt (en-siiT or en'sin), v.t. 1. To mark 
or distinguish by some sign; to form tlie 
badge of. 

Henry I;)iit join'd the roses, that 

Particular families. B. Jonson. 


2. In her. to distinguish by a mark or onia- 
ment, asii crown, coronet, 
ormltre, borne on or over 
a charge ; as, the heart 
in the arms of Dougla.s 
is emhjned with a royal 
crown (see the figure), 
that is, with a crown 
■home on the top of it. 

A staff is sometimes said 
to be enshrned with a 
flag. 

Ensign -bearer (eu'sin-_ 
biii'-er), n. One who carries the flag; an en- 
sign. 

Ensigney, EnsignsMp (en' sin-si, en'sin- 
sliip), 11 . The rank, office, or commission of 
an ensign. 

Ensilage, Ensile. See Definitions in Sxii’- 
PhEMENT. 



Ensigned. 


Ensisternal (cn'si-stdr-nal), a. [L. emw, a 
sword, , and sternum, tlie diest.] In anat. 
relating to the ensiform process of the ster- 
num. Bedard gave this name to the last 
osseous portion of the sternum. 

Ensky (on-skl'), t’.f. [Prefix en, and sky.] 
To place in heaven or among the gods; to 
make immnrtel 


I hold yem as a thing enskied and sainted. Shak. 

Enslave (en-Bliiv'), v.t. pret. & pp. enslaved; 
ppr. enslaving. [Verb-forming preli.x en, 
and slave,.] 1. Toinake a slave of; to reduce 
to slavery or bondage; to deprive of liberty 
and subject to the will of a master; as, bar- 
barous nations eiMtoe their prisoners of 
: war.— •2. To subject to the dominant in- 
: .fluence of; to master or overpower; as, men 
often .sulfer their passions and appetites to 
enslave them. 

He is certffinly the most enslaved who is so in his 
understanding. Locke. 

Enslavedness (en-slav'ed-ues), n. State of 
being enslaved. 

Enslavement (en-slav'ment), n. The act of 
reducing to slavery or the state of being en- 
slaved; slavery; bondage; seivitude. 

The children of Israel, according to their method 
of sinning after mercies, and tliereupon returning to 
a fresh ehslavemmita their enemies, liad now passed 
.seven years in cruel subjection. South. 

Enslaver (en-slav'er), n. 1. One wlio reduces 
another to bondage.— 2. One who subdues 
others by charms or wiles. 

Ensnare (en-snar'), v.t. To take in a snare; 
to allure; to entrap: to insnare. ‘Lest the 
people be ensnared. ’ .T ob xx.xi v. 30. 

That bottled spider 

\Vho.se deadly web thee about. Shak, 

Ensnarl (en-sniirio, v.t. [Prefix en, and 
snarl.] To entangle. Spenser. 

Ensnarlt (en-sniirl'), v. i. To snarl as a dog; 
to growl. Cookeram. 

Enso'bert (on-sO'ber), v.t. [Prolix en, and 
sober. ] , To make sober. 

God sent him sitarpnesses and sad accidents to r«. 
JoAf?- his .spirits. Jcr. Taylor. 

Ensphere (on-spher'), v.t. pret. & ])p. en- 
. sphered; ppr. ensphering. [Prefix en, and 
sp/ifire.j 1. To place m or as in a sphere, 
‘His ample shoulders in a cloud ensphered,’ 
Cha 2 }man.—% To make into a sphere. Writ- 
ten also Ins'phere. ' 

Enstamp (en-stiirapO, v.t. [Prefix en, and 
stamp.] To impress with or as with a stamp; 
to impress deeply, ‘'ilath upon the 

, soul of man the certainty of a deity. ’ Hewyt. 
Enstate (en-stat'), u t. To instate (which see). 
Enstock (en-stok'), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
stoefc.] To fix, as in the stocks. 

Not that (as Staicks) I intend to tye ... 

Th’ Eternal’s hands, and hi.s free feet enstock. 

Sylvester, Du Barias. 


Enstoret(en-st6r’),'W.t. To restore, Wydiffe. 
Enstylet (en-stil'), v.t. pret. <fc pp, enstyled; 
ppr. enstyling. [Prefix en, and style.'] To 
style; to name; to call. 

That renowned ile, 

Wliicti all men Beauty’s garden-plot emtyis. 

(K Brorioue. 

Ensuable (en-su'a-bl), a. Ensuing; follow- 
ing. ,/. Hayward. 

Ensue (en-suO, v.t pret. <fc pp. ensued; ppr. 
ensuing. [O.Fr. ensuir, from L. insequor, 
to follow upon. ] To follow; to pursue. 

Seek peace, and ensue it. i Pet. iii. ii. 

Ensue (en-.su'), v.i. l. f 'To follow, in a physi- 
cal sense: said of a person. 

And now adieu ! I must ensue 

Where fortune doth me lead. 'Nut-broson Maid: 

2. To follow as a consequence of premises; 
a.s, from the.se facts or this evidence, the ar- 
gument will ensue. 

Let tliis be granted, and it .shall hereupon plainly 
ensue, tliat, the liglit of Scripture once shining in the 
world, all other light of nature is therewitli in such 
sort drowned, that now we need it not. Hooker. 

S. To follow in a train of events or course of 
time; to succeed; to come after. 

Tlien grave Clarissa graceful waved her fan ; 

.Silence Cftsu-'d. Pope. 

— Follow, Succeed, Ensue. See under Hol- 
low. 

Ensure (eu-shor'), ».f. [Prefix en, and sju’c.] 

1, To niiike sure or secure. ‘To ensure peace 
for any term of years is difficult.’ Sicift. 

2. tTo betroth. Sir T. More. — Ensure, In- 
sure, A.sstf.re. Ensure and insure, in sim- 
ple sense of making sure, were formerly 
spelled indifferently, either way. Tliey now 
present an example of differentiation of 
form when a new idea is developed ren- 
dering such distinction desirable. To ensure. 
continues to signify simply to make sure; 
as, ‘a farmer ensures a good crop by careful 
husbandry, ’ whereas insure refers to the pay- 
ment of money in consideration of a certain 
sum being paid to one’s representatives at 
deatii, or to secure an indemnity against 
losses by lire or otherwise; thus a man in- 
sures his life or his house. Assure is gen- 
erally applied to a person, and means to 
make sure of the truth of a statement; to 
make certain of something; as, I assure yon, 
i.e. I make you sure, I tell you for certain; 
it is also used of life insurances. 

Ensweep (eu-swep'), v.t [Prefix en, and 
sioeep.] To sweep over; to pass over rapidly. 
[Hare.] 

A blaze of meteors shoots, oisweepiuff fa&t 

The lower skies. Thomson. 

Entatolature (en-tab'la-tur), n. [O. Fr. cti- 
tablature; Pi’, entablement — en, and table; 
h. tabula, a board, plank. See Table.] In 
arch, that part of 
an order which lies 
upon the abacus 
of tlie column. 

It consists of 
three principal di- 
visions, the archi- 
trave, the frieze,' 
and the cornice. 

In large buildings, 
projections simi- 
lar to, and known 
also as entabla- 
tures, are often 
carried round the 
whole edifice, or 
along the front 
only; and the term 
is applied by en- _ _ 

gineers to similar , '"' column.'"”":; 

parts of the fram- 
ing of machinery, wherein arehitectural de- 
sign is introduced. 

Eutablemeui; (en-taffil-ment), n. [Fr.] In 
arch, entablature. Evelyn. 

Entacldet (en-tak'l), v.t, [Prefix en, and 
taolde. ] To supply with tackle. ‘ Your ship 
so well entaeUed.’ Skelton, 

Entail (en-tal0, ». IFr. entaille, a, cutting, 
incision, from entailler, to cut in— ew, and 
tailler, to out. See DETAIL,. &o.] 1. In Zaw, 
the .settlement of a landed estate on a par- 
ticular line or succession of individuals and 
in such a way that none of them can alienate 
ii by his own act; settled rule by which 
land is to pass to heirs. The process of dis- 
entailing or breaking an entail used to be 
■very cumbrous and costly, but latterly lias 
been much simplified, 

A fee-simple is the entire estate in land v'hen 
a man holds the estate to him and his heirs without 
any contingent rights in any one else not claiming 
through hini. An estaie-tail is a partial interest cut 
(Fr. taille)ac.i of the entire fee when land is given to 
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. a liian and the heir.s male of hh; body, le.aving a right 
of re-entry in the tiriginal o^viier on failure of male 
descendnats of the ienaut in tail, .as he was caiied, 
or person to whom the estate-tail wa.s given. The 
entail a( ;in estate is dividing the fee into successive 
estates for life, or in tail, tiutler such conditions as 
retpiired by law. ITedCscood. 

2. Fixed order of sequence or sncces.slon; 
fixed or settled tran-sinission ; iiiiieritance. 
3.1 [O. B'r. entaille.] Engraved hr carved 
work; intaglio; inlay. ‘A work of rich entail 
and curious mould.’ Sj>enser.—‘i:.t .Shape, 

‘ An image of anotlier entayle. Chaucer. 
Entail (en-ttlT), v.t. 1. In km, to suttle tile 
descent of lands and teneniciit.s by gift to 
a man and to certain iieirs siieeifled so tliat 
neitiier tlie di.mee nor any subsei.piont pos- 
sessor can alienate or bequeath it; as, to 
entail a maiu)r to A.B. and to hi.s eldest son, 
or to his heirs of 3u.s body liegotten, or to 
his lieirs liy a particular wife.— 2. To fix 
inalienably on a person or tiling, or on a 
person and lii.s descendants; to tfansniit in 
an 11 n alterable course; to devolve as a con- 
sequence or of necessity. 

The iiitemperate and unjust transmit their bodily 
inlinnities and <Hsease.s to their children, and entail 
a secret curse upon their estates. Aihp, Tillotson. 

3.1 To cut; to carve for ornanieut. 

Golden hands whicii were entail'd 
■With curious antics. Spenser. 

Entailer (en-tfil'fir), n. One who executes 
an entail; one who limits the descent of his 
propei’ty to a particular heir or heirs. 

The entailer cannot disappoint those children ■^vho 
have rights to a portion of his property. Broufdtara. 

Entailment (en-tiil'ment), n. 1. 'The act of 
giving, as an estate, and directin,g tlie mode 
of descent, or of limiting the d(?seent to a 
particular heir or heirs. — 2. The state of 
being entailed. 

Entaleilt.t 'i-’.t. lO.Tt.entalenter.] To implant 
a desire in; to excite. Chaucer. 

Entame (en-tam'), v.t. pret. &pp. entamed; 
ppr. entaming. [Prefl.x en, and tame.] To 
tame; to subdue. [Rare.] 

*Tis not . . . your cheek of cretim 

That can entame my spirits to your worship. Shah; 

Entangle (en-tang'gl), v.t pret. & pp. en- 
tangled; ppr. entangling. [Prefix en, and 
tangle. ] 1. To twist or interweave in such 
a manner as not to lie easily separated: to 
make confiLsed or disordered ; as, thread, 
yarn, or ropes may be entangled; to entangle 
the liair.— 2. To involve in anythin, g com- 
plicated, and from which it is difficult to 
extricate one’s self ; as, to entangle the feet 
in a net or in briers.— 3. 'To involve in diffi- 
culties or embarrassments; to emliai’rass. 
i Honest friendship witli all nations, enians^linff 
\ alliances witli none. ^e^erson. 

4. To puzzle; to bewilder. ‘Difficulties 
that perplex the thoughts and entangle the 
understanding.’ Locke.— b. To insnare, a.s 
by captious questions; to catch; to perplex; 
to involve ill contradictions. 

The Pharisees took counsel liow they might ai* 
him in his talk. Mat. x.xu. 15. 

6. To distract, as with cares ; to concern ; 
toliamper. 

No. man that warreth mtangleth hiin.5elf with the 
affairs of this life. e Tim, ii. 4. 

Entanglement (en-tang'gl-nient), n. The 
act of entangling or state of being entangled; 
involution; a confused or disordered state; 
intricacy; perplexity. ‘ The sad, dangerous, 
and almost fatal entanglements of this cor- 
poreal world.’ Dr. Fl More. ‘To fence 
against tiie entanglements of equivocal 
words.' Loelce. 

Entangler (en-tang'gler), n. One %vho en- 
tangles. 

Entasia (en-ta'zhi-a), n. [See Entasis.] In 
pflt/ioL same as JJaffisis, 2. 

Entasis (en'ta-sis). H. [Gr., a stretching— . 

and teino, to stretch.] 1. In arch, the 
delicate and almost imperceptible swelling 
of the lower part of the shaft of a column, 
to be found in almost all the Gi’ecian exam- 
ples, adopted to prevent the shafts being 
strictly frusta of cones.— 2. In qiathol. con- 
strictive or tonic spasm, as cramp, lock- 
jaw, &a: 

Entassment (en-tas'ment), n. [Fr. entasse- 
ment, from entasser, to heap up— en, and 
tos, aheap.] Aheap; accumulation. [Rare.] 
Entastic (en-tas'tik), a. In med. relating 
to all diseases characterized by tonic spasms, 
Entayle,] n. and v. Old fonn of Entail 
(whioh see). 

Ent4 (an-ta). a. [Fr.] Engrafted; specifi- 
cally, in hen applied to an engrafted embla- 
zonment. AVritten also Ante (which see). 
Entelecby (en-te'le-ki), n. [Gr. enteleclieia, 
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pnfrFC'ii, porfBot, and t'lAfi. tiiholii.]_ In 
the perlpiifctifl philos, iictiiiiiity ; an object, 
in its enijiplete actiialfeutb.in, as opposei,! to 
im;rely potcntiiil existence. 

i'i thenppnshi! of miiJstiality.yef. would 
be ill Erauslnted by that which we often oppose to 
poteiitiaiity, aiiuaffiy. A/aitHce. 

EnteUtt5{en-teinuB). n. [Er. cnteifo. from 
<ir, enidlr,, to command.] An hast Indian 
s}H‘C’ifis Ilf monkey, of the semis Semno- 
pltiieciis (S'. ( ntelluH). It has yellowisli fur, 
with a fiice of a violet thi.ae, and a long and 
powerful tail, which, hotrevcr, is not pre- 
limiiiile. A liriisli of projecting liiiir com- 
pletely smToinids the face, that on the 
clieeka and under the chin much re-semb- 
liug 11 wldslcer and ijenrd. It is one of the 
‘ slow iiionltcy.s ’ (so called from their gravity 
of habit and ab.sence of re.stlessness), and 
receives divine Iinnours from tile natives of 
India, by whom it is termed Jloomvman. 

Splendid and costly temples are dedicated to tho.se 
aiiini.-ihs; lio.spitals ,are built for tiieir reception when 
sick or wounded; large fortunes .ire bequeathed for 
their support; and tile laws of the land, ivliicii com- 
pound for tlie murder of a anan by a trifling fine, 
afri.’: the ptanishment of deatli to the sl.iiaghter of a 
anoaikey. TSitis cherished and protectetl, the en- 
Idlits aliouiads or’er almost every part of India, 
enter.? the houses and gardeais of the natives, and 
plunders tliean of fruit and eatables at will. The 
visit is ei’eii considei'ed ail honour; and the Indian 
peasant would consider it an .act of the greatest 
sacrilege to distarb or diiva them away. 

Quoiedly Carpenter. 

EEteiid,t v.i. [.Er. entendre, to heiir, to 
. miderstand.] To attend. 

He to vertue listeth not entend. Chancer. 

EntendeiaeHfc.t n. ITniierstanding. 

Mannes hfidde iina^nnen ne can, 

Ne e.nfentiemt:Ht consider, ne tong’ue tell 
The cruell paines. Chaucer. 

EateMer (en-ten'cKr), v.t. [Prefix cm, and 
tender.} 1. To treat with tendenie.ss or kind- 
ness. Ymtmfj. — 2. To make tender; to soften; 
to mollify. 

For whatsoever creates fear, or makes the spirit to 
dwell ia a righteous sadness, is apt to ejitc^ider the 
spirit, and to make it devout and pliant to any part 
of duty. '^er, Tayior^ 

Entente,! n. Intention. Chaucer. 

Entente eordiale (aft-tihit kor-di-iil), n. 
[Fp., cordial understanding.] Cordial under- 
: standing; specifically, in politicSfike friendly 
disi>osition and relations existing between 
one goveimiient and another; the evidences 
of good-will and justice toward each otlier 
; exchanged by the governments of two coiin- 
trieg. 

Enter (I.‘n'tih'), v.t. [Ifr. entrer; 1. intrare, 
from tnfro, into the inside, motion inwards.] 

1, To come or go into In any manner what- 
ever; to pass into the inside or interior of, 
or within the exterml covering of; to pierce; 
to penetrate; as, an army enters a conntry 
or a city; a ship enters a harbour; a sword 
enters tlte body. ‘ That darksome cave they 
enter.' Spenser. ‘ThoriLs vhich entered 
their frail sliiiis.’ Shak.—2. To begin or 
commence upon, as a new period or stage 
in the prog-re, ss of life, a new state of things, 
and the like; as, the youth has entered his 
tenth yeiu-; to enter one’s teens, a new era, 
a new dispensation, a new period in the 
world’s history, &c.— 3. To engage or become 
: involved in; to enlist in; to join; to become 
a member of; as, to enter the legal jirofes- 
sion, the military .service or army, an associa- 
tion or society, a university, a college, and 
the like.— 4. To initiate into a business, 
service, society, method, and the like to 
introduce. 

He is an excellent fish, . . . and he is also excellent 
to t'Bfer a young angler, for he is a greedy biter. 

Itsacih IValton. 

This sword but shown to Casar, ivith this tidings, 
Shail enter me with him. Shak, 

5. To cause to enter; to put or set in; to 
tasert; as, to enter a wedge in a piece of 
wood; to enter a tenoa in a mortise,— 0. To 
set dowii in writing, as in a book; to enroll; 
to inscribe; as, the clerk en&red the account 
or charge in the journal. 

Agues and fevers are entered promiscuously, yet in 
the few bills tliey have been distinguished. Grmail. 

7. To lepm-fc .at the custom-house, as a vestel 
on arrival in port, by delivering a manifest; 
as, to enter a ship or her cargo.— 8. In km, 
(a) to go in or upon and take possession of, 
as lands. See Entky, (b) To place in 
regular form before a court; to place upon 
the records of a court; as, to enter a writ, 
a rule, an appearance. 


of court, ifcc.), to came one’s name to be 
entered in the hooks or register with a 
view to beconiiiig a member.— To enter a 
bill short, in banking, to note down in a 
previous column of the cu.stomer’s account 
the receipt of a bill (not yet due but paid 
into the bank), its amount, .and tlie time 
wiien it becomes due, and tlien carry the 
amount when received into the u.siial casii 
coliinm to the cretUt of the customer. 
Enter (en'ter), v. i. 1. To come in ; to go 
or pass in : .sometimes with in. ‘ No evil 
thing approach nor enter in.' Milton. 

Other creatures here, 

Beast, bird, insect, or worm, durst entemonQ.. Milion, 

2. t To begin ; to make beginning. ‘ The 
year entering.’ Evelyn. 

0 pity and shame, that those who to live well 

so fah, should turn asidel Milton. 

8. To be initiated; to embark; to enlist. 

Sith I am enter'd in this cause so far, . , . 

1 H-iil go on. Shak. 

— To enter into, (a) to get into the inside or 
interior of, or within the external covering-; 
to iieneti-ate; as, the water is entering into 
the ship; a ball enters into the body, (b) To 
engage in; as, to enter into business, (e) To 
be or become initiated in. 

.4s soon as they once entered into a taste of plea- 
sure, politeness, and magnificence, thej-- fell into a 
thousand violences, conspiracies, and divisions. 

Addison. 

(d) To deal with or treat, as a subject, by 
way of discussion, argument, and the like; 
to make inquiry or scrutiny into; to examine. 

htio the merits of these we have hardly entered at 
all. Brougham. 

He is particularly pleased with Sallust for his 
entering ifdo internal principles of action. Addison. 

(e) To be an ingredient in ; to form a con- 
stituent part in; as, lead enters into the com- 
. position of pewter. — To enter on or upo'n , (a) 
to begin; to commence; as, to enter upon 
the duties of an oflice; he is just now 
entering upon a new course of action; the 
yomi.g man yesterday entered upon his 
twentieth year. 

Gentlemen did not care to enter upon business till 
after tlie morning draught. Addison. 

(&) To treat or deal with, as a subject, by 
way of discussion, argument, and the like; 
to examine. — To enter into one’s recogniz- 
ances, in law, to become bound under a 
penalty by a written obligation before a 
court of record to do some particular act, 
as to appear at the assizes, keep the peace, 
pay a debt, or the like. — To enter loitk 
a sujwrior, in Scots law, to take from a 
superior a charter or writs by progress: 
sail! of a vassal on a change of ownership 
can, sod by death or sale. 
Enteradenograpliy (en'ter-a-den-og'Ta-fl), 
n. [Gr, enter on, intestine, aden, gland, anti 
graphs, description.] A description of or 
treatise upon the intestinal glands. 
Enteradenology (enTer-a-Uen-oT'o-ji), n. 
[Gr. enteron. Intestine, aden, gland, and 
logos, description.] That part of anatomy 
which treats of the intestinal glands. 
Enterclose (en'ter-klos), n. [Fr. entre, be- 
tween, and E. elose.l In arch, a passage 
between two rooms, or the passage leading 
from the door to the hall. 

Enterdeal t (en'ter-del), n. [Fr. entre, L. 
inter, between, and E. deal.} Mutual deal- 
ings. ‘The enterdeal ot princes strange.’ 
Spenser. 

Enterepiplomphaloeele (en'tor-ep'i-plom- 
lal"6-sel), 71, [G-r. enteron, intestine, epi- 

2 )loon, omentum, omphalos, navel, and MU, 
tumour. ] In sftirg. heraia of the umbilicus, 
with protrusion of the omentum and intes- 
tines, 

Enterer (en'to-^r), n. One who enters. 
‘The hope-flush’d enterer on the stage of 
life.’ Seward. ■ . 

Enteric (en-te'rik), a. [Or. enterUeos, from 
enteron, intestine.] Belonging to the intes- 
tines. — Enteric fever, or simply Enteric, 
same as Typhoid Fever (which see). 
Enteritis (en-ter-i'tis), n. [L, from Or. 
enteron, an intestine,] In med. inflamma- 
tion of the intestines; most frequently ap- 
plied to the commonest form of acute inflam- 
mation of the . intestines, in which all the 
three coats are more or less implicated. 
Enterlace (en-ter-lasO, v.t. Same as Inter- 
lace. 

Entermete,! v.t. \Fr. entrem6ttre~entre= 

L. -inter, between, and mettre^L. mittere, 
to send.] To interpose; to interfere. 

A here -will entermete him{-sfelf) evermo. 

Lo, goode men, a flie and eke a frere 
Well fall in every dish and eke matere. 


Enter-me-wer (en'ter-mfi-er), n. A li.-iwk 
gradually dianging the colour of its featliers,: 
commonly in the second year. 

Enterocele (en-te'ro-sel), n. [Gr. cnteroMlS 
—enteron, intestine, and keif;, tumour.] In 
cmrg, a hernial turaonr in any situation, 
whose contents are intestine. 
Enterocystocele(en't6i--d-sis"t6-sel), n. [Gr. 
enteron, intestine, kystis, a bladder, and kde, 
a tumour.] In surg. Iiernia formed by tlie 
bladder and a portion of the intestine. 
Enterodela (en'tOr-o-de'Ta), n.pl. [Gr. enter- 
on, Inte.stine, andtteios, manifest.] Theiiame 
given by Ehrenberg to a section of his class 
Polygastria, comprehending tliose infusoria 
which have a complete alimentary canal 
terminated by a mouth and anus. [Not now 
used.] 

Entero-epiplocele(en-te'ro-e-pip'To-sel),7!,. 
[Gr. enteron, intestine, e^nploon, oineutiiin, 
and kelB, a tumour.] In pathol. a hernia, in 
which a part of the intestines, with a part 
of the omentum, is protruded. 
Enterogastroeele (en'te.ro-gas"tr6-s51), n. 
[Gr. enteron, intestine, gastir, gastros, the 
belly, and ksle, a tumour.] Inpathol. a term 
for an abdominal hernia. 

Enterography (en-tftr-og'ra-fl), n. [Gr. en- 
teron, an intestine, and graphs, to write.] 
The anatomio.al description of the intes- 
tines. 

Entero-bydrocele (en'te-r6-hi"dro-sel), n. 
Gr. enteron, intestine, hydur, water, and kfU, 
a tumour.] In pathol. intestinal hernia 
complicated with hydrocele. 
Entero-iseliiocele (en'te-i-6-is"ki-o-sel), n. 
[Gr. enteron, intestine, iscMon, ischium, and 
kelii, tumour.] In pathol. ischiatic hernia 
formed of intestine. 

Enterolite, Enterolith. (en't§r-6-lIt, en'tor- 
6-2ith), n. [Gr. enteron, inte.stine, and lithts, 
a stone.] Intestinal concretion or calculus; 
a term which embraces all those concretions 
which resemble stones generated in the 
stomach and bowels. 

Enterology (en-ter-ol‘o-ji), n. [Gr, enteron, 
intestine, and logos, discourse.] A trea- 
tise or discourse on the boivels or internal 
parts of the body, usually including the 
contents of the head, breast, and belly. 
Enteromphalos, Enteromphalus (en-ter- 
om‘fa-Ios, en-ter-om'fa-Ius), n. [Gr. enteron, 
intestine, and ompdialos, navel.] An umbili- 
cal hernia whose contents are intestine. 
Enteropathy (en-ter-op'a-tJii), n. iGr. en- 
teron, intestine, and pathos, disease.] Dis- 
ease of the intestines. 

Enteroperistole (en‘t6-r6-pe-ri"st6-le), ?!, 
[Gr. enteron, intestine, and peristole, a dress- 
ing up.] In constriction or obstruc- 

tion of the intestines, from a cause which 
acte either within the abdomen or without 
it, as strangulated hernia. 

Enteroplasty (en'te-i-6-plas_"tl), n. [Gr. 
enteron, intestine, and to form.] In 

surg. a plastic operation for the restora- 
tion of an intestine. 

Enterorhaphia (en'ter-o-ra"fl-a), n. [Gr. 
enteron, intestine, and rhaphe, a sutiu-e,] A 
suture of the divided edges of an intestine. 
Enterosarcocele (en'te-r6-aiir"kd-sel), a. 
[Gr. entcf'on, intestine, sarx, sarkos, flesh, 
and kele, tumour.] In pathol. intestinal her- 
nia, eomplicatedwitli fleshy excrescences, or 
cancerous enlargement of the testicle. 
Enteroscheocele (en'te-ros"ke-o-sel), n. [Gr. 
enteron, intestine, osc/ieon, the scrotum, and 
kele, tumour.] In pathol. scrotal hernia 
consisting of intestine. 

Enterotome (en'ter-o-tom), -w, [Gr. enteron, 
intestine, and tome, a cutting, from tevmS, 
to cut.] An instrument for the operation 
of artificial anus. 

Enterotomy (en-tor-ot'6-mi), ii. [See Ex- 
TBiiOTOMB.] 1. In anat. dissection of the 
bowels or intestines.— 2. In surg. incision 
of the bowels for the removal of strangula- 
tion or a contracted or imperforated por- 
tion. 

Enterparlaucet (en-ter-pfli-Tans), n. [Fr. 
entre, between, and parler, to speak.] Tar- . 
ley; mutual talk or conversation; confer- 
ence. 

During- tile enterpariance the Scots discharged 
against the English, not without breach of the la-ws 
of the field. Sir f. Hayioard. . 

Enterpart,! Enterparten.t y.t [Fr. enb-c, 
between, and partir, to divide, to part.] T'o 
share. 

It is {viQndQ*s right to enlerparien. vfOQ. 

Chancer. 

EuterpIeadL (en-tSr-pled'), -y.f. See INSEE- 
PliEAD. 

Eiiterpleader (en-ter-pled'6r), n. See Ix- 
TEBPEBADBB. 


Master Fang, have you enter'd the action? — It is 
enter d. skak. 

---•To enter one’s self (jas at a college, inu 
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Enterprise (un'tOr-iiriz), n. [Fr., from 
mtreprendre, pp. entrepris, eiitreprifie— 
entre, in lietween, and 'pirondre, to take, to 
iay hold of, from L. prehendn, premia, pre- 
hensim, premium— pres, and an obsolete 
root hemi or hand, to seize.] 1. That which 
isundertaken or attempted to be performed; 
a project attempted ; particularly, a hold, 
arduous, or hazardous undertakuig, either 
physical or moral. 

Tlieir hands cannot perform their enterprise. 

Job V. a. 

Enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, tlieir currents turn awry. 

And lose the imme of action. Sheik. 

2. All active and enterprising spirit; disposi- 
tion or readiness to engage in undertakings 
of difficulty, risk, or danger, or which re- 
quire boldness, promptness, energy, and 
like (pialities. 

He possessed industry, penetration, courag-e, vigi- 
lance, and ciUerj^rtse. ihtme. 

Stn. Undertaking, adventure, attempt. 
Enterprise (eu'ter-prTz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
enterpriaed ; ppr. enterprising. To under- 
take; to begin and attempt to perform. 

The bu.siness must be enterprised this night. 

Dryden. 

Nor slmll I to the work thou cnierprisest 
Be wanting, hut afford thee equal aid. Milton. 

Enterprise (en'ter-priz), To venture on 
arduous or hazardous undertakings, 
itoterpriser (eu'tfir-priz-er), n. An adven- 
turer; one who undertakes any projeuted 
scheme, especially a bold or hazardous one; 
a person who engages in important or dan- 
gerous designs. 

Enterprising (en'ter-priz-ing). a. Having 
a disposition for or tendency to enterprise; 
hold or forward to undertake; resolute, 
active, or prompt to attempt great or un- 
tried schemes; as, enterprismg men often 
succeed beyond all iiuman probability. 

He was a brave and hardy soldier, open in his 
temper, active, and enterprising' in the highest de- 
gree; but so adventurous and imprudent tliat, even 
m old age, lie retained tlie thouglitlessness of a boy, 
and perished at sixty, by plunging into a snare which 
a.stripling might have expected and shunned. 

Arnold. 

Enterprisingly (en't6r-priz-ing-li), adv. In 
a bold, resolute, and active manner. 
Enterprizet (en'ter-priz), v. t. l. To enter- 
prise; to undertake. Spmser.—2. To give 
reception to; to entertain. ‘Him at the 
threshold mett, and weU did enterprize.’ 
Spenser. 

Entersole (en'ter-sol), n. Same as Entresol. 
Entertain (en-t6r-tan'), v.t. [Fr, entretenir, 
to hold together, to keep, to maintain— 
entre = L. inter, between, and tenir = L. 
teneo, to hold.] 1. To receive into the house 
and treat -(vitli hospitality ; to show hospit- 
ality to ; to receive as a host his guests. 

Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares. 

Heb. xiii. 2. 

2. t To take or receive into one’s service ; to 
sustain in one’s service; to maintain; to hire. 

You, sir, I entertain for one of my hundred. Shah. 
AH that served Brutus, I will entertain them. 

Shah. 

To baptize all nations, and entertain them into the 
services and institutions of the holy Jesus. 

yirr. Taylor. 

3. To engage the attention of agreeably; to 
; ainuse with anything that causes the time 

to pass pleasantly, as pleasant conversation, 
music, or the like; to divert; to please. 

Whom they with meats and vintage of their best 
And talk and minstrel melody 

Tennyson. 

4. To receive or admit ■with a view to con- 
sider and decide; to take into consideration; 
to admit, treat, or make use of; to accept; 
as, to entertain a proposal. 

Awake, thou Roman dame, and entertam my love. 

Shah. 

I am not here going to entertain so large a theme 
as the philosophy of Locke. De Qiiincey. 

5. To keep, hold, or maintain in the mind 
with favour; to reserve in the mind; to har- 
bour; to cherish; as, it is our duty to ewfer- 

: fam charitable sentiments toward our fel- 
low-men. —6. t To maintain; to support. 
‘They have many hospitals well cnfertoMicd. ’ 

. Bp. Bnrnet.—l. f To experience; to Buffer; 
to undergo; to hear. 

They have cause enough 

To draw their sword.s. Shah. 

S.t To cause to pass pleasantly; to while 
away. ‘ Where he may likeliest find truce 
, to. his restless thoughts, and entertain the 
irksome hours.’ Milton.— Amuse, Divert, 
Entertain. See Amvss. 

Entertain (en-t6r-tan'), v.i. To exercise 
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hospitality ; to give entertainmouts ; to re- 
ceive company; as, lie ewtarfaMis gener- 
ously. 

Entertaint (en-ter-tan'), n. Entertaimneiit. 

Your eiitcriatn shall he 

As doth befit our honour and your worth. Shak. 
Entertainer (en-tdr-tun'^r), n. One wlio en- 
tertains. 

(They) proved in^ratefnland treacherous gfuests to 
their best friends and c?itcrtatners, Milton. 

AVc draw nij^li to God, when, upon our conversion 
to him, we become the receptacles and entertamers 
of his good Spirit. Bp, Hall. 

Entertaining (en-ter-tan'ing), a. Affording 
entertainment; pleasing; amusing; divert- 
ing; as, an euferifamwiy story; an mtertain- 
ing friend. 

En'tertainingly (en-ter-tan'ing-li), adv. In 
an amusing manner. 

Entertainingness (en-tt!r-tau'ing-ne.s), n. 
The quality of being entertaining or divert- 
ing. 

Entertainment (en-ter-tan'ment), n. 1. The 
receiving and accommodating of guests, 
either with or without reward; as, the hos- 
pitable man delights in the entertainment 
of his friemls. — 2. Accommodation for a 
guest or giiests; food, lodging, or other 
things required by a guest; a hospitable re- 
past. ‘If love or gold can in this de.sert 
place buy entertainment.' Shale. 

Enter therefore and p.irt.ake 
The slender entertainment of a house 
Once rich, now poor. Tennyson. 

3. Tlie amusement, pleasure, or instruction 
derived from conversation, oratory, music, 
dramatic performances, &c. ; the pleasure 
which the mind receives from anything in- 
teresting, and which holds or aiTCsts the 
attention. 

The stage might be m.ade a perpetual source of tlie 
most noble and useful entertainment, were it under 
proper regulations. Addison, 

4. 'That which entertains; tliat which serves 
for amusement ; a dramatic or other per- 
formance with the view of diverting or 
amusing; as, a musical entertainment. 

A great number of dramatic entertainments are 
not comedies, but five-act farces. Gay. 

5. Eeoeption; admission. 

Tliat .simplicity of manners, wliich should always 
accompany the sincere entertainment and practice 
of the precepts of the gospel. lip. Sprat. 

6. t 'The state of being in pay or seiwice. 

He must think us some band of strangers i’ the 
adversary's entertainment. Shah. 

7. t Payment of those retained in service. 

Tlie entertainment of the general upon his arrival, 
was but six shillings and eight pence. SirJ. Davies. 

8. t The act of suffering, undei’going, or hear- 
ing. 

This friar iiath been with him and advised him for 
the entertainment of death. Shah. 

Bys. Amusement, diversion, recreation, re- 
ception, admission, accommodation, feast, 
banquet, repast. 

Entertaket (en-tfn'-takO, v.t. [Fr. entre, 
between, and E. take.} To entertain; to re- 
ceive. ‘Witli more myld aspect those two 
to entertalce.' Spenser. 

Entertiss'aed (en-ter-tish'ud), a. [Fr. entre, 
and tmu, woven.] Interwoven; having 
various colours or substances intermixed, 
‘The entertissued robe of gold and pearl.’ 
Shale. 

EntetCll.t u.t. [Fr. entadher, to taint— cti, 
and toc/ie, a spot, stain, blemish.] To mark 
or endow with good or bad qualities. ‘En- 
tete/ied and defouled withy vel.’ Chaucer. 
Entlieal,tEnt]ieant(en'tlie-al,en'the-an),a. 
[Gr. entheos, full of the god, inspired— en, 
and theos, god.] Divinely inspii-ed ; enthu- 
siastic. 

EntEeasm (en'the-azm), n. Divine inspira- 
tion; enthusiasm. ‘Eeligious entlieasm.’ 
Byron. [Eare.] 

EntEeastlct (en-th§-as'tik), a. [Gr. enthe- 
astikos, inspired, rapt, from entheazo, to he 
inspired— e-n, in, and theos, god.] Having 
the energy of God; divinely energetic. 
EntEeasticallyt (en-the-as'tik-al-li), adv. 
According to deifle eneigy; with divine 
energy. 

EntEeatt (en'thS-at), a. [See Enthbal.] 
Enthusiastic; divinely inspired.. 
EntEelmintEa (en-thel-min'tlia), n. pi. [Gr. 
entos, within, and helming, helmintlios, a 
worm.] In med. intestinal worms; entozoa. 
EntErall (en-thral'), v.t. [Prefix e»i, and 
thrall.} To reduce to the condition of, or 
hold as, a thrall or bondsman; to enslave. 

His courtiers represented that the king was en- 
thralled by the dominant party, which, had become 
superior to the throne itself.. . Sir T. E. May. 
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The bars survive the captive they enthrall. , 

I Jiyran, 

\ EntEralnient (en-thral'ment), n. 1. Tlie act 
I of entlirallmg, or state of being enthralled. 
2. Anything that entliralls or enslaves. 

But thcr(2 are 

Richer entanglements, far 

More self-destroying. ^ 

EntErill(en-tliril'), v.t. [Prefix en,nnd thrill.] 
To itierce. 

A dart we saw liow it did light 
Right on her breast, and tlierewithal pale Death 
Bnthrillin}^ it to reave her of her breath. 

Sccckvilh'. 

Enthrone (en-thron'), v.t. pret. & pp. en- 
throned; ])pr. enthroning. [Prefix en, and 
throne.} 1., To place on a throne ; to exalt 
to tlie seat of royalty; to invest witli sover- 
eign authority. 

Beneath a sculptured .arch he sits enthroned. Pope. 

2. To exalt to an elevated place or seat. 

But mercy is above this sceptered .way; 

It is €nthro7ted in the lieart of kings. S>ha?:. 

3. To induct or instal, as a bishop, into the 
powers and privileges of a vacant sec. 

Enthronement (eh-thron'mont), n. Act of 
enthroning, or state of being enthroned. 
Enthronization (en-thr6n'iz-a"shon), n. 
The act of enthroning; hence, the placing 
of a bishop in his stall or throne, in his 
cathedral. 

Enthronize (en-tliron'iz), v.t. To place oil 
a throne; hence, to place, as a bishop in his 
.stall or throne in his catliedral ; to induct, 
as a bishop, into a vacant see. Knolles. 
[Eare. ] 

Doth mercy sit enthrottiz'd on thy face? y. Hall. 

Enthunder (en-t]mn'd6r), v.i. [Prefix en, 
and thunder.} To thumler; hence, to per- 
form any act tliat produces a noise resembl- 
ing thunder; more specifically, to discharge 
cannon. 

Again.st them .ill she proudly did enthunder. 

Until her masts were beaten overlioard, 

Mir. for Mags. 

Enthusiasm (en-tlrii'zi-azm), n. [Gr. en- 
thousiasmos, from enthousiazo, to infuse a 
divine spirit, from enthous, entheos, inspired, 
divine— en, and theos, god,] 1. An ecstasy 
of mind, as if from inspiration or po.ssession 
by a spiritual influence; hence, a belief or 
conceit of being divinely inspired, or of 
being possessed of a private revelation; the 
confidence or opinion of a person that he 
has special divine communications from the 
Supreme Being or familiar intercourse with 
him. 

Enthusiasm is founded neither on rea.son nor 
divine revelation, hut rises from the conceits of a 
wanned or overweening imagination. J.ocke. 

2. Complete possession of the mind by any 
subject ; violent passion or excitement in 
pursuit of some object, inspiring extrava- 
gant hope and confidence of success; ardent 
zeal in pursuit of an object; jiredominance of 
the emotional over the intellectual powers. . 
Enthusiasm, guided by reason or experience, 
becomes a noble passion, that prompts to 
the ardent pursuit of laudable objects. Such 
is the enthusiasm of the poet, the orator, the 
painter, and the sculptor; of the patriot, 
the hero, and the Christian. 

Faction and enthusiasm .-ire the instruments by 
which popular governments are destroyed. A mes, 

3, Liveliness of imagination; elevation of 
fancy; exaltation of ideas. 

He ( Gowleyl Was the first who imparted to English 
numbers Xfie enthusiasm of the greater ode, and 
the gaiety of the le.ss. Johnson. . 

Enthusias’fc (en-thiVzi-ast), n. [Gr. enthous- 
iastes, an enthusiast.] 1. One who imagines 
he has special or supernatural converse %vith 
God, or special communications from him. 

Let an enthusiast be principled tli.at he or his 
teacher is inspired, and acted on by an immediate 
communication of the Divine Spirit, and you in vain 
bring the evidence of clear reasons against his doc- 
trine. .Loche. 

2. One whose mind is completely possessed, 
by any subject ; one whose mind is highly 
excited with the love or in the pursuit of 
an object; one who is swayed to a great or 
undue extent by his feelings in any pursuit; 
a person of ardent zeal. ‘ An entlmsiast in 
■his country’s cause.’ Logan. — ‘S. One of 
elevated fancy; an.iniaginative person. 

•Tis like thewondrous strain 
That round a lonely ruin swells. 

Which wandering on the eclioing shore 
The hears at evening. Shelley. 

Syn. Tisiouary, fanatic, devotee. 
Enthusiastic, EntEusiastical (en-th-u'zi- 
as"tik, en-thu'zi-as"tik-al), a. 1. Filled with 
or characterized by enthusiasm, or the con- 
ceit of special intercourse with God or 
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revelations from him. ‘ Xii luiitiitdmtk uv 
prophet, ic style.' lip. Bio’itet. ‘ hHihufti^ 
ttsitknl saints.’ Bp. Aiterhiky. ‘ .Lidhum- 
astiml raptures.’ 6'i/te(/i)/.---'.ri'oue to en- 
thusiasm: hie'hiy excited or esdtnliie; warm 
mifl artlent; zealous in piinsnit of an ol.ject; 
heated to niiiuifiliou; as, an ciit/iutiiatilic 
lover of poetry. 

A vesiii; man . . . of a visionary .aiul m*'£J«or.r*'c 
character.' !',\n7is. 

F, Elevated; ardent: tinctured w'ith eiitim- 
id.-ism; as, the speaker addre.ssed tlie aiidi- 
eiir-e in (oithmiaittie strains.— 

P’amitinrf. Kiithtisimth ia most I'reiinently 
nsfd with rciiiird li> a person whoso syinpa- 
tldes or feelin^.s arc warmly excited in fa- 
vour of anv cause, object, or pursuit, who 
is full of hope and tirdent Keiil ; while 
fanatical is t;enerally said of a peihson who 
1ms wild and e.xtraviigant views on rtdi.aion, 
—Syn. Ai'dent, ea,ser, zealous, heated, in- 
ilanied, devoted, visionary, fanatical. 
Entlmsiastlct (en-tliu'zi-ast"ik), n. An 
enthusiast. Sir T. Hurhcrt. 
BntlTOSiastically { en-thu'zi-as"tik-al-li), 
mil'. With enthusiasm. 

Entliymenia (eu'thi-nu 2 -mii), n. Same as 

Mnthy'immii. 

Eutliymeinatical (■ou'lhi-mo-niat"ik-a]). «. 
Pertaining to or including an enthynieme. 
Enthymeiiie (en'tlii-mem), n. [Gr. enthij- 
wicmct, from cnthymeomai, to think or coii- 
eeive— en, and thynm. mind.] In rhet. an 
argument consisting of only two proposi- 
tions, an antecedent and a consequent de- 
duced from it; as, we are dependent, there- 
fore we should be humble. Here the major 
proposition is suppressed; the complete .syl- 
logism would be, dependent creature.? 
should he humble; we are dependent crea- 
tures; therefore we should be huinlde. 
Entice (eurtis'), v. t. in-et. & pp. entiaicl; ppr. 
antioing, [O.Fr. entiser,Mo(l.i'i\attiser,thion, 
L. Utio, a firelu'and, a biirning lu'aud.J To 
draw on or instigate l:>y e.xelting hope or de- 
sire; to seduce by llattery, promises, i.ir fair 
speech; to allure; to attract; to invite; esjje- 
cmlly, in a bad sense, to lead astray; to in- 
duce to evil. 

My son, if simic-rs entice thee, consent thou not. 

Prov. i. 10. 

Eniice all neatly W vvliat they know best, 

For so thou dost thyself and Imn a pleasure. 

G. Hei-hert. 

Koses blushing as they blow, 

And eniking men to pull. Beati. &■ FI. 

•^A lluro, Eiitke, Decoy. See under Alluke. 
Syn, To allure, attract, decoy, tempt, seduce, 
inveigle, persuade, induce, prevail on. 
Enticement (en-tls'ment), n. l. The act or 
practice of instigating by exciting hope or 
desire; allurement; attraction; seduction; 
speeiflctilly, the act of leading a.stray or in- 
ducing to evil; a,s, the mticements of evil 
comiianions. 

B}” mysterious enttmnent draw 
Bewilder'd shepherds to their path again. Kent^. 

2. 3Iean.s of inciting to evil; that which 
seduces by exciting the passions. ‘Their 
promises, nniioemeuts, oaths, and tokens, 
and all these engines of lust. ’ ShetJe.—S. The 
state or condition of being enticed, seduced, 
or led astray. — S yk. Instigation, allurement, 
attraction, seduction, blandishment, temp- 
tation, decoy, 

Enticer (en-tis'Sr), «. One who or that which 
entices; one who or that which incite.? or in- 
stigates to evil; one who or that which se- 
^duces.' ' 

Ko.su-co!oitred cheeks are of themselves potent 
mticers, Burti’ii, 

Enticing (en-tls'ing), ^j. and a. Alluring; 

: attracting; attractive. 

She gave him of that fair fruit. Uiltcn. 

Enticingly (en-tisTiig-li), «d«. CTiarmingly; 
in a winning manner. 

She sings most Addison. 

Entiertyt (en-tir'ti), n. The whole; the en- 
tirety. Mcon. 

SomEtinies the attorney . . . settetU down an in- 
tierty, where but a moiety was to be passed. Bacon. 
Entire (en-tir'),«. [Er. miUer, froml, integer, 
i whole (whence integer, integrity, &c.) See 
i Tstegee.] l.AVhole; undivided; unbroken; 

: complete in its parts; imdiminished; full; 
perfect; not: mutilated; having all its nor- 
mal parts; as, not an article was left entire. 
i; An uutlque model of the famous Laocoon is entire 
m those parts where the statue is maimed. Addison . 
With strength eaUVe and free will armed. Milton, 

: 2. TiHiole; complete; not participated with 
M tilers; as, tins man has the entire control 


of the business. — 3. Full; complete; coni- 
yii'ising all requisites in itself. 

An action is attire when it is conirdotf in .all its 
parts. Spectator^ 

d. Sincere; liearty. 

fie rim .a course more coVire with tiie king of Ar- 
r.ago“. Bacon. 

f). h'inn; solid; sure; fixed; undi.sputed. 

Kutire and sure tlie monarch’s rule must prove, 
Wiio founds lier greatness on lier .suljject.s'^loye. 

C. .Mere; sheer; pure; uiimiuglcd; iiualloyed. 
'[’lire fear and entire eowiirdice.’ Sluilt, 
‘In thy presence joy entire.' Milton.— 
7. t Wholly devoted; iirmly adlierent; faith- 
ful. 

No man liad a heart more entire to the king, 

Clttrendon. 

S.t Essential; chief. 

Love’s not love 

When it is ming’led with regfards that stand 
Aloof from tlie" entire point. Shixk. 

at Internal; inward; inner. 

CnstiiiLT secret flakes of lustfull fire 
From Jiis false eyes into their harts and parts entire, 
Spenser. 

fTliis use is perhaps due to a belief that 
ent'ire. tin ilf/titTior were from the same root.] 
10. In hot. (a) jipplied to a stem without 
branches. (6) Applied to a leaf without any 
opening in the edge; consisting of a single 
piece, as a corolla; not divided. — Entire ten- 
ancy, in law, a sole posses.sion in one man, 
in contradistinction to a several tenancy, 
which implies a tenancy jointly or in com- 
mon with others. — Whole, Entire, Complete, 
Total. See under Oomplete. 

! Entire (en-tir'), w. That kind of malt liquor 
known also as porter or stout; as, Barclay, 
Berkins, Ai Co.’s entire. [Previous to the in- 
troduction of porter in the first quarter of 
tile bust century, tlie chief malt liquoi’s were 
ale, beer, and twopenny, and a good deal of 
trouble was caused by customer,? asicing for 
mixtures of these. At last a brewer hit 
upon a beverage which was consider-ed to 
combine the fiavours of the other three, and 
to this was given tlie name of entire, ns being 
drawn from the cask at once and not neces- 
sitating any mixing. As it was much drunk 
by porters and other working people, it by- 
and-by received the name of porter. In 
London porter is now called hear, and the 
term entire seems only to be used in con- 
nection with the names of brewing firms. ] 
Entirely (en-tir'li), adv. 1. Wholly; com- 
pletely; fully; as, the money is entirely lost. 

2. In the whole; witliout division. 

Euplirates . . . falls not entirely into the Persian 
sea. Raleigh, 

3. Without alloy or admixture; sincerely; 
faithfully. ‘Tenderly and entirely loves 
him.’ Shak. 

To highest God entirely pray. Spenser. 
Entireness (eii-tir'nes), w. l. Completeness; 
fulness; totality; unbroken form or state; 
as, the entireness of an arch or a bridge. — 

2. Integrity; wholeness of hesu’t; honesty. 
Christ, the bridegroom, praises the bride, his 

Church, for lier beauty, for her entireness. Bp. Hall, 

3. t -Intimacy; familiarity. 

True Christian love may be separated from ac- 
quaintance, and acquaintance from entirenes.s. 

Bp. Halt, 

Entirety (en-tiPti), n. l. The state of being 
entire or wliole; wholeness; completeness; 
as, entirety of interest. 

Since in its entirety it is plainly inapplicable to 
England, it cannot be copied. Gladstone. 

2. That which is entire; the whole,— 2'en- 
ancy by entireties, in laio, a land of tenure 
in which an estate is conveyed or devised 
to a man and his wife during coverture, who 
iire then said to be tenants by entireties, that 
is, each is seized of the whole estate, and 
neither of a part, 

Entiitative (en'ti-tat-iv), a. [From entity. 1 
Can.sidered as an entity or independent 
existence. Ellis. [Kare] 

Entitatively (eiTti-tat-iv-li), ad«. In an 
entitatlve or abstract manner. 

Entitle (en-ti'tl), v.t. pret. & pp. entitled; 
ppr. entitling. [Norm. IT. entitler, O.Fr. 
entituler, Fr. intitider—'L. in, and titnlns, 
a title. See TpiTjE.] 1. To give a inaina 
or title to; to affix a name or appellation 
to; to designate; to denominate; to call; to 
name; hence, to dignify by a title or hono- 
rary appellation; to style; as, the book is 
entitled ’ Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land;’ an ambassador is entitled ‘Your E.x- 
cellency;’ a member of the privy-council is i 
entitled ‘Pdght Honourable.’ ‘That which j 
in menu meii we cnfittc patience.’ Shak.— \ 
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2. '.To give a title, right, or claim to; to give 
a right to demand or receive; to furnish with 
grounds for claiming: with a direct object 
of the person claiming and a remote object 
of the thing claimed. 

Tlie Wliig party inis chiefly entitled itself to tlia 
proud nppe'llution of popular, BronMtam. 

3. t To attribute; to ascribe. 

Tlie ancient proverb . . . entitles this work . . . 
peculiarly to God himself. Miliat. 

4. t To appropriate a.s by a title; to call or 
claim, as in .support of. 

How ready zeal for party is to aititie Christianity 
to tlicir designs ! Locke. 

Syn. To name, designate, denominate, st 5 Te, 
characterize. 

Entitule (en-tit'ul), v. t. pret. cfc pp. entituled; 
ppr. entituUng. [A legal or formal spelling 
of entitle.'] To entitle; to give a name or 
title to; as, the Act entitnled the General 
Police (Scotland) Act, 1860. Written also 
Intitule. 

Entity (en'ti-ti), n. [L.L. entitas, from ens, 
entis, -A thing. See En,?.] 1. Being; char- 
acter of existence; essence. 

F.ntity in the scliola.stic pliilo.sophy w,ns .synonjrmous 
with essence or form, , . . Men had' their OTi'gj' which 
was called Immanity. It denoted the eominon nature 
of the individuals of a species or genus. ... It is 
u.sed to denote anything tliat esist-s as an object of 
tiionght. Planing. 

2. A being or species of being; an existing 
thing. ‘ Fortune is no real entity. ’ Bentley. 

We Ijve in an age of prudence. The le.-iders of the 
people* now generally tollow. Tlie trntii is, tlie peers 
were in a friglit. ’Twas a pity; there is scarcely a 
less digniheA entity than a patrician in a panic. 

Disraeli, 

Entoblast (eu'tS-blast), n. [Gr. entos, within, 
and Siffstos, hud,] li\ physiol, the nucleolus 
of a cell. Agassiz. 

Entoilt (en-toiT), v. t. [Prefix en, in, and toll.] 
To take with toils; to insuare; to entangle. 

Entoiied both tlieir navy tind their camp with a 
greater power tlian tlieir.s. Bacon. 

Entoire, Entoyer (en-toir', en-toi'fir), «. 
In her. a term analogous to enaluron, hut 
only used when the charges are things 
without life, as roundlets, e.scaIlops, and tlie 
like. See Enaeuron. 

Entomatograpliy (en'tom-a-tog"ra-fi), n. 
[Gr. entonia, insects, and graphs, a writing,]. 
Same as Entomology (which see). [An ill- 
formed word. The analogical form would 
he Entomography.] 

Entomb (en-tom'), [Prefix en, and tomb.] 
To deposit in a tomb, as a dead body; to 
bury; to inter. ‘Those places where they 
(martyrs) were e'ntOTn,6cd’ Hooker. 
Entombment (en-tom'ment), n. The act of 
entombing or state of being entombed; 
burial; sepulture. 

Many tliousands have had their entominnents in 
tlie waters. Dr, H. More. 

Entomic, Entomical (en-tom'ik, en-tom'- 
ik-al), a. [Gr. entoina, insects.] delating 
to insects. 

Entomoid (en'tom-oid), a. [(Jr. enfomon, an 
insect, and eidos, resemblance.] Like an 
insect. 

Entomoid (en'to-moid), n. An object having 
the ajipearauce of an insect. 

Entomoline (en-tom'o-lin), n. lGr.citto]no?i, 
an insect.] Same as C/titei (which see). 
Entomolite (en-tom'o-nt), n. [Gr. entomon, 
an insect, and fti/tos, stone.] A. fossil in- 
sect. 

Entomologic, Entomological (en'tom-o- 
loj'Tk, en'tom-o-loj"ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
the science of entomology, 
EntomologicallY(en'tGm-o-loj"ik-al-li),«d». 
In an entomological manner; according to 
or in accordance with the science of ento- 
mology. 

Entomologist (en-tom-oTo-jist), n. One 
versed In entomology. 

Entomology (en-toui-oPo-ji), n. [Gr, en- 
tomon, an insect, from entorn os, out in, from 
enternnu, to cut in (—en, in, and temno, to 
cut), and logos, discourse.] That branch of 
zoology which treats of the structure,habits, 
dud <3lassiflcatiou of the lusecta or insects, : 
which may be briefly characterized as arti- : 
culated animals furnished with three pairs 
of articulated Timbs and a dorsal vessel, res- 
piring by means of tracheto or air canals 
running throifgh the body, and provided 
with two movable antenme. a distinct head, 
thorax, and abdomen, and for the most part 
wings. Entomologyformerly dealt with all 
articulated animals. 

Entomopliaga(en-tom-ofa-ga),n.|)L [Gr.cn- 
tomon, an insect, and. phago, to eat.] 1. A 
group of hymenopterous insects whose larvte 
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X'-m-riiiny iiiu-a.4iti(-ully uiJun living lu- 
•serts. - tt. .A trilie of nniKiiiiiiils, as tlumpos- 
sums, banilieoiits, ifco., which are insectiv- 
orous, though not <‘xclusively so.— :{. A 
tion of the l•'ll‘Utlltcs, as the nnt-eiitcr lunl 
pangolin. 

Eiitojnophasau (en-tom-ofa-gan), n. In 
cool. Ml iiulividtial of the Entomoph.-iga (in 
all tlio Penscri of the word, hnfc more par- 
tii'Ul.irly in the first sense). 

Entornopliasous (en-tom-of'a-gns), a. Feed- 
ing on iiiseids; insectivorous. 

Entomopliilous (en-tom-o£'il-us), a. [Gr. 
eiifiviwii. an insect, and jihiieo, to love.] 
! n hut. apiilied to flowers whose pollen i.s con- 
voyed from tlie anther to the stigma )jy 
tile a.u'eney of insects. Sachs. 

EntorilOStraea(en-tom-os'tra-ka), n.pl. [Gr. 
ciUoiiwu, an in.sect, and mstrakun, a shell.] 
Latreille’s name for 


all crustace;iiis, ex- 
cept the stalk-eyeil 
and sessile - eyed 
groups. It is re- 
stricted to a por- 
tion of the lower 
cru.stiiceans, Init the 
cliHsifications vary 
So much that the 
term is gradually 
iicdng aliandoiiod. 

Tlie groups usually 
notcnl hy it are the 
Osl )‘ite(>c!a, tisCyinis, 
llg. a ; Copepoda, as 
Cyclops, tig, 1; Cla- 
doaera, as Daphnia 
(see the art. DAPH- Entomostraca. — i. Cyclops 
SJA.y,Iy>'Wil(tiimpod{i, i/umln'cornis ; a. Eye; 
il3 the brine-shrimp cc. Eggs. a,Cypris: «, Eye. 
( Padura nimlU ), 

and the glacier-flea {Artemia salina) ; TH- 
kibites, ail of which are extinct; Meimta- 
WMfta, of which Eurypterus and I’terygotus 
ai’e the best known examples among fos- 
sils, the king-crab hoing the only living 
genus. To these some add the Epimt, or 
parasitic crustaceans. , No definition can be 
framed to include aU these groups, each of 
which is now usually regarded as a distinct 
order. 



Entomostracan(en-toni-o8'tra-kan), n. One 
of the Entomostraca (whicli see). 
Entomostracous {en-tom-os'tra-kua), a. 

lielnngiug to the Entomostraca. 
Entoniotomist (en-tom-ot'orn-ist), n. A dis- 
sector of insects. 


Entomotomy (on-tom-ot'o-mi), n. [Gr. en- 
tomon, an insect, and tome, a cutting, from 
temiiO, to cut.] The science of the dissec- 
tion of insects, by which we learn their iu- 
toiiial construction, and ijecomo acquainted 
with the form and texture of their organs. 
Efitonic (en-toii'ik), a. [Gr. entonos, strained, 
from miteinO, to stretch tight— «ii, and teinS, 
to stretch.] In med. a term applied to a 
morbid increase of vital power and strength 
of action in the circulating system; having 
great tension or tone. 

Entoperipheral (en'to-pe-rif'6r-al), ». [Gr. 
(Oito,*), within, and li. peripheral.] Situated 
or originating within the periphery or ex- 
ternal surface of the body; speeifleally, a 
term applied to feelings sot up by internal 
' distui'banoe.3; as, hunger is an entoperipheral 
feeling: opposed to epiperipheral. See e.x- 
tract under EpiPERUniBKAL. 

Entophyte (en'to-fit), 7i. [Gr. eiitos, within, 
andp%t(m,aplant.] Atermproperlyapplied 
to a pi ant growing in the interior of animal or 
vegetable structures. Generally, however, 
the term is restricted to those plants grow- 
ing on or in living animals. They all belong 
to the orders Algto or Fungi. They occur 
both on man and the lower animals, not a 
: few being peculiar to fish, and still more to 
: insects. They are found on the skin, the 
mucous membrane, the respiratory organs, 
the teeth, in the egg.s of birds, reptiles, and 
molluscs, the hair, intestines, t%c. The ‘fur’ 
seen on the tongues of persons with dis- 
ordered stomachs is an Alga, Leptothrix 
lmac.ali% and the same parasite infests ill- 
cleaned teeth. The diseases favus, por- 
rigo, hexpes tonsurans, plica polonica, tinea, 
ineutagra, &c., are referred to the growth 
of entophytes on or in various struotui’es, 
and the disease is cured hy killing the para- 
site. .In other cases the growth of the plant 
appears to be a consequence of the diseased 
state of the structure, which, in this condi- 
tion, presents the circumstances favoiu’ahle 
fox* the development of the germ or spore 
into the plant. Epidemic diseases, £is cho- 


I It-ra, have been aserilidl tix these? .spores ox* 
aerms being conveyed tlu'oiigh the fiir, .See 
GEItM THI'XOKY. 

Eixtopiiytic (cii-lo-tit'jk), a. I'crtahiiiig to, 
re.su!ting from, or indicating the presence 
of entophytes: as, an entopthyUe i;rowth. 
EiitopterygoW (en-top-te'ri-goid), a. [Gr. 
entos, witliin, and ]•]. pterygoui (which .see).] 
In compar. anat. a term applied i.iy Professor 
Owen to the internal pterygoid process of 
the sphenoid bone, which is a distinct bone 
in the lower vertebi'ates. 

Entoptic (ent-op'tik), a. [Gr. ento.s, within, 
and optikos, pertaining to sight. .See Gi'Tio,] 
liehiting or appertaining to tlie vision of 
oVijeots within tlie organ of siglit, iis of the 
blood-vessels of the retina. Dwiglison. 
Entortilatlont (en-tor'til-a"slion), n. [Fr. 
entortiUer, to twist, as if from a fictivc .h, 
form torticidare, from torqueo, tortimi, to 
twist.] A turning into a circle. 
Entosthohlast (en-tos'tlio-hlast), 'll. [Gr. 
entosthe, from witliin, and bktstoe, bud.] In 
pihysiol. tlie so-calletl nucleus of the miule- 
olils or entoblast. 

Entoured (en-tourd'), a. [Fr. entmirc, sur- 
roumleiL] In her. applied to a shield de- 
coi-ated with lii-anehes. [This ornament is 
not strictly heraldic.] 

Entoyer, «• See Estoiue. 

Eiitozoa (en-to-zo'a), n. pi. [See Bntozoox.] 
A general name for those aimulose parasiti- 
cal animals wliioh infest tlie bodies of other 
axiinuils. Some are found in the intt?stlnes, 
otliers in the liver, hi’ain, muscles, and otlier 
tissues. They pass throu,gh dift'erent stages 
in their development, aiid at each , stage 
occupy a different tissue and usually a dif- 
ferent animal. Thus the cystic or bladder 
worm, whose pre.sence in the brain of sheep 
causes .stagger.?, is the immature fonn of the 
tapeworm of the dog, &c. The muniier of 



Eatozofi magnified i, Ctgnunes cerebralis (produc- 

ing the staggers in slieep). <t, Head.s (shown on 
the .surface) ‘separately, a, Cysticercus ccUulosee 
(causing the measles in pi,t!'s). h, Head. 


species is being reduced as the relations of 
the different forms are studied. 

Etttozoal, Entozoic(en-to-z6'al, en-to-z6'ik), 
a. Pertaining to the Entozoa. 
EntOZOOlogist (en'to-zo-ol"o-jist), n. A 
student of entozoology; an investigator of 
the natural history of the Entozoa. 

This great eufosooiog ist (Rudolphi), who devoted 
tile leisure of a life to the successful study of the 
present uninviting- class, divided the parenchymatous 
entozoa here associated in the class Sterehnintha, 
into four orders. O^uen, 

Entozoology (en'to-z6-ol"o-Ji), n. [B. en- 
tozoon, and Gx*. tor/o.s, discourse.] That branch 
of zoology which treats of the Entozoa. 
Entozoon (en-to-zo'on), ?i. pi. Entozoa (en- 
to-zo'a). [Gr. entos, within, and zbon, an 
aiiiinal.] An intestinal wox'in; an animal 
living in some part of another animal. See 
Entozoa. 

Entr’act, Entr’acte (iifi-trakt), n. [Fr.] 

1. The interval between the acts of a drama. 

2. A short musical entertainment in the form 
of a symphony, an overture, or a set of tpiad- 
rilles, waltzes, &c., performed during such 
interval. 

Entra.il, t Entraylt (en-ti-al'), v,t. [Pi*efl.x 
en, and Fr. treiUer, to lattice, treilKs, a 
trellis, fx’onx frciZle, a vine-arhour; Pr. trelha, 
an arbonx*, f i*om L. tridhilla, abowei*, arboiix*. ] 
To interweave ; to diversify. ‘His pricking 
aims entrail’d with roses red.’ Spemer. 
‘Therein (were) entra-yl’d the ends of all the 
knots.’ Spenser. 

Entrails (en'tralz), n. pi, [Fi*. entrailles; 
Pr. intralia, from li.L. intrama, L. inter- 
anea, intestines, from inter, within.] 1. The 
internal parts of animal bodies; the bowels; 
the viscera; the gut,s: used, chiefly in the 
plui’al.— 2. The internal parts; as, the m- 
tralfe of the earth. 

Treasure that lay so long hid in the dark entrails 
of America. Locke, 

Entrammel (en-lram'mel), v.t pret. & pp. 
entrmnmelled; ppr. entrdmmellmj. [Pre- 
fix en, aixd tramr/ial.'] 1. To. trammel ; to 


cli, cMix; C‘h, Sc. locft; g, <?o; ' i.iQb; li, Fr. ton; ixg, si«<i': th, fften; tli, t/dn; 


' entanglo. ftp. Ilachd. -2.i To make, ixito 
i rin.glets; to curl: to frizzle. * Any frizzled 
locks, or cnii’tf'hmteWerf tufts of hair.' Cot- 
i {irami. 

Elitrance (cn'tranK), n. lIG-om cute,-, with 
the noun sutlix «/!«!. .See .Knter,] 1. The 
act of entering into a place; as, the entranee 
of a person into a house or an apartment. 
‘His oxvn door lieing .siiut against his en- 
trance.’ Skaic.—i. The power or liberty of 
enterin.g; a(]mia.sion, 

H,us the porter his eyes iu liis hc.?ici tliat lie gives 
entrance to such caiupanions? .Shale. 

AXhiere diligence: opens tlie door of tlie <uiiier,5t,aufl- 
iiig, and iiniiartiality keeps it, trutli is sure to find an 
entrance and <a welcoiiie too. .Sottth. 

;}. 'I'lie doortviiy, gateway, passage, or avenue 
by wliicli a place may be entered; passage 
into. 

Tliey said, Sliow us tile entrance into tlie city. 

Jtidg. i. S4. 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

Milfoit. 

4. Commencement; initiation; lieginniiig. 

Tliis is that wliich, at first entrance, balks and cools 
tliem. Locke. 

St. jVugustiiie, in the cniranee ai one of his dis- 
cour,ses, iuakes a kind of apology. Hakertuill, 

,5. The act of taking possession, as of pro- 
perty or an ofl'ice; as, the entraHceot an heir 
or a disseizor into lands and tenements; 
magistrates at their entrance into olltce 
usually take im oath.— (,i.t The act of mak- 
ing one’s self acquainted with a subject; 
acquaintance; knowledge. 

He tiiat travelletli a country before he h.ith soiiie, 
entrance into tlie language, goetii to scliool, and not 
to travel. i'acon. 

7. The act of entering a ship or goods at the 
custom-house.— 8. The Ijow of a vessel, or 
form of the forehody under the load-water 
line: it expresses the figure of that whicli 
encounter, s the .sea, aiid is the opposite of 
run.—SYU. Ingi’ess, entry, , aJtnissioii, ad- 
mittance, doorway, gateway. 

Entrauce (en-trans'), v. t. dr i. pret. & pp. 
entranced; ppx*. mitrancing. [Prefix en, and 
trance (which see).] 1. To put iulo a trance; 
to withdraw consciousuess or sen,sibility 
from; to make insensible to pi'eseiit objeefe.: 
Him, still entranced and iu a littur laid. 

Tliey bore from field and to the bed conveyed. 

Dryden. 

2. To put into an ecstasy; to ravish with 
delight or wonder; to enrapture. ■ 

And I so ravish'd with her heavenly note, ,, 

I stood entranced, and liad no room far tliought. 

Dryden. 

Entrance-hall (en'trans-hal), n. A hall at 
the entrance to a Inillding, as to a inaiision- 
honse or castle. 

Entrancement (en-taius’ment), n. The act 
of entrancing or state of being entranced; 
trance; ecstasy. 

Entrant (eu'trant), n. One who enters; one 
who begins a new course of life; one becom-’ 
ill" a member for the first time of any pre- 
viously formed association or body, a, s a; 
class in a university, a profession, cfcc. ; as, : 
the paper was too sevei’e for entrants. 'The 
upon life.’ Bp. Terrot. 

Entrap (en-trap'),i).if. pret, &pp. entrapped; 
ppr. entrapping. , (Prefix en, and trap. See 
'Pmap.] To catch as in a trap; to insnare; 
hence, to catch by: artifices; to involve in 
tlifficulties or distresises; to entangle; to 
catch or involve in contradictions. ‘A 
golden mesh to entrap the hearts of inen.i 
Shak. 

Entrappingly (eu-trap'ing-li), adc. In a 
manner so as to entrap. 

Eatrayl,tr.t. SeeENTRAii.. 

Entreasnre (en-tre'zhur), v.t. [Prefix en, 
and treasure.] To lay up in or as in a 
tx'easury. 

So he (the jeweller) entreasures princes' cabinets,: 

As thy wealth will their wished libvarias. 

Chapman. : ■ 

Entreat (eu-tret'), v,t. [Px-eflx en, and treat. 
See’l'ETiiAT.] 1. To ask earnestly; to beseech; 
to petition or pray with urgency; to sup- r 
plicate; to .solicit pressingly; to importune. 

I you home with me to dinner. Shak. 

‘I Aaentreatl lie say.s afterw'nrd.s, ‘whetlier it lie- 
just to make this petml statute to force the .subjects 
of this realnv to receive and believe tlie reiisfioii ol 
Protestants on pain of eleatli.’ tlallam. 

2. To prevail on by prayer or solicitation: 
to persuade or cause to yield by enti-eaty. 

It were a fruitless attempt to appease a power , 
whom no prayers could entreat. Rogers . , 

S. To treat or eoiidnot one’s self toward; to 
use or manage; to deal with. 

I will cause the enemy to enti’eat tbee well. 

Jer. XV. II. : 

Be patient and me fair. Shak. 


w, ivig; wh, tcMg-, zh, arnre.— .See KET. 
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ENUNCIATE 


ENTREAT 


4.t To ptirtake of; to enjoy. 

A tliidc .urber H'ocJtlly m-er-diglit. 

In wliich sliy olteii usd frf.ui opeu heat 
Herselfe tu shroud, and pleasure-^ to 

Srs. To Ijeg, crave, solicit, be.seech, silp- 
piicate, imixirtiine, implore. 

Entreat (en-trefc'), 1- T« aii ear- 
nest petition or request. 

T!if Tani.aaties entreated for them as valiant men. 

' A ito^oles. 


at To make or offer a, treaty: to negotiate. 

" Ale-ifiiiler was die first that entreated of true peace 
ivitli tliem. 1 Mate, lb. x. 47. 

What answer makes your grace to rebels' siipplic.a- 
tion? . ' , . 

I'll send iiomc holy bisiiop to enimxt, Sjuza:, 

S.t To treat; to discourse. 


Of which I sliail have further occasion to entreat. 

HakeivilL 

Entreat t (en-treto, Entreaty; prayer. 

This is he. 

For whom I thwarted SolaiiK)n’s<?>?/>'^'a/.s', 

And for wiiase exile 1 lamented. Old play (1599)* 
Entreatable (en-trSt'a-l)i;). a. That may be 
entreiited or is readily influenced by en- 
treaty. 

Entreatancei (en-tret'ans), n. Entreaty; 
solicitation. 

These two tntreatance made they might be heard, 
Nor vv.'is their just petition long denied. Fairfax. 

Entreater (on-tret'iSr), n. One that entreats 
or asks earnestly. 

Entreatingly (en-tret'ing-li), adv. In an 
eiitreatin,g manner, 

Entreative (en-tret'iv), ft. Used in entreaty; 
pleading; treating. ‘Embellished my en- 
treaiive phrase.’ Brewer. 

Entreatmeixt t (en-tret'ment), n. A word 
occurring only once in .Shalcspere, which 
has been variously rendered. Nares inter- 
prets it by entertainment, conversation; 
Hazlitt, by favour entreated; Schmidt, in 
liis Shah-espeare - Lexicon, by invitation, 
glossing the phrase ‘your entreatinents ’ by 
‘the invdtations you receive;’ Clark and 
TVright, in their G-lobe Edition of Shalc- 
spere, by interview. The sense that seems 
to suit the context best is conversation, in- 
terview, favour. Tlie passage in which the 
word occurs is as follows, the speaker being 
Tolonius, and the person addressed his 
daughter .Ophelia 

From this time, 

he somewhat scantier of your maiden presence; 
Set your entreatinents at a higher rate, 

Tlian a comm, and to parlay. Ham. i. 3. 

Entreaty (en-tret'i), n. 1. Urgent prayer; 
earnest petition; pressing solicitation; sup- 
plication. ‘Obdurate to mild entreaties.’ 
Shale..— %\ Treatment; entertainment; re- 
ception. 

They shall find guest’s entreaty and cfood room. 

B. yonson, 

,Syn. Solicitation, petition, request, suit, sup- 
plication, importunity, 
l^tree (iin-tra), n. [Er.] Entry; freedom 
of access; as, the entrie of a house,— 2, A 
made dish, 

EntrejneeSjt m. pi. Same as Entremets. 
Chaucer. 

Entremets (iifi-tr-ma), n. [ISr.—entre, be- 
tween, and niets, a dish.] 1. A small plate or 
dainty dish set on between the iwincipal 
dishes at table.— -2. In music, a short piece, 
generally of a light or playful character, 

, introduced between two longer and graver 
: ones; an interlude. [Rare,] 

Entrench fen-trensli'), v. t. Same as Intrench 
I (which , see). 

Entrenchment (en-trensh'ment), n. Same 
as /ifh'eac/inwiwf (which see). 

Entre nous (ith-tr nb). [Fr.] Between our- 

Entrepas(iiu-tr-pa),«.. [Fr.] In the manage, 
a broken pace; an amble. 

Entrep6t (ah-tr-po), n. [Fr. entre, for L. 
.inter, between, among, and -pdt, for L. poji- 
rfum, pp. of pono, to put, to place.] A ware- 
house or magazine for the depositing of- 
■ goods ; a free port where foreign merchan- 
vdise which cannot enter the interior of 
a country is deposited in magazines under 
, the surveillance of the eustom-hotise olHcers 
r till it is re-exported; also, amart, as a town, 

I city, or other place, where goods are sent to 
- be distributed over a country or over the 
world wherever customers are found ; as, 

:: Xondon is the great ewtrepdt of the world; 

: Shanghai and Hbng-Kong ai-e entrep6ts for 
China. It is in this last sense the word, is 
now popularly used. 

Entresol (en'tfjr-sol or afi-tr-sol), n. [Fi\] 

: A low story between two others of greater 


heiglit; a low apartment or apartments, 
usually placed above the iirst iloor, in Lon- 



Entresol or Mezzanine, Regent Circus, London. 


don frequently between the ground floor 
and the first floor. Called also Mezzanine. 

They could take the premier now, instead of tlie 
little entresol of the hotel they occupied. Thackeray, 

Entrike.t Entriek,t n.t. [Prefix en, and 
trick. ] To deceive ; to entangle or ensnare. 
‘That mirrour hath me now entriked.' 
Chaucer. 

Entroelial (en'trok-al), a. Belonging to or 
consisting of entrochite. — Entrochalmarble, 
limestone, chiefly of carboniferous age, into 
which fragments of encrinites enter largely, 
it is abundant in Europe and North Ame- 
rica. 

EntrocMte (en'trok-it), n. [6r. en, in, and 
troches, a wheel.] A term applied to the 
wheel-like joints of encrinites, whlcli fre- 
quently occur in great profusion in certain 
limestones. 

Entropium (en-tr6'pi-um), n. [Gr. on, in, 
and trepp, io turn.] In ?ncd. inversion or 
turning in of the eyelashes. 

En'fcropy (en'tro-pi), n, [See Enteopifm.] 
Dissipation of energy; loss of usefulness. 
Entrust (eu-trust'). v.t. See Intrust. 
Entry (en'tri), n. [Fr. entrie. See Enter.] 

1 . The act of entering; entrance; ingress; 
as, the entry of a person into a house or 
city; tlie entry of a river into the sea or a 
lake; the entry of air into the blood; the 
entry of a spear into the flesh. 

The day being come he made his eiitiy: he was a 
man of middle stature and age, and comely. Bacon. 

The Lake of Constance is formed by the entry of 
the Rhine. Addison. 

2. The act of committing to writing or of 
recording in a book; the item written in. 

Credit is likely to be more extensively used as a 
purchasing power when bank notes or bills .are in- 
struments used, than when the credit is given by 
mere in an .account. y.S.Mill. 

S, That by which anything is entered; the 
passage into a house or other building, or 
into a room; an entrance. ‘A house that 
hath convenient stairs and enfnes.’ Bacon. 

A straight long entry to the temple led. Dryden, 

4. The act of entermg upon a subject for 
study or discussion; a beginning; afii'st at- 
tempt. ‘Attempts and entries upon reli- 
gion.' Jer. Taylor.— 5. The exhibition or 
depositing of a ship’s papei-s at the custom- 
house to procure license to land goods; or 
the giving an account of a ship’s cargo to 
the officer of the customs, and obtaining 
his permission to land the goods. — 6. In 
music, the name formerly given to an act 
of an opera, hurletta, &c.— 7. In law, (a) 
the act of taking possession of lands or 
tenements by entering or setting foot on the 
same. There is a right of entry when the 
party claiming may, for his remedy, either 
enter into the land or have an action to 
recover it; and a title of entry, where one 
has lawful entry given him in the land, hut 
has 110 action to recover till he has entered. 
An acttial entry is Where a man enters into 
and takes possession of any lauds, &c., 
either in Ms own right or as the attorney of 
another, (b) The depositing of a document 
in the proper office or place, (c) One of the 
acts essential to complete the crime of bur- 
glary or house-breaking, (d) In Scots law, 
the recognition of the heir of a vassal by 


Fate, far, fat, fj'xlI^ 


pine, pin; note, not, move; 


tube, tub, bqll; 


the superior. — Single and, double entry, in 
com. see Book-keeping. 

Entry-money (.eu'tri-iuun-i), n. Money 
paid for entry, as to an entertainment ; 
specifically, money paid when a person be- 
comes a member of a society; also, money 
paid by a person in order tliat he may be 
allowed to take part in a competition, as a 
race. 

Entune (en-tun'), v.t. pret. & pp. entuned; 
Iipr. ent, lining. [Prefix en, and tune.J To 
tune; to chant. [Rare or obsolete.] 

They sung hymns ,and sonnets . . , entuned in a 
solemn and mournful note. Hakeivill. 

Entune, t n. A tune; a song. ‘So meri’y 
a sowue, so sweet ewrimes.’ Chaucer. 
Entwine (en-twin'), r. t. pret. & pp, entwined; 
ppr. entioining. [Prefix en, and t.iinne.J 
To twine; to twist round. ‘ Ilomid my true 
heart thine arms enhvine. ’ Tennyson. 
Entwine (en-twin'), v.i. 'To become twisted 
or twined. ‘ With whose imperial laurels 
might entwine no cypress.’ De Quincey. 
Entwined (en-twind'), pp. In her. same as 
Enveloped (which see). 

Entwinement (en-twin'ment), n. A twin- 
ing or twisting round or together; union. 
‘Like a mixture of roses and woodbines in a 
sweet entwinement.' Bp. Ilaeket. 

Entwist (en-twist'), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
twist.] To twist or wreathe round. 

So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently eniaoist. Shak. 

Entwisted (en-twist'ed),pp. In her. same as 
Enveloped (whicli see). 

Enubilatet (e-nu'bil-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
enubilated; ppr. emiMlating. [L. e, out, 
without, and nubila, mist, clouds.] To clear 
from mist, clouds, or obscurity. Bailey. 
Enubilous (e-nu'bil-us), a. Clear from fog, 
mist, or clouds. 

Enucleate (e-nu'kle-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
enucleated; ppr. enucleating. [L, cnucleo, 
enucleatuvi—e, priv., and nucleiw, a ker- 
nel.] To bring out, as a kernel from its 
enveloping husk; to uncover; to make 
manifest or plain; to disentangle; to solve. 

‘ Elucidating what was obscure, enucleating 
what was hard.’ Dr. Sclater. 

Enucleation (e-nn'kle-a"shon), n. The act 
of enucleating, clearing, or making mani- 
fest; explanation; exposition. 

Neither air, nor water, nor food seem directly to 
contrii.Mjte anything to tlie enzichaiioii of this disease 
(the plica polonica). Tooke, 

Enumerate (e-nu'me-rat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
enumerated; ppr. enumerating. [L. enw~ 
mero, enumeratum—e, out, and nvmero, to 
number, from numerus, number.] To count 
or tell, number by number; to reckon, as a 
number of things, each separately; to num- 
ber; to count; to compute; hence, to men- 
tion in detail; to recount; to recapitulate; 
as, to enumerate the stars in a constella- 
tion. ‘Enumerating the services he had 
done.’ Ludlow. 

It would be useless to enit?nerat€ details. Braude. 
Enumeration (e-nu'me-ra"shon). n. [L. enu- 
meratio, from enumero. See Enumerate. I 

1. The act of enumerating; the act of count- 
ing or reckoning a iiumher of things, each 
separately; computation. — 2. An account 
of a number of things in which mention is 
made of every particular article. 

Because almost every man we meet possesses, 
these, we leave them out of our enumeration. 

Paley. 

Z. Jyxrhet, a part of a peroration, in which 
the orator recapitulates the principal points 
or heads of the discourse or argument. 
Enumerative (e-nu'me-nit-iv), a. Counting; 
reckoning up. ‘ Enumerative of the variety 
of evils.’ Jer. Taylor. [Rare.] 
Enumerator (5-nu'me-rat-6r), n. One who 
enumerates or numbers; sjpeciflcally, in 
Britain, one who at the decennial census, 
takes the census of the inhabitants within a 
minor district. 

Enunciable (S-nun'si-a-bl or e-nun'shi-a-bl), 
a. Capable of being enunciated or ex- 
pressed. ■ 

Enunciate (e-mm'si-at or S-iuin'shi-at), v.i. 
pret. & pp. enunciated; TVV- enunciating. 
[L. enimcio, enunciatmn—e, out, and nun- 
cio, to tell.] 1. To utter, as words or syl-, : 
lables; to pronounce; as, he enunciates his 
words distinctly. 

Each has a little .sound he calls his own, 

And each with a human tone. Aizrf. 

2. To declare; to lU'oclaim; to annoimee; to 
state; as, to enunciate a proposition. ‘The 
terms in which he enunciates the great doc- 
trines of the gospel.’ Coleridge. 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. alnme; y, Sc, iey. 


me, met, hCr; 
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Enunciate ((j-isuiVHt-.'it m- G imnVhi-at), ui 
To utter words, or aylluhles; as, he cnun- 
eiateti liistiJietly. 

Enunciation ti‘-iniii'si-ii"shnn <>r e-nnn'slii- 
iV'siion), )/.. 1. The act of eininciating or of 
oiiiiomlcing or statin."; declaration; oi>en 
jM'ocliuimtion ; public attestation. ‘ Tiie 
enii/ieiatiim. of truth.’ Blair. — 2. The mode 
of uttering or iironouiicing ; expression; 
inauner of ditterance ; as, in a public dis- 
cotu'.se it is important that the enumiaUon 
should lie clear and distinct.— 3. That which 
is emindated ; announcement ; statement; 
intelligeuee; information. 

Every must be either true 

or false. ' A. Cldr&e. 

4. In fjeom. the words in which a proposition 
is e.Kpressed. if tlie enunciation resitect a 
piirticuliir dia.a-ruru it is called a particular 
rminciatiiui; otlterwise it Isa general ciiitii- 
eiafion. 

Enuiiciative (c-nun'si-at-iv or e-mm'slii-fit- 
iv), a. Tertainiiig to enunciation; declara- 
tive. ‘E.xpres.sed in all forms, indicative, 
o])tative, ennacmUm.’ Jer. Taylor. 
Enunciatively ( e-nun'si-at-iv-li or e-nuiTsM- 
jit-iv-li), adv. Declaratively. 

Enuneiator fe-nun'si-at-er or e-nuiTshi-at- 
Or), n. Cmc wlio enunciates or pronounces; 
one who proclaims or declares; as, a distinct 
eiumeiatiir of words; the enuneiator of new 
doctrines. 

Eiiunciatory (e-nun'si-fit-o-ri or e-niin'shi- 
at-o-ri_). ((. l’ortidnin,5 to utterance or 
s(.iund.' 

Enure t (en-ur'), V.t [See Inuke.] 1. To 
praefise lialiitually; to use; to commit. 

Ne certfs can that friendsliip lonir endure . . . 
That doth ill cause or evil end entire. Spenser. 

He gan that ladie strongly to appele 

Of innny Iiaynous cryraes by her enured. Spenser. 

2. To accustom. 

Tile prince well enured was with such huge strokes. 

Spenser. 

Enure (eu-iir'), v.i. In laic, to he available; 
to have effect; to contribute. 

Did the crime of Richard, though punished in him, 
enure to the benefit of Henry? Hallam. 

EuuresifJ (en-u-re'sis), n. [Gr. en, in, and 
; oitron, urine.] In jiathnl. incontinence or 
involuntary discliarge of mine. 

Enurny (en-fir'ni), a. In her. a term applied 
to a border charged with eiglit animals of 
any kind. 

Envassal ('en-vas'sal), v.t. pret. & pp. en- 
vamdliid; ppr. mmmallmg. [Pi-eflx en, and 
ra.'isaf.J To reduce to vassalage; to make a 
slave of. 

But well I wot thou’lt not envas.sal me. Dr. H, More. 
Envault Ccn-valt'), v-L [Prefix en, and 
vault.} To incdose in a vault; to entomb. 
[.Rare. ] 

I wonder, sfood man I that you are not envanlkd; 
Prithee ! t>o and be dead, and be doubly exalted. 

Swift. 

Envelop (eu-vcl’up), v. t. [Pr. mvelopper; 
It. invillupare, to envelop, the origin of 
which is doulttful. It may be from a root 
equivalent to 15. wrap, an old form of which 
is lolap. 1 1. To cover, as by wrapiiiiig or fold- 
ing; to enwrap; to invest witli, or as witli, a 
covering; to surround entirely; to cover on 
all sides; as, animals are enmloped with skin; 
tlie meroliant envelops goods with canvas.— 

2. To form a covering about; to lie around 
and conceal. 

A cloud of smoke envelops either host. Dryden. 

S.f To line; to cover on the insidfi. 

His iron coat, .all overgrown with rust, 

W.as underne.ath with gold. Spenser, 

Envelope, Envelop (en'vel-op, en'vel-op), 
n. 1. A wrapper; an inclosing cover; an 
integument; as, the e/iwelo2)c of a letter or 
of the heart.— 2. In fort, a work of earth in 
form of a parapet or of a small rampart with 
a parapet, raised to cover some weak part 
of the works.— 3. In 6of. one of the parts of 
fructification surrounding the stamens and 
instils. The envelopes are formed of one or 
more rvhorls of abnor- 
mally developed leaves. 

4. In astron. the dense 
nebulous covering of the 
nucleus or head of a 
comet, frequently ren- 
dering its edge indistinct. 

Called also si Cmna. 

Enveloped (cn-vel'upt), 
pp. Enwrapped; covered 
: on all sides ; surrounded Enveloped, 
on all sides; inclosed. In 
her. a term sipplied to oliai'ges around 
which serpents, or laurels or other plants, 
are loosely twisted. 
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Envelope-maeMne (en'vel-dp-ma-shen), «. 
A machine for cutting and folding envelopes 
for letters. 

Envelopment (en-vel'up-ment), n. 1. The 
act of enwrapping or eovering on all sides. 
2. Tliat which envelopes; a wrapper; aii en- 
velope. —3. t Perplexity; entanglement. 

They have found so many contrary senses in the 
same text, that it is liecoine tlithcult to see any sense 
at all. through their envelopments. Air. Tucker. 

Envenime.t v.t. To envenom; to poison. 

Chaucer. 

Envenom (en-ven'om), v. t. [Prefix en, and 
venom. ] 1. To jjoison; to taint or impregnate 
witli venom or any substance noxious to life; 
to render dangerous or deadly by poison, as 
meat, drink, or weapons; as, an envenomed 
arrow or shaft ; an envenomed, potion. 

The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 
Unbated and envenonid. Shaft. 

2. Fig. to imbue as it rvere with venom; to 
taint with bitterness or malice. ‘The en- 
venomed tongue of calumny.' Smollett . — 

3. To make odious or hateful. 

O v. liat a world is this, wlien what Is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it. Shaft. 

4. To enrage; to exasperate. ‘ Envemming 
men, one against another.’ Glanvil. 

Envermeilt (en-ver'mel), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
Fr. vermeil, vennilion.] To dye red; to give 
a red colour to. 

That lovely dye 

That did thy cheek envermeil. Miltmt. 

Enyiable (en'vi-a-bl), a. [See Envy.] That 
may excite envy; capable of awakening ar- 
dent desire to possess, resemble, or be in 
tlie same condition as; as, the situation of 
men in office is not always enoia We. ‘One 
of the most enviable of human beings.’ 
Macaulay. 

Enviableness (en'vi-a-bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being enviable. 

Enviably (en'vi-a-bli), adv. In an enviable 
manner. 

Envie.t v.t To vie; to contend. 

As tliough the earth envie wold 

To be gayer tlian the heven. Chaucer. 

Envier (enVi-6r), n. One who envies an- 
other; one who desires what another pos- 
sesses, and hates him because Ms condition 
is better than his own, or wishes his down- 
fall. 

Envious (eMvi-us), a. [Fr. envieux. See 
Envy.] l. Peeling or harbouring envy; feel- 
ing uneasiness, mortification, or discontent, 
at" a view of the excellence, prosperity, or 
happiness of another; pained by the desire 
of possessing some superior good which an- 
other possesses, and usually disposed to de- 
prive him of that good, to lessen it, or to 
depreciate it in common estimation. 

Be not thou etivious against evil men. Prov. xxiv. i. 
Heaven cannot envious of his blessings be. 

Dryden, 

2. Tinctured ivitli envy. ‘A man of the 
most envious disposition.’ Sir P. Sidney. ~ 

3. Excited or directed by envy; as, an emi- 
om attack.— 4. t Calculated to inspire envy; 
enviable. 

He to him leapt, and th.at same envious gage 
Of victor’s glory from him snatched away. Spenser, 

6. t Exceediijgly cai’ef ul; watchful. ‘ No men 
are so envious of their health.’ Jer. Taylor. 
Enviously (en'vi-us-li), adv. With envy; 
w’ith malignity excited by the excellence or 
prosperity of another; spitefully. 

How enviously the ladies look 

"When they surprise me at my book! Swift, 

Enviousness (en'vi-us-nes), «. State of 
being envious. 

Environ (en-vi'ron), v.t. [Fr. emirohner, to 
environ— e?i, and O.Fr. uironner, to veer, to 
environ, from virer, to veer. Probahlyfroin 
a lost Celtic root vir or bir. See Vebk.] 1. To 
surround; to encompass; to encu’cle; to hem 
in; as, a plain environed with mountains; a 
city enmrojit'd with troops. 

Methouglit a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me, 'and howled in mine ears. Shak, 

2. To involve; to envelop; as, to enuM-oti with 
darkness or with difficulties. ‘Crudy va- 
pours which fifimmi it.’ Shalt. 

That soldier, that man of iron. 

Whom ribs of horror all wroffOTJ. Cleaveland. 

Environ, f ude. About; around. 

I.ord Godfrey’s eye three times environ goes. 

Fairfax. 

Emdroned (en-vi'rond), p. and os. l. Sur- 
rounded; encompassed; besieged: involved; 
invested.— 2. In her. bound round or about; 
as, a Saracen’s head entiw-oned about; the 
temples with a wreath.. 

Environment (en-vi'ron-ment), n. l. Act of 
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|. sim’ouridinjg; .state of being euvirdneii— 
i 2. 'I’hat wlifeh efiviroris; Hurroundlngs. 

i As with every itijiniinate object Tvlirme r.tatc has 
I been altered by an alteration in the epwiromnent, 

! the alteration uiulerifone by tlieoliject does not tend 
j to produce in it a jiecondary alteration, in anticipa- 
! tion of some secondary alteration of the enviroir 
I ment. H. Spencer. 

I Environ,? (en-vrronz),?t.pZ. [Fr.] The parts 
or pl.aotis wliich sim’ound another Tilace, or 
lie in its neiglibourliood, on different sides; 
as, tlie environs of a city or town. 

Envisage (en-vk'aj), v.t. [Fr. envisager— 
en, in, and visage, face.] To look in the 
face of; to face; to apprehend directly; to 
perceive by intuition. 

To bear all naked truths. 

And to envisty^c circumstance, all calm, 

That is the top of sovereignty* Keats. 

From the very dawn of existence tlje infant must 
e?iVisaj,’e .self, and body acting on self. M'Cosh. 

Envisagement (en-vis'aj-muut), n. 'riic 
act of envisiiging. 

Envolume (en-vol'um), v. t. [Trefix en, and 
volume.} To form into or incorporate with 
a volume. 

Euvolnp.t v.t To wrap up; to envelop. 

* For ho is most envoluped in .sinne.’ Chan- 
cer. 

Envoy (en'voi), n. [Fr. envoy e, from envoyer, 
to send— en, and voie, L. via, a way. See 
. Way.] One despatched upoii an erraml or 
mission; a messenger; specifically, a person 
deputed liy a ruler or government to ne- 
gotiate a treaty, or transact oihor business, 
with a foreign ruler or government, We 
usually apply the word to a public minister 
.sent on a .special occasion or for one parti- 
cular purpose; hence an envoy is distin- 
guished from an ambassador or permanent 
resident at a foreign court, and is of inferior 
rank. 

Perseu-s sent to Carthage to kindle tlieir 

hatred against tile Romans, Ariuthnot. 

Envoy (en'voi), n, [Fr. envoi.} Formerly 
a postscript to a composition, as a p<jcm, to 
enforce or recommend it. 

The Blind Minstrel is a vigorous vensifier . . . as 
a specimen of his graver style we may give his emey 
or concluding lines. Craik. 

EnvoysMp (en'voi-ship), n. The office of 
an envoy. 

Envy (eiTvi), v.t. pret. & pp. envied; ppr. 
envying. [B’r. envier. See the noun.] 1. To* 
feel imeasiuess, mortification, or discon- 
tent at, as at the sight of superior e.xcel- 
lence, reputation, or iiappiness enjoyed by 
another; to repine at another’s prosper- 
ity; to fret or grieve ono’.s self at, as at the 
real or supposed superiority of another, and 
to hate on that account. 

£7tvyx\ot. thou the oppressor. Prov. iii. 31. 
Whoever envies another confesses his superiority. 

Rambler. 

2. To grudge; to I’egard with malice and 
longing; to witMiold malieion8l.y. 

Come, come, we know your meaning, brother 
Glo*ster; 

You envy my advancement and my frieuds. Shak. 

3. To desire earnestly; to regard with iong- 
ing. 

Or climb Iii.*; knee tlie envied kiss to sliare. Gray. 

4. t 'To do harm to; to injure. 

If I make a lie 

To gain your love and SHia’ ‘oy best mistress. 

Put me against a wall. y. Fletcher. 

5. t 'To vie with; to strWe to equal; to emu- 
late. 

Let later age that noble use envy, 

, Vyle rancour to avoid and cruel siirquedry. 

Spenser.. 

Envy (en'vi), v.i. To he affected with envy; 
to have enidous feelings; to regal’d anything , 
with grudge and longing desire: usually 
followed by at 

Thronged to the Hats, .and OTOT'erf to behold 
The names of others, not their own, enrolled. 

Dryden, 

In seeking tales and informations 
Against this man, whose lionesty the devil 
And his disciples only eiwy at. 

Ye blew the fire that burns ye. Shak. 

Envy (en'vi), n. [Ev.emie; I. invklia.em’y, 
from I'/iricZifS, envious— Ml, against, and root 
vid, to look; invidere, to envy. See Vision.] 

1. Tain, uneasiness, mortification, or dis- 
content excited by the sight of another’s 
superiority or success, accompanied with 
some degree of hatred or malignity, and 
often or usually with a desire or aii effort 
to depreciate the person, and with plea.sure 
, in seeing Mm depressed: usually followed 
by of, sometimes by to. 

Base withers at another's joy, 

And hates that excellence it cannot reach. 

Thomson. 
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All the i;oiispirat<;.r.s save “"'y ^kai 

Did that they ditl m arny ff great C»ar. 

Many suffered death merely in eniy lo their virtues 
■•md superior gemiis. _ r>«i/r. 

2. Rivalry; competition; emulation. [Rare.] 
.Such us deanliness and decency 
Prompt to a virtuous rirry-'. l’or,t 

'Malice; imaiunity. 

you turn tiie good ivu offer into eitvy. S/tai. 

4,t Public odium; ill repute; invidiousuess. 
To discJiarge Hie king of the envy of that 
{), Object of envy. 

This constitution in former days used to be the 
of the world, JfMwaay. 

flll'Vyn.sdit PP- [Er. enviner, to store or 
furiiish with vines or wine— eu, and dju, 
iviiiB. See WiNE.'J Stored, furnisiietl, or 
sensniieri with wine. 'A bettereiinj/nerfman 
was nowher lion. ’ Chaucer. 
En-walKen-wul'), r.t. Same as PuwflZZ. 
Bn'wallo'Wt (eii-wol'16), v.t. [Prefix eu, and 
liffttMO.'J To wallow. Spenser. 

Enwlieel (eii-wliOl'), f-i- [Prefix cn, and 
.lekeeL] To eneirde. 

The grace of heaven 

Before, behind thee, and on every hand. 

ifriw/ier/ thee round ! CiHas. 

Enwident (en-wld'n), v.t. [Preftx m, and 
rokkn.] To mahe wider. 

En'WOinail (eri-wum'uu), v.t. [Prefi.x c/i, and 
'woman.] To endow with the qualities of 
. woman ; to make rvoinaiiish. Daniel. 
EllWOmh (en-woiiT), n1. [Prefix mi, and 
dtiOTM?!.] l.t To make preKiiant. ‘Me then 
he left emuomhed of thi.s child.’ Spenser.— 
2. To bury; to hide, as in a womb, gulf, pit, 
or ciiveni. 

The Afric Niger Stream 
Itself into the earth. Donne. 

Ea'WTap’(en-rap'), u.t. [PreflxeUjandiuraii.] 
'To envelop; to inwrap. 

Hateful tlioLiglits emm-ap my soul in gloom. ICeats. 

Enwrapment (eu-rap'ment), n. l. The act 
of enwrapping, or state of being enwrapped. 
2. That which emvraps; a covering; a wrap- 
per. 

■ They wreathed togetfier a foliature of the fig-tree, 
and made themselves ewOTiwyiiKeiifJ. Skuckforcl. 

En-wreathe Ceu-reTH'), v.t. To surround as 
S ' with a wreath. 

.Enwrought (en-rat'), p. and a. S.'ime as 
. Imimmght. 

Enzone (en-zon'), v.t. To melose, as a zone 
incloses; to surround. 

Tlie chapei-like Tiirm-house, half- hidden among 
the ^wves that enzone Greenbank« Prof. U ilson. 

Enzootic (en-zo-ot'ilc). a. [Or. cii, in, among, 
and zf>on,m animal. ] limited to the animals 
iof a district; specifloally applied to diseases 
: affecting the animals of a district. 
Enzootic (en-zo-ot'ik), n. A disease re- 
stricted to the animals of a district. See 
Epizootic, 

Eocene (e'o-s6n), a. [6r. eds, the dawn, and 
/cuhios, recent.]. In geol a term applied by 
- Eyell to one of the three periods of the ter- 
tiary strata, each of which is eharaoterized 
. by containing a very different proportion of 
fossil shells of recent species. The earliest 
period, or eocene, is so called because the 
very small proportion of living species found 
fossil in the strata of this period indicates 
: what may he considered the first commenoe- 
:ment or dawn of life. The eocene beds are 
arranged in three groups, termed the lower,: 

: middle, and upper eocene. The lower eocene 
beds are well developed in tlie Tendon 
basin ; the middle and upper, in Hampshire 
and the Isle of M’igbt. 

Eocene (e'o-sen), n. In yeol. a rock or stra- 
tum pertaining to the eocene epoch. ; 
Eoilan, EoliC (e-6'Ii-an, e-oFik), a. 'Pertain- 
ing to jEolia or ..Eolis, In Asia Minor, in- 
: ' habited by Greeks. The Eolio dialect of the 

■ Greek language was the dialect used by the 
' lollans.— EiflKun mode, in musie, the fifth 
. of the authentic Gregorian modes; it con- 
sists of the natural notes A B C D E F G. 

Eoliau (e-o'li-an), a. [From sEolus, the god 
of the winds.] Pertaining to iEolns, the 
: , god of the winds.— -E'oKa-u lyre ov harp, a 


. Eolian 'Harp. 

•Simple stringed instrument that sounds by 
i the impulse ,of . air. It generally consists 
of a .simple box of thinriibrous wood (often 


of deal) to which is iittaclied a number of 
line catgut sti-ings, soinetiuies as many as 
fifteen, of equal leii,gth and in iiinson, 
stretched on low bridges at each end. its 
ienutl) is made to corre.spond with the size 
of the window or aperture in wliioh it is 
intended to be placed. Wiieu the wind blowh 
atliwart the strings it produces the eflect of 
an orchestra when heard at a distiuice, 
sweetly mingling all tlie harmonics, and 
swelling or cliniinishing the sounds accord- 
ing to the strength or weakness of the blast. 
A still more simple form of the Eolian liarp 
consists merely of a number of strings ex- 
tended between two deal boards.— jfe'oZw'Mi 
attachment, a contrivance attached to a 
pianoforte, by which a stream of air can be 
thrown upon the wires, which prolongs their 
vibration and greatly increases the volume 
of sound. — Eolian rocks, in geol. the blown 
sands of the desert and the sea shore. They 
are sometimes, especially the latter, re- 
gularly stratified, and shells. Mown up from 
the beach, are often found in the laminm. 
naturally, such a formation does not remain 
long in the form in which it was laid down. 

EoliC (e-ol'ik), n. The Eolic dialect, verse, 
or music. See EOLIAN. 

Eolic, «. See Eolian. 

Eolid® (e-olT-de), n. pi. A lamily of nudi- 
branchiate gasteropodous molluscs, with the 
so-called gills placed on the sides of the 
hack, and tentacles not retractile. They are 
active, and swim freely on their backs. In 
the Eolis, common on our coasts, the gills 
consist of an immense number of finger-like 
processes, forming tufts on each side of the 
body, some of which receive cmcal prolon- 
gations of the stomach and liver. Their 
papillffi possess the power of discharging a 
milky kind of fluid when the animal is irri- 
tated, which, however, is harmless to the 
human skin.. 

Eolipile (e-ol'i-pil), n. [L. jEolxis, the deity 
of tlie winds, and pUa, a ball. ] A hollow 
ball of metal, with a pipe or slender neck, 
used in hydraulic experiments. Tlie ball 
being filled with water, is heated till the 
vapour issues from the pipe with great vio- 
lence and noise, exhibiting the elastic power 
of steam. 

Eon, JEon (e'on), n. [Gr. awn, age, duration, 
eternity. Cog. L. muni, a space of time, 
duration.] 1. A space of time, especially 
the time during which anything exists; the 
period of the existence of the universe; a 
long mdeflnite space of time; an age; an era; 
period of a dispensation; cycle; eternity. 

Tlie rigidity of old conceptions has been relaxed, 
the public mind being rendered gradually tolerant 
of the idea that not ‘for six thousand, nor for sixty 
thousand, nor for six thousand thousand, but forroiis 
embracing untold millions of years, this eartli has 
been the theatre of life and deatJi. Tyndall, 

2. In Platonic philos. a virtue, attribute, or 
perfection existing throughout eternity. 
The ITatonists represented the Deity as an 
assemblage of eons. The Gnostics considered 
eons as certain substantial powers or divine 
natures emanating from the Supreme Deity, 
and performing vaiious parts in the opera- 
tions of the universe. 

Eorl, t «. [A. Sax. ] A man of rank; a noble- 
man; an earl. 

Eozoon, Eozoon eanadense(e-6-zo'on kan- 
a-den'se), n. [Gr. eos, daybreak, datvn, and 
zomi, animal.] The name given by Sir J. 'W. 
Dawson, the geologist, to asupposed gigantic 
fossil foraminlfer, found, in the Laurentian 
rocks of Canada. If really an animal or- 
ganism It is the, oldest form of life trace- 
able in the past histofy of the globe. See 
extract. 

The writer {Mr. T. Mallard Reade) asserts that 
structures called eosoofial haye not yet been dis- 
covered in any unaltered rocks, while they are abun- 
dant in metamorphosed rocks; and argues, from this 
and other reasons, that Professors King and Rowney 
are right in holding the eozoon to be a mere mineral 
structure occasioned by the metaraorphism of the 
rock. . . , Dr. Carpenter replies . . . that the 
rasflmrb/structure is most characteristically displayed 
in those portions of the serpentine limestone of the 
Laurentian formation which have undergone the 
least metamorphic change, reiterating the arguments 
derived from the structure! itself, which have led him 
and most other geologists to consider the eozoon as 
of indubitable organic origin. The Academy. 

Eozoonal (e-6-z6'on-aI), a. Of or belonging 
to the eozoon. See extract under Eozoon. 

Ep, Epi (ep, e'pi). A Greek prefix signifying 
addition, something applied to, on, upon, 
over, near. 

Epacridacea(e-pak'rid-a"se-e),n. [SeeBPA- 
CRis.] A natural order of monopetalons exo- 
gens, very closely allied to Erieacem, hut dis- 
tinguished by the one-eelled anthers open- 



ing by a chink. They are chiefly natives of 
Australia. The fruit of some species is eaten 
under the name of Australian cranberry, 
and they are cultivated in greenhouses for 
the beauty of their flowers. ITie typical 
genus is Epaols (wliidi see). 

Epacris (ep'a-kris), n. [Gr cp/, upon, and 
akros, the top, m allusion 
to the species growing on 
the tops of mountains.] A 
large genus of plants, the 
typical genus of the nat. 
order Epacridaceie, distin- 
guished liy having a col- 
oured calyx witli many 
bracts, a tubular corolla 
with smooth limli, stamens 
affixed to tlie corolla, and 
a flve-valved many-seeded 
capsule. The species are 
shrubby plants, with axil- 
lary, white, red, or purple 
flowers, generally in leafy 
spikes. Among those cul- 
tivated in this country we 
may mention E. grandi- 
Jlora, which has flowers 
nearly an inch in length, of 
a brilliant reddisli purple 
at tlie base and pure white 
at the apex. 

Epact (e'pakt), n. [Gr. 
epaktos, brought in or on— 
epi, on, and ago, to lead.] 
In chron. the excess of the 

Epacris grandiliora solar month above the 

feardeii variety), lunar synodical month, 
and of the solar year 
above the Imiar year of twelve synodical 
months. The epacts then are annual and 
menstrual or monthly. Suppose the new 
moon to be on thelst of January; tlie month 
of January containing 81 days, and the lunar 
month only 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 
3 seconds, the difference, 1 day, 11 hours, 
15 minutes, 57 seconds, is tlie menstrual 
epact. The annual epact is nearly 11 days; 
the solar year being 365 days, and the lunar 
year 864. 

Epagoge (e-pa-go'je), n. [Gr., a bringing on 
or to— on, and ago, to lead.] In rhet. 
oratorical induction ; a figure of speech 
which consists in demonstrating and prov- 
ing universal propositions by particulars. 
EpagOgiC (ep-a-goj'ik), a. In rhef. of or per- 
taining to epagoge; inductive. 

Epalpate (e-pal'pat), a. [L. e, out of, and 
palpus, a feelei-.] In entom. without an- 
tennsB or feelers. 

Epanadlplosls (ep-an'a-di-pl6"sis), n. [Gr., 
from epanadiploo, to repeat— ep'i, andanaai- 
plod, to make double. See Anawplosis.] 
Repetition; a figure in rhetoric when a sen- 
tence ends with the same word with which it 
begins. ‘ Rejoice in tlie Lord alway : and 
again I say. Rejoice’ (Phil. iv. 4), is an ex- 
ample. 

Epanalepsis (ep'an-a-lep".sis), n. [Gr. cpi, 
and analambano, to take np. ] In rhet. and 
composition, a figure by whicli the same 
word or clause is repeated after a paren- 
thesis. 

Epanaphora (ep-an-af'6-ra), n. [Gr. epi, 
upon, ana, up, back, and p/icro, to carry.] 
In rhet. a figure of speech which consists in 
the repetition of a word or phrase at the 
beginning of successive clauses; anaphoi-a. 
Epanastrophe (ep-an-as'tro-fe), n. [Gr., 
from epanaatrepho—epi, ana, and strepho, 
to turn.] In rhot. a figure by wiiich the 
speaker makes the end of one clause the be- 
ginning of the next. 

Epanodos (e-pan'o-dos), n. [Gr. epi, and 
anodos, a way up or .back — ana, up, and 
hodos, a way.] In rhet. (a) a figure, when a 
sentence or member is inverted or repeated 
backwards, as in the following lines;— 

O more exceeding love, or law more just; 

Just law indeed, but more exceeding love. Milton. 
(6) The return to the principal heads or to 
the proper subject of a discourse after a 
digression, or in order to consider the topics 
separately and more particularly. 
EpanortHosis (e'pan-or-th6"sis), n. _ [Gr., 
from epanortliou, to set upriglit— dpt, and 
anorthoo, to set right again, from ana, up- 
ward, and orthou, from orthos, straight.] In 
rhet. a figure by which a person corrects or 
ingeniously revokes what he just before 
alleged, as being too weakly expressed, in 
order to add some'fching stronger and more 
conformable to the passion with wdiich he 
is agitated; as, Most hi’ave act! Bi-ave, did 
Isay? : Most heroic act ! . : 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine; pin; notei not, m&ve; tube, tub, Injll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwue; . i'v Sc. f« 2 /. 
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Epanfchoxis a. liii-. i-jn, upon. 

Will ((nfljiv, iii'Wf!’.] [n iji't. !^!'.-j\vLU'-c tipim 
lio'.UTS, iis ciji'tiiiu 

Eparcll "• (■)n(rch.i:i;->niL, jiiid 

urcin'. dniiiiiium.] In uin-iuiif- and ininkTii 
ki't'Ocy, the y;uVi.'rnor <(!■ prefect i >1' a province 
f>r enai'cliy. 

Eparchy fcp'nrk-i), «. fffr, c^ian-hlii. a prc- 
viiiec -fpi, and "ovcniincnt,] A iiro- 

Tine(3, pi'ofeoture, or territory under tiie 
juriatliction of an eparcli or governor. 
Epaule (e-piiF). »■ [ Fr. epa'ule, the shoulder. ] 
111 fort, the .shoulder of a bastion, or the 
antrio made by the face and Hank. 
Epauleineixt (c-pal'ment), u. (hr., from 
iipmder, to support with tlie shonlder.s, from 
epmde, the shoulder. 1 In. fori, a term which 
orin-inally si.gnifled a mass of earth about 
7 feet 0 inches high and 18 or 20 feet thick, 
raised for the purpo,se either of protecting 
a body of troop.s at one extremity of their 
line, or of forming a wing or shoulder of a 
battery to prevent the .guns from being dis- 
mounted Ity an enfilading tiro. The term is 
now, however, used to designate tlie wiiole 
mass of earth or other material which pro- 
tects the guns in a battery both in front 
and on either tlauk; and it can only be dis- 
tinguished from a parapet by being with- 
out a banciuette or step at the foot of the 
interior side on which the men stand to 
fire over a piarapet. That paid of the epaule- 
meiit which is between every two embra- 



Epauleiiieiit, from Encyclopddie niilitaire. 



Epauli^re. 


t sures is called a merlon, and the part under 
the embrasure is called the genouiUtire. 
Epaulet, Epaulette (e'pal-et), n. [Fr. epcm- 
lotte, from epmde, the shouldei'. ] A shoulder- 
piece; an ornamental badge worn on the 
shoulder, of which the form, material, place, 
and number distiifguish the rank of the 
wearer. Epaulettes were worn in the Bri- 
tish army till 1855, and are still worn in the 
navy by all officers of and above the rank of 
lieutenant, and by some civil officers. 
Epauletted.(e'pal-ot-ed), pp. or a. Furnished 
with epaulets. 

Epauliere, Epaullet (e- 
pal'yar, e'pal-let), u. 

[From Fr. dpaule, the 
shoulder.] In milit, 
mitiq. a shoulder-plate 
either of one piece or 
composed of several 
successive plates. It 
was fastened by laces 
or points to the sleeve 
of the hauberk. Lat- 
terly the pauldroa was used to cover the 
epauliere. 

Epaxlal (ep-aks'i-al), a. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
E. aafs.] In anaf. a term applied to those 
structures, bony and muscular, which are 
developed in connection with the upper 
arches of the vertebra}. The dorsal muscles 
are the cliief members of the group. 

Epeira (e-pi'ra), n. A genus of spiders, com- 
, prising the largest and best known British 
species. E. diadema, the common garden 
spider, a handsomely mai’ked species, is ob- 
served in autumn suspended in its web in 
ourgai’dens. 

Epeiridse (e-piTi-de), n. pi A family of 
spiders, of which Epeira is the typical genus. 
See Epeika. 

Epencephalic (epton-se-fal"ik), a. [See 
Epbnoephalon.] Inanat of or belonging 
to the epencephalon; specifically, applied to 
the bony aroh which encompasses and pro- 
tects it. See Epesobphalon. 
Epencephalon (ep-en-sef al-on), n. [Gr. epi, 
near, and enJcephalon, the brain.] In anat. 


the hindmost of the four divi.si()u.s or se.g- 
luents of the liraiu. It includes the cere- 
bellum, the fourth ventricle, tlie medulla oh- 
hiiig.-ita, and tlie pons Varolii. 

Epenetict (e-pe-net'ik), a. [Gr. cpainetikas, 
given to praising, laudatory— and (tineo, 
to praise, from aino.'i. a tale, praise.] Lau- 
datory; bestowing prai.se. Phillips. 

Epenthesis, Epentiiesy (c-t)uu'tlu;-siK, <■- 
pen'the-si), n. [Gr. epuntliesis—epi, on, en, 
in, and tithSmi, to put.] In gram, the in- 
sertion of a letter or syllable in the middle 
of a word, as alitimm for (difuni. 

Epenthetic (e-pen-tliet'ik), a. [See Epen- 
thesis. [ In gram, inserted in the middle 
of a word. 

Epergne (e-pern'), n. [Apparently from IT. 



epanjne, thrift, economy, though the con- 
nection is not clear. The French call an 
epergne a surtout.] An ornamental stand 
with a large dish and branches for the centre 
of a table. 

Epema (e-pfiFna), n. A genus of South 
American timber trees, belonging to the 
nat. order Leguminosje, of which the walhiba 
(.E. faleata) is the only member. It grows 
to the height of 50 feet, with a girth of about 
0, and is much used in Demerara for shingles, 
palings, (fee. Its pod is curiously curvecl 
into a form somewhat resembling that of a 
hatchet, and contains tliree or four ver,y 
flat seeds. 

Epexegesis (e-peks'e-je"sis), n. [Gr. epi, 
and exegesis. See Exegesis.] A full e.x- 
planation or interpretation of something 
immediately preceding; e.xegesis. 
Epexegetical (e-peks'(j-iet"ik-al), a. E.x- 
planatory of that which immediately pre- 
cedes; exegetical. 

Eplia, Epliall (e'fa), n. [Ileb. eplm or eipha, 
properly a baking.] A Hebrew measure of 
capacity, containing, according to one esti- 
mate or calculation, 8 ’6696 gallons; accord- 
ing to another only 4-42SG. 

Ephelis (e-fe'lis), a. pi. Ephelides (e-fel'i- 
dez). [Gr. ephelis—epi, upon, and hellos, tlie 
sun, ] A term for the freckles or little yellow 
spots that appear on persons of fair eom- 
Iilexion when exposed to the sun. It de- 
signs also these large, dusky, brown patches 
ocourring on other parts of the body. 
Ephemera (e-fe'me-ra), n. -fL., from Clr. 
ephemeros, dally, lasting or living but a day, 
short-lived— epi, and kemera, a day.] 1. A 
fever of one day's continuance only, --2. A 
genus of neuropterous insects, the type of 
the family Ephemerida}. See Day-fly, 

iPHEMEEIDiB. 

Ephemeral (e-fe'me-ral), a. Beginning and 
ending in a day: continuing or existing one 
day only; short-lived; existing or continuing 
for a short time only. "To pronounce sen- 
tences not of ephemeral, but of eternal effi- 
cacy. ' Sir J. Stephens. 

Esteem, lasting- esteem, the esteem of good men 
like himself will be his reward, rvhen the gale of 
ephemeral popularity shall have gradually subsided. 

Di-. Knox. . 

Ephemeral, Ephemeraii(c-fe'mo-ral, e-fo'- 
me-ran), n. Anything which lasts or lives 
but for a day or for a very short time, as an 
insect. 

Epheraerese (ef-e-me'rO-e), n. pi. A family 
of inoperculate, terminal-fruited mosses, 
usually dwarf, growing in tufts or gregari- 
ous, and with an almost simple stem. Epii- 
einerum, the only British genus, is the 
type. 

Ephemeric (ef-e-me'rik), a. Same as Eph- 

em,Bral.. 
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Ephemeridse (e-fc-nu-Ti-dC). «. pi. [i.ikc tlie 
eplm mem.] A family of neuropterous. in- 
.socts, which take their name from tJie short 
duration of their lives in tlie perfect state, 
as the may-fly and day-lly. In the state of 
larva! and pupm they !iri3 .ai(nati<; and cxi-.t 
for years, when ready for their final change 
they creep out of the water, generaliy to- 
wards sunset of a line summer evening, be- 
ginning to he seen generally in Jlay. They 
shed their whole skin shortly after leaving 
tlm water, propagate their specie-s, and die, 
taking no food in the perfect state. The 
may-ily is well known to anglers, who imi- 
tate it for iiait. 

EpliemerMiaii(c-fe'nu>rid"i-an), a. lldat- 
iiig to an ephemeris. 

Epliemeris(e-ffi'im>ris),??.pl.Ephemerider, 
(e-fe-me'ri-dez). [Gr., a diary. .See El’HK- 
jrEBA.J 1. A Journal or account of daily 
tran,sacti(.»na; a diary. —2. In aiitron. a collec- 
tion of tables or data showing tlie daily 
positions of the planet,? or heavonly bodies 
in general ; a publication e.xhibltiug the 
places of the heavenly bodies tiiroughont 
tlie year, and giving otlier information re- 
garding them for tlie use of the astronomer 
and navigator; an aBtronomical almanac, 
such as the Nautical Almanac and Asf.rmi- 
oinieal Ephemeris, publi.slied by order of the 
British admiralty. — 3, In literature, (a) a 
collective name for reviews, magazines, and 
all kinds of peiiodical literature, (b) A book 
or culleetioii of notices giving a record of 
events which have happened on the same 
day in ditt'erent years. [The plural ephe- 
meridcs was formerly sometimes used as a 
singular : ‘Let him make an ephemerides,' 
B'urtm.] 

Epheinerist (e-fe'me-rist), ii. l. Ctne who 
studies the daily motions and positions of 
the planets; an astrologer.— 2. One who 
keeps an epherneiis; a journalist, 
Ephemeron (e-fe'mu-ron), n. .-Vnything 
which lasts or lives but for , a day or for a 
very short time. 

The ephemeron perishes in an hour; man endures 
for his threescore years and ten. IVAeiuelL 

Epliemeroust (e-fe'm«-rus), a. Epiiemeral. 
Burke. 

Ephesian (e-fc'zhi-au), a. Tertaining to 
.Ephesus in Asia Minor. 

Ephesite (ef'e-sit), n. A mineral consisting 
chiefly of the hydrous silicate of alumina, 
found near 

EpMaltes (e-fi-al'tez), n. [Gr., one who 
leaps upon, nightmare.] The nightmare. 
Ephippial (e-fip'jii-al), a. llelaliiig to an 
ephippium. 

Ephippinm(e-flp'pi-um), n. [Gr. ephippium, 
a saddle— epi, upon, and hippos, a horse.] 

A term applied to any saddle- shaped depres- 
sion or cavity, as the depre.ssion of the sphe- 
noid bone of man, or the cavity within the 
shell of the crustacean genus Daphnia in 
which the winter-eggs of tlie animal are 
produced. 

Ephod (e'fod), n. [ITeh.. from nphad, to 
gird on, to put on. ] In Jewish antiq. a species : 
of vestment worn by the JewLsli high-priest 
over the second tunic. It consisted of two 
main pieces, one covering tiie back, the 
other the breast and upper part of the body, 
fastened together on the shoulders by two 
onyx stones set in gold, on each of which , 
were engraved the names of six tribes ac- 
cording to their order. A girdle or band, of 
one piece with the ephod, fastened it to 
the body. Just above the girdle, in the; 
middle of the ephod, and Joined to it by . 
little gold chains, rested the sijuare breast- 
Ijlate with the Urim and Thummim. The 
epliod was originally intended to bo worn by 
the high -priest e.xclusively, hut a similar 
vestment of an inferior material seems to 
have been in common use in later times 
among the ordinary priests. 

Ephor (e'foi‘), n. [Gr. ep/wm, fromepAomu, 
to inspect— spi, on, over, and horao, to see, 
look.] One of five magistrates chosen by 
the ancient Spartans as a check on tiie regal 
power, and, according to some writers, on 
the senate. 

Eplioral (e'for-al), a. Of or belonging to an 
ancient Spartan ephor. 

Ephoralty (e'for-al-ti), n. The office or 
term of office of an ephor. 

Ephorus (e'fur-us), n. pi. Epliori (e'for-i). 
[L., from Gr, epAwros.] Same as Ephor. 
Ephyra (e'fl-ra), n. In zool the free-swim- 
ming or medusoid stage In the development 
of some Cmlenterata, as the llhizostomidEO. 
Epiblast (e'pi-blast), n. [Gr. eqii, upon, and 
blastos, a bud.] 1. In iot. a second cotyie- , 


ch, cAaiii; 6h, :Se. loo/i; 


yo; J,job; ft, IT. ton; ng, siiiy; : $H, f/ien; th, fliin; w, Trig; wh, wMg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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tlw), eonaistiitg of it small fci'iiiisverso • 
foHiid ou some grasses,-- !!. In imjstoL the 
upper of the two layera of cells the under 
liBitig the hypoblast, fonmiig the hlasto- 
dami. 

IpiMema (e-pi-lde ina), n. [(rf. fii«,_upon, 
find bleina, a wound] In but. the iniper- 
fectlv formed epidermis which supplies the 
plac€M)f the true epidermis in sulinierged 
plants and on the extremities of growing 
roots. . , 

Epic (e'pik). a. [I. epmis; Gr. cm/ras, tam 
epos, a word, that whicli is uttered in words, 
n song. ] In a lofty narrative style ; narrative ; 
heroic. An epic poem, otherwise called 
hernie, is a poem whicli nari’ates a story, 
real or fictitious or partly both, represent- 
ing, in an elevated style, some signal action 
or'-series of actions and events, usually the 
achievements of some distinguished hero. 
Of the Greek epics Homer’s Iliacl and 
Odyssey are the principal. The Mnekl of 
Virgil ' is tlie most distinguished Roman 
epic. Tasso’s Giermalemme JAhamta and 
Bante’s Bivina Cormnedia are the principal 
Italian epics. The greatest English epic 
poem is Milton’s Paradise Lost 


Tlie subject of the epic poem must be some one 
great, complex action. Tlie principal personages 
iiittst belong to the high places of the world, and 
must be grand and elevated in their ideas and in 
tlieir bearing. The measure must be of a sonorous 
dignity befitting the subject. The action is carried 
oh by a nii.xture of narrative, dialogue, and .soliloquy, 
ftrictly to express its main requisites, tlie epic poem 
treats of one great, complex action, in a grand style, 
and with fulness of detail. pr, Arnald. 


Epic (e'pilc), n. A narrative poem of elevated 
character, describing generally the exploits 
of heroes. See the adj active. 

Few European nations possess more tlian one real 
epic— soma great nations possess none. The Iliad, 
the Aneid,the Niebelungen Lied, tlie Jeru.salem De- 
livered, and Paradise Lost, these are the recognized 
epics of the world. Principal Skairp. 

Epical (cp'ik-al), a. Same as Epic. 

Epicalvx (e-pi-ka'liks), n. [Gr. e.pi, upon, 
and calyx (which see).] In hot. the outer 
caly.x ill phints with two calyces, formed 
either of sepals or bracts, as in mallow and 
potentilla, 

Epicaridan (e-pi-ka'ri-clan), n. [Gr. epi, 
upon, and /mris, a shrimp. ] One of a family 
of Isopodous crustaceans, which are parasi- 
tic upon shi'imps. 

Epicarp (e'pi-kiirp), n. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
fett’pos, fruit.] In hot. the outer skin of 
fruits, the fleshy substance or edible portion 
being termed the mcsocarp, and the inner 
portion the mdocclrp. See Enbocarp. 

Epicede, Epicedirmi (e'pi-sed, e-pi-se'di- 
nm), n. [Gr. epi, and kedos, trouble, sor- 
row.] A funeral song or discourse. 


And on the banks each cypress bow’d his head, 
To hear the swan sing her own epicedc. Browne, 


Epicedial, Epieedian (e-pi-se'di-al, e-pi- 
se' di-an), a. Of or pertaining to an epicede; 
elegiac; mournful. 

(Thtjc/frriffuasong (is) a song sung ere the corpse 
be buried. Cockeram. 


Epicene (o’pi-sen), a. [Gr. epikoinos, com- 
mon to anumber— epi, and k-oinos, common.] 
In gram, a term applied to nouns, which 
have but one form of gender, either the 
mascnUiiB or feminine, to indicate animals 
of both sexes; as, Gr, ois. Ii. ovis, a sheep, 
whether male or female. 


Not the male generation of critics, not the literary 
prigs epicene, not of decided sex the blues celestial. 

Pref. Wilson. 

Epioerastict (e'pi-se-ras"tik), a. [Gr. epi- 
kermtiJm, te mpering the humours— epi, and 
Mramiymi, to mix.] Lenient; assuaging. 
Epictoile, Epichillum (ep'i-kil, ep-i-kil'i- 
um), n. [Gr. epi, upon, and oheilos, a mar- 
gin, a lip.] In hot the label or terminal 
portion of the strangulated or articulated 
, lip of orchids, 

EpicMrema (e'pi-ld-re"ma), n. [Gr. epi- 
ckeirerna, an attempt, an attempted proof, 
.irow epicheired, to put one’s hand . to— epi, 
and cheir, the hand.] In logic and rhet 
" a syllogism having the truth o'f one or both 
of its premises confirmed hy a proposition 
annexed (called a prosyllogism), so that an 
abridged compound argument is formed; 
..as, all sin is dangerous; covetousness is 
sin (for it is a transgression of the law); 
therefore covetousness is dangerous. ‘For 
it is a transgression of the law’ is a pro- 
. syllogism, confirming the proposition that 
‘oovetonsness is sin.’ 

Eplcliual (e-pi-klfaal), «. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and M-iah, a . bed.] In ?;of. placed upon the 
disk or receptacle of a flower. ^ 


! Epicolic (e-pi-kol'ik), a. [Gr. epi, upon, find 
kiHon, the colon.] Xn med. relatin,g to that 
liai-t of tlie abdomen which is over the 
colon. 

Epicondyle (e-pi-kon'dil), w. [Gr. epi, upon, 
nnil kondylos, a condyle.] In amit. a name 
given to the protuberance on the oxtern.al 
siile of the distal end of the os humeri. 
Epicorollilie (e'pi-ko-rol"iin), a. [Gr. epi, 
upon, and K. corolla (which see). ] In hot in- 
serted upon the corolla. 

Epicranium (e-pi-kr.Vni-um), n. [Gr. epi, 
and kranion, the cranium.] In anat the 
tendinous expansion of the occipitu-frontalis 
muscle: applied also to the skin of tlie head, 
and to the whole of the soft parts ivliich 
form the scalp. 

Epictetiaii(e-pilc-te'shi-an),a. Pertaining to 
Epictetus, a Stoic philosopher in the time 
of the Roman emperor Domitian. 

Epicure (e'pi-kur), n. [After Epicurus, a 
Greek philosopher.] 1. Properly, a follower 
of Epicurus, who taught that ple,asure and 
pain are the chief good and evil, that peace 
of mind, based on meditation, is the origin 
of all good; his ethical system has been 
popularly misrepresented as being charac- 
terized by gross sensualism. Hence— 2. One 
devoted to sensual enjoyments; especially 
one who indulges in the luxuries of the 
table. [The word is now used only or chiefly 
in this sense.] 

Then fly false thane.s. 

And mingle ivith the English epicures. Shak. 

Syn. Voluptuary, sensualist, gourmand. 
Epicurean (e'pi-ku-re"an), a. [See Epicure.] 

1. Pertaining to Epicurus; as, the Epicurean 
philosophy or tenets.— 2. luxurious; given 
to luxury; contributing to the luxuries of 
the table. ■ 

Ejficitrean cooks 

Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite. Shak. 

Epicurean (e'pi-kii-re"an), n. 1. A follower 
of Epicurus. 

I know it, and smile, a hard-set smile, like a Stoic or 
like 

A wiser Epicurean^ and let the world have its way. 

Tennys'on. 

2. A man devoted to sensual pleasures or 
luxuries, especially to the luxuries of the 
table. 

Epicureanism (e'pi-ka-re"an-izm), n. At- 
tachment to the doctrines of Epicurus; the 
pi’lnciples or philosophical doctrines of 
Epicurus; attachment to or the practice of 
luxurious habits. 

Epicurism (e'pi-kur-izm), n. 1. The doc- 
trines of Epicurus.— 2. Luxury; sensual en- 
joyments; indulgence in gross pleasure; 
voluptuousness. 

Epicurism and lust 

Make it a tavern or a brothel. SJtak. 

Epieuxize (e'pirkur-iz)_, v.i. pret. & pp. epi- 
curized; ppr. epicurizing. 1. To profess 
the doctrines of Epicurus. — 2. To feed or 
indulge like an epicure; to riot; to feast. 
Fuller. 

Epicycle (e'pi-si-kl), n. [Gr, epi, sndkijklos, 
a, circle.] In the Ptolemaic system of astro- 
nomy, a little circle, whose centre moves 
round in the circumference of a greater 
circle; or a small circle, whose centre, being 
fixed in the deferent of a planet, is carried 
along with the deferent, and yet by its own 
peculiar motion carries the body of the 
planet fastened to it round its proper 
centre. 

Epicyclic (e-pi-sik'lik), a. Of or pertaining 
to an epicycle.— Epiegelie train, in mec/i. 
any train of gearing the axes of the wheels 
of which revolve around a common centre. 
The wheel at one end of such a train, if not 
those at both ends, is always concentric 
with the revolving frame. 

Efiicycloid (e-pi-si'kloid), n. [Or. epikyklo- 
eides—epi, upon, kyklos, a circle, and e idos, 
form.] In geom. a curve generated by the 
movement of a curve upon the convex or 
concave side of another fixed curve; speci- 
fically, the curve generated by the move- 
ment of a curve upon the convex side of an- 
other curve, that generated by the move- 
ment of a curve upon the concave side of a 
fixed emwe being called a hypocy eloid; more 
specifically, a curve generated by any point 
in the plane of a movable circle which rolls 
on the outside of the circumference of a 
fixed circle. The cun'’e that moves is the 
generating curve, the other being the base. 
The describing point is not necessarily in 
the ciroumierence of the generating curve, 
but may be anywhere in a radius or its pro- 
longation. . 

Epicycloidal (e'pLsi-klold'al), a. Pertain- 
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into circular. While the rev )• . I 
smaller wheel is taking 
whatever on its circumference 
a straight line, or will pass'-'^f®® 
through a diameter of the circle, 
ing eacli revolution. In practice, .montli, 
rod or other reciprocating part may 
tached to any point on the circumferenct''h 
the smaller wheel. 

Epidelctic, Epideictical (e-pi-dik'tik, e-pi- 
dik'tik-al), a. [Gr. epideiklikos, fit for dis- 
playing or showing off, from epideiknymi, 
to show forth— epi, anddeiknymi, to show.] 
Serving to display or show off ; specifically, 
applied by the Greeks to oratory of a 
rhetorical character, as enlogiums, declama- 
tions, Ac.; demonstrative. Written also 
Epidictic, Epidictical. 

He (Christ) would not work any epideiciic miracle 
at their bidding, any more than at the bidding of the 
tempter. Farrar. 

I admire his (Junius’) letters, as fine specimens of 
eloquence of tliat kind which the ancient rlietoricians 
denominated the rpriffrfri'. Dr. Kno.x. 

Epidemic, Epidemical (e-pi-dem'ik, e-pi- 
dem'ik-al), a. [Gr. epi, and demos, people.] 

1. Common to or affecting a whole iieople, 
or a great number in a community ; preva- 
lent; general; as, an epidemic disease is one 
which, Independent of local cause, seizes a 
great number of people at the same time or 
in the same season: used in distinction 
from endemic. 

The hint becomes the more significant from the 
marked similarity of the choiera-track of the present 
year to that which lias on former occasions been fol- 
lowed, after a twelvemonth’s interval, by a regular 
inva.sion of epidemic cholera. Sat. liev, 

2. Generally prevailing; affecting great 
numbers ; as, epidemic rage ; an epidemic 
evil. 

Whatever be the cause of this epidemic folly, it 
would be unjust to ascribe it to the freedom oi tile 
pre.ss. IVarburton. 

Epidemic (e-pi-dem'ik), n. An infectious 
or contagious disease which, arising from 
a -wide-spread cause, attacks many people at 
the same period and in the same country. 
Epidemical (e-pi-dem'lk-al), a. Same as 
Epidemic, 

Epidemically (e-pi-dem'ik-al-li), adv. In 
an epidemical manner. 

Epidemicalaess (e-pl-dem'ik-al-nes), n. 
State of being epidemic. [Rare.] 
Epidemiograpliy (e-pi-dem'i-og"ra-fl), n. 
[Gr. epi, upon, demos, people, and graipho, 
to write.] A treatise on or description of 
epidemic diseases. 

Epidemiological ( e - pi -de ' mi- o- lo j " ik-al ), 
a. Pertaining to epidemiology. 
Epidemiologist (e-pi-de'ini-oT'o-jist), n. One 
skilled in epidemiology. 

Epidemiology (e-pi-de'mi-ol"o-ji), n. [Gr. 
epi, demos, people, and logos, discourse.] 
The doctrine of or method of investigating 
epidemic diseases. 

Epidemy (e'pi-de-mi), n. A prevailing, 
common, or .general disease, not dependent 
on local causes, 

Epidendnim (e-pi-den'drum), n. [Or. epi, 
on, upon, and dendron, a tree— from their 
growing on trees.] A large genus of Ameri- 
can orchids, most of the species of which 
are epiphytic, growing on trees. There are 
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nient '"'bich^ granules of colour- 

,*, and an outer or horny layer, 
of minute scales, which are con- 
hg shed in the form of powder, 
Siist the name epidermitt is some- 
, , ,:rictod. Both layers are destitute 
itlng, and of ves.sels or nerves. 

It (the sitin of tlie negro) is more or less black ac- 
cording to tlio tiepcisitioii of tlie pigment . . . wliicli 
isi found in the common cells of the mneons layer of 
the epUkvm!.’!. anti not in special, pigment cells, 
wliilst tlie dermis of the negro is like tliat of the 
European. CoUingiucod. 

2. Ill 6ot. the cellular integument, or the 
exterior cellular coating of the leaf or .stem 
of a plant. It is a protection of the subja- 
cent parts from the effects of the atmo- 
sphere. 

Epidermoid (e-pi-derm'oid), a. [Gr. cpider- 
mis^ixuAeidos, resemblance.] Epidermatoid 
(which see). 

Epidermose (e-pi-dfer'inos), n. In chem. a 
sulistarice, consisting of carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, sulphur, arid oxygen, and re.sembl- 
ing conchiolin, which forms the basis of the 
epidermis of animals, of hail-, wool, silk, 
feathers, nails, claws, hoofs, horns, scales, 
t&a. The epithelium which coats the inter- 
nal cavities of the animal body is also simi- 
larly constituted, Tiie name was first given 
by Bouchardat to the few flocculi of libriu 
and albumen which resist solution when 
tliese substances are placed in water acid- 
ulated with liydrochloric acid. Called also 


Keratin. .See CoifCHlOLlN. 

Epidictic, Epidictical (e-pi-dik'tik, e-pi- 
dik'tik-al), a. .See Ei'Ideictio. 

Epididymis ( e-pi-duBi-mis ), n. [Gr. epi, 
upon, and didi/mos, a testicle. ] In anat. 
a small, oblong, vemiifoi’m, grayish body, 
lying along the superior margin of the tes- 
ticle. It is a canal formed by a union of all 
the seminiferous vessels folded several times 
upon themselves. 

Epidote (e'pi-ddt), n. [f’r., from Gr. epidi- 
dOmi, to give besides-— epi, over and above, 
and dtdurni, to give: so named from the en- 
largement of the base of the primary in 
some of the secondary foms.] A mineral 
of a green or gray colour, vitreous lustre, 
and partial ti’ansparenoy, a member of the 
garnet family. The primary form of the 
ciystals is a right rhomboidal prism. Epi- 
dote jiroper or arendalite is a lime and iron 
compound; zoisite is a lime epidote; pista- 
cite, raanganesian; allanite, cerium. 
Epidotic (e-pi-dot'ik), a. Pertaining to epi- 
dote, or containing it. 

Epigseous, Epigeous (e-pi-jehis), a. [Gr. 
epi(iaios~epi, upon, and ge, gaia, the earth.] 
In hot. growing on or close to the earth; as, 
epigmous plants. 

Epigastrial, Epigastric (e-pi-gas^tri-al, 
e-pi-gas'tnk); a. [Gr. epi, mA gaster, 
belly.] Pertaining to theupper and anterior 
, part of the abdomen ; as, the epigastric 
region; the epigastric arteries and veins. 
Epigastrium (e-pi-gas'tri-nm), n. [Gr. epi, 
sam gaster, the stomach.] The upper part 
of the abdomen. 

Epigastrocele ( o-pi-gas'trO-sel ), n. [ Gr. 
epi, upon, gaster, gastfos, belly, and jcele, 
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tumour.] In med, hernia of the stomach, 
or in tlie region of the stomach, whether 
formed by tli’e stomach or not. 

Epigeal (e-pi-je'al), a. Same as Epigamis. 
Epigee, Epigeuih ( e'pi-je, e-pi-je'um ), n. 
[See El'lG.®ou.s.] .Same as Perigee. 
Eplgene (o'pi-jen), a. [Gr. epi, and gmmntd, 
to begin to be.] 1. In geoL formed or ori- 
ginating on the surface of the earth: op- 
posed to hypogene; as, epigene rocks.— 2, In 
crystal, foreign; unnatural; unusual: said 
of forms of crystals not natural to the sub- 
stances ill which tliey are found. 
Epigenesis (e-pi-jen'es-is), n. [Gr. epi, and 
genesis, generation.] In physiol, tlie tlieory 
of gener.atioii in which tlie germ is lield to 
be actually created as well as expanded by 
virtue of the procr-eative powers of the 
parent. As aijjdied to jilants, this tlieory 
maintains that the embryo pre-exists iieitlier 
ill the ovary nor pollen, but is generated by 
the union of tlie fecundating principles of 
the male and female organs. 

Epigenesist (e-pi-jen'es-ist), n. One who 
.supports the theory of epigenesis. 
Epigenous (e-pij'en-us), a. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and gennau, to bring fortli.] In hot. grow- 
ing upon the surface of a part, as many 
fungi on the surface of leaves. 

EpiglOt (e'pi-glot), n. Same as Ejriglottis 
(\vhich see). 

Epiglottic (e-pi-glot'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to the epiglottis. 

Epiglottis (e-pi-glot'is), n. [Gr. epiglottis-- 
epi, upon, and glottis, the glottis.] In anat. 
a cartilaginous plate behind the tongue, 
which covers the glottis like a lid during tlie 
act of swallowing, and thus prevents foreign 
bodies from entering the larynx. 
Epigonation (e-pig'on-ii"ti-on), n. [Gr. 
upon, and gonu, gonatos, the knee.] A 
lozenge-shaped piece of some stiff material 
which forms part of the dress of bishops in 
the Greek Church while officiating. It hangs 
from the girdle on the right side as low as 
the knee, and is believed to represent the 
napkin with which our Saviour girded liim- 
self at the last supper. It has either a cross 
or the head of our Lord embroidered on it. 
A similar appendage is worn by the pope. 
Epigone (e-pig'o-nb), n. Same as Ejngmiium. 
Epigonium (e-pi-go'ni-um), n. [Gr. epi, 
and gone, the seed.] In hot. a membranous 
bag which incloses the conceptacle or spore- 
ease of a liverwort or scale-moss when 
young, which is ruptured as the capsule 
elongates. 

Epigram (e'pi-gram), n. [Gr. epigramma, 
inscription— epi, and gramma, a writing, 
from grapko, to write.] In a restricted 
sense, a sliort poem or piece in verse, which 
has only one subject, and finishes by a 
witty or ingenious turn of thought; in a 
general sense, an interesting thought repre- 
sented happily in a feiv words, whether 
v'erse or prose ; a pointed or antithetical 
saying. The term epigram was given by the 
Greeks to a poetical inscription placed upon 
a tomb or public monument, as upon the 
face of a temple or public arch, and was 
afterwards extended to every little piece 
of verse o.xpressing with precision a deli- 
cate or ingenious thought, as the pieces in 
the Greek anthology. In Koinan classical 
poetry' tlie term was somewhat indiscrimi- 
nately used to designate a short piece in 
verse, but the works of Catullus, and espe- 
cially the epigrams of Martial, contain a 
great number with the modern epigramma- 
tic character. 

From the time of Martial, indeed, the epigram 
came to be characterized gfcnerally by that peculiar 
point or sting which are now looked for in a French 
or English epigram; and the want of this in the old 
Greek compositions doubtless led some minds to think 
them tame and tasteless. The true or the best form 
of the early Greek epigram does not aiin at wit or 
seek to produce surprise. Lord Netwes. 

Epigra7ns are concise effusions of wit, generally 
satirical, expressed in a few* lines in verse: usually, 
the last line conveys some pointed allusion; as, for 
example, 

‘ Lucia thinks happiness consists in state; 

She weds an idiot, but she dines on plate.* 

W, Chambers, 

Epigramist, Epigrammist (e'pi-gram-ist). 
n. A writer of epigrams ; an epigramma- 
tist. [Rare.] 

The epigrammist (Martial) speaks the sense of 
their drunken principles. Jer. Taylor, 

Epigrammatic, Ejiigrammatical (e'pi- 
grara-mat"ik, e'pi-gram-mat"ik-al), a, 
1. Writing epigrams; dealing in epigrams; 
as, an epigram/matio poet.— 2, Suitable to 
epigrams; belonging to epigrams; like an 
epigram; antithetical; pointed; as, epigram- 
matic style or wit. 
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Titose remarkable poems have been nnctervalued 
by critics who have net nntierstood their nature. 
They liave no epjgraimnatic point. X/ttaaitaj. 

Eplgrammatieally(e'pi-gram-mat'dlc-al-li), 
flrfy. In an epigrammatic manner or style ; 
tersely and pointedly. 

Epigrammatist (e-pi-gram'mat-ist), n. One 
wlio eoniiioses epigrams or deals m them; 
as, Martiiil was a noted epigrammatist. 
‘Tile conceit of the epigrmmnaMst.’ Puller. 
Epigrammatise (e-pi-grauBmat-fe), ». t. To 
represent or express by epigraniB. 
Epigraph (e'pi-graf), n. [Gr, epigraphe—epi, 
and grapho, to write.] 1. In arckitcatural 
antiq. a ter.se inscription on a buildina:, 
torn)!, monument, statue, or tlie like, de- 
noting its use or appropriation, and some- 
times made part of its oriiameiittil de- 
tails, with which it is incorpiorated.— 2. In 
literature, a citation from sonie aiitlior, or 
a sentence framed for tlie piu'po.se, placed 
at the eonmiencement of a work, or at its 
separate divisioms; a motto. 

Leave here the pages witli long musing curled. 

And write me newBny future's 

New angel mine. M. JS. limem}!/'. 

Epigraphic (e-pi-grafrik), a. Of or per- 
tidniiig to, or consi.sting In an epigram or 
epigraph, or inscription upon a tomb, 
temple, monument, statue, and the like; of 
or pertaining to epigraphy. ‘The epigraphies 
adjuration ‘.Siste, viator.” Sat. Ilev.' ‘Epi- 
graphic skill.’ Sat. Itev. 

Epigraphies (e-pi-graf'iks), n. The sciencii 
of insca'iptinns. 

Epigraphist (e-pigTa-flst), n. One versed in 
epigraphy. ‘ Questions belonging rather ti ' 
the antiquary and the epigraphist’ Mure. 
Epigraphy (e-pig'ra-fl), n. The study or 
iniowledge of epi- 
graphs: that branch 
of knowledge which , 
deals with the de- 
ciphering and ex- 
planation of inscrip- 
tions. 

Epigynous (e-pi jTn- 
11.5), a. [Gr.(!pi,upoii, 
and gi/ii«, woman.] 
Epigynous Stamens of Iniof.groivingupon 
Philddc’.phns coranarius. the top of the OVary, 
or seeming to do 
so, as the corolla and stamens of the cran- 
berry. 

Epilepsy (e'pi-lep-si), n. [Gr. e-piUpsia, a. 
convulsive seizure, falling sickness--cpi, 
and lamhano, lepsomai, to take, to seize.] 
The falling sickness, so called because the 
patient falls suddenly to the ground; a dis- 
ease of the brain characterized by general 
muscular agitation, occasioned by clonic 
spasms, without sensation or consciousness, 
and commonly recurring at intervals. 
Epileptic, Epileptical (e-pi-lep'tik, e-pi- 
lep'tik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to or indicating 
eiiilepsy. 

A plague upon your vLsnge ! 

Smile you my speeches, as I were a fool? Shah, 

2. Affected with epilepsy; consisting of epi- 
lepsy. 

Epileptic (e-pi-lep'tik), n. 1. One affected 
with epilepsy.— 2. A medicine for the cure 
of epilepsy. 

Epileptiform (e-pi-lep'ti-form), a Resembl- 
ing epilepsy. 

Epileptold (e-pi-Iep'toid), a. Of or per- 
taining to epilepsy; resembling epilepsy; as, 
epileptoid symptoms. 

The pope after compiamms of a peculiar depress- 
ing sensation, was attacked by an epileptoid seizure. 

Scoistyian netvspaper, 

EpiloMum (e-pi-io'bi-um), n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and Mm, a pod.] The willow-herb, a genus . 
of plants, nat. order Onagraceas. The species 
are herbs or imder-shrubs with pink or pur- 
ple, rarely yellow, flowers, solitary in the 
axils of the leaves or in tenninal leafy spikes. 
The seeds are tipped with a pencil of sillry 
hairs, and ai'e contained in a long four-celled 
capsule. Tliere are more than fifty species 
scattered over the arctic and temperate 
regions of the world, ten of them being na- 
tives of Britain. 

Epilogic, Epilogical (e-pi-loj'ik, e-pi-Ioj'; le- 
al), a. Relating to or like an epilogue; epi- 
logistic. 

Epilogism (e-pil'o-jizm), n. [Gr. epilog Ls- 
mas, from epilagizomai, to reckon over— epi, 
and logos, a word, account.] Computation; 
enumeration. 

Epiloglstic (e-pil'o-jist'Tk), a. Pertaining 
to an epilogue; of the nature of an epilogue. 

These lines are an epilogisUc palinode to the last 
eleg'y. Milton. 
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EpilogiKe, I.’. i. Sitlimu-ise. 

Epilogxze, f’.A !k‘is Krii'njvm:. 

Epilogue (e'pi-log),/«. ft. eptlogm, from 
(jr epik}‘]os, conclusion, from epdego, to cun'- 
•ilurte— iwi, and to speak. J 1. InrAct. 

ii couelixsion; the (.‘losing pfirt of a disoonrae, 
in wliioli the principal matters are reoapitu~ 
latert,— 2. In the dranm, a speech or short 
ti.tem addressed to the spectators by one ot 
the actors, attor the conclusion of the play. 

A good play needs no ShaP. 

Euiloguise,’ Epilogize (e-pido-giz, j-pi'lo- 
To pronounce an epihxgue. wntten 
iil.so Epiloguize. 

The dances ended, the .spirit epiloffuises. 

StiiiV in MiiUn s Camus. 

Epiloguise, Epilogize (e-pl'lo-giz, e-pi'lt)- 
jiz), II. t To add to in the manner of an epi- 
logue. ‘The liii.igli of applause with which 
the clianniug' oixmpanioii of my new ac- 
fiuaintanoe xyas epilor/izing his happy rail- 
lery.’ StMdent, 1750. Written xilso JSpilo- 
guize. 

EpUogTilser, EpUoguizer (e-pi-Io-giz'er), 
n. One wlxo epilogitizes; a writer or speaker 
of epilogues. 

Go to, old lad, ’tis true that thou art wiser; 

Thou art not framed for an epilo^^zitsier. Headley. 

EpimaeMna (e'pi-ina-ki"ne), n. pi. A sub- 
family of slender-billed (teiiuirostral) birds 
of the family Upupidm, resembling the birds 
of paradise in the exceeding luxuriance and 
brilliancy of tlieir plumage. The genus 
Epimaohu.s (plume-bii-ds) is the type. The 
: superb plume-bird {E. magnus) of Kew 
Guinea is the best known species. Although 
tliebodyof this bird is byno means large, its 
plumage is so xvonderfully developed tiiat it 
measures nearly 4 feet from the beak to 
the extremity of the tail, the colours being 
of the most brilliant hues of scarlet, emerald, 
violet, and ultramarine. 

Epimera (e-pi-me'ra), n. pi. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and wri-on, thigh.]' In compar. anat. the 
lateral pieces of the dorsal arc of the somite 
of a cnistacean. 

Epimeral (e-pi-meTal), a. [Gr. opf, and 
' meros, a limb.] A term applied to tliat part 
, of the segment of an articulated animal 
which is above the joint of the limb. 
Epinglette (ep-in-glet'), n. [Fr.] An iron 
needle for piercing the cartridge of a piece 
of ordnance before priming. 

Epinicion (u-pi-ni'shi-on), n. fGr. epini- 
kion, irom epiniHios, belonging to victory— 
epi and uPce, victory.] A song of triumph; 
a pman. ‘A triumphal epim'don oh Hen- 
' gist’s massacre.’ 5C. Warton. [Rare.] 
EpiniMan (e-pi-ni'ki-aii), a. fSee Epini- 
CION.] Pertaining to or celebrating victory. 
Epinyctist (e-pi-nik'tfe), n. [Gr. epi, and 
‘ nux, nuMos, night. ] A pustule appearing in 
■ the niglit.orespecially troublesome atnight. 
Epioriiis, Epyornis (e-pi-orinis), n. [Gr. 
ciipys, lofty, and ornis, a bird.] See JSPr- 
■■■"ORNIS., ■ ■ 

Epipedometry (e-pi-ped-om'et-xl), n. [Gr. 
eptpedon, on the ground— epf, upon, peiion, 
tuegronnd.andrnfitroji.ineasure.] Themen- 
suration of figures standing on the same 
base. 

Epiperipheral (e'pi-pe-ri"fc-ral), a. [Gr. 

' epi, upon, and E. peripheral.] Situated or 
, ; orimnating upon the pei-iphery or external 
: :Surfa<3e of the body; specitioally, applied to 
feelings or sensations originating at the ends 
of nerves distributed on the outer surface; 
as, the sensation produced by touelxiiig an 
object with the finger is an epiperipheral 
sensation: opposed to eirfoperipfteraZ. ; 

. On comparine these three great orders of feeling's, 

; . 'we found that whereas the epiperipheral are relational 
, to a very great extent, iae. eiitopsriplurdl, and still 
more the central, have but small aptitudes for enter- 
ing into relations. H, Spencer. 

Epipetalous (o-pi-pet'ai-us), a. [Gr. epi, 
upon, and petalon, a leaf.] In tot. a term 
..applied to an organ of <a plant inserted: in 
<vr growing on the petal. 

Epiphany (e-pifa-ni), n. [Gr. epiphmeia, 
.appearance, from epipZiffliad, to appearr.-:dpi,. 

: upon, and phaino, to show.] l. An appear- 
: anee or a becoming manifest. ‘ An epic poet, 
.if ever such a ditlicult birth sliould make 
its epiphemy in Paris.' De Q,uincey.~'2,. A 
.Christian festival celebrated on the sixth 
: day of January, the twelfth dsiy after Christ- 
mas, in commemoration of the appearance 
:of our S,aviour to the magians or wise men 
: of the East, who came to adore Mm with 
presents ;, or . as others maintain, to com- 
memorate the appearance of the star to the 
magians, as the symbol of the manifestation 
of Christ to the Gentiles. Jerome and Chry- 



sostom take the Epiphany to be the day of 
our Saviour’s baptism, when a voice from 
lieaven declared, ‘This is my beloved Sou, 
in whom I am well pleased.’ 

Epiphegus (e-pi-fe'gus), n. [Gr. epri, upon, 
and phegos, the beech.] A genus of plaut,s, 
niit. order Orobaiichacea). There is but one 
specie,?, M virginiana, parasitical on the 
roots of beech-trees in the United States of 
America, where it is called heeeh-drops. It 
is a slender pmplish or yellowish-brown, 
nmoh-branched herb, with small and scat- 
tered scales for leaves. 

Epiphloeum (e-pi-lle'um), n, [Gr. epi, upon, 
and phloios, bark.] In hot. the layer of bark 
immediately below the epiderm; the cellu- 
lar integument of the hiirk. 

Epiphoiiem, Epiphonema (e-pifo-nera, e- 
l)ifd-iiS"ma), n. [Gr. epijiMnema, exclama- 
tion; epiphoneo, to cry out— epi, upon, and 
phoneo, to speak loud.] In rhet. an excla- 
matory sentence or striking reflection which 
suras up or concludes a discourse. 
Epiphora (e-pif'o-ra), ■«.. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
phero, to bear.] 1. In 7ned. watery eye; a 
disease in which the tears, from increased 
secretion, or some disease of the lachrymal 
passage, accumulate In front of the eye and 
trickle over the cheek.— 2. In rhet. the em- 
ifiiatic repetition of a word or series of words 
at the end of several sentences or stanzas. 
Epiphragm (e'pi-fram), n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
aiKl phragma, a division, from phrasso, to 
break.] 1. In hot. a membrane covering the 
mouth of the spore-ease of nm-mo,sses, so 
as to close it up. —2. In zool. the mem- 
branous or calcareous substance with which 
some pulmonate molluscs 
close up the aperture of 
their shells when theyre- 
■tire within to pass the 
winter. 

Epiphyllospermous (e-pi- 
fllTo-spOmrus), a. [Qr.epi, 
upon, phyllan, a leaf, and 
sperm®, seed.] In 6of. hear- 
ing their seeds or spores 
on the back of the leaves, 
as ferns. 

EpiphyllOPS (e-pif'il-ns or 
ep - i - fll 'Ins), a. [Gr. epi, p^rt of E piphyiio- 
upon, and pAj/ZZoW, a leaf.] spermous Frond. 

In hot. applied to anj'thing 

inserted or growing upon a leaf; as, an cpi- 

phylloiis peduncle. 

Epiphyseal, Epiphysial (e-pi-fiz'e-al, e-pi- 
fiz'l-al), a. [See Epiphysis.] Pertaining to 
or having the nature of an epiphysis. Prof. 
Owen. 

Epiphysis (e-pifi-sis), n. [Gr, epiphysis— 
epi, upon, and phyo, to grow.] In amt. any 
portion of a bone separated from the body 
of the bone. by. a cartilage whioh becomes 
converted into bone by age. 

The epiphyses of the feetos become the apophyses 
of tlie aduit. : : . DimglisQ7i. 

Epiphytal ( e-pif'it-al ), a. Pertaining to or 
having the nature of an epiphyte; epiphytic. 
Epiphyte (e'pi-fit), ii, [Gr. epi, upon, and 
phyton, a plant.] A plant growing upon 
another plant, adhering to its bark, and root- 
ing among the soil that occupies its surface, 
as a moss, lichen, fem, &c., but which does 
not, like a parasite, derive any nourishment 
fi-om the plant oii which it grows. Many 
orchidaceous plants are epiphytes. 
Epiphytic, Epiphytical (e-pi-fit'ilc, e-pi-flt'- 
ik-al), a. In 6of, pertaining to or having the 
nature of an epiplijfte. 

Epiphytically (e-pi-flt'ik-al-li), adv. In hot. 
after the manner of an epiphyte. 
Epiplerosis (e'pi-ple-r6"sis), n. [Gr. epi, 
and plgrdsis, repletion.] In pathol, exces- 
sive repletion; distension. 

Epiplexis (e-pi-pleks'is), ». [Gr. epi, upon, 
and pleko, . to. fold.] In rhet. a figure used 
when an elegant or gentle kind of upbraid- 
ing is employed to convince. 

Epiploce (e-piplo-seXM. [Gr. epiplolce, impli- 
cation— -epi, ■upon, and pZeiid, to fold. ] In rhet. 
a figure hy wMeh one aggravation or striking 
circumstance is added in due gradation to 
another; as, -He not only sparedhisenemies, 
but contiuned them in employment; not 
only Continued them, hut advanced them.’ 
Eplplooele (e-piplo-sel), n. [Gr. epiploMe 
—epiploon, the, caul, and Me, a tiunour.] 
In med. hernia of the epiploBn or omentum. 
Epiploic {e-pip-16'ik), a. [Gr. epiploon, the 
caxiL] Pertaining to the caul or omentum. 
Epiploon (e-pip'lo-on), n. [Gr. epiploon— 
epi upon, and plea, to swim.] The caul or 
omentum, a membranous expansion which 
floats upon the ihtestiiies. 


Epipl0SChe0C6le(e-pip-losTve-o-sCd), n. [Gr, 
epiploon, the omentum, oscheon, the scro- 
tum, and Me, a tumour. ] A hernia, in which 
the omentum descends into the scrotum. 
Epipodite (e-pip'o-dit), n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and pous, podos, foot.] In compar. anat. a 
process developed upon tlie liasal joint or 
‘protopodite ’ of some of the limbs of certain 
Crustacea. 

Epipodium (e-pi-p6'di-um), n. [See Ei-iPO- 
DITE.] 1. In hot. a disk formed of several 
knobs or glan ds. —2. In zool. a muscular lobe 
developed from the lateral and upper sur- 
faces of the foot of some molluscs. 

Epipolic (e-pi-pol'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
produced by epipolism or fluorescence.— 
Epix>olia disjmrsion, a term applied by Sir 
John Ilenscliel to the piienomena of tlie in- 
tei'ual dispersion of light along the surface, 
and even into the bulk of luminous bodies. 
Epipolism (e-pip'ol-izm), n. [Gr. epipoU, ti 
surface, from epi, on, and pelein, to l)e.,| 
Fluorescence (which see). 

Epipolized (e-pip'ol-izd), a. Affected or 
modified by tixe phenomena of epipolism; 
changed into an epipolic condition; as.epip- 
oUzed light. 

Epipterous (e-pip'ter-ns), a. [Gr. epi, upon, 
axid pteron, a xving.] In hot. a tenn applied 
to a fruit or seed which is furnished with a 
broad margin or wing where it terminates. 
Epirllizmis (e-pi-riz'us), a. [Gx*. epi upon, 
and rhiza, a root.] In hot. growing on a 
root. 

Epirrlieology (e-pi're-ol"o-ji), n. [Or. epir- 
rhoe, a flowing on, and logos, discourse.] 
That department of ixhysiological botany 
whicli treats of the effects of external agents 
upon living ixlants. 

Episcenium (e-pi-se'ni-um), n. [Gr. epi, 
xxpon, and s/rciie, a scene.] In ancient arch. 
the upper portion of the scene in the theatre. 
Episcopacy (e-pis'kO-pa-si), n. [L. episco- 
patus, from the Gr. episkopeo, to inspect- 
epi, and skopeo, to see. See Bishop. ] 

1. t Carefixl inspection; watch; (xversight.- 

2. Government of tlie Church by bishops; 
that form of ecclesiastical government in 
which diocesan bishops are established, as 
distinct from and superior to piiests or 
presbyters: goveniment of the Church by 
thi-ee distinct oi-ders of ministers— deacons, 
priests, and bishops. 

Episcopal (e-pis'kop-al), «. Belonging to or 
vested in bishops or prelates; oharacteristic 
of or pertaining to a bishop or hiishops; 
chai'acterized hy that form of ecclesiastical 
government to which bishops belong; as, 
episcopal jurisdiction; episcopal authority; 
Uie episcopal costume; fixe episcopal chxxruh. 
Episcopalian (e-pis'k6-pa"li-aii), a. Per- 
taining to bishops or goveimment by bishops; 
episcopal. 

Episcopalian (e-pis'ko-pa'Ti-an), n. One 
■who belongs to an episcopal church, or ad- 
hei'es to the episcopal form of church gov- 
ernment and discipline. 

Episcopalianism (e-pis'lxo-piV'li-an-lzm), n. 
The system of episcopal religion or govern- 
ment of the Church by bishops. 

Episcopally (e-pis'ko-pal-li), adv. By epis- 
copal authority; in an episcopal manner. 
‘To be cp'i,s'(;opaZZy ordained.’ Burnet. 
Episcopantt (e-i)is'ko-pant), n. A bishop. 
Milton. 

Episcopariant (e-pis'k6-pfi"ri-au), a. Epis- 
copal. ‘Episcopalian government.’ An- 
thony Wood. 

Episcopate (e-pis'k(j-p.at),5i. 1. A hisliopx'ic; 
the oftice and dignity of a bishop.- 2. The 
collective body of bishops. 

Episcopate (e-pis'ko-pat), v.i. prot. & pp. 
episeopated; ppr. episeopating. To act as a, 
bishop; to fill the office of a prelate. 

There he commits to the presbyters only full au- 
thority, both of feeding the flock and episeopating. 

Milton. 

Episcopicide (e-pis'ko-pi-ixid), n. [L. epis- 
oopus, a bishop, and ccedo, to kill.] The 
killing of a bishop. • 

Eplscopy t (e-pis'ko-pi), n. 1. Survey; super- : 
inteudence; search. ‘Tlie censoi-, in his 
momlepiscopy.' Jl/ZZton.— 2. Episcopacy. 

It was the universal doctrine of the Church for 
many ages ... that e/rnrffAy is the divine or apos- 
tolical institution. yer. Taylor. 

Episkeletal (e-pi-skel'e-tal), a. Same as 
Epaxial. 

Episodal (e-pi-sild'al), a. Same as Episodic. 
Episode (e'pi-so(.l), n. [Gr. epeisodion (t.o), 
an episode or interlude, from epeisodim, 
coming in besides, adventitious— epi, and 
eisodos, m entrance— eis, to, in, and hodos, 
a way.] 1 In poetry, a separate incident. 


■Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mSve; / tflbe, tub, bixll; oil, pound; ti. Sc. alntne; y, Sc. fey. 
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ston, <tr autiiin, introduced for the purpose 
of triviic; a ip-tiuter rari(ity to the events 
I’i-hited in tlie ]io(;jii; an incidental inuTati%'e 
nr dhi:iv.-.;;ion Kcparable fioni the main sub- 
ject, but naturally arising from it. 

• Faithfully adheriiKj to the truth which he does 
ufit suffer so much as on ornamental episode to inter- 
ruj.t-' Hixlitzni^ 

2. .4n incidfint or action more or less con- 
iit!ct«:d with a complete series of events; as, 
an t'pivifla of the war; an episode in one's 
life. 

Episodial (e-r>i-hdd'i-iil), n. Eclating to epi- 
sode; by wav of episode; episodic. 

Episodic, Episodical (e-pi-sod'ik, e-pi-sod'- 
ilv-al), a. J.’ertaining to an epi.sodo ; con- 
tained in nil episode or digression. 
Episodically (e-pi-sod'ik-al-U),ad». Byway 
of episode. 

A distant perspective of huniing Troy ini;;ht be 
thrown into a corner of the piece . . . episodically. 

Hurd, 

Epispastic (e-pi-spas'tik), ft. [Gr. epispas- 
tilm, from epUrpew, to draw.] In med. draw- 
ing; attracting tiro humours to the skin; 
exciting action in the skin; blistering. 
Epispastic (e-pi-spas'tik), n. An external 
application to the skin, -whicli produce.s a 
serous or puriform discharge by exciting in- 
flammation; a vesicatory; a 
blister. 

E|)ispem (e'pi-sp(’‘rm), •». 

[Gr. epi, upon, and sperma, 
a seed.] In hut. the testa or 
outer integument of a seed. 

The flgure sliows («) the 
epispenu, (h) the endopleu- 
ra, and (c) the endo.sperm. 

Epispermic (e-pi-aperm'ik), 

IT. In &o<. pertaining- to the Section of Seed, 

epmpevm.~E 2 iisi)ermiG em- 

bri/u, an embryo immediately covered by the 

episperin or proper integument, as in the 

kidney-bean. 

Episporangium(e'pi-spor-an"ji-um),w. [Gr. 
epi, upon, spom, seed, and angos, a vessel.] 
In hot an indusiuni overlying the spore- 
ciises of a fern, 

Epispore (e'pi-sp6i’), n. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
spord, seed.] In hot the outer integument 
of lichen spores, 

Epistaxis (e-pis-taks'ls), ?r. [Gr. epi upon, 
and staxis, a dropping,] Bleeding from the 
'Tiose. 

Episterna (e-pi-st£‘i’'na), n. pi [Gr. epi, 
upon, and stemoP, the breast-bone.] In 
emnpar. anat. the lateral pieces of the in- 
ferior or ventral are of the somite of a crus- 
tacean. 

Episternal (e-pi-stfir'nal), a. l. In anat. 
noting the trvo bones which form part of 
the sternuni, and are situated upon its su- 
perior and lateral part.— -2, Ineompar. anat. 
noting that portion of a segment of an ar- 
ticulate animal which lies external to the 
middle inferior pieces or sterna. 
Epistliotonos (e-pis-thot'on-os), n. [Gr. 
episthm, forward, and teinu, to stretch.] 
Same as IJmprosthntunos (which see). 
Epistilbite (e-])i-,stil'bit), n. [Gr. e.pi upon, 
and stilhite (winch see).] A -white translu- 
cent mineral, said to be the same as Meulan- 
(lUe. 

Epistle (e-pi,s'l), n. [L, epistola, Gr. epistoU, 
from epistelldyio send to— epi, on, and stello, 
to send. ] A writing, directed or sent, commu- 
nicating intelligonoe to a distant person; a 
letter; a letter missive: applied particularly 
in dignified discourse or in speaking of the 
letters of the apostles or of the ancients; as, 
the episites of Paul; the epfstfes of Pliny or 
of Cicero. 

Epistlet (fi-pisT), v.t. To mite; to commu- 
nicate by -writing or by epistle. ‘Thus much 
may be Milton. 

Epistlert (S-pisT-ir), n. l. A -writer of epis- 
tles. 

What needs the man to he so furious with the good 
old: epistler for saying the apostle's charge is general 
to alls Bp. Hall. 

2, One who reads the epistle in a church 
service; a sub-deacon. ‘The principal being 
assisted with the gospeller and epistler.’ 
Eecleaiastieal Constitutions and Canons. 
Epistolart (e-pis'to-ler), a. Epistolary. Sir 
T. More. 

Epistolary (e-pis'to-la-ri), a. 1. Pertaining 
to epistles or letters; suitable to letters and 
con’espoiidence; familiar; as, an epistolary 
style. ‘I ... write in loose epistolary 
-way.’ Dry den.— 2. Contained in letters'; 
carried on by letters. ‘A free epistolary 
correspondence.’ F, Jfason. 

Epistoler (e-pis'tol-fir), ?i. Same as Epistler. 
Epistolet (S-pis'tol-et), n. [Dim. from L. 


epistMla, an epi.stle. ] A short epistle or letter. 
[Kare.] 

You see thro’ my wicked intention of curtiiling this 
epistolet by the above device of large margin. ^ 

Epistolic, Epistolical (o-pi.s-tDl'ik, e-pis- 
tol'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to letters or 
epistles. — 2. Designating the inethofl of re- 
pre.seiitin,g ideas liy letters and words. 
Epistollst (e-pis'td-list) n. A writer of let- 
ters; a correspondent. [Karo.] 

James Howell fulfils all the requirements of a plea- 
sant letter-writer, anti way, less than most epistolists 
of his a}*e, dependent on his matter for the cliarm of 
his correspondence. Quart. Rev. 

Epistollze (e-pis'tol-iz), v.i. pret. & pp. epis- 
tolized; ppr. ejnstoUzing. To write epistles 
or letters, [liare.] 

Very, very tired J I began this epistle, having" been 
epiAiolizing all the morning'. Lamb. 

Epistolizer (e-pis'tol-iz-f:r), n. A -writer of 
epistle.s. 

EplStOlOgrapMc (e-pis'tol-o-graf'ik), a. Per- 
taining to tlie writing- of letter,s. — 
graphia characters or alphabet. Same as 
Demotic characters or alphabet. See De- 
motic. 

Epistolograpliy (S-pis'tol-og-"ra-fi), n. [Gr. 
epnstole, a letter, and grapho, to write.] Tlie 
art or practice of -writing- letters. 

Eplstoina, Epistome ( e-pis'to-ma, e'pi- 
.stom), n. [Gr. epi, upon, and stoma, month.] 
In nat. hist, (a) the space between the an- 
tenna! and the cavity of the mouth in crus- 
taceoms animals; (h) a valve -like organ 
which arches over the mouth in the order 
Phylactolamiata of the Polyzoa. 

Epistrophe (e-pis'tro-fl), n. [Gr. epistrophe— 
epi, upon, and strophe, a return.] In rhot. a 
figure in wliich several successive clauses 
or sentences end rvitli the same word or 
affirmation; as, ‘Are they Hebrews? So am 

1. Are they Israelites? So am I.’ 2 Cor. xi. 
22 . 

Epistylar (e'pi-stil-Or), a. Of or belonging 
to the epistyle.,— areiiation, the 
system in which columns support arclies 
instead of hoidzontal architraves and enta- 
Iilatures. 

Epistyle (e'pi-stil), n, [Gr. epi, upon, and 
stylos, a column.] In ancient arch, a terra 
used by the Greeks for what is now called 
the architrave, a massive piece of stone or 
wood laid Immediately on the abacus of the 
capital of a column or pillar. 

Epitaph (e'pi-taf), n. [Gr. epii, upon, and 
taphos or taphe, a burial, a grave, a toinl), 
from thapto, to bum, to bury, to inter; from 
root tapti; Skr. tap, to burn.] 1. An inscrip- 
tion on a tomb or monument in liono-ui' or 
memory of the dead. 

Can you look forward to the, honour of a deco- 
rated coffin, a splendid funeral, a towering- monu- 
ment— it may be, a lying epitaph ! IV, B. Sprapu/e. 

2. A brief descriptive sentence, in prose or 
verse, composed as if to be inscribed on a 
monument, as that on .Alexander: ‘Suflicit 
huic tumulus, cui non sufliceret orbis.’ 

One of the most pleasing epitaphs in genera! litera- 
ture is that by Pope on Gay: — 

'Of manner gentle, of affection mild, 

In wit a man, simplicity a child.' W. Chambers. 

Epitaph (e'pi-taf), v.t. To commemorate in 
au epitaph. [Bare.] 

‘ If I never deserve any better reinembr.ance,' he 
(Gabriel Harvey) exclaims, ‘ let me be epitapked the 
inventor of English hexaineter.s.' Craih. 

Epitaph (e'pi-taf), ®. i. To expi’ess one’s self 
in the manner of an epitaph. 

The Commons, in their speeches, epitaph upon 
him, as on that pope, ‘ lie lived as a wolfe, and died 
as a dogge.’ Bp, Hall. 

Epitaphian, EpitapMc (e-pi-taf 'i-an, e-pi- 
taf 'ik), a. Pertaining to an epitaph: of the 
nature of or serving as an epitaph, [Bare.] 
To imitate the noble Pericles in his epitaphian 
speech, stepping up after the battle to bewail the 
slain Servianus. Milton. 

Epltaphist (e'pi-taf-ist), n. A writer of 
epitaphs. 

Epitasis (e-pi'ta-sis), n. [Gr., a stretching, 
Increase m intensity— epf, and teino, to 
stretch.] In the ancient drama, that part 
•a'hich embraces the main action of a play, 
and leads on to the catastrophe: opposed to 
protasis. The terra has also sometimes been 
applied to that part of an oration which 
appeals to the passions.— 2. In logic, the 
consequent term of a proposition.— S. In 
med. the paroxysm or period of ^uoleiioe of 
a fever or a disease. 

Epithalamic (e'pi-thal-am"ik), a. Belating 
to or after the manner of an epithalamium. I 
Morth Brit. Rev. 


EPITOME 


Eplthalamitan. (C'pi-thal-ii"mi-um). n. [Or. 
epn'thalmnion—epi, upon, and tkalamos, a 
bed-chanilier.] A nuptial song or jh. . cm, in 
praise of a bride and bridegrofiin, .and pray- 
ing for their prosperity; a poem in honour 
of a iiewly-inanied pair. 

I m.mJe it lioth in form and matter to emul.ite the 
kind of poem wliich was called epithalamium, and 
(by the ancients) used to be sung when the bride was 
led into her chamber. B. yonson. 

Epitbalami'ze (e-pi-thal'a-mlz), v.i. To com- 
pose an epifclitdamium. 

Epithalamyt (e-pi-tlial'a-mi), n. An Angli- 
cized form of epithalamiuni (which .see). 

He sihew'cl us how for sins we ouj^ht to sigli, 

And how to siny Clirist's epithalamy, Chudleigh. 

Epitheca (e-pi-tlm'ka), n. [Gr, epi, upon, 
and thetcii, a sheath.] In nat. Mst, a con- 
tinuous layer surrouiidiiig the tliecfo in some 
corals. It is the external indication of 
talmliB, and is well seen in the Tubipono or 
organ-pipe corals. See Tabula. 

Epithelial (e-pi-the'li-al), a. Eclating or 
pertaining to tlie epithelium; as, epithelial 
cells or scales. 

Epithelium (e-pi-the'Ii-um), n. [Gr. epi, 
upon, and thelu, the nipple.] 1. In anat. a 
thin and delicate kind of cuticle, like that 
which covers the nipple; more specifloally, 
the cellular layer which lines the internal 
cavities and canals of the body, both closed 
and open, as the mouth, nose, respiratory- 
organs, blood-vessels, &o., and whicli is ana- 
logous to the cuticle of the outer surface. 
There are several varieties of epithelium. 
The epithelium lining the blood-vessels is 
called sometimes 2, In hot. an 
epidermis consisting of young thin-sided 
cells, lined with homogeneous transparent 
colourless sap. 

Epithem (e'pi-them), n. [Gr. epithema—epi, 
and tithemi, to place.] In phar, a kind of 
fomentation or poultice, to be applied ex- 
tenially tostrengtlienthepart; any external 
topical application, except ointments and 
plasters. 

Epithet (e'pi-thet), n. [Gr. epithetm, a name 
added, from epi, upon, and tithSmi, to place.] 
1. An adjective e.xpressing some real luality 
of the thing to whieh it is applied, or an attri- 
butive expressing- some quality ascribed to 
it, as a verdant lawn, a brilliant appearance, 
a just man, an accurate description, where 
verdant, brilliant, just, accurate, are epi- 
thets expres.sing some quality in the nouns 
to which tliey are joined.— 2. Any rvord im- 
plying aquality applied to a person or thing. 

The character of Bajazet ... is strongly expressed 
in his .suniame of Ilcleriiii, or the lightning; and he . 
might glory in an epithet which was drawn from the 
fiery ener.gy of his soul and the rapidity of life dc' 
-Structive march. Gibbon. , 

Epithet (e'pi-thet), v.t. To entitle;, to de- 
scribe by epithets. ‘Hever -tvas a town 
better epit/icled.’ SirH. Wotton. [Bai’e.] 
Epithetic, Epithetical (e-pi-tliet'ik, e-pi- 
thet'ik-al), a. Bertaining to an epithet or 
epithets; containing or consisting of epi- 
thets; ahounding with epithets; character- 
ized hy strong epithets; as, the style is too 
epithetic. 

Some, Milton-niad (an affectation 
Glean'd up from college education). 

Approve no verse but tliat whicli flows 
la epithetic measur’d prose. Lloyd. . 

The principal made his way to the bar; whither 
Sam, after bandying c. few epUheiical remarks with 
Mr. Smouch, followed at once. Hickens. 

Epitheton (e-pi'the-ton), 7i. [Gr. See Epi- 
thet.] An epithet. 

I apokeit, tender juvenal, asacongruente/i’f/iefei, 
appertaining to tliy young days, whicli we may 
nominate tender. Skak. 

Epith-umetic,] Epithumeticalt (e'pi-thu- 
met"ik, e'pi-th-u-niet"il{-al), a. [Qv.epithuiyy 
wieti/cos, from cpit/iM(2/))neo, to set one’s heart 
upon a thing— epi, upon, and tM((y)inos, 
mind.] Inclined to lust; pertaining to the , 
animal passion. 

The heart and parts which God requires are divided 
Itom the inlevior and epithumeilcal organs. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Epitithldes (e-pi-tith'i-dSz), n.pl. [Gr. epi- 
tithetni, to place upon— upon, and 
tithemi, to place.] In arch, the croivn or 
upper mouldings of an entablature. 
Epitomator (e-pit'dm-at-6r), n. An epi- 
tomizer. [Bare.] 

This elementary blunder of the dean, corrected by 
none, is repeated by nearly all his epitomatars, ex- 
positors, and imitators. Sir fV. Hamilton. 

Epitome (e-pi'to-mi), n. [Gr. epitome, from 
dpi, upon, and tome, a cutting, from iemno, ■ 
to cut.] 1. An ahridgmeiit ; a brief suin- 
mai-y or abstract of any book or wilting; a 
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cosiii'tiiuliuiii contiiiiiiug the substance or 
mntterg of fi Ijbfrk. 

Epifames ate helpful to the memory. ■ li'clhK. 
Ili.-neo- -J. Fig. anything which represents 
another or others, in a coinleiiseil form. 

A man so varioits, that he .seem'd to be 

Not One, hut til! niaiikiiid's epitome. Drydcn. 

The Church of .St. Mark's itself, h,annotiious as its 
structure may .at first sight appear, is an epitome (if 
the changes of Venetian architecture frotu the tcntli 
to the nineteenth century. Rics/eiit. 

—Ahi-klametit, Cnmpenclmm, Epitome, Ah- 
iitmet 'iilee under ABitiDGittENl’. 

Epitomist (c-pi'tom-ist), n. An epitoraizer. 
Epitomize (e-pi'tom-iz). v.t pret. & pp. 
cpiUnnized; ppr. cpUomizin/j. 1. io shorten 
or alirulge, as ft writing or disenurse; to 
abstract, "in a summary, the principal mnt- 
ter.s of; to contract into a narrower com- 
pass. ‘The author they cite and epitom- 
ize.' ]k)i/le.—-2.j To diminish, as by cutting 
olf soniethiilg; to curtail. 

rVe have epitomized many words to the detriment 
of our tongue. ' Addison. 

Syn. To abrid,ge, reduce, abstract, condense, 
summarize. 

Epitomize (e-pi'tom-Iz), a.i. To make epi- 
tomes or abstracts. Pecipson. 

Epitomizer (e-pi'tora-iz-er), n. One who 
abridges: a writer of an epitome. 

Epitrite (e'pi-trit), n. [Or. epitritos, contain- 
ing au integer and one-tlurd—epf, upon, and 
tritos, third.] In pros, a foot consisting of 
three long syllables and one short one, and 
deuoiuinated first, second, third, or fourth 
eipiti'ite, acconling as the short syllable Is 
the Ih'st, second, third, or fourth; as, salu- 
tantes, oonoltatl, intercalans, incantarfi. 
EpitroclioM{e-pi-tr6k'oid), n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
trochos, a wheel, and cidos, resemblance.] 
In geum. the curve traced by a point in the 
plane of a circle which rolls ou the convex 
side of a fixed circle. The curve thus gene- 
rated belongs to the family of roulettes, 
and becomes an epicycloid when the gene- 
rating point is in the circumference of the 
rolling circle. Brmcle. 

Epltrope (e-pitTo-pe), n. [Gr. epitropH, from 
epitrepO, to turn over, to yield, to permit—- 
epi, and trep5, to turn.] In rhet. concession; 
a figure by which one thing is granted, with 
a view to obtain an advantage; as, I admit 
all tlii.? may be true, but what is this to the 
puipose? I concede the fact, but it over- 
throws your own argument. 

Epizeuxis (e-pi-zuks''is), n. [Gr., a fastening 
together, from epizeugnymi, to join to— 
epi, upon, and zeugnymi, to Join.] In rhet 
a flgui'e by which a word is repeated with 
vehemence; as, You, you, Antony, impelled 
Caisar upon the civil war. 

Epizoan (e-pi-z6'an), n. Same as Epizoon 
(which see). 

Epizoon (e-pi-zo'on), n. pi. Epizoa (e-pi- 
zo'a.). [Gr. epf, upon, and zidoji, animal.] A 
term applied to those parasitic animals 
which live upon the bodies of other animals. 
The Epizoa wiiich infest man may be divided 
into two groups: (a) those which live upon 
the surface of the skin, and (6) those which 
live in the skin. To the first belong fleas, 
lice, bugs, ticks, &c. ; to the second the Itch- 
inseot or Sarcoptes scabiei, the follicle-mite 
or Deinijclez folliculorum, &c. The Epizoa 
infesting fish, as the Paudanis, xvliich is 



Epizoa.— I, Lerniacerna spratti, and (s) Sprat infested 
with it. 3, I’andarus bicolor. 


found on the shark, and the Lerniaeerm 
spratti, on the sprat, belong to the inferior 
Crustacea. 

Epizootic (epi-zo-ot"ik), a. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and zGon, animal,] l. Pertaining to an 
epizoon or the epizoa. — 2.t In yeol. ooutaiu- 
ing fossil remains; said of moimtaius, rocks, 
formations, and the like. 

Epfsaeiic mountains are of secondary formation. 

_ , Kit'Wan. 

, S. The term applied to diseases prevalent 
among the lower animals; corresponding to 
^ epidemic among men. See the noun. 


Epizootic, Epizooty (e'pi-z6-ot"ik, e-pi-zo- 
o-ti), 'it. A murrain or pestilence among 
animals. It dilfers from enzootic in not 
being confined to a district hut prevailing 
at the same time over considerable tracts 
of country, and from epidemic in affecting 
the lower animals and not human beings. 
Foot-and-mouth disease, pleuro-piieumonia, 
&c., are examples of epizootics. 

Eplicate (e'pli-kat), a. [L. c for ex, priv,, 
and folded.] In hot. not plaited. 

Epoch, (e'pok), n. [L. epoeha; Gr. epoehe, re- 
tention, delay, stop, from epeeha, to hold 
bacli:, to uihibit — ryd.upon.andec/to, to hold. ] 

1. In ehron. a fixed point of time, from which 
succeeding years are numbered ; a point 
from which computation of years begins; 
any fixed time or period; era; date; as, the 
exodus from Egypt and the Babylonish cap- 
tivity are remarkable epochs in the history 
of the Jews. 

The fifteenth century was the unhappy epoch of 
military e.stablishments in time of peace. Maiiison. 

2. In astron. (a) the date at which a planet 
or other hetiveiily body has a given position. 
(b) All arbitrary fixed date, for xvhich the 
elements used in coniputing the place of a 
planet or other heav'enly body at any otlier 
date are given. Goodrich. 

Epoeha (e'pok-a), n. An epoch. 

The second day of July, 1776, will be the most me- : 
morable epocka in the history of America. Adams, 

Epochal (e'pok-al), a. Belonging to an epoch; 
of the nature of au epoch. ‘ Epochal points.’ 
Shedd. 

Epode (e'pod), n. [Gr. epode—epi, upon, and 
ode, a song, an ode. See Ode.] In lyric 
poetry, (a) the third or last piart of the ode; 
that which follows the strophe and anti- 
strophe, the ancient ode being divided into 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode. 

•Strophe, antistrophe, or epode . . . were a kind of 
stanza framed only for the music. Milton. 

(6) A species of lyric poem invented by 
Ai'chiloehus, in ivTiich a longer verse is fol- 
lowed by a shorter one; as, the Epiodes of 
Horace. This does not include the elegiac 
distich. 

Epodic (e-pod'ik), a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling an epode. 

Eponym, Eponyme (e'po-nlm), n. [Gr. epH, 
upon, iind onoma, a name.] 1. A surname. 

2. A name of a place or people derived from 
that of a person— 3. A name of a mythical 
personage called into existence to account 
for the name of a country or people; thus, 
itedus, Romulus, Bnittis, Scota, the names 
of imaginary persons invented to account 
for Italy, Rome, Britain, Scotland, are epo- 
nyms. See Mtth. 

Eponyinic, Eponymous (e-pon-im'ik, 
e-pon'i-mus), a. Of or relating to or con- 
nected with an eponym. 

Every country, every autonomous town, nay even 
many a hamlet, thus had its eponymous hero. Cox. 

The traditions are j^enerally vague and obscure, 
and the personag’es whose names are associated with 
these sites imve often only a luythicai, or, to speak 
technically, an eponymte existence. This conveni- 
ent phrase is Used to convey the siig’gestion that a 
personal name has been evolved by popular specu- 
lation to account for some geographical name, the 
true meaning of which has not been understood. 

Isaac Tay/oy. 

Epopee, Epopoeia (e-po-pe', e-po-pS'ya), n. 
[Fr. epopGe; Gr. epopovia—epos, a word, au 
epic poem, and pofed, to make.] 1. An epic 
poem. — 2. The history, action, or fable, 
which makes the subject of an epic poem. 
Epos (e'pos), n. [Gr. epos.] An epic poem, or 
its fable or subject; an epopee; epic poetry. 

The early epos of Greece is represented by the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, Hesiod and. the Homeric hymns; 
also by some fragments of the ‘Cyclic’ poets. 

Pi'of. yebb. 

Epotation (e-po-ta'shon), n. [L. epoto, to 
quaff.] A drinldng or diinking out. [Rare.] 

When drunkenness reigns, the devil is at war with 
man, and the epoiation of dumb liquor damns him. 

Feltha?n. 

Epping-R-unt (ep'ing-hunt), n. The Easter 
stag-hunt which takes place at Epping 
Forest in Essex for the amusement of 
London sportsmen. 

Eprouvette (a-pro-vet), ra. fFr.,from JproM- 
ver, to try, to assay, from Fr. prouver, L. 
prdbare, to try.] An instrument for as- 
certaining the eicplosive force of gunpowder, 
or for comparing the strengths of different 
kinds of gunpowder. 

Epsom-sal'fc (ep'suni-siilt), n. The sulphate 
of magnesia, a cathartic producing watery 
discharges, This medicine was so named 
from its being formerly procured by boiling 
doxvn the mineral water of Epsom, but it is 
now prepared from sea-water. 


Epulary (e'p-u-la-ri), a. [L. epularm, from 
epulum, a feast.] Pertaining to a feast or 
banquet. [Rare.] 

Epulationi (e-pu-la'shon), n. [L. epulatio, 
from epxdor, to feast. ] A feasting or feast. 

He {Epicurus) was contented with bread and water, 
and when he would dine wath Jove, and pretend unto 
epulation, he desired no other addition than a piece 
of Cytheridian cheese. Sir 7 \ Browne. 

Epulis (e-pfi'lis), n. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
o\da, the gums,] A tubercle on the gums, 
sometimes ending in cancer. 

Epulose t (e'pu-los), a. [L. epulum, a feast] 
Feasting to excess. 

Epulosity t (e-pu-los'i-ti), n. A feasting to 
excess. 

Epulotic (e-pu-lot'ik), a. [Gr. epoulutikos, 
from epoidoo, to heal, to cicatrize — 
upon, and oule, a cicatrix, oulo, to be sound, 
oulos, whole.] Healing; cicatrizing, 
Epulotic (e-pu-lot'ik), n. A medicament 
or application which tends to dry, cicatrize, 
and heal wounds or ulcers, to repress fun- 
gous flesh, and dispose the parts to recover 
soundness. ‘Ointment of tutty and such 
like epuloticks,' Wiseman. 

Epuration (e-pur-a'shon), «. [L, e, intens,, 
and puro, puratum, to purify, from purus^ 
pure.] The act of purifying. 

Epure (a-piir), n. [Fr., said to be from 
imre, exact.] In arch, the plan of a build- 
ing, or part of a building, traced on a wall 
or on a horizontal surface, on the same scale 
as that of the work to be constructed. 
Epyornis. See iEpvoKNis. 
Eciuabillty(e-kwa-biTi-ti),'/i. [See E quable.] 
The condition or quality of being equable; 
continued equality; evenness or uniformity; 
as, the equability oi the velocity of the blood: 
the equability of the temperature of the 
air; the equability of the mind. ‘ A certain 
equability or evenness of behaviour.’ Spec- 
tator. 

For the celestial bodies, the eguability and con- 
stancy of their motions argue them ordained by 
wisdom. , Ray. 

Eoluable (e'kwa-bl), a. [L. cequabilis, from 
cttquo, to make equal, from aiquus, equal] 

1. Characterized by uniformity, invariable- 
ness, or evenness; equal and uniform at all 
times; uniform in action or intensity; not 
varying; steady; as, an equable temper; an 
equable motion continues the same in degree 
of velocity, neither accelerated nor retarded. 

His spirits do not seem to have been high, but they 
were singularly equable. Macaulay. 

2. Even; smooth; having a uniform surface 
or form; as, an equable globe or plain. ,, 

He would have tlie vast body of a planet to be as 
elegant and round as a factitioms globe represents it; 
to be every wliere smooth and equable, and as plain , 
as Elysian fields. Bentley. 

Ectuableness (eTcwui-bl-nes), n. State of 
being equable. 

Eqtuably (e'kwa-bli), adu. In an equable 
manner; with continued uniformity; evenly; 
as, equably accelerated or retarded motion, 
that is, when the motion is increased or 
decreased by equal quantities or degrees in 
equal times. ‘Bodies move equably in con- 
centric circles.’ Quoted by Latham. 

Eijiial (e'kwal), a. [L. mqualis, from eequo, 
to make equal, from aiquus, equal— referred 
to same root as Skr. eica, one, the same, ] 1, The 
same in magnitude or dimensions, value,, 
qualities, degree, and the like; neither infe- 
rior nor superior, greater nor less, better nor 
worse; as, an equal quantity of land; a 
house of equal size; a person of equal bulk; 
equal angles; two commodities of equal 
value; men of equal rank; bodies of equal 
hardness or softness; two motions of equal 
velocity. ‘All men are created eguffll’ Jef- 
ferson. 

Thou therefore also taste, that lot 
May join us, equal '^oy, as eqtial love. Mitian. 

2. Even; uniform; not variable; as, an equal 
mind. ‘An egwaj temper.’ Dryden. 

Ye say, The way of the Lord is not equal. 

Ezek. xviii. 23. 

3. Being in just relation or proportion. 

‘ Commendations equal to your merit. ‘ Dry- 
den.— i. Impartial; neutral; not biassed. 

Equal and unconcerned, I look on all. Dryden. 

6. Of the same interest or concern; of like 
moment or importance. 

They who are not disposed to receive them may 
let them alone or reject them; it is equal to me. 

. Cheyne. 

6. Just; equitable; not unduly favourable 
to any party; as, the terms and conditions 
of the contract are equal; equal laws. 

Therefore was it equal that man, which was en- 
dued with reason and high understanding, should 
show thankfulness. Bp. Coverdaie. 
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7 . Uciiit; I’ll tlio tonus; tiiijnyiiiu' the 
HUiao 111- «iiiii!;ir l)<:iic(it 3 . 

Tiif-y mrirle the niarried, orphans, widows, yea, and 
the liijed also, in spoiis witli them -elvc:.. 

Macc.il.ei". viii. 33. 

8. Adeiinato; having ctimpeteiit power, 
ability, or nieans; as, the ship is not equal 
to lnT antagonist: the army was not equal 
to ilie contest; we are not equal to the 
imdortuking. 

The Scots tnisted not tlieir own numbers as equal 
to tlglit with tlie English. Clarendon, 

Equal vfiiwH, in mum'fi,an .assortment of male 
or of female voices, not, however, necessarily 
of iike register or compass, thoug-h the term 
should bo restricted to voices of similar 
range.— SVN. Even, equable, uniform, un- 
varying, adequate, proportionate, commen- 
surate, fair, just, equitable. 

Equal (e'kwalX n. 1. One not inferior or supe- 
rior to another; a person having the same 
or a Bimilar age, rank, .station, office, talents, 
strength, Ac. 

d'liose wiio were once liis equals, envy and defame 
him. Addison. 

It ^yas thou, a man my equai^ my guide. Iv. 13. 

2.f Tiie state of being equal; equality, 

Thou that preMim'st to weigh the world a.new*, 

And all things to an eqiuxl to restore. Spenser. 

Equal (e'lnviil), (’.f. pret. & pp. equalled; 
ppr, cquallimj. 1. To make equal; to m.ake 
of tlie same qtuintity, dimensions, or qua- 
lity; to cause to be connnensurate with or 
unaiUTiasaed by ; to equalize ; hence, to 
regard as equals; to ciunpare. — 2. To he 
eqital to; to lie adequate to; to be commen- 
surate witii. ‘ Did but my fortunes equal my 
desires.’ Shale. 

One whose all not equals Edw.ard’s moiety. Shak. 

To rise to the same st.ate, i-ank, estimation, 
or oxcellence with; to become equal to; as, 
few commanders cgManVellington in fame. 
Wluit delights can equal those 
Tliat stir the spirit's inner deeps? Tennysoft. 

4. To make equivalent to; to recompense 
fi'-ily: to answer in full proportion. 

Slie SDiiglit .Sichetis througli the sliady grove, 

Who answer'd .ail her cares, and equall'd all lierlove. 

Drydcn. 

Equal t (o'kwal), v.L To be equal; to match. 

1 tliink we are .a body strong enougli. 

Even as we are, to equal with tlie king. Shale. 

Equal -aqual (S'kwal-a-kwal), a. Alike. 
[.Scotch.] 

Equal-aqual (e1cwal-a-kwal),w. i. To baLanee 
accounts ; to make one thing equal to 
another. [Scotch.] 

If I pay doiit to other folk, I think tliey suld pay it 
to me— tliat equals aquae’s. Sir IV. Scott. 

Equalltarian (e-kwal-i-ta'ri-an), n. One 
who believes in or maintains certain opinions 
regarding equality. 

Equality (e-kwol'i-ti), n. [L. mquaUtas, from 
ifqiialts. .See Equal.] l. The state of being 
equal; likeness in magnitude or dimensions, 
value, qualities, degree, and the like; the 
state of being neither superior nor inferior, 
greater nor les.s, better nor worse; as, the 
eqva/.ity of men in the scale of being; the 
equality of nobles of the same rank; an 
equality of rights. 

Kquality of two domestic powers 
Breeds scrupulous faction. Shalt, 

As it may be pre.sumecl that in the supposed state 
of imture mm obey no law but their own will, mid as 
it is admitted th.at they are unequal in .strength .and 
gt-niuh', liow siiould there be any tnatiiral ? 

The end of civil society, then, is not to pres'erve the 
natural equality, for there is none, but to remedy the 
want of it, so far as may be done. T, H. Dyer. 

% Evenness; uniformity; sainenes-s in state 
or continued com'se; as, an equality of tem- 
per or con.stitution.— 3. .Evenness; plain- 
ness; uniformity; as, &n equality of surface. 

4. In«iaf/i. a comparison of two quantities 
which are in effect equal, though diffei'ently 
e.vpressed or represented. It is usually de- 
noted by two parallel lines, = ; thus 3 a: -f- 
A y - 20; that is, 3 x added to 4 2 / are equal 
to 20. —iJafici of equality, the, ratio of two 
equal quantities. 

Equalization (e'kwal-iz-a"shon), m. The 
act of equalizing, or state of being equal- 
ized. - 

Making the major part of the inhabitants believe 
that their ease, ;uid their satisfaction, and their equal- 
izaiian with tlie rest of their fellow-subjects of .Ire- 
land, are things adverse to the principle.s of tliat con- 
nection.: Burke. 

Equalize (G'kwal-iz), u t pret. & pp. ef/wal- 
ized ; ■yyv. equalizing. 1. To make equal; 
to cause to be equal in amount or degree 
as compared; as, to eijiiaffec accounts; to 
. .egtffflh'ze burdens or taxes. 
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One poor moment can sufiicc 

To equalise the lofty and the low, iVordsTvc-rth. 

No system of education will completely equalise 
naturaf powers. tVhately. 

2. t To represent as equal ; to place on a 
level with. ‘The Virgin they do at .least 
eq-imlize to Chnst.' /f. ji/ore.— 3.t To 
be equal to; to equal. 

It could not equalise the hundredth part 

Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart 

IValler. 

Equalizer (e'kwal-iz-er), n. He who or that 
wdneh equalizes or makes equal; an adjuster; 
u leveller. 

We find this digester of codes, amenderof laws, 
destroyer of feudality, equaliser of public burdens, 
izc., permitting, if lie did not perpetrate, one of tlie 
most atrocious acts of oiipressioii. Brougham. 

Islam, like any great Faith, and insight into the 
essence of man, is a perfect equaliser of men. 

Carlyle. 

Equally (elcwal-li), adv. 1. In the same de- 
gree with another; alike; as, to be equally 
ta.xed; to he equally virtuous or vicious; to 
lie equally impiatient, hungry, thirsty, swift, 
or slow; to be equally furnished.— 2. In 
eiiual share.s or proportions; as, the estate 
is to he equally divided among the heirs. — 

3. Impartially; with equal justice. 

We do require them of you, so to use them, 

As we shall find their merits and our safety 
May equally determine. Shak. 

Equalness (e'kwal-nes), w. 1. A state of 
being equal; equality. 

Let me lament , . . that our stars 
Unreconcileable should have divided 
Our equainess to this. Shak. 

2 . Evenness; imifonnity; as, the equalness 
of a surface. 

Eqtxals-aquals (e'kwalz-a-kwalz), ade. In 
an equal manner. [Scotch.] 

Equangiilar (e-kwang'gu-16r), a. [L. cequiw, 
equal, and angulus, angle.] Having equal 
angles; equiangular. [Rare.] 

Equanimity (e-kwa-nim'i-ti), n. [L. mqiia- 
nimitas — cequus, equal, even, and animus, 
mind. See Animate.] Evenness of mind; 
that calm temper or firmness of mind which 
is not easily elated or depressed, which sus- 
tains prosperity without excessive joy, and 
adversity without violent agitation of the 
passions or depression of spirits. 

This watch over a man’s self, and command of liis 
temper, I take to be the greatest of human perfec- 
tions. . . . I do not know how to express this habit 
of mind, except you will let me call it equanimity. 

Tatler. 

Equanimoust (e-kwan'i-raus), a. Of .an even, 
composed frame of mind; of a steady tem- 
per; not easily elated or depressed. ‘ Out 
of equanimous civility to his many worthy ; 
friends.’ Etkmi BasiliJee. \ 

Eq,uant(e'kwant),w. ['Evommquam, mquan- \ 
tis, pres. part, of L. esquo, to make level or 
equal, from equal.] In the Ptolemaic 

system of astronomy, an imaginaiy circle 
used for determining the motions of the 
planets. 

Equate (e-kwat'), n.t. pret. & equated; 
ppr. equating. [L. cequa, mquatmn, to make 
level or equal, from cequus, level, equal.] 
To make equal; to reduce to an average; 
to make such correction or allowance in as 
will reduce to a common standard of com- 
parison, or ivill bring to a true result j as, to 
equate pajinents; to equate observations in 
astronomy. 

Equation (e-kwa'shon),n. [L. eequatw, from 
mquo, to make equal or level.] l.f -A. making 
equal, or an equal division; equality. 

Again the golden day re,5timed its right, . 

And ruled in just rynaSiwj with the night. Rmae. 

2. In alg. a proposition asserting the equa- 
lity of two quantities, and expressed by Qie 
sign = between them; or an expression of 
the same quantity in two dissimilar terms, 
but of equal value; as, 3 s. = 36 tf. or a; = 6 -f- 
m - r. In the latter case a; is equal to b 
added to m, with r subtracted, and the 
quantities on the right hand of the sign of 
equation are said to he the value of x on 
the left hand. An equation is termed 
simple, quadratic, cubic, or biquadratic, or 
of the first, second, third, or fourth degree, 
according as the index of the highest power 
of the unknown quantity is one, two, three, 
or four. And generally an equation is said 
to he of the 6th, (ith, nth,&e., degree, accord- 
ing as the highest power of the unknown 
quantity is of any of these dimensions.— 

3. In astron. the correction or quantity to 
he added to or subtracted from' the mean 
position of a heavenly body to obtain the 
true position; it also, in a more general 
sense, implies the eoiTeetion arising from 
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auy erroneous supposition whatever. - - 

4. In ekem. a collection of syniholB to denote 
that two or more definite lioilies, simple 
or compound, have been lirought within 
the sphere of chemical action, tluit a reac- 
tion ha,s taken place, and tliat now bodies 
are produced. It Is called an equation 
because tlie total weigiit of the substauce.s 
concerned reiuaiii-s the same. — Equation 
to coms'ponding altitudes, in astron. a 
ciUTectiou whicii must he applied to the 
apparent time of noon (found by ineams 
of the time elap.sod lietween the instants 
wdien tile sun had equal altitude.?, both 
before and after noon) in order to a.s- 
certain the true t\mo. ~ Equation of the 
centre, in astron. the dili'ereiice between 
the place of a iilanet as supposed to move 
uniformly in a circle, and it.s place as mov- 
ing in an ellip.se.— i.’i/MaD’(/;i (f eqiiiiuixes, 
in a.'ttron. tlie dlfforence between the mean 
and apparent places of the equinox.— Arpi/ti- 
tion of payments, an arithmotieal rule for 
the purpose of ascertaining at what time it 
is equitalile that a person siiould make pay- 
ment of a whole debt which is due in dif- 
ferent parts, payable at different times.— 
Equation of time, in astron. the difference 
lietiveen mean and apparent time, or the re- 
duction of apparent unequal time, ormotion, 
of the sun or a planet to eifuaiile and mean 
time or motion.— Pcrsemal equation, in as- 
tronomical oliservations, a name given to the 
quantity of time by which a person is in the 
habit of noting a phenomenon wrongly; it 
may be called positive or negative, accord- 
ing as he notes it after or before it really 
takes place. 

Equator (e-kwfi'tcr), n. [L.l. cequator, 
from L. aquo, cequatim, to make equal.] 
1. In astron. that imaginary great circle 
in the heavems, the plane of which is per- 
pendicular to the axis of the earth. It is 
everywhere 90” distant from the celestial 
pole.?, which coincide with the extremities 
of the earth’s axis, supposed to he produced 
to meet the heavens, and its axis is this 
produced axis. It divides the celestial 
sphere into the nortliern and southern 
hemispheres. During his apparent yearly 
coui’se the sun is twice in the equator, at 
the beginning of spring and of autumn, 
Then the day and night are equal, wheiite 
the. name equinox.— 2. In geoy. that grei t 
circle of our globe, every point of which is 
90“ from the poles, which are also it.s pole,«, 
its axis being also the axis of the earth, j t 
is ill the plane of the celestial equator. All 
places which are on it have invariably equal 
days and nights. Our earth is divided 
by it into the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres. From this circle is reckoned the . 
latitude of place.? both north and south.— 
Magnetic dgwator, a line which pretty nearly 
coincides with the geographical equator, 
and at every point of which tlie vertical , 
coiujionent of the earth’s magnetic attrac- 
tion is zero; that is to say, a diiiping needle 
carried along it remains horizontal. It is 
hence called the ach’nic imc. 

Equatoreal (e-kwa-to're-al), a. and n. Same 
as Equatorial. 

Equatorial (e-kwa-to'ri-al), a. Pertaining 
to the equator; as, cgutitoml climates; the 
equatorial diameter of the earth is longer 
than the polar diameter . — Equatorial tele- 
scope or instrument, an equatorial (which 
see). 

Equatorial (e-kiva-to'ri-al), n. An astrono- 
mical instrument, contrived for the purpose 
of directing a telescope upon any celestial 
object of Which the right ascension and 
declination are known, and of keephig the ; 
object in view for any length of time, not- 
withstanding the diurnal motion. For these 
purposes a principal axis resting on firm . 
supports is placed parallel to the axis of the 
earth’s rotation, and consequently pointing 
to the poles of the heavens. On this polar 
axis there is placed, near one of its extra- ^ 
mities, a graduated circle, the plane of 
which is perpendicular to the polar axis, 
and therefore parallel to the equator. This 
circle is caUed the equatorial circle, and 
measni’es by its ai'cs the hour angles, or 
differences of right ascension. The polar 
axis carries a second circle, called the de- 
clination circle, the plane of which is at 
light angles to that of the equatorial circle. 
This last circle has a telescope attached to 
it for making observations, and which moves 
along with it in the same plane. The name 
equatorial, ov equatorial instr ument, is some- 
times given to any astronomical instrument 
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which iMiK its principal axisw! rotation piar- 

allel to tiie axis of th« ciU'tij. , 

HQUatorially (e-kwii-to'n-al-li). «cfa bp as 
to have the motion of an equatoival; iii a 
line with the equator. 
Eciu»rry,Eoiuei’y(e'kwB-n), n, [ir. t 


hriatly only at the end, and free fro in warts | 

on the hind legs; the other comprising the I . . . 

true horses (genus Eipius), not hiimled, , Equilibrium (e-kwi-li'bri-nm), n. [L. ayui- 
iiiiving no dorsal line, long liair on tlieir | Ubrium, an even balance, froni mquililms. 


balance on both sides; equilibriuni; as, the 
theory of equilibrity. 


mine. 


tails, iind warts on both pair.s of limbs. Wee | 
Ass, H01l.SE, ZEBRA, QUAGGA. 


nfable iVomXh.H'CiO'h!, :ist:ible;fromO.H.G. | Equidifl'ereut (e-kwi-dif'fur-ent), n. [h. 
mtra ’skinm the modern G. noheuer, a barn aiqttus, equal, and differens, different. ] 
III- died qnie dV'cifj* M-as fornierly | 1. Having equal differences; arithmetioally 

' ■ ■ " • . . ^ I proportionaL — 2. In ci-ystal. haring a com- 

mon difference; having a different number 
of faces presented by the prism and by each 
summit, the three numbers forming a series 
in arithmetical progression, as 6, 4, 2. — 
ISquidiJf'ei-ent serias, au arithmetical serie.s 
having the difference between the flr.st and 
second, the second and third, the third and 
foui'th terms, <fee., the same; an arithmeti- 
cal progression. 

Equidistance (e-kwi-dis'tans), «. Equal 
distance. 

The collateral equidistance of cousin-german from 
the stock whence both descend. Bf. Halt. 

Equidistant (e-kwi-dis'tant), a. [L. aigim, 
equal, and distans, distant.] 1. Being at an 
equal distance from some point or place. 

The fixed stars are not all . . . equidistant from 
us. Bay- 

2. In geam. a term of relation between two 
things which are everyrvhere at the same or 
at equal distances from each other. 
Equidistautly (e-kwi-dis'tant-li), adx. At 
the same or an equal distance. 

Equidiurnal (e'kwi-di-6r"iial), «. [L. cequus, 
equal, and E. diurnal] A term applied to 
the equinoctial line. See extract. 

The circle which the sun describes in his diurnai 
motion, when the days and nights are equai, the 
Greeks called the equidiurnal, the Latin astrono- 
mers tlie equinoctial, and the corresponding circle 
on the earth was the equator. Whesvell, 

Equiform (e'kwi-form), a. [L. mquus, equal, 
and forma, form.] Having the same shape, 
form, or make. [Hare or obsolete.] 
Equifonnityt (e-kwi-form'i-ti), n. Uniform 
equality. ‘ Squiformity ot motion.’ SirT. 
Browne. 

Equilateral (e-kwi-lat'er-al), a. [I. cequus, 
equal, and lateralis, from latm, a side.] 
Having aU the sides equal; 
as, an equilateral triangle; 
a square must necessarily 
be equilateral. — Equilater- 
al bivalve, a shell in which 
a transverse line, drawn 
through the apex of the 
umbo, bisects the valve into 
two equal and sjunraetrlcal 
jiaxts.— Equilateral hyper- 
bola, a hyperbola which has 
the two axes equal to one another, the 
asymptotes forming a right angle. 
Equilateral (e-kwi-lat'er-al), n. A side 
exactly corresponding to otiiers In length, 
or a figure of equal sides. 

Equilibrate (e-kwi-li'brat), n.t. pret. <fc pp. 
equilibrated; ypt. equilibrating. [1,. cequus, 
equal, and libro, to poise.] To balance 
equally; to keep even with equal weight on 
each side; to keep in equipoise. 


euTte was formerly 
Hie nqiierry in the stable of a prince or e.xal ted 
p.ii'Bonage. ] 1. An officer of nobles or princes 
who has the care and management of their 
iiorse.s. In England, equerries are certain 
fifflcor.sof the household of the sovereign, in 
the department of the ina.ster of the horse, 
the tot of w'hom is styled chief equerry and 
('lerk-marslial. Their duties fall in rotation, 
anil when the sovereign rides abroad in 
state an equerry goes in the leading coach. 
Officers with the same denomination form 
part of the establishments of the members 
of tiie royal family. ‘ Quick and active as an 
equerry.' Tatler.—I. A stable or lodge for 
horses. 

Eques (e'kwez), n. [L., a horseman, from 
equus, a hor.se, i 1. In Roman antiq. one of 
the order of Roman citizens called Eqiiites; 
a knight. See Equites.— 2. A germs of tele- 
iisteah fishes belonging to the family Scine- 
' nidffi, represented by members found upon 
the Atlantic coasts of tropical America and 
in the Caribbean seas. The most remarkable 
species of the genus is E. laneeolatus, or 
belted horseman, having an oblong body, 

, with nape of the neck very high, of a grayish 
yellow colour, diversified wdtli three broad 
Iielts of blaclcisii brown, each belt edged 
with whitish gray. Another species is E. 

; pwictatus, the spotted horseman. 
Equestrian (e-kwes'trimn), a. [L. equester, 
equestris, from eques, a horseman, from 
equus, ahorse.] 1. Pertaining to horses or 
horsemanship; performed with horses; con- 
sisting in or accompanied with perfom- 
ances on horseback; as, equestnan feats; 
equestrian exercise; equestrian sports. —2. In 
the habit of riding on horseback; fond of or 
. skilled in liorseinanship. ‘A certain eques- 
trimi order of ladies.' Spactator.~B. Repre- 
; seiiting a person on horseback: as, an eques- 
• trian statue. Equestrian statues are usually 
cast in bronze, and mounted on a stone pe- 
destal; few early monuments of this kind are 
extant, the valuable metal they contained 
temptingravageratodestroythem.—- 4 Of or 

■ pertaining to the Roman equites or knights; 
r as, the equestrian order. See : Eqtjites. 
Eques fcrlau (C'-kwcs'tri-an), n. A rider on 

hor-seback; specifically, one who earns his 
diving by parfonning feats of agility and 
skill on horseback in a circus. 
Equestrianism (e-kwes'tri-an-izm), n. The 
performance of aii equestrian; horseman- 
ship. Wilberforoo. 

Equestrienne (e-kwes'tri-en), n. [Spurious 
E'rench form.] : A female rider or performer 
' on horseback. 

Equiangled (e'kwi-ang-gld), a. Having 
equal angles; equiangular. Boyle. 
Equiangular (e-kwi-.an,g'gu-ler}, ci. (I. 
cequus, equal, and angulus, an angle.] In 
geom. consisting of or having equal angles; 
an epithet given to figures whose angles are 
. all equal, such a.s a square, an equilateral 

V triangle, a parallelogi’am, &o. 

V Equibalanee (e-kwi-bal'ans), n. [E. cequus, 

: equiili and E. balance (which see).] Equal 

weight. 

Equibalance (e-kwi-baFans), v.t. pret. & pp. 
eqvWalamed; p])r. equibalanoing. To be of 
: equal weight with something; to counter- 
balance. [Rare;] 

Equicruralt (e-kwi-krbr'al), a. [L, cequus, 
equal, and OT/.s, emris, a leg.] Having legs 
of equal length; isosceles. ‘ Seven egmcrwraZ 
triangles.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Equicrurel (e'kwi-kror), a. Same as Equi- 
eniral 

An eQuicrnre triangle goes upon a certein propor- 
tion of length and breadth. Sir JC. iUgby. 

: Hquidse (S'kwi-de), n, pi The horse family, 

; afamily of quadrupeds belongingto the order 
Ungiilata and subdivision Perissodactyla,: 

: characterized by an undivided hoof formed: 

: of the third toe and its enlarged homy nail, 
a simple .stomach, a mane on the neck, and 

■ by six incisor teetii on each jaw, seven mo-: 
lara ou either side of both jaws, and by two 
small canine teeth in the upper jaw- of the , 

; males, anti: sometimes in both jaws. 'It is 
: dividedlnto two groups— one including the 
asses and zebras (genus Asinus), more or 
less banded with blackish brown, with a 
distinct black line along the back, the tail 



The bodies of fishes are egnilibrated with water. 

Arbuthnot. 

Here, as rvherever there are antagonistic actions, 
we see. rhythmical divergences on opposite sides of 
the medium state — changes Which equilibrate eacli 
other by their alternate excesses. IT. Spencer. 

Equilibration (§'kwi-li-hra"shon), n. Equi- 
poise; the act of keeping the balance even, 
or the state of being equally balanced. 
‘Nature’s laws of equilibration.’ Sir J: 
Denham. 

Thus fro!ii the. persistence of force follow, not only 
the various direct and indirect eqnilibrtttions going" 
on around, together livith that cosmical eq^iilibraiion 
which brings evolution under all its fornts to a close, 
but also those less raxa.\tQ^t equilibrations shown in 
the re-adjustnients of moving equilibria that have 
been disturbed. //. Sjieficey. 

Equilibrious t (e-kwi-liUri-us), a. In a state 
of equipoise; well balanced. ‘A regular and 
equilihriom orddsi.’ Dr. John. Scott. 
iquillbriouslyt (e-kwi-li'bri-us-11), adv. In 
a balanced manner; in counterpoise. ‘T'alse- 
hood and : truth seem almost equiUbnously 
stated’ Sir T. Browne. 

Equilibrist (e-k>vil'i-brist), n. One that 
balances equdly; one who keeps his balance 
in unnatural positions and hazardous move- 
ments, as a rope-dancer. 

The ease of the ryrrtXrXrtrf and rope-dancer . . . 
is particularly favourable to this explanation. 

Du^alci Siewat’t, 

Equilibrity (e-kwl-li'bri-ti), n. [L. cequili- 
bfitas, Srom ceguilihris, evenly balanced— 
CEgMM.9, equal, even, and libra, balance.] 
The state of being, equally balanced; equal 


'quilibr 

See EQUlMBErfY.] 1. Inmech. equipoise; 
equality of weight or force; a state of rest 
produced by the mutual counteraction of 
two or more forces, as the state of the two 
ends of a lever or balance, wlieii both .‘ire 
charged with equal weight, and they main- 
tain an even or level position, parallel to 
the horizon. When two or more forces 
acting upon a body are so opposed to each 
other tliat the bodyreniains at rest, although 
one of tiiem would move it if acting alone, 
those forces are said to be in equilibrium, 
that is, equally balanced. See Statics. — 
Stable, unstable, and neutral or indifferent 
equilibrium. When a body, being slightly 
moved out of any piosition in wbicli it rests 
ujion another body, always tends to retuiu to 
its position, and, being left to itself, will roll 
back of its own accord into it, tliat position is 
said to be one of stable equiUbrmm; when the 
body will not thus return to its previous posi- 
tion, its position is said to be one of unstable 
equilibrium; and wlien a body, being moved 
more or less from its position of equilibrium, 
will rest in any of the positions in which it 
is placed, and is indifferent to any particular . 
position, its equilibrium is said to be neutral 
or one of indifference. A perfect sphere, of 
uniform material, resting upon a horizontal 
plane, is in a state of nexitral equilibrium; 
an oblate spheroid, with its a.xis of rotation 
vertical, is in stable equilih'ium, while a 
prolate spheroid, with its axis vertical, is in 
imstable equilibrium on the same plane. A 
body suspended by its centre of gi'avity is 
in a state of neutral or indifferant equili- 
brium. If a body be suspended by any other 
point it will be in a state of stable equilibrium 
when its centre of gravity is perpendicularly 
below tlie jioint of suspension, but if the 
centre of gravity be above the point of suspen- 
sion the equilibrium will be unstable.— 2, A 
state of just poise; apositionof due balance; 
as, to preserve the ecquilibrium of the body; 
take care you do not lose yom- cqxiUibrium. 

3. In the yrnearts, (a) the just poise or balance 
of a figure or other object so that it may 
appear to stand firmly, (b) The due equipoise 
of objects, lights, shadows, <S:c.— 4. Equal 
diffusion or distribution, as of temperature, 
which all bodies on the earth tend to pro- . 
duce, of the electric fluid in its natural . 
undisturbed state, &c.— 5. Equal balancing 
of the mind between motive, s or reasons; 
a state of indifference or of doubt, wlieii 
the mind is suspended in indecision, between 
different motives or the different forces of 
evidence.— 0. Equality of influence or effect; 
due or just relationship. 

Health consists in the equilibrium between these 
two powers. Arbuthnot. 

T. In politics, balance of power. See iiinler 
Balance.^ — In equiUbrio, in a state of equi- 
librium. 

Itxsin eqtiilibrio 

If deities descend or no. Prior. 

Equimultiple ( e - kwi - mul ' ti - pi ) , a. [ Fr. 
Squirmdtipie—L. cequus, equal, and muUi- 
pffco, to multiply. See Multiply.] Multi- : 
plied by the same numiier or quantity. 
Equimultiple (e-kAvi-miil'ti-pl), n. In 
arith. and geom. a number multiplied by 
the same number or quantity. Hence 
equimultiples .are always in the same ratio 
to each other as the simple numbers or 
quantities before multiplication. If 6 and 
9 are multiplied by 4 the equimultiples 
24 and 38 will be to each other as 6 to 9. 
Equine, Equinal (e'kwiu, c-kwin'al), a. 

[I, equinus, from equus, a horse.] Of or . 
pertaining to or resembling a horse, or parts 
of a horse; denoting the horse kind. 

The shoulder.s, body, thighs, and mane are equine; . 
the head completely bovine. Barrow. 

Equinecessary (e-kwi-no'ses-sa-ri), a. [L 
cequus, equal, and neccssarius, necessaiy.] 
Necessary or needful in the same degree. 

Both to give blows and to carry (bear) 

In fights ate equBtecessary. Hudibras. 

Equinia (e-kwin'i-a). n. [E, equinus, per- 
taining to a horse, from . egwus, a horse.] 

A dangerous contagions disorder, originat- 
ing in the horse, ass, and mule, but . com- 
municable to man; glanders in man. 
Equinoctial (e-kwi-nok'slml), a. [E. 
(Bquus, equal, and nox, •metis, night.]: 

1. Pertaining to the equino.xes; designating 
an equal length of day and night; as, the 
eqiiinootiai line. — 2. Pertaining to the 
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rc'_'!i')iiR iiv (.'liniiitii (if the (^iiuinoi'-ti:i,I iiuii 
or oi)jiator; in ur iiaar that liiif; ass, ei^u-lrwe- 
titd iieat; an I'qviHoetinl sun; equmwthd 
wiinl.—K. I’crtaiiiinii to the time when the 
sun enters tiie eiininoctial points; as, an 
vqvimcfud "ale or storm, which happens 
at or near the ecpiinox, in any part of the 
vmtl<\.~- Bquimc.tial nulure, the meridian 
whitili passes tlirousli tlie eiiuinoctial points. 
Bee CohUKE. —EquitwcUal dial, a dial whose 
|ihine lies parailel to the enuiuoctial.— 
HiUnui'Ctial llnvmn, llmvors tiiat open at a 
re.i,'nliir statkl hour. —Equiiwctial points, 
the two points wlierein the eipiator and 
ecUldtc iriieraoct each other— tlie one Ijeing 
in tile first point of Aries, ami called the 
venial point or eipiinox, tlie otlier in tlio 
first point of Lilira, and called the autumnal 
point or equinox. Tliese points are found 
to lie movin.cc backward or we.stw;u'd at the 
rate of .50" of a decree in a year. This is 
called tlie 'pri;co&wm of tlie equino.xes. See 
VRwmssioH.—Jiquinoctial time, time reclv- 
oned from a fixed instant common to all the 
world. 

Ectumoctial (e-kwi-nok'siial), ». [For 
equinoctial line.] In astron. the celestial 
eipiator, .so called because, when tlie sun is 
on ft, the (iays and nights are of equal length 
in all parts of the ivorld. 

Eq-uiiioctially (e-kwi-uok'shal-Ii), adv. In 
the direction of the eiiuinox. 

Equilioctional (0-kwi-ii(.k'slion-iil),«.. Same 
as Equinoctial. Joaeqiii Glcinmll. 

Equinox (e'kwi-noks), n. [L. wquus, equal, 
and nox, night.] 1. Tlie precise time when 
the sun enters one of the equinoctial points, 
or the first point of Aries, about the 21st of 
March, and tlie first point of Lilira, about 
tlie filid of September, making tlie day and 
tlie iiiglit of equal lengtli. Tliese are called 
respectively the vernal and autumnal equi- 
noxes.— 2. Equinoctial gale. 

The passai'e yet Wiis good; the wind, 'tis true. 

Was somewhat high, but tliat was nothing new, 

No more than usual ejtmwxa blew. IJryden. 

Anything- equal; an equal measure, 
(llare.j * 

Do but see his vice; 

Tis to his virtue a just 

The one as long' as th’ other. Sha&. 

Equinumerant (e-kwl-nii'mfir-ant), a. [L. 
mquux, eciual, and mimerus, number.] Hav- 
in,g or consisting of the same number’. A-r- 
: : hdthnot. [Bare.] 

Equip (ii-kwip'), c.t pret. & pp. cquipipad; 
ppr. equijipin'i. [Fr. tiquiper, O.Pr. esquiper, 
to eciiiip, to fit out a ship, from the Teut. 
stem skip, to form, provide, arrange, &c., as 
in loel. skipa, to arrange; A. Sax. sceapan, 
to form, to shape; Goth. leel. and A. Saxi 
t'ifp, scip, a ship; Fr. mjuif. Comp, ship, 
.shape.] 1. To dress; to habit; to array; to 
accoutre. 

Thu country .ire led astray in following the lead of 
the town, and I'giiipped in a ridiculous'liabit, when 
they fancy tliemselves in the height of the mode. 

Addison. 

2. Tir prepare for some particular duty or 
service, whether pliysically or mentally; to 
furnish rvith qualifications; as, a man well 
equipped for the ministry. More specifi- 
cally — B, To furnish -with arms, ora complete 
suit (.if arms, for military service; to fiiraish 
with arms and warlike apparatus; as, to 
equip men or troops for war ; to equip a 
regiment.— 4. To furnish with men, artillery, 
anti munitions of war, as a ship; to fit for 
sea; to furnish with whatever is necessary 
for a voyage. ‘ Then weU-equwped, a rapid 
hark preparei.!.’ Hoole. 

Equipage (o'kwi-pfij), n. 1. In a general 
sense, materials with which a person or 
thing is equipped, furnished, or provided; 
fnrnitfu-e; garniture; accoutrements; habili- 
ments: dress. ‘ All this equipage of acees- 
soiies.’ De Quincey. 

He never saw- so many gentlemen in his life, and 
in a neater equipage. Hmvell. 

2. The furniture of a military man, particu- 
larly arms and their appendages.— 3. The 
furniture of an army or body of troops, in- 
fantry or cavalry, including arms, artillery, 
utensils, provisions, and whatever is neces- 
sary for: a military expedition. — Cawj? 
equipage includes tents and everything 
necessary for accommodation in camp.— 
Field equipage consists of arms, artillery, 
wa.ggons, tumbrils, (fee.— 4. The furniture 
and supplies of an armed ship, or the neces- 
:sary, preparations for a voyage, including 
cordage, spars, provisions, &c.— 5. Eetinue, 
as persons, horses, carriages, efco.; train of 
dependants aceorapanying or following a 
person; a carriage with the horse or horses, 


harnes.s <fec.; .as. the equipage of a jirinea; 
Liiil-y- A.'s equipage wan the liamisomest in 
tile park. 

^V''U^in the spirit of wantierin^^ takes him he i.s at- 
tended by lu£i female and their of children. 

S-:v7/t. 

Equipaged (e'kwi-pajd), pp. or a. Furnished 
with an equipage. 

Well dressed, well bred, 

Well eqnipaj^dd, is ticket good enough 

To pass us readily through ev’ry door. Co7v/>er, 

EquiparaMe (e-k-ivip'a-ra-M), a. Compai-- 
able. [Bare.] 

Equiparate (e-kwip'a-rat), v.t. [L, ceqmts, 
equal, andpetro, to arrange.] To conipiu-e. 
[Bare.] 

Equlpedal (S-kwi'pgd-al), a. [L. aiquus, 
equal, andpcs.pcdis, afoot] Equal-footed; 
in zool. having the pairs of feet equal. 
Equipendency (e-kwi-pen'den-si), n. [L. 
aiqims, equal, and pendeo, to hang.] The 
act frf hanging in equqioise; a being not 
inclined or determined either way. 

The will of man, in the state of innocence, had an 
entire freedom, a perfect eqiiipemUncy and indif- 
ference to either part of the contradiction, to stand 
or not to stand. South. 

Equipendent (e-kwi-pen'dent), a. Hanging 
in equipoise; evenly balanced. 
Equipensatet (e-kwi-iieirisat), v.t. [L. 
mquus, eipial, and penso, penmtiim, to 
weigh. ] To w'eigh equally ; to esteem 
alike. 

Equipment (e-kwip'ment), n. [See Equip. ] 

1. The act of equipping or flttuig- oiit, as for 
a voyage or expedition. 

The equipment of the fleet was hastened by De 
Witt. Hume, 

2. Anything that is used in equipping; 
furniture; habiliments; warlike apjiaratus; 
neoes.saries for an expedition or for a voyage ; 
as, the equipments of a ship or an army. 
Speciflcall}'— S.jl/iHt aname given to certain 
of the necessaries for officers and soldiers, 
as horses, horse -appointments, baggage, 
saddlery, and accoutrements; the clothes, 
arms, &c. of a private soldier. — 4. In rail, 
engin. the necessary adjuncts of a railway, 
as carriages, engines, &c. ; plant. 

Equipoise (e'kwi-poiz), n. [L, mqtius, 
equal, and E. poise (which see).] - Equality 
of weight or force; hence, equilibrium; 
a state in which the two ends or sides of 
a tiling are balanced; as, hold the scales in 
equipoise. 

Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires. JLon^felloTo, 
From that moment the Scotch aristocracy be^an 
to decline; and, the equipoise to the clerifj' beings 
removed, the Church became so powerful, that, 
during’ the seventeenth and eighteenth centurieSj 
it was the most effectual obstacle to the progress 
of Scotland. Buckle, 

Equipollence, EqulpollencF (e-kwi-pol'- 
lens, e-kwi-pol'len-si), n. IFi. iguiqxUence 
— L. cequiis, equal, and HL. pollentia, 
power, from L. polleo, to be able.,] 1. Equa- 
lity of power or force. ‘Equipollence of 
pressure.’ JSoyle.—Z. In logic, an equiva- 
lence between two or more propositions. 
Equipollent (e-kwi-polTent), a. 1. Having 
eijual power or force; equivalent.— 2. In i 
logic, having equivalent signification, force, i 
or reach. . - ’ 

Equipollently(e-k-(vi-polTeut-ll), adv. AVith 
eqxial power. 

Both the spirit of God and the power of God St. 
Paul doth express by. the power of the 

- Holy Ghost . Bary'OTO, ■ 

Equiponderance, Equiponderancy (e- 
Icwi-pon'disr-ans, e-kwi-pon'der-an-si), ?i-. 
[See Equiponderate.] Equality of weight; 
equipoise. 


weight. 

Equiponderate (e-kwi-pon^d^r-at), v.l 
pret. & pp. equiponderated; ppr. equipon- 
derating. [L. mjuus, equal, and pohdero, 
to weigh, from pondus, ponderis, weight.] 
To be equal in weight ; to iveigh as niach as 
another thing. [Bare,] 

The evidence on each side doth equiptaiderdie. 

. , \ Bp. WiUnns. 

Equiponderate (e-kwi-pon'dfir-at), v.t. 
To weigh equally in an opposite scale; to 
counterbalance. ‘More than equipmderdted 
the declension in that direction.’ De Quin- 
cey. 

Equiponderous (e-kwi-pon'dSr-us), a. 
Having equal weight, Bailey. 

Equipondlous t (e-kivi-pon'di-us), a. Hav- 
ing equal weight on both sides. 

The .sceptics affected an indifferent eguipotdimts. 
neutrality. ] . . Glanvi/le. 

Equlradical (e-kwi-rad'ik-al), a. [L. eequus. 
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equal,. and radix, radicis, a root.] Equally 
rtidical. (Joleridgn. 

Equirotal (ti-kwi-ni'talX a. [L. wqvvs, 
equal, and rota, a wheel.] Having wheels 
of the same size or diameter; having equal 
rotation. 

Equisetacess (ek'-wl-.s§-ta"ae-e), n. pi. [See 
EquisE'I'um.] a nat. order of vascular, 

. eryptogamous plants, with jointed hollow 
stems; the leaves are reduced to -whorls of 
teetli terminating the joints; the spores are 
borne in terminal cones, consisting of many 
peltate scidea, each supparting six or more 
capsules filled with small round uniform 
spores, which are furnished with slendei- 
hygrometi-ic tlireads called elaters. Tlierc 
are over thirty spt‘cie.s lielonging to a single 
genus, Equiseturn. They are chiefly natives 
of temperate regions. 

Equisetaceous (ek'wi-se-ta"shna), a. In 
hot. pertaining to the nat. orilerliqulsetaceie, 
or horse-tail phuit.5. 

Equisetiform (ek-wi-set'i-form), a. Having 
the shape of an .Equiseturn or horse-tail; 

resembling Equiseturn. 
Equisetites (ek'wi-.se-tl"- 
tez), n. A genus of fossil 
plants resembling the 
Equisetum, found in beds 
of secondary age. 
Eq-uisetum(ek-wi-ss'tuin), 
n. [L. equus, a horse, and . 
seta, a bi-istle.] Horse-tail, 
a genus of plants, nat. order 
Equisetac-ete (which see). 
The imticle abounds in si- 
licious cells, on -ivliieh ac- 
count the stems of some 
species are u.sed for polLsh- 
ing wood. E. hycmale,pv 
the greater rough horse- 
tail, is best fitted for that 
Equiseturn liyemale. purpose, and is largely 
imported from Holland. 
Eight species are natives of Britain. 
Equisonance (e-k wi-s5n'ans), n. [Fr. iqui- 
. sonnance—B. mquus, equal, and sonans, son- 
antis, ppr. of sono, to sound.] An equal 
sounding ; a name by which the Greeks dis- 
tinguished the consonance of the octave und 
double octave. 

Equisonant (e-kwi-soii'ant). a. [See Equi- 
sonance.] In music, sounding equally or 
in unison or octave. 

Equitable (e'kwit-a-hl), a. [Fr. equitable, 
from L. eequitas, equity, from wqmis, etpial.] 
.1. Possessing or e.xhibiting equity; equal in 
regard to the rights of persons; disti-ibuting 
equal justice; giving each his due; assigning . 
to one or more' what law or justice demands; 
just; impartial; as, an equitable judge; an 
. equitable decision; an equitable distribution 
of an estate.— 2. Pertaining to a court or 
rule of equity; exercised or determined in 
a court of equity; as, the equitable pwm- 
diction of a court. ‘An equitable coristruc- 
tion of the law.’ Stilling fleet— Equitable 
estates, in law, one of the three kinds of 
property in lands and tenements, tlie otlier 
two being legal property and customary 
property. An equitable estate Is properly 
one for which a court of equity affords the 
only remedy; such is the benefit of every 
trust, express or implied, which is not con- 
verted into a legal estate by the statute of 
uses.. 

Equitableness (e'kwit-a-hl-nes), n. I'lie 
quality of being equitalile, just, or impar- 
tial; justice; equity; as, the equitablemss 
.of a judge; the equitableness of a decision 
or (iistribution of property. 

Equitably (e'kwlt-a-bli), adv. In an equit- 
able manner; justly; impartially. 

Equitancy (e'kwi-tan-si), n. [See Eqci- 
TANT.] Horsemanship. 

Equitangeutial (e'kwi-tan-jen"shal), a. ■ 
[L. wquus, equal, ami E. tangential (which 
see),] In geoni. a term applied to a curve 
whlcli has the tangent equal to a constant 
lina 

Equitant (eTcwit-ant), a. [L. eqnitans, ]ipr, 
of equito, to ride, from eques, equitis, a 
horseman, from equus, ahorse.] 1. Mounted 
or sitting upon a horse; riding on horsehaek. 

2. In hot a tern applied to unexpanded 
leaves in a leaf-hud, that overlap each other 
entirely and in a parallel manner, without 
any involution, as in the iris. 

Equitation (e-kwit-iVshon), ii. The act or 
art of , riding on horseback; horsemanship. 

. Tile pretender to eq%tiiatim mounted. W. Iming. 

Equitemporaneous (e'kwi-tem'pd-ra"ne- 
us), a . : [L. mquus, equal, and tempus, tern- 
pons, time.] Contemporaneous. Boyle. 
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Eauites <t‘k'\vi'tCa>. 

All iirder of Ittmiiin citiizens, onyiiially 
foroiiiu; tho citvalry iif tho army, and said 
hv Livv to have Ijtieii instituted by laimulus, 
who s.deetod aoo of them froni the three 
nrineipid tribes. About ihe time of the 
Graechi (123 B.C.) the Jiiinitea beciime a dis- 
tinct order {onlo Mquebtei’) m (he state, 
and tlie jiidses and farmers of the revenue 
were selected from their ranks. _ Ihey held 
their po.sitioii in virtue of a certain property 
ounlificatimi, aiicl towards the end oi the 
rcpnidic they possessed mucli influence in 
the state. Tliey had particular seats assigned 
them ill the circus and theatre, and the 
insi'niianf their rank, in addition to a horse, 
were a golden rin.g and a rolie witli a narrow 
purple border. „ , . . t 

Eauity (e'kwi-ti), H. [iv.equUe; L. cequitas, 
from tBquiiis, eipinl, even.J 1. Justice; ini- 
partiiility; the giving or desiring to give to 
eacli man his due. , , , 

Witii rigliteaiisness -iliall he jucl.ge the world, and 
the people with tr/aily. _ Ps. xcviii. g. 

2. In law, an equitalile claim. 

I consitier the wife's eijtitly to be too well settled to 
be shaken. 

3. k term ahoiit which, when applied to a 
scheme of jurisprudence, tliere is some con- 
fusion. Its three leading senses are dis- 
tiiigufelied thus (a) Taken broadly, equity 
means the doing unto all raon as we would 
that they shoiikl do unto us. (b) In a nar- 
rower seiise, efiiiity is used in contradistinc- 
tion to strict law; it expounds and limits 
the language of the positive laws, and coii- 
stnieB them, not according to their strict 
letter, hut rather in their reasonable and 
benignant spirit, (c) In the sense in Avhich 
it Is to be understood as the substantial 
justice expounded by the English courts of 
equity, it is the system of, supplemental 
law administered in tliese, founded upon 
defined rules, recorded precedents, and 
established principles, the judges, however, 
liberally expounding and developing them 
to meet new exigencies. While it aims to 
assist the defects of the common law, by 
c.xtending relief to those rights of property 
which the strict law does not recognize, and 
by giving more ample and distributive re- 
dress than the ordinary tribunals afford, 
equity by no means either controls, miti- 
gates, or supersedes The common law, but 
rather guides itself by its analogies, and 

■ does not assume any power to subvert its 
doctrines. The Coui-t of Chancery was for- 
merly in England the especial court of 
equity, but large powers were by the Judi- 
cature Act of 1873 given to all the divisions 
of the Supreme Court to administer equity, 
although many matters of equitable juris- 
diction are still left to the chancery divi- 
sion in the first instance. 

Eijuity is a roguish thing! for law. we have a 
measure, know what to tnistto; eiyuity Is according to 
the conscience of liira that is cliancellor, and, as tiiat 
IS larger or narrower, so is equity. Seiden. 


—HqiUtif of a statute, the construction of a 
statute 'in accordance with its reason and 
spirit, and not according to the mere letter. 
—Jb’quit)/ of fedenqption, in lato, the advan- 
tage allowed to a mortgager of a reasonable 
time to redeem lands mortgaged, when the 
estate is of greater value than the sum for 
which it was' mortgaged. — Sys. J ustice, im- 
partiality, rectitude, fairnes.s, honesty, up- 
rightness. 

Bcfuity-conr't (e'kwi-ti-kort), n. Formerly 
one of the departments of the Court of 

. Chancery; but many equity cases may now 
be dealt with by all the divisions of the Su- 
preme Court. See Equity. 

Equity -dra-ughtsraan (e'kwi-ti- drafts- 
man), n. A barrister who draws pleadings 
inequity, 

Eq-uity-judge (e'kwi-ti-juj), n. A judge who 
tries equity cases. 

Equivalence (e-kwiv'a-lens), n. fL. L. cctrui. 
valetitia—L. cequus, equal, and miens, Valen- 
tis, ppr. of mleo, to he worth,] The condi- 
tion of being equivalent; equality of value, 
signification, or force; as, take the goods 
and give an cijiaratence in corn. 

That there is equivalence, or parity of worth 
betwixt the groocl we do to our brother, anci the good 
■we hope for from God, all good Protestants do deny. 

Bji, Sntalridge, 

—Uquimlenae of force, the doctrine that 
force of one kind becomes transformed into 
force of another kind of the same value. 

Equivalence t (g-kwiv'a-lens), v.t. pret. & 
pp. equivalenced; equimlencing. To 
be eqnalto, 

Whetlier the resistibility of his reason did not 

the facility of her seduction. Sir T. Srotime. 
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Equivalency (e-kwiv''a-leu-si), n. 1. Same 
ns Equivalence.—^ In chem. the quality in 
chemical elements of combining with _or 
displacing one another in certain definite 
proportions. When the atomic weight is 
taken into account the equivalency of an 
element is called its atomicity. See Eqtji- 
i VALENT, n.% 

\ Equivalent (e-kwiv'a-lent), a. [Er. equiva- 
i lent~L. aquus, equal, and valens, valentis, 

I ppr. of valeo, to be worth.] 1. Equal in 
value, force, power, effect, excellence or 
moral worth, import, or meaning; inter- 
chan, geable; as, circumstantial evidence may 
be almost equivalent to full proof. 

Things 

Well-nigh equmaleni, and neiglib’ring v<alue, 

By lot are parted. Prior. 

Samson, far renown’d, 

The dread of Israel’s foes, wiio with a strength 
Jigui-julent to angels, walk’d their .streets, ^ 

None oifering figiit. Milton. 

The consideration of public utility is, by very good 
advice, judged at the least equivalent to the easier 
kind of necessity. Hooker. 

For now to serve and to minister, servile and niini.s- 
teritd, ,ire terms equivalent. • South. 

2. In gaol, contemporaneous in origin; cor- 
responding in position in the scale of rocks; 
as, the equivalent stratii of different coun- 
tries. See Equivalent, n. S.— 3. In geom. 

' a term applied to sm’faces or magnitudes 
which have equal areas or equal dimensions. 
Equivalent (e-kwiv'a-lent),w. l. That which 
is equal in value, weight, dignity, or force 
with something else. 

When more water power is w.anted in a particular 
district tlian there are falls of water to supply it, per- 
sons will give an egnivalent for the use of a fall of 
water. J. S. Mill. 

(Some men) fancy a regular obedience to one law 
will be a full equivalent tot their breach of .another. 

Rogers. 

2, In c/icm. there is a law that if a body A unite 
; with other b odies B, C, D, then the quantities 
B, 0, D (the letters being used to denote the 
combining quantities as well as the bodies) 
which unite with it, or some simple mul- 
tiples of these quantities, represent for the 
most, part the proportions in which they 
unite among themselves. This law is called 
the law of equivalents, and the various 
quantities A, B, C, D (or a multiple of them) 
the equivalents of each other. Thu.s 1 part 
by weight of hydrogen unites with 8 parts 
by weight of oxygen to form water, with 
85 ’5 of chlorine to form hydrochloric acid, 
with 10 of sulphur to form sulphuretted 
hydrogen; these quantities or their mul- 
tiples are therefore regarded as equivalents 
of each other, 8 parts of oxygen uniting with 
36 ’6 of cMoi’ine to fomi chlorine monoxidCj 
and 10 of .sulphur with 8 x 2 of oxygen to 
form sulpliurous oxide. When the atomic 
weights are taken into account (H=l, 0 = 
16, S=32, Gl=35’5)it is seen that one atom 
of hydrogen is equivalent to one of chlorine, 
and two atoms of hydrogen to one of oxy- 
gen and to one of sulphur; and taking the 
equivalency of hydrogen as unity, chlorine 
is what is called monatomic, oxygen and 
sulphur diatomic. Upon this equivalency 
or atomicity of the different elements is 
based their classification into monads, 
dyads, triads, tetrads, &c., and dashes are 
frequently appended to the symbols in a 
formula -to show to which class the bodies 
belong, as HgO", N"'H 3 , or CivHi.— 

S, In geol. a stratum or series of strata in 
one district formed contemporaneously with 
a sti’atnm or series of a different lithologi- 
cal character in a different region, or occu- 
pying the same relative: position in the 
scale of rockSj and agreeing in the character 
of its fossils if deposited under similar cir- 
cumstances. Thus the Caen building stone 
of France is the equivalent of our Bath 
oolite. 

Equivalently (e-kwiv'a-lent-li), adv. In an 
equivalent manner. , 

We seldom in kind, or equivalently, ate ounseives 
clear of that which we charg’e upon others. Ba^roiv^ 

Equivalve, Equivalved. (e'kwi-valv, e'k'wi- 
valvd), a. [L. mqims, equal, and valva, the 
leaf of a folding door.] In conch, a term 
applied to bivalve shells in which the valves 
are equal in size and fomi. 

Equivalve (e'kwl-valv), n. A bivalve in 
vniich the valves are of eqilal size and form, 
iquivalvular (e-kwi-valv'u-ler), a. Same 
as Equivalve. 

Equivocacy! (e-kwlv'6-ka-si), n. Doubtful 
nature or character. 

It is unreasonable to ascribe the equivocacy of this 
form unto the hatching of a toad. Sir T.SroiLme. 

Equivocal (e-kwiv'6-kal), a. [L. cequus, 
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equal, and: nocafw’, having voice, speaking, 
from vox, voois, voice, word.] 1. Being of 
doubtful signification; that may be under- 
stood in different senses; capable of a double 
interpretation ; ambiguous ; as, equivocal 
words, tei'nis, or senses. 

Tile beautie.'i of Sliak.spere are not of so dim or 
equivocal a nature as to be visible only to learned 
eyes. Jeffrey. 

2. Uncertain, as an indication or sign; diilii- 
ous ; unsatisfactory. ‘ How equivocal a test ! ’ 
Burke. —8. As applied to character, conduct, 
and the like, generally used in a bad sense, 
and nearly equivalent to suspicions in the 
sense of deserving to be suspected; capable 
of being ascribed to dift'erent motives; as, 
equivocal morality; his character is some- 
what equivocal. ‘Equivocal repentances.’ 
Milton. — 4. Uncertain; proceeding from 
some unknown cause, or not from the usual 
cause. 

Equivocal generation is the production of filants 
without .seed, or of insects or animals witliout parents 
in the natural way of coition between male and 
female. Harris. 

Unfinished things one knows not what to call, 
Their generation’s so equivocal. Pope. 

6. Equal, equivalent, or the same in name 
only, not in reality; verbally equivalent. 

This visible world is but n picture of the invisible, 
wherein, as in a portrait, things are not truly, but in 
equivocal .sliapes, and .as tliey counterfeit some re.'il 
substance in tliat invi.sible fabric. Sir T. Browne: 

Syn. Ambiguous, doubtful, uncert.ain, inde- 
terminate. 

Equivocal! (e-kwiv'6-kal), n. A word m- 
term of doubtful meaning, or capable of 
different meanings. IJennis. 

Equivocally (e-kwiv'o-kal-li), adv. l. Ani- 
big'iiously; in a doubtful sense; in terms sus- 
ceptible of different senses; as, lie answered 
the question equivocally .—2. By uncertain 
tamth; by equivocal generation. 

No insect or animal did ever proceed equivocally 
from putrefaction, unless in miracuious cases; as in , 
Egypt by tlie divine judgments, Bentley. 

3. So as to he apparently, though not really, 
synonymous; by an equivocal use of words; 
by verbal equivalence. 

"Which (courage and constancy) he that wanteth is 
no otlier than equivocally a geiitlenian, as ,an image 
or Ciircase is a man. Barroto'. 

Equivocalness (e-kwiv'6-kal-nes), n, .State 
of being equivocal; ambiguity; double mean- 
ing. 'The equivocalness of the word.’ 
Norris. 

Equivocate (e-icwiv'6-kat), v.l pret, & pp. 
equivocated; ppr. equivocating. [EEcequi- 
vooo, ceqidvocatuni, from cequivociis, equivo- 
cal— L. cequus, equal, and vox, voais, the 
voice.] To use words of a doubtful signifi- 
cation; to express one’.s opinions in terms 
which admit of different senses; to use am- 
biguous expressions with a view to mislead; 
to prevaricate; to quibble. 

Tliey were taught by the Jesuits to equivocate on 
oath. Proceedings against Garnet (i6o6). 

No man may equivocate wlien he ought to tell the 
trutli. - state Trials. 

Syn. To prevaricate, shuffle, fence, quibble. 
Equivocate ! (e-kwiv'6-kat), v.t. To render 
equivocal. 

He equivacafed his vow by a ment.ul reserv.ation. 

Sir G. Buck. - 

Equivocation (e-kwiv'6-ka"shon), n. Am- 
biguity of speech; tlie use of words or ex- 
pressions that ai’e susceptible of a double 
signification, with a view to mislead; jiie- 
varication; as, hypocrites are often guilty 
of equivocation. 

One of the most celebrated (offences of the casuistry 
of the Jesuits) is the doctrine of equivocation: tlie 
innocence Of saying that which is true in a sense 
meant by the speaker, though he is aware that it :, 
will be understood otherwise. Hallam. : 

Syn. Prevarication, shuffling, evasion. 
Equivocator (S-kwiv'o-kat-er), n. One who 
equivocates; one who uses language which 
is ambiguous and may be interpreted in 
different ways; one who uses mental reser- 
vation; a prevaricator; a quibbler. ‘A : 
secret liarorfigm'wjcaf or.’ Fuller. 
Equivocatory (e-kwiv'6-ka-tor-i), a. Indi- 
cating or characterized by equivocation. 
Equivoque, Equivoke (e'kwi-vok), n. [Fr. 
Pequivoque, froniL.L. ceguivoetts. See E(iUl- 
VOCAL.] 1. An ambiguous temi; a woid 
susceptible of different significations. 

I loved you almost twenty years ago; 1 thouglit r.i( 
you as well as I do now; better was beyond the power 
of conception; or, to avoid an equivoque, beyond the , 
extent of my ideas. Boltnghroke. 

2. Equivocation. ‘I know your equivokes.’ 
E. Jmison. 

Equivorous (o-k-wiv'd-rns), a. [L. eqtnis, a 
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hfM’.sfl, aiul s'oro, to eat.] FeecliHg or siift- 
hihf iiia I m III ii'.-it; tli'dli. ‘ii'y int.'iiivtin Tartars. ’ 
quurt, lifr. 

Eqittileus (f'-kwn'ir-iH), u. il.. | i. Tlie 
llon-e’s-Siead, aiiorthem eiuibtelkition con- 
sisting of ten sttu'.s.— 2. In Jioin. antiq. a 
kind of rack for e.^torting confessions, at 
first used chiefly against eriniinals, but 
afterwards made use of against (Christians. 
—Equulcns I'icfAiris, tlie Painter's Horse or 
J5;LS(d, il southern constellation consisting of 
eight stars, situated close to the principal 
star of Argo. 

Efltius (e'kwus), 11 . [L. Cog. Gr. hippos, 

ild-ii.% Skr. ni;i-a, a horse.] 1'he horse,, a 
genus of animals of the order Equidie. See 
Eyr'iiui, House. 

-Er, affix. 1. .‘V termination of many English 
iimms, converting the word to which it ia 
ailded into a noun of agency. It is the 
'icnfconio form eiiuivaleiit to tlie .Latin 
-or, i«ul native words may iie rouglily dis- 
tinguished fiY.im words of Latin origin l.iy 
this distinction; ns, hearer, learner, doer, 
ti'iiciier, from audito/', instructor, factor, 
doctor. It was formerly a sign of the mas- 
culine gender — sire, -ster indicating the 
feminine; thus weaver, baker, malter, singer, 
brewer were masculine ; wch.s‘fcr, hakeifer 
{hii.rter), maltefer, songster, hrew.ster, femi- 
nine. In spinner and spin-ster the distinc- 
tion is still to some B.\'tent observed. Gene- 
rally, however, the termination does not 
indicate gender in any way, some nouns in 
-er signif,ving a person or tiling indifferently, 
as riiler, heater, grater, poker. Added to 
names of places it signifies an inhabitant of, 
or one that belongs to a place, as Londoner, 
Berliner, &a., a dweller in London, Berlin, 
ttc.— 2. The sign of the comparative degree 
of adjectives, luid akin to Latin comparative 
termination -or, Gr. -er in -ero,s.— 3. An alfix 
to verbs giving them a frequentative, and 
jirohahly a diminutive, sense; as, swag, 
swagger; spit, sputter; fret, fritter; pat, 
jiatter; wend, wander. 

Er. lii her. a frequent contraction of the 
word ermine in armorial memoranda. 

Er,t adv. Same as Ere. Chaucer. 

Era (e'ra), n. [L.L. asra, the data for a calcu- 
lation, an item of an account, and, in later 
Latin, an era or epoch, possibly from L. 
cera, counters, the items of a calculation, 
the pi. of ms, brass.] 1. In chron. a fixed 
point of time, fi*om which any number of 
yeans is begun to be counted; as, the Chris- 
tian era.— 2. A succession of years proceed- 
ing from a fixed point, or comprehended be- 
tween two fixed points; as, the era of the 
.Seleucicles ended with the reign of Autio- 
clms. 

Eradiate (e-riiTli-at), v.i. [L. e, for ex, out, 
and nidio, rad iaturn, to beam.] To shoot 
as rays of light; to radiate; to beam. ‘A 
kind of life eradiating and resulting both 
from intellect and p,s.yche.’ Er. IT. More. 
Eradiation (e-ra'di-a"shon), n. Emission of 
rays or beams of light; emission of light or 
splendour. ‘ Eradiation and emanation of 
spirit.’ Hale. [Bare or obsolete.] 
Eradicate (e-radTk-a-bl), a. That may be 
eradicated. 

Eradloate (e-rad'i-kat), ■w.L pret. & _pp. erad- 
icated; ppr. eradicating. [L. eradico, erad- 
icatum—e, out, and radix, radieis, a root.] 

1. To pull up by the roots; to destroy at the 
roots; to root out; to extirpate; as, to eradi- 
cate weeds. ‘An oak tree eradicated, that 
is, toiii up by the roots.’ Sir TIL Scott.— 

2. 'To destroy thoroughly; to extirpate; as, 
to eradicate evroi's, false principles, vice, or 
disease. 

No kind of institution will be sufficient to eradicate 
these natural notions out of the minds of men. 

Bp. IPit^ins. , 

Syn. To extirpate, uproot, root out, destroy. 
Eradication (e-rad'i-ka"shon), M. The act 
of plucking up by the roots, or state of being 
plucked up by the roots; extirpation; ex- 
cision; total destruction. 

They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a shriek 
upon eradicatioK. Sir T. Brntme. 

Be true and sincere to thy best hopes and interest, 
by a perfect eradication of all thy exorbitant lusts 
and corruptions. Hallywell. 

Eradieative (e-rad'i-kat-iv), a. That eradi- 
cates or extirpates; that cures, removes en- 
tirely, or destroys thoroughly. 

Eradieative (d-iad'i-kat-iv), n. A medicine 
that effects a radical cure. 

Eragrostis (e-ra-gros'tis), n. [Gr. eras, love, 
and agrostis, a kind of grass.] Love-grass, a 
very extensive genus of ornamental grasses^ 
belonging to the tribe Eestucem, distin- 
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guished by having the inflorescence in more 
or loss compound or decompound panicles; 
glumes four- or ten-llowered ; pales imbri- 
cated in two ranks, the upper reflexed with 
the edges turned back; .stamens two or 
three ; styles two, with feathei-y stigmas, 
and seeds loose, two-horned, not furrowed. 
Thougli the species range over the globe, 
they most abound in Asia. Europe lias six 
species. 

Erailthemum (e-raiTtlie-mum), n. [Gr. er, 
spring, and antheo, to bloom, from anthos, a 
flower.] A genus of acanthaceoms plants, 
chiefly tropical, some of whose species are 
occasionally seen in liot-houses in this coun- 
try. E. puleheUum is of stiff upright habit, 
producing freely during winter stout erect 
spikes of intense blue flowers. E. marmo- 
ratimi is of moderate growth, and has 
leaves of a jiale green colour suffused with 
white. 

Eranthis (e-ran'this), n. [Gr, er, spring, and 
anthos, a flower.] Winter aconite, a small 
genus of plants, nat. oi’der Banunculacea;, 
nearly related to Helleborus, but having a 
deciduous ciilyx, stalked capsules, an invol- 
ucre to the flowers, and a totally di If event 
habit. Two species are known, natives of 
Europe and Aisia. One, E. hymnalis, which 
grows in moist shady places and on hills, has 
become naturalized in parks and plantations 
in Britain. It is one of the first floivering 
plants of spring. Tlie other species is E. 
sibi’ricus, a native of Eastern Siberia, with 
precisely similar habits. The foimer has 
six to eight sepals, the latter five. 

Erasable, Erasihle (e-ras'a-bl, e-ras'i-bl), a. 
That may or can be erased. 

Erase (e-ras'), v.t. pret. & pp. erased; ppr. 
erasing. [L. erado,erasum — e, out, and rado, 
to scrape, to scratch. See Haze.] i. To 
rub or scrape out, as letters or charactei's 
written, engraved, or painted; to efface; to 
blot out; to obliterate; to expunge ; as, to 
erase a word or a name. 

The fouftli corrector made the most alterations; 
liewent over thewholeof the text, adding the breath- 
ings and accents to the Greek, and whatever 

displeased him. £p. Horne. 

2. To remove or destroy, as by rubbing or 
blotting out 

All ideas of rectitude and justice are erased from 
his mind. Burke. 

8.t To destroy to the foundation; to raze; 
as, to erase a town. 

Erased (e-rast'), pp. 1. 

Bubhed or scratched out; 
obliterated ; effaced. — 

2. In her. a tenn applied 
to anything forcibly tom 
off, leaving the separated 
parts jagged and uneven. 

It is contradistinguish- 
ed from coupad, which 
means cut straight a- erased, 

cross. 

Erasemeiit (e-ras'meut), ii. The act of eras- 
ing or rubbing out; oljliteration; destruc- 
tion. 

Eraser (e-ras'Or), n. One who or that which 
erases; especially, a shai-p instrument, pre- 
pared caoutchouc and the like, used to erase 
writing, &c. 

Erasible, a. See Erasable. 

Eraslon (e-ra'zhon), n. The act of erasing; 
a nibbing out; obliteration. 

Erastian (e-ras'ti-an), n. One whose opinions 
are the same or akin to those of Thomas 
Erastus, a German divine of the sixteenth 
centuiy, who maintained the complete sub- 
ordination of the ecclesiastical to the secular 
power. 

Erastian (e-ras'ti-an), a. Bertaining to the 
doctrines of Erastus or his folloxvers; char- 
acterized by erastianism; as, an erastian 
church. 

Erastianism (e-ras'ti-an-izm), n. The doc- 
trines or principles of Erastus or his fol- 
lowers. See Erastian, n. 

Erasure (e-ra'zhur), n. l. Tlie act of erasing 
or scratching out; obliteration; as, erasure 
in a deed without the consent of the party 
hound by it will make it void.— 2. That 
which has been erased, scratched out, or 
obliterated ; the place w'here a word or letter 
has been erased or obliterated. ‘Several 
thousands of corrections and erasures.' 
Horne. 

If .some words are erased (in the deed) and others 
superinduced, you mention that the superinduced 
words were written on an erastire. Prof. MenzUs. 

S.j The act of razing or destroying to the 
foundation; total destruction; as, the era- 
sure of cities. Q-ihhon. 
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i Erato (eria-to), n. [Gr., from rmo, to love.] 
i One of tlie-Muse.s, whose name .■signifies I<n'- 
■ iiigor lovely, .rihe 

prcsiiied over ly- 
ric and especially 
amatory poetry, 
and is general- 
ly rcpre.sente«l 
. crowned with 
rose.s and myrtle, 
and with the lyre 
in the left hand 
and theploctriirn 
in the right in the 
act of playing. 
Erbium (lir'bi- 
iim), •«. [From 
Yttarhy, in SW'e- 
deii, where gadi- 
nolite, the min- 
eral whi(.'h con- 
tains tliis sub- 
stance, is found.] 
A rare metal 
found along with 
yttriunrterliium, 
and a number of 
_ other rare ele- 

Erato. Antique, Brit, Mus. meilts, in some 

rare minerals, as 
euxinite, fergusonite, and gadinolite, in 

wbieli it exists as a silicate or tantalnte. 

Its properties are but little known. 

Ere (fir), rtdr. [A. Sax. mr, Goth, air, before, 
sooner, earlier. It is the positive form, of 
which erst (A. Snx. mrest) ia the superlative.] 
Before; sooner than. 

Ere sails were spread new oceans to explore. 

bryden. 

Tile nobleman saitli to him. Sir, come down ere my 
child die. John iv. 49. 

[In these passages ere is really a prepo.sition 
followed by a sentence, instead of a single 
word, as below’.] 

Ere (ar), prop. Before, in respect of time. 

Our fruitful Nile 

Flow’d ere the wonted season. Dryden. 

Ere,t v.t. To plough; to ear. 

I have, God wot, a large feld to ere; 

And weke ben the oxen in my plow. Chancer. 

Erebus (e're-bus), n. [L. erehus, Gr. erehos.] 

1. In myth. («) the son of Chaos and Dark- 
ness, who married his sister Bight and w'as 
the father of the light and Day. He was 
transformed into a river and plunged mto . 
Tartarus, because he aided the ' 'Titans. 
Hence— (&) 'The lower world, particularly 
that part of it which is the abode of virtuous 
shades; hades; hell. 

H,arsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook 
Of Erebus. Milton. 

The motions of his spirit are dull as nig'ht, 

And his affections dark as AVefjKj. ' Skak.: 

Erect (e-rekt'), a. [L. erectus, pp. of erigo, 
to erect— e, out, and rego, to straighten. 
See Besbnt.] 1. Upright, or in a perpen- 
dicular posture ; as, he stood erect. 

Among the Greek colonies and dmrche.s of Asia, 
Philadelphia is still erect — a column ia a scene of 
ruins. Gibbon. 

2. Dii’ected upw’ard; raised; uplifted. 

His piercing eyes erect appear to view 
Superior worlds, and look all nature through. 

Pope. 

3. ITpright and firm; hold; unshaken. 

Let no vain fear thy generous ardour tame, 

But stand er-ect, Granville. 

4. Intent; vigorous. ‘That vigilant and erect . 

attention of mind.’ Hooker.— f>. Without 
bend or unevenness; stnught. ‘ Erect sis a 
dart.' Dieketis.—O. In hot. applied to an 
organ or part of a plant which stands per- : 
pendiculariy, or nearly so, to its base Or 
stem; as, an erect leaf; an erect flower; 
an erect ovule.— EVeef stem, in hot. a stem 
which is nearly perpendicular, not twining 
and so requiring a support. • 

Erect (e-rekt'), v.t. 1. To raise and set in an 
upright or perpendicular position, or nearly 
so; to set upright; to raise np; as, to erect a 
pole or flagstaff'.— 2. To raise, as a building; 
to set up; to build; as, to ei'ect it house or 
temple; to erect a fort.— 3. 'To set up or es- 
tablish anew; to found; to form; as, to erect 
a kingdom or commonwealth; to crectanew 
system or theory. 

Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth 
of the realm ill a grammar-school. Skak. 

4. To raise from a low position; to elevate; 
to exalt; to lift xip. 

■Who flare not now, though innocent, erect 
My downcast looks. Sandys. 

I am far from pretending to infallibility; that would 
^ be to erect myself into an 'apostle. Locke. 
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5. To oscito; to animate; to eaconrage. 

AVhy ‘ihmiJd not hor>t.* 

Ar. much e?vci our thouj^hts, a-s fear deject them? 

Doihdnz, 

a To set forth, as an assertion or conse- 
quence from premises. 

Malebranclie erects this proijasition. Locke. 

—To erect a perpendieular, in gemii. to draw 
a line at rigiit angles to another line or to a 
To set up, raise, upraise, up- 
rear, elevate, construct, build, institute, 
e.stiiblisli, found. 

Ereett (e-rekt'), v.i. To take an uprightposi- 
tion; to rise. ‘By wet, .stalks do erect.’ 
Baeiin. 

Erectable (e-rekt'a-bl), a. Tliat can be 
erected. ‘ Ereotabla feather.s.’ Montagiic. 
Erected (e-rekt'ed), a. Elevated in iiimd ; 
magnanimous; generous; iioVile; aspiring; 
sublime. 

Glory, the reward 

That sole e?£citcs to attempts, the flvime 
Of most €'^t?r/^<^sijirits. Milton. 

Havin^^* found in him a mind of most excellent com- 
position, a piercing wit, c^uite void of ostentation, high 
thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Erecter (e-rekt'6r), «, One wlio or that 
which erects; one that raises or builds. 
Erectile (e-rekt'il), a. Susceptible of erec- 
tion.— f^weife tisme, in anat. the tissue 
peculiar to the lips, peniSj nipples, &e., 
formed of arteides and veins intermixed 
with nervous filaments, and capable of dila- 
tation. 

Erectility fe-rek-til'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being erectile or capable of erection. 
Erection (S-rek'shon), n. l. The act of rai.s- 
ing and setting perpendieular to the plane 
of the horizon; a setting upright.— 2. The 
act of raising or building, as an edifice or 
fortification;' as, the erection of a wall or of 
ahouse.— 3. Tlie state of being raised, built, 
or elevated; as, the church fell immediately 
after its erection.— i. Establi.siiment; settle- 
ment; formation; as, the erection oi a com- 
monwealth or of a new system; the erection 
of a bishopric or an earldom. 

It must needs have a peculiar influence npon the 
srec/ifo«icontinuance, and dissolution of every society. 

South, 

6. t Elevation; exaltation of sentiments. 

Her peetless height tny mind to high erection draws 

up. SirP. Sidney. 

at Act of rousing; excitement. ‘An crec- 
Mon of the spirits to attend.' Bacon.— 

7. Anything erected; a building of any kind. 

8. In audf. state of a part when it becomes 
stiff, hard, and swollen bytiie accumulation 
of blood in the areolte of its tissue. 

Erective (e-rekt'iv), a. Setting upright; 
raising. 

Erectly (e-rekt'li), adv. In an erect posture. 
Erectness (e-rekt'nes), n. Uprightness of 
posture or form. 

Erecto-patent (e-i'ekt'o-pat-ent), a. l. In 
hot having a position intermediate between 
erect and spreading.— 2. In enttnn. having 
the primary wings erect and the secondary 
horizontal: said of certain insects, 

Erector (e-rekt'6r), n. One who or that 
which raises or erects; specifically, inaaaf. 
a muscle that c.aus 0 s the erection of any 
paid. ‘ A teacher of learning, and erector of 
schools.' Waterhouse. 

Erelong (ar-long'), adu. [JS'rsaud fonp.] Be- 
fore the lapse of a long time; before long; 
soon. ■ 

He mounted the horse, and fallowing the stag, ere- 
slew him. Spenser. 

The ■world a world of tears must weep. 

_ ; Milton. 

Eremacausis (e're-ina-ka"5is),u. [Or. erema, 
slowly, gently, and Mum, burning.] A 
term introduced into, chemistry by Liebig, 
to express a slow combustion or oxidation; 
the act of gradual combination of tbe com- 
bustible elements of a body with the oxygen 
: of the air. 

Ereinial, Ereniian (e-re'mi-al, e-re'mi-an), 
a. [From Gr. ere iiioff, a desert. See Eke- 
MITB.] Pertaining to a desert; desert. 
Ereniitaget (e're-mit-aj), n. Hermitage. 
"Ihe ruins of an old eremitage. ’ Shelton, 
Eremite (e're-mit). n. [L. eremita; Late Gr. 
erSmites, from Gr, erimos, alone, lonely, a 
desert; probably akin to erema, gently, 

: quietly ; ,Lith. ramu, quiet, tranciuil; Slrr. 

to enjoy pleasure, to be delighted, to 
enjoy one’s self. The comaection between 
tranquillity and enjoyment, e.speclally of an 
intellectual kind, is very obvious.] One who 
lives in, a wilderness or in retirement; a 
hermit, 

^No wild Saint Dominies and Tliebaid Eremites, 
..there had been no melodious Dante. Carlyle. 


Eremitic, Eremitical (e-re-mit'ik, e-re- 
init'ik-.al), a. Living in solitude or in seclu- 
sion from tlie ivoiid; relating to, having the 
character of, or like a hermit. ‘ The iiustere 
and eremitical harbinger of Christ.’ Bp. 
Hall. 

Wlieu we descried him (Dr. Jolinson) from above, 
he had a most eremitic, zl appearance. Boszuell. 

Eremltisb. (e're-mit-ish), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to a hermit; eremitic. ‘An eremitish 
.and inelaneholike solitarinesse.’ Bp. Hall. 
Eremitism (e^re-mit-izm), n. .State of a 
hermit; a living in seclusion from social 
life. 

Eremtis (e-re'mns), n. [Gr. eremos, alone. 
,See Erebiite.] In &ot. a ripe carpel separate 
from its neighbouiw, and standing apart. 
Erenow (ar'nou), adv. lErc and how.] Be- 
fore this time. 

My father h.as repented liim erenenp, Dryden. 

Ereptation (e-rep-ta'shon), n. [L. erepto, 
ereptatwm, to creep out, intens. of erepo— 
e, ex, out, and repo, to creep.] A creeping 
forth. 

Ereption (e-rep'shon), n. [L. areptio, from 
eripio, ereptum, to snatch away— e, and 
7'apio, to seize.] A taking or snatching 
away by force. 

Erethism (e'reth-izm), n. [Gr. eretliismos, 
irritation, from ereihizo, to stir, from c7-eth6, 
to stir.] In med. a morbid degree of energy 
and excitement in any organ or tissue. 
Erethlstic (e-reth-ist'ik), a. ilelating to 
erethism. 

Erewhile, Erewhiles (ftriwliil, ar'wlnlz), 
adv. [Ere and while.] Some time ago; a 
little wliile before. [Obsolete or poetical.] 

I ani as fair now as I Was erc^vhile. Shak. 


Erf (6rf), n. pi. Erven (driven). In the 
Cape Colony, the Dutch name for a piece of 
garden-ground, usually about ^ acre in ex- 
tent. 

Erg (erg), ?i, [Gr. wyon, work.] Inphyttics, 
the unit of work done by a force which, 
acting for one second upon a mass of one 
gramme (15-4 grains troy), produces a velo- 
city of a centimetre (’3937 inch) per second. 
Ergasiliclas (er-ga-sil'i-de), a. pi. A fcimily 
of parasitic crustaceans, of the order Siphon- 
ostomata. 'The females of the typical genus 
Ergasilus ai'e parasitic upon the gills of 
fishes, and those of the genus Nicotlioe upon 
the gills of lobsters. 

Ergat, t Ergot t (dr'gat, drigot), v. i. [L. ergo, 
therefore.] To infer; to draw conclusions. 

Little doth it concern us what the schoolmen er^dt 
in their schools. Havyt. 


Ergata (dx-'ga-ta), n. [L. , from Gr. ergates, 
a windlass.] A capstan; a windlass. 

Ergo (erigo), adv. [L.] 'Therefore. 

Ergot (er'got), n. [Fr. e^-got, argot, a spur, 
stub of a branch, disease of cereal grasses. 
Derivation unknown.] 1. In farriery, a 
stub, like a piece of soft horn', about the 
bigness of a chestnut, situated behind and 
below the pastern joint, and commonly hid 
under the tuft of the fetlock.— 2. In hot. the 
altered seed of 
rye, and other 
gTasBe.s, caused 
by the attack of 
a fungus called 
Claviccpa purpu- 
rea. The seed is 
replaced by a 
dense homogene- 
ous tissue largely 
charged writh an 
oily llnid. In its 
perfect state this 
germinates and 
produces the Cla- 
viceps. When 

diseased rye of , i.. . w . 

this kind is" used dueJi^o^fa 

lOl* f00U> it some- ce^s /iztrjutreu {bp) sprinjfiiig’ 
times causes from the Ergot, 
death by a kind 

of mortification called dry gangrene. Ergot 
is used in obstetric practice to promote tlie 
contraction of the uterus. 

Ergotjtui. See Ergat, 

Ergoted (6rigot-ed), p. and a. Diseased, as 
rye and other grasses, by the attack of the 
fungus Cla.xrUseps purpurea. See ERGOT. 

Ergotine, Ergotin (erigot-in), n. In chem. 
the active principle of the ergot of rye. It 
is obtained as a brown powder of a pungent 
and bitter taste. It is described as narcotic 
and poisonous. 

Ergotism ( Srigot-izm ), n. [From ergot] 
1. 'The .spur of rye; ei'got.— 2. An epidemic 
occurring in moist districts, as in tliat of 



me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biill; 


Sologne, from tbe use of ergoted rye in food- 
it occurs in two forms,, the convulsive and 
the gangrenous. 

Ergotism! (6rigot-izm), w. [L. ergo, there- 
fore.] A logical Inference ; a couclusiuii. 
‘States are not governed by ergotisms.’ Sir 
T. Browne. 

Eriaeli, Eric (e'ri-aeh, e'rik), n. [Ir, exric. \ 
A pecuniary fine formerly p.aid in Ireland 
by one guilty of murder. 

The malefactor .shall give mito them (the friends of 
the party murdered), or to the child, or wife of him 
tliat is slain, a recompence, wliich they call an 
eriach. Spenser. 

Erica (e-ri'ka), n. [L., from Gr. ereike, 
heath.] 'The heath, a large genus of branched’ 
rigid slirubs, nat. order Bricaceaj, consisting 
of more than 400 species, the most of which 
are natives of South Africa, a few being 



Erica herbacea. 


found in Europe and Asia. The leaves are 
narrow and rigid, the flowers are globose or 
tubular, and four-lobed. The stamens rise 
from the glandular disc, and the anther cells 
, are awned and open by pores or slits. Five 
species are foimd in Britain, two of them 
widely distriliuted, the others local. The 
foreign species are largely cultivated for the 
be.auty of their flowei’s. See Heath. 
Ericaceae (e-rl-ka'se-e), vi. pi, nat. order 
of exogens, deriving its name from tlie genus 
Erica. It is readily known from all other 
orders by its anthers -bursting by pores or 
slits at their apex, tlie stamens being hypo- 
gynousor epigyuons, the corolla monopetrd- 
ouB, and the oviuy containing more cells 
than two. Besides the genus Erica, it con- 
tains Azalea, Khododendron, Kalniia, Ar- 
butus, Andromeda, Gualtlieria, and many 
other beautiful genera. 

Ericaceous (e-ri-ka'shus), a. Of or belong- 
ing to the nat. order of plants Ericaceie or 
heath family; resembling heaths; consisting 
of heaths. 

Ericese (e-ri'se-6), n.pl. A group of the nat. 
order Ericaceie, containing the true heaths. 
Eridanus (e-rid'a-nus), n. [The ancient 
name of the river Po. ] A winding southern 
constellation containing eighty-four stars, 
among which is Aohernar, a star of the first 
magnitude. 

Erigeron (5-rij'er-on), n. [Gr. er, spring, 
and gex'dn; an old man, from the hoary ap- 
pearance of some of the spring species.] 
Flea-bane, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Compositai, nearly related to Aster, hut 
having several series of ray-flowers. 'There 
ai’e about 100 species, natives of temperate 
and cold regions. They are herbs, with single 
or corymbed flowers, which have the centre, 
yellow and the ray white or purple. 'Two 
species are natives of Britain. E. philadel, 
2 )hiomn, a native of FTorth America, is used 
as a medicine in the United States. It is 
given as an emmenagogue, and is also con- 
sidered a valuable diuretic. 

Erigiblet (erii-ji-bl), a. That may be erected. : 
Erin (e'rin), n. [Ir. Erin, improperly written 
for Hire.] Ireland. 

Erinaceadse, Erinaceidge (STin-fi-se"a-de, 
e'rin-a-se"i-de), n.pl. [L. erinaceus, ahetlge- 
hog, and Gr. eidos, resemblance. ] The 
ui’chin or hedgehog tribe. ^ 

Erinaceous (e-rin-a'shns), a. Of or belong- 
ing to tlie hedgehog family; resembling a : 
hedgehog. 

Erinaceus (e-rin-a'she-us)_, n. [L.j a hedge- : 
hog.] A genus of insectivorous mammals; 
the hedgehog. See Hedgehog. 

Erineum (e-rin'e-um), n. [Gr. erineos, 
woolly.] The name given to mimerous pror ; 
ductions appearing on the leaves of trees 
and shrubs, formerly supposed to be due to 
fungi, but now known to be the result of a ■, 
diseased state of the cuticular cells. The 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abime; y, Sc. ley. 


Fate, fill’, fat, fall; 
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sipoTifiy spol.-s !>ii tl'.e of vines 

iiwui-treeH are u'ood examples. 

ErillgO (e-riuy'gO), n. Same as Eryngo 
hvhicii see) 

Erinnys (e-rin'iua), n. In Greek myth, one 
Ilf the l-'ni’i.-K; .’i godde.ss of discord; lieiico, 
rliscord in S'cneral. 

EriocauloneKS (u'ri-o-k.n,-15"ne-6), n. pi [Gr. 
criiju, wool, anil kaulos, a stem.] A group 
of (!i)ilou-enou.s plants, for the most part in- 
habiting marshy places or the bottom of 
lakes, .and h.aving the dower.?, collected into 
dense licad-s. briocauhm (pipewort) is the 
principal genus, comsisting of about 120 
known specie.s, most of which are found in 
the eiininoctuil parts of America. Erio- 
mulnn reptnnijuUire, .a JSI'ortli American 
■specie.?, is foimtl in the Isle of ,Skye in .Scot- 
land, and in tlie west of Ireliunl. 
Eriodendron (c'ri-o-den"dron), n. [C+r. 
erian, wool, and 

dondrongitrae.] v,,,. ^ U 
The wool-tree, a \ ^'v t\ 
geiiu.s (jf plants, 
nat. order Mal- 
vaceoe. There 
are eight spe- 
cies natives of 
America, but 
one holougs to 
Asia and Africa. 

The specie.? are 
noble plants, 
growing from 50 
to 100 feet high, 
having palm- 
ate leaves, and 
red or w’hite 

flowers. T'lm s 

woolly coat of Wool-tree [Bywde7id7'on a7t~ ' 
the seeds of fract7tosu7n). 

some of the spe- 
cies kiised in different countries for stuff- ; 
ing cushions and similar purposes. 

Sriodes (er-i-o'dcz), n. [Gr. er lodes, woolly 
— B/'fmi, vfool, and eidos, likeness.] The 
name now given to the sub-geni:s of quadru- 
inana Brachyteles (which .see). 

Srioineter (c-ri-om'et-fir), n. [Gr. erion, 
wool, and meUvn, a measure.] An optical 
instnunent for measuring the diameters of 
minute particles and fibres, from the size of 
the coloured rings produced by the diffrac- 
tion of the light in rvMcli the objects are 
viewed. 

Eriopiioniin (o-ri-of o-nim), n. [Gr. erion, 
wool, and pheru, to bear— from the cottony- 
head of the plant.] The cotton-grass, a 
genus of tufted herbs, nat. order Cyperacete. 
The bristles of the pjerianth are numerous, 
and lengthen after flowering, forming a 
cotton-like head in fruit. Twelve species 
have been enumerated, three of which are 
found in Britain. 

Eristic, Eristical (5-ris'tik, e-ris'tik-al), a. 
[Gr. enstikos, contentious, from erls, strife.] 
Pertaining to disputation or controversy; 
controversial; captious. 

To ivhat purpose should he or any man write eris- 
books? Bp. Parker, 

A specimen of admirable special pleading in the 
court of eristic logic. Coleridge. 

He g.ave to their conceited .and eristic dilemma a 
most profound reply. Farrar. 

Erix,,n. SeeliiYX. 

Erke,ta. [A. Sa.x. i3a?’i7, inert, weak.] Weary; 
indolent; sick. 

Men therein should hem delight, 

And of that deeds be not erke. Ckaticer. 

Erl-king (erl'Idiig), n. [Dm. ellerkonge, G. 
.erl-kunig, elf-king.] The English form of 
: the name given, hiGerman and Scandinavian 
poetical mythology, to a personified natural 
power which devises and works mischief, 
especially to children. Goethe’s celebrated 
poem ‘l)er Erl-kbnig’ has rendered this 
malicious spirit universally known. 

: Erme,t V.i. [A. Sax. earmtoi, to grieve, from 
earm, miserable.] To grieve ; to lament. 

IVelT wot, thou dost min herte to er77ie. Chance7\ 

Bnn.eful,t a. Miserable; piteous. Chaucer. 
Emelin, Ermilin (fir'mc-Iin, erimi-lin), n. 
Ermine (which .see). ‘Fair as the furi*y coat 
of whitest mmiMi.’ Shemtone. 

Erinin,t a. Armenian. Chaucer. 

•Ennine, Ermiu (er'min), n. [Er. hermina, 

: commonly said to be from At'menia, in the 
middle ages Herwienia; the Armenians being 
assumed to have introduced it in traffic. 
But the Dan. Sw. and G. hermelin (& dim. I 
form), the L.G. hannke, hermelJce, and the 
: O.G. harm, harmo, ave ag.ainst this deriva-, 
tion, and appear to be genuine Tout, words, 

: the £'i\ hertiime, It. enmllino, Sp. annifto, 


being liorrowed from the Tent. ] 1. Tlie sto.at, 
a quadruped of the wea.sel tribe Qlustela Br- 
mima), found over toiniieratc Europe, hut 




Ermine {Mustela Hrimnca). 

eommen only in the north. In consequence 
of the oliange that occurs in the colour of its 
fm- at different seasons— by far most marked 
in the Arctic regions— it is not generally 
known that tlie ennine and stoat ai'o the 
same. In wdnter, in cold countries or severe 
seasons, the fur changes from a reddish 
brown to a yellowish white, or almost pure 
white, under which .shade the animal is re- 
cognized as the ermine. In both states the 
tip of tlie tail is black. The fur, which is ob- 
tained chiefly from ]Siorway,EaiJland, Siberia, 
and the Hudson’s Bay territories, is in great 
request: at one time it was one of the in- 
signia of royalty, and still is worn by judges, 
Tlie ennine has the power of ejecting a 
fluid of a strong musky odour. — 2. The fur 
of the ermine, as prepared for omaraental 
purposes, by having the black of the tail 
inserted at regular intervals so that it con- 
trasts with the pure white of the rest of the 
fur.— 3. Fig. the office or dignity of a judge, 
from his state robe being 
ornamented or bordered 
with ennine. ^ X ^ f 

I c.ill upon . . . the judg-es ' ,f« ' A ' 
to interpose the purity of their A A 
ermitie, to save us from this *, ' A, ' ,* 

poUution. Lord Chatham. A , A A 

4. In her. one of the furs, X T 
represented with its pe- V > A J 
culiar spots black on a 
white ground. Argent, Ermine, 
spots sable. 

Ermined (er'mind), a. Clothed with ermine; 
adorned with the fur of the ennine; as, 
erminedponvg. ‘ Ermined 
pride.’ Pope. — 

Ermrae-motli (Sr'min- 
moth), 'ft. A moth of the 
family Yponomeutidas, so 
called from its beauti- 
fully' black and white 
spotted covering resem- 
bling the fur of the er- 
mine. 

Ermines (eriminz), n. In Ermines. 

her. the reverse of er- 

mine— hlaok, with white spots. Sable, spots 
argent 

Ennlnites (iSrimin-Its), n. In her. the same 
as ermine, but 

o with a single 'Svi*'-' v'-.'v '/ 
®r* red hair on A.’."At.A.. 

A each .side of the •' ■“•X-V.T.'. 1 

vwN. ermine spots. .’.Tiv.r.m.'- 

Erminols (cr'- ■A-.;.-A:,;A. 

' min-oia), In '• ‘.'k.'.’C'-'- 

Erminites. heraldry iigokl U- .a / 

field -wath black 

spots. Or, spots sable. Erminols. 

Ermi'fc t (er'mit), n. [Cor- 
rupted from eremite.} A hermit Jer. 
Taylor. 

Erne, Ern (eni), n. [A. Sax. Cog. Dim. 
and Sw. atrn, an eagle, allied to G. aar, an 
eagle, and to Skr. ara, swift from ri, to 
go.] A name applied by some naturalists 
to all the members of the genus Haliaetus 
of Ealconida3, but more specifically to the 
W’liite-tailed sea-eagle (II. albicilla). See 
Haiiaetus. 

Ernet (6rn), n. fA. Sax. earn.} A cottage 
or place of retirement 
Ernest, t ft. [See Earnest. ] Zeal; studi- 

ous piu’isuit of anything. Chaucer, 

Erode (e-rod'), ut pret & pp, eroded; ppr. 
et'oding. [L. erodo—e, and rodo, to gnaw. 
See Rodent.] To eat in or awuy ; to cor- 
rode; a!5, canker erodes the flesh. 

The blood, being too sharp or thin, e7'odes the 
vessels. IVisonan. 

Eroded (e-rod'ed), p. and a. 1. Eaten ; 
gnawed; corroded.— 2. In hot. having the 
edgeirregulaiiy jagged or denticulated, as if 
gnawed or eaten, 


A,’.’ 


Erodent (e-rod'ent), n. [L. erodo, to gnaw 
otf.] A drug which eats away, as it wei'e, 
extraneous growths; a caustic. 

Erodium (e-ro'di-um), ft. [Gr. crodios, a 
heron.] Stork', s bill, a genus of plants, nat. 
order Geraniacefc, agreeing witli geranium 
except that there iU‘e only live stamens. 
Tliere are over fifty species, natives of the 
northern liomispliere of tlii; Chi M'oiid. 
Three are found in Britain. 

Erogatet (c'ro-gat), v. t. [L. erogo, erogatum, 
to entreat, to prevail on by entreaties— c, 
out, and rogu, to ask.] To lay out; to give; 
to bestow upon. Sir T. Elyot. 

Erogationt (er-o-gsVsiion), ‘ m. The act of 
laying out. 

Some think .‘mdi miinner of crogaiio/i not to be 
worthy tlie name of liberality. .Sir T, llramne. 

Eros (6'ros), 'ft. Ill myth, the Greek equiva- 
lent of Cupid. See Cuwa 
Erose (o-ros'), a. [Jj. eroms, pp. of erodo. 

Soe Erode.] In hot. a term 
AN applied to a leaf having small 

/ •'•!; , \, irre.gular sinuses in the mar- 
/ 1 1/ \ gin, as if gnaw-ed. 

/ \ lA i Erosion (d-ro'zlioii), n.. ['L, 
A e-rosio, an eating away, from 

I \ j erodo, eromm. See Eiiodb.] 

! I 1. 'ITie act or operation of 

\ eating or wearing away; 

specifically, in med. the gra- 
dual destruction of the .suli- 
j stance of a part by uleera- 

' tion, or by increased action 

Erose Leaf. of the absorlients, whether 
spontaneous or excited by 
the action of some irritating substance. — 
2. The state of being eaten or worn away; 
corrosion; canker. theory, in geol. 
the theory that valleys are due to the wear- 
ing influences of water and ice, cliieffy in 
the form of glacier.?, as opposed to the 
theory W’hich regards tliera as the result of 
fissures in the eartli’s crust produced by 
strains during its upheaval. 

Irosionist (e-rd'zhon-ist), n. In geol. one 
wlio holds the erosion tlieoiy. See JiEOSloN. 
Erosive (e-ro'siv), a. Having the property of 
eating aw'ay or corroding; corrosive. 
Eroso-dentate (e-ro'so-den"tfit), a. In hot. 
toothed in a vei'y irregular manner as if 
bitten. 

Erostrate (S-ros'trat). a. [L. e, ex, without, 
and rostrum, a beak.] In hot. not having a 
beak, 

Eroteme (e'ro-tem), ». [Gr. erotema, a ques- 
tion.] In a mark of interrogation. 
Erotesis (e-ro-te'sis), n. [Gr. , from erotao, to 
ask.] In rhet a figure of speech by wliich 
the speaker Implies a strong atfinnative, or 
more frequently a strong negative, under 
the form of an interrogation, a,s in the fol- 
lowing lines: — 

Must we but ^yeep o'er days mote blest? 

Must we but blush ? Our fathers bled. Byro7i. 

Erotetic (e-ro-tetTk), Ji. [Gv. erotetikos, 
skilled in questioning, from erotao, to ques- 
tion.] Interrogatory. 

Erotic, Erotica! (e-rot'ik, e-rot'ik-al), a. [Gr. 
erOtikos, from eras, erutos, love.] Pertaining 
to or prompted by love; treating of love. 

An c/'oiic ode is tite very last jrlace in vvliicli one 
would expect any talk about heavenly thing-s. 

Sat. Biv. 

Erotic (e-rot'ik), n. An amorous composition 
or ifoem. 

Erotomania, Erotomany (e-rij'to-mfi''ni-a, 
e-ro-tom'a-ni), ?i. [Gr. ei'os, erotos, love, and 
mania, madness.] Mental alienation or 
melancholy caused hy love. 

Erotylidte (e-ro-til'i-de), n. pi [Gr. erutylcs, 
a darling, and eidos, resemblance.] A friaily 
of tetramerous beetles, chiefly South Ameri- 
can, characterized hy their antenna ending 
in a perfoliated mass or club, 'They feed 
chiefly on fungi. The species of the genus 
Erotylus are the most remarkable of tlie: 
family for their singular forms and brilliant 
coloxirs. 

Erpetological (er'pot-o-loj"ik-al), a. Same 
as Herpetological (which see), 

Einpetologist (er-pet-ol'o-jist),: ft. Same as 
Herpetologist (xvhich see). 

Erpetology (6r-pet-ol'o-ji), n. Same as 
Herpetology (w’hicli see). 

Err(er),uf. [L.emx, to wander, to err. Allied 
in origin to G. irren, to xvander, to go astray. ] 

1, To wander from the right way; to deviate 
from the true course or purpose; hence, to 
deviate from, the path of duty; to fail mor- 
ally; to ofi’end occasionally or habitually, or 
through oversight. 

But errs not nature from tliis gracious end, 

From burning suns when livid deaths descend. 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc, loci?; g, po; j, joh; h, Er. ton; ng, sifty; th, then; th, thin; w, nag; xvh, leMg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Aim'd ne jieim, lii.'i lance WJ-Vf. T^nnysmt. 
We Slave efna .ind strayed lost slice[), 

Ct»Kinon Prayer, 

And nfr .I’ve rieem'd percliance he thouffht 
Their >-rrSi:,' ri.tB.si'iii miglit liave u-roiislit 
Sorrtnv, hihI sin. end sliame. Sir II'. Scott. 

t!. To ijiistiike in judgment or opinion; to 
lilnuder; to niisapprehuml 

Tiiey do not err 

Wiso sav, tJiat, when the poet dies. 

Mute N'ntiire jnoimis lier worshipper. Sir JF. Scott. 

ElTf (er), v.t. 1. To mislead; to cause to err. 

•Soiuetime-s lie (the devil) tempts by covetou.sness, 
flniuhenness, pleasure, pride, &c., errs, dejects, 
saves, kills, protects, and rides same men .us they do 
horses. Jhertan. 

2. To miss; to mistake. 

I sliail not kig- behind, nor err 
Tiie way, thou leadiuij. Alilton. 

SrralJle (eKa-bl), a. Liable to mistalie; fal- 
lible. [Kiire. ] 

EMaMeness (er'a-bl-nes), ii. Liability to 
mistake or err. ‘Tlie errahleness of our 
nature.’ Dr. H. More. [.Kara,] 

Eiraild (eKrand), h. [A. Strx. mrend, cerynd; 
comp. Dan. mrende, a message; Icel. eyrindi, 
something to be done; O.G. dranti, drunti, 
a message; Goth, aims, a message, a mes- 
senger; from same root as Skr. ri, to go.] 1. A 
special business intrusted to a messenger; a 
veii ml message; a mandate or order; some- 
thing to be told or done; a communication 
to be made to some person at a distance; 
as, the servant was sent on an errand; he 
told his errand; he has done the errand. 

Labour to thy power to make thy body go of thy 
soul's errand.'!. yer. Taylor. 

I have a secret errand to thee, O king. J udg. iii. ip. 

Errant (erTant), a. [Kr. errant; L. errans, 
errantU, jypv. of erro, to err.] 1. Wandering; 
roving ; i-ambling ; applied particularly to 
knights, \vlio, in the middle ages, wandered 
about to seek adventure.^ and display their 
heroism and generosity, called kn-ights er- 
rant. ‘ Errant sprislits.’ Spenser.— 2. Devi- 
ating from a certain course. ‘ Errant from 
his course of growth.’ Sliak. 

Erra,liti (er'rant), a. AiTant (which see). 

‘An erroret fool.’ B. Jonson. 

Errant t (erTant), ft. [Seelya®.] Itlnei’ant. 

‘ J ustice.s errant. ’ Butler. 

Errantes, Errantia (or-ran'tez, er-ran'shi- 
a), n. pi. [L. erraiis, wandering.] A sub- 
order of annelides, commonly known by the 
names of sea-centipedes, sea-mice, and ne- 
reids. They have their name from the fact 
that they .all lead a free existence, and are 
never confined in tubes. 

Errant-knight fer'rant-nit), vi. Same as 
Knight-errant. Congreve. 

Errantry (er'rant-ri), n. l. A wandering; a 
roving or rambling about. 

After a short space of ermntr^y upon the seas, he 
Sfot safe back to Dunkirk. Addison. 

2. The condition or way of life of a knight- 
errant. See KNiaHT-ERRANTRZ. 

Errata, n. pi. See Eeratpm. 

Erratic, Erratical(er-rat'ik, er-rat'ik-al), a. 
lli. erraticiis, from erro, to wander.] 1. Wan- 
dering; having no certain course; roving 
about without a fixed destination.— 2. Mov- 
ing; not fl.xed or stationary: applied to the 
planets as distinguished from the fixed 
stars. — 8. Irregular; changeable. ‘An erratic 
fever.’ Harvey. — i. Deviating from the 
proper or usual course in opinion or con- 
duct; eccentric.—EiTafie Uocks, the name 
given by geologists to those boulders or 
fragments of rocks which appear to have 
been transported from their original sites 
by ice in the pleistocene period, and carried 
often to great, distances. Such blocks are 
on the surface or in the most superficial 
deposits. See Botome. — Erratic pheno- 
mena, the phenomena connected with er- 
ratic blocks. 

Erratic (er-rat’ik), n. l.t Arogue; a wan- 
derer.— 2. In goal, a boulder or block which 
has been conveyed from its original site, 
probably by ice, mad deposited at a distance; 
an erratic block. See the adjective, 
Erratically (er-rat'ik-al-li), adv. Without 
rule, order, or established method: irregu- 
larly. : 

Erraticalness (er-rat'ik-al-nes), n. State of 
being erratic. 

Efirationt (ei’-ra'shon), n. A wandering. 
Erratum (cr-rii'tum), n. pi. Errata (er-rSTa), 
[L., from erro, erratum, to wander, to eiT.] 
An error or mistake in writing or printing. 
The , list of the ejTftta of a book is usually 
printed at the beginning or end, witli refer- 
ence to the pages and lines in which they 
'Occur. 


A single eryatum may knock out the br.tin;; of a 
whole passage., Cmuptr. 

ErrMne (er'rin), n. [Gr. errhimn—en, and 
This, rhinos, the nose.] A medicine to be 
stmlfed up the nose, to promote discliarges 
of mucus. 

Errliine (er'rin), a. Affecting the nose, or 
designed to be snuffed into the nose; occa- 
sioning discharges from the nose. 
Erroneous (er-r6'ne-u.s), a. [L. erroneus, 
from erro, to err.] l.t Wandering; roving; 
devious; unsettled; iiTegular. 

They roam 

Erroneotfs and disconsolate. Philips. 

Erroneous circulation of blood. Arduthnol. 

2. Mistaking; misled; deviating, by mistake, 
from the truth. ‘Errmieom conscience.’ 
South.— 3. Wrong; false; mistaken; not con- 
formable to truth; erring from truth or jus- 
tice; liable to mislead; as, an erroneous 
opinion; c»Toneot«s_ doctrine. 

Erroneously (er-ro'ne-us-li), adv. By mis- 
take; not rightly; falsely. 

Erroneousness (er-ro'ne-us-nes), n. The 
state of being erroneous, wrong, or false; 
deviation from right; as, the erroneousiuiss 
of a judgment or proposition. 

Error (erTSr), n. [L. error, from erro, to 
wander. ] 1. A wandering or deviation from 
the truth; a mistake in judgment by which 
men .assent to or believe what is not true; 
a mistake as to matter of fact; a misappre- 
hension. 

In my mind he was guilty of no error, he was 
chargeable with no exaggeration, he was betrayed 
by his fancy into no metaphor, who once said, that 
all we see about us, King, Lords, and Commons, the 
wliole machinery of the state, all the apparatus of 
the system, .and its varied working.s, end in simply 
bringing twelve good men into a box, 

Sroiigham. 

2. A mistake made in writing, painting, or 
otlier performance; an inaccuracy; an ovei’- 
sight; falsity; as, a clerical error; aia error 
in a declaration.— 3.t A wanderiaig; exeior- 
sion; ia’regular course. 

He (/Eneas) through fatall errour long was led 
FuU many yeares. Spenser. 

Driven by the winds and errors of the sea. Dryden. 

4. A transgression of law or duty; a mistake 
in conduct; a fault; a sin; iniquity; trans- 
gression. 

Who can understand his errors) cleanse thou me 
from secret faults. Ps. xix. is. 

If it were thine error or thy crime, 

I care no longer. Tennyson. 

5. In law, a mistake in the proceedings of a 
court of recoi'd either in fact or in law, en- 
titling the unsuccessful party to have the 
case reviewed. Proceedings in eii'cr wei'e 
abolished in civil cases by the Judicature 
Act of 1875, appeal beiu® substituted; but 
they may still he taken in criminal cases, 
for which the court of reviewls the Queen’s 
Bench. An appeal in error is made by 
ineaias of an original writ, called a writ of 
error.— G. In astron. the difference between 
the places of any of the heavenly bodies as 
determined by calculation and by observa- 
tion.— 7. In math, the difference between 
the result of any operation and the true 
a-esult.— Error of a clock, the difference be- 
tween the time indicated by a clock and 
the time which the clock is intended to in- 
dicate, whether sidereal oi* mean time. 

Error (er'r&r), v.t. To deteiunine to be eaTone- 
ous, as the judgment or decision of a coaort. 

Errorist (eiTer-ist), n. One who errs, or 
who encourages and propagates error. 

Ers (ers), n. A plant, bitter vetch. 

Erse (ers), «. [A corruption of /?tsA] A 
name given to the language of the descend- 
ants of the Gaels or Celts, in the Higlolaaads 
of Scotland, as being of Irish origin. The 
Highlanders themselves invaidably call it 
Graelia. 

Erse (6rs), a. Of or belonging to the Celts 
of Scotland or their language; as, the Erse 
tongue. 

Ersh, Earsh (firsh), n. [Contracted and cor- 
rupted form of edttisA.] Stubble of graiia. 

Erst (erst), adv. [A. Sax. cBrest, superl. of w, 
now ere, earljf, before.] 1. First; at fii'st; 
at the beginning.— 2. Once; formerly; long 
ago. 

He pensive oft reviews the mighty dead 
That erst have trod this desolated ground. 

Langhorn. 

3. Before; till then or now; hitherto. 

The Rhodians, who erst thought themselves at 
great quiet, were now overtaken with a sudden mis- 
chief. Knolks, 

—At erst,f at first; for the time: some- 
times it conies to mean ‘ at length,’ ‘at pre- 
sent,’ especially with: Moto— note at erst, as 
in the following quotations:— 


My bougliei! witli biosroes that crowned were at 
linste, ... 

Are left botli bare and barrein note at erst, Spenser. 
Indrejnes, quod Vtilerian, lianwebe 
Unto this time brother rain ywis; 

But wore rrfi in troiithe our dwelling is. 

Chancer. 

[This word is obsolete except in poetry.] 
ErsttvMlet (erst'whil), adv. Till tlien or now; 
formerly. ‘Those thick aiad clammy va- 
pours which erstwhile ascended in such vast 
measures.' Glanvill. 

Erubeseence, Erubescency (e-ril-hes'ens, 
e-ru-bes'en-si), n. [L.L. erubescentia, froaaa 
L. erubescem, eruheseentia, ppr. of «r«&esco, 
to become red— c, and ruber, red. See 
Kubrio.] a becoming red; redness of the 
skin or surface of anything; a blushing. 
Erubescent (e-rfa-bes’ent), a. Bed or red- 
di.sh; blushing. 

Erubescite (e-nVbes-it), n. ,Same as Bornite. 
^UCa (e-ro'ka), n. [L., a caterpillar.] 1. An 
insect iia the lai’val state; a caterpillar.— 
2. A genus of plants, nat. order Crnciferic. 
E. saliva is the garden-rocket, which when 
young and tender is fi'eqnently eaten as a 
salad, especially on the Coutineut. 'The 
whole plant has beeia used in medicine as 
a sialogogue.— 3. A genus of univalve mol- 
luscs. 

Eruct, Eructate (e-rnkt', e-rukt'at), v.t 
[L. eructo, eructatum—e, out, and ructo, 
to belch, freq. from obs. rugo, ructum. 
to spew out, to belch.] To eject, as wiiad 
from the stomach; to belch. [Bare.] 

>Etna in times past hath e^’uctated such huge irob- 
bets of fire. liotoeM. 

Eructation (e-mk-ta’shon), n. [L. emetatio, 
from eructo. See Eruct.] 1. The act of 
belching wind from the stomach; a belch.— 
2. A violeait hiarsting forth or ejection of 
aiaatter from the earth. ‘Thormte are hot 
springs or fiery eructations.’ Woodward. 
Eradiate t (e-ru^di-at), v. t. [See Erudite.] 
To instruct; to educate; to teach. 

The skilful goddess tliere erudiates these 
In all she dm. Fanshasu. 

Erudite (e'rii-dit), a. [L. eruditus, from 
erudio, to polish, to instruct— e, out, and 
rudis, rough, rude.] Instructed: taught; 
learned; deeply read; characterized by eru- 
dition. ‘Erudite and metaphysical theo- 
logy.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Eruditely (eTu-dit-li), adv. With erudition; 
learnedly. 

Eruditeness (e'ru-dit-nes), n. The quality 
of being erudite. 

Erudition (e-i-u-di'shon), n. Learning; 
scholarship; knowledge gained bystvadyor 
from books and instruction; particularly, 
learning in literatoe, as distinct from the 
sciences, as in history, antiqaaities, and lan- 
guages. 

There is a superfluity of enediHon in his novels 
that verges upon pedantry, because it is sometimes 
paraded with an appearance of ostentation and is 
introduced in season and out of season. Rdin. Rev. 

—Literature, Learning, Erudition. See 
under Literature. 

Erugate (e'ru-gat), a. [L. a, without, and 
ruga, a wrinkle.] ITeed from wrinkles; 
smoothed; smooth. 

Erugiuous (e-ru'jin-us),®. Saaaae as Mrugin- 
ous (which see). ‘A . . . kind of salt drawn out. 
of fei'reous and eruginous earths, partaking 
chiefly of iron and copper.’ Sir T. Browne. 
Erumpeut (e-rum'pent), a. [L. enimpens, 
erumpentis, i.>pr. of erumpo. See . Erup- 
tion.] In &ot. prominent, as if bursting : 
through the epidermis, as seen in some 
tetraspores. 

Erunda (e-run'da), n. The nanae of the seed 
of the castor-oil plant in the Bast. 

Erupt (e-rupt'), v.i. [See ERUPTION.] To 
burst forth suddenly aaad violently; to give 
vent to eruptioaas. 

Erupt (e-riipt'), V. t To throw out suddenly 
and with great violence; to eiaait violently; 
to cast out, as lava from a volcano. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that it (a vol- 
cano) does not ‘burn’ in the sense in which a lire 
burns, but it merely offers a channel through which 
heated matter Is erupted from below. Buxley. 

Eruption (e-rup'shon), n. [Fr. iruption; : 
L. eruptio, from erumpo, eruption, to break 
out— e, out, and rumpo, to break] 1. The! 
act of breaking or bursting forth from in- 
closure or confinement; a violent emission 
of anything, particularly of flames and lava 
from a volcano. 

Dr. Jungbuhn ascribes the origin of each volcano 
(in Java) to a succession of subaerial eruptions from, 
one or more central vents. Lyett. 

2. A sudden or violent rushing forth of men 
or troops for iiavasion; sudden excursion; 
Incensed at such bold. Mihon. 


.Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; : ' tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ai, Sc. abwne; y. Sc. fej/. 
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3. A of vtiien; violi-iit ovdiUUfitioji. 

‘Bitter uikI jc-KWoiuite criipt/Diig.' iiir JI. 

fitarii. 1 : 

It fiitl licit run out in voice or iiuiccent eru/’i^iotis. 

4. In med. («) tiie breaking out of a ciitniio- 
OH8 disease.' (?>)'l'!ie exantlienia acfonipany- 
insj tbe disease, ns the rash of acavlet sever. 

]&Uptive (ti-nipt'iv), a. 1. Bursting forth. 

The sudden jiflancc 

throutrh the cloud. 

Thomsen. 

8. Attended witli eruption or rasli, or pro- 
(lutduff it; :ia, an eruptive fever.— 3. In neul. 
prodiiwd iiy eruption; ns, eruptive rocks, 
fiudj as the igneous or volcanic. 

Ervalenta (er-va-leii'ta), n. [From jarvuiri 
lenu, botanical naiiie of tlie lentil.] A die- 
tetic substance consisting of tlie farina or 
meal of the common lentil {Ervum lems). I t.s 
use is said to iirevent constipation. 

Ervuin (er'vum), n. [L,, a kind of pulse.] 
A geiiii.s of loguminoua plants, allied to 
V'iciii, containing a considenible ininiber of 
apecie.s of weak-stemmed annuals, with pin- 
nate leaves generally terminating in ten- 
drils, E. Urn (tlie common lentil) grows 
about a foot and a half high, and lias a weak 
branching stern, leaves compo.sed of from 
eight to twelve oblong leallets, and pale 
blue flowers borne in twos or threes. The 
jiods are nearly as liroad a.s long, smooth, 
and contain one or two seeds. It is highly 
valued in eastern countrie.s as an article of 
food. 

/ El^eillidss (e-ri-sin'i-de), n. pi. [Gr. Ery- 
mii), one of the names of Venus, and eidoH, 
likeness. ] A family of small Soutli American 
ltipidopterou.s insects, characterized by hav- 
ing the fore-legs nearlj; rudimentary. The 
ty'iiical genus, Erycina, is of brilliant colour, 
the wings being often marked with metallic 
apat.s. 

Eryng,0,Erynffium(6-ring'go,o-rin'jl-uin),n. 
[Gr. erynywn, a prickly plant.] A genus of 
jiereiniial hevlis, nat. order IJmlielliferca. 
The species have coriaoeou-s toothed or 
lu’ickly leaves, and blue or white bracted 
flo were, cdosely .sessile in dense heads, There 
are more than 100 species, found in teiii- 
jicrate arid subtropical edimates, but chiefly in 
fioiith America. The genus comprises many 
valuable border plants. One species, E. 
■mdritinmni, is frcrpientou the sandy shores 
of Britain from Aberdeen and Argyle south- 
wards. Its roots were formerly candied as 
a sweetmeat, and were believed to possess 
.strong aphrodisiac properties. IVritten also 
Erinyo. 

bet the sky rain pDt.ntoes, . , . hail kissing-comfits, 
snow erinffoe.^! let there come a tempest of iwovo- 
cation. Shak, 

Erysimum (S-ris'i-mum), n. [L, ; Gr, erysi- 
men, the hedge-mustard. ] Treacle or garlic 
mustard, a genus of plants, nat. order Cru- 
ciferlB. The plants are chit3fly biennials, with 
narrow entire leaves which are never clasp- 
ing, and yellow, often fragrant, flowers. 
There are about 100 species, natives of 
northern temperate and cold countries. 
E. cheinmtJioides is found in waste places 
in the south of England. 

Erysipelas (e-ri-si'pe-las), n. [Gr. —erythros, 
red, and pella, skin.] A disease character- 
ized by diffused iullaramation with fever; 
an eruption of a fiery acrid humour on some 
part of the body, but chiefly on the face 
and head; rose; St. Anthony’s lire. 
Erysipelatoid (eTi-si-pel"at-oid), a. [Gr. 
erysipelas, erysipelatos, erysipelas, and eidos, 
reseinhlance. ] Ee.sembling erysipelas. 
Erysipelatous, Erysipelous (e'ri-si-perat- 
us, e-ri-si'pel-us), a. Eruptive; resembling 
erysipelas, or partaking of its nature. ‘Ery- 
,‘dpelatiius ievers.’ Bp. Berkeley. 

Erytliace,t n. The honeysuckle. 
Erytliaciiise (e'ri-tha-sl"ne), n. pi. [Gr. 
erythros, rnd.] The redbreasts, a sub-family 
of passerine birds, family Xuscinidte. The 
;comraon robin redbi’east is the Ej-ythaca 
rtiheeula. This sub-family is by some made 
a gvoxip of the thnishe.s (Turdidm). 

Erythema (e-ri-the'ma), n. [Gr., from ery- 
; thaimJ, to dye red, from erythros, red.] A 
aupeiiicial redness of some portion of the 
skin, varying in extent and form, attended 
with: disorder of the constitution, without 
blisters and uninfectious. 

Erythematic, Erythematous ( e'ri-thc- 
:mat"lk,e-ri-them'at-us),«. [SeeEiiYTHEMA,] 

A tenn applied to a variety of skin affec- 
tions associated wdth redness; specifically, 
relating to erythema, erysipelas, roseola, or 
urticaria. 

Erythrtea (e-rith-re'a), n. [Gr. erythraia, 
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fern, nierythrmos'-erythrijs, red.] Gentanry, 
a genus i.tf .‘innual herbs, nat. order Geii- 
tiaiiaccic, containing about twenty specic.s, 
natives of the tuuiperate regions of tlie 
northern hemisphere. 'I'liey are low and 
hram-iiing plant.s, with angular stems, op- 
po.site leave-s, solitary or cymo.se riise-purjilB 
or reddish flowers. The .species are all ex- 
tremely h'itiev.— Erythraia Centaur ium, or 
centaury, is an indigenous jilant, common 
in dry pa.stures and sandy coasts ; several 
forms of this plant have been recognized 
liy some liotiinists as species. 

Erythreau (e-rlthTe-an), [Gr. erythros, 
red, 1 Of a red colour. 

Erythric (o-rith'rik), a. [Gr. erythros, red.] 
In ehem. the term applied to an acid 
((.'o(,[:l2.jOiri) olitaincd from Jlmicella tinetoria 
and otlicr liclicns, wliicli furnisli the blue 
dye-stuff called litmus. When the lichens 
are e.xhausted with lioiling water, the aciil 
is deposited as a cryistalline powder whidi 
may be purified by boiling alcohol. It pos- 
se.sses the piroperty of forming red colouring 
matters in contact with air and annnoniii. 
Called also Erythrin or Erythrine. 
Erythrin, Erythrine (e'ritli-rin), n. Same 
as Erythric A aid. See EnYTiinro. 
Erythriua (e-ritli-ri'ua), 7i. [Gr. erythros, 
red, from tlie colour of the flow'ers.] I'he 
coral-tree, a genus of tropical leguminous 
trees, with trifoliolate leaves, and clusters 
of large, u.sually bright red flowers. Many 
of the species are in cultivation for the 
beauty of tiieir llow’ers. 

Erythrite (eTith-rlt), n. A flesh-coloured 
felspar, containing a per cent, of magnesia, 
found in amygdaloid. 

Erythroleic (e-rlth'ro-le"ik), a. [Gr. ery- 
thros, red, and L. oleum, oil.] In ehem. 
liaving a red colour and oily appearance: 
applied to an acid obtained from archil. 
Erythroleine (e-rith'ro-le"in), ii. A com- 
pound contained in litmus. It is soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and alkalies, with a purple 
colour. 

Erythrolitmine (e-rith'ro-lit"min), n. A 
compound contained in litmus. Its colour 
is red, and it dissolves in alkalies with a 
blue colour. 

Erythronlum(e-rith-r6'ni-um),n. [Gr. ery- 
thros, red.] 1. A genus of liliaceous plants, 
natives of temperate regions. They are 
neaidy stemless herbs, with two smooth 
shining flat leaves, and large generally red- 
dish flowers, which are solitary. They have 
a long narrow solid-scaly bulb. The form 
of the white bulb has given the specific 
name to E. dens-canis, a species W'ell known 
in cultivation under the name of dog’s-tooth 
violet.— 2. A name sometimes given to vana- 
date of lead. 

Erytliropliloemn (e-rith"r6-fle'uni), n. [Gr. 
erythros, red, and pAtotos, bark.] A genus 
of tropical trees, nat. order Leguminosie, 
containing three species, tAvo found in 
Africa, and the third in Australia. The 
E. giiineense of Guinea is 100 feet high, and 
is noted for its abundant red juice, which 
is used by the natives as a test of innocence 
and guilt. An accused person is forced to 
take a large draught. If it do him no in- 
jury he is declared innocent, whereas if he 
be affected by it he is held guilty. The 
hark also is poisonous and is used as an 
ordeal. 

Erytliropliylle, Erythrophylliiie (e-rith'- 
ro-fll, e-rith'ro-til-in), M. [Gr. crytAros, red, 
nml phy lion, a leaf.] A term applied by 
Berzelius to the red colouring matter of 
fruits and leaves in autumn. 
Erythroprotide (e-rithTo-pro-tM), n. [Gr. 
erythros, red, and E. protein.] A reddish 
bi’own amorphous matter obtained from 
protein (which see). 

Erytlirosis (e-rith-ro'sis), n. [Gr. erythros, 
red.] In pathol. a form of plethora, in 
which the blood is rich in fibrin and in 
bright red pigment. 


erythros, red, and xylon, wood.] A nat. 
order of exogenous plants, having altenrate 
.stipulate leaves, small pallid flowers, and 
drupaceous fruit. The priixcipal genus Is 
Erythroxylon, some of whose species have a 
bright red wood, occasionally used for dyeing. 
The leaves of E. Coca, of South America are 
extensively chewed by the inhabitants of 
the western side of Korth America. See 
COOA. 

ErytllrozjTil(e-rith'ro-zim), h, [Gr. e-ryfAm, 
red, and zyme, leaven.] A name giveix to 
the peculiar fermentative substance of mad- 
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! dor, which bits tin; power of elh ctuig the 
I decomriodtion of ruhian. 

Eryx, Erix (e'riks), n. A genus of coliihriiie 
; sm'pents, separated from Boa, and differing 
j from it in having a very short obtuse tail 
i and the ventral plates narrower, 'riie head 
I is short and covered with .small scales. 

I 'There are no liook.s at the vent, 
j Escalade (es-ka-lud'). n. [Fr. ; Sp, escalada; 
It. sealata, scaling, escalade, from 1. scala, 
a ladder. See Scalh.] Milit. a furious 
attack made liy trooijs on a fortified place, 
in which ladders are used to pass a ditch 
or mount li rampart. 

He tluterminecl not to wait for the artUlety, but to 
attempt to eany tlie fort by worfoak. Pre.mtt. 

Sin enters, not by cscaiatie, but by cunning or 
tre.-ichery. lUtckmiitster. 

Escalade (es-lca-Iad'), v.t. pret. A pp. esca- 
laded; ppr. esealadiny. To scale; to mount 
and pass or enter liy means of ladders; as, 
to escalade a wall. 

Escallonia{i;s-kiil-ld'ni-a),n. [After .ffecafton, 
j a iSiiaiiish traveller in South America, xvho 
j fir.st found the species in Flew Grenada. ) A 
j genus of trees or shruTis, nat. order Saxi- 
j. frageffi, cDnt.aining alxout forty sjiccies, na- 
I tivea of South America. They have simple 
leaves xvitli resinous dots, and xvhite or red 
; flowers. .Some species are cultivated, 
j Escallop (es-koTlop), n. [O.Fr. escalopie. 

I See Scallop.] l. A family of bivalviilar 
shell-flsli, whose shell is regularly indented. 
In the centre of the top of the sliell is a 
trigonal sinus with an elastic cartilage for 
its hinge. —2, A regular curving indenture 
in the margin of an.yt.hing. See Scalloi'.— 
3. In her. the figure of a 
scallop-shell home on a 
shield, to intimate that 
the bearer or his ances- 
tors had been at the cru- 
sades or made some long- 
pilgrimage. 

Escallopee (es-kolMo-pe), 
2ip. [Pr,] In Aer. covered, 
as an escutcheon, with 
xvaving curved lines, re- 
sembling the outlines of 
scallop shells, overlapping each other like 
slates on a roof. 

Escalop (es-kol'op), n. Same as Escallop. 
Esealoped (es-koTopt), a. l. Cut or formed 
in the figure of an escallop; scalloped.— 
In her. same as Escallopee. 
EBcamMo(es-kam'l)i-6), 71. [l.L. escambium, 
exchange.] In law, a writ formerly granted ^ 
to merclxants to empower them to draw 
bills of excliaiige on persons beyond the 
sea. 

Escapable (es-kap'a-bl), a. That may be 
escaped; avoidable. 

Escapade (es-ka-pad'), XL [Fr. See Escape,} 

1. Tlie fling of a horse, or the kicking back 
of his heels.— 2. A freak; a mud ixi'i'tnk; a 
wild atteenture. 

Escape (es-kap'). «.t pret. A pip. escaped; 
ppr. escaping. fO.F)-, t'senper, Fr. ecliUElier, 
Sp. Pg. Pr. eseapar, to escapie; from ex, out, 
and the Romance or L.L. caprpa, capa, a 
mantle (comp, cape, cap), lit. to slip out of 
one’s mantle; in It. we find also incuppare,tn 
fall into asnare, to becaught.] Toneefrora 
and avoid; to get out of the way of; to 
shun; to be unnoticed by; to obtain secimty 
from; to pass without harm; to evade; to 
elude; as, to escape danger; to escape atten- 
tion or notice. 

A small number that escape the .sword shall return. 

Jar, xllv. aS. 

Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
Shalt not escape calumny. Shak. 

Escape (es-kapO, v.i. 1. To flee, shun, and be 
secure from danger ; to be free, or get free, 
from any danger or injury; to hasten or get 
away; to be passed, or to pass, xvitllput 
harm. ‘I e-scaped heart-free.’ Tennyson. 

Escape to the mountain lest thou be consumed. 

Gtiri. xix. 17. 

2. To. free one’s self from cnstotly or re- 
straint; to regain one’.s liberty. ‘Like the 
caged bird escapMJj; suddenly.’ , Tennyson, 

Escape {es-kilp'), n. 1. Flight to shun dan- 
ger or injury; the act of fleeing from danger. 

I would lunsten my from the windy storm. 

Ps. Iv. 8, 

2. The condition of being passed by without 
receiving injixry, when danger threatens; as, 
every soldier who survives a battle has had 
such an escape.— 3. [ E.xcuse; subterfuge; eva- 
sion. Sir W. Raleigh.— 4.1xi law, an ex'asion of 
legal restraint or of the custody of the sheriff 
without due course of laxv. Escapes are 
voluntary ov involuntary; voluntary, when: 


ch, cAain; dh, Sc. locA; 
VuL. 11. 


g. po; ji.'/ob; fl, .Fr. ton; ng, smp; . TH, .iAen; th, tAin; xv, trig; 


xvli, tcAig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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an officol' iierinits an oil'enilnr or tlolitor to 
qnii liiri ciniiiiil}' witiidUt ’.iimani; nrid in- 
valuntari/, or iief/li'/ent, iviien an arrested 
porson (( iiits tlie custody of the officer Jifrainst 
his wili, and is not pursued forthwith and 
retaken hefore the pursuer has lost sight of 
Sally; llight; irregularity; escap- 
ade. Mtnme will despise lier for this foul 
escape.’ 6'Aafc.— tit That which escapes at- 
tention; oversiglit: mistake. 

In transcribing- tliere would be less care taken, as 
tile kuigiinge was less understood and so tlie esca/ss 
les.s subj ect to observation. Jiycre-uood. 

7. In arch, tlie part of a column where it 
springs out of the base; the tipopliyge. — S. In 
hot. a plant found growing in a wild state, 
in a district or countr.y; wiiere originally it 
was only to he met with in a cultivated state. 
Escapement, Scapement (es-kap'mcnt, 
skapTnent), a.. [Fr. uchappement.] l.tTTio 
act of escaping; escape.— 2. The general con- 
trivance in a time-piece by which the pres- 
sure of tire wheels (which move always in 
one direction) and the vibratory motion of 
the pendulum or balance-wheel are accom- 
modated the one to the other. By this con- 
trivance the wheel- work la made to com- 
municate an impulse to the regulating power 
(wliich in a clock is the pendulum and in a 
watch the balance-wheel), so as to restore to 
it the small portion of force which it loses 
in every vibration, in consetiuence of fric- 
tion and the resistance of the air. The lead- 
ing requisite of a good escapement is tliat the 
im’pitlse communicated to tlie pendulum 
shall he invariable, notwithstanding any 
irregularity or foulness in the train of 
wheels. Various kinds of escapements have 



Watch and Clock Escapements. 


I, Anchor escapement of a common clock, e, Du- 
plex escapement. 3, Lever escapement. 4, Hori- 
zontal or cylinder escapement. 

been contrived ; such as the crown or verge 
esaapemcfit, used in common watches ; the 
anchor or crutch escapement, used in com- 
mon clocks— -both these are also termed 
recoiling escapements; tlie dead-beat escape- 
ment and the gravity or remontoir escape- 
ment, used in the flner kind of clocks ; tlie 
horizontal or cylinder escapement, still used 
in most foreign watches: the detached es- 
capement, the lever eseapeme?it, thechiplex 
escapement, and the pin-wheel escapement, 
all used in the finer classes of watches. 
Escaper (es-kap'6r), n. One who or that 
which escapes. 

Escape-warrant (es-kap'wo-rant), n. In 
a process addressed to all sheriffs, <fec., 
throughout England, to retake an escaped 
prisoner, even on a Sunday, and commit him 
to proper custody. 

Escar, u. See lSKAS. 

Esearbuncle (es-karibung-kl), n. In her, 
the carbuncle. This stone was formerly 
believed to be capable of shining in dark- 
ness, which brlllianoy is represented on an 
escutcheon by rays emanating from a centre, 
Escargatoire (es-kilr-ga-twar), n. [Er. , from 
escfiryot, a snail.] A nursery of snails. 
Escarp (es-kiirp'), v.t. [Fr. esaarper, to cut 
steep, as rocks or slopes, to render them 
inaccessible. See Soaep.] In /or£. to slope; 
to form a slope to. 

Escarp, Escarpe (es-kllrpO, n. hi fort, that 
side of the ditch surrounding or in front of 
a work, and forming the exterior of the ram- 
part; a scarp. SeeScARP, Cophtersoarp, 
Escarpment (es-kitrp'ment), n. 1. Inybri. 
ground out away nearly vertically about a 
position in order to prevent an enemy from 
arriving at the latten Part of the rock of 
Gibraltar has been rendered inaccessible in 
thi,s maimer. Hence— 2. The precipitous 
side of any hill or rock; the abrupt face of 
a high ridge of land; a cliff. 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, her; pine 


I Eacai’tel (es-kur'tcl), v.a. In her. to cut or 
i notcli in ii square form, as a cross. 
Escartelee, Escartelled (es-khritel-e, es- 
kiir'teld), pp. In her. cut or notched in a 
sqtiiU'e form, as a cross. 
Eschalot(esh-a-lot'), n. [Fr. iehalote, shallot, 
a corruption of O.Fr. cscalonc, L. cepa As- 
ealonia, so called from Asealmi, near which 
it grows wild, and whence the Homans 
brought it.] A species of small onion or 
garlic, the Allium asealonieum. See SHAL- 
LOT. 

Eschar (es-kari), n. [Gr. eschara, a fireplace, 
a scab.] In surg. the crust or scab occa- 
sioned on the skill by burns or caustic ap- 
plications. 

Eschara (es'ka-ra), n. [From resembling a 
scar. See above.] A genus of zoophytes, 
belonging to the class Bryozoa or Polyzoa, 
and resembling the Flustra, but diiferiiig 
from them in being calcareous. 
Eschai'otic(es-kar-ot'ik), a. Caustic; having 
the power of searing or destroying the flesh. 
Escharotic (es-kar-ot'ik), n. A caustic appli- 
cation; an application wMch sears or de- 
stroys flesh. 

Eschatology(es-ka-toFo-ji), w. [Gr. eschatos, 
last, and fofios.discourse. ] The doctrine of the 
last or final things, as death, judgment, ifec. 
Esehaunge.t «. Exchange. Chaucer. 
Escheat (es-chetO.-n. [O.Fr.csc7ict, from O.Fr. 
escheir, eseheoir. Mod. Fr. echoir, from L. ex- 
cadere—ex, and cadere, to fall.] 1. In Eng- 
land, the resulting back of any land or tene- 
' ments to the lord of the fee or to the state 
through failure of heirs; formerly also 
through the corruption of the blood of the 
tenant by his having been attainted. This 
latter kind of escheat was abolished by the 
Felony Act of 1870 (33 and 34 Viet, xxiii.). 
Iand.s, if freehold, escheat to the king or 
other lord of the manor; if copyhold, to 
the lord of the manor. By modern legisla- 
tion there can be no escheat on failure of 
the whole blood wherever there are persons 
of the half-blood capable of inheriting.— 

2. In America, the reverting of real pro- 
perty to the state, as original and ultimate 
proprietor, in consequence of a failure of 
persons legally entitled to hold the same.— 

3. The place or circuit witliin which the 
king or lord is entitled to escheats.— 4. A 
writ to recover escheats from the person in 
possession.— 5. The lands which fall to the 
lord or state by escheat. 

Of such treason the forfeiture of the escheats per- 
taiiieth to our lord the king. HaUa7!t. 

6. In Scots law, the forfeiture incurred by a 
man’s being denounced a rebel.— 7. That 
which falls to one; a reversion or return. 

To make me great by others' loss is bad escheat. 

Spenser. 

Escheal; (es-chet'), v.i. 1 . In England, to 
revert as land to the lord of a fee in conse- 
quence of the extinction of the blood of the 
tenant.— 2. In America, to fall or come, as 
land, to the state, through failure of heirs 
or owners, or by forfeiture for treason. In 
the feudal sense, no escheat can exist in the 
United States; but the word is used in stat- 
utes confiscating the estates of those who 
abandoned their country during the Bevolu- 
tion, and in statutes giving to the state the 
lands for which no owner can be found. 
Escheat (es-cheto, v.t. To forfeit. 

The ninepence, with which the little girl was to 
have been rewarded, being escheated to the Kenwigs 
family. Dickens. 

Escheatahle (es-diet'a-bl), a. Liable to 
escheat. 

Escheatage (es-chet'aj), n. The right of 
succeeding to an escheat. 

Escheator (es-chet'er),n. An officer anciently 
appointed in every county to look after the 
escheats of the sovereign and certify them 
into the treasury. 

Escheve,t Eschue,t®.f. To shun; to eschew, 
Chaucer. 

Eschevinf (es'che-vin), «. [Fr. echevin, 
sheriff.] The elder or warden who was 
principal of an ancient guild. 

Eschew (es-chi)'), V. t. [0. Fr. esehever, eschiver, 
Fr. esguiver, to avoid, to shun; It. schifare, 
schivare, to avoid, to parry a blow, a word 
whiob has passed into the Eomance lan- 
guages from the Gemanic: from O.G. skiu- 
kan, G. scheuen, to avoid; akin to E. shy.} 

1, To flee from; to shmi; to seek to avoid. 

Let him eschew evil and do good, i Pet. iii. ar. 

2. To escape from; to avoid. 

He who obeys, destruction shall eschew. Sandy s. 

Eschewan.ee (es-cho'ans), n. The act of 
escaping or avoiding; escape; avoidance. 


, pin; note, not, move; ' tube, tub, biill; 


Eschewer (e.R-clib'er), n. One who eschews. 
Eschewment (es-eho'ment), •«. The act of 
eschewing. 

Eschscholtzla (esh-shfllt'si-a), n. [After Dr. 
PJsohscholtz, a botanist.] A small genus of 
glabrous whitish plants, nat. order Bapaver- 
aceie, natives of California and the neigh- 
bouring regions. They have divided leaves, 
and yellow peduncled flowers. The sepals 
cohere and fall off as the flower opens in the 
form of a calyptra. They are now common 
in the gardens of Great Britain. 

Eschynite (es'ki-nit), n. [Gr, aischyne, 
shame.] A mineral of a crystalline form, 
found at Miask, in the Ural ilountains, con- 
taining titanic acid and zircoiila: so called 
by Berzelius as being the shame of chemis- 
try, which at the time of its discovery was 
unable to separate its two components. 
Esclatte (es-klat’e), a. [0. Fr. , from osclater, 
to shiver. ] In her. a term applied to anything 
shattered by the stroke of a battle-axe. 
Escocheon.t n. The shield of a family. See 
Escutcheon. 

Escopet (es-ko-pet'), n. [Sp. escogieta.} A 
carbine. [Mexico.] 

Escort (es'kort), n. [Fr. escovte; It. scoria, 
a guard or guide, from It. seorgere, to guide, 
representing a Active L. verb, exoorrigere, 
ex, out, con, with, rego, to direct. ] 1. A guard; 
a body of armed men which attends an offi- 
cer, or baggage, provisions, or munitions con- 
veyed by land from place to place, to pro- 
tect them from an enemy, or in general, 
for seciu'ity; also, a person or persons at- 
tending one as a mark of respect, honour, or 
attention. 

The troops of my escort marched at the ordinary 
pace. Burke. 

The extent of an escort is usually proportioned 
either to the digrnity of the person attended, if it be 
meant as a compliment, or, if of treasure, according 
to tlie sum and the dangers lying in the way. Jiees. 

2 . In a general sense, protection or safeguard 
on a journey or excursion; as, to travel under 
the escort of a friend. 

Escort (es-kort'), v.t. To attend and guard 
on a journey by land; to attend and guard 
anything conveyed by land; to accompany 
as a guard or protector; as, the guards 
escorted the Duke of Wellington; to esoent 
a lady. 

In private haunt, in public meet, 

Salute, escort him through tiie street. Prana's. 

Escot t (es-kot'), n. A tax; a reckoning. See 
Scot. 

Escot t (es-kot'), v.t. To pay a reckoning for; 
to support or maintain. ‘ Who maintains 
them? how are they escofed.*’ Shale. 
Escouade (es-ko-ad), n. [Fr.] Same as 
Squad. 

Escout (es-kout'), w. [O.Fr. escowfe,] Same 
as Scout. 

Escript t (es-kript'), u. [O.Fr.] A writing. 
Cockei'om. 

Escritoire (es-kri-twari), n. [O.Fr. escrip- 
toire, from L. scriptorius, connected with 
writing, scribere, to write; Fr. ecritoire. See 
Scribe,] A box with instruments and con- 
veniences for writing; sometimes a desk or 
chest of drawers ivlth an apartment for 
writing instruments^ 

Escritorial (es-kri-to'ri-al), a. Bertaining 
to an escritoire. 

Escrod (es-krod'), n. A small cod broiled; 
ascrod. B. Webster. 

Escrol (es-kroF), n. [See Scroll.] In (icr. 
a scroll, the representation of a slip of parch- 
ment, paper, pasteboard, &c., on which the 
motto is generally written. 

Escrow (es-kr5'), n. [Norm, escroive, escrover, 
a scroll; O.Fr. escroe, escroue, a roll of writ- 
ings. Etym. doubtful.] In law, a deed de- 
livered to a third person to hold till some 
condition is performed by the grantee, and 
which is not to take effect till the condition 
is performed, when it is to be delivered to 
the grantee. 

Escuage (es'ku-aj), n. [Fr, ecuage, esauage, 
from eeu, escu, a shield, and this from L, 
scutum, a shield. See Scutage.] In feudal 
ffflw, service of the shield, called also 
a species of tenure by knight sendee, by 
which a tenant ivas bound to folio w bis lord 
to war, afterward exchanged for a pecuniary 
satisfaction. 

Escuage, which ivas the commutation for the per- 
sonal service of military tenants in war, having rather 
the .appearance of an indulgence than an imposition, 
might reasonabli' be levied by the king. It was not 
till the charter of Jolm that cremrm became a parlia. 
mentary .assessment, the custom of commuting .service 
having become general, and the rate of commutation 
being variable. None but military tenants could be 
liable for Hallani. 

Escudero (es-ku-da'ro), n. [Sp., from L, 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abttne; Sc. fry. 


ESnOXAGE 


K.S(7.T.n..AVIAX 


ISiS 


is, hhifMAji-iUvr, from ecututii, 
a Hhieiti ] A bliieW- bearer; an uajuire; 
li>;uee, ail utteiulitiit upon a iiersou of rank; 
a liniv's pfA'e. li. Jmimn. 

Bsculapiau fM-ku-la'pi-un), «. Of or 
p^i^tn^iillK to Ks- 
tiulapius, tilt: gml 
of iiicilii iui-; lilt'- 
dical: perfcaiiiiug 
io tli« healing 
art. 

Esetilapius <es- 
kti-liVpi-UB), n. In 
myth, tile god of 
lueiiii'ino.the son 
of Apollo by the 
nymiili Coroiiis 
His vvorshiii pre- 
vfiiloil over all 
Greece. In the 
Homeric poems 
Esculapius ia 
not a divinity 
but simply ‘the 
hlaiueleas phyai- 
cian.’ He is usu- 
ally represented 
as iin old man. 

The most charac- 
tei'istic eniblein 
of Esculapius is 
the serpent. Tlie 
name is often used as a general term for 
doctor. 

.Esculent (es'ku-lent), a. [L. csmlent.us, from 
eiiea, food, from mio, to eat. ] Eatable; tliat is 
or may be used by man for food; as, esculent 
plants; esculent fish. 

We must not ... be .satisfied with dividing plants, 
as Dioficorides does, into aromatic, escideni, medi- 
cinal, and vinmis. IVheiuelL 

Esculent (ea'ku-Ient), n. Something that is 
eatable; that which, is or may be safely eaten 
by man. 

Esculine (es'kul-in), «. An alkaloid obtained 
from the ^Usouhts hippocastanmn or horse- 
chestnut, from the ash, &c, 

ExSCUtclieon(os-kuch'on), n. [O.Er. eucusMu, 
from escu, esout, L. scutum, a shield; Fr. 
fxxmon. See Esquire.] l. The shield on 
which a coat of arms is represented; the 



Esculapius. — C.npitolina 
Museum. Rome. 



Escutcheon of Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII. 


shield of a family; the picture of ensigns 
armorial ; the .symbol of one’s birth and 
dignity. 

Tlie duke's private band . , . displaying’ on their 
breasts broad silver escutcheons, on which were em- 
blazoned the arms of the Guzmans. Prescott. 

2. Saut. the compartment on a ship’s stern 
where her name is written.— 3. In carp, a 
plate for protecting the key -hole of a door, or 
to which the handle is attached; a scutcheon. 
4, In zml. the depression behiiul the beak 
of a bivalve mollusc which corresponds to 
the Inniile or that in front of the beak. — 
Escutcheon of pretence, in her. the small 
shield bearing the arms of an heiress placed 
in the centre of herhuaband’s shield, instead 
of being impaled with his arms, 
Escutclieoiied(es-knch'ond),^p. orn. Hav- 
ing a coat of arms or ensign. 

Esdras (ez'dras), n. [Gr. formof Fhro.] The 
name now given to two books of the Apoc- 
rypha, of the author-ship of which nothing is 
known with certainty. In the Vulgate and 
earlier editions of the Engli,sh Billies the 
title is given to the book of Ezra as well as 
to that of Nehemiah, which are respectively 
called the 1st and 2d book of Esdras, those 
now standing in the Apocrypha as 1st and 
2d being numbered 3d and 4th respectively. 
Ese,tw. Ease; pleasure. Chaucer. 

Ese.tii.f. ori Toaccommodate;tobepleasecl. 

: Chaucer. 

Esement.t n. Easement; relief. Chmioer. 
Esemplastie (es-em-plast'ik), a. [Gr. es, 


into, hen, one (becoming ew in comp, before 
S a labial), and plasUkos, skilful in moulding 
or shaping, from pkmii, to form. A word 
invented by Coleridge.] Moulding, shaping, 
or fashioiiiiig into o'lie. 

It was instantly felt tliat the Ima.cjination, 
j>/ixstic power, as Coleridge calls it, had produced a 
truer history . . . than the professed historian. 

Falconer. 

Esguardt (es-gilrd'), m. Guard; escort. 

‘One of our eagtianl. Beau, d- FI. 

Esie.t a. Gentle; light; easy. Chaucer. 
Esiliell.t adr. Gently; easily. Chaucer. 
Eskar, Esker (es'ker), n. A term for a late 
geological formation in the superlicial drift, 
generally consisting of a long linear ridge of 
sand and gravel, includingpieces of consider- 
able size. The materials are derived fi'orn the 
waste of till or boulder-clay, and their 
arrangement took place probably under 
water over which icebergs floated, for in 
Sweden ijai-ticularly rough erratic blocks 
are often deposited on the eskar. Called 
in Scotland a Kaim. Called also yEsar, Oe, 
and Osar. 

Eskimo, Esquimau (es'ki-mo), n. pi. Esld- 
nxos, Esquimaux (es'ki-moz). One of a 
tribe inhabiting the northern part.s of North 
America and Greenland. 

The Eskimos are the most considerable remnant in 
northern rej,jions of tliat numerous preliistoric race of 
fishers and hunters who once clun^j to the coasts and 
shores of Europe till tliey -were pushed into the holes 
and corners, and to the very verg-e of the ^reat con- 
tinents ... by the successive bands of the Aryan 
migrations. They once existed in England, France, 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Spain, in all of 
which they have left their traces in interments, imple- 
ments, and kitchen middens. Quart. Rev. 

Eskimo -dog (es'ki-mo -dog), re. One of 
a breed of dogs extensively spread over the 
noz-thern I’egions of Ameiica and of Eastern 
Asia. It is rather larger than our English 
pointer, but appears less on account of the 
shortness of its legs. It has oblique eyes, 
an elongated muzzle, and a bushy tail, which 
give it a wolfish appearance. The colour is 
generally a deep dun, obscurely barred and 
patched with darker oolouz-. It is tlie only 
beast of burden iu these latitudes, and with 
a team of such dogs attached to his sledge 
the Eskimo will cover 60 miles a day foi' 
several successive days. 

Esloin, t Esloyue t (es-loin'), v.t. [Fr. 
eloigner, O.Fr. ealoigner, fo remoz’e.] To 
remove ; to withdraw. ‘ F'rom worldly 
cares he did himself esloyne.’ Spenser. 
Esnecy (es'ne-si), re. In law, the right of 
the eldest coparcener, in the case where an 
estate descends to daughtei’s jointly for 
wazit of an heir male, of making the first 
choice in the division of the inheritance. 
Esocidse (e-sos'i-de), n. pil. [L. esox, esoeis, 
the pike, and Gr, eidos, resemblance.] The 
pikes, a family of fishes. See PiKE. 

EsodiC (e-sod'ik), a. [Gr. eis, into, and 
, hodos, a way.] In physiol, conducting in- 
fluences to the spinal man’ow; said of certain 
nerves. 

Eso-enteritls (e's6-en-t6r-i"tis), re. [Gr. eso, 
within, enteron, an intestine.] Inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the intes- 
tines. 

Eso-gastritis (e-s6-gas-tri'tis), n. [Gr. eso, 
within, gaster, the belly.] Inflammation 
of the mucous membraiie of the stomach. 
Esophageal, Esophagean (e-s6-faj'e-al, 
e-s6-faj'e-zin), a. Same as Qilsophageal, (Eso- 
p)hagean. 

Esophagotoniy (e-sof'a-got"o-ml), re. Same 
as (Esophagotomy. 

Esophagus (e-sofa-gus), re. Same as CEsopih- 
agus. 

Esopian (e-s6'pi-an), a. [L. JEsopius, Gr. 
Aisopios, from AEsopus, Aisdpos, Esop.] 
Pertaining to Esop, an ancient Greek writer 
of fables, of whom Uttle or nothing is cer- 
tainly know; composed by Izim or in his 
mazzner; as, a fable in the Mopian style. 
Esoteric, Esoterical (es-O-te'rik, es-d-te'rik- 
al), a. [Gz-. esoterikos, esoteros, frozn eso, 
within.] Origizially, a term applied to the 
private instrizctions and doctrines of Pytha- 
goras, taught ozzly to a select number, and 
not intelligible to the general body of dis- 
ciples ; hezice, designed for, and understood 
only by, the initiated ; pzivate : opposed to 
exoteric or public. 

The philosophy of the Pythagoreans, like that of 
the other sects, was divided into the exoteric and esc- 
ter A; the open, taught to alt; and the secret, tauglit 
to a select number. ' JVarburton. 

Enough if every age produce two or three critics 
of this esoteric class, witlz here and there a reader to 
understand them. De Quincey, 

On the testimony of a phrase in Aristotle, it is sup- 


posed that Plato, like Pythagoras, iiad exoteric ami 
esoteric opinions; tlie former being, of course, tliose 
set forth in his Dialogues. tf, //. Letres. 

Esoterleally (cs-5-to'rik-al-li), adc. Izi an 
csotoi'io manner. 

Esotericism (Es-o-te'ri-sizm), n. Esoteric 
doctrine or princiifles. 

Esoterics (es-d-tc'riks), n. Mysterious or 
hidden doctrines; occult .sciezzee. 

Esoterism (es-6't6r-izm), re, Sizme as Eso- 
terioism. 

Esotery (es'6-te-ri), n. Mystery; secrecy. 
[Kaz-e.] 

Esox (e'soks), n. 'ITie pike, a genus of abdo- 
ziiizial fishes, of which thez’e are several spe- 
cies, as thfj commozz pike, the fo.v-pike, the 
gaz'-tish, &c. 

Espadou (es'pa-don), re. [It. spadone, from 
spada, a .sword.] A long sword of .Spiiiiisli 
iuvezztiozz, zzsed by foot-soldier.s or for de- 
capitation. 

Espalier (es-pal'yer), re. [Fr,, It. spalliera, 
a support for the shoulders, from spalla, a 
shoulder; L, spathula, dim. of spatha, tlie 
slioulder-blade.] In gardening, a sort of 
trellis-wovk on which the braiiclies of fruit 
tree.s or hushes are extended hoi-izont;ill 5 ’, 
with the object of securing for the plant a 
freer circulation of air as well as better^e.x- 
posure to the sun. The name is applied 
also to the tree so extended as well us to 
the tree and its siipizorfc combined. 'Trees 
thus trained are not subjected to such 
marked nor so rapid variations of tempera- 
tui-e as wall-tree.s. 

Espalier (es-pal'yfir), v.t. To form an espa- 
lier, or to protect by an espalier. 

Esparcet (es-par'set), n. [Fi-. esparcette; Sp. 

apparently from espazr/r, L. spar- 
gere, sparsum, to 
scattez-.] .A kind 
of sainfoin. 
Esparto (es-par'- 
to), re. [Sp., L. 
spartnm, Gr. 
Hparton, spar- 
tos. ] A name 
given to two or 
three species of 
grass, the Ma- 
orochloa {Stijta} 
tenacissirna, M. 
arenaria, and 
Lygeum Spar- 
turn ofhotarhsts. 
'They are found 
in the southenz 
provinces of 
Spain and in 
North Africa. A 
lai'ge portion of 
our priiiting- 
‘ ^ paper is manu- 

Esparto Grasses.— i, Afaov. factUl’ed from 

ch/oa tenan'sssma. 2, Fruit iacnjirlvv nr fvnm 

of do. z, Lyceum Sfartum. „ .i 

4, Flowering stem and (s) fruit ® TOZxtUZ t of ts- 

ofdo. parto and rags, , 

as well as cord- 
age, shoes, matting, baskets, nets, ziiat- 
tresses, sacks, &c. 

Espauliere (es-p,il'i-ai’), n. Same as Epau- 
Uere. 

Especial (es-pe'shal), a. [O.Fr. especial; Fr. 
special; L. specialis, from species, kind. See 
Species.] Distinguished iu the same class 
or kind; principal; chief; pzirticular; as, 
in an especial manner or degree. ‘ Abraham 
the especial fiiend of God.’ Barrow. 
Esjjecially (es-pe'shal-li), adrt. Frinoipally, 
chiefly; particulaz’ly ; peculiarly; specially; 
in an uncommon degi-ee; in reference to 
one person or thing in particulai*. 
Especialness (es-pe'stuu-nes), re, The state 
of being especial. [Rai'e.] 

Eaperance t (es'pe-rans), re. [Fr.; fi’om B. 
spero, to hope.] Hope. ‘An esperanoe so 
obstinately sti-ong.’ SAff/f. 

Espiaille.t re. Espial; a spying. Chmeer. 
Espial (es-pi'al), re, [See Spy.] l. A spy. 

By your were discovered 

Two mightier troops. Shak. 

2 . The act of espying; observation; disco- 
very. ‘ Screened from espial by the jutting 
cape.’ Byron. 

Espier (es-pi'Cn'), n. One who espies, or 
watches like a spy. 

Espinel (es'pi-nel), n. A kind of ruby; 
spinel (which see). 

Espionage (es'pi-on-fij), n. [Fr. espionage. 
See Espy.] The practice or employment of 
spies; the practice of watching the words 
and conduct of others and attempting to 
make discoveries, as spies or secret emis- 
saries; the pz’aotice of watching others 
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without Jidng suspected, ami giving iiitelli- 
gerico of tiisuovcries made. 

Espiotte (es'pi-ot), a. A sjjeciea of rju 
Espirituell,t a- Spiritual; lieaveiily. Chau- 


Esplanade (es-plan-ad ), n. [Fr. , from the 
old verb esplaner, to make level, troni L. 
exphina/e-~cx, anii plarim, plain, level.] I. In 
fuH. the glacis of tlie counterscarp, or the 
sloping of the parapet of the covered way 
tuwani the country; the open space be- 
tween tlie glacis of a citadel and the first 
houses of tlie town.— 2. Any open level 
space near a town, especially a kind of ter- 
race along the sea-side, for public walks or 
drives. —3. In hort. a grass-plat. 

Esplees (es-plez'), n. pL [law Fr. enpla,^ 
eKpkiti; L,L. expletim, from I. explen, e.xple- 
tuni, to fill up.] In law, the products of 
land, as the hay of meadows, lierbage of 
pasture, corn of arable lands, rents, ser- 
vice.s, Ac. 

Espousage t (es-ponz'iij), n. Espousal. Lati- 
nier. 

Espousal (ea-pouz'al), a. [See next art.] 
Used in, or relating to, the act of espousing 
or betrothing. 

The ambassador put Ills leg , . . between the 
espousal sheets. Bacon. 

Espousal (es-pouz''al). ?i. [O.Fr. espou~ 
milles, L. sponmlia, espousals, pi. n. of 
spdnsalts, relating to betrotlial] 1. The act 
of espousing or betrothing; foraial contract 
or celebration of marriage: frequently used 
in the plural. 

I remember thee, the kindnes.s of thy youth, the 
ioye of thine espousals. Jer. ii. a. 

2. Adoption; protection. 'The open espotwai 
of his cause.’ H. Walpole. 

Espouse (es-pouzO, v.t pret. & pp. espoused; 

espousing. [O.JPr. espoiiserlFv. ipouser), 
from: L. sponsare, to betroth, to espouse, 
froq. of spondeo, sponsum, to promise so- 
lemnly, to engage or pledge one’s sell] 

1 . To give as spouse or in marriage; to be- 
troth; to promise, engage, or bestow in 
marriage, by contract in writing or by some 
pledge; to unite intimately or Indissolubly; 
as,, the king espoused his daughter to a 
foreign prince. ‘ When as his mother Mary 
was espmmd to Joseph.’ Mat. i. 13. 

I lunve espoused you to one husband, thnt I may 
present you as a dmste virgin to Christ, e Cor. xi. s. 

If her site approves 

Let him espouse her to the peer slie loves. Pope. 

2. To take in marriage or as, a spouse; to 
niai’iy; towed. 

I-aviniawill I make my empress. 

And in the sacred Pantheon lier espouse. Shak. 


lie sends angels to espy us in all our ways. 

yer. Taylor. 

iSyn. To discern, discover, find out, desciy, 
see, perceive. 

Espy (es-pF), v.i. To look narrowly; to look 
about; to tvatch; to spy. 

Stand by the way and espy. Jet. xlviii. ig, 

Espyt (os-pi'), n. A spy; a scout. ‘A 
troublesome espy upon him.’ Swift. 
Esquimaux, n. See Eskimo. 

Esquire (es-kwir'), n. [O.IT. cseuyer; Fr. 
icuger; It. scudiere, an armour-lioarer to a 
kniglit, an esquire; E. .vcutariiis, a shield- 
maker. a soldier awned witli a scutum, from 
L. scutum, a shield, wliicli, like Gr. slcytos, a 
iiide, is derived from a root .sku, to cover, 
to protect, occurring in Skr. and seen in 
other words, sucli as L. cuUs, tlie skin, B. 
hide. ] Properly, a shield-bearer or armour- 
bearer ; an attendant on a knight ; hence 
in modern times, a title of dignity ne.xt in 
degree below a knight. In England, tliis 
title is properly given to the younger sons 
of noblemen, to officers of the king's courts 
and of tlie household, to counsellors at law, 
justices of the peace while in commission, 
sheriffs, gentlemen who have held commis- 
sions in the army and navy, &c. It is usu- 
ally given to all professional and literary 
men. Nowadays, in the addi'esses of letters, 
esquire may be put as a complimentary 
adjunct to almost any person’s name. In 
her. tlie helmet of an esquire is represented 
sideways, with the visor closed. 

Esquire (es-kwii''), n.f. pret. & pp. esquired; 
ppr. esquiring. To attend; to ivait on: a 
colloquial expression of the last century, 
applied when a gentleman attended a lady 
in public. Todd. 

Esquisse (e.s-kes'), n, [Fr.] In thej^naiw'fs, 
the first sketch of a picture or model of a 
statue. 

-Ess (es). A feminine suffix representing the 
E. -ix. Introduced into the English language 
by the Normans, and in a great measure 
displacing the suffix -esfre, -istre, -ster. 

Essay (es-sa'), v.t. [Fr. essayer; It. assag- 
giare, to taste, to try, to attempt, from sag- 
giare. See Assay.] l. 'To try; to attempt; 
to endeavour; to exert one’s power or facul- 
ties, or to make an eflfort to perform any- 
thing. 

While I tills unexampled task BlacKmore. 

Then in my madness I essay'd the door : 

It gave. Tennyson. 

2. To make e>qperiment of.— S.t To test the 
value and purity of metals. 

The standard of our mint being now settled, tlie 
rules and methods of essaying' suited to it should 
remain unvariable. Locke. 


3. To make one’s self a participator in; to 
become a partisan in; to take to one’s self, 
or make one’s otvn; to embrace; to adopt; 
as, to espouse the quarrel of another; to es- 
pouse a cause. 

Men espouse the well-endowed opinions in fashion, 
and tlien seek arj^tunents either to make good their 
beauty, or varnish over their deformity. Locke. 

Espousement (es-pouz'ment), n. Act of 
.espousing. 

Espouser (cs-pouz'iJr), n. 1. One who es- 
Iiouses. ' Wooers and esjJOMsers.’ Bp. Gau- 
den.~2. One who defends or maintains, as 
a cause. ‘ 'Ihe espmsers of that unauthor- 
ized: and detestable scheme.’ Allen. 
Espressivo (es-pres-se'v6), adv. [It.] In 
with ardent expression. 

Efipringal, Esprlugald (es-pring'gal, es- 
: priiig'gald), n. An ancient military engine 
: for throwing stones. ' , : 

Esprit (es-pre), n. [Fr.] Bpliit— Esprit de 
corps, a phrase frequently used hy English 
: writers to signify an attachment to the 
class or body of which one is a member; the 
spirit of the body or society; the.common 
:S|)irit or disposition formed by men in asso- 
:'Ciatiou. 

Espy (cs-pF), v.t. pret. cfe pp. espied; ppv. 
espying. [O.Fr. espier; Fr. fpier; It. spictre. 

; , See Spy.] l. To see at a distance; to have 
•the first sight of a thing remote; as, seamen 
esqnj land as they approach it.— 2. To see or 
vdfaoover something intended to be liid. or 
: :to a degree concealed and not very visible; 
to discover, as if unexpectedly or uninten- 
: .tionally; as, to espy a man in a crowd or a 
thief in a wood. 

: As one of them opened his sack, . . . he his 

moiiey. : : Gen. xlii. 27, 

3. To inspect narrowly; to examine and 
make discoveries; to examine and keep 
■Mwatchupon.',,'.' 

: Mcises . . .: sent me . . . to outthe land, and 
. I brought him word again. : . ; Josh, xiv, 7. 


[In this last application the word is now 
written Assay (which see).] 

Essay (es'sa; formerly es-sa'), n. 1. A trial; 
attempit; endeavour; an effort made, or 
exertion of body or mind, for the perform- 
ance of anything. — 2. In literature, a com- 
position intended to prove some particular 
point or illustrate a particular subject, 
usually shorter and less methodical and 
finished than a systematic or formal treatise; 
a sliort disquisition on a subject of taste, 
philosopliy, or common life; as, an essay on 
the life and writings of Homer; an essay on 
fossils; an essay on commerce. 

To write just treatises, reguireth leisure in the 
writer, and feisui'e in the re.ager, . . . which is the 
cause that hath made me choose to write certain 
brief notes set down rather significantly than curi- 
ously, which I have called Mssays. The word is 
late but the thing is ancient. Bacon. 

3. A trial or experiment; a test. 

I hope, for my brother’s justification, he wrote this 
but as an essay or taste of my virtue. Shak. 

4. t An assay or test of the qualities of a 
metal. —S yn. Attempt, trial, endeavour, 
effort, treatise, tract, paper, dissertation, 
disquisition. 

Essayer, n. 1. (es-sa'6r). One tvho essays or 
attempts to do something ; one who makes 
trial.— 2. (es'sa-Sr). One who writes essays ; 
ah essayist. ‘Essayei-s upon friendship.' 
Addison. [Kare.] 

Essayist (es'sa-ist), n. A writer of an essay 
or of essays. 

Essed (es'sed), 71 . [L. essedum, from the 

Celtic.] A two-wheeled war-chariot, first 
used by the ancient Britons and Gauls. 
Essence (es'sens), n, [Fr., from L. essentia, 
from esse, to be.] 1. In metaph. that which 
' constitutes the particular natiii’C of a being i 
[ or substance, or of a genus, and which dis- I 
tinguishes it from all others. Looice makes i 
a distinction between jiomiTiai essence and j 
real essence. The iiomiml essence, for j 
example, of gold, is the ‘ abstract idea’ ex- 


Fate. liir, fat, fffii; 


pressed by gold; the real e.ssence is the con- 
stitution of its insensible parts, on ivhieli its 
properties depend, which is unknown to us. 

Wlmtever rn.ikes a thing to be what it is, is pro- 
perly called its essence. Self-con.sciousne5s, there- 
fore, i.s the cs.<:ence of the mind, because it is in virtue 
of self-consciousness that the mind is the mind — that 
a man is himself. Berner. 

The essence of God bears no relation to place. 

B. D. Grijpn. 

2. Existence; the quality of being. 

I couid have resign'd my very es.sence. Sidney. 

;•?. A being; an existent person. ‘ Heavenly 
essences.’ iTUton.—i. Species of being. 

Here be four of you, as differing rns the four ele- 
ments; and yet you are friends: ;is for Eupolis, be- 
cause he is temiierate and without passion, he may 
be the fifth essence. Bacott. 

6. Constituent substance, 

Uncoitipounded is their esse?tce pure. Milton. 

6. 'The predominant elements or principles of 
any plant or drug extracted, refined, or rec- 
tified from grosser matter; an extract; as, 
tlie essence of coffee; tile essence of mint. — 

7. Perfume; odour; scent; or the volatile 
matter constituting perfume. 

Nor let th' imprisoned es.!eHCes exhale. Pope. 

8. 'The distinctive features or characteris- 
tics; the most important orfundaniental doc- 
trines, facts, ideas, or conclusions ; as, the 
newspaper gave the essence of the lecture, 
book, &c. 

Essence (es'sens),uJ. To perfume; to scent. 

‘ Painted for sight and cssen ced for the smell. ’ 
Pope. 

Essence d’Orient (as-safis do-ryiin), n. [Fr., 
the essence of the water of pearls.] A sub- 
stance of a pearly appearance found at the 
base of the scales of the bleak, used to line the 
interior of glass bubbles in the manufacture 
of artificial pearls. 

Essenes (es-senz'), n. pi. [Gr, Essenoi, L. 
Esseni. The origin of the word is doubtful.] 
Among the Jew,s, a sect remarkable for their 
.strictness and abstinence. 

Essenism (es'seii-izm), n. The doctrines, 
principles, or practices of the Essenes. 
Essential (es-sen'slial), a. [L.L. essentialh, 
from L. essentia, essence. See B.s.senoe.] 

1. Neoessai-y to the constitution or existence 
of a thing; constituting an individual, a 
genus, or a class of objects, what they 
really are; as, figure and extension are 
essential properties of bodies. 

And if each system in gradation roll. 

Alike essential to the amazing whole. Pope. 

It is eminently improbable that we shall ever be able 
to ascertain tlie essential nature of mind. Brougham. 

2. Important in the highest degree; indis- 
pensable. 

Judgment is more essential to a general than 
courage. Denham. 

In every venerable precedent they pass by wh,it 
is essential and take only wliat is accidental. 

Macartlay. 

3. Volatile; diffusible; as, essential oils, 
that is volatile oils which are usually drawn 
from aromatic plants by subjecting them to 
distillation with watei’, such as the oils of 
lavender, cloves, peppermint, camomile, 
citron, &c. — 4. In med. idiopathic; not 
symptomatic : said of a Alseiise.— Essential 
definition, in logic. See under Definition. 

Essential (es-sen'shal), n. 1 . Existence; 
being. [Bare.] 

His utmost ire, to the height enraged. 

Will either quite consume us or reduce 
To nothing t\\is essential. Milton. 

2. Fundamental or constituent principle; 
distinguishing characteristic; as, the men- 
tials of religion. 

In what regards poetry I should just as soon expect 
a sound judgment of its essentials from a boatman or 
a waggoner as from the usual set of persons we meet 
in society. Landor. 

The plague of sin has altered his nature, and eaten 
into his very essentials. South. 

Essentiality, Essentialness ( es - sen ' shi - 
al"i-ti, es-sen'shal-nes), n. The quality of 
being essential. 

Essentially (es-sen'shal-li), adv. 1. By the 
constitution of nature; in essence; as, min- 
erals and plants are essentially different.— 

2. In an important degree; in effect; fund- 
amentally; as, the two statements differ, 
hut not essentially. 

Essentiate t (es-sen'shi-iit), v.i. To become " 
of the same essence. B. Jonsmi. 

Essentiate t (es-sen'slii-at), n.t pret. & pp. 
essentiated; ppr. essentiating. 'To form or 
constitute the essence or being of. Boyle. 
Essera (es'se-ra), M. In 7«ed a species of 
cutaneous eruption, consisting of small 
reddish tubercles over the whole body, ; 
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Iiy a trmiblcsome itcliiuff. It 
>c(,>ia‘s t.i tie a variety of iielieii or urticaria. 

Ihiiiiflisiiii. 

Essoin (es-BOin'), M. [O.Fr. cssoim, 
rjuiiii' -/'.f, in'iv., and soitjn, l>’r. tsoui, care; 
a wiini uf limiUtful origin.] 1. In lam, the 
alleging of an e.'cciise for him who is .suin- 
immuil to aiipear in eorirt and answer and 
who neglects to appear at the day. The 
c'Kiit'ii day, the first general return day of 
a term, on which the court sat to receive 
i>s.-ingiw, secuw to be done away witli by the 
offectof the statutes 11 Geo. H'., 1 Bhii. l\g 

I.W., and 1 Wrn. IF. iii. In old Scots law it 
is written — ■!. t G-xcuse; e.veinption. 

— li. One that is e.vcused for non- 
appwirmice in euiirt at the day appointed. 
Essoin (es-soiii'), a. In law, allowed for the 
appe.traiifcMif suitors; an epithet applied to 
Hie tlrst tliree days of a tena, now abolished. 
.See KssoIiiN. 

Essoin I'e.s-soin'), v.t. In laiu, to allow an 
e.wuse for tiou-appeai’ance in court; to ex- 
ruae for abseuce. 

Essoiner (es-soiii'dr), n. In law, one who 
essains; an attorney who sufflcieiitly excuses 
the ahsonce of another. 

Essonlte (es'soii-it), rt. Cinnamon -stone. 
See under Cinsamos. 

Essorant( 08 ' 8 o-rant), a. [Fr. essor, the soar- 
ing ol birds.] In hei-. a term applied to a 
bird .standing with its wing.s half open as if 
preparing to take flight. 

Establish (e.s-tab'lisU), v.t [O..Fr. estahlir 
(Fr. litahlir), from L. skibilio, to make lirm, 
to e.stalilish, from ,sta, root of ato, to stand.] 

l.'fomakesteadfast, lirm, or stable; to settle 
on a linn or pennaiient basis— either to ori- 
ginate and settle, or to settle what is already 
originated; to set or fi.x unalterably. Hence 
SHch meanings as — 2. To institute and 
ratify; to enact or decree authoritatively 
and for permanence; to ordain. 

I will ns/a/>!uai Illy covenant with him for an ever- 
iastiii.i;; covenant. Gen. xvii. 19, 

8. To conlirm or ratify what has previously 
been instituted, settled, or ordained ; to fix 
what i.s wavering, doubtful, or w'eak; to 
strengthen; to coii,flmi. 

Do we then make void the law through faith! By 
no meaini; yea, we cstxhlish the i.aw. Rom. iii. 31. 
$0 were tiie churches established in the faith. 

Acts xvi. S- 

For tiiey . . . going about to establish their own 
iiglitooiisneas, li.ne not submitted themselves to the 
righteousness of God. Rom. x. 3. 

1 To originate and secure the penmment 
existence of; to found permanently; to in- 
stitute or .settle; a.s, to establwh a colony or 
an euifiire. — 5. To .set up in connection with 
the state and endow; aSjtocsfre&fM aeliurch. 

<1 To place in a secure or favourable posi- 
tion; to make safe against harm, lo.s9, defeat, 
and the like ; to sot up in bu-sine-ss: often 
with reflexive pronoun ; a.s, to establish & 
.person in his privileges or possessions ; the 
.father established his sou as a merchant; the 
enemy established themselves in the citadel. 

7. To prove legally; to cause to be recog- 
nixed as legal and valid; to cause to be 
accepted; as, to establish a marriage; to 
establish a, case; to establish a theory. — S. To 
fultil; to make good; to carry out. 

O kinj,', rrArii/irA the decree. Dan. vi, S. 
a To settle, as property. 


We will establish aur estate upon 
Our eldest. Malcolm. 


Shak. 


Establislier (es-tab'lish-^r), n. One who e.s- 
tablishes, ordains, or confirms. 
Establishment _(e.s-t;tl iTish-nmu t). n. fO. Fr. 
establwsement, from cstahlir. See ISTAB- 
WSH.] 1. Tile act of establishing.— 2. State 
of being established; settlement; fixed state; 
confirmation ; ratification of what has been 
settled or made. 

All happy peace, and goodly government. 

Is settled there in sure establishment. dj>e7is€y. 
We sat up our hope.s and esiahlishmeiU here. IVake. 
3. Settled regulation; form; ordinance; sys- 
tem of laws; constitution of government. 

Bring in that establishment by which all men should 
be contained in duty. Spenser. 

•1 Fixed or stated allowance for subsistence; 
income; salary. 

His excellency . . . might gradually lessen your 
estahlishment. Siuift. 

5. A permanent civil or military force or 
organization, such as a fi.xed garrison or a 
local government; as, the king has estabUsh- 
mmita to support in the four quarters of 
the globe. —(i. That form of doctrine and 
«hurcli government established and en- 
dowed by the legislature in any country.— 


7. The place whore a person is .settled either 
for residence or for transacting bnsiiie.Bs; a 
person's re.sidence and everything connected 
withit, suchas furniture, .servant9,cavria.ge9, 
groumis, Ac. ; an institution, whether public 
or private.— S. Tlie quota or mirnljer of men 
in an army, regiment, Ac.; as, a peace e.sfoli- 
Ushmont. — Establishurent of the port, a term 
used by writers on the tides to denote the 
interval between the time of high water at 
any given port and the time of 'the moon'.?, 
transit immediately preceding tlie time of 
high water when the moon is in syzygy, that 
is, at the new' or full moon. This interval 
is influenced by local circumstances, and 
conser[ueiitly diifereut at dilferent idaces. 
Establisbixieiitariaii ( es-taViTiish-ment-a"- 
ri-aii), a. I'ertaining to or connected with 
an e.stablished church, or the doctrine,? of 
establishment in religion. 
Establisbmentariaii ( es-tablish-ment-fi"- 
ri-an), n. One who supports the doctrine of 
establishment in religion, or some particular 
e.?tal)lished church. 

Establislimentariaiilsm(es-tabTish-ment- 
a"ri-an-izm), n. The doctrine or principle 
of establishment in religion; support of an 
established church. 

Ilstahlishmentarianismt all the more jTrateful for 
its ‘linked sweetness long drawn out,’ was, however, 
■wont, no doubt, to roll over the prelatial toneme as 
tlie most savour3'of polysyllables. Fitzai-ivard Hail. 

Estacade (es-ta-kiid'), n. [Fr. ; Sp. estaeada, 
a paling, a palisado, from Sp. anti Pg. estaca, 
It. sfctcctt, a stake; from a Tent, root seen in 
A. Sax. staca; B. staak; L.G. and E. stake. 
See Stake.] A palisade; a stockade; a dike 
set with iiiles in tlie sea, a river, or morass, 
to check tile approach of an enemy. 
Estafet, Estafette (es-ta-fefc'), n. [Fr. csta- 
fette, from It. staffetta, a courier, from ataffa, 
astirrnp, from O.H'.G-. stapho. AkinE. step.] 
A military courier; an express of any kind. 
Estaminet (as-ta-rni-nii), n. [Fr.] A colfee- 
hoiise w'here smoking is allowed; a tap-room. 

Frequenters of billiard-raoins and esiaminets, pa- 
trons of foreign races and gaming-tables. 

Thackeray. 

Estancia (es-tan'thi-a), si. [Sp.] Mansion; 
dwelling. In America, landed property, 
Estanciero (es-tan-thi-er'o), n. [Sp. ] T’ann- 
baililf; overseer of a domain. 

Estat,ti4. [O.Fr.] State; condition. GAaMccr. 
Estate (es-tiit'), n. [O.Fr. estat, Fr. etat, from 
L. status, a standing, circumstance,?, state, 
from sto, statuni, to stand.] l.f Fixed or 
established condition; special form of exist- 
ence. 

X gin to lie aweary of the sun, 

And wish the estate o’ the world were now undone. 

Shak. 

2. Condition or circiimstanceg of any person 
or thing ; state ; situation : now mo.st eoiu- 
moiily state of a person as regard,? external 
circumstances, ‘ Ransom nature from her 
inaulable estate.’ Shak. ‘ Whose life in low 
estate began.' Tennyson. 

She cast us headlong from our liigli estate. D)-yde>e. 

3. Rank; quality. ‘ And was, according to 
Ms cstofe, royally entertained.’ Shak. 

"Who hath not heard of the gre.atness of yam e.ttatel 
Sir P. Sidney. 

4. In law, the Interest or xjuantity of interest 
a man has in lands, tenements, or other 
effects. Estates are reaf or jamonaf. ifeaf 
estate comprises lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, held or enjoyed for an estate 
of freehold. Personal estate comprises in- 
terests for terms of years in lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, and property of 
every other description, Real estate descends 
to heir.?; personal to executors or administra- 
tors. All real estates not being of copyhold 
tenure, or xvhat are called cnstoinary free- 
holds, are either of freehold or less than 
freehold; of the latter kind are estates for 
years, at will, and by sufferance. Estates 
are also divided into legal, equitable, and cms- 
tomary.—b. Fortune; possessions; property 
in general; as, he is a man of a great estate: 
often property left at a man’s death; as, at 
his death his estate was of the value of 
half a million; the trustees proceeded to 
realize the estate.— Q. A piece of landed pro- 
perty; a definite portion of land in the 
ownership of some one ; as, there is more 
wood on his estate than on mine. 

But that old roan, now lord of the broad e.Tiate and 
the Hall, 

Dropt off gorged from a scheme that hind left us 
flaccid and dx lin’d. Tennyso^t. 

7.t State in the sense of body politic; com- 
monwealth; public; pnblic'lnterest. ‘The 
true greatness of kingdoms and estates and 
the mean.s thereof.’ Bacon, 


I call matters of wArfe not only the parts of sova- 
reignty, but whatever introdaceth iiuy great alter- 
ation, or dangerous precedent, or concernetlx niruii- 
festly any great portion of people. Betcon. 

s. An order or cla.sa of men constituting a 
.state. Mark v. 21. In Great Britain the 
e, states of the realm are the lords .spiritual, 
the Itmi.? temporal, and the commons. 

Wlien the croivnecl Nortliiiian consulted cm tile 
welfare of his hingiiom he assembled tlie e.itates^ at 
his realm. Now,' an t: 7 tnte is 0. class of the uatiotl 
invested wiili politic, il riglits. There appeared the 
e.!iiiie at the clergy, of the barons, of other dasses. 
In the Scaiuiiiiavlan kingdom to this d.ay the iU’/aA- 
of the peasants sends its representative;! to the tliet. 

Disraeli. 

!1. t Terson of high rank. 

She is a dutcliess, a great estate. Lathiif’.: 

—The fourth estate, the newspaper press; 
joiirnali.st.?. 

Estate (es-tfit'), v.t. 1. I’o settle an e-state 
upon; to endow with au e.9t:itL! or other 
property. 

Then would 1 , 

More especiallj" were lie, she wedded, poor, 
thoui with Iarji;-e laiul and territory, 

III mine own realm beyond the narrow sea. 

'Tennyson. 

2.t To settle as a possession; to bestow. 

‘ Some donation freely to e^iaU on the bleat 
lovers.’ Bhak. 

^\li tlm revenue that was old Sir Rowland’s will I 
esiate upon you. Shak, 

S.f To establish. 

I v.'ill estate your daug'hter in what I 
Have promised. ' Seau. Fi. 

Estatelich.t a. Stately. ‘ Estatelieh of 
man ere. ’ Chaucer. 

Esteem (es-tem'), v.t. [Fr. estimer, L. cesU- 
marc, from same root as Skr. esha, a wish,. 
Gr. heischen, to desire.] 1. 'To set a value on, 
whether high or low; to e.stimate; to value. 

Then he forsook God which made him, and lightly 
w.'es’wxf.f the rockof his saiv.atipn. Deut.xxx1i.j5. 

Tlioy that despise me shall be lightly esteemed. 

1 Sam. ii, 30. 

One man e.deemeth one day above .another; .another 
M/eewtC/j every day alike. Rom. xiv. 5. 

2. To prize; to set a high value on; to regard 
with reverence, respect, or friendship; as, 
we esteem the industrious, the generous, the ( 
brave, the virtuous, and the learned. 

Will he esteem tliy riclies! Job .xxxvi. 19. 

3, t To compare in value; to estimate ttia 
relative worth ol 

Besides, those single forms she doth esteem. 

And in her balance doth their values try. 

Sir y. Davies. 

Syn. To regard, estimate, prize, value, re- 
spect, revere. 

Esteem (es-tem'), v.i. To consider as to , 
value; to form an estimate. 

We ourselves ejtewj not of that obedience, orlove, 
or gift. Miltou. 

Esteem (es-tem'). ’i- 1- Estimation; opinion . 
or judgment of merit or demerit ; as, this 
man is of no worth in my esfeem.— 2. High 
value or estimation ; great I'egard ; favour- 
able opinion, founded on supposed worth, 
.‘Prisoners of esteem.’ Shale. 

Both those poets lived in mucli esteem ivith good 
and holy men in orders. Dryden. 

3. t Abiluation ; price. ‘The full esfocm in . 
gold.’ J. Webster,— Estimate, Esteem, Es- 
timation. See under Estimate. 

Esteemable (es-tem 'a- bl), a. Worthy of 
esteem; estimable. 

Homer allows their characters esteanabi'e qualities. 

Po^e. 

Esteemer (es-tem'er), n. One who esteems; ; 
one who sets a high value on anything. ‘ A 
proud esteemer of ids own parts.’ Locke, i 
Esther (est'fir), ?f. [Per., the planet Venus.] a 
The name of one of the books of Scripture; 
and of the heroine of the book. 'The book 
is held to have been written late in the 
reign of Xerxes or early in that, of Ms son 
Artaxei’xes Longiraanus, and is supposed bji 
some to be the composition of Mordecai 
himself, the uncle of the heroine. 
Estliesiometer(es-th§'si-om"et-er),n. Same 
as yEsthesiorneter (which see). 

Esthetic, Estheticism, Esthetics fe.s-thet'- 
ik, es-thet'i-sizm, g3-thet'-iks), &o. .See HSS- 
TH.ETXO, jEsthettcism, jEsthetics, &e. 
Estiferons (Ss-tif 6r-ns), a. [L. aiatns, heat, . 
and /ero, to bear.] Producing heat. 
Estimable (es'tim-a-bl), a. l. That is cap- 
able of being estimated or valued; as, estim- 
able damage,— 2,t Valuable; worth a great 
price. 

A pound of man’s llesh, taken from a man. 

Is not estimable or profitable. Shak, 

3. Worthy of esteem or respect ; deserving 
onx’ good opinion or regard. 


oh, cAain; .Ah, Sc. locA; g, go; j, yob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; *H, then; th, tAin; w, wiig; wh, ivhig; xh, azure. — See Key. 
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ESTRICH 


: A Jady said of her two compauioiis. lliat < .ne was 
more mniable, the other imu'e sr/twar/t’. / emfic. 

Bstimablet (os'tim-H-UlX n. due who ov 
that which is worthy of regard. One of the 
peculiar of her country.’ Sir i. 

Brmmie. , , 

BstimaMeiiess (es'tim-a-hl-nes), n. The 
(lualitv of de.seiTing esteem or regard. _ 
EsbimaWy (cs'tim-a-hli), adv. In an estim- 
able manner. 

Estimate (es'tim-fit), v.t. pret. A pp. 

Uted; ppr. estimating. [L. cestimo. See 
Esteem.] To form a judgment or opinion 
regarding: e.specially applied to value, .size, 
weight, degree, extent, quantity, &c.; to 
rate by .fudgment, opinion, or .a rough cal- 
oiilation: to fix the ivorth of; to compute; 

. to calculate; to reckon; a,s, to estimate the 
value of a piece of cloth, the extent of a 
piece of liuid, the worth of a friend, the 
merits or talents of two dift'erent men, or 
profits, loss, and damage.— SVN. To calcu- 
late, compute, reokem, rate, appraise, es- 
teem,- value. 

Estimate (es'tim-fit), n. A valuing or rating 
in the mind; an approximate judgment or 
opinion aa to value, degree, extent, quantity, 
&o. ; a value ilotennined liy judgment, where 
exactness is not sought or is not attainable. 
‘Shrewd, keen, practical estimates of men 
and things.’ W. Blaok.—Esthnate, Esteem, 
Estimation. Estimate supposes an exercise 
of the judgment in cleteianining the amount, 
value, importance, or magnitude of things, 
and is especially used of relations that may 
he expressed numerically; esteem i.s amoral 
sentiment made up of respect and .attach- 
ment; it is the result of tlie mental process 
of reckoning up the merits or useful qualities 
of an individual, and is the opinion of an 
individual arrived at by sucli process; estim- 
ation, properly the act of appraising or v.alu- 
ing, is used generally in the sense of esteem, 
though sometimes in that of estimate. 

OUt\v.ifd actions can never give a just estimate of 
us. Atidison. 

Esteem is tlie harvest of a whole life spent in use- 
fulness. Sala. 

Dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 
Just estimation prized above all price. Cowper, 

If a man shall sanctify to the Lord some part of a 
field in his possession, then thy estimation shall be 
according to the .seed. Lev. xxvii. i6. 

Estimation (es-tira-a'slion),M.. [L. cestimatio, 
from atstinio. See Esteem.] 1. The act of 
estimating.— 2. . Calculation ; computation ; 
an opinion, or judgment of the worth, ex- 
tent, or quantity of anything formed witli- 
out using precise data ; as, estimation of 
distance, magnitude, or amount, of mor.al 
qualities, i&c. ‘If the scale do turn but in 
the estimation of a hair.’ Skak—S. Esteem; 
reg,ard; favourable opinion; honour. 

I sli.aU h.ave estimation .among tlie multitude, .and 
honour with the elders. ' Wisdom viii. lo, 

4. Conjecture; supposition. 

I speak not this in estimation 
A-s wlmt I think might be, but what I know 
Is ruminated, plotted, and set dawn, Shak. 

— Estimate, Esteem, Estimation. .See under 
Estdiatb.— S vN. Calculation, computation, 

: estimate, appraisement, esteem, honour, 
regard; : , : 

Estimative (es'tim-at-iv), a. 1. Having the 
power of comparing and adjusting the worth 
or preference. : 

: We find in animals an este?native or judicial faculty. 

1 Hale. 

2. Imaginative. [Rare.] 

Estimator (es'tim-at-er), «. One who esti- 
mates or values. ; 

Estivage, Estive (es-tS-vazh, es-tev),7i. [Er. , 
from estiver, to pack; L, sttpare, to cram.] 

A mode of stowing or trimming vessels by 
pressing or screwing the cargo into the ves- 
sel by means of a capstan machinery, prac- 
tised in American and Mediterranean ports. 
Estival (e,s-tiv'al),a. [L. mstimis, from cesfas, 
summer.] Pertaining to summer, or con- 
; tinuing for the summer. 

; Beside vernal, es final, and autumnal, . . . the an- 
cients had also hyemal gartinds. Sir T. Brotone. 

Estivate:(es'tiv-fit), v.i. [L. wsHvo, cE.siw’otf- 
ww,: to spend the summer, from cestivus, 
pertaining to summer, from tesJas, summer.] 
To pass the summer. 

Estivation, _ .Estivation (es-tiv-il'shon), n. 

, ,[t, cBsffrafio, from oestas, summer, cestivo, 
to pass the siunmer,] 1, The act of passing 
the summer. : 

On the under story, toward the garden, let it be 
turned into a grotto, or-place of shade or estivation. 

Bacon. 


2. ill tint, tlie disposition of the petals witiiin 
tlie llower-imd. It is designated according 



X Involute, 2 Revolute, 3 Obvolute, 4 Convolute, 
5 Supervolute, 6 IiulupHcate, 7 Conduplicate, 
8 Halted, o Imbricated, 10 and 20 Equitant, ii Val- 
vate, 12 Circinate, 13 Twisted, 14 Alternative, 
15 Vexillary, 16 Cochlear, 17 Quincunx, 18 Con- 
torted, 19 Curvative, 20 Equitant Estivation. 


to tlie manner in which the petals are ar- 
ranged, involute, remlute, &c. 

Estoct (as-tok), n. [Fr., borrowed from the 
G, stock=E. stock.] A short sword worn at 
the girdle by mounted 
soldiers. 

Estoile, Etoile (as -toil', 
a-toil'), n. [Fr. ] In her. 

\ a .star with six waved 
points ; distinguished 
from a mullet which has 
only live, and these 
straight. 

Estoilee, Cross Estoilee 
(as-toil'e, kros as-toil'e), Estoile. 
n. [O.Fr.] In /ter. a star 
witli only four long I'ays in the form of a 
cross, broad in the centre, and terminating 
in sharp points. 

Estop (es-top'), o.f. pret. &pp. estopped; ppr. 
estopping. [O.Fr. estoper, Fr. etottper, to 
stop with tow, from L. stupa, stuppa, tow'.] 
In law, to impede or bar by one’s own act. 

A man shall always be estopped by his own deed, 
or not peimitted to aver or prove anything in contra- 
diction to what he 1ms once solemnly avowed. 

Blaekstone. 

Estoppel (es-top'el), n. In law, a stop; a 
plea in bar, grounded on a man’s own act 
or deed, which estops or precludes liim 
from averring anything to the contrary. 

If a tenant for years levies a fine to another person, 
it shall work as au estoppel to the cognizor. 

Biacksto 7 ie. 

Estotlland (es-tot'i-land), «. An imaginary 
tract of land near tiie Arctic Circle in North 
America, said to liave been discovered Ity 
John.Scalve, a Pole. ‘The snow from cold 
E.stotiland.’ Milton. 

EstOtlfade (es-to-fiid), n. [Fr. itovffada, from 
itouffor,O.Fr.estmtfer,to choke, to suffocate.] 
A mode of stewing meat slowly in a closed 
vessel. — Veau a I’estovfade, stewed veal. 
Estovers (es-to'verz), n-. pi. [O.Fr. estoveir, 
estovoir, to be needful.] In law, necessaries 
or supplies; a reasonable allowance out of 
lands or goods for the use of a tenant, such 
as sustenance of a felon in prison, and foj' his 
family during 
his imprison- 
ment; alimony 
for a woman 
divoreed,out of 
her husband’s 
estate. Com- 
pare Bote. — 

Common of es- 
tovers is the li- 
berty of taking 
the necessary 
wood for the 
use or furni- 
ture of a house 
or harm from 
another’s es- 
tate. 

Eatrade (es- 
triid), n. [Fr.] 

An elevated 
part of the floor 
of a room ; an 
even or level 
place ; a kind 
of platform. 

Estradiot (es- 
trad'i-ot), n. 

[Gr. stratiotes, 
a soldier.] An 
horseman, emp] 
the fifteenth an 



An Estradiot, from I 3 ois.sard. 

Albanian dragoon or light- 
loyed in the French army in 
d sixteenth centuries. The 



me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 


eatradiots sometimes fought on foot as wcdl 
as on horselmck. 

Accompanied with crosse-bowe men on hor.sebacke, 
estradiots, and footmen. Coniines, by Danet. 

Estraina9on (es-tram-a-soh), n. [Fr.] 1. A 
sort of dagger used in the middle ages.— 
2. A pass with a sword. 

Estrange (es-tranj'],-!). t. pret.&pp.c.sfrariged; 
ppr. estranging. [0. Fr. estranger, from L. L. 
extraneus, foreign, .strange, alien, from L. 
eaifm, without; Fr.etr anger, dtrange, foreign, 
strange. See Stkan&E.] 1. To keep at a 
distance; to withdraw; to cease to frequent 
and 1)6 familiar with: often with the re- 
flexive pronoun. 

Had we estranged ourselve.s from them in things 
indifferent. Hooker. 

I thus estrange my person from her bed. Dryden. 

2. To alienate; to divert from its original 
use or possessor; to apply to a purpose 
foreign from its original or customary one. 

They . . . have estranged this place and burnt 
incense in it unto other gods. Jer. six. 4. 

3. To alienate, as tlie aflectlon.s; to turn 
from kindness to indifference or malevo- 
lence. 

I do not know, to this hour, what it is that has 
estranged him from me. Pope, 

4. To withdraw; to withhold. 

We must estrange our belief from what is not 
clearly evidenced. Gtanville. 

Estran^edness (es-tranj'ed-nes), n. Tlie 
state of being estranged. 

Estrangement (es-tranj'ment), n. The act 
of estranging or state of being estranged ; 
alienation; a keeping at a distance; removal; 
voluntary abstraction; as, an estrangement 
of affection. 

Desires, . . . by a long estrangement from better 
tilings, come at lengtli perfectly to loath and fly off 
from them. South. 

Estranger (es-tranj'Sr), n. One who es- 
tranges. Browning. 

Estranglet (es-trang'gl), v.t. To strangle. 
Golden Legend. 

Estrapade (es-tra-pad'), n. [Fr. ; It. strap- 
pata, from strappare, to pull, to snatch; 
pi'ov. G. strajifen, to pull ; 0. straff, pulled 
tight. Akin strap.] 1. Tlie straggles of a 
horse to get rid of his rider by rearing, kick- 
ing, &c.— 2. Same as Strappado. Proude. 
Estrayt (es-tra'), v.i. [O.Fr. estrayer, es- 
traier, to wander, to ramble ; a word for 
whloli two origins have been proposed. See 
Stkay.] To stray; to rove; to wander. See 
Steay. 

This nymph one day, .surcharg’d with love and grief, 
Estrays apart and leaves her company. Daniel. 
Estray (e.s-tra'), n. A tame beast, as a horse, 
ox, or sheep, which is found wandering or 
without an owner; a beast supposed to have 
strayed from the power or inelosure of its 
owuer. It is usually written Stray. 

Then the sombre village crier. 

Ringing loud his brazen bell. 

Wandered down the .street proclaiming 
There was an estray to sell. Longfellow. 

Estre,t n. [O.Fr. estre, state, pl.aee, from 
estre, to be.] An inward part of a building. 

‘ The esfres of the grisly place.’ Chaucer. 
Estreat (es-tret'), n.; [Norm, estraite ores- 
treite, fi’om L. extraho, extractum, to draw 
out.] In law, a true copy or duplicate of 
an original writing, especially of amerce- 
ments or penalties set down in the rolls of 
court to be levied by the bailiff or other 
officer on every offender. 

Estreat (es-tret'), v. t. In taio, ( 0 ) to extract 
or copy from records of a court of law, as a 
forfeited recognizance, and return to the 
court of exchequer for prosecution. 0) To 
levy fines under an estreat. 

They (the poor) seem to have a title, as well by 
justice as by charity, to the amerciaments that are 
estreated upon trespasses against their lord. Sayle, 

Estremenian. (es-tve-me'ni-an), a. In geog. 
belonging or relating to Estremadura, in 
Spain. 

Estremenian (es-tre-me'ni-au). n. In gc.og. 
a native or an inhabitant of Estremadura. 
Estrepe (es-trep'), v.t. [.See Esthevement.] 
In law, to commit waste or de.struct,ion, as 
: by depriving trees of their branches, lands 
of their trees, houses, <fcc. 

Estrepement (es-trep'ment), n. [Norm, es- 
treper, estrip^er, to waste; from same root 
as E. to strip.] In law, spoil ; waste ; a 
stripping of land by a tenant to the pre- 
judice of the owner. The: writ of estrepement 
was abolished by 3 and 4 Wm. IV. -xeix. 
Estricli,t Estridget (es'trich, es'trij), n. 

1. The ostrich (whioli see). 


oil, pound; li, Sc. abu.ne; Sc. fey. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 
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AH piiimed like eslrt'dj'fes, sli.'it witii tlie wind 
B.iteti, iib; e«gfes having newlj' bathed. Shak. 

2, 'I’lif fiui'iv.'ft ilinvinvludiijo,-; iininudiately 
under the featliera of the ostrich. 

Estuancst (es'tfl-aus), n. [L. mms, heat.] 
lleat; warmth. ‘Begulated entiumce from 
wino,’ Sir T. Brovme. 

Estuarian, Estuarine (es-tu-a'ri-au, es'tu- 
a-rin), a. Of or pertaluiibg to an estuary; 
formed in an e.^tuai'y. 

Estuary (es'tfl-a-ri), n. [L. mtituarmm, from 
«««!«, to boil or foam, mtm, heat, fury, 
storm, tide. ] 1. 1 A jilace wliere water boils 
up. Boyle.— i. An arm of the sea; a frith 
or firth;' a naranv passage, or the mouth of 
a river or lake, where the tide meets the 
cmTont, or fioivs and ebh.s. 

Estuary (ea'tu-a-ri), a. Belonging to or 
formed in an estuary; as, estuary strata. _ 

Estuatet (es'tu-lit), v.i. [L. <estiw, to boil.] 
To boil: to swell and rage; to be agitated. 

Estuationt (es-tu-a'shon), n. A boiling; 
a.gitation; commotion of a fluid; hence, vio- 
lent mental commotion; excitement. ‘ Es- 
tuations of joys and fears.’ Mountague.^ 

Esturet (es'thr^, n. [L. SEsfito, to boil. ] Vio- 
lence; commotion. 

The se.-i3 retain ... their outrageous estitye tliere. 

Chapman. 

Esurient (S-su'ri-ent), a. [L. esuriens, em- 
rimtis, pp. of esurio, to be hungry, de- 
siderative from edo, to eat.] Inclined to 
eat; hungry. 

Esurieutt (e-suTi-eiit),n. A hmigi-y or greedy 
person. 

An insatiable e.vuyieut after riches. A. ll'otici. 

Esuiinef (e'au-rin), a. Eating; corroding. 
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by means of lines drawn through a kind 
of varnish by a pointed instrument and cor- 
roded by an acid.— -2. The impi-esaion taken 
from an etched plate. See Etch, v.t. 
Etclling-groundi (eeh'ing-ground), n. The 
varni.sh or coating with which plates to be 
etched .'ire covered. 

Etching-needle (eeh'ing-ne-dl), n. An in- 
strument of .steel witli a fine iioint, for 
traoing outlines, &c., in etching. 

Eteostic (et-e-o.s'tik), 71. [Gfr. eieos, true, and 
stic/ios, a verse.] A ehronogrammatical 
composition; a phrase or piece, the initial 
letters in which form a date; a clironogram. 
Eterminahlet (e-ter'mi-na-hl), a. Wi'tliout 
end; interminable. Skelton. 

Etern.t Eternel (e-tem'), a. Eternal; per- 
petual; endless. ‘ Etc me Apolh).' Keats. 
Eternal (e-tcrn'al), a. [Er. eternel; L. cetor- 
7ms, (eviternm, from ceemn. Or. aiim, a space 
or period of time, uninterrupted never-end- 
ing time, an age, and suffix terni/,% .seen in 
.sewipttermis, diMhtr»i!e.s', (fee., jirolialily mean- 
ing continuance. See Ace,] 1. Without be- 
ginning or end of existence. 

Tlie c/eynat God is thy refuge. Deut. xxxiii. 27. 

2. Without begituling of existence. 

To know wliether there is any real being, whose 
duration has been eteynal. 'Locke. 

3. Without end of existence or duration; 
everlasting; endless; immortal; as, eternal 
happiness in a future life; eternal fame. 

He there does now enjoy eteynal rest. Spenser. 
What good thing shall I do, that I may have eter- 
nal life'l Mat. xix. 16. 

4. Perpetual; ceaseless; continued without 
intermission. 
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Ovor.nmch piercing is tlie air of Hampstead, in 
ivhidi sort of air there is ahvay.s sometliing esnrine 
and acid. IVisetmin. 

Esurinet (ij'sfl-rin), «, In 'tned. a drug whioli 
iwomotes appetite or causes hunger. 
Etserio, Eterio (e-tS'ri-6), n. In hot. a col- 
lection of distinct indehiscent carpels, eitlier 
dry upon a fleshy receptacle a.s the straw- 
berry, or dry upon a dry receptacle as the 
ranunculus, or fleshy upon a dry receptacle 
as the raspberry, the parts being small 
drupes, 

Etagere (a-til-nhar), n. [Er., from fitager, to 
elevate by stories or stages, from dtage, a 
story.] , A piece of domestic furniture sup- 
plied with several shelves one above tin- 
other,, as a .side-board, a what-not, &c. 
Etailin (et'a-nin), ?i. [Ar.] The star y of 

the constellation Draco, interesting as being 
ttie star by the observation of which Brad- 
ley was led to the discovery of the aberra- 
tion of the fixed stans. 

Etat-major (a-tU-ma-zlior), w, [Er,] 3IiUt. 
the stiiif of an army or regiment. See 
Staff. 

Et esetera (et set'6-ra). [L. et, and, emtera, 
the other things.] And others of the Tike 
Idnd; and .so forth; and so on: generally used 
when a number of individuals of a class 
have lieen specifled, to indicate that more 
of the .same sort might have been mentioned, 
but for sIiortne,ss have been omitted; as, 
stimulants comprise brandy, rum, whiskey, 
wine, beer, et caitera. Written also Efcffii- 
cra, and contracted etc. It is some- 

time.? treated as a noun, forming the plural 
with s. 

I li.ave by me an elaborate tre,atise on the aposio- 
pesis called an et ceetera, Addison. 

(It) is indeed the selfsame case 

With those that .swore Lfudiiyas, 

Etcll(ech),n. fSee Eddish.] 1. Ground from 
which a crop has been taken.— 2. Eddish, 
Iteh (eeh), v.t. [Prom D. etsen, Gr. dtzen.io 
corrode by acids, to etch; lit. to bite into; 
O.H.G. eeua, to eat. See Eat.] 1. To pro- 
duce, as figures or designs, upon a plate of 
steel, copper, glass, or the like, by means of 
lines or markings drawn through a coating 
or varnish covering the plate and corroded 
or bitten in by soipe strong acid, which can 
only affect the plate wliere the varnish has 
been removed. The word, as now used by 
engravers, generally means simply to draw 
through the ground with the etching needle 
the line.? forming the shading. Either the 
plate or the design may be said to he etohed. 
2.t To sketch; to delineate. 

It is not without all reason supposed, that tliere are 
many such empty terms to be found in some learned 
writer.?, to which they had recourse to etch out their 
systems, where tlieir understandings could not fur- 
nish them with conceptions from things. Locke. 
Etch (ech), at. To practise etching. 

Etcher (eoh'Sr), 'A. One who etches. 
Etching (ech'ing), n. 1. The process of pro- 
ducing designs upon a metal or glass plate 


And fires eternal in thy temple shine. Dryden. 

5. Unchangeable; existing at all times with- 
out change; as, eternal truth. — Etei'nal, 
Everlasting. Eternal generally implies 
ivithout beginning or end. Everlasting, 
although used in Scripture with the same 
sense, is now restricted to that which is 
without end. —S yn. Everlasting, endless, in- 
iinite, ceaseless, peipetual, interminable. 
Eternal (e-tCrn'al), n. l. (With the def. art.) 
An appellation of G od. ‘ The law whereby 
the Eternal himself doth work.’ Hooker.— 

2. That wliich is everlasting. ‘ All godlike 
passion for eternals (luenched.’ Young.— 

3. Eternity. ‘Since ctet'nal i& at hand to 
swaUow time’s ambitions.’ Young. 

Etemalist (e-tern'al-ist), n. One who holds 
the past existence of the world to be infl- 
nite. 

Eternalize (e-tsm'al-iz), v. t. pret. & pp. 
eternalized; ppr. eternalizing. To make 
eternal; to give endless dui’ation to; to 
eternize. 

Eternally (e-t6rn'al-li), adv. 1. AVithout be- 
ginning or end of duration; without begin- 
ning or without end only, —2. Unchangeably; 
invariably; at all times. 

That which is morally good must be eternally and 
unchangeably so. South. 

3. Perpetually; without intermission; at all 
times. 

Where western gales eternally reside. Addison. 

Eterne. See Eteen. 

Eternifyt (e-tem'i-fi>, v.t. pret. & pp. etev- 
nified; ppr. etei-nifying. To make eternal; 
to* immortalize. 

This said, her winged shoes to her feet she tied. 
Formed ail of gold, and all eiernijied. Citapman. 

Eternity (e-Wm'i-ti), n. [L. cetemitas.J 

1. The condition or quality of being eternal; 
duration or continuance without beghming 
or end. 

By repeating- tlie idea of any length of duration, 
with the endless addition of number, we come by the 
idea of eternity. Locke. 

2. The whole of time past ; endless past 
time; endless futui’e time; the state or con- 
dition which begins at death. 

At death we enter on eiemity. DmigM. 

The narrow isthmus 'twi-xt two boundless seas. 

The past, the future, two eternities, Moore. 

Eternization (e-tfiriniz-a'^slion), Ji. The act 
of eternizing; the act of rendering immortal 
or endmingly famous. 

Eternize (e-tCrn'iz), ■».«. pret. & pp. eter- 
nized; 'p'pt. eternizing. [Pr. etemise-r, from ! 
L. cBterniis. See Etebnal.] 1. To make 
eternal or endless.— 2. To prolong the ex- i 
istence or duration of indefinitely; to per- 
petuate. ‘To etmifee woe.’ Miltmi. — 3. To i 
make for ever famous; to immortalize; as, ! 
to e ternize a name ; to eternize exploits. 

Both of them are set on jire by the great actions of 
heroes, and both endeavour to efer-jraire tliem., 

; Dryden. 
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Etesian (e-te'zi-an or c-te'zlii-an), a. [L. 
eteshts; Gv.etisias, annual, from «(os, a year.] 
Ilccurring every year; blowing at stated: 
times of the yesir; periodical; especially ap- 
plied by Greek and Homan writers to the 
periodical winds in tiie Meditemnean. 
Etlial(e'tlial), n. [Prom the first syllables of 
ether and alcohol] A sub.stance separated 
from spernuiceti by Chevreul. It is a solid, 
fu.sible at nearly the same point as sperma- 
ceti, and on cooling crystallizes in platess. 
It is susceptible of union with various bases, 
with whicli it forms salts or soaps. In point 
of composition it resemble.s ether and al- 
cohol. 

Ethet (eth), ffl. Easy. ‘ Thence the passage 
et/w.’ Spenser. 

Ethelt (e'thel), a. [A. Sa.x. tsthel See A theIj- 
ixa.i Noble. 

Etheiing (eth'ol-ing), ?i. An Anglo-Saxon 
nobleman. 

There were four orders of men among the ancient 
S.a.xoii.s.- the lHhelirig or Noble, tlie tj,e 

Freediii.ni, ami the Servile. Bosscarth. 

Ether (e'thov), n. [L. aether; Gr. aither, from 
aitliO, to light up, to kindle, to burn or 
blaze. Cog. L. cestas, mUis, jEtna, Skr. 
indh, to set on fire; iddhas, iiright,] 1. In 
astron. and physics, a hypotlietical medium 
of extreme tenuity and elasticity supposed 
to be diffused throughout all space (as well 
as among themoleculesof which solid bodies 
are composed), and to be the medium of the 
transmis.sion of liglit and heat. 

There helds of light and liquid eiher flow. Drydau 

2 , In chan, a very liglit, volatile, and inflam- 
nuilile fluid, produced l.iy the replacement 
of the hydrogen of organic acids by alcohol 
radicles. It is lighter than alcohol, of a 
strong sweet smell, susceptible of great ex- 
pansion, and has a pungent taste, A mix- 
ture of vapour of ether with atmospheric 
air is extremely explosive. Its formula is 
(C'2H,,)aO. 

Ethere'al (e-thST-e-al), a. 1. Formed of ether; 
containing or filled with etlier; as, ethereal 
space ; ethereal regions ; lienee, heavenly; 
celestial. ‘Ef/iereaf glow of .Shelley.’ Prqf. 
Blackie. ’Ethereal messenger.’ Milton. 
Vast cliain of being, wliich from God began, 
Nature’s ef/iimrf, human, angel, man. Pope. 

2. Existing in the air; looking blue like the 
sky; as, ethei'cal mountains. Thmnson.— 
8. In ehem. of or pertaining to ether. ‘ Ethe- 
7'cal liquids.’ Gregory. 

Etherealism (e-the're-al-izm), n. 'The state 
or quality of being ethere.al; ethereality. 
Ethereality (e-theTe-al"i-ti), «. The state 
or condition of being ethereal. 

Etherealize (e-the're-al-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
etherealized; ppr. etlm-ealizing. 1. 'I’o con- 
vert into ether, or into a very subtile fluid., 
2. To purify and refine; to render spirit-like 
or ethereal. Shelley. 

Ethereally (e-the're-al-li), adv. In a celes- 
tial or heavenly manner. 

Etherealness (e-the're-al-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being ethereal. 

Ethereous (e-the're-us), a. [L. mthereus, 
from aether.] Formed of ether; heavenly. 
‘This cthoi’eous mould on which we stand.' 
SHlton. . 

Etheria, .ffitheria (e-the'ri-a), n. Itivei-- 
oysters; a genus of bivalve molluscB, family 
Unionidffi, found in the i-ivers of Africa and 
Madagascar. The exterior is rugged, but 
, tlie interior of the valves is pearly, of a 
vivid green colour, and raised in small blis- 
ters. The natives of Eubia adorn their 
tombs with them. 

Etherification (e-the'ri-fl-kiV'shon), n. The 
process of ether formation. 

Etheriform (e'th6r-i-form), a. [Ether and 
form.] Having the form of ether. 

Etherism (e'thCr-izm), 71. In med. the aggre- 
gate of the phenomena produced by ad- 
ministering ether. 

Etherization (e'tli6r-iz-a"shon), n. 1 . The 
act of administering ether to a patient.— 

2. The state of the system when under the 
influence of ether.— 3. In ohem. the process 
of manufacturing ether. 

Etherize (e'tho'r-iz), v. t. pi-et. & pp. etherized; 
ppr. etherizing. 1. To convert into ether.— 

2. To subject to the influence of ether; as, 
to etheidZe a patient. 

Ethic, Ethical (eth'ik, eth'lk-al), a. [L, 
ethicus; Gr, ethikos, from ethos, custom, 
habit.] Eelating to manners or morals; 
treating of morality; containing precepts 
of morality; moral; as, oUifc discourses or 
epistles. 

He (Pope) is the great poet of reason, the first of 
ethical authors in verse. T. H'arton. 
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Osir foes are to sonic eKte'nt tliey of our uwii lioust- 
hold, inckidini; not; onty jhe ii*uoi.tnt .md iite fstts* 
sioroite, l>ut a imuonty of niuid:. of liu-ili Ltilu-ire ana 
ctiltnrc, lovers ot frec;;loin, moreover, vvJio, tiioti^oi its 
r.biei-lr.c liiiH I) • rni.lied t.y io.a.-, still mid the efnir 
life of iheir I'elifjion iminipairci!. 

EtMc (eth'ilci. », MiiJiie a.s /if/i/cfi (w liicli see}. 

The maxims olgtAtc are iiypotlietical itm.vinis. 

P>vf. Uitford. 

EfcMcally (etlTilc-iil-li), ado. According to 
the tloctrisies of iiioriilitj'. 

The I’uvoivei- lias the .same need to be ethically 
instructed ;ls the indiviilttal man. GiaUstone. 

EtUicist (eth'i-sist), «. A writer on ethics; 
one versurt in etiiical science. 

Ethics fotiTiks). «. 1. The science rvhicit 
treats of the nature and laws of the actions 
of intellfeont beinjt.Sj the.se actions being 
considered in relation to their moral qiiaU- 
tios; the science which trent.s of tlio nature 
and ground.s of moral obligation; tlie science 
of moral pliilosophy, which teaches men 
their duty and the reasons of it; the science 
of hiimfm duty.— 2. Tlie whole of the moral 
sciences; natural juriaprudence. In tills 
application ethics includes moral philoso- 
phy, international law, public or jjolitical 
law, oivll law, and history, profane, civil, 
and political. —3. A particular system of priu- 
:ciples and rules concerning duty, whether 
true or false; rules of practice in respect to a 
singlti class of iiuman actions; as, iKdilicalor 
sneud cf/ifes. 

EtMop, Ethiopian (e'thi-op. c-thi-dp'i-an), 

w. [£. JSthmps; Gr. Aithiopg—aitM, to 
burn, and Siis, coiuitenauce.] A native of 
Ethiopia. 

Ethiopian (S-thi-op'i-an), a. In fieog. relat- 
ing to Ethiopia or to its inhabitauts, 
Etiiiopio (e-tlu-op'lk), n. The language of 
Ethiopia. 

Ethiopic (5-thi-op'ik), a. Eelating to Ethi- 
opia or Abyssinia. 

Ethlops Martial (S'thi-ops miir'shal), n. 
Black oxide of Iron ; iron In the form of a 
very fine powder. 

Ethiops Mineral (e'thi-ops mi'ne-ral), n. 

A combination of mercury and sulphur, of 
a: black colour; black siilphuret of mercur.y. 
Ethmoid, Ethmoidal (eth'moid, eth-moul'- 
al), fl!.. [Gr. ethmos, a sieve, and eidos, form.] 
Eesembling a sieve.— E’f/wnrjfd hone, one of 
the bones of the head, situated between tlie 
orbital proces.ses at the root of the no.se. It 
iA exceedingly liglit and spongy, and the 
olfactory nerves shoot down through its 
numerous perforations to the nose, and are 
chiefly expanded on its surface. 

Ethmoid (eth'moid), n. The ethmoid hone 
(which see under Ethmoid, a.). 

Ethmose (eth'inds), 71. [Gr. Stiimos, a sieve.] 
In physiol, a name given to cellular tissue, 
Ethnaroh (eth'nark), n. [Gr. ethnua, nation, 
and ciTchos, a leader.] In Greek antiq. a 
: viceroy; a governor of a province. 
Ethnarchy (eth'ndr-ki), n. The government 
or Jurisdiction of an etlmareh. 

Ethnic, Ethnical (eth'nik, eth'nik-al), a. 
[L, ethnicus ; Gr. ethnikos, from ethnos, 
nation, pi. ta ethne, the nations, heatliens, 

; gentiles.] 1. Heathen; pagan; pertaining 
to the gentiles or- nations not converted to 
. Christianity: opposed to Jeioish and Chris- 
tkm. 

Those are ancient revels, 

Of a faith long .since forsaken. Lon£fellaio. 

2. Pertaining to race; ethnological; as, cf/niic 
considerations prohibit us from connecting 
these two races. : 

Ethnic (eth'nik), n. A heathen; a pagan, 
‘Ko better reported than impm-e ethnics 
and lay dogs.’ Milton. 

Ethnicisni (eth'ni-sizm), n. Ileatheuism; 
paganism; idolatry. 

A baUawee! temple, free from taint 

C)f tthnicisni, makes his muse a .saint. J?. ymson. 

Ethnographer (eth-nog'ra-fOr), n. One who 
; cultivates ethnography ; one who treats of 
:the different races and families of men. 
Ethnographic, Ethnographical (eth-no- 
: grafik, eth-no-graf'ik-al), a. Tertaining to 
ethnography. 

Ethnography (eth-nog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. ethnos, 
nation, and grapho, to describe.] That 
hranch of science which has for its subject 
the description of the different races of 
:men, or the manners, customs, religion, &c., 
peculiar , to different nations, See extract 
under ExHNomsY. 

Ethnologic, Ethnological ( oth-no-loj'ik, 
eth-no-loj'ik-al), a. Kelating to ethnology. 
Ethnolo^st (eth-nol'o-jiist), n. Quo skilled 
m ethnology, : a student of ethnology. 
Ethnology <uth-noTo-ji), n. [Gr.’ ethnos, 


nation, and logos, discinu’.se.] The science 
of racc.s. See extract. 

ZT^/iw/f^fj/bearthesainerelatioii 
al!nfi-‘*t on*.' another Ji'coloi'y iin<\ 

Willie eth^iography conteiJts herself wlih the mere 
I fle.scnptmn and classilicatlfin of the races of man, 

I ethnoioi^y, ox the science of races, 'iiivestiijates the 
! mental ainl physical dilftfrences of niankind, and die 
! orif.'iiiic laws iipoii which the3' cUfpciid; seeks t*.» de- 
j diice from these investiijations principles of human 
I {^indnnce in all the important relations ul snaalancl 
l national existence/ Flefuing. 

Ethologic, Ethological (eth-o-lo,ri!f, eth-o- 
i loj'ik-al), (i. (See HTHOLOftV.J Treating of 
I or pertaining to ctliics or fiiorality. 

Ethologist (eth-ol'o-jist), n. One versed in 
! ctliology; one Avho studies or writes on tlie 
j sulijcct of manners and morality. 

! Ethology (cth-oTo-ji), n. [Gr. ethos or ethos, 
i miinnei's, moriil.s, and Zof/o.s’, discourse.] The 
i science of ethics; tlie science of character. 

I Mr. Mill calls ethology the science of the formation 
1 of character. Flemitisf. 

Ethopoetic (u-thb-pb-et'ik), a. [Gr. ethos, 
character, and to make.] I’ortaiuing 

to or sixi table f oj’ the formation of charac tei', 
[Hare. ] 

Ethviaa (e-thu'sa), n. A genus of short- 
tailed crustaceans. 

Ethyl (e'tliil), n. [Gr. aitliSr, and hide, 
principle. I (C 2 H 6 .) The radical of onlimary 
alcohol and ether. Ithas never been obtained 
in the free state. Alcohol is tlie hydrate of 
ethyl. — Ethyl salts, salts in which the radi- 
cle etliyl plays the part of a metallic base. 
Ethylamtne (e-thiPa-min). An organic 
base formed by tlic substitution of all or 
part of the hydrogen of ammonia by etliyl. 
Ethylene (e'tlu-len), n. Olefiant gas (wliich 
see under OUEVTANT). 

Etiolate ( e'ti-o-liit ), v.i. pret. & pp. efio- 
liited; jipr. etiolating. [Fr. etioler, to blanch; 
derived by Littre from tlie Konu. s'dlieulur, 
to grow into stalks or straw ; from Ctcv.te, 
stubble, which he derives from L. stipida, 
a straw.] To grow white from absence of 
the normal amount of green colouring mat- 
ter in the leaves or stalks ; to be whitened 
liy excluding the light of the sun, as plants: 
.suinetime.s mpathol. said of persons. 
Etiolate (e'ti-6-lat), v.t. To blanch; to 
whiteu by excluding the sun's rays or by 
disease. 

Etiolation ( e'ti-6-la"slion ), n. 1. The be- 
coming wliite by excluding the light of the 
suu or by disease.— 2. In hort. the rendering 
plants wiiite, crisp, and tender, by exclud- 
ing tile action of light from them. 
Etiological (e'ti-o-loj"ih-al), a. Tertaining 
to etiology. 

Etiology (e-ti-ol'o-ji), n. [Gr. attia, cause, 
and logos, discourse.] An account of the 
causes of anything, particularly of diseases. 
Eti<iuette (et'l-ket), n. [Fr.; O.Fr. csti- 
(fUidte, a tiling attached; hence, a label, from 
.L.G. stiklca, a peg, pin. Ticket is same 
word. ‘ Originally a ticket indicating a cer- 
tain reference to the object to which it is 
affixed, then apxilied to certain regulations 
as to liohavionr, dress, Ac., to be observed 
liy particular persons on particular occa- 
sions.' Wedgwood.] Conventional foms of 
ceremony or decorum; the forms which are 
observed toward particular persons, or in 
particularplaces, especially in courts, levees, 
and on public occasions; social observances 
reipiired by good breeding. 

Without hesitatifin kiss the .slipper, or whatever 
else the etiquette of that court requires. CJte.sterJielcl. 

Etite (e'tit), n. [Gr. aetos, an eagle.] Jiagle- 
stone, a variety^ of bog iron. See Eagle- 
stone. 

Etna (et'na), n. [From Etna, the Sicilian 
volcano.] A table cooking-ntensil, heated 
by a spirit-lamp. 

.Etnean (et-nc'!iu), a. Pertsiining to Etna, 
tlie celebrated volcanic mountain in Sicily; 
as, the Etnean fires. 

Etonian (e-ton'i-an), n. A schoolboy at 
Eton. 

Etrurian (e-tru'ri-an), a. Eclating to 
Etruria. 

Etruscan (e-trus'kan), a. Eelating to 
Etriu'ia, an ancient country in Central Italy; 
as, an .AYrMscaw vase. 

Ettercap (et'ter-kap), n. An attercop ; a 
spider ; a virulent atrabilious person. 
[Scotch.] . . 

A fiery a fractious chlel’. 

As Viet as ginger, and as stieve as steel, 

Roiertsoti e/ Struau. 

Etter-piEe (et't6r-pik), n. The lesser weever 
or sting-fish (Traehinus vipera). 

Etter-pyle (et'tfer-pil), n, A fish mentioned 
by Sibbald, probably the etter-pike. 


Ettini (et'tin), n. [A. Sax. cohu!.] .-V giant 
For they say the King of Portugal cannot sit at his 
meat, but the giants and the ettins will come ami 
snatch it from lum. Beau, &• Fi, 

Bttle (et'tl), v.t. [Icel. mtla, etla, to think, 
to determine. ] To aim ; to take aim at any 
object; to make an attempt; to propose; to 
intend. [Scotch.] 

Bttle (et'tl), r.f. To intend; expect. [Scotch.] 
Bttle (et'tl), n. Intention; intent; aim. 
[Scotch.] 

Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon nobie M.-}ggie prest, 

^ .And flew at Tam wi’ furious eitle. Burns. 

Etude (il-tiid), n. [Ei'. , from L. studiuni.] In 
the fma arts and music, a composition de- 
signed to .serve as a study. 

Etui, Etwee (ct-w5'), v. [I'T. ttui; O.Er 
estui; It. astucaio, from M.H.G. stuehe 
a kind of sheath.] A pocket-case for small 
article.s, such as needles, pins, Ac. ; a ladies' 
I’eticule. 

Etym (e'tim), n. An etymon. [.Rare.] Ji. 
Fox Talbot. 

Etymologeri (et-i-mol'o-jcr), n. An etymo- 
logist. 

Etymologic, Etymological (et'i-nio-loj"ik, 
et'i-mo-loJ"ik-al), a, [See Etymology,] Ter- 
taining to or treating of etymology or the 
derivation of words. 

Etymologically (et'i-ino-loj"lk-al-li), adv. 
According to or by means of etymology. 
Etymologicon ( et 'i - mo - loj " ik - on ), n. A 
work, as a dictionary, containing the etymo- 
logies of the words of a language ; a trea- 
tise on etymology. 

EtSTUOlogiSt (et-i-moTo-Jist), n. One versed 
in etymology or the tracing of words to 
tlieir eai-liest forms; one who searches into 
the origin of words, 

Etymologiae (et-i-mol'o-jiz), v.i. To sciirch 
into the origin of words; to deduce words 
from their simple roots. 

Etymologiza (et-i-mol'o-Jiz), v.t. To trace 
the etyniolOg b of; to give the etymology of. , 
Breeches, q,j i bear-riche.s; when a g.-ill.-int bears 
all liis riches ""..lis breeches.— Most fortunately eitr- 
Moieiosed. ‘S- jj, yanson. 

Etymology (et-i-mol'o-Ji), n. [Gr. etymos, 
true or real, to etymon, the true or literal 
signification of a word, its root, and logos, 
discourse, description, from lerjein, to say, 
to speak.] That part of philology which ex- 
plains tlie origin and derivation of words; 
that part of grammar wliich comprehends 
the v.arious inflections and modifleationB of 
words, and shows how they are formed from 
their simple roots. 

Etymon (et'i-mon), n. [Gr. etymon, from 
etymos, time.] 1. The original form of a 
word; the root or primitive form.— 2. The 
original or fundamental sense; the primary 
or root meaning. ‘ The import here given 
as the etymon or genuine sense of the word. ’ 
Coleridge. 

Eu- (u). A Greek adverb signifying well, hap-' 
pily, pro.sperously, in safety: used’frequently 
as a prefix signifying well, easy, good, entire, 
and the like. 

Eucairite (u-k.ar'it), n. See Euicaikite. 
Eucalin (u'kal-in), n. A siihstauce got from 
melitose (eucalyptus sugar). 

Eucalyptol (u-ka-lip'tol), n. The volatile 
oil obtained from trees of the genus Euca- 
lyptus, an antiseptic and disinfectant. 
Eucal^tus (u-ka-lip'tus), u. [Gr. en, well, 
and kalyptO, to cover.] A genus of large 



generally glaucous trees, nat. order Myr- 
taceai, natives of Australia, though a few 
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aw; found in tlie [n.liftu Archipelaso. 'J’here 
are more thiin 100 speejes. Tlie leave.-j are. 
thick and leathery, and by a twist in the 
stalk the ed-’to of the leaf is presented to 
the bi'iincli. Tlie ilowers grow singly or in 
eliisters in the axils of tlie leaves. The 
fruit is surrounded by the woody calyx. 
The Australian colonists call the tree.s Runi- 
tix-es, from the gum that exudes from their 
trunka, tuid atringy-bark and iron-bark trees 
from the fibrous or solid barks. They supply 
viiliudde timber. Some species attain a great 
size; trees of E. amygdalina have lieeri 
felled which were 4S0 ft. high and 100 ft. 
in circumference near the base of the stem. 
E. fdfibulus (the blue gum) has lately been 
extensively idanted in malarious districts 
for the purpose of rendering them liealtiiier. 
Sec iRON-BAIUv THETS. 

Eucharist (il'ka-rist), n. [Gr. cucliaristia— 
eu, well, good, and ohark, grape, favour, 
thanks, from chairo, to rejoice, to lie 
pleased.] l.t The act of giving thanks. 

Some receive t!ie sacrament as a means to procure 
great graces and ble.ssings, other-s as an eucharisi 
and an oflice of thanksgiving for what they iiave re- 
ceived. 7er. laylor. 

2. The sacrament of the Lord’s supper; the 
solemn act or ceremony of commemorating 
the death of our Eedeomer, in the use of 
bread and wine, as emblems of his llesh 
ami Idood, accompanied with appropriate 
prayers and hymns. 

Eucharistic, Eucharistical (u-ka-rist'ik, 
d-ka-rist'ik-al), a. l.t Containing expres- 
sions of thanks. Sir T. Browne. — 2. Per- 
tainin,g to the Lord’s supper. 

Our own euchan'sHc service and the Roman mass 
alike are founded upon tlie doctrine of an atoning- 
sacrifice. Quart. Hev. 

Euchelaion (u-ke-la'on), n. [Gr., the oil of 
prayer-— ti'Mcftfi, a prayer, and elawii, oil] 
In the Greek Ch. the oil with which a 
penitent conscious of any mortal sin is 
anointed by the archbishop or bishop, as- 
sisted by seven priests, in order to gain ab- 
solution. The anointing is preceded and 
followed by prayer. The ceremony is called 
the mercmmit of euehddion. 

Euchirus (u-klr'us), n. [Gr. au, well, and 
c/tCMS the hand. 1 A remarkable genus of East 
Indian lamcllicom lieetles. The antenrno 
of E. [onj/hiifi'.nMS {long-handed beetle) are 
much longer than its whole body, and con- 
' sist each of two curves bending outwai'd, 
the curve nearest the body forming a semi- 
circle* while the curve at the extremity is 
not so prominent. Th& CMrotoims Maoledii 
is of the most brilliant green, the elytra 
being black marlced with orange spots, 
Little or nothing is known of the habits of 
this , remarkable genus. 

EucMauMota (Q'klan-i-da"ta), n. pi. [Gr. 
eu, well, and chJa,nid6tofi,_ clad with an 
upper garment, from cManis, an upper gar- 
ment.] A family of Eotiftira or wheel-animal- 
cules, furnished with a carapace, and with 
a multiple rotatory organ divided into more 
th,an two lolies. 

EucTilore (u'klor), a. [Gr. eu, well, and 
c/iidros, green.] In mineral, having a dis- 
tinct green ooloui-. [Eare.] 

Euchloric (u-klor'ik), a. Of a distinct green 
L-iil(.iur.— A’«c/iton‘c gctfi, the same as Euohlo- 
I'inc. 

EucWoriue (u'ldor-in), n. A very explosive 
gas obtained by the action of hydrochloric 
add on chlorate of potassium; it is a mixture 
of chlorine and oxide of clilorme. 
Euchologion, Etichology (u-ko-16'ji-on, u- 
koTo-ji), n. [Gr. euchologion, a prayei’-book 
—eticM, a prayer, and legein, to say.] A 
fonnulary of prayers, particularly the ritual 
of the Greek Church, in which are prescribed 
the order of ceremonies, sacraments, and 
ordinances; a liturgy. 

. He . , . took out of the ancient etichalogies, or 
prayer-books of the Jews, what was good and laud- 
able in them. Bp. Bull. 

Euclire, Eucre (fi'ker), n. A game of cards 
very commonly played in America and now 
introduced into other countries also. It is a 
modified form of the game of deartd (which 
see), and may be played by two, three, or 
four players with the thirty-two highest 
cards nf the pack. The highest card is the 
kuavc of trumps, called the right lower, mi. 
the ne.xt highest the knave of the same 
colour, called the left lower. 

Euchroite (u'kro-it), ra. [Gr, ct/, well, and 
chroia, colour.] A transparent and brittle 
mineral, an arseniate of copper, of a light 
emerald-green colour. 

Eucliymy (u'ld-ini), n. [Or. euchi/rnia, good- 


ness of Ihivour— e«, well, good, and chyrnm, 
juice, from ched, to pour, J In rne.d. a good 
.state of tlie blooil and other fluids of' tlie 
body, 

Euchysitierite (u-ki-sid'er-5t), n. [Gr, eu, 
well, ch/M, to piour, and sidrroa, iron.] A 
nearly opaque mineral, considered a.s a 
variety of augito, which occur.s cry.stallized: 
primary form an oldique rlioinliic prism, 
colour hrowni.sh-hlack, lustre vitreous. It 
is found ill Norway, and contains silica, lime, 
magnesia, and o.xide of iron. 

Euclase (u'klas), n. [Gr. eu, and klad, to 
break; lit. easily broken.] A mineral of the 
beryl family, formerly called prismatic 
emerald, of a pale green colour and very 
brittle. Ite primai-y form isarigbt rhoni- 
lioidal prism. It consists of silica, alumina, 
and glucina, and ocevu's in the topaz dis- 
tricts of .Brazil and the .gold districts of 
Soiitiiern Ural. 

Eucrasy (u'kra-si), n. [Gr. eti, wtdl, and 
krasis, teniperfuuent, from keraniii/rni, to 
mix.] In ined. such a due or well-propor- 
tioned mixture of (jualities in bodies as to 
con.stitute health or .soundness. 

Ettcticalt (fik'fcik-al), a. [Gr. eulettkos, from 
euchouud, to vow, to wish.] 1. Containing 
acts of thanksgiving. 

The euctical or euchiiristic.il ofierin}^ must consist 
of three ilepjTees or j tirts; the olTerhitj of the heart, 
of the mouth, of tlie Iiand. yoaeph Mcdt:. 

2. Containing acts of supplication; supxfli- 
catory; precatory. ‘Sacrilioes . . . di.stiii- 
guished into expiatory, euctical, and eiicliar- 
istical’ Laio. 

EudEsmonlsm, Eudemonism (u-de'rnon- 
izm), 11. [Gr. eicdaiman, happy— -eu, well, 
and daimuri, a demon, spirit.] 'The doctrine 
of liappiness, or the ay.stem of piiilosopliy 
which makes human happiness ita highest 
object, declaring that the production of 
happiness is the fonn'diition of virtue. 
Eudsexnonist, Eudemoiiist (u-de'mou-ist), 
n. A believer in eudamianism. 

I am too nnich at aeudemonist; I hanker too much 
after a state of happiness botli for myself aiu.1 otliers. 

De Qi/Z7icey. 

Eudial^e, EudyaUte (fl-dM-it), «. [Gr. 
eu, easily, and dialyu, to dissolve. ] A min- 
eral of a brownish-red colour found In 
Greenland, which when powdered dissolves 
readily in hydrochloric acid, whence the 
name. It consists of lime, soda, and iron 
in combination with zirconiaand silica, and 
contains minute quantities of tantalum, 
manganese, and other elements, Its crys- 
tals belong to the hexagonal system. 
Eudiometer (u-di-om'et-6r), n. [Gr. eudioe, 
serene (eu, and root df— see Deity), and 
rnefron, measure.] An instrument originally 
designed for ascertaining the purity of the 
air or the quantity of o.xygen it contains, 
but now employed generally in the analysi,? 
of gases for the determination of the nature 
and proportion of the constitu- 
ents of any gaseous mixture. 

It consists of a graduated glass 
tube, either straight or bent in 
the shape of the letter U, her 
metically sealed at one end and 
open at the other. Two pla- 
tinum wires, intended for the 
conveyance of electric sparks 
through any mixture of gases, 
so as to cause the combustion 
■ of certain of them, are inserted 
through the glass near the shut 
end of the tube, and closely ap- 
proach but do not touch , each 
other. The electric spai'k con- 
sumes the oxygen in the gas to Eudiometer, 
he analyzed, and the nature and 
proportion of the constituents of the gase- 
ous mixture are determined by the tliminu- 
tion in volume after the passing of the 
spark. 

Eudlometric, Eudlometrical (u'di-o-met"- 
rik, u'di-o-mot"rik-al), a. Pei'taining to a 
eudiometer or to eudiometry; performed or 
ascertained by a eudiometer; as, eudiomet- 
n'eaf experiments or results. 

Eudiometry (u-di-om'et-ri), n. The art or 
practice of ascertaining the purity of the 
air by the eudiometer, and of determining 
the natoe and proportions of the constitu- 
ents of any gaseous mixture. 

Eudoxian (u-doks'i-an), n. Eccles. one of a 
sect of heretics in the fourteenth century, 
followers otEudoxius, patriarch of Antioch 
and Constantinople, who affirmed the Son 
to he differently affected in his will from 
the Eather, and made of nothing, 

Eudyalite, See Eudialyte. 




Eueinerisin, Euiiemei’ism {u-t‘m'i(!--izm, 
u-heniTr-iziti), n. [After Euemcros, an early 
Greek stiuient of, or speculator on, polythe- 
istic mythology.] Tlio iloctrine that jxily- 
theistic mythology arose exclusively, or in 
the main, out of the deification of dead 
lieroeg ; the system of luythologicid 
pretation wliieh reduces the gods to the 
level of distinguished men, and so regards 
tile myths as founded on real histories: some- 
times, as in the following quotation applied 
to the invense proce,ss, wlierciiy liisiory is 
constmetod out of mythologicid irndilioii. 

He Sedey) contends that the Instosy 

the (RrMi!.uu) l^e;ral perioci may have been con- 
structed vinihcially from t]ie partly tiy 

r.'itionaliam or ' out of iiiytholo^icai 

superstitions, ,'in.d partly by etiolo.q'ic.-iI conjecture, 
out of e.Yistinj' momunents of antiquity. Sat. A’-f?/. 

Euemerist, Euhemerist (ii-emTr-ist, u- 
hem'er-i.st), n. A believer in tlie doctrine 
of euemoiism. 

Euemerist, Euliemerist (u-onTcr-ist, u- 
!u;ui'er-ist), a. Luemeristic. 

Suemeristic, Eulxemeristic (il-einTr-ist"- 
ik, u-hera'er-iBt'-'ik), a. Of or belonging to 
eueineri.sm; ii.?, euhemeriMk Iiistorians. 

Euemeristically, EubemeristieaEy (n- 
em'er-i.st"ik-iil-ls, u-hem’er-i.st"ik-al-li), adv. 
After the manner of Euemeros; rationalist- 
ically; as, to explain a mytli euemeristically. 
Euemerize, Euliemerlse (u-em'er-iz, ii- 
hem'(5r-iz), v.t. To treat or explain in the 
manner of Euemeros; to treat or explain 
rationalisticfilly; as, to euemerize a myth, 
that is, to exidain it ns being founded on a 
liasis of Iii.story. 

Euemerize, Euliemerize (u-em'er-iz, u- 
hem'tu’-iz), v.i. 'To believe in or practise 
enemerism; to treat or explain myths cu- 
enieristicaliy. 

Euget (u'je), n. [L.] An exclamation of 
applause, encouragement, joy, and the like. 
Eanmond. 

Eugenia (li-jS'ni-a), n. [In honour of Prince 
Eugene of Saxony.] A genus of dicotyle- 
donous polypetalous plants of the nat. order 
Myrtaceie. It contains a large lumilierof 
species, the most remarkalde of which is 
the all-spice or pimento. E. acris is the 
wild clove. 

Eugenio (u-jen'ik), a. Pertaining to or de- 
rived from clave&.~Eugenic add, an acid 
derived from cloves, and conferring on 
them their essential pj’operties. It is a 
colourless oil, assuming a darker colour and 
becoming resinous when exposed to the 
air, It reddens litmus paper, has a spicy 
burning taste and a strong smell of cloves, 
Eugenia, Eugeniiie(iTjen-ln),«. (CwHisOo.) 
A substance wliicli deposits spontaneously 
from the distilled water of cloves. It crys- 
tallizes in small laminro, which are colour- 
less, transparent, and pearly, and in time 
become yellow. 

Eugenyt (u'je-ni), m. [Gr. eu, well, ami 
(/ewo,s, race, famil 5 '.] Nobleness of birth, 
Eugllt (u), n. A tree, the yew, 'Theevgh 
oliedient to the bender’s will' Spenser. 
Eughent (ti'en), a. Slade of yew. ‘Bughen 
bow.’ Spenser. 

Eugublne (u'gu-hm), a. Of or belonging to 
the ancient Eugubium (now Giibbio), or to 
certain tablets or tables (.seven in number) 
discovered there iu 1414, These tablets, 
called the I'aftfos, furnish a com- 

prehensive memorial of tlie ancient Um- 
brian tongue, and show that it somewhat 
resembled the ancient Latin, as well as 
the Oscan. Only four of the tablets 
wholly TJmbrian, one is partly Umbrian and 
partly Latin, and two all Latin. Directions 
for performing sacrificial rites, and forms of 
prayer, are the subject of the inscriptions. 
The talilets are still preserved at Gubbio. 
Enharmonic (u-]«lr-mon'ik), a. [Gr. en.well 
•Ami E. harmonio.] Producing perfectly con 
eordant sounds, as opposed to sounds pro 
duced by tempered instruments. 
Euhemerism. See Euemehism. 

Eukairite, Eucairite (u-kaTit), n. [Gr. eu- 
kavros, opportune, seasonable~e«, well, and 
kairos, season.] A: mineral of a shining 
lead-gray colour and granular structure, 
consisting chiefly of. selenium, copper, and 
silver: so called by Berzelius because found 
soon after the discovery of the metal se- 
lenium. 

EulogiC, Eulogleal (u-loj'ik, u-loj'lk-al), a. 
[See Eulogy.] Containing or pertaining to 
eulogy or praise; commendatory. 
Eulogically (u-loj'ik-al-li), adv. In a man- 
ner to convey praise. 

Give me leave eulogically to enumerate a few of 
those tnaiiy attributes. Siy T. Herberz. 
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Eulogist (u'l.i-jist), 11 . [See E 0 I.O(JY.} One 
who iHuikiS anti commemL another; one 
who writes or speaks in uojnmeudation of 
another on accownt of ills excellent (iuiili- 
tiea, exploits, or performances. 

Such biftitry was sitre to find its enloi^ist. Buckls. 

Eulogistic, Eulogistical (u-lo-jis'tik, ii-lo- 
jis'tik-ai), a. Containing or pertaining to 
eiilogv or ]ir.'ii.«e; laudatory. Ealeetic Jiev. 
Eulogistically (u-lo-jis'fcik-al-li), cuiv. With 
oommendatii-m or eulogy. 

Eologiura (u-ln'ji-iun), n. A formal eulogy. 
Eulogize u'i'lo-jiz),,i.‘.f. pret. & pp. eulogized; 
ppr. eulogmiig. [See EtinoSY.] To praise; 
to .speak or rvTite in commendation of an- 
other; to extol in speech or writing. 

Eulogy (u'lo-ji), n. [Gr. eiilogia—eu, well, 
and lugiia, speech, from lego, to speak.] 
Praise; encomium; panegyric; a speech or 
writing in commendation of a person on 
account of his valuahle qualities or services. 

‘ The praise, s and famous eulogies of worthy 
men.’ Spenser.— SYTSi. Praise, encomium, 
panegyric, commendation, dioge. 

Eulytiue (u'li-tin), n. [Gr. eu, well, and 
lf/0, to dissolve.] A inineiail, consisting 
chiefly of silicate of bismuth, found at 
iSchneeberg in Saxony. 

Eumenidae (u-men'i-de), n. pi. A family of 
hymenopterous insects, of predaceous soli- 
tary habits, allied to the wasps. 

Eumenides (u-nien'i-dez), n. pL (Gr. ewmen- 
idiis itheai), gracious goddesses, from cu- 
vienes, well-disposed— eu, well, and menus, 

. temper, disposition.] In ctass. wii/JA a name 
given to the Furies, because itwasconsidered 
unlawful and dangerous to name them under 
tlieir true designation Etinnyes. See FuiiY. 
Eunectus (u-nek'tus), n. See Ana.conda. 
Eunlcidaa, Eunice® (u-nis'i-cle, u-uis'e-e), 
n.pl. A family of marine anneUds, order 
Errantia, nearly allied to the Hereida;. 
The body is very long (sometimes attaining 
the length of 4 feet), and composed of 
numerous . segments (sometimes so many 
as 400), each segment being furnished with 
paddles. The proboscis has at least seven, 
and ill some cases nine, pairs of horny 
teeth, and the gills, when present, are 
composed of fllaraentous tufts. 
Eunoinla(u-n6'ml-a), ii. [Name of an ancient 
Greek goddess who presided over order or 
good: government.] A small planet or aster- 
oid revolving between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter, discovered 29th July, 1861, hy 
De Gasparis. . 

Eunomian (u-no'mi-an), n. One of a sect 
of heretics, disciples of Eunomius, bishop 
of Cyzicum in the fourth century. The 
Eunomians inaintalnecl that the Father was 
of a different nature from the Son, and that 
the Son did not in reality unite himself to 
human nature. Brewer. 

Eimoiuian (u-nd'mi-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Eunomius or his doctrines. See preced- 
ing article, 

Euuomy (u'no-mi), n. [Gr. eunomia—eu, 
and nomos, law.] Equal law, or a well- 
adjusted constitution of government. Mit- 
forcl. 

Eimucll (uTiuk), n. [Gr. cunouehos—eime, 
a bed, and echo, to keep, to have charge of.] 
:A castrated male of the human species; 
a male singer castrated when a boy to give 
a certain class of voice. 

Eunuch, Eunuchate (u'nuk, u'nuk-at), v.t. 
/To make a eunuch of; to castrate, as a man. 
They «»(!((.-/{ all their priests; from whence 'tis shewn, 
That.they deserwe no children of their own. CreKh. 

It were an impossible .act to eunuchate or castrate 
themselves. Sir T, Bromte. 

Eunuchism (u'nuk-izm), n. The state of 
; being a eimuch. : : 

T\\s.i eiiHitehism, not in itself, bnt for the kingdom 
ofheriveti, is better than it (marriage), wo doubt not. 

JBp. Ha il. 

Euomphalus (u-om'fal-us), n. [Gr. eu, 
well, smd omphalos, the navel.] A largo 
genus of fossil gasteropodous molluscs be- 
longing to the family Turbinidse, appearing 
in the Silurian strata, and keeping its place 
till the triassic period. The remains con- 
sist of depressed or discoidal shells, with a 
polygonal aperture, and very wide umbili- 
cus (wliouee the name). The operculum is 
round, shelly, and multispiral. 

Euonymus (u-on'i-mus), n. [Gr. eu, well, 
good, and (wwnw., a name.] The spindle- 
tree or priokwood of our hedges, a genus of 
; shrubs or trees, nat, order Celastrinem, con- 
taining about fifty species, natives of the 
temperate regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere. The plants have quadrangular 
: branehlets, opposite serrate leaves, and 


small flowers in axiUary cymes. One spe- 
cies (E. europceUH) grows in hedges and 
thickets in England. The evergreen species 
or varieties of this genus are exceedingly 
ornamental in their foliage, but require 
protection in eastern and central Britain. 
Euotomous (u-ot'om-us), a. [Gr, eu, well, 
and tome, from temno, to cleave.] In min- 
eral. having distinct cleavages; cleaving 
readily. 

Eupathy t (u'pa-thi), n. [Gr. eiipatheia, the 
enjoyment of good things, comfort — cm, 
well, good, and pathos, feeling.] Eight 
feeling. Harris. 

Eupatorine (u-piVto-rin), n. An alkaloid, 
according to Eighoni, obtained from Eupa- 
torium cannabiimm. It is a white powder, 
having a peculiar sharp hitter taste, insol- 
uble in water, but soluble in ether and 
alcohol. It combines with sulphuric acid, 
and tlie salt crystallizes in silky needles. 
Eupatoriuin (u-pa-toTi-um), n. [L. eupato- 
rimn; Gr. eiipatgrion, agrimony, from 
Mithridates Eupator, king of Pontus, who 
first used it as a medicine.] An extensive 
genus of perennial herbs, chiefly natives of 
America, nat. order Composite. The plants 
are often aromatic; they have few-flowered 
heads of white or purplish flowers, which 
come into blossom near the close of sum- 
mer. There are over 300 species, one of 
wliich, E. eannahiivmn, or hemp-agrimony, 
is a British plant, and grows about the 
banks of rivers and lakes. E. perfoliatuni 
of North America, popularly called thor- 
ough-wort, cross-wort, and bone-set, is em- 
ployed as a substitute for Peruvian bark. 
Eupatory (u'pa-to-ri), n. Same as Eupato- 
rium (which see). 

Eupatrid (u'pat-rid), n. [Gr. cm, well, pater, 
patros, father, and eidos, resemblance.] A 
member of the ancient aristocracy (Eupa- 
tridm) of Athens, in whom were vested the 
privileges and powers of lawgivers, the 
people having no voice. 

The honour given to the heads of the houses, 
wliicli everywhere formed the primaiy mould of tlie 
Aryan community, . . . was certainly one great 
source of nobility. This was the patent, so to speak, 
of the Roman patrician, of the Greek eupatrid, of 
tlie Teutonic warrior. Eaift. Rev. 

Eupatrid® (u-pat'ri-de), n. pi. See Eupat- 
aiD. 

Eupepsia, Eupepsy (u-pep'si-a, u-pep'si), 
n. [Gr. eupepsia— eti, and pepsis, concoc- 
tion, digestion, from pepto, to cook, digest.] 
Good assimilation of food; good digestion. 

An age merely mechanical 1 Eupepsy its main ob- 
ject. Carlyle. 

Eupeptic (u-pep'tik), a. 1. Having good 
digestion.— 2. Easy of digestion. Carlyle. 
Euphema (u-fe'ma), n. A genus of birds 
belonging to the Paittacidai or pan-ot fa- 
mily, order Scansores. Several species are 
found in Australia. E.elegans is the ground- 
parakeet of the colonists. 

Euphemism (u'fem-izm), n. [Gr. eugihemis- 
mos—au, well, a.n<l phemi, to speak.] In 7-het. 
a figure in which a delicate word or expres- 
sion is substituted for one which is offen- 
sive to good manners or to delicate ears. 

When it is said of the martyr St. Stephen, that ‘ he 
fell asleep,' instead of he died, the euphemism par- 
takes of the nature of a metaphor, intimating a 
resemblance between sleep and the death of sucli a 
person. Beattie. 

This instinct of politeness in euphemism, 

as it is called — ^wliich seeks to hint at an unple.asant 
or an indelicate thing, rather than name it directly, 
has had much to do in making words acquire new 
meanings and lose old ones: thus 'plain' has usurped 
the sense of 'ugly;' ' fast,’ of ‘ dissipated;' 'gallantry,' 
of ‘ licentiousness." Chambers's hip; for the People. 

Euphemistic, Euphemistical (u-fem-ist'- 
ik, u-fem-ist'ik-al), a. Pertaining to or con- 
taining euphemism; rendering more decent 
or delicate in expression. 

Euphemize (u'fem-iz), p.t. To make eu- 
phemistic; to express hy a euphemism, or in 
affectedly delicate or refined language. 
Euphemize (fl'fem-iz), ui. To use eu- 
phemism; to express one’s self in an affec- 
tedly fine style; to euphuize. Kingsley. 
Euphou (ii'fon), «. Same as jS'ttp/itmtm. 
Euphouia (u-fo'ni-a), n. A genus of inses- 
sorial birds allied to the tanagers. E. ja- 
maioa is the blue quit or blue sparrow of 
the West Indies. 

EuphoDle, Euphonical (u-fon'ik, ii-fon'ik- 
al), ffi. [See Euphony.] Of or pertaining 
to, or characterized by, euphony; agi’eeable 
in sound; pleasing to the ear; as, euphoni- 
cal orthography. 

The Greeks adopted many changes in the combin- 
ation of syllables to render their language 
by avoiding such collisions. •. . E. Porter. 


pine, pin; note, not; pioye; tube, tub, biill; 


Euphonious (u-fo'ni-us), a. Agreenlfle in 
sound; euphonic. 

Euphonious lang-uages me not necessarily easy of 
acquirement. The Fin, in which it is rare to find two 
concurrent consonants in the same syllable, is too 
fine and delicate for remembrance. Tlie mind wants 
ccmsonant,il combinations, or something equally defi- 
nite, to lay hold of. Latham. 

Euphoniously (u-fo'ni-us-Ii), adv. With 
euphony; harmoniously. 

Euphonism (iVfon-izm), n. An agreeable 
sound or combination of sounds. 
Euphonium (fi-fo'ni-nm), A brass b.<iss 
instrument, generally introduced into mili- 
tary bands, but frequently met with in the 
orchestra as a substitute for the bass trom- 
bone, with the tone of which, however, it 
has not the slightest affinity. It is tuned 
on C or on B fiat, and is furnished %vith 
three or four valves or pistons. 

Euphonize (u'fon-iz), v.t. To make agree- 
able in sound. 

Euphonon (u'fo-non), w. A musical instni- 
nient of great sweetness and power, resem- 
bling the upright piano in form and the 
organ in tone. 

Euphonous (u'fon-u!3), a. Same as Euphoni- 
ous. Mitford. 

Euphony (u'fo-ni), n. [(iv.euphonia—eu,\\’m, 
and phone, voice.] An agreeable sound; ;ni 
easy, smooth enunciation of sounds; a])ro- 
nunciation of letters, syllables, and words 
which is pleasing to the ear. 

Euphorbia (fi-for'bi-a),M. lav.eupJwrbia. See 
EUPHOIIBIOM.] Agenusof exogenous plante, 
nat. order Euphorbiacem. 'There are nearly 
1000 species, varying greatly in habits, but 
all agreeing in the structure of the flower. 
The British species and those growing in 
temperate regions are leafy herbs. In tro- 
pical regions they are shrubs or trees, often 
large, fleshy, and leafless, having the habit 
of a cactaceous plant. All abound in a 
milky acrid juice. 'The inflorescence con- 
sists of many male flowers and one female, 
included in a four or five lobed involucre, 
which used to be called the flower-. Tliere 
are ten species natives of Britain, common 
in waste places, copses, and hedges, and 
popularly called spurges. 

Euphorbiace® (u-foi''bi-a"se-e), 7i.pl. A nat. 
order of exogenous plants, consisting of 
herbs, shrubs, or very large , trees. They 
occur in all regions of the globe except 
the arctic. 'The flowers are unisexual, 
and the fruit tricoccous. Acridity,, a viru- 
lent corrosive property, which sometimes is 
so concentrated ■ as to render them most 
dangerous poisons, and sometimes so diffused 
as to be of little importance, with all imagin- 
able intermediate qualities, exists through- 
out the order. Some of them afford caout- 
chouc. 

Euphorbiaeeops, Euphorbial (u-foNhi-fT'- 
shus, u-for'bi-al), a. Of, relating to, or re- 
sembling the Euphorbiacea!. 

Eupliorbium (u-foi''bi-um), n. [Gr. euphor- 
bio7i, eupliorbium, said to be from Euphor- 
bus, physician to Julia, King of Mauritania.] 
A substance improperly called a gum or 
gum-resin, since it is entirely destitute 
of any gum in its composition. It is the 
juice of several species of Euphorbia, either 
exuding naturally or from incisions made 
in the bark. Much of the article found 
in British commerce is obtained from the 
E. canariensis; that used on the Continent : 
is obtained from E. offlamalis and other 
species. Euphorbium is a powerful acrid 
substance, virulently purgative and emetic, 
and the dust of it is dangerously stimulant 
to the nose. 

Euplirasla (Q-MTzi-a), 7i. [Gr. euphrasia, 
delight, from euph7'ai7io, to delight— 
well, and phren, mind, heart.] A small 
genus of herbs, nat. order Scrophulariacese, / 
natives of temperate regions, of which there 
are about twelve species. The plants are 
parasitic on roots, have branching stems, 
and opposite toothed or cut leaves. The 
small, white, yellow, or purple flowers are 
in dense bracteate sjiikes. One species, E. . 
officinalis, is commoninmeadows and heaths 
throughout Britain, It was formerly used / 
as an eye medicine. Called also Euphrasy 
and Eijebright. 

Euphrasy (u'fra-si), n. Euphrasia or eye- 
hright, formerly a specific for diseases of the , ^ 
eye. 

Then purged witli and rue, 

The visual nerve; for he had much to see. Milton. 

Eup]iroe(u'fr6), n. [D. juffirouw, a dead-eye, 
lit. a maiden.] Naut. a circular piece uf 
wood with holes in it through which pass / 


Fate, fitr, fat, fgU;: me, met, Mr; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 
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lines formiii!? a erowfdot, to suspend an awn- 
ing. Written also Ifphroe, Uvmi. 

Eupnrosyne (fi-f i-os'i-ne), n. IGt Muprmjne, 
out* of the Ci'aces.] A small planet or as- 
teroirl, lic-tween the orbits of Mars and Jupi- 
ter, discovered by Ferguson, 1st September, 
1.S54. 

Sui)iiuisiii (u'iu-izm), n. [Prom the name 
«.f the hero ...f two works by John Lyly, viz. 
Euvhve,», the Anatomy of Wit, 1679, and 
Eti'phucs and his England, 1580, wi'itten in 
a strange ornate and aft'ected style, which 
liRcame fasliionable at the court of Elizabeth. 
Enphues is the Or, eupdiyes, well-shaped, 
goodly, ele,gaut— CM, well, andp/ii/w, growth, 
stature.] Aifectation of excessive elegance 
and rdinement of language; high-flown dic- 


tion. 

The dhicourse of Sir Percie Shafton, in ‘Tlie Mon- 
astery,’ Is rather a caricature than a fair sample of 
eitph ui'^m. . . . Perhaps, indeed, our language is, after 
■dl, indebted to this writer (Lyly) and hi.s eiiphuis^n 
for not a little of it.s present euphony. Craik. 


Euplmist (u'fu-ist), n. [See Euphuism.] 
(Ine who uses bombast or excessive orna- 
ment in style ; one who aifeuts excessive 
elegance and refinement of language. Ap- 
plied particularly to a class of writers in the 
ago of Queen Elizabeth, at the head of which 
stood John Lyly, whose unnatural and high- 
flown diction is ridiculed in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Monastery, in the character of Sir Percie 
Shafton. See last art. 

Euphuistic (u-fu-ist'ik), a. Belonging to 
the eupliuists or to euplmism. ‘Euphuistic 
pronunciation.’ Craik. 

Euphuize (u'fu-iz), v.i. To express one’s 
self by a euphuism; to express one’s self in 
an affectedly fine and delicate manner; to 
eupheraize. 

Eupione (u'pi-on), w. [Gr. eupion, very fat 
orriclL] In cham. the name given t)y Beich- 
enhacli to a fragrant, colourless, highly vol- 
atile, and infl.ammable liquid, produced in 
the dostrnetive distillation of bone.s, Wood, 
coal, &o. It i.s insoluble in water, but mixes 
with oils, and acts as a solvent of fats and 
resins. 

Euplastic (u-plast'ik), a. [Gr. cw, well, and 
pkmd, to form.] In med. having the capa- 
. city of becoming organizable in a high de- 
gree, as in false membranes resulting from 
acute inflammation in a healthy person. 
Dunglison. 

Euplastic (fx-plast'ik), n. A term applied 
hylobstein to the elaborated organizaljle 
matter by which the tissues of the body 
are renewed. Hoblyn. 

Eupyrion (il-pir'i-on), n. [Gr. eu, and pyr. 
Are.] Any contrivance for obtaining an in- 
stanteneous light, as lueifer-matches, Ac. 
Eurasian (u-ra'.sM-an), n. [A contraction of 
European and Asian.] One born in Hindu- 
stan of a Hindu mother and European 
father. They generally receive a European 
education, and the young men are often 
engaged in government or mercantile oflices, 
while the girls often marry Europeans. 


It is asserted that the lower classes of Erira.nans, 
or half-castes, as they are designed, . . . lead the 
life of pariah-dog's, skulking on the outskirts between 
the Europeim and native communities, and branded 
as noxious animals by both. Fraser's Mug. 

Eureka (u-re'ka), [Gr./icurete, I have found, 
perf. ind. act. of heurislco, to find-] The 
exclamation of Archimedes when, after long 
study, ho discovered a method of detect- 
ing the amount of alloy in King Hiero’s 
crown; hence, a discovery; especially, one 
made after long research; an expression of 
; triumph at a discovery or supposed dis- 
covery. ‘Can afford to smile at a hundred 
; such fussy ourekas.’ Eclectic Rev. 

Euripet (u'rip), n. A euripiis or channel. 

: On either side there is an aeripe or arm of the sea. 

HoUafid. 

Euripus(u-rT'pus), n. [L. ; Gr. euripos,i\ strait 
or narrow channel — eM,_ well, and ripe, the 
force with which anything is thrown, mish.] 
Any strait or narrow sea where the flux and 
reflux is violent, as that (now called Egripo) 
between the Island of Eubcea (Hegropont) 

: and Boeotia in Greece. 

Eurite (u'rit), M. [Fr.] Felspathio granite, 
of which felspar is the principal ingredient; 
the white-iS.one (weiss-stein) of Werner. 
Eurithmy (ii'rith-mi), n. Same as Euryth- 
my (wliich see). 

Euiltic (u-rit'ik), a. Containing eurite; com- 
posed of eurite; resembling emlte. 
Euroclydon. (u-rok'li-don), n. [Gr. euros, 
the south-east wind, and Iclyddn, a wave,] 

: A tempestuous wind that frequently blows j 
in the Levant, and Which was the occasion ! 
of the disastrous shipwreck of the vessel in I 


wdiich St. Paul sailed, as narrate«l in Acts 
xxvii. 14-44. It is a north-east or north- 
north-east wind, and is now* known by the 
name of Qngalia. 

Europa (u-ro'pa), n. A small planet or as- 
teroid, between the orbits of Mars and Ju- 
piter, discovered by Goldschmidt, 4th Feb- 
ruary, 18.58. 

European ( u-ro-pe'au ), a. Pertaining to 
Europe ; native to .Europe (L. Europa, Gr. 
Europe), the great quarter of the earth tluit 
lies between the Atlantic Ocean and Asia, 
and between the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Northern Ocean; ,‘is, European plants or 
animals; European civilization. 

European (u-ro-pe'an), n. A native of Eu- 
rope. 

Europeanize (fl-ro-pe'an-iz), v.t. To natu- 
ralize or domesticate in Europe; to cau.se to 
become European; to assimilate to Euro- 
peans in manners, character, and usages; 
as, a europeanized American. 

Eurus (u'rus), n. [L. ] 'I'he south-east wind. 
Euryale (il-ri'a-lS), n. l. A genus of eehino- 
derms, belonging to the Asteroidea or .star- 
fishes, having the rays very much branched. 
They are also known by the name of me- 
dusa’s head. — 2. A gemi.s of plants of the 
water-lily order, growing in India and China, 
where the floury seeds of some species are 
used as food. 

Eurycerous ( u-ris'Or-us ), a. [Gr. eim/s, 
broad, and kerns, a horn.] Having broad 
horns. Smart. 

Eurylaimln® (u-ri-ia-rai'ne), n. pi [Gr. 
eury,s, wide, and laimos, a throat.] A sub- 
family of flssirostral insessorial birds, family 
Coraciada), ijihabiting India and the Indian 
Archipelago, forming one of the connecting 
links between the swallows and the bee- 
eaters, and closely allied to the todies. The 
bill is very large and very broad at the base, 
wings rounded, toes unequal, the outer 
joined to the middle. Some of the species, 
as Eitrylamius ochromalus, the hooded .spe- 
cies, are very beautiful, having finely marked 
phimage. See CoKACUDii!. 

Eurypterida (u-rip-te'ri-da), n. pi [Gr. 
eurys, broad, pteron, a wing, and cidos, re- 
semblance.] An extinct sub-order of crus- 
taceans, order Merostoinata, closely allied 
to the king-crabs. The typical genus Euryp- 
terus received its name from the broad, oar- 
like, swimming feet which the members of 
this genus possess. They range from the 
upper Silurians to the lower coal-measures 
inclu.sive. .Pterygotus, Slinionia, <fec., are 
included in the sub-order. 

Enrytliiny (u'rith-mi), n. [Gr. eu, and rhyth- 
mos, rythmus, number or proportion. ] 
1. In the fine arts, harmony of proportion ; 
regularity and symmetry. ~2. In med. regu- 
larity of pulse. 

EuseWan (u-se'bi-an), n. A follower or one 
holding the opinions of Eusebius, the fatlier 
of ecclesiastical history, who was at the 
head of the seml-Ariau or moderate party 
at the Council of Nice, 

Eusehian (u-sedii-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Eusebius. See above. 

EustacMan (u-sta'ki-an), a Of or pertain- 
ing to EustacMus or BustaeJd, a famous 
Italian physician, who died at Rome, 1574. — 
Eustachian tube, the tube wliich forms a 
communication between tho Internal ear 
and the hack part of the mouth: so named 
after its discoverer the Eustachius above- 
mentioned.— HMstoc/«a» valve, a semilunar 
membranous valve which separates the right 
auricle of the heart from the interior vena 
dava, first described by Eustachius. 
EustatMan (u-sta'thi-an), n. One of a sect 
of heretics of the fourth century, so named 
from their founder Eustathius, who denied 
the lawfulness of marriage, and who was 
excommunicated by the Council of Gangra. 
EustatMan (u-sta'thi-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Eustathius. See above. 

Eustyle (u'stil), n. [Gr, e-xf, well, andUfylos, 
a column.] An Interoolumniation of two 
and a quarter diameters, 

Eutaxy (u'tak-si), n. [Gr. eutaxia, good ar- 
rangement— eit, well, and taxis, order, from 
tasad, to order, arrange.] Good or estab- 
lished order. 

This ambition made Absalom rebel ; nay, it en- 
dangered a crack in the glorious eutaxy of heaven. 

Waterhouse 

Euterpe (u-tSripe), n. [Gr. m, well, and 
terpo, to delight.] 1. One of the Aluses, con- 
sidered as presiding over, lyric poetry, be- 
cause the invention of the flute is ascribed 
to her. She is usually represented as a 
virgiu crowned with flowers, having a flute 


in lu-r liand. or with varioiir, instruments 
lie denotes, she is the 
impirerof pleasure. 
2. .In astrmi. an aster- 
oid discovered by 
Hind in 1853.— 3. In 
bot a genus of palms, 
iiiiving slender cyl- 
indrical sterns, some- 
times nearly lUO feet 
in height, crowned 
by a tuft of pinnate 
leaves, the leaflets 
marrow', regular, and 
close togetlier. The 
bases of the leaf- 
stalks are ililated, 
and form cylindrical 
.sheathsround a con- 
siderable portion of 
the upper pavtof the 
stem. 'They are na- 
tive.s of the forests 
of Soutli America, 
wTiere they grow in 
large ina.s.scs. One of 
Euterpe, from the Vatican, the’ chief specieS is 
the Euterpe edulus, 
or assai palm of Pard in Brazil, wliich has 
a fruit resembling a sloe in size and colour, 
from which a beverage called assai is made. 
Mixed with cassava Hour assai forms an im- 
portant article of diet in this part of Brazil. 
E. montana, a M'est Indian species, is cul- 
tivated in hot-houses in this country. 
Euterpeau (li-taripe-an), a. Pertaining or 
relating to Euterpe; pertaining to music. 
Euthanasia, Euthanasy (u-tiian-a'zi-a, u- 
than'a-s3i ), n. [Gr. cutlumasia~--eu, and 
thanatos, death, from thanu, thnesku, to die.] 

1. All easy death. 

A recovery in my case and at iriyage is impossible; 
the kindest wish of my friends is eieiharasza. 

2. A putting to death by painless means; a 
means of putting to a painles,s death. 

Euti'OpMc (u-trof'ik), n. In pathol an agent 
whose action is exerted on tlie system of 
nutrition, without necessarily occasioning 
manifest increase of any of the secretions. 
Eutrophy (il'tro-fl), n. [Gr. eutrophia, from 
i eutrophos, healthy— eii, well, and trepho, to 
nourish.] In pathol healthy nutrition; a 
healthy state of the nutritive organ.s. 
EutycMan (ii-ti'ici-an), ?i. A follower or 
one holding the doctrines of Euty chins, who 
taught that in Jesus Christ tliere ivas hut ■ 
one’ nature, compounded of the divine and 
humannatures. ITiisheresywasoondemued 
by the Synod of Chalcedon, A.». 4.51, 
EutycMan (u-ti'ki-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Eutychius. See aliove. 

EutycManlsm (n-tiTd-an-izm), n. Tlie doc- 
trines of Eutychius, or adhei*enoe to such 
doctrines. 

EuxantMc Acid (uks-anth'ik as'id), n. 
(OoiHisOn-) Purreic acid, an acid obtained 
from Indian yellow'. It forms yellow com- 
pounds w'ith the alkalies and the earths. 
Euxanthine (uks-anth'in), n. [Gr. eu, well, 
and aanthos, yeUow. ] A sulistance ,sui5po.sed 
to be derived from the bile , or urine of the 
buffalo, camel, or elephant. It come.s to us 
from India under the name of purree or 
Indian yellow, and is used as a pigment. It 
forms small yellorv crystals, and is the mag- 
nesia salt of euxanthic or purj*eic acid. 
Euxenite (uks'en-it), n. A hrowni.sh-black 
mineral with a metallic lustre, found in 
Norway, and containing the metals yttrium, , 
columhiura, uranium, and some others. 
Euxine (uks'in), «. [Gr. euxeinos, kind to 
strangers, hospitable— eit, well, md xeinos, 
a guest] The sea between Russia and Asia 
Minor; the Black Sea. 

Evaeatet (e-va'kat), v.t. [L. e, out, and vaao, 
mcatum, to empty.] To evacuate; to empty. . 
Harvey, 

Evacuaut (e-vak'u-ant), a. [L. evanuans, 
ppr. of evacuo. See EVACUATE.] Emptying; 
freeing from; provoking evacuation; puiga- 
tive. 

Evacuaut (e-vak'u-ant], u. A medicine 
which procures evacuations, or promotes 
the natural secretions and excretions. 
Evacuate (e-vak'u-at), v.t. pret. & pp. evacu- 
ated; ppr. evacuating. pc. evactw, evaeuaUim 
—e, out, and vacuus, irom vaco, to empty. 
See Vacant.] l. 'i’o make empty; to free 
from anything contained; as, to evacuate a , 
vessel; to evacuate the chui’ch.— 2. To throw 
put; to eject; to void; to discharge; as, to 
evacuate dark-coloured matter from the 
, bowels.— 3. To deprive; to strip; to divest. 



ch, cliain; ch. Sc. loc/i; e, go; i,joh; h, Fr. to?i; ng, siny; th, fden; th, f/un; w, irig; rth, whig; zh, azure.— See KEX. 
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‘EirtwmUe tlu! Scriptures of their imist im- 
portaiit meaning/ Cderid[je. — 'J-. To with- 
draw from; to qiiit; to desert. 

Tlie NtMwegiaiis ivere forced to evacuate the 
country. lairke. 

5. t 'i'o make void; to nullify; to vacate; as, 
to evaeuafe a marriage or any contract. 

The nifiisiires tliat God marks out to thy charity- 
are tiiese: tliy superfluitiesi tiiust give place to tliy 
iseii'iiljour's great convenience; tli3'c<:mvenieuceinust 
veif thv neigliljDur'.s necessity; and, lastly, tliy very 
nacc.ssities must yield to tliy iieigliboiir’s e.'itreniity. 
This is tile pradu.al process tliat must he tliy rule, 
ami lie that pretends a disability to givesliortof this, 
prevaricates witli duty and evacuates tlie precept. 

South. 

lvacua,tet fe-vak'u-fit), v.i. To disclwirge 
iui evacuatii'm; to let blood. 

If the iiirahidy continue, it is not amiss to njacuafe 
in a part in the forehead, Ihtrton. 

Evacuation fe-vak'u-a"s}ion), n. l. The act 
of evacuiitiiio-; the act of emptyiiis' or.clefir- 
ing of the coriteiit.3; the itet of witlidrawiiig 
from, as an tinny or giirrison. ‘Lest their 
ti'ea.sury should be exhausted by so frequent 
evaeuatimig.' Potter.— 2. That which is eva- 
cuated or discharged, especially a discharge 
by stool or other iiatui'al means; as, dark- 
coloured evamations.—S. A diminution of 
the tluids of an animal body by cathartics, 
venesection, or other means.— 4 -f- Abolition; 
nullification. 'Evacuation of all Romish 
ceremonies.’ Il'jofter. 

Evacuative (S-vakTi-iit-iv), a. Serving or 
tending to evacuate: cathartic; purgative. 
Evacuator (e-vak'u-ilt-er), w. One who 
or that which evacuates or makes void. 

‘ Emeuators ot the law.’ Hammond. 
EvadaWe (e-vad'a-bl), a. Same as Evadible. 
jbn Quiiiccy. 

Evade (6-vad'), v-t. prefc. & pp. evaded; ppr. 
evading. [L. <iyacto--<i, and TOdo, to go. See 
Wapb.] 1. To avoid, e.scape from, or elude 
in any w'ay, as by dexterity, artifice, strata- 
gem, subterfuge, sophistry, address, or in- 
genuity: to slip away from; to elude; as, to 
evade a blow; the thief evaded his pursuers; 
the, advocate evades an argument or the 
force of an argument.— ‘2. To escape the 
grasp or comprehension of; to hafile or foil. 

We li.ave seen how a contingent event baffles man’s 
knowledge and evades his powers. South. 

Evade (e-vaeV), v.i. 1. To escape; to slip 
away: often with from. ‘Evading from 
perils.’ Uncoil.— 2. To attempt to escape; 
to practise artifice or sophistry for the piu'- 
pose of eluding. 

The ministers of God .are not to evade and take 
refuge in any such ways. South. 

Ha (Charles I.) hesitates; he evades; at last he 
barg.'iins to give his assent for five subsidies. 

Macaulay. 

Evadible (e-vad'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
evaded. 

Evagation (e-va-gii'shon), n. [L. emgatio, 
evagor—e, forth, and vagor, to wander. ] The 
act of wandering; excursion; a roving or 
rambling. Hay. [Rare.] 

Evagmation (e-vaj'iu-sV'shon), n. [L. a, out, 
and vagina, a sheath.] The act of -unsheath- 
ing. Craig. [Bare.] 

Evalt (e'val), a. [L. cerim, an age.] Relat- 
ing to time or duration. 

Evaluation. (e-val-u-.a'shon), n. ■ [Rr. ^valu- ■ 
ation; Eh. evalvatio.] Exhaustive valuation 
; or apprizement, [Rare.] 

’ Before applying the doctrine of chances to any 
i .scientific purpose, the foundation must be laid for an 
evaluation oC tiie .chances, by possessing ourselves 
:-Of the utmost attainable amount of positive know- 
■ '-ledge. , , y.S.MUi. 

Evanesce (e-van-es'), r.i, pret, & pp. evan- 
esced; ppr. evanescing. [L. evanesco—e, mil 
mnesao, to vanish, from mmt.s, vain, empty. 
See VAtN.] To vanish; to disappear; to be 
' dissipated, as vapour. 

; I believe him to have ewtiKerceif arid evaporated. 

, ■ Be Quiucey. 

Evanescence (e-van-es'sens), n. 1. A vanish- 
ing; a gradual departure from sight or 
possession, either hy removal to a distance] 

; or by dissipation, as vapour.— 2.; The state 
of being liable to vanish and escape posses- 
sion; as, the evmieseence of earthly plans 
:a'0'r hopes. ■' 

Evanescent (e-van-es'sent). a. 1. Vanishing; ] 
: Subjeot to vanishing ; fleeting; passing away; 

;; liable to dissipation, like vapour, or to be- 
come imperceptible; as, the pleasures and ] 
joys of life are mnescent.—%. Lessening or 
; lessened beyond the perception of the mind; 
impalpable; imperceptible. 1 

i The difference between right and wrong, in. some 
petty ca,ses, is almost Wollaston^ ] 

Evanescently (e-van-e.s‘'seut-li), adv. In a 
vanishing manner. 


1 - Evangel (e-van'jel), n. [L. evangeliuni, the 
i- go-spel. See BVANGBLIC.] Good tidings ; 

specifically, the gospel. [Obsolete or poeti- 
le i cal.] 

But alas! what holy antf^el 

, ' Bring’S the slave this glad evanscl. Longfeltoiu, 

EvangeUan (e-van-jel'i-an), a. Rendering 
„ I thanks for favoui-s. Craig. 
y Evangelical, Evangelic (e-van-jel'ik-al, 
a e-van-jel'ik), a. [L. L. emngelir/us, from L. 
y evangeliuni, the gospel ; Gr. euangelikos, from 

]■ ouangelion, good tiding.s; in a Christian 
sense, glad tidings, the gospel — eu, well, 
good, and angelld, to announce.] 1. Con- 
tained in the gospels, or four first hooks of 
® the New Testament; as. the evangelic his- 
tory. — 2. According to the gospel, or reli- 
gious truth taught in the New Testament; 
consonant to the doctrines and precepts of 
t the gospel published by Christ aud his 
apostles; as, evangelical righteousness, obe- 
? (lienee, or piety. — 3. Earnest for the truth 
f taught in the gospel; sound in the doctrines 
t of the gos;)el; adhering closely to the letter 
of the gospel ; fervent and devout ; as, an 
I evangelical preacher. — 4. Eccles. (a) a term 
applied to a section in the Protestant 
E churches who profess to base their prin- 
, ciples on Scripture alone, and who give 
; special prominence to the doctrines of the 
I corruption of man’s nature by the fall, of 
his regeneration and redemption through 
' our .Saviour, and of free and unmerited 
grace.' (b) A term applied in Germany to 
Protestants as distinguished from Roman 
Catliolics, inasmuch as the former recognize 
no .standard of faith except the writings of 
the evan,gelists and other books of the Bible, 
and more especially to the nation.al Protes- 
tant church formed in Prussia in 1817 hy a 
union of the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
churches. — Evangelical A llianec, an associa- 
tion of evangelical Clmistians belonging to 
various chui’ches and countries, formed in 
1845, to concentrate the strength of an en- 
lightened Protestantism against the en- 
croachments oi Popery and Puseyism, and 
to promote the interests of a scriptural 
Christianity.— EaanycZicaf Unimi, the name 
as.sumed hy a religions body constituted in 
Scotland in 1843, its originator being the 
Rev. James Morison of Kilmarnock, a minis- 
ter of the Ignited Secession Clinrch, after 
wiiom the members of the body were often 
spoken of as Morisonians. There is no lon- 
ger a separate body so called, the churches 
formerly belonging to it being in 1896 merged 
in the Congregational Union of Scotland. 
The doctrines were Anti -Calvinistic, and 
resembled those of tlie Wesleyans. 
Evangelical (e-van-jel'ik-al), n. One who 
maintains evangelical principles. 
Evangelicallsni(e-van-jel'ik-al-izm), n. Ad- 
herence to evangelical doctrines ; doctrines 
or principles of the evangelicals. ‘The 
worst errors of Popery and Evangelicalism 
combined.’ Arnold. 

Evangelically (e-van-jel'ilc-al-li), adv. In 
an evangelical manner; in a manner accord- 
ing to the gospel. 

Evangelicalness (e-van-iePik-al-nes), n. 
Quality of being evangelical. 

Evangelicism (e-van-jel'i-sizm), ?i. Evan- 
gelical principles. 

Evangelicity (e-van''jel-is"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being evangelical; evangelicalism. 

A thorough earnestness and ^An^elicity, 

Eclectic Rev. 

Evangelism (e-van'jel-izm), n. The pro- 
mulgation of the gospel. Bacon. 

Evangelist (e-van'jel-ist), »i. [Qv. euangel- 
istes, the bringer of good tidings. See EvAN- 
GEiiCAL.] 1. A writer of the history or doc- 
trines, precepts, actions, life, and deatli of 
our, blessed Saviour Jesus Christ; as, the 
four evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. — 2. In the New Testament, one of 
an order of men in the early Church who 
appear to have been a kind of missionary 
preachers. Actsxxi. 8; 2 Tim. iv. 6; Iph, iv. 
11.— 3. A person licensed to preach hut not 
having a charge; a layman engaged in 
preaching or missionary work of any kind. 
Evangelistary (e-van'iel-ist"a-ri), n. A 
selection of passages from the Gospels, as a 
lesson in divine service. 

Evangelistic {e-van'iel-ist"ik), a. Evangel- 
ical; tending or designed to evangelize; as, 
evangelistic tendencies: evangelistic ettovts. 
Evangelization (e-vaa'jel-iz-a"shon),n. The 
act of evangelizing. 

Evangelize (e-van'jel-iz), v.t pret. & pp. ; 
evet,ngelized; ppv. evangelising. [L.L. evan- 
gelizo. See EVANGELICAL.] To instruct in ' 


I the .gospel; to preach the gospel to and com 
i vert to a belief of the gospel; as, to eiirra- 
pcZize the world. 

Tile Spirit 

Pour’d first on his apostles, whom he sends 

To the nations. Milton. 

Evangelize (e-van'jel-iz), v.i. To preach 
the gospel. 

Tims did our heavenly Instructor fulfil the predic- 
tions of the prophets, that he -would nan;;elise to 
the poor. Bp. Pirteous. 

Evangelyt (e-van'je-li), Good tidings; 
the gospel. ‘ The sacred pledge of Christ's 
evangely.’ Spenser. 

Evangile t (e-van''JIl), n. The gospel; good 
tidings. 

Above all the Servi.-:in.s . . . read rvith much avidity 
tlie evan^i/e of tlieir freedom. Ltxndor, ' 

Evanlad^ (e-van-i'a-dS), n. pi. A small 
family of hymenopteroiis parasitical insects; 
typical genus, Evtinia. E. appendigaster at- 
taches itself to the cockroach. 

Evanid (e-vanfid), a. [L. evanidus, evanes- 
cent, from evancsoo, to vanish. ,See Evan- 
E.SCB.] Eaint; weak; evanescent; lialile 
to vanish or disappear; as, an evanid colour 
or smell. 

I put as grent difference between onr new lights 
and ancient truths, as between tlie sun and ,an evanid 
meteor, G.'anviite. 

Evanisll (e-van'i.sh), v.i. [L. evanesco. See 
EVANE.'iOE.] To escape from sight or per- 
ception; to vanish; to disappear. 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 

Evism's/i wj;' txmid the storm. Burns. 

Evanishment (e-van'ish-ment), n. A van- 
ishing; disappearance. 
Evaporal)le(e-va'p6r-a-bl), a. [.See EvAi’on- 
ATE.] That may be converted into vapour 
and pass off in fumes; that may be dissipateil 
by evaporation. 

Evaporate (e-va'pSr-at}, v.i. pret. c&pp. eva-. 
porated; ppr. evaporating. [L. evaporo, eni- 
poratum—o, out, and vaporo, to emit steam, 
from vapor, vapour. See Vapouk.] 1. To 
pass off in vapour, as a fluid; to escape and 
he dissipated, either in visible vapour or 
in particles too minute to be visible; ns. 
fluids when heated often evaporate in visible 
steam; but water on the surface of the 
earth generally evaporates in an impercop- 
'tible manner. —2. To escape or pass off with- 
out eft'eet; to be dissipated; to be wasted; 
as, arguments evaporate in words; the spirit 
of a writer often evaporates in a transla- 
tion. 

The enemy takes a surer way to consume us, by 
letting our courage evaporate against stones and 
rubbish. .^■wif't. 

Evaporate (S-va'p6r-at), v. t. l. To convert 
or resolve into vapour, which is specifically 
lighter than the air, as a fluid; to dissipate 
ill fumes, steam, or minute particles; to 
convert from a solid or liquid state lntf> a 
gaseous ; to vaporize ; as, heat evaporates 
water. — 2.t To give vent to; to pour out m 
words or sound. 

My lord of Essex evaporated his thought.? in a son- 
net. Sir 2y. Wotton. 

3. In pliar. to perform the process of eva- 
poration on. See Evapoeation, ,3. 
Evaporate' (e-va'per-at), Dispersed in 
vapours. Thomson. .[Rare.] 

Evaporation (S-va'p6r-a"shon), n. 1. The 
act of resolving into vapour, or state of being . : 
resolved into vapour; the conversion of a 
solid or liquid by heat into vapour or steam, 
which becomes (lissipated in the atmosphere 
in the manner of an elastic fluid; vaporiza- 
tion. The process of evaporation is con- 
stantly going on at the surface of the earth, 
but principally at the surface of the sea, of 
lakes, rivers, and pools. The vapour thus 
formed, being specifically lighter than at- 
mospheric air, rises to considerable heights 
above the earth’s surface; and afterwards, 
by a partial condensation, forms cloud.s, and 
finally descends in rain. The effect of eva- 
poration is to reduce the temperature of the 
evaporating siu’face. In the animal body 
evaporation from the skin and lungs is one , 
of the most obvious causes of diminution of 
temperature. — 2. The matter evaporated or 
discharged ; vapour. ‘ The evaporations of 
a vindictive spirit.’ Hoivell. 

Evaporations are greater according to the greater . 
heat of the sun. IVoodvard. 

3. In phar. the transformation of; a liquid ; 
into vapour in order to obtain the fixed 
matters contained in it in a dry and separate , 
state. 

Evaporative (e-va'per-:lt-iv), a. Causing 
evaporation; pertaining to evaporation. : 
Evaporometer (e-A’’a'’per-oin"et-(5r), n. [L. 
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emiMffr, t<i tiiiiit stoani, find Gr. tiwtron, 
infiiswre.] An instrameiit, for ascertaining 
the quantity of a fluid evaporated in a given 
time; an atinometer. 

EvasMefe-vAs'i-ld), a. Tliat maybe evaded, 
fkare. | 

Evasion (e -va'xiKjn). n. [L. avasin, from 
cvarla, evdmm, to evade. See Evade.] Tlie 
act of eluding or of avoiding, or of escaping, 
iiartieiiliirly from the pressure of an argu- 
ment, from an accusation or charge, from au 
interrogatoiy, and the like; e.vcuse; subter- 
fuge; tviuivoontion ; prevarication; artifice 
to' elude; shift; shuffling; as, evasion of a 
direct answer weakens the testimony of a 
wltue.ss. 

Ill rain tliou striv’st to cover shame with shame; 

Thou by thy crime uncover'st more. 

Milton. 


Tlie puhMc is always even with .an author who hai! 
not a just deference for them; the contempt is re- 
ciprocal. Addison. 

5. Without exhibiting favour or advanttige 
to one .side or another; balanced: adjusted: 
fair; equitable; as, our accounts are even; 
hold the balance even; an eve?i liargain. — 

6. Capable of lieiihg divided by 2 without a 
remainder; oppo.sed to odd; as, 4, (1, 8, 10 
are e?Mn numbers. 

Let him tell me whether the number of the st.-irs is 
ezen or odd. ycj-. Taylor. 

7. t Equal in rank or station; fellow. ‘Hi,s 
even servant fell down and prayed him.’ 
Widiffe. 

The more pity; that great folks should Imve coun- 
tenance in this world to drtnvn or hang themselves, 
more than their even Christian. Shalt. 

S. Full; complete. 


Evasive (e-viVsiv), a. l. Using evasion or 
artifice to avoid; elusive; shuffling; equivo- 
cating. 

He . . . answered of the sly request. . 

Pope. 

2. Containing or characterized by evasion; 
artfully contrived to elude a question, 
charge, or argument; as, an evasive answer; 
an evasive argument or reasoning. ‘ Mvasive 


arts.’ Bp. Berkeley. 

Evasively (e-va'siv-li), adv. By evasion or 
Buhterfuge; elusively; in a manner to avoid 
a direct reply or a charge. ‘ I an.swered 
emsively, or at least indeterminately.’ Bry- 
ant. 

Evasiveness (e-va'siv-nes), n. lire quality 
or state of being evasive. 

Eve(Sv), ». LShort for crew, crcnMir/.j 1. The 
close of the day; the evening. ‘From noon 
till dewy ere.’ Milton. 


iVinter, oft .it evs, resumes the breeze. Thomson. 


Let us from point to point tiris story know, 

To ni.nke the even truth in pleasure flow. Shak. 

—To make even with, to stpiare accounts 
with; to leave nothing owing to. 

Since if my soul make czien zoith the week 
Each seventh note by right is due to thee. 

G. Herbert. 

—To tear one’s self even,\ to behave witli 
equanimity; to guard one’s composure. 

How smooth and even they do bear them.sehies. 

Shalt. 

— Even lines, make even, terms used by 
printers, e,specially those employed on news- 
paper work, meaning to space out the words 
of a line when the pieces of ‘ copy ’ (manu- 
scriirt) do not form whole paragraphs . — On 
even gnmnd, on equally favourable terms; 
having equal advantages; as, the advocates 
meet on even ground in argument. 

Even (e'vn), v. t. l. 'I'o make even or level ; 
to level; to .lay smooth. 


2. The day or the latter part of the day be- 
fore a church festival; the evening, night, 
vigil, or fast before a holiday; as, Christmas 
Mve. 

Let the immediate preceding day be kept as the 
. m' to this great feast. Bp. .Dtippa. 

3, Fig. the period just preceding some im- 
portant event; as, the eve of an engagement; 
the counti-y is on the eve of a revolution. 

Evecl5:e,tEvicket(ev'ek, ev'ik),'n. LBi’obably 
from i'Sfia;.] A species of wild goat. 
tVliich ardier-like (as long before he took his hidden 

stand, 

The evicke skipping from a rock) into the breast he 

smote. ' Chapman. 

EveCtiCSt (e-vek'tiks), n. [Gr. eueJetikos, 
from eu ediein, to be well.] That depart- 
rnent of inedicine which teaches the nietliod 
of acquiring a good habit of body. 

Evection (e-vek'slion), n. [L. eveetio, from 
y eveho, eveotum, to cany out or away — e, out, 
away, and ve/io, to carry.] l.t The act of 
carrying out or away ; a lifting up ; exalta- 
tion. 

His (Joseph’s) being taken out of the dungeon re- 
presented Christ's resurrection, as his evection to tJie 
power of Egypt, next to Pharaoli, signified the ses- 
sion ofCiirist at the right hand of the Father. 

Bp. Pearson. 

2. In mtron. («) the most considerable of the 
lunar irregularities, caused by the action of 
the sun upon the moon. Its general and 
constant effect is to diminish the equation of 
the centre in syzygies, and to increase it in 
the quadrature. It is periodical, running 
through all its changes in about twenty- 
seven days. (6) The libration of the moon. 
^Evection qf heat, an old term for the 
diffusion of heated particles through a fluid 
in the process of heating it; convection. 
Even (e'vn). a. [A. Sax. efen; comp. O.Fri.s. 
ivtin, J}, even, Dan. jevn, Qoth. ibns, even: 
Corn, efan, plain: "believed to belong to 
; same root as 1. cequus, plain, mquor, the 
level surface of the sea: Slrr. eka, one and 
: the same.] l. Level; smooth; flat; not rough 
: or waving; devoid of iiTegularities; straight 
or direct; as, an even tract of land; an even 
country; an eveti sruface; an even road. — 
2. Uniform; equal; calm; not easily ruffled or 
disturbed, elevated or depressed; as, uneven 
temper. . 

Do not stain 
The oven virtue of our enterprise. 

: 8. On a level or on the same level; hence, 
conformable. ' Shall lay thee erm with the 
ground,’ Luke xix, 44. ‘JSwn with the law.’ 
Shak,r-i. yin the same or in an equally 
favourable position; not behindhand; on 
a level in advantage ; having accounts 
balanced ; square ; as, we have settled ac- 
counts and now are even. 

Maliomet . . , determined with himself at once to ■ 
be Wir« with them for all, and to employ his whole 
: forces bcith by sea and land for the gaining of that 
place,- Knclles. 


This tvill even all inequalities. Evelyn. 

This temple Xer.'ces evened with the soil. Raleigh. 

2. To place in an equal state, as to obliga- 
tion, or in a state in which nothing is due 
on either side; to balance accounts with. 

Nothing . . . shall content ray soul. 

Till I am even'd with him, vdfe for ■wife. Shaft. 

S. To equal; to compare; to bring one thing 
into connection with another, to associate 
one tiling with another, as a person with a 
charge, or one person’s name with another 
in relation to marriage ; as, such a charge 
can never be evened to me. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Would ony Christian even yon bit object to a bonny, 
sonsy, weel-faurd young woman like Miss Catline. 

Eockhart. 

4.t To act up to; to keep pace with; to 
equal. 

But we', 11 even 

All that good time will give us. Shak. 
M.adam, the care I have had to even your content, 

I wish might be found in the calendar of my past 
endeavours. Shak. 

Event (e'vn), u-(. To ho equal to. Carevj. 
Even (e'vn), adv. 1. Expressing a level or 
equality, or, emphatically, a likeness in 
manner, degree, orcondition; hence; just as; 
exactly in consonance with; according to. 
And even as I was then is Percy now. Shak. 
Thou wast a soldier 

Even to Cato’s wish ; not fierce, and terrible 
Only in strokes. Shak. 

2. Expressing equality or sameness of time; 
hence, emphatically, the very time; as, I 
knew the facts, even when I wrote to yon.— 

3. Expressing, emphatically, identity of: 
irerson. 

And behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters on 
the earth. Gen. vi. ly. 

4. .Expressing a strong assertion; not only 
this or so, hut more, or but also. 

Here all their rage, and ev'n their murmurs cease. 

Pope. 

5. So much ass. ‘Without making us even 
sensible of the change. ’ Sivift. — e.Intiniating i 
the -application of something to that which 
is less probably included in the phrase; or 
bringing something within a description, 
which is unexpected ; as, he made several 
discoveries which are new, even to the 
learned. 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. Gray. 

Even (e'vn), n. Evening. 

They, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in these parts till evett fought. Shalt. 

Even-'bishOD (ev'n-hish-up), n. A co-hishop. 
Even-down, Even-donn (e'vn-doun, e'vn- 
dSn), «. [Scotch,] 1. Perpendicular; speci- 
fically, applied to a heavy fall of rain; down- 
right; as, an even-doun pour.— 2. Down- 
right; honest; direct; plain; express; as, 
an even-dmm man; an even-donn lie. 

This I ken likewise, that what I say is the evett- 
doun truth. Galt. 


o. lleiv; .shiit-r. 

But gentlemen, an' ladies warst, 

Wf 'ev'n-dDiin want o' wark .are curst. Burns. 

Evenet (S-vCmO, V.i- IL. evenio. See Event.] 
j To happen, Ilewyt. 

Evener (e'vn-or), «, l. One that makes even. 
2. In weaving, an in-strument used for 
spreading out" tiio warp ass it goes on the 
beam ; it raivel; tiie comb or raitlio wliich 
guides the threads with precision on to the 
beam, [ticoteli.] 

Evenfall fe'vn-fijl), n. The fall of evening ; 
early evening; twilight. 

Alai; for her tliat met me. 

That heard me softly call. 

Came gUmmerinj? through the laurelii 
At the quiet 

Evenhandt (c'vn-hand), n. Eiiuulity or 
parity of rank or degree. 

Whoso is out of hope to attain to another's virtue, 
will seek to come at eveMhand by depressint? an- 
other's fortune. Bacon. 

Evenhaaded (e'vn-haiul-ed), Impartial ; 
equitable; ju.st, ‘ Evenhandeii justice.’ 
Shak. 

Evenhandedlyfe'vn-haud-ed-li), adv. In an 
evenlianded manner; justly; impartially. 
Evenhandednes.s (G'vu-liaiid-eilucsj, n. 
The state or quality of being eveiiiuinded; 
impartiality; justice. 

Had Smith been the only offender, it niitrht have 
been expected that he would have been i,da?ily sacri- 
ficed as an evidence of EliEabeth’s erenhandedness. 

1 EveningffPvii-ingj.n. [A. Sax. rrfwfnr/, verbal 
noun (like morning), from cefen, efen, even- 
ingicog.G. abend, Hw. afton,ii:el.aftan, Dan. 

evening. The root meaning seems to 
be retiring or withdrawing, the origin being 
the A. Bax. af, of, of or oif; G. ab, of, from, 
down.O.G. apa;L. «&, Skr. «pa, from. ] l.'J’lie 
latter part and close of the day, and the 
beginning of darkness or night ; the decline 
or fall of the day, or of the sun; the time 
from sunset till darkness; in common msage, 
the latter part of the afternoon and the 
earlier part of the night before bedtime. 

The evening and the morning were the first day. 

Gen. I. 5. 

Never inornimj wore 

i To eveniniif, but some heart did break, Tennyson. 

2. The decline or latter part of any state, 
as of life, strength, or glory; as, the evening 
of life. 

He was a person of jjreat courage, honour, and 
fidelity, and not well known till his ez’enins'. 

Clarendon. 

Evening (e'vn-ing), a. Being or occurring 
at the close of day; as, tlie evening sacrifice. 

Those bells 1 those bells! 

How’ many a tale their music tells! Moore. 

Evening-flower (e'vn-iiig-flou-er), n. Hos- 
perantha, a .genus of Cape bulbous plants, 
so named because the flowers expand in the 
eai’ly evening. 

Evening-gnn (e'vn-ing-gnn), n. Mint, ami 
naut. the warning-giin, after the firing of 
which the sentries challenge. 
Evening-hynm, Evening-song (e'vn-iug- 
hlm, e'vn-ing-song), n. Same as Evensong. 
Evening-primrose (e'vn-iug-prim'roz), n. 
CEnothera, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Onagraceoj. Oi. Menwk, an American spe- 
cies common in cottage gardens, is not uu- 
frequent as an escaped plant in England. 
Evening-star (e'vn-ing-stiir), n. Hesperus 
or Vesper; Venus, visible in the evening, 
bee Venus. 

Even-keel (e'vn-kel), n. Jfaut. a term 
which implies an even position of a ship on 
the water; thus, a ship is said to swim upon 
an even-keel, when she draws the same 
di'aught of water forward as abaft. 
Evenllliet (e'vn-lik), a. Equal. Chaucer, 
Evenly (e'vn-li), adv. l. With an even, 
level, or smooth surface; without roughness, 
elevations, and depressions; as, the field 
sloped evenly to the river.— 2. In an eqrial 
degree, distance, or proportion; equally; 
uniformly. 

The surface of the sea is evenly distant from the 
centre of the earth. Brerewood. 

8. Without inclination towards either side; 
equally distant from extremes; impartially; 
without bias from favour or enmity. ‘Carry 
yourself evenly between them both. ’ Bacon. 

4. Serenely: with equanimity. 

Evenininded (e'vn-mlnil-ed), ft. Having 
equanimity. 

EvenmiMedly (e'vn-mmd-ed-li), adv. With 
equanimity. 

Evenness (i'vn-ues), n. 1. The state of being 
even, level, or smooth; equality of surface; 
as, the evenness of the ground; tiie evenness 
of a fluid at rest.— 2. Uniformity; regularity; 
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as, evenness of motion.— 8, Eroeclom from 
inclination to oitlier Bide ; equal distance 
from either uxtreiiui; iiiipartiaUty. ‘A middle 
estate of evenness between both.’ Hooker. 
4. f!almne.s.s ; equality of temimr ; freedom 
from perturbation; a state of mind not sub- 
ject to elevation or depre.saion; equanimity. 

He bore the loss with great composure and even- 
ness of mind. Hoo/eer, 

Even-song (d'vn-song), n. l. A song for the 
evening; a form of worship for the evening. 
2. The' evening or close of the day. 

He tuned Iii.s notes both eveit-setig- and morn. 

Vrydeit. 

Event (e-vent'), n. [L. eventvs, from evenio, 
eventum, to come ont— e, out, and venio, to 
come.] 1. That which comes, arrives, or 
happens; that which falls out; any incident 
good or bad. 

There i.s one event to the righteous and to the 
wicked. Eccles. ix. 2. 

2. Tile coiLsequence of anything; that in 
which an action, operation, of series of 
operations terminates; the issue; conclusion; 
end. 

One God, one law, one element, 

.A-iid one far-off divine event. 

To which the whole creation moves. Tennyson. 

—EventyOeciirre nee, Incident, Ctreumsianae. 
Event, that which comes out, that which 
springs from a previous state of affairs, 
lienee we speak of watching the event; of 
tracing tlie progress of events. An event is 
of more importance than an occurrence, 
and is generally applied to great transac- 
tii ins in history. Occurrence is literally that 
which meets us in our progress througli life, 
and does not connect itself with the past as 
an event does. An incident is that which falls 
into a state of things to which it does not 
primarily belong ; as, the incidents of a 
journey: it Is applied to matters of minor 
importance. Ciraumstance, lit. that which 
.stands round or attends ; does not neces- 
Siirily mean anytliing that happens or takes 
place, but may simply mean one of tbe sur- 
rounding or accompanying conditions of an 
occurrence, incident, or event, It is also 
applied to incidents of minor moment which 
take place along with something of more 
importance. A person giving an account of 
a campaign, might dwell on the leading 
e rents which it produced; might mention 
some of its striking occurrences; might 
allude to some, remarkable incidents which 
attended it ; and might give details of the 
favourable or adverse oiraumstanoes by 
which it was accompanied.— S yk. Incident, 
occurrence, issue, result, termination, con- 
sequence, conclusion. 

Event t (e-vent'), v.l, To come out; to break 
forth. 

0 that thou saw'st my heart, or did’st behold 
The place from which that scalding sigh evented. 

a. yonsOn. 

Event t (e-ventO, v.t. [Er. eventer, to fan— 

L. fi, out, and ventus, wmd.j 'I’o fan; to 
cool. 

. 4 . loose and rorid vapour that is fit 

T' event his searching beams. Marlowe &• Chapman. 

Even-tempered (e'vn-tem-perd), «. Having 
a placid temper. 

Eventerate (S-ven'ter-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
ei'cnterated; ppr. eventerating. [Er. even- 
trer, from the L. e, out, and venter, the 
belly. ] , To open and take out the bowels of ; 
to rip open; to eviscerate; to disembowel. 
Eventful (e-vent'ful), a. Full of events or 
incidents; producing, numerous or great 
changes, either in public or private affairs ; 
as, an eventful period of history; an eventful 
period of life. 

La.st scene of all 

That ends this strange history 

Is second childishness. Slial:. 

Eventide (S'vn-tid), n. [E. even{vng), md 
tide, time.] Evening. 

_ Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the even- 
tide, Gen. xxiv. 63. 

Eventilatet (e-ven'ti-lat), v.t IL. evenUlo, 
eveiitilatum—e, out, and veniilo, to toss, to 
swing, to fan. See Ven'I'ilatis.] l, To win- 
now; to fan. Hence— 2. To discuss. 
Bventilationt (e-ven'ti-Ia"8hon), M. 1. Act 
of ventilating or fanning; ventilation.— 

2. Discussion; debate. 

Eventration (e-ven-tra'shon), 11 . [D. c, out 
of, and venter, the belly.] In :pathol. (a) a 
tumour, formed by a general relaxation of 
ithe .walls of the abdomen, and contain- 
ing a great part of the abdominal , viscera. 

(b) Ventral hernia, or that which occurs in 
any other way than tlirough the natural 
openings of the abdominal waUs. (a) A 
very extensive wound in the abdominal 


walls, with issue of the greater part of 
the intestines. Btmglison. 

Eventual (e-vent'u-al), a. 1 . Coming or 
Imptpening as a consequence or result of 
anything: consequential— 2. Final; temi- 
nating; ultimate. 

Eventual provision for the payment of tire public 
Securities* Hdrftilton, 

, 3 . Happening upon trial or upon the event; 
contingent; depending upon an uncertain 
event; as, an eventual succession. 
Eventuality (e-vent'u-al"i-ti), n. In phren. 
one of the perceptive faculties, whose organ 
is situated at the lower part of the forehead, 
below Comparison, and above Individuality. 
EventuaUy (e-vent'u-al-li), adv. In tlie 
event; in the final result or issue. 
Eventuate (e-vent'u-at), v.i. pret. & pp. 
eventuated; ppr. eventuating. 1, To issue 
<as an event or consequence; to come to an 
end; to close; to terminate.— 2. To fall out; 
to happen; to come to pass. 

If Mr. were condemned, a schism in the 

National Church would eventuate. Dr. M. Davies. 

Eventuation (e-vent'u-a"shon), n. The act 
of eventuating; the act of falling out or 
happening, if. W. Hamilton. 

Ever (ev'er), adv. [A. Sax. cefer, cefre, always. 
Comp, the cog. Goth, aivs, time, long time, 
aiv, ever; Icel. aeji, an age, the space of 
life; L. cevum, Gr. aidn, an age, space 
of time, eternity; Skr. dyus, an age, the 
period of life. Hoot probably i, to go. Akin 
age.] 1. At any time; at any period or 
point of time, past or future; as, have you 
.ever seen the city of Paris, or shall you ever 
see it? 

No man ever yet hated his own flesh. Eph. v, 29. 

2. At all times; always; continually. 

He .shall ever love, and always be 
The subject of my scorn and cruelty. Dryden. 
He will everhe mindful of his covenant. Ps. cxi. 5. 

Ever learning, and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the trutli, 2 Tim, iii, 7, 

3. In any degree; as, no man is ever the 
richer or happier for injustice. 

Let no man fear that creature ever the less, be- j 
cause he sees the apostle safe from his poison. Hall. | 

4. A word of enforcement or emphasis ; 
thus, as soon as ever he had done it ; as like 
him as ever he can look. 

They broke all their bones in pieces or ever they 
came to the bottom of the den. Dan. vi. 24. 

— Ever so, to whatever extent; to whatever 
degree; greatly; exceedingly; as, ever so 
miieh better; be he ever so bold.— For ever, 
eternally; to perpetuity; during everlasting 
continuance. 

This is my namepor ever. Ex. iij. 15. 

In a more lax sense, this word signifies con- 
tinually, for an indefinite period. 

His master shall bore his ear through with an awl, 
and he shall serve him for ever. Ex. xxi. 6. 

'These words are sometimes repeated for the 
sake of empliasis; for ever and ever, or for 
ever and for ever.— For ever and a day, for 
ever, emphatically; eternally. [ Colloq. ]— 
Ever and anon, at one time and another; 
now and then. — Ever, in composition, signi- 
fies always or continually, without inter- 
mission, or to eternity ; as, ercj*- active; 
eacT - during. — SvN. Always, perpetually, 
continually, incessantly, unceasingly, con- 
stantly. 

Ever among t (ev'6r a-mung), adv. Ever 
and anon. Spenser. 

Everdnring (ev'er-dur-ing), a. [Ever and 
during.] Enduring for ever; continuing 
without end; as, everdwing 

Heaven open'd wide 

Her cjsrrrfrrii'f/ig gates. Milton. 

Everglade (ev'er-glad), n. A low, marshy 
tract of country, iinmdated with water 
and interspersed with patches or portions 
covered with high grass; as, the everglades 
of Florida. [United States.] 

Evergreen (ev'6r-gren), a. Always green; 
verdant throughout the year; as, the pine is 
an e vergreen tree; also used figuratively. 
Evergreen (ev'er-gren), n. A plant that 
retains its verdure through all the seasons, 
as the fir, the holly, the laurel, the cedar, 
the cypress, the juniper, the holm-oak, and 
many others. Evergreens shed their old 
leaves in the spring or summer, after the 
new foliage has been formed, and conse- 
quently are verdant through all the winter 
season. 'They form a considerable part of 
the shrubs commonly cultivated in gardens, 
and are beautiful at all seasons of the year. 
Evericli,t a. Every; each. Chaucer. 
Everlasting, (ev-6r-lastTng), a. [Ever and 


lasting.] 1, Lasting or enduring for ever; 
having eternal duration, past and future; 
existing or continuing without beginning or 
end; immortal. ‘The everlasting God.‘ (Ten. 
xxi. S3. ‘ Everlasting fire. ’ Mat. xxv. 4l! 

punislmient.’ Mat, xxv. 40 .-'- 

2. Perpetual; continuing indefinitely, 'or 
during the present state of things. 

I will give thee, and thy seed after thee, tlie hand 
of Canaan for an everlasting possession. 

Gen. xvii. 8. . 

3. Endless; continual; unintennitted; as, the 
family is disturbed with everlasting disputes 
[Colloq.] 

He.ard tliy everlasting yawn confe.ss 
The pains and penalties of idleness. Pope. 

—Eternal, Everlasting. See under Eternal. 
Syn. Eternal, immortal, interminable, end- 
less, infinite, unceasing, uninterrupted, con- 
tinual, unintermitted, incessant. 
Everlasting (ev-Cr-Iast'ing), n. 1 . Eternity; 
eternal duration, past and future. 

From everlasting to e^ierlasting thou art God. 

PS. XC. 53, 

2. A woollen material, for shoes, &c. ; lasting. 

3. A plant whose flowers retain their form, . . 
colour, and brightness for many months 
after Ijeing gatliered. Several plants pos- 
sess this property, as tire American cud- 
weed, of the genus Gnaphaliiim, the Xeran- 
themum, Helichrysum, &o.— The Everlast- 
ing, the Eternal Being; G od. 

O, . . . that the Everlasting had not fix'd 
His canon 'gainst self-slaughter. Shah. 

Everlasting (ev-er-last'ing), adv. Very; ex- 
ceedingly; as, I am in an everlasting great 
fl.x. [American vulgarism.] 

Everlastingly (ev-er-last'ing-li), adv. Eter- 
nally; perpetually; continually. 

Many have made themselves everlastingly ridicu- 
lous. Stvift. 

Everlastmgness(ev-6r-last'lng-nes),n. The 
state of being everlasting; eternity; endless- 
ness of duration. 

Everlasting-pea (ev-6r-last'ing-pe), n. a 
popular name for Lathyrus latifolius, culti-^ , 
vated in fiower-gardens. It is a mere variety 
of L. sylvestns, a species dispersed over the 
greater part of Europe, which has narrower 
leallets, and smaller, less riclily coloured 
flowers than the garden variety. 

Everlivlng (ev'6r-liv-ing), a. l.Lhdng with- 
out end; eternal; immortal; having eternal 
existence. ‘The crcrifm'wy Deity.’ Hooker. 

2. Continual; incessant; unintermitted. 
Evermore (ev'Cr-mor), adv. 1. Always; eter- , 
nally; for ever: often with /or before it. 

Religion prefers the ple,isures whicli flow from the 
presence of God for evermore, Ttilotson. 

2. At all times; continually; as, evermore 
guided by truth. 

The sign and symbol of all which Christ is ever- 
more doing in the world. Trench. 

Evernia (e-ver'ni-a), n, A small genus of 
lichens with a branching thallus and scutel- 
late apothecium. The yellow species con- 
tain two distinct colouring principleis, and 
E. prunastri, common in almost every 
thicket, is used for dyeing, and was fonnerly 
used, ground down with starch, for hair- 
powder. It has been tried as a substitute 
for gum in cotton-printing. 

Everriculnm (e-vCr-rik'u-lum), n. [L., a 
drag-net, from eve^'ro, to sweep out] In 
surg. an instrument, shaped like a scoop, 
for removing fragments of stone from the 
bladder after the operation of lithotomy, 
Everset (e-vers'), v.t. [L. everto, eversinn, to 
turn out, to overthrow— e, out, and verto, 
to turn.] To overthrow or subvert. Glan- 
ville. : 

Eversion (e-v^rishon), n. [L. eversio, from 
evei'to. See Everse.] An overthrowing; 
destruction.— Firersio?! of the eyelids, ectro- 
pium, a disease in which the ej^elids are 
turned outward, so as to expose the red - 
internal tunic. It occurs most frequently 
in the lower eyelid. 

Eversive (e-v6rs'iv), a. Designed or tending 
to overtlu'ow; subversive. 

Amaxim . . . ewcjwtwc of ali justice and morality. 

Dr. Geddes, 

Evert (e-vCi't'), v.t. [L. everto— e, and verto, 
to turn.] 1. To overturn; to overthrow; to 
destroy.- 2. To turn outward, or inside out. 
They attack molluscs by everting their stomachs. 

Pop. Ency. 

Every (ev'e-ri), a, [O.E. everich, everilk,, 
em'cete, from A.Sax. «/re, ever, and eeZe, each, ; 
See Each.] Each individual of a whole col- 
lection or aggregate number; all the parts 
which constitute a whole considered one by 
one. 
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ery ui iii ut hiL> -itatc is altu^cfhf.T v,*:r.ty. 

■■■1 p£;. XSXIX. 5. . 

■ ■ V mil! Hint., !it .-iliort 

nit*Tral,-;; fiviiufiirly. 

Everybody ly v M-i'i-i h n. I'ivtii-y laavon. 

Everyday (i-v'e-ri-ii;;), a. Used, occurring, 
or tiiHt may !iu seen or met with every day; 
eoinawn; H.-iiutl: sis, n'nrydatj wit’, an everij- 
ilrjii ■urreiio!:. ‘This was no eves’ydtiy 
writer.’ Puyc, ' A man of everyday taieiits 
In tlio House.' Brovgham, 

EverytMlig (cv'e-ri-thiiig), n. Eauh indi- 
= : viduul thing: !i,ll things. 

Evorj^vliere (ev'r--ri-ivhfir), adv. In every 
place; in all places. 

EvefJ-tlrop (ev/'dr.ip), n. Same as Eaves- 
■ . ■ drop. 

Eves-dropper iev/.'drop-or), «. S.'ime as 
Eaves-dropper (which see). 

Evestigatet (e-ves'ti-gat), v.t. S.ame as 
Inrvstiynh;. Ditilnj. 

Evet (6'vfifc), «. [See Eft.] A kind of small 
lhard; an eft. 

Evibratet (fi-vi'hrat), a.f. To vibrate (which 
■ ■see'). 

Evict (G-vikt'), [L. evinco, emetum, to 
vanquish utterly— c, intens., ami rwico, to 
ovc.vroine. rii.H) VTcTuR.] 1. To dispossess 
hy ii juilicifd pri)ct;s.-i ur course of legal pro- 
iicediiigs; to i-xpe! from lauds or tenements 
hy i;tw. ‘ if either iiarty be evicted for the 
defect of the other’s title.’ Blaclcstone.-- 
8. To take mvay i)y sentence of law. ‘ His 
kiids were evieted from him.’ King James's 
‘ Jieclaratwn.~^,t To evince; to prove. B. 
Jmmm, 

Eviction. (o-vili.'shon), ?i. 1. Dispossession by 
judicial senteiiee; the recovery of lands or 
temements from another’s po.3session by due 
course of law.— -2.1 Proof; conclusive evi- 
dence. 

Ratlier as ,111 expedient for peace than an (rorrfjOK 
of the right. SiV /i. 

Evidence (cv'i-dcns), «. [Fr. Evidence, from 
L. evidimiia—e, and video, to see. See 
Vision.] l. That which makes evident or 
elucidates and enables the mind to see 
truth; proof arising from oui- own percep- 
tion.s by the .senses, or from the testimony 
of others, or from inductions of reason; as, 
our senses furnish ew'iVtoice of the existence 
of matter, of .solidity, of colour, of heat and 
cold, of figure, &c.: the declarations of a 
tvitne.ss furnish evidence of facts to a court 
and jury; and reasoning, or the deductions 
of the inintl from facts or arguments, fur- 
nish ew’tfenoe of truth or falsehood. Evi- 
dence has been distinguished into witMitire 
and deductive. Intuitive evidence is oi three 
kinds, (a) The evidence of axioms. (6) The 
evidence of consciousness, of perception, 
and of memory, (c) The evidence of those 
fundamental laws of human belief which 
form an es.sential p.'irt of our constitution; 

• and of which our entire conviction is im- 

, yilled not only in all our speculative reason- 

ings, but in all our conduct as active beings. 
BeducUve evidence is of two kinds, demon- 
strative and probable; the former velating to 
necessary, the latter to contingent truths. 
Mathematical evidence is of the demonstra- 
tive kind. Profiaijfe a Butence is founded on 
a belief that the course of nature will con- 
tinue to be in time to come as it has been 
in time past. .Evidence as to the autheii- 
, , tiulty or genuineness of a writing may be 

internal or external. Internal evidence is 
the evidence supplied by the composition 
and character of a work, as a poem or a 
painting; external evidence ia the evidence 
brought in corroboration of the statements 
or genuineness of the work by neutral 
parties. 

/wto-Ka/ is generally deceptive ; but the 
sort of internal evidence supposed to be afforded by 
comparative inferiority in artistic e.xeeution, is never 
free from great suspicion. Some of Plato's dialogues 
not being found equal to the exalted idea winch his 
great works have led men to entertain, are forthwith 
declared to be spurious. But what writer is at all 
time.s equal to the highest of his own flights? Wlmt 
ituthorhas produced nothing but<r/i.^r-<f'm!i;wjr.* No 
one thinks of disputing Shakspere’s claim to the 
: Merry tVives 0/ Windsor, because it is immea- 
surably inferior to iVip/if, which, in its turn, 

is inferior to Or/if/Iff. G. H, Leiues. 

; ■— Moral evidence, evidence sufilcient to sa- 

tisfy the mind, although not susceptible of 
rigid and incontrovertible demonstration. 

Mr. Gibbon remarks in his awn life that, as soon 
as he understood the principles of mathematic.s, he 
relinquished hi.s pursuit of them for ever; nor did he 
: lament that he desisted before his mind was hard- 
/ enedbythehahitofrigiddemonstration.sode.struc- 

tiva of the finer feelings of Kiiimf miifeKct', which 
must, however, determine the actions and opinions 
of our lives. Bdin. Rev. 
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2. In law, that whieli ia legally submitted to 
a competent tribunal, as a means of ascer- 
taining the truth of any alleged matter of 
fact under investigation before it. Evidence 
may be cither written or parole, direct or 
eircmnstantial. Written evidence consists 
of records, deeds, ailldavits, and other writ- 
ing, s; parole or oral evidence is that rendered 
by witnesses personally appearing in court 
and .sworn to the truth of what tliey depose. 
Direct evidence is that of a person who has 
been an eye-witness to a fact ; circmristan- 
tial evidenea consists of many concurrent 
circumstances leading to an inference or 
conviction.— S. One who or tliat which sup- 
plies evidence; a witness; .an evident. ‘ In- 
famous and perjured evidences.' Sir W. 
Scott. [Kare.]— ATiJif/'s or queen’s evidence, 
in criminal law, evidence given by an ac- 
complice, when the ordinary evidence is 
defective, on the understanding that he 
himself shall go free for his share of the 
crime.— Testimony, Evidence. Testimony is 
the evidence given by one witness, evidence 
i.s the te.stimoiiy of one or many. We say 
the united testimonies, but the whole evi- 
dence. 

Evidence (ev'i-dens), v.t. pret, & pp. evi- 
denced; ppr. evidencing. To render evi- 
dent; to prove; to make clear to the mind; 
as, to evidence the guilt of au offender. ‘As 
might be evidenced from texts.’ Tillotson. 
Evident (ev'i-dent), a. [L. evidens. .See 
Evihence. ] 1. Open to be seen ; clear to 
the mental eye ; apparent ; manifest; obvi- 
ous; plain; as, an evident mistake; it is evi- 
dent you are wrong. ‘A'our honour and 
your goodness is so evident’ Shale.— %t Con- 
clusive. Shak. 

Evident (ev'i-dent), n. That which proves 
or corroborates anything; specifically, in 
Scots law, a writ or title-deed by which pro- 
perty ia proved: a term used m conveyanc- 
ing. 

Evidential (ev-i-den'shal), a. Affording 
evidence; clearly proving; indicative. 
Evidentially (ev-i-den'shal-li), adv. In an 
evidential manner. 

Evidentiary (ev-i-den'sM-a-ri), a. Affording 
evidence; evidential. 

When a fact is supposed, although incorrectly, to 
he evidentiary of, or a mark of, some other fact, 
there must be a cause of the error. S, Mill, 

Evidently (ev'i-dent-li), adv. Clearly; obvi- 
ously; plainly; in a manner to be seen and 
understood; in a manner to convince the 
mind; certainly; manifestly. 

He was evidently in the prime of youth. 

IV, Irving, 

Evidentness (ev'i-dent-nes), n. State of 
being evident; clearness; obviousness; plain- 
ness. 

Evlgilationt (e-vi'iil-a"shon), n. (L. evigila- 
tio, from evigilo, evigilatum, to wake up — 
e, and vigil, watchful.] A waldng or watch- 
ing. ‘ The evigilation of the animal powers 
when .'Vdam awoke.’ Bibliotheca, Biblio- 
graphica Oxoniensis, 

Evil (e'vil), a. [A. Sax efel, yfel, eofel; D. 
cuvel; O.Fris. cvel; G. vhel; Gfotln uMls. Ill 
is a contracted form of evil.} 1. Having bad 
qualities of a natmal kind; mischievous; 
having qualities which tend to injury, or to 
produce mischief. 

Some iTOi'I beast hath devoured him. Gen. xxxvii. 33. 

2. Having bad qualities of a moral kind; 
wicked; corrupt; perverse; wrong; as, evil 
thoughts; evil deeds; evil speaking; an evil 
generation. ~3. Unfortunate; unpropitioiis; 
producing sorrow, distress, tniury, or cala- 
mity; as, evil tidings; evil days. ‘Fall’n 
on evil days.’ Milton.— The evil one, the 
devil.— S yn. Mischievous, pernicious, inju- 
rious, hurtful, destructive, noxious bane- 
ful, wicked, bad, corrupt, perverse, vile, 
base, wrong, vicious, calamitous, unfor- 
tunate. 

Evil (e'vil), n. 1. Anything that causes dis- 
pleasure, injury, pain, or suffering; misfor- 
tune; calamity; mischief; injury. 

Every man c.alleth that which pleaseth, and is de- 
lightful to himself, good; and that evil which dis- 
pleaseth him. Hobbes. 

Of two evils the less is always to be chosen. 

Trans, af Thomas li Kempis. 

2. Natural depravity; corruption of heart, 
or disposition to commit wickedness; ma- 
lignity. 

The heart of tlie sons of men is full of evil. . 

Eccles. ix. 3. 

8. The negation or confeary of good. . 

Farewell remorse ! all good to me is lost. 

Eirit, be thou my good. . Milton. 


4. A malady or disease; as, the king'.s ei il or 
scrofula. 

Wh.at’:ithe disease ho means? 

'Tin called tiie evil. .VAaT*. 

Evil (e'vil), adv. I. Not well; not with jus- 
tice or propriety; uusuitably. ‘ Evil it be- 
seems thee.' Shat— ‘2. Not virtuously: not 
innocently.— 3. Not happily; unfortunately. 

It went em'l with his house, x Clir. vii. C3. 

4. Injuriously; not kindly. 

Tht; E^jypttans ctdl entreated us, and afiiicte<l ii.s. 

Deut. xxvi. 6. 

Eiril-affected (e'vil-af-fekt-ed), a. Not well 
dispo,sed; unkind; ill-affected. 

Made their minds eviUrjfected ag.niiist the brethren. 

Acts xiv. s. 

Evildoer (e'vil-dii-er), 11 . One who does evil ; 
one who commits sin, crime, or any moral 
wrong. 

Tiiey speak evil .igainst you as rai'/ri’iwv. i Pet. ii.ie. 

Evil-entreat (;e'vil-en-tret), v.t. 'I'o treat 
with injustice; to injure. 

And then iie let.s tliQiii be evil-entreated by tyr.mts, 
and suffer persecution. Kingsley. 

Evil-eye <e'vil-I), n. A kind of influence su- 
perstitiously ascribed in former times to 
certain persons, in virtue of which they 
could injure whatever they cast a hostile 
or envious look upon. 

Evll-e3(ed (e'vil-id), a. Supposed to possess 
the evil eye; looking with an evil eye, or 
with envy, jealousy, or bad design. ‘Thou 
sbalt not find me . . . evil-cy’d unto you.’ 
Shak. 

Evil-favoured (e'vil-fil-verd), a. Having a 
bad countenance or external appearance; 
ill-favDUi'cd. 

Evil -favouredness (e'vil-fii-vGrd-nes), n. 
Deformity. ‘ Blemish or any evil-favoured- 
ness.’ Deut. xvii. 1. 

Evilly (e'vil-li), adv. Not well. ‘Good 
deeds ewily disposed.’ Shak. [Hare.] 
Evil-minded (e'vil -mind -ed), a. Having 
an evil mind; having evil dispositions or 
intentions ; disposed to miscliief or sin ; 
malicious: malignant; wicked. 

Evilness {e'vil-neis), n. Badness; viciousness; 
malignity; as, evilness of heart; the evilness 
of sin. 

Evil - starred ( e'vil-stard ), a. Destined to 
misfortune, as if through the influence of 
an adverse star or jilan'et; ill-starred; un- 
fortunate; unlucky. 

In wild Mahratta-battle fell my fatiior evil-starred. 

Tennyson, 

Evince (S- Tins'), v.t. pret. & pp. evinced; 
ppr. evincing. (L. ovinao, to vanquish, to 
prove or show— e, and vinoo, to conquer.] 

1. To show in a deal- manner; to prave 
beyond any reasonable doubt ; to manifest ; 
to make evident. 

Tradition then is disallow’d 
If not by Scripture to be true. Drydeit. 

2. t To conquer. 

Error by his own arms is best evinced. Milton. 

Evincement (e-vins'ment), n. Act of 
evincing. 

Evincible (e-vins'i-bl), a. Capable of proof; 
demonstrable, by true reason.’ 

SirM. Hale. 

Evincibly (e-vins'i-bli), adv. In a manner to 
demonstrate or force conviction. 

Evincive (e-vins'iv), a. Tendin.g to prove; 
having the power to demon.strate. [Rare.] 
Evirate t (e'ver-at), v. t. [L. eviro, eviratwm, 
to deprive of virility — e, priv., and vir, man.] 
To emasculate; to castrate. ‘Origen and 
some others that voluntarily evirated them- 
selves.’ Bp. Hall. 

Eviration t (§-v6r-a'sIion), n. Castration. 
Eviscerate (e-vis'ser-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
eviscerated; ppr. eviscerating. [L, eviscero— 
e, and viscera, the bowels.] To take out the 
entrails of; to search the bowels of; to em- 
bowel; to disembowel; as, he was hanged 
and then eviscerated. 

The philosophers who, like Dr. Thomas Broum, 
quietly eviscerate the problem of its difliciiity, 

Sir IF, Hamilton, 

Evisceration (e-vis'sfir-iV'shon), n. The act 
of eviscerating. 

Evitable (ev'it-a-bl), a. [I. evitaMlis. See 
Evri’ATE.] That may be shunned; avoid- 
able. 

Of divers things evil, all being not evitable, we 
take one. Hooper. 

Evitate t (ev'it-at), v.t. [L. evito, evitatum 
— e, and vita, to shun.] To shun; to avoid; 
to escape. Shak. 

Evitation t (ev-it-a'shon), n. An avoiding; 
a shunning. 

Evite t (e-vit'). B. f. [L. erf to, to shun.] 'To 
shun. , 

The blow once given cannot be evited. Drayton. 


ft, Fr. toli; Eg, sing; . SH, then; th, fMn;. w, wig; wh, tahig; zh, aaire.— See Key. 
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Eviternalt (e-vl-ter'«al), «. IL. ictifaiuws 
(amtr. i€tii:ritu;.), fiMiii it’i'w/i, airage.] Of 
aimitiou iiiiieiiiiitely long: eternal. 

Augfilsare truly c.i;istint; . , tr^nternal c.tCA'LaK^. 

EvlternailFt (e-vi-toi-'nal-li), lulv.' Eter- 
nally, Hp. Hall. 

Eviternity t (Avi-ter'ni-ti), «. Duration 
imloftnitely long-; eternity. ‘ Our eintemity 
of lilisse. ’ -Bp. Hall. 

Evlttate (e-rit'at), a. [L. e, without, and 
vittoi, bands.] In hot. not striped; destitute 
of vittiB: applied to the fruits of some 
unibellifor.s. 

Evoeate t (ev'o-kat), v.t. pret. &pp. emcate,d; 
ppr. enocaiing. fL. cuoao,evocatn,m—e,,taYtl\, 
and voco, to eali.] To call forth; to evoke. 
‘Magical operations to evoeate the dead.’ 
Stuckhome. 

Evocation (ov-o-lca'shon), -n. 1. A calling 

or liriiigiiig from concealment; a calling 
forth.— 2. A calling from one tribunal to 
another.— 3. Among the Romans, a calling 
on the gods of a besieged city to for.safce it 
and come over to the besiegers; a religious 
ceremony of besieging armies. 

Evocator (ev'd-kat-er), n. [L.] One who 
calls forth. 

Evoke (5- volt'), v.t. pret. & pp. evoked; ppr. 

. evoking. 1. To call or summon forth. 

There is a necessity for a regulating discipline of 
exercise, that, whilst evoking tlie huitiaii energies, 
■will not suffer them to be wasted. De Quincey, 

S,! To call away ; to remove from one 
tribunal to another. 

The cause was evoked to Rome. Httme. 

Evolatic, t Evolaticalt (ev-o-lat'ik, ev-6- 
lat'ik-al), a. Apt to lly away. 

Evolation (ev-o-la'shon), n. [L. evolo, evo- 
Utmi—e, and volo, to fly.] The act of 
flying away. 

These walls of flesh forbid evolation. Bfi. Hall. 
Evolute(ev'6dut), n. In geom. a curve from 
which anotlier curve, called the involute or 
evolvent, is deisoribed by the end of a thread 
gradually wound upon the former, or un- 
womid from It. See Involute. 

Evolution (ev-fl-lu'shon), n. [IT. dvolution, 
from 1. eeoliitio, from evolve, evoluium, to 
unroll, to unfold. See Evolve.] 1. The 
act of unfolding or imrolling; development; 
as, the evolution of a flower from a hud, or 
a bird from the egf. ‘The ArofMffo?!. of 
the plot (of a dramatic podm).’ Dr. Cuird. 

2. A series of things unrolled or un- 
folded. 'The cypfMh'o'ft of ages.’ Sir T. 
3lore,—Z. ln geom. the unfolding or opening 
of a curve and making it describe an evolvent. 
The equable evolution of the periphery of a 
circle or other curve is such a gradual ap- 
proach of the circumference to rectitude as 
that its parte do not concur and equally 
evolve or unbend, so that the same line 
becomes successively a less arc of a recipro- 
cally greater circle, till at last they change 
into a straight line.— A In math, the extr.ac- 
tion of roots from powers; the reverse of 
involution. Sec INVOLUTION.— 6. Milit the 
doubling of ranks or files, wlieeling, coun- 
termarching, or other motion by which the 
dispo.sition of troops is changed, in order 
to attack or defend withmoi’e advantage or 
to occupy a dilferent post.— 6. H'aut. the 
change of form and disposition of a fleet 
or the movements of a single vessel during 
manosuvres. — 7. In biology, strictly the 
theory of ' generation, in which the germ 
is held to pre-exist in the parent, and its 
parts to, be unfolded and expanded, but not 
actuallyformed, by the procreative acts. See 
Epigenesis, — -8. That theory which sees in 
the history of all things, organic and inor- 
ganic, a passage from simplicity to com- 
plexity, from an undifferentiated to a dif- 
ferentiated condition of the elements. Thus 
the nebular hypothesis, which regards the 
planetary bodies as evolved from nebular or 
: gaseous matter, and the history of the de- 
velopment of an individual plant or animal, 

:: or of society, areexamples of evolution. The 
evolution theory of the origin of species is, 
that later species have been developed % 
continuous differentiation of organs and 
modifleations of parts from species simpler 
ami less differentiated, and that thus all 
organic existences, even man himself, inay 
be teaced hack to a simple cell. 

Evolutional, Evolutionary (ev-d-iiYshon- 
, al, ev-o-lu'shon-a-ri), a. Of or pertaining 
to evolution; produced by or due to evolu- 
tion; constituting evolution. 


, increased soinewl!.at in size after the general cessa- 
tion a( evolutional changc.s in tlieir form. 

Herbert Spencer. 

Evolutionist (ev-d-lu'shon-ist), w. 1. One 
.skilled in evolutions, specifically in mili- 
tary evolutions. —2. A believer in the doc- 
trine or doctrine.? of evolution. 

Evolve (e-volv'), V. t. pret. & pp. evolved; ppr. 
evolving. [D, evolvo — e, and voivo, to roll, 
which is cog. with E. to %oalloiv.} 1. To un- 
fold; to open and expand. 

Tlie aiiinial .soul .sooner evolves it.self to its full orb 
and e.xtent than the liuniaa soul. Hale. 

2. To throw out; to emit; as, to e?;otec odours. 

3. To follow out and detect througli intrica- 
cies; as, to evolve the truth. [Hare.]— 4. To 
develop; to cause to pass from a simple to 
a complex state. 

Evolve (e-volv'), v.i. To open or disclose 
itself. 

Evolvement (S-volv'ment), n. Act of 
evolving or state of being evolved; evolu- 
tion. 

Evolvent (e-volv'ent), n. In geom. the in- 
volute of a curve. See Involute. 

Evolver (e-vol v'er), n. He who or that which 
evolves or unfolds. 

Evolvulus (e-vol'vu-Ius), n. [L. evolvo, to 
unroll— e, out, and volvo, to roll.] A .genus 
of elirahing exotic annuals, having hand- 
some flowers, for which they are sometimes 
cultivated in our stoves. They iielong to 
the nat. order Convolvulacem 
Evomitt (e-voin'it), lit To vomit. Bale. 
Evomitation,t Evoinitiont ( e-vom'it-fi"- 
shon, e-vd-mi'shon), n. [L. evonio, to vomit 
forth— e, out, and vmno, to vomit.] The act 
of vomiting; expectoration. 

Evovae (e-vo'va-e). in music, an artificial 
word formed from the vowels in the words 
‘ seoulorum Amen ’ which occur at the end 
of the Gloria Patri. It served as a kind of 
mneinonio word, enabling singers to render 
the varioms Gregorian chants correctly, each 
letter in evovae ^euouae) standing for the 
syllable from which it is extracted. 
Evulgate t (e-’raTgat), v.t. [L. evulgo, evul- 
gatum, to make public— e, ont, and vulgo, 
to spread among the people, from vulgus, 
the common people.] To publish. 
Evulgatiout (§-vul-ga'Bhon), n. A divulging. 
Evulsiou (S-vuTshon), n. [L. evuMo, from 
evello, evutmrn, to pluck out~e, out, and 
vello, to pluck.] The act of plucking or 
pulling out by force. 

Ew,t n. Yew. Chaucer. 

Ewe (fl), n. [A. Sax. eoiou; comp, the cog. 
forms IT'is. ei, Goth, avis, O.H.G. mi, ou, 
loel. d, lith. aids, L. ovis, Gr. oi's, Gael. 
ai, a herd, sheep; Skr. avi, a sheep.] A fe- 
male sheep; the female of the ovine race of 
animals. 

Ewe-cheese (u'chez), n. Cheese made from 
the milk of ewes. 

Ewer (fl'dr), n. [O.En eavier, Fr. evier, a 
sink for water, from eau, older Fr. eve, 
iave, aigue, water, whence Fr. , aigu&re, a 
ewer; L. aqua, water.] A kind of pitcher 
with a wide spout, used to bring water for 
washing the hands; a sort of pitcher that 
accompanies a wash-hand basin for holding 
the water. 

Ewest, a. According to Jamieson, near, 
contiguous; but according to Bell (Diet, of 
Law 0 / Geot), nearest. It occurs in the 
older Scotch statutes. 

Ewry (il'ri), m. [From ciocn] In mediieval 
times, the scullery of a religious house; in 
England, an office in the royal household, 
where they take care of the linen for the 
sovereign’s table, lay the cloth, and serve 
up water in ewers after dinner. 

Ewtf (ut), «. [See Eft, Newt.] A newt. 

Ex (eks). A Latin preposition or prefix, Gr. 
ex or ok, signifying out of, out, proceeding 
from. Hence, in composition, it signifies 
sometimes out of, as in eaihale, exclude ; 
sometimes off, from, or out, as in L. ex- 
sdndo, to cut off or out; sometimes beyond, 
as in eajcess, caeeed, eaicel. In some words 
it is merely emphatical; In others it has 
little effect on the signification. Ex pre- 
fixed to names of office denotes that a per- 
son has held, hut no longer holds, that office; 
as, fiK-ministar. Ex is fi-equently used as a 
preposition before English words, as in the 
phrase, 20 chests tea ex ‘Sea King,’ where 
it signifies taken out of, delivered from. 
Stock of any kind sold ex dfy. means that 
the next dividend upon such stock has been 
declared, and is reserved by the seller. 
Exacerbate (eks-as'6r-bat), ut. pret. & pp. 
exacerbated; ppr. exacerbating. [L. axa- 
cerbo, exacerbatum—ex, iiitens., and acerbo, 
to make bitter, from acer&its, harsh, sharp, 


sour. .SeeAOEiiB.] 1. To irritate; tu exas- 
perate ; to inflame the angry passions of- 
to imbitter; to increase the malignant ima- 
lities of. 

A factious spirit is sure to be fostered, and uii. 
kindly feelings to be exacerbated, if not engendered. 

2. To increase the violence of, as a disease. 
Exacerbation (eks-as'6r-ba"shon), n. i. The 
act of exasperating; the irritation of angry 
or malignant passions or qualities; inercasso 
of malignity.— 2. In wed. a periodical in- 
crease of violence in a disease; specifically, 
the periodical increase of remittent and 
continued fevers, where there is no absolute 
cessation of the fever; as, nocturnal cara- 
cerbations. — 3. Increased severity ; as, vio- 
lent exacerbations of punishment. [Rare ] 
Exacerbescence (eks-a3'er-hes"sens), n. [L. 
exacerhesco, to become exasperated—e.-r, ,and 
acerhus, harsh.] Increase of irritation or 
violence, particularly the increase of a fever 
or disease. 

Exacervation (eks-as'er-va"shon), n. [L. 
exaeervo, exacervatum, to heap up exceed- 
ingly— c*, inteus., and acertifis, a heap.] 
'The act of heaping up. 

Exacinate (eks-as'in-at), v.t. [I, ex, priv., 
and acinus, the kernel of a berry or other 
fruit.] To deprive of the kernel. [Rare.] 
Exacination (eks-as'in-a"shou), n. 'The act 
of talcing out the kernel. [Rare.] 

Exact (egz-akt'), a. [L. exactus, pp. of exigo, 

I to drive out, to measure— ca;, out, and ago, 
to drive, to do.] 1. Closely correct or regu- 
lar; nice; accurate; conformed to rule, 

All this, fXrt'C? to rule, were brought about. 

Were but a combat in the lists le'ft out. Pope. 

2. Precise; not different in the least; as, the 
exact sum or amount, or the exact time.— 

3. Methodical; careful; not negligent; cot- 
reot; observing strict method, rule, or 
order; punctual; strict; as, a man exact in 
keeping accounts; a man exact in paying 
Ins debts; we should he exact in attendance 
on appointments; an exact thinker. ‘ In my 
doings I was mict’ Ecclus. li. 19. 

The exaetest vigilance cannot maintain a single day 
of unminglecl innocence. Siambter. 

A, Characterized by exactness; precisely 
thought out or stated; as, an exact demon- ■ 
stration. ‘ An exact command.’ Shale.— 
Syn. Accurate, correct, precise, nice, me- - 
thodical, careful. 

Exact (egz-akt'), ■«.<. [L. ex^o, exactum—ex, 
and ago, to drive, to lead, to do.] 1. To 
force or conapel to he paid or yielded; to 
demand or require authoritatively; to extort 
by means of authority or without justice. 

Jehoiakitn exacted the silver and the gold of the 
people. a Ki, .vxiii. 35. 

2. To demand of right or necessity; to: en- : 
force a yielding of; to enjoin rvith pressing 
urgency. 

Years of service pasit, 

From grateful souls e.fact reward at last. Dryden. 

Duty 

And justice to my father's soul, exact 
Tills cruel piety. Sir f. Denham. 

3. t To require the presence of. 

My designs 

Exact me in another place. Massinger. 

Exact (egz-akt'), v.%. To practise extortion, 

Tlie enemy shall not exact upon him. Ps. l.xxxix. ja. 

Exacter (egz-akt'6r), jn One who exacts; an, . 
extortioner. 

Exacting (egz-akt'ing), p. and a. Demand- -: , 
ing or compelling to pa;^ or yield under 
colour of authority; requirmg authoritat- 
ively; demanding or disposed to (lemaml 
without pity or justice; extorting; compel- . : 
ling by necessity; unreasonably severe or: 
oppressive. 

With a temper so exacting, he was more likely to 
claim what lie thought due, than to consider what 
others miglit award. Arnold. 

Exaction (egz-ak'shon), n. l. The act of de- - 
manding with authority, and compelling to , 
payor yield; authoritative demand; extor- 
tion; a wresting from one unjustly ; the - 
taking advantage of one’s necessities or 
powerlessness to compel him to pay illegal : 
or exorbitant tribute, fees, or rewards ; as,, 
the exaction of tribute or of obedience. ‘Il- 
legal exactions oi sheriffs and officials.' Ban- 
croft. 

Take away your csrac/fTOr from my people. : , 

- Ezek. xlv. 9. : 

2. That which is exacted; tribute; fees, re- 
wards, or contributions demanded or levied, 
with severity 01 ' injustice. , 

We pay an unreasonable e.TOcri'iWf at every ferry. , 

■ ■ Addison. 


: It is not certain whether the idiots’ brains had 
undergone any local evolutional change as the result 
or education or training. It is certain that they had 
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Exactitude «. J-lvactiitM; 

ai rUl'.li'v; 


Exactly rolv. Isi an t-xat-t luiui- 

iii-r; ;nTiiriiiiii;‘ to ru!t‘, nieasmv, 

fact, pi'ininiiit:, ami the liku; nicnly; nocii- 
I'.itfly; lift, u'tciioii I'.mi-t!!/ fltb'il to thu mor- 
tiao. 

Until rtf fill!!!! kmnr iiiaiikiiui exacf/y well. Dryaen. 
Ur. • ir 'i.i , I'rt.' 1 li-.ir uil.f ir he .1. teil >a 1iA> 
,i , Ur d- irt '11. .1 . rr.riirt ' 1 . 

Exactness i(.:'.'z-iikfc'!ius), n. l. Acourtiuy; 
iiit'uty; [uvi'ii'iiiii: aa, tn in.-iku exiioniuenta 
’ttithowcfiir,',;. - ■„>. Ilii',uluvi1.,v; unruful nun- 
foriHity to law oi' rules of propriety; :is, 
;,.'i of ileportmeiit. 

Tiii’V think that tli.-ir twdctness in one iluty v/ili 
ntmie tov th«r iici'irct of another. AM.ii't’r.t. 

,1. dtirofnl oliHcrv'iuico of inethod tuid coii- 
lorniity to truth; as, e-xactnexi hi tiecunids 
nr tmsine.as. 

Ht; h.'i'i . . . that s.'.rt of f.Xijdnexs wJiicli v.-ould 
have iiiaUrt iiini a respectable antiqsiary, Macauiay. 

Exaetor (eu'z-likt'er), ». 1. tine wlio e.xaets; 
ai! oltieer who coiieets tritiute, taxes, oi' 

tulsti 11113. 

I W'ill iinike lliiiie oliiciirs pe.ace. and thine exadais 
riqhtHousiteiis. is. U. zv. 

S- ztii e.xtortioner; ono w'lio eompels another 
to pay .more than is leanl or I'easoinihh; ; 
tint! who dermind.s somethrno' without pity 
or i'oaard to jii.stieo; one wiio i.s nnrousou- 
ably severe in hi.s injunetions or deiiniud.s. 

The service of sin is perfect slavery . . . an tin- 
reiisoiiijliU! triskinnster and nn nnineasurablec.tvn.-Ai>'. 

l\leu tliat are in health are sevorc f’.VtTCf'c.'rj of 
, ].>atienco at the hands of tiiem that are sii:k. 

yvr. Ttiylor. 

a. Ho, that dmniuids by authority; as, an 
iimcfor of onthfi. 

,As diey rcj.iosBd i;-reat relifiion in an o.atli, in respect 
(if tiiB actcir: so tiki tliey likewise, in res|-iect of the 
exaciof. Fotherhy. 

Exactress (e,i,'i!-iikt're.s), w. A female who 
esaris oivis'severe in her injunctions. ‘ .Ex- 
pectation, so severe an emotress oi duties,’ 
B. Jmmn. 

Exacuate t .(ogz-ak'u-at), v. t. [.From a Active 
h. verb exaem, exaeuaimn, foi' Ii. oxacuo, 
eiVawtum,t<i nnikti very sharp— «.r, and ctem, 
to sharpen, fiwii a tsharp point, a 
needle.] To wliet or sharpen. 

Exacuationt (e8'Z-ak'ii-ti"shon),, n. Act of 
whetting; a slUirpeidn,g. 

Exseresis (egz-e're-.sis), n. [Gr. , from exahrd, 
to j'winove.] That liraneh of sur.gery which 
relates to tlie removal of parts of the body. 
Exaggerate (egi!.aj'er-rtt), v.t pret. & pp. 
ernggeratetl ; ppr. exaggerating. [L, exag- 
//ii/'o, cxaggemt'um—ex, intens.,and aggero, 
aggcralum, to heap, from agger, aheap— «d, 
to, and gero, to caiTy.] l.f To heap on; to 
aceumuliito. ‘ Oaks ami lire eoveretl by the 
waters and moori.sh earth exaggerated upon 
them.’ Jlale..—‘Z. To ]!ei.rt'hten; to enlarge 
lieyond the truth or reason’; to amplify ; espe- 
cially, to ropresoirt as greater than truth 
or ju.stice will warrant. 

A friend exa^^geraces a man’s virtues, an enemy 
imlanie-s hi.s crimefi Acidisojt, 

a In the Jine artr, to heighten extrirvagantly 
in elfeut or design; as, to exaggerate parti- 
eular features iii a painting or statue. 
Exaggerated (egz-ai'er-at-ed), p. and a. 
JleigTiteiled; overstated; unduly increased; 
as, tin exaggerated statement or account. 
Exaggeration (egz-a.j'(3r-a"shon), n. l,t A 
heaping together ; heap ; accumulation. 
‘/.'.mi/yera/iOK of sand.’ Hale.— -2. Amplifi- 
cation; a representation of things beyond 
the truth or reason; hyperbolical represen- 
tation, whether of good or evil. 

F.vairirdra/tan.f of the prodigious condescensions in 
the prince to pass good laws, would have an add 
.sound at Westminster. S'wift. 

S. In the fine arts, a representation of things 
in which their natural features are heigh- 
tened or magnilled. 

Exaggerative (egz-aj'dr-at-iv), a. Having 
the iiower or tendency to exaggerate. 
Exaggerator (e.gz-aj'('jr-tit-(5r), w. One who 
e.xaggerates. 

You -(vrite so of the poets and not laugh? 

Tliose virtuous liars, dreamers after dark, 

<3f the sun and moon, 

And soothsayers in a tea-cup? E. B, Brnomtig, 

Exaggeratory (egz-aj'dr-a-to-ri), a. Con- 
taining e.xaggeratfon, ‘Exaggeratory de- 
, claination.’ Johnson. 

Exagitatet (egz-aj'lt-at), v.t. pret. & pp. ca:- 
agitated; ppr. exagitating. [L. exagito, ex- 
agitatwn, to stir up— intens., and agito, 
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i fre«|. of ago, ill move, to drive.] 1. To 
rliakc vi.)l(!iitly; to utritato.— 2. To pur.aiiti 
with iiivectivr.-ti oi' rttproiichcs; to reproach. 
This their tieVect I bud rather lament than 

Hooker. 

Exagitation, t (egz-aj'it-a"shon), n. Agita- 
tion. 

Exaltnmiinous (eka-al-huTnin-us), a. [Prefix 
ex; priv., and albuminous (vhieh see).] In 
hot. having no albumen about the embryo, 
or no albumen but that of the cotyledons. 
Exalt (egz-alt'), v.t. [I'r. exalter; L. exalto 
— ex, and "altm, high. See Altitude.] 

1. To raise high; to elevate; to lift up. 

I will exa!i my throne above the stars of God. 

Is. Kiv. 13. 

Exail thy t(awery he.acl, and lift thine eyes. Pope. 

2. 'To elevate in power, wealth, rank or 
di,giiity, character, and the like; as, to exalt 
one to a throne, to tlie chief magistracy, to 
a l)i.sIioprie. 

E.xaP him th.at is low, and abase him that is hig-li. 

Ezek. x.\i. lO. 

S. To elevate with joy, pride, or conAdence; 
to inspire with deliglit or satisfaction; to 
elate; as, to be exalted with success or vic- 
tory. 

■VV'hosoevei' exalteth himself .shall be .abased. 

Luke .\iv, it. 

4. To praise highly; to magnify; to praise; 
to extol. 

He is . . . iny father’s God, and I will f,v.!/rhim. 

Ex. XV. 2, 

f). 'To raise, as the voice; to elevate the tone 
of, as tlie voice or a musical instiTiment; 
to lift up, 2 Ki. .xi.x. 22. 

Now, Mars, she said, let Fame exalt her voice. 

Prior. 

0 . To elevate in diction or sentiment; to 
make sublime. 

Bat hear, oh hear, in tvliat excciied strains, 

Sicilian muses, tliron^di these hajipy plains, 
Proclaim Saturnian times. lioscomnion. 

7.t In ehem. to purify; to subtilize; to refine; 
as, to exalt the juices or the (fualities of 
liodie.s. 

With chemic art exalts the mineral powers. Pope. 

Exaltado (eks-iil-tii'do), ?i. In Spanish hist. 
a mernher of the extreme liberal or radical 
political party, 

^altat.t pp. Exalted. ‘In Pisces, wher I 
Venus is OTfrifrtf.’ Chaucer. 

Exaltation (egz-alt-a'shon), n. 1. The act 
of raising high, or state of beiii,g raised 
high; elevated state; elevation, as to power, 
office, rank, dignity, or e.xcellence; state of 
greatness or dignity. 

■U'oiiduring at my flight, and change 
. To this high t’-vn/rnfiozi. Miltatt. 

2. jHental elevation; a state of mind in 
which a person [lossesses poetical or noble 
thoughts and noble aspirations. 

You are only .aware of the impetuosity of the 
senses, the upwetling of the blood, the effusion of 
tenderness, but not of the nervous esaltation, the 
poetic rapture. Trans, of Taine. 

3. t In e/iem. the refinement or subtilization 
of bodies or their qualities and virtues, or 
the inurease of their strength.— b In astral. 
the dignity of a planet, from its po.sition 
being in that part of the zodiac in which its 
powers are increased or are at the highest. 

Astrologers tell ns that the sun receives its exalta- 
tion in the sign .Aries. Pryden. 

Exalted (egz-alt'ed), p. and a. Eaised to a 
lofty height; elevated; honoured with office 
or rank; extolled; magnified; reAned; dig- 
nified; sublime; lofty. 

Time never fails to bring every exalted reputation 
to a strict scrutinj'. Ames. 

Exaltedness (egz-alt'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being exalted, elevated, or elated. ‘ The 
exaltedness of some minds.’ Grai/. 

Exalter (egz-alt'er), n. One who exalts or 
raises to dignit.y. 

Exaltxaenti (egz-nlt'ment), n. Exaltation. 
Sanctity implying n discrimination, a distance, an 
excilUnent in nature or use of the thing which is de- 
nominated thereby. JBarreno^ 

Examen (egz-a'men), «. [L., the tongue of 
a balance, for exagmen, iiom exigo, to exa- 
mine, measure, weigh— c®, and ago, to set 
in motion.] Examination; disquisition; in- 
quiry; .scrutiny, ‘After So fair an erramen.’ 
Burke. 

Exametron,] ?k H6.xameter. Chaucer. 
Examinable (egz-am'in-a-bl), a. [See Exa- 
mine.] That may be examined; proper for 
judicial examination or inquiiy. 

Examinant (egz-am'in-ant), n. [I. examin- 
ans, exammantig, piir. of examino. See 
Examine.] Onewho examines; an examiner. 

One window was so placed as to throw a strong 
light at the foot of the table at which prisoners 
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were usually posted for.e.vamination. wljilu the upper 
end. where the examinants sat, was thrcrtfii liito 
sliadow, U . .'ii;.''. 

Examinatet (e,gz-ain'iii-:it), n. Tin; juu-.son 
examined. Damn. 

Examination (egz-am'in-a"B}ion), n. [L, ex- 
anilnatio. See E.\A3IES.1 1. 'i’he act of 
examining or state of being exandiied ; 
careful search or iiiquii’y, with ;i view In dis- 
cover truth or the real state of 
fill and accurate iruspcctiou of 
its parts; ti view of (jualities ai 
and Jill estimate of their nature and import- 
ance; scrutiny by study or experiment; as, 
an examination of a liou.se or ii ship. 

^ Different men leaving out or putting in several 
siiiiple ideas, according to their various examiiiatwit, 
skili, nr observation of the .subject, have diifereiit 
essences, Lor/n:. 

Nothing that is self-evident can be the proper sub- 
ject of ex.tmination. .South. 

2. Injudicial pmceedinga, a careful iiKiuiry 
into factsliy testimony; ;iii attempt to iiscer- 
taiu truth by inquiries and interrogatories; 
as, the flxamiiiatmi of a witness or 
merits of a cause. — 3. A iirocc.ss lu'eseribed 
oras.si,g3ied for testiiig(jualiA(;atioii, capabili- 
ties, knowledge, progress, and the like; as, 
the examinaiinn of a student, of a candidate 
for admission to the ministry or liar; the 
periodical exam Inatum of a school. —4. Trial 
or assay by tlie appropriate methods or 
tests, as of minerals or chemical com- 
pounds.— .S yn. Search, imiuiry, investiga- 
tion, research, scrutiny, inquisition, insiieo 
tion. 

Examiaator (egz-am'in-at-fir), n. An exa- 
miner. ‘A priident exuminator.' Sir IT. 
Scott. 

Examine (egz-am'in), v.t pret. <.ft pp. exa- 
mined; ppr, examining. [L. examino, ex- 
aminatuiH, from examen, examinis, the 
tongue of a lialance. See Examen.] 1. To 
iusp'ect or observe carefully ; to look into 
the state of; to view in all it,s a.spect.s; to 
Aveigh arguments and compare facts in refer- 
ence to auytliing, with a view to form a 
rect opinion or .judgment regarding it; .as, 
to examine a ship to know whether slie is 
sea-worthy, or a house to Imow whether 
repairs are wanted. 

If. for mst.ance, we examlnetbe address of Clytem- 
Jiestra to Agamemnon on liis return, or the riescrip- 
tion of the seven Argive chiefs, by the principles of 
dramatic writing, we shall in.stantly condemn them 
as monstrous. Macaulay, 

2. To try, as an offender; to question, a.s 
a witness. ‘The oifendei-s that are to he 
examined.’ Shale.— 3. To inquire into the 
(lualiiieations, capatiilities, knowledge, 
pro,gress of, by interrogatoiles; as, to exa- 
mine the candidates for a degree, or for 
a license to preach or to practise In a pro- 
fession,— 4. T'o try or assay by appropriate 
methods or tests; as, to examine minerals 
or chemical compounds. 

Examinee (egz-arn'in-e"), n. One who under- 
goes an examination. 

After repeating the S.amaritan’s s.aying to the inn- 
keeper; ‘vVhen I come ag.aiu I will repay thee.' the 
unlucky e.xami>tee added: ‘This he .said, knijiving 
that he should see his face no more.’ 

Camhridse Sietihes, 

Examiner (egz-am'in-or), n. 1 . One who 
examines, tries, or inspects; one who inter- 
rogates a witness or an offender.— 2. A, pei-- 
son appointed to conduct an e.xamination, 
as, in a university, one appointed to examino 
students for degrees; as, the examiners in 
natiu'al science, in metapliysies, classics. &o. 

3. Ill chancery, one of two officers of court, 
rvho examine on oath the witnesses produced 
on either side, or tlie parties themselves. 

Examining' (egz-aiuTn-ing), a. Havingpower 
to examine; appointed to examine; as, an 
examining committee. 

Examplaryt ([egz'am-pla-ri), «. [From ex- 
ample.] Serving for example or pattern; 
proposed for imitation; exemplary. Booker. 
Sample (egz-am'pl), n. [L. ezemplimt, 
from eximo, to take out or aivay, to 
—ex, out. and emo, to take, to reoi 
purchase. See Sample.] 1 A portion, 
generally a small quantity of anything, or 
one of a numlier of things, exhibited to 
show the character or quality of the v/hoh-; 
a sample ; a specimen.— 2. A pattern, in 
morals or manners, worthy of imitation; a 
copy or model; one who or that xvliich is 
proposed or is proper to be imitated. 

: 1 have given you ah example, that you should do 
as Thave clone to y ou, Johnxih. 13. 

Be thou zn example of the believers, i Tim. iv. 12. 

3. Trecedent to he imitated; a former in- 
stance, to be followed or .avoided; a pattern; 
us, eaiaiHpfo is better than precept. 

w, toig; wh, u7dg; zh, asure.— See KEY, 
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anv man fall after tlm same of unbelief. 

Heb. IV, II, 

Sodom and Gomorrah . . . are set forth for an 
' ex£s'm/’/(', Biiit'Kring tlie venf^L’ance of etci'nal^fir|L ^ 

Sticli tenipcrate order in so fierce a cause 
Doth want exttmple. snak. 

■1-. I nstance sorving for illustration of anile or 
Tu-r;copt; or a particular case or proposition 
illustrating a general rule, position, or truth; 
as, the principles of trigonometry and the 
rules of gi’animar are illustrated by examples. 
5. In loffie, the conclusion of one singular 
point from another ; an induction of ivhat 
may happen from what has happened. Tims, 
if civil war has produced calamities of a par- 
ticular kind in one instance, it is inferred 
that it will produce like consequences in 
other cases. 

Examplet (egz-ain'pl), v.t. l. To give exam- 
ples or instances of. 

I'll example you with thievery: 

The .‘inn's a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea; the moon's an arrant thief, 

And her pale fire she snatche.s from the sun. 

.SJtab, 

2. To justify by the authority of an ex- 
ample. 

1 may example iny digression by some mighty pre- 
cedent Shak. 

3, To set an e.xainple of. 

Yet the fight 

Him? doubtful, where, examplinp hardiest deeds, 
Salisimry struck down the foe. Sotdhey. 

Examplelesst (egz-arn'pl-les), a. Having no 
c-vample. 

Example!' (egz-am'plur), n. A pattern; an 
e.xemplai’ or sampler. 

Examplesst (cgz-am'ples), a. Same as Ex- 
ampleless. 

They that durst to strike 
At .so fVirrayJ/ejr and imblamed a life. S.^onson, 

Exangia (eks-an'ji-a), n. pi. [Or. eje, ex, out, 
and angeion, a vessel] In pathol. a term 
sometimes applied to diseases in which there 
is unnatural distention of a large blood- 
vessel 

Exaiiguious t (ek.s-saug'gwi-ns), a. Having 
no blood. See Exsanguiotis. 

Exanguloust (eks-ang'gii-lus), a. [L. ex, 
pilv., and angulus, a corner.] Having no 
angles or corners. 

Exanimate (egz-an'i-mat), a. [L. exmiiin- 
atus, pp. of exanvmo—BX, priv., and mmm, 
life.] 1. Inanimate; lifeless. ‘Carcasses 
exanimate.' Spenser.— 2. Spiritless; dis- 
heartened; depressed in spirits. ‘Pale 
wretch exanimate with love.’ Thomson. 
Exanimate (egz-an'i-mat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
exanimateA; ppr. exanimating. 1. To de- 
prive of life; to kill.— 2. To^ dishearten; to 
discourage. 

Sxanimation (egz-an'i-ma"shon), n. De- 
privation of life or of spirits. [Rare.] 
Sxanimoust (egz-anT-mns), «. [L. exannnis 
—ex, priv., and anima, life.] lifeless; 
dead. 

Exannulate (eks-an'nu-Iat), a. [1. ex, with- 
. out, and a ring.] In bot. without 

airing; applied to those ferns in which the 
sporangium is without the elastic ring or 
amnilus, : 

Exanthalose (eks-au'thal-o.s), n. [See Bx- 
AISTHEM,] A name applied by some to native 
sulphate of soda, occurring as an efflores- 
cence in certain lavas and in other connec- 
tions. 

Exanthem, Exanthema (okis'an-them, eks- 
an-tlie'ma), ?i. pi. Exanthemata (eks-an- 
them'a-ta). [Gn exanthema, trom exanthed, 
to blossom— ca:, and ant/iog, a flower.] In 
med eruption; a breaking, out ; any efflor- 
escence on the skin, as in measles, small- 
pox, scarlatina, (Sc. : frequently limited to 
such eruptions as are accompanied with 
fever. 

Exantliematology (eks-an-them''a-tor'o-3i), 

%; [Gr. exanthema, exanthematos, an eriip- 
tion* and logos, discourse.] A treatise on 
eruptive fevers. 

Exanthematous, Exanthematie (eks-an- 
: them'at-us, eks-an'them-at"ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to exanthem; eruptive; efflores-, 
^ent; as, an exanthematous disease. 
Exanthesis(eks-an-the'sis), n. [Gr.,fromea:- 
.antheo, to blossom.] In med. a superfleial 
or cutaneous efflorescence; an eruption of 
the skin. 

Exantlatet (eks-antTat), v.t. [1. exantlo 
(exanclo), exantlatum, to draw out as a 
liquid, to suffer— g.'i:, out, m^antlo {anoh), 

: to draw or raise liquids.] To draw out; to 
. bring out; to exhaust. ‘By time those seeds 
are wearied or egantoted’ Boyle 
Exantlationt (eks-aut-la'shon), n. The act 


of drawing out; exhaustion. ‘This exant- 
latimi of truth.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Exaratet (eks'a-rat), v.t. [L. ex, and aro, 
aratum, to plough,] To plough; hence, to 
mark as if by a plough; to write; to engrave. 
Exaratioat (eks-a-ra'shon), n. [See Exau- 
ATB.] The act of ploughing; hence, the act 
of marking, as with a plough, or of writing 
or engraving. 

Exarch (eks'ark), n. [Gr. exarohos—ex, and 
archos, a chief.] 1. A prefect or governor 
under the Byzantine Empire.— 2, Mecles. a 
title assumed for a time by the bishops of 
Constantinople, Antioch, Ephesus, and 
Cmsarea, as superiors over the surrounding 
metropolitans; more recently a title given 
to inspectors of the clergy in certain dis- 
tricts, commissioned by the eastern patri- 

Bcarcihate (eks'ark-at), n. The office, dig- 
nity, or administration of an exarch. 
Exarillate (eks-a-ril'fflt), a. In bot. a term 
applied to a seed destitute of an aril. 
Exaristate (eks-a-rist'at), a. [L. ex, with- 
out, and arista, an aivn.] In bot. destitute 
of an arista, awn, or beard. 

Exarticulatlon. (eks-aT-tik'u-la"shon), n. [L. 
ex, out, and artievhis, a small joint.] Lux- 
ation; the dislocation of a joint. 
Exasperate (egz-as'p6r-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
exasperated; ppr. exasperating. [L. exas- 
pero, exasperatur/i, to irritate — ex, and 
aspero, from asper, rough, harsh.] 1. To 
anger ; to irritate to a high degree ; to pro- 
voke to rage; to enrage; to excite or inflame; 

as, to exasperate a person, or to exasperate 
anger or resentment. 

To talce the widow 

Exasperates^ makes mad her sister Goneril. Shak. 

2. To make grievous or more grievous ; to 
aggravate; to embitter; as, to exasperate 
enmity. 

Many have studied to exasperate the ways of 
death, but fewer hours have been spent to soften 
that necessity. Sir T. Brimine. 

3. To aiignient the violence of ; to increase 
the malignity of; to exacerbate; as, to e.-!;- 
asperate pain or a part inflamed. [Rare.] 

The piaster would pen the humour and so exas- 
perate it.. Bacon. 

Exasperate (egz-as'pSr-at), a. 1. Provoked; 
embittered; inflamed. 

Matters grew more exasperate between the kings 
of England and France. Bacon. 

2. In hot. a term applied to a plant clad with 
hard, stiff, short points. 

Exasperater (egz-as'pSr-at-er), n. One who 
exasperates or inflames anger, enmity, or 
violence. 

Exasperation (egz-as'per-a"shon), n. 1. The 
act of exasperating or state of being exas- 
perated; irritation; provocation. 

A word extorted from him by the exasperation of 
his spirits. South. 

2. Increase of violence or malig-nity; e.xacer- 
bation, as of a disease. 

Judging, as of patients in a fever, by the exaspera- 
tion of the fits. Wotton. 

Exauctorate,t Exautlioratet (egz-ak'tsr- 

at, egz-ft'ther-at), at. [L. exauotoro—ex, 
priv., and duetoro, to hire or bind, from 
auetor, author.] .To dismiss from service; 
to deprive of an oflflee or dignity in the 
Church; to degrade. 

God also is the Supreme Judge, and can punish 
and exauthorate whom he pleases and substitute 
others in their room. yer. Taylor. 

Exauctoration, t Exauthoration t ( egz- 
;ik'ter-a"shon. Bgz-{),'thfer-a"shon), n. Dis- 
mission from service; deprivation; degrada- 
tion; the removal of a person from an office 
or dignity In the Church. 

Exaugnrate (egz-»'gu-rat), v.t. [L. exau- 
g'uro, exattguratum—ex, priv., and augur o, 
to consecrate by auguries, from augur. See 
AuaOR.] In Bom. antiq. to change from 
sacred to profane; hence, to desecrate; to 
secularize; to profane. See EXAUSniiATiON. 

He determined to exaagurate and to unliallow 
certain churches and chapels. Holland. 

Exauguration. (egz-fl'gu-ra"shon), n. In 
Roya. antiq, the act of changing a sacred 
thing or person'into a profane one; seculari- 
zation; a ceremony necessary before conse- 
crated buildings could be used for secular 
purposes, or priests resign their sacred 
iilnotions or enter into matrimony; hence, 
desecration; profanation. ‘The fimattjnwa- 
tloJi and unhallbwing all other cells and 
chapels besides.’ Eolland. 

Exauthorate, v-t. See Ixauctorate. 
Exauthoration, n. See Exaoctoration. 
ExauthoriLzef (egz-a'thfir-iz), v.t. pret. (fc pp. 


me, met, h6i'; pine, pin; note; not, move; tiibe, tub, bijll; 


exaxithorized; ppr. exauthorizing. To (:iL‘. 
piive of authority. 

Excalceatet (elts-kaTse-at), v. t. [L. excalceo 
exealceatum, to pull off the shoe.s— e.i;, out* 
off, and calceus, a shoe.] To deprive of 
shoes; to make barefooted. 

Excalceation t (eks-kal's§-a"shon), n. The 
act of excalceating or depriving of shoes 
Excalfactiont (eks-kal-faktshon), n. [L, e.v- 
calfactio, from excalf aoio, to warm— ea;, and 
calf ado, to wai-m.] The act of making 
warm; calefaction. Blount. 

Excalfactivet (eks-kal-fak'tiv), a. Tending 
to heat or waimi. 

Excalfactoiyt (eks-kal-fak'to-ri), a. Heat- 
ing; warming. ‘A special excalf aetorg 
virtue.’ Holland. 

Excalihur, Excalihar (eks-kaTi-bdr), n 
The mythological sword of King Arthur 
given him by the Lady of the Lake, to whom 
Alerlin directed him to apply for it. 

No sword on earth, were it the Excalibar of Kins? 
Arthur, can cut that which opposes no steady resisS 
ance to the blow. IF. ^Scoti. 

There likewise I beheld Excalibur 
Before him at his crowning borne, the sword 
That rose from out the bosom of the lake. 

Tennyson. 

Excamb (eks-kamh'), x.t. Same as Ex- 
cambie. 

Excambiatort (eks-kam'bi-at-6r), n. A 
broker; one employed to excliange lands. 
Excambie (eks-kimi'bi), v. t. [I. L. excambio, 
to exchange— L. ex, out, and ca.nibio, to e.x- 
change. See Change, Exchange.] To ex- 
change: applied specifically to the exchange 
of land. [Scotch. ] 

Excambion, Excambmm (eks-kam'bi-ou, 
eks-kani'bi-um), n. Exchange; barter; spe- 
oifloally, in Scots law, tlie contract by which 
one piece of land is exchanged for another. 
Excandescence, Excandescency (eks-kan- 
des'sens, eks-kan-des'sen-si), w. [L. exean- 
descentia, excandesco — ex, and candesco, 
candeo, to glow or be hot, from caneo, to be 
white, to shine.] 1. A growing hot; a wliite 
heat; glowing heat.— 2. Heat of passion; 
violent anger; or a growing angry. 
Excandescent (eks-kan-des'sent), a. Mliite 
with heat. 

Excantation t (eks'kan-ta"shon), n. [L. ex- 
canto, excantatum, to charm forth, to bring 
out by enchantment— (sa;, out, and canto, to 
chant, to endian t, intens.from oano, cantum, 
to sing.] Disenchantment by a counter- 
cliarm. [Rare.] 

Excarnate (eks-kar^nat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
excarnated; ppr. excarnatmg. [L.L, ex- 
carno, excarnatum — L. ex, priv., and caro, 
earnis, flesh.] To deprive or clear of flesh; : 
to separate from the fleshy parts surround- 
ing, as blood-vessels. 

Excarnate (eks-kar'nat), a. Divested of flesh. 
Sears. 

Excamation (eks-kar-na'shon), n. [L. cx, 
priv., and caro, earnis, flesh.] 1. The act 
of divesting of flesh; the state of being di- 
vested of flesh: the opposite of incarnation. 

The apostles mean by the resurrection of Christ 
the excamation of the Son of man, and the conse- 
quent emergence out of natural conditions to his 
piace of power on high. Sears. 

2. In anat. the act of separating Injected 
blood-vessels from the parts by which they 
are surrounded. This iseffected by corrosion 
by an acid or by putrefaction, 

Excarnifleate (eks-kar'ni-fl-kat ), ».«. [L. 
excar7Xifwo, excarnificatuin, to cut in pieces, 
from caro, earnis, flesli, and/aezo, to make.] 
To clear or deprive of flesh. 

Excarnification (eks-l{ar'm-fl-ka"shon), n. 
The act of clearing or depriving of flesh. 

Ex cathedra (eks ka-thedTa). [L. ex, from, 
and cathedra, h'om Gr. Icathedra, chair. 
See Cathedral.] .ML from the chair, as of 
authority or Instruction: a phrase used in 
speaking of the solemn dictates or decisions , 
of prelates, chiefly the popes, delivered in 
their pontifloal capacity. Hence, in com- 
mon Ian. the phrase is applied to any deci- 
sion, direction, order, (fee. , given in an autho- : 
ritative and dogmatic manner. 

Excavate (eks'ka-vat), v.t pret. (fepp. exca-r ■ 
vated; ppr. excavating. [L. excavo—ex, out, 
and caw, to hollow, cams, hollow. See ; 
Cave.] l. To hollow; to cut, scoop, dig, or 
wear out the inner part of anything and 
make it hollow; as, to excavate a turnip; 
to excavate a mound of earth.— 2. To form 
by scoDjiing or hollowing out, or by pene- 
trating into any substance and removing : 
the materials; as, to excavate a canoe; to r 
excavate a tximael. 

Excavation (eks-ka-va'shon), n... l. The act 
of making hollow, by cutting, weai’ing, or 
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<tuti tlw interior iinlistanci) or jwrt 
of a thin;;, -"i. A hoilow or a ea\'it.v formed 
lii'a-morini^tfudriteriorRuhs-tanoe; a«,iuaii.v 
aitiiiiftlf? Imirow in r.ri'nmi'noi.j of tlndr own 
in i / '/fa an opt-n (.■iit.tiii',', as 
in it raiUray, in di-diiirtion froiii it iiinnd. 

Excavator ( '!i''.'!c;i-v;st-rr:, a. one wiio or 
ih.d which i-M avaSc i; . pcidficaliy, anmcliim! 
for. escaviitius. 

Excave^ {t-h vJ. lo L-:n;;iv.ito. Coc/.-- 

tmm. 

Excoratei (.-ho r-’Kat). r.t. U^. .‘xcrmi, t.r- 
»frani!,n to iuake Silinil-f'.K, mteiis., and 
m'.i'im, iilind. ! I'o niiihts 'tdind. 

]feCecat-iont (ek-sii-kiVsiKni), n. Tim act (,)f 
inakiiijit bliiiil. Jlp. Jikhardsfon. 

ExcJOilonti (>-k M.'d'enO, n. K.'ccc&j. 

Exceed lek-sed'), w f. IL. excedo—cx, out, 
hcyond, iind iX'do, to {s<>. to jtass. .See (,'E1)K, 1 
1. T'o ptiss or ii-ci iieyond; to proceed heyoiid 
the i»!vt!n or supposed limit, niensiire, (.>r 
(imuitityof : used euually in a iihysicid or 
liKii’itl sein-e; aa, onii inan t;xi'i-i’xh another in 
bidk, ntiitiire, or weitrht; one offendor e;e- 
ceedti another in villany. 


J!. To surii.i..s; to ho hotter than; to excod. 

To he n.anieles!; m worthy deeds aceeds nn infiiiii- 
0113 history, 'i he Caii.irinitisli woman live.s inure 
hiippiiy without a iiunie than llerodias with one. 

.Sii- r. Bivit'M. 

.Syh. To surpass, excel, outs^o, traiisceud, 
outdo, outvie. 

Exceed (ek-sed'), v.i. 1. To go too far; to 
pass the proper hiiunda; to go over any given 
limit, nnmlicr, or niciisiire ; us. take etire 
never to exeimd in etiting or drinking. 

Forty stripes iiviy lie f^ive him, anti not exceed. 
Dent. axv. 15. 

2 . To boar the greater proportion; to he 
more or larger; to predominate. 

Tii.3tice must piitiish the rebcdlioiis deed, 

Yet puui.sh so as pity sh.all exceed. Diyden. 

Exceedablet (ek-sGd'adjl), a. 'That may e.x- 
eeed or surpass. 

Exceeder (ek-sed'er), n. One who exceeds 
or iiasses the hounds of fttuess. 

Exceeding (ek-sud'ing). «• Great iti extent, 
quantity, or duration; very large. 

Cities were built i»n excesdins space of time liefore 
the great flood. Jiaietg'/t. 

Exceeding (ek-sC*d'ing), adv. In a very great 
tle,gree; unusutilly; ns, exceediwj rich. 

Tile Genouae were exceeding powerful by sea. 

Hixleigk. 

I am thy shield .and thy exceeding gre,it reward. 

Gen. XV. i. 

Exceeding (ek-sed'ing), n. £xee.s,s; super- 
tUvity. 

In ense he should be obliged ... to exceed the 
number of men i^ranted this year for the sea-service, 
the house would provide for such exceedifi^. 

Smollett, 

Exceedingly (ek-sOd'ing-li), adv. To a very 
great degree: in a degree beyond what is 
usual; greatly; very much, 

Isaac trembled very exceediit^^ly. Gen. xxvii. 33. 

Exceeclingnesst (ek-sSd'in.g-nes), n. Great- 
ness in quantity, extent, or duration. Sir 
P. Sidney. 

Excel (ek-seT), v.t. pret. & pp. cxecUed; ppr. 
exaelllny. fl. excello—ex, and root cell, seen 
in Gr. Imllu, to impel, to urge on, and in 
L. ei'l.'iue, driven to a high place, raised high. ] 

1. To siu’pass in good qualities or laudable 
deeds; to outdo hi comparison. 

AiOT/fiMy others, these were gre, St; 

Thou greater still, must these excei. Prion. 
Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou 
r.V(ref&.tr them all, I'rov. ssxi. 29. 

2. To exceed or go beyond; to surpass. 

she opened ; 

But to shut avrt/*!!’ her power. UliUon, 

Excel (ek-seT), v.i. To hav^e good qualities, 
or to perform meritorious actions, in an un- 
usual degi'ee; to he eminent, illustrious, or 
distinguished; to surpass others. 

Where none admire, ’tis useless to excel: 

Where none are beaux, 'tis vam to be a belie. 

Ly/iellon. 

Bless the Lord, ye ids angels, that excel in strength. 

Ps. ciii. 24. 

Excellence (ek'sel-Iens), n. [Tr., fi-ora L. 
excelkntia, tminexeella. See Excel.] l. The 
state of pos.sessing good qualities in an un- 
usual or eminont degree; the state of excel- 
ling in anything ; goodness ; virtue ; supe- 
riority; eminence; as, he was a man of great 
excelhnoe; hi.s exoelUnee in music was' well 
: known; a farm of rare eaicaZfoncis. 

Consider fir.st, that great 
, Or bright infers not Milton. 

a Any valuable quality; anything highly 


, laud.'thle, meritorious, or virtuous in per- 
siiiis, or valuable and esteemed in thaig.s, 

I ‘ VVitii every excellence relineii’ Beattie . — 
j :i Hignity; rank ill the .scale of beings; as, 

' riiiucis are lieings of more excellence than 
) meii; men of more excellence than brutes.-— 

1 4. A title of honour given to persons of high 
rank; excellency (which see): used with 
1 /our, hit!, &c. 

They humbly sue unto your excellence. 

To have a ifoodly peace concluded of. Shith. 

8YN, iSupeiiority, perfection, eminence, su- 
peremineiice, estimatiorq worth, virtue, 
a-iiodiic.‘-s. 

Excellency ( ek'sel-Ien-si ), n. l. Valuable 
quality; excellence. •Extinguish in men the 
sen.se of their own excellency.’ HooJrer. — 

2. A title of honour given to governors, am- 
bassadors (as representing, not the affairs 
alone, but the persons of sovereign princes, 
to whom the title was formerly applied), 
ministers, and the like: with your, his, &c. 
Excellent (ek'sel-lent), a. 1. Being of great 
virtue or worth; eminent or distinguished 
for what is amiable, valuable, or laudable; 
virtuous; good; as, an excellent man or 
citizen; an excellent judge or magistrate.— 
2. Exceliing or surpassing in arty specific 
quality, power, or attainment; as, he is ex- 
cellent ill music; he is an excellent artist. 

He is excellent in power and judgment. 

Job .vxxvii. 23. 

Her voice w.us ever soft. 
Gentle and iow, — an excellent tiling in woman. 

Shetk. 

8. Characterized by excellence or eminent 
qualities; being of great value or use: ap- 
plied to things; remarkable for good pro- 
perties; as, an excellent farm; an excellent 
horse; excellent fruit. 

To love 

What I .see excellent in good or fair. Miltoji. 

4. t Surpassing: transcendent; coiisunniiate; 
complete: in an ill sense. ‘The excellent 
foppery of the world.’ Skak. ‘The excel- 
lent grand tyrant of the earth,’ Shak. 

Elizabetli was an excellent hypocrite. Hume. 
Syn. Worthy, virtuous, good, choice, prime, 
valualile, select, exquisite, transcendent. 
Excellently (ek'sel-lent-li), ado. l. In an 
excellent manner; well in a high degree; in 
an eminent degree; in a manner to please 
or command esteem, or to be useful.— 2. t E.x- 
ceediiigly; superlatively; surpassingly. ‘One 
giant vice so 111.’ Pope. ‘When 

the whole heai't Is excellently sorry.’ J. 
Fletcher. 

Excelsior (ek-sel'si-or), a. [L,, compar. de- 
I gree of exaelms, lofty— ea;, intens., and cel- 
I sm, lofty. See Excel.] loftier; more ele- 
vateil; higher. 

Excentral (eks-sen'tral), a. In hot. out of 
tile centre. 

Excentric, Excentrical (eks-sen’trik, eks- 
sea'trik-al), a. [SeeEcCBuraic.] l.Deviating 
from the centre; nothaving the same centre; 
eceentrie. — 2. In 6ot. a term applied to a la- 
teral embryo removed from the centre or 
axis, — Excentric circle. See ECCENTRIC, 2, &. 
Excentricity (eks-sen-tris'i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being excentric; specifically, in 
math, the distance between the centre of an 
ellipse and either focus. It is in this way 
that we speak of the excentricity of the or- 
liits of the planets which move in ellipses. 
See Ecoestkicity. 

Excentr 0 stomata (eks-sen'tr6-stom"a-ta), 
n. pi. [Gr. ek, ex, out, kentron, a spine, and 
stouia, mouth.] A division of the Echinid®, 
comprising the spataugs, clypeaster, &c. 
Except (ek-sept'), o.t. \Pv. excepter,li. ex- 
cipio, exceptum.—ex, out, and capio, to take.] 

1. 'I’o taka or leave out of any number spe- 
cified; to exclude; as, of the thirty persons 
present and concerned in a riot, we must 
except two.— 2. To take or leave out any 
particular or particulars from a general de- 
scription. 

When he saith, All things are put under him, it is 
manifest that he is excepted- which did put all tilings 
under him. 1 Cor. xv. 27. 

Except (ck-septO, v.i. To object; to take 
exception: usually followed by to; sometimes 
by against; as, to except to a witness or to 
his testimony. ‘ A succession which our 
author could not apawwf.’ Locke. 
Except (ek-sept'). Now used as a prep, and 
aon} but, really a contracted form of the 
pp. excepted, or a verb in the imperative, 
Kee Esless. 1. prep. Being e.xcepted or 
left out; with exception of; excepting. 
Richard except, those whom ive fight against. 

Had rather have us K'in, than him they follow. 

Shak. 


I could see notliing except the sky. Swift. 

2. eonj. E.vceptiiig'; if it be tiot that; unless, 

lixcept the Lord build the house, they labour in 
vain that build it. I’s. c.x!tvii. i 

Exceptant (ek-sept'ant), a. Implying excep- 
tion. 

Excepted (ek-sept'ed), p. and «. Left ont, 
aa from a general proposition, category, 
rule, pi'ecept, and the like; .specially ex- 
cluded. ‘The excepted tree.’ Milton. 
Excepting (ek-sept'ing),ppr. u.sed as a prep, 
and flr/y. Witli exception of; e.xcluding; un- 
less; e.veept. ‘ Exoe-pting none but good Dtiice 
Humplirey.’ Shale. ‘'Excepting your wor- 
sliip’s presence. ’ Shak. 

Excepting in liartiarous times, no Bitch atrocious 
outrages could be committed. Brougham. 

Exception (ek-sep'shon), n. l. Tiic act of 
excepting or excluding from a number de- 
signated, or from a description; exclusion; 
as, all voted for the bill, with the cxcaptum 
of five. 

Ho doth deny his prisoners but with provi.so and 
exception. Shak. 

2. Exclusion from what is comprehended in 
a general rule or proposition: sometimes, 
though rarely, with to. 

Lot the money be raised on land, with an exception 
to .some of the more barren i'jart.s, that might be tax 
Uea. Addison. 

3. 'Tliat wliicli is excepted, excluded, or 
separated from others in a general descrip- 
tion; the person or thing specified as distinct 
or not included; ius, almost every general 
rule has its exceptions. 

Such rare exceptions, sliining in tlie dark, 

I’rovfi, rather than impeach, the just remark. 

Coauper. 

4. An objection; that which is or may be 
offei-ed in opposition to a rule, proposition, 
statement, or allegation; with to; sometimes 
with against. 

I will answer what e.xcepiions he can have against 
our account. Bentley. 

6. Objection with dislike; offence; slight 
anger or resentment: with at or against, 
but more commonly with to, and generally 
used with take; as, to take exception at a. 
severe remark; to take exception to what 
was said, 

Roderigo, tliou hast taken against me an exception. 

Shak. 

6, In laic, (ci) the denial of what is alleged 
and considered' as valid by the other party, 
either in point of law or in pleading; a de- 
nial of a matter alleged in bar to an action: 
an allegation against tiie sufficiency of aii 
answer. It is a stop or stay to an action, and 
it is eitlier dilatory or peremptory, tb) A 
clause by which tlie grantor of a deed ex-: 
cepts sometliing before granted, as when 
having disposed of a house a particular 
1 ‘ooni is excepted from the same.— .BtK of 
exeeptioiis, in laic, a statement of excep- 
tions taken to the decision, or instructions, 
on points of law, of the judge presiding 
at a trial, for the purpose of having these 
points recorded in order to be review ed by a 
superior court or the full bench. 
Exceptionable (ek-sep'8hon-a-bl),a. Liable 
to exception or objection; objectionable. 

This passage I look upon to be the most exception- 
able in the ivlioie poem. Addison, 

Exceptionableness (ek-sep'shou-a-bl-nes), 
n. The quality of being exceptionable. 
Exceptional (ek-sep'shon-al), a, l. Out of 
the ordinary course; relating to or forming 
an exception. 

In 1853 a bill was introduced to withdraw tliis ex- 
■ ceptional privilege; but it was defeated by a masterly 
speech of Mr. JLacauIay, T, Brskine May. , 

2. Tliat may he excepted against. 
Exceptionally (elc-sep'shou-al-li), adc. In 
an exceptional manner; in a manner not, 
generally acted on; unprecedentedly; extra- 
ordinarily ; especially ; as, he exception- 
ally ixsioured. 

In order to bestow a lucrative monopoly on parti- 
cular establishments which the government was 
pleased exceptionally to license. y. 5 . Mill. 

Exceptionary (ek-sep'shon-a-ri), a. Indi- 
cating an e.xception. 

After mentioning the general privation of the 
‘bloomy flush of life,’ the excepUonary 'all but' in- 
cludes, as part of that bloomy luifih, an aged decrepit 
matron. Quoted by Latham. 

Exceptionerf (ek-sep'shon-6r), n. One who 
takes exception or objects. 

Exceptioust (ek-sep'shus), a. Peevish; dis- 
posed or apt to cavil or take exceptions. 

They are so supercilious, troublesome, fierce, .and 
exceptions. South. 

Exceptiousness (ek-sep'shus-ncs), n. Dis- 
position to cavil. 
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ExcepEiVe (I'k-Kfpt'iv). 1- Ih'- 

cujjiion: iis, ill! proposition- if'fswi?. 

■2. Miikinn- »r beinV an exception;, exuop- 
tiotiiil. ‘A pnrticuIiU' and exceptive law. 
Milton. 

^eeptlesst (eU-sept'les), a. Making no ex- 
eeptioii; exteinling to all. 

Forgive iny general and exceptleiS' rasliiiess. Skuk. 

Exceptor (ek-sept'wr), n. Om who objects 
or makes escuiitions. 

Excerebrate (eks-se're-bmt), at [L- 
ce-rebro, exoeir.bmiuni^—cx, out, iinrt eeve- 
hriim, brain.] To remove or beat out the 
hr.ainsof. 

Excerebration. (eks-se're-brii"sln:m), n. The 
act of removing or heating out the brains, 
jfecerebrose (eks-se're-bros), a. [L. ex, out, 
and ccnihmfius, from cerehrmn, the brain.] 
Having no brains. 

Excern (ek-sern'), w. t. [I. exeerno—e-x, and 
eerno. Or, krinii, to separate.] To separate 
and emit tlirough the pores or through small 
passage.s of tlje body; to strain out; to se- 
crete; to excrete; as, fluids are exaernod in 
perspiration. ‘That which is dead, or cor- 
rupted, or ra'cmied ’ Bacon- [Obsolete or 
ohsoiascent.] 

Excernent (ek-sem'ent), a. Secreting. 
Excerp t (ek-si5rp'), n t. To excerpt. 

In your reading- exceyf and note in yonr book-f such 
things as you like. Hales. 

Excerpt (ek-serpt'), v.t. [L. exaerpo, exnorp- 
tum~ex, out, and carpo, to pick.] To make 
ah extract from, or an extract of ; to jiick 
out; to select; to cite or cite from. 'Out 
of wiiicii ive have excerpted the following 
partieulara.’ Fuller. 

Escerpt (ek-sdrpt'j, n. An extract from an 
luithor or from a writing of any kind; as, 
he craved exoeipts from the minutes. 

His common-place book was filled -with excerpts 
froin the year-backs. torsi CaoipbeU. 

Excerpta (ek-serp'ta), ji. pi. [See Bxcehm.] 
Passages extracted. 

Excerption (ek-serp'slion), n. [L. excerptio.] 

1. Tile act of excerpting or picking out; a 
gleaning; seleetion.~2. That whicli is se- 
lected or. gleaned. [Bare.] 

, Times lidve consumed his -works, savin.g some few 
e.rmpi)i»is. Jlaleijph. 

Excerptive (ek-sfirpt'iv), a. Excerpting; 
dioosing. Mclclccnzie. 

Excerptor(ek-sf!i'pt'er),n. One who excerpts; 
a selecter; a culler. 

Excess :(ek-se, s'), n. [Er. d.rctis; L. excmuts, 
from uxOedo. See Exceed.] 1. Tiiat which 
exceeds any measure or limit, or which 
exceeds something else, ora going beyond 
a just line or point; that which is beyond 
the coinmon measure, proportion, or due 
([iiaiitity; superfluity; superabundance; as, 
an excess of provisions; excess of bile in. the 
system. 

If music be the food of lore, play on ; 

Give me e.vcess of it. S/iai'. 

He saw: but blasted -with «-£-<-.«• of light, 

Closed lii.'i eyes iu endless ni.ght. ' Gray. 

2. Any transgression of due limits; extrava- 
gance. 

With taper-li.ght 

Toseek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

1.S -^vastef^l and ridiculous mess, Shah. 

;5. ITndue indulgence of appetite; want of 
restraint in gratifying the desires; intem- 
perance; over-mdulgehce.. 

Like one that sees his own excess, 

And easily forgive.s it .-is his own. Teimysoit, 

4. Tn 0 and peom, tlie difference between 
; any Awo unequal numbers or quantities; 
that which remains when tile lesser number 
or quantity is taken from the greater,— 
Spherical excess, ia U'lgon. the quantity by 
which tile sura of the three angles of a 
splici'ical triangle exceeds two right angles. 
Excessive (ek-se.s'iv), a. Beyond any given 
degree, measure, or limit, or beyond the 
(iommon measure or proportion; beyond 
wliat is sanctioned by religion, morals, pro- 
pi'iety, or utility; immoderate; extravagant; 
um’easonahle ; as, the excessive bulk of a 
man; excessive labour; excessive charges; 
f excessive anger, excitement, vanity; exaes- . 

- Mve indulgence of any kind. 

Excessive grief (is) the enemy to the living. Shah, 

.. D.-irk ,witli excessive bright thy skirts appear. 

■ • . ■ ■ . ■ AHUoh. 

Emrmous, lynnieme, Excessive. See 

■ under ENOBMOUs. 

Excessively (ek-ses'iv-li), adv. 1. In an ex- 
treme degree; lieyottd measure; exceedingly; 
vehemently;. violently; as, ea-t-cssraei!/ im- 
patient; caicewireiJ/ grieved; the wind blew 
excessively. 


A man must be stupid, as well as un- 

charitable, who believes there is no virtue but on his 
own side. Addison. 

2. t Inteinperately, 

Which having swallowed up excessivAy, 

He soon in vomit up againe doth lay. Spenser. 

Exeessiveness (ek-ses'iv-ues), n. The state 
or quality of being- excessive; excess. 
Exchange feks-chanj'), r.f. pret. & pp. ex- 
changed; pj)!', exchanging. [O.Er. exchanger, 
eschangcr; Er. echanger—ex, and changer, 
to change. See Change.] l. In com. to 
part with, in return for some equivalent; to 
tran.sfer, for a recompense; to bai'ter; as, lie 
exchanges his goods in foreign countries for 
gold: the workman exchanges his labour for 
money. 

He has something to exchange with those abroad. 

Locke. 

. 2. To lay aside, quit, or resign one tiling, 
state, or condition, and take another in the 
place of it; to part with for a substitute; as, 
to exchange a crown for a cowl; to exchange 
a tliroue for a cell or a hennitage ; to ex- 
change a life of ease for a life of toil. ‘ And 
deatli for life exchanged foolishly.’ Shale.— 

3. To give and receive reciprocally ; to give 
and take; communicate mutually; to inter- 
change; as, to exchange horses, clothes, 
thoughts, civilities. 

£vr/»(i«i'v; forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet. Shcii. 

SVN. To change, interchange, barter, bar- 
gain, truck, swap. 

Exchange (eks-cliauj'), v. i. 'To make an ex- 
change; to pass or to be taken as an ciiui va- 
lent; as, a sovereign should exchange for 
twenty shillings. 

Exchange (eks-chanj'), n. 1, Tlie act of 
giving one thing or commodity for anotlier; 
barter; the act of parting with soinetliing in 
return for an equivalent; traffic by inter- 
change of commodities. 

Joseph gave them bread in exchanse for horses. 

Gen. xlvH. 17 . 

0 spare her life and in exchange take mine. Drydcn, 

2. Tlie act of giving up or resi.gning one 
thing or state for another, withotit contract; 
as, the exchange of a crown for a cloister.— 

3. The act of giving and receiving recipro- 
cally; .as, an exchange of thoug-lits; an ex- 
change of civilities.— 4. The contract by 
wliich a commodity is transferred to a per- 
son for an equivalent commodity. —ii. Tlie 
thing given in return for something re- 
ceived; or the tiling received in return for 
wliat is given; change. ‘There’s my ox- 

j change.' Shale. Hence — C. Among jour- 
nalists, a newspaper sent to one office in 
exchange for one received.— 7. Tlie process 
of exchanging one debtor credit for anotlier; 
or tlie receiving or iraying of money in one 
place, for an equal sum in another, by order, 
draft, or bill of exchange. See under Biel. 

8. In mercemtUe Ian. a bill drawn for money; 
a bill of exchange.— 9. In lato.a mutual grant 
of equal interests, tlie one hi consideration 
of the otlier. — 10. The place where the nier- 
chantSj brokers, and bankers of a city meet 
to transact business, at certain hours: often 
contracted into ’Change. ‘As he does in 
the market and exchange, wiio sells seve- 
ral tilings.’ ioefe. — 11. In arith. a rule 
the object of which is to find how much 
of the money of one country is equivalent 
to a .given sum of the money of anotlier. 
All the calculations in exchange may be 
performed by the rule of proportion; and 
tlie work may often be abbreviated by the 
method of aliquot parts.- Cow-ree 0 / ex- 
change, the current price between two 
places, which is aliove or below par, or at 
par. Exchange is at par when a bill in 
New York for the payment of one hundred 
pounds sterling ill London can be purchased 
for one hundred pounds. If it can be pur- 
chased for less, exchange is under par. If 
the purchaser is obliged to give more, e.x- 
change is above pen-.— Arbitration o.f ex- 
change. See under ABBiTEATlON.—T/iewa/ 
of exchanges, a, theoi-y introduced byPrevost, 
for explaining the equilibrium of tempera- 
ture of any body. It is founded on the sup- 
position that the quantity of heat which a 
body diffuses by radiation is equal to the 
quantity wMch it receives by radiation from 
surrounding bodies, and which it either 
absorbs wholly or in part. 

Exchangeability {eks-chanj'a-bil"i-ti), n. 
The quality or state of being exchangeable. 

: Though tSelaw ought not, to be contravened byan 
express article admitting the excAangealnlity of such 
persons,. IVtxshin^ton. 

Exchangeable (eks-chiinj'a-bl), a. l. That 
iiuvy be exchanged ; capable of being ex- 


changed; fit or proper to be exchauetd. 
‘Bank bills exchangeable for gold antT sil- 
ver.’ Ramsay. 

The officers captured with Burg-oyne were <?v- 
chaufrcable within tlie powers of General flowe. 

Marshall, 

2. llatable by exchange; to be estimated by 
what may be procured in exchange; as, the 
exchangeable value of goods. 

But as .soon as a limitation becomes practically 
operative ; ns soon as tliere is not .so mucli of the 
thing to be had .as would be appropriated .and ii-ied 
if it could be obtained for askiHH-: the ow-nersliip nr 
use of the natural agent acquires an exchanroabi^ 
value. y. X. Mill. 

Exchange-broker (eks-cliflnj'lu’ok-er), n. 
In corn, one who negotiates foreign hills, 
for which he luceives a small commission. 
Exchanger (eks-chanj'6r), n. One who ex- 
changes; one who practises exchange. Mat. 
XXV. 27. 

Excheat t (eks-chSt'). Same as Escheat. 
Spen,ser. 

Excheatort (eks-chSt'dr), n. Same as 
Escheator. 

Exchequer (eks-ehek'6r),n. [0. Fr, eschequier, 
a chess-board. See Cheqtjee. The court 
was so c.alled from having at first held its 
meetings round a table covered witii checlced 
cloth, because accounts were taken by means 
of counters on the checks. ] 1. A state trea- 
sury; lienee, pecuniary property in general; 
as, tbe war drained the excheeguer; my ex- 
chequer is vei'y low.— 2. In En.gland, an 
ancienttrihunal and court of record, fonndecl 
chiefly for the collection and care of the 
rojaal revenues. Latterly, the jurisdiction 
of tile court was extended by allowing all 
the king's debtors and f:irmei’s, and all 
accountants of the exchequer, to sue all 
manner of persons in this court, on the 
plea that, by reason of the wrong done to 
the plaintiff by the defendant, he was un- 
able to discharge his debts to the crown--- 
which privilege was ultimately extended to 
all the lieges, on the Action that they were 
crown debtors. The judges consisted ori- 
ginally of the lord treasurer, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and three barons. By 
6 and 6 Viet. v. the equitable jurisdiction 
of the court was abolished, and the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who belonged to 
the equity side of the court only, ceased to 
be one of the judges, these now consisting 
of a chief baron and four (afterwards flv^ 
puisne barons. This court is now a division 
of the High Court of Justice, and its practice 
in ordinary civil eases is the same as that 
of the other divisions; but the praetiue in 
revenue cases remains unaltered by the 
Judicature Act of 1876. To this division 
.are .specially assigned all matters which 
were within the exclusive cognizance of the 
Court of Exchequer.— In Scotland, the Court 
of Flxcheqiier was originally the king’s re- 
venue court, and was continued by the 
Treaty of Union till the establishment of a 
new court in the reign of Queen Anne, of 
which the judges were the high treasurer 
of Great Britain, with a chief baron and 
four other barons. After various modiflea- 
tions the court was abolished by 19 and 20 
Viet. Ivi. , and its jurisdiction transferred to 
tbe Court of BenAon.— Exchequer bills, bills 
for money, or promissory bills, issued from 
the exchequer; a species of paper currency 
emitted under the authority of the govern- 
ment and bearing interest. Exchequer ijilla 
form a pHncip.al part of the imblic unfunded 
debt of Great Britain. 

Exchequer (eks-cbek'er), v.t. To institute 
a process against in the court of excliequer. 

Among other strange words, the follo-iving has 
arisen in vulgar language, viz. to exchequers, man. r 
Pcgp;e, Anecdotes of the English Language. 

Exchequer-chamber (eks- chek'er- cham'- 
ber), n. Formerly a court of appellate juris- 
diction, an appeal in error lying to this 
court from each of the three superior coiu-ts 
of Common Law, and from this court to the 
House of Lords. It was abolished by the 
Judicature Act of 1875, and its jurisdiction 
in appeals transferred to the Court of Ap- 
peal. 

Exeide (ek-sidO, v.t. [L. excido—ex, out, off, 
and ccedo, to cut.] To cut out or off; : to - 
separate; to remove. N. B. Rev. [Bare.] 

Excipient (ek-si'pi-ent), n. [L. excipiens, 
excipient is, ppr. ot exoipio, to take out, to 
except] 1. One who excepts. [Rare or 
obsolete.]— 2. In niecl. an inert or slightly 
active substance employed as the medium 
or vehicle fox' the administration of the 
active medicine, as bread-crust, conserve of , 
roses, sugar, jelly, &c. 


J‘, Sc. ley. 
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Excipie, Excipule ; ’ffi-i’"*'- “■ 

.-r » ii\-< i or protc'i'.tiu'^ uw Oia- 

Irmiinm (»f ♦!if ii! fith-cia of liuhtins: it is an 

( vfi !it"‘n!i of tilt' ibalhis. . 

ExeisaMe n-k- ii/'a-tii), a. Liafilti or sniijctt 
If t \i ( '» . u Im r i'"' an c.c>‘,i:nih}r eomtiiouity. 
ExeiWMcK- u'),a flToiii akHip, ahsy^, 

(! (f.v i,.', t‘\< i*-* , coiTuption of O. I’l’. askia, 
^^v - ufiit •, iiiiiiositmn'', from attsUx, an 
a i-> 'ft* ] 1. An iiiliuHl tax 

i.r impo-f il oil ti'i'taiii comifloilities of 
liiiiat* idoiitii'tion fUit! i‘<msumption, as malt, 
’^pints' <Ve. -Ill tlritaiu tln3 litenses to piir- 
. li" I (‘it liii to koep ill Ip'S, to carry 

iisitii, a'ml to (lijal ill certtiiii itouiriioilities, 
arc iw Slliii'ti ill tin; i;\i'l".o liuttes, as well, as 
flit' t.'itLh oil nriiiorial ijcariuj-'s, carria.pes, 
serv.ajits, pinto, rriiiw’ii'ys, ifec. .Kxcise duties 
ivi ro hr tiii.pifoil liy tho Lmip Parliament 
in Pin. 'I'lni Jir.mcli or departnient^of 
' . the osvi! .sorvice whicii is eoiiiiecteil with 

tin levs ii!-‘ id bill h duties, 

Exoise (I k-u,'), u "f or pert.aining to, or 
couiioi'fi d with, the excise; as, excise acts; 
e cotimii"'io]it'rs 

Excise O'k-!/'). r t. prot A pfi. excised; ppr. 
f;a:«i,s>ti)i7. 1. To lay or iivipoai; a liuty on; to 

: ' ' levy ii.ri excise on.— 2. To inijioso upon; to 

overcharge, [ITovincial. ] 

Excistnnan (ek-sni'inan), 11 . An otlicer 
engaged in assisting to collect the excise 
dutic.s, as well as in preventing the evasion 
if':' ■ o.f them. 

Exciaioii (• k->iViiiiii;, a. [Fr.; L.L. excmo, 
trom L. cxeido—ex, out, and oaido, to cut.] 
f ) 1. The act of cutting oil, especially a person 

or nation; cxtirjMtnm; destruction. 

- Sue!) cowiuei'ots lire llie mstrumstita of vcngeiince 

on those nations tlKit have , . . grown ripe for n.va- 
sie'ii. .-Uicriuiy. 

i , 2. In Sipv/. a cutting out or cutting off any 

p.art of the liody; extirpation; amputation. 

' 3. I'koles. a cuttiug otf from the church; ex- 

eomnmidGatioii. 

Excitability ( ok - bit ' a - hil " i - ti ), n. [ From 
exaiki.l 1. The quality of heing capable of 
exeiteinent ; readiness or proifeness to lie 
provoked or niovod into action; tlie quality 
of iieing ctcsily agitated; nervousness. 

Tliis e.'irly excitahility prepareti hia mind for the 
Xfhs'iaiissentiment that aftenvariis became sio power- 
fully (knniuant. JL. Hoyi'.nr. 

2. in iiied. the property of being sensilile to 
the action of e.xcitants or stiiiuihints, pos- 
se.-st'd liy living lieings or their tissues; irri- 
taldlity. 

Excitable (ek-sit'a-hl), a. Susceptilile of 
fixcitemeut; capable of being e.vcited; easily 
stirred up or stimulated; pi-oue to or cliar- 
actei'ized by excitement ; as, txn excitable 
temperament. 

Excitant (ek'si-tant), n. Tliat vvhicli pro- 
duces or may produce increased action in a 
living oigaiiism; specifically, in med. an 
agent, or inlluence wdiich arouses tlie vital 
activity of the In.idy or of any of the tissues 
or organs belonging to it; a stimulant; wliat 
stimulates arterial action. 

Excitant (ek'si-tauti, u. Tending to excite; 
exciting. 

Excitate'f (ek-sit'dt), u.t. To excite. 'Ex- 
ftte ted to wrath.’ Bacon. 

Excitation (,ek-.sit-a,'shon), n. 1. The act of 
exciting or putting in motion; the act of 
rousing or awakening. 

It m.iy be liafely said that the order of excitation is 
. froiii nwrjcles that lire .sni.all and frequently .acted on 

to those which are larger, and less frequently .acted 
on. H, Sfencer. 

. Here .are tvords of fervent fi.T«'Arfth« to the frozen 

i*','.: - ■ I hearts of others. Bp, HaU. 

2. Ill mui. the act of producing excitement; 
also, the excitement produced.— Eojcftetfon 
, tlio distiu'bance of the electric 

equiiiltrium liy friction, elevation of tem- 
perature, contact, Ac. 

Excitative (ek-.slt'a-tiv), a. Having power 
- , to e,xcite; tending or serving to excite; ex- 

citatory. ‘ Exoitaf ice of devotion,’ Barrow. 

, Ixcitator (ek-.sit-at't.r). n. [E., from excito. 

;,i fiee E.xci'X'E.J In elect, an instrument em- 

t ployed to disciiarge a leyden jar or other 

% electriciil apparatus in such a manner as to 

\ secure the operator from the force or effect 

•ft of the shock. 

; Excitatory (ok-sit'a-to-ri), a. 'Tending to 

' excito; containing excitement ; excitative. 

Excite iek-slt), tit. pret. & pp. excited; ppr. 
exciting. [Fr. exciter, from L. exoUo~em, 
and cite to put in rapid motion, to call, 

Wi intens, of cted or eio, to put in motion, ex- 

cite, call; proliably akin to Gr. Mu, to go, 
kinco, to move.] 1. To rouse; to call into 


g. po; j.yob; 
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acliiiii; to animate; to stir up ; to wni.se to 
iict, as tiiat wiiicii is dormant, sluggisli, or 
imictivii; as, to excite the spirits or courage. 
2. To stimulate; to give ntnv or increased 
action to; speciiieally, in med. to call forth 
or increase tiie vital activity of tlie body, or 
any of its parte; as, to excite tlie human sys- 
tem ; to oxeiie the liowtfls.— ;5. To raise: to 
create; to stir up or set afoot; as, to excite 
a mutiny or insurrection.— To excite an 
electric, to apply friction to it so a.s to pro- 
duce electricity.— SVN. To awaken, animate, 
incite, arou.se, stimulate, inllanie, irritate, 
pi'oviike. 

Excitefult (ek-sit'fiii), a. Calculated to 
e.vcite; full of e.vciting matter; a.s, oxcitej'iil 
storie.s or iirayers. Chapman. 

Excitement (ek-sit'meut), n. 1. Tlie act of 
exciting; stimulation.— 2. Tlie state of lieing 
roused into action; agitation; sensation; 
commotion; as, the nefvs caused great excite- 
ment; an excitement of the people.— 3. In 
mud. (a) n state of aroused or inereased vital 
activity in tlie body or any of its ti.ssues or 
organs; any new condition produceti by tlie 
influence of any natural, medicinal, or iiic- 
clianieal agent, in the living body, (h) In 
a limited sense, an .almormal increase of 
vital energy and strength of action in tiie 
heart and arteries, (c) .A. vitiated and ab- 
normal state of the actions and sensations, 
or liotli, piroduced by natural, niediein.nl, or 
mechanical agents, eitlier upon a healthy 
state of tlie vital susceptiViilities, or by an 
exce.ssive or otherwise improper use or afi- 
plic-ation of natural, medicinai, or mechani- 
cal agents.-—!. Tliat whieli excites or rouses; 
tliat wiiich moves, stirs, or induces action; 
a motive. ‘ The cares and excitements of a 
season of transition and struggle.’ Taifourd, 
Exciter (ek-sit'er), ?t. 1. One who or that 
which excites ; one that puts iii motion, or 
the cause which awakens and moves or sets 
in operation. 

Mope is the great excito- of inclusti-y. Dr. It. Mere. 

2. In med. a stimulant; an excitant. 
Exciting (ek-sit'ing), p. and a. Calling or 
rousing into action; producing excitement; 
stimulating; as, exciting events; an exciting 
story. —Exciting causes, in tned. those can.ses 
ivTiich immediately produce disease, or tlinse 
whicli excite tlie action of predisposing 
causes. 

Excitingly (ek-sit'ing-li), adv. So as to 
excite. 

Excitive (ek-sit'iv), a. Tending to excite. 
Excito-motory (ek-sTt'o-ino'’to-ri), a. In 
aiiat. exciting motion, but without sensa- 
tion, and not subject to volition; as, excito- 
motorg nerves. 

Exclaim (eks-klam'), v.i. [L. exclamo—ex, 
and clamo, to call. See Olaiji.] To utter 
with veiiemence; to cry out; to make a loud 
outcry ill words; to declare with loud voci- 
feration; as, to exclaim against oppression: 
to eaufaimivith wonder or astonishment; to 
exclaim with joy. 

Tlie most insupportable of tyrants exclaim nj^ainst 
the exercise of arbitrary power. L' Estrange, 

That thus you do exclaim you’ll go witli him. Shak. 

[This verb, as in the second example, is often 
really transitive.]— Sm 'To call out, cry out, 
sliout, vociferate. 

Exclaim t (elis-khim'), n. Outcry; clamour. 

‘Ciu'smg crie.s and deep ea:cf«M«.v.’ Shak. 
Exclairaer (eks-klfim'^r), », One who cries 
out with vehemence; one who spealis with 
lieat, passion, or much noise; as, an ex- 
claimer against tyranny. , 

Exclamation (eks-klam-a'shon), n. 1. Tlie 
act of exclaiming or making an outcry; 
noisy talk; vehement vociferation ; clamour; 
e.xpression of surprise, pain, anger, and the 
like; as, exclamations against abuses in go- 
vernment. ‘ ExeUmaiions against the abuses 
of the church.’ Hooker. 

Thus will I drown your exclamations. Shak. 

2. An emphatical or pas.sionate utterance : j 
that which is uttered with emphasis and 
passion. 'A festive exclanmtimi not un- 
suited to the ooeasion.’ Trench.--^. 'The 
mark or sign in iirinting ! by which empha- 
tical utterance or in ter j actional force is 
marked. —4. In gram, a word expressing out- 
cry; an interjection; a w'ord expressing some 
passion, as wonder, fear, or grief. 
Exclamative (eks-klam'a-tiv), a. Containing 
exclamation; exclamatory. 
Exclamatortty,Exolamatively(eks-klam'- 
a-to-ri-li, eks-klam'a-tiv-li), adv. In an ex- 
clamatory manner. , 

Exclamatory (eks-klam'a-to-ri), a. l. Using 
exclamation; as, an eactewafcii'y speaker.— 


, 2.. Containing or expressing e.xdaiHatitm; 
an (.xelamatorg piu'asc. 

Exclude (cks-kliiiT), r. i. prcl. A pn. i’.rc!ii-li d; 
i ppr. excluding. [L. exdudo, to shut out-- 
j ex, out, and claudo, to simt.] 1. 'To hinder 
! from entering or from admission; to .shut 
I out; as, one body excludes anotiior from 
Occupying tiie sirmo apace. 

3f the church be so luihiippily 
cltifle from its coinnmnion sucli 
have groat abi{itie:s, it siiould be ; 

2. To hinder from participation or 
ment; to debar. 

Thin hi Dutch (.irirtiiership. to Gh.'sro in all our bene- 
ficiiil barr'iiins, and exclude us wholly front tlicirr,. 

Stci/t 

3. To except; not to compreliend or include 
ill a lu-ivilege, grunt, proposition, argument, 
dc.scription, or tlie like.— 4. To thrust out, 
to eject; to c.xtrude; as, to cxdude ,-i feti. 
or eggs from the womli. Sir T. Browne. 

Exclusion (eks-klu'zhou), n. I. The act of 
denying entrance or adniission ; a shutting 
out. “ The exduidoii of tlio air doth 
Bacon.. ‘Hissiul exclusion from tile 
of iili.ss.’ Milton. — 2. Tlic act of 
from participation in a p 
use, or enjoynieut. ‘ The 
dnke from the frown of England and Ire- 
land.' Ilmnc, — ‘A. Exception; non-recep- 
tion or non-admission, in a general semse- 
‘ lyitli an exclusion tliat he sliould not marry 
lier iiinhself.’ Bacon. — 4. The act of thrust- 
ing out or expelling, as from a wound; ejec- 
tion; extrusion. 

How were it possible the womb should cont.iin the 
child, nay, saiiietiiiies twins, till they come to their 
due perfection and maturity for exclusion. Bay, 

5.t That wliich is emitted or thrown out; 
excretion. Sir T. Browne. 

Exclusionary (eks-klu'zhon-a-ri), a. Tend- 
ing to exclude or debar. 

Exclusioner (eks-klu'zhon-6r), n. Same as 
Exclusioimt. 

Exclusionism (eks-khVzhon-izm), n. Exclu- 
•sive principles dr practice. 

Exclusionist (eks-klfi'ziion-ist), n. One who 
would preclude anotlier from some privi- 
lege; specifteally, in Jiuglish hist., one of 
party of politicians in the time of 
II. favouralde to a iiill to exclude his popish 
lieirs from the throne. 

The escIu.Gire in fashionable life does not see 
he excludes himself from enjoyment, in the rittenipt 
to appropriate it. The e.iclnsionist in religion does 
not see tliat he shuts the door of heaven on himsiilf, 
in striving to shut out others. Emeraoii, 

Tiie gentlemen of every county, the traders of 
every town, the boys of every pulilic school were 
divided into e.xelissianist.! and abhorrers. Macaulay . 

Exclusive (eks-klu'siV), a. 1. Having the 
power of preventing entrtmee; as, exeliisiee 
bars,— 2. Possessed 'and enjoyed to the ex- 
clusion of others; as, an exclusive privilege. 
3. Hot taking into account; not including or 
comprehendin,g ; as, tlie general had 6000 
troops, exclmive of artillery and e.wtilry; he 
sent me all the numbers from 78 to 94 exclu- 
sive, that is, aU tlie numbers Iietween 7b and 
94, hut tliese numbers, the first and last, 
are excepted or not included.— 4. Prone to 
exclude; excluding from- or chary in admit- 
ting to society or fellowship; fastidious a.s 
to the social rank of associates; illiberal 
narrow; as, an exchmve clique. 

I am sick of court circulars. I loathe /axiel-ton 
intelligence. I believe such v/orrts as fashionable, 
exclusive, aristoci'atic and the like, to be wicked un- 
christian epithets that ought to be banished from 
honest vocabularies. Thackeray. 

—Exclusive dealing, ttie, act of a party, who, 
at any election, intimates to a tradesman or 
employee that, unless the latter gives liim 
his vote, the party will withdraw his custom 
frvmi, or cease to eniiduy, him. Dkkens.— 
Exclusive privilege, in Scots law, a term 
used in a limited sense, to signify the rights 
and franchises of the nature of monopolies, 
fomerly enjoyed by the dltferent incor- 
porated trades of a royal burgh, in vii’liie of 
which the craft.smen or members of those 
incorporations were entitled to piievent %m- 
freemen, or tradesmen not members of the 
corpoi'ation, from exercising the same trade 
within the limits of the burgh. 

Exclusive (eks-klu'siv), One belonging 
to a coterie of persons wlio exclude others 
from tlieir society or fellowship; one who 
limits his acquaintance to a select few. See 
extract under Excuusionbt. 

Exclusively (eks-kh'Fsiv-li), adv. 1. With- 
out admission of others to participation; 
with the exclusion of all others ; as, to 
erijoy a privilege exclusively.— 2. 'UTthout 
comprehension in an account or number; 
not inclusively. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sin,g; TH, t/ien; .th, t/iin; w, leig; wh, icAig; zh, a.jiu'e.— See Kev. 
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Exclusiveness (eks-klfi'siv-nes), 
or (luality tif being exdnsive _ ^ 

Exclusivisni (eks-kliYsiv-imJ, «. Act or 
practice of excltnling or of being exclusive; 
exetiisiveness. 

Exclusory (eks-khVso-ii), a. Exclusive; ex- 
cluiling: able to exclude. 

Excoot t (i.!ks-kokt'),r.t. [L. excoquo, excoo- 
tum, to boil out— ar, out, and coquo, to 
boil. Akin cook] To boil; to produce by 
boiling. 

a<!lt and aug.ar, excocted by heat, .ore dissoh’Cd by 
cold anti moisture. Bacon, 

Excoctioat (eka-kok'.'ilioii), n. The act of 
excocting or boiling out. Bacon. 
Excogitate (clts-ko'jit-iit), v.t. pret. & pp. 
excogitated; ppr. excogitating. [L. excogito 
— e*, out, and cogito, to tliink.] To invent; 
to strike out by thinking; to contrive. ‘Ex- 
cogitate strange arts.’ Sterling. 

He must first e.rci),i^iiate liis matter, then choo.se his 
U'ord.s. B. jfonson. 

Excogitate (ek.s-ko']‘it-at), v.i. To cogitate; 
to endeavour to And out or e.xhauat a sub- 
ject by thinking. Bacon. 

Excogitation (cks-ko'jit-a"shon), n. Inven- 
tion; contrivance; the act of devising In the 
thoughts. 

Tlxe labour of excojsitation is top violent to last long. 

^oknsan. 

Excommuuet (eks-kom-mun'), 'c.t. To ex- 
clude from communion, fellowship, or par- 
ticipiition; to exoommmiicate. 

Poets . , . were cxcommnned Plato’s comraonwealth. 

GayMi. 

ExconinninicaWe (eks-kora-miVni-ka-bl), a. 
[See Ii:xcoit,MUNi(iATE.] Liable or deserving 
to be excoinniimicated; that may give rise 
to excommunication. ‘VVliat offences are 
exetm muiiinabk. ’ Keble. 

Excornmnnicant (eks-kom-muTii-kant), n. 
One who has been excommunicated. 
Excomiminicate (eks-kom-mu'ni-kat), v.t. 
prot. dr pp. excommunicated; ppr. excorn- 
innniaatiivj. [L. ex, out, and comrnuniao, 
comhiunicatum, to communicate, from corn- 
mum's, common.] 1. Jioalcs. to expel from 
communion; to eject from the communion 
of the Church by an ecclesiastical sentence, 
and deprive of spiritual advantages; as, to cx- 
communicate notorious offenders. Hence— 

2. To expel from any association and de- 
prive of tlie privileges of membership.— 
a. t To prohibit on pain of excommunication. 

■ Martin the Fifth . . . was the first tltat excommn- 
wtVaferf the reading of heretical book.s. Milton. 

Excommunicate (eks-kom-mii'ni-kat), n. 

3. One who is excommunicated.— 2. One cut 
off from any privilege. ‘ Toor excommuni- 
cate fyom !dl the joyes of love. ’ Careio. 

Excommtmicate (eks-kom-mu'ni-kat), a. 
Cut oif from communion; excommunicated. 
Thou shalt stand cursed :in6. excornmunicaU: 

And blessed shall he be, tliat doth revolt 
From his allegfiance to an heretic. Sha^.:. 

Excomiminication (eks-kom -mu'ni-ka"- 
ahoji), n. The act of excommunicating or 
oj'eoting; specifically, the act of ejecting 
from a church; expulsion from the com- 
munion of a church, and deprivation of its 
rights, ^privileges, and advantages ; an ec- 
clesiastical penalty or punishment inflicted 
on offenders. E-xcommunication is an ec- 
clesiastical interdict of two kinds, the lesser 
and the prerefer; the lesser excommimica- 
tion is a temporary separation of the offender 
: from, the Church, or suspension of his right 
to partake of the sacraments of the Church; 
tho fifreater is an absolute separation and 
exclusion of the offender from the Church 
and all its rights and privileges, as well as 
all communication with the faithful. 
Excommunicator (eks-kom-mu'ni-kat-fir), 
vb One who excommunicates. 
Excommunicatory (eks-kom-mii'ni-ka-to- 
ri>, a. Relating to or causing excommuni- 
cation. 

Excommunion (ek s-kom-mhn'yon), n. E,x- 
coinmunication. 

Excmnmtmwi is the utmost of spiritual judicature. 

Milton,. ■ 

Ex concesso (eks kon-ses'so). [L.] Erom 
that which is conceded. 

Excoriable (eks-ko'ri-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being excoriated or flayed; that may be rub- 
bed or stripped off. 

Such coverings as are excoriahk, Sir T. Brawite. 

Excoriate (eks-ko'ri-at), v.t. prat. & pp. ex- 
: eorkited; pgv.: excoriating. [L. L. exemio—'L. 
ex, and ooriwn, Gr. elwrion, skin, hide.] To 
flay; to strip: or wear oif the skin of; to 
abrade; to gall; to break and remove the 
cuticle of in : any manner, as by rubbing, 


heating, or by the action of acrid sub- 
stances. 

Excoriation (eks-kryri-a"shon), n. 1. The 
act of flaying, or the operation of wearing 
off tlie skin or cuticle; a galling; abrasion; 
the state of being galled or stripped of skin. 
2.t The act of striijping of posses.sions; spo- 
liation; robbery. ‘A pitiful excoriation of 
tlie poorer sort.’ Howell. 

Excorticate (eks-koriti-lcat), v.t. [L. ex, 
jiriv., and cortex, cortieis, the bark.] To 
.strip of the bark or rind. 

Exeortication (eks-kor'ti-ka"shon), n. The 
act of stripping off bark. 

Excreable t (eks'kre-a-bl), a. [L. excreabilis, 
Bee BxoiiEATE.] That may be discharged by 
spitting-. 

Excreably (eks'kre-a-hli), adv. In a manner 
so as to be ejected. MUton. 

Excreate t (eks'ki’e-at), v. t. pret. & pp. cx- 
created; ppr. excreating. [L. excreo, excre- 
atum — ea'.out, and screo, to hawk, to hem.] 
To spit out; to discliai'ge fi’oin the throat 
by hawking and spitting. 

Excreation (eks-kre-a'shon), n. Act of 
spitting out. 

Excrement (eks'ki’e-ment), n. [L, excre- 
mentuni, from axcerno, cxcretmn, to sift 
out, to separate —em, out, and cenio, to 
separate, to sift. See DiscEKX.] Matter 
excreted and ejected; that which is dis- 
charged from the animal body after diges- 
tion; alvbie discharges. 

The earth’s a thief, 

That feeds and breeds by a CQmposture stolen 
From general excrement. Shak 

Excrement (eks'kre-meut), n. [L. exaresco, 
excretum, to grow out or forth.] AnythiiiL 
growing out of the body, as hair, nails, 
feathers, &o. [Rare.] 

Why is time such a niggard of his hair, being, as it 
is, so plentiful an excrement? Skak. 

Excremental (eks-kre-ment'al), a. Per. 
taining to or of the nature of excrement; 
excreted or ejected by the natural passages 
of the body; resembling excrements. 
Excrementitial, Excrementitious (eks'- 
kre-raen-ti"shal, eks'kre-nien-ti"shus), a. 
Pertaining to excrement; containing excre- 
ment; consisting of matter excreted or pro- 
per to he excreted from the animal body. 
Excrescence, Excrescency (eks-kres'sens, 
eks-kres'sen-si), n, [I'r. excrescence; LiL. 
excrescentia, from L. excrescens, pp. of e.r- 
creseo, to grow out— ai:, out, and cresco, to 
grow.] 1. An excrescent appendage, as a 
wart or tixbercle; anything which grows 
unnaturally, and without use, out of some- 
thing else; hence, a troublesome superflu- 
ity. 

An excrescence and not a living part of poetry. 

Dryd€7i, 

2.t Big. an extravagant or excessive out- 
break. ‘ Hxerescenees ot joy.’ Jer. Taglor. 
Excrescent (eks -ki’es' sent), a. [See Bx- 
CEESOENCE. ] Gi'owii'ig out of Something else 
in a preternatural manner; superfluous, as 
a wart or tumour. 

E,\-punge the whole or lop the excrescent parts. 

Excrete (eks-kret'), v.t. pret. and pp. ex- 
creted; ppr. excreting. [L. exeerno, excre- 
tum. See Excrement.] To separate and 
throw off; to discharge; as, to excrete urine. 
Excretine (eks’kre-tin), n. An organic sub- 
stance procured from the excrements of 
man and the lower animals in the healthy 
condition. It possesses an alkaline reac- 
tion. 

Excretion (eks-kre'shon), n. [L. exaretio, 
from exeerno, to sepax'ate. See Excrement,] 

1. A separation of some fluid from the blood 
by means of the glands; a throwing off or 
discharge of animal fluids from the body.— 

2. That which is exci’eted; anything thrown 
off from the system; excrement. 

Excretive (eks'kre-tiv), «. Having the power 
of separating and ejecting fluid matter from 
the body. ‘Excretive faculty.’ Harvey. 
Excretory (eks'kre-to-ri), a. Having the 
quality of exci’eting or tlu’owing off excre- 
mentitious matter; as, excretoi-y ducts. 
Excretory (eks'kre-to-ri), w. In anat. a 
little duct or vessel destined to receive 
secreted fluids and to excrete them; also, a 
secretory vessel. 

Excniciable (eks-krb'shi-a-hl), a. Liable 
to toi’ment. 

Excmciate (eks-kro'shi-at), v.t. pi’et. & pp. 
excruciated; ppr. excrudating. [L. cxcni- 
oio, exdruciatum — ex, and cnnicio, to tor- 
ment, from ct’ux, a cross.] To torture; to 
torment; to Inflict most severe pain on; as, 
to excruciate the heai-t or the body. 


Excruciate t (eks-kro'.shi-at), a. Excrtici- 
ated. 

And here my heart long time excruciate. 

Among the leaves I rested all that night. Chapman. 

Excruciating (eks-kro'shi-at-ing), p. and a. 
E.xtremely painful; distressing; torturing- 
tormenting. ‘ Those gnawing and exeni- 
dating tows..' Bentley. 

Excruciatingly (eks-kro'shi-at-ing-li), adv 
In an excruciating manner. 

Excruciation (eks-kro'shi-tV'shon), n. The 
act of excruciating or inflicting extreme 
pain, or the state of being excruciated; tor- 
ture; extreme pain; vexation. 

Excubation t (eks-ku-ba'shon), n. [L. excu- 
hatio, from exciibo, to lie out of doors, to 
lie out on guard, to keep watch— c*, out’ of, 
and cvbo, to lie down.] The act of notch- 
ing all night. 

ExcuMtorium (eks-ku'bi-t6"ri-um), n. In 
arch, a gallery in a church where puldic 
watch was kept at night on the eve of some 



Excubitorium or ■Watcliing-loft, St, Albans. 

festival, and from wliich the great slmnes 
were observed. The watching-loft of St. 
Albans is a beautiful structure of wood; at 
Lichfield the extnibitoiium is a gallery over 
the door of the sacristy. 

Excudit (eks-lcfi'dit). [Sd pers. sing, of the 
pret. of L. exaudo~ex, out, and cudo, to 
strike.] Lit. he engraved it: a word ap- 
pended to the foot of an engraving, pre- 
ceded by the name of the artist; as. Strange 
excudit. 

Exculpable (eks-kuTpa-bl), a. That may be 
exculjjated. 

Exculpate (eks-kul'pat), v.t. pret. ifepp. ex- 
culpated; ppr. exculpating. [L.L. exculpo, 
exculpatuni—L. ex, and culqio, culpatum, 
to blame, to find fault with, irom cidpa, a 
crime, a fault.] 1. To clear by words from 
a chai’ge or imputation of fault or guilt; to 
vindicate from a charge of fault or crime. 

He exculpated himself from being the authar of the 
heroic epistle. W. Mason. 

2. To relieve of or free from iffame; to re- 
gard as innocent. 

I exculpate liim further for his writing against me 
to Palestine in so hostile a spirit, for men liad ru- 
moured I liad levied my army not against the Holy- 
Land, but to invade the Papal States. Mibnan, 
SVN. To exonerate, absolve, excuse, justify. 
Exculpation (eks-knl-pa'shon), n. The act 
of vindicating from a chai'ge of fault or 
crime; excuse. 

These robbers were men who might have made 
out a strong case in exculpatioit of tliemselves. 

Southey. 

—Letters of exculpation, in Scots law, n 
warrant granted at the suit of the panel or 
defender in a criminal prosecution for citing 
and compelling the attendance of witnesses, , 
in proof eitlier of Ms defences against the 
libel or of his objections against any of 
the jury or witnesses, or in support of what- : 
ever else may tend to his exculpation. 
Exculpatory (eks-kuTpa-to-ri), a. Able to 
clear from the charge of fault or guilt; ex- 
cusing; containing excusatory evidence. 
Excurt (eks-keri), v.i. [L. exeurro—ex, out, 
and c-iMTo, to run.] To go beyond proper : 
limits; to run to an extreme. 

His disease was an asthma, oft excurring: to an 
orthopnoeia. Harvey. 


Eate, filr, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, notj ino-ve; tube, tub, b-till; oil, pound; ii. Sc. alntne; y,Bo.tcy. 




EX<?URKEXT 


£xcurrent (oi-a-ku'rait), a. (/-. fiycurn u.-', 

f xcnyrt'i^iii^. MU', "f rri'urru. Si-e hXcCR. i 

(rt)itVuJfL‘tinj? «r ruiininK bt'yiinii the 
< <ir piiiut i.f iUi.vthiiia'. as wh«u fhe raid- 
rili (if a k'.'tf iimji'ctii idiyonil the apex, i»r 
wiieu tlu' ii imk ia < ontinuad to tliu very top 
i4 die tree. i A term applied to that mode 
of rniidflcatioii in which the axi.a remains 
fihvavrf in the \-entre, all the cither parts 
re'4nlarly iUi-posed around it, aa in 
fiaur, Jidi'H. 

IXClirse U’ka-lcrr.-.'l, v.t. |L. excwro, exeur- 
Hiiii .See llxeiiR.]. To pas.s or journey 

tiiioiie-h. HiiUiiiii. 

ExGUrse {eks-kers'). v.i. To make an excnr- 

Mon 

Excursion teks-ker'shon), n. [Kr., L.exnnrsia, 
from ( xpny, IK See Fx('i;r..] 1 Act of rummig 
out or forth; an e.xpeditioir, hence, doviatiori 
froiii a lixfd <jr usual course; jirogres-sion 
hi yoiiil liAeil or usual limits. 

.S(i" ill ti.'.- r.imib' 'Jirirt f’.v.io-jtoo tries. .Pi’/e. 
Til- L '.uous of til. .e 1 Ilf the seasons into 

ho extremes ot he;it and cold are veiy obscure. 

ArimthK'it. 

t. liigri'e.iion; a waudering from a subject 
or main design. 

! am not in a scribbling mood, and shrill there* 
fiiro iii.ikc no u/stun r. 0.ntiffr. 

a A journey; sptieittoally, a journey, whether 
on foot or by cimveyance, to .some point, for 


pleasure or health, with the view* of I'cturn, 
ExCurBiOn (eks-ker'sshou), v.i. To make an 


L'xcm'Rioii; to travel. [Rare.] 

■yesterday 1 excurswitcd tiventy miles; to-day I 
write a I'e-.v letters. Lamb. 

Excursionist feks-ker'shon-ist), n. 1. One 
who makes an excursion; specifically, one 
who tiMvel.-i by an c.\'cur.sion-tr!:iiii.— 2. One 
who professionally provides the public with 
facilities for making e.xenri3iori.s ; as, Mr. 
Cooke, the excumoinst. 
Excursionizeieks-ker'shon-iz),®.*. To make 
an e.xeiu'Rifm; to take part in an excursion. 
Excursiou-tieket (eks-kei’"shon-tik-et), m. 
A ticket for an excmaloii by i-ailway or 
other means, 

Excur.sion-train (eks-kerthon-tran), w. A 
railwtiy train specially put on for carrying 
piisspiigers on a pleasure trip for a certain 
di.stance and at a les.s fare for the double 
journey than in the case of ordinary trains. 
Excursiite (ck.s-lfbr'siv), a. Given to making 
excmrtons ; rambling; wandering; deviat- 
ing; hence, onterpiiBing; exploring; as, an 
Wtovirc fancy or imagination. ‘Excursive 
under.standings.’ J. Taylor. 

Excursively (eks-k('‘i''siv-li), aHv. In a wan- 
tiering wanner. ‘Animals which feed em- 
cursmiy.’ Boswell. 

Excursiveiiess (ek.s-k6i’'siv-nes), n. The 
<;ondition or character of being given to 
make excursions; a disposition to ramble or 
wander; enterprising character. 

Excursus (eks-ker'Riis), n. [L., a sally, a 
digre-ssion— -fi.i;, out of, .and ourro, cursum, 
to'run.] A dissertation or digression ap- 
pended to a W'ork, as an edition of some 
classic, and containing a more full exposi- 
tion of .some important point or topic than 
could be given in the notes to the text. 
Excusable (cks-km/a-bl), a. [See BxensE.] 

1. That may be excused; pardonable; as, 
tlie man is excusable.— 2. Admitting of ex- 
cuse, justilication, or palliation; as, an ex- 
cmcMe action. 


Befon'j the Gospel inipenitency was much more 
■ exaisa^j/e, because men were ignorant. Tzlloison. 




Excusableness (cks-lnlz'a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being e.xcusable; pardonableness; 
the quality of admitting of excuse. 
Excusably (f.‘ks-ku2'a-bli),adi). Pardonably; 
justiliably; reasonably. 

Whymaynot I evtowmaf}' agree with St. Chrysostom? 

Bar7‘07v. 

ExcusatiOJl i (cks-kuz-a'shon), n. Excuse; 
apology. ‘ Prefaces and excxtsatimis. ’ Baoon. 
Excusator (ck,s-kuz'at-er), n. One who 
3nake,s or is authorized to make an excuse 
or carry an apology. 

Excusatory (cks-kuz'a-to-ri), a. Making 
excuse; containing excuse or apology; apo- 
logetical; as, an excusatory plea. 

Excuse (ek.s-kuz'), v.t. pret. & pp. excused; 
ppr. exousiwj. |L. exouso—ex, out of, from, 
and aausor, to plead, from causa, a cause, a 
suit, a process.] 1. To form an excuse or 
apology for ; to free from accusation or the 
imputation of fault or blame; to exculpate; 
to absolve; to Justify. 

A man’s persuasion that a thing is duty will not ex- 
, rwi? him from guilt in practising it if really and in- 
deed it be .against God’s law. Abp. Sharp. 

Their thoughts the nieamvhile accusing or else 
ditnrOTig one another. Rom. ii. 15. 


EXECUTIOff 


j Witlt necessity. 

Tile tyrant’s pica, e.xcHsai his deviiisii deeds. 

Milton, 

2. To pardon, as a fault; to forgive entirely, 
or to admit to be little censurable, and to 
overloolt; as, wo excuse a fault which ad- 
mits of .apology or extenuation. 

I must excuse what cannot be anieuded. Shah. 

3. T’o free from an obligation or duty; t«;> re- 
lease by favour. 

I pray thee have me excused. Luke xiv. ig. 

4. To remit; not to exact: as, to excuse a 
forfeiture.— 5. To regard with indnlgence; 
to pardon; to overlook; to admit aii apo- 
logy for. 

Jdxcuse some courtly strains. Pope. 

6. To tlii’ow off an imputation by apology or 
defence; to ask pardon or indulgence for. 

Tliink you that we excuse ourselves to you? 

2 Cor, xii. tg. 

[This word sometimes takes two aceiisa- 
tives; as, he would not excuse him the delit.] 
Excuse (eks-kus'), 71 . 1. The act of excusing 
or apologizing, justifying, exculpating, and 
tlie like. ‘ Pleading so wisely in excuse of 
it.’ Shale.— 2. A ideaoffered in extenuation 
of a fault or irregular deportment; apology; 
as, the debtor makes excuses for delay of 
payment. 

An excuse is worse and more terrible than a lie; 
for an excuse is a lie guarded. Pope. 

.T That which excuses; that which extenu- 
ates or justifies a fault. 

It hath tlie excuse of youtli. ShaA', 

Excuseless (eks-kua'le.s), a. Having no ex- 
cuse_; incapable of being excused; such as to 
admit of no excuse or apology. 
Excusementt (eks-kiiz nmny, n. Excuse. 
Gower. 

Ixcuser (eks-kuz'er), ti. l. One who offers 
excuses or pleads for another. —2. One w'ho 
exouse.s or forgives another. 

Excuss (eks-kus'), v.t. [L. excutio, excus- 
sum—ex, out of, and quatio, quassum, to 
shake.] 1. To shake off or out; to get rid of. 

‘ To excuss the notions of a Deity out of tlielr 
minds.’ 8tiUmgjleet.—2. To discuss; to un- 
fold; to decipher. 

To take some pains in exensstnj; some old docu- 
ments. Br. 

3. To seize and detain by law, as goods. 
Excussion (eks-ku'shon), n. 1. The act of 
excussing, discussing, unfolding, or deci- 
phering; discussion. Bacon.— 2. A seizing 
by law. 

Exeat (oks'e-at). [L. ,let (Iiim) depart. ] 1. leave 
of absence given to a student in the Eng- 
lish universities. — 2. An ecclesiastical tenn 
for the permission granted by a bishop to a 
priest to go out of his diocese, 
feeci'able (ek'se-kra-bl), a. [X. execrabilis. 
See Exece-ATE.] Deserving to be cursed; 
very hateful; detestable; abominable; as, an 
execrable wretch. 

Whence and what art thou, execrab/e shape? 

Milton, 

Syn. Detestable, abominable, accursed. 
Execrableness (ek'se-kra-bl-ne,s), ?i. State 
of being execrable. [Hare. ] 

Execrably (ek'se-kra-bli), adv. In a manner 
deserving of execration; cursedly; detest- 
ably. 

Execrate (ek'se-krat), v.t. pret. & pp. exe- 
ci'ated; ppr. execrating. [I’r. exScrer, from 
.X. exocror~ex, and sacro, from sacer, con- 
secrated or dedicated to a deity, accursed. 
See Saceed.] 1. 'To cur.se; to denounce evil 
against, or to imprecate evil on; hence, to 
detest utterly; to abhor; to abominate. 
‘They . . . execrate their lot.’ Cmaper.— 
2.t To bring curses upon; to render hateful. 

As if mere plebeian noise were enough to execrate 
anything as devilish. Ifrr. Taylor. 

Execration (ek-se-kra'shon), u. 1. The act 
of cursing; a curse pronounced; imprecation 
of evil; utter detestation expressed. 

Cease, gentle queen, these execrations. Shah. 

2. The Object execrated; a thing held in 
abomination. ‘ They shall be an execration 
and an astonishment, and a curse, and a re- 
proach.’ Jer. xliv. 12. 

Execratory (ek'se-ki'a-to-ri), ti. A foi’nnilary 
of execration. 

Exeett (ek-sektO, '».t. [L. execo, for cxseco— 
ex, out, and seao, to cut. ] To cut off or out; 
to cut away. 

Exectiont (ek-sek'shon), n. A cutting off or 
out 

Executable (ek-sS-kut'a-bl), a. That may 
be executed. 

The -whole project is set down as executable at 
eight millions. Ediii. Rev. 

Executant (egz-ek'u-tant), ?i. One who exe- 


cuti.'.-i or po’fonns; .a pcrfornior. ‘Great 
executmit.s on the organ.’ JJe (Juimey. 

! Execute (fkV.d-kut), v.t. pret. ttj»p. t-xccvti'd; 
ppr. executing. [I'T. exiicuier; L. exsequor, 
exsecutiis, to' follow to tlie end— e-T,* anti 
sequor, to follow. See SEpUESCE.] 1. 'To 
follow out or through to the end ; to per- 
form; to do; to eife’et; to carry into com- 
plete effect; to complete: to tlnisli; as, to 
execute a purpose, a plan, design, or scheme. 

Spirits ... in wliat slinpe they choose, 

Dilated or condensed, brisflit or obscure. 

Can execute their airy purposes. M iltan . 

2. To carry into effect; to give effect to; to 
put in force; as, to execute l.aw or justice; 
to execute a writ.— 3. 'To perform; to inflict; 
as, to execute juilgrnent or vengeance.— 4. 'To 
perform judgment or sentence on; to inllict 
capital punishment on; to put to death; ms, 
to execute a traitor. —5. t To put to death; 
to kill. 

Tilt; trencherous Falstolfe wounds my peace, 

Wliom with my bare fists I would execute. Shah. 

0. To complete, .as a legal instrument; to 
perform what is required to give validity to, 
as a writing, as liy .signing and sealing; as, 
to execute a deed or lease. — 7. In nmsie, to 
perform, .‘is a piece of music, especially a 
difficult one, on an instrument or with tlie 
vmice; as, sheca-ein/farf tlie I'iiece beautifully; 
SVN. 'To accomplish, effect, fulfil, aoMeve, 
consumm.'ite, finisli, complete. 

Execute (ek'se-kut), v.i. 1. To perform ,‘in 
office or duty; to act a part; to produce an 
effect.— 2. To perform a piece of music, espe- 
cially a difficult or rapid piece. 

Executed (ek'.se-kat-ed), p. and a. Uoiio; 
performed;accomplished;ciUTiedinto effect; 
pnt to death.— ii'aiecided cmisidcration, in 
km, a consideration which is executed 
before the promise upon wliich it is founded 
is made, as where A bails a man’s servant, 
and the master afterwards promises to in- 
demnify A; but if a man promise to indem- 
nify A, in the event of Ms bailing bis ser- 
vant, the consideration is tlien executory.— 
Executed estates, estates in possessioii. — 
Exemted trust, such a trust as that where an 
estate is conveyed to the use of A and his 
heirs, witli a simple declaration of the trust 
for B and his heirs, or the heirs of his body. 
It is said to be executed, because no further 
act is neces.sary to be done by tlie trustee to 
raise and give effect to it, and because there 
is no ground for the intorfereiu-e of a court 
of equity to affix a meaning to the words 
declaratory of the trust, ivdiich they do not 
le, gaily import.— iJA’firMfed use, the first use 
ill a conveyance upon which the .statute of 
uses operates hy bringing the possession to 
it, the combination of which— that is, the 
use and the possession— formed the legal 
estate, and thus the statute is said to exe- 
cute the U.S6. 

EXeCttter (ek'se-kut-dr), n. <')mi who per- 
fonns or carries into effect. .Sec Iv.XE- 
oni'OB. 

Execution (ek-se-ku'shon), -n. 1 . The act of 
executing; the .act of completing or accom- 
plishing; performance. 

The excellence of tlie subject contributed much to 
the happiness of the execution. Dryden. 

2. In law, (a) the caiTying into effect a sen- 
tence or judgment of court; the last act of 
the law in completing the process by which 
jiistioe is to be done, hy which the posses- 
sion of land or debt, damages or co.ste, is 
obtained, (b) The ingtrument, warrant, 
or official order hy which an officer is em- 
powered to carry a judgment into effect. 
An execution issues from the clerk of a 
court, and is levied by a sheriff, his deputy, 
or a constable, on the estate, goods, or body : 
of the debtor, (e) The act of signing and 
se.iling a legal instrument, or giving it the 
forms required to render it .a valbl act; as, 
the execution of a deed.— S. The last act of 
the law in the punishment of criniimils; 
capital punishment; death inflicted accord- 
ing to the forms of law. —4. Destruoti ve effect; 
destruction; violence; generally iifter do; 
as, every shot did execution. ‘ To do some 
fatal eirecwfio?!.’ Shak. 


When the tongue is the weapon, a man m.ny strike 
where lie cannot reach, .md aword shall da executiou 
both further and deeper tlian the raiglitiest blow. 

Soziih, 

5. In the fine arts, the mode of producing' a 
painting, sculpture, &e., and the dexterity 
with which it is accomplished; the maiiipu- 
laMoii peculiar to each particular artist; the 
mechanical means of bringing out the 
desired effect,— 6. In mmie, performance; 
facility of voice or fingers in rendering intri- 


oh, cAain; eh. Sc. lock; 





KXiaCTJTIOI^ER 


cute movements und introduciu!^ <ail the 
j!i£,'her requisites, as iiitouation, taste, .yraee, 
feeliiK, and exiiression. — 7. t ihe net of 
Biu-ldn? a town. Di’nii. d- Fl—Jl.waiitwn 
by a mcHsenmr-at-anm or other officer off 
the km, in Seats (aw, an attestation under 
the Iwnii ot tfiB messons'er or other olftcer 
that lie has siven the citation or executed 
tlie dilis’enee, in terms of his warrant for so 
doiiia’. iSiK-ii executions nurst be suhsurihed 
by tlie executor and witnesses. 

Executioner (ek-se-k-ii'slion-er), n 1. One 
wiio exeente.s or carries into eftect; especi- 
ullv, one who carries into eifect a judgment 
of 'deatli; one who intiicts a capital punish- 
ment in pursuance of a legal warrant. 

Ill tliin case every man Imtli a riglit to punish the 
olTeniier, and be cxecniiaji^r of the iatv of nature. 

jLor/:t\ 

Is not the cau,ser of the tiniele.ss deaths . . . 

As blameful as the execiitiomr i Shak, 

a The instrument by which anything is per- 
formed. 

All alonsf 

The walls, abominahie ornain'ents! 

Are tools of wrath, .anvils of torments huiiE, 

l^ell exemtiancrs of foul intents. Crashciw. 

Executive (egz-ekTit-iv), a. Having the 
quality of executing or performing ; designed | 
or fitted for execution or carryinginto effect; 
0 ,%, execMtive power or autlinrity; nxiexem' 
tim officer. Hence, in government, ecaeeu- 
tive is used in distinction from legislative 
: and judicial. The body that deliberates 
and enacts laws is legulative; the body that 
judges or applies the laws to particular 
cases is liulicial; the liody or person wlio 
carries the laws into effect, or .superintends 
the enforcement of them, is executiw. 
Executive (egz-ek'fit-iv), n. The oflicer, 
wliether king, president, or other chief 
maRfstrate, who superintends the execution 
of the laws; the penson or persons who ad- 
minister the government; executive power 
or authority in government. 

Executively (egz-ek'ut-iv-li), adv. In the 
way of e.\'ecuting' or performing. 

Executor (in sense.s 1 and 2 prou. ek'se-kut- 
6r; in sense 8, egz-ek'ut-6r), n. 1. One who 
executes or perfonns; .a doer, ‘ Sucli base- 
nesslnad never like examtor.’ ShaJc.~Z\ An 
- executioner. 

The sad-eyed justice with his surly hum. 

Delivering o'er to exictitors pale 
' .The lazy, yawning drone. Shaft. 

3. The person appointed by a testator to 
execute his will or to see it carried into 
eKeat— Executor .de son tort, one who, with- 
out .authority, intermeddles with the goods 
of a deceased person, by which he subjects 
himself to the trouble of executonship with- 
out the profits or advantages.— 
creditor, in Scots laio, a creditor who, when 
tile executor-nominate and the other e.xecu- 
tors legally entitled to expede confirmation, 
have declined to confirm, obtains, in virtue of 
a liquld ground of debt, confirmation, to the 
. extent of administrating a,s much of the 
estate as is sufficient to pay his debt.— Ha- 
eeutor dative, in Scots law, an e.xecutor ap- 
pointed by the court, equivalent to adminis- 
trator in Miiglaml— Executor noininatc, an 
executor appointed by the will of the tes- 
tator. ^ 

Executorial (egz-ek'u-to"ri-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to an executor; executive. 

Executorship ( egz-ek'u-ter-ship ), n. The 
office of an executor. 

Executory (egz-ek'u-to-ri), a. l. Performing 
, official duties; falling or fitted to be carried 
into effect; executive. ‘Executory imii judi- 
cial magistracy.'. Btwtcs. ‘The executory 
duties of governraeut.’: Burke.—d. In laic, 
v to be executed or carried Into effect in 
:. future; to take effect on a future eontin- 
; gency; as, an excoiitoi-y devise or remainder, 
■—Executory consideration. Sea Executed 
Gonsideration under ESEOUTED. — JErecM- 
itory devise, a gift of a future interest by will. 
—Execictory estates, interests which depend 
for their enjoyment upon some subsequent 
■ event or contingency.— ESrcc-utory remain- 
der, & contingent remainder.— i’accuforp 
. a trust which requires an ulterior act 
::tO:raise and perfect it, as the trusts declai’cd 
: by those wills which are merely directory of 
. asubsequent conveyance.— E’irecwforp uses, 
.springing uses. See Use. 

Executour,! n. An executioner. Chaucer . 
Exeeutrice,t ». A female executioner. 
Executrix, Executresg (egz-ek'u-triks, egz- 
: .eku-tres), m : A female executor; a woman 
.^appomtedf.by a testator to execute his will. 
Executry (egz-ek'u-tri), n. In ScoU law, ‘ 
the general name given to the whole mov- j 
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! aide estate and effects of a defunct (with the 
i exception only of heirship niovablos), being 
I the pro])er subject of the executor’s admin- 
1 i.stration. 

1 Exedra, Bxhedra (egz-edTa, egz-hed'ra), n. 
j Gr. ex, and hodra, ii seat.] In ane. arch. 
an apartment iirovided with seats for the 
purpose either of repose or of conversation. 
Tile form of the exedra was arbitrary; 
exedra-s were open to the sun and air, and 
were appended to the portico. The term Is 
also applied to an apse, a recess or large 
niche in x wall, and sometimes to a porch 
or chapel projecting from a large building. 
Exegesis (eks-e-je'sis), n. [Qr. exegesis, from 
exeyoumai, to cxqilain— c-r, and hegeomai, 
to lead, to guiilo, from ago, to lead.] 1. The 
exposition or interpretation of any literary 
I production, but more particularly the ex- 
posi ti on or in terpretatiou of , Scripture; some- 
times applied to the .science which lays down 
the principles of the art of sacred interpreta- 
tion; more properly called oxegeties or her- 
meneutics.— -2. A discourse intended to ex- 
plain or illustrate a subject; the name given 
to one of the exercises prescribed to students 
of theology in the Scotch universities, and 
also to students when on their trials before, 
presbyteries in order to their being licensed 
or ordained.— 3. t In uMth. the process for 
finding the root of an equation. 

Exegete (eks'e-jet), n. [Er. exeghte; Hr. 
exiigetes, from exegemnai. See EXEGESES,] 
One skilled in exegesis. 

Exegetic, Esegetical (eks-e-jet'ik, eks-e- 
jetTk-al), a. lEr. exegetiquo; Or. exegetilros, 
explanatory, from exegemnai. See Exe- 
GR.sis.] Rxplanatory; tending to illustrate 
f)r unfold; expository. — Exegetical theology, 
that In'ancli of theological learning which 
deals with the interpi-etation of tlie Scrip- 
tures and the subjects therewith connected. 
Called also Excgeiics. 

Exegetically (eks-e-jet'ik-al-li), adv. By 
way of explanation. 

Exegeties (oks-e-jetTks), n. I. The science 
winch lays down the jirinciples of the art of 
scriptural interpretation; hermeneutics. — 

2. Exegetical theology (which see under Ex- 
EGE'XTC). 

Exegetist (eks-e-je'tist), n. One who is 
skilled in exegetical theology; an exegete. 
Exemtaryonate (eks-eniTni-on-at), a. In 
hot. an epithet applied to cryptogams in 
consequence of their spores not containing 
an embryo like the seeds of phienogams. 
Exemplar (egz-em'pl6r), n. fL. See E.x- 
AMi'LE.] A model, original, or pattern to 
be copied or imitated ; tlie idea or image of 
a thing formed in the mind, as of an artist; 
the ideal model which he attempts to imi- 
tate. 

He wlio has learned the duty which he owes 
To friends and country, ami to pardon foes . . . 
Such is the man tlie poet sliould rehearse, 

As joint exemplar of his life and verse. Byron. 

The idea and exemplar of the world was first in 
God. Sir IV. Raleigh. 

Exemplar t (egz-em'pl6r), a. Exemplary. 

The exemplar piety of the father of a family. 

yer, Tavlor, I 

Exemplarily (egz/em-pla-ri-li), adm. ' i. In I 
a manner to deserve imitation; in a worthy 
or excellent manner. 

She is e.xemplarily loyal. Howell. 

2. In a manner that may warn others by 
way of terror; in such a manner that others 
may he cautioned to avoid an evil; by way 
of example. 

Some he punished exemplarily in tliis world. 

Hakewill, 

Exemplariness (effx'em-pla-ri-neB), n. The 
state or quality of being exemplary. 
Exemplarity t (egz-em-pla'ri-tl), n. Exem- 
plariness, ‘The exemplarity of Christ’s 
life.’ Sharp. 

Exemplary ( egz ' em - pla - ri ), a. [From ea:- 
emplar.] 1. Serving for a pattern or model 
for imitation; worthy of imitation. 

The archbishops and liishop.s have the government 
of the Church: ; . . their lives and doctrine ought to 
be exemplary. Bacon. 

2. Such as may servo for a warning to others; 
such as may deter from crimes or vices; as, 
exemplary punishment. 

Had the tunnilts been repressed by exejnptary 
justice, I had obtained all that I cle.signed. 

Eilton Basilihe. 

3. Such as may attract notice and imitation. 
When any duty is fallen under a general disuse 

and neglect . . . the most visible and exemplary 
penornmiice is required. Dr. y. Rogers. | 

4. t Tllustratiug, as the proof of a thing; i 
explanatory. . 

/Trrwyi/no' is die coat of George Vinier,s, Duke of 
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Buckingham ; five .scallop-sliells on a plain cross 
speaking his predece.ssors' valour in the iinly war. * 
— , . . , Enller. 

Exemplary t (egz'em-pla-n), n. An ex- 
ample ; a pattern ; a copy, as of a book or 
writing. limine. 

Whereof doth it come tliat the exemplaries and 
copies of many books do vary but by such iiieansj 
Hunliitg of Purgatory, 1561, 

Exemplifiable (egz-enTpli-fi-a-Id), a. That 
may be exemplified. 

Exemplification (egz-em'pli-fi-ka"shon), n 

1. The act of exemplifying; a .showing or 
illustrating by example.— 2( 'That whieli ex- 
emplifies; a copy; a transcript; an attested 
copy; an attested copy or transcript, under 
seal, of a record. 

An ambassador of Scotland demanded an c.vempli. 
Jlcation of the articles of peace. Sir f. Haymard. 

Exemplifier (egz-em'pli-fi-er), n. One that 
exemplifies. 

Exemplify (egz-em'pli-fi), v.t. pret, & pp. 
exempliffled; ppi-. ezevipliff'ying. [L.L. cx- 
emplifico, to exemplify — L. excrnplum, an 
example, and J’aeio, to make.] 1. To sliow 
or illustrate by example. 

He did but . . . e.eemplif}’ the principles in wliich 
he liacl been brouglic up. CoTP/er. 

2 . To copy; to transcribe ; to make an attested 
copy or ti’an.script of, under seal.— 3. To 
prove or show by an attested copy.— .j.f To. 
make an example of, as by punishing. 

He is a just and jealous God, not .sparing toftr- 
einpii/y and traduce his best servant.s, that tlieir blur 
and penalty might scare all. Daniel Rogers. 

Exempli gratia (egz-em'pli gra'shi-a). [L.] 
For the sake of example; Iiy way of example: 
usually abbreviated ex, gr. or e.g. 

Exempt (egz-emt'), v.t. [Fr. exempter; L, 
eximo, exeinptum, to take out, to remove - 
ex, out, and emo, to buy, to take.] To take 
out or from ; to free or permit to lie free 
from any charge, burden, restraint, duty, 
evil, or requisition, to which others are 
subject; to privilege; to grant inimimit.i ; 
to free or release; as, no man is exempted 
from pain and suffering. 

Certain abbeys claimed to be cxempied from the 
jurisdiction of their bisliops. Dr. R. Henry, 

Exempt (egz'emt), a. 1. Free from any 
service, charge, burden, tax, duty, requisi- 
tion, or evil of any kind to whieli others are 
subject; not subject; not liable to; not ■. 
coming within the pow'er or sway of; as, to 
be exempt from military duty, or from pain 
or fear; exempt from the jurisdiction of a 
lord or of a court. 

A nature true to the general attribittesofhumanitj', 
yet e.xempt in its colourless purity from tlie vulgariz- . 
mg taint of passion. Dr. Caird. 

2. Left out, omitted, or excluded; not in- 
cluded. 

His dreadful imprec.ation hear; 

'Tis laid on all, not any one exempt. 

Lee and Dryden, 

3. Eeleased; freed; free. 

Wiio would not wish from wealtli to be exempt, 

Since riches point to misery and contempt? S/uih. 

4. t Cut off; removed or remote. 

And this onr life, from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees," books in the running brooks. 

’ Shah. 

Exempt (egz'emt), n. 1. One who is ex- 
empted or freed from duty ; one not sub- 
ject.— 2. One of four officers of the yeomen 
of the royal guard, styled corporals in their 
commission; an exon. - 

Exemptible t (egz-emt'i-bl), a. Capable of 
being exempted; free; privileged. 
Exemption (o,gz-cm'sbon), n. l. The act 
of exempting ; the state of being exempt ; 
freedom from any service, charge, burden, ; 
tax, evil, or requisition, to which others 
are subject; immunity; privilege; as, exempt, 
tion from feudal servitude; exemption from 
pain, sorrow, or death. 

The Roman laws gave particular exemptions to 
sucli as built ships or traded in corn, Arlmthnot. 

2. Inthe iJ. Gath. Ch. a dispensation occasion- . 
ally granted by the pope to clergymen, and 
more rarely to laymen, to exempt them from , 
the authority of their ordinaries. 
Exemptitious t (egz-em-ti'shus), a. Capable 
of being exempted or taken out; separable. 

If motion tvere loose or exemptitiaus from matter, I 
could be convinced that it liad extension of its own. 

Dr. H. More. ■ - 

Exenceplialus (eks-en-sof'al-us), n. pi. 
Exencepliali(eks-en-s(jf'al-i). [Hr. es, with- 
out, and enkephalos, the hrain.] A class of j 
monsters or malformed beings in which the 
brain, less or more malformed, is exposed by 
the incompleteness of the cranium. 
Exenterate (egz-en'tfir-at), v. t. [L. exentero ■ 
—ex, and Gr. enteron, entrails.] To take out 
the bowels or entrails of; to embowel. [Rare.] 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her: 


pin^ pin; note, not, mSve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. abime; y. Sc. ley. 
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Bxenteratioii i> j-.yvh-iit. ,i. -.rh,.; 

U. t (.f tAinv; onl the tiowfl!. |K:u-c.l 
Eseqaatur i,ek--i--kwiiTt-r), w. iL., kt him 

f'l- iMiT.v out, 3d pi-r-i. mvj'. inva. 

('f {iMViii'it), to jilii'.'itie tii 

!ii.' cnEi f.r, (Eiit, thoroii^hlj,, iuid to 

hEUEEW.] 1. A writU.'nu't'o^'iiitioii oidi iieraoii 
iii the E'ii,iriiE't(.-r of ftEiiaiil or ronmien.-iiil 
a'4t'ut isatiLEl hy tlii- 4!'Vt‘ninient to wlii<.‘h 
!ie. is .-iE'ciVEiitL'd, iind ;uitliE)rij:in^' hint to 
i.KfVf iso li!.-, jioWf An anthoritath’G 

it l■■Ianiti(ln of iuiy oiheinl (iEtfUiuont; oliUiiul 
[■••I'liii ; lion to pE_'t'fiEriit some jiut. 

lit! ! . Iiiiii! iiiiftl bitt'.'i’.y of tht LDiidnct of tte 
i !i . 1-1 til. f '.t.i-ti V liicli rt..fi;‘ 5 i.ti to allov; tliu piibli- 

I .it'.E.i Eil‘lii . iml", vniimit the roy.il cwa 

Execillial ioi 4 e-C-'k\vi-:tl), n. [h- exi^qiiifdin, 
fiiiieira!, irotn file following of a 

coi'p.-e heyoml Die wtiHs, a fluiei'iil proeos- 
:don — tfj:,’ out of, and !ieijiuii\ to fi.inuvv. ] 

I I ittiiiihri- tf» fuuiJi'iils; f imcrcal. ‘ Exequial 
o.inifs.’ I’o-jK!. tltiire.J 

Exoqtiious (eks-i)'kwio,is), a. Of or liulongirig 
to eviifiuiiJS. [Kftre. J 
S'JI p.ire yjitr', elves to build tbe fmier.ol fiile; 

L;vy ynitr pale liancl's ti'i the excqiciour. lire, nrnytoit. 
Ezeciuy t,eks'e-kwi), n. pi. Esequies (eks'e- 


siiigiiliir.J 

Init's lu't fdiji'u't 

Thy noble Dul:e of I'letlfonl iatc tloceasseci, 

. . . But hi\i i’Xfy/iiuw fulfUluB Ui Rouen. 

Exercentt (eka-er'.sent), a. IL. exercens. iSee 
EXEUClSU. j E.yoi'idBiiig; prnctlsing; follow'- 
iiig, as a ciilliug or profes.sion. [Karo.] 
Exercisable (( 3 k.s'dr-s’iz-fi-bl), a. Tiiiitraay 
he exercised, used, employed, ore.xcrted. 
Exercise ( Cks'iir-sfe ), ?t. [I'i-. exeraice; L. 
fxcrcUium, e.xeroiso, from ^ exerceo, exur- 
cffKiii,, to employ, to exercise ; comiccteii 
generally witEli arcco, to restrain, in vdiicli 
view the primary meaning may be that of 
rCiStraint, and the secondary of compuksory 
employment.] 1. A pntEting in action the 
powers or fiicnlties of; u,so; etnployment; 
cjiurtiou ; as, tlie itxercisii of the eyes or of 
tiio sens{!.s, or of any power of Imtly or mind. 

£xei‘dsi' is verj' aHiiriiig to the uiiiierstaadinff. PVatls. 

:2. E.xortion (.tf the body as conducive to 
hCiilthf bttdily exfirtion as a part of regimen; 
the exertion of tlio muscles for invigorating 
the body. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend. Dryden. 

He tvfi.s strong of body, and -so imich tlie .strongiir, 
iis; lie, by a well-discipliaed e-virmiv, taught it both to 
lio and to .siiil'er. Sir P. Sidney. 

S. Sy.steniatic exertion of the body for amnse- 
raent or in order to ac(|Uire some art, dex- 
terity, or grace, as in fencing, danoin.g, rid- 
ing; any .shell art or de.xterity acquired by 
bodily tr.ainiug, as fencing or rowing; train- 
ing to iiwquiro skill in the msinagement of 
arms iind in military evolutions; drill. 

A camp of peace .and exercise is a camp for the 
exercise of all military duties and functions. Xees' Cyc. 

4. U.se; practice; a carrying out in action, 
or performing tlie dutie.s of anything; as, 
the exarainc of an art, trade, oceuiiation, or 
profe.ssioii.— 5. Practice or performance in 
public; performance of tlie outward duties 
of; !i3, tlie exereUa of religion.— 0. Moral 
triiiniug; discipline. 

I’fitience is more oft the exercise 

Uf saints, the trial of their fortitude. Miiieii. 


7. As a religious term; (u) a single act of 
divine worship. 

I’m in your debt for your last exercise: 

Come tile next Sabbath, and I will content you. Ska/:. 
hJpeciflcally— (ft) Among the Puri tans, a week- 
day sermon. 

We of the pious shall be afraid to go 

To a long exercise, for fear our pockets should 

Be pick’d. Sir Davenant. 

(e) formerly, in Scotland, the critical expli- 
cation of a passage of Scripture at a meeting 
of presbytery liy a teaching presbyter, suc- 
ceeded by a specilication of the doctrines 
contained in it by anotlier, both discourses 
being judged of, and censured, if necessary, 
by the rest of tlie brethren, (d) formerly, 
also, the pi'esby tery. ‘ The ministers of the 
Exorake of Dalkeith.’ Act of James IV. 
[iSeotch.]— (fi) Worship to God in the midst 
of one’,s family. [Scotch.] 

That honest person was, according to his own 
account, at that time engaged in the exercise of 
the evening. Sir IK Scott. 


8. A lesson or example for pi’actice; a school 
task; as, set him an have you 

finished yovx exerGisei—Exereise and addi- 
tion, the name given to one of the exercises 


j preseribeii to students of theology jin the 
Scotcli univoiiaities, ami also to candidates 
for the oilico of the ministry, being an exposi- 
! tioii of a passage of tlie Greek Kew Testa- 
: meiit. 

■ Exercise (eks'er-siz),i'.f. pret. <fcpp. carci’cisen!; 
ppr. cxeremwj. [From the noun; see pre- 
vious art.] 1. To sot in operation; to em- 
piloy; to set or keep in a state of activity; to 
exert: to t;an.se to act in any manner; as, to 
exercise the body or the lianils; to exercise 
tile mind, the powers of tUemiml, there,m3on 
or judgment; to exercise the voice in prais- 
ing God.— 2, To put in practice; to carry 
out in action; as, to exercise antliority or 
Ijowcr. 

The princes of the Gentiles dominion over 

them. M.it. xs. 25 . 

3. 'I'o use for improving one’s skill in; as, to 
exercise arms.— 4. 'I’o perform tiie duties of; 
as, to exercise an ottke.— 5. 'To train; to dis- 
cipline; to improve by practice; to cause 
to pei'foriii certain acts, as iirepavatory to 
service: as, to exercise one’s .self in music; 
to exercise ti'oops. ‘Senses exercised to di.s- 
cern both gotvd and evil.’ HeJj. v. 14. — fi. To 
task; to keep employed; to use elforts; to 
keep busy in action, exertion, or employ- 
ment. 

Herein do I exercise myself, to li;ive .nhvays .1 con- 
science void of ofleiice tCEW.nrd God and toward men. 

Acts xxiv. . 16 . 

Ha will exercise himself with pleasure, and without 
weariness, in tliat godlike employment of doing good. 

Afterhury, 

7. I'o give mental occupation or e.xcrci.se 
to; to cause to think earne.stly ,and lal.)ori- 
onsly; to give anxiety to; to make uneasy; 
as, I was much exercised about tlie etymo- 
lo.gy of this w'ord; ho was inncli exercised, 
aliout his spiritual state.— 8. To task or try 
with something grievous; to pain or afflict. 

Wiiere pain of une.xtingni5h.ible fire 
Must exercise us witiiout liope of end. Milton. 

Exercise (eks'er-slz), v.i. To use action or 
exertion; to exercise one’s self: to take ex- 
erci.sc; as, to exercise for health or amuse- 
ment. 

1 A man must often e.vercise, or fast, or take frliysic, 
or he sick. Sir IK I'cviple. 

Exerciser (eks'Cr-siz-fir), n. One who or 
I that whicdi exercises. 

Exercisible (oks'er-siz-l-bl), a. Capable of 
being exercised, enjoyed, or enforced. 

An incorporeal hereditament . . . annexed to or 
nxei'dsihU witliin the same. Blackstone. 

ExercitatioE (eks-6i’'si-tri"shoii), n. [L, ex- 
ercitatio, from exarceo. ESee Exekctsk.] Ex- 
ercise; practice; use. 

The chief use of this mode of discussion is to 
sh.arijon tlie wit, far which purpose it is the best ex- 
ercitation. Coleridi>'€. 

Exercitor (eks-er'si-ter), n. [L., from excr- 
ceo. ,See Exeiiclse. ] In laio, tlie person to 
wliom the profits of a ship or trading vessel 
belong, wlietlier he be the actual owner or 
merely the freighter. 

Exergue (egz-ergO, ». [Or. ex, out, and ergon, 
work.] 'The small .space beneath the base 
line of a subject engraved on a coin or medal, 
left for the date, engraver’s name, or some- 
thing of minor importance. 

Exert (egz-ert'), v.t. [L. exerto, exserto, to 
stretuli out, to thrust fortli, freq. from ex- 
sero, exsertuni, to tlmist out or forth— c*, 
out, and .Sesj'o, to join. See eSekies.] l.t To 
thrust fortli; to emit; to push out. 

Before the gems exe>-t 
Their feeble heads. Philips. 

2. To put forth, as strength, force, or ability; 
to strain; to put in action; to bring into 
active operation; as, to ea;e»’f the streugtli 
of the body or limbs; to exeH the muscles; 
to exert efforts; to exert powers or faculties; 
to exert the mind. — S. To put forth as the 
result of effort; to do or perform. 

When the will has exerted an act of command on 
any faculty of the soul. Sotefh. 

—-To exert one’s self, to use efforts; to strive. 
Exertion (egz-6F.slion), n. The act of exert- 
ing or straining ; the act of putting into 
motion or action; effort; a striving or strug- 
gling; as, an exertion of strength or power; 
an exertion of the limbs, of the mind or 
faculties, ‘The laborious exertims of in- 
dustry.’ Itobertson.—Brs. Attempt, endea- 
vour, effort, ti-ial. 

Exertive (egz-6rt'iv), a. Exerting; having 
power to exert. [Rare.] 

Exertment t (egz-6rt'ment), n. Exertion; 
act of exerting. , 

Exesiont (egz-e'zhon), «. [L. exedo, exestim 
— e®, and edo, to eat.] The act of eating 
out or through.' 
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Exestuatet (egz-es'tu-at) v.i. 1 1 exintun, 
exa'stuatmn, to boil up— cak out. up. and 
mstuo, to Ijoil, from irsfns, In;at, tire, imiliiig 
of water. J 'To boil; to lie agitsited. 
Exestuationt (eg/,-t8'tu-a"8fion), n. [L. ex- 
mstv.atiu. .See E.KEKTirATB. ] xl boiling ; 
elnillitiEui; agitation caused by lieat; effer- 
vescence. 

Saltpetre is in. operation a cold physicians 

and cliyiittsts it m fever.’n tci allay the inward 
exexitfatiofis uf the bloixl and liiiiiiounn Bc-y^e^ 

Exeunt (oka'e-unt). [L.. tiiey .go out.] A 
word used in diminitic literiitHre to denote , 
the period at wliiclt several actors quit the 
stiigc. — ExeAint owrtc.vfall go out) is sonic- 
tiniea used when nil the actais loitve tiie 
stiigo at tile same time. 

Ex facie (eks f.T,shi-e). |L. ] From the face 
of: said of what appears from tlie face of a 
writing or other dociiinent. 

Exfoetation, Exfetation (eks-fo-tfi'shon), n. 
[L. ex, outward, and ./a'tn.v.J E.xtra-uterine 
fa'tation, or imperfect fuitation in .some 
organ exterior to tlie ntci'us. 

Exfoliate (eks-fb'li-at), v.i. pret. & pp, exfo- 
iuited; ppr. exfoliating. [L. exfolki, exfoli- 
atam, to strip of leaves— ca:. and .folium., a 
leaf.] 1. In siny. to separate and come off in 
scales, as pieces of carious bone. —2. In min- 
eral, to .BX)lit into scales; ospccinlly, to be- 
come scaly at the suviuce in consequence of 
lieat or decomposition. 

Exfoliate (cks-iTyJi-iit), v. t. To scale; to free 
from scales or splinter.^. 

Exfoliation (cks-fd'll-!i"sliDn), n. l. In surg. 
the scaling of a bone; tlie jirocessof separa- 
tion, as pieces of unsound lione from the 
sound part; desqmwnation. — 2. In mineral. 
separation into scales or liiniin.'L’. 
Exfoliative (eks-fo'li-at-iv), a. Having the 
power of caii.siug exfoliation. 

Exfoliative (eks-fo'li-at-iv), n. That which 
has the power or quality of causing exfolia- 
tion, 

Exhalable (egz-hfiTii-hl), a. [.See Exu.ile.] 
That imiy lie exluiled or evaporated. 
Exlialant, Exhalent (egz-hal'ant, egz-hfiT- 
ent), ft. Having the quality of exhaling or 
evaporating. 

Exhalation (egz-ha-la'shon), n. [L. exha- 
laUo,tvon\exlMlt),exhalatum. ,See E xihu,E.] 

1, Tlie act or process of exhaling, or sending 
fortli fluids in tlie form of steam or v’apour; 
evaiioratiim.-- 2. 'J.'hat wliicli is exhaled; that 
which is emitted or which rises in the form 
of vapour; emanation; ofllnviiim, as from 
nnukshes, animal or ve.getable boilie,?, Ac. ; 
as, exhalations from the earth or from 
flowers, decaying matter, and the like. 

Anon out of the earth .n fabric huge 

Rose, like an e.xtialatioH. Miltem. 

Exhale (egz-hal'), v.t pret, & pp. exhaled; 
ppr. exhaling. [L. e.xhulrt—ex, and Aafw, to 
breathe.] 1. Tosendout; tocmit; a.svapour, 
or miimte p.artioles of a fluid or other .sub- 
stance; as, tile earth fi,T/ic£fes vapour; marshes 
t'-T/iate noxious effluvia. 

Less fragrant scents the nnfoiciing rose exhales. Pole. 

2. To draw out; to cause to he emitted in 
vapour or minute particles; to evaporate; as. 
the sun exhales the moisture of the eartli. 

He was fi-r/wferf,' his great Cre.ator drew 

His spirit, as the sun the morning deiv. Dryden. 

Exhale (egz-hfil'), v.i. To rise or ji.nss off, iis 
vapour; to vanish. "Thy clear fount exhales 
in mist to heaven.’ Keats. 

Exhalementt (egz-hiiTment),n. Matter ex- 
haled; vapour. Sir T. liruwrw. 

Exhalencet (egzdnU'enii), u. 'Tiie act of ex- 
haling; tlie matter exhaled. 

Exhalent, a. .See Exhalant. 

Exhaust (egz-hast'), v.t. [L. exhaurh, ex- 
haustum—ex, out, up, and haurio, to draw; 
allied to Gr. aryu, to draw, to draw water.] 

1. To draw out or drain off the whole of any- 
thing; to draw out till nothing of the mat- 
ter di-awn is left; to consume or use up; as. to 
exhaust the water of a well; the inoistm-e 
of the earth is exhausted by evaporation; to 
exhaust one’s means; to exhaust the fertility 
of the land.— 2. 'To empty by drawing out 
the contents; said of the receptacle, &o., 
from which the matter is drawn out; as, the 
air-pump ea;^«7«(ts a glass vessel or receiver 
of its air.— 3. To use or expend the whole 
of by exertion; to wear out; as, to exhaust 
the strength or spirits; to exlumst one’s 
patience; hence, to wear out: to tiro; as, to 
exhaust one’s self; to feel quite exhausted. — 

. 4. To bring out or e.xhibit all the facts and 
aiguments bearing on; to leave nothing un- 
said regarding; as, to ca’/iaustaquestion.— 
o.t To tiraw forth; to excite. 


w, trig; wh, itfAig; i.u, azure.— See Key. 
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EXIGIBLE 


Spare not the babe, 

Whose dimpled smiles from fooli; exkaii.tt their mercy. 

E-Ijliaust (egi:-lin.st'),«- Draiiied; e.'jhausted, 
asi of energy or streugtli. ‘jExha ust tlirough 
riot’ Burton. „ , 

Exliaust (egi!-h|}St'), n. Same as Jixhaunt- 
steam (wliioli sea). 

Ixliausted (egz-hsst'ed), p. and a. 1. Drawn 
out : (iKiined off ; eniptieii. — 2. Consumed ; 
used up.— S. Tired out; quite fatigued; worn 

lint. , 

Exliauster (egz-liasfc'er), 'll. One who or that j 
ivliidli e.ishiUists. 

ExliaustiMe (ega-fiostT-lil), a. That may 
be e.itiimi-sted, drained off, con.sumed, or 
brouglit to an end. 

Coal, metallic ores, .and other useful substances 
found in the earth, are still more limited tlmn haml. 
They .are not only strictly local lint e.viiitusiit>le; 
though, at a given place and time, they may exist in 
riiucli greater abundance tliaii would jie ajrtdied to 
present use oven if tliey could be obt.ainad gratis. 

y. 5 . Jim. 

Exhausting' (egz-luist'ing), a. Tending to 
exhaust. Weaken, or fatigue; as, eaihcmslmg 
labour. 

Exhaustion (egz-iiasffyon), n. l. The act of 
drawing out or draining off; the act of 
emptying completely of the contents. — 
The state of being exhausted or emptied; 
the state of being deprived of stiength or 
spirit.?.— 8. In 'math, a method of proving 
tliii equality of tw'o magnitudes by a fTtiMcWb 
ad abmrdnm, or showing that if one is sup- 
po.sed either greater or less than tlie other, 
there will arise a contradiction.— 4. In loffic, 
the method hy which a point is proved by 
. siwwlng that any otlier alternative is impos- 
sible, all the elements tending to an oppo.site 
conclusion having been brought forth, dis- 
eus.sed, and proved untenable or al).surd. 
Exhaustive (egz-hast'iv), a. That exhausts; 
tending to exliaust; specifically, a term ap- 
plied to a speech, e,ssay, and tlm like, which 
treats of a aiiljject in such a way as to leave 
no part of it unexarained; thorough. ‘An 
exhaustive fulness of sense.' Coleridge. 
Exhaustively (egz-hqst'iv-li), adv. In an 
exhaustive manner; in a manner so as to 
leave no point of a subject iiiiex,ammed ; 
timrouglily; as, he treated the subject ca;- 
Imitstviely. 

Exhaustless (egz-hast'Ies), a. Not to he 
exhausted; not to he wholly drawn off or 
emptied; inexhaustible; as, an exhaustless 
fund or store. ‘The exhatisUess granary of 
the world,’ Thomson. 

Exhaustmeatt (egz-h8Bt'men,t),u. Exhaus- 
tion; draught or drain upon a thing. . 
Exhaust-nozzle, Exhaust- orifice (egz- 
hust'noz-l, egK-hast'o-ri-fls), n. In a steain- 
engine, the blast orifice or nozzle. 
Exhaust-pipe (egz-liast'pip), n. In a steam- 
engim, the pipe that conveys waste steam 
from , the cylinder, to the condenser, or 
thi’ough which it escapes to the atmosphere. 
Exhaust-port (egz-hast'port), n. In a steam- 
, engine, the exit passage for the steam from 
a cylinder. ' 

Exhaust-steam (egz-lmst'stem), n. In a 
stea-in-engme, the steam alloived to escape 
from the (jylintler after it has produced 
motion of the piston. 

Exhausturet (egz-luist’ur), n. Exhaustion. 
Exhaust-valve (egz-h;ist'valv), n. In a 
: ste.mn.-emme, the valve which regulates the 
passage of waste steam from the cylinder; a 
.■yalve in the eduction passage of the steam 
, cylinder of an engine, placed between the 
cylinder and air-pump, and 'ivrought by the 
tappet-motion, so as to open shortly after 
the equilibrium valve, and admit the steam 
to the condenser. Weale. 

Ixhedra, n. See,ExE»RA. 

Exheredate (egz-he're-datj.u.ft [E. caj/terado, 
exheredatum, to disinherit— ct, priv,, and 
hews, an heir.] To disinherit. [Ilai-e.] 
Exheredation (eks-he're-da"slion), n. In 
civil laic, a disinheriting; the act of a father 
e.xdudinga child from inheriting any part 

Exhibit (egz-hib'it), v.t. [L. exhibeo, exMbi- 
tmn—ex, out, and habeo, to hold.] 1. To 
: offer or present to view; to present for in- 
spection; to show; as,, to exhibit paintings 
■or other specimens of art; to exhibit papers 
ordoouments in court.— 2. To furnish or oon- 
. .stitute; to let be seen; to manifest publicly; 

,as, to a noble example of bravery or 

: generosity. 'Exhibiting a miserable example 
, ot_the ■weakness of mind and bodje’ Pope. 

3. To present; to offer publicly or officially. 
:‘To exhibit a charge of high treason.’ Clar- : 
cjidon.— 4. In OTcd, to administer, as medi- 
cines.-— To eadij&it an essar/, to present or 


I declaim .an e.ssay in public.— ?'o exhibit a 
I foundation or prize, in univcr.sitiea, to lioM 
forth a foundation or prize to he competed 
for by candidates. 

Exhibit (egz-hib'it), v.i. 1. To show one’s 
self in some particular capacity or character; 
to exhibit one’s manufactures, works of art, 
and the like, at a public exhibition.— 2. In 
universities, to offer or present an exhibi- 
tion or exhibitions. 

He was a special friend to the university, . . . ex- 
hibitiug; to the wants of certain scholars. A, IVood. 

Exhibit (egz-hib'it), w. 1. Anything exhibited, 
as at a public e.xhibition.— 2. A paper pi-o- 
duced or presented to a court or to .audi- 
tors, referees, or arbitrators, as a toucher, or 
in proof of facts; a voucher or document 
produced. — 3. In law, a document or other 
thing shown to a witness -wlien giving evi- 
dence, and referred to by hini in his evidence; 
specifically, a document referred to in an 
affidavit, and shown to the witness when 
the affld.av’it is sworn. 

Exhibitant (egz-hib'it-ant), n. In law, one 
who makes an exhibit. 

Exhibiter (egz-lffb'it-er), n. One who exlii- 
bits; one who presents a petition or charge. 

He seems indifferent. 

Or rather sw.nying more upon our part 

Than cherishing the exhihiters against us. Shak. 

Exhibition (eks-hi-W'shon), n. [L. exhibitio, 
from exhibeo, exhibitum. See Exhibit.] 

1. The act of exhibiting for inspection; a 
showing or presenting to view; display.— 

2. 'The "offering, producing, or showing of 
titles, authorities, or papers of any kind 
before a tribunal, in proof of facts; hence, 
in Scots law, an action for compelling 
delivery of writings. — 3. That which is 
exhibited; especially a public show; a 
public display, as of works of art, natural 
products, manufactures, feats of skill, ora- 
torical or dramatic ability, and the like; as, 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. — 4. Allowiince 
of meat and drink; pension; salary; specifi- 
cally, a benefaction settled for the main- 
tenance of scholars in English universities, 
not depending on the foundation. In this 
sense the term is analogous to the Scotch 
term bursary. 

I crave fk disposition for my wife. 

Due reference of phice and exhibition. Shah. 

I have given more exhibit-ions to scholars, in my 
days, than to the priests. Tsndalc. 

6. t Payment; recompense. 

I would not do such a thing for gowns, petticoats, 
nor caps, nor any petty ev/jitfnwj. Shah. 

6. la med. the act of administering a remedy. 
Exhibitioner (eks-hi-bi'shon-6r), n: In Eng- 
lish universities, one who has a pension or 
allow,ance granted for his maintenance. 
Exhibitionist (eks-hi-bi'shon-ist), n. An 
exhibitor; specifically, one who exhibits his 
wares, manufactures, or works of art at a 
great e-xliibition; a frequenter of public ex- 
hibitions. 

Exhibitive (egz-hib'it-iv), a. Sendng for 
exhibition ; representative. ‘Exhibitive sym- 
bols of Christ’s body and blood.’ Water- 
land. [Bare.] 

Exhibitively (egz-hib'it-iv-li), fldu. By re- 
presentation. 

Exhibitor (egz-Mb'it-Sr), n. In laio, one who 
makes an exliibit 

Exhibitory (egz-hib'i-to-ri), a. Exhibiting; 
showing; displaying. ‘ An exhibitory MU or 
schedule of expenses.' Warton. 

Exhllarant (egz-hil'ai-rant), a. Exciting joy, 
mirth, or pleasure. 

Exhilarant (egz-hil'a-rant), n. That which 
exhilarates. 

Exhilarate (egz-MTa-rat), v.t pret. & pp. 
exhilarated; ppr. exhilarating. [L. exhilaro 
—ex, and hilaro, to make merry, hilaris, 
merry, jovial.] To make cheerful or merry; 
to enliven; to make glad or joyous; to glad- 
den; to cheer; as, good news exhilarates tlie 
mind ; good wine exhilarates the animal 
spirits. 

Kor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit. Coivper. 

SvN. To cheer, enliven, animate, inspire, 
inspirit, gladden. 

ExMlarate (egz-hiTa-rat), v.i. To become 
Aheerful or joyous. 

The shining of the sun whereby all things exhilarate. 

: Bacon. 

Exhilaratingly (egz-hil'a-rat-ing-li), adv. 

In an exhilarating manner. 

Exhilaration (egz-hiTa-ra"shon), n. 1. The 
act of enlivening the spirits; the act of 
making glad or cheerful. — 2. The state of 
being enlivened or cheerful. 


Exhilaration hath some .affinity with Joy, though 
it iie a much ligliter motion. Bacon. 

SVN. Animation, joyousness, gladness, cheer- 
fulness, gaiety. 

Exhort (egz-hortO, «.«. [L. c.r/iorfor— ea-, and 
hortor, to encourage, to embolden, to cheer, 
to advise.] 'To incite by tvords or advice; 
to animate or urge by arguments to a good 
deed or to laudable conduct or course of 
action; to advise, warn, or caution; to ad- 
monish. 

1 exhort you to be of good cheer. Acts xxvii, 22. 
■young men .also exhort to be sober-minded. Tit. ii. S. 

Exhort (egz-liort'), v.i. 'To deliver exhorta- 
tion; to use words or arguments to incite to 
good deeds. 

And with many other words did he testify ,?.nd 
exhort. Acts ii. 40. 

Exhortt (egz-hort'), n. 'The act of exhorting; 
an exhortation; a cheering on. 

Drown Hector’s vaunts in loud exhorts of fight. Pope. 

Exiiortation (eks-hort-a'shon), n. 1. The act 
or practice of exhorting; the act of inciting 
to laudable deeds; incitement to that which 
is good or commendable. ‘ Exhorta tions to 
charity.’ Bp. Atterbury.—% language in- 
tended to incite and encourage; a persuasive 
discourse; a homily; an admonition. 

I’ll end my exhortation after dinner. Shah. 

Exhortative (egz-hort'at-iv), a. Containing 
exhortation; exhortatoi-y. ‘ The preceptive 
and eadtorfati'ue part of his epistles.’ Barrow. 
Exhortator (egz-hort'at-er), n. An exhorter; 
an eucourager. 

Exhortatoiry (egz-hort'a-to-ri), a. Tending 
to exhort; serving for exhortation. ‘Let- 
ters ea.’Aorfaitoj'i/. ’ JloUnshed. 

Exhorter (egz-hort'er), n. One who exhorts 
or encourages. 

Exhumate (eks-hum'at), v.t. To exhume; 
to disinter. Dr. Jlitohcoek. 

Exhumation (eks-iium-:Vshon), u. [Pr.,froin 
exhumer. See Exhume.] The act of e.x- 
hmning or digging up that which has heeii 
buried; as, the exhumation of a dead body. 
Exhume (eks-hiim'), a. t pret. &pp. exhumed; 
ppr. exhuming. [Er. exhumer, to dig out of 
the ground— 1. ex, out, and humus, earth, 
ground.] To dig out of the earth what has 
been buried; to disinter. 

Exiccate (ek'sik-at), v. t. Same as Exs'iecate. 
Exiccation (ek-sik-ka'shou), n. : Same asDa:- 
S'iccation. 

Exies (ek'siz), n. pi. Ecstacles; hysterics. 
[Scotch.] 

That silly fliskmahoy, Jenny Rintherout, has ta’an 
tile e.vies, and done naething but laugli and greet ... 
for twa days successively. Sir IF. Scott. 

Exigence, Exigency (eks'i-jens, eksd-jen-si), 
n. [Fr. exigence, from L.l. cxigentia, from 

1. exigens, ppr. of exigo, to drive out or 
forth, to demand, to exact— ca;, out, and 
ago, actum, to drive (hence act, &c.).] 1. Tim 
state of being urgent ; urgent demand ; ur- 
gency; as, the exigence or exigency of the 
case ; the exigence of the times or of busi- 
ness. 

It is not surprising that the council, in great exi- 
gency of money, should sometimes employ force to 
extort it from the merchants. fiallam. 

2. A pressing necessity; a case of distress; 
any case which demands immediate action, 
supply, or remedy; as, a wise man adapts 
his measures to his exigencies; in the pre- 
sent exigency no time is to be lost.— Szx. 
Demand, urgency, distress, pressure, emer- 
gency, necessity. 

Exigendary (eks-i-jen'da-ri), n. Same as 
Exigenter. 

Exigent (eks'i-jent),n, l-tBressing business; 
occasion that calls for immediate help. 
‘Why do you cross me iu this exigents 
Shah. See EXifiENOE.— 2.t End; extremity. 
‘These eyes , . . wax dim as drawing to ■ 
tlwsiv exigent.’ Shaic.—Z. In fata, formerly 
a writ which lay where the defendant could 
not be found, or after a return of non est 
inventus on former writs. The exigent re- 
quired the sheriff to cause the defendant to 
be summoned in live county courts succes- 
sively, to render himself; and if lie did not, 
he was outlawed. 

Exigent (eks'i-jent), a. Pressing; requiring 
immediate aid or action. 

At this exigent moment, the loss of a finished man 
is not easily supplied. Burke. 

Exigenter (eks'i-jent-Sr), n. An officer for- : 
marly employed in the Court of Common 
Pleas in England, who made out exigents 
and proclamations in cases of outlawry. . 
Exigible (eks'i-ji-bl), a. [See Exisence.] 
That may be exacted; demandable; requir- 
,able.' 


Fate, fiir, fat, fffll; mS,jnet,hm'; piue, pin; note, not, move;. tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. .abime; f,&c.fey- 
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Tai, I'.UKT Liirreii. ».’> ff N'irth A*iifrira ct.i: 

, . . iH .1 i;.-H!f-rn!i!ent paii«r, of winch the payment 
was t ' t«J' till 'lOter.il jearii .tttiir il wa'i i'.^uui!. 

,-Uiittn i>nntii. 

Bxiguj.ty I'k'-i'-'-h'i-ti), li. lU 

hCiintiw'-w, frnm nvniKs, scanty.] hniall- 
iiess; slemlonieiis. 

Exlpnious ttk-iu'fMis), n IL rxinuw, 
st'rUity. 1 .Small; slen(ler;rmniite; diimiiutive, 
"i'lie race exiijimm.' I'hilUps. 
Exigiiousness (ck.i-ic'u-nh-iifiB), n. IC.Kittiiiiy; 
(iiniiniitiFeness. 

Exile (cw'il; foriiicrly, frcinuiiitly pu'z-il'), «. 
i i'Y I'xU, Uaiiialimcnt, erih’, an exiled pursi m, 
fr.ini L. baiii.'.hnieiit, cxmf. u han- 

inheil pcreon — usually regarded as ctiin- 
iMiimdeil nf ex, out of, from, and noliim, st.dl, 
but more probably of ex, and root of L. nalin, 
to leap, to siii'iii'' (wlionce saUeM, salli/)-, 
Bkr. wir, t(t a,i> ; so L. consiUnm, a council, 
would mean a coming together of people. 
Comp. eiiHH'J I 1. Bunialiniont; the state 
of iifiiig f.xpelled from one’s native country 
or place of residence l)y authority, and for- 
liiilden to return, either for ti limited time 
or for perpetuity. 

For tvlio can yet believe, thmiEfh .after loss. 

TImt all these puissant lt.'gian.s ivlv:ise exi/e 
Hatli emptied heaven, shall fail to reascend. 

AWo)i. 

2. An aiiandonment of one’s country, or 
feinoval to a foreign coinitry for residence, 
through fear, (lisgust, or rossentment. or for 
any cause distinct from husiness; ti separa- 
tion from one’s country and friends by dis- 
tress or noceiisity.— 3. 'I’lie person hanislicd 
or exiMdlcd from his country by autliority; 
also, one wlio abandon.^ ins country and 
rc.sides in anotlicr; nr one wiio is separated 
from his country and friends by necessity. 
The penifive benrliiH^ with iiis woe, 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to g;o. 

G(}/ds7m77t. 

SVH. Banishment, proscription, expulsion, 
ejectment, relegation. 

Exile (egz'il. formerly egz-il'), v.t. pret. tS; pp, 
exiled ; ' ppr. exiling. To luinlsh from a 
. country or from a particular jurisdiction 
by authority, with a prohibition of return ; 
to drive away, expel, or transport. 

For tlhit offence 

Immediately we clo ow’/f him hence. S!ta^. 
They, feltei'cd with the bonds of a long night, I.ay 
there exiYeii from tlie eternal Providence. 

Wisdom xvii, s, 

—■To exile mie'H eelf, to quit one’s country 
with a view not to return.— Exile, 
Expel See under Banish. 

ExUot (t‘gi!-iT), a. . [L. exilis, small, thin.] 
Slender ; thin ; fine, ‘An exile sound.’ I 
Buemi. 

Exilement (egz-irment), n. Banishment. 
Sir H. Wottmi 

Exilitiont (eks-l-li'shon), n. [L. exsUio, to 
sjiring forth-~(7a:, out, from, and salio, to 
leap, j A sudilen springing or leaping out. 
Sir T. Brnwnc. 

Exilityt (egsi-il'l-ti), n. [I. exilitas, from 
exilie, small, thin,] Slenderness; thiencss; 
thinness. * Exilif.g of particles.’ Johnson. 
Eximionst (egz-im'i-us), «. (B. eximius, 
taken out, .select, distinguished— ca;, out, 
and emo, to take, receive, buy.] Excellent, 
eminent, or distinguished. 

Ho (Ci-oniWeil) respected all persons th,at were 
eximimii- in rmy .art, IVltiielocke. 

Exinauitet (eka-ln'a-nit), v.t. [L. exinanw, 
exincniitnni, to empty — c.r, and inanis, 
empty, void.] 'To make empty; to weaken; 
to make of little value, force, or repute. 

He exinaniled himself and took the form of a .ser- 
v;ml'. Rhemish Trans. qfA'ere Test. Phil. it. y. 

Exinanitiont (cks-in'a-ni"slion), n. [B. ex- 
inanitio, an emptying. ? See Exinanite.] 
An emptying or evacuation; a weakening; 
hence, privation; loss; destitution; humilia- 
tion; low e.state. 

He Is not more impotent in his glory than be was 
in his exinamtion. Dr. H. Mere. 

Diseases of exinanition ate more d.angerous than 
diseases of repletion. 6. Herbert. 

Exindusiate (oks-in-du'zi-at), a. |X. ex, 
priv., ami Indusiurn, a shirt.] In hot. not 
having an indusiumt applied to ferns. 
Exintine (ogz'in-tin), n. In hot. the middle 
covering of the pollen grain, situated be- 
tween the extme and intine in certain trees, 
as yew, cypress, juniper, &c. 

Exist (egz-ist'), v.i [Fr. exMer, from B. 
exsisto—ex, and AKsfo, to stand.] 1. To be; 
to have actual existence or being; ap- 
plicable to matter or body, and to spii'i- 
tual substances. 'By whom we exist and 
cease to be.’ D/fftoft,— 2. To live; to con- 
tinue to have life or animation; as, men 
cannot exist in water, nor fishes on land.— 
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a To occur; to manifest itself; to continue 
to lie; as, how long shall national enmities 

exists 

Existence (egz-ist'ens), n. 1. The state of 
licirig or existing; continuance of being; as, 
the existence of body and of soul in union; 
the separate emstence of tlie soul; immortal 
existence; temporal existence. 

The soul, yecurod in her smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. j‘tiidtsOH. 

2. OcmnTence,asofaneventorplieiiomeuon; 
continued or rei)eated manifestation; as, 
of troubles or calamities, or of 
happiness.— 3. That which exists; an entity. 

Sdtnebcidy has taken notice that we stand in the 
middle of existtinces. Tatter. 

The notion lurking in many minds is that the ex- 
ternal, objective world of earth, and rocks, and 
streams, and mountains is a reality which God cre- 
ated, whilst the thoughts about it. even of the most 
brilliant minds, are mere human speculations and 
fancier,, devoid of any claim to be called real sub- 
.stantial existences. Dr. Caird. 

Existency (egz-ist'en-si), Ji. Existence. ‘The 
existency of this animal.’ Sir T. Browne. 
[Rare.] ' 

Existent (egz-ist'ent), a. Being; having be- 
ing, essence, or existence. 

The eyes and mind are fastened on objects which 
have no real being, as if they were truly existent. 

Diyden. 

Existential (egz-ist-en'shal), a. Of or per- 
taining to, or consisting in existence. ‘ En- 
joying the good of existence . . . and the 
being deprived of that existential good.’ 
Bp. Barlow. 

Existentially (egz-is-ten'shal-li), adv. In 
the way of or by means of existence ; in an 
existing state. 

Wlietlier God was existentially as well .as essen- 
tially intelligent. Coleridge. 

Existihle (egz-ist'i-bl), a. Capable of exist- 
ing or of existence. [Rare.] 

It is evident that all corpore.al and sensible perfec- 
tions are in some way e.vistiMe in the human mind. 

Grero. 

Existimation t (egz-ls-ti-ma'shon), ?i. Es- 
teem. 

Men's existimation follows us according to the 
company we keep. Sfectaior. 

Exit (eks'it), n. [B., he goes out, the 3d 
Iiei's. sing. pres. ind. of exeo—ex, out, and 
eo, to go.] 1. The departure of a player 
from the stage when he has peiformed his 
part; a direction in a play to mark the time 
of an actor's quitting the stage. 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men nnd women merely players; 

They have their e.vits and their entrances. Shalt. 

2. Any departure; the act of quitting the 
stage of action or of life; death; decease. 

Sighs for his exit, \ailgarly called death. Coreper. 

3. A way of departure; passage out of a 
pilace. ‘Tlie landward exit of the cave.' 
Tennyson, [In the last sense the word is 
immediately from B. exitus, a going out, an 
outlet, from exeo, exitmn.] 

Exitial, Exitious (egz-i'shal, egz-i'shus), a. 
[B. exitialis, from exitium, a going out, de- 
struction, ruin— ea;, out, and eo, ituin, to 
go.] Destructive to life. ‘Exitial fevers.’ 
Harvey. ‘ jSa;itiows and pestilent.’ Homi- 
lies against Idolatry. 

Exitiis (eks'it-us), n, [B., a going out, issue. 
See Exit.] In lav), (a) issue; offspring. 
(&) Yearly rent or profits of land. 

Ex lege (eks le'ge). [B.] Arising from law. 
Ex-lex t (eks'leks), n. [B.] An outlaw. 

Ex necessitate (ek.s ne-ses'si-ta"te). [B.] 
Of necessity ; from the necessity of the 
thing or of the case. 

Exo- (eks'd). A common prefix in words 
taken from the Gi’eek, the equivalent of 
without, on the outside. 

Exoceipital (eks-ok-sfipit-al), a. [B. ex, out, 
and occipital (wliioli see).] In anal, a term 
applied to the condyloid process of the oc- 
cipital bone. Its homologue in the arche- 
typal skeleton is called the neurajx^hysis. 
Exoeetus, Exoccetus (eks-o-se'tus), n. [Gr. 
exokoitos, a fish wliich comes upon the beach 
tosleep— eaio, without, and a bed.] The 

flying-fish, agenus of teleostean fishes belong- 
ing to the family Scomheresocidm, of thesub- 
order Abdominales. The body is whitish, and 
the belly angular. The pectoral fins, which 
are very large, are the principal instruments 
in its llight, but whether they act as wings 
in propelling it, or merely as parachutes or 
kites in enabling it to sustain itself in the 
air, has been a matter of question among 
naturalists. It is iirobable that the fins serve 
to sustain the fish temporarily in the air after 
it has acquired an initial velocity in its rush 
through the water. It can raise itself from 
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the water and pass throuiili the air to a cmi- 
siderable distance, aonmtiiue.'j as niucli as 
200 yards, which it does to escape from 
the attacks of other fishes, especially the 
dolphin. It is most commuii between the 



tropics. The best known species are E. noli- 
tans, abundant in the wanner part of the 
Atlantic, and E. exilie.ns of the Mediter- 
nniean. By some naturalists the genus has 
been subdivided into several, characterized 
liy the iiresence or absence of barbels. 
Exode (eks'od), n. [Gr. exodos, an exit or 
departure, also tlie finale of a tragedy. See 
Exodus.] 1. 1 An exodus or departure. BoB 
inghroke. — 2. In the Greek drama, the con- 
cluding jiart of a play, or tlie part which 
ciiniprdhends all that is said after the last 
choraj ode. — 3. In the Roman drama, a farce 
or satire, the last of the three pieces gene- 
rally played. 

The Romans h.id three plays acted one .after .tit- 
other on the .same subject; the first, a real tragedy; 
the second, the .atell.in; the third, .1 satire or exode, ,a 
kind of farce of one act. lioscomnion. 

Exodic (eks-od'ik), a. pee Exonvs.] Tor- 
taining to an exodus, or going out; specifi- 
cally, in pihysiol. a term applied to certain 
iierve.s, as the motory, which conduct in- 
fluences from the spinal marrow outward to 
the body: synonymous with centrifugal or 
motor nerves. 

Exodus (ek.s'o-dus), n. [Gr. exodos— ex, nnd 
hodos, ivay.] 1 . Departure from a place; 
especially, the emigration of large lKidie.s 
of people from one country to another; as, 
the Irish exodus; more specificallj', the de- 
parture of tlie Israelites from Egypt under 
the leadership of Noses.— 2. The second 
honk of the Old Testament, which gives a 
history of the departure of the Israelites 
from E.gypt. 

Exodyt (eks'o-di), n. Exodus. ‘Ever since 
the time of the dewish exody.’ Hale, 
Ex-ofiicial (eks-of-fl'shal), a. Proceeding 
from ofiice or authority. 

Ex ofiicio (eks of-fl'shi- 6 ). [B.] By vnrtne of 
office, and without special authority; as, a 
justice of the peace may ex ojjieio take sure- 
ties of the peace ; also used adjectively; as, ■ 
an (JK-qf/icio member of a body. 

Exogainous (eks-og'am-us), a. Of or Tie- 
longing to exogamy; characterized by exu- 
gamy; practising exogamy. 

Communal marriage would go entirely out of 
fasliion and the tribe become purelj^ e.xvsramoits. 

Scotsman Heicspa/vr, 

Exogamy (eks-og'a-mi), n. [Gr. exo, with- 
out, and (/aniOiS, marriage.] The name given 
to a oustora among certain savage tribes 
which prohibits a man from marrying a 
woman of his own tribe, and so leads the 
men frequently to capture the ii' wives from 
among other tribes. 

M*Lennan supposes that sawages ivere driven b7 
female infanticide, and the consequent absence or 
paucity of women, into exo^^mny and marriage by 
capture. Szr y. Lubbock. 

Exogastritis (eks' 6 -gas-tri"tis), n. [Gr. exo, 
without, and (/aster, ( 7 a, 9 tros, the bell.v.] In 
patliol. inflammation of the external mem- 
brane of the stomach. 

Exogen (ebs'o-jen), n. [Gr. exo, without, 
and gennaO, to produce.] A plant whose 
stem is formed by successive additions to 
the outside of the wood. The exogeiis fonn 
the largest primary class of plants in the 
vegetable kingdom. These plants have a : 
pith in the centre of their stems not de- 
scending into the roots; or they have their 
woiody system sepai'ated from the cellular, 
and arranged in concentric zones. They 
increase, as has been said, by animal addi- 
tions of new layers to the outside of their 
wood, fonned in the cambium between the 
wood and the hark, thus differing essen- 
tially from endogens, whose wood is formed 
by successive augmentations from the in- 
side. The concentric circles thus annually 
foimiecl, distinguishable even in the oldest 
trees, afford a means of computing the age 
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of th'* .\n til!' Iri-e., Ilf eiikl diinafes, 

.liul rlui part uf those in hot lati- 



Hxoj^on. 

1, Section of a Branch of three years' j.frowth. a, Me- 
diiJla or pith. Mefiullary shcatii. ee, Medul- 
lary ravs. rtf, Circles of annual grou rtj. £i?, Bark, 
c, Netted veined Leaf (Oak). 

$, Dicotyledonous Seed. <ra, Cot3dedons. 

4, Germination of Dicotyledonous Seed, aa, Seed- 

loaves or Cotyledons. Plnmuln. 

5, Exogenous I'lower (Crowfoot). 

. tildes, are exogenoxis, and ai’e readily dis- 
tinguished from those tliat are endogenous 
, iiy the reticulated venation of their leaves, 
and by their seeds having two cotyledons 
or lobes. 

Ixogenite (eks-oj'en-it). ». [See Exogen.] 
Agenerie name proposed, but not generally 
aflofited, for fos.sil exogenous wood, the 
affinities of wliioli are unknown. 

Exogenous (ek.s-oj'en-ua), a. 1, A term ap- 
plied to plants, as the maple, the elm, and 
the like, in wliich the grow'th takes place by 
successive additions from without, a new 
layer of growth being received each year; 
dicotyledonous.— 2. In anat. shooting out 
from any part; as, an exogenous anemi.sin. 
Exogonium (eks-b-go'ni-nm), n. [Gr. oxo, 
without, and f/onu, the knee.] A genus 
of plant.?, nat. order C'onvolvulacoa;, nearly 
allied to Convolvulus, from whleh it differs 
in its button-like stigma. 'Jhie germs com- 
prises E. jninia, the jalap plant, a native of 
.Mexico, a climber with cord.ate-ovate leave.? 
and pretty , salver-shaped purpli.sh llowors, 
having a long, straight, slender tube. It 
prodnoes the true jalap tubers of commerce, 
■tooletet (eks'd-let), a. [L. cxoUtm, pp. of 
exoUsao, to grow out, to grorv out of use or 
out of date— Cis, out, and olesco, to grow.] 
Obsolete; flat; insipid; worn; faded. 

Kairi water is new and fresh, tlint of lakes old and 
exolete, Tmnsl, cf Plutarch, 

Exolutiout (eks-o-lfi'shou), n. [L.exolutio, 
e-xsolutio, from axsoho. SeaE-XOLVE.] La.xa- 
tion of the nerves. 

Exolvet (eg 2 -olv'), r.t [1. exolvo, for ex- 
solvo, to loose— ea;, and salvo, to loose.] To 
loose; to pay. Bailey. 

Exoinologesis (eks-n-moro-je"sis), n. [Ctr., 
from exormhgeomai, to confess in full— ea;, 
in tens., and Jwmologea, to confess.] A mu- 
tual or common coiifeasion. Jer. Taylor. 
Exomphalos, Exoraphalua (egz-oiuTa-los, 
egz-om'fa-lus); n. [Gr. ex, and omphalos, 
the navel.] A navel rupture. 

Exon (eks'oii], [O.Er. wowid, excused. See 
: E.ssoxsjr,] in England, the name given to 
: four . offleers of the yeomen of the royal 
body-guard; an exempt. : 

Exonerate (egz-on'er-at), v.i. pret, & pp. 
exonerated; ppr. eisonerating. [L. exonero, 

■ exunemtum—cx, priv., and o?ie/'o, to load, 
onus, a load.] 1, f To unload; to disbiu’den. 
‘"Vessels which all exonerate themselves 
into a common duct' Ray.—Z. To relieve 
of, as a charge or as blame resting on one; 

- to clear of something that lies upon the 
character as an imputation; : as, to exoner- 
ate one’s self from blame or from the charge 
of avai’ice.— 3. To relieve of, as an obliga- 
tion, debt, or duty; to discharge of respon- 
-Sibility or liability; as, a surety exonerates 
himself by producing a man in court, — 

: Si'N. To exculpate, relieve, absolve, clear, 
acquit, discharge. 

Exoneration (eg 2 -ou'Br-a"shon), n. The 
: act of disburdening, discharging, or freeing, 
or -state of being disburdened, discharged, 
or: freed, from a charge, imputation, obliga- 
tion, debt, or duty. 

Exonerative (egz-nu'er-at-iv), a. Freeing 
: from, a burden or obligation. 

Exonerator (egz-un'er-at-er), n. One who 
exonerates. 

Exonship (eks'on-ship), ii. The office of 
exon of the royal body-guard. 


Bxophthalmla, Exophthalmy (eks-of- 
thal'mi-a, eks'of-thal-mi), n. [Gi'. ex, and 
I ophthalnios, the eye.] A swelling or pro tru- 
I Sion of the eyeball to such a degree that the 
i eyelids cannot cover it. 
j Exophyllous (eks-of'il-us or eks-d-fll'Ius), a. 

I [Gr. exO, outside, and phyllon, a leaf.] lu 
i>ot not having a foliiiceous sheath: a term 
applied to tlie young leaves of exogens, 
since they are saill to be always naked, while 
tho.se of endogens sheathe each other. 
Exopodite (eks-op'o-dit), n. [Gr. exu, with- 
out, and Jims, poilos, the foot.] Iii compar. 
anat. the outer of the two .secondary 
joints into which the typical limb of a crus 
taceaii is divided. 

Exoptablet (eks-op'ta-bl), a. Worthy of 
being desired or sought after; desirable. 
Exoptation (eks-op-tii'shon), n. [L. exopto, 
exoptatum, to wish much, to long for — ex, 
inteus., and opto, to u'ish.] Baruest desire 
or wiisli. [Rare.] 

Exoptlle (eks-op'til), a. [Gr. exo, without, 
and •ptilon, a feather, plumage.] In hut. a 
name sometimes given to a dicotyledonous 
plant, from having a naked plumule. 
Exorable (eks'o-ra-bl), a: [L. exorcibilis, 
from exoro — ex, and oro, to pray.] That 
may be moved or jiersuaded by entreaty. 
‘Patient, exorahlc, and reconcilable.’ Bar- 
row. 

Exorate (eks'o-rat), v.t To obtain byre- 
(piest. [Rare.] 

Exoration. (eks-o-riVshon), n. A prayer to 
beg off anything; an entreaty. [Rare. ] 

I am blind 

To what do; deaf to your cries; and ni.'\rV)le 
To ail iiiH'ulsive exoraitofis. J>t:au. Ft. 

Exorbitance, Exorbitancy (egz-oPbit-ans, 
egz-oi''bit-an-.si), \l,.h.exnrhUaiiiia, from 
exorbito, to go out of the track — L. ex, out, 
and orbita, a track or rut m.ade by a wheel, 
from orbis, a circle, a ring.] A going be- 
yond or without the track or usual limit; 
hence, enormity; extravagance; a deviation 
from rule or the ordinary limits of right or 
propriety; as, the exorbitancies of the tongue 
or of deportment; the exorbitanee of a 
charge. 

The reverence of my presence may be a curb to 
yo\x^ exorbitfificies. Dryden. 

1 have mentioned it in my prolegomena (of those 
distempers and exortniafices in government w))ich 
prepared the people to submit to tiie fury of this par* 
liament), as an offence and scandal to reli^on. 

Hallani. 

Exorbitant (egz-or'bit-ant), a. [L.L, exor- 
hitaris, exarbitantis, pp. of exorbito. See 
Exorbitance.] l. Departing from an orbit 
or usual track; hence, deviating from the 
nsual course; going beyond the appointed 
rules or established limits of right or pro- 
priety; hence, excessive; extravagant; enor- 
mous; as, exorbitant appetites and passions; 
caiorbitfMit demands or claims; exorbitant 
taxes. ‘Eoul ca;or&zt«at desires.' Milton,^ 

2. Anomalous; not comprehended in a 
settled rule or method. , 

Ttie Jews were inured with causes exoriitant, .-md 
such as tlieir laws bad not provided for. Hooker. 

Exorbitantly (egz-oRbit-ant-Ii), adv. In an 
exorbitant, excessive, or irregular manner; 
enormously; excessively. 

Exorbitate (egz-oFljit-at), n.i. [See Exor- 
bitance.] To go beyond the usual track or 
orbit; to deviate from the usual limit. [Rare.] 

The planets sometimes . . . liave exorldiatcd be- 
yond the distance of Saturn. Eeniley. 

Exorcisationjt n. Exorcism; conjuration. 

‘ Sorceresses that usen exordsations.’ Chau- 
eor. 

Exorcise (elcs'or-siz), •».{. pret. <S pp. cajor- 
cised; pph exorcising. [Fr. exorciser, from 
Gr. exorlcizo—ex, intens., and horlcizo, to 
bind by oath, from horkos, the object by 
which one swears, an oath, usually connected 
with herkos, a fence, an inclosure.] 1. To ex- 
pel by conjurations, prayers, and ceremonies; 
as.to earorctsc evil spirits.— 2. 'To purify from 
unclean spirits by adjurations and cere- 
monies; to deliver from the influence of 
malignant spirits or demons; as, to exorcise 
a house. ‘ Exorcise the beds and cross the 
walls.’ Dryden. 

Do alt you can to exorcise crowds who are pos- 
sessed as: I, am. Spectator. 

S-t To call up or forth, as: a spirit; to con- 
jure up. 

He impudently eiwrcii'e*?! devils in the church. 

Prynne. 

Exerciser (eks'or-sIz-6r). n. l. One who 
casts out evil spirits by adjurations an cl con- 
juration,— 2. t One who calls up spirits. 

No oromier harm thee! 

Nor no witchcraft charm thee 1 Shak. 


Exorcism (eks'or-sizm), n. [Gr. exorkis- 
nios. See Exorcise.] 'i’lie expulsion of evil 
spirits from persons or places by certain 
adjurations and ceremonies; also, ;i prayer 
or cliann used to expel evil .spirits. Exor- 
cism was common among the Jews, and still 
makes a part of the superstitious of some 
churches. 

It is the nature of the devil of tyranny to tear and 
rend the body ivliich lie leaves. Are the niiserics of 
continued possession less liorrible than the stnivvle*- 
of the tremendous CA-VJrw wt ? Macaui'iv. ’’ 

2. The act of, or formula used in, raising 
the devil or other spirit. S'hak 
Exorcist (eks'or-sist), n. 1 . One who ex- 
pels evil spirits by conjuration, prayer,? 
and cei’emonies; specifically (eeelas.).,ii tern! 
applied to the third of the minor' orders 
W'hose oltlce it is to use the exorcisms 
of the Church over persons possessed 
to bid those who are uot communicants 
give place at the time of communion, and 
to minister water in ecclesiastical func- 
tions.— 2.] One who calls or conjures op 
evil spirits. 

Tiiou like an exorcist hast conjured up 
My mortified siiirit. Shak. 

Exordial (egz-or'di-al), a. Pertainiug to an 
exordium; introductory; initial. ' The egw-- 
dud verses of Homer.’ Johnson. 
Exordium (egz-or'di-mn), n. pi. Exordi- 
ums (egz-oridi-umz). [L., from exurdkr, 
to begin a web, to lay the warp— ea-, and 
ordior, to begin a web, to begin, ftom obso- 
lete ordiuni, a term in weaving, from orda, 
a straight row.] The beginning of anything; 
specifically, the introductory part of a dis- 
course, which prepares the audience for 
tlie main subject; tlie pi’eface or proeniial 
pju't of a composition. 

Exorganic (eks-or-gan'ik), a. : 

(Tjv Having ceased to lie organic 
or organized. A~. B. Bev, 
Exorhiz, Exorliiza (eks'6- 
k riz, eks-6-ri'za), n. [Or. ex- , 
outside, and rhiza, a root,] 
An exogenous or dieotyle-- - 
donous plant, so called from 
the mode in w'hich the young 
root sprouts when the seed ; 
is placed in the ground, 
pushing out directly in a 
tapering manner, and : not - 
coming out in the form of , 
munerous rootlets throush: : ; 
sheaths, as in an endortiz: 
or monocotyledon. (See En- : 
DOKHiz.) The flgnre shows 
the e.xorhizal root of : the 
E.xorhizai Root. Common hai'icot bean {Pha- 
seoius vulgaris), 

Exorliizal, Exorliizous (eks-6-riz'al, eks-6- 
I'iz'us), a. In bot. of or pertaining, to an 
exorhiza (which see), 

Exornatiou (eks-or-ua'shon), n. [L, exuv- 
natio, from exorno, exornatum—cx, and 
orno, to adorn.] Ornament; decoration; 
embellishment. 

Hyperbolical elegancies, &c,, many 

much affect. Burton. , 

Exortive (egz-ort'iv), a. [L. exortimis, per- 
taining to the rising of the heavenly bodies, 
eastern, from cawrior, exortum, to rise out, 
or forth— ca;, out, and o>w, to rise.] Rising; 
relating to the east. [Rare.] 

Exosculatet (eks-os'lm-lat), v. t. [L. . exos- 
culor, exoscitlat'us, to kiss.] To kis.s; espe- 
ciall.v, to kiss repeatedly and fondly. 
Exoskeleton (ek.s'o-ske-le-to)i), n. [Gr. cxu. 
without, and skeleton, a dry body, a mummy,] : 
In«?mf.atermappIiedtoallthosestructures , 
which are produced by the hardening of the 
integument, as the .shells of the crastaceiii 
the scales and plates of fishes and reptiles ; , 
denno-skeletoii. 

Exosmic (eks-os'mik), a. Same as Exosniotie. ■ 
Exosmose, Exosmosis (eks'os-mos, eks-os- 
mo'sis), n. [Gr. exo, outside, and a fictive 
form osmosis, for dsmos, a thrusting, impul- 
sion, from dthed, to thrust, to push.] The 
passage of gases, vapours, or liquids,: 
through membranes or porous media, from . 
within outward, in thephenomeiia of osmose, 
the reverse process being called endosmose. , 
See Osmose. 

Exosmotic (eks-os-mot'ik), a. Pertahiing i r 
relating to exosmose ; as, an eaiosmori’e cui'- 
rent. 

Exosporons (eks-os'po-rus), a. In hot. a 
term applied to fungi having naked spores. : 
Exossatet (eks-os'sfit), v.t. [1. ex, priv., . . 
and os, ossis, a bone.] To deprive of bones; , 
to bone. ■ 

Exossatedt (egz-os'sat-ed), a. [L. exosso. 
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to ilojirivo of itriv., 

mill o'!, f «V, :J iKiiit'.J Itfinivi'il of boiit;.i. 
&OSSat4ont (eks-’-ns-Sii'Hiion), ii. Xiie act of 
i-xiihiiUiiu or tlfpriviii!^ of bumjs, or any 
hiniibiv [mill -aili.itaiiw* ; the state of beiu,:; 
ho • Es,iie!')iueiit fiolitary touching 

the f'.ix.'.'.i'f'VoMif fruits.’ Bacon. ^ 
Exoiiseous {i-ez-os'-o-u-;') «. [See EXOS- 
SATJUt.j Without hones; ilestitiite ot bones. 
‘."iiiiuSs iiu.l soft i‘.vvmt»ut animals.’ Sir T. 

. ‘ Browne. 

Exostemma (ek.s-o-stem'ma), n. (.rr cxo. 
nnil Hi iniiia, a rrown.] -V genus ot plante, 
nat. order Eijichoiuicfa'. I'lie .species are 
trci'fj or shrubs, natives of troiiical America 
and tlie West Indies. They are known b.y 
the eoimnoii nsune of qiiimiuina. J<1 cari- 
hn'inn mid E. jlurfhinida are reiiiarkal.)le for 
po.isu,S 4 in^ prdpei'tif'i similar to those of the 
true cinelioiia, but without any trace of 
eitlicr cinehojiine or (piinine. 

Exostome (eks'os-tom), n. 

H iT.exo, and stoma, a mouth.] 

Tu hot the aperture through 
the outer inte.guuumt of an 
ovule, which, togetlier with 
the endostonie, odnipletes the 
foramen. The figure shows 
the exostome and eudostomo Exo.stonie .^nd 
in the ovule of the mallow Endoswme. 
(Malm sylvestris). 

Exostosis (elis-os-to'sis), n. [ffr. ex, and 
osteiiB, a bone.] 1. In «««t. any protuber- 
auce of a bone which i.? not natural ; an e.x- 
(;rt'.scen(!e or morbid enlargement of a bone. 
2. In hot. a disease incident to the roots and 
Btems of toes, in wliieli knots or large 
tuiuonrs are formed on or among the wood. 
Exoteric, Exoterical (eks-o-te'rik, eks-d-te'- 
rik-al), a. [Gr. exoterikos, external, from 
exntm-os, e-xterior— cicd, ivlthout.] E.xternal; 
public ; .suitable to be Iniparted to the public ; 
nonce, capalde of being readily or fully 
eoruprehended ; opposed to esoteric or secret. 
The exoteric doctrine.s of the ancient philo- 
sophers were those whicli were openly 
profp.ssed and taught. The esoteric were 
secret or taiiglit only to a few chosen dis- 
ciples. 

He has ascribed to Kant tlie foppery of an c-xoteric 
, anil esoteric doctrine. De Qnincry. 

Exotericism (eks-o-te'ri-sizm), n. Exoteric 
doctrines or princiiJle,s, or the profession or 
teaching of such. 

Exoterics eks-5-te'riks), n. The lecturea 
of A,ri,stotle on rhetoric, to which all were 
admitted; : his published writing.^. 

Exotery (eksh-te-ri), n, Wltat is obvious or 
common, tftare,] 

KasierviiiiJ tlieir usoteriuu for adepts, and dealing 
out arufemr only tn tlie vulgar. Abraham Tucker. 

Exothecilini {cks-6-tIi0'.shi-um), •«. [Gr. exo, 
outside, and theke, a case,] In hot. a name 
given to the coat of an anther. 

Exotic, Exotical (e,gz-ot'ik, cgz-ot'ik-nl), a. 
[Fr. exotique; Gr. exotikus, from exo, out- 
ward. J Foreign; introduced from a foreign 
country ; not native ; exti'aneou,s ; as, an 
exotic plant; an exotic term or word. 

. Notliing was sc splendid and aw/fras the ainbas. 
sador. Tz'elyu. 

Exotic (egz-ot'ik), n. Anytliing not native ; 
anything of a foreign origin, as a plant, tree, 
word, practice, and the like, introduced 
from a foreign country. 

Versification in a dead language i.s an e.xatic, a far- 
fetclied, costly, sickly imitation of tliat which elsa- 
wliere may be found in healtliful and spontaneous 
perfection. Macatilay. 

Exoticalness (egz-ot'ik-al-nes), n. Tlie state 
of being exotic. M. B. Rev. 

Exoticism (egz-ot'i-sizm), n. 1. The state 
of being exotic..— 2. Anything exotic, as a 
foreign word or idiom. 

Expand, (ek-spand'), v.t. [L. expamlo—ex, 
and pando, to spread out, to extend, to 
open.] 1. To open; to spread; as, a iiower 
expands its leaves. 

Then with expanded wings he steers his flight. 

jifilioyt. 

2. To send out in aU directions; to diffuse; 
as, a streiim cispands its waters over a plain, i 
8. To cause the particles or parts of to spi'ead 
; or stand apaiT, thus inerea.sing' the hulk; to 
dilate; to enlarge in bulk; to distend; as, to 
.. expand the chest by inspiration ; heat ea:- 
jiand, 5 all bodies; air is. expanded byrarefac- 
tion,— 4. To enlarge the surface or super- 
ficial dimcnsinn.s of; to widen; to extend; to 
ojien; as, to cxqiand the sphere of benevol- 
ence; to expand the heart or affections. 
Expand (ek-spand'), r.i. To become opened, 

: spread apart ; , dilated, distended, or en- 
larged; as, flowers expand in spring; metals 




! rxnamt iiy iieat ; a lake expands when 
i swelled Iiy rnin.s. 

Expanding (elc-spimd'ing), qn ami a. Open- 
ing; spreading; dilating; extending. -ii'a;- 
panding centreMit, a lioring tool whose dia- 
meter is adjustalile. 

Expanse (ek-.sp!inB'), n. II.. ezpansnm, that 
wliicli is spread out, pp. neut. of expimdo, 
to spread out. See K.xvasi>.] That whicli 
is expanded or spread out; a wide e.xtent of 
space or body. ‘Lights . . . liigii in the 
('.rpHU.'r of heaven.’ Milton. ‘The smooth 
e.T.pnnse of ci'ystal lakes.’ Poqjc. 

Expanse i (eks-iiaus'), r.f. To expand. 

Tij.'it lies unto the eyes of all. 

Sir T. Broitme. 

Expansibility (ek-spans'i-hil"i-ti), n. [From 
expansible, ] The capacity of being ex- 
panded; eajiacity of e.xtensioii in surface or 
imlk; e.xpansile power; as, tho expansibility 
of air. 

Expansible (ek-sjiaus'i-hl), a. [See Ex- 
panse. ] Capalde of being expanded or 
spread; capable of being e.xtendcd, dilated, 
or difliised. 

Bor lies are not exj^ajisible in proportion to their 
Grew. 

Expansibleness (ek-spans'i-bl-nes), n. Ex- 
pansibility. 

Expansibly ( ek-spans'i-bli ), ado. In an 
expansildo manner. 

Expansile (ek-spans'il), a. Capable of ex- 
panding or of lieiug dilated. 

^pansion (ek-span'shon), u. [L. expan- 
sio, from exqmndo. See Expanp.] 1. 'I’he 
act of expanding or spreading’ out. — 2. The 
state of being expanded; enlargement; dis- 
tention; dilatation; tlie increase of bulk 
whicli a body undergoes by the recession of 
its particles from one another so that it 
occupies a greater space, its weight remain- 
ing still tlie same. Expansion is one of tlie 
mo.st general effects of heat, being common 
to all Iiodies whether solid, liquid, or ga- 
seous. — 3. Extended surface ; extent ; space' to 
w'luch anything is enlarged; wide extent. 

' The starred exj)ansion of the skie.s. ’ Beattie. 

4. Extension of .space; space; immensity. ‘ lost 
ill expansion void and infinite.’ Blackmore. 

5. In com. increase of trade or liabilities; 
an inoi'oase of the Issues of bank-notes.— 0. In 
ma th, the dovolopmeut at length of an ex- 
pression indicated in a contracted form, as 
(a+x)-=a'^-{-‘‘Iax-\-x-.—l. In n stcam-enf/ine, 
the inerease in hulk of steam in a cylinder, 
when its communication with the boiler is 
cut off, ill which ease its pressure on the 
piston retreating before it is in inverse 
ratio to the space it fills. 

Expansion-curb (ek-span'shon-lcerb), n. A 
contrivance to counteract expansion and 
contraction by heat, as in chronometers. 
Expansion-engine (ek-span'shon-en-jin), n. 
A .steam-engine in which tlie supply of 
steam is cut off iirevious to the stroke being 
complete, tlie expansive power of the steam 
admitted being suflicient to complete tlie 
stroke. 

Expansion-gear (ek-span'shon-ger), n. In 
a steam-engine, the apparatus by which the 
access of steam to the cylinder is cut off at 
a given part of the stroke. It is of various 
forms. 

Expansion-joint ( ek-span'shon-joint ), n. 
Ill meeh. (a) a joint for connecting steam- 
pipes, made with a stufllng-box, so as to 
allow one of them to slide within the en- 
larged end of the other when the length in- 
creases by expansion. (6) An attachment of 
a boiler in its framing to allow the former 
to expand without affectihg the latter. 
Expansion-valve (ek-span'shon-yalv), n. 
In a steam-engine, a valve which shuts off the 
steam in its passage to the slide-valves, when 
the piston has travelled a certain distance 
in the cylinder, leaving the remaining iiart 
of the stroke to be performed by the expan- 
sion of the steam. 

Expansive (ek-spans'lv), a. 1. Having the 
power of expanding, extending, or dilating; 
as, the expansive force of heat. — 2. Having 
the capacity of being expanded; as, the ea:- 
pansim quality of air ; the expansive atmo- 
sphere.— 8, Emhraciiig a large number of 
objects; wide-extending; as, expansive he- 
nevolence. ‘ A more expansive and generous 
compassion.’ Hustacc. . ■ 

Expansively (eks-pans'iv-li), adv. In an 
expansive maimer; by expansion! 
Expansiveness (ek-siians'iv-nes), n. The 
quality of, being expansive. . . 

Expansuret (eks-pah'shffr), n. Expanse. 
‘Nights’ rich capanswe.’ Marlowe Chap- 
man. . 
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EXl'EC'TANCK 


Ex parte (cks paritej, |L.i .Proceeding 
from one part or side of a matter in ipies- 
tioii; oiie-siiied; partial; a.s, an ex parte 
statement: speeiflcally, in law, applied to 
any steii taken by or on behalf of one of the 
parties tu a suit or in any judicial proceed- 
ing, in the absence of the other ; as, an ex 
parte aiqilicatioii ; an ex parte 
pfti-ffi evidence; hearings before 
are ex parte. 

Expatiate (elj-siiiVshi-fit), v.i. pret. & pp. 
exjMt kited; pjir. I'.xpatiatiny. [L. c.rspa- 
tier, cxspatiafus—cx, and spatior, to walk 
about, from spatiuni, siiaee, mom, a walk. 
See Si-ACE.] 1. To move at large; to rove 
without pre,scribed limits; to wander ill 
space without restraint. 

He bids Iii.s soul expatialc in the skies. Pope. 

2. Toeiilargciiidiscoiir.se or writing; to he 
copioibs ill argument or discns.sion. 

Dacier upon tins ciH-itoin. /tPVpMii. 

Expatiate (ek-iipa'slii-at), v.t. To allow to 
range at large; to give free exerci.se to; to 
expand; to broiideih [Kare.] 

Hov.’ can n .socictj’ of nierduints have Iru'ge niindi., 
and e.xf'atiaic their tlioui^hts for preat anU puliiick 
undertakings, who.su constitution is suUject to such, 
fietiuent changes, and wlio every year run the risk of 
their ca|.)italV C, Diivenani. 

Expatiation (ok.,spri'slii-a"shon), n. Act of 
expatiating or enlarging in discourse or 
writing; wamleriug. 

Take tliein from the (levil’s latitiideji nnri expatia- 
til’ll.!; . . . from the infinite mazes and liypatlis of 
urror. Tariudan, 

Expatiator (ek-spii'shi-at-er), n. One who 
enlarges or ainplifies in language, 
Expatiatory (ck-spa'shi-a-to-ri), a, E.xpati- 
ating; aniplificatory. 

Expatriate (elcs-pa'tri-at), v.t. pret. & 
expatriated; ppr, expatriating. [L. 
and 2 >utria,, one’s fatherland, from 
fatherly, from qnter. n fatliei’.] Tc 
reliexively, to expatriate one's self, 
draw from one’s native country; to renounce 
the ri,g!its of citizensliip where one was born, 
and become a citizen of another country. 

Abcillnri! indulged the romantic wish of e.r/airiai- 
iup himself for ever. Jierinp'tcn, 

Expatriation (eks-piVtri-a"shon), , n. The 
act of banishing or state of being banished ; 
banishment ; especially, the forsaking one’s 
own country, with a renunciation of alle,gi- 
ance, and with tlie view of becoming a per- 
manent resident and citizen in anotlior 
country. 

E.xpatriatian was a heavy ransom to pay for the 
rights of their minds and souls. Paffey, 

Expect (ek-spekf), v. t. [L. exsj)ect.o, cati^icc- 
tatum—cx, and specto, to look at, to liehold, 
freq. or intens. of .specio, xo look. Sec Si‘b 
CIES.] 1. To wait for; to await. 

The guards, 

By me encamp'd on yonder hill, expect 
Their motion. Sliltau. 

2. To look for; to have a previous apprehen- 
sion of something future, whether good or 
evil; to entertain at least a slight belief that 
ail event ivill happen; as, we expect a 
that has been promised. 

’Tis more than we de.serve or I expect. Shak. 

3. To reckon upon ; to require ; used pecu- 
liarly in the sense of intimating that some 
duty or oliligatioii must be fiiltllled ; as, 

T shall expect to find that Job fhii.shed by 
.Saturday ; your bill is due and immediate' 
pajineiit is expected, 

England every man to do hm duty. 

' ' Lord A-'t'/.ruK. 

, —-‘Ilojre, JSxpiect:—'Boih e.xprefss the anticipa- 
tion of something future; when the an- 
ticipation is welcome, we hope; wiien it ir. 
less or more certain, we expect' Angus, . 
Expect t (ek-spekf), v.i. To wait; to stay: 
to look for with confidence. ‘ Mxqiecting till 
a kinsman came . . . to marry her. ’ CoZmfflm 
I will until my change in death, 

And answer at thy call. ' Saniiys; 

Expeett (eks-pekt'), n. Expectation. Shdk. 
Expectable (ek-spekt'a-bl), «, To he ex- 
pected; that may be expected. [Eare.] 

Occult and Spiritual operations are not expectable. 

St7' T. Bvciviic, 

Expectance, Expectancy (ek-spekt'ans. 
ek-spekt'an-si), n. I. The act or state of 
expecting; e.xpeotation. 

There is here from both the sides, 

What further you will do. Skak. 

2. Something on which expectations or hopes 
arc founded; the object of expectation or 
hope. ‘ The expectancy and hope of the fair 
state’ Shale. -~Z. In law, a state of waiting 
. or. suspension; abeyance. An estate in ex- 
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EXPECJTANS' 


pe&Umti is fin interest in land limited or 
fippoiiited to take effect in possession at 
some future time. I’ahles of expectancy, in 
life umurmice, tables sliowiiig the expected 
duration of life calculated from any year 
for males or females. 

fepectaiit (ek-spekt'arit), a. 1. \iaiting; 
looking for. 

Expectant of that news that never came. 

Tt'jifiyson. 

2. In med, {a) a term applied to a medicine 
that waits for the efforts of nature ; (h) a 
term applied to that method of treatment 
•which consists in observing the progress of 
di.seases,and removing deranging influences, 
without prescribing active medicine.s unless 
absolutely required. —3. In law, being in 
expectancy. See Expectance. 

Expectant (ek-spekt'ant), n. 1. One who 
expects; one who waits in expectation; one 
lield in dependence by hi.s belief or hope of 
receiving some good; as, those who have 
the gift of offices' are usually surrounded hy 
expectants. ‘ An expectant of future glory. ’ 
South.— 2. fin Scotland, a candidate for the 
ministry who has not yet received a license 
to preach. 

Expectation (ek-spekt-a'shon), n. [.L. expec- 
tatio. See Expect.] 1. The act of expect- 
ing or looking forward to an event as about 
to happen. 

. Thesame weakness of mind ivhich indulge.s absurd 
ex/ectatioiis, produces petulance in disappointment. 

lyvinge 

She spoke and turn’d her sumptuous liead with eyes 
Of shining' expectation fixt on mine. Tmnyson. 

2, The state of being expected or looked for; 
the state of being awaited. ‘Our prepara- 
tion stands in expectation.’ Shak.~2. That 
which is expected; the object of expectation; 
the expected Messiah. 

Now clear I understand 
Why our gre.at atpeci/iliOK should be called 
The seed of woman. Milton. 

4. Prospect of future good, as of possessions, 
wealth, and the like: usually In the plural. 
‘My soul, wait thou only upon God; for my 
expectation is from him.’ Ps. Ixii. 6. 

His magnificent expectations made him . . . tlie best 
match in Europe. Pnescott. 

5. A State or qualities in a person which 
excite expectations in others of some future 
e.xcelleuce; promise. ‘ .By all men’s eyes a 

„ jonihat expectation.’ Otway.— G.lnmed.ths 
method of leaving a disease to the efforts of 
nature; orofwaitingforfarther development 
before treating it actively. ~7. The value 
of any prospect of prize or property de- 
pending upon the happening of some uncer- 
tain event. A sum of money in expectation 
upon a certain event has a determinate value 
before that event happens. If the chances 
of : receiving or not receiving a hundred 
pounds, when an event arrives are equal; 
then, before the arrival of the event, the 
expectation is worth half the money. -IfaJ- 
peetation of life, a term applied to the 
mean or average duration of the life of indi- 
viduals of any given age. — S vn. Anticipa- 
tion, expectance, confidence, trust, reliance. 
Expectation-week (,eks-pekt-a'shon-wek ), 

Ji. The whole of the interval between As- 
cension-day and 'Wlntsunday. so called be- 
cause at this time the apo.stles continued in 
earnest prayer and expectation of the Com- 
forter. 

Expectative (ek-spekt'a-tiv), a. Constitut- 
ing an object of expectation; giving rise to 
expectation; anticipatory. JSxpeotative 
graces or mandates nominating a person to 
succeed to a benefice.’ Robertson. 
Expectative (ek-spekt'a-tiv), m That which 
is e.xpected; something in expectation; spe- 
■ cillcally, a mandate nominating to a bene- 
fice or vacancy. [Bare.] 

The king' conferred upon Mm as many ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments as lie could be legally possessed of, 
as supports of Ins state and dignity, while the great 
expectative was depending. Bp. Lmuth. 

Expecter (ek-spekt'er), n. 1. One who ex- 
; pects; one who waits 'for something or for 
another person.— 2. A member of an extinct 
sect, who denied that any true church yet 
existed, but lived in e.xpectation that a true 
church would be founded. 

Many have wrangled so long about the church 
: that at last they have quite lost It, and go under tlie 
name_ot Expecters and Seekers, and do deny tliat 
there is any true church, or any true minister, or any 
. ordinances. Papitt, iCsi,. 

Expectii^ly (ek-spekt'ing-li), ado. With 
expectation. 

Expectorant (eks-pek'to-rant), a. [See Ex- 
I'ECTOEATB,] Having the quality of pro- 
moting discharges from the mucous mem- 
:: brane of the lungs or trachea. 




Expectorant (eks-pek'to-rant), n. A medi- 
cine which promotes discharges from the 
lungs, as the stimulating gums and resins, 
squills, <fcc. 

Expectorate (eks-pek'to-rat), v.t. pret. <fcpp. 
expectorated; ppr, expectorating. [L. expec- 
toro, expeetoratum—ex, and pectus, pectoris, 
the breast. See PEOTOKAh.] To eject from 
the trachea or lungs; to discharge, as phlegm 
or other matter, by coughing, hawking, and 
spitting; to spit out. 

Expectorate (eks-pek'to-rat), v.i. 'To eject 
matter from the lungs or throat by cough- 
ing or liawking, and spitting; to spit. 
Expectoration (eks-pek'td-ra"shon), n. 
1. I’lie act of discharging phlegm or mucus 
from the throat or lungs, liy coughing, 
hawking, and spitting. — 2. Thematter expec- 
torated; spittle. 

Expectorative (eks-pek'to-rat-iv), a. Hav- 
ing the quality of promoting e.xpeetoration. 
Expectorative(eks-pek't6-rat-iv),'Ji. Amedi- 
cine to promote expectoration; an expec- 
torant. 

Expede (eks-pedO, u-f. [Pr. expidier — L. ex, 
out, andpes, pedis, the foot.] [Old English 
and Scotch.] To despatch, to expedite.— 2'o 
expede letters, in Scots law, to write out the 
principal writ and get it signeted, sealed, 
or otherwise completed. 

Expediatet (eks-pe'di-at), a. t. To expedite. 
Expediency, Expedience (eks-pe'di-en-si, 
eks-pe'di-ens), n. [See Expedient, and 
also Expedite.] l. Fitness or suitableness 
to effect some good end or the purpose in- 
tended; propriety under the particular cir- 
cumstances of a case; as, the practicability 
of a measure is often obvious, when the 
expedience of it is questionable. 

Much declamation may be heard in the present day 
agninst expeciiatcy, as if it were not the proper object 
of a deliberative assembly, and as if it were only pur- 
sued by the unprincipled. IVhately, 

2. 'I'lie quality of seeking immediate or selfish 
gain or advantage at the expense of genuine 
principle, or of aiming at inferior good at 
the expense of that which is higher; time- 
servingness. 

Tlirough the whole system of society expediency is 
the only governinjf principle. Brougham. 

3. t Expedition; adventure. 'Forwarding 
this dear expedieoice.’ Shalt.— i.\ Expedi- 
tion; haste; despatch. 

Three thousand men of war 
Are making hither, with all due expedienee. Shah. 

Expedient (eks-pe'di-ent), a. [L. expediens, 
expedientis, ppr. of expedio. See Expedite.] 

1. Hastening; urging forward; hence, tend- 
ing to promote the object proposed ; fit or 
suitable for the purpose; proper under the 
circumstances; as, many things may be 
lawful which are not expedient. 

He (Cleomenes} should not spare to do anything 
that should be expedient fox the honour of Sparta. 

North's Plutarch. 

2. Conducive or tending to self-interest, or 
selfish ends. 

For a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedient, 

And too fond of the right to pur.sue tiie exp'edient. 

Goldsmith. 

3. t Quick; expeditious. 

Expedient manage must be made, my liege, 

Ere further leisure yield them further means. 

Shah. 

4. t Direct, and without deviation or un- 
necessary delay. 

His matches are expedient to this town. Shah, 
Expedient (eks-pe'di-ent), n. l. That which 
serves to promote or advance; any means 
which may be employed to accomplish an 
end. 

What s\xx^ expedient then shall Juno fmd, 

To calm her fears and aid her boding’ mind? 

Philips. 

2. Shift; means deidsed or employed in an 
exigency. 

The Roman religion is commodious in nothing 
more than in finding out expedients, either for remov- 
ing quite away, or for shifting from one to anotlier, 
all personal punishment. Brevint. 

SVH. Shift, contrivance, resort, means, plan, 
deface. 

Expediential (eks-pe'di-en"shi-al), a. Per- 
taining to expediency; regulated by expedi- 
ency; S.'S, sen. expediential pollcf. ‘Calculat- 
ing eaiiifidienfial understanding.’ Mare. ‘A 
worldly, expediential letter.’ North Brit. 
JRev. 

Expediently (eks-pfi'di-ent-E), ado. 1. Fitly; 
suitably; conveniently; in an expedient man- 
ner,— 2.t Hastily; quickly. 

Do expediently, and turn, him going. Shah. 

Expedimentt (eks-ped'i-meut), ix. Expedi- 
ent. ‘ A like cispcdiiJtewf to remove discon- 
tent.' Barrow. 


EXPEL 


Expeditate (eks-pe'di-tat), v.t. [L. ex, and 
pes, pedis, a foot] In the forest laws, to 
cut out the balls or claws of a dog’s fore^ 
feet, for the preservation of the king’s game- 
as, to expeditate a dog that he may not hunt 
deer. 

Expeditation (eks-pe'di-ta"slioii), n. In the 
forest laws, the act of outfing out tlie balls 
or claws of a dog’s fore-feet. 

Expedite (eks'pe-dit), v. t. pret. & pp, expo- 
dited; ppr. expediting. [L. expedio, ex- 
peditmn, to free one caught by the feet in 
a snare— ea-, out, and pes, pedis, the foot: 
See FOOT, j 1. To free from impediments'; 
to hasten; to quicken; to accelerate the 
motion or progress of ; as, the general sent 
orders to expedite the march of the army; 
artificial heat may expedite the growth of 
plants. ‘ To expedite your glorious marcli ’ 
Milton.— 2. To despatch; to send forth; to 
issue officially. 

Tliougli such charters be expedited of course, and 
as of right, yet they are varied by discretion. Bacon. 

Expedite (eks'pe-dit), a, [L. expeditus, pp 
of expedio. ,See Expedite, v.t.} i. Quick; 
speedy; expeditious; as, expedite execu- 
tion. 

Speech is a very short and expedite way of convey, 
ing their thouglits. Locke. 

2. Clear of impediments; imobstru.oted ; 
easy. ‘ To make the way plain and expedite.’ 
Hooker.— Z. Active; nimble; ready; prompt. 
Tlie more expedite will be the soul in its operations. 

Tillotson. 

4. Light-armed; unencumbered with baggage 
or equipments. 

He sent tiie lord-chamberjain with expedite forces 
to speed to Exeter. Bacon. 

Expeditely (eks'pe-dit-Ii), adv. Readily; 
hastily; speedily; promptly. 

Expedition (eks-pe-di'shon),n. [Mexpeditio, 
fvoni expedio. See Expedite, a. f.] 1. Tlie^ 
state of being expedite or free from encum- 
brance; promptness; haste; speed; quick- 
ness; despatch. ‘With winged expedition, 
swift as lightning.’ Milton. 

Even with the speediest 

I will despatch him to the emperor's court, Shah. 

2. Tile state of being expedited or put in 
motion; progress; march. 

Let us deliver 
Our puissance into the hand of God, 

Putting it straight in c,vytc(ffiTo«. Shah. 

3. The march of an army or the voyage of a 
fleet to a distant place for hostile purposes;:, 
as, the expedition of the French to Egypt; 
the expeditionof Xerxes into Greece.— 4. Any 
important journey or voyage made by an, ^ 
organized body of men for some valuable 
end; as, a scientific or exploring expedition; 
a tniding expedition.— 5. The collective body, , 
of men sent out upon an e.\pedition, together 
with their equipments, means of transport, 
&c. 

Tlie expedition (to Walcheren), after numberless 
needless delays, at last sailed on July sS (iSog). 

Chambers's Ency. 

Expeditionary (eks-pe-di'shoE-a-ri), a. Per- 
taining to or composing an expedition. 

The expeditionary forces were now assembled. 

Goldsmith. 

Expeditionist (eks-pe-di'shon-ist), One 
who makes or takes part in an expedition. 
North Brit. Jtev. 

Expeditious (eks-pe-di'slnis),a. 1. Performed 
with celerity; quick; hasty; speedy; as, an 
expeditiousmaxoh.—2.Nimhle', active; swift; 
acting with celerity; as, an expeditious 
messenger or runner. 

Expeditiously (eks-pe-di'shus-li), adv. 
Speedily; hastily; with celerity or despatch. 
Expeditiousness (eks-pe-di'shus-nes), n. 
Quickness; expedition. 

Expeditive (eks-pe-dit'iv), a. Performing 
with speed. Bacon. 

Expeditory (eks-ped'i-to-ri), a. Malcing 
haste; expeditious. 

Expel (eks-pel'), ii.f. pret. & pp. expelled; 
ppr. expelling. [1. expello—ex, out, and , 
pello, to drive, to thrust.] 1. To drive or 
force out from any inclosed place, or from : 
that within which anything is contained or 
situated; as, to expel air from a bellows or 
the lungs; to expel moisture from a solid 
body by heat.— 2. To drive out of or away . 
from one’s country; to cause to leave one’s 
country or habitation in a forcible maimer; 
to banish. ‘ Forewasted all their land and , 
them expelled.’ Spenser. — 3. To discharge: 
as a missile; to send forth. 

Thevirgmh'untressvvasnotslow 
T’ tlie shaft from her contracted bow. 

Dtyden. 

4. t To reject; to refuse. 

And would you not poor fellowship oysi? ? Spenser. 
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( I ttii! earth wliidi ktJI-it the werid i 
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fi, 'i'D i-nt olf fr'Uii to time out, 

a<i fnmi auy Fucicty or inBlitufioii; as, to 
.•! !ini<‘!ent fi-oiii ;t iinivoiaily ; to expel 
u iiiriuiit-r t'i'om a ciuh. — IktitL-ih, Exile, 
Expel See mifier Banish, 

ExpellaWo Tiint may be 

txiicllisl or (irivt-n out. ‘ Auid expeMuMe. by 
lieat.’ E'inmiii. 

Exptsller <i. He who or that 

which drives out or away. 

Ixpence (eks-pun^')- Same tis Expmm. 
Expend (elv-speiul'), v.t (L. expumtlo-^, 
out, aiiil pernio, to weigh out, to p.'iy. .the 
same tvord takes anotlier form in spend.l 

1. To lay out; to dishimse; to spend; to 
deliver or distribute, eitlier in piiyment 
or in donations; .as, we expend money for 
food, drink, and clothing. 

It ii; far easier to acquire a fortune like a knave, 
thati to ex/esid it like a t.fenileiiiaii. Cation. 

2. I't) lay out; to use; to employ; to con- 
sume; as, to expend time, l.abour.or material; 
to oitiJe/Kt hay in feeding cattle; tlie oil of a 
lamp is expended in burning; water is ex- 
pended ill mechanical operations. 

«p6nd (t'k-spend'), v.i. To lie laid out, 

used, or (jonsumed. Boaej. [Eure or obso- 
lete.] , , 

Ezpenditor (ek-spend'it-er), n. In old law, 
a person apjwintal by the tiommissioners of 
sewers to jiay, disburse, or expend tlie money 
collected by tax for repairs of sewers, &c. 
B^senditure (ek-spend'i-tur), n. 1. The act 
of expending; a laying out, as of money; 
ilisburaemeut. 

There isi not an opinion more ganoral among man- 
kind tlian this, tliat tliu unproductive expenditure of 
tile ricii is: necessary to the eraploymenmif tIie^|iMr. 

2. That which is expended; expense. ‘Tlie 
receipts and expenditures of tliis extensive 
country.’ llamiltim. 

Expense (ek-spen.s'), «. [L- expensum, from 
pp. of cajpendo. SeeExi>ENi>.] 1. A 
Laying out or expending ; the dislnirsing of 
money, cir the employihent and consump- 
tion, as of time or labour; as, great enter- 
prises are accomplished only by a great 
expense of money, time, and laliour. 

Raw in fields the rude militia swarms; 

Mcutlis without ImndB; maintained at vast expense; 
In j-Ktace a charge, in war a weak defence. Dryelen. 

2. Tliat which i.s expended, laid out, or con- 
sumed; especially, money expended; cost; 
cliarge; money disliursed in payment or in 
charity; as, a prudent man limits his ex- 
panses by his income. 

I slmll not spend a large expense of time. Shak. 

8. Cost, with the idea of loss, damage, or 
disci’cdit; as, he did this at the expense of 
•his character. ‘Courting popularity at ins 
party’s expoma.’ Brougham. 

Expenseful (ek-spens'ful), a. Costly; ex- 
pensive, [Rare.] 

No part of structure is more expensefiil than win- 
(lowK. IVotton. 

Expensefully (ek-spens'fnl-li), adv. In a 
co.stly manner; with great expense. [Rare.] 
Ixpenseless (ek-spensles), a. Without cost 
orexpon.'je. [Rare.] 

AVliat health promotes, and gives unenvy’d peace, 

Is a!I ^x/^Jtse/ess, and procur’d with ease. 

Sii- /i. B/ac^emore. 

Expensive (ek-.spens'iv), «. l. Costly; re- 
quiring luncn expense; as, an expensive dress 
or equipage; an cajpcnswft family; expensive 
tastes or habits. 

War is expensme, and pe.-ice desirable. Burke. 

2. Free in expending or in the use of money; 
liberal; especially, in a bad sense, given to 
expense; extravagant; lavish. 

This requires an active, expensive, indefatigable 
goodness. Bp. Sprat. 

Frugal and industrious men are friendly to the es- 
tablished government as tlie idle and expensive are 
dangerous. Sir IV. Temple. 

Expensively (ek-spensilv-li), adv. With 
great expense; at great cost or charge. 
Expensiveness (ek-spens'iv-nes), n. The 
quality of being expensive, or of incurring 
or requiring great expenditures of money; 
extravagance; as, the expensiveness ot war; 
expensivemess of one’s tastes; habits of ex- 
; pensiveness. 

Experience (eks-pe'ri-ens), n. [Fr. expen- 
anee, L. experientia, from oxpjerior, to try, 
to prove— isa;, and a root per, to try, to pass 
through, whenceiJcn'tMSf, skilled, pericuhim, 
danger. The same root is seen in ferry, 
{way)farer.] 1. Trial, practice, proof, or 


tc.st; especially, frequent trial or a aeries 
of trials; obaervation of a fact, or of the 
same fact or events happening under like 
circumstances; continued and varied obser- 
vation. 

H.iving liroadly laid down the principle that all the 
materirils of our knowledge come, from experience, 
Locke goes on to explain liis theory more particu- 
larly. y. T>. Jtloreil. 

2. 'Tile knowledge gained by trial, or re- 
peated trials, or olmervation; practical ac- 
quaintance with .any matter by personal 
olhservation or trial of it, by feeling the 
effects of it, by living through it, and the 
like; practical wisdom taught by the changes 
and trials of life. 

,I-or just experience tells in every soil, 

Tliat tliose tfiat tiiinl; must govern those tliat toil. 

Galrismith. 

To most men experience is like tlie stern-liglits of a 
shill, wliidi illuiiiine only tlie track it has passed. 

Coleridge, 

3. Individual or p,articular instance of trial 
or oliservation. 

Tiiis i.s %vli.it distance does for us, tlie harsli .and 
bitter fe,atures of this or that e.xpericnce are slowly 
obliterated and memory begins to look on tlie past. 

I V. Black. 

The like holds good with respect to the relations 
between sounds and vibrating objects wiiicii we learn 
only by a generaiiaation of experiences. H. Spencer. 

i. Experiment. 

Slie caused him to make experience 
Upon wild beasts. Shak. 

Syn. Trial, proof, test, observation, experi- 
ment. 

Experience (eks-pe'ri-ens), v.t. pret. & pp. 
experienced; ppr. experienciny. 1. To make 
practical acquaintance with ; to try, or prove, 
by use, by suffering, or by enjoyment; to 
have Iiapiien to or befall one; as, we all ex- 
perience pain, sorrow, and plea.sure; we ea:- 
perience good and evil; we often experience 
a change of sentiments and views.— 2. To 
train by practice; to exercise. 

The youthful s.ailors thus witli early care 

Their amis experience and for sea prepare. Harte. 

—To experience religion, to become con- 
verted. [Lhiited States.] 

Experienced (eks-pe'ri-enst), p. and a. 
1. Tried; used; practised.— 2. Taught by 
practice or by repeated ohiservations; skilful 
or wise by means of trials, use, or observa- 
tion; as, an experienced artist; an experi- 
enced physician. 

We must perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of 
the distinct species; or learn them from such ns are 
used to that sort of things, and are experienced in 
them. l-ocke. 

Experiencer (eks-pe'ri-ens-6r), n. One who 
experiences; one who makes trials or e.x- 
periments. 

Experientt (eks-pe'ri-ent), a. Experienced. 
"Ihe prince now ripe and full experienV 
Beau. & FI. 

Experiential (eks-pe'ri-en"shal), a. Relat- 
ing to or having e.xperience; derived from 
experience; empirical. 

Again, what are called physical laws— laws of 
nature— are all generalisations from observation, are 
only empirical or experiential informations. 

JSzV W. Jfamiltori. 

It is evident that this distinction of necessarj' and 
experiential trutlis involves the same antithesis wliich 
Ave have already considered; the antithesis of tliouglits 
and things. Necessary truths are derived from our 
own thoughts; experiential truths are derived from 
our observation of things about us. The opposition 
of necessary and experimtial truths is another aspect 
of the fundamental antithesis of philosophy. 

IVkejvell. 

Experientialism (eks-pe-ri-en'shal-ism), n. 
The doctrine that all o ur knowledge or ideas 
are derived from the experience of ourselves 
or others, and that none of them are intui- 
tive. 

Experientxalist (eks-pe-ri-en'shal-ist), n. 
One who holds the doctrines of experien- 
tialism. 

Experientiallst (eks-pe-ri-en'shal-ist), a. 
Pertaining or relating to experientialism. 

The experientialist doctrine thus appears wholly 
at fault if it means (as it has often been taken by 
supporters and opponents alike to tneanj that all in- 
tellection was first sensation in the individual, or even 
{in a more refined form) that general knowledge is 
elaborated afresh by each of us from our own expe- 
rience. ... It is common to say that inherited apti- 
tudes are, after all, onljr a slower result of experience, 
developed in the race instead of the individual; and 
the like may be said still more evidently of the social 
tradition deposited in the growing language of man- 
kind. The real bond, however, between experien- 
tialists at the jiresent day and those of an earlier 
time, is tliat both declare experience to be the test 
or criterion of general knowledge, let its origin for 
the individual be what it inay. Experientialism is, 
in short, a philosophical or logical theory, not a psy- 
chological one. Prof. G. C. Robertson. 

Experiment (eks-pe'i'i-ment), n. [L. expe- 
rimentu.m, tram, experior. See EXPEiirENCEi] 


1 A trial; nii act or openitbiu ihr-igimil to 
discover some unknown truth, principle, or 
effect, or to establish it when dlsccivered. 

A political cannot be made in a labora- 

tory, nor detennined in a few hours. Mams. 

2. t A becoming practically acquainted with 
something; an experience. 

Tiiis v.>as a useful apcf-i/ucut (or om future eumiuct. 

/J4/be. 

Experiment (cdis-po'ri-ment), v.i. To 
make trial; to make an experiment; to op- 
erate on a body in such a mariner as to dis- 
cover some unknown fact, or to est.'ifdfsh it 
when known; as, pliilosopheivs experiment 
on natural bodies for the discovery of their 
qualitie.s and combinations. 

Experimentt (idvS-pe'ri-ment), v. t. 1. To 
try; to .search out by trial; to put to the 
proof. 

Tills iiapht.T is . . . apt to inikitiif; with tlie suii- 
be.iuis or he.at lli.-it issues from lire; iis %v;is mirthfully 
experimented upon one of Alexander's pages. 

Sir T. Ihrberf. 

2. To know or perceive by experience; to 
experience. 

When the succession of ideas ceases, our percep- 
tion of duration ceases u'itli it, wliicli every one expe- 
riments wliile he sleeps soundly. Locke, 

Experimental (eks-pe'ri-ment"al), a. l. Per- 
taining to, derived from, founded on, or 
known by experiment ; given to or skilled 
in experiment; as, an experimental iihilo- 
soplier; experimental knowledge or philo- 
■sophy.— 2. 'Taught by experience; having 
personal experience; known hy, or derived 
from, e.xperience ; experienced ; as, experi- 
mental religion. 

.Admit to tile holy communion such only a.s profess 
and appear to he regenerated and experimental 
Cliristi.aiis. //. Humphrey. 

Trust not my reading nor ray observations, 

AVhich witii experimental sea! doth warrant 

Tile teuour of my book. Shak. 


His iin;jres5ion wa.s tlrat Mr. Martin w.l.s hired by 
the estoblisliiiient of Sawyer, late Nockeinorf, to take 
strong medicine, or to go into fits and heexperiment- 
alised upon. Dickens. 

Experimentalist (ek.'3-pe'ri-nient'''al-ist), n. 
One who makes experiments. 
Experimentally (eks-i)e'ri-ment"al-li), adv. 
By experiment ; hy experience or trial; by 
operation and observiition ot results; as, we 
are all experimentally acquainted with pain 
and pleasure. 

The law being thus establislied experimeuiallv, 

J. S. Mill. 

Wliile the man is tinder the scourge of afliiction, ha 
is willing to abjure those sins wliich he now experi- 
mentally finds attended with such bitter conse- 
quences. Jtogers. 

Experimentarian (eks-po'ri-nicnt-a"ri-an), 
«. One given to nnike experiments. Boyle. 
Experimentarian (cks-pe'ri-ment-a"ri-ari), 
a. Reljing upon experiments or upon ex- , 
perience, 

Hobbes . . . treated the experimentarian philo- 
sophers as objects only of contempt. 

Dugald Steaiart. 

Experimentation (eks-pe'ri-ment-a"shon), 
n. The act or practice of making experi- 
ments. 

Thus far the advantage of experimentation over 
simple observation Is umversally recognised : all are 
aw.are that it enables us to obtain innumerable com- 
binations of circumstances wliich are not to be found 
in nature, and so add to nature's experiment. s a iiuiii- 
ber of experiments of our own. y. S. Mill. 

Experimentative (eks-ps'ri-ment"a-tiv), a. 
Experimental. 

Experimentatort (eks-pe'ri-ment"at-er), u. 
ISxperimenter. Boyle. 

Experimenter, Experimentist (eks-jic'ri- 
ment-er, eks-pe'ri-meiit-ist), n. One who 
makes experiments ; one sldlled in experi- 
ments; an experimentalist. 

Experimentnm cracis ( eks-pe'ri-ment"- 
um krb'sis), n. [L.] A crucial or decisive 
experiment; a test of the severest and most 
searching nature; or, according to Bacon’.s 
idea, such an experiment as leads to the 
true knowledge of things sought after, or 
determines at once between two or more 
possible conclusions: so called, either be- 
cause crosses {eruces) are placed at points 
where two roads meet, to indicate the pro- 
per direction to certain places, or hecause 
the crucible in which alchemists made their 
experiments were marked with the sign of; : 
the cross. 

Experrectibnt (eks-p6r-rek'shon), n. [L, 
expergiscor, expeivectus, to awake.] A wiik- 
ing up or arousing. Holland. 

Expert (eks-pert'), a. [L. expertus, from 
experior, to try. See Experience. ] l. Ex- 
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pectan-e’/ is an intei'est in land limited or 
appointed to take ett’eet iu iiDssessitm at 
some future time. Ttthlea of expectancy, ui 
life uHHiieaiirf, taidea the e.vpected 

duration of life oaleiilated from any year 

for nudes or females. , ,,, x- 

Expectant (elc-spekt'ant), a. 1. Vi aiting; 
looking for. 

Exisetant of tliat news that never came. 

Tennyxon. 

2. In med. (a) a term applied to a medicine 
tliat waite for the eiforta of nature ; (&) a 
term applied to tliat method of treatment 
wliieli consists in observing the progress of 
df.seast‘.s,aiid removing deranging influences, 
witiimit pre.scribi!ig active medicines unless 
absolutely required. —3. In law, being In 
expectancy. See Expectancx. 

Expectant (ek-spekt'ant), n. 1. One who 
c.vpects; One who waits in expectation; one 
held in dependence by ids belief or hope of 
receiving some good; as, those who have 
the gift of offices are usually .surrounded by 
expectants. ‘ An expectant of future glory. ’ 
Smith.— 2. t In Scotland, a candidate for the 
ministry who has not yet received a license 
to preach. 

Expectation (ek-spekt-a'shon), n. [L. expec- 
tntin. See Expect.] l. The act of expect- 
ing or looking forward to an event as about 
to'happen. 

The same weakness of mind whicli indulges .absurd 
exjaclations, produce.? petulance in disappointment. 

Irving. 

She spoke and turn'd her sumptuous head with eyes 
Of shining expectation flxt on mine. Tennyson. 

2. The State of being e.xpected or looked for; 
the state of being awaited. ‘Our prepara- 
tion stands in eaipectation.’ Shak.~Z. That 
which is expected ; the object of expectation; 
tlie expected Messiah. 

Now dear I understand 
Why our great e.xpectation should be called 
The seed of wonmn. Milton. 

4 Proispeetof future good, as of pos, sessions, 
wealth, and the like: usually in tiie plural. 
‘My soul, wait bhou only upon God; for my 
esipecfation is from Iiim.’ Ps. I.xii. 5. 

His magnificent e.vpectalions made him . , , the best 
laiitch in Europe. Prescott. 

5. A state or qualities in a person which 
excite e.xpectations in others of some future 
excellence; promise. ‘ By all men’s eyes a 
youthof eaipdcfafion.’ Otway. ~9. Iii-ined. the 
method of leaving a disease to the efforts of 
nature; or of waitmgfor farther development 
before treating it actively.— 7. The value 
of any prospect of prize or property de- 
pending upon the happening of some uiieer- 
tain event. A sum of money in expeotatimi 
upon a certain event has a determinate value 
before that event happens. If the chances 
of receiving or not receiving a hundred 
pounds, when an event airives are equal; 
then, before the arrival of the event, tlie 
expectation is worth half the money.— ija:- 
peetation of life, a terra applied to the 
mean or average duration of the life of indi- 
viduals of any given age.— Syn. Anticipa- 
tion, expectance, confidence, trust, reliance. 
Expectation-weelr (,eks-pekt-a'shon-wek), 
n. The whole of the interval between As- 
cension-day and Whitsunday, so called be- 
cause at this time the apostles continued in 
earnest prayer and expectation of the Cora- 
' forter., 

Expectative (ek-spekt'a-tiv), a. Constitut- 
ing an object of , expectation; giving rise to 
expectation; anticipatory. ‘ Hapectative 
graces or mandates nominating a person to 
succeed to a benefice.’ jKoftertson. 
Expectative (ek-spekt'a-tiv), n„ That which 
is expected; something in expectation; spe- 
cifically, a mandate nominating to a hene- 
, flee or vacancy. (Rare.) 

The king conferred upon him as many ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments as he could be legally possessed of, 
as supports of his state and dignity, ivliile the great 
expectative was depending. Bp, Loivth. 

Expecter (ek-spekt'6r), n. 1. One who ex- 
pects; one who waits for something or for 
another person.— 2. A member of an extinct 
sect, who denied that any true church yet 
existed, but lived in expectation that a true 
church would be founded. 

Many have wrangled so long about the church 
that at last they have quite lost it, and go under the 
mame pf and Seekers, and do deny th.at 

ithereis any true churcli, or any true minister, or any 
ordinances,, Pagitt, 1634. 

Expectingly (ek-spekt'ing-li), adv. With 
expectation, 

Expectorant (eks-pek'to-rant), a. [See Bx- 
PECTOKATB.] Having the qiiality of pro- 
moting discharges from the mucous mem- 
brane of the lungs or traeliea. 
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Expectorant (eks-pek'tS-rant), m A medi- 
cine which promotes discharges from the 
lungs, as the stimulating gums and resins, 
squills, «&c. 

Expectorate (eks-pek'to-rat), v.t pret. & pp. 
expectorated; ppr. expectorating. [E. expea- 
toro, expeGtoratum — ex, and pectus, pectoris, 
the breast. See PECTOUAb.] 'To eject from 
the trachea or lungs; to discharge, as phlegm 
or other matter, by coughing, hawking, and 
spitting; to spit out. 

Expectorate (eks-pek'to-rat), v.i. To eject 
matter from the lungs or throat by cough- 
ing or hawking, and spitting; to spit. 
Expectoration (eks-pek'td-ra"sIion), n. 
1. TTie act of dischargin.g iihlegm or mucus 
from the throat or lungs, by coughing, 
hawking, and spitting. — 2. 'Themattere-xpec- 
torated; spittle. 

Expectorative (eks-pek'td-riit-iv), a. Hav- 
ing the quality of promoting e.\pectoratiou. 
Expectorative (eks-pek't6-rat-iv),7i. A medi- 
cine to promote expectoration; an e.xpec- 
torant. 

Expede (eks-ped'), v.t. (Rr. expM.ier—'L. ex, 
out, and pes, pedis, the foot.] [Old English 
and Scotch.] To despatch, to expedite.— To 
expede letters, in Scots law, to write out the 
principal writ and get it signeted, sealed, 
or otherwise completed. 

Expediatet (eks-pe'di-at), v. t. To e.xpedite. 
Expediency, Expedience (eks-pe'di-en-si, 
eks-pe'di-ens), n. [See Expedient, and 
also Expedite.) l. Fitness or suitableness 
to effect some good end or the purpose in- 
tended; propriety under the particular cir- 
cumstances of a case; as, the practicability 
of a measure is often obvious, wlien the 
expedience of it is questionable. 

Much declamation ina;^ be heard in the present day 
against expediency^ as if it were not the proper object 
of’ a deliberative assembly, and as if it were only pur- 
sued by the unprincipled. JVhately. 

2. The quality of seeking immediate or selfish 
gain or advantage at the expense of genuine 
principle, or of aiming at inferior good at 
the expense of that which Is higher; time- 
servingness. 

Through the whole system of society expediency i.s 
the only governing principle. Brougham. 

3. t Expedition; adventure, 'Forwarding 
this dear expedience.’ Shah— i.f Expedi- 
tion; haste; despatch. 

Three thousand men of war 
Are making hither, with all due expedience. Shah. 

Expedient (eks-pe'di-ent), a. [L. expe&icns, 
expedieniis, ppr. of expedio. See Expedite.] 

1. Hastening; urging forward; hence, tend- 
ing to iiromote the object proposed; fit or 
suitable for the purpose; proper under the 
circumstances; as, many things may he 
lawful which are not expedient. 

He (Cleomenes) should not spare to do anything 
that should be expedient for the honour of Sparta. 

JVorth'y Plutarch. 

2. Conducive or tending to self-interest, or 
selfish ends. 

For a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedient, 

And too fond of the right to pursue the ei^edient. 

Goldsmith. 

3. t Quick; expeditious. 

Expedient manage must be made, my liege. 

Ere further leisure yield them further means. 

Shah. 

4. + Direct, and without deviation or un- 
necessary delay. 

His marches are expedient to this town. Shah. 

Expedient (eks-pe'di-ent), n. 1. That which 
serves to promote or advance; any means 
which may be employed to accomplish an 
end. 

What s,\ 3 .xe expedient then shall Juno find. 

To cairn her fears and aid her boding mind? 

Philips. 

2. Shift; means devised or employed in an 
exigency. 

The Roman religion is commodious in nothing 
more than in finding out e-rpedients, either for remov- 
ing quite away, or for shifting from one to another, 
ail personal pnnishment. Brevint. 

Syn. Shift, contrivance, resort, means, plan, 
device. 

Expedlential (eks-pe'di-en"shi-al), a. Per- 
taining to expecEency; I’egulated by expedi- 
ency; as, an expediential policy. ‘Calculat- 
ing understanding.’ Hare. ‘A 

worldly, expediential letter.’ North JBrit. 
Rev. 

Expediently (eks-pe'di-ent-li), adv. 1 . Fitly; 
suitably; conveniently; in an expedient man- 
iier.-^2.i Hastily; quickly. 

Do this and turn him going. Shah. 

Expedimentt (eks-ped'i-inent), ?i.. Expedi- 
ent, ‘ A like expedinient to remove discon- 
tent.’ Barrow. 


Expeditate (eks-pe'ili-tat), v.t. ]!,. ex, and 
pes, pedis, a foot.] In the forest iaics, to 
cut out the balls or claws of a dog’s fore- 
feet, for the preservation of the king’s game- 
as, to expeditate a dog that he may not hunt 
deer. 

Expeditation(eks-po'di-tiV'.shoiO, n. In tlio 

forest laws, the act of cutflng out the balls 
or claws of a dog’s fore-feet. 

Expedite (eks'pe-dit), v.t. pret. & pp. expo, 
dited; ppr. expediting. [L. expedio, ex- 
peditum, to free one caught by the feet in 
a snare— ea;, out, and pcs, pedis, the foot. 
See P'OOT. ] 1. To free from impediments* 
to hasten; to quicken; to accelerate the’ 
motion or progress of ; as, the general sent 
orders to expedite the march of the army; 
artificial heat may expedite the growth of 
plants. ‘ To expedite your glorious rnareh.' 
Milton.— 2. To despatch; to send forth; to 
issue officially. 

Though such charters be expedited of course, and 
as of right, yet they are varied by discretion. Bacon. 

Expedite (eks'pe-dit), a. [L. expieditus, pp 
of expedio. See Expedite, n.f.] l. Quick; 
speedy; expeditious; as, expedite execu- 
tion. 

Speech is a very short and expedite way of convey- 
ing their thoughts. Loche. 

2. Clear of impediments; unobstructed; 
easy. “To make the way plain and expedite.' 
Hooker.— Z. Active; nimble; ready; prompt. : 
The more expedite will be the soul in its operations. 

Tillotson. 

4. Light-armed; unencumbered with baggage 
or equiiiments. 

He sent the lord-chamberlain with expedite forces 
to speed to E-xeter. Bacon. 

Expedltely (eks'pe-dit-li), adv. Eeadilv ; 
hastily; speedily; promptly. 

Expedition (eks-pe-di'shon),n., [I. expeditio, 
from expedio. See Expedite, v.t.] 1. The 
state of being expedite or free from encum- 
brance; iiromptness; haste; speed; quick- 
nes.s; despatch. ‘With winged expedition, . 
swift as lightning.’ Milton. 

Even with the speediest expedition 
I will despatch him to the emperor's court. Shah. 

2. The state of being expedited or put in, 
motion; progress; march. 

Let us deliver 

Our puissance into the hand of God, - 
Putting it straight in expedition. Shah. 

3. The march of an army or the voyage of a 
fleet to a distant place for hostile purposes;, 
as, the expedition of the French to Egypt; : 
the expedition of Xerxes into Greece, — i. Any 
important journey or voyage made by an 
organized body of men for some valuable 
end; ns, a scientific or e.xploring’ expiedition; . 
a trading expedition. —6. '.The collective body 
of men sent out upon an expedition, together 
with their equipments, means of transport, 
&c. 

The expedition (to Walcheren), after numberless 
needless delays, at last sailed on July sS (iScg). 

Chamiers's Ency. 

Expeditionary (eks-pe-di'shon-a-i'i), a. .Per- 
taining to or composing an exiiedition. 

The expeditionary forces were now assembled. 

Goldsmith. 

EOTeditionist (eks-pe-di'shon-ist), n. One 
who makes or takes part iu an expedition. 
North Brit. Rev. 

ExpeditiO'US(eks-p§-di'shus),o. 1. Performed 
with celerity; quick; hasty; speedy; as, an 
expeditiousmnvch.—2.Simble; active; swift; 
acting with celerity; as, an expeditions 
messenger or I'unner. 

Expeditiously ( eks - pG - di ' .shus - li ), adv. 
Speedily; hastily; with celerity or despatch. , 
Expeditiousness ( eks-pe-di'shus-ncs ), n. 
Quickness; expedition. 

Expeditive (eks-pe-dit'iv), a. Performing 
with speed. Bacon. 

Expeditory (eks-ped'i-to-ri), a. Making 
haste; expeditious. 

Expel (eka-jiel'), v.t. pret. & pp. expelled; 
ppr. expelling. [L. expello—ex, out, and 
pello, to drive, to thrust.] 1. d'o drive nr 
force out from any inclosed place, or from 
that within which anything is contained or 
situated; as, to expiel air from a bellows or 
the lungs; to expel moisture from a solid 
body by heat.— 2. To drive out of or away 
from one’s country; to cause to leave one’s 
country or habitation in a forcible manner; 
to banish. ‘ Forewasted all their land and * 
them expelled.’ Spenser.— 3. To di,soharge : 
as a missile; to send forth. 

Tlie virgin huntress was not slow 
T' expel the shaft from her contracted bow. 

Dryden, . 

4. t To reject; to refuse. 


And would you not poor fellowship expel I Spenser. 
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EXPLICATE 


EXPERT 


ptu'iiiMceii; l>.v use, iiructice, or ex~ 

perieiiije : heuce, skilful; well iusfcrueteil ; 
lifivinj; faiiiiliiir knowledffo of; dexterous; 
adroit; ready; prouipt; havliig a fiuulit.y of 
operation or perfonnauee from practice; 
as, an expert philosopher; fui expert surgeon; 
expert in .siirya'ry. 

Ih-iert iu trifles, and a cuiming- fnol 

Able t’ express tiie parts, but not tlispose tlie whole. 

Dryden. 

Expert (eks-pert'), n. An expert, skilful, or 
practised person; one eminently skilted in 
any particular branch or profession; speci- 
iically, a scientific or professional witness 
who gives evidence on matters oonneetetl 
with liis profession, as an analytical chemist, 
as to the contents of a stomach in a trial for 
poisoning, or a person skilled iu handwrit- 
ing, as to whetiier a document is forged, 
i^ertt (eks-pert'), v. t. To experience. 

Die would we daily, once it to expeH. Spenser. 

Expertly (eks-pertli), adv. In a .skilful or 
dexterous manner; adroitly; with readiness 
ami accuracy, 

Expertness (eks-p6rt'nes), ra. Skill derived 
from practice; readiness; dexterity; adi'oit- 
ness; as, expertness in nuisiciil performance; 
expertness in seamanship; expertness in rea- 
soning. ‘ Expertness In wax’ Shak. 
Expet’ihlet (eks-pet'i-bl), a. [I. expeio, to 
seek after, to long for—ex, out, from, and 
petu, to seek, to ask.] That maybe wished 
for; desirable, 

Expiahie (elcs'pi-a-bl), a. [L. expiaiilrk See 
.i'lxri.-VTii:..! I'hat may be expiated; that may 
be atoned for ,and done away; as, an expiable 
offence; eajpfffll'fo guilt. ‘ Expiable hy 
fence.’ Feltham. 

Expiate (eks’pi-at), v. t. pret. * pp. expiated; 
ppr. expiatimj. [L. expio, expiaUvm, to make 
satisfaction, to purify from crime— ca:, out, 
and pio, to appease by sacrifice, to pro- 
pitiate, from %mis, dutiful, pious, devout.] 

1. To atone for ; to make satisfaction or re- 
paration for; to extinguish the guilt of, as 
a crime, by suiferance of penalty, or some 
equivalent. 

Tlie treasurer obliged himself to expiate tlje injury. 

Clarendon, 

For the cure of this dise.tse an humble, seriau.s, 
hearty repentance is tlie only physic; not to expiate 
the guilt of it, but to qualify us to partake of the 
benefit of Christ's atunament. Ray, 

2. To avert by certain observances. [Rare.] 
Frequent showers of stones . . . could . . .. be 

: Jiiakd only by bringing to Rome Cybele. T, H. Dyer. 

Expiation (oks-pi-a'shon), n, IL. expiatio. 
See Expiatb.] 1. The ,aot of atoning for a 
crime; the act of making satisfaction or re- 
paration for an offence, by which the guilt 
is done away, and the olfligation of the 
offsnded person to punish the crime is can- 
celled; atonement; satisfaction. 

His liberality seemed to have sometliinf!' in it of 
seif-abasement and e-xpiation, IV, Irving. 

2i The means by which atonement, satisfac- 
tion, or reparation for crimes is made; 
atonement 

Those siiadowy rveak, 

The blood of bulls and goats. Milton. 
S.tAn net by which threatened prodigies 
were averted. 

Upon the birth of such monsters, the Grecians and 
Romniis did use divers sorts of Haytoard. 

Expiatlst (eks'pi-at-ist), n. One who expi- 
ates: or makes atonement; an atoner. R. 
W. Hamiltm, 

Expiator (eks'pi-at-Sr), n. One who expiates. 
Expiatorioust (eks'pi-a-t6"ri-us), a. Having 
the power tomxpiate; having an expiatory 
tendency or character. 

Which are not to be expounded as if ordination did 
confer the first grace. which intlieschools iSnnder- 
: stood only to be : Jt'en Taylor. 

Expiatory (eks'pi-a-to-ri), a. Having the 
, power to make atonement or expiation. 

: ‘Hupiaf or.v sacrifice.’ Hoolcer. 

Expilatet (eks'pil-at), v.t. [See EXPItATiON.] 
To strip or peel off; to phinder; to pillage. 

: Pilate would expitate the treasures of it for aejute 
; cJitctre, ivliich denied cost the Jews much blood, 
Rp.Hatt. 

Bxpilationt (eks-pil-a'shon), n. . [L. expilcc- 
tio, horn, expilo, to Strip— -ea;, and pilo, to 
■peel.] A stripping; the act of committing 
waste on land; waste. ‘ E^pilations of the 

Expilator (eks''pll-at-6r),}i. One who pillages. 

,, , Where profit hath prompted no age hath wanted 
: such miners (for sepulchral treasure), for wliich the 
.roost barbarous e^s^siVatonr found the most civil 
.rhetorick. : Sir T, Proimie. 

ExpiraMe (eks-plr'a-hl), a. That may e.x- 
: pire; that may come to an end. 




i Expirant (eks-pir'ant), n. One who is ex- 
i piritig. _ . 

Expiration (eks-pir-a'shon), n. [L. exspira- 
tw, tram exspiro. SeeExiTKE,] 1. The act 
of breathing out, or forcing the air from the 
lungs; as, respiration consists of expiration 
ami inspiration.— 2. The last emission of 
breath; death. ‘The groan of expiration.’ 
liambler . — d. Tlie emission of volatile mat- 
ter from any substance; evapoi'ation ; ex- 
halation; as, the expiration of warm air 
from the earth.— -4. Matter expired; exha- 
lation; vapour; fume. [Obsolete or obso- 
lescent.] 

The true cause of cold is an ex^iraihn from the 
globe of the earth. Bacoji, 

5. TUat which is produced hy expiring or 
breathing out, as a sound. 

The aspirate ‘he’ which is none other tlian a gen- 
tle expiration. Sharp. 

6. Cessation; close; end; conclusion; termi- 
nation of a limited time; as, the expiration 
of a month or year; the expiratimi of a term 
of years; the expiration of a lease; the ea;- 
piration of a contract or agreement. 

Thou art come 

Before die expiration of this time. Shah, 

Expiratory (eks-piria-to-ri), a. Pertaining 
to the emission or expiration of breath 
from the lungs. 

Expire (eks-pir'). pret. A pp. expired; 
ppr. expiring. [E. exspiro— ex, out, and 
spiro, to breathe. See Spirit.] 1. To 
breathe out; to expel from tlie mouth or 
nostrils in the process of respiration; to 
emit from the lungs: opposed to inspire. 

Anatomy exhibits the lungs in a continual motion 
of inspiring and expiring air. Harvey. 

2. To give but or forth insensibly or gently; 
to emit in minute particles, as a fluid or 
volatile matter; to exhale; as, the body ea;- 
pires fluid matter from the pores; plants 
expire odom'k— rS.t To exliaust; to wear out; 
to bring to an end. 

Now when as time flying with winges swift 

had. the term. Spenser. 

4. t To yield; to give out. 

And force the veins of dashing flints to expzra 
The lurking seeds of their celestial fire. Spenssr. 

Expire (eks-piri), v.i. 1. To emit the last 
breath, as an animal; to die. 

VVirid my thread of life up higher. 

Up, through angels' hands of fire 1 
I aspire while I evjiiVe. E. B, Sromting. 

2. To ebnie to an end ; to clo.se or conclude, 
as a given period; to fall or to be desti'oyed; 
to come to nothing; to be frustrated; to 
cease; to terminate; to perish; to end: as, 
the lease will expire on the first day of May; 
with the loss of battle all his hopes of empire 
expired. ‘ When forty years had expired.’ 
Acts vii. SO. 

He knew his power not yet expired. Milton. 

3, t To fly out ; to be thrown out with force. 

The ponderous ball expires. Dryden. 

Expiree (eks-pir-eo, ». [Er. expirS.J A con- 
vict who has served his period of punish- 
ment. [Rare.] 

Expiring (eks-piriing), p. and a. 1. Breath- 
ing out air from the lungs; emitting fluid 
or volatile matter; exhaling; breathing the 
last breath; dying; ending; tei-minatmg.— 
2. Pertaining to or uttered at the time of 
dying; as, expiring words; expiring groans. 
Expiry (eks'pi-ri), 11 . Expiration; termina- 
tion; as, the expiry of a lease. 

We had to leave at the expiry of the term. Lamb. 
—Expiry of ijie legal, in Scots latv, the ex- 
piration of the period tvi thin which the 
subject of an adjudication may be re- 
deemed, on payment of the debt adjudged 
for, 

Explscate (eks-pis'kat), v.#. [L. expiscor, 
expmatus—ex, out, aua piscor, to fish, from 
piseis, a fish.] To fish out; to discover by 
artful means or by strict examinations. 

if the renown'd extreme 

They force on us will serve their turns. Chapman, 

Expiscation (eks-pis-ka'shon), n. The act 
of expiscating, fishing, or fishing out; the 
act of getting at the truth of any matter 
by strict inquiry and examination ; as, be 
discovered the truth by careful expiscation. 
Explain (eks-planO, ®.i. ^. explmo—ex, and 
piano, to make plain, from planus, level, 
plain. See PIiAIN,] l.f To make plain or 
flat ; to spread out in a flattened form ; to 
unfold, " 'i- . 

The horse-chestnut . . . .. is ready to explain its leaf, 
Evelyn. 

2. To make plain, manifest, or intelligible; 
to clear of obscmlty; to expound; to illus- 


Rate, fiir, fat, fall; : me, met. hSr; . pine, pin; n6te4,Uot, mbV6;. ' tube,. tub, bull-,: 


trate by discourse or by notes; as, it is the 
first duty of a preacher to explain Ids text. 
Commentators explain the difficult passages. G,xy, 
For thee c.xplain a thing till all men doiilit it, 

And write about it. goddess, and about it. Pope. 

—To explain away, to get rid of or palliate 
any statement one may have made, or any 
act one may have committed, by explana- 
tion. 

Some explain'd the meaning quite away. Pape. 

Svir. To expound, interpret, elucidate, clear 
up. 

Explain(elvs-ph"in'),u'i. To give explanations 
Explainable (eks-pliin'a-bl), a. That may be 
cleared of obscurity; capable of being- made 
plain to the imderstiinding; capalfle of beiirv 
interi-U'eted. 

Explainer (eka-plan'er), n. One who ex- 
plains: an expositor; a commentator; an in- 
terpreter. 

Explanate (eks'plan-tlt), a. l. In hot. spread 
or flattened out.— 2. In entorii. having the 
sides of the prothorax so depressed" and 
dilated as to form a broad margin: said of 
certain insects. 

Explanation (eks-plan-a'shon), n. [L. ea;- 
planatio. See Expiain.] l. The act of 
explaining, expounding, or interpreting; ex- 
position; the act of clearing froni obscurity 
and making intelligible; illustration; iiiter^ 
pretation; as, the explanation of a passage 
in Scripture, or of a contract or treaty— 
2. The exposition or interpretation ; the 
sense given by an expounder or interpreter. 
‘Different explanations ot the doctrine of 
the Trinity.’ Burnet— S. A mutual expo.si- 
tion of language used, actions, or motives, 
witli a view to adjust a misunderstanding 
and reconcile ditt'ereiiees ; hence, reconci- 
liation, agreement, or good vmderstauding 
of parties who have been at variance; as, 
the parties have come to an explanatim.— 
4. That which e.xplains or accounts for; 
as, he sent me a satisfactory explanatim.— 
Syn. Exidication, definition, elucidation, ex- 
position, interpi'etation, illustration, under- 
standing. 

Explanatlve (eks-plan'at-iv), a. E,xplana- 
toi'y. Warburton. 

Explanatoriness (eks-plan'a-to-ri-nes), «. 
The quality of being e.xplanatory. 
Explanatory (ek.s-plan'a-to-ri), a. Serving 
to explain; containing explanation; a.s, «»- 
planatory notes. 

Expiate,] Expleatt (eks-plat', efsk-pletO.-ii.t. 
[Prefix ex, and plait, a fold.] To unfold; to 
explain. 

Like Solon's self e.-splnt’st the knotty laws 
With endless labours. B. yonson. 

Expleite,t uf. To perform. Chaucer. 
Expletiont (eks-ple'shon), n. [L. expletio.y 
See Expletive,] Accomplislinient ; fulfil- 
ment. 

Expletive (eks'plet-iv), a. [Er. expUtif;' 
L.L. expletims, from L. expleo, expletum, to 
fill full— AT, in tens., andpiso, to till.] Fill- 
ing up; added to fill a vacancy; superfluous. , 

Thera is little temptation to load mth e.vpletive 
epithets. Johnson. 

Expletive (eks'plet-iv), n. 1. A word or syl- 
lable inserted to fill a vacancy. 

What ate called expletives in rhetorical treatises , 
are grammatically allied to the interjections, thauvli 
widely differenced from them by the want of mean- 
ing, which the interjection is never without. I can 
hardly agree with Webster in his definition of the 
expletive, and still less in the statement with which 
he concludes it. ‘The says Webster, 'is 

a word or syllable not necessary to the .sense, but- 
inserted to fill a vacancy or for ornament; the Greek 
language abounds with e.vpletives.’ So far as the 
word answers no other purpose than ‘to fill a va- 
cancy,’ it is properly expletive: but if it be appro- 
priate and graceful enough to de.serve the name of 
an ‘ ornament,’ it is not superfluous, and therefore is : 
not an G. P, Marsh. 

Expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. Pope. 

2. An oath ; a curse ; as, his conversation • 
was gahiished with expletives. [Colloq.] 
Expletlvely (eks'plet-iv-li), adv. In flip: 
manner of an expletive. 

Expletory (eks'ple-to-ri), a. Serving to fill 
up; superfluous; e.xpletive. ‘ Expletory yell.’ 
Lamb. 

Explicable (eks'pli-ka-bl), a. [L. esplica- 
hilis. See Explicate.] Capable of being 
explicated, unfolded, or made clear or plain; 
that may be accounted for ; admitting ex- 
planation; as, many difficulties in old authoi’S 
are not explieahle; the conduct and mea- 
sures of the administration are not eirpK- 
cabfe by the usual rules of judging. 
Explicablene-ss (eks'pli-ka-bl-ncs), n. Qua- 
lity of being explicable or explainable. : 
Explicate (eks'pli-kat), v.t. pret. & pp. , 
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The apostolic teaching, then, was not only the 
first link in a chain; it was that out of which all iiitiu'e 
dcvelovnnents came, and in which all were implicitly 
contained. ... It seems to us to follow that the 
apostles must have had twpii'citiy in tlieir minds all 
the future definitions of faith, though not of course 
necessarily in the same terms. Dublin Rev. 


Explicitness (eks-plis'it-nes), n. Plainness 
of Isinsuage or expression; clearness; direct 
expression of ideas or intention, mtliout 
reserve or arnliignity. 

Explode (e!vs-pI6d')» r.f. pret. &pp. exploded; 
ppr. exploding. [L. explodo—ex, midplaudo, 
to flap, strike, or beat upon. SeePLAumi'.] 
1. To burst with a loud report; to burst and 
expand with force and a violent report, as ! 
an elastic fluid. 


All attempts to insulate fttlminic acid have proved 
imsucce.ssfiil, as it explcdss with the slightest decora- 
po.sing force. Ure. 


•2. To burst into activity or into a passion; 
to USB violent, noisy language; as. his wrath 
at once exploded. 

Explode (r-ks-plodO, v.t. l. To cause to ex- 
plode or biu'st with a loud report; to touch 
oif: as, to explode guupowdex'.— 2. To drive 
out with violence and noise. [Pare.] 

But late the kindled powder did explode 
The massy ball. Blackmore, 

S.tTo decry or reject with noise; to express 
disapprobation of, with noise or marks of 
: contempt; to hiss or hoot off; as, to explode 
a play or an actor.— 4. To reject with any 
marks of di,sapprohation or disdain; to ti-eat 
with contempt and drive from notice; to 
drive into disrepute; or, in general, to con- 
:demn; to reject; to ci-y down;, as, astrology 


EXPOETATlGhT 


iiVmic-l: ppr. I’xpUmtinij. [L. exjdteo, e.v- 
pHeati’.io, hi uuf. dd ~ i'.r. priv., undpllen, to 
foil! 1 I. To nnfoid; to espaiid; to open. 
‘Tiuiy e.r/ilkiite the kiiivcc.’ llifielnwitv. 
IKare.h 1 To tiiifold tile mi.*aii!ii,g or son.si) 
of; to e.xplaiu; to cluar of difliciiities or 
oitsciirity; to interpret. 

l.i-,: vcri.i-' rif l.i-, l.ca s.-itiro hi not yet <.n{i!ci';nrly 
Ibydeti. 

Explicate feks'pli-kat), a. Evolved; nn- 
frttdeil; expliciited. 

E>;plicatioji (.‘k-.-pli kiiVdion), n. l. f The act 
lit opeiiinu or uiifoliliiig.— 3. Tlie act oI cx- 
ploiniiig; expIiUJittiou; expo.sition; interjire- 
tation; iii, Wnii xplit'iitiok of the parables of 
our Havionr. — ;{. The sense given by an ex- 
positor or interpreter. 

■M.-my may he rectified upon further 

tJinu'i'hM. Bicynet. 

Explicative, Explicatory (eks'pli-kat-iv, 
cks'pli-kii-to-ri), a. dorving to unfold or 
expiaiu; leiuliiig to Itiy open to the nmko-- 
stjtntliiii?. 

Explicator (•..■k-ipli-kat-i’-r), n. One wlio un- 
fold.s or expiiiin.s; an e.xpoimder. 

Explicit (ek.s-plis'it), a. [h. explicitiin, dis- 
entangled, from expliao, expUcUuin, to un- 
fold, to diaenttingle— (i«, priv., and plioi, 
to fold. See Plt.,) 1. .iff. unfolded; hence, 
not implied; not merely by implication; 
distinctly sttited ; plain in language ; open 
to the understanding; clear; not obscure or 
ambigiiatis; t;xpre3.s. 

The laiisttingi! of the proposition was too explicit to 
admit of doubt. Ham-rofi. 

2. Pliitri; open; clear; unreserveil; Itaving no 
disguised metming or reservation; minute in 
detail: outspokoii: applied to persons; as, 
he Wits expiiei.t. in hia tenn,3. 

Favour us by l.ieing more explicit. Pai'ro)'. 

— Explicit, fouetlon. Innfp. a variahlelasaid 
to I»e an e.viilicit function of sevei-fil otliors 
wliBii its value, expressed in terms of those 
I'lf the indopendemt varitibles, is given. 'L'luis, 
if z is said to be an fliB- 

plicU function ol x. If, on the otbor hand, 
swore connected with x and ?/ by an etpia- 
tioii of any other form, it would be called 
an implicit function of the latter. Braude. 
— An explicit propnnitimi or declaration is 
that inwliJch tho words, in their common 
iiecuptation, express the true meaning of 
tint iier.son who utters them, and in which 
there is no ambiguity or disguise. 

Explicit (eks-plii'it). [An ahbrev. of L.L. 
\(!xpUcitm (eat liher), the book is unfolded 
(,«' ended, from explieo, explicitum, to un- 
fold, to arrange.] A word formerly used at 
the conclusion of hooka, as finis is now used. 

The Urey Fe.itivalis of Caxton concludes 
mOn ‘ F.xpUcit ; Enprynted at Westmin.ster, &c., 
nicccclxxxiij.- (fohnson. 

Explicitly (eks-plis'it-li), ado. Plainly; ex- 
pressly; without duirtleity; without disguise 
or reservation of meaning; not liy inference 
or implication; as, be explicitly avows liis 
intention. 


is now exploded. ‘ Old exploded contrivance.s 
of mercantile emu-.’ Burke. 


language. ‘ A formidable explosion of high- 
cliirreh fanactioism.’ jVrtcautey 


Exploder (ek.s-pldd'er), n. 1. One who or j Explosive (oks-pld'siv), m 1. Driving or bin st- 


; that wiiich explodes.— 2. t A hisser; one who 
I rejects. ‘ Scandalous exploders of the doc- 
trine of passive obedience.’ South. 

I Exploit (eks-ploit'), n. [Fr. exploit, O.Fr. 

exploict, from L. explieo, expHcaium, expli- 
I citum, to unfold, adjust, flnish. See Exrni- 
I CATE.] A deed or act, more especially a 
j heroic act; a deed of renown; a great or 
I noble aeliievemeut; as, the expdoitsot Ale.x- 
: ander, of Cajsar, of Wellington. 

Lookinj^^j: back with sad admiration on exflaiis of 
t youthful lustihood which could be enacted no niiire. 

! Prqf. SUac/cie. 

Exploit (eks-ploit'), n.t. [O.Fr. exploictcr.] 
:i.t To acliieve; to accomplish. 

He made haste to exploit some warlike service. 

Holliifid. 

2. [Fr. expiloiter.l 'To make use of; to culti- 
vate; to work up; to utilize. 


ing out with violence and noise; causing 
e.xi.)Iosion ; as, tlie eaplodve force of cim- 
powder; explosive mixtiims.— 2. In pihihd. 
mute; not continuous; forming a complete 
vocal stojj; as, an explosive consonant. 

Explosive (eks-idd'si v), n. 1. Anytliing liable 
or with a tendency to explode.--2. In philnl. 
a mute or non-eontiuuous consonaiit, as 
k, t. h. 

Explosively (eks-ido'siv-li), adv. lu an 
e.xplo.sive manner. 

Expoliatioji {ek-spo'li-a"shon), n. [L. 
exspoliat io, a robbing—ra;, and spolior, spoil- 
atus, to strip, to .spoil.] A spoiling; a wast- 
ing. ‘ A cvilfd expHiliation.’ Bp. Hall. 

Expolish t (eks-pr/lish), v. t. [Prefix e.x, in- 
tens., and polish.] To polish with care. 


To strive, wliere notliiiit; is .iiniss, to mend: 

To polisli and t’.i'A)/2y/t,'p:iint and stain. Hey-zuooii. 


.‘tgain.st .a wild, unreasoning, mischievous combina- ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ' '''' 

tion to e.xploit Hnglish public opinion in favour of EXpOlie (oks-pon ), V. t. [L. CXpiO'ilO. See 


Prussia, .'uid to force England into hostility with EXl’OXENT.] [Old English and .Scotuh.] 

Fr, ■race, tve have steadily mid strongly protested. 1. 'To e.XpliUn; to expoUlid. 

standard neivxpapey. 

Exploitation(eks-ploit-a'sh«n).«. [Fr.] The 

act or process of exploiting or cultivating or | „ - extiosp tn dmiraw a To voovospoV- 
employing successfully: utilization; the :ict | vibracterize ‘ ~ ^ itpicnimt , 


or process of successfully applying the in- 
dustry proper to it on any object, as the 
improving or cultivation of land, the fell- 
ing of wood, tlie working of mines, &c. 
[Piecent.], 

There is no longer a public opinion, but only a 
middle cla,ss and a working class opinion— the first 
founded on tlie e.eptoitation by the niinority of tlic 
popular masses, the otlier ba,scd on trutli; justice, and 
morality. Scotsman newspaper. 

Exploituref (eks-ploit'ur), n. The act of 
exploiting or accompUshhig; aeliievemeut. 

The conmientaries of Julius C:e.sar, which he made 
of ins iWy*/aff»J'c in Fraunce and Britaine. 

Sij- T. F.lyot. 

Exploratet (eks-plor'ut), v.t. To explore. 
.Snails exclude their horns, and therewith explor- 
ate their way. Sir T. Brosene. 

Exploration (eks-plor-iVshon), «. [See Ex- 
plore.] Tile act of exiiloring; close seai-ch; 
strict or careful examination; as, the ex- 
ploration of unlmoivn countries. ‘An ex- 
ploration of docti-ine. ’ Bp. Hall. 
Explorative (eks-ploi-'a-tiv), a. That ex- 
plores; tending to explore; exploratorjL 
Explorator (eks'pl6r-at-6r), n. One who 
explores; one who searches or examines 
closely. ‘ 'The envious explorator or searcher 
for faults, ’ EalUwell. 

Exploratory (eks-plor'a-to-ri), a. Serving 
to explore; searching; examining. 

Explore (eks-plori), v. t. [L. exploro, to cry 
aloud, to seek after, to explore— ea:, out, and 
ploro, to bewail.] l.t To search for; to look 
for with care and labour; to seek after. 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs. Pope. 
2. To travel or range over with the view of 
making discovery, especially geographical 
discovery; to view with care; to examine 
closely by the eye; as, Moses sent spies to 
explore the land of Canaan. 

Conquest has explored mote than ever curiosity has 
done; and the path of science lias been commonly 
opened by the sword. Sydney Smith. 


i Exponent (eks-p6'nent), u. [L. exponens, 
expmiuntu, ppr. of expono, to expose or set 
I forth— e*, out, and pom, to place.] 1. In 
alij. thcimmberorfigure wliicb, placed above 
a root -at the right liand, denotes bow often 
tlhit root is repeated or how many multipli- 
cations are necessary to produce the power. 
'Thus denotes the second power of the root 
a or aa; a* denotes tlie fourtli power. 'Tlie 
figure is the exponent or index of the power. 
To express the roots of (piaiitities fractional 
exponents are used: thus a-, a'“', an denote the 
sijuare root, the cubic root, and the nfliroot 
of a. 'The exponent of the ratio or proportion 
between two numbers or quantities is the 
quotient arising when tlie antecedent is di- 
vided by the consequent. Thus six is tlie 
exponent of the ratio of thirty to Jire, for 
®i? = 6.— 2, Fiff. one who or that which stands 
as an index or representative; as, the leader 
of a party is the exponent of its principles. 
3. One tliat expounds or e.xplains anything, 
as a principle, doctrine, view, &c. ' : 

We find him (Mr. Green) for the first time coming 
forward ar. the e.vtanent of Coleridge's view of the 
‘ National Clerisy.’ Sat. Kez>. 

Exponential (eks-p6-nen'shal), a. Of or per- 
taining to an exponent or e.xponents; involv- 
ing variable exponents; as, an exponential 
expression. — Exponential curve, a, curve 
which partakes botii of the nature of an alge-. 
braic and transcendental curve. It partakes 
of the former, because it consists of a Unite 
number of terms, though these terms tliem-: 
selves are indeterminate; and it is in some 
measure transcendental, because it cannot 
be algebraically constructed . — Exponential 
quantity, a quantity whose power is it vari- 
able quantity, as &x.—Exponentialcqvatioa, 
an equation in which there is an exponen- 
tial quantity. — Exponential calculus, tlie 
method of fmcliiig the fluxions and liuenls 
of exponential (jiiantities. See Calcull's. 


3. To search by any means; to try; as, to Export (eks-port'), v.t. [Fr. exporter; L. 


explore the sea by a plummet or lead.— 
4. To search or pry into; to scrutinize; to 
inquii'e with care; to examine closely with 
a view to discover trutli; to watch anxiously; 
as, to explore the depths of .science. 

Me let the tender oilice long engage 
To rock the cradle of reposing age, . . 


Explore the thought, explain die asking eye. 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky. Pops. 

Explorement (eks-ploz-'ment), n. Search ; 
trial, SirT.Brmvne. [Rare.] 

Explorer (eks-plor'er), n. One who explores. 

Exploring (eks-plor'ing), p. and a. Em- 
ployed in or designed for exploration. ‘ Ex- 
ploring parties.’ Bancroft. 

ExplOSion(eks-pl6'zhon),M. [L. explosio,from 
explodo,ex 2 )losuvh See Explode.] 1. The act 
of exploding; ahursting with nolse; a burst- 
ing or sudden expansion of any elastic fluid 
with force and a loud report; a sudden and 
loud discharge; as, the explosicmot powder; 
an egpIosiQJi of fire-damp. 

AVith explosion vast 

The thunder raises his tremendiious voice. 

T/wnison. 

2. In tlie steam-engine, the blowing up of a 


exporto~ex, out, and im-to, to .bear, to 
carry.] l.t To take away. 

They export honour from a man and ni.ake him 
a return in envy. Bacon. 

2. To carry out; to send, or furnish to be 
conveyed, abroad or to foreign countries, as 
commodities of any kind; to send, despatchy 
or furnish for conveyance to distant placijSy 
either by water or land ; as, Great Britain ra:-^ 
jfO'ris goods to all parts of the ivorld; Mr. A, 
exports more manufactures of ^ cotton than 
any merchant in Liverpool; Aberdeen car- 
ports cattle to London. 

Export (eks'port), n. 1. Tlie act of exporting; 
exportation; as, to prohibit the export of 
gi-ain.— 2. The gross quantity of goods ex- 
ported ; as, the export of hides has heeh 
large this season. — 3. A commodity con- 
veyed out of one coimtry or state to another 
in traffic; a commodity that usually forms 
an item in the goods exported by a country, 
district, or seaport. 


The ordinary courae of exchange . » , between two- 
places must likewise be an, indication of the course 
of their exports and imports. Adam Smith, 


boiler by the too rapid generation of steam | Exportable (eks-port'a-bl), a. That may 


in proportion to the resisting power of its I be e.xiiorted. 


sides: distinguished from mptiwe. — 3. Fig. a I Exportation (eks-port-a'shon), n, [See Ex- 


violent outburst of feeling, as of rage, gen- 
erally acconip;inied by outbreaks of excited 


PORT.] l.t The act of carrying out or taking 
away. — 2. 'The act of exporting for sale ; ' 


oh, chain; 6h, Sc, loch; 
Voi. II 


3 , job; fi, Fr. ton; 


5H, then; th, f/iin; w, iwg; wh, ic/ug; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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EXPOETEB. 


the aet of conveying’ or sending abroad eoin- 
riiodities in the tiittrse of coninierce; as, a 
Country is lienelltcil or eiiridieil by the ex- 
purtatiim of its surplus production. 

Tlie c.tuse of a kmcciiun’s thrivinjf is fruitfulness of 
Soil to product- neceHisriifs, not .sutJicient for tlie 
jiiliabitants, but for sx^yrlalioH into otljer countries;. 

Exporter (eks-port'er), «. One who ex- 
ports; the person who .slops goods, Wiire.s, 
and inercluimlise of any kind to a foreign 
country, or wiio sends tliein to market in a 
di.st!int country or statu: opposed to im.- 
■pwter. 

Exposal (eks-pdz'al), n. Exposure. Szoift. 
Expose (eks-pdz'), v.t [i'r. eesposer— prelix 
ex, and poser, to set, to place. See Pose ; 
also Compose, Depose, *c.] l. To set or 
east out; to leave in a place unprotected 
and uncared for; to idraiuloii; as, among the 
ancient Greeks it was not uncommon for 
parent,? to expose their children. 

A fiitlier, unn.'itiirally careless of his child, gives him 
to another infin; niid he n.gain exjiffs^s him, Locke. 

2. To make bare; to nneover; to disclose; as, 
to expose oiio'.s breast; to expose a fraud. — 
2. To put forward or place in a position to 
be seen; to exhibit; as, to expose goods for 
sale. —4 To set out to view, as an opinion, 
set of principles, and the like; to lay open 
to e.xamiiiation; to make an exposition of; 
to promulgate; to interpret; to explain. 

Those who seek truth only freely their prin- 
ciples to the test. Locke. 

6. To make liable; to subject; to place in 
the "way of something to be avoided; as, 
vanity exposes a person to ridicule ; this 
exposed Mm to danger. 

Llxposs thyself to feel what wretches feel. Shai. 

e. To put in danger; to endanger. ‘ Exposing 
himselfnotoriously.' Clarendon.—I. TohoM 
up to censm'e by disclosing the faults of; to 
divtilge the reprehensible practices of ; to 
show the folly or ignorance of; as, to expose 
a hypocrite or a rogue; to expose one’s self. 
Expos^ (eks-po-za), n. [Fr.] 1. A formal 
recital by an individual or a government 
of the causes and motives of acts performed. 

2. Exposure; specifically, the exposure of 
something ■which It was wished or it was 
desii'able to keep concealed. 

She ha.s been negotiating with them for some time 
through the .agency of Sir Lucius Grafton, and the 
late expose! will not favour her interests. Disraeli. 

Exposed (eks-pdzd'), p. and a. Put in dan- 
ger; unprotected; liable; subject; obnoxious; 
opeii to the wind or the cold ; unsheltered ; 
as, an Ta;posfitf situation. 

Exposedness (eks-p6z'ed-nes), n. A state of 
being exposed, or open to attack or to cold, 
or unproteetecl; as, an exposedness to sin or 
temptation. 

Exposer (eka-p6z'6r), n. One who exposes. 
Exposition (eks-po-zi'shon), n. [Fr. expo- 
sition, Jj. expositio, from expono, expositum. 
.See Exponent.] l. The act of exposing; a 
laying open or making bare; a setting out 
to public view. -—2. t A situation in wiiich 
a thing is e.xposecl or laid open, or in which 
it has an unobstructed view, or in which 
a free passage to it is open; exposure. 

: 'Springs with an easterly ea:po6f Mow. ' Ar- 
h\ithnot. — Z. Explanation; interpretation; 
a laying open the sense or meaning; a dis- 
play or setting out in the most striking or 
favoui’able point of view; as, the exposition 
oi an author, a pass.age, or an argument. — 

4 An exhibition or show, as of the products 
of art and manufacture. 

Expositive (eks-poz'it-iv), a. Serving to 
expose or explain; expository; explanatory'. 

* Expositive of the creed.’ Bp. Pearson. 
Expositor (eks-poz'it-6r), w. [L,] One -who 
or that wliicli expounds or explains; an 
interpreter. 

The sinner’s conscience is the best expositor of the 
mind of God, under anyjudgment or afflictinn. 

. South. 

Expository (eks-pozlt-o-ri), a. Serving to 
explain; tending to illustrate. 

Ex post facto (eks post fak'to). [L.] In 
law, done after another thing; thus, an estate 
granted may be made good by matter ax 
; post facto, which ivas not good, at first; a 
lease granted by a tenant-for-life to endure 
■beyond his life may be confirmed ex post 
jfdcto by the reversioner; wa ex post facto 
law is a law made to visit xvith penal conse- 
■ cjuences an act done before its passing. 
Expostulate (eks-pos'til-blt), v.i. pret. & 
pp. expostulated; pyr. expostulating. [L. 

: expostulo, expostulatim, to demand vehe- 
mently, to find fault, to dispute— and 
postulo, to ask, to demand, from posoo, to 
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ask urgently, to beg. See I’osTtJL ATE.] /To 
reason earnestly ivith a person on some im- 
propriety of liis conduct, representing the 
wrong he h.-is clone or intends, and urging 
him to desist or to make redress: followed 
by leith. 

The emperor's ambas-Sador expostulated with tlie 
king, that he had broken the league with tlie em- 
peror. Hayward. 

— Reprove, Rehulce, Reprimand, Censure, 
Remonstrate, Expostulate, Jieproach. See 
under CENSURE. — Syn. To remonstrate, 
reason. 

Expostulate (eks-pos'tu-lfit), v.t. 1. To treat 
by reasoning with ayierson; to reason about. 
Let us expostttlaie the matter with her. Colman. 

2.t To discuss; to examine. 

To exJ>ost 7 tlaU 

What majesty should be, what duty is. Shah, 

Expostulation (eks-pos'tu-]a,"slton), n. 1. 
The act of expostnlatiug or reasoning with 
a person in opposition to his conduct; the 
act of pressing on a person reasons or argu- 
ments against the impropriety of his cem- 
fliiet, anci in some cases demanding redress 
or urging reformation. 

ExpostiUatioHS end well between lovers, but ill be- 
tween friends. Spectator. 

2. In rliet. an address containing expostula- 
tion. 

Expostulator (eks-pos'tu-lat-6r), w. One 
wiio expostulates. 

Expostulatory (eks-pos'tu-la-to-ri), a. Con- 
sisting of or containing expostulation; as, 
an expostulatorp address or debate. ‘Dis- 
courses expostulatoiy or deprecatory. ’ Swift. 
Exposture t (eks-post'ur), n. Exposure. 

Determine on some course 
More than a wild exposture to each chance 
That starts i' the way before thee. Shak. 

Exposure (elcs-po'zlmr), n. 1. The act oi 
exposing or laying open.— 2. The state of 
being laid open to view, to danger, or to 
any inconvenience; as, exposure to obser- 
vation; expo.sure to cold or to the air; ex- 
ptosure to censure. 

When we have our naked frailties hid 
That suffer in exposiire. Shak. 

8. The act of casting out to perish; commis- 
sion to chance; abandonment; as, the ex- 
posure of children.— 4. The situation of a 
place in regard to points of the compass 
or to a free access of air or light. ‘ Some 
bed under a southern exposure.' Evelyn. 

I believe that is tlie best exposure of the two for 
woodcocks. Sir IF. Scott. 

Expound (eks-pound'), r. t. [0. Er. expondre, 
from L. exponere, to set forth, to explain — 
ex, out, and pono, to place. See EXPONENT. ] 

1. t To lay open; to examine. 

He exiiounded both his pockets. 

And found a watch with rings and lockets. 

Hudibras. 

2. To explain; to lay open the meaning of; 
to clear of obscurity ; to interpret ; as, to 
expound a text of Scripture; to expound a 
law. 

He ex/>mmded unto them in all the Scriptures the 
piings concerning- himself. Cuke xxiv. 27. 

Expounder (eks-pound'6r), n. An explainer; 
one who interprets or explains the meaning. 
Expounet (eks-poun'), v.t. To expound. 
Coghan. 

Express (eks-presO, v.t. [O.Fr. expresser; 
L. exprimo, expressmn—ex, out, and prenio, 
to press. See Press.] I. To press or squeeze 
out; to force out by pressure; as, to express 
the juice of grapes or of apples,- 2. To e.x- 
tort; to elicit; as, to express the truth or a 
confession. 

Halters and racks cannot express from thee 
More than thy deeds. £. yonson. 

3. To intimate; to indicate or make known; 
to exliibit, as one’s feeling or opinions, by 
looks, gestures;butspecifleally, to give utter- 
ance to or declare by words; to represent 
in words; as, her looks expressed her horror; 
he expressed his views with precision; the 
covenants in the deed are well expressed, 
‘My words express my purpose.’ Shak.— 

4. With the reflexive pronoun, to state one's 
opinions or feelings in words; to speak what 
one has got to speak; as, one should always 
endeavom' to express himself properly. 

It charges me in manners the rather to express my- 
self. Shak, 

5. To furnish a copy or resemblance of; to 
be like; to resemble. 

So kids and whelps their sires and dams express. 

Dryden, 

6. To represent or show by imitation or the 
imitative arts ; to form a lilieness of, as in 
painting or sculpture. 


nSte, not, move; tube, tub, bizll; 


EXPRESSION 


Each skilful artist .‘ihall express thy form. Smith. 
*r. To exemplify; to exiiibit by action or be- 
haviour. 

They expressed in their lives those excellent doc- 
trines of morality. Addison, 

8. To denote; to designate. 

Moses and .Aaron took these men, which ai-e ex- 
fre.ssed by their names. N um. i. 17, 

9. To send express; to despatch by express- 
to forward by special opportunity or througli 
the medium of an express; as, to express a 
message, a letter, or packet.— S yn. To de- 
clare, utter, state, signify, testify, intimate 
indicate, exhibit. 

Express (eks-pres'), a. l. Given in direct 
terms; not implied or left to inference’ 
clearly expressed; not ambiguous; plaint 
as, express tei’ms ; an express covenant or 
agreement; an express laAv; express war- 
ranty; express malice. ‘Formal express con- 
sent. ’ li ookcr. —2. Copied;olosely re.sembling; 
bearing an exact representation. ‘His bice 
exirress.’ Milton.— ‘d. Intended or sent for a 
particular purpose or on a particular errand; 
as, to send an express messenger.— 4. Jn 
rail, travelling with special speed; swift; 
as, express haste; an eaipm'i’ train. 

Express (eks-pres’), n. l. + A clear or distinct 
image or representation; an e.xact copy; a 
plain declaration; an expression. ' Tiie only 
remanent express of Christ’s sacrifice on 
earth.’ Jer. Taylor.— 2. A messenger sent 
on a pai’ticnlar errand or occasion; usually, 
a courier sent to communicate information 
of an important event, or to deliver Impor- 
tant despatches.— 3. Any regular provision 
made for the speedy transmission of ihes- 
sages, parcels, commissions, and the like; 
any vehicle or other conveyance sent on a 
special message; specifically, a r:iilway train 
which travels at a specially high rate of 
speed, stopping only at the principal sta- 
tions; as, the London and Brighton express. 

4. The message sent by an express.— 5. A 
sporting- rifle firing a light bullet with a 
large charge of powder, giving great velocity 
and a low trajectory. 

Expressage (eks-pres'aj), n. The chai’ge 
for carrying things by express; the business 
of carrying exizresses. 

Expressed (eks-prest'), p. and a. Squeezed 
or forced out, as juice or liquor; uttered in 
words; set down in writing or letters; de- 
clared; represented; shown; despatched by 
express— j'ajpressed offs, in ohem. oils which 
are obtained from bodies only by pressing: 
so named to distinguish them fi'om animal 
and essential oils, the latter of which are, 
for the most part, obtained by distillation. 
Expresser (eks-pres'er), n. One who ex- 
presses. 

Expressible (eks-pres'i-hl), a. That may be 
expressed, squeezed out by pressure, uttered, 
declared, show'n, or represented. 
Expression (eks-pre'shon), n. [Fr. expres- 
sion; L. expressio, a pi’essing or squeezing 
out. See Express.] l. The act of express- 
ing or forcing out by pressure, as juices 
and oils from plants; hence, fg. the elicit- 
ing or extracting anything tried to be kept 
back; as, a forcible expre.ssion of trutb.— 

2. The act of uttering, declaring, or repre- 
senting; utterance; declaration; represen- 
tation; as, an expression of the pziblic will. 

The idea which, gazing on nature and human life 
by the intuitive force of imagination, the great artist 
ha.s divined, he gives shape and expres.sion to in sen- 
sible forms and images. Dr. Caird. 

3. Representation by words; descriptive 
power; style, as expository of one’s thoughts, 
feelings, sentiments, ideas, &C; 

The imitators of Sliakespeare, fixing their attention 
on his wonderful power of expression, have directed 
their imitation to this. Matt. Arnold. 

4. That which is expressed or uttered; a 
phrase or mode of speech; as, an old expres- 
sion; an odd expression.— 5. In rhet. elocu- 
tion; diction; the pecxiliar manner of utter- 
ance suited to the subject and sentiment. 

No adequate description can be given of the name- 
less and: ever-varying shades of expression which 
real pathos gives to the voice. E. Porter. 

6. Cast of countenance, as indicative of cha- 
racter ; play of features, as expressive of 
feeling or any emotion. — 7. In the j?ne arts, 
the visible embodiment of an idea; the 
natural and lively repi’esentation or sug- 
gestion of any state or condition, as, in the 
case of a picture, by the character of the 
landscape, the grouping of figures, Ac,; 
more specifically, the suggestion of a state : 
of mind, sentiment, passion, &o., by the 
pose of the human figure, but especially by 
the conformation of the features, as the 


oil, pound; 


Eate, far, fat, fall; 


mei met, h6r; pine, pin; 


u. Sc. abnne; f. Sc. fey. 
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EXPEBS, SIGNAL 


t-yv, <'j('br»wp, moutli, &<■.; the power or | 
((H tlity in !t picture «>r other work iif art of I 
su'jiSCHtiu;^ an iilua, whothor intentional or j 
otliiT'vi.-fo; as, ilowiflc'ii tail-picfc of the i 
f.imiHiioii sheeff is l•h!■lr^^eterii'.(■(i 5»y an ^‘■x^ 
ji/ of total (k-solation; the 
of the whole ficture ia that of deepi coiiteru- 
plation. 

I'or inv mvti part, I believe that there is no e.rjfrf.r- 
;-.u',uii;i!.iteJ fora statue, if tliat r-i/ovrjjors be 

a bc.'iiitifui OIK.'. J/. 

f. In niff, o'.!, the tune, ttrare, or modulation 
of voice or sound suited to any particular 
sniijfct; that inanner which gives life ami 
reality to ideas and sentiments. —9. In alff. 
any afceiu’iiic (pi.'uitity, .simple or conipoiind, 

as ;>«, Ste3 + 7.w, ^-ki+b, Ac. Sornetiines 
l•ulie(l 11 JMiietion. — I’ant expruHHum, he- 
jimd c.rpretitiiMi,, lieyond tiie power of dc- 
.siaiplii'ii. ‘ iJojiind t’.vpi'UHniim fair.’ 2’cn- 

Esstressional (ek.s-pre'slum-al), a. Of or 
tiertainin" to expression; having the power 
Ilf expression; particularly, intlieyine ai-t.i, 
having or exemplifying the power of clearly 
enihodying conceptions or emotions in sen- 
.sibie forml liaving the quality of suggesting 
the conception or emotion in tho artist’s 
mind; embodying a conception or emotion; 
vividly reprecsentiug tlie meaning or feeling 
intended to he conveyed. 

Whctliar yon take R,npiiael for the ctilniiniiting 
master of exfi}-es.ih»tal art in Italy. lius/iin. 

It is not llierefore possible xo nrAe expressifunt 
cluiracter any fair criterion of oxceliencein buildings, 
imtilwecan fully ourselves in tlie jiosition of 
those to vvlioni tlieir expression was originally ad- 
dressed, and until we are certain tliat we understand 
every symbol, and are capable of being touched by 
every as-sociation which its builders eiiifiloyed as 
letter-s of tlieir Language. Kuskin. 

Expres.sionless (ek,s-pre'shon-les), «. Des- 
titute of expression, Shelley. 

Expressive (eks-preii'iv), a. 1. Serving to 
expres.s, utter, or represent; followed liy of; 
us, he sent a letter couched in terms coi- 
iwcesit'.c of his gratitude. 

Each vurse so swells e.rprasiVf n/'her woes. Tidiell. 

2. Eiill of expression; vividly representing 
tile mutining or feeling intended to be con-' 
veyed; emplnitical. 

Come tlien, expressive silence, muse liis praise. 

Thomsoii. 

U'hile this hidden reality is unveiled to us in one 
way Ijy science and philosopliy, it is tlie function of 
.art to reveal it to us in another, and, for many minds, 
a more expressive and intelligible vvay. Dr. Caird. 

Expi'essively (eks-pre.s'iv-li), adv. In an 
expressive manner; clearly; fully; with a 
clear repre.sentation. 

Expressiveness (eks-pres'iv-nes), n. The 
quality of being expressive; the power of ex- 
pression or representation by words; power 
or force of representation; the quality of 
presenting a subject strongly to the senses 
or to the mind; as, the expresHiveness of the 
eye, or of the features, or of soumis. 
Ei^resaly (eks-pres'li), adv. In an express, 
direct, or pointed manner; of set purpose; 
ill dii'ect terms; plainly. Slmk. 

Expressness (eks-preshies), n. The state 
of lieing express. 

Expres's-rifle, n. See Express, n. 
Eixpressuret (eks-pre''sliur), n. 1. Process 
of .squeezing out,— 2. Expression; utterance; 
reiireaentation; mark; impression. 

An operation more divine 
Tlian breath or pen can give exjiressure to. 

Exprime t (eks-prim'), o.t. To express. 

Wulsey. 

Expro'bratet (eks'pro-brat), u.t [E. expro- 
bn—ex, and prohnmi, a shameful or dis- 
graceful act.] To upbraid; to censure as 
reproachful; to blame; to condemn. ‘To 
exprohrate their stupidity.’ Sir T. Browne. 
Exprobration t (eks-pro-bra'shon), n. The 
act of charging or censuring reproachfully; 
reproachful accusation; the act of uphraid- 

■ ins?- 

It must needs be a fearful expreh-ation of our un- 
worthineas when the Judge himself shall bear witness 
against us. yer. Taylor. 

Exprohrative.t Exprobratory t (eks-pro'- 
hra-tiv, eks-pro'bra-to-ri), a. Upbraiding; 

, expressing reproach. 

Ex profeisso (eks pr6-fes's6). [L.] Profess- 
edly; by profeission. 

Expromission (eks-pro-mi'shon), u. Inlaw, 
the act by which a creditor accepts a new 
debtor, who takes the place of' the old 
debtor, who is discharged. 

Expromissor (eks-pro'mis-sfir), n. .lu law, 
one who becomes hound for the debt of 
another by substituting himself as principal 
debtor in room of the former obligant. 


g, l?o; J.job; 


Expropriate (eks-pmpri-at). '».f. [L. ex, 

out of, from, aud proprim, one’s own,] To 
(li9cn,gage from appropriation; to hold no 
longer as one’s owm; to give up a claim to 
the exclusive property of. 

Expropriation (eks-prd'pri-!'i"shon), n. 
1. The act of discarding appropriation or 
declining to hold as one’s own; the surren- 
der of aolaim to exclusive property. — 2. Tho 
act of dispossessing the owner of a property 
wholly or to a great extent of Ms jiroprie- 
tary riglits. 

Perpetuity of tenure on the p.irt of the tenant would 
lie the virtual expropriation of tho landlord. 

Gladstone. 

Expuate t (eks'pu-iit), a. [L. exspuo, to spit 
out.] Spit out; ejected. Chapnmn. 
Expugn (eics-piuT), v.t. [L. expvgm, to 
take by assault — ex, out, and piigno, from 
puirna, a battle.] 'To conquer; to take try 
iisshult. 

When they could not expng'n him by arguments. 

Fox. 

Expugnable (eks-pun'a-bl), a. [L. exptiyu- 
ahilitt, that may be taken or reduced. See 
Expugs.] Tiiat may be overcome; that may 
be taken Liy force. 

Expugnation (eks-pug-na'shon), n. Con- 
quest; the act of taking by assault. 

Since the expti}{naium of the Riiodiaii isle, 
Methinks a tiiousaiid years are overpab-s’d. 

Tragedy of Solunan and Perseda. 

Exptigner (eks-pun'er), n. One who sub- 
dues. 

Expultion (ek-spu-i'sbon), n. .Same as JEc- 
Hpuition. 

Expulset (eks-puls'), v.t. [Fr. expnlser; L. 
expiilao, intens., from expetla, expnilsum, to 
drive out— ea:, out, and pello, to drive.] To 
drive out; to expel. 

For ever should they be expulsed from France. 

Shak. 

Expulsion (eks-pul'shon), n. [L. eximlsio, a 
driving out, from expello. .See Expui.se.] 
1. Tlie act of driving out or expelling; a 
driving away by violence; as, tho expidsion 
of the thirty tyrants from Athens, or of 
Adam from Paradise. 

.Sole victor, from the expulsion of his foes 
Messiah his triumphal chariot turn’d. Hilton. 

a. The state of being driven out or away. 
‘After Adam’s expulsion.’ Raleigh.— Z. A 
peiiiil and final dismissal of a student from 
a college or university. 

Expulsive (eks-pulsTv), a. Having the 
power of driving out or away; sei-viiig to 
expel. 

Expunction (ek-spungk'shon), n. [See Ex- 
punge,] The act of expxmging, blotting 
out, or erasing; tlie state of being e.xpunged, 
blotted out, or erased. 

Tlie conson.ant in the niicldle of the words being 
cliiefly tlmt fixed upon for e.vpimction. Roscoe. 

ExpungeCek-spunJO.r.f.pret.&pp.e.'tipMu^ed; 
ppr, expunging. [L. expungo, to prick out, 
to cross or blot out— ea:, out, and pungo, to 
prick.] 1. To blot out, as with a pen; to rub 
out; to efface, as words; to obliterate. 

A universal blank 

Of nature’s works, to ma expjmged and ras’d. 

Milton. 

a. To efface; to strike out; to wipe out or 
destroy; to annihilate. 

Wilt thou not to a broken heart dispense 
Tlie balm of mercy, and expunge tlT oflfence. 

Cr. Sandys. 

Syn. To efface, erase, obliterate, stilke out, 
destroy, annihilate. 

Expurgate (eks-peUgat), v.t. pret.- «fc pp. ea;- 
purgatad; ppr. expurgating. [E. expurgo, 
expurgatiim—ex, and purgo, to make clean, 
from puriis, clean, pure, and ago, to do, to 
effect. See Puke.] To piu’ge; to cleanse; 
to purify from anything noxious, offensive, 
or erroneous; as, an expurgated, edition of 
a liook. 

Expurgation (eks-p6r-ga'shon), n. The act 
of purging or cleansing, or state of being 
purged or cleansed; evacuation; a cleansing; 
purification from anything noxious, offen- 
sive, sinful, or erroneous. 

This work will ask as many more officials to make 
expurgations . . . that the commonwealth of learning 
be not damnified. Milton. 

Expurgator (eks-piir'gat-6r), n. One who 
expurgates or purifies. 

Expux^atorial, Expurgatorious (eks-p6r'- 
ga-to'Ti-al, eks-p6r'ga-t6'h'i-us), a. That ex- 
purgates or expunges; expiu'gatory. ‘Your 
monkish prohibitions and expurgatorims 
indexes.’ Milton. 

Himself he exculpated by a s^omnexpurgatorial 
oath. ' Mitman- 

Expurgatory (eks-per'ga-to-ri)_, a. Cleans- 
ing; purifying; serving to purify from any- 


thing noxious, offensive, sinful, or eiTi menus; 

. as, the expuvgatory index of the Homan 
Catholic Church, tvhich directs the sujiitres- 
sion or prohibits the use of certain iiooks 
deemed iiostilo to their religion. ‘Expur- 
gatory animadversions.’ Sir T. Brow no. 
Expurge t (eks-pfirj'), v.t. [L. expurgo, to 
purge out. See Expurgate.] To purge 
away. 

The Council of Trent and tliii Spmihh Iiiquisitian, 
ingenderin.g toijether, broiifflit forth or perfected 
those cataiogtues and cayii/jy/,',;,- indexes tliat rake 
through die entrails of many an bid good aiitlmr. 

M iltoH. 

Exquire t (eks-kwir'), v. t. [L. exquiro, to 
search out thoroiigldy — ea, intens., and 
qurero, to seek for, to inquire.] To .se.Trcii 
into or out. ‘My delinquencies esgiuVe.’ 
G. Sundys. 

Exquisite (B]c.s'kwi-zit), a. [L. exquisUim, 
c.arefuliy sought out, exquisite, from ex- 
qniro,. cxqiimlum. See Exquike and 
Que,st.] 1. Soiiglit out or searched for with 
care; hence, choice; select; nice; exact; very 
excellent; complete; as, a vase of exquisite 
workmanship. —2. Nice ; accurate ; of keen or 
delicate perception, or great diserirnination; 
as, exquisite sernsibility, taste, Ac. ‘A poet 
of tlic most imbtmnded invention and the 
moBtexqiimte Judgment.’ Addison.—S. Be- 
ing pleasurable or painful in the highest 
degree; exceeding; extreme; keen; poignant; 
as, a painful and exquisite impression on 
tlie nerres. 

The plea-sure."! of sense tire probably relished by 
beasts in a more exquisite degree timn tliey are by 
men. ' Rp. Atterbury. 

The most exquisite of human satisfactions flows 
from an approving conscience, J. M. Mason. 

4. t Given to searching out; curious. 

Be not over exquisite 

To cast the fashion of uncertain evils. Milton. 

6. t Skilful. 

They are also exquisite in making miraculous talis- 
mans and mirrors. Turkish Spy. 

SYN. Nice, delicate, exact, accurate, refined, 
extreme, matchless, cousumni.ate, perfect. 
Exquisite (eks'kwi-zit), n. A fine gentle- 
man; a dandy; a fop; a coxcomb. 

Sucli an exquisite was but a poor companion for a 
quiet plain man like me. T. Hook. 

O rate specimen of a race fast decaying! specimen 
of the true fine gentleman, ere tlie word dandy was 
known, and before exquisite became a noun substan- 
tive. Lord Lytton. 

Exquisitely (eks'kwi-zit-li), adv. 1. Nicely; 
accurately; with great perfection; as, a work 
exquisitely finished; exquisitely written. 

Her shape 

From forehead down to foot perfect— again 
From foot to forehead e.\-quisitely turned, 

Tennyson. 

a. With keen sensation or with nice percep- . 
tion; as, we feel pain more exquisitely vihoii 
nothing diverts our attention from it. 

We see more exquisitely with one eye shut. 

Bacon. 

The spider’s touch, how c.vyKikfAif)' fine! 

Feels at each thread and lives along the line. Pope. : 

Exquisiteness (eks'kwi-zit-nes),?i. l. Nicety; 
exactness; accuracy; completeness; perfec- 
tion; as, tlie exquisiteness of workmanship.— 

2. Keenness; sharpness; extremity; as, the 
exquisiteness of pain or grief. 

Exqulsitism (eks'kwi-zit-izm), n. The state, 
quality, or character of an exquisite; cox- 
combry; dandyism: foppishness. Mrs. Gore. 
Exquisitivet (eks-kwi'zit-iv), a. Curious; 
eager to discover. 

Exquisitlvelyt (eks-kwi'zit-iv-li), adv. Curi- 
ously; minutely. 

Exsanguine (eks-sang'gwin). a. [I’refix ex, 
priv., and sanptiine.] Bloodless. [Prare.] 
Such versicles, exsangttine and pithless, yield 
neither plea-Sure nor profit. Lamb. 

Exsanguiuity (eks-san-gwin'i-ti), n. Desti- 
tution of blood. 

Exsanguinous, Exsanguineous (ek3-,sang'- 
gwin-us, eks-sang-gwiiTe-us), a. [L. 
gtiis—ex, priv., and sanguis; blood,] Desti- 
tute of blood, or rather of red blood, as an 
animal. 

Exsanguious (eks-sang'gwi-us), a. Exsan- 
guinous. Bay. 

Exscind (ek-sind'), v.t. [E. exscindo—ex, 
out, off, and saindO, to cut.] To cut off. 
[Rare.] 

Exscrihet Ceks-skrib'), v-f- [D. exsaribo, to 
write out, to copy— out, off, and scribo, 
to write. ] To coiiy; to transcribe. 

His.proof is from a passage in the Misnah, which 
Mairaonides has also exscrihed. Hooker. 

Exseriptt (eks-skript'), n. [L. exsa-iptim-, 
pp. of ea:sc)T6o. See Exsgkibe.] A copy; a 
transcript. 
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Ex-scriptural (eks-skrii/tur-al). a. Not 
fouml in Script ure; not in uceordance witli 
scriptural doctrines. 

Exscutellate (eka-sku'tel-lat), a. [1. ex, 
witlKMit. ivud nmtella, a ilisli, dim. of isciitra, 
a In entom, having no apparent 

Bcntullum; ■wholly covered by the pro- 
thorax. 

Exseet (elr-sckt'). V.t. [I. exseoo, exsecmm, 
to cut out or a-ivay—CT, out, off, and soco, to 
cnt.J To cut out; to cut away. 

Exsection (ek-sek'aliou), n. [L. exsectio. 
See Exsec'I'.] A cutting off or a cutting 
out. 

Exsert, Exserted (ek-sert', ek-acrt'ed), a. 
[Ir. exsertm, from exsero. to stretch out or 
forth. See Exert.] Standing out; projected 
beyond some other part; as, stamens exsert. 

A Stiu-ill portion of the basnl ecige of the slidl I’.v- 
sertcd^ dyayne.^, 

ExsertEe Cek-s6rtffl), a. Tliat may be thrust 
out or protruded. 

Ixslccant (ek-sik' kant), a. [See Exsiccate.] 
Drying; evaporating moisture; having the 
fjuality of drying. 

Exsiccant ^ek-sik'kant), n. In «M3d. a drug 
having drying properties. 

Exsiccate (ek-sik'kat), v.t. pret. & pp, ex- 
sic.eated; ppr. exsiccating. [L. ex.sicco, ex- 
siccatum, to dry up— e.!;, intens., and sioco, 
to dry.] To dry; to exhaust or evaporate 
moisture. 

Grant heats fvfj'cnrfe anti waste the moisture . . . 
of the e.irth. Mo>-timer. 

Exsiccation (ek-sik-ka'shon), n. The act or 
operation of drying; evaporation of mois- 
ture; dryness. 

Exsiccati've (ek-sikdra-tiv), «. Tending to 
make dry; having the power of drying. 
Exsiccator (ek'sik-kat-Cr), n. l. An arrange- 
ment for drying moist substances, generally 
consisting of an apartment through which 
heated air passes, and which may also con- 
tain sttlphurie acid, quicklime, or other 
absorbents,— 2, In the chemical laboratory, 
a vessel containing strong sulphuric acid 
with a tightly fitting cover, in which cru- 
cibles, &c., are allowed to cool before being 
weighed. 

Exspuition (ek-spu-fshon), n. [L. exspuitio, 
a spitting out— ca;, out, and spuo, to spit.] 
A discharge of saliva by spitting. [Rare. ] 
Exsputory (ek-spu'to-rl), a. That is spit 
out or ejected. 

I cannot immediately recollect the exsputory lines. 

Cmiper. 

Exstipulate (ek-stip'u-lat), a. [L. ex, and 
stipiua, straw,] In hot having no stipules. 
Exsuccous (ek-suk'kns), a. [1. cxsiiccus-- 
ex, priv., and smccms, juice.] Destitute of 
juice; dry. 

Exsuction (ek-suk'shon), n. [L. ex.sugo, ex- 
sucttm, to suck out— ea:, out, and sir-go, to 
suck.] The act of sucking out. 

ExsTidation (eks-ud-a'shoii), n. Same as 
Exudation: 

ExsuiHate (ek-sufflat), v.t [See Bxsttfela- 
TloN.j Eecles. to renounce, or drive out, 
by blowIn.g and spitting upon. See Bx- 
StrPFLICATE. 

Exsufflation (ek-suf-fla'shon), n. [I. exsufflo, 
to Mow or spit out, reject— ea;, out, and 
sufflo, to blow.] 1. A blowing or blast fi-om 
beneath.— 2. A kind of exorcism, performed 
by blowing and spitting at the evil spirit. 

. 1 : That wondrous number of ceremonies in exorcism, 
use of salt, spittle, inunction, &c., in the 
Church of Rome required. Puller. 

Exsufflieate (ek-suf'fli-kiit), ffl, [See Bx- 
supPhATiON, ] ; Probably : a misprint for 
exmjfflatBd, that is blown up or inflated. 
Exsitfflate-vias, an old ecclesiastical term for 
the form of renouncing the devil in the 
baptism of catechumens, when the can- 
didate was commanded to tarn to the west 
and thrice exsiifflate Satan. This form is 
found only in one passage of Shakspere. 

When I .shall turn the business of my soul 
To such and blown surmises. 

Othello, iii. 3, 

Exsuperaueei (ek-su'pSr-ans), n. A passing 
: : over or beyond; excess. Sir K. Digby. 

: Exsuscitate (ek-sus'i-tat), v.t. [L. exsnscito, 

■ exsuscitaimn,, to rouse from sleep, to awaken 
. — out, and smcito, to arouse.] To rouse; 

; -to .excite. ■ 

Exsuscitation (ek-sus'i-ta"shou), n. A 
: stirring up; arousing. 

Virtue is not a thing that is merely acquired and 
transfused -into us from without, but rather an exsus- 
citation oftliose intellectual principles . . . which were 
essentially engraven and sealed upon the soul at her 
- first creation. : Hallywell. 

Extanoet (eks'tans), n. Outward existence. 


He (God) hath in his intellect the ideal e.xistences 
of things and entities before their cxtances. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Extancyi (eks'tan-si), n. [E, extantia, ox- 
siantia, a standing out, from exstans, ex- 
atantis, ppr. ot exsto, to stand out— ea, out, 
and sto, to stand.] 1. The state of rising 
above others.— 2. Part rising above the rest; 
oppoised to depression. Boyle. 

Extant (eks'tant), a. [L. extans, cxstans, 
cxtantis, exstantis. See Bxtancv.] 1. Stand- 
ing out or above any surface; xM'otriidod. 

That part of the teeth which is extant above the 
gi!m.>!. Jlay. 

A body partly immersed in a fluid and partly ex- 
tant. BcntUy. 

2 . In being; now sul)sl.sting; not suppressed, 
destroyed, or lost; as, the extant works of 
orators and philosoidiers. ‘ The extant por- 
traits of this great man.’ Is. Tay lor. ~Z.t Hot 
suppressed; publicly known; evident, 

'Tis exta7tt, that which we call comedia, w.as at 
first nothing but a simple continued song, 

B. ^ousou. 

Extasy, Extatic (eks'ta-si, eks-tat'ik). See 
Eostasv, ecstatic. 

Extemporalt (eks-tem'po-ral), a. [L, extem- 
poralis, on the spur of the moment, extem- 
porary— ea:, priv. , and tempus, time. ] 1. Made 
or uttered at the moment without premedi- 
tation ; as, an extemporal discourse, — 

2. Speaking -without premeditation. 

Many foolish things fall from wise men, if they 
speak in haste or be B. yoftson. 

3. Able to inspire extemporaneous language. 
Assist me, some extevtp07'al gfod of rhyme. Shak. 

Extemporally t (eks-tem'po-ral-li), adv. 
Without premeditation. 

Extemporaneant (eks-tem'p6-ra"ne-an), a. 
Same as Extemporaneous. 
Extemporaneous (eks-tera'’p6-ra"ue-iis), a. 
[L. extemporaneus—ex, priv., and tempus, 
iomporis, time.] Composed, performed, 
uttered, or made at tlie time without pre- 
vious thought or study; unpremeditated; 
as, an extemporaneous address; an extem- 
poraneous production; an extemporaneous 
prescription. ‘Extemporaneous effusions.’ 
Warton. 

Extemporaneously ( eks-tem'po-ra"n§-us- 
li), adv. Withoutpreviousthoughtorstudy. 
Extemporaneousness (eks-tem'p6-ra"n§- 
us-nes), The quality of being unpremedi- 
tated. 

Extemporarily (eks-tem'po-ra-ri-Ii), adv. 
Without previous thouglit or study. 
Extemporary (eks-tem'po-ra-ri), a. [Erom 
extempore {which see].] 1. Composed, per- 
formed, or iittered without previous study 
or preparation. — 2. t Made or erected for 
the occasion; for the present time. ‘Extem- 
porary habitations.’ Maundrell. 
Extempore (eks-teni'po-re),adu, [Formed by 
conjoining the two w'ords of the L. phrase 
ex tempore (same meaning)— prep, ex, and 
abl. of tempus, temptoris, time.] Without 
previous thought, study, or meditation; 
without preparation; suddenly; as, to write 
or speak extempxrre. 

My resolution never again to make acquaintances 
extempore^ T, Hook, 

Extempore (eks-tem'po-re), a. Extemporaiy; 
extemporaneous. 

The body of the book is made up of mere t^adi- 
tion, and as it were vehement enthusiastic exteiupore 
preaching. Carlyle. 

Extempore (eks-tem'po-re), h. Extempor- 
aneous speaking; the act of expressing one’s 
self without premeditation. [Rare.] 

Amidst the disadvantage o{ extempore against pre- 
meditation, he dispelled with ease and perfect clear- 
ness all the sophisms that had been brought against 
him. Bp. Fell. 

Extemporiness (eks-tem'po-ri-nes), n. Tlie 
state of being unpremeditated; the state of 
being composed, performed,uttered, or made 
without previous thought or study. 
Extemporization ( eks-tem'po-riz-a"shon ), 
■n. The act of extemporizing; the act of 
expressing one’s self without premeditation. 
Athencmm, 

Extemporize (eks-tem'po-riz), v.i. pret. & 
pp. extemporized;, ppr. extemporizing. To 
speak extempore; to apeak without previous 
thought, study, or preparation; to disobiirSe 
without notes or written composition. 

The Ci'fojytorrlsfWAT faculty is never more out of its 
element than in the pulpit. South. 

Extemporize (eks-tem'po-riz), v.t. To make 
huniedly or without forethought; to make 
or provide for an occasion; to prepare in 
great haste with the means within one’s 
reach; as, to extemporize a speech or a 
dinner. , 


i'ate; filr, fat, fall; 


1 he judge who is to try the case (th.nt of Briglsaia 
Young) has extempa^-ixed a rule by which the sup- 
porters of polygamy are, disqualified from sitting on 
ajuO'- Sat.Jiek 

Extemporizer (eks-tem'po-riz-fir), n. One 
■who extemporizes. 

Extend (eks-tend'),?;.!;. [L. extendo,tn stretch 
out— ex, out, and tendo, from Indo-Enr. root 
tan, seen also in 1. tenuis, thin, ienax, ten- 
acious, in Gr. teino, to stretch, Skr. tan, to 
extend, and iiiE. thin, Q-. diinn, tliin.] l. To 
stretch in any direction; to carry forward 
or continue in length, as a line; to .spread 
in breadth; to e.xpand or dilate in size ; as, 
we exteiul lines in surveying; we extend 
roads, limits, bounds; we extend metal 
plates by lianmiering.~2. To hold out or: 
reach forth; as, to extend the arm or hand. 
‘Extending her white arms.’ Tennyson.— 

3. To expand; to enlarge; to widen; as, to 
extend the capacities or Intellectual powers; 
to extend the sphere of usefulness; to extend 
commerce. 

Few extetid their thoughts towards universal know- 
ledge. Locke. 

4. To continue; to prolong; as, to extend 
the time of payment; to extend the season 

I of trial. 

"With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 

' Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death. 

Bope, 

5. To communicate; to bestow; to use or 
exercise; to impart. 

(He) hath exte^ided mercy to me before the Idn^. 

Ezra vii. 2B. 

I will extend peace to her like a river. 

Is. I.Kvi. 12. 

6. In law, to value, as lands taken by a 
writ of extent in satisfaction of a debt ; or 
to levy on lands, as an execution, by metes 
and bonuds. 

This manor is extended to my use, li-Tassiuger, 
—To extend a deed, to make a fair copy of 
a deed on paper, pai’chment, or the like, 
for signature; to engross a deed. [Scotch.] 
Syn. To lengthen, enlarge, expand, widen, 
diffuse, spread. 

Extend (eks-tend'), v.i. To stretch; to reach; 
to be continued in length or breadth; to 
become larger or more, comprehensive; as, 
liow far will your argument or proposition 
extendi his sphere of usefulness is gradually 
extending. 

My goodness A not to thee. Ps. xvi. a. 

Extendant (eks-tend'ant), ppr. In her. the 
same as Displayed. 

Extendedly (eks-tend'ed-li), adv. In an e.Y- 
tended manner. 

Extender (eks-tend'6r), n. He who or that 
Avliich extends or stretches. 

Extendible (eks-tend'i-bl), a. 1. Capable of 
being extended; that may be stretched, ex- 
tended, enlarged, widened, or expanded.— 

2. In laiv, that may be taken by a writ of 
extent and valued. 

Extendlesst (eks-tend'Ies), a. Extended 
without limit. 

Extendlessnesst (eks-tend'les-nes), n. TJn- 
limited extension. 

An infinitucle .md exte/idless/iess of excursions . . . 
into new figures. Sir M Hale. 

Extensibility (eks-tens'i-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being extensible; the capacity of 
being extended or of suffering extension; as, 
tile extensibility of a fibre or of a plate of 
metal. 

Extensible (eks-tens'i-hl), a. [From L. ex- 
tendo, extensum. See Extent.] That may 
be extended; callable of being stretched in 
length or breadth; susceptible of enlarge- 
ment. ‘An eajfensibZe membrane.’ Holder. 
Extensibleness (eks-tens'i-bl-nes), w. E.x- 
tensibility (which see). 

Extensile (eks-tens'il), a. Capable of being 
extended. ‘Extensile and prehensive tubes.’: 
Prof. Owen. 

Extension (eks-ten'shon), n. [L. extensio,. 
tromextendo,extensum See Extent,] l.The 
act of extending; a stretching.— 2. The state , 
of being extended; enlargement; expansion. 

3. Ill physics and nietaph. that property of a 
body by wliicii it occupies a portion of space. -. 
Extension is an essential as well as a general 
property of matter, for it is impossible: to 

. form a conception of matter, however min- 
ute may be the particle, without connecting 
with it the idea of its having a certain bulk 
and occupying a certain quantity of space. 
Every body, however small, must have 
length, breadth, and thickness; that is,,it :, 
must possess the property of extension, 
Figure or form is the result of extension, 
for we cannot conceive that a body has 
length, breadth, and thickness, ivitliout its,> 


me, met, hSr; 


pine, pin; note, not,, move; tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; 
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EXTIMTJLATIOX 


haviiw ciMiiit; kind nf fi,L:urc, h‘t« tivsT im-aii- 
1:tr. J. fn till' ai-t of tim 

hf'.ikcii part of it liiitli iis a, (lirot-tiiin fnaa 
tile trim!,, in finler to iiiiuti' the eiiil- of the 
iiiiiif into their luitoriil Htuiftimi.--.",. In 
t'niii. it written eiiuauenieiit on the part of a 
( II (litor, iihowinu a ilelitor furtiier lime to 
paj a lielit.- -fi. In loju', the eixtent of the 
apiilieafiim of ii eeiieial tri'ni, fluit i.t, the 
oiijeet- (‘oIIeLtively whleh are iueliiileil 
nniler it; sjiiiere; co)ii|i;t:-s; tliuti, tiie wont 
Ijoiu'e i-, more csteiiriivi! fliiiii triaiiale, circle, 
piiralicloui-inn, iVc.; European, iimro t‘^^en• 
hiietiiiiii Fi’i'iich, Krciielnuiui, (hu-maii, iVi. 
Matter .tiiii miiul luv tlie inoht esteiiMve 
terms of whieli any ilefiiiitp eoiieeption ciui 
!.(■ fornied. tt is 'coiitrasteil witii cnmjhv- 
or iiiti’n.u'iiii (wtiieh see). 
Exfcensioual (cks-teir'shijU-iil), a. Having 
great extent. 

ExtenSiomStfeks-teuVhou-ist), II. Aiiiiilvo- 
citte for e.xiuiHiou; siteeiliciill.y, an iiilvoeate 
for the extiuision of the fraiieiii'-e. 
Extensive teks-teiis'ivS, a. l. hertaining to 
or eUitracteri/eil liy extension; wide; large; 
hn viiig .area t enlai'Mcmcnt or e.xtcnt.; einhrac- 
Ins a W'ido anni or a great number of ob j oct.s ; 
(Jilfusive; as, an t’xtrnsin’ farm; an e.rte/i, s'lre 
field; an i‘xti;iihii:r hike; an t‘xti'n,sii-i‘ sphere 
of operations; extfusire henevoleufe. — 

: 2.t That may be extended; extensile. 

Silver-beaters choose the finest coin, as that which 
is Siicftt e.-efensive under the hammer. Hoyle. 

Extensively (cks-tenslv-ii), ado. Widely; 
largely; to a great extent; as, a story is ex- 
tmdrMu circulated. 

Extensiveness (ek.s-tens'iv-nes), n. 1, Wide- 
ness; largenes-s ; extent; diffusiveness; as, 
the extenii'iMneo.s of the ocean; the extensive- 
ness of a man’s charities or benevolence. — 

2.t Capacity of being extended. 

Dilatnbility find c.xten.iiz'eness of the throats and 
gullet-s of serpents. Kay. 

Extensor (ek,s-tcns'er), n. In anat. a muscle 
which serves tf» extend or straighten any part 
of the body, as an arm or a linger: opposed 
to flexor. 

Extensuret (ek-s-ten'shur), n. Extent; ex- 
tension. 

I spy'd a gaodb' tree. 

Untier the exten.mre of whose lordly arras, 

The small Iiirds warbled their hurmQniou.s charms, 
Dniytan. 

Extent (eks-tent'), n. [L.L. extentus, a 
Htrctching out; L. cxtentiis, extended, pp. of 
: extendo. Boe Extend.] 1. Space or degi’ee 
to which a thing is extended; length; com- 
pus.H; l)iilk;size; as, tlvooxtent of aline; agreat 
exient of country or of body.— 2. Coniniuui- 
cation; distribution: bestowal. ‘The extent 
of equal justice.’ Siiak— 3. In law, a w’rit 
of execution or extendi facim. commanding 
a sheriff to value the lands of a debtor; or 
the act of the sherilf or commissioner in 
making tlie valuation. Under the writ of 
.extent, the body, lands, and goods of the 
debtor may Ire all taken at once, in order to 
•compel the payment of the debt; but it is 
not iLsual to .seize the body.— -Extent in chief, 
a writ issuing from the Court of Exchequer, 
dii’eoted to the sheriff, ordering him to take 
•an inquisition or iiique.st of ollice, on the 
oath,? of lawful men, to ascertain tlie lands, 
A'c., of the debtor, and seize the same Into 
the queen’s hands. — Extent in aid, a writ 
■ which issues at the suit or instance of a 
crown-debtor, against a person indebted to 
himself. It is grounded on the principle 
that the crown is entitled to the debts due 
to the debtor.— 4. The ancient census or 
general valuation put upon all the lands in 
Scotland, for the purpose of regulating the 
pi’oportion of public subsidies or taxes exi- 
gible from them, as well as for ascertaining 
the amount of the c,asnalties due to the 
. superior. 

Extent t (eks-tent'), «. Extended. 

Both his hands ... 

Above the water were on high extent. Sfettser. 
Extent (eks-tent'), D.f. To assess; to lay on ' 
or apportion, as an assessment. fScotch.] 
Extent (eks-tent'), D.i To be assessed; to he • 
rated for as, sessment. [Scotch,] 

Extenuate (eks-ten'u-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
extemmted; ppr. exlemiating. [L. extenuo, 
extemmtmn, to make thin or small, to lessen, 
to : weaken— -e;r, and tenuo, from tenuis, 
thin, fine, slender.] 1. To make thin, lean, 
or slender. 

Hi.<i body behind his he.ad becomes broad, from 
which it is extenuated all the way to the tail. Grnu. 

2. To lessen ; to diminish, as a crime or 
guilt. 

But fortune there extemiates the crime. Dryden. 


ch, c/iain; Ch, Sc. iocA; g, <jo; hjoh; 
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Til Ictsscii in I'tqirn.sf'iitatiiin; to palliiitc: 
opilioscd to agitramte. 

Speak of me ai) 1 am; iiotliiniT 

Nor set clov/n m malice. S/rai'. 

4. t To lower or degrade; to detract from 
honour or reputation. 

Kighteous are thy decrees on all thy works; 

Wlio can e.xtenu.ile theeV hhlton. 

n. To make thin or rare. 

lie the congealed vapours melts again 
E.vter.natai into drops of rain. Sandys. 

Extenuate (eks-ten'u-.nt), v.i. To become 
thirmei; or more slender; to lie drawn out 
or extenuated. 

Extenuate t (ek.s-teu'u-at), a. Thin; slender. 
Extenuatin^ly (cks-ten'u-at-iiig-h), adv. In 
an extenuating manner; by way of extenua- 
tion. 

Extenuation (eks-ten'u-a"slioii), n. 1. The 
act of making thin ; tlie process of .growing 
thin or lean; the lo.sing of llesli,— 2, Tlio !ict 
of representing anything less wrong, faulty, 
or criminal than it i.s in fact; palliation: 
opposed to aggravatimi; as, tlie extenimtimi 
of faults, injuries, or crime.s. ‘Every ex- 
tenuation of what is evil,’ J.s. Taylor.— - 
3. Mitigation; alleviation. 

Wliat deedr, of cliarity wc can allege in exieiiua- 
tion of our puni-slimeiit. Jiterbury. 

Extenuator (eks-ten'ii-at-cr), n. One who 
extemiates. 

Extenuatory (eks-ten'u-a-to-ri), a. Tend- 
ing to palliate. 

Exterior (eks-te'ri-fir), a, [L., compar. of 
exter or exterm, on the outside, outward, 
from ex, out of or from.] 1, External; outer; 
directed outward; hounding or limiting out- 
Wiinlly: opposed to interior; as, thec.'Ktenor 
surface of a convex lens or of ahollow’ sphere. 
2. Situated beyond the limits of; on the out- 
side; not arising or coming from within; 
extrinsic; as, a point exterior to a circle; an 
object extenor to a person, tluit i.s, oppo.sed 
to what is within or in his mind. ‘‘VVitliont 
exterior help.’ Milton.— -9. Eoreign; relating 
to foreign nations; as, the exterior relatiom 
of a state or kingdom.— Exterior angle, in 
geom., an angle made liy pro- 
ducing the sides of a figure. 

Thus, c B 1 ) is the exterior 
angle of the triangle A B 0. 

In parallel lines, exterior 
angles are those which are 
made by the parallels and a 
line cutting them, and which 
lie w’ithout the parallels, in 
distinction from interior angles, which are 
within the parallels. Thus, if ab and c’D 
be parallel lines, and E F a 
line cutting them, E&B ami Ey 

DHF are exterior angles, a gPb 
as also EGA and ohp.— ^ 

Exterior side, in fort, the / 

side of an imaginary poly- / 
gon, upon which the plan C /H JJ 
of a fortification is con- /p 
structed. — Exterior slope, 
ill fart, that slope of a work towards the 
country which is next outward beyond its 
superior slope. 

Exterior (eks-te'ri-er), n. 1. The outer sur- 
face; the outside; the external features; as, 
the exterior of the church is lilghly orna- 
mental in character. — 2. Outivard or visible 
deportment, foi’m, or ceremony; visible act; 
as, the exteriors of religion. 

Exteriority (eks-te'ri-or"i-ti), n. 1. Surface; 
superficies; externality.— 2. An undue sub- 
ordination of the inner or spiritual to the 
outer or practical life in religious matters. 

And this leads on to a third point which hinders 
progress, and that is what, for want of a better word, 
may be termed exteriority. £j>. Forbes. 

Exteriorly (oks-te'ri-Or-li), adv. Outwardly; 
externally. 

You have slander’d nature in my form, 

Which, however rude exteriorly. 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind. Siia/t. 

Exterinina,l)le (eks-tcr'min-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being; exterminated. 

Exterminate (eks-tdr'min-at). v.t. pret. & 
pp. extermwiated; ppr. exterminating. [L. 
exterrnino, exterminaturn, to remove — ox, 
and termino, to limit, to terminate, from 
fenTOWW,s,alimit,abound. iSeeTEKSi.] 1. To 
drive from within the limits or borders of .; 
to destroy utterly; to drive away; to e.xtir- 
pate; as, to exterminate a colony, a tribe, or 
a nation; to exterminate inhabitants or a 
race of men. 

The Spaniards . . . resolved to exterminate the 
inhabitants. Principal Robertson. 

2. To root out ; to eradicate.; to e.xtirpats; 



to destroy the iiiflneni'c or prcvnleiicu of; 
as, to oxfurminate weeds; to i‘;cteriiii}H!te 
ori'or, heresy, or infidelity; to exterminate 
vice. 

Tu l.■.^•piotle .and e.xiermiiiate rank atlieisisi out of 
this woriii. i'entley. 

In «///. to take away; to eliminate; as, to 
vxterniindtr surds or unknown qiianlities. 
Extermination (oks-t6r'min-ii"shon), n. 

1. The act of exterminating: total expulsion 
or liestnietion; eradication; extirpation; ex- 
cision; deatruetion of the iirevnlcnce or in- 
fluence of anytliing; ns, tiieexierminuUonoi 
inlmbitanta or tribes, of error, or vice, or of 
weeds from afield.— 2. In alg. the processor 
causing to disappear, us unk'iiowu qiiantitie.-i 
from ail equation; elimination. 

Exterminator (eks-ter'min-at-er), n. Ha 
wlio or tliat wliich exterminates. 
Exterminatory (eks-ter'inin-a-to-ri), a. 
.Serving nr teijiiing to externiiimte. 
Extermine t (oks-ter'min), r.i’. To exfur- 
minate. 

Your sorrow and my grief were both extsrmined. 

Shak. 

Extemt (eks-tiirn'), a. [h. externus, outward. 
See Ex'lTJftSAii.J 1, External; outward; vis- 
ible. 

My outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and hgiu’e of my lieart 
In compliment extern, Shak, 

2. Without itself; not inherent; not intrinsic. 
‘The iiaifeni violence impelling it.’ Sir K. 
Digiy. 

Extern (eks-teruO, n. l. Outward form or 
part; exterior.— 2. Among ./I’omnH Catholics, 
a student or impil who does not live or 
board within a college or seminary; a day- 
.scholar. 

External (eks-tSrn'al), a. [L. exteniw, from 
exte.r, on the outside. See Extehiok.] 

1. On the outside; on the exterior; super- 
ficial ; visible ; apparent ; as, the external 
surface, tlie external colour, tlie external 
texture of ,'i liody: opposed to internal. 

ReliKion of which the. rewards are distant, and 
wlddi, animated only by faith and hojie, willglidfiby 
degrees out of the mind, unless it lie mvitjoraied and 
reimpre-ssed hy external ordinance-S, by stated adls 
to worship, and tlie .salutary infiuenca of example. 

gtoliiumi. 

2. E.xisting or situated outside; not intrinsic; 
not being or arising within; specifically, out- 
side of or separate from ourselves, as ex- 
ternal causes or effects; external obieets.— 

3. Not essential; accidental; accompanying. 
The external circumstances are greatly different. 

Ahp. Trenc/i, 

4. Derived from or related to the body, or 

relating to bodily pleasures or gratifications. 
‘Her virtues graced with external gifts.’ 
Shalt.— &. Foreign; relating to or connected 
with foreign nations; as, egfernni trade or 
connnerce; the f,r!iferafli relations of a state 
or kingdom, , , , , . , 

External (ck.'i-tOrn';d), n. l. An outward 
part; something pertaining to the e.xterior. . 

Adam w.-i-s then no less glorious in hhexteritals; ha 
had a beautiful body, as well as an immortal scud, 
Sont/i. 

2. An outward rite or ceremony; visible 
form; as, the erfernafo of religion. 

God in avArrar/j could not place content. Pope. 

Externality (eks-tern-al'i-ti), n. . The state 
of being external; separation from the per- 
ceiving mind; existence in space; exteri- 
ority. 

Pressure or resistance necessarily suppose.? exter- 
nahty in the thini*- which presses or re.sists. 

Adam Smith, 

Externally (eks-tern'al-li), adu. Oiitwartlly; 

on the outside; apparently; visibly. 
Exterraneous (eks-ti.-va'ne-ns), a. [h. ctr- 
terranetis—ex, out of, and terra, a land.] 
Foreign; belonging to or coming from 
abroad. 

Exterritorial (eks-tc'ri-lo"ri-al), a._ [Prefix 
ex, and territorial.'] Of or pertaining to 
exterritoriality; beyond the jurisdiction of . 
the laws of the country in which one resides. 
Exterritoriality (eks-te'ri-to'ri-al"i-ti), n. 
Immunity from a countiT's laws, such as 
that enjoyed by an ambassador. . 

Extersioa (eks-tSr'shon), n. [L. extersio, 
from extergeo, extersvm, to wipje out — c®, 
out, and teryeo, to wipe.] Tlie act of wiping 
or rubbing out. 

Extilt (ek-stil'), v.i. [I. exUUo—ex, oxtt, and 
stillo, to drop.] To drop or distil from. 
Extillationt (ek-stil-a'shon), n. The act .of 
distilling from, or falling from in drops. 
Extimnlatet (ek-stim'u-lat), uf. To stimu- 
late. Sir T. Browne. 

Extimulationt (ek-stiin'u-hT."shuu), n. 
Stimulation. 
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Extinct (ek-stingkt'), «. [L. /Jxf inettis, vp. 
oi eivtim/im, exstiwjtio: See EXTINQUISH.J 

1. l’;Xtinguislieti ; jiut out ; (piencned; as, 
fire, light, or a lamp is extirwt. 

Her weapons blunted, and exiina her fires. 

2. Having ceased; being at au end ; having 
no survivor; tenninatecl: as, a family or 
race is extinct. ‘Patriotism is extinct. 
Jhinujhwm. 

My days are e.’riiitct. Job xvii. i. 

Aboliislied ; fallen into disuse; having no 
force; as, the Imv is extinct. 

Extinct t (ek-stiugkt'), v. t. To put out ; to 
destroy. ‘Gave new fire to our extincted 
Bliirits.’ Shak. 

EXtincteur (eks-taiit-er), n. [Er.,_ extin- 
guisher.] An apparatus for the estmction 
of Are, consisting of a metallic case contain- 
in.g water and materials for generating car- 
bonic add. When retiuired the materials 
are, brou.ght Into contact by pushing a rod 
which breaks a bottle containing acid, the 
gas mixes rvith the water, and the pressure 
generated is sutiicient to project tire water 
charged with the gas to a distance of 40 or iiO 
feet. 

Extinction (ek-stingk'shon), n. [L. extinctio, 
ivQTiiextmguo,exUnotum,(exstinguo, exstvM- 
tum). See Extihguish.] 1. The act of 
putting out or quenching flame or Are, — 
2, The state of being extinguished or quen- 
ched. ~3. Destraction; suppression; a put- 
ting an end to ; as, the eximetion of life or 
of a family; the extinction of nations; the 
extinction of feuds, jealousies, or enmity; 
the extinction of a claim. 

Extine (eks'tin), n. In bat. the outer coat 
of the pollen-graiii in plants. 

Extinguishi (ek-sting'gwiah), u.f. [L. extin- 
(luf), exstinguo—ex, and stinguo, to soratcii 
out, nasalized form of root slip, seen in fnsfi- 
gate, Gr. stizb, topi’ick; E. sting. See STING.] 

1. To put out ; to quench ; to stifle ; as, to 
extinguish fire or flame. 'A light which tlie 
fierce winds have no power to extinguish.' 
Prescott.-~%. To destroy; to put auend to; 
to suppress; as, to extinguish love or hatred 
in the breast; to extinguish desire or hope; 
to extinguish a claim or title.— S, To cloud 
or obscure, as by superior splendour ; to 
eclipse. ‘Natural .graces that extinguish 
art.' S/ia/r.— 4. In laio, to put an end to 
by union or consolidation. See Exilif guhh- 
MENT, 2. 

Extinguish (ek-sting'gwish), v.i. To go out. 
Extinguishable ( ek-ating'gwish-a-bl ), a. 
That may be quenched, destroyed, or sup- 
pressed. 

Extinguisher (ek-sting'gwish-er), n. Be 
who or that which extinguishes; he who or 
that which suppresses or puts an end to; 
speeiflcally, a hollow conical utensil to put 
on a candle or lamp to extinguish it. 
Extinguishment (ek-sting'gwish-ment), n. 

1. Tlie act of putting out or quenching; ex- 
tinction; siii^pression; destruction; a putting 
an end to; tonnination; abolition; nullifica- 
tion; as, the extinguishment of lire or flame, 
of discord, enmity, or jealousy, of love or 
affection; the extinguishment of a race or 
triho.: 

Divine laws of Christi,in cliurch polity m.ny not be 
altered by exling!ds7u7ient. , Itaoker, 

2. In laic, the extinction or annihilation of 
a right, estate, &c., by means of its being 
merged in or consolidated with anotlier, 
.generally a greater or more extensive right 
or estate. Extinguishment is of various 
natures. as applied to various rights; as, ea;- 

. Unguishnient of estates, commons, copy- 
holds, debts, liberties, services, and ways. 

If Uiy tenant for life makes a lease to A for life, 
remainder to B and his heirs, .and 1 re-lease to A; 
this re-lease operates as an. extmguishment of niy 
right to the reversion. Blacksiofie. 

Extirpt (ek-stfirp'), n.t. To extirpate. ‘Be 
earftrpcff from our provinces.’ Shak. 
Extli^atole (ek-sterp'a-bl), ®. That may be 
eradicated. 

Extirpate (ek-stCrpTit), u. t. pint. & pp. ex- 
■ Mrpated; ppr. extirpating. [L. extirpo, ex- 
etirpo, exstwpcitum—ex, out, and stirps, the 
lower part of the trunk of a tree.] 1. To 
pull or pluck up by the roots; to root out; 
to . eradicate ; to destroy totally ; to get rid 
of; to expel; as, to extirpate weeds or noxious 
plants from a field; to extirpate a sect; to 
extirpate error or heresy. 

. Industry is thus not merely cramped, but almost 
- BrougJict^n. 

t. ln surg. to cut out; to cut off; to remove; 
as, to a wen. 

Extirpation (ek-sterp-atshon), n. The act 


of rooting out; eradication; excision; total 
destruction ; as, the extirpation of weeds 
from land; th.o extirpation ot evil prindple.s 
from the heart; the extirpation of a race of 
men; the extirpation of heresy. 

Reli^on rtiquires the extirj>ation of all passions 
which render men unsociable and troublesome to one 
another. I'ilioison. 

Extirpator (ek-sterp'at-er), n. One who 
roots out; a destroyer. 

Extirpatory (eks-terp'a-to-ri), a. That roots 
out or de.stroys. 

Extirpert (ek-sterp'Or), w. One w'ho extir- 
pates or utterly destroys. Baemi. 
Extispicioust (eks-ti-.spi'shus), a. [L, exti- 
spicium, .all inspection of entrails for the 
purpose of prophesying, from extispex, a 
diviner—e.'cta, the entrails, and spccio, to 
look at.] Relating to the inspection of en- 
trails, for the purpose at prognostication; 
aiigurial, 

Thus liath he deluded many nations unto his ting- 
urial and orrt^/^^rV/ipz^AMnventions, from casual and un- 
contrived contingencies divining events succeeding. 

Sfr T. Browned 

Extol (eks-tol'), v.t. pret. & pp. extolled; jipr. 
extolling, [L. extollo, to raise up— ca:, out, 
up, and toUo, to raise; from a root iol, in 
Or. tal, to bear, to endure; L. tolero, to en- 
dure. See Talent, Thole.] l.f To raise 
aloft; to set on high; to elevate. 

Who extolled yon in the half-crown boxes, 

Where you miglit sit and muster all the beauties. 

Hetiu.CT FI. 

2. To speak in laudatory terms of; to praise; 
to eulogize; to magnify; as, to extol virtues, 
noble exploits, and heroism. 

Extol him that rideth upon the heavens by his name 
J.ili. Ps. Ixviii. 4. 

Syn. To praise, laud, applaud, commend, 
magnify, celebrate, glorify. 

Extoller (eks-toTOr), n. One w'ho praise.s or 
magnifies; a praiser or magnifier. 
Extolmentt (eks-toTment), n. The act of 
extollin,g or the state of being extolled. ‘ In 
the verity of extolment.' Shale. 

Extorsive (eks-tors'iv), a. [See Extort.] 
Serving to extort; tending to draw from by 
compulsion. 

Extorsively (eks-tors'iv-li), adv. In an ex- 
torsive manner; by extortion. 

Extort (eks-tort'), v.t. [L. extorqueo, extort- 
um—ex, and torqueo, to turn, to twist. See 
Torture.] l. To obtain from by force or 
compulsion; to wrest or wring from by phy- 
sical force, by menace, duress, violence, 
torture, authority, or by any illegal means; 
as, conquerors extort contributions from the 
vanquished; confessions of guilt are extorted 
by the rack; a promise extorted by duress is 
not Wilding. 

Tin the injurious Romans did €xiort 

This tribute from us, we were free. Shak. 

2. In laic, to take illegally under colour of 
offlee, as any money or valuable not due, or 
more tlian is due: said of public officers. 
Extort (eks-tort'), v.i. To practise extortion. 
To whom they never gave any penny of entertain-- 
inent, but let them feed upon the countries, and €xt07d 
upon all men where they came. Sptinser. 

Extortt (eks-tort'), «. Extorted. Spenser. 
Extorter (eks-tort'er), n. One who extorts 
or practises extortion. 

Extortion (eks-torishon), n. 1. The act of 
extorting; the act or practice of wresting 
anything from a person by force, duress, 
nieimce.s, authority, or by any undue exer- 
cise of power; oppressive or illegal exaction; 
illegal compulsion to pay money or to do 
some other act. 

Oppression and extortion did extinguish the great- 
ness of that house. Si}’ y. Davies. 

2. That which Is extorted; a gross overcharge; 
as, ten pounds for that is an extortion. 
[Colloq.]— SYN. Rapacity, exaction, over- 
charge, 

Extortionable (eks-torishon-a-hl), a. Ex- 
tortionjite. Lithgow. 

Extortionary (eks-tor'shon-a-ri), a. Trac- 
tising extortion; cont-aining extortion. 
Extortionate (eks-torishon-at), a. Char- 
acterized by extortion; oppressive; hard. 
Extortioner (eks-torishon-Sr), «. One who 
practises extortion. 

Extortionist (eks-torishon-ist), n. Same as 
Extortioner. 

Extortionous (eks-tor'shon-us), a. Extor- 
tionate. 

ExtortioUSt (eks-torishus), a. Oppressive; 
violent; imjust. ‘The extortious cruelties 
pi Some.’ Bp. Ball. 

ExtortibuSlyt (eks-tor'shus-li), adv. By ex- 
tortion;, oppressively 

Extra (eks'tra). [L,, from CKfems. SeeCoN- 


tuhe, tuh, bpll; 


TRA.] A Latin preposition denoting beyond, 
without, except, often used in composition 
as a prefix signifying outside of, or beyond 
the limits of what is denoted by the woi-d m 
whitdi it is joined. 

Extra (eks'tra), a. [Contr. from extraordin- 
ary.] 1. Extraordinary; extreme; more than 
what is usual ; beyond what is due, ap- 
pointed, or expected ; supplementary; ad- 
ditional; as, an extrapvice-, extra diet; extra 
charges at a boarding-school. ~i?a:ira costs, 
in law, those charges which do not appear 
upon the face of the proceedings: such as 
witnesses’ expenses, fees to counsel, attend- 
ances, court-fees, Ac. 

Extra (eks'tra), n. Something in addition 
to what is due or expected; something over 
and above the usual course or charge; some- 
thing beyond wdiat is usual; as, dancing is 
charged as an extra. 

Extra -axillar, Extra -axillary (eks'tra- 
a]cs"il-lar, eks'tra-aks-il"la-ri or eks'tra-aks"- 
il-la-ri), a. [Prefix extra, and axillar (which 
see).] Ill hot. growing from above or below 
the axils; as, an extra-axillary bud. 
Extra-coustellary (eks-tra-kon'stel-la-ri), 
a. [.Prefix extra, and cbmtollary (ivliich 
see).] A temi applied to those stars which 
are not classed under any constellation. 
Extract (eks-trakt'), v.t. [L. extractus, from 
extraho — ex, and traho, to draw, whence 
trace, contract, &c.] i. To draw out; to 
withdraw ; to take out ; to pull out or re- 
move from a fixed position; as, to extract a 
tooth, a stump from the earth, and the like. 

The bee 

Sits on the bloom extractm^ liquid sweets. Milion. 

2. To draw out by distillation or otlier 
chemical process; as, to extract spirit from 
the jnice of the cane; to extract salts from 
ashes. — 3. To take out or select a part; to 
take a passage or passages from a book or 
writing. 

I have extracted out of that pamphlet a few noto- 
rious falsehoods, Sui/t. 

— To extract the root, in niath. to ascertain 
the root of a number or quantity. 

Extract (eks'trakt), n. l. That which is ex- 
tracted or drawn from something.— 2. In 
literature, a passage taken from a book or 
writing; an excerpt; a citation; a quota- 
tion. — 3. Anytliing drawn from a sub- 
stance by heat, solution, distillation, or 
cJieinical process, as an essence, a tincture, 
and the like.— 4. In ohem. a peculiar prin- 
ciple once supposed to form the basis of all 
vegetable extracts; called also the Extrac- 
tive Principle.— B. f Extraction; descent; 
origin. 

The apostle gives it a value suitable to its extract. 

South. 

0. In Scots laio, a copy, authenticated by the 
proper officer, of a deed, wilting, or other 
entry, the principal of which either is in a 
public record, or a transcript of which tiikon 
from the principal has been preserved in a 
public record. 

Extractable, Extractive (eks-trakt'a-bl, 
eks-trakt'i-bl), a. 'That may be extracted, 
Extractiform (eks-trakt'i-form), ff . In chem. 
having the appearance or nature of an o.x- 
tract. 

Extracting (eks-trakt'ing), p. and a. Draw- 
ing or taking out; distracting: absorbing. 

A most e.vO-ffCtfjj.y frenzy of mine own 

From my remembrance dearly banish'd his. S/iak. 

Extraction (eks-trak'shon), n. [L. extraotio. 
See EXTRACT.] 1. The act of extracting, or 
(h'awing out; as, the extraction of a tooth; 
the extraction oi a bone or an arrow from 
the body; the extraction of a fetus or child 
in midwifery; the extraction of a passage 
from a book or an author. — 2. Descent; 
lineage; birth; derivation of persons from a 
stock or family; hence, the stock or family 
from which one has descended. ‘A family 
of ancient extraction.’ Lord Clarendon,— 

3. The operation of drawing anything from 
a substance, as an essence, tincture, and the 
like.— 4. t That which is extracted; e.xtract; 
essence. 

They (books) do preserve as in a vial the purest 
efficacy and extractimi of that living intellect that 
bred them. Milton. 

6. In aritli. and alg. the operation of finding 
. the root of a given number or quantity; 
also, the method or rule by which the oper- 
ation is performed. 

Extractive (eks-trakt'iv), a, l. That may 
he extracted.— 2. Tending or serving to ex- 
tract; extracting. 

Extractive (eks-trakt'iv), «. 1. Extract 
ParT.~1. l-a. rmd. a peculiar base or prin- 
ciple existing in extracts. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. ahwne; y, Sc. ley. 


Bate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; notCi not; mbve; 


ICXTHAOTOK 


EXTREME 


Extraotor Ci k -tmKtV-r;. n. l. ir*‘ v.lso fir 
tlijit v.iiii-li t,;. In f.iny. a fnivi.iis 
or uiHf.ruiotnit H>("i in lithotoinj and ndd- 
wifory, and in tectli.---;?. A hydrn- 

estnvrtov,” 4. In thn i.'ouvt of rinshiuu. the 
oliieial person iiy wlioni tliu extract of a de- 
lit i-jiitiidalprocot'diii'.? ispi'iijianid 
iitid imfiionticatf'd. 

Extradictionary t ( eks-tni-dik'shon-a-ri ), 
a. f.L extra, and flietio, a saying.] Coa- 
fsistiiig not ill words but in realities. 

< if those exlraciicticnary and real fallc-icic!:, Aristotle 
all'! m.ihi: in tininhcr si.-s. Sir T. Byamns. 

Extradite ('.■ks'tva-iut), u.f. [See Estkaw- 
rios.j To iloliver or give up, as by one 
nation to anotiier; tus, to axtradite a crim- 
inal 

Extradition (eks-tra-fii'shon), n. [Fr.—L. ex, 
iiiid traditin, a giving up, surrender, from 
iradu, fmdituni, to give or deliver up.] IJe- 
livory tiy omi nation to anotiier, particubirly 
of fugitives from ja.stiee, in pur.stiance of 
a treaty betiveen the nationa called an 
extmdliwn treatij, by which either nation 
iiecomos limnid to give up the eriiiiinal re- 
fugees. 

IXtradOS (eks-triVdoa), 31. [Fr., from L. «- 

tra, without, and dorsuiu, the Imck.] In 
arch, the exterior curve of an arch; the 
outer eiirve of a voussoir. See Alien. 
Extradosed (ekfi-te't'do.st), a. A term ap- 
plied to an aroli when the curve.s of the 
intriulos tiiid <;xtrado,s are concentric and 
parallel. See AiiOH. 

^tradOtal (oks-tra-do'tal), a. [Prefi.t extra, 
and data! (which see).] Not belonging to 
dower; paraphernal. ' Kent. 
Extrafoliaceous ( eks-tra-fo'li-iV'slms ), a. 
[L, extra, on the out.side, aiiA foU-itni, a leaf.] 
ill hot. aivay from the leaves, or inserted in 
a different place from them; as, extrafolia- 
ceouK prickles. 

Extraforaneous ( Qks'fcra-fo-ra'hie-ns ), a. 
[L. extra, beyond, and foras, out of doors.] 
Out-door. 

Fine ivcathar and a variety of sxtyaforaneotts oc- 
cnpatian.5 . . . make it ditlicult forme to find oppor- 
lumtieii for writing. Coiitper. 

Extrageneous (eks-tra-je'ne-us), a. [L. ex- 
tra, and f/enws, kind,] Belonging to another 
kind. 

Extrajudicial (eks'tra-Jfl-(li"shal), a. [L. 
extra, without, and f^. jud.iaial.l Out of the 
proper court, or the ordinary course of 
legal procedure. 

It was thoti.glit t'Kpedient to puWish an exinyudi- 
ciat opinion of the twelve judges, taken at the king's 
.special command according to the pernicious cus- 
tom, of th,'it age. HitUatn. 

Extrajudicially (eks'tra-jfl-dl"shal-li), adx. 
In a manuer out of the ordinary course of 
legal procedure ; as, the ease was settled 
extrajudidally. 

Extraliinitary (eks'tra-lira"l-ta-ri), a. fL. 
extra and E. limit.] Being beyond the 
limit or lionnds; as, extraliinitary land. 
ExtralOgical (eks-tra-loj'ik-al), a. [Prefix 
extra, and logical (which see).] Lying out 
of or beyond tlm province of logic. 

Tisiti distinction proceeds on a material, conse- 
quently on an extraiogicai difference. 

Sir IV, Ha^nilion, 

Extralogleally (eks-tra-loj'ik-al-Ii), adv. 
Ill an extraiogicai manner; without the 
aiiplication of logic. 

Thoujjli a univfrsal qimntific.ntion of the predicate 
in affirmatives has been frequently recognised, tiiis 
was by logicians recognized contingently, and there- 
fore c.v/rB/c.yfc.vf/j', Sir M'. liamilton. 

Exfcramission (eksTra-mi-shon), n. [L. 
extra, without, and mitto, to send.] A 
sending out; emission. 

Extramundaixe (eks-tra-mun'dan), a. [L. 
ixfra, witliout, and mundus, the world.] 
Beyond the limit of the material world. 

‘ kei extra-mundane being.’ Wcirhurtmi. 
Extramural (eks-tra-mur'al), a. [L. extra, 

■ beyond, without, and murm, a wall] 
Without or beyond the walls, as of a forti- 
fied city or a university; as, an extramural 
lecturer. 

Extraneous (eks-triVne-us), a. [L. extra- 
neiis, from extra, without, lieyond. Akin 
strange.] Foreign; not belonging to a tiling; 
existing withoutfnotintrinsio; as,to separate 
gold from extraneous matter. 

Relation is not contained in the real existence of 
tilings, but is extraneous and superinduced. Locke. 

Extraneously (eks-tra'nS-us-li), ata. In an 
extraneous manner. 

Extra-ocular(eks-tra-ok'u-lSr), a. [L. extra, 
beyond, and ocitii's, the eye.] In mtom. 
noting antenme inserted on the outsides of 
the eyes, as in certain Insects. 


Extra-official (cks'tr,i-of-(l"fihal), a. _{Preti.x j Extravagant (ebs-trai'a-vanti, o. |Fr. ex 


extra, awl olJicial.] Not within the limits of travagu/it-L. rajlivi. without, l>ejiiml, ami 

ollieial duty. vagii/is, vagantis, pi>r. of ragn,' rngor, to 

Extraorcliiiarily(oks-trii-or'din-a-ri-li),fldM. wander.] ;i. Wamk-ring iieyoiid liouiuls. 
[.Sec .KXTRAOl'.DINAUV.J til a manner out of Tl,- .-W,-., and erring bpirit ifm--, 

the ordinary or usinil method; beyond the To his miifme. s/mk. 

common course, limits, or order; in an 2. Excessive; exceeding due bounds; unrea- 
nneommon dep-ee; remarkably; particu- sonable; as. the demaiidB, desires, and pas- 
larly; eminently. sions of men are often extravagant. . 

The temple of Solomon was ex/mardingri/j- tnas;. But wishes, madam, are £>rn/en. 

mitcent. n ilkins. „ I, . . ' 

Extraordiliariness(eks-tra-oridin-a-ri-nes), prokmiiitf’or ?fther^OTuul” 

« irncommonness; remarkableness. drained : irregular ; wild; a? 

I chuse some few either for the extraardmanness ^ 

of their Dv, H. More, l»»UXo oi 

Extraordinary (eks-tra-or'din-a-ri), a. wild and 

[L. extraordinarius— extra, and ordinnrim, “ ” ' 'For a dance they seem’d " 

nsuul, from ordo, order.] 1. Beyond or out .Soraev.diat«*v/twe««fnndv,i'id. Mitten. 
of tlie common order or method; not in the 4,E.xceedin,giieceasity orpropriety; wasteful; 

usual, customary, or rtsgular course; not prodigal; a.s, extravaqant expenses; an cx- 
ordmary ; as, extraordinary evils retiuire tmi’ai/rt/if mode of living.— 5. Prodigal: pro- 

extraimhnary remedics.-2. Exceeding the fuse in e.xpoiises; as, nnextraixKiant man. 
common degree or measure; hence, remark- He that is extras^aned win quickly becotne pant, 
able, Ulicomnion, raic, w ondeiflll; as, tlieetr- and poverty will enforce dependence and invite cor- 
traonlmary talents of Shiilcspere; an edifice mption. Rambler. 

of c.'rtiwordma, 7 / grandeur. ~3. Special; par- Extravagant (elcs-trav'.a-gant), n. 1 . fine 
ticular ; sent for a special purpose or on a who is confined to no general nile. 
particulai occasion, as, an extraordi'liar'ij Tltereivre certain r.v'rin.'nmijirr among people. of 
courier or messenger; an ambassador ca'fm- all sizes and professions. sirR. VFstransre. 


ordinary; a gazette extraordinary. 
Extraordinary (eks-tra-oi-'din-a-ri), w. Any- 
thing extraordinary or unusual; something 
exceeding the usual order, kind, or method. 
‘All tlie extraordinaries in the world.’ 

■ Spenser. 

Tlieir extraordinary did consist especially in tlie 
matter of prayer and devotions. Is. Taylor. 

ExtraordinaiT ( eks - tra- or 'din - a -ri ), ad». 

Extraordinarily. [Old colloquialism.] 

I ran over tlieir cabinet of medals, but don’t re- 
member to Inive mat witli any tilings in it tliat arc 
extraordinary rare. Addison. \ 


WHO IS connnea to no general nile. 

Tltere are certain e.xtyinHtyants among people, of 
all sizes and professions. ' Sir R. L' Estrange. 

2. pi. Kedes. certain decretal epistles or con- 
stitution.^ of the pope.s winch were piihliahed 
after the Clementines, Imt not at first ar- 
ranged ami digested with the other Paptil 
Constitutifms. 

Extravagantly (eks-trav'a-gant-li), adv. 
In an extravagant manner; wildly; in a style 
or manner exceeding the limits of truth 
or proliability ; unreasonably; excessively; 
wastefully; expensively or profusely to an 
unjustifiable degree; as, men often write and 
talk extravagantly; to praise or censure ex- 
travagantly; to live, eat, drink, or dress c»- 
travagantly. 


ExtraparocMal (eks'tra-pa-r6"ki-al), a. travahantl'y. 

[Prefix c.rtm and »«»'oc/if«l] Not within or Extravagantness (eks-trav'a-gant-nes), 
reciconed ivithin the limits of any parish ; Extnivagance. 

as, extraparwMal land, &a. Extravaganza (eks-trav'a-gan"za), n. 

Extraparochially. ( eks'tra-pa-ro"ki-al-li), i. Anything out of rule, as in music, the 
adv. Out of a parish. drama, &e. ; a speeie.s of composition noted 

Extraphysical (eks-tra-fi'zi-kal), a. [Prefix fm- its wildness and ineoherence; a bur- 
extra, and physical] Not subject to phy- lesque.-2. An extravagant flight of feelhig 
sical laws or methods. or langua'’'e 

ExtrMrofesslonal(eks'tra-pr6-fe"shon-al), Extravagatet (eks-trav'a-giit), v.i. To 
a. [L. extra and h. professional.] Foreign wander beyond due limits. 


, - , - . - „ wander beyond due limits, 

to a prafession; not withm the ordinary ^vhen tlm body pumges into tlm luxury of souse 
limits of professional duty or business. the niind will e.ytrazagate through all the regions of 

Molina was an ecclesiastic, and these studies were a vitiated imagiuathm. BJ’, tVarburion. 

extrapro/essional. Med. Repos. ExtraVagation I ( eks-trav'a-.ga"shon ), 31 , 

Extraprovincial (eks'tra-pro-vin"slial), a. Excess; a wandering beyond limits. 

[Prefix extra, and provincial.] Not within i do not pretend to justify tlie extravasations of 
thesameprovinceor jurisdiction;uotwithin themob. SmoUett. 

the jui'isdiction of the same archbishop. Extravasate (ek.s-trav'a-sat), v. 1. pret. & pp. 

An extraprovincial citation is not valid . . . above CXtrava, sated.; ppr. CXtravcisatiniJ. [L. extra, 

two d.ays' journey. eJyhlKc- beyond, and -wis, a vessel] 'I'o force or let 

Extraregular {eks-tra-re'gu-16r), a. [Prefix out of the proper vessels, as out of the blood- 
extra, and regular.] Not comprehended vessels; an, extravasatedhlnwl. 
within a rule or rules. Extravasation (eks- tra v'a-sa"shon), ji. [See 

His (God’.s) providence is extrarejrular, and pro- above.] Pile act of forcing Or Ictthlg OUt 

duces strange things beyond common rules. of its proper vessels or ductS, as a fluid ; the 

Jer. Taylor. escape of blood from vessels into surround- 
Extraterritorial (eks'tra-te-ri-t6"ri-al), a. ing tissue; effusion; as, an lixtravasation of 
[Prefix cariw, and teJTitOT-fal] Being beyond blood after a rupture of the vessels, 

or without the limits of a territory or parti- Extravascular (eks-tra-vas'ku-lfir), a. 


ciilar jurisdiction. 

Extratropieal (eks-tra-trop'ik-al), a. [Prefix 


[Prefix extra, and vascular (which see).] 
Being out of the proper vessels. 


extra, xml tropical.] Beyond the tropics; Extravasion (eks-tra-viVshon), n. Same as 
witliout the tropics, north or south. Exirmasution. 

Extranght t (eks-traf), old pp. of extract. Extravenate t (eks-trav'e-nat), a. [L. extra, 
‘Knowing whence thouarterrfi'aMp'Af.’iS'/ia/c. amU'cnre, vein.] Letoutoftheveiiis. ‘Extra- 

Extra-uterine (eks-tra-u'tfir-in), a. [Prefix venate blood,' Glamille. 
extra, and uterine.] A term applied to those Extraversion (eks'tra-ver"shon), Ji. [L. 
cases of pregnancy in which the fetus is con- extra, and verto, versuin, to timi.] ‘The act 

tained in some organ exterior to the uterus. of throwing out; tlie state of being turned 
Extravagance, Extravagancy (eks-trav'a- or thrown out. [llM'e.] 
gaiis, eks-trav'a-gan-si), n. fFr. extrava- Extreatt (eks-tref), 3i. [See ESTREAT,. 
gance—L. extra, without, beyond, and Extkact.] Extraction. 
vayans, from vago, vagor, to wander. See Drawn forth from her by divine exlreat. Spenser. 


Drawn forth from her by divine exireaL Sf^me7'. 


Extreiue (eks-trem'),_a. {Fv. extreme; 1, 


bounds ; an excursion or sally from the usual 
way, coiu'se, or limit. 

My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy. Shah. 
2. The state of being extravagant, wild, or 
prodigal beyond the limits of propriety or 
duty; want of restraint; unreasonableness; 
prodigality; excess; aslcastmaaisraiice of love, 
anger, hatred, hunger, demands, iSse, 

Some verses of ray own, Maxlmin and Almanzor, 
cry vengeance upon me for their extravagance. 

Drycten. 

The income of three dukes was not enough to supply 
ixex extravagance. . . Arbuthnot. 

Syr, Wildness, irregularity, excess, prodi- 
gality, profusion, w'aste, dissipation, bom- 
bast, outrage, violence. 


extremus, super! of exter or exterus, on the 
outside of, outward, fromeai, out] 1. Outer- 
most; utmost; furtheBt; at the utmost point, 
edge, or border; as, the eaifrejne verge or 
point of a tiling. ‘'The extrcviest shore.’ 
Sotttfiej/.— 2.WorstorbesttIiatcanexistorbe 
supposed; greatest; most violent or urgent; 
utmost; as, extreme pain, grief, or suffering; 
extreme joy or pleasure; an extreme, case.—; 
S. Last; beyond which there is none; as, the 
extreme hour of life.~4 Carrying principles 
to the uttermost; holding the strongest pos- 
sible views; ultra. ‘ The Puritans or extreme 
Fiote^tmis.’ Gladstone..— fn Inwmsio, super- 
fluous or augmented; thus, the extreme sharp 
sixth is the augmented sixth . — Extreme unc-. 


(ill. Sc. Joeli; 


3, iob; fi, Fr. ton; 


SH, tAen; th, tftin; w, leig; \s% whig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 


EXTTPERANCB 


EXTREME! 


tioH, in the Jlnma.n rifAiut, the iiiiuinting of a 
sick person with oil wlieti decrepit with age 
or affected with some inortul disease, and 
usiiany just heforo death. It i.9 applied to 
the eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, hands, and 
feet of penitents, and is supposed to re- 
present the grace of God poured into the 

&nn\.~Erlrivneand meanrati(Kingeom. the 

ratio wherea line is so divided that the whole 
line is to the greater segment as that segment 
is to the less, or where a line is so divided 
that the rectangle under the whole lino and 
the lesser segment is equal to the square of 
tlie greater segment. 

Extreme (cks-trem'), n. l.The utmost point 
or verge of a thing; that part which termi- 
nates ii body; e.vtremity. ‘ Between the ex- 
tremes of both promontories.’ Dampier.-— 
2. Utmost point; utmost limit or degree 
that can ho supposed or tolerated; either of 
tw'o states or feelings as different from each 
other as po.ssible; furthest degree; as, the 
extremes of heat and cold; the extremes of 
virtue and vice; avoid fajfmnifis. 

His flaw’d lieart, .... 

’T^vixt two of passion, joy and gnef, 

Burst smilingly. Shak. 

Thus each extrenieto equal danger tends, 

. Plenty as woU as want can separate friends. 

C<nuley, 

: 8. Extreme suffering, misery, or distress; 
extremity. 'Tending to some relief of our 
extremes.’ Milton.— i. In logia, either of the 
/ extreme terms of a syllogism, that is, the 
predicate and subject. Tims, ‘Man is an 
animal; Peter is a man, therefore Peter is 
an animal;’ the word animal is the greater 
extreme, Peter the less e.xtrerae, and man the 
laediimi.— 4. In ma th, either of the first and 
: last terms of a proportion; as, when three 
magnitudes are proportional tlie rectangle 
contained hy the, extremes is equal to the 
square of the mean. — 2'Ae extremes of an 
interml. in music, the two sounds most 
distant from each other. — In the extreme, 
in tlie highest degree. 

Estremeless (eks-trem'les), a. Having no 
= extremes or extremities; inflnlte. 
Extremely (eks-trem'li), adv. In the utmost 
degree ; to the utmost point; as, extremely 
hot or cold; extremely painful. 

Extremist (eks-trera'lst), n. A supporter of 
extreme doctrines or practice. 

He siiEired fully the opinion of those e.vtreia{sts wlio 
nttribute to human laws an indesoritaabie power of 
making, or ... of cletermininsf demons, and who 
place a Styx at the bottom of socle ty. 

C.E.miliour. 

Extremity (eks-trein'i-ti), n. [I. extremitas, 
tvom extremus. See Extreme.] l.The ut- 
most, point or side; the verge; the point or 
border that terminates a thing; as, the 
oxtromities of a country. — 2, The highest 
degree ; the most aggravated or intense 
fom; 33, the extremity of pain or suffering; 
the extremity of cruelty; the Jews have 
endured oppression in its utmost extremity, i 
‘ Extremiiy ot Aelifft.’ Tennyson. 
r wish for peace, and any terms prefer 
Before the last d.v/nwzm’d'’ of war. Drydcn. 

8. Extreme or utmost distress, straits, or 
difiiciilties; as, a city besieged and reduced 
to extremity ; mail’s extrendty is God’s op- 
portunitj'.— 4. In zool. a limb or organ of lo- 
ooniotion; as, the extremities of the body 
are four in numher, viz. the arms and legs, 
divided, in man, into upper and lower; in 
other: animals, into anterior and posterior. 
-rSm yerge, border, extreme, eu<l, temi- 
natioii. 

Extricable (eks'tri-ka-bl), a. That can be 
ejctricated. 

Extricate (eks’tri-kat), r.t. pret. & pp. ex- 
trimted; ppr. extricating. [L. extrieo, ex- 
tricatmn—ex, and irieoe, trifles, perplexity, 
emharrasaments.] i. To disentangle; to 
free,: as from difficulties or perple-xitios; to ^ 
disembarrass; as, to extricate one from com- 
plicated business, from troublesome alli- 
ances, or other connections; to extricate 
one’s self from debt. 

.."VVeliatl now c.rfrjrafeff ourselves from the various 
labyrintlis and defiles. Bitstace. . 

, 2. To send out; to cause to be emitted or 
evolved; as, to extHcate moisture from a 
:: suhstaDee..~STN. To disentangle, disemhar- ■ 
rass, disengage, relieve, evolve, set free. 
Extrication (eks-tri-ka'shon), n. 1. The 
:act :of disentangling or state of being disen- 
tangled; a freeing from perplexities; dis- 
entanglement. — 2. The act or process of 
sending out or evolving; as, the extrication 
: of heat or moisture from a substance. ‘The 
, extrication ot the embryo from the ovum.’ 
Frof. Omn. 
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Extrinsic, Extrinsical (eks-tnn sik, eks- 
trin^sik-al), a. [E. extrmseuiis, from with- 
out— cajfer, outward, inile, thence, and 
seem, by, along , with, which, iiltixed to a 
word implying position or situation, signi- 
fies side. Cornp. altrinsecm, on tlie otlier 
side, intrinsecus, on the inside, utrinseem, 
on both sides, circuimecus, on all sides.] 
1. External; outward; not containod in or 
belonging to a body; as, matter cannot 
move without the impulse of an extrinsic 
agent: opposed to intrinsic. ‘The extrinsw 
aids of education and of artiiicial culture. 
Is. Taylor.~% In Scots law, a term applied 
to facts and circumstances sworn to by a 
party on a reference to his oath, which are 
not relevant to the point referred, and 
which therefore cannot be competently 
taken as part of the evidence. 
Extrittsicality (eks-triiTsik-ari-ti), w. The 
state of being extrinsical; e.xternality. 
ExtrinsicaJly (eks-trin'sik-al-Ii),fffto. Eroin 
without; externally. 

The state is a moral being, and must worship God 
according to its naturei it is thus intrinsically com- 
petent to* promote tite desigfiis of religion, and extrzn- 
sically . . . has effective means of aiding them. 

Gladstone. 

Extrinsicalaess (eks-trin‘sik-al-nes),«. The 
state of being extrinsical. [Rare. ] 
Extroitive (eks-tro'it-iv), a. [L. extra, ex- 
troitum, to go out from— ea:fm, beyond, 
and eo, itumi, to go.] Moving or going out; 
seeking after external objects. Coleridge. 
[Rare.] 

Extrorsal, Extrorse (eks-tror sal, eks- 
tvors'),a. ISr.extrorse; 

Lat. as if extrorsm, 
for extroversus — e!i;- 
tm, beyond, on the 
outside, and verto, 
versiiw, to turn.] In 
hot. a term applied to 
an anther which has _ 
its face directed out- Tmnarix indica. 
wards, or turned away 

from the axis: opposed to an introrse an- 
ther, which has its face turned to the axis. 
Extroversion (eks-tro-ver'shon), n. In 
path, a malformation consisting in an organ 
being tinned inside out, as tlie bladdeiv 
Extract t (ek-struktO, v.t. [L. extruo, ex- 
struo, extnietum, exstruetum — ex, out of, 
from, and sfrito, to pile up, to build.] ’To 
build; to construct. 

Extraction t (ek-struk'shon), n. A build- 
ing. 

Extractive t (ek-stmkt'iv), a. Forming into 
a structure; constructive. 

Extractor t (ek-strakt'Cr), n. A builder; a 
fabricator; a contriver. 

Extrude (eks-trodO, uf. pret. & pp. ex- 
truded; ppr. extriiding. [L, extrudo—ex, 
and tniAo, to thrust.] To thrust out; to 
urge, force, or press out; to expel; to drive 
away; to displace; as, to extrude a fetus. 
Parentheses throivn into notes or exinided to the 
I margin. Colert'ds'e. 

Extrasion (eks-tro'zhon), n. The act of 
thrusting or throwing out; a driving out; 
expulsion. 

Extrasory (eks-tro'so-ri), a. That extrudes 
or forces out; that ejects. 

Extuheranee, Extuherancy (eks-tu'ber- 
ans, eks-tuffiCr-an-si), n. [See .Extubeeant. ] 
1. In med. a swelling or rising of tlie flesh; 
a protuberant part.— 2. A knob or swelling 
part of a body. 

Extuherantt (eks-tuqiSr-ant),a. [I. extiiber- 
ans, extuherantis, from emtuhero—ex, said 
tuber, a swelling, tninour,] Swelled; stand- 
ing out. ‘Extuberantlips.’ Gay ton. 
Extuherate t (eks-tu'b6r-at), v. i, [L, extu- 
bero,extuberatum. See Extitbebamt.] To 
sivell. 

Extuherationt (eks-tu'b6i’-a"shon), n. The 
state of being extuberant; extuberance. 
Extirmescence (eks-tu-mes'ens), n. [Fr. ex- 
twmeseence, from L. extumescens, ppr. of ca;- 
tu7nesco—ex, an&tumesco, tunieo, to swell.] 

A swelling or rising. [Rare,] 

Exuberance, Exuberancy (eks-u'bSr-ans, 
cks-uffiCr-ah-si), m. [Fr. exuberance; L. ex- 
ubermitia, from exubero, to come forth in 
abundanqe-^a;, out or forth, andM&ero, to be 
fruitful, from uber, rich, fruitful, abundant, 
from itber, a teat.] The state of being ex- 
uberant; superfluous abundance; an over- 
flowing quantity; richness ; as, exuberance 
of foliage, of fertility, or of fancy. 

In the more purely political poems, the same stage 
effects are repeated, with the same effort to compen- 
sate for deficiencies of feeling by emberance of lan- 
guage., ■ Quart. Rev. 


ousness, plenty, plenitude, superabundance, 
superfluity, overflow, rankness, wantoniiess. 
Exuberant (eks-u'bCr-ant), a. [L. exuber- 
ans, exuherantis, ppr. of exubero, to come 
forth in abundance. See Exuberance.] 
Oliaracterized by abumhince ; plenteous ; 
rich; overflowing; over-abundant; super- 
fluous; as, exuberant fertility; exuberant 
goodness. ‘The exuberant gaiety of Suck- 
ling. ’Ilallam. ‘Exuberant spring. ’Thomson, 
Exuberantly (eks-u'ber-ant-li), adu Abun- 
dantly; very copiously; in great plenty; to 
a superfluous degree; as, the earth has pro- 
duced exuberantly. 

Exuberate t (eks-fi'bqr-at), v.i. [L. exubero.} 
To abound; to bo in great abundance. 

That vast conlUience and immensity that exuberate 
in God. iieyte. 

Exuccous (ek-suklfus), a. Same as Exsuo- 
cous. 

Exudate t (eks-iuTat), r.f. To exude. Sir 
T. Browne, 

Exudation (aks-ud-a'shoii), n. [L.L. ex.Hud- 
atio, from L. exsudo—ex, and .nido, to siveat. ] 
1. The act of exuding or state of being 
exuded; a sweating; a discharge of humomi 
or moisture.— 2. That which is exuded. 
Exude (ek.s-ud'), r.t. pret. App. exuded; ppn 
exuding. [L. exsudo, to dischai'ge Iiy sweat- 
ing— e® and mdo, to sweat, which is from 
the same ultimate root a.s E. sweat] To 
discharge through the pores, as moisture or 
other liquid matter; to give out. 

Our forests eji-ude turpentine in the greatest abun- 
dance. Dwight. 

Exude (ek.3-iid'), v.i. To flow from a body 
through the pores or by a natural discdiarge, 
as juice. ‘ Honey exuding from all flowers.' 
Arbuthnot. 

Exulcerate (egz-iil'sfir-at), r.t. pret. <& pp. 
exulcerated; ppr. exulcerating. [L. exul- 
cero, exuleeratum, to cause to suppurate— 
ex, intens., and idcero, from ulcus, ulcer is, a 
sore, an ulcer. See IJlCER.] 1. To produce 
an ulcer or ulcers on; to ulcerate. ‘ To i\x- 
ulcerate the lungs.’ Evelyn,~'2. To afflict; 
to corrode; to fret or angei’. ‘ Minds extil- 
cerated in themselves.’ Ilooltev. 
Exulcerate (egz-ul'ser-iit), v.i. 'To become 
an ulcer or ulcerous. 

Exulcerate t (egz-uFser-tlt), a. ’Wounded; 
vexed; enraged. Bacon. 

Exulceration (egz-ul'ser-ri"shon), n. l. The 
act of causing ulcers on a liody, or the pro- 
cess of becoming u!cerou.s.— 2. A fretting; 
exacerbation; corrosion. ‘ Exidccration of 
mind.’ Hooker. 

Exulcerative, Exulceratory (egz-ul’sfu'- 
at-iv, egz-ul'siir-a-to-ri), a. Having a. ten- 
dency to form ulcers; reui.lering ulcerous. 
Exult (egz-ult'), v.i. [L. exulto, extnilto, to 
spring vigorously, to leap or jump about — 
ex, and salio, saltum, to leap, to spring. 
See Salet.] To leap for joy; to rejoice in 
triumph; to rejoice e.xceedingly ; to be 
glad above measure; to triumph; as, to 
exidt over a fallen adversary. 

What heir e.vults, his father now at re.?t. Crsblv. 

Exultance,! Exultancy t (egz-ult'ans, e.gz- 
ult'an-si), n. Exultation. “That boasting 
exultancy of Campian.’ Hammond. 
Exultant (egz-ult'ant), a. [L. exvltans, ex- 
ultantis, ppr, of cxiilto. See Ext'M'.] Re- 
joicing- triumphantly. 

Break away, extiltant, from every defilement, 

Is. Taylor. 

Exultation (eks-ult-fi'shon), n. 'I’lie act of 
exulting; lively joy at sueee.ss or victory, or 
at any advantage gained ; great gladness; 
rapturous delight; triumph. 

Exultingly (egz-tilt'ing-li), adv. In an c.x- 
ulting or a triumphant manner. 

Exundatet (eks-un'dat), v.i. [L. exurnlo, 
exundatum, to overflow— ex, and undo, to 
rise in waves, from unda, a wave,] 'ro 
overflow. 

Exundationt (eks-im-da'shou), n. The act 
of exundating; an overflow; ;iii ovcrtlowijig 
abundance. ‘The exundation of the Xile,’ 
Geddes. ‘ The exundation . , . of his tran- 
scendent and infinite goodne3.s.’ Bay. 
Exungulate (egz-ung'gu-1 at), J).f. [L. an«i- 
gulo, exungulatum, toMoso a hoof — ex, 
priv., and ungula, a claw, a hoof, dim. from 
irnguis, a nail, a claw, a hoof. ] To jcire <4f 
the nails or other superfluous parts. [ltai*e. J 
Exungulation (6gz-ung'gu-]:'t’'ftljmi), w, Ac-t 
of exungtitatiii,g, or of paring off tiie nails 
or other superfluous parts, [ Rare. ] 
Exuperable t (ek-su'pSr-a-bl), a. That may : 
be exuperated, overcome, or surpa.3sed. 
Exuperancet (ek-su'per-ausi, ri. Act of 
exuperating, or state of being exuperated; 
overbalance, 


Sra, Abundance, excess, redundance, copi- 
Fate, far, M,fftll; me, met, hCr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, S^abmie; 
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Sxuperantt (ek-su'per-ant), a. Overcom- 
ing; overpassing. 

Exuperatet (ek-su'per-at), v.t prot. & pp. 
exuperated; ppr, exuperating. [L. oxupero, 
exsupero, exmperattmi, to surmount, excel 
—ex, and supero, to excel, to overcome, from 
super, above.] To e.xoel; to surmount. 
Exuperation t (ek-su'per-a"shon), oi. The 
act of exuiieratiiig or excelling. 

Exurgentt (egz-dr'jent), a. Same as Ex- 
surgant (which see). 

Exustion. (egz-ust'yon), u. [L. exustio, a 
burning up, from exuro, exustum—ex, in- 
tens., and tiro, to burn.] The act or opera- 
tion of Imrning up. [Rare. ] 

IXUviaMet (egz-u'vi-a-bl), a. [SeeExuvi.;®.] 
That may be oast or thrown off, as the 
skeletons of articulated animals. 

ExuviSS (egz-u'vi-e), n. pi. [L., from exuo, 
to piit or draw off, to strip.] Cast skins, 
shells, or coverings of animals; any parts 
of animals which are shed or oast off, as the 
sldns of serpents and caterpillars, the shells 
of lobsters, &o. 

Exuvial (egz-iTvi-al), a. Relating to or con- 
taining exuviiB. 

Exuviation (egz-u'vi-fV'shon), «. [SeeBx- 
TTVliB. ] In zool. the rejection or casting off of 
some part, as the deciduous teeth, the skin 
of serpents, the shells of crustaceans, and 
the like. 

Ex VOto (eks vo'td). [L.] In consequence 
of, or according to, a vow: applied to votive 
offerings, as of a picture for a ciiapel, &c., 
common in Roman Catholic countries. 

Ey,t n. pi Eyxen. [See Egg.] An egg. ‘An 
ey or two.' Chauoer. ‘ The yolkys of eyren.’ 
lie CO ipt f nr MaJdng Frumenty. 

EyKi). rA..Sax. ii/.] An Island: an element 
in place-names; as, Whalse?/, whale island; 
Auglesc;// or Anglesea, island of the Angles; 
Aldernej/, isle of alders. See Island. 
Eyalet (i'a-let), n. A Turkish government 
or principality under the administration of 
a vizier or pasha of the first class. 

Eyas (i'as), n. [O.E. nyas; Er. n-iais, in its 
primary sense a nestling falcon, from L.L. 
nida-x, nidacis, a term applied to a young 
bird still in the nest, L. nidus, a nest Eor 
loss of n see Addee.] A young hawk just 
taken from the nest, not able to prey for 
itself. ‘ Little eyasses that cry out,' Shak. 
Eyas t (i'as), a. [See the noun.] Unfledged. 

, Like eyas hawk up mounts unto tlie skies. 

His newly budded pinions to assay. Spenser. 

Eyas-muslcet (fas-mus-ket), n. l. A young 
unfledged male hawk of the musket kind or 
spiirrow-huwk.— - 2. Fig. a pet term for a 
young child. 

How now, my eyas-mus/iet ! wliat news with you? 

Shak. 

Eydent (y'deut), a. Diligent; industrious. 
‘ And mind their labours wi’ an eydent hand. ’ 
Burns. [Scotch,] 

Eye (i), n. [O.E. yc, eighe, A. Sax. edge, Dan. 
oie, .D. oog, Icel. auga, &. auge, Goth, augo; 
cog. L. oaulus, dim. of hypothetical ocus, 
Gr, okos; Skr. akshi—eye. Eor root see 
Acid.] l. Tlie organ of vision. The eye is 
formed by the combination of two segments 
from a larger and a smaller sphere. The 
segment of the lesser .sphere forms the 
anterior part of the eye, and is composed 
externally of a strong horn-like membrane, 
called the cornea, within which are the 
aqueous humour and the iris. The iris is a 
coloured muscular membrane, capable of 
contraction and dilatation, suspended in 
tlie mpicous humour, witli a hole 
(the pupil) in the centre for the 
transmission of light. The larger 
sphere presents three coats, the 
outermost being the scfeivtic, within 
which is the choroid and lastly the 
retina. The last is the sentient coat, 
and consists of a cup-like expansion 
of the optic nerve, spread on the 
black coat or pigmentimi nigrum 
covering the inner surface of the 
choroid. The anterior orifice of the 
choroid is firmly connected to a 
thick ring of gra,yish pulpy sub- 
stance, forming the point at which 
the sclerotic and cornea without, 
and the iris within, are united. 

This ring is named the ciliary circle 
or ligament. Posterior to this is a 
range of prominent minute bodies, 
with free extremities, lying over the 
: crystalline lens, varying in number 
from seventy to eighty. They are 
trilateral-prismatic in shape, about line 
long, and are known as the ciliary pro- 
cesses,: The interior sphere is filled with 


a jelly-like, transparent mass called the 
rifrccms /Mimour, immediately in front of 



Interior, a, Pupil. />, Iris, c, Corne.i. d, Crs'st.vl- 
linelens. c, VbtreotLs humour. Retina. Chor- 

oid coat. Sclerotic coat, ii, Centrarvein of 
the retina. &, Optic nerve, m, Ciliary processes. 
H, Ciliary ligament or circle. 

Ex-terior, t, Suirercilium or eyebrow, op. Upper 
and lower eyelid, xx, Ciliuin or eyelash. ?*, Car- 
unciila lachrymalis. .r, Plica semilunaris. The 
pupil and iris are also shown at a and h respec- 
tively. 

which, and just behind the pupil, is the 
crystalline lens, bearing the .same relation 
to the retina that the lens of the photo- 
grapher does to thesensitive plate. —2. Sight; 
view; ocular perception; notice; observation; 
watch ; as, I kept him in my eye all the 
time. 

Before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evi- 
dently set forth, crucified among you. Gal. ill. i. 
After thi,s Jealousy, he kept a strict lye upon him. 

Sir S. VJzstranee. 

S, look; countenance; aspect. 

I’ll say yon gray is not the morning's eye. Shak. 

4. Trent; face; presence. 

Her sltall you heat disapproved to your eyes. 

Shak. 

5. Direction opposite to; as,, to sail in the 
wind’s eye.— 6. Regard; respect; view; close 
attention; aim. 

Booksellers mention with respect the authors they 
have printed, and consequently have an eye to their 
own advantage. Addison. 

7. Mental perception; power of mental per- 
ception; view of the mind; opinion formed 
by observation or contemplation. 

It hath, in their eye, no great affinity with the form 
of the Church of Rome. Hooker. 

8. Anything resembling or suggesting an eye 
in shape or general appearance; as, (a) the 
bud or shoot at a plant or tuber. (&) The 
hole or aperture in a needle, (c) The circular 
catch of a hook-and-eye. (d) The loop or 
ring for fastening the rigging of ships, (e) The 
centre of a target, (f) The spots oh a pea- 
cock's tail—a Anything of supreme bril- 
liance or beauty, importance or power; as, 
the sun is the eye of day. 

Athens, tiie eye of Greece, mother at arts. Milton. 
10. The power of seeing ; unusual power, 
range, or delicacy of vision; keenness and 
accuracy of perception, conjoined with deli- 
cacy of appreciation; as, to have the eye of 
a sailor; he has an eye for colour, the pictur- 
esque, &C.-— 11. Tinge; shade; particularly, a 
slight tint. ‘An eye of green.’ Shale. 

Red, with an eye of blue, makes a purple. Bpyle, 
12. Oversight; inspection. 

The eye of the master will do more than both his 
hands. Franklin. 

IS, In arch, a general term applied to the 
centre of anything; thus, the eye of a volute 
is the circle at its centre from which the 
spiral lines spring"; the eye of a dome is the 
circular aperture at its apex ; the eye of a 
pediment is a circular window in its centre. 



‘Eyes of her.’—Boats plying for hire in Malta Harbour. 

—To set the eyes on, to have a sight at— To 
find favour in the eyes, to be graciously re- 
ceived and treated.— T/ie eyes of a ship, the 


I yes rfher {navt), the fuixmiusi pitirt in Ihe 
bows of a sliip. It was the custom in Britain 
ill former time.-i to jiaint an eye on each Imw, 
and in iSpaiiish and Italian boats, as well as 
in Chiiiosa junks, the practice is still ob- 
•scrvctl The haw.se hides are ;i!so cidled the 
eyes of her. — Eyes of the riggimj, those 
parts of tlie shrouds in the fomi of a collar 
which go over the mast. — The ryes of 
stays are termed collars. — Flemish eye, the 
strands of a rope’s end opened and divided 
into two jiarts and laid over each other,- 
marled, parcelled, and served togotiier, form 
an eye in the sense here iniderstbod,--A«.sA- 
ing eye, an eye spliced on the end or end.s 
of a rope, for a lashing Iieiiig rave through, 
to sat it tight.— Spliced eye. See EVE-SPLICE. 

Eye (i), v.t. pret. it pp. eyed; ppr. eying. 
To fix the eye on ; to look on ; to view ; to 
observe; particularly, to obsei've or watch 
iiaiTowly, or with fixed attention. 

/ij’fi me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
To iny proportionate .strength. Milton. 

Eyet (I), v.i. To strike the eye ; to appear; 
to have an appearance. 


Eye (i), n. [See Et, an egg.] A brood; as, 
an eye of pheasants. 

Eyeball (i'bal), n. The I inll, globe, or apple 
of the eye. 

Eye-beam (i'bSm), n. A beam or glance of 
the eye. 

So sweet a kiss the morning’ sun gives not ... 

As thy eye-^beams. Shak, 

Eye-bolt (i'bolt), n. Naut. a bar of iron or 
bolt, with an eye, formed to be driven into 
the deck or sides, for the purpose of hook- 
ing tackles to. 

EyebrigM (i'biit), n. The popular name of 
Euphrasia officinalis, a little herb belong- 
ing to the na’t. order Scrophiilariaceie, com- 
mon in meadows, heaths, &c., throughout 
Britain. It is an annual from 8 to 8 inches 
high, often much branched. The whole 
plant has a hitter taste, and formerly enjoyed 
a great reputation in diseases of the eyes, 
Eye-brightening (I'brit-n-ing), n. A clear- 
ing of the sight. Milton. 

Eyebrow (I'brou), n. The brow or hairy arch 
above the eye. 

Eyed (id), a. Having eyes; used as a separate 
word as well as in composition; as, a dull- 
eyed man; ox-eyed Juno. 

A wild and wanton card 
Eyed tike the evening star, with playful tail 
Crouched fawning in the weed. ' Tennyson. 

In her, a term used in speaking of the varie- 
gated spots in the peacock’s tail. 
Eye-doctor (I'dok-ter), n. An oculist. 
Eye-drop (i'drop), n. A tear. ‘ Gentle eye- 
drops." Shak. 

Eye-flap (i'flap), n. A blinder or blinker on 
a horse's bridle. 

Eyefult (i'ful), a. Filling- or attractive to the 
eye; visible; remarkahle. ‘ Eyef ul trophies.’ 
Chapman. 

Syeglance (i'glans), n. A glance of the eye; 
a rapid look. 

Eye-glass (i'glas), n. l. A glass to assist the 
sight.— 2. The eye-piece of a telescope, micro- 
scope, and the like.— 3. In sary. a glass for 
the application of collyrimii to the eye. 
Eye-hole (i'hol), n. A circular opening, as 
in a bar to receive a pin, hook, rope, or 
ring. 

Eyelash (i'lash), n. 1. The line of hair that 
edges the eyelid.— 2. A single one of the 
Iiairs on the edge of the eyelid. 
Eyeless (Ties), «. Wanting eyes; ; 
destitute of sight. ‘Eyeless in Gaza 
at the mill with slaves.’ ' Milton. 
Eyelet, Eyelet-hole (i'let,i']ct-h6l), 
11 . [O.E. oilat, from Fr. millet, a 

little eye, dim. of ceil, an eye.] A 
small hole or perforation to re- 
ceive a lace or small rope or cord. 
Eyeleteer (I'let-ei'), n. A small 
pointed instrument for piercing eye- 
let-holes. 

Eyelet-hole, n. Same as Eyelet. 
Eyeliad (i'li-ad), n. Same as Ey- 
Uad, 

Eyelid (i'lid), n. The cover of the 
eye; that portion of movable skin 
with which an animal covers the 
eyeball, or uncovers it at pleasure. 
It serves the purpose of protecting, 
wiping, and cleansing the hall of the 
eye, as well as moistening it by 
spreading the lachrymal fluid over 
its surface. 

Eyeri,t w- pi- Eyes. ‘Hire eyen grey as 
glas. ’ Chaucer. 


S,Vo; h job; h, Fr. ton; ng. sing; ni, their, th, thin; w, trig; wh, toMg; zli, azure.— See ICex. 
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Eye-piece (i'r'Os), n. in a O'kMcnpe, miuo- 
scope, or other optical lustruiiicnt, the lens 
«r i-om1iiuiitioii tif Ic'iiMia ta which the eye 
is applied. 

Eyer (i'ur). /!. one who eyes another. 

Eye-servant (j'ser-vanp, n. A .servant who 
attends to hie duty only when watched, or 
under the eye of liis master or employer. 

Eye-service fi'ser-vis), n. Service performed 
only Tinder inspection or the eye of an em- 
ployer. 


Kot with e:ie.sert:ice, ;is men-pleasers; but in single- 
ness of liaart. Ibufinf,'’ God. Col. lii. 22. 

Eyesliot 0'sliot), 11 . Sight; view; range of 
vision; glance of the eye. 

l him preserved many n. young man from her o»e- 
.r/M.r by tills means. Sfiec/atoy. 


Eyesight (i'sifch n. 1, The sight of the eye; 
vimv; observation. Ps. .wiii. 2-1. 


Josephus sets this down from his own eye-uiykt. 

IVilitins. 

2. The sense of seeing: as, his eyesight is 
failing, 

Eyesore (rsor). n. Something offensive to 
the eye or sight. 

Mordecai was an eyestn-e to Haman. V Kslrati^e. 


Eyesplice (i'splis), n. Niiut. a sort of eye or 
circle formed by splicing the end of a rope 
into itself. 

Eye-spottsd (i'spot-ed), iv. Bfiirlced with 
spots like eyes. ‘Juno’s bird in her eye- 
^ottiiil train.’ SpoHser. 

Eyestone (.Yston), n. A small calcareou.s 
body, the operculum of small Turbinidas, 
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used for removing .substances from between 
the lid and ball of the eye. Being put into 
the inner corner of the eye, it works its way 
out at the outer cornel-, bringing with it any 
foreign substance. . . 

Eyestring (rstring), «. The tendon by which 
the eye is moved. 

I would have broke my eye-strings; crack’d them, but 

Tn l^nl- „r,nn him SkaA. 


Eyetooth (i'tath), n. A tooth under the eye; 
a Tiointed tooth in the upper jaw next to 
the gi'indens; a fang. Called also a Canine 
Tooth. 

Eye-wash, Eye-water (i'wosh, i'wg-ter), n. 
A medicated water for the eyes. 

Eyewlnlc (Twinglc), n. A wink or motion of 
the eyelid; a hint or token. 

Eye-witness (i'wit-nes), n. One who sees a 
thing done; one who has ocular view of any- 
thing. ‘ Jiye- witnesses of his majesty.’ 
2 Pet. i. 16. 

Eye-wort (i'wert), n. Same as Eyelright. 

Eyght (at), n. 1. A small island in a river; 
an ait or eyot. — 2. The thickest part of a 
shoal of herrings. 

Eyliadt (Hi-ad), n. [Fr. millade, an eye- 
glance, from ceil, an eye.] An ogle; a wan- 
ton glance with the eyes. 

Who even now gave me good eyes too, examined 
my fiarts with most judicious eyliads. Skak. 


Eyne, u. pi. Eyes. [Yow poetical only.] 

With such a plaintive gaze their eyne 

Are fastened upwardly on mine. Brmvning. 

Eyot (Tot), n. [O.E. ey, A. Sax. ig, an island, 
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and dim. term, -of.] A little isle, especially 
in a river; a small river islet with willows 
growing on it; an nit. 

Eyrant, a. See Aybant. 

Eyre (ar), n. [O.Fr. erre, eirre, a journey, 
error, crirrer (not to be confounded with 
modern errer, to wander), to make a jour- 
ney, from L. iter, itineris, a journey, from 
i, root of eo, to go.] 1. A journey or cir- 
cuit.— 2. A court of itinerant justices.— 
Justices in eyre, in old English law, itiner- 
ant justices who travelled the circuit to 
hold courts in the different counties. 

Eyre,f n. Air. Chaucer. 

Eyrisibt a. Aerial. Chaucer. 

Eyry, Eyrie (ITi), n. A bird’s nest; specifi- 
cally, the nest of an eagle or other bird of 
prey. See Aeeie. 

Screamiiif^, from their eyries overhead 
The ravens sailed .atliwnrt tlie .sky of lead. 

Longfellow. 

Eysellt (Tsel),n. [A.Sax. emfe.] Vinegar. 

mice a willing' patient, I will drink 
Potions of eyseli 'gainst my .strong infection. Shak, 

[Vinegar was deemed eflieacious in pi'eveut- 
ing contagion,] 

EzeMel (e-ze'ki-el), n. [Heb., (whom) God 
will strengthen.] One of the greater pro- 
phets, whose writings are canonically placed 
in the Old Testament next to those of 
Jeremiah. 

Ezra (ez'ra), n. [Heb., help.] The name of 
one of the canonical books of the Old Tes- 
trunent, placed between C'hronicle.s and 
Neberaiah. 


F, tlie sixth letter of the English alphabet, 
is a labio-dental articulation, formed by tbe 
passage of breath between the lower lip and 
the upper front teeth. It is classed as a surd 
spirant, its corresponding sonant spirant 
being r, which is distinguished from / by 
being pronounced with voice instead of 
breath, as may be perceived by p)ronouncing 
ef,ev. (In if, of, however, it is=r.) The 
figure of the letter F is the same as that of 
the ancient Greek digamnia, which It also 
closely resembles in power. F is a common 
consonant in English words, both initially, 
medially, and finally, in the latter two cases 
being often doubled. As an initial it is very 
common in conjunction witli I and r, as in 
fly, free. In plm-als it often becomes v, as 
in knife, knives, calf, calves; compare also 
life, live, strife, strive, &c. Anglo-Saxon / 
has often been changed into v in modern 
English, as in heaven, leave, carve, &o. , but 
such, a change (as in vixen) rare initially. 
In enough, rough, trough, an /-sound now 
represents a former guttural. From several 
words / has dropped out, as from head, 
hawk, lord, luoman. By Grimm’s Law when 
words are common to English and Latin, 
Greek, Sanskrit, &c., wherever there is an 
/ in English there is a p in these other 
tongues ; thus E. foot = L. pes, Gr. pous, 
Skr. pdda: E. father =Ii. pater, Gr. pater, 
Sla'. pitri.—As a Latin numeral ife_signifies 
46, and with a dash over the top, F 40,000. 

F often stands for Fellow; B’.E.S. Fellow of 
the Loyal .Society; F.S.A. .Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries.— F, in music, is the 
fourth note of the diatonic scale.— In the 
calendar F is one of the seven Dominical 
letters. 

Fa (fii), «. In music, the Italian name of the 
fourth note of the diatonic scale. 

Fa’ (fa), r./ To fall; to befall. [Scotch,] 
Fa’(fa), ut. [Scotch,] I. To get; to obtain. 

2. To aim at; to attempt. Burns. 

Ea,’ (fa), n. Pall. [Scotch.] 

Faam-tea, Falxain-tea(frTam-te, fiVham- 
te), 51. A iiame given to the dried leaves of 
th0 Angrcecum fretgrans, an orchid much 
.prized for the fragrance of its leaves, an in- , 
fusion of which is used as a stomachic and 
as an expeetoi-ant in pulmonary complaints. 

; It' has been, introduced into France from 
Bourbon. 

Fa’ard (fiird), a. Favoured : used iii com- 
position; as, n)eeZ-/a’fMTZ, well-favoured; ill- 
fa dJ'd, ill-favonred. ‘The ill-fa’ard thieves.’ 
Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

]^ba (fa'ba), w. [E., a bean.] A genus of 
herbs, nat. order Legumiiiosie, containing 1 
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the common bean, and consisting of annual 
plants, from 2 to 4 feet high, with smooth, 
hollow, quadrangular stems, alternate pin- 
nated leaves, many large white or violet fra- 
grant blossoms, and seeds produced within 
a long pod or legume. See Bean. 
Fabacess (fa-ba'se-S), n.pl. A name proposed 
by LiniUey for tlie nat. order Leguminosas. 
Fatoaceous (fa-b./shus), ft. [L.L. fabacous, 
from L. faba, a beau.] Havmg the nature 
of a bean; like a bean. 

Fabian (fa'bi-an), a. Delaying; dilatory; 
avoiding battle, in imitation of Q. Fabius 
Maximus, a Homan general, who conducted 
military operations against Hannibal, by 
declining to risk a battle in the open field, 
but harassing the enemy by marches, coun- 
terniarohes, and ambuscades. 

Met by the Fabian tactics, wliich proved fatal to 
its predecessors. Times fieTvspapei', 

Fable (fa'bl), n. [Fr. fable; L. .fabula, from 
fari, to speak. Boot/ft, seen in Gv.phanai, 
to speak, and probably also inphab, to shine; 
Skr. bluish, to speak, and hhds, to shine.] 1. A 
feigned story or tale, intended to instruct or 
amuse ; a fictitious narration intended to 
enforce some useful truth or precept. 

Jotham’syhii/lf of the trees ijc. S-15) is the 

oldest extant, and as beautiful as any made since. 

Addiso 7 i, 

2. A fabricated story; a fiction; a falsehood; 
an untrnth; as, the story is all a. fable.’ 

It would look like xi/able to report that tliis gentle- 
man gives away a great fortune by secret methods. 

Addison. 

3. The plot or connected series of events in 
an epic or dramatic poem. 

The moral is the first business of the poet ; this 
being formed, he contrives such a design or fable as 
may be most suitable to the moral. Dryden. 

4. Subject of talk; talk; gossip; byword. 
[Rare.] 

AVe grew Pae fable of the city where we dwelt. 

Tennyson. 

Fable (fiVbl), v.i. pret. <fc pp. fabled; ppr, 
fabling. 1. To feign; to write fiction. 

Vain now the tales which fabling poets tell. Prior. 

2. To tell falsehoods. ‘ fables not.’ Shale. 
Fable (fa'bl), v.t. To feign; to invent; to de- 
vise and speak of as true or real, ‘ The hell 
thou/ftWesf.' Milton. 

\ That made 

The mulberry-faced dictator's orgies worse 
Than aught they fable of the quiet god-s, Tennyson. 

Fabled (f&'bld), p. and a. Celebrated in 
fables; fabulously imagined. ‘Hail, fabled 
grotto.’ Tiekell. 

Fabler (fa'bWr), n. A Avriter of fables or 
fictions: a dealer in feigned stories, ‘The 
bold legions of Tying/oSIers.’ Bp. Ball. 


Fabliau ( fab-le-o), n. pi. Fabliaux (fab-Ie- 
6). In French literature, one of the metrical 
tales of the Trouv'eres or early poets of the 
Langue d’Oil. These belong mostly to the 
tAvelfth and thirteenth centuries, ami have 
for their subject the talk and news of 
the day, Avhich they treat generally in an 
epigrammatical, nutty, and sarcastic man- 
ner. They ivere designed for recitation and 
not for singing. 

Fabric (fab'rik), n. {Fv. fabriqne; L. fah- 
rica, a fabric, a trade, tFom.faber, a worker, 
from the same root as faeio, to make.] 
1. Tiiat which is fabricated; as, (B)the frame 
or structure of a building; more generally, 
the building itself; an edifice, as a house, a 
temple, a church, a bridge, &c. 

Anon out of the earth a /Iwric hu^cfe 

Rose like an exhalation. ' Milton. 

(&) Any system composed of connected jiarts; 
as, the fabric of the univer.se. (c) 
maimfactured; as, silks and otlier fineyb-h- 
rics of the East.— 2. The .structure of any- 
thing; the manner in Avhich the parts of "a 
thing are united by art and labour; Avork- 
manship; texture. 

The fabric of g'auze is always open, flimsy, .and 
transparent. lire. 

3. Act or purpose of fabricating or building. 

Tithe was received . . . for the fabric: of the 
chlirclies of the poor. Milman. 

—Fabric lands, lands given to provide for 
the rebuilding or repair of cathedrals and 
churches. Anciently, almost every: person 
gave something by his Avill to be applied in 
repairing the fabric of the cathedral or 
parish church Avhore he lived. IVhartmi. 
Fabric (fab'rik), v.t. To frame; to build; 
to construct. [Rare.] 

The tli-scipline of Geneva, framed mid fabrtck&l 
to our hands. Miliatc. 

Fabricant (fabTi-kaut), n. [Fr.] A niaini- 
facturer. 

Fabricate (fab'rik-at), 'U.t. pret. & pp. fa- 
bricated; ppr. fabricating. [L. fnbricn, ta 
frame, from faber. See Fabric.] I. To 
frame ; to build ; to construct ; to fonu a 
Avhole by connecting its parts; to foi'ia by 
art and Labour; to mrimifacture; as, to fa- 
bricate a bridge or a ship; to/alw'HiateAvooI- 
lens.— 2. 'To invent and form; to forge; to 
dCA'ise falsely; to coin; ns, to fabricate a lie 
or story. 

Our books were viot fabricated with an accommo- 
dation to prevailing usage.s, Paley. 

Stn. To frame, build, construct, make, 
manufacture, forge, invent, feign. 
Fabrication (fab-Tjk-ri'shon), M. 'i, Tim act of 
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framing or constructing; construction; the 
act of manufacturing.— 2. The act of devis- 
ing falsely; forgery.— 3. That which is fabri- 
cated; a falsehood,; as, the story is a fabri- 
cation. — Sl'N. Fiction, figment, invention, 
fable, falsehood. 

Fabricator (fal/rik-at-fir), n. One who con- 
structs or makes. 

Even the product of the loom is chiefly used .is 
material for the fabricators of articles of dress or 
furniture, or of further instruments of productive in- 
dustry, as in the case of the sailmaker. y. S', d/fff. 

Fabricatress (fab'rik-at-res), n. A female 
fabricator; a censtructress. Lee. 

Fabrilet (fab'ril), a. [L. fabrilis, iramfaber. 
See Fabric.] Pertaining to a workman, or 
to -work in wood, stone, metal, and the 
like; as, fahrilc skill. 

Fabulist (fa'bu-list), n. The inventor or 
writer of fables. ‘Boccacio the fabulist.' 
B. Jonson, 

Fabulize (fa'lni-Ilz), v.i. pret. & pp. fabu- 
lizecl; ppr. fcibulizing. To invent, compose, 
or relate fairies. 

Fabulosity (fa-bu-loa'i-ti), m. 1. The quality 
of being fabulous; fabulousness; fulness of 
fables. [Bare.]— 2. A feigned or fictitious 
story; a fable. 

Herodotus hath besprinkled his work with many 
fab-iilositics. Sir T. £ro 7 vne. 

Fabulous (fa'bu-lus), a. 1. .Feigned, as a 
story; devised; fictitious; invented; not 
real; exceeding the bounds of probability or 
reason; as, a/fflimhuos’ story; a /ututous des- 
cription; a /ahuZwMii hero; the /aiutZous ex- 
ploits of Hercules.— 2. That can hardly ire 
received as truth; incredible; as, the picture 
was sold at a. fabulous price. 

He found tliat the waste of the servants’ hall was 
sXiwQ^tfabuious, Maca ulay, 

—The fabulous age of a country i.s that 
period in its early history of which the ac- 
counts are mostly mythical or legendary, 
recording chiefly the fabulous achievements 
of heroes ; as, the fahuloxus age of Greece 
and Eonie. 

Fabulously (fa'bu-lus-Ii), adv. In fable or 
flctioil; in a fulmlous manner. 
Fabulousness (fa'bu-lus-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being fabulous or feigned. 

Faburden, Faburthen (fa'ber-den, fa'ber- 
, IHen), n. [Corrupted from Fr. faux-bour- 
don, lit. false burden. See Burden, a verse 
of a song repeated.] 1. In music, an old 
name for viirious early, systems of har- 
monizing. See Fauxbourdon.— 2.t A mo- 
notonous refrain. 

But I let that passe lest thou come in ag.iiuo witli 
thy faiurt/tbu. Lylfs liitphuc.x. 

Fac (fak), [Contr. for/ucsHuiZe.] A name 
given by the early printers to the large or- 
namental letters at the commencement of 
a division of a hook. Brande. 

Facade (fa-sad' or fa-sad'), M. [Fr.; It.fae- 
cidta, from faceia, the face; L. facies, the 
face.] The face or front view or elevation 
of an edifice; exterior front or face; as, the 
facade of the Louwe, or the fagade of St. 
Peter's at Koine. 

Face (fas), n. [.Fr.; L. /aeiis.s, face, figure, 
form, probably from/ctcio, to make.] 1. Tlio 
front part of an auiinars head, particularly 
of the humau head, made up of the fore- 
head, eyes, nose, mouth, cheeks, &c.; the 
visage.— 2. Aspect or air of the face; cast of 
features; look; countenance. 

We sat the bestyufc on it we could. Drydm. 
Soine re.-id tlje l:ing''sy;tft', some the queen’.s, and all 
Had marvel. ' Tennyson. 

I!. The expression of the face as indicative 
of either favoui", disfavour, or anger; hence, 
favour, disfavour, or anger; as, I set my 
face a.gain.st it. 

Therefore came I fortli to meet thee, diligently to 
seek thyyifof, and I liave found thee. Prov. vii. 15. 

4. In a general sense, the surface of a thing, 
or the side which presents itself to the view 
of the spectator; the front; the forepart; as, 
the .face of tlie eartli; the fane of the waters; 
the. /Vice of a house. Ezek. xli. 14. 

A mist watered the wholeyiuw of the ground. 

Gen. xi. i6. 

6. A plane surface of a solid; one of the sides 
bounding a solid. Thus, a cube or die has 
six faces; an octahedron has eight faces.— 

6. Visible state; appearance; aspect. ‘Taught 
me how to know the /ace of right.’ Shale. 
This would produce a new face of things in Europe. 

Addison. 

Nor ijeavan nor .sea their formeryir« reteined. 

Waller. ' 

7. : Decent outward appearance; surface 
sho'w. 


They took him to set a face upon their own malia:- 
nant designs. Milton. 

S. Confidence; effronterj’; boldness; assur- 
ance. 

_ He has the face to charge others witli false cit.i- 
tious. Tillotson. 

9. Presence; sight; front; as in the phrase.s, 
before the face; in the face; to tlie face; 
from the face. 

Tliere he stood once more before hot face 
Claiming her promise. Tennyson. 

—To make a face, to distort the comiten- 
ance; to put on an unnatural look. 

Slianie itself! 

Why do you make such faces f Slink. 

—To accept one’s face, in Scrip, to show one 
favour or grant one’s request.- To entreat 
the face, in Scrip, to ask faxmur— To fly in 
the face of, to tty against; to withstiiud; to 
defy. — Bace to .face, (a) both parties being 
present; as, to have accusers face to face.. 
Acts XXV. 16. (b) Clearly; without the in- 
terposition of any other body. 

Now we see through a glass, darkly; but tlien face 
to face. 1 Cor. xiii. le. 

—Face of a bastion, the part between the 
salient and the shoulder angle.— /'’ace of a, 
stone, in arch, that part which is made even 
or smooth to form the face or outward part 
of a building. Stones should be faced in 
tlie direction transverse to that of their 
splitting grain. See Band, 2, h.— Cylinder 
face, ill ewjin. the flat part of a steam- 
cylinder on which a slide-valve moves. 

Face (fiis), v.t. pret. & pp. faced; ppr. fac- 
ing. 1. To turn the face or front full to- 
ward ; to meet iu front ; to oppose with 
firmness; to resist or to meet for the purpose 
of stopping or oiiposing; to confront; as, to 
face an enemy in the field of battle. 

And how can man die better 
Thixnjacins^ fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods? AUxeanlay, 

A Ue/<iC4r^ God, and shrinks from men. Bacon. 

2 . To stand opposite to; to stand witli the 
face or front toward. 

Four fronts, with open gates, y 5 rc/«^ the diiFerent 
quarters of tlie world. Pope. 

3. To cover in front; as, a fortification /uecd 
with marble; to face a garment with silk.— 

4. To smooth or dress the face of, as a stone, 
&c.— 5. To place with the face upwards.- 
To face down, to oppose boldly or inipu- 
deutly. 

Here's a villain that would face me do-vn. Sliak. 

—To face out, to persist, especially to per- 
sist in an assertion which is not true; to 
maintain unhiushiiigly and shamelessly; to 
brave, as a charge, with effrontery; as, she 
faced it out. 

A mad-cap ruffian, and a swearing Jack, 

That thinks witli oaths to face the matter out. Shai. 
—To face tea, to adulterate tea by mixing 
it with colouring matter and other suh- 
.staiices so as to cause it to resemble tea of ti 
better quality and higher value than the 
original tea. See Facing, 3. 

Face (fas), v.i. l.t To carry a false appear- 
ance; to play the hj'pocrite. 

Suffolk doth not flatter, face, or feign. S/iak. 

2. To ton the face; as, to face to the right 
or left. 

face about, man ; a soldier, and afraid of tlie 
enemy! Dryden. 

Face-ache, Face-ague (fas'ak, fas'a-gu), n. 
Tic-douloureux, a kind of neuralgia which 
occurs iu the neiwes of the face. 
Face-cloth (fas'kloth), n. A cloth laid over 
the face of a corpse. 

Standing' by the coflin, with wild impatience, she 
pushed Si^\dG\\\t/ace-doth, Seward. 

Faced (fast), a,. 1. Having a face; marked 
with a face, as a court-card. — 2. Having its 
upper or outer surface di'essed or smoothed; 
as, a/aeeff stone. 

Face-guard (fas'giird), A kind of cover- 
ing or mask to defend the face and eyes 
from aceidentSi as in various chemical and 
mechanical processes, in fencing, and the 
like. 

Face-mould (fas'mold), n. Tlte name given 
by workmen to the pattern for marking the 
plank or board, out of which ornamental 
hand-railings for staii-s or other works are 
to be cut. 

Face-painter (fas'pant-er), n. A painter of 
portraits; one who paints the likeness of the 
face. [Eai'e.] 

Face-painting (fas'piint-ing), n. l. The act 
or art of painting porti-aits; the art of re- 
presenting faces in painting. ‘Giorgione. . . 
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e.vcelled in portraits or faco-ptt iating. ' Dru- 
den. [Eare.]— 2. The act of applying rouge 
or other paint to the face. 

Face-piece (fiis'pes), «. ATiut. a piece of 
wood wrmiglit on the fore-part of the lame 
of the head or cutwater. 

Face-plate (fas'plfit), n. The disc attached 
to the revolving spindle of a lathe, to v/hich 
the work to he done is often fa.stened. 
Facer (fa',ser), n, 1, One who faces: one who 
puts on a false show; a bold-faced person. 

There be no ^reat tnlkers, nor boasterr., nor /accrue 
Latimer. 

2. [Slang.] A severe blow in the face; hence, 
any sudden check that sttigger.s one. 

Facet, Facette (fas'et, fa-set'), n. [Fr. /«- 
ceita, dim. of /ace.] 1. A little face; a .small 
surface; ns, the facets of a diamond. ‘A 
gem of fifty /('(cri,?.’ Tennimm.—'Z. In arch. 
it flat projection between the fluting.s of 
columns.— 3. Inanat. asnuill,circuin.seri!)ed 
portion of the .surface of a hone; as, articular 
facettes, that is, contiguous surfaces by 
means of which bones are articulated. 

Facet (fas'et), v.t. To cut a facet or facets 
on; as, to /accf a diamond. 

Facete (fa-set'), a. [L./uce to, merry.] Gay; 
cheerful; witty; ingenious. Jer. Taylffr. 
[Eare.] 

Faceted (fas'et-ed), a. Having facets; formed 
into facet, s. 

Facetely (fa-set'li), adv. Wittily; elegantly; 
ingeniously. 

The eyef? are the chief seats of love. a.s James Ler- 
nutius hiith/lzceitVy expressed in an elef;:ant ode. 

Burton, 

Faceteness (fa-set'nes), n. Wit; pleasant 
repre.sentation. [Eare,] 

Parables breed deliglit by reason of that faceteness 
and wittiness which is many time,s found in them. 
Unless 

Facetise (fa-se'shi-e), n. pi. [L,] Witty or 
humorous sayings or writings. 

Facetious (fa-se'sluis), a. [Fr. faoUievx, L. 
faceius, merry, humorous.] 1. Merry; spor- 
tive; jocular; sprightly with wit and good hu- 
mour; as, a facetious companion,— 2. Witty; 
full of pleasantry; plaj/ul; exciting laughter; 
as, a facetious story; afacetmtsToply. 

Socrates, informed of some derogiting speeches 
used of him heliind his back, made th\s facetious 
reply, ‘ Let him heratme too when I am absent.’ 

Dr. H. More. 

Sra. Witty, joeulai’, j'oeose, humuurou.s, 
funny, merry, sprightly, sportive, playful,, 
livel.v, g.ay, cheerful. 

Facetiously (fa-se'shus-li), adv. Merrily; 
giiyly; wittily; with pleasantry. 
Facetiousness (fa-se'shus-ness), n. Sportive 
humour; pleasantry: the quality of exciting 
laughter or good humour. 

Much facetiousness passes between tlie Frere and 
the Sompiiour. T. Warton. 

Facette, n. See Facet. 

Facia (fa'slii-a), n. See Faso.ia. 

Facial (fa'.shi-al), a. [L./aems, face.] Per- 
taining to the face ; as. the facial artery, 
vein, or nervo.— Facial angle, in anat. the 
angle formed by the plane of the face with 
a certain other plane. The facial angle of 
Camper is contained bya line drawn Imrizou- 
tally from the middle of the external en- 
trance of the ear to the edge of the imstrils, 
and another from this latter point to the 



Facial Anyle. 


superciliary ridge of the frontal hone. Owen 
and others measure the facial angle by the 
face, or the most prominent parts of the 
forehead and upper jaw, and a line drawn 
from the occipital condyle along the floor 
of the nostrils. It has been sometimes 
stated that the more acute this angle the 
less will the intellectual faculties of the 
individual be developed, but as a test for 
this purpose it is fallacious, though it is of 
some value as a character iu comparing 
the different races of mankind. The above 
figures show that in a European (fig. 1) the 
facial angle is very considerably larger than 
in the negro (fig. 2). — Facial axis, a line 
drawn from the anterior end of the axis of 
the cranium to the most anterior point of 
the upper jaw. The angle between these two 
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Rjdal lines, eallert the eranwfacial^ angle, 
shows the extent to which the face is in front 
of or helow the cniniiim, pniynatkom or or- 
thoffiKithouH (wliicli see). — l^ucktl ncYVC, the 
jmTtio dum of the seventh paii- of nerves, 
arising from the upper part of the respira- 
tory tract, supplying the facial muscles, and 
KmWn as' the nerve of expression.— -Facnti 
vpiii a vein which receives the vessels of the 
head and forehead, and crosses the face 
from the root of the nose outward. 
Facially (fft'shi-al-li), adv. In a facial man- 
ner. „ . „ . 

Facieat ffa'slii-ent), n. IL.faciens.facientis, 
ppr. of J'acio, to do, to make.] l.t A doer; 
one who does anything, good or bad. 

Is sin in the fact, or in the mind of \.\\Q/acient} 

Bp. Hucket. 

% In flip, the variable of a qnantic as dis- 
tinguished from the coefficient. 

Facies (ffi'shi-ez), %. [L.] l. In anat. the 
face, inclnding the nose, month, eyes, and 
cheeks.— 2, In zool. and geol. the aspect pre- 
sented by jm assemblage of animals and 
.plants, which is charaeteristie of a particu- 
lar locality or period of the earth’s history. 
—Facies Hippoaratica, the peculiar appear- 
ance of the face immediately before death, 

: first described by Hippocrates. 

Facile (fa'sil), a. [Fr.; L. faeilis, easy to be 
done or made, from/acio, to make.] 1. Easy 
to be done or performed; easy; not difficult; 
performable or attainable with little labour. 
Order * . , will render the work/«r/7f?and delight* 

- fui. lively n. 

2. Executed in an easy, careless, or perfunc- 
tory manner: not ehai'acterized by earnest- 
: ness of purpose, or executed without expen- 
ditme of thought. 

fVe want tlie best of art now, or no art. 

Tlie time i.«i done ioi: facile .settings up^ 

, Of minnow g^ocis, nymphs here, and tritons there. 

E. B. Brown inf. 

S. Easy to he surmounted or removed; easily 
conquerable. 

The facile gates of Iiell too slightly barred. Milton, 

4. Easy of access or converse; mild; cour- 
teous; not haughty, austere, or distant. 

I mean she should be courteous, facile, sweet. 

B.yonson. 

5. Pliant; flexible; easily persuaded to good 
or bad; yielding; ductile to a fault. 

since Adam, and his y<r«7c consort Eve, 

Lost Paradise, deceived by me. Milton. 
This is treatinjj Burns like a child, a person of so 
facile a disposition as not to be trusted without a 
keeper cm tlie kiii,^'s liighway. Prof. Wilson, 

6. Ready; dexterous; as, his/aeiJe pencil; a 
/aeile pen. 

Facilely (fa'sil-li), ailv. In a facile or easy 
manner; easily. [Rare.] 

So faalely he bore liis royal person. Chapman. 

Facileaess (fa'sil-nes), n. The state of being 
easy; easiness to he persuaded or overcome. 
Beaumont. [Rare.] 

Facile priaceps (f;i'si-le prin'seps). [L.] By 
far the first or best. 

But the facile princeps of all g'ypsolog'ists is Pro- 
fessor Pott of Haile. Chaf/iiers's Ency. 

Facilitate (fa-sil'it-at), v. t. pret. & pp. faei- 
litcited; p_pr. faeilitatmg. [Fr. faciUter, 
irom/acUitS, L. faeiUta.s, from faeilis, easy,] 
To make easy or less difficult; to free from 
difficulty or impediment, or to diminish it; 
to lessen the labour of; as, machinery/acifi- 
fafes manual labour and operations. 

The labour which termiiiatas in the production of 
an article fitted for some human use, is either em- 
ployed directly about the thing, or in previous oper- 
ations destined to /(reiYfhrfe, perhaps essential to the 
possibility of, the subsequent ones, J.S.Mill. 

Facilitation. (fa-sil''it-a"shon), n. The act 
of facilitating or making easy. 

Who can believe that they, who first watched the 
stars, foresaw the use of their discoveries to the y*- 
of commerce? ffahnson. 

Facility (fa-si]'i-ti), ?i. [Pr. facilit&i 'L.faoil- 
itas, irmn faeilis, facile.] 1. Easiness to be 
performed; freedom from difficulty; ease; 
as, the facility of a tvork or operation, 
'Thaaeh./acUity and hope of success might invite 
; some other choice. Bacon. 

2. Ease in performance; readiness proceed- 
, Ing from skill or use; dexterity; as, lie per- 
formed the work with great 

The facility wliidi we get of doing things by a 
custom of doing, makes them often pass in us without 
notice. ■ . Loclce, \ 

3, Pliancy; ductility; easiness to be per- 
■ suaded; readiness of compliance, usually in 
: a had sense, implying a disposition to yield 
, touolicitations to evil; in.iScote faiu, a con- 
dition of mental weakness falling short of 


idiocy, and implying easiness to be per- 
suaded to do anything. 

It is a great error to faha facility for good nuture: 
tenderness without discretion is no better than a mure 
pardonable folly. Bir R, V Estrange. 

In order to support the reduction of the deed of a 
facile person, there must be evidence of circumven- 
tion and of iinpobition in the transaction, as well as 
facility in the party, and lesion. But, ‘where lesion 
in the deed, and facility in the grantor concur, the 
most slender circumstances of fraud or circuinvention 
are sufficient to set it aside.’ Bell's Law Diet. 

4. Easiness of access; complaisance; conde- 
scension; aflability. 

He offers himself to the visite of a friend with facil- 
ity, South. 

6. The means by which the performance of 
anything is rendered more easy; coiiv'eni- 
erice; assistance; advantage: usually in the 
idural; as, great facilities are offered _ us 
for visiting foreign countries ; his position 
■ affords him great faailities for study. 
Faciiierlous(fa-si-ne'ri-iis), a. A ludicrously 
coined word for .Faemorous. Shale. ^ 

Facing (fas'ing), n. 1. A covering in front 
for ornament, distinction, protection, de- 
fence, or other purpose; as, (a) in arah. the 
thin covering of polished stone over an in- 
ferior stone, or the stratum of plaster or 
cement on a brick or rough stone wall. (6) In 
joinery, the wood- work which is fixed round 
apertures in interiors, to ornament them or 
to protect the plaster from injury, (c) In 
engin. a layer of earth, turf, or stone laid 
upon the bottom and sloping sides of a canal, 
railway, reservoir, &(i., to protect the ex- 
posed surface or to give it a steeper slope 
than what is natural, (d) The trimmings 
on the front of a regimental jacket or coat, 
by which one regiment is usually distin- 
guished from another; the trimmings on the 
front of any uniform.— 2. In founding, pow- 
der applied to the face of a mould which 
receives the metal, to give a smooth sur- 
face to the casting— S. A mode of adulterat- 
ing tea by mixing it with colouring matter 
and other substances so as to cause it to 
resemble tea of a better quality and a higher 
value than the original ‘unfaced’ tea; also, 
the materials used in this process of adul- 
teration. 

The facing of tea is a fraud generally very easy of 
detection ; all that is necessary is to put a little of 
the tea into a bottle partially filled with cold w,ater, 
and to shake the bottle vigorously for a short time. 
The tea parts with its facing, which either remains 
in solution in the water, imparting a colour to it, or 
sinlts as a powder to the bottom, according to its na- 
ture. Edin. Courant newspaper. 

4. The movement of soldiers in toning 
round to the right, left, &c. 

Facingly (fas'ing-li), adv. In a fronting po- 
sition. 

Pacing-sand (fas'ing-sand), n. Inmoulding, 
a mixture generally composed of pnlveilzed 
bituminous coal and common moulding'- 
sand, used to form the surface of moulds. 
Paclnorous (fa-slii'er-us), a. [L. facinor- 
08 US, criminal, atrocious, from f acinus, fa- 
cinoris, a deed, especially a bad deed, from 
facto, to do.] Atrociously wicked. 

Things highly charged with sin, even to a more 
facinorous and notorious degree. fer, Taylor. 

Pacinorousness (fa-sin'Sr-us-nes), n. Ex- 
treme or atrocious wickedness. [Rare.] 
Pacond,t Faconde.t n. [O.Fr. from L./a- 
cundia,] Eloquence. ‘ Facoiid gent’ = pleas- 
ing eloquence. Chaucer. 

Facond.t Faconde,t a. [L. facundus, elo- 
quent.] Eloquent; fluent. , ‘Nature with 
facond voice.’ Chaucer. 

Facsimile (fak-si'mi-le), n. [L. faclo, to 
make, and similis, like. See Simile.] An 
exact copy or likeness, as of handwriting ; 
an imitation of an original in all its propor- 
tions, traits, and peculiarities; as, facsimiles 
of old manuscripts, or of the handwriting of 
famous men, or of interesting documents, 
are made in engraving or lithographic px-ints. 
Facsimile (fak-si'mi-le), v. t. To make a fac- 
simile or exact counterpart of; to copy ex- 
actly. Q.uart. liev. [Rare.] 
Pacsimilist(fak-si'mi-list), n. The producer 
• of a facsimile or of facsimiles. 

Fact (fakt), n. [L. factum, a thing done, a 
deed, a fact, from facio, to do.] 1. Anything 
done or that comes to pass; an act; a deed; 
an effect produced or achieved; an event, 

' What might instigate him to this devilish 
fad l am not able to conjecture.' .Sugiya.— 

2. Reality; truth; as, in.f«cf.— 3. The asser- 
tion or statement of a thing done or e.xistlng; 
sometimes used to mean a thing asserted to 
exist or to have taken place, although false; 
as, history abounds ivith false fads.— B in. 


Act, deed, performance, event, incident, oc- 
currence, circumstance. 

Faction (fak'shon), n. [L, fadio, a company 
of persons acting together, from facio, 
factum, to do.] 1. A party, in politics, 
combined or acting in union, in opposition 
to the prince, governmentj or state: usually 
applied to a minority, but it niay be applied 
to a majority; a party promoting di.soord or 
unscrupulously promoting their private ends 
at the e.xpense of the pulilic good. ‘Not 
swaying to thisfadioti or to that.’ Tenny- 
son. 

When a party abandon.'; public and general ends, 
and devotes itself only to the personal interests of its 
members and leaders, it is called a faction, and its 
policy is said to be factious. Sir G. C. Lewis. 

A feeble government produces mare faefiau-r tliaii 
an oppressive one. A mes. 

2. Tumult; discord; dissension. 

They remained at Newbury in great faction among 
themselves. Lord Clarendon. 

3. In Born, antiq. one of tlie four classes, di.s- 
tinguished by special colours, into which 
the combatants in the circus were divided. 
Tliere were the green, blue, red, and white 
factions, and other two, the purple and 
yellow, are said to have been added by 
Domitian.— Farty, Faction, Cabal, Junto, 
Combination. See under Cabal. 

Factionary (fak'shon-a-ri), n. A partynian; 
one of a faction. [Rare.] 

Pr’ythee, fellow, remember my name is Meneuius, 

' always facliouary on tJie party of your ^^eneral. 

S/iaL. . . 

Factionert (fak'shon-er), n. One of a fac- 
tion. 

The factioners had entered into sucli a .seditious 
conspiracy. Bp. Bancroft. 

Faction-figilit (fak'shon-fit), n. A figiit be- 
tween parties of different religions, politics, 
or family connections. 

Factionist (fak'shon-ist), n. One who pro- 
motes faction. ‘Some busy faetimists of 
the meaner sort. ’ Bp. Hall. 

Factious (fak'shus), a. [Fr. fadmtx; L./««- 
tiosns, from fadio. See Faction.] 1. Given, 
to faction; addicted to form parties and 
raise dissensions, in oppo,sition to govern- 
ment; turbulent; prone to clamour against 
public measures or men. 

That factious and seditious spirit that 1ms appeared 
of late. Chcsiei field. . 

2. Pertaining to faction; proceeding frorn 
faction; indicating faction. ’ l-'actims tn.- 
imilts.’ MhonBasiHka. ‘liactir/us qmirrels.’ 
Dryden.—S.j Active; urgent; zealous. ‘Be 
/aetloMS for redress of all these griefs.’ Shale. 
FactiOUSiy (fak'shus-ll), adv. In a factious 
manner; by means of faction; in a turbulent 
or disorderly manner. 

Factiousness (fak'shus-nes), n. Tlie state of 
being factious; inclination to form parties 
in opposition to the government or to the 
- public interest; disposition to clamour !tnd 
raise opposition; damorousnebS fur a party. 
Factitious (fak-ti'shus), a. [L. factiUm, 
made by art, from facio, to make. ] AUnie 
by art, in distinction from what fa produced 
by nature; artificial; conventional; iis,/a(;- 
titious cinnabar; factitious stones. 

To Mr. Locke the writing.*: of Hotibe.? •sugge.stetl 
much of the sophistry displayed in the lirst Yjook of 
his essay on the factitious nature of our moral prm- 
ciples. BiigaldStc-uarf. 

Factitiously (fak-ti'shus-li). adv. In a fiic- 
titious or unnatural manner, 
Pactitiousness (fuk-U'shns-ucs), n. Quality' 
of being factitious. 

Factitiye (fak'tit-iv), a. [L. fncfvs, pp. of 
facio, to make.] Causative; tending to make 
or cause; particularly, in gram, pertaining 
to that relation existing between two words, 
as between an active transitive verb and its 
object, when the action of the verb produces 
a new condition in the object: as, he made 
the man a corpse; tlie king created him a 
peer. ‘Havinga/aetffint: ctr causative sense.’ 
Frof. Gibbs, 

Sometimes the idea of activity in a verb or adjec- 
tive involves in it a reference to an effect in the way: 
of causality, in the active voice on tiie iramediato till- 
jects, and in the passive voice on the suhicct of such 
activity.. Tins second object is c.allecl tlie Au-rinw’ 
object Pnf GiLAf. 

Faetivet (fiikt'iv), fl. Making; having power 
to make. ‘Creator-like, /actire, and not 
destructive.' Bacoji. 

Facto (fak'to), adv. [L., ahl, of fartwn, a 
deed.] In lavj, in fact; in deed: by the act 
or fact. 

Factor (fak'ter), n. [L., a maker, doei% 
from facio, factum, to make, to do.] 1, In 
com. an agent employed by merchants re- 
siding in other places to buy and sell, 
negotiate bills of exchange, or transact 
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other business on their account. He is in- 
trusted with the posseSiBion, management, 
and disposal of goods, property, <fec., and 
may buy and sell in his own name, in which 
particulars consists the main difference be- 
tween factor.? and brokers. 

yiy factor sends me word, a merchant’s fled 
That owes me for a hundred tun of wine. 

Marlow. 

2. In Scotland, a person appointed by a 
landed proprietor or an owner of houses to 
manage his property, to let lands or houses, 
to collect rents, &c. — 3. An agent or sub- 
stitute generally. [Eiire.] 

Percy is but my factor, g-ood my lord, 

T' engross up glorious deeds on my behalf. Sltai. 

4. In aritJi. the multiplier and multiplicand, 
from the multiplication of which proceeds 
the product.— 5. In alg. a n.aine given to any 
expression considered as part of a product. 
Thus a and a+x are the factors of the pro- 
duct a («-f «) or a~+ax.—(i. One of several 
circumstances, elements, or influences which 
tend to the production of a result. 

: The extreme complexity of social .actions will be 
better seen if we enumerate the factors whicli deter- 
mine one single phenomenon, as the price of .a com- 
modity. Herbert Spencer. 

The power of the preacher wa.s a m.ain factor in 
the early stages of the culture of Christendom. 

Rev. y. Ratdwin Rronm. 
—Interim factor. See INTEEIM. 

Factor (fak'ter), v.t. 1. To act as factor for; 
to look aftei-, let, and draw the rents for; to 
manage; as, to /actor property. [Scotch.]— 
2. In math, to resolve into factors; as, 
is factored into (.'c-f?/) (x-y). 

Factorage ( fak'tCr-aj ), n. [Fr., from L. 
factor. See FACTOR.] The allmvance given 
to a factor by his employer as a compensa- 
tion for his services: called also a Commis- 
sion. 

Faetoress (fak'tfir-es), n. A female factor. 
[Hare.] 

Factorial (fak-toTi-al), a. 1. Pertaining to 
a factory ; consistingin afactory. —2. In mat/i. 
of or pertaining to a factor or factors. —A 

■ factorial expression is an expression of which 
the factors are in arithmetical progression, 
as (ai-f-l), (.'K-fS), (sK-bS), (a;-i-4). 

Factorize (fak't6r-iz), v. t. pret. & pp. factor- 
ised; ppr. factorizing. To warn not to pay 
or give up goods; to attach the effects of a 
debtor in the hands of a third person. 
[Local law term in United States.] 
Factorship (fak'ter-ship), n', A factory, or 
the husiness of a factor. 

Factory (fak'to-ri), n. [From /actor (which 
see).] 1. (a) A name given to establishments 
of merchants and factors resident in foreign 
countries, who were governed by z’egulations 
adopted for their mutual support and assist- 
ance against the encroachments or inter- 
ference of the governments of the countries 
in which they resided, (&) The body of 
factors in anyplace.— 2. [Coutr. from manu- 
factory.] A building or collection of build- 
ings, appropriated to the m.anufaeture of 
goods ; the place where workers are em- 
ployed in fabricating goods, ■wares, or uten- 
sils; as, a cotton /actori/. 

Factory Maimd (fak'ter-i mand), «. A com- 
mercial weight of India. See Maund. 
FactotPlll (f ak-to'tum), n. [L. facio, to make, 
to do, aiui totum, neut. of tofus, all, whole.] 
A servant or deputy employed to do all 
kinds of work. 

Ho could not sail without him; for what ootilcl he 
do without Corporal Vanspitter, his protection, his 
factotum, his distributer of provisions't Marryai. 

Factual (fak'tu-al), «. Relating to or con- 
taining facts; consisting of facts. [Rare.] 
Factum (fak'tum), n. pi. Facta (fak'ta). 
In teio, a thing done; an .act or deed; any- 
thing stated and made certain. 

Factiire (fak'tur), n. [Fr.] 1.] The art or 
.maimer of making.— 2. In com. an invoice 
or hill of parcels. Simmmds. 

Faculse (fa'ku-le), n.pl. [L.facula, a little 
torch, dim. of fax, a torch.] In astron. cer- 
tain spots sometimes seen on the sun's disc, 
which appeal' brighter than the rest of his 
surface. 

nifferent parts of Ids (the sun’s) surface give differ- 

■ ent spectra. The spots have not the .same spectrum 
as the bright parts of the disc ; the ordinarily bright 
p.irts have not the s.une spectrum as the exception- 
ally bright parts called the /ircnAc. 

R. A. Proctor. 

Faculty (fa'kul-ti), n. [Fr. facnlU, 1. facul- 
^ tas, from faciil, easy, from /ac to, to do, to 
make,] 1. Anv power of the mind or intel- 
lect, such as those which enable it to receive, 
revive, ormodify perceptions; as, ilio faculty 
of perceiving-j of imagining, remembering. 


Poivers are active and passive, natiiral and ac- 
quired. Powers natural and active are called facul- 
ties. ^ Pov/iirs natural and passive, capacities or 
cephvtties. Powers acquired are habits, and habit 
IS used both m an active and passive sense. The 
power, again, of acquiringf a habit is called a clisposi- 
Sir lf'\ Hamilton. 

Oh I many are the Poets that are soivn 
By Nature; Men endowed with hkdiest gifts, 
rhe vision and W\ii faculty divine, 
y et wanting the accomplishment of verse. 

Wonissvarth. 

2, Capacity for any natural action or func- 
tion; as, the facility of speech. 

The vial faculty is that by which life is preserved. 

Qnincy. 

3. Skill derived from practice, or practice 
aided by nature; special power; speci.al 
mental endowment ; dexterity ; adroitness ; 
knack; as, he has a wonderful faculty tor 
mimicry.— 4. t Tower; authority. 

l am tr.aduced by tongues which neither know 
My faculties nor person. Shah. 

This Duncan 

Hath borne \i\s faculties so meek. Shah. 

5.t Mech.anical power; as, the faculty of the 
wedge.— 6. t Natural virtue; efficacy; as, the 
faculty of simples.— 7. Trivilege; a right or 
power granted to a person by favour or in- 
dulgence, to do what by law he may not do; 
as, the faculty of marrying without the 
banns bein,g first published, or of ordaining 
a deacon under age.’— S. The body of indi- 
viduals constituting one of the learned pro- 
fessions, .and when used absolutely, more 
specific.ally, the medical and surgical i;iro- 
fessions. In Scotland the same term is 
used; but it is further used for a body of 
enrolled b.oi-risters, attorneys, or solicitors; 
as, the faculty of advocates; the faculty of 
procurators. 

The obstinacy of Lord Chesterfield’s deafness had 
induced him to yield to the repeated advice of the 
faculty to tty whether any benefit could be obtained 
by a journey to Spa. Maty. 

9. In colleges, the masters and professors of 
the several departments of a university, of 
one of the departments themselves; as. the 
faculty of arts, of theology, of medicine, or of 
law, — Faculty to burden, in Scots to ia.apower 
reserved in the disposition of an heritable 
suliject to burden the disponee witli it pay- 
ment.— Coitrf o/'/ac«tofe, 9, a jurisdiction or 
tribunal belonging to the archbishop. It 
creates rights to pews.monuments.and parti- 
cular places and modes of burial. It has also 
powers in granting licenses of different de- 
scriptions, as a license to marry, a faculty 
to erect an organ in a parish church, to 
level a churchyard, Ac.- SYN. Talent, gift, 
endowment, dextei-ity, adroitness, knack. 
Facund. (fa'kirad), a. [L. facumlus, elo- 
quent, from fa, root of farC, to speak, and 
term, wndws, implying abundance.] Elo- 
(juent. [Rare.] 

Facundioust (fa-kund'i-us), a. Eloquent; 
full of words. 

Facundity (fa-kund'i-ti). n. [L. facunditas. 
See Facukd. ] Eloquence ; readiness of 
speech. [Rare.] 

Fad (fad), n. [A.' Sax. /iwifan, to arrange.] 
A favourite theory ; crotchet ; hobby. 

Tile world is a melee of speciak constables, each 
bent upon g-ettin^ his o^x^fad enforced at the point 
of tile truncheon. Contemp, Rev. 

Faddle (fadT), v.i. [A form oi fiddle, to trifle.] 
To trifle; to toy; to play. 

Faddy (fad'i),a. Given to fads or crotchets. 
Fade (fad), a. [Fr.] 'Weak ; slight ; faint ; 
insipid. [Rare.] 

His masculine taste gave him a sense of something 
fade and ludicrous. Dc Quince}'. 

Fade (fad), u.i pret. & pp. faded; ppr. fad- 
ing, [O.E. mde, to fade. Alliances and 
etymolo,gy uncertain. Comp. Fr. fade, in- 
sipid, from L. vapidus; D. mdden, to witlier. ] 

1, To Avither, as a plant; to lose strength, 
health, or vigour gradually; to decay; to 
perish gradually. 

The flower ripens in Sts place. 

Ripens, and/aiirr, and falls. Tennyson. 
When the memory is weak, ideas in. the mind 
quickly /ir(f«. Locke. 

2. To lose freshness, colour, or brightness; 
to tend from a stronger or brighter colour 
to a more faint shade of the same colour, or 
to lose colour entirely; to become faint in 
hue or tint; to haa'e the distinctive or char- 
acteri.stic features disappear gradually ; to 
groAv dim or indistinct; to disappear gradu- 
ally. ‘The greenness of a leaf soon fading 
into yellow/ Boyle: 

Ail that’s bright must/arfr,— 

The brightest still the fleetest, Moore. 
Adieu, adieu ! my native shore 
A'fljfar o'er the waters blue. Byron. 


I Fade (fad), v.t. To cause to wither; to wear 
I away; to depriv'e of fro.shness or vigour. 

No winter could his lanrels/Bife. Dryden. 
Fadedly (ffid'ed-Ii), adv. In a faded or 
decayed manner; in a nifinner sug.gestive of 
former better cii’ciinistaiices. ‘A dull room 
fadedly funiislied.’ Dickens. 

Fadeless (fikl'les), a. Unfading. 

Fadge (faj), v.i. [A. Sax. fenaihfUgean, to 
jpiii; same word as G. fugenlD. voegen, Stv. 
foga—to join, to fit.] 1. To suit; to lit; to 
come close, as the parts of thing,? united; 
hence, to liave one part consistent with 
another.— 2. To agree ; to live in amity. 

They shall be in.ule, spite of antip,itliy, to fadre 
together. Milton'. 

S. To succeed; to hit. 

U’ell, sir, how fadges the new design ? JVycherky, 

Fadge (faj), n. k large lltit loaf or liannock, 
commonly of barley-meal and baked among 
ashes. [Scotch.] 

A Glasgow capon (=herring) and uf arise 
Ye thought ,1 feist. Ramsay. 

Fading (fad'ing), p. and a. [See Fade.] 
1. losing colour; becoming less vivid; dcs 
caying; declining; withering.— 2. Subject to 
decay ; liable to lose freshness and vigour ; 
liable to perish; not durable; transient; as, 
a, fading flowei'. 

Fading (fiid''ing), n. Decay; loss of colour, 
freslmes.s, or vigour. 

Fading! (fading), n. [Ir.] The name of an 
Iri.sh dance, and burden of a song. 

I will have liim Anncafadinir; fading' is a fine Jig, 
I’ll assm-tt you, (jentlcnien. Bsau. & Fli 

Fadingly (fadlng-li), ado. In a fading 
maimer. 

Fadlngness (ffid'ing-nes), n. Decay; liahility 
to decay. 

Fady (fad'i), a. Wearing away; losing colour 
or strength. Shenstone. [Rare.] 

Fae (fa), n. Foe. ‘Your mortal /he isnoo.- 
aavti'.’ Burns. [Scotch.] 

Faecal (fe'kal), a. Pertaining to fteces; eon-, 
taining or consisting of dreg.s, lees, sediment, 
or excrement. 

Faeces (fe'sez), n. pZ. [L.] Excrement; also, 
settlings; sediment after infusion or distil-, 
lation. 

Faeoula (fe'ku-la). SeeFEOUbA. 

Faem (fam), n. Foam. [.Scotch.] 

Guid auld Scotch drink, 

'VVhetlier thro' wiinplin’ worms thou jink, 

Or, richly brown, ream owra the brink, 

In ^loriousT^rew. Btirns. 

Faerie, t Faery t (fato-ri), n. The nation of 
fairies; the work of fairies; ench.antment. 

In Okie dayes of the king -ArtQur, 

Of which tliat Bretons speken gret honour, 

.All was thi.s lond fulfilled of faerie. Chaucer. 

Faery (ftl'e-ri), a. Pertaining to fairies; 
hairy. 

Fafliet (faf'fl), v.i. [Onomatopoetie. Comp. 
mafile.] To stainmer. Barret. 

Fag (fag), V. i. pret. &pp. fagged; ppr. fagging. 
[According to Wedgwood and Skeat proh- , : 
ably nnotlier form of dag, by omission of 1. 
Comp, askant and asklent; B. fugleman with 
G. Jlugelnumn.] 1. To become aveary; to 
ftiii in strength; to he faint with Avearineas. 
'To fag, defleere.’ Levins (l.‘)70). — 2. To . 
labour hard or assiduously ; to work till 
wearied.— -3. To act as a fag; to perforin 
menial serviees for another, as the hoys in 
loAver class do to those in the higher classes 
in certain English public schools. 

This one blacked his shoes, that toasted his bread, 
others would fat' out and give him balls at cricket 
during whole suhimer afternoons. Thackeray. 

—To fag out (naut. ), to become iintAvisted, 
ns the end of a rope. 

/ag (fag), v.t. 1. To use or treat as a fag or 
drudge; to compel to labour for one’s benefit; 
to cause to perform menial services for one; 
as, at certain English public schools the hoys 
in the upper forms fag the boys in the lower. 

2. To tire by labour; to exhaust; as, this 
Avork has fagged me out.— 3.t To beat. 

Fagt (tag), VI. A knot in cloth. 

Fag (fag), n. 1. A laborious drudge.— 2. In 
certain Fnglish public schools, as Eton, 
Harrow, and Winchester, a school-hoy who 
performs menial services for anothei* hoy 
Avho is iu the highest or next highest form 
or class, haA’ing to prepare his master’s 
breakfast, carry messages, &c. 

Fag-end. (fag'end), n. [According to AVedg- 
wood the end Avhicb fiags or hangs loo.se. 
See Fag, v.i.] 1. The end of a Avel) of cloth, 

generally of coarser materials.—2. The latter 

or meaner part of anything. 

In comes a gentleman in the of October, 
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drippinsj with the fag 5 of that huinid and uncertain 
season. -&«'•*«• 

3. Savt. the untwisted end uf a rope. 
Faggot, Fagot (fajr'ot), n. CFinm Fr. /arjot, 
1 1. faff otto, a faggot, a bundle of sticks, from 
Jj.faijaeu. a bundle of sticks for burning.] 

1. .Ibnndlenf sticks, twigs, orsmalUn-andies 
of trees, used for fuel, or for raising bat- 
teries, liliing ditches, and other purposes in 
fortification; a fascine. 

And hrark ye, sirs; for that she is a maid. 

Spate for no/afffo's, let there be enow: 

Place barrels of pitch upon the fatal stake, 

That so her torture may be shortened. Sfittk. . 

% A bundle of pieces of iron for re-manu- 
factiire, or of steel in bars.— 3. A iierson 
formerly hired to take the place of another 
at the muster of a military company or to 
hide deiielency in its number when it was 
not full. 

There were several counterfeit hooks which were 
carved in wood, and served only to fill up tlie number 
liiM fusofs in the muster of a regiment. Addison. 

4. A term of contempt for a dry, shrivelled 
old woman, whose bones are, like a bmidle 
of sticks, fit only to burn; a term of oppro- 
brium applied to cliildren and women. ‘Old 
Trotter and his faggot of a wife.’ Marryat. 
Faggot, Fagot (fag'ot), v.t. To tie together; 
to bind in a faggot or bundle; to collect 
promiscuously. 

Faggot-vote (fag'ot-v6t), n. A vote pro- 
cured by the purchase of property under 
mortgage or otherwise, so as to constitute 
a nominal qualiflcation, without a substan- 
tial basis. Faggot- votes are chiefly used in 
county elections. The way in wliicli they 
are usually manufactured, viz., by the pur- 
chase of a property which is divided into as 
many lots as will constitute separate votes, 
and given to different persons, has given 
rise to the name, 

Faggot-voter (fag'ot-vot-er), n. One who 
holds or exercises a faggot-vote. 

Fagin, Fagine (In'jiu), n. A substance 
found by Buchner and Herberger in beech- 
nuts, the fruit of Fagus sylvaUea, but only 
imperfectly examined. It is said to be a 
yellow sweetish mass, easily soluble in 
water and alcohol, sparingly in ether, de- 
composed by strong acids and by dry dis- 
tillation, but distilling undecomposed with 
the vapour of water or alcohol. 

Fagopyrum (fa-gO-p!'rum), n. [L. fagim, a 
beech, and G-r. pyros, wheat; Imokiohmt 
literally means ‘beech- wheat’. See Buck- 
wheat,] Buckwheat, a genus of Asiatic 
plants, tile seeds of which are edible, belong- 
ing to the iiat. order Polygonacere. Common 
huckwlieat, or braiik, is the F, esoiilentum, 
sometimes called Folygormm Fagopynim. 
See Bbank, Buokwheat. j 

Fagotto (fa-got'to), n. 

[It.] A musical -svind- 
instrument with a reed 
and mouth -piece like 
the clarionet and re- 
sembling the bassoon. 

The alto-fagotto has a 
range of tiiree octaves, 
rising from C in the se- 
cond space of the bass 
clef. It is so called 
from its being able to 
be taken to pieces and 
made up into a bundle 
like a small faggot, for 
convenience of carriage. See also BAS, soon. 
Fagus (fa’gus), n. [El The beech, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Gupuliferie. There are 
.about twenty speeies distiibuted over the 
temperate regions of the world. They are 
trees with close, smooth, ash-gray bark, and 
simple sti’uight-veined leaves. The round 
heads of staminal flowers grow below the 
pistillate flowers of the same branch. The 
fruit consists of an urn-shaped prickly in- 
volucre cut into four valves, and inolosing 
two trigonous nuts. The common beech (jp. 
sylvatica) is a common British tree. See 
Beech. 

Faham-tea. See Faam-tea. 

Fahlerz, Fahlore (filTcrts, fai'Or), n. [G. 
fa/il, yellowish, fallow, and erz, ore.] Gray , 
eoppei’ or gray copper ore, called by min- 
eralogists, from the shape of its crystals, 
tetrahedral copper pyrites and te trahedrite. 
This mineral is easily broken, and its frao- . 
tureis usually uneven, but sometimes <a little 
eonchoiclal. : It is found amorphous and in 
, regular orj'stals. 

Fahltinlte (fflh'lun-it), n. [From FaMun in 
Sweden. ] A mineral of a greenish colour, 
occurring in six-sided prisms. Its chief con- . 
slituent is hydr<ated silicate of alumina. 


Fate,‘ fdr,:fat, fftll; 


Fahrenheit {fa'ren-hit), a. [After Gainiel 
l).aniel Fahrenheit, a native oi Dantzic, who 
first employed quicksilver, instead of spirits 
of wine, in the construction of thermo- 
meters .about the year 1720,] The name 
distinguishing the kind of thermometer 
in most common use in Bngl.and and Ame- 
rica, in which the space between the freez- 
ing and the boiling points of water, under 
a medium pressure of the atmosphere, is ; 
divided into 180”; the freezing point being 
marked 32°, and the boiling 212°; a,s, there 
wiis a temperature of 00° Fahrenheit, that 
is, by a Fahrenheit thermometer; the Fah- 
renheit scale. .See Thekmomktbr. 

Faience (fa-i-ens' or fa-yaiis), n. k sort of ] 
flue iJottery or earthenware glazed u'itii a | 
fine varnish, and painted in various designs, 
named fromi''«ewza in Itomagna, where it is 
said to have been invented in 1299. 

Faik (fak), u,i. [Scotch.] 1. To fail; to be- 
come weary.— 2. To stop; to cease. 

Fails (fak), v.t. [Scotch.] 1. To take away 
from the price or value of any commodity; 
to .ab.ate. ‘I'll not faik a farthing o’ my 
right.’ Galt. — 2. To excuse; to let go with 
impunity. 

Faik (fak), v.t. To fold; to tuck up. [Scotch.] 
Faik (fak), m. [Scotch.] 1. A fold of any- 
thing, .asaplyof agarment. — 2. pi. Aminer's ■ 
term for fissile sandy shales, or shaly sand- 
stones, as distinct from the dark iutumin- 
ous shales known as ‘blaes’ or ‘blaize.’ 

Fail, Feal (fal, fel), n. [3w. vail, grassy 
soil, sward.] [Scotch.] A grassy p.art of 
the surface of the ground; a piece cut oil' 
fi'om the rest of the sward; a turf; a sod. — 
Fail or feal and divot, in Scotfs law, a servi- 
tude consisting in , a right to lift fails or 
divots from a servient tenement, and to use 
them for idle purposes of the dominant 
tenement, as for building walls, roofing 
houses, &c. 

Fail (fal), a.i [Fr. fwillir, It. fallire, 
to fail, from 1. fallerc, to deceive. Comp. 

B. fallere manmta, to fail to perform com- 
missions. Fallere is by some connected with 
Jj. ferns, wild (E. fierce), fraus, fraudis (E. 
fraud), frustra, in vain (y/hence frustrate). 
See also FahlO’, Faitek.] l. To become defi- 
cient; to be insufficient; to cease to be .abun- 
dant for supply; as, the streams or springs 
fail; the crops /aff. 'The year in which our 
olives /aifeej.’ Tennyson.— 2. To come short 
of; not to have the due measure or degree 
of: with of; as, to fail of respect.— 3. To 
decay; to decline; to sink; to be diminished; 
to become weaker; as, the patient /ff ife every 
hour. 

The sound, upon the fitful gale. 

In solemn wise did rise anq Jail. Sir W. Scott. 

O and proudly stood she up 1 

Her heart trithtn her did not Jail. Tennyson. 

! 4. To become extinct; to cease; to he en- 
tirely wanting; to he no longer produced; 
to cease to be furnished or supplied. 

Help, Lord, tor the godly man ceaseth ; for the 
faithful from among the children of men, 

Ps. xii. I. 

Money failed in the land of Egypt. Gen, xlvii. 15 . 

5. To cease; to perish; to be lost; to die. 

Lest the remembrance of his grief should yirf/. 

Addison. 

They shall all together. Is. xx.-!:). 3 . 

6. To miss; not to produce the effect; to mis- 
cany; to be frustr.ated or disappointed; to 
be unsuccessful; as, the experiment ivas 
made with care, hut failed; the attack 
failed,; the enemy failed.— 7. To be guilty of 
omission or neglect; as, to fail in duty.— 

8. To remain unfultilled. 

Failed the bright promise of your early day. 

Heber. 

9. To become unable to meet one’s engage- 
ments, especially one’s debts or business 
obligations; to become insolvent or bank- 
rupt. 

FaU (fal), v.t. 1. To desert; to disappoint; 
to cease or to neglect or omit to afford aid 
or supply strength; to be ivanting to; as, 
our friends sometimes faiil us when we most 
need them. 

The siiip was now left alone, as proud lords be 
. When fortune Arfifj them. Sir P. Sidney. 

There shall eevet/ail thee a man on the throne. 

I Ki. ii. 4 . 

2. To: omit; hot to perform; to neglect to 
keep or. observe; es,,tofail an appointment. 
Swift. 

The inventive God, who never Jails his part 

Dryden, . i 

E;t to attain or reach to; to come short 
of I to fail of. ‘Though that seat of earthly 
bliss be failed." MiU(m.—4.t To deceive; 
to cheat. . 


So lively and so like, that living sense it Jailed. 

Spenser. 

—To fail of, to miss of obtaining; to come 
short of; to lose. 

Fail (fal), n. 1. 1 aiisc.arriage ; failure ; de- 
ficiency; want. 

What dangers by his highness' Jail of issue 
May drop upon tins kingdom. Sisal'. 

2,]- Jleatli; decease. 

How grounded he his title to the crown 
Upon our Jail.' Snal. 

—Without fail, without omission to perform 
something; without delinquency or f.ailure; 
without doubt; certainly. 

He will roithout Jail drive out from before you the 
Cionaanites. Josli. iii. 10. 

Failance t (frd'ans), •«. [Fr. faillance, from 
fwillir, to fail.] Fault; failure. Fell. 
Failing (fal'ing), n. 1. The act of failing; 
imperfection; weakness; lapse; fault. 

E’en his Jailings leaned to virtueVs side. Goldsmith, 

2. The act of becoming insolvent or bank- 
rupt. 

Failingly (hlTing-li), a d v. By f aili ng. 
FailliS (hlTIis), n. [Fr.J In her. a failure or 
fraction in .an ordinary, as if it were broken, 
or a splinter taken from it. 

Failure (fal'ur), n. 1 . A failing; deficiency; 
cessation of supply or, total defect: as, the 
failure of springs or streams; failure of 
rain; failure of crops.— 2. Omission; non- 
performance; as, the failure of ii promise; 
a m.au’s failure in the execution of a trust. 

3. Decay, or defect from decay; as, the 
failure of memory or of sight, —4. The act 
of failing or state of having failed to 
attain an object; want of success; as, one 
of the most common causes of failure is at- 
tempting too much, and doing too little.— 

5. A becoming insolvent or bankrupt; as, 
in commercial panics iiimiinerable failures 
occur,— Ci.t A failing; a slight fault. Johii- 
son. 

Fain (fan), a. [A.Stix.fcege/i, joyM, faegntan, 
to rejoice; comp. Goth, /agiwon, to rejoice; 
Icel. fagna, to be glad. Fwgen becomes in 
O.E./a!rrM,/«iW!, whence the verb to /tfiru; 
fair, A. Sax. faeger, is from same root. * To 
be fain to do a thing’ means to be glad or 
pleased to do it under some kind of neces- 
sity; that is, glad to evade evil or secure 
good.] Glad; pleased; rejoiced; eager; in- 
clined; especially content to accept of or 
do something for want of better. 

When Hildebrand iind accursed Henry IV, there 
were none so hardy as to defend their lord; where- . 
fore he wasjiin to liiiinble Jiiinself before Hilde- 
brand. .Raleiyh. 

Wit you weii, ray ciiild. 

Right Jain were I to iearn this knight were wliole. 
Being our greatest. j eirnyson. 

Fain (fan), adv. Gladly; with joy oi‘ plea- 
sure: with would. 

He ww/f/ flee out oflus hand. Job xxvii. su. 
Who ivoitidst against thine own eye-witness fain 
Have all men true and leal, all women pure. 

Tennyson. 

Fain t (fan), v.i To wish or desire. ‘ Alueh 
they fay nd to know who she mote bee.’ 
Spenser. 

Fain (fan), a. Pleased; loving; affectionate. 
[Scotch.] 

We’ll meet and aye be /inn, 

In tlie land o’ the leal. 

Lady Is’airne. 

Faine.t r.t or i. To feign; to dissomble. 
Chaucer. 

Faineant (fa-na-iWi), a. [Fr., idle, sluggish 
—fairs, to do, and niant, nothing-.] : [At. 
do-nothing; the ssircastic epithet applied 
to the later Merovingian kings of France, 
who were puppets iii the hands of tlie 
mayors of the p.ahice. Louis V, , the la,st of 
the Carlovingian dynasty, received the same 
designation. 

‘ My signet you sliall command with all ray he.nrt, 
madam,' s.aid earl Philip. , . 'I .am, yon know, ft com- 
plete Roy and never once interfered with 

my AArfrc afe /’ir/ari- in her proceedings. ’ 

.S'iV H-', Scott, 

Fainnesa (fan'nes), n. State of being fain, . 
or .glad. 

Faint(l'ant), a. [See Faint, af,] l. Weak; 
languid ; feeble ; exhausted; inclined to 
swoon; as, I was so faint that I could . 
scarcely walk;/(tmf with hunger.— 2. Hardly 
perceptible by or feebly striking the senses; 
indistinct ; wanting in luaghtness or vivid- . 
ness, loudness, sharpness, or force; not ivell 
defined; feeble; as, & faint colour; ii faint 
red or blue; a. faint light; a, faint sound or 
voice; a faint resemblance or image, ‘ The 
voice gmvf faint.' Tennyson.— S. Cowardly; 
timorous. ‘Women and children of so high 
a courage and warriors /afnf.’ Shak. 
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4. Not vigorous; not active; wanting vigour, 
strengtli, or energy; as, a faint resistance ; 
a faint exertion. ‘ The faint prosecution 
of the war.' Davies. — 5. Dejected; de- 
pressed; dispirited. ‘My heart is /amt' 
Lavn. i. 22 .~-Syn. Weak, languid, lax, low, 
feeble, exhausted, spiritless, cowardly, tim- 
orous. 

Faint (f.'mt), v.i. [O.Fr. faint, sluggish, 
negligent, pp. oifeindre, L.fmgere, to feign. 
Some influence on the meaning and use of 
the word may also have been exercised by 
min, empty, from L. vanus, empty.] 1. To 
become feeble; to decline or fail in strength 
and vigour; to be weak; to lose the ani- 
mal functions; to lose strength and colour, 
and become senseless and motionless; to 
swoon: sometimes with aimy. 

If I send them away fasting to their own houses, 
they by the way. Mark viii. 3. 

On hearing the honour intended her, she famted 
away. Gum-dian. 

2. To sink into dejection; to lose com-age or 
spirit. 

If thouyi«'«i in the day of adversity, thy strengtli 
is small. Prov. xxiv. 10. 

Why should we faint and fear to live alone. 

Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die! 

Kellie. 

5. To become gradually weak or indistinct; 
to decay; to fade; to disappear; to vanish. 

Gilded clouds, while we gaze on them,/aiut before 
the eye. PoJ>e. 

Faint t (ffuit), v.t. To deject; to depress; to 
weaken. 

It yaziiis me 

To think what follows. Shak. 

Faint (fant), n. 1. A fainting fit; a swoon. 

Seemed to me ne’er did limner paint 
So just an image of the saint. 

Who propped the Virgin in \\ex faint. Sir IV. Scott. 

2, pi. The impure spirit which comes over 
first and last in the distillation of whisky, 
the former being called the strong, and the 
latter, which is much more abundant, the 
weak faints. This crude spirit is much im- 
pregnated with fetid essential oil (fusel oil); 
it is therefore very unwholesome, and must 
be purified by rectification. Ure. 

Faint (fant), a. In laio, feigned; as, ufamt 
action. 

Faint-draw (fant'dra), v.t. To draw or de- 
lineate lightly. Savage. 

Fainten! (fant'en), v.t. To make faint. 

Thou wilt not be either so little absent, as not to 
whet our appetites, nor so long, as to fainten the 
heart. Sp. Kail. 

Fainthearted (fant'hart-ed), a. Cowardly; 
timorous; dejected; easily depressed, or 
yielding to fear. 

Fear not, neither be fainthearted. Is. vii. 4. 

Faintheartedly (fant'hart-ed-h), adv. In 
a cowardly manner. 

Faintheartedness (fant'hart-ed-nes), n. 
Cowardice; timorousness; want of coinage. 
Faintish (fant'ish), ft. Slightly faint. 
Paintishness (fant'ish-nes), n. A slight de- 
gree of faintness. 

The sensation oljrai 7 iiisImess and debility on a hot 
day. Arbuthnot. 

Faintlingt (fantTing), a. Timorous; feeble- 
minded. ‘ A famtUng, silly creature.’ Ar- 
huthnot. 

Faintly (f an t'li), adv. In afaint, weak, feeble, 
or languid manner; without vigour or ac- 
tivity; without vividness or distinctness; in- 
distinctly; feebly; timorously; as, to attack 
or defend /ain%; a torch burns 
a candle hvLvns faintly ; a child breathes 
faintly; a person speaks/am%; to describe 
faintly what we have seen. 

T)xo’ faintly, merrily— far and far ayay — 

He heard the pealing of his parish bells. Tennyson. 
He faintly now declines the fatal strife. Denham, 
Faintness (fant'nes), n. The state of being 
faint; loss of strength, colour, self-conscious- 
ness, and self-control; feebleness; want of 
strength, brightness, vividness, distinctness, 
and the like ; want of vigour or activity; tim- 
orousness; dejection; iiTesolution. 

As she was speaking, she fell down for faintness. 

Esdras xv. 15. 

TJnsoundness of counsels, or faintness in following 
: and effecting the same. Spenser. 

I will send a faintness into their hearts. 

Lev. xxvi. 3d. 

Falnt-pleader(fant'pled-6r),n. ['So-ifeigned- 
pleader.} In latv, a fraudulent, false, or 
collnsory manner of pleading, to the decep- 
tion of a third person. 

Painty (fiint'i), a. Weak; feeble; languid. 
When winter frosts constrain the field with cold. 

The fainty root can take no steady hold. Dryden. 

Fair (far), a. [A.Sax. fceger; lc€l.fagr; G-oth. 

hipb; 
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fagrs, bright. See I'Ais, «.] i. Clear; free 
from spots; free from a dark hue; white; as, 
a/fflt>slun; a /mV complexion. Hence— 

2. Pleasiug to the eye; beautiful; handsome; 
Thus wp he/<rz>inhis greatness, in the length of 

his branches. Ezek, xsxi, 7. 

A violet hy a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye I 
pair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky. PVordsworth. 

And Begum’s capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men. 

Byrofi. 

3. Clear; pure; clean. 'An earthen pan full of 
fair water. ' Baeoti. ’ The table at the com- 
munion time having a/air white linen cloth 
upon it.’ Boole of Common Prayer.— i. Not 
stormy or wet; not cloudy or overcast; clear; 
as, fair weather; a fair sky. ‘ Frequent in- 
terchange of foul and fair.’ Tennyson, — 

5. F.avourahle; prosperous; blowing in a 
direction toward the place of destination; 
as, a fair wind at sea. 

You wish fair winds may waft liini o’er. Prior. 

6. Free from obstruction or obstacles; un- 
interrupted; open to attack or access; direct; 
as, a /air view; a fair mark. 

Close by my side she sat and fair in sight. Dryden. 

7. Open; frank; honest; hence, equal; just; 
equitalde; as, /air dealing; a /air disputant; 
my friend is a fair man; his offer is fair; 
his propositions are fair and honourable. 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise. 

And even the best by fits what they despise. Pope. 

8. Free from or unaffected by unfau- or 
unfavourable circumstances or influences; 
affording free or honest scope for effort or 
trial; as, afair field and no favour.— 9. Not 
effected by insidious or unlawful methods; 
not foul. 

He died a fair and natural death. Temple. 

10. Frank; civil; pleasing; not harsh. 
Wlienyirfr words and good counsel will not pre- 
vail on us, we must be frighted into our duty. 

Sir R. V Estrange. 

11. Free from imperfections, as deletions, 
blots, and thelike; distinct; plain; perfectly 
or easily legible; as, /air handwriting; a fair 
copy.— 12. Free from stain or blemish; un- 
spotted; untarnished; as, a /air ch'dracter 
or fame. 

W e that fight for our fair father Christ, 
Seeing that ye be grown too weak and old 
To drive the heathen from your Roman wall. 

No tribute will we pay. Tennyson. 

13. Passably or moderately good; better 
than indifferent; as, a fair attempt; a fair 
income; the class made a fair appearance. 

The news is voxy fair and good. Shak. 
—To he in or on the fair way or road to, to 
he proceeding without obstruction or ob- 
stacle towaa’tis; to he Iflcely to reach or at- 
tain; as, he is on the fair way to fortune; 
he is on the fair road to ruin. 

The caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which was 
in a fairway to have enlarged, until they fell out. 

Sir IV. Raleigh, 

-Fair-way of a channel, the part of a nar- 
row bay, river, or harbour, in which ships 
nsually advance in their passage up and 
down; so that if any vessels be anchored 
therein, they are said to be in the fair-imy. 
Fair (far), adv. 1. Openly; frankly; civilly; 
complaisaiitly. 

One of the company spoke him Jair, UJSsira?i^e, 

2. Candidly; honestly; equitably. 

My mother played my father^yV, Shak. 

3. Auspiciously; favourably; happily ; suc- 
cessfully. ‘ The -wind sits fair.’ Shak.— 

4. On good terms; as, to keep fair with the 
world; to stand /afr with one’s companions. 
—To hid fair, to promise well; to be in a fair 
way ; 1 0 he likely, or to have a fair prospect. — 
Fair and square, honestly; justly; straight- 
forwardly.— To lead /air (wwt), said of 
ropes when they suffer little friction in a 
pulley. 

Fair (far), ■». 1. Blliptieally, a fair woman; 
a handsome female. 

Where would you find the peerless^tV, 

With Margaret of Branfcsonie might compare 9 
Sir fV, Scott. 

2.t Fairness; beauty. 

As the green meads, whose nature outwardyarV 
Breathes sweet perfume into the neighbouring air. 

Marston. 

—The fair, the female sex: specifically, the 
loveliest of that sex. . . 

None but tire brave deserve fAey&rV'. Dryden. 

Fair (far), v.t. 1. To malce fair or beautiful. 

For since each hand hath put on nature’s power, 
Fairing the foul with art’s false borrow’d face, 

Sweet Seaiity hath.no name, ho holy hour. Shak. 
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2 . To adjust; to make regular’; to form into 
correct shape; specifically, naut. to clip 
regularly, as the timbers of a ship. 

Fair (far), v.L To clear up: applied to the 
atmosphere in reference to preceding rain; 
to cease raining. [Scotch,] 

Ringan was edging gradually off with tin; remark, 
that it didna seem like to fair. The Smugglers. 

Fair (far), n. [Fr. foire, a fair, market; It. 
feria; L. ferkn.holulays, festivals.] A stated 
market in a particular town or city; a stated 
meeting of buyers and sellers for trade. 
Among the most celebrated /aw-s in Eiiroiie 
are those of Frankfort -on -the -Main and 
Leipzig In Germany, of Nijnei-Novgorod in 
Russia, of Lyons in France. Fairs appear 
to have originated in eiiiirch festivals, which, 
from the great concourse of people at such 
times, afforded convenient oiiportnnitiesfor 
commercial transactioius, and this origin is 
commemorated in the German word ntosse, 
which means both the mass and a/ai>. See 
Market. 

Fair-conditioned (fiU’"k(jn-di'shond), a. Gf 
good dispo-sition. Halliivell. 

Fairehede,] n. Fairhood; fairness; beauty. 

Fair-faced (far'fiist), a. 1. Having a fair 
face.— 2. Double-faced ; flatteringly decep- 
tive; professing great love or kindness with- 
out reality. 

Fairhoodf (far'Iiud), n. Fairne.ss; lieauty. 
Fovt. 

Fairlly (fa'ri-li), adv. In a fairy-like manner: 
in a manner or fashion suggestive of the 
handiwork of fairie.s. 

See what a lovely shell, ... 

Made well, 

With delicate spire and whorl. Tcmiyson. 
Fairing (fariing), n. 1. A present given at a 
fail’. 

Like children that esteem every trifle, and prefer 
a fairing before their fathers. E. fonson. 

2. Ironically, sometliing unpleasant and un- 
expected, as a beating. [Sootcli.] 

Neist time we meet. I’ll wad a great, 

He gets h[& fairin’. Burns. 

Fairish (fairish), a. Reasonably fair. 
Fairishly (far'lsh-li), adv. In a tolerably 
fair inaimer. 

Fair-leader (far'led-er), n. Faut. («.) a 
thimble or cringle to guide a rope, (li) A 
strip of board with holes iu it, for running- 
rigging to xiass through and be kept clear, 
so as to be easily distinguished at night. 
Fairly (farTi), adv. 1. In a fair manner; 
beautifully; handsomely; conveniently; 
frankly; honestly; justly; equitably; plainly; 
legibly; completely. 

Decree hdn^ vizarded 

The unworthiest shows ivi fairly in the mask, ^hak^ 
Within a trading’ town they long abide, 

IBxsXl/airly situate on a haven’s^ side. Dryden, 
My chief care 

Is to comeyhrV/^ oif from the great debts 
Wherein, my time something too prodigal 
Hatli left me gaged, Shak. 

I interprety^zzV*^ your design. Dryden. 

2.t Softly; gently. 

But there she comes; step aside, 

And hearken, if I may, her business here. Milton. 

Fair-minded, (fax-'mind-ed), a. Honest- 
minded; judging and acting fairly and 
. justly. 

It is limited by and regulated upon principles 
whichr I think, anord little room for difference of 
opinion among/tzzy-wziVzr/ifff and moderate men. 

Brougham. 

Fair-natured (far’na-turd), a. "Well-dis- . 
posed; good- natui’ed. ‘ A fair-natxired 
prince.’ Ford. 

Fairness (farines), n. The quality or charac- 
ter of being fair; beauty; handsomeness; 
frankness; candour; honesty; justice; dis- 
tinctness; legihleuess; clearness. ‘Fairness 
of weather.’ Burmt. 

If she be fair and wise, and wit, 

The one’s for use, the other useth it Shak. 
There may be somewhat of wisdom, but little of 
goodness in his conduct Bf.Atterbury, 

Fair-play (far'pla), n. Equitable conduct or 
treatment; just or liberal action; justice. 
Fair-spoken (filFspok-en), a. Using fair 
speech; bland; civil: courteous; plausible. 
‘Ariiis, a marvellous fair-spoken man.’ 
Hooker. 

Fair-told (fai''told), a. Well told; pleasing; 
interesting. 

Which faire-told tale allured to him muche people, 
as well of the chiualry as of the meane sort. Kali. 

Fair-way (far'wa), n. The part of a river, 
bay, (fee., through which vessels enter or 
depart. 

Fair-weatlier (far'weTH-fn’), a. In pleas- 
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ant weather; existing? or done in pleasant 
weather, or witii little ineonveuiouce: fihuw- 
in,!? only in fair weather or in favirtirtililo viv- 
eninstances; as, a.t'dir-ireat/icr voyage ;/cttr- 
wenther friends; /air-weather Christians. 
Fair-world ('fai-'werli l). n. A state of pros- 
perity or well-beiun’. 

Tliey think it wa,? never /air-wor/ci with them 
since. Mi/ton. 

Tuiry (ffi'ri), n. [0. Fr. faerie; Fr. f eerie, the 
power of a fairy, enchantment; from O.Fr. 
fae, Fr. fee, Fr. j'ada, It. fata, a fairy, from 
L. fatiim, what is destined, from fari, to 
siienk, to declare. See .Fate.] 1. A fay; an 
imiiKinary being or spirit, supposed to as- 
sume a hitman form, dance in meadows, 
steal infants, and play a variety of pranks. 
See Ele and DEMON. 

Fairies small, two foot tail, 

W’lth caps reel on their head, 

Dance around on the ground. Old Play (1633). 

2. An enchantress. 

To thi.s SKntyairy (Oeopatra) I’il commend thy acts. 
Make her thanks bless thee. Shale. 

3. t IlluBion; enchantment. 

God of iier has made an end, 

And fro this worlde’s/ttfry 

Hath taken her into company. Gmuer. 

4. t Fairy-land. 

He (Arthur) is a king y-crowned \nfniry. Lydgate. 

—Fairy if the mine, an imaginary being 
supposed 'to inhabit mines; a kobold. In 
Germany two species are spoken of, one 
fierce and malevolent, the other gentle. 

No goblin, or swart./ii!>y of the mine. 

Hath hurtful power o'er true virginty. Milton. 

Fairy (fa'ri), a. Pertaining to or in some 
manner connected with failles; coming from 
fairies; resembling a fairy; fanciful; aa, fairy 
creatures; fairy money or favours, ‘Pruth 
severe, by/ftfry fiction drest.’ Gray.— Fairy 
beads, in ffeol. the small perforated and radi- 
ated joints of the fossil Crinoidea, sometimes 
called St. Cut/ibart’s Beads, which occur so 
, abundantly in the shales and limestones of 
the carboniferous or mountain limestone 
formation. —Fairy hammer, the name given 
in the Hebrides to an ancient stone (usually 
porphyry) hammer, shaped like the head of 
a hatchet, used to medicate the drink given 
to patients afflicted with certain diseases.— 
Fairy /liiioc/cs, verdant knolls found in many 
parts of Scotland, which have received this 
denomination from the popular idea that 
they were anciently inhabited by the fairies, 
or that the fairies nsed to dance there.— 
Fairy ring or circle, a phenomenon observed 
in fields, long popularly supposed to he 
caused by fairies in their dances. This circle 
is of two Icinds: one about seven yards in dia- 
meter, containing a round hare path, a foot 
broad, with green grass in the middle; the 
other of smaller dimensions, encompassed 
with a circumference of grass greener and 
fresher than in the middle. They are 
ascribed to a kind of fungus which breaks 
and pulverizes the soil. — Fairy sparhts, the 
phosphoric light from decaying wood, fish, 
and other substances: believed at one time 
to be lights prepared for the fairies at their 
revels. — Fairy atone, the fossil echinite. 
abundant in chalk pits. 

Fairy-Mng (faTi-king), n. The king of the 
fairies. 

Fairy-land (fa'ri-land), n. The imaginary 
land or, abode of fairies. 

Fairylike (^fa'ri-llk), a. Imitating the man- 
ner of fairies., , 

Fairy-qLueeiL (fa'ri-kwen), n. The queen of 
the fairies. 

To dew her orbs upon the green. Sketk, 
Fairy-shrimp (fa'ri-shrimp), n. The Chiro- 
cephakis Maphanus, a beautiful species of 
phyllopodous crustacean, occurring occa- 
sionally in fresh-water ponds in &itam, 
about 1 inch in length and nearly trans- 
parent. It swims on its back, and on the 
least disturbance darts off to conceal itself 
in the soft mud or amongst the weeds at 
the bottom of the pool. 

Fairy-tale (fa'ri -tai), n. A tale relating to 
fairies; any pleasant but fanciful tale, 
Faisible t (faz'i-bl), a. Feasible, Bp. Sail. 
Fait accompli (fiib ak-kon-pl5). [Fr.] JAt 
: a fact aecorapllshed ; a scheme already 
cairied into execution. 

The subjection of the South is a.s much afait ac- 
compli as the Declaration of Independence itself. 

Tiwes neiuspnjfer. 

Faith (fath), w. [O.E. /«■«!, /eit/i, fey, &c., 

, O.Fr. /efd, l%. fede, T. fldes, faith, from jfido, 
to trust, from a root seen also in Gr. peitho, 
to persuade. ] 1. The assent of the mind to 


the truth of what i.s declared by another, 
resting on his authority and veracity, with- 
out oilier eridenee. or on iirobable evidence 
of any kind ; assent of the mind to a state- 
ment or proposition of another, on the 
ground of the manifest trutJi of such state- 
ment or proposition: fli’in and earnest be- 
lief, on probable evidence of any kind. I 
have strong .faith or no faith in the testi- 
mony of a witness, or in what an historian 
narrates. 

A third mode of separating- yrtfrA and philosophy 
is that adopted by Sir William Hamilton, wlio lays 
down tliat faith has properly to do witli the incon- 
ceivable, while pliiiosophy ha,s concern only with tlie 
knowable and cogitable, . . . Faith may be defined 
as the mind in a state of conviction merely, wliile 
philosophy may be said to be the mind in a state of 
rea.soned conviction; ynfrA is the mind in a state of 
conviction regarding: supersensible things, no matter 
whether philosophical or not, and philosophy is tlie 
mind convinced one way or another, after a tliorough 
scrutiny into the profoundest principles concerned. 

JJr. Jl'allnce. 

2. The assent of the mind to what is given 
forth as a revelation of man’s relation to 
God and the infinite; a settled conviction 
in regard to religion: in this sense the word 
applies to all religions.— In Christian theol. 
the word implies (a) historical or specula- 
tive faith, or belief in the historic truthful- 
ness of the Scripture narrative, and the 
supernatural origin of its teaching. (6) Evan- 
gelical, justifying, or saving faith, is the 
assent of the mind to the truth of divine 
revelation, on the authority of God’s testi- 
mony, accompanied with a cordial assent 
of the will or approbation of tlie heart; an 
entire confidence or trust in God’s char- 
acter and declarations, and in the character 
and doctrines of Christ, with an unreserved 
surrender of the will to his guidance, and 
dependence on his merits for salvation. 

For we walk by faith, and not by sight, a Cor. v. y. 

The faith of the gospel is that emotion of the 
mind which is called ‘trust’ or ‘confidence’ exer-. 
cised toward the moral ciiaracter of God, and parti- 
cularly of the Saviour. Ihuight. 

3. That which is believed on any subject, 
whether in science, politics, or religion; a 
doctrine or system of doctrines believed; 
especially, a system of religious belief of 
any kind ; as, the Jewish or Mohammedan 
faith ; more especially, the Christian creed 
or belief. 

They heard only, that he who persecuted us in 
times past, now preacheth the fait/e which once 
he destroyed. Gal. i. 23. 

4. Faithfulness; fidelity; a strict adherence 
to duty and fulfilment of promises. 

Her failing, while berfaith to me remains, 

I would conceal. Milton. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simplefaitA than Norman blood. Teiwysoit. 

6. Word or honour pledged; iiromise given; 
fidelity; as, he violated his plighted /aft/t. 

For you alone 

. 1 broke inyylri'i'A with injured Palamon, Dry den. 

6. Credibility or truth. ‘ The faith of the 
foregoing nai-rative.’ Mitford. [Rare.]— It!- I 
good faith, in real honesty; with perfect .sin- 
cerity; as, he fulfilled his engagements in 
good faith. 

Faith, t (filth), v.t. To believe; to credit. 

If 1 would stand against thee, would the reposal 
Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee, 

Make thy words faith'd. Shah. 

Faith (fath), exclani. A colloquial e.xpression 
meaning by my faith; in truth; verily. 
Faith-breach (fath'brech), n. Breach of 
fidelity; disloyalty; perfidy. [Rare.] 

Mow minutely revolts upbraid hXsfaitk-breach. Shah. 
Faithful (fath'fnl), a. 1 . Firm in adherence 
to the truth and to the duties of religion. 

Be than faithful to death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life. Rev. ii. lo. 

2. Firmly adhering to duty; of true fidelity; 
loyal ; true and constant in affection or al- 
legiance to a person to whom one is bound; 
constant in the performance of duties or 
services: exact in attending to commands; 
as, a/aff/i/ftJ subject; a faith fid servant; a 
fatfhfid husband or wife. 

The seraph Ahdiei, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he. Milton. 

3. Observant of compacts, treaties, contracts, 
vows, or other engagements; true to one’s 
word; as, a government should he faithful 
to its treaties. Individuals to their word.— 

4. True; exact; in conformity to the letter 
and spirit; conformable to truth; conform- 
able to a proto type; as, a faithful execution 
of a will; a, faithful narrative; a faithful 
likeness.— 5. True; worthy of belief. 

This is ayhfttAH saying. eTiro. ii. ii. 


— The faithful, those who are true or adhere 
to a system of religious belief, as contrasted 
with the adlierents of another faith. 
Faithfully (fath'ful-li). adv. 1 . in a faithful 
manner ; as, the treaty or contract was. faith- 
fully executed. — 2. Sincerely; with strong 
assurance; earnestly; as, he faithfully pro- 
inised. 

Hast tljoii denied thy.self a Faulconbndge 

as I den}' the devilV Shak. 

If his occasion were not virtuous 
I should not urge it half sQfaitJtfidiy. Shak. 

8. Conformably to truth or fact; confomably 
to an example or prototype; as, the battle 
rvas faitJifidly described or represented. 

They suppo.‘>e the nature of tilings to be faithfully 
signified by their names. South. 

Faithfulness (fath'ful-nes), n. The quality 
or character of being faithful; fidelity; 
truth; loyalty; constancy; as, the faithful- 
ness of God, of a wife, of a subject, of a 
friend. 

Faithless (fatb'ies), a. l, Witliout belief in 
the revealed truths of religion; unbelieving. 
‘A faithless Jew.' Shdk. ‘0 faithless 
generation.’ Mat. xvii. 17.— 2. Not believ- 
ing; not giving credit to:— 3. Not adhering 
to allegiance, vows, or duty; disloyal; as, a 
faithless subject; a faithless servant; a 
faithless husband or wife. ‘0 faithless 
coward!’ Shale.— i. Not observant of pro- 
mises. — 5. Tending to disappoint or de- 
ceive; deceptive; delusive. ‘ Yonder /aftt- 
less phantom.’ Goldsmith. 

Faithlessly (fath'les-Ii), adv. In a faithless 
manner. 

Faithlessness (fathles-nes), n. State of be- 
ing faithless; as, (a) unbelief as to revealed 
religion : (6) perfidy; treachery; disloyalty, 
as in subjects ; ( 0 ) violation of promises or 
coveiraiits; inconstancy, as of husband or 
wife. 

Paithworthiness (fath'wer-iHi-nes), n. 
Trustworthiness, Quart. Rev. 
Faithworthy (fatli'wfer-sni), a. Worthy of 
faith or belief; trustworthy. 

Faitourt (fa'tOr), n. CHorm-fidtour, afactor, 
a slothful person, an ill-doer; Fr. faiteur, 
from 1. factor, a doer, irom facio, to do.} 
An evil-doer; a scoundrel; a mean follow; 
a vagabond. ‘This false /« if otw.’ Spenser. 
Faix (ffiks). An exclamation equivalent to 
‘faith,’ ‘in faith.’ 

Fake (fak), n. [A. Sax. fcec, a space or inter- 
val.] Faut. one of the circles or windings 
of a cable or hawser as it lies in a coil; a 
single turn or coil. 

Fake (fak), v.t. 1 . To make; to do anything. , 
2. To cheat or deceive.— S. To steal or filch; 
to pick, as a pocket, [In all meanings slang.] 
Fakir, Fakeer (fa-kCr'), n. [Ai-., a poor 
man, one qf an order of mendicants, equiva- 
lent to the Per. Dervish or Sof.] An oriental 
ascetic or begging monk. The faldrs are met 
with chiefly in India and the neighbour- 
ing countries; they are filthy in their habits, 
and inflict upon themselves the severest 
tortures and mortifications. 

Faloade (fal-kiid'), u. [I'Y., from t. .falx, 
faleis, a sickle or scythe.] In the mcmege, 
the action of a horse when he throws him- 
self on his haunches two or three times, as 
in a very quick curvet. 

Falcate, Falcated, (fal'kat, fal'kfit-ed), a. 
[L. fiilcatus, from falx, a sickle, scythe, or 
reaping-hook.] Hooked; bent like: a sickle 
or scythe; an epithet applied to the moon 
when in her first and fourth quarters, and 
also to parts of plants, as the leaves. 

Falcate (fal'kat), n. A figure resembling 
a sickle formed by two curves bending the 
same way and meeting in a point at the 
apex, the base terminating in a stx'aight 
margin. 

Falcation (fal-lnVsbon), n. Crookedness; a 
bending or bend in the form of a sickle. 

The Iocu.sts have antenms, or long horns before, 
with a long/flteftoi'! or forcipated tail behind. 

Sir T. Jinmme. 

Falcatort (fal'kat-er), n. One who cuts 
with a hook or bill. Blount. 

Falchion (fal'shon), n. [It. fnlcioac, a 
scimitar, from faloe, a hook; L.L. falcio. 
from It. falx, faleis, a scythe.] A broad 
short sword, with a slightly curved point, 
much used in the middle ages. 

I’ve seen the day with my good bitin.gfalcliion 
I would have made them .skip: I am old now. Shah. 

Falciform (fal'si-form), a. [L. .falx, a : 
reaping-hook, and /mna, form.] In tlie 
shape of a sickle ; resembling a reaping- 
hook. 

Falco (fal'ko). 71. A Linnsean genus of diurnal 
birds of prey, now restricted so as to inclnde 
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only the perogriues, liuuiers, jerfahionK, hob- 
bies, and merlins. Seel'ALeos, FA,i,oosir>A 3 . 
Falcon (fa'kn), n. [0.lh\ faknn; Fv. fuvcmi; 
It. ffilaone; L. J'aleo. Probably from falx, 
a reaping-liook, from the curved claws and 
beak. The w'ord has also passeii into the 
Tent, languages. Comp. 0.(1. fuleho, O. 
fall", falko, Icel. falJH, falcon.] 1. In zool. 
a member of the Faleoaiiue, a sub-family 



Peregrine Falcon {Falco jfere^rinns). 


of the Faleonid.'c (which see), characterized 
by a short beak, curved from the base, by 
having on the margin one or two krong inden- 
tations on each side, and very long wings, of 
which the second pen-feather is the largest. 
The species most commonly used in falconry 
are the gyrfalon or jerfaloon {FaUo (jyr- 
falco) and the peregrine falcon (F. perefiri- 
mts). The former is regarded as the boldest 
and most beautiful of its family, and next to 
the eagle the most formidable, active, and 
intrepid of birds. It is therefore held In the 
highest esteem for falconry, and was formerly 
imported from Iceland and Norway. The 
peregrine f alcoir being much more easily pro- 
cured was much more commonly the object 
of the falconer’s care. It builds on high 
rocks ou the coast, and is more numerous 
in Scotland than England. The geo.graphi- 
cal distribution of the falcons is very wide, 
extending from the equator to the poles, 
and many species have been described. 
The term falcon is by sportsmen restricted 
to the female, the male, which is smaller 
and less courageous, being called tcrsal, 
tiercel, or tercelet.—% A sort of cannon used 
in former times, having a diameter at the 
bore of inches, and carrying shot of 
2A- to 4 lbs. 

Falconer (fft'kn-er), «. [SeePAicoN.] A per- 
son who breeds and trains hawks for taking 
wild fowls; one wlio follows the sport of 
fowlin.g -with hawks. 

Falconet (faldcon-et), n, [O.Fr. falconette, 
dim. of falcon, a piece of ordnance.] An 
ancient small camion or piece of ordnance, 
whose diameter at the bore was 4i inches, 
and ■which carried shot of IJ to 2 lbs. 
Falcon-gentil, Falcon-gentle (fa'kn-jen'- 
til, fjdkn-jen'tl), n. The female and young 
of the goshawk (Astiir palitmharius). 
Falconxdss (fal-kon'i-de), n.p)l. A family of 
raptorial birds or birds of prey, in which 
the destructive powers are most perfectly 
developed. The true falcons are inferior 
in size to the eagles and vultures, but 
they are of all birds the most symmetri- 
cal in their form, and the most daring in 
the capture of their prey, being also en- 
dowed ■with Wonderful strength and powers 
of flight. They are distinguished by a pro- 
jection over the eyebrovvs, which gives 
their eyes the appearance of being deeply 
seated in their orbits. The beak is hooked and 
generally curved from its origin; there are 
three toes before and one behind, the claws 
are pointed and sharp, movable, retractile, 

: and much hooked. The family includes the 
. different species of eagles, the hawks and fal- 
cons properly so called, comprising the sub- 
families Polyborinse (caracaras), Bnteoninai 
(buzzards), AquiliniB (ea,gles), Falcouime (fal- 
cons), Milvinm (kites), Accipitrinai (hawks), 
and Oircinm (harriers). 

Falconinse (fal-ko-ui'ne), n. pi. A sub-fa- 
mily of the Faloonida), comprising the fal- 
cons. See FAIOON, FAMONIDiE. 

Falconine (fa'lcon-in), a. Of or pertaining 
to the sub-family Falooninss. 

Falconry (fa'kn-ri), n. 1 . The art of train- 
ing falcons to attack wild fowl or game.— 


cli, o/iain; Ch, Sc. loc/i; g, go', j,; job; 
YOt. II. 
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, 2. The .'iport of pursuing wiW fouls or game 
I Ity tueauB of falcons or hawks. 

I Falcula (fal'ku-Ia), M. { L 'J in roof, a com- 
I pre.s.setl, elongated, curved, and Bliarp- 
i pointed claw. 

I Falculate (fal'kfi-iat), n. [L. falmla, tiiin. 
of /ate, a sickle.] inzijol. eoinprcased, elon- 
gated, curved, and shaip-pointcd; applied 
to a claw. 

Faldage (fiild'iij), n, [L.L. faldaffknn, from 
(i.E. and A. Sax, fald, a fold. See F(»r,D.] 
In En, gland, a privilege which aneioiitly 
several lords reserved to themselves of .set- 
ting up folds for sheep in any fleld.'i within 
their nmnors, the better to manure them.— 
Spelmau. 

Falderau (fal'de-ral), «. fFormed from tlie 
unmeaning repetitions in some old songs.] 
A gewgaw; an idle fancy; a conceit. 

<-iin ye clinna tie iiim till a job that he canna 
quat o’, lie'll flee frae till anitjier a’ the 

days o’ liis life. 

Faldfee (faliFfe), n. A feu tir uompusition 
paid anciently liy tenants for the iwivilcge 
of faldage. 

Faldingt (fald'ing), n. A bind of coarse 
cloth. 

All III a ijov/n of faldiitst fhe l:.nee. Chaucer. 

Faldistoryt (fal'dis-to-ri). n. fl.L. faldk- 
torium, from O.H.O. fulduturjl, froiu fal- 
den, faltiin, to hdil np, !ind ji’ifKo/:, stool,] 
The throne or .seat of a bishop. 

Faldstool (fidd'.stfd), n. [Fald. or fold, and 
stool] 1. A fohlin,g stool similar to a camji- 
stool; especially, a kindof stool idaced at tiio 
south side of the altar, at which the kings of 
England kneel at their coronation; a folding 
stool, provided with a cushion, like a camp- 
stool, for a person to kneel on during the 
performance of certain acts of devotion. A 
stool of this kind was formerly placed within 
the altai’-railiiig for the use of a bishop when 
not otliciating in his own cathedral.— 2. A 
small desk at wliich in cathedrals, churelie.s, 



Faldstool. 


&c., the litany is enjoined to be sung or 
said. It is sometimes called a Litany-stool, 
Fald'WOrtlit (f. 2 M'werth), n. In old laio, a 
person of such age as that he may be reck- 
oned a member of a decennary, and so be- 
come subject to the rule or law of frank- 
pledge. See Fbafk-pledge. 

Falernian (fa-lCrini-an), a. Pertaining to 
Mount j'afeMiKsinCampania.iuItaly, noted 
for the ancient wine made from its .grapes. 
Falernian (fa-ler'ni-au), w. The ancient 
wine made fi'om grapes from Mount Faler- 
nus. 

Fall (fal), u.i pret. fell; pp. fallen; ppr. fall- 
ing. [A. iSax. feallen, (I. fallen, 1). vallen, 
Dan. f aide, to fall. Cog, with Lpello, to drive 
(whence expel, ifcc.).] 1. To descend from a 
higher to a lower position, either suddenly or 
gradually: to descend by the power of grav- 
ity; to drop down; to sink; to ebb; as, rain 
fails from the clouds; a man falls from his 
horse; ripe fruits. Vtf from trees; an ox falls 
into a pit; the niercury in a tlieniumieter 
rises and falls with the increase and di- 
minution of heat. In tliis use of the word 
‘fall’ it is common, and indeed almost the 
invariable practice, to speak of the thermo- 
meter or barometer as falling, although the 
mercury' or other fluid: in the instrument Is 
the real subject of the change. 

The waves of marble that heave ancl/tZ/ in a thou- 
sand colours along the Soar. Jii/s&iii. 

Many a weary year had passed since the burning of 

Grantl-Pre, , , , . , , , 

Wiien on falling tide the freighted vessels de- 
parted. , . Langfillmo. 

2. To drop from an erect posture. 


Ijill at his feet to wor!i}ii!i him.. Rev. .'-i.':. !o, 

a. To empty; to disPinbu.gne; to ifinv ur 
di-:fh,‘m/i' itself into ri ]jomi, lake, nr Hca, 
as it river; as, the Jihoise fatfi iidi the 
.iiediii.-n'a!!'M!i; lit;: >1 i,-M;.;.'ipiii.r/.;('V into the 

(itdf of .Mexiru.- — f. To liepart from the faith 
or from rectitude; to iipiwtattee; a.-, Adaiii 
fell ity eating the forbidden fruit. 

_! .ul-our to riitur imo tirit re-,'., !e‘.t i»y lii.in /r.'.’ 
.iftcr the e-v.im;.!!; i,f !iiib,;ltef. Hcb, iv. It. 
r>. 'I'o die. particuliirly by viokl.Ticc, 

■Ve ',h Ii; ch 1 ■; your cnetuii,;.-,, and tiii.y ‘.h.ulJaJl 
hvfr.rt- y,.ii 1 .v the •.,v.or,I. Lav. -v-.i. ;. 

J'l liiouhiuid nt tliy Es, rsci. 7. 

ti To (.'onii' to an end siiddnnly; to vamfh; 
to perish; to Im ovcitlu-own or ‘'ruined. 

1 1 Vi! veil iimi carlli v. iii vdmesi. 

Ii fteiiu,* n’.Li.-it /r.o, Ehiif. ivc itre iiuiocent. .■Afa’rrw. 

L To be degriiiled; to sink ititiitlisreiiuie or 
disgrace; to be piungeil inlo iiiiseiy; to de- 
cline in jiower. weaith, or .glory. ‘A poor 
weak vvoiiiitn/dWc/i from favour.’ 

This IjOdk must stand ur,/;r// with tliec, Zem’. 
Thu greatiics!, of tiiose Irihli lords suddelslv f’ll 
and vaiiihiicd. S/r Davu’s. 

S. To jiass into a new .state, espcdally vath 
sut;ii,lemica.s or through inadvertence or Ig- 
nonince; as, to /aft asleep; to/«/te!ah»; to 
fall distracted; to fall sick; to fall in love; 
to fall into diftii;nltie.s; to fall under cen- 
sure or iinimtntion; to./Vdf into error or nh. 
surdity ; to fall into a snare. ‘ Will fail to 
carelc,ss ruin.’ Shak. 

My way of life 

li/ail'n into the senr, tlie ycflov/ leaf. Skak, 

It happeiied this l.•velliIlg that fell into 11 pleas- 
ing wnili. , .■ladissoi. 

The ini.’it multitude . . .fill n Insting, Nuni, -mI. 4. 

9. To ilecrcase; to be diminished in weight, 
size, value, or intfiiisity; as, the piicc of 
.goods falls with plenty and rises with scar- 
city; the winil/rt& ‘ A good leg will./h'H.’ 
Shali, 

At len:gth her iury fell. Ih-jiilm, 

10. Not to reach a certain amount. 

The .greatness of finances! and revenue both / jAT 
under computation, Jiaam. 

'll. To assumtj an exprc.Bsion of dejection, 
discontent, anger, sorrow, or shanm: miplicd 
to the coiinteiianue or look; as, his face/cK. 

I have observed of late thy looks a.re/alle>i. 

Atliiison, 

12. To happen; to befall; to take place. 

I knovr not what may fails I like it not. Ukak. 

The vernal equino:!, which nt tlie Niceiie council 
fell on the sist of .March, falls iioiv about ten days 
sooner. llolrkr. 

13. To pass or be transferred by chance, lot, 
distribution, inheritance, or otiierwise, as 
posae.Hsion or property : as, the eistate or 
the province .fcK to Ids brother.— 14. T’o be- 
lou.g or appertain to; to liave to be reck- 
oned to. 

If to her share some female error-s/r/f. 

Look in her fee e, and you'll foifjec tliein all. Pcfe, 

15. To be dropped or uttered carelessly; itt,. 
.an unguarded expression fell from his lip-,; 
not a woril./«H from him on the subp-i t. ~ 
10. To sink into we.akness; to Isiiigiii'-h; to 
become feelde or faint; .as, oar hopes and 
fe.ars rise and fall witli good or ill -siieci- s, - 
17. To he brought forth; to issue into life: 
said of the j’oung of certain auiinais.— lb. To 
issue; to terminate. 

•Sit still, niy daughter, till thou know how tiio in. li- 
ter will/rA'. Ruth iii. itf. 

—To fall aboard o/(n(«<f.), to strike against 
another ship. — To fall arnmig, to come 
among or into the society of, accidentally 
and unexpectedly; as, ho fell among thieves. 
—To fall astcrn{na,ut.), to move or !:ie driven 
backward, or to remain behind: said of a 
ship.— 2V>/aW ai(!« )/,(«) to lose flesh; to be- 
come lean or emaciated; to pine. . 

On a Lent diet people commonly/r// asory. 

rlrirncMftat 

(6) To renounce or desert .allegiance, faitli, 
or duty; to revolt or rebel; to apostatize. 
Canidius and the rest 
That yiff nvi'iir have entertaiiuneat, but 
No honourable trust, S.’sn/s. 

These . . . for a while believe, and in time of 
temptation/tA’ urmoi. Lu. viii. i.ij. 

(o) To decline gradually; to languish or be- 
come faint; to fade; to perish. 

One coknir fulls tmay by just degrees, and an- 
other rises insensi'Dly. Aiidmnt. 

How can the .soul ... Jail away into nothing? 

.‘Iddisosi. 

—To fall Mek, (a) to recede; to give way; 
to go from better to worse; to retrograde, 
(6) To fail of performing a promise or pur- 
pose; not to Mlil.— To fall back upon, to 


fi Fr ton; . ng. sMijy; sh, thm; th, f/dn; w, wig; wh, i»Mg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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FALLING-STAR 


liavc recourBe to some snpiiort or expedient, 
ceitin'iill V one iin'mei'ly tried,-— To Aoiun, 

(a) to prostrate one’s self in worship or sup- 
plication. 

All kinirs ^mi/allcisTuit before him. Ps. l.xxii. ii. 
(h) To hink; ii> utnno to the ground. 

Hamt fell the beauteous youth. Dryden. 

(eh Nawt to sail or pass toww-d the month 
of a river or other outlet. — I o fall foul of, 
to attack; to malce an assault upon.—ro/afi 
frmi, (a) to retiede from; to depart; not to 
adhere to; as, to fall f rom, an agreement or 
engagpiuent. (h) To depart from allegiance 
or duty; to revolt,— 2'o fall home, in ship- 
carp. to curve inwards: applied to the tim- 
bers or upper parts of the sides of a ship.-— 
To fall in, {a) To come in; to join; to enter; 
to take one’.s place in an organized body of 
men, as soldiers; as, to fall in on the right. 
(/;) To come to an end; to terminate; to 
lapse; an iimiuity/aiia in when the annuit- 
ant dies.— 2'o fall in with, («) to meet, as 
a ship ; also, to discover or come near, a.s 
land. (?;) To concur with; to agree with; to 
comply with; to yield to; as, the measure 
falls in with popular op'imon.~To fall off, 
(tt) to withdraw; to separate; to he broken 
or detached: to apostatize; to withdraw 
from the faith or from allegiance or duty; 
as, friends /aif 0 / hi adversity. 

Those captive tribesyS// 

From God to worship calves. Miltem. 

(6) Toperisli; to die away; to become disused; 
as, the custom fell off. (a) To drop; as, fruits 
falloff whenripe. (d)Toheoomedepreciated; 
to depart fro in fonner excellence; to become 
less valuable or interesting; to become less; 
to decline; to decrease; as, the magazine or 
the review /«ifs off; it has fallen off; the oii'- 
culation of the paper is falling off. (e) Naut. . 
to deviate or depart from the coui'se di- 
rected, or to which the head of the ship was 
before directed; to fall to lee ward.— To /aiZ 
m, (a) to begin suddenly and eagerly. 

Pall on, and try the appetite to eat. Dyyden, 

(6) To begin an attack; to assault; to assail. 
o?j, yir/i oa, and hear him not. Dryden. 

(a) To come upon, usually with some degree 
of anddenness and unexpectedness; to drop 
on; to descend on. 

Fear and dread shall yir// d« them. Ex. xv. 16. 

My blood an even tenor kept. 

Till o« mine ear this message yitiKr, 

That in Vienna’s fatal walls 
God’s finger touch’d him, and he slept. Tennyson, 

(d) To light on; to come upon. 

The Romansy^// on this model by chance. Swifi. 
-r-To fall out, (a) to quarrel; to begin to con- 
tend, 

A soul exasperated in lWs, falls aiil 

With every thing, its friend, itself. Addison. 

(b) To happen; to befall; to chance; to turn 
out; to prove. 

There fell out a bloody quarrel betwi.xt the frogs 
and the mice. L’ Estrange, 

—To fall over, (a) to revolt; to desert from 
one side to another. 

And dost thou now fall over to my foes? Slmk. 

(It) To fall beyond, (c) To become over- 
turned.— 2'o/ffZZ short, to be deficient; as, 
tlie corn/nZZ.s short; we all .fall short in duty. 
—To fall to, (ft) to begin hastily and eagerly. 
Pall to, with eager Joy, on homely food. Dryden. 

(b) To apply one’s self to; to begin with 
haste, ardour, or vehemence; to rush or 
hurry to ; as, he will never after fall to 
labour; they /eZZ Jo blows. 

They fell to raising money, under pretence of the 
relief of Ireland. Clarendon. 

—To fall wider, to eome under or within 
the limits of; to be subjected to; to be- 
come the subject of; to come within; to 
be ranged or reckoned under; as, they fell 
under the jurisdiction of the emperor ; this 
point did not fall under the cognizance or 
deliberations of the court; these things do 
not/«ZZ under human sight or observation; 
these substances /niZ under a different class 
or order.— To fall upon, (a) to attack. See 
To fall on, (fi) To attempt; to make trial 
of; to liave recourse to. 

I do not intend to/all tif on nice disquisition.?. 

Holder. ■ 

Everyway is fallen upon to degrade and humble 
thein.: , Brougham, 

(c) To rush against. [Fall primarily denotes 
descending, motion, either in a perpendicu- 
lar or inclined direction, and in most of its 
^ applications implies, literally or figuratively, 

, velocity, haste, suddenness, or violence. Its 
use is so various, and so much diversified by 


modifying words, that it is not easy to enu- 
merate its senses in all its applications.] 
P all ffal). v.t. l.t To let fall; to drop. ‘And 
/ffZZ thy edgeless sword.' S^halc. 

For every tear he falls, a Trojan bleeds. Shah. 

2. To sink; to depress; as, to raise or fall 
the voice. Bacon. — 3. To diminish; to lessen 
or lower; as, to fall the price of commodi- 
ties, [Kare.]— 4. To bring forth; as, to fall 
lambs. [Kare.] 

He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes, 

Who then conceivinjg* did in eaning time 
Fall parti-coloured lambs. Shak, 

5 . To fell; to cut down; as, to fall a tree. 
[United States.] 

Fall (fftl), n. 1. The act of dropping or de- 
scending from a higher to a lower place by 
gravity; descent; as, a fall from a horse or 
from the yard of a ship. —2. The act of 
dropping or tumbling from an erect posture; 
as, he was walking on ice and iiad a fall. — 

8. Death; destruction; overthrow. 

Our fathers were given to the sword and . . . had 
agreatyirg before our enemies. Judith viii. 9. 

They conspire tby fall. Denham. 

4. Downfall; degradation; loss of greatness 
or office; declension of greatness, power, or 
dominion; ruin. ‘The decline and fall of 
the Roman empire.’ Oibbon. 

Behold thee glorious only in thy fall. Pope. 

6. Diminution ; decrease of price or value ; 
depreciation; as, the fall of prices; the fall 
of rents; the /aZZ of interest.— 6. A sinking 
of tone; cadence; as, the fall of the voice at 
the close of a sentence. 

That strain again; it had a dying fall. Shah. 

1. Descent of water; a cascade; a cataract; 
a rush of water down a steep place; usually 
in the pluraL but sometimes in the singular; 
as, the falls of Niagara or the Mohawk; the 
fall of the Rhine at Schaffhausen.— 8. The 
outlet or disclwge of a river or current of 
water into the ocean, or into a lake or pond; 
as, the /aZZ of the Po into the Gulf of Venice. 

9. Extent of descent ; the distance through 
which anything falls or may fall; amount 
of slope; declivity; as, the water of a stream 
has a/aZZ of 5 ft 

All sewers should have a greater than at 
present. . Pop^ Ency. 

10 . The fall of the leaf; the season when 
leaves fall from trees; autumn. 

What crowds of patients the town-doctor kills. 

Or how lastft/l be raised the weekly bills. Dryden. 

11. That wMch falls ; a falling ; as, a fall of 
rain or snow.— 12. Tlie act of felling or cut- 
ting down ; as, the/«ZZ of timber. [United 
States.]— 18. Lapse or declension from in- 
nocence or goodness; especially, the act of 
our first parents in eating the forbidden fruit; 
also, the apostasy of the rebellious angels. — 
14, Naut. the part of a tackle to which the 
power is applied in hoisting.— 15. A veil. — 

16. A part of dress anciently worn about the 
neck as ruffs were. They were of the same 
character as hands, but larger: written also 
FaUitig-band. 

There she sat with her poking-stick stiffening afall. 
Old play, 1605. 

Under that fayre ruffe so sprucely set 
Appeatesafall, a.failing-Aand forsooth. Marsion, 

17. t Lot; fortune; condition. 

Must not the.world wend in his comraun course 
From good to badd, and from badde to worse ; 
From worse unto that is worst of all. 

And then retume to his former fall. Spenser. 

—To try a fall, to try a bout at wrestling. 

I am given to understand that your younger 
brother, Orlando, hath a disposition to come in dis- 
guised against me to try a fall. Shah. 

Fall (fill), n. [O.Sw. fale, a pole or perch.] 
In Scotland, a measnre of length equal to 
6 ells of 37 ‘0598 inches each; also, a super- 
ficial measure equal to 36 sq. ells. lu Scots 
land measure, 40 falls make a rood, and 4 
roods an acre. 

Fallacion.t(fal-la'shon),Ji. Afallacy. Asc/tam. 
FaUacious (fal-la'shus), a. [Pr. fallacieux; 
li.fallax, from/aZZo, to deceive. See Fail.] 
Pertaining to or embodying a fallacy; pro- 
dttoing error or mistake; tending to mislead; 
as, a /aZZaeioiss argument or proposition; a 
failaetous appearance. ‘ The fallacious idea 
of liberty.’ Burlce. 

The Jews assented to things neither evident nor 
certain, nor yet so much as probable, but actually 
false andAiga«i3«f, South. 

Sm Deceptive, deceiving, misleading, so- 
phistical, deceptions, delusive, elusory, false, 
illusive, deceitful. 

Fallaciously (fal-la'shus-li), adv. In a fal- 
lacious manner ; deceitfully ; sophistically ; 
with purpose or in. a manner to deceive. 


We have seen how fallaciously the author has 
.stated the cause. Addison. 

FaUaclousness (fal-la'shus-nes), n. State 
of being fallacious; tendency to deceive or 
mislead; inconclusiveness; as, the falla- 
ciousness of an argument or of appearances. 
Fallacy (falTa-si), n. [L. fallaeia, deceit, 
tvom fallax, deceitful. See Fallaciotis.] 
1. Deceptive or false appearance; deceitful- 
iiess; that which misleads the eye or the 
mind; deception; mistake. ‘I’ll entertain 
the favoured /aZZrtcy.’ Shale. —2. In logic, 
any unsound mode of arguing ivhicli_ ap- 
pears to carry conviction, and to be decisive 
of the question in hand, when in fairness it 
is not; an argument or proposition, appa- 
rently sound, though really fallacious; a fal- 
lacious statement or dogma, of which the 
eiTor is not obvious, and which is therefore 
calculated to deceive or mislead. 

His principal and most general is his mak- 
ing essence and person to .signify the same. 

Waferland. 

■Cogito, ergo sum.’ Few philosophical aphorisms 
have been more frequently repeated, few more con- 
tested than this, and few assuredly have been so 
little understood by those who h.ave held up its sup- 
posed to the greatest ridicule, f. D. Morell. 

— Fallacy, Sophistry. Fallacy, the quality 
of deceiving; something that deceives; an 
argument that deceives or misleads one, 
not necessarily purposely. Sojihistry, in- 
tendedly false reasoning: arguments, so 
subtle as not to be easily detected and con- 
troverted, advanced purposely to mislead. 
Winning by conquest what the first man lost, 
ByJaEacy surprised. Miiion, 

The juggle of sophistry consists for the most part 
in using a word In one sense in all the premises, and 
in another sense in the conclusion, Coleridge. 

Fal-lals (fal'lalz), n. pi. Foolish ornaments 
in dress. 

Passed in review all her gowns, fichus, tags, bob- 
bins. laces, silk-stockings, an& fal-lals. Thackeray. 

Fallax t (fal'laks), n. Fallacy; cavillation. 

To utter the m.atter plainly withoutA®''‘‘‘i vor cavil- 
lation. Cranmer. 

Fall-board (fal'bord), n. The wooden drop- 
shutter of a window, which moves back- 
wards and foi'wards on binges. 

Fallen. ( fal'en ), pp. or a. Dropped ; de- 
scended; degraded; decreased; ruined. 
Fallencyt (falTen-si), «, Mistake ; error. 

‘Twofallencies.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Faller (fal'er), n. One that falls. 

Fallibility (ral-i-bil'i-ti), n. [.See FALLlBiE.j 
The state of being fallilile; liableness to 
deceive or to be deceived ; as, the falUbU- 
ity of an argument, of reasoning, or of a 
person. 

There is a great deal oifaiUbility in the testimony 
of men. U'atts. 

Fallible (fal'i-hl). a. [L.L. .falUbiUs. frum 
It. f alio, to deceive ;rr./«'ZZZihZe; lt..fallihile.l 
Liable to fail or mistake; lialile to deetfive 
or to be deceived; as, all men are fallible; 
our judgments are /aZZtZAc. 

Do not falsify yoiir resolution with hopes that are 
falHMe. Shale. 

Fallibly (fal'i-bli), adv. In a fallible man- 
ner. 

Falling (fgTing), n. That which falls or 
drops; tliat which sinks; an Inileutation; a 
hollow; as, risings and .fallings in the 
ground. 

'Tis the be.ggar’s gain 

T 0 glean tbefallings of the loaded wain. Dryden, 
-Falling-in, an indentation or hollow: op- 
posed to rising or prominence.. 

Prominences and of the fe.htures. 

Addison. 

Failing-band f (fghing-band), n. See Faij., 

11. 16 . 

Falling-monld (fiil'ing-mold), n. In hand- 
railing, the two moulds which are aiqilital, 
the one to the convex, and the other to the 
concave vertical side of the rail-piece, in 
order to foim its hack and under suitaee and 
finish the squaring, 

Falling-siclmess (fal'ing-Bik-ne.s), n. Tlie 
epilepsy; a disease in whielt the patient 
suddenly loses his senses and falls. 
Falling-sluice (fal'ing'-slus), n. A kind of 
flood-gate for mill-dams, rivers, canals. &c,, 
which is self-acting, or so contrived as to full 
down of itself in the event of a flood, whereby 
the water-way is enlarged. 

Falling-star (tal'ing-atllr), n. l. A name 
applied to a well-known chess of meteors 
which appear as luminous points shoot- 
ing or darting through larger or smaller 
ares of the sky, and followed' by long trains 
of light. They are observable in the night- 
sky thronghout the year, and are believed; 
to consist of small cosmical liodies which: 
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enter our atmosphere under the influence 
of the earth’s attraction, and ignite and are 
vapourized in consequence of the friction 
resulting from the immense velocity with 
which they move. Kings or streams of these 
bodies are supposed to revolve round the 
sun, and to intersect the earth’s orbit in two 
points, thus bringing great numbers of them 
within the sphere of the earth’s attraction, 
and giving rise to the meteoric show'ers 
which occur at two periods of the year, about 
the 10th August and 13th November, tlie 
displays on the latter date being especially 
brilliant every 33 years. On these occasions 
multitudes of falling stars are seen radiat- 
ing from one point and traversing the 
heavens in all directions. Called also Shoot- 
ing-star. See Mexeoh.— 2. In hot. the popu- 
lar name of the common nostoc from its 
sudden appearance on gravel wallis after 
rain. 

railing-stone (fal'ing-stOn), n. A stone 
falling from the atmosphere ; a meteorite ; 
an aerolite. 

Fallopian (fal-ld'pi-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Fallopius, a famous Italian anatomist 
of the letli century.— FaZfqpMji, tubes, the 
name given to two canals or tubes, popu- 
larly but incorrectly said to have been dis- 
covered by Fallopius. They arise at each 
side of the fundus of the uterus, and pass 
towards the ovarium. 

Fallow (f alTo), a. [A. Sax. fmlo, feulwe, pale 
red or pale yellow; Q.'Ei. falau., falewe, &c.— 
‘His hue we and pale.’ Chcmaer. Comp. 
(>. fahl, fttlb; L.G-. and D. vrial, fallow; 
also Fr. fauve. It. falbo, which are borrowed 
from the Teutonic ; cog. L. pallidus, pale. 
The application of the epithet to land is 
probably due to the colour of ploughed land.] 

1. Pale red or pale yellow; as, a fallow 
deer. — 2. Left to rest after tillage; untilled; 
uncultivated; neglected. 

Break up yayMfalloio ground. Jer. iv. 3. 

Her predecessors . . . did but sometimes cast up 
the ground; and so leaving \tf allow, it became quickly 
overgrown with weeds. Howell, 

S. Unoccupied; neglected; txniised. 

Let the cause \\e fallow. Httdibras. 

A thousand hearts X\& fallow in these halls. 

Ten 7 iyson. 

Fallow (faTlo), n. 1. Land that has lain a 
year or more untilled or unseeded ; land 
ploughed without being sowed. — 2. The 
ploughing or tilling of land, without sowing 
it, for a season; as, mminer falloiu, pro- 
perly conducted, has ever been found a 
sure method of destroying weeds. 

By a complete summer fallow^ land is rendered 
tender and mellow. Sir y. Sindair, 

— A green fallow, in England, fallow where 
land is rendered mellow and clean from 
weeds by means of some green crop, as 
turnips, potatoes, &c. 

Fallow (falTd), V. t. To plough, harrow, and 
break land without seeding it, for the pur- 
pose of destroying weeds and insects and 
rendering it mellow; as, it is found to be 
for the interest of the farmer to fallow cold, 
strong, clayey land. 

Fallow t (fal'lo), v.i. To fade; to become 
yellow. 

Failow-cliat (fal'lo-chat), n. See Fallow- 
BINOH. 

Fallow-crop (fal'lO-krop), n. The crop 
taken, from a green fallow. 

Fallow-deer (fal'16-der), n. [So named from 
its fallow or pale-yellow colour. See Fallow. ] 
An animal of the deer land, the Cervus daina. 



Fallow-deer [Cenitis dmna). 


It is smaller than the stag, of a brownish hay 
colour, whitish beneath, on the insides of 
the limbs, and beneath the tail. The horns, 
which are peculiar to the male, are very 
different from those of the stag; they are 
not properly branched, but are broader to- 
waa'ds the upper part, and divided into pro- 
cesses down the outside. A simple snag 
rises from the base of each, and a similar 
one at some distance from the first. In 


En,ghmd there are two kinds of fallow-deer, 
the dappled variety, probably from the 
soutli of Europe or Western Africa, and a 
deep lirown variety brought toy James 1. 
from Norway. 

Fallow-finch (fal'lo-flnsh), n. A small in- 
sessorial denti- 
rostral bird, the 
Saxieola oena-n- 
the or wheat-ear. 

Sometimes also 
called the Fal- 
low-chat. It is 
one of the earli- 
est among those 
birds which seek 
to pass the season 
of reproduction 
far to the north of their winter quarters, 
reaching Scotland in Alarch. In summer it 
is found all over Britain. The male sings 
prettily, though not loudly. It feeds for 
the most p;u’t on worms and insects. The 
length of the adult bird is G|- inches. 

Fallowist (fal'lo-ist), n. One who favoiu's 
the practice of fallowing land. [Hare.] 
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On this subject a controversy has arisen between 
two sects, the yai/oTuisis and the anti^fallowists. 

Sz'r y. Sincinir. 

Fallowness (fal'lo-nes), n. A fallow state; 
barrenness; exemption from bearing fruit. 
Donne. [Bare.] 

Falltrank, Faltraok (faTtrangk), n. [G. 
fall, a fall, and trank, a drink; lit. a drink 
against falls.] In med. a medicine com- 
posed of a mixture of several aromatic 
and slightly astringent plants, which grow 
chiefly in the Swiss Alps, used in cases of 
w'ounds and bodily accidents. 

Falsaryt (fals'a-ri), n. [See False.] A 
falsifier of evidence. 


Alike you calumniate, when you make Mr, Mason 

3 . falsary, as though he had cited some unauthentic 

records. Sheldon. 

False (fftls),a. {L-fedsus, false, tram f alio, fal- 
su7ii,to deceive. ] 1. Not true ; not conformable 
to fact; expressing what is contrary to that 
which exists, is done, said, or thought; as, 
a false report communicates what is not 
done or said; a false accusation imputes to 
a person what he has not clone or said; a 
false witness testifies what is not true; a 
false opinion is one not according to truth 
or fact. The word is applicable to any sub- 
ject, physical or moral. ‘False as dicers’ 
oaths.’ Shak.—2. Not well founded; as, a 
.false claim. — 3. Subsidiary or secondary to 
something else ; as, .a .false bottom. — 

4. Counterfeit; forged; not genuine; not ac- 
cording to the lawful standard; hypocritical ; 
feigned ; as, false coin ; a false weight or 
measure; a/afee bill or note; /aise tears; 
false modesty ; the man appeared in false 
colours.— 6. Not solid or sound ; deceiving 
expectations; as, a /aZsc foundation. ‘False. 
and slippery ground.' Dryden.—6. Not in 
accordance with the rules laid down for 
guidance in any art or science; not agreeable 
to rule or propriety; as, /alse construction 
in language; /aise heraldry. — 7. Not honest 
or just; not fair; not faithful or loyal; 
treacherous; perfidious; deceitful; unfaith- 
ful; inconstant; as, false play; a false heart; 
a false lover; /alse to promises and vows; 
the husband and wife proved false to each 
other*. 

To thine own self be true. 

Arid it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou canst not .then to any man. Shak. 

8. In musie, not in tune; inaccurate in 
pitch. —False attie, an architectural finish, 
bearing some resemblance to the Attic 
order, but without pilasters, casement, or 
balustrade, used to crown a building and 
to bear a bas-relief or inscription.— False 
cadence, in musie. Same as Deceptive Ca- 
dence. See under Deceptive.— False cZaijn , 
by the forest laws, a claim by which a 
man claims moi*e than his due, and is 
amerced and punished for so doing.— False 
conception, conception in which, instead of 
a well-organized embryo, a misshapen fleshy 
mass is formed.— False core, in founding, a 
part of a pattern which is used in the undei*- 
ent part of a mould, and is not withdrawn 
with the main part of the pattern but re- 
moved by a; lateral draft, subsequently.— 
False fire, (a) a blue flame made by the 
burning of certain combustibles in a wooden 
tube: used as a si^al during the night. 
(&) A fire kindled with the object of leading 
a ship to destruction, 
shipwrecked, kindles on the coast 
false that others may be lost. Wordsworth, 

False imprlsanmeni, see Impsisohmest.— 


False keel, see Kei:l.--/''«1.‘''o 'iiwuihranc, a 
memlirane-like substance which is the result 
of inflammation, and Is formed by the co- 
agulation of the fibrinous tluid or lymph 
poured out on the surface of niembranes.— 
i<'al,s’ispe»',s’o?iallon,seePERSONATlON. — Fahc 
position, in arith. see Position. — Fahe 
past, a piece of timber fixed on the aft 
part of the sternpost to make good a de- 
ficiency therein. — False pretences, fal.-e 
representations made in order to obtain 
money or goods, with intejit to cheat.— 
False proposition, in logic, a pi’opositiiiu 
which state.s .something not as it is.— False 
quarter, in farriery, see QuAliTEE. —Fafot) 
rail, in nhip-earp.' a thin piece of timber 
attached inside of a curved head-i’ail in 
order to sti'engthen it.— Fal.se relation, in 
music, ii progression in harmony in which 
a certain note in a eliord ajipears in the 
iie.xt eliord prefixed by a fiat or sharp.-- 
False return, in law, an untrue return made 
to a process liy tlie officer to whom it was 
delivered for execution. — F’«l,se roof, in 
arch, the open space Iretween the oeiling 
of an upper apartment and the rafters of 
the outer roof; a garret.— False station, in 
sure, any station necessary in the survey, 
but which does not appear in the idan.— 
False stem (naict.), the same as Cutwater. — 
False work, in engin. a temporary structm'e 
by the aid of wliich a permanent one i.s 
erected. 

False (fals), oclu. 1 . Not truly; not honestly; 
falsely.— 2. In music, out of tune; as, he 
sung false. 

False t (fals), v.t. 1 . ’To mislead by want of 
truth; to deceive. ‘His falsed fancy.' 
Spenser.— % 'To defeat; to balk; to evade. 
Spenser.— S. To violate by want of veracity. 

Thou falsed hast thy faith with perjury. Spenser. 

4. To feign, as a blow; to aim by way of 
feint. 

Sometime.? atliwart, sometinie-s he .strook him 
straiglit, 

And falsed oft his blows, t'ilhide him with such bait. 

—To false a doom,t in Scots law, to protest 
against a sentence. 

Falset (fals), w. A falsehood. ‘Two/a&es.’ 
Spenser. 

False Brome- grass (fals' brom-gras), w. 
Brachypodium, a genus of grasses contain- 
ing about twelve species, natives of temper- 
ate countries. 'They are closely related to 
Triticura, and are distinguished by the very 
short empty glumes. Two species are found 
in Britain, B. sylvatieum and Jl pmnatum. 
False-face (fals'fas), n. A visor; a mask, 
generally grotesque. 

False-faced (fgls'fiist), a. Hypocritical. 

‘F«lsc-/oc«l soothing. Shak. 
False-heart,t False-hearted (fgls'hart, 
falsTiart-ed), a. Hollow; treacherous; dc- 
ctoful; perfidious. ‘ A false-Jieart traitor.' 
Shak. ‘False-hearted friends.’ Bacon. 
False-heartedness (fflls'hart-ed-nes), n. 
Perfldiousness; treachery. 

There was no hypocrisy or false-heartedners in nil 
this. . Stillin^eet 

Falsehood (ftsls'Iiod), n. [False and hood.\ 

1. Contrariety or rvant of conformity to fact 
or truth ; falseness; as, the falsehood of a. 
report.— 2. Want of truth or veracity; un- 
truthfulness; a lie; an untrue assertion.— 

3. Want of honesty; treachery; deoeitful- 
ness; perfidy. 

He was tlie first 

That practis'd falsehood under saintly show. 

Milton. 

4. Counterfeit; false appearance; imposture. 

No falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper. Milton. 

— In Scots law, falsehood is defined to be 
a fraudulent imitation or suppression of 
truth to the prejudice of another.--SYK. 
Untruth, falseness, falsity, fiction, fabrica- 
tion, lie, untruthfulness, treachery, perfidy. 
Falseism (fals'izm), n. Same as Falsism. . 
Falsely (fiilsli), adv. 1. In a manner con- 
trary to truth and fact; not truly; as, to 
speak or mear falsely; to testify falsely.— 

2. Treacherously; perfidiously. 

Swear to me . that thou wilt not deal 
■with me. Gen. xxi. 23. 

3. Bironeously; by mistake.— 4. On false or 
malicious grounds. ‘0 falsely, falsely mur- 
dered.’ Shak. 

Falsen,t r.f. or 1 To falsify; to deceive. 
Chaucer. 

False-nerved (fals'nervd), n. In bot. ap- 
plied to veins which have no vascular tissue, 
but are formed of simple elongated cellular 
tissue, as in mosses, sea-weeds, &c. 
Falseness (fals'nes), n. 1. Want of integ- 
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rit-y and veracity either in priuciplu or in 
act; (liiplicity: deceit; ilouhlo-tleituiig ; iin- 
fiiithfuliiijjs; treaeliery; p( 3 rfiay; traiti irons- 
iieas; i^is, the of a inau s hourfc, or 

liin faht'iiess to tiis word. 

K*'tv is c.pi)c.5eti to hypocrisy .snd insincerity, and 
aSl /;i/w«f« or foulness of intentions. Hutnmoitd. 

Tile prince is in no damper of being: betrayed by 
the or cheated bj' the avarice of such a 

serranl. Roffers. 

Falsoi't «- deceiver. ‘Such 

friendship.’ Spemer. 

Falset (fal'set). n. Falsehood. [Old dinghsh 
and Scotch.,] r. « 

Falsette (fal-set'), n. A shnll high tone of 
the voice; falsetto. ' The cry, scream, yell, 
and all .s]irillnes.s, are various modes of the 
Maetfe.’ Fierce. 

Falsetto (fal-set'to), n. [It., from L. falsus, 
false.] The tones above the natural com- 
pass of the voice. As it is produced by the 
tightening of the ligaments of the glottis it 
is also cfilled the throat or head voice, in 
contradistinction to the chest voice, which 
is the imtural one. . The similarity in the 
, character of the tones renders the falsetto 
loss distinct in women's or hoys’ voices; it 
is most effective in men’s voices having a 
low register. It is but rarely pleasing, and 
its use is condemned by good musicians. 
Falsi crimen (f aTsi kri’men). [L. ] In la w, 

. the crime of what is false; the crime of 
fraud. In the civil law the term meant 
a fraudulent subornation or concealment, 
with design to darken or conceal the truth, 
or make things appear otherwise than they 
really are, as in swearing falsely, antedating 
a contract, or selling by false weights. In 
. modem common law its prevailing signifi- 
cation is that of forgery. 

Falsifiable (fals'i-fi-a-bl), a. That may be 
falsified, counterfeited, or corrupted. 
Falsification (fals'l-li-kiV'shon), n. [Fr., 
from falmjier. See FALSlPy.] 1. The act of 
making false; a counterfeiting; the giving 
to a thing an appearance of something 
which it is not; speciflcally, ivilM mis- 
statement or misrepresentation. ‘By mis- 
construction of the sense, oiljy /aUification 
of the words.’ Hooker.— % Confutation.-— 

3. In law, (a) the offence of falsifying a 
record. See under 5'ALSiFy, v.t. (6) In 
equity, the showing an item of a charge to 
he wrong. 

FaJsificator t (fftla'i-li-krit-ftr), n. A falsifier. 
Bp. Morton,. 

Falsiffer (fiils'i-n-fir), n, l. One who coun- 
terfeits or gives to a thing a deceptive ap- 
pearance; speciflcally, one who makes false 
coin. ‘Forgers and /aisi^iers of the king’s 
coin.* Asc/tffljn.— 2, One who invents false- 
hood; a liar. 

, Bo;isters aru naturally falsifietv, and the people, 
ofall others, that put their -shams the worst together. 

Sir M* V Estrange, 

B. One who proves a thing to be false. 
Falsify (fids'i-fi), n.t. pret. & pp. falsiflcd; 
'PPV.faMfuing. [¥r. falsifier, tmxaL.f dims, 
false, and/acio, to make.] l. To represent 
falsely; to counterfeit; to forge; to make 
something false or in. imitation of that 
which is true; as, to falsify coin. 

The Irish hards use to forge and/h/^jg' everything 
as they list, to ple-asa or displease any man. 

Spenser, 

3. To show to be unsound; to disprove; to 
prove to be false; to cause to turn out false. 
His ample shield is yn&ptfrf. Dryden, 

Jews and Pagans united .ill their endeavours . . . 

, Jg,^afile eni/ttrsify the prediction. Addison, 

B. ip violate; to break by falsehood; as, to 
falsify one’s faith or word. 

As soon as he had got them within his reach, he 
fahijlei his faith. KnoUes. 

6. To balHe; as, to falsify a blow. Butler. 

, d In tau>, (a) to prove to be false, as a judg- 
ment; to avoid or defeat. (&) In equity, to 
show an -item in a charge to be wrong.— 
fo falsify a reeorcL, to injure a record of 
a court of justice, as by obliterating or de- 
stroying it, or by certifying a copy of a 
document to be a true one when it is known 
to be false in a material part. 

Falsify (fftls'i-fi), v.i. To tell lies; to violate 
the truth. 

Jt is absolutely and universally unlawful to lie and 
fir/sify. South. 

F|l^:^t(fflls'i-fi), n. lafenoing, an effective 

: Besides a falsify may spoil his cringe, 

Or making of a leg, in whidi consists 
. ; Much of his court-perfection. Bean.&Fl. 

Falsism (fj]ls'ii!ra), «, A clear or self-evident 
falsity; a statement or assertion, the falsity ^ 
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of which is plainly apparent; opposed to 
truism. Edin. Rev. 

Falsity (fiils'i-ti), ft. [Bfalsitas. See False.] 

1. 'The quality of being false; contrariety or 
iiiconformity to truth. 

Probability does not make any alteration eitiier in 
the truth ot falsity of things. South, 

2. 'That which is false; a falsehood; a lie; a 
false assertion. 

By falsities and lies the greatest part 
Of mankind they corrupted. Milton. 

Falter (fal'tfir), v.i. [A freq. connected with 
fault, from a supposed Fr. verb correspond- 
ing to .Sp. f altar. It. faltare, to fail, from L. 
/(Jteu, to deceive. See Faum, Fail. ] 1. To 
hesitate in the utterance of words; to speak 
with a broken or trembling utterance; to 
stammer; as, his tongue /aiiters. 

Made me most happy, ‘ I am tliine.’ 

Tennyson, 

2. Not to be firm and steady; to tremble: to 
totter; as, his legs /uZiCT’. 

Fail not for .sorrow, fatter not for sin. 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win. 

F. A, Kemble. 

8. To fail in accuracy, distinctness, or re- 
gularity of exercise or function. 

Here, indeed, the power of distinct conception of 
space .and distance Is. Taylor. 

Falter (fal'tflr), v. t. To thrash in the chaff ; 
to cleanse or sift out, as barley. [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Faltering (fid' ter-ing), a. Feeble ; trembling ; 
hesitating. 

Nature speaks her own meaning with an indistinct 
wA faltering voice. Dr. Caird. 

Falteringly (faTter-ing-li), ado. 'With hesi- 
tation ; ivlth a trembling, broken voice ; 
with difficulty or feebleness. 

Then Philip, standing up, •s.a.A falteringly, 

‘ Annie, I came to ask a favour of you.’ 

Tennyson. 

Faltrank. See Falltrank. 

Faluns (fii'lunz), n. pi. A French provincial 
name for fossiliferous strata, in Touraine, 
which belong to the miocene tertiary period. 
Palweit ft. Sallow; pale. Chaucer. 
Fal'We.t ft- Fallow land ; a neiv ploughed 
field, or a field recently made arable. Chau- 
cer.: ■ ■ 

FaKia(fa'ma), ft. [L. See Fame.] A'commou 
report or rumour; public rumour.— 
cZftftiosa (or simply /tMftft), lit. a loud or noto- 
rious rumour; a scandalous and widely pre- 
vailing rumour affecting the character of 
any one ; specifically, in Scotch ecclcs. law, 
applied to any prevailing scandalous report 
inferring censure, affecting any clergym.tn, 
office-bearer, or church member, on which 
proceedings may be taken by a session or 
presbytery independently of any specific 
charge made by an individual accuser. 
Famacide (fti'ma-sid), ft. [L. fama, reiuita- 
tion, and cmdo, to kill.] A slanderer. Scott. 
Famblet (fam'bl), v.i. [See Fumble.] To 
stammer. 

To f amble, to maiHe in the mouth as a child that 
but begins to speak. Cotgrave. 

Famblei (fam'bl), n. A hand. ‘Wo clap 
OUT f ambles.’ Beau, tb FI. [Old slang.] 
Famble-crop (fam'bl-krop), n. 'The first 
stomach in ruminating animals; a farding- 
bag. [Provinciid.] 

Fame (fam), n. [Fr.; 'L.fama, from /art, to 
speak, like Gv.pheme. iromphf.mi, to speak, 
to tell, from root pha, to bring to light. 
The Skr. bhd or bh&s, to shine, is repre- 
sented by the Or. phaos, plioa, light, the bh 
of the former passing into ph in the latter.] 

1, Public report or rumour. 

They«»;fl thereof was heard in Pharaoh’s house, 
saying, Joseph's brethren are come. Gen. xlv. i6. 

2. Report or opinion widely diffused ; re- 
nown ; notoriety ; celebrity, favourable or 
unfavourable; as, the /ame of Wellington, 

The celebrity of the man who refuted it, gives it 
alHtsy:r«r with the present generation. Macaulay. 
Syn. Pveport, rumour, notoriety, celebrity, 
renown, reputation, credit, honour. 

Fame (fam), v.t. l. To make famous. 

Your second birth 

Wiliyhwii! old Lethe's flood. B. fonson, 

2. To report. 

The fields where thou art 
To have wrought such wonders. Milton, 

Famed (famd), p. and a. Much talked of; 
renowned; celebrated; distinguished and 
exalted by favourable reports. ‘Those Hes- 
perian gardens /amed of old.’ Milton. 
Fameless (fam'les), a. Without i-enown. 

May he die yhuvtr/fjf and forgot, Beau. &• FI. 

FamUiar(fa-mil'y6r), a. [B. familiaris.imra. 
/tsmiiict,: family servants, from /amMlMs, a 


servant. See Family.] l. Pertaining to a 
family; domestic. 

Let us liave done with that which cankers life— 
Familiar feuds and vain recriminations. Byron. 

2. Well acquainted; closely intimate; well 
versed in, as a subject of study; _as, l am on 
familiar terms with him; familiar with the 
works of Horace. 

It will be no loss of time ... to becomeyir;«f/!£r>- 
now by patient study with those unapproachable 
models of the art of expre.ssion which are supplied to 
us by the literature of ancient times. Dr. Caird, 

3. Exhibiting the manner of an intimate 
friend ; affable ; not formal or distant ; ac- 
cessible; easy. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. Shak. 

4. Characterized by ease or absence of stiff- 
ness or pedantry; unconstrained. 

He sports in loose familiar strains. Addison. 

5. Well known, as a friend; well understood, 
as a subject of study; well known from 
frequent use. 

Familiar in their mouths as household words. 

S/kz/s;. 

6. Intimate in an unlawful degree. 

A poor man found a priest familiar with his wife. 

Camden. 

—Familiar spirit, a .spirit or demon sup- 
posed to attend on an individual or to come 
at his call. ‘Manasseh dealt witlia/amtiiar 
S2nrit,.’ 2 Ki. xxi. (i. 

Familiar (fa-miTyor), n. l. An intimate; a 
close companion; one long acquainted; one 
accustomed to another by free, unreserved 
converse. 

.Ail my familiars watched for ray halting. 

Jer. XX. to. 

2. A demon or evil spMt supposed to, attend 
at a call; a familiar spirit. 

Away with him; he has a.familiarmidet his tongue. 

, , ■ , . Shaft. : 

3, In the Court of Inquisition, an officer em- : 
ployed in apprehending and imprisoning the 
accused— so named because regarded as con- 
stituting part of the family of the chief in- 
quisitor. 

Tile proudest nobles of tlie land held it an honour 
to serve ns familiars of the Holy Office. Prescott. 

Familiarity (fa-miTi-a"ri-ti), n. Tlie state 
of being familiar; intimate and frequent 
converse, or association in compitny; un- 
constrained intercourse; freedom from cere- 
mony; affability. 

Their mutual friends exliorted tliem to renew tiiair 
old love and familiarity. Bp. Hall. 

I have discovered that a f&vaed familiarity in the 

f reat ones is a note of certain usurpation in tite less. 

or great and popular men feign tlieniselves to be 
servants to others, to make these slaves to tliem. 

Johnson. 

— Acquaintance, Familiarity, Intimacy. 
See under Acquaintance.— SYN. Fellow- 
ship, association, intimacy, affability. 
Familiarization (fa-mil'yt'!r-iz-;V'.ehon), n. 
Act or process of making or becoming fa- 
miliar. 

Tliere can be no question that a constant ylrwifA-U'- 
ization with such scenes blunts the feelings, if it does 
not harden the heart. T. Hock. 

Familiarize (fa-mil'yer-iz), r.t. prei. A' pp. 
familiarized; ppr. familiarizing. 1. 'To make 
familiar or intimate; to habituate; to accus- 
tom: to make well known by practice or 
converse ; as, to familiarm one’s self to 
scenes of distress. 

King Bogoris hoped to. men's miiuls 
with the tenets of the gospel. MiSman. 

2. To make acquainted; to render conver- 
sant, by practice or customary use, or liy. 
intercourse; as, to familiarize one’s Self or 
to/amiitarfeethemindtoastudy. a science, 
an art, or a practice.— 3. To render femiiliar 
or affable; to bring down from a state of 
distant superiority. 

The genius smiled on niewithalookof compassion 
and affability that familiarised him to my imagina- 

Familiarly (fa-miryCr-li). adv. In a famil- 
iar maimer; unceremoniously; without con- 
straint; without formality; with the ease and 
unconcern that arise from long ciiatom nr 
acquaintance. 

Horace still charms with graceful negiigeuce. 

And without method talks us into sense; 

Will, like a friend, yJuratA'tirviy convey 
The truest notions in the e.asiest way. Pope, 
Familiamess (fa-miryCr-nes), n, Fnmil- 
iarity._ 

Familiaryt (fa-mil'i-fi-ri), a. [L. famUiaris, 
domestic, from /awtiZta, household.] Ter- 
taining to a family or household; domestic. 
Milton. 

Famillsm (fa'mil-izm), n. 'The tenets of the 
Familists. 

Familist (fa'mil-ist), n. 1. One of the reli- 
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gious seut called the Family of Love which 
ai’ose in Holland in 1556. They taught that 
religion con.sists wholly in love, indepen- 
dently of any form of truth held and be- 
lieved ; that through love man could become 
absolutely absorbed in and identifled with 
God ; that God regards not the outward 
actions but only the heart, and that to the 
pure all things are pure, even things for- 
bidden.— 2. The head of a family; a family 
man. [Hare.] 

If you will needs be a/amilist and marry, muster 
not the want of issue among- your greatest afflictions. 

Oshoriie, 

Familistie, Familistical (fa-mil-ist'ik, fa- 
mil-ist'ik-al), a. Pertaining to familiats. 
Family (fa'mi-li), n. [L. familia, from/am- 
ukis, a .servant, a slave, from Oscan famel, 
a servant, and that from faama, a house. 
The Oscan faama is the Skr. dhdman, a 
house, from the radical dlia, to place, tlie 
transition from dh Skr. to f Latin being 
normal. Comp. Skr. dbuma with L. fiirnus.] 

1, The collective body of persons who live 
in one house and under one head or mana- 
ger; a household, including parents, chil- 
dren, and servants, and as the case may be, 
lodgers or boarders.— 2. The parents and 
children alone.— 3. The children as distin- 
guished from the parents.— 4. Those who 
descend from one common progenitor; a 
tribe or race; kindred; lineage. Thus the 
Israelites were a branch of the family of 
Ahridiam; and the de.scendants of Reuben, 
of Manasseh, <&c. , were called thaiv families; 
the whole luunan race constitutes the human 
family.— o. Course of descent; genealogy; 
line of ancestors. 

Go .nnd complain thy family is young. Poje. 

C. Honourable descent; noble or respectable 
stock; as, a man ol family. —1. A collection 
dr lullou of nations or states. 

The states of Europe -were, by the prevailing; 
maxims of its policy, closely united in one family. 

Everett. 

8. In sclentiflo classifloatioiis, a group of in- 
dividuals more comprehensive than a genus, 
and less so tlianan order, based on fewer or 
less definite points of resemblance than the 
former, and more or more definite than the 
latter. , The word is used by some botanists 
as a synonym of order. 

Family-head (fa'mi-ll-hed), n. Naut. an 
old name for the stem of a vessel when it 
was siu'mounted by several full-length fig- 
ures. 

Family-man (fa'mi-li-man), n. One who 
has a family or a household; ii man inclined 
to lead a domestic life. 

The J ewTi are generally, when married, most exem- 
plary Mayhetu. 

Family-way (fa'mi-Ii-wii), n. State of preg- 
nancy. —In the family-way, pregnant. 
Famine (fa'mia), n. {Yv. famine, from L. 
fames, hungei\ For root see FATiGtirc,] 
Scitreity of food; dearth; a general -want of 
provisions; destitution. 

Our castle's strength 

Will laugh .1 siege to scorn: liere let them lie 
Till and the ague e.at them up. SliaE. 

Famish (f a'mish), -o.t. [0. Fr. .famis, starving, 
from L. fames. See Fajiine.] 1. To deprive 
of food or keep insufficiently supplied with 
food or any of the necessai’ies of life; to 
starve; to kill or destroy with hunger; to 
exhaust the strength of, as by hunger or 
thirst; to distress with hunger. 

What, did he marry me toyh»jfr/i nie5 Shak, 
The pains of Arytf.rft'trf Tantalus he'll feel. Drytien. 

Thinair 

Above the cIoud.s will pine his entrails gfoss. 

And famish him of breath, if not of bread. Miltm. 

2. Tf> force or compel by famine. ‘He had 
/awirs/icd Paris into a surrender.’ Burke. 
Famish (fa''mish), v.i. To die of hunger; to 

suffer extreme hunger or thirst; to be ex- 
hausted through want of food or drink; to 
suffer extremity by the deprivation of any 
necessary. 

Thou wilt famish— s. dog’s death. Shak. 
■you are all resolved rather to die than to famish. 

Skak. 

Tlie Lord will not suffer the soul of the righteous 
to famish. Prov. x. 3. 

Famishment (fa'mish-ment), w. The pain 
of extreme hunger or thirst; extreme want 
of sustenance. ‘'Sosorewasthe.fctiiwsftmeiii 
in the land.’ Gen. xlvii. 13 (Matthew's Tram- 
lation). [Rare.] j 

Famosityt (fa-mos'i-ti), n. Renown. 
Famous (film'us), a. [L. famosus, Fr. fa- 
mmix. See Fame,] Celebrated in fame or 
puhlio report; renowned; much talked of; 
distinguished in story; notorious: generally 
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followed by /or before the thing for which 
one is famed; as, a mm famous for erudi- 
tion, for eloquence, for military skill, Ac. 

‘ A fimuma victor.v. ' ,S'o « they. 

1 arose one morning and found my.self famous. 

ByvQ'ii. 

Syn. Noted, remarkable, signal, coiispieu- 
ous, renowned, illustrious, eminent, trans- 
cendent. 

Famousedt (fam'ust), a. Renowned. 

The painful \rei.xnac famoused for fight. Skak. 
Famously (fam'us-li), ado. With great re- 
nown or celebration; notoriously. 

Then this land was famously enriched 
With politic grave counsel. Shak. 

He had never been praised by Gabriel Harvey for 
his Labour, if tlierein he had not been so famously 
absurd. Nash. 

Famousness (fam'us-nes), n. Renown; great 
fame; celebrity. [Poare.] 

Pamoustiess. unattended vrith endearing c.-uises, 
is a quality utidesirable. Boyle. 

Famular.t a. Domestic. ‘0 famtdario.' 
ChcbUcer. 

Famulatet (fa'mfil-at), o.i. [L. famuhr, 
famulatus, from famulus, a servant. ] 'To 
serve. 

Famulist (fa'mul-ist), n. In Oxford univer- 
sity, an inferior member of a college; a ser- 
vant. 

Famulus (fa'nnd-ns), n. [L., a servant. .See 
Family.] The assistant of a magician. Car- 
lyle. 

Fan (fan), n. [A. Sax. fann, fan, a collateral 
form of van, L. vanmis, whence Fr van, 
a fan. Probably akin to L. ventus, wind, 
and 15. wimum.] 1. The name of various 
instruments for exciting a current of air by 
the agitation of a broad surface; as, (a), an 
instrument made of palm-leaf, carved wood 
or ivorj', feathers, or of thin skin, paper, 
or taffeta, mounted on sticks, &ic., used by 
ladies to agitate the air and cool the face. 
(6) In mach. any contrivance of vanes or 
flat discs, revolving by the aid of machinery, 
as for rvinnowing grain, for cooling fluids, 
urging combustion, assisting ventilation, 
Ac. (c) A small vane or sail used to keep 
the large sails of a smock wind-mill always 
in tlie direction of the wind, (d) An appar- 
atus for regulating or checking, by the re- 
sistance of the air to its rapid motion, the 
velocity of light machinery, as in a musical 
box; a fly. (e) An apparatus, called also the 
fan-governor, for regulating the throttle- 
valves of steam-engines. — 2. Something re- 
sembling a lady’s fan when spread, as the 
wing of a bird, the tail of a peacock, Ac. 

As a peacock and crane were in coinpanj'^ the pea- 
cock spread his tail and challenged the otlier to 
show him such of feathers. Sir R, LEstra-yige, 

3, Fvf any agency which excites to action 
or stimulates the activity of a passion or 
emotion, producing effects analogous to 
tliose of a fan in exciting flame; as, this was 
a fan to rebellion; a fan to a man’s ardour. 
Fan (fan), v. t. pret. A pp. fanned; ppr. fan- 
ning. 1. 'To move or agitate as with a fan. 
Tlie air . . , fanned with unnumbered plumes. 

Milton. 

2. To cool and refresh, by moving the air 
with a fan; to blow the air on the face with 
a fan. 

She was/anned into slumbers by her slaves. 

Spectator. 

3. To ventilate; to blow on; to affect by air 
luit in motion. 

Calm as the breath whichytrwv our eastern groves. 

Drydeti. 

4. To winnoxv; to ventilate; to separate chaff 
from, and drive.it away by a current of air; 
as, to /rm wheat.— 6. Fig. to produce effects 
on, analogous to those of a fan in excit- 
ing flame; to excite; to increase the activity I 
or action of; to stimulate: said of the pas- ! 
sions and emotions, of designs, plots, Ac.; 
as, this fanned the flame of his love; he | 
fanned the smouldering embers of the revo- 
lution till they burst into flame. 

Faixt (fan), 11 . A quintain. Chmim'. 

Fanal (fan'al), n. [Fr.] A beacon light; a 
ship’s lantern; a lighthouse, or the illumin- 
ating apparatus in it. 

Fanani (fan'am), n. 1. A money of account 
used formerly in Aladras, worth about l;]d. 

2. A Ceylonese copper coin worth about h}d. 
Fanatic, Fanatical (fa-natflk, fa-nat'ik-al). 
a. [L. fanatieus, inspired,enthusiastic, from 
fanum, a place dedicated to some deity, a 
temple. See Fame.] Wild and extrava- 
gant in opinions, particularly in religious 
opinions; exeessiyely enthusiastic; possessed 
or characterized by a kind of frenzy; as, a 
fanatic people; fanatic zeal; fanatic no- 
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I tions or opinions, ‘ Fanatic Egypt and her 
I priests.’ Milton. 

I ablior such pluintoms. Skak. 
—Superstitious, Credulous, Bigoted, Fnthu- 
siastio, Fanatical. See Soperstitious mid 
liX'musiAK'rrc. 

Fanatic (fa-nat'ik), n. A person affected by 
excessive enthusiasm, particularly on I'eli- 
gious subjects; one who indulges wild and 
extravagant notions of religion. 

They ata fanaticks . . . .ill atheists being that 
blind goddess Nature Cudtuorth. 

Tiiere i.s a neiv word, coined within few months, 
cnlledfzuaties, wliidi, by the dose .stickiing thereof, 
.seeineth well cut out and proportioned to signify What 
is meant tlierdw, even the sectarie.s of our age. 

Fuller, 1660 , 

Fanatically (fa-nat'ik-al-li), adv. In a fanii- 
tical maimer; with wild enthusiasm. 

Tlie lilierty tliey pursued was a liberty from order, 
from virtue, from morals, and from relivjion; and was 
neither hypocritically nor /anutically followed. 

Burke. 

Fanaticalness (fa-nat'ik-al-nes), n. Fanati- 
cism. 

Fanaticism (fa-natfl-sizm), n. E.xcesslve 
enthusiasm; wild and e.xtravmgant notions 
of religion; religious frenzy; fervid zeal. 

CronuveU's troops moved to victory With the preci- 
sion of machines, while burning with the wildesty^wit- 
ticism of crusaders. Macaulay. 

And the very air he breathes should be charged 
with that enthusia,sm for truth, fanaticis7H of 
veracity, which is a greater possession than much 
learning. Huxley-. 

Fanaticize (fa-nat'i-siz), v.t. To make fana- 
tic. 

Fanatism (fa'nat-izm), n. Religions frenzy; 
fanaticism. [Rare.] 

Fan-blast (fan'blast), n. In iron-iuorks, the 
blast produced by a fan, in contradistinction 
to that produced by a blowing engiiie. 
Fan-blO'wer (fau'blo-er), n. A. fan or fanner 
for producing a current of air by the quick 
revolution of a wheel with vanes. It is espe- 
cially used to blow air into a furnace. 
Fancied (fan's! d), p. and a. 1. Portrayed 
or formed by the fancy; imaginary; as, a 
fancied grievance. —2. Attracting , one’s 
fancy; liked; in esteem; sought after; a.'S, 
this class of goods is more fancied than ever. 
Fancier (fan'si-er), n. 1. One who fancies 
or has a liking to; also, one who keeps for 
sale; as, a bird-./'a ncier,— 2. One who is under 
the influence of his fancy. ‘ Not reasoners 
Imt/anciens'.’ Macaulay. 
Fanciful(fan'si-fnl),«. [See Fancy.] 1. Guided 
by fancy rather than by reason and experi- 
ence ; suliject to tlie influence of fanes;; 
whimsical: applied to persons; as, a fanci- 
ful man forms visionary projects.— 2. Dic- 
tated or produced by fancy; appealing to or 
pleasing the fancy; full of wild images; curi- 
ously shaped; applied to things; as, a/«ncf- 
/«( scheme; a fanciful Vaeovy, ‘Gather up 
all .fancifullest shells.’ iTcafe.— Syn. Ima- 
ginatire, ideal, visionary, imagitiaryj capri- 
cious, chimerical, whimsical, fantastical, 
wild. 

Fancifully (fan'si-ful-li), adv. lu a fanciful 
manner; wildly; whimsically; according to 
fancy; with curious prettiness. 
Fancifulness (fan'si-ful-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being fanciful, or influenced by the 
fancy rather than by reason and experience; 
the quality of being dictated or produced 
by fancy. 

Fanciless (fan'si-les), a. Destitute of fancy; 
without ideas or imagination. 

A pert or bluff important wight, 
Whoisebrain isyiiwa'Ajj, whose blood is white, 
Armsiroiig. 

Fan -cricket (fan'krik-et), n. An insect 
(Qryllotalpa vulgaris). Called also C/h«t- 
ivorm, Fen-crieJeet, or Mole-cricket. 

Fancy (fan'si), n. [Contr. tor fantasy, phan- 
tasy, from L. and Gw phanitasia, a fancy, 
from Gr. phantazd, to make visible— in the 
middle voice, to imagine, from phainS, to 
bring to light, to sliow.] 1. A term some- 
times used as syimnymous with imagina- 
tion. Generally, however, when used to de- 
signate the, creative faculty, it Implies a 
slighter endowment or exercise of it than 
imagination. See Imagination. 

Among themyir?:o' ne.xt 
Her office holds; of all external things 
Which the five watcliful senses represent. 

She forms imaginations, airy shapes. Miltaii, 

2. The result or product of the exercise of the 
above faculty; aneivand pleasing thought 
or conception; the happy and poetical em- 
bodiment of such conception in words or 
visible representation; a poetical illustra- 
tion or ornament, as a simile, metaphor, and 
the h'ke; an ideal image in a picture; as. 
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fincWtag’s comparison of his m^^ss’s feet 
io micels a pleasing or conceit. 

^uSjiVt fifa^deprlcitor^mai^^^^ to 

supposition; as, that’s a mere /anei/. 

4. 1’aste; design; conception. 

The little chapel called the Salutation ts "f t- 

.and built with a pretty/ttwcT- . 

s Tnclumtioii; liking; fondness; preference; 
as take that iviilch suits your/ancp; how 
does thi.s strike yowfancul 

His/itJ/o' lay extremely to travelling. L Estrange. 

6. Something that pleases or entertains 
ivithout real use or value. 

London-pride is a pretty/irwo-for borders. Mortimer.^ 

-^The fanoii, a cant name for sporting char- 
acters, especially jirisB-figlitei's; sometimes 
Used to de.signate any class of people who 
: culWvate a special taste. , . , , , 

At a areat book sale in London, which had con- 
gregated all the/««0'. EeQmneey. 

Fancy (fan'si), a. 1. Fine; elegant; ornamen- 
tal; adapted to please^the taste or fancy; 
as, goods or articles, — 2. Beyond in- 
trinsic value; extravagant. 

This anxiety never degenerated into a monomania, 
like that which led his (Frederick the 
to pay jinicj' prices for giants. Macaniaj. 

Fancy (fan'si), u.f. pret. & fancied; ppr. 
fanmm^ !• To imagine; to figure to one s 
self; to'helieve or suppose without proof. ^ 

If onr .search has reached no farther than siinile 
and metaphor, we ratherytutcv d'tm know. Locae. 
2.tTolove. 

. Never did young , . 

With so eternal and .so fix'd .a soul. S/taf.. 
Fancy (fan'si), at. l. To fom a conception 
of i'to portray in the mind; to imagine. -- 
2. To take a fancy to; to like; to he pleased 
with; to fall in love with. 

Nimis . , . fimcied her so strongly, as. negiecting 
idl princely respects, he took her from her^humand. 

Fancy-ball (fan'si-bftl), n. A hall in which 
persons appear in fancy-dresses, imitations 
.of autiaue costumes, (So. , , , , 

Fancy-dress (fan'si-dres), n, A co.stume 
dift'erent from that of ordinary life worn on 
some special occasion, as at a fancy-ball. 
Fancy-fair (f an'si-far), n. A kind of tempo- 
rary market in which ladies sell various 
llghtwares, usually of their ownmaking, for 
some benevolent purpose; a bazaar. 
Fancy-free (fan'si-fre), a. Free from the 
power of love. ‘ In maiden meditation, 
fancy-free,’ Shah 

Fancy-goods (fan'si-gudz), «. pi. Fabric, s of 
vaiious patterns, as ribbons, silks, satins, 
(tec., differing from those which are of a 
plain or simple colour. 

Fancy-line (fan'si-lln), n. Naut. (a,) a line 
, used for overhauling the lee topping-lift of 
the main or spanker boom. (6) A line rove 
tlirough a block at the jaws of a gaff, used 
as a down-haul. 

Fancy-monger (fan'si-mung-g6r), n. One 
. who deals in tricks of imagination. 
Fancy-Biclc (f an'si-sik), a. Said of one whose 
i imag,ination is unsound, or whose distemper 
■ is in Ms own mind. 

AUyuiJiO'-^^cX’she is,, and pale of cheer. E/ia/e, 

Fancy-stocks (fan'si-stoks), n.pi. Among 
! dealers in shares, stocks which, having no 
determinate value from any fixed probable 
; income, fluctuate in price according to the 
fancy of speculators. . , 

Fancy-work (fan'si-wdrk), n. Ornamental 
.knitting, croclieting, tatting, embroidery, 

: &c,, performed by ladies. 

Fancy-woven (fan'si-wov-n), u. Formed by 
: the imagination. 

; Veil’d in F abh's Jhn0f-’7i/oven vest. 


..ndt (fand), old pret. otfind. 
andango (fan-dang'go), n. [Sp., from the 
Ifi'loaii name.] A lively dance, universally 
iractised in. Spain and Spanish America, 
.t was originally a dance of the Moors. It is 
lanced by two persons, male and female, 
ind the music for it is written in triple 
;ime.':' 

ane (fan), n.: [1, /amwn., a place dedicated 
So a deity, from jferi, to speak. For root 
see Fame.] : A temple; a place consecrated 
to religion; a church: used in poetry. 


JVarion. 


From men their cities, and from gods 

Pnnf-ireffaii'farl.n. [Fr. Probably onomato- 
1- A flourish of trumpets, as on the 
approach of some personage, on coming ink) 
Slor the like ‘ Wf ? 

trumpets blown. Longfellow .— a s i 
tune of a cheerful oa.st, played v kh 
iiiff horns, to inspirit those engaged m the 
cliase.--l An ostentatious parade or boast, 

■panfaroil (fan'fa-ron), n. [Fr. ; i'rom.fbii.- 

S! A bully; a hector; a swaggerer; an 
empty boaster; a vain pretendor. 

There v,ve fanfarons in tlie ".t 

nci in feats of arms; and none so furv, ard to 
fn argument or discourse as thi^e J-;*) .'i- ^ 

to go througli with it. Air A. Lhstra...... 

Fa nfaronade (fan-fa'run-ad"), U; [ir. .bee 

Fanfakon.] a swaggering; vain boasting, 
ostentation; a bluster. 

The compact, clear-seeing, “Ji, 

of him (Napoleon , strong, geiiui le, nhieii m- '-ut- 
had, has enveiopoil^itself m a turbid atino t.h.'re ( f 
Frenthfaiifaronade. ■ 

Fan-foot (fan'fut), n. 1. A name given to a 

W ii^kan iiiard of genus 
tylus (F. Gecko), much dreaded m Lg> pt lor 
its reported venomous propertie... nm 
poison is said not to 
teeth but to exude from tiie lobules of tbs- 
toes whence the generic name Ptimiaeii!- 
Itis, or toe-spitter; but no poison apparatus 
exists. It can ascend perpembeniar w .dH 
from the skin of the under surface cl tiie 
toes forming at the oxtreiuities, as in utner 
geckoes, around disc(wliencc the mum ,W«- 
foot). The claws are retractile. It is so 
much dreaded in Cairo as to be popularlj 
termed Abuu-burs, or father of lepnjny. - 
2. A name given by collectors of niutiis to 
tiie genus Polypogon. 

Fangt (fang), [bee next article. ]_ 1. lo 
catch; to seize; to lay hold of; to gi'ipc; to 
clutch. -k’ri' 

2. To pour water into, as a pump, in oivicr 
to restore its power of operation, [.''coton. i 

Fang (fang), v. (A. Sax. fang, a taking, gra-p, 
from /on, to seize (pret. /c/m, pp. /u.f;/( n). 
contracted fri'mi/nfiit/i./ir witli n in-ertu.l, 
fanqan, whence O.K. faugi n and /okueu, 
meaning to take. Coinp._ U. jungan vt 
catch; Goth, and G.II.G. yu/m.i. and also 
in respect of Inserted n, prav, h ami be. 
oani/with go.) 1. 'I'lm tusk of ahuaro. otln r 
auiruaJ by which the prey is seized and iieid; 



1 , Head of Cominon Vi per [I-elUis A’o-k.v! ; a, !'< 
fang. 2 , Head of KatUesiiakL* cut opeii: a, I t 
f.ini;; Pmwn-li.ig ; <r, Tube viiuh mu.'. i 
poison to the fangs, t. Fang, siiouiiii; the si 
tlirougli wliich the poison is coHiiimuicated i 
wound. 

a long pointed tooth; as, tlie Iniibiw pui-cn 
/a«y of a serpent. 

Since I am a dog, beware if.-.; 

Siiniecreatureshave(i\f'rltn,;orout.,rnt.i’i i’ , 
which we call/itii.T'j' or tiusks, A,,-, .ii.-, 

2. A claw or talon.— S. Any .shoot or uther 
thing by which hold is taken. 

The protuberant gangs of tlie yiica. h reivn. 

4. In 7nini>ig, a notch cut old in tin 
side of an adit to .smc as uii !u'r-ciiur4'‘. 

6 t Capture; act or jiowi-r of api>n-!u-m,:;c- 
6.t The thing that is seized or c.ime-i ost, 
as booty, stolen goods.--?. [.Scotch. | Tliei m! 
or bend of a rope; hence also, noose: tr.ip. 
Fanged (fangd), p. and «. .l''urai.‘dHjd wtiii 
fangs, tusks, or something n Muuiiluie fin -c: 
as, afimged adder. ‘Chariots /««>« ■/ a itii 
scythes.’ Philips. 

Fanging-pipes (fang'ing.pip;-), ,. ■ p, 

a main of wooden pipe,-, lu-ed 

Fanglet (fang'gl), ii. [I'roiiably dim. fsma 
fang, to take.] A new ai tempt; a tiifiinv 
scheme; a silly fancy; a gi wgaw • A Imtr. o 
to f angles and the Freudi fotdcrie.sof Id- 
time.’ Fooei. 

Fangled (fang'gld), a. Jiuw made: heme, 
gaudy; showy; vainly decorated. Now oi,- 


soletb. except compounded with nnr. ,t?ee 
NEW-P.VNai.Fn, ‘Our/ttiiph'd world.’ Phak, 
Fangleaesst (fang'gl-ne.s), n. The state of 
being fangled or deco,rate(i 

He them in newf tnffJeness did pass. Sfietiser. 
rangless (fung'Iesl, a. Ihuiiig no f:mg=; or 
tusks; tootbless. 

i-iis power like to n/anq-ipss hon, 

May oiler but not hold. Shak. 

FangOt (fang'got). n. [It.jumjotto, aliimdle, 
a nasal form oijmiol.) A (juantityof wares, 
as raw silk, A'c , trom 1 ewt. to 2; ewt-. 
Fan-governor (fan'gu-vdrn-cr), n. In much. 
See .Fan. 

Faniont (ton'yon), u. [(> Fr. Seo Faxom 
Milif. a small flag carried witii tliu liaegage 
of a brigadi,!. 

Fan-ilgllt (faii'lit), (i J’ropt'riy, a window 
in form of an op-n fan sitiniii-d over ;x door 
iu a cueular-ljeaiitHl opi-niiiu, fuit uowi!Be>5 
for anv window over n door. 

Fan-like ftoiilikb a U'-'i mi.ling a fun; 
rfecilieaiij. in apphi-i (o it.aeswliieh 
arc fobit d up like a i.m, phe: \- 
Fannel tfaiud). .t a- rfU.'ti (.which 

.see). 

Fanner tfmiorX ». l- 'hie v.im f. n- —2. A 
rutiiory t-untnv.inee m.oti' up of vaut's or 
flat disks, piaeid.in ii wim’.MV., .!ii..r. Ac., 
aiitl .set in molio'i ic. liu’< mini; .orp.uvs- 
inir thnuicii it. v.ift. aviin_ to luiif.iami 
frcsbeu the !it!iio-p’o>i ■ ri tin mt. i .(■!•( f a 
fiKUuhi e or oiiltf 0.1 lo.,cd p'set'; u relit!- 
l.itoi; apo, 4 s'lii:! ir uiiann liu lit ot r.mes 
ji-r blow () . iii'e- ; ,1 if -'i liiiudime t( r r. in- 
nowing gram; a Pin. 

FiTn-nervtdilati 5)f !vd),ff Itihct 'imleutnm 
haring Ike tune, m m nines i.niiiiting 
ioui urningc'fl in ihe rmiimer of a fan.. 
Fanninr-breese tfim iii..-biv.>). <i A'tfuf 
a Ii-riit m title brn*'c i n.itit ii nt to till the 
light .lUils as till ■) t rt> mi or .nllap-e liy the 
action of the mr and tht; niotion ot'the 
vessel. 

Fauning-inacbine, Fanning-nrJi (f.m'. 

j!r.-nm-.shi’ii. ) itfrig-'t'ilb a \ niiieliine £(»r 
cteaiii:..: 'Otil it.u.i c.h.dt, ian-k.s Ae 
Fanoil G'l.n'o'n*, . Mr .Mi n>, fii-m Goth 
joiiu, ejutl,. .s i'/.nm : Fomp A '‘m Jana, 
G. ftj/o.'* . .1 let! ni r ; I (.>!”''■ Mnmsiiead- 
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FARDIN-GALE 


Fantast (fan'tast), n. One whose mind is 
full of fantastic notions; a man of fantastic 
manners. 

He (Sir T, Browne) is a quiet and sublime enthu- 
siast, with a .strong- tinge of the Xnn^ast; the humor- 
ist constantly mingling with, and flashing across, the 
pliilosopher, as the darting colours in shot-silk play 
upon the main dye. Coleridi'e. 

Fantastic, Fantastical (fan-tas'tik, fan- 
tas'tik-al), a. [Fr. fantastique; It. fantas- 
tico, from Gr. phantasia, vision, fancy, from 
phaino, to show.] 1. Fanciful; produced 
or existing only in imagmation; imaginary; 
not real; chimerical. 

The melancholy of Dante was no Jhu/astzc caprice. 

Macctzilay. 

2. Having the nature of a phantom; appa- 
rent only. 

Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye sliow! Skak. 

3. Whimsical; capricious; fanciful ; indulg- 
ing the vagaries of imagination; as, fmitas- 
tio minds; a fantastic mistress.— 4. Sugges- 
tive of fantasies through oddness of figure 
or appearance or through an air of unreality; 
whiinsiciilly shaped; grotesiiue. 

There at the foot of yonder nodding- oak 

That wreathes its oXo fantastic roots on hi.gh. Gray. 

Fantastic (f an-tas'tik), n. A whimsical per- 
son; a fop. 

Our faiiiastics, -wlio, having ii fine watcli, take all 
occasions to draw it out to be seen. Fuller. 

Fantasticality (fan-tas-tik-ald-ti), ii. Faii- 
tasticalness. 

Fantastically (fan-tas'tik-al-li), ad-w. In a 
fantastic manner ; capriciously ; whimsi- 
cally; unsteadily. 

Her sceptre so yajiiastically borne. Shah. 

Fantasticalness (fan-tas'tik-al-nes), n. 
.State of heiug fantastical; humorousness; 
whimsicalness; unreasonableness; caprice. 

Fantasticlsm (fan-tas'ti-sizm), n. Tlie qua- 
lity of being fantastic; faiitasticalness. 

Not only does the introduction of these imaginary ' 
beings permit fantasticU77i of incident, but | 

\xii\i\\\.Qi faiitasticisni of treatment. Ritshin. 

Fantasticly t (fan-tas'tik-li), adv. In a fan- 
tastic manner; whimsically; capriciously. 

He is neitlier too fantaslicly melanclioly, or too 
rashly cholerick. S. fonssn. 

Fantasticness (f an-tas'tik-nes), n. Fantas- 
tioalness. [Kare.j 

Vain Delight, tiiou feeder of my follies 

With light fantasiicness, be thou in favour. 

Beau. FI. 

Fantastico (fan-tas'ti-ko), n. [It.] A man 
full of fantastic notions; a fantastical cox- 
comb; a fantast. 

The pox of such antic, lisping, affecting 
coes; these new tuners of accents. Shak. 

Fantasy (f an'ta-si), n. Same as Fancy (which 
see). 

Is not this something more than fantasy 3 Shak. 

Fantasy! (fan'ta-si), 'e.t. To fancy; to take 
a liking to. 

Fantoccini (fan-to-che'ne), n. pi. [It.] 

1. Puppets which are made to go through 
evolutions by concealed wires or strings.— 

2. Dramatical representations iii which 
puppets are substituted for human per- 
formers. 

Fantom (fan'tom ), n. Same as Phantom. 

Fantom-corn (fan'tora-kom), n. Same as 
Phantom-eum. 

Fan-tracery (fan'trfis-er-i), n. Elaborate 
geometrical carved work, which spreads 



Fan-tracery Vaulting, Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick. 

over the surface of a vaulthig, rising from 
. a corbel and clivei-ging like the folds of a 

eh, c/iiiin: 6h, Sc. loc/i; S, f/o; i.yob; 


Im.-^Fati-tracer;/ vault ing, tile; very com- 
plicated mode of roofing much msed in the 
Perpendicular style, in which the vault is 
covered by ribs and veins of tracery, of 
which all the principal lines diverge from 
a point, as in Henry VII. ’s Chapel, West- 
minster. 

Fan-veined (fan'vand), a. In hot. applied 
to a leaf whose veins or ribs are disposed 
like those of a fan. 

Fan-Wheel (fan'whel), n. A fan -blower 
(which see). 

Fap t (fap), a. Fuddled. 

The gentleman had drunk himself out of his five 
senses; and heivgfajt, sir, was, as they say, cashiered. 

, Shak. 

Faquir (fa-keri), n. Same as Fakir. 

\ Far (ftir), a. [A. Sax. /eor; Goth. /aiwa; G. 
j fern, far— allied fore, ferry, for, fare, to 

go. Cognate with L. per, tJiroughiGr.fiera, 
beyond; Skr, para, otlier, distant.] 1. Dis- 
tant, in any direction; separated by a wide 
space from the place where one is, or from 
any given piace remote. 

We be come from a yTtr country. Josh. ix. 6. 
The nations Jar and near contend in choice. 

Dryden. 

2. Fig. remote from purpose; contrary to 
design or wishes; as, /«i'be it from me to 
justify cruelty.— 3. Bemote in affection or 
obedience; at enmity with; alienated: in a 
spiritual sense. 

They that are far from thee shall perish. 

Ps. lx.xi!i. 27. 

4. More distant of the two; as, the far side 
of a horse, that is, the right side, as the 1 
rider always mounts, and carters, <fcc., walk 
on the left side of the horse. 

Far (ffir), adv. l. To a great extent or dis- 
tance of space; as, the ./hr extended ocean; 
we are .separated far from each other. 

Only ye shall not go very far away. Ex. viii. aS, 
And the king went forth, . . . and tarried in a 
place that was far off. z Sara. xv. 17. 

2. Fig. distantly, in time, from any iioint; 
remotely; as, he pushed his researches very 
far into antiquity.- 3. In great part; as, the 
clay is far spent. —4. In a great proportion; 
by many degrees; very much. 

Who can find a virtuous woman! for her price is 
yirr above rubies. Prov, xxxi. 10. 

For I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better. 

Phil. i. 23, 

6. To a certain point, degree, or distance. 
This argument is sound and logical, as far 
as it goes. 

Answer them 

Howy!if forth you do like their articles. Shak. 

—By far, in a great degree; very much.— 
From far, from a great distance ; from a 
remote place. — Far other, very different. 

Far (f3.r), n. [A. Sax. fearh, a young pig. 
See Pakuow.] The young of swine, or a 
litter of pigs. [Local.] 

Far-atoout t (far"a-bout'), n, A going out of 
the way: used literally or figuratively. 

What need these far-ahoiets J Fuller. 

Faradisation (far'ardiz-a"shon), n. The 
medical application of tlie magneto-electric 
currents, which Famday discovered in 1837, 
Farand, Farant (fa'rand, fa'rant), a. [Pos- 
sibly a corruption for favorand, old ppr. of 
favour, ia sense of to seem like— we speak 
of a son favouring his father. Comp. Se. 
fa’ard tov favoured; Sc. sa’arless, tasteless, 
with savourless.] Seeming; having tlie ap- 
pearance of: generally used in composition; 
as, auld-/arr®id, that is, seeming like an 
old person, sagacious, prudent: usually ap- 
plied to children when they discover more 
sagacity than could he expected at then' 
time of life. [Scotch.] 

Faraiidams (farian-damz), n. Amixed fabric 
of silk and wool. Simmonds. 

Farantlyt (fa'raiit-li),a. l. Orderly; decent, 

2. Comely; handsome. 

Far-awa’ (far'a-wa), a. Distant; remote; 
far-off; foreign; as, /ar-atoa’ fowls hae fair 
feathers. [Scotch.] 

Pate’s a far-awa' cousin o' mine. Sir IV, Scolt. 

Far-hrougHt (faribi'^t), a. Brought from 
far; far-fetched: used literally or figura- 
tively; as, far-brought conclusions. 

Farce (fars), v.t. pret. & pp. farced; ppr. 
farcing. [L. fardo, Fr. farcir, to stuff.] 

1. To stuff; to stuff with force-meat; to fill 
with mingled ingredients. 

The first principles of refigion should not he farced 
with school points and private tenets. Sanderson. 

2. t To extend; to swell out. ‘The farced 
title.' Shak.—5,f To fatten. ‘If thou 
would’st /(Z»'ce thy lean ribs.’ B.Jonson. 

Farce (fibs), n. [Fr. farce, It. /arsa, from 


faroioyto stuff. Farce in its dramatic sense 
! means a comedy stuffed with wit.] 1. .Lit 
seasoning, stuffing, or mixture, like the 
stuffing of a roasted fowl; force-meat.— 2. A 
dramatic composition of a Ijroadly comic 
character, differing from a comedy chiefly 
in the grotesqueness, extravagance, and 
improihability of its characters and inci- 
dents. 

Farce is that in poetry winch grotesque is in a pic« 
ture; the perions and actions of a-Jarce are till un- 
natural, and tile manners false. Dyydcn, 

3. Eidioulous parade; empty pageantry; 
more show; as, it was all a solemn farce. 
‘The /(MW of .state.’ Pope. 

Farce,! u(. To paint. 

Farce not thy visnge in no wise. Chmuvr. 

Farcementt (fiirs'ment), n. Stuiling of 
meat; force-meat. 

They spoil a good disii with . . . unsavoury ybree- 
ments. Fcltham. 

Farceur (filr-ser), ?i. [ Fr.] A writer or player 
of farces; a joker. Gent. iiap. 

Farcical (fiirs'ik-al), a. Belonging to a farce; 
appropriated to farce; droll; ludicrous; ridi- 
culous. 

Tliey deny the characters to be farcical, bec.mse 
they are actually in n,ature. Gay. 

Farcical (fiir'sik-al), a. Of or pertaining to 
the disease called Farcy. Sterne. 
Farcically (fiirs'ik-al-li), adv. In a mtinner 
suited to farce; hence, ludicrously. 
Farcicalness ffiirs'ik-al-nes), n. Quality of 
being ludicrous. 

Farcllitet (farisi-llt), n. [From E. farce, 
force-meat, and Gr. lithos, a stone,] Pud- 
ding-stone. Kirwan. 

Farcimen (farisi-men), n. Same as Farcy. 
Farcing (fiir.s'ing), n. Stuffmg composed of 
mixed ingredierits; force-meat. 

Farctate (fiirkt'at), a. [L, farchts, stuffed, 
from farcio, to stuff.] In hot. stuffed; 
crammed or full; without vacuities: in op- 
position to tubular or hollow; as, n. farctate 
leaf, stem, or pericarp. [This epithet is 
found only in old works on botany. ] 

Farcy, Farcin (far'si, farisin), m. A disease 
of horses intimately connected with glan- 
ders, tliB two diseases generally running 
into each otlier. It is supposed to have its 
seat in the absorbents of the skin, and its 
.first indication is generally the appearance 
of little tumours, called farcy-bitds, on the 
face, neck, or inside of the thigh. 
Farcy-htid (far'si-bud), n. A tnmoizr which 
appears early in the disease called Farcy. 
See Farce 

Fardt (fard), v.t. [Fr. farder, to paint, to 
put a gloss upon.] To paint, as the cheeks. 
‘The/arcted fop.’ Slienstone. 

Fard (fard), n. Colour. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Fardage (far'daj), n. [Fr. See Fardel.] 
Faut. loose wood or other substances, as 
horns, rattan, coir, &c., stowed among cargo 
to prevent its motion, or placed Ijelow dry 
cargo to keep it from bilge-water; dunnage. 
Far-day! (far'dil), n. The advanced part of 
the day. 

The manna was not good 
After sun-rising; yhr-flTfzj/ sullies flowers. 

H. Vaughan. 

Fardel (fai-'del), n. [O.Fr. fardel, I-'r. far- 
dmu, a bundle, from O.Fr. /anics, vest- 
ments, clotliing, of which bundles are often 
made. Origin unknown.] A bundle or pack; a 
burden; hence, anything cumbersome, irk- 
some, or inconvenient. 

Who yfould/ardcis bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life? ShaM, 

Fardel! (far'del), v.t. To make up in bun- 
dles. 

Things orderly up under heads are most 

portable. Fuller. 

Fardel! (far'del), n. [A contr, of farding- 
dcfd (which see).] A fourth part.— jPardeZ 
of land, the fourth part of a yard-land. See 
Yard-land. 

Fardel-bound (fiir'del-bound), a. In vet. 
surg. a term applied to cattle and sheep 
affected with a disease caused by the re- 
tention of food in the maniplies or third 
stomach, between the nu'merous plaits of 
which it is firmly impacted. When the 
food is of a narcotic character, or unusually 
dry, tough, or indigestible, the stomach 
cannot moisten and reduce it with sufficient 
rapidity; and as fresh quantities continue 
to be received, the organ becomes over- 
gorged, and ultimately paralyzed and af- 
fected with chronic inflammation. Over-ripe 
clover, vetches, or rye-grass are liable to 
produce the disease. 

Fardin-gale, Farding-gale (fiird'in-gal, 
fttrd'ing-gnl), n. The same as Farding-deal. 


fi, Fr. ton; 


TS,.thBn; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Ket. 
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FardiEg-teg n. Ihe iii'st 

‘(touiiu'Oi of }i (suwttj'othtTrruiiijiiiiut aiiniuil, 
wliero green foud lies until it be ciiuwed 

.ivei au.iin; tlif riuiu'ii. 

Fardiug-deal,t Fardmg-dale.i (miAluig- 
dui, bu-'di!ig-(iid), n [A ,s;ix, jiMfvng, a 
loiirtk Jiast mid ihel, a part or portion.] A 
niPiiOTre at land not well ascertained, but 
iiv w.me supposed to be the fourth part of 
arr arre, by others the fotutli part of ayard- 
. land. Sec FABD-rjASD. , - . 

Fare ffur), r.?. pret. A, pp. jareil- ppr./arai^. 
fA. .’^ax. O.Sax. 0.G-. and Goth, jamn, G. 
fahrm, to po, to pass; of allied origin to L. 

tlirmiph, iiorta, gate, Gr. poros, pas- 
sage, peird, to pierce; akin li. /(ir, for, iSc.] 
t To go; to pass; to move forward; to travel. 

.So on lie /iiivs, and to the border conies, 
OfEdan.' 

Throusfh nitiiij' .'i solitary street. 

And silent market-place, and lonely square, 
Armed with the mighty curse, behold himyrtre. 

Southey. 

. 2. To be in any state, good or bad; to be 
attended with any circumstances or ti-ain 
of events, fortunate or unfortunate; specifl- 
callv, to be in a certain condition as regards 
bodily or social comforts; to he entertained 
. vrithfood. 

1 111 fara the land, to hastening ills .a, prey, 

Where rvealtli acciiitmlates, and men decay, 

Gotcisniith. 

There was a certain rich man . . . which. /hrey 
suiriptuousily every day. Lukexvi. 19. 

: 8. To happen; to tnraout or result; to be: 
with if impersonally. ,‘ IIow/iwya9 it with 
Tenmjsoa. , 

' ; SoAm 2'/ when witli truth falsehood contends. 

Milton. 

[Oomparo fareieell, wliich is simply this 
. verb in the imperative conihiued with wall.} 
Fare (far), ’i- [4. .Sax. fier./ani; O.li;. fare, a 
journey, a passage. See preceding article.) 

1. The price of passage or going; the sum 
paid or due for conveying a person by land 
or water; as, the fare for crossing a river; 
the fare for conveyance in a railway train, 
cah, omiiibu,s, &c.— 2. Food; provisions of 
tJie table. 

My lord, eat also, tliough tha./hre is coarse. 

Tennyson. 

3. Condition; experience; treatment by cir- 
cumstances: fortune; as, what /are, bro- 
ther? ‘What /are? What news abroad?’ 
Skak.~i. The person or persons conveyed in 
a veiiicle; as, he had not driven far when he 
was stopped by his /arc.— 5. 'The quantity of 
Hsh taken in a fishing vessel.— 6. t Ado; 
bustle; unusual display; entertainment; ad- 
venture, Ac. 

What aiiiDiinteth all this/nnu Chaucer, 

Fareii,t Fare, t pp. from /arc. 

Fuloft, 

Have J upon this bencheyft«K ful wele. Chaucer. 
Farewell (frwwel). [From fare, in the im- 
per., and leell.} Go well; originally applied 
to a person departing, but by custom now 
applied both to those who depart and those 
, who remain. It expresses a kind wish, a 
. wish of happiness to those who leave or 
those who are left: I W’iah you a happy de- 
parture; may you be well in your absence, 
It s.ometimes has the pronoun inserted be- 
tween its two elements; as, /arc you u'oU. 
.Sometimes it is .an expression of mere separ- 
ation; SiSi farewell the year; fareivell, ye 
sweet groves; that is, I bid you farewell, 
thee and if for ever, 

:• Still for ever Jlirg thee itjeii. Byron. 

Fare thee well, may be equivalent to ‘I bid 
f/nc, I wish thee to iare ivell.’ 

Farewell (far'wcl), n. l. Good-bye; adieu, 
i- Farewell, a long/umre/f, to all my greatness ! 

Shak, 

2. Leave ; departure ; final look, reference, 
or attention. ‘And takes her faretmll of 

„ the glorious sun.’ Shak 'Before I take 
my /areiocff of the subject.’ Addison. 
Farewell (fSFwel), a. leave-taking; vale- 
dictory. ‘Faretoell papers.’ Spectator. 
‘Farewell sermon,’ Walker. 

FaX'fett (faFfet), a. The old form of far- 
fetched. ‘York with all his/ar-/et policy.’ 
Shak. 

Far-fetclit (far'fech), n. [Far, and fetch, a 
stratagem.] A deep-laid stratagem. 

AxiixliaieirponticTay-Jifches, Hndihras. 

: Far-fetclit (faFfech), V. t. To bring from 
to; :to , draw, conclusions remote from or 
little .justifiea by the premises; to search 
. ontstudiously. 

To far-fetch t\ic name of Tartar from a Hebrew 
word. Pulley. 


Far-fetched (hir'fccht), p. or a. l. Brought 
from a remote place. 

Whose pains have earned rixefar-feteked spoil. 

Milton. 

2. Studiously sought; not easily or naturally 
detiuced or introduced; forced; elaborately 
strained; sa, far-fetched conceits;/ar-/efeAea 
similes. 

Farforth (far'forth), adr. In a great mea- 
sure. , 

So long these knights discourse diversly 
Of straunpe affair.s, and noble harditnent, 

That now the humid night vos/arfortk spent. 

Spenser. 

Farin (faTin), 51- Farina. 

Farina (fa-ri'na), n. [1. fanna, ground 
com, from .far, a sort of grain,, spelt— the 
earliest food of the Romans. ] In a general 
sense, meal or floui'. Specifically — 1- A term 
given to a soft, tasteless, and commonly 
white powder, obtained by trituration of 
the seeds of cereal and leguminous plants, 
and of some roots, as the potato. It con- 
stats of gluten, starch, and mucilage. —2. In 
hot. a name formerly given to the pollen 
contained in the anthers of flowers.— Fossi7 
farina, a variety of carbonate of lime, in 
thin white crusts, light as cotton, and easily 
reducible to powder. 

Farinaceous (fa-rin-a'sbus), a. [From L. 
farina, meal] 1. Consisting or made of 
meal or flour; as, afarinaceous diet, which 
consists of the meal or flour of the various 
species of corn or grain.— 2, Contaiiring 
or yielding farina or 'flour; ns, farinaceous 
seeds.— 3. like meal; mealy; pertaining to 
meal; as, n farinaceous taste or smell. 
Farinaceously (fa-rin-a'slras-li), adv. In a 
meal-like manner. 

Farinose (faTin-os), a. 1. Yielding todna; 
as, farinose plants.— 2. Havdng the surface 
covered with dust resembling flour, as the 
wings of certain insects and the leaves of 
some poplars. 

Farlnosely (fa'rin-os-H), adv. In a meal- 
like manner; farinaceously. 

Farl t (farl), v.t. The same as Furl Beau. 
iSiFl 

Farl, Fartlael (flirl, fiir'THel, n. [A. Sax, 
feorth dcel.} The fourth part of a thin cake 
of flour or oatmeal. ‘ Farls baked wf butter. ’ 
Burris. [Scotch.] 

FarleUj n. In law, money paid by tenants 
in lieu of a heriot: often applied to the best 
chattel, as distinguished from Jieriot, the 
best beast. 

Farlie (fflr'li), n. A strange, unusual, or 
unexpected thing. [Old English and Scotch.] 
See Fbrlie. , 

Farm (farm), ». [A. Sax, farma, fearm, or 


feorm, food, .d meal, supper; feormian, ge- 
feormian, to supply with foocl. The mean- 
ing of ‘farm’ arose from the original prac- 
tice of letting lands on condition that the 
tenant should supply his lord’s household 
with so many nights’ entertainment. This 
mode of reckoning constantly appears in 
Doomsday Book — ‘Reddet firmam triimi 
noctium, i.e. 100 libr.;’ he will supply tiu’ee 
nights’ entertainment, that is, a hundred 
pounds. The I.l. firma (from L. Jirmus, 
strong, established), Fr. and O.E. ferme, 
fann, rent, no doubt exercised a certain in- 
fluence on the meaning of the word,] 1. A 
tract of land cultivated by a single indivi- 
dual, wliether the owner of the land or a 
tenant.— 2. The state of land leased on rent 
reserved; a lease. 

It is great wilfulness in landlords to make any 
longer/arms to their tenants. Spenser. 

3. A district farmed out for the collection 
of revenue. [Rare.] 

The province was divided into tvthte/arms. 

_ ^ Burke. 

Farm (farm), v.t. l. To lease, as land, on 
rent reserved; to let to a tenant on condi- 
tion of paying rent. 

We are enforced to farm our royal realm. Shak. 

2, To take at a certain rent or rate.— 3. To 
lease or let, as taxes, impost, or other duties, 
at a certain sum or a certain rate per cent. 
It is customary in some countries for the 
prince or government to farm the revenues, 

. the taxes or rents, the imposts, and exercise, 
to individuals, who ai-e to collect and pay 
them to the government at a certain per 
centage or rate per cent. 

Toy?z»-??2 their subjects and their duties tbw.irds 
Burke. 

A To cultivate, as land; to devote to agri- 
culture.— To /arm let, or let to farm, to 
lease on rent. ‘ 

Farm (farm), v.i. To be employed in agri- 
culture; to cultivate the soil; as, I would 
rather /am than engage in commerce. 
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Farmable (f;inn'a-bl), a. That may be 
farmed. 

Farm-bailiff (fam/ba-lif), n. An overseer 
appointed by the possessor or proprietor of 
a farm to direct and superintend the fann- 
ing operations. 

Farme.t n. [,See Faem, 71 .] Food; a meal. 

Tills hasty farme had bene a feast. Chaucer. 

Farmer (fitniTer), «. One who farms; as. 
(a) one who cultivates a farm; a cultivator 
of the fields; an agriculturist; a husband- 
man. (&) One who takes taxes, customs, 
excise, or other duties, to collect for a cer- 
tain rate per cent.; as, a .farmer of tlie re- 
venues. (e) In mining, the lord of the field, 
or one who farms tlie lot and cope of the 
orovm.—B'armer-general, in France, under 
the old monarchy, a niemher of a privileged 
association whieJi farmed certain branches 
of the revenue, that is, contracted with the 
government to pay into the trejisury a fixed 
yearly sum, taking upon itself the collection 
of certain taxes as an ecjuivalent. This sys- 
tem was swept away at the revolution. 
Farmeress (fiirm'er-es), n. A woman who 
farms; a farmer’s wife. 

Farmersbip (farm'er-ship), 51. .Skill in 
farming. 

Farmery (farm'e-ri), n, A homestall or 
farmyard. 

Farmhouse (ffirm'hou.s), n. A house at- 
tached to a fam, and for the residence of a 
farmer. 

Farming (farm'ing), a. Pertaining to agri- 
culture; as, the farming interest. 

Farming (farm'ing), n. ,1. The business of 
cultivating land, or employing it for (he 
purposes of husbandry.— 2, The practice of 
letting or leasing taxes for collection. 
Farm-meal (fhrm'mel), n. In Scotland, 
meal paid as part of the, rent of a farm. 
The practice of paying rent in kind i.s ra- 
pidly becoming obsolete. 

Farm-office (fiirm'of-fls), n. One of the out- 
building, s pertaining to a farm : genernll.i’ 
used in the plural as a collective name for 
all the buildings 011 a farm beyond the 
dwelling-house. 

Farmost(filr'm6st). a. [/■’arandwmst.] Most 
distant or remote. 

A spacious cave within it-s/jf a.'w.'; part. Frjdtn. 

Farmstead (filrm'sted), n. The system of 
buildings connected with a farm; a home- 
stead. 

Farm-stoclr (filrm'stok), «. 1 . Generally 
all the stock on a farm, including Im-stial, 
poultry,, implements, Ac. [For 'this the 
word Stookint; is more commonly ii.sed.j 
Specifically— 2. Farm animals; ljvc-.stock-. 
Farmyard (filrm'yiird), n. The yard or 
incloBure surreumded by or connected witii 
the farm Imildings. 

Farness (fiir'ues), n. The state of being far 
olf; distance; remoteness. 

Faro (fa'rd), n, , [Said to lie from Pharaoh 
having formerly been depicted cm mu* of the 
cards.] A game at cards in which a pei'Kori 
play.s against the hank. It i.s one (rf the ino.st 
common of all games of Inward plavcd in 
Europe. Called also Pkaraon, Pharm. 
Faro-banR (fa'rd-bangk), n. A bank, or 
establishment, aeaiust which pcr,ions play 
at the game of faro; a hnu.se or ruom for 
gambling. 

Far-off (fiirVif), a. Far-away; diHtanf; re- 
mote in space or time. * The ,fur-og cur- 
few.’ Milton. 

Farraginous (f.'i-ivij'in-u.s), «. [?,. farrago, 
a mixture, from .fur, meal.] Formed of 
various materials; mixed; as, afarraabums 
mountain. 

Farrago (fa-ra'go), 51 . [,l,, from, far, meal] 

A mass composed of various materials coii- 
fuBcdly mixed; a medley. 

A book like thfe is not a coSlection of pasiipWets 
bound into one volmne; or the firr.spo of a few- kin- 
dred minds. H'esiminstfy X<~.>. 

Farrand (faFrand), a. Same a.s Fa mad. 
Parreation, (fa'rc-;i"shonk n. ,Samc ;is ( '<ut- 
farreatiun. 

Farrier (fa'ri-er), n. [o.F’r. ferrPr. from 
ferrer, to bind with iron, to shoe a honso- - 
fer, from L. ferrtun, iron.] A shoer of 
horses; a smith who shoes horses; more 
generally now, one who combine, s the art of 
horse-shoeing with the profcHSiou of veter- 
mary surgery. 

Fariier (fa'ri-cr), v. 1 To priietise a.s a funler. 
Farriery (fa'ri-e-ri), n. The art of shueing 
horses; the artof preventing, curing, or miti- 
gating the diseases of horses : now efilk-d 
Veterinarg Stirgery. 

Farrow (fa'rd), n. [A. ,Sax. fea rh, a little pig. 
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Cog. O.H.G. farah; G-, ferkel; D. varlicn, 
a little pig, a famnv; L. porcus, Gr. porkos, 
a pig.] A litter of pigs. 

Farrow (fa'ro), v.t. and i. To loring forth, as 
pigs : said only of swine. 

Farrow (fa'ro), a. [Allied to A, Sax. Jear, 
an ox; D. vaar, var, an ox or bullock, vaar- 
Jcoe, a heifer; G.farre, ahull, a. steer.] Sot 
producing young in a particular season or 
year: applied to cows only. If a cow has 
had a calf, but fails in a subsequent year, 
she is said to be farrow or to go farrow. 
[Scotch or provincial English.] 

Farry t (fa'ri), n. A f aiTow. 

Farsang (far'sang), n. The same as 
Parasang. 

Farse,t».f. See farce. Chaucer. 

Farse (fans), n. [L. /nrcio, to stuff,] Eccles. 
an explanation or paraphrase in English of 
the text of the epistle read in Latin, adopted 
in some English cliiirches before the Kefor- 
ination, the sub-deacon repeating each verse 
in Latin and two choristers singing the farse 
or explanation in English. 

Far-seen (far'sen), [Scotch,] 1. Looking 
far before one ; far-sighted ; a.s, a far-seen 
man. — 2. Well-versed; accomplished; as, 
far-seen in medicine. 

Far-sighted (filr'sit-ed), a. l. Seeing to a 
great distance; looking far before one; cal- 
culating carefully the distant results of 
iwesent conduct or action ; as, ‘a. far-sighted 
statesman; .far-sighted policy.— 2, Not cajja- 
ble of perceiving objects near at hand dis- 
tinctly. 

Far-siglitedness (fiir'sit-cd-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being far-sighted. 
Far-sought (filr'sat), a. Sought at a 
distance; forced. ‘Par-sought learning.’ 
Johnson. 

Fart (flirt), n. [A. Sax. /corf.] A discharge 
of wind through the anus. 

Fart (flirt), v.i. To discharge or e.xpel wind 
through tlie anus; to break wind. Sioift. 
Farther, Ftirther (fiu‘''fHev, fer'iiiev), a. 
compar. [Farther is a oompar. oifar, on the 
model ot further, which is=A. Sax./orfAo/', 
further, imm.forth. From the root of .faran, 
to go.] 1, ,Moro remote; more distant than 
something else. 

Sinc<5 lie went from Egypt 'tis 
A space iar further travel. Shtik. 

2. Longer; tending to a greater distance. 
Before our farther way the Ivates allow. Drydeit. 

% Additional. 

Let me add a .farther truth. Dry den. 

Farther, Further (ftU'’'fHev, fcr'THtlr), axU. 

1. At or to a greater di.stance ; more remotely; 
beyond; as, lot ns rest with wlnat we have 
without looking .farther.— ■% Aloreover; by 
way of pro,gression in a subject; as, further, 
let us consider the probable event. 

Farther (fiir''rH6r), v.t. To promote; to 
advance; to help forward. [Eare.] See 
I'URTUEK. 

He had farthered or hindered the taking of the 
town. Drydeii, 

Fartherance (fiir''rner-ans), n. A helping 
forward; iiromotion; furtherance. jEare.] i 
Farthermore (far'sner-mor), uAv. Besides; 
moreover; furthermore. 

Farthermost (fllr'THer-most), a. swperl 
Being at the greate.st distance. 

Farthest, Furthest (far'l’He,st, ffc')r''fHest), 
a. svperl. [Superlative formedfrom/(t?'f/w!r. 
See FnRTHE.S'i'.] Most distant or remote; 
as, the/«j'f/te«t de.gree. 

Farthest, Furthest (fiir'rHest, ffiFsnest), 
adii. At or to the greate,st distance. See 
FURI'HEST. 

Farthing (fltr'rixing), n. [A. Bax. feortlmmg, 
the fourth part of a thin.g, from .feorth, 
fourth, from .feotuer, four.] 1. The fourth 
of a penny; a small copper coin of Great 
Britain, being the fourth of a penny in 
value. 

Our churchwardens 

Feed on the silver, and give us the farthings. Gay. 

2. t A divi.sion of land. 

Tliirty acres iiiahe a farthing-iand-, nine far- 
things a, Cornish acre; and four Cornish acres a 
knight’s fee. Care7v. 

;i. ] Anything very small; a small quantity. 
‘No .farthing of grease.’ Chaucer.— Far- 
thing damages, in law, nominal, as opposed 
to snlistantial damages— a very common 
award, where a jury finds that in law, 
though not in fact, injury has been done to 
the plaintiff. The question of such dama,ges 
carrying expenses is a matter for the judges. 
Farthingale (fart'nin-gal), n. [O.Fr. rer- 
tugalle, uerfitgade; Fr. vei'tugadvn, a far- 
tlungulo. ‘ Tlie fashion seems to iiave come 
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from the Peninsula, and the name finds 
a satisfactory explanation in Sp, and I’g. 
verdugo, a rod or shoot of a tree, in Pg, 
applied to a long plait or fold in a garment.’ 
Wedgwood. Comp. It. faldiglia, a hooped 
petticoat, from falda, a fold.] A hoop 



petticoat, or circles of hoops, formed of 
whalebone, used to extend the petticoat. 
The hoop, the last remain of the farthingale, 
was used in court-dress up to the reign of 
George IV., and revived, after a form, in 
the use of crinoline, in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Sometimes written Fardingale. 
And revel it as bravely as the best . . . 

With niffs and cuffs und/aycivi^i'ales and thinijs. 

S/ia/:. 

Farthing-dale (filr'sning-diil), n. Same as 
Farding-deal. 

Farthing’s-'worth (faFTHingz-werth),)!. As 
mucli as is sold for a fai’thing; a thing worth 
little or uothing;.a matter of no consequence; 
as, it is not afarthing's-toorth to me whether 
you do it or not. ' 

Far- West (fiti’'west), n. That portion of the 
United States lying beyond tlie Mississippi. 
Far-West (faFwest), a. Pertaining to the 
Far - West, or the 
United States west of 
the Mississippi. 

Fasces (fas'sez), n. pi. 

[Lat. pi. of fascis, a 
bundle.] In limnan 
bundles of rods, 
nsnaily of birch, with 
an axe hound in along 
with them, borne hy 
lictors before the su- 
perior Eom.an magis- 
trates ns a badge of 
tlieir power over life 
and limb. 

Fascet (fas’set), n. In 
glass-making, an iron 
rod tiirnst into the Fasces, 

months of bottles to 
convey tliem to the anne-aling tower. Called 
also Puntg, Fontee, Punty-rod, and Pimtil. 
Fascia (fa'shi-a), n. [L., a hand, sasli, fillet.] 
1. A hand, sash, or fillet worn by the women 
of ancient Eome next to the skin to make 
the waist appear slender.— 2. In arch, any 
flat member with a little projection, as 
the h.and of an ai'chitrave; also, in brick 
Imiklings, the jutting of the bricks be- 
yond tlie windows in the several stories 
except the highest.— 3. In astrmi. the belt 
of a planet.— 4. In surg. a bandage, roller, 
or h’gature.— 5. In anat. a tendinous ex- 
pansion or aponem-osis; a thin tendinous 
covering which surrounds the muscles of 
the limbs and binds tliem in their places. 
Fascial (fas'si-ai or fash’i-al), a. Belonging 
to tlie fasces, 

FascialiS (fas-si-a'lis or fash'i-a'lis), n. A 
long, small, and flattened muscle situate at 
the anterior part of the thigh. Called also 
Sartorkis. 

Fasciate (fa'sM-at), a. In hot (a) same as 
Fasciated. (&) Banded or compacted to- 
gether. 

F'asciated. (fa'shi-at-ed), a. 1. Bound with a 
fillet, sash, or bandage.— 2. In hot applied 
to those peculiar flattened stems which 
occur occasionally in trees, and which are 
.supposed to he formed by the imion of 
several stems. 

Fasoiation (fa-sln-a'shon), n. The act 
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or maimer of bincliiig up diseased parl.i ; 
bandage. 

Three especial sorts of fa,Kiai£!>n or rowling li.ive 
the worthies of our profes.sion commended to pos- 
terity. IViseman. 

Fascicle (fas’si-kl), n. [L. fasciculus, from 
.fascis, a bundle.] 1. A bundle; a collection. 
2. In hot a form of cyme in which the flowers 
have tlie foot-stalks or peduncles very short, 
so that the flowers are clustered together in a 
more or less compact bundle, as in sweet- 
william. 

Fascicled, Fascicular (fas'si-kid, fas-sik’u- 
ler), n. Same an Fasciculate. 

Fascicnlaria (fas-sik'u-la"ri-a), n. [L. 
fascictilus, a cluster or little Iniiidle.] A 
genus ^ of extinct polyzoa, of the family 
Tubiiliporida!, occurring in the coralline 
crag of Snlfoik; so named from its clus- 
tered form. 

Faseicularly(fa3-sik'u-l(5r-li),rtd;!j. Same iis 
PascicAdately. 

Fasciculate! Fascicu- 
lated (fas-sik'u-lat, fas- 
silc'u-lfit-ed), a. [From 
fasciculus, a little bun- 
dle.] Growing in bun- 
dles or hunches from 
the same inoint, as the 
leaves of tiio Larix oi 
larch. It is also apifiied 
to the stems and roots 
F.iscicuiiite Root (Aa- plants, and in ana- 
nunculus JRicaria). toniy to the llCI'VeS. 

Fasciculately (fas-sik'- 
fi-liit-li), udv. In a fasciculated manner. 
Fasciculate - ramose (fas - slk - n - lii ' to - la - • 
mos), a. In hot noting branches or roots 
which are drawn closely together so as to 
he almost parallel. 

Fascicule (fas’si-kul), n. A little bundle; a 
fascicle. 

Fasciculite (fas-sik'u-lit), n. [E. fasaiolo, 
aiulGr. Zt%o,5, astone.] A variety of . fibrous 
hornblende, of a fascicular structure. 
Fasciculus (fas-sik'u-lus), n. [L.] 1 , A little 
bundle; a fascicle.— 2. A division of a book.- 
8. A nosegay.— 4, In&of, same as Fascicle,% 
Fascinate (fas’sin-at), v.t pvet. & pp. fas- 
cinated; "ppv. fascinating. [L. faseino; Gv. 
hasleaino, to enchant, to bewitch.] l. To 
bewitch; to enchant; to operate on by some 
powerful or irresistible influence; to influ- 
ence the passions or affections in an uncon- 
trollable manner. 

It has been almost universally believed that . . 

•serpents can stupefy and fascinate the prey whicli 
they are desirous to obtain. GriyUh's Cuvier. 

James, while liis fate was under discussion, remained 
at ■Whitehall, yhJ'wtni'ifa', as it seemed, by tlie gre,nt- 
ness and nearness of tlie danger, and unequal to the 
exertion of cither struggling' or Hying. Macaulay. 

2. To ehai-m ; to captivate ; to excite and 
allure irresistibly or powerfully; as, female 
beauty fascinates youth.— S yn. To chai'm, 
enrapture, captivate, enchant, bewitch. 
Fascinate (fas’sln-at), v.i. 'To e.vercise a 
bewitching or captivating power. 

None of the affections have been noted to fascin- 
ate and bewitch, but love and envj'. Bacon. 

Fascinating (fas'sin-at-ing), p. and a. Be- 
witching; enchanting; charming; captivat- 
ing; as, a moat fascimiting poem. 
Fascination (fas-sin-a'shon), w. 1. The act of 
bewitching or enchanting; enchantment; 
witchcraft; the e.xercise of a powerful irre- 
sistible influence on the affections or pas- 
sions; unseen inexplicable influenea. It was 
believed in superstitions times, that magi- 
cians had the power of inflicting various 
diseases and evils on individuals hy using 
certain words or spells, or by a look, without 
coming in contact with tliem, or adminis- 
tering anything to them; this was called 
fasoinatinn, and divers medicines, amulets, 
and ceremonies were put in ojieration 
against it. The notion of the evil-eye, which 
in some places is not yet entirely extinct, 
is a vestige of this superstition. 

The Turk.s hang old rags on their fairest honses, to 
secure them a^siustfascination. IVatler. 

2. That which fascinates. 

Fascine (fas-sSn'), n. [Fr., from L. /asefs, a 
bundle.] In fort, a 
faggot, a bundle of 
rods, or small sticks 
of wood, bound at 
both ends and in the 
middle, used in rais- 
iiighatteries,in filling 
ditches, in strength- 
ening ramparts, and 
making pai'apets. Sometimes being dipped 
in melted pitch or tar, they are used to 



Fascines. 


w, 'ioig; wh, tw/dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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FASTIDIOUS 


s.-t itri! tfi the enemy's lodgments or otlier 
Fo ^SGinoiis tfiis'sin*ns)j oi. Cmisecl or ucting 

itvS- raft. -The possibility of /ascinoKS 

Fasciolaria (las'si-o-la. ri-a), n._ [L. fcis- 
i'idl'i. u siijuU b.jntiage.] A geiiua of inolluscs, 
fiiniilv Afuriddio, toiunl in the Indiiin seas, 
the Antille-i. A-o, 'i’he shell is a subfusiform 
HHiViilre, .■hannelled at its base without any 
prnjeding sutures, and having two or three 
Vi rv fthli.pio folds on tiie columella. 

Fa lii ( fad 1 >■ r. t F Fr. ftMer, to oftencl, to 
ahih-r, O.I'-r. ./hscLr; Pr. fadiffar, to dis- 
gust, from L. faMuliimi, disgust. See Fas- 
Xiniow.] To troulde; to annoy. [Scotch.] 

^ It'sii'i plain n'i a pike.-stafftli.atsometiiinf!- wtroubl- 
inf her, and may be it will be same of your love noii- 
seihej for it'.s mainly that a'3/as/ies the lasses. 

Cormall Mag, 

Fash (fash), O.t. [Scotch.] 1. To take tronVde; 
to he at pains; as, .you needntt .fash.—'i. To 
be weary of; to accannt a trouble, 

Voii soon fa.tJi of a good office. Scotch praveyb. 

Fash (fa.sh), >i. Trouble ; vexation; pains taken 
about :in,Ytliiiig. ‘ Without further fash on 
invpart.’' Dc Qidncey. [Scotch.] 

Fashery (fa'she-ri). n. Same as Pash. 

1 eniMdurud itinycluty to submit to manyfetsheyies 
on his account. Gait. 

Fashion (fa'shon), n. [O.Fr. fmhon or 
f acton, from L./ach'o, a inaldng, from /ado, 
to do,]’ 1. The make or form of anything; 
the state of anything with regard to its ex- 
ternal appcurtince; shape; ns, the fashion of 
the ark, or of tlie tabernacle. 

Orletnielose the/a.i'/ij'o« ofti man. Sha/t. 

2. Form; model to be imitated; pattern. 

King Ahaz sent to Urijah tile priest thefnshion of 
the altar. sKi. xvi. lo. 

:i. .Make according to the custom of the time; 
especially, the prevailing mode of dress or 
ffmament: as, we import fashiom from 
France; what so changeable as fashion^— 

, •}. Manner; sort; way; mode: applied to 
actions or behaviour. 

Pluck Case.-! by the sleeve, 

Ami he will, after his so\it/asiiioit, tell you 
What hath proceeded. Shah, 

fi. Custom; prevailing practice. 

It was thi/ashion of the age to call everything in 
question, Tillotsoit. 

0. Genteel life or good breeding; genteel 
society. 

It is strange that men oi /asliion onA genlleiiien 
should so grossly belie their own Itnowledge. 

Raleigh. 

—Aftci a fashion, to a certain extent; in a 
sort. 

The ship's company are paid, .so are tlie bumbo.at- 
women, the Jews and the emancipationist a/tey a 
fashion. Mayryai. 

Fashion (fa'slion), v.t. [See above.] 1. To 
form; to give shape or figure to; to mould. 
Here the loud haitiiner/iir/<!i)?<f female toys. Gay. 


Slsrill the clay say to him Wmt /ashiofteth it, Wliat 
makest tliou'i is. xiv. 9 . 

2. To fit; toadaiit; to accommodate; with fo, 

Lawy ought to he fashioned to the manner.s and 
conditions of tlie people. Spenser. 

S. To make according to the rule prescribed 
hyemtom. 

Rashimted plate sells for more tlian its weight. 

Locke, 

4.t To forge or counterfeit; to pervert. 

, It better ilts ray blood to he disdained of all, than 
r ta fishioH a carnage to rob love from any. S/iak. 

Fashionable (fa'slion-a-bl), a, l. Conform- 
ing to the fashion or established mode; ac- 
cording to the; pirevailing form or mode; 
established by custom or use; current; pre- 
vailing; as, a fashionable dress; the fashion- 
able philosophy; fashionable opinions.— 
2. Observant of the fashion or customary 
mode ; dressing or behaving according to 
the prevailing fashion; as, a fashionable 
man. Uoiicc — a. Genteel; well bred; as, 
/as/tit»ia6fe company or society. 

Time is like ^fashio^iahie host 

That slightly shakes his par ting- guest hythehancl. 

Shak, 

Fashionable (fa'shon-a-bl), n. A person of 
. fashion. [Chiefly used In the pliwal.] 


Fashioner (fa'shon-eiO. m. One who forms 
or gives shape to anything. 

The fashioner had accomplished his task, and tlie 
dresses were brought home. sir li- . Scott. 

Fashionist (fa'shon-ist), n. An obsequioiis 
follower of the modes and fashions. [Fare.] 
Many of tliese ornaiuents were only temporary, as 

used by of that day. rtiUer. 

Fashionless (fa'shon-les), a. Having no 
f.ashion. , . 

Fashion-monger (fa'shon-mung-ger), n. 
One who studies the fashion; a fop. 
Fashion-mongering ( fa' slion ; nuing - ger- 
Ing), a. Behaving like a fashion-monger. 
‘Scambling, out-facing, fasMon-mongennrf 
hoys.’ Shah. [Rare.] , „ . - 

Fashion-piece (fa'shon-pes),n. Saut. one of 
the hincliiiost timbers ■which terminate the 
bi-eadtli, and give shape to the stern. 
Fashions (fa'shonz), n. [Corrupted for 
farcin.] Farcin or farcy. ‘ His horse . . . 
infected with the fashions.’ Shah. 
Fashions (fa'shus), a. [IV. faolmix, from 
ftleher, to trouble. See FASH.] 1 rouble- 
some. [Scotch.] 

Pass (fas), n. An old German measure of 
capacity, varying greatly in different parts 
of the country. 

Fassaite, Fassite (fas'sa-it, fas'sit), n. A 
mineral, a non-aluniinous vaiuety of pyrox- 
ene, found in the valley of Fassa, in the 
Tyrol. 

Fast (fast), a. [A. Sax. fmst, feat, fast, firm. 
Common to all the Teutonic tongues iu the 
sense of firm, solid, unbroken.] 1. Firmly 
fixed; close; tight; closely adliering; made 
close; as, make/as< the door; tsikefast liold; 
to stick/mst in the mire; to make fast a rope. 
Be sure to find, 

What I foretold thee, many a hard assay ... 

Ere thou of Israel’s sceptre f^ctfast hold. Miiton. 


: such appearance as is according to the pre- 
; vailing custom. 

Fashionably (fa'shon-a-Mi), adv. In a man- 
ner according to fashion, custom, or pre- 
vailing practice; with modish elegance; as, 
m kcesefaaUmiaUy. 

He must at length die dully of old age at home, 
when here die niijfht so fashionably and genteelly 
have been duelled or fluxed into another world. 

South. 


Which, by his strength, settcthyhw/ the mountains. 

Ps. l.xv. 6. 

2. Strong against attack. 

Robber-s and outlaws . . . lurking in woods and 
fast places. Spenser. 

3. Close, as sleep; deep; sound. ‘A most 
fast sleep.’ Shah.—i. Firm in adiierenee; 
not easily alienated; steadfast; faitliful; as, 
a fast friend. — 5. Lasting ; durable ; as, a 
/«sf colour.— 6. t Tenacious; retentive: with 
of 

Roses, damask and red, axe fast flower.? of tlieir 
sniell.s. Bacon. 

—Past and loose, variable; inconstant; un- 
reliable; .slippery; saying one thing and 
doing another; as, to play /ast and, loose. 
The allusion is to a cheating game, still 
played at fairs by low sharpers, called 
‘prick the garter.’ A belt ox strap is doubled 
and rolled up with the double in the middle 
of the coils, it is then laid on a board, and 
the dupe is asked to oatch the double with 
a skewer, when the gambler takes the two 
ends and looses it or draws it away, so as 
always to keep the skewer outside the 
doubled end. 

Hike a right gipsey, h.-ith, at fast and loose. 
Beguil'd me to the very heart of loss. Shak, 

—Fast and loose ‘pulleys, two pulleys of the 
same diameter placed side by side on a 
sliaft, the one rigidly fixed to the shaft, the 
other loose. The shaft is driven from a 
revolving shaft by a hand passed over the 
fixed pulley, and, when the shaft is to lie 
stopped, the band is shifted to the loose 
pulley. 

Fast (fast), adv. Firmly; immovahly. 

We will bind thee yfej/ and deliver thee into their 
hand. , Judg. xv. 13 . 

—Fast by ovfast beside, close or near to. 
Fast by the throne obsequious Fame resides. Pope. 

Fast (fast), n. That which fastens or hold.s; 
specifically, naut. a rope or chain by 
which a vessel is moored to a wharf, quay, 
&c., and named bow, head, quarter, stern, 
or breast fast, according to the part of the 
vessel to which it is made fast. By the 
breast fast the vessel is secured broadside 
to the quay. 

Fast (fast), a. [Probably connected with 
Teut. /ast, in the sense of unhroken—but 
comp. tV'./est, speedy; Armor, fest, rapidly, 
and root of L. festino, to hasten.] 1. .Sivlf t; 
moving rapidly; quick in motion; as, n fast 
horse. --2. Dissipated ; devoted to pleasure; 
indulging in sensual vices; as. a fast young 
man; afast liver. Wheii applied to a young 
Imly, it indicates that she is disinclined to 
abide by the rules of propriety, and imitates 
the manners or habits of a man, talks slang. 
&c.: , 

Catullus wasthejriost brilliant/lrvifman of antiquity 


Fate, filr, fat, hfill; me, met, hfir; pine, pin; nfite, not, mfive; 


and can be compared to nothing but Apollo out on 
the loose. P/annay. 

Fast (fast), adv. Swiftly; rapidly; tvith 
quick steps or progi'ession ; as, to I'un/asf ; 
to move fast through the water, as a ship; 
the work goes on fast.—Tio live fast, to be 
prodigal and wasteful; to live so as to con- 
.suine or exhaust tlie vital powers quickly. 
Fast (fast), D.i. [A. Sax. /ee.-itaa, to fast. Goth. 
fastan, to keep— allied to fa.st, firm.] 1. To 
abstain from food beyond tlie usual time; to 
omit to take nourishment; to go hnngTy. 
Fasting he went to sleep, anA fasting waked. 

2. To abstain from food, or from particular 
kinds of food, voluntariiy, for the mortifica- 
tion of the body or appetites, or as a token 
of grief, sorrow, and attlictlon. 

Mortify 

Your flesh like me, with scourges and with thorns; 
Smite, shrink not. spare not. If it may he, fast 
Whole Rents, and pray. 7'ainysoit. 

Fast (fast), 11 . 1. Abstinence from food ; omis- 
sion to take nourishment. ‘ A surfeit is the 
father of much /ast,' Shah.— 2. Voluntary 
abstinence from food, as a religious mortifi- 
cation or humiliation; either total or piirtial 
abstinence from customary food, with a view 
to mortify the appetites, or to express grief 
and affliction on account of some cJilamity, 
or to deprecate an expected evil.— 3. Tiie 
time of fasting, whether ii day, week, or 
longer time. 

TheyftJf was now alre.icly pa.st. Acts xxvii. g. 
—To breah one’s fa,st, to take tlie first food 
of tlie day. 

Happy were our forefathers, wlio broke their fasts 
witli lierlcs. Taylor, 

Fast-day (fast/da), n. A <i:iy on which fast- 
ing is observed ; iu Scotland, a week-iiay 
observed as a day of pi'ep.'iration for the 
coinnninion, but not now assoeltited in any 
degree with physical fasting. 

Fastef (ffist), pp. Faced; liavlng faces. 

Some mouth’d like greedy Oystriges; )ipmey;irA< 
Like loatlily Toades. Spenser, 

Fasten. (fa.s'u). r.f. [A. Snx. fa'stnian, to 
fasten. See Fast, a.] 1. To fix firmly; to. 
make fast or close; to secure, as by lock, 
bolt, bar, or the like; as, to fasten a chain 
to the feet.— 2. To join in close vinitm; tq 
unite closely or firmly by any mcan.s; to 
cause to cleave together; to cornent. 

The words Wliig and Tory h.ave beesi (.iresst'd to 
the service of many successions of partifis, with tiitibr- 
ent idea,? yarAviftf to them. Cfe'.Tif. 

What if she be fasten'd to this fool lord, 

D.rre I bid her abide by her words' Tenny-tcn. 

8.t To lay on with strength; ti> make to tell. 

Could lie/hsvVJj a blow, or make a thrust, vrhen 
not suffered to .approach } JJ.'-jdeii. 

Syn. To fix, secure, unite, stick, link.nttacli, 
alfi.v, aime.x. 

Fasten (fas'n), v.i. To fix one’,s self; to take 
linn hold; to clinch: generally with on.. 

lie/askn'd on my uec!;. Shit.i. 

Fastener (fas'n-or), n. One who or that 
which make.s fast or firm. 

Fastening (fas'n-iiig), n. .Anytliing thsit. 
binds and mtilces fast, as a lock, c;tt{;h, bolt, 
or bar. 

Fasten’s Een or Even, n. s]ir')Vf-'i’i!v.‘'il:i 5 ’- 
8ee Fasterx’s Ben. 

Faster (fa.st'cr), n. One who fasts. 
Fastennan. rice Fastinu.man. 

Pastern’s Een, Fasten’s Een (fa'l'cruz-cii, 
fast'enz-Sn), n. [A. .Sax. fientan. to ftist, 
and Sc. een, evening. .Allied to this Scui./h 
term arc G. fiistrhfb, mi. B.a!. 

fastehnai: abend, ojoi -evening. j in M-ot- 
land, the name given to the evening jireced- 
ing the first day of tlie fa.st of Lent: dhrovc- 
Tiie.sdiiy. 

Fast-handed (fast'hand-ed),tf. f'lo.^ehainlcd; 
covetous; closellsteti; avaricituis, [Rare.] 

Tlie king being etui listii to part with 

a second dowry. . . . prev.nial with the pniici.* ... 
to be contracted with tiie Princess tatiiarim:. 

Arc, IK. 

Fasti (fas'll). [L. ] Among the Jltinians, 
registers of variniis kind.?; as./a.sG.oor/ur 
halenda nw, caleiular.s of the year, giving 
the. days for festivals, eoiirts, Ac.', 
re.sponding to the modern almanac; fart! 
annnks or hktnrii'i, containing the nanicfi 
of the consuls and other m:!gi.-,triaes, :ind 
an cnninoration of the nnt-,r retnariinhlo 
historical ovents noted donn (ijiposito the, 
days on which they occur. 

Fastidiosity (fas.-lid'i-t)ri"i-ti), n. {’u-tidi- 
ousness. 


His epidemic.il diseases 
phy, and oscitation. 


being fastidiasitr, araor- 
A.. i/i. 

Fastidious (fas-iid'i-us), a. 


tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


IL. fast id ln.ws, 
ii, Sc. alwuc: y, .'^c. ley. 
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FATEFULLY 


from fastidium, fastidiousness, f rom/asfMs, 
liaUglitiness.] 1. Hard or difficult to please; 
squeamish; delicate to a fault; over-nice; 
difficult to suit; as, & fastidious mind or 
taste. 

The exigfencies of modern life lower necessarily 
our standard of excellence, and render us 
tms. jDk Ccfird. 

2. t Causing disgust ; loathsome. Sir T. 
Myot. 

Fastidiously (fas-tid'i-us-li), ailv. In a fas- 
tidious manner; squeamishly; contemptu- 
ously. 

Fastidiousness (fas-tid'i-us-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being fastidious; 
contemptuousness; squeamishness of mind, 
taste, or appetite. 

Fastigiate, Fastigiated (fas-ti'ji-at, fas-ti'- 
ji-atrcd), a. [L. fastigiatus, pointed, from 
fastigio, to point, fastigium, a top or peak.] 

1. Narrowed to the top; roofed. ‘That 
noted hill, the top whereof is fastigiate like 
a sugar-loaf.’ -Ray. Specifically— 2. In hot. 
tapering to a narrow point lilce a pyramid; 
as, a plant is said to be fastigiated when tlie 
branches become gradually shorter from the 
base to the apex, as the Lombardy poplar. 
Fastigiately (fas-ti'ji-fit-Ii), adv. In a fasti- 
g'iate manner; pointedly. 

Fastigium (fas-ti'ji-um), n. [L.] i. The 
summit, ajicx, or ridge of a house or pedi- 
ment. —2. The pediment of a portico: so 
called because it followed the form of the 
roof. 

Fasting-day (fast'ing-da), n. A day of fast- 
ing; a fast-i'lay; a day of religious mortiflea- 
tion and humiliation. [Hare.] 
Fastingman, Fasterman (fast'ing-man, 
fast'(;r-nian), n. In ancient times, a man of 
repute and substance, or rather surety, 
pledge, or liondsman, who was hound to 
answer for the peaceable deraeanonr of his 
companions. 

Fastly (fast'li), ad'W. Firmly; surely. [Bare.] 
For he hath ./tr.iVif)' founded it, 

Above the seas to stand. 

Otd i'eysuoi of the Psalms, 

Fastlyt (fastdi), adv. Quicldy. 

She (Queen Elizabeth) cliaffed imicli, walked fasHy 
to and fro . . . and swore ‘ By God’s Son, I am no 
queen; that man (Esse.v) is above me.' 

Sirf. Harrht^ton. 

Fastness _(fa.st'nes), n, [A. Sax. fmslnes, llrm- 
ness, fortitioation, femtennesse, a fastness, a 
walled town. ] 1. The state of being fast and 
ilrm; firm adhereucie. — 2. Strength; secur- 
ity. 

And eke the./,‘e.f*;i'.v.vj' of Iris dwelling- place. Spenser. 
S. A stronghold; a fortress or fort; a place 
fortified; a castle. 

Not far off should be Roderigo’s quarter; 

For in hi.s fisiitess, if 1 be not cozen’d 

He and his outlaws live. Beau, &• Ft. 

4. t Closeness; conciseness of style. 

Bring his stile from all loose grossnf.ss to such firm 
fastness in Latin, its in Demosthenes. Asekam, 
Fastness (fast'ues), n. The .state or quality 
of being fast or swift; .stviftness; rapidity. 
Fastuosityt (fas-tu-os'i-ti), n. Haughtiness; 
ostentation. 

That new ruodle of cthicks, which hath been ob- 
truded upon the world vdth so much fasiuosity. 

Dr. H, More. 

Fastuoitsi (fas'tu-us), a. [L. .fasUumits, from 
fastus, haughtiness.] Troud; haughty; dis- 
dainful. 

The hi^'her ranks will become super- 
cilious, and doniineerincf. Bi7rro7ii. 

Fastuoixsnesst (fas'tu-ns-ncs'i, n. Haughti- 
ness. 

When Orig'en complained of the /<7s/iio7ts}{e.<:s imd 
winity of soWie ecclesiastics in his time, tliey were 
bad etiough, but had not come to a pretence of ruling' 
our kings upon the stock of spiritual predilection. 

ycr. Taylor. 

Fat (fal). a. [A. Sax. fadt, fett; comp. D. 
vet, Dan. fed, leel. feitr, fat. Hence, to | 
fat, to fulteii, failing, fatty.'] 1. Fleshy; i 
plump; corpulent: the contrary to lean; \ 
as, a .fat man; a /at ox.— 2. Oily; greasy; I 
unctuous; rich; as, a /at dish; /at meat— 
8. FkMbiting the qualities of a fat animal; 
cotirse: heavy; dull; stupid. 

There is little or no sense in the./k^ parts of any 
creature; hence the ancients said of any dull fellow, 
that he had a./irt wit. fohnson. 

4.t .Bich; wealthy; ailluent. 

These .irc terrible alarms to persons grown fai 
and wealtliy. South. 

r>. Bich; ]irnfln«;ing alarge income; as, a fat 
lienetice, ’ Litigious terms, fat contentions, 
and flowing fetis.’ JIi/ftm.~(>. Bich; fertile; 
a.s, a fat soil: or x-ioh; nourishing; as, fat 
pasture.— 7. Abounding in spiritual grace 
and comfort. 


They (the righteous) shall be/a? and flourishing. 

„ , . . , Ps. xcii. 14. 

8. In printing, applied to a page having 
many blank spaces or lines; hence, applied 
to work that pays well.— 9. Jfaiit. broad, as 
the quarter of a ship. 

Fat (fat), n. 1. An oily concrete substance, 
a compound of cai'bon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen, deposited in the cells of the adipose or 
cellular membrane of animal bodies. In 
most parts of the body the fat lies immedi- 
ately under the skin. Fat is of various de- 
grees of consistence, as in tallow, lard, and 
oil. It is generally white or yellowish, with 
little smell or taste. It consists of two sub- 
stances, stearine and elaine or oleine, the 
former of which is solid, the latter liquid, 
at common temperatures, and on the differ- 
ent proportions of ■which its degree of con- 
sistence depends. Human fat appears to 
contain no stearine, but margarine :md 
oleine. All fats agree iu being insoluble in 
water, and in not containing any nitrogen, 
wliich is a common constituent of most 
other animal matter.— 2. The best or richest 
part of a thing. 

■Abel brought of the fat of his flock. Gen. iv. 4. 

3. In printing, type-work containing much 
blank space, aud therefore paying the work- 
man well. 

Fat (fat), V. t. pret. & pp. fatted; ppr. fatting. 
'J.’o make fat; to fatten; to make plump aiid 
fie, shy with abundant food; as, to fat foivLs 
or sheep. 

Ere this 

I should \\<ivc Jlritefi all the rejjioii kites 
With this slave’s olfal. ' 

Fat (fat), v.i. To grow fat, plump, and 
fleshy. 

An old ox fats as well, and is as good as a young 
one, Mortimer. 

Fat (fat), n. [See Vat.] 1. A large tub, 
cistern, or vessel: a vat. 

The fats shall overflow with wine and oil. 

Joel ii. 24. 

2. An old indefinite measure of capacity, 
differing for different commodities; thus, a 
fa t of grain was a quarter or 8 bushels. 
Fatal (ffit'al), a. [L. fatalis, from fatum. 
See Fatr. ] 1. 1 Proceeding from fate or des- 
tiny; neeessai’y; inevitable. 

These things are ftial and nccessarj'. Tillotson. 
It •sas fatal to the king to fight for his money. 

Bacon. 

2. Fi’anght with fate; Influencing or deciding 
fate; fateful ‘Parca’s/afai web.’ Shak. 

Oiir acts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

yohn Fletcher. 

S. Foreboding mischief and death. 

Bring forth that fatal screech-owl to our house, 

That notliing sung but death to us and ours. Shah. 

4. Causing death or destruction; deadly; 
mortal; destructive; calamitous; disastrous; 
serious; as, & fatal wound; a fatal day; a 
fatal event. 

The most /iital error which a poet can possibly 
commit in the management of his machinery, is that 
of attempting to philosophise too much. Macaulay. 

Fatalism (fat'al-izm), n. The doctrine that 
all things are subject to fate, or that they 
take iiiace by inevitable necessity. See 
Neoessitt. 

They tugged lustily at the logical chain by which 
Hume wajj so coldly towing them and the world into 
bottomless abysses of Atheism and Fatalism. 

Carlyle. 

Fatalist (fiit'al-ist), n. One who maintains 
tliat all things happen by inevitable neces- 
sity. 

Fatalists that hold the necessity of all human ac- 
tion.s and events may be reduced to three heads— 
First, such as asserting the Deity, suppose it irre- 
spectively to decree and determine all things, and 
thereby make all actions necessary to us, . . . 
Secondly, such .as suppose a Deity, that acting wisely, 
but necessarily, did contrive the general frame of 
things in the world ; from whence, by a chain of 
causes, doth unavoidably result whatsoever is so done 
in it. . . . And, lastly, such as hold the material ne- 
cessity of things without a Deity , . . that is indeed 
the athei.5ts. ‘ Cwtmorih. 

Fatalistic (fiit-al-ist'ik), a. Pertaining to 
fatalism; implying fatalism; savouring of 
fatalism. 

Would you have me believe that the events of this 
world are fastened to a revolving cycle, with God at 
one end and the Devil at the other, and that the 
Devil is now uppermost? Are you a Christian, and 
talk about a crisis in thatfatatistlc sense? Cdleriil^e. 

Fatality (f at-al'i-ti), n. [From L. fatalitm. ] 
1. The state of being fatal; a fixed unalter- 
able course of things, independent of God or 
any controlling cause; an invincible neces- 
sity existing in things themselves. 

The Stoics held a fatality, and a fixed, unalterable 
cour.se of events ; but then they held also that they 
fell out by a neces-sity eme^ent from and inherent 


in the things themselve.s which God himself could 
not alter. South. 

It makes me think that there is something in it like 
fatality 1 that after certain periods of time the fame 
and memory of great wits should be renewed, a.s 
Chaucer is both in France and England. Drycien. 

2. Tendency to destruction or danger, or to 
some great or hazardous event; mortality. 

Seven times nine, or the year .sixty-three, is con- 
ceived to carry with it the most considerable/rroA/jv 
Sir T. Browne. 

3. A fatal occurrence; as, it was no longer 
possible to avert iiiis fatality. 

Fatally (ffft'al-li), adv. 1. By a decree of 
fate or destiny; by inevitable necessity or 
determination.— 2. Mortally; destructively; 
in a manner leading to death or ruin; as, 
the encounter ended/ataWi/; the prince was 
.fatally deceived. 

Fatalness (fat'al-nes), n. Inevitable neces- 
.sity; fatality. 

Fata Morgana (fil'ta mor-gii'na), n. [It., 
because supijosed to be the work of a fata 
or fairy called Morgaiia.] A name given to 
a very striking optical illusion which has 
been principally remarked in the iStrait of 
Messina, between tlie coasts of Sicily and 
Calabria— a variety of mirage (which see). 
The images of men, houses, towers, palaces, 
columns, trees, &c., are occasionally seen 
from the coast, .sometimes in the water, 
and sometimes in the air, or at the surface 
of the water. The same object has frequentlj’’ 
two images, one in the natural aiid the 
other in an inverted position. The images 
of a single object are said to be sometimes 
considerably multiplied. 

Fat-brained (fat'brand), a. Dull of appre- 
liension. 

What .1 wretched and peevish fellow is this King 
of England, to mope with his fat-hmined followers 
so far out of his knowledge. Shah. 

Fate (fat), n. [L. fatum (lit. that which has 
been spoken), destiny as pronounced by the 
gods, from root of fari, to speak, from 
an Indo-Eur. root hha, to .shine, ivhich apr 
pears also In Gr, phanai, to speak, and 
phaos, light; Skr. hlidsh, to speak, from bhil, 
to shine. See Fame.] 1. Primarily, a de- 
cree or -word pronounced by God, or a fixed 
sentence, by which the order of things is 
prescribed; hence, inevitable necessity; de- 
stiny depending on a superior cause aud 
uncontrollable. 

The Olympian gods were cruel, je.tlous, capricious, 
m.ilignant; but beyond and above the Olympian gods 
lay the silent, brooding, everlasting fate, of which 
victim and tyrant were alike the instruments, and 
which at last, far off, after ages of miserj' it may be, 
but still before all was over, would vindicate the 
sovereignty of justice. Full as it m.ay be of contra- 
dictions and perplexities, this obscure belief lies at 
the very core of our spiritual nature, and it is called 
fate, or it is called predestination, according as it is 
regarded pantheisticnlly as a necessary condition of 
the universe, or as the decree of a self-conscious 
being. f. A. Froude. 

2. Event predetermined; lot; destiny; as, it 
is the /affi of mortals to meet with disap- 
pointments. —3. Final event; death; destruc- 
tion. 

Yet still he chose the longest way to fate. Dryden, 
The whizzing arrow sings. 

And bears thy Antinous, on its wings. Pope. 

4. Cause of death. [Bare aud poetical.] , 

With full force his deadly bow he bent. 

And feathered yfrA’j among the mules and Sumpters 
sent. Dryden. 

6. yl. In myth, the Destinies or Parcic; god- 
desses supposed to preside over the birth 
and life of men. They were three in mun- 
ber, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos. — Syk. 
.Destiny, doom, lot, fortune, death, destruc- 
tion. 

Fated (fat'ed), a. 1. Assigned, or gifted with, 
a certain fate; doomed; destined; as, lie 
was fated to rule over a factious people. — 

2. Modelled or regulated by fate; awarded 
or set apart by fate. ‘ One midnight, fated 
to the purpose. ’ Shak. 

Her awkward love indeed was oddly fated. Prior. 
Now all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Htuig/atef o’er men's faults light on thy daughters ! 

Shah. 

3. t Exempted by fate. 

Bright Vulcanian arms 

Fated from force of steel by Stygian charms. 

Dryden. 

4. t Invested with the power of settling 
fates or destinies. 

The fated sky 

Gives us free scope. Shak. 

Fateful (fat'fnl), a. Bearing fatal power; 
producing fatal events. ‘ The fateful steel.’ 
J. Barlow. 

Fatefully (fat'fnl-li), adv. In a fateful 
manner. 
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Fatefiilness (fat'ful-msj, n. .statu uf buiug 

Fat-lieaded fi‘at'ln.il-u<l), a. Dull; stupid; 
tliiuk-sliulluti. 

.jf stilitlety ou.’lit not to be cominitted to 
Ayliffe. 

Fat-hen (I'at'iu'U), n. In hot wild s^[>in.auh; 
gfio?efo«t. Tlie older herbalists applied the 
naiiio tf) orpine (Sedum Telepkium). 

Father (fitfHt'-r), /<• |A. .Srts./tr--dfi?;:-a word 
nfcun'iug throughout the Indo-European 
Kmiilvoflanguaj.es: eoinp. &. vat.ei\ D.vader, 

I K Kri'i. f"drr, Iivl/at/iir, (loth, fudw, llua. 

L. puffii'i Oi'. Ztjud. pcLtdyt^t 

Per, pndar, .Sln\ pitri — father; probably 
from a root pa, to feed, seen in L. pasoo, *c. 
l-'iilfii.r, hi'olher, dauuhter, nMer, are words 
of-curring, with sligiit change of form, in 
nearly all the Indo-European or Aryan 
tongues.] 1. Ue who begets a child; next 
male auuestor; amalo parent, 

A wisu !ion inaketli a glad/fl^Aej”. Prov. 

2. A male ancestor more remote tlian a 
parent, especially the linst ancestor; the 
progenitor, or foumler, of a race, family, 
or line; as, Adam was the father of tlio 
human race; Ahrahamwas the /«(/«»• of the 
Israelites. 

Thou nobley'rt^Ai??' of’lje*' kings to be, Tennyson. 

David slept with h\$faih€f's. i Ki. ii. lo. 

8. A respectful mode of address to an old 
inan;'au appellation of honour; as, Father 
Jupiter. 

: The king of Israel said to Elisha, . . . M'/father, 
shall I smite them % a Ki, vi. 21 . 

0 Tiber, Tiber, 

To whom the Romans pray. Macmtlay. 

4 One who e.xerolses paternal care over 
another. 

1 was ^father to tlie poor. Job xxix. t6. 

6. He who creates, invents, malces, or com- 
poBea anything; the author, former, or con- 
triver; a founder, inventor, director, or in- 
structor; the first to practise any art; a 
distingiiislied example; a teacher; as, Jabal 
was tlio father of such as dwell in tents, 
and Jubal of musicians ; Homer is con- 
sidered as the father of epic poetry.— 
(3. Originator; cause. 

Thy wisli wtis/ather, Harry, to that thought. Shall. 

7. One who tlirougli marriage or adoption 
occupies the position of a male parent; a 

. father-in-law; a step-father. ~8. Tlie appel- 
lation of the first person in the Trinity. 

Go ye. therefore, and tencli all nations, baptising 
them m tlie name of thu Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit, Mat. .N:xviii, 19 . 

!l. The title given to dignitaries of the 
(Jhurcli, superiors of convoiits, to confessors, 
and, to priests.— 10. The title of a senator in 
ancient Home. —11. The eldest member of 
any prof es.slon, or of anybody; m, father of 
the bar, the oldest barrister; father of the 
church, the clergyman who has longest held 
office; father of the Hmise of Coimnons, the 
member who has been longest in the House. 
—Fathers of the Church, the name given to 
the early teachers and e.xponnders of Chris- 
tianity, Tvhose writings have thrown light 
upon the history, doctrines, and observances 
of the C'hri.stian Cluirch in the early ages. 
Those of them who were, diu'ing any part of 
their lives, contemporary with the apostles, 
are called apoetolie fathent. These are live: 
Clement of Home, Baniabas, Ilermas, Igna- 
tius, and Polycarp. Those of the first three 
centuries, including the five above named, 
are aometiraes styled primitive fathers, to 
distinguish them from ih.e fathers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries— their names, in 
addition to the five just mentioned, are, 
Justin, Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, Iren- 
reus, bishop of Lyon, Clement of Alexandria, 
(lYprian, bishop of Carthage, Origen of Alex- 
imdria, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria, Tertullianus of Car- 
thage. The fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries are generally ranged in two classes 
—fathers of the Greek or Eastern Church, 
md fathers of the Latin Clmxcli, The former 
are, .Eusebius of Csesarea, Athanasius, Basil 
the Great, bishop of Offisarea, Gregory Hazi- 
: anzenus, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril, bishop of 
Jerusalem, Chrysostom, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis 
m Cyprus, Cyril, bishop of Alexandria. To 
:fie above must be added Ephraim, the 
Syimu deacon of Edessa. The fathers of 
the Latin Church are, Lactantius, Hilary, 
bmhop of Poiotiers, Ambrose, archbishop of 
Milan, Jerome, the translator of the Bible, 
Augustin, bishop of Eippo.— Adoptive fa- 


ther, he who adopts the children of another 
and acknowledges them as his own.-~Ptm- 
tive father, one who i.s only reputed to be 
the father; the supposed father. 

Father (fa'SHfir), v.t l. To beget as a father. 

Cov/ards/atfser cow.ards, ami base things sire Uase. 

2. To adopt; to act as a father towards. 

/mo. I'll . . ■ follow you, 

So please you entertain me. 

LitHns. Ay, good youth, 

And rather/oWwr thee than master thee. Shal. 

3. To assume as one’s own work; to profess 
or acknowledge one’s self to be the author 

of- , . 

Men of wit 

OKieo father'd what he writ. Swift. 

(1. To give a father to ; to furnish ivith ,a 
father. 

Think you I ara no stronger than my se.v. 
Being so fatheFd and so husbanded ? Skah. 

6. To ascribe or charge to one as his off- 
spring or production: with on. 

My ii.ame was made use of by several persons, one 
of whom was pleased ta father on me a new set of 
productions. Swift. 

Fatherhood (ffi'THer-liiid), n. The state of 
being a father, or the character or authority 
of a father. 

We might have had an entire notion of tins father- 
hood, or fatherly .authority. Loehe. 

Father-in-law (fii'TH&'-in-la), a The.father 
of one’s husband or wife. 

Fatherland (fa'THer-land), n. [A literal 
translation of the G. Vaterland.] One's native 
country; the country of one’s fathers or aii- 
cestoi-s; as, we are all proud of our father- 
land; 'Enslmd is the fatherland, of the 
people of New England. 

Sweet it was to dream of Faiherlcind, Tennyso7i. 
Fatherlasher (ftt'SHer-lash-er), n. A flsli of 
the genus Cottus or bull-head (Cottns hnha- 
lia), from 8 to 10 inches In length. The head 
is large, and is furnished with several for- 
midable spines. It is found on the rocky 
coasts of Britain, and near Newfoundland 
and Greenland. In the latter country it 
attains a mneh larger size, and is a great 
article of food. 

Fatherless (fa'SHOi'-les), a. l. Destitute of 
a living father; as, a fatherless child. — 

2, Without a known autlior. 


There’s already a thoiisundyat/ierUss talcs amonj^st 
us. ScttTi. FL 

Fatherlessness (fa'THOr-les-nes), n. The 
state of being without a father. 
Patlierliness (fa'THOr-Ii-nes), n. The state 
or cpiality of being fatherly; pai'ental kind- 
ness, care, and tenderness. 
Pather-long-legs (fa-THer-long'legz), n. An 
insect having long legs, a name applied to 
several species of crane-flies. Called also 
Daddy-lonti-legs. 

Fatherly (fa'SHOr-Ii), a. 1. Like a father in 
affection and care ; tender; paternal; pro- 
tecting; careful; as, /af/ieriy care or atfec- 
tion. 

You have showed a tender fatherly regard. Skak, 
2. Pertaining to a father. 

Fatherly (fa'Tiier-li), adv. In the manner 
of a father. [Rare and poetical.] 

This child i.s not mine as tiie first was, 

I cannot sinjr it to rest, 

I cannot lift it w^/athei'Ly 
And bless it upon niy breast. Lo'ivdl. 

Father-light (fii'Til6r-rit), n. A patrimony. 
Fathership (fa^THer-ship), «. state of 
being a father. 

Fathom (faa’H'ura), n. [A. Sax, faithem, fe- 
them, the bosom, the space of both arms ex- 
tended. Comp. Icel. fathnvr, the bosom, an 
embrace, a stretch of G feet; Sw. fmm, the 
bosom, a measure of length ; G. faden, a 
thread, a fathom. Grinim considers the 
word to be derived from faJmn, to take.] 

1. A measure of length containing 0 feet; the 
space to which a man may extend his arms: 
used chiefly in nautical and mining measure- 
ments. 

FnWfathom five thy father lies, 

Ofhi.s bones are coral made. Shdk. 

2. Beach; penetration; the e.xtent of one’s 
capacity; depth of thought or contrivance. 

: Another of hisyhr^ora they have none 
To lead their busines.s. Shak. 

Fathom (fa'm'um), ■v.t. l. To encompass 
with the arms extended or oncirclinu. 
‘Pillars ... as big as two men can fathom.’ 
Pwrekas— 2. To reach in depth; to sound; 
to try the depth of; to penetrate; to find 
the bottom or extent of, ‘ Our depths who 
fathoms.’ Fope.—S. To penetrate; to com- 
prehend. 

Leave to Jirf/toM such high poinisas the-se. Dryden. 


Fite, far, fat, fall; mi, met, hbr; 


FathomaMe (faTHTun-a-bl), a. That may 
be fathomed or comprehended. , 

Fathomer(faT,H'um-m'),w. One who fathoms. 
Fathomless (faTH'mn-les), a. l. That of 
which no bottom can be found; bottomIes.s. 

God in the fathomless profound, 

Hath all his choice commanders drown'd. 

G. Sandys. 

2, That cannot be embraced or encompassed 
with the arms. ‘ A waist most fathoinh‘s,<t. ’ 
Shale.— o. Not to be penetrated or compre- 
hended. 

Fathom- ■wood (fa’fH'um-wnd), n. ATaste 
timlter, sold at the .ship-Imilding yards by 
cubic measuremeut in fathom lots. 

Fatidic, Fatidical (fa-tid'ik, fa-tidTk-al), a. 
[L. fatidioiis—fatum, fate, destiny, and dim, 
to say, to tell.] Having power to foretell 
futiu’e events; prophetic. 

So that tan fatidical fury spreads -.vider and wider, 
till at last even Saul must join in it. Carlyle. 

Fatidically (fa-tid'ik-al-li), arfr. In afatiili- 
cal or prophetic manner. 

Fatifei’OllS (fa-tifTr-us), a, [L. fatifer— 
fatum, fate, destiny, and fero, to bear, to 
bring. ■] Deadly; mortal; destructive. [Itaro.] 
Fatigahlet (futd-ga-ld), a. [See Patigti:.] 
That may be wearied; easily tired. Bmlnp. 
Fatigatet (fat'i-giit), v.t. [L. fatigo,fmi- 
tjatum. See Fatisub, uL] To weaiy; to 
tire. 

Fatigatet (fat'i-gilt), p. and a. Wearied; 
tired. 

Then strai.^-ht his double tvpirit 
Requicken'd what in flci’li wixs/aiiy-nW. ShctA\ 

Fatigatioat (fat-i-ga'slion), n. Weariness. 
Tlie earth allowetli man notluiig, but at tlie pric-j 
of Ills sweat andfati/ialicn. 11 '. lilountai/ue. 

Fatigue (fa-teg'). «• [See next Mticlc.] 

1. Weariness from bodily labour or numial 
exertion; lassi tilde or e.vl laustion of strengt h. 

2. The causeof weariness; lalxmr; toil; as, 'the 
fatigues of war. —8. The labours of military 
men, distinct from the use of anus; fixtigue- , 
duty; as, a party of men on fatigue.— 4. The 
weakening of a metal caused by repeated 
vibrations' or strains. 

Fatigue (fa-teg'), v.t. pret. & pp. fatigitnl; 
ppr. fatiguing. [Fr. fatigmr, from L. fatigo, 
to weary, from a root/o {-Gr. ehn as in 
chatizo, to need), seen in fatisra, to open 
in cliinks, to become e.xhuusted, fesstts, , 
wearied, /rtw?£?A', liiniger, and siiltix A/o, 
prob:ib]y akin to ago, to act.] 1. 'To tire; 
to weary with labtmr or any bodily or men- 
tal exertion; to harass with toil; to e.xhiiui-t 
the strength by severe or long-continucd 
e.xertion. 

The- mrm who ssrusrgles in t!ie figiit. 

F,iliy!io.t: left nmi a.s well ns riaiit. friar. 

2. To weary liy importunity; to haritss. 
Fa’fcigue-dress (fa-teg'dres), «, The xvorl.> 
ing dress of soldiers. 

Fatigue-d'Uty _<fa-teg'du-ti), «, The xvoi ; 
of soldiers distinct from tlie u.se of arras: 
Fatigue-party (fa-t«s'p:ir-ti),!i. A body* r 
.soldiers engaged in labours distinct froi.i 
the use of antis. 

Fatiguesome (fa-teg'sum), a. M'earisram'; 
tiresome. ‘ A /afM7Ke.sw«o fiight.’ 2'«r«* 
bull. 

Fatiguing (fa-tug'ing), p. and a. Inducing 
xveariiu!.«ri or las.situde; tiriiisi; weaiyim;; 
hara.ssin.g; :[S.,fiillgin'tig services or la’obm's. 
Fatiloquentt (fa-til'd-lcwcnt), «. 'Set- Fa- 
Tibop'ais'i'.j 1 . 1’rophesyin.g.— 2 . Prophetic; 
fatidical. _ lUoiint. 

Fatiloquistt (fa-til'O-kwi.st), n. 1 i.. f, if urn, 
fate, and lotjuor, to speak,) A fortune- 
teller. 

Fatimide, Fatiinite(fat'i-nu(l. lat'i-mit), n. 

A descendant of Fttfima, the daughter and 
only diild of Jlahoiiici. .V liiu- of ealipiw, 
popularly known :is the Fatimiie- diynust.v, 
wa.s_ founded in '.lol! by Aini-.Mohammcd 
Obeidalla, who gave Idmaelf ont as graud- 
SDii of Fatima, aiul continued till the death 
of Adheil, tile fourteenth Fatimite i-alipb. 
in 1171. The meniliers claimed pontitierl 
attributes. 

Fatiscence (fa-tis'«eiM), a. [L. futkm, to 
open, to gape.] A gaping <ir opening; a 
state of being chinky. Kirwan. 
Fat-kidneye(l(fal'kid-iiid), a. \Fuf and 
ut’i/.] Fat; gross: a word nsed in contem] t. 

‘ Peace, ye faf-bidneued rascal ! ’ Slutk. 
Fatling (fat'ling), n. [Fuf, and ling. iiin:. 
suffix (both of wdiich see),] A lamb, ki*'!, or 
other young animal fatltmcd for sbuightcr; 
a fat animal; applied to (pisulruiicds wlmne 
liesh is used for food. 

He (David) sacrificed (j.venaiifi/ijj'/tMcx. i-S.nw. vi, 
Fat-lute (fiit’lut), «. A mixture * ff pipe-clay 


pine, pm; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abime; 
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and linseed-oil for filling joints, apertures, 
(fee. 

Fatly (fat'li), adv. Grossly; greasily. Cot- 
grave. 

^atner (fat'ner), n. A fattener (whioli .see). 

The wind was west on which the philosopher be- 
stowed the encomium of/aiuer of the earth. 

ArhutJmot, 

Fatness (fat'nes), n. l. The state or quality 
of being fat, jfiunip, or full fed; corpulency; 
fulness of flesh. 

Their eyes stand out with fatness. Ps. Ixxiii. 7. 

2. Unctuousness; sliminess: applied to earth; 
hence, rioliness; fertility; fruitfulness. 

God give tliee of the dew of heaven, and theyizf. 
ness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine. 

Gen. x.’cvii. 2S; 

B. That which gives fertility. 

The clouds drop fatness. Philips. 

Fatten (fat'n), v.t. l. To make fat; to feed 
for slanghter; to make fleshy or plump with 
fat.— 2. To enrich; to make fertile and fruit- 
ful. ‘Fuffeii fields with blood.’ Dry den. 

When wealth . . . sthall slowly melt 

lit many streams to fatten lower lands. Tennyson. 

S. To feed grossly; to fill. Dry den. 

Fatten (fat'n), v.i. To grow fat or corpu- 
lent; to grow plump, tliick, or fleshy; to be 
pampered. 

And viWtdws/aiien witli the brave man's labour. 

Oiivav, 

Fattener ( fat'n -6r), n. One who or that 
which fattens; that which gives fatness or 
richness and fertility. 

Fattiness (fat'i-nes), n. The state of being 
fatty; grossness; gi’easiuess. 

Fattisn (fat'isli), a. Somewhat fat. 

Fatt’rel (fat'rel), n. [O.Fr. fatmille, trum- 
pery. ] A ribbon’s end; also, a fold or puck- 
, ering in a woman’s dress. [Scotch.] 

Now, hniicl ye there, ye're out o’ -sight, 

Below the snug and tight,' Sums. 

Fatty (fat'i), a. Having the qualities of fat; 
greasy; as, a /uffy substance.— htiftfs, 
a name given to such acids as have been 
separated from fats. Pats and fixed oils are 
composed of one or more acids and glycer- 
ine. The glycerine may be removed by boil- 
ing the fat with any stronger base, as potash 
or soda, with which the acid combines to 
form a sotip. By treating this soap with 
liyclrochlorie or sulphuric acid the base is re- 
moval ami the fatty acid obtained free. 
Acetic anil formic acids have been included 
in the fatty acids, because, though not en- 
tering into oleaginous compounds, they be- 
long to tho same chemical order.— Fattg 
tissue, in anal the adipose tissue, a tissue 
composott of minute cells or vesicles, having 
no communication with e ach other, but lying 
side by siilc in the meshes of the cellular 
tissue, which serves to hold them together, 
and through which also the blood-vessels 
find their xvay to them. In the cells of this 
tissue the animal matter called fat is depo- 
sited, 

Fatultons (fa-tu'it-us), a. Partaking of 
fatuity; foolish; fatuous. 

She was . . . worse th, 'in nn orphan— a poor yiito- 
■!tou,s father was linked to her fate. 

fmiiia Wyiidham. 

Fatuity ( fa - tfi'i - ti ), n. £L. fatuitas, from 
fatum silly.] 'iyeaknes.s or imbecility of 
mind ; feebleness of intellect ; foolishness. 
‘Those inaiiy forms of popular Is. 
Taylor. 

Fatuous (fa'tu-us), a. [L. faiuus, silly,] 

1. .Feeble in mind; weak; silly; stupid; 
foolish. 

We pity or laugti at those faiiio/ts extravagants. 

Glaimille. 

. In Scots law, o. fatuous xietsoti. or an itUot, is one 
who, from a total defect of judgment, is incapable of 
managing Itis affiiirs. He is described as having an 
ttniforni .stupidity and inattention in his ni.mner and 
childishuesB in ilia speech. Beil's I-a-a Diet. 

2. IVitlumt reality; illusory, like tho ignis 
fatinm. 

Thence fatums fires and meteors take their birth. 

Denham. 

Fat-witted (fat'wit-ed), a. Having a fat wit; 
heavy; dull; .stupid. ‘Thou art . . . fat- 
u'itM with drinking old sack.’ Shale. ■ 
Faubourg (fo'l)brg), «. [IT. In 0. IT. also 
written forsbmtrg, L,B. Juris burgum—L. 
fork, rust of doors, and L.h. Imrgimi, a 
borough. The pre.sent spelling perhaps ori- 
ginated from a confusion of the first syllable 
with falsa] A .sulmrb in French 

cities; the name is also given to districts 
now within the city, l)ut which were for- 
merly snlmrbs without it, when the walls 
were less extensive. 

Faucal (fa'kal), a. [L.:/<w»s, the throat] 
Pertiiining to the fauces or opening of the 
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throat; apeciflcally, applied to certain deep 
guttural sounds peculiar to the Semitic and 
some other tongues which are produced in 
the fauces. 

Fauces (fa'aez), n.pl [L,, the throat, the 
gullet.] l.liianat. the gullet or wiii(lT)ipe; 
the posterior part of the mouth, terminated 
by the pharynx and larynx. -- 2 ;. In hot. the 
mouth or opening of the tube of a monope- 
talous corolla.— 3. In conch, that portion of 
the cavity of the first chamber of a shell 
which may be seen by looking in at the 
aperture. 

Faucet (fg'set), n. [Fr. fausset, probably 
either from L. fauces, throat, or L. fakits, 
false.] A pipe to be inserted in a cask for 
drawing licpior, and stopped with a peg or 
spigot; the peg or spigot itself. 

FaucMont (fatshon), [See Faiohion.] 
A falchion (whicli see). 

Fauebt, Faught (fadht), n. A fight; a con- 
test; a struggle; as, I've had a sair f audit 
wi’thewarld. [.Scotch.] 

Faufel (fa'fel), n. [Ar. and Hind, faivfal, 
.ftifal, the betel-nut] The fruit of Arem 
Catechu, a species of palm-tree. 

Faugh (%). Exclamation of contempt or 
abliorrence. 

FaulcMon (fal'slion), n. See Falchion. 
Faulcon (fa'kon), n. See Falcon. 

Fauld (fald), n. A fold. [Scotch.] 

Faulet (fftl), n. A pointed lace collar; a 
fall. ‘ These laces, ribbons, and these f aides. ’ 
llerriok. See Fall. 

Fault (fait), n. [O.Fr. faulte; Fr. faute; It. 
and Sp. falta, fault, defect, from a Homaaee 
verb (not occurring in French) with a stem 
fait, as Sp. f altar. It. faltare, from a L. 
freq. fcillitara, from fallo, to deceive. .See 
Fail.] 1 . Froperly, an erring or missing; a 
failing; hence, an error ormistake; ablunder; 
a defect; a blemish; whatever Impairs excel- 
lence: applied to things. 

As patclie.s set upon a little breach, 

Discredit more in hiding of thefauit. S/tah, 

2. In morals or deportment, any error or 
defect; an imperfection; any deviation from 
propriety; a slight offence; a neglect of 
duty or propriety, resulting from inatten- 
tion or want of prudence rather than from 
design to injure or offend, but liable to cen- 
siu'e or objection. 

If a man be overtaken in a fiiult, ye wliich are 
spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of ineelc- 
ness. Gal. vi. i. 

8.t Defect; want; absence. See Default. 

I could tell to thee, as to one it pleases me, for 
fault of a better, to call my friend. , , Shah. 

4-. Among sportsmen, the act of losing the 
scent; a lost scent. 

Ce.isiii.g their clamorous cry till they liave singled, 
With mucli ado, tlie cold fault clearly out. Shah. 

6. t Misfortune; ill hap. 

Tlio more my fault. 

To ’sc.ape his hands, where I was like to die. Shah. 
0. In geol. and mining, a break or dislocation 
of strata; interruption of the continuity of 
strata with displacement; the sudden inter- 
ruption of the continuity of strata origin- 
ally in the same plane, accompanied by a 
crack or fissure varying in width from a 
mere line to several feet, such fissure being 
generally filled with fragments of stone, 
clay, Ac. The strata on either side of the 
fault appear elevated or depressed, so that 
in working a bed or vein there appears 
a sudden termination. In the coal-fields 
these faults are sometimes benefleial when 
they serve as natural drains. In the figure 
a a shows the change of position in the 



Fault. 


strata occasioned by iifavM. —To find fault, 
to express blame; to complain. 

Thou wilt say tlien, Why doth he yet y7«rf 1 
Rom. is. 19. 

■—At fault, unable to find the scent, as dogs; 
hence, in trouble or embarrassment, and 
unable to proceed; puzzled; thrown off the 


itaek. —To find fault v)ith, to blame; to cen- 
sure; as, io find fault until the times or with a 
neighbour's conduct.— .SI'K. Error, blemish, 
defect, imperfection, weakness, blunder, 
failing, vice. 

Fault t (fait), V. i. To fail; to be wrong. 

If after Samuel's death the people had .asked of 
God a king, they had not faulted. Latimer. 

Fault (fiiit), v.t. To charge with a fault; to 
accuse; to find fault with. 

Whom sliould Xfaultt Bp. Hall. 

Faulted (falt'ed), p. and a. l. In geol. a 
term applied to strata or veins in wliicli 
fractru’e with displacement has occurred.— 
2. Imperfect; defective; itnsound; damaged. 
Faulter (falt'er), n. An offender; one who. 
commits a fault. ‘ Beliold the fuidter here 
in sight.’ Fairfax. 

Fault-finder (falt'find-er), n. One who cen- 
sures or objects. 

Faultful (falt'fnl), a. Full of faults or sins. 

So fares it with this fajiltful lord of Rome, Skak. 
Faultily (falt'i-li), adv. Defectively; erro- 
neously; imperfectly; improperly; wi-ongly. 
Faultiness (falt'i-nes), n. The state of 
being faulty, defective, or erroneous; de- 
fect; badness; viciotisness; evil disposition. 

Be.ar'st thou her face in mind ? is't long or round 1 — 
Round, even to faultiness. Shah. 

Faulting (falt'ing), n. In geol. the state or 
condition of being faulted. 

Faultless (falt'les), a. 'W'ithout fault; not 
defective or imperfect; free from blemish: 
free from incorrectness, vice, or oft'ence; 
perfect; as, a faultless poem or picture. 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see. 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 

Pope. 

Faultlessly (falt'Ies-li), adv. In a faultless, 
manner. 

Faultlessness (fa-lt'les-nes), n. Freedom, 
from faults or defects. 

Faulty (fftlt'i), a. l. Containing faults, blem- 
ishes, or defects; defective; imperfect; as, 
a faulty composition or book; a faulty plan 
or design; a /mdfy picture.— 2. Guilty of a 
fault or of faults; hence, blamiible; worthy 
of censure. 

The king dotli speak this thing as one wiio is faulty, 
o Sam. xiv. 13. 

_ The form of polity by them set down for. perpetuity 
is three w.ays faulty. Hooker. 

Faun (fgn), n. [L, faunus, a deity of the 
woods and fields.] In Horn. myth, one of a 



Dancing Faun— Antique Statue, Florentine Museum. 


kind of demigods or rural deities, differing 
little from satyrs. The form of the fauns 
was principally human, but with a short 
goat’s tail, pointed ears, and projecting 
horns; sometimes also with cloven feet. 


Rough satyrs danc’d, and cloven heel 
From, the glad sound "would not be absent long”. 

Milton. 

Fauna(fan'a), n. [A Boman goddess of fields, 
cattle, &c.] A collective word signifying all 
the animals peculiar to a region or epoch, 
and also a description of them: correspond- 
ing to the word flora in respect of plants; as, 
the /a-uno, of America; fossil /aunu; recent 
.fauna. Tiie plural is.faums ovfaunm. 
Faimist (f.n,n'ist), n. 'One who treats of the 
fauna of a' country or particular district. 
‘Some future /awwisi.' Gilbert White. 

The southern parts of Europe . . . have us yet 
produced no faunUt to assist the inquiries of the 
naturalist. Barrbigton. 

Faunus (fg'nus), n. pi. Fauni (fg'ni). Same 
as Faun. 

Fauj’d (ffii'd), a. Favoured. See, Fa’ard. 
[Scotch.] 
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Faixse (fits), a. False. [fi€utdi.] , 

Fatise-face ”■ false-faet, , a 

liiaisk. [Hcoteh.J , 

I diancfd to obtain a glisk of Ins yisage. ns Iiis 
•/<! -''.Iii'iiflilnsidt. ^iirn. Scott. 

Faiise-Iiotise (f.'i.s')iont'), n. A framework 
fm-miir; ii vae.itiry in a stack of gram for 
vtiifilatH.il ; the vacancy itself. Burns. 

Fatiseat'(fii'seii), A lai^'e kind of eel. 

‘ Altoiit which jaimns, ami other fish did 
Phoa!.’ (Jhainmn. 

Faussehraye (fos'bra),». [Fr./awa-, /«mss 0 , 
false, fiml hnn/e, braie, hreeches, from L. 
/.mete, breeches,] In /oiA a small mount 
of earth thrown up about a rampart. 

Faut, Fatite (f»t), n. [Old English ami 
Scotch.] Fault; default; want. 

Fauteuil (fo-tnl), n. [Fr.; O.Fr. faiidesteuil, 
fahlrstmil; L.L, fuMi'sfvlhim,faldv,itorium, 
fmm O.H.G. faltstuol— /alien, to fold, 
and stud, a sent. The .fauteuil was origi- 
i)iiU.y a seat which folded up.] 1. An arm- 
chair; an easy-chair.— 3. The chair of a pre- 
sident. ~8, A seat in the Freiieh Academy. 
—Droit de fauteuil, the privilege formerly 
enjoyed by gentlemen of rank at the French 
court of .sitting on a fauteuil in presence of 
the king, corresponding to the, droit de 
: fataiM-flf enjoyed by ladies. 

Fautort (fitFSi-), n. [L., contr. tovfavitor, 
from /atw. to favour, to befriend.] A 
favourer; a patron; one who gives counte- 
nance or support. 

I Bra neither .'luthor or fautor of any sect. 

B. Joason, 

Fautresst (fnFres), n. A female favomur; 
a patroness. Chapman. 

Fauvette (fd-vet'), n. [Fr. , immfauve, fawn- 
coloured. 1 A term introduced from French 
works, sometimes applied to any of the 
5p«f‘ie.s of soft-billed birdsor warblers, such 
as the nightingale. 

Fanx-hourdon (fo-hfir-doii), «. [Fr./a«a!, 
false, and hmrdun, a drone bass, a series of 
similar notes or a holding note as an accom- 
paniment to the melody.] In music, a sort 
of harnionv used by old composers, and con- 
sLsting of tliirds and ,si.xths a dded to a cantO' 
fermo, 

Faux-joixr (fo-zhor), n. [Fr. faux, false, 
and jour, day, light.] Lit. a false or com 
trary light, In tliQ/me arts, a term indieat. 
ing that a picture: has been hung so that 
the light falling on it is from a different 
direction from that in which the painter 
has represented it as coming in the picture. 
Faux-pas (fo-pU), [Fr.] A false step; a 
mistake or wrong measure; a breach of 
manners or moral conduct ; more particu- 
larly a lapse from chastity. 

Favaginous t (fa-vaj'in-us), a. [I. fawis, a 
honey-comb.] Formed like a honey-comb. 
Favelt (fiTvel). n. [O.Fr. , talk, flattery, from 

I. fahula, a fable.] Flatteiy; cajolery. 

There was falsehood, favcl, .and jollity. 

Hycke Scorner. 

Affirm tliatylr*'*^ hath a goodly grace 
In eloquence. Sir T. IPyatt. 

[The phrase et«Tj//aBOMr (see under CUKRy) 
was originally curnj favel, and it seems to 
have arisen from a mixing up of this word 
with the next.] 

Favelt (fa' vel), a. [Fr. fauveau, fmm, 
fallow, dun; (i.falb, yellow, tawny. See 
F.U,i,OW.] Yellow; fallow; dun; hence, a 
dun horse (like toyartf, a b.ay). See pre- 
ceding article. 

Favell'a(fa-vel'Ia), n. pi. FaYellse(fa-vel'le). 
[CoiTuption of Tj, favilla, ashes.] A term ap- 
plied by botanists to those capsules in algm 
in , which the nnoleuSj consisting of many 
spores, is formed within a single mother-cell. 
Favellidiiun (fa-vel-id'i-um), 71. In lot. 
among the algte, a name given to a group 
of contiguous cells (favellai), when they are 
fertile. 

Faveolate (fa-vc'o-lat), a. [L, f amts, a 
honey-comb.] Formed like a honey-comb; 
alveolate; cellular. 

Favillous (fa-vil'us), a. [I. favilla, ashes.] 

1. Consisting of or pertaining to ashes.— 

2. .Fesembling ashes. 

Favonian (fa-vO'ni-jin), a. Pertaining to 
f avmvus, or the west ^vind; hence, gentle; 

: favourable; propitious, , 

These blossoms snow upon thy lady’s pall! i 
■ Go, pretty page I .and in her ear 
_■ 'W’hispar that the hour is near! : 

Softly tellhernot to fear 1 

Such calm ylswoMjow burial! Keatt. 

Favor (fiVyer). Mode of spelling /a/iioiM' in 
the bmtecl States and among many business 
men. 


Favose (fa-vds'), a. [L, favnsus, iromfavus, 
a honey-comb.] Beserabling a honey-comb: 
(a) applied to some cutaneous diseases, as 
favus, which is covered over with a honey- 
comb-like gummy secretion. 
to parts of plants, as the receptacle 01 the 
Onopordium, which has cells like a honey- 
comb. ^ , 

Favosite (fa'vo-sit), n. [L. favus, a honey - 
comb.] A genus of fossil corals common to 
the Silurian, .Devonian, and Carboniferous 
systems, and so called from the regular 
polygonal arrangement of their pore-cells. 
Favour (fiVver), w. [Fr. favour ; L. favor, 
from faveo, to favour’, to befriend. ] 1. iund 
regard; Idndness; countenance; propitious 
aspect ; friendly disposition ; a willingness 
to support, defend, or vindicate. 

His dreadful navy, and his lovely niincl. 

Gave him the fear andyirwnr of nwnkind. ivaller. 

God g-ave him (Joseph) favour and wi.sdoni in the 
sight of Pharaoh. Actsvii. lo. 

2 . A kind act or office ; kindness done or 
gi’anted; benevolence shown by_ word or 
deed; any act of gi’aoe or good-will, as dis- 
tinguished from acts of justice or remuner- 
ation. ‘Beg one favour at thy gracious hand 
Shale. -‘d. Lenity; mildness or mitigation of 
pmiishment. 

I could not discover tlie lenity and/«w!<r of this 
sentence. S'^uyt, 

• 1 . Leave; good-will; a yielding or conces- 
sion to another; pardon. 

But, with your favour, I will treat it here. Dryden, 

5. The object of kind regard; the person or 
thing favoured. 

All these his wondrous works, but chiefly man 
His chief delight S-tii favour. Milton, 

0. A gift or present; something bestoyved as 
an evidence of good-will; a token of love; 
a knot of ribbons, worn at a marriage or on 
other festive oocasions; something worn as a 
token of affection. ‘ Will you wear my fa- 
vourat the tourney?’ 2'ennj/son.~7.tAfea- 
ture; countenance. 

I know thiit virtue to be in you, Brutus, 

As well as I do know ymt favour. Shalt, 

8. A charm; an attraction; a grace. 

She showed him favours to allure his eye. Shah. 

9. Advantage; convenience afforded for suc- 
cess; as, the enemy approached imdei’/OToiw’ 
of the night. -^10. Partiality; Mas. 

Thegrand jury are sworn to inquire into all offences 
which have been committed, ... without fear, 
favour, or affection. Bouvier. 

11. A letter or written oomniunioation: said 
complimentai’ily; as, ytmx favour oi yestei'- 
day's date is, to hand.— A challenge to the 
: favour, in late, the challenge of a j uror on ac- 
count of some supposed partiality, by reason 
of favour or malioe, interest, or connection. -r- 
M favour, of, in one's favour, (a) inclined to 
support; as, to be in favour of a. measure or 
party. (t)For the good of; to the advan- 
tage of; for the benefit of; favourably to: as, 
the Will was drawn in favour of my brother; 
the Judge decided in my favour. — Six's. 
Kindness, countenance, patronage, support, 
partiality, bias, gift, present, benefit, advan- 
tag-e, letter, communication, note. 

Favour (fa' ver), ii.t. l. To regard with 
kindness; to support; to aid or have the 
disposition to aid, or to wish success to; to 
be propitious to; to countenance; to be- 
friend; to encourage; to regard or treiit 
with favour or partiality: to show favour or 
partiality to; as, he favours his party. ‘For- 
tune /aaoMrs the brave.’ Proverb 2. To 

afford advantages for success to; to render 
easier; to facilitate; as, a weak place in the 
fort favoured the entrance of the enemy; 
the darkness of the night favoured his ap- 
proach; afairwind/aaoMfsavoyage.— 3. To 
resemble in features. 

Tlie porter owned that the gentIemanyOTo»<«(f his 
master. Spectator. 

4. To ease; to spare; as, a man in wallring 
favours a lame leg.— 5 . To extenuate; to 
palliate; to represent favourably. 

He hnsfavotered her squint admirably. Svuifi. 

6, jfaut. to be careful of; as, to favour the 

Favourable (fa'ver-a-bl), «. [l. favorabilis, 

Pr. fmm’abU. SeeFAVOUK.] 1. Kind; pro- 
pitious; friendly; affectionate; manifesting 
partialitjn 

LendyhWs;«'nWc ear to. our request. Shah. 
j^Lord, thou hast hiev favourable. ta thy land. I’s, 

2 . Conducive; contributing; tending to pro- 
mote ; as, a salubrioms climate and plenty 
of food are favourable, to population.— 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tfibe, tub, bpll; 


3. Convenient ; advantageous ; affording 
means to facilitate, or affording facilities: 
as, the army was draw np on favourable 
ground; the ship took a station favourabla 
for attack.— At Beautiful; well-favoimed. 

None more Jn'voural^is nor more fair 
Than Clarion. S/cfiser, 

Favourableness (fa'ver-a-bl-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being favourable; 
kindness; partiality; suitableness. 
Favourably (fa'ver-a-bli). adv. In a favour- 
able manner; with regard or affection; with 
friendly dispoisition; conveniently; partiiilly. 
Favoured (fa'vfird), p. and a. 1. Ifegiu’dod 
with kindness ; conntommceil ; supimrted ; 
as, a /aroMred friend: u candidate /(U’cmmf 
by the government.— 3. Supplied with adwin- 
tages, conveniences, or facilities; as, a vessel 
favoured by wind and tide. —8. ]'’eatiired, 
with some qualifying word prefixed; as, 
icell-favourecl, well-looking, having a good 
countenance or appeariuicB, fleshy, plump, 
handsome ; ill-favoured, ill-lookiiig, having 
an ugly aiipeju'anee. lean, repulsive. 

Oh, wlmt a world of vile huilts 

Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a yc.'ir. 

Skak. 

Hard-favoured, having harsh fefiture.s. 

Were I hard favour'd, foul, or wrinkled old, Skah. 

Favouredly (fa'verd-li), adv. In respect to 
features: compounded ’(vith ivell or iU. John- 
son. 

Favoureduess (fa'verd-nes). «. 1 . state of 
being favoured.— 2. Apiieai'iince, ;is iudicai- 
tive of bodily condition; cast of counten- 
ance: generally with well or ill j,)retlxed. 

Thou .shalt not .sacrifir.e imto the Lon.l tliy God any 
biffiock or sheep, wherein is biemisli nr ‘any evil- 
.finniurcduess. Deui. .vvii. i. 

Favourer (fiVver-dw), «. One nbo or that 
which favours; one who regards nith kind- 
ness or frieiidshiiq a wcllwisher; one who 
assists or promotes success or pro.sperity. 
Favouress (ffl/ver-es), )i. A female who ' 
favours or gives eoimteiumce. [li:ire.J 
Favouringly (fa'ver-ing-li),rtiir. In such a 
maimer a.s to .show favour. 

Favourite (fa'ver-it), a. [Fr./V/:’!>j’/,, 7 V/>'(,>vVr. 
See Favour.] A persm: nr thing rogardeil 
with peculiar favour, prefereueo, and affec- 
tion ; one greatly beloved; e,-!pceiully, one 
unduly favoured; one treated with undue 
partiality. 

Heaven gives its favourites early deaiH. Byron. 
AyirtwefA? h.TS no friend. G-niy,- 

Favourite (:fa'vi>r-it), a. llegarded with 
particular kindness, affection, esteem, or 
preference; as, a/fiwurtVe W!!lk; n favourite 
author; a,.famiritc child. 

Every particular nmater in criticism Im.s I’.is fa- 
vourite passages in an author. rlddison. ■ 

Favouritism (flTver-it-iian). n. The dis- 
position to favour, aid, and lu'omoto the 
interest of a favourite, or of one pcMm or 
family, or of one class of men, to the neglect 
of others having equal daims. 

Which eemsideration ini!iti!.c‘> mu ha ni‘i-i.-.s>;i{v up 
the crown ns hath in .a great nifusari.' liubdned the 
influence offivonn'ti.rju, f’.r.'O'. 

Favourless (fit'v£:r-les), a. 1 Fn favoured; 
not regarded ivith favour; having no patron- 
age or coiintenanee. --2. t A'ot' favouring ; 
unpropitious. ‘Fortune favnaiiees.' .'Viien./r, 
Favularia (fa-vu-l:t'ri-:U. n. [I,, favus, a 
honey-comb.] A genus of fo.-iuU iilaiits, muil- 
laria (which see). 

Fatrus (fa'vus), n. [,L., a honcy.eomb, ti hex- 
agonal tile.] 1. Crusted or honey-eonibeil 
ringworm, a disease eltielly attiu-hing the 
scalp, and charactcivized by yelbmisli ilry 
incrustatioHiS somewhat resembling a honey- 
comb. It is produced by a fuiigoiis growtlt. 

2. A tile or alati of luarlde cut into an 
hexagonal shape, so a.s to produce the 
honey-comb pattern in paveuient.-5. 

Fawe,ta. Glad; fain, 

I governed hem .so wul after niy laws. 

That cciie of hem ful tili„fu! wa, ami /.tnc. 

_ ,, uhauccr, 

Fawn_(fsin), n. [Fr.faon, nh.ich U’eilgwood, 
LittrA and others follow Dit-/ in deriving 
from L. fixins, .progeny - lengthened into 
fadonus, and this becoming in (> Vv.feiian 
and /cow.] 1 . A young deer; a buck or t'ioe t-f 
the first year.— 2.t TTic young of any aniinu! 
‘She (the tigress) . . . foUoweth . . , her 
famns.' MoUmui, 

Fawn (fftii), V.i. ’To bring forth a fawn. 

Fawn (fan), v.i. (A. .Sax. faegniun, toivjoiee, 
flatter. See FAls.] To show a servih* atl.U'h- 
inent; to court, favotir by low cringing, 
frisking, .'md the like; to sootltu; to tlatter 
meanly; to blaiulisli; to ct»nrt servilely; to 

oil, pound; ii, Sc. abiiitu; J', .Sc. fey. 
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ci'iiige and bow to gain favour; us, a dog 
faiDth on his mastor; a fawning favoui-ite or 
minion. 

My love, forbear to/atun upon their frowns. 

Shak. 

FaiWH (fftn), n. A servile cringe or bow; 
mean flattery. ‘ Servile /atras.’ B. Jomon. 
Fa-wner (fan'er), n. One who fawns; one 
who cringes and flatters meanly. 
Fa-WHingCfftn'ing), p. and a. Servilely court- 
ing or caressing; meanly flattering; cajol- 
ing in an abject manner. 

Instead thereof he kiss'd her weary feet, 

And lick’d her lily hands with Bmtim'ns' tongue, 
As lie her wronged innocence did weet. Sfsnser. 

ra-wningly (fan'ing-li). adv. In a cringing, 
servile way; with mean flattery. 

Fa-Vfsont (fa-s'ont), a. [A form ot fashioned. J 
Seemly; decent. [Scotch.] 

Faxedt (falcst), a. [A. Sa.x./ccta;,hair.] Hairy. 
Camden. 

Fay (fa)j «. [Fr. fee, a fairy. See FAiRr.] 
A fairy; an elf. 

Fayt (fa), n. Faith. ‘ That neither hath re- 
ligion nor /aj/.’ Spenser. 

Fay(fa),»A‘- [A. Sax. to unite. A form 
of fadge (which see). ] To fit; to suit ; to 
unite closely; specifically, in ship-btiUding, 
to fit or lie close together, as any two pieces 
of wood; thus, a plank is said to fa7j to the 
timbers when there is no perceptible space 
between them. 

Fay (fa), v.t. To fit two pieces of timber to- 
gether so that they lie close and fair; to lit; 
to fadge. 

Fayalite (ftl'yal-It), n. [Fapal, one of the 
Azores, where it is found. ] A black, greenish, 
or brownish, sometimes iridescent mineral, 
consisting mainly of silicate of iron. 
Fayence, n. Same as Faience, 

Faylest (fillz), n. An old game at tables or 
backgammon. 

Hb'H play 

Atfnylc.'! and tick-tack: I have heard liim .swear. 

B. yonsOH. 

Faynet (fan), ij.f. [See Fain.] To rejoice; 
to take delight; to be glad. Spenser. 
Faytont Fajftourt (fa'tor, fa'toi'), n. Same 
as Fauour. 

Fazzolet (fat'so-let), n. [It. faszoletto and 
famiolo; O.Bp. fazoleto, probably from fl. 
fetzcn, a rag, a shred. Corap. It. pczsuold, 
ahandkerchief.] A liandkerchief. Peroival. 
Fe(fa), n. [Sp. andPg.] Faith. Newman. 
Feaherry (fe'be-ri), n. A provincial name 
for the gooseberry. 

Feaguet (feg), v.t. [Comp. G./egen, to sweep, 
to heat.] To heat or whip. BucMngham. 
Fealit (fdk), A curl of hair. 

Can dally with !iis roistress' dangling; /t’liA. 

ainrston. 

Fealf (fS'al), a. [See Feamy.] Faithful 

Tile tenants by kniglit’s .service used to .swear to 
their lords to beyivtf and leal. C/utmbers. 

Feal (fel), n. A sod of earth with the grass 
on it. [Scotch.] See FAlh. 

Fealdike (Kd'dik), n. a wall of turf for an 
inclosiirc. [.Scotch.] 

Fealty (fe'al-ti),»i. [O.Fr./flalfe,/c«Mi'(!,fealty, 
from L. fidefitas, faithfulness, fidelis, faith- 
ful, from Jides, faith. See Faith, FxhELiTy.] 

1. Fidelity to a lord; faithful adherence of 
a tenant or vassal to the superior of whom 
he holds his lauds; loyalty. Under the 
feudal system of tenures every vassal or 
tenant was hound to be true and faithful to 
his lord, and to defend him against all his 
enemies. This obligation was called his 
fidelity or fealty, and an oath of fealty was 
required to be taken by all tenants to 
their landlords. The tenant was called a 
Kego man, the land a liege fee, and the su- 
perior liege lord. The. law us to fealty con- 
tinues unchanged, though it is not usual 
now to exact the oath of fealty. It is duo 
from all tenants of land, except tenants iii 
•frankalmoigne, and those who hold at will 
or liy sutt'crauoe. Though it has now nearly 
gone Into disuse, it still serves to keep up the 
evidence of tenure when there are no other 
SOT vices due. —2. Fidelity, as of one friend 
to another, of a wife to a husband, &c.; 
faithfulness; faitli. 

Nor did he doubther more, 

But rested in lier Jhiisy, Tennyson. 

Fear (fer), «. [A. Sax. .far (a long), sudden 
danger, peril, panic; Icel. far, harm, mis- 
chief; G.B.G. fdra, treason, danger, fright; 
iMod, G. f/qraAr, danger. From .same root 
as JS. /arc, to travel;'!, perknlum, danger 
(E. peril). ] 1. A painful emotion or passion 
excited by an expectation of evil or the appre- 
hension of impending danger.— 2. Anxiety; 
solicitude. 


The ptmcipaljiar was for the holy temple. 

. . Maccabees. 

3. The cause or object of feai'. 

Or in the nig-ht im.-igining some fear. 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear. Shak. 

4. Formidableness; aptness to cause fear. 

There is ttofear in him ; let Iiim not die. Shak. 

6. In Scrip, (a) holy awe and reverence for 
God and his laws, springing from a just view 
of the divine character, and leading us to 
shun everything that can offend him, and to 
aim at perfect obedience to his will. 

Theyearof the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 

Ps. cxi. 10. 

(b) Dread of God as an avenger of sin; 'slav- 
ish apprehension. 

There is no fear in love; but perfect love c.-isteth 
out/ear. i j,,. iv. rs, 

(c) Reverence ; respect; due regard, as for 
pensoiis of authority or worth. 

Render to all their dues; . . . fear to whom fear. 

T, - ... Rom. xiii; 7. 

—For fear, lest; in. case. 

Receive the money now, 

For fear you ne’er see chain nor money more. 

Shak. 

Fear (fer), v. t. [A. Sax. fmran, afmran, to im- 
press fear, to terrify. See the noun.] 1. To I 
feel a painful apprehension of, as some im- 
pending evil; to be afraid of; to consider or 
expect with emotions of alarm or solicitude; 
as, wo fear the approach of an enemy or of 
a storm. —2. To sa.spect; to doubt. 

Ant. Sebastian art thou? 

Seb. Amy'rf thou that, Antonio? Shak, 

3. To reverence; to have a reverential awe 
of; to venerate. 

Tliis do, and live, for I fear God. Gen. xlii. 18. 

4. To affright; to terrify; to drive away or 
prevent the approach of by fear. 

Vfe must not make a scarecrow of the law, 

Setting it up to Jear the birds of prey. Shak, 

6. To fear for; to be, solicitous for. [Rare.] 
The sins of tlia father are to be laid upon the cliil- 
dren, therefore . . . I fear you. Shak. 

Syn. To apprehend, dread, reverence, vene- 
rate. 

Fear (fer), v.i. 1. To be in apprehension 
of evil; to be afraid; to feel anxiety on ac- 
count of some expected evil. 

Fear not, Abram; I am thy shield and thy exceed- 
ing great reward. Gen. xv. i. 

In this sense the verb is often used reflex- 
ively with the personal pronouns me, thee, 
him, her. 

A flash, 

I fear me, that will strike my blossom dead. 

Tennyson, 

2. To doubt. 

If you shall see Cordelia, 

Asfear not but you shall. Shak. 

Fear t (fer), w. [A. Sax. f&ra, gefera, a com- 
panion.] A compiuiion. See FERE. 

Fear, Feer (fer), a. [Icel, fairr, able, strong, 
capable, serviceable.] Entire; sound; as, 
hale and .fear, whole and entire; well and 
sound. Also written Fere. [Scotch.] 
Fear-babe t (fer'bab), n. A bug-bear, such 
as frightens children. 

As for tlieirshewes and wordes they are butfeare- 
babes, not worthy once to move a worthy man’s con- 
ceit* Quoted by Naves. 

Fearer (fer'er), n. One who fears. Sidney. 
Fearful (fer'ful), a. 1 . Affected by fear; 
feeling pain in expectation of evil; appre- 
hensive with solicitude ; afraid ; as, I am 
fearful of the consequences of rash conduct. 
‘Featful for his hurt and loss of blood,’ 
Tennyson. Hence— -2. Timid; timorous; 

wanting courage. 

What man is there that is fearful and faint- 
hearted? Deut. .XX. 8. 

3. Tei’rihle; impressing fear; frightful; 
dreadful; awful. 

It is o fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God. Heb. x. 31. 

That tliou raayest fear this glorious and fearful 
naane. THE LORD THV Gon. Deut. sxvin. 58. 

4. Showing fear; produced by fear; indica- 
tive of fear. [Rare.] 

CoId./£ary«f drops stand on my trembling flesh. 

Shak, 

Syn. Apprehensive, afraid, timid, timorous, 
horrible, distre.ssing_, shocking, frightful, 
dreadful, awful, terrible. 

Fearfully (feriful-li), adv. In a fearful man- 
ner; in a manner to impress fear or awe; 
timorously; frightfully. 

In such a night 

Did Thisbeyrfr^jtf^v o’ertrip the dew. Shak. 
There is a cliff whose high and bending head 
\.aa\isfettrfttlly on the confined deep. Shak. 

I am /i’lrjyir/iy and wonderfully made. 

Ps, cxxxix. 14. 


Fearfalness (fer'ful-ne.s), n. The quality 
of being timorous or fearful; timidity; awe; 
I alarm; dreadfulness. 

A third thing’ tluit makes a government despised 
is and mean, compliances with, bold 

popular offenders. South. 

Fearless (feriles), a. Free from fear; bold: 
courageous; intrepid; undaunted; as, a 
fearless hero; a fearless foe; fearless of 
death. 

Fearless minds climb soonest unto crowns. Shak. 
Syn. Bold, daring, courageous, intrepid, 
valorous, valiant, brave, undaunted, daunt- 
les.s. 

Fearlessly (fer'les-li), adm. Without fear; 
in a hold or courageous manner; intrepidly; 
as, brave men fearlessly expose themselves 
to the most formidable dangers. 
Fearlessness (fer'les-nes), n. Freedom from 
fear; courage; boldness; intrepidity. 

He gave instances of an invincible courage and 
fearlessness in danger. Clarendon. 

Fear-nanglit, Fear-nougM (fer'nqt), n. A 
sort of thick woollen stuff, much used in 
ships for the purpose of lining the port-hole.s, 
and for protecting the magazine from sparks 
during the time of action. It is also used 
for a coarse sort of great-coat. Called also 
Dreadnought 

Fearsome (fer'sum), a. Frightful; causing 
fear; dreadful. 

Eh! it wad beyt^arsome to be burjifc alive for nae- 
thing, like as if ane had been a warlock. 

Szr IF. Scott, 

Fease (fez). Same as B'eaze (which see). 
Feasibility (fez-i-bil'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being feasible or capable of execution; prac- 
ticability; as, before we adopt a plan let us 
consider its /easiWiitJ/. 

Feasible (fez'i-hl), a. [Fr. faMble, that can 
be done, from faire, faisant; L. faeere, to 
do, to make.] 1. That may he done, ; per- 
formed, executed, or effected; practicable; 
as, a tiling is/easiSle when it can be effected 
by human means or agency; a thing may 
he possible, but not feasible.— % That may 
be u-sed or tOled, as land. B. Trurabull 
[Rare.] 

Feasible (fez'i-hl), n. That which is prac- 
ticable ; that which can be performed by 
human means. 

"VVe conclude many things impossibilities, ivhich 
yet are eosyfeasiSies. Glanville, 

Feasibleness (fSz'i-hl-nes), n. Feasibility; 
practicability. 

Feasibly (fez'i-hli), adv. Practicably. 

Feas-ti (fest), n. [O.Fr. feste (Fr. fite); L. 
festum, a holiday, a festival, a feast, from 
festus, solemn, festive, akin to fastus, splen- 
dour, fericB (fesice), holidays; probahly from 
a root meaning brightness, Gr. pka, in 
phaino, to show, Skr. bhd, to shine,] L A 
sumptuous repast or entertainment of which 
a number of guests partake; particularly, a 
rich or splendid public entertainment. 

smells well; but I 

Appear noC like a guest. Shak, 

2 . A festival in commemoration of some 
great event, or in honour of some distin- 
guished personage; an anniversary, perio- 
dical, or stated celebration of some event;, 
a festival in celebration of some event, or 
held on some memorable occasion ; as, the 
feasts celebrated by the Christian church.— 

S. A rich or delicious repast or meal; some- 
thing delicious or highly agreeable, or in 
which a certain quality abounds. ‘ Rise from 
the /east of sorrow, lady.’ Tennyson. 

A perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. Milton. 

—Feast, Banquet, Carousal. The idea of a 
social meal for the purposes of pleasure is 
common to all these words. Feast is a sort 
of generic word, as it may frequently be 
substituted for either of the other two; 
specifically, feast is a ineal abounding in 
varied dishes; banquet is a splendid feast, 
rich in dishes and Inxuiies, and attended 
with pomp and state; carousal, a drunken 
feast, a feast where greater, attention is 
paid to drinldng than eating; generally, 
eating, drinldng, and merry-making without 
restraint. 

Theyyar? smells well; but I appear not like a guest. 

Shak. 

Witii hymns divine the joyous banquet ends. Pope. 
Tile swains were preparing for a carousal. Sterne. 

Syn. Entertainment, regale, banquet, treat, 
carousal, festivity, festival, merry-maldug, 
jollification. 

Feast (fest), v.i. 1 . 'To eat sumptuously; to 
dine or sup on rich provisions. 

And his sons went and feasted in their houses. 

Job 1.4. 


r.h, chmr, {ih, tic. locA; 
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2. To be iiijrlily gratified or delighted. 

With my love's jiicttire then jiiy eye doth/eas/. 

And to tlie painted banquet bids iny heart. SAa^. 

Feast (ffist), V. t. 1. To entertain with sump- 
tuous provisions; to treat at the talile inag- 
iiiflueiitly; as, he w&s feasted by the king. . 

My best- esteemed acquaintance. 

2. To delight; to pamper; to gratify Iu.\;uri- 
ously; as, to feast tlic soul. 

%Vhoi>e taste or smell can bless sense. 

Drytir)t. 

Feast-day (fest'da), n. A day of feasting; 
a festival. 

Feaster tfest'er), w, 1. One who fares de- 
liiiiously.— 2. One who entertains inagniti- 
cently. 

Feastful (fest'fiil), a. Festive; joyful; sump- 
tuous; lu.vurious; as, fea-stful rites. ‘Feast- 
f 111 days.' ‘ Feastf'ul Meiula.’ Milton, 
Feastftilly (fest'ful-li), adv. In a luxurious 
manner; festively. 

Feast-rite (fest'rit), n. Rite or custom ob- 
served in entertainments. 

Feast-WOIL (festTvim), a. Gained or won 
by feasting. 

Ahi vvhen the means are 8:one, that buy this praise. 
The breath is gone whereof this praise is made; 

■ Feast-won, fastdost. Shak, 

Feat (fOt), 71. [h'r.fait; O.Fr. /u/rt, a deed, 
L. factum, a deed, from facia, faotum, to 
do.] An act; a deed; an exploit; in par- 
ticular, any extraordinary act of strength, 
skill, or cunning; as, feats of horsemanship 
or of dexterity. ‘ Yonr/rafs of arms.’ Ten- 
7iym7i. 

V ou have shown all Hectors. 

Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends, 

Tell them youryfc’a^A', Shak, 

Faat t (f 6t), V. t. To form; to fashion; to set 
EU example to. 

He liv’d in court. 

A sample to the youngest; to tlte more mature. 

A glass thutjiateii them. ShaA. 

Featt (fet), «. [Fr. /aff, made.] Neat; skil- 
ful; ingenious; deft. 

Never master had a page . . . so feat, SkaA, 

Feat-bodied f (fiit'hod-id), a. Having a trim 
or feat body. Beau, d; FI. 

Feateous (fet'yns), a. Neat; dexterous. 
Feateously (fet'yus-li), adv. Neatly; dex- 
terously. 

Feather (feSH'er), m [A. Sax, f ether; comp, 
the Teat, forms G,/cder, D. veder. Syv.fjader, 
with the Gr. jjferon (foi’ijefefrowj.a wing: Skr. 
pattra (for patatrd), a wing, from root pet, 
pat, to fly. The L. peiviui (for petna, pesna), 
E. pe7i (which see), is from the same root. J 

1. Aplume; one of the dermal growths which 
form the covering of birds. The feather con- 
sists of a stem, corneous, round, strong, and 
hollow at the lower part, called the quill, and 
at the upper part, called the shaft, filled with 
pith. On eaoli side of the shaft are the barbs, 
Iwoad on one side and narrow on the other, 
consisting of thin laniinas; the barhs and 
shaft constitute the vane. The feathers 
winch cover the body are called theptoi- 
age; the feathers of the wings are adapted 
to flight. Feathers form a considerable 
ai'tiole of commerce, particularly those of 
the ostrich, swan, heron, peacock, goose, 
and other poultry, for irlumes, ornaments 
of the head, ailing of beds, writing, &c.— 

2. la foxmding, a thin rib oast on mon fram- 
ing to strengthen, and resist flexion or 
fracture. —3. A slip inserted longitudinally 
into a shaft or arbor, and projecting so as 
to fit a groove in the eye of a wheel.-— 4. A 
wedge-shaped key placed between two plugs 
in a hole in a stone, in order to be driven 
into the hole and thus split the stone,— 

5. In jome-ry. a projection on the edge of a 
hoard which fits into a channel on the edge 
of another board, in the operation of joining 
boards by grooving and feathering, orgi'oov- 
ing and tonguing as it is more commonly 
called.— C. Kind; nature; species; from the 
pi'overbial phrase, ‘Birds of a/eafAcr,’ that 
is, of the same species. 

lam not of thatfeai/ier to shake off 
My friend, when he most needs me. ShaA, 

7. On a horse, a sort of natural frizzling of 
the hair, which in some places rises above 
the lying hair, and there makes a figime 
resembling the tip of an ear of wheat,— 

8. See Fbatheh-si’RAT. — A /satAer i7i the 
mp, is an honour or mark of distinction. — 

■ To^ beMi h'igh feather, to appear in high 
spirits; to be elated.— To show the tvhite 
/eaf/icr, to give indications of cowardice: a 
phrase borrowed from the cockpit, where a 
white feather in the tail of a cock was con- 

; sidered a token that it was not of the true 


game breed. — To cut a feather ^naut), to 
leave a foamy ripple, as a ship inovhig 
swiftly ; hence, in colloquial language, to 
make one’s self seen or apparent; to be con- 
spicuous; to be remarkable. 

Feather (fesn'er), v.t, l. To dress in fea- 
thers; to fit with feathers, or to cover with 
feathers; as, to ta-r sxnd feather a person.— 
2. To tread, as a cook.— 3. To enrich; to 
adorn; to e.xalt. 

The king cared not to plume W,s nobility and 
people, to feather himself. Bacon. 

4. To cover with foliage, or with anything 
else resembling feathers.— To feather one’s 
7iest, to collect wealth, particularly from 
emoluments derived from agencies for 
other’s: a proverb taken from birds which 
collect feathers for the lining of their nests. 

He had contrived in his lustre of agitation to 
feather his nest pretty successfully. Disraeli. 

— To feather attorn', inroisiiig, is to turn t!ie 
blade horizontally, with the upper edge 
pointing aft, as it leaves the water, for the 
purpose of lessening the resistance of the 
air upon it. 

Feather (feiH'dr), v.i. 1. To have or pro- 
duce the appearance or form of a feather 
or feathers. See Feathee-speay. 

Stared o’er the ripple featherinji from her bows. 

Tennyson, 

Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To feather towards the hollow. Tennyson. 

2. To have the blade horizontal, as an oar. 

They^rtf/ierrK.g’ oar returns the gleam. Tickelt. 

Feather-hed, (feiH'Or-hed), n. A bed filled 
with feathers; a soft bed. 
Feather-hoarding (fern'er-hord-ing), n. A 
kind of boarding in which the edge of one 
board overlaps a small portion of the board 
next it. It is sometimes called weather- 
hoarding. 

Feather-duster (feSH'dr-dust-fir), u, A 
light brush made of feathers. 

Feathered (feiH'erd), a. 1. Clothed or 
covered with feathers; as, birds are feathered 
animals.— 2. Furnished with wings. 

Rise from the ground llkefeathereci Mercury. 

Shah. 

3, Fitted or furnished with feathers ; as, a 
feathered, arrow.— 4. In her. of a different 
tincture from that of the shaft ; said of 
an arrow.— 6. Smoothed, as with doivn or 
feathers. 

Nonsensey^aZ-i^f^rfff^with soft and delicate phrases. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

6. Covered with things growing from the 
substance; as, land feathered with trees. — 

7. Rivalling a bird in speed; winged. 'In 
feathered briefness sails are fitted.’ Shalt. 
Feather-edge (fe'fH''6r-ej), n. An edge like 

a feather; the thinner edge, as of a board or 
plank. — Feather -edge hoards. See under 
Feather-edged. 

Feather-edged (fejH%’-ejd), a. Having a 
thin edge.— -FeatKei'-edged ftourds, in arcA. 
boards made thin on one edge. They are 
used to form the facings of wooden walls, 
cottages, or olit-houses, and placed with 
the thick edge uppermost, and the thin 
edge overlapping a portion of the next 
lower board. They are also used in roofs, 
and placed vertically in fence walls.— 
Feather-edged coping, in masonry, a coping 
that is thinner at one edge than the other, 
for throwing off the water. 

Feather-flower (feSH'6r-flou-er), n. An 
artificial flower made of feathers, used by 
ladies for head ornaments, and for other 
ornamental purposes. 

Feather-folI (fesH'Or-foil), n. A popular 
name for Hottonia palusto'ia (the water 
violet), from its finely divided leaves. 
Feather-grass (fesH'fir-gras), ». The popu- 
lar name of Stipa pennata, a native of dry 
places in the south of Europe. The leaves 
are rigid, setaceous, grooved; the avvns e.x- 
ceedingly long, feathering to the point. It 
is a gi’eat ornament to gardens in summer, 
and to rooms in winter, if gathered before 
the seed is ripe, when the long feathering 
awns remain. 

Feather-heeled (fe5H'6r-held), a. Light- 
heeled; gay. 

Featheiiness (fesH'6r-i-nes), n. The state 
of being feathery'. 

Feathering (fesH'er-ing), n. l. In voicing, 
the uniform tm'ning of the blade of an oar 
horizontally, when raised from the water.— 

.2, Hi arch, an arrangement of small arcs or 
foils separated by projecting points or 
cusps, used as bmaments in the moulding 
. of arches, &c., in Gothic architecture; folia- 
tion. See Cusp: 

Feathering -float, Feathering -paddle 


Fate, far, fat, iftll; me, met, hSr; pine, pin; /note,' not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 


(fernAr-ing-liot, felH'fir-ing-pad-1), n. The 
paddle or float of a feathering-wheel. 
Feathering-screw (fei'H'Ar-ing-skro), n. 
Naut a screw-propeller whose blades are 
so arranged as to receive a variable pitch, 
so that they may even stand parallel with 
the shaft, and thus offer little or no resist- 
ance when the ship is moving under sail 

Feathering-Wheel (feTH'6r-ing-whel), w. A 
paddle-wheel in which the floats are so con- 
structed and arranged as to enter and leave 
the water edgewise, or as nearly so as pos- 
sible. 

Featherless (feiH'er-les), a. Destitute of 
feathers; unfledged. 

Featherlyt (fern'er-li), a. Resembling 
feathers. ‘Some featherly particle of snow.’ 
Sir T. Broimia. 

Feather-maker (feseH'er-mak-fir), n. A 
maker of plumes of real or artificial feathers. 
Feather-Shot, Feathered-shot (fe’PH'br- 
shot, feSH'erd-shot), 7i. The name given to 
copper in the form which it assumes when 
it is poui’ed in a molten condition into cold 
water. 

Feather-spray (f eTH'er-spra), n. The foamy 
ripple produced by the cutwater of fast 
vessels, as steamers, forming a pair of 
feathers one on each side of the vessel. 
Feather-star (fel’H'6r-star), n. Comatida 
(Antedoii) 7'osaoea, a beautiful crinoid oc- 
curring on our coasts, consisting of a central 
body or disc, from which proceed five radi- 
ating arms, each dividing into two secondary 
branches, so that ultimately there are ten 
slender rays. Bach arm is furnished on 
both sides with lateral processes so as to 
assume a feather-like appearance, whence 
the name. It is fixed when young by a 
short stalk, but exists in a free condition in 
its adult state. 

Feather-top (fernYr-top), n. The popular 
name of several grasses, with a soft, ivavy 
panicle, of the genera Agrostls and Arundo. 
Feather-veined (fesH'fir-vand), a. In hot 
applied to leaves in which the veins tliverge 
from the mid-rib to the margin like the 
parts of a feather, as in the oak, chestnut, 
&c. 

Feather-weight (fei’H'er-wat), n. In racing!', 
(a) Scrupulously exact weight, such as that a 
feather would turn the scale, when a jockey 
is weighed or weighted, (b) The lightest 
weight that can be placed on a horse. 
Feathery (fein'Or-i), a. l. Clothed or 
covered with feathers. 

Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night-watches to his/id/hery dame.s. 

Milton. 

2. Resembling feathers ; as, the feathery 
spray; feathery clouds.— 3. In hot consisting 
of long hairs, which are themselves hairy. 
Feathery-footed (feTH'er-i-fqt-ed), a. Hav- 
ing feathers on the feet. 

Featly (fet'U), adv. In a feat manner; 
neatly; tidily; dexterously; adroitly. 

Foot itfeatly here and there. 

And sweet sprites the burthens bear. Shah. 

Featness (fet'nes), n. The quality of being 
feat ; dexterity adroitness ; skilfulness. 
[Rare.] 

FeatOUSf (fet'us), a. Neat; dexterous. 
Fea'touslyt (fet'us-li), adv. Nimbly; neatly; 
properly. 

The inorrice rings, while hobby-horse doth foot it 
featonsly. £ea». & FI. 

Feature (fe'tur), n. [O.Fr. /atfMre, also 
faicture, H factwa, a making, from facio, 
factum, to make.] 1. The shape; the make;, 
the exterior ; the whole turn or cast of the 
body. [This is almost always the meaning: 
of the word in Shakspere.] 

She also doff'd her heavy haberjeon, 

Which the fairy;'nri<« of her limbs did hide. 

Sfenser. 

2. The make, form, or cast of any part of the- 
face; any single lineament. ‘ 'The charm of. 
romided fairness and unworn strength in, 
feature and limb.’ Dr. Caird. ‘Ch!.selled 
features clear and sleeli.’ 2\'.nnyson.—‘i. .-tp- 
pearance; shape; form. 

So scented the grim Tm Are [Death personified],, 
and upturned 

His nostril wide into tlie murky air. Milton, 

4. Tlie make or form of any part of the sur- : 
face of a thing, as of a country or landscape. 

6. A prominent part; as, the features of a 
treaty.^ 

This is what distance does for us, the harsh and 
hittsr features of thi.s or that experience are slowly 
obliterated, and memory begins to look kindly to the 
pa.st. IF. Black. ■ 

6. Goodappearance;handsomeness. ‘Cheated, 
oi feature by dissembling nature.’ Shak. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abifiie; y. Sc. fry. 


FEATOKED 


Featured (fS'tiirrt), a. l. Havinpr a certaiti 
make or shape; shaped; fashioited, 

Wishint;- me like to one niore rich in hope, 
Featured like him. Siiak. 

2. Having a certain cast of features; possess- 
ing features; exhibiting human features. 
The well-stained canvas or X\\cfeaheyrd'\timc 
Youua. 

Featureless (fe'tiir-les), a. Having no ilis- 
tinot features; sliapeless; ugly. 

Let tliose whom nature hath not made for store, 
Ha.xsi\/eaturele.is and rude, barrenly perish. Skate. 

Featureliness (fe'tur-li-nes), n. Tlio {piality 
of being foaturely or handsome. Culenchje 
Featurely (fe'tur-li). a. Having features; 
handsome. ‘ Featurely warrior.s of Christian 
chivaliy.’ Coleridye. 

Feaze (fez), v.t. [A. Sax. fms, a thread; 
G. /asen, to ravel out.] To untwist the end 
of anything nuwle of thread.? or fibres ; to 
ravel out. 

Feaze (fez), n. State of being an.xious or e.x- 
cited; worry; vexation. Goodrich. 

Feaze t (fez), «■ t. [Perhaps connected with 


Feblesse.t n. [Fr. falblesse.'] Weakness. 
Chaucer. 

Fetoricula (fe-brik'u-la), n. [L.] A slight 
fever. 

Felbriculose (fe-brik'u-los), a. [L. febricn- 
losus, from .febris, a fever.] Affected with 
slight fever. 

Febrieulosity (fe-brik'u-los"i-ti), n. Fever- 
ishness. 

Fetorifacient (fe-bri-fa'shi-ent), a. [L. 
febris, a fever, and /«cio, to make.] Causing 
fever. 

FeHrifaeient (fe-bri-fa'shi-ent), n. That 
which produces fever. 

Ferriferous (fe-brif'6r-us), a. [L. febns, 
fever, and /cro, to bring.] Producing fever; 
as, a..feh:r\ferous locality. 

Febrific (fe-brif'ik), a. [L. fehi-is, a fever, 
and faoio, to make.] Producing fever; 
feverish. 

’Vcoifabrific huniour fell into my legs. Chesterfield. 

Febrifugal (fe-bri-fug'al or fe-bri'fug-al), a. 
[See Febmpuge.] Having the quality of 
mitigating or curing fever. 

Febrifuge' (fe'bri-fuj), n. ,[1, febris, fever, 
and fugo, to drive away.] Any medicine 
that mitigates or removes fevei’. 

Febrifuge (fe'bri-fuj), a. Having the quality 
of mitigating or subduing fever; anti-febrile: 
applied cMetly to medicines used against 
the ague. 

Febrile (fe'lMl), a. [L. febrilis, troni febris, 
fever. ] Pertaining to fever ; indicating 
fever, or derived from it; as, febrile symp- 
toms; /e&n‘(eiaction. 

Febris (fe'bris), n. [L.] Fever. 
Febronianism (fe-bro'nl-an-izm), «. [From 
Jnstinus Febroiiius, a no7n de plume as- 
sumed by John Fricholas von Hontheiin, 
archbishop of Trts ves, in a work on the claims 
of the pope.] In Rom. Cath. theol. a system 
of doctrines antagonistic to the admitted 
claims of the pope, and asserting the inde- 
pendence of national churches, and the 
rights of bishops to imrestricted action in 
matters of discipline and church government 
within their own dioceses. 

February (feh'ru-a-ri), n. [L. februmfus, 
the month of expiation, because on tlie 15th 
of this month the great feast of expiation 
and purification (.feftj'Mffi) sacred to the god 
Febrvvs, was held— -from a Sabine word 
februum, purgation.] The name of the 
second month in the year, introduced into 
the Koman calendar it is said by ISTima. In 
common years, this month contains twenty- 
eight days; in the bissextile or leap-year, 
twenty-nine days. See Bissextile. 
Februatibn (feb-ru-a'shon), n. [See Fbb- 
EUARy.] Purification, 

Februus (fob'ru-us), n. [See Febkpaky.] 
In class, myth, an old Italian divinity, 
whose worship was celebrated with lustra- 
tions in the month of February. 

Fecal (fe'kal), a. Ftecal. 

Fecclie,t U'i. To fetch. Chaucer. 

Feces (fS'sez), n. pi. Ftcces. [Bare.] 

Feclit '(fccht), n. A fight; a contest; a 
.struggle; as, he had a saiv feeht wi’ The 
warld; he had a sair /ec/it before he wan 
awa’, [Scotch.] 

Fecbt(fefiht), t).l andt. To fight; to struggle, 
or to struggle with. [Scotch.] 

Fecial (fc'shal), n. [h. feeiales, fetmles, the 
Homan priests who sanctioned treaties when 
concluded, and demanded satisfaction from 


the enemy before a fonuul declaration of 
war.] A muubcr of a college fif uiiciciit Ro- 
riian priwst.-i, whose [iroviiiuo it was when any 
ili.sputc tii'ose with tt foreici i state, to deniaiul 
■sutisfitetion, to dcteniiinc the cinnuiistuncpii 
ujuier which war might be (‘oniinenccd, to 
lierfoi'in the various religious rites attenilaiit 
oil the dcehu’ation of war, and to pre-side at 
the formal ratification of peace. 

Fecial (fc'shal), a. In annieut Rome, per- 
taining to the fecials or college of jniests, 
wlio acted as the guardians of the pnlilic j 
faith. 

FeciforlE (fe'Bi-fork),!n. [L. fieees, dmig, and 
E. furk.'l In eutmu. the anal fork on which 
the larvio of certain insects carry their 
faices. 

Fecit (fe'sit), n. [Lit. ho has made or done 
It— !id pens. sing. porf. hid. act. of L, /«cw, 
to do.] A word which is phiced. on one’s 
work, as a .statue, &c. , along with the iianie 
of the maker or designer; as, Straduurius 
.fecit, Stniduarius made it. 

Feck (fok), n. [Etym. doubtful. Perhaps 
m one or other of it.s senses from A, >Sax, 
fmc, space, interval; or a corrupted form of 
ejfect.'] 1. Strength; value; vigour,— 2. .Space; 
quantity; iiumlier; as, what ycc/l- of ground? 
how imioli land? what feck o’ folk? how 
many people? — Many feck, a great imiuber; 
numtfeck, the greatest part.— 8. The great- 
est part or numlier; the main part; as, the 
feck of a region, that i.s, tlie greatest part of 
it. [Scotch in all the senses.] 

Ye, for my sake, ha’e gien tile feck 
Of a’ the ten conniian’s 

A screed some day. Jh(r7is. 
Feck (fek), a. Fresh; vigorous. [Scotch.] 

‘ I trow thou be a/«;A auld carle; 

I Will ye shaw the way to me?’ yacoMle Relics. 
Fecket (fek'et), n. An under-waistcoat. 
[Scotch.] 

Grim loon ! he gat me hy the/echet, 

An’ sair meahook. Burns. 

Feckless (fek'les), n. Without strength; 
spiritless; feeble; weak; worthless; not re- 
spectable. [Scotch; sometimes used by Eng- 
lish wi’iters.] 

Feckly (fok'li), adv. For the most ptu-t ; 
mostly. [Scotch.] 

Wheel-carriages I Iia’e but few. 

Three carts, an' twa Rte/eckly new. Burn.^. 

Fecula (fe'ku-la), n. [L. feemht, lees of 
wine in the form of a ennst, dim. of fmx, 
folds, sediment, dregs.] Any pulverulent 
matter obtained from plant.s by simply 
breaking down the texture, wasliing with 
water, and subsidence; specifically, (a) 
starch or farina, called also Amylaceous 
Fecuia. (b) The green colouring matter of 
plants; chlorophyll. 

Feculence, Feculency ( fe'kti-lens, fe'ku- 
len-si), n. [L. lees, dregs. See 
Feopla.] 1. Muddiness; foulness; the qua- 
lity of being foul with extraneous matter or 
lees.— 2. That which is feculent; lees; sedi- 
ment; dregs. 

Feculent (fe'ku-lent), a. Foul uith extrane- 
ous or impure substances ; muddy ; thick ; 
turbid; abounding with sediment or excre- 
mentitious matter. 

Fecund (fe'kund), a. [L. .fecmidus, fruitful, 
from root fe, same as fu, ft, meaning to 
produce, to bi’ing foi’tli, which occurs in Gr. 
phuo, L. fid, fetus, and fio.} Fruitful In 
children; prolific. 

Fecundate (fe'kimd-at), v.t. pret. & pp. fe- 
cundated; ppr. fecundating. 1. To make 
fruitful or prolific.— 2. To impregnate; as, 
the pollen of flowers /ecMndotes the ovum 
through the stigma. 

Fecundation (fe-kund-a'shon), n. The act 
of making fruitful or prolific ; impregnation. 
Fecundity (fe-lnmd'i-fi), v. t. To make fruit- 
ful; to fecundate, [Bare.] 

Fecundity (fe-kund'i-ti), n. [I. fmeunditas, 
iromfecii/ndus. See Feobnd.] 1. Fruitful- 
ness; the quality of producing fruit; parti- 
cularly, the quality in female animals of 
producing young in great numbers.— 2. The 
power of germinating; as, the seeds of some 
plants long retain their /ccMndify.— 3. Fer- 
tility; the power of bringing forth in abun- 
dance; nehness of invention. 

The fecundity oOiis creative power never growing 
barren nor being exhausted. Bentley. 

Fed (fed) pret. & pp. oi.feed (which see). 
Fedaryt (fe'da-ri), a. Sec Federaby. 
Fedelmi (fa-del-e'ne^, n. A kind of dried 
Italian paste in a pipe form, of a smaller 
size than vermicelli. Simmonds. 

Federacy (fe'de-ra-si), n. A confederation ; 
the union of several states, self-governing 
in local matters, but subject in matters of 


. gcuiT;;! polity in a cold I'iil authorify. cnin- 
i posed Iff delegates from or representativics 
I at the individual states, 

f 'i here n-'iii.iiii coins of several Jitates of the ieaj^uc, 

i arni also ooinsof the ieaf,'’ue itself— a plain indication 
, botli of tlie soveren'‘niy oxerciseti liy the several 
i inenibtirs, and of the sovereignty exercised by the 
v.’lu,;leyf.vfVrarjL . " 

Federal (fc'di'-r-al), a. [¥r. f&lerai, from L. 
.firdiin, fteileris, a league.] 1. I’ertahiin,g 
to a league or contract; derived from ;m 
ucrfeiiii'iitorcdvemiiit between parties, par- 
ticularly betwocn nations. 

Tile Komans, contrary lo.fi’deral right, conineiled' 
tlivm to part ivitli .Sardinia. " Giria. 

2. United in a confederacy; founded on 
alliance by contract or mutual ugreemeiit; 
as, a fidira! poveriuneat, such as that of 
the rnitedStates. .Seethe iiouu.— 3, Pavour- 
iible to the lu't serration of a confederacy; 
supporting the inviolability of a confederacy; 
;i8, the Fedafii/ party trunnpheil over the 
(’onfi-derati s in the Aincrieaii civil war. 
I'ederal, Federalist n'e'dr-r-al, fe'der-al-!s.t), 
V. .All appellation in America, given to tlioso 
politicians who wanted to sti'engthmi the 
fa;dus or genoKil government compact, in 
opposition to otluT.s who wished to enfeeble 
it by extending the separate authority of 
the se\-eral states. In the American civil 
war of lSiil-5, the term Federals was ap- 
plied to the Northern party who strove to 
retain the stiite.s which ilesired to accede 
in the Union, in ojiiiositiou to the term 
Confederates, applied to the Southern party 
who deisircd to .secede. 

Federalism (fe'dt!ir-al-izm), n. The prin- 
ciples of the Federalists. 

Federalist. See Ii'uperal. 

Federalization (fe'der-al-iz-a"shon), n. Ooii-. 
federation; federal union. Stiles. [Rare.] 
Federalize (fe'dfir-al-iz), v.t. or i. pret. & pp. 
federalized; pjir. federalizing. In the United 
States, to unite in compact, ns dilfei’eiit 
states; to confederate for ]ioliticnl purposes. 
Federary.t Fedaryt (fe'ile-ra-ri, fo'du-ri), w. 

A partner; a confederate; an accomplice. 
More, she's a traitor, and Camilio i.s 
A with liar. . Shah. 

Federate (fe'd6r-at), a. IL. fgiderata,% 
pp. of feedero, to establish by treaty, from 
foedm, a treaty.] Leagued; united by com- 
puct, as sovereignties, states, or nations; 
joined in confederacy; as, /ctferafe nations 
or powers. 

Federation (fe-dfir-a'shon), m l. The act 
of uniting in a league.— 2. A league; a con- 
federacy, 

Even in war the cruelty of the conmietor was not 
seldom mitigated by tlie recollection that he and his 
vanquished enemies were all members of one great 
federation under the supremacy of the pope. 

Macaulay. 

3. A federal government, as that of the 
United States. 

Federative (fe'der-fit-iv), a. Uniting; join- 
iii.g in a league ; forming a confe deracy. ‘The 
federative, capacity of thisklngdom.’ Brndie. 
Fedifragous ( fe-di'fra-gus ), a. [X, fm.di~ 
.fragus—feedus, a treaty, smA frerngo, to 
break.] Treaty-brealdng. Yicars, cited by 
Goodrich. 

Fedityt (fe'di-ti), w. [Ij.fmditas,iv(mfaiius, 
vile.] Tuipitude; vilenesB. Bishop Hall. 
Fee (fe), n. [A. Sax. feoh, cattle, sheep, pro- 
perty, money; ]>. vee, G. vleh, 0.6. film, 
Icel. fe, cattle ; Goth, failm, goods, money 
—allied to L. peem, a herd of small cattle; 
Gr. poll, a flock or flocks.] 1. A reward or 
compensation for services; recompense, 
either gratuitous, or established hy law and 
claimed of right. It is applied particularly 
to the reward of professional services; a.s, 
the fees of lawyers and physicians; the/cea 
of ofiice; clerk’s /ees; sheriffs /bes; inaiTiage 
fees, &c. Many of these are fixed by law; 
but gratuities to professional men are also 
called fees. ‘ Litigious term-s, fat conten- 
tions, and flowing /ces.’ Milttm. 

Take some remembrance of us as a tribute, 

Notasa/cfi. Shah, 

2. Wages. [Scoteli.] 

And for a meric o’ mair fee 

Diana Stan’ wi' him. Scotch sonf. 

Fee, Fief (fe, fef), n. [Fr, fief, Pr. fou, fieu, 
Sp. and Pg, feudo, L. feudum, feodum, 
which is from the O.H.G. flhu, Goth, faihu, 
cattle, goods. The change of d into / is seen 
also in Fr. Juif, a Jew, from Judffius, and 
in other words. See Fee, above.] 1. Prim- 
arily, in feudal laio, a loan of land, an es- 
tate in trust, granted hy a prince or lord, 
to be held hy the grantee on condition of 
personal service or other condition, which 


ch,c?iain; dli, Sc. locA; g, yo; :j,iob; fi, Fr. tw!.; ng, smy; ; 5H. Wien; th, fAin; w, trig; w'h, toMg; zh, azure.— See Key, 
’ VOL. It. ’ 


FEE 


not being perf ox'med the land royerted to 
the lord nr donor; lienee, any Innil or tene- 
ment held of a superior on oertam condi- 
tions : a fend. All the land m England, 
except thecrmvn land, is regm’ded as of this 

2. Ill MiKjli^h *t freehold estate 

of inheritance, with or without the adjunct 
fiimple, denoting an absolute inheritance 
descenilible to heirs general and liable to 
alienation at the pleasure of the proprietor, 
who is absolute owner of the sou. A fee 
mnpU is also called an absolute fee, in con- 
tradistinction to a liiiiitod fee, that is, an 
estate limited or clogged with certain con- 
ditions: as, a qualified or base fee, which 
ceases with tlie exi,stenGe of certain condi- 
tions; and a conditional fee, which is limited 
to particular heirs. ~B. Property; possession; 
ownership, ‘ Laden with rich fee. ' Spenser. 


Fee{fe), i\t. pret. & pp. feed or fee'd; ppr. 
feeiwj. 1. To pay a fee to; to reward. 
Hence— 2. To hire; to bribe. 

She hath an usher, and a waiting gentlewoman, 

A page, a coacliman; these are jeed and Jied, 

And yet, for ail that, will be prating. Peau. & FI. 

‘A. To hire or keep in hire, as a farm or do- 
me.stic servant. ‘ Fee him, father, fee him.’ 
Scotch song. — 4. To cause to engage with a 
person for domestic or fawn service; as, a 
man/ees his sou to a farmer. 

Feeable (foTi-bi), a. Tliat may bo feed. 
Peehle (K'ld), «. [Fr. faihlc, 0. Fr. jlchle, 
fioible, foiUc, Vi. fievolc from L. flebilis, 1am- 
.‘'entable, from fleo, to weep.] l. Weak; desti- 
tute of physical strength ; infirm ; debili- 
tated. 

Thy mark is JiMe age, hut thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim aiid cleaves an infant’s heart. 

SAaA 

2. Wanting force, vig our, vivi dn ess, or energy ; 
as, a/cc6te voice; a/ce&?clight;/eeWcpowers 
of mind. , 

Feeble! (fe'bl), u.t. To weaken. 

SiuUl that victorious hand be here. SitaA. 

Feeble-minded (fe'bl-mind-ed), a. Weak 
ill mind; wanting fli’mness or constancy; 
irresolute. 

Comfort the feebie-minded. i Thes. v. 14 , 

Feeble-mindedness (fe'bl-mind-ed-nes), n, 
state of having a feeble mind. 

Feebleness (fO'bl-ne.-), n. Tiie quality or 
condition of being feeble ; weakness; debility ; 
inflimity. 

Feebly (fS'bli), adv. Weakly; without 
strength; as, to move feebly. 

Thy gentle number creep. Dryden, 
Feed (fed), r. t. pret. & pp. fed; ppr. feeding. 
[A. Sax. /Maw, to feed, from /dtto, food. The 
root of food is the same as that of father.} 

1. To give food to; to supply with nourish- 
ment; as, to feed an infant; to feed horses. 
Pig. to entertain, indulge, delight. 'Cannot 

.. /iied mine eye.' ‘To/cedmy humour.’ 57iafc. 

If thine enemy hunger, Jied him. Rom. xii. ao. 

2. To supply; to furnish with anything of 
which there is constant consumption, waste, 
use, or application for some puipose; as, 
springs/ced ponds, lakes, and rivers; ponds 

: and streams feed canals; to feed the Are; 
ia fml an engine ivith water.— 3. To graze; 
:to cause to be cropped by feeding, as her- 
bage by cattle. 

. , Once iti three years yerrf your mowing hinds. 

Mortimer, 

.4. To give for food or for consumption; as, 
to /eed out turnips to cattle; to feed water 
to an engine. —.6. Inmach. to supply material 
for a machine to operate on, as to supply 
grain to a thrashing-mill; to move any Sub- 
stance, as wood, metal, &c., to a cutting or 
dressing tool, ifcc. 

Feed (fdd), v. i. l. To take food; to eat. 

Upon the earth’s increase why shouldst thou feed 
Unless the earth with thy increase be fed? S/ia&. 

2. To subsist by eating; to prey; as, some 
birds /ced on seeds and berries, others on 
: Jlesh.— 3. To pasture; to graze; to place 
: cattle to feed. Ex. xxii. 6.-4. To grow fat. 

; 6. To support or comfort one’s self mentally, 
as hy hope. 

. , To on hope, to pine with feare and sorrow. 

Spenser, 

Feed (fed), n. 1. Food; that which is eaten; 

: ipasture; fodder; as, the hills of our country 
: furnish the best /ecd for sheep,— 2. Pasture- 
: ground; grazin,g-land. 

: - i His flocks and bounds of /t’ijrf 

. Shaii. 

: S. Meal, or act of eating. 

: : , For such pleasure till th,it hour 

, At yjrif or fountain never h.id I found. Milton, 

Fate, far, fat, fall; ; me, met, hCr; pine, 


4 . A certain allowance of provender given Feel(fel), I'.t. pret. & pig. .felt; gpr. feeling. 
to a horse, cow, &c. ; as, & feed pi corn or [A. Bax. f clan, G. fvJilmi, D. voclen, to feel; 


[A. Bax. f clan, Q. f&hlen, D. vocle^i, to feel; 
oats.— r> 7 rn?nack asmuchm.aterialorote the root-meaning and wnnections of the 
necessary element as is supplied at once to woi^d are doubtful.] L To perceive by the 
a machine or other contrivance, to make it touch ; to have sensation excited by con- 
act or to be operated on, as a large head of tact of a thing with the body or limbs, 
fluid iron to a runner or mould for heavy Come near, I pray thee, that I may fi-el thee, my 
castings; a feeder, the quantity of water sup- son. . , 

plied at once to a steam boiler, and the like. 2. To have a sense of; to perceive within one s 

6 . In mech. any contrivance for giving to a self; to he affected by; to be sensitive of; 

machine a regular and uniform supply of the as, to feel pain ; to feel pleasure, 
material to be operated on; as, the feed of a Would I h.id never trod this English earth, 

turning lathe.— F'eed of a lock, the quantity Oryr" the flatteries that grow upon it. S/ia/c. 

of water required to pass a boat through s. To experience; to suffer, 
the lock of a canal. WIioso keepeth the commandments shall Jiel no 

Feeder (fed'er), n. 1. One that gives food or evil thing. Ecci. viii. 3 . 

supplies nourishment. 4. To know; to he acquainted -with; to have 

Swinish gluttony a real and just view of. 

Ne’er looks to heaven amidst his gorgeous fe.ist, till then, he/rft himself. S/iaF 

But with besotted base ingratitude ,,, ivx --ix t ' 

Crams, .ind blasphemes his >■«*?-. Milton. 5. To touch; to handle; to examine by toiich- 

2. One who furnishes incentives; an encour- ing; to make trial of; to test, 

ager. ‘The feeder of my riots.’ Shak.~ He hath writ this to/rr/ my afiection to your honour 

on S M —To feel of, to examine by touching, fln- 

aic/ceaejaongiainor beeus. tiquated or vulgar.] 

The patch is kind enough, but a nwgQjeeaer. Shet^. They usually gather them before they be full ripe, 

4 One whn fattena cattle for slausrhter.— boreing an hole in them, ixnd <y'the kernel. 

plies a main canal with water. — 6 ._ A branch _q,g fg^i out, to try; to sound; to search 

or side railway running into and mcreasmg explore; as, to feel out one’s opinions 

the business of the main line.— 7. In iron- designs. [Kare.l-'ro/tifl; after, to seai'ch 
founding, a large head or supply of fluid for; to seek to find; to seek as a person grop- 
iron, to_ a runner or mould in heavy castings. j,,- jjj yjg tjark, 

8. In mining, a short cross vein passing into a jj- jj^piy might Jiei after him, and find him. 

lode.— 9. t A servant or dependant supported Actsxvii. 27 . 

byhislord. ‘I will your faitliful/eeder be.’ Feel (fel), u.l 1. To have perception by the 
Shale. touch, or by the contact of any substance 

Feed-head (fed'hed), n. A cistern contain- with the body.— 2. To have, the sensibility 
ing water and communicating with the or the passions moved or excited, 
boiler of a steam-engine by a pipe, to supply of ^ii the criticising elves, 

the boiler by the gravity of the water, the Those who would make usyse/.must feel themselves, 

height being made sufficient to overcome Churchill. 

the pre.ssure within the boiler. Weale. Man, who for all mankind. Pope.. 

Feed-heater _(fed'liet-er), Ji. In a stea? 7 i-c?i- 8. To give tactual perception ; toexcitetae- 

pfne.avesselin which the water for feeding tual sensation; to produce an impression 

a steam-boiler is heated by the waste steam on the nerves of sens.ation: followed by an 
or waste heat of the furnace before it is adjective describing the cluu’acter of the 
admitted into the boiler, so that it is raised sensation or impression, 
to the boiling point more quickly, and with Blind men say blackylv/f rough, and wliitey4e.'.r 
less expenditure of fuel, than cold ’ivater. .smooth. Dryden. 

Feeding (fdd'ing), w. 1 . That which is eaten. 4 . To perceive one’s self to be; followed by 
2. That which furnishes food, especially for an adjective descripth'e of the state one 
animals; pasture-hmd. perceives one's self to be in; a.s, to /ctdluirt; 

Feeding-bottle (fed'ing-bot-1), Ji. A bottle to feel grieved; to feel unwilling; to feel 
for supplying milk or liquid nutriment to unworthy. ‘I then did/ee2 full sick.’ Shah. 
an infant. _ 5. To know certainly or without misgiving. 

Feed-motion (fed'mo-shon), n. In maeh. Garlands wliich i feet 

the machinery that gives motion to the I am not worthy yet to' bear. Shak. 

paids c_a]led the feed in machines. pggj (fgjj Sense of feeling; perception; 

Feed-pipe (fed'pip), ?i. In a steam-engine, sensation 

the pipe leading from the feed-pump or Green 'little vaulter in the sunny grass, 

from ail elevated cistern to the bottom of Catching your lieart up at the feel of Tune, 

the boiler. ■ I.eifh Hunt 

Feed-pump (fed'pump),n. The force-pump ?; The quality of communicating a sensa- 
employed in supplying the boilers of steam- impression on being touched; as, 

engines with water. soap-stone is distinguished by its greasy 

Feed-'Water (fed'wa-tfir), n. Warmed water , , 

supplied to the boiler of a steam-engine by Membranous or papery ... as and iook. 
the feed-pump through the feed-pipe. PppIav ffiiw-iA « 1 nno whn 

fofwhii^SS^^^ in insects and oto of the 

is fbp MUofVnrri^^ aclmouleclgment loweraniiiials. Theti’uefeeler.sorantennEeof 

« T iw insects are two in numher, and are borne on 

^ionaf "eSamation^irf^tlie^^^ are of very varied shapes, but 

wTnouncelX a dmt m jointed and riclily sui/plicd with 

smell of Jack tL^fant ‘ nerves. The palpi of Insects, wliich arc also 

fsmdl the iS distingui.shed from an- 

of the old necromancers ^ ^Ssemfcal They are used for trying ob- 

m vsterioiis anuliSs or contoance? d^ ® searching f. .r f. aid 

Kd to tosDi?rSnr in iXrnm This term is also applied to the 'glass hand 

Sns ® Ignorant or weak jg projected from the interior of tin 

persons. , ,, « r.«v,«o o,,.i 


They (the spirits of Milton) have no horns, no tails, 
none of the fee'/a-fitm of Tasso and Klopstock. 

Macaulay. 

Fee-farm (fe'fftrm), ?i. [Fee and farm.} A 
kind of tenure of estates without homage, 
fealty, or other service, except that men- 
tioned in the feoffment, which is usually 
the full rent. The nature of this tenure is, 
that if the rent is in arrear or unpaid for 
two years, the feoffer and his heirs may 
have an action for the recovery of the 
lands. 

Fee-farm Rent (fe'farm rent), n. In law, 
properly a perpetual rent-service reserved 


which is projected from the interior of the 
shell of the Leims anatifera and others <.>f 
the biiniacle tribe. The continual motion 
of the feelers, which are the thoracic and 
abdominal limbs of the animal, sweeps into 
the cavity of the shell the minute marine 
animals which serve as food, and maintiiin 
a cm'rent of water over the surface for re- 
spiratory purposes. — 3 . Any device, ;stra- 
tagem, or plan resorted to for tlie purpose 
of ascertaining the designs, opinions, or sen- 
timents of others. 

Feeling (fel'ing), p. and a. 1, Perceiving by 
the touch; having pa'ception.— 2. E.xpress- 
ive of great sensibility; affecting; tending 


by the crown, or before the statute of quia excite the passions; as, he made a ferl- 
emptoT.es, hy a subject upon a grant in fee- '^”3' representation of his wrongs; he spoke 
simple. with/ceZfnpeloqueiice.— 8. Possessing great 

Fee-fund (fe'fund), n. In Scots laiv, the sensibility; easily affected or moved; as. a 
duesof court payable on the tabling of sum- /-leMiilZ man; & feeling heart.— -l. Sensibly 
tnonses in the Court of Session, the extract- 'deeply affected. 

mg of decrees, &c., out of which the clerks nc n ipa&afecMitgsemc 
and other officers of the court are pa id. luikel ^“3 

pin; note, not, move; tube, tub. bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abnne; 
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reeling ({tiling), v. l. The souse of touch; 
the sense by which we perceive external 
objects which come in contact with the 
body, and obtain ideas of their tangible 
qualities. It is by feeling we Icnow that a 
body is bard or soft, hot or cold, wet or 
<ir,Y, rough or smooth. It is the most uni- 
vei’sal of all the senses. It e.xists wherever 
there are nerves, and they are distributed 
over all parts of the body. Were it other- 
wise the parts divested of it might be 
destroyed without our knowledge. Feeling 
exists in all oreatimes that have any sense 
at all; even some plants show a sensibility 
to touch. 

Why was the sight 

To sucli a tender ball as the eye confined, 

And not, as feeling, through all parts diffused? 

Milton. 

2. The sensation conveyed by the sense of 
touch; that which is perceived or felt by 
the mind when a material body becomes 
the object of this sense.— ,S. Physical sensa- 
tion of any kind, unless due to one of the 
special senses of sight, hejiring, taste, or 
smell; as, a feeling of warmth; a feeling of 
pain ; a feeling of drowsiness.— 4. Men till 
sensation or emotion; mental state or dis- 
position; as, the accident evoked a feeling 
of sympathy; we have a feeling of pride in 
reading the history of our country; I had 
a feeling of pleasm'e in looking at him. 

Great persons had need to borrow other people’s 
opinion.5 to think themselves happy; for if tliey judge 
by their ovia feeling, they do not find it. Hacon. 

The king out of a princely was sparing 
and compa-ssionate towards his subjects. Bacon. 

a. Mental perception, as distinguished from 
emotional sensation, whether intuitive or 
resulting from external causes; conscious- 
no, ss; conviction; as, every one had a feel- 
ing of the truth of his statement. 

It thus appears that when pushed to our last resort, 
we must retire either upon feelin.g or belief, or both 
indifferently. Sir IV, Hamilton. . 

e. Capability of acute perception of and 
sympathy with the conditions and circum- 
stances of others; fine emotional endow- 
ment; hence, sympathy with the distressed; 
tenderness of heart; nice sensibility; as, the 
man of feeling.—'!. That element in our 
mental constitution possessing sensibility; 
sensitiveness; susceptibility: generally in 
the plural; as, he hurt my feelings; sooth- 
ing to the feelings; he has fine feelings. 

If there were one thing that would have made 
Lord Monmouth travel from London to Naples at 
foiir-aud-twenty hours’ notice, it was to avoid a scene. 
He hated scenes. He hated feelings. Disraeli. 

8. In the fine arts, the impression or emo- 
tion conveyed by the general e.xpression of 
a work of art, especially as embodying some 
emotion or conception of the artist. 
Feelingly (fel'ing-li), adv. 1. With 6.xpres- 
sion of great sensibility; tenderly; as, to 
apeak feelingly.— 2. So as to be sensibly felt. 

These are counsellors 

That feetmgly persuade me what I am. Slutk. 

Peer, Feere (fer). Same a.s Fere. 

Feering, Feirlng (fer'ing), «, [A. Sax. 

fyrian, to make a furrow.] In agri. the 
operation in ploughing of marking off'the j 
breadth of a ridge, by dratving a furrow on 
each side of the space allotted for it, 
[Scotch.] 

Feese t (fez), n. A race. Barret. 
Fee-simple (fS'sim-pl). See Fee. 

Feet (fet), «. pi. of foot. See Fool. 

Fee-tail (fe'tfd), n. An estate limited to a 
man and the heirs of his body, or to himself 
and particular heirs of his body. 

Feetless (fet'les), a. Destitute of feet; as, 
/cetfe&s insects. 

Feeze (fez), t. [Fr. vis, a screw.] To twist 
or tiU'n about, as one turns a screw.— To 
feeze about {met), to hang off and on.— To 
feeze up, to flatter; also, to work up into 
a passion. [Scotch.] 

Feeze (fez), -ft. A state of e.xcitement. 

When a man's in a feese there’s no more sleep that 
: hitch. Haliburton. 

Feezef (fez), u.f. SeeFEAZE. 

Feffe, t v.t. To infeolf ; to present. Chaucer. 
Fegs(fegz). A corruption ot faith! an ex- 
clamation. [Scotch.] 

Byrny/rc-y/ 

Ye’ve set auld Scota on her legs. Seattle. 

Feide (fed), ft. [A form ot feud.} Feud; 
hate. [Scotch.] 

Coward Death behind him jumpit, 

Wi’ deadly yiuiAf. Burns. 

Weigh (fefih), inter]. Fy! an expression of 
disgust or abomination. [Scotch.] 

. Ve stink o’ leeks, OyZ’fcA/ !!ain.sav. 


Feign (fan), v.t. [Fr. feinilre, from L. )t/i- 
gere, to .shape, fashion, invent, fei,gn, from 
the mot fig, whence figmentwn, figum, Ac.] 

1. To invent or imagine; to form an idea or 
conception of aomefhing not real. 

There are no such things done as thou sayest, but 
than feigiiest them out of thine own heart. 

Neh. vi. S. 

2. To make a show of; to pretend; to ii.ssume 
a false aijpearance of; to counterfeit. 

I pray tliee, feign thyself to be ,a mourner. 

2 Sam. xiv. a. 

She /et^HS a lauf-fh. Po/e. 

3. t To dibemble; to conceal. 

Yet both do strive their fearfulness to feign. 

SfMst'r. 

Feign (fan), v.i. To represent falsely; to 
pretend; to form and relate a flctitioiis tale. 

One god is god of botli, as poets feign, Sha&. 

Feigned (fund), p. and a. Invented; de- 
vised; imagined; assumed; simulated; coun- 
terfeit. —Ftiij/jjediis’SMC, inlaiv, a proceeding 
whereby an action is supposed to be brought 
by consent of the parties, to determine some 
disputed right without the formality of 
pleading, saving thereby botli time and ex- 
pense. This proceeding is now considerably 
altered and amended by 8 and 9 Viet. cix. 
Felgnedly (fan'ed-li), adv. In a feigned 
manner; in pretence; not really. 

Her treacherous sister Juclali hath not turned to 
me with her whole heart, but fezgtiedlv, saith tiie 
Lord. Jer. iii, lo. 

Feignedness (fan'ed-nes), n. Fiction; pre- 
tence; deceit. 

Feigner (fdn'ei’), n. One who feigns; an in- 
ventor; a deviser of fiction. 

Feigning (fan'ing), u. A false appearance; 
artful contrivance. 

May ./eisfniiis's 

Not take your wisdoms. J3. y^onsofi. 

Feigningly (fan'ing-U), adv. In a feigning 
manner; with pretence. 

Feine,ta.f. To feign. Chaucer. 

Feint (fiint), n. [F’r. feinte, from feindre. 
See Feign.] 1. An assumed or false appear- 
ance; a pretence of doing something hot 
intended to be done. 

Courcley’s letter is but a feint to gat off. Spectator, 
2. A mock attack; an appearance of aiming 
or thrusting at one part when another is 
intended to be struck. 

Feintt (fant), p. and a. Counterfeit; seem- 
ing. Locke. 

Feize (f§z), v.t Same as Feaze. 

Felt(fel), ft. See Fell. 

Felt (fel), a. See FeIjL. Chaucer. 
Felanders (feFaii-dSrz). See Filanders. 
Felapton (fe-lap'ton), n. [A nmemonle 
word. ] In logic, a mode in the third figure 
of syllogisms, consisting of a universal ne- 
gative, a universal affirmative, and a par- 
ticular negative ; as. No solid body is per- 
fectly transparent; All solid bodies gra- 
vitate ; Some gravitating things are not 
perfectly transparent. 

Felaw.t ft. A mate; a companion; a fellow: 
said of a male or female. 

Fela’WsMp, t n. Fellowship; company. 
Chaucer. 

FelawsMpe,) v.t. To accompany. Chaucer. 
Fel-bovinum (fel-bS-vi'num), n. [L.] Ox- 
gaU, or bite bovina. An extract of this is 
used by painters to remove the greasiness 
of colours, &c. 

Feldeiiji pret. pi. of fell. Felled ; made to 
fall. Chaucer. 

Feldspar, ft. See Felspar. 

FeldspatMc, Feldspathose (feld-spath'ik, 
feld-spath'os), a. See Felspathio. 

Fele,ta- [A. Sax./eto, many.] Alany. Chau- 
cer. 

Fele.t v.t. To feel; to have sense; to per- 
ceive. Chaucer: 

Feliciftrt (fe-lis'i-fi), v.t. [L. felia, felicis, 
happy, and f ado, to make.] To make happy; 
to felicitate. Quarles. 

FeUeitate (fe-li.sTt-at), r.f. pret. & pp. feli- 
citated; ppr. felicitating. [Fr. filieiter; L. L. 
felieito, from L./eife, happy.] 1. To make 
very happy. 

What a glorious entertainment and pleasure would 
fill and felicitate his spirit, if he could grasp all in a 
single survey. Watts. 

ilore commonly— 2. To congratulate; to ex- 
pi-essjoy or pleasure to; as, we felicitate onv 
friends on the acquisition of good or im 
escape from evil. 

Every true heart must /cA’a'i’ufe itself that its lot is 
cast in this kingdom. ' IV. Howitt. 

—Congratulate, Felicitate. See under CON- 
GRATtJLAaTON. 


Felicitate t (fe-lisTt-fit), a. Made very 
happy. 

I ,am alouefeJia'ta/e 

In your de.ar tusjhness’ love. SltaA', 

Felicitation (fe-Ii8'it-a‘"slion), n. E.xpie;j- 
sion of joy for another’s happiness or good 
fortune. — Congratulation, Felicitation. See 
under CoNGEA'rrjiATiON. 

Felicitous (fe-lis'it-us), a. Happy: prosimr- 
ous; delightful; skilful; appropriate; well 
expres.sed; as, the felicitous application of 
a principle; a /eh'cteM,v e.xpression. 
Felicitously (fe-lis'it-us-Ii), adv. Happily; 
appropriately; aptly. 

Felioitousness (fe-lis'it-ua-nes), n. The 
.state of being very happy; approprlatenes.s; 
aptness. 

Felicity (fe-lis'i-ti), n. [L. felkUns, from 
feline, happy.] 1. Happiness; bliss; blissful- 
ness. ‘Absent thee imni felicity awhile. ’ Shak, 

In representing it. art had its congenial function, a 
felicity untroubled by struggles or outward infintii- 
tic.s. ' Dr. Caird. 

2. Blessing; source of happine.ss: in a con- 
crete .sense. ‘ The felicities of her wonder- 
ful reign.’ Aiffirbary.— 3. A skilful or happy 
feculty; skilfulness; a skilful or happy iiirn; 
appropriateness ; as, he has a rare felicity 
ill applying jirinciples to facts. ‘Felicity 
in taking a likeness.’ H. Walpole. 

Vlany felicities of expression will be casually over- 
looked, foknsmi. 

— Happiness, Felicity, Blessedness. See 
under Hapfiness.—Syn. Bliss, beatitude, 
blessedness, blissfulness, ecstasy, rapture. 
Felidse (fe'li-dS), w.p{. [L. felis, a cat, and iSr. 
eidas, likeness.] Animals of the cat kind, 
a family of carnivora in which the preda- 
ceous instincts reach their highest develop- 
ment. They are among the quadrupeds 
what the Falconidte are among the birds. 
The teeth and claws are the principal in- 
struments of the destructive energy in these 
animals. The incisor teeth are, equal; the 
third tooth behind the large canine in either 
jaw is narrow and sharp, and these, the 
carnasslal or sectorial teeth, work against 
each other like scissors in cutting flesh; the 
claws are sheathed and retractile. They 



Skull and Teeth of the Tiger, a. Canines or tearing 
teetli. 0, Incisors or cutting teeth, c, True molars 
or grinding teeth, tf, Carnassial or sectorial teeth. 

all approach their prey stealthily, seize it 
with a spring, and devour it fresh. The 
species are numerous, and distributed over 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, but 
none are found in Australia. No species is 
common to the Old and New Worlds. They 
are all so closely allied in structui’e that 
they are still coniprehended within the 
Linntean genus Felis. This family compre- 
hends the domestic cat, the wild eat, the 
lion, tiger, leopard, lynx, jaguar, panther, 
chetah, ounce, caracal, serval, ocelot, &c. 
Felinge (fe-li'nS), ft. pi. The cat family; a 
sub-family of the Felidso, comprising the 
oats, lions, tigers, nncl lynxes. See Felidaj. 
Feline (fe'lin), a. [L. felinus, irom felis, a 
oat. ] Pertaining to cats or to their species ; 
like a cat; noting the cat kind or the genus 
I’elis; as, the/effne race; /effne rapacity. 
Felis (fe'lis), n. [L., a cat.] The Linncean 
genus of the cat tribe, equal to the family 
Felidffi. . 

Felixian(fe-lik''si-au).ft. [From JlsZia;, bishop 
of Ui’gel] One of a Spanish religious sect 
of the latter part of the eighth century, 
who sided with the Archbishop of Toledo 
in the Acloptiaii controversy. See under 
Adoptian. 

Fell (fel), pret. of fall. 

FelKfel), a. [A.Sax./e{Z, D.fel, It.fdlo.O.Wv. 
fel, felle, sharp, fierce, cruel. The word 
is probably of Celtic origin. Comp. Armor. 
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fall, wirkwil.] 1. Cinxtl; barbarous; in- 
hunian; tierce: savage; ravciimiB; bloody. 

It seeiiietl fury, discord, madness fell. Pairfax. 
Tlie vTry worst Einel/fA'jr of the crew. J. Baillie. 


fell arid donre. . 

Fell (M), «. [A. Sax. fell, L. fell, B. vel, skin, 
forr L pellis, skin.] 1. A skin or hide of an 
aiiinial or a man; a hide or skin with the 
iiiiir or wool on it. 

Tlie eootJ-ye.ars sliall devour them fiesli and feU. 

ShnA. 

2 A seam or hem sewed down level witli 
the cloth.— 3. In vmmiwj, the line of termi- 
nation of a weh in tlie proce.ss of weaving, 
formed by the last weft-thread driven up 
by the lay; the line to which tlie warp is at 
anv instant wefted. 

Fell (fel), v.t. [Froni/fili, the skin.] Lit. to 
level with the skin; in amting, to lay a 
seam i,r liein and sew it down level witli 
the cloth. 

Fell (fel), v.t. [Transitive or causative fonn 
of faM. Comp, sit, set; lie, lay; rise, raise; 
Ac. A. Sax. felkin, from feallan, to fall.] 
To Ciinse to fall; to prostr.ite; to bring to 
tlie ground, cither hy oiittin,g, as to fell 
trees! or by striking, as to fell an ox. 

He ran boldly up to tlie Philistine, and. at the first 
throw, struck on the forehead, aadfelied him dead 

Fell (fel), n. [Icel. fell, a hill, fjall, a moun- 
tain; Dan. fjiild, field, a mountain, a rock; 
fi.fels, a rock, a clilf.j A barren or stony 
hill; a precipitous rock; high land not lit 
for pasture. 

The niffilt-birds all tliat hour were still, 

But now they are Jubilant ;mew, 

From cliir and tower, tu-whoo 1 tn-vvhoo! 

Tu-whoo I tu-whoo— from wood .andyrf/. Celeritlse. 

Fell t (fel). M. [L. M /eihs, gall.] Anger; 
gall; melancliol.v. Spenser. 

Fellahle (feTa-bl), a. Capalile of being or 
tit to be felled. 

Fellah (fel'lil), n. [Ar., a peasant; pi. fel 
lakin.] An Egyptian or Syrian peasant or 
agricultural labourer. The word is chietly 
applied to this class by the Turks in a con- 
temptuous sense, as ‘clown' or ‘boor’ is 
with ns. 

Feller (fel'er), n. One who fells ; one who 
hews or knocks down. 

Fellic, Fellinic (feTIik, fel-llu'ik), a. [L, fel, 
felliSi gall.] Epithet of an acid obtained 
from bile; as, fellio ovfcUinio acid. 
Fellifluous (fel-i'ilu-us), a. [L. fel, fellis, 
gall, and yiMO, to flow.] Flowing with gall. 
FeU-lvrinng (ferifirk-ing), a. Lurking witli 
a fell purpose. ‘ Fell-lurlchig unvs.’ Shak. 
Fellmonger (feTmuiig-gSr), n. A dealer in 
fells or hides. 

Fellness (fel'nes), n. [See Fell, cruel.] 
Cruelty; tierce barbarity; rage; unlliiichlng- 
uess; ruthlessness. 

For of purpose commend me to .in old 

man. Perkups the causes of tliis fellness are that he 
has outlived sentiment; has acquired n great dis- 
trust of the world. Sir Arthur Helps. 

Felloe (fel'lu). See Felly. 

Fellon (fel'on), n. A whitlow. 

Fellont (fel'on), a . [See Pelon.] Sharp; 
keen; fierce; cruel; fell. 

W'hyloine, as antique stories tellen us, 

Those two were foes the fellonest on ground. 

Spenser. 

Felloiioust (fel'on-us), a, AFicked; feloni- 
ous. ‘ With /tdfonows despight and fell in-, 
tent.’ Spenser. 

Fellow (fel'io), n. [0. E. felaghe, felawe, from 
Icel. a partner, a sharer in goods, 
imxa filag, a community of goods, from fi, 
money, /ee, and tey, partnership, compact.] 

1. A companion; an associate. 

In youth 1 had twelvs/ellartts, like myself. Asckam. 

2. One of the same kind. 

A shepherd had one favourite dog; he fed him with 
Ids own hand, and took more care of him than of his 
fellmus. Sir R, V pstrangi, 

3. An equal in rank ; a peer ; a compeer. 
‘His/elloies late shall be his subjects now.’ 
P'avrfax. 

If he be not fellom with the best king, thou shalt 
, find tiie best king of gaad/ellorus. Shah. 

4. One of a pair, or of two things used toge- 
ther and suited to each other; thus, of a pair 
of gloves we caU one the felltm of the other. : 

5. Our equal or like another in endowments, 
qualifications, or character. 

yvith a courage undaunted may I face my last day, 
And.when I am dead, may the bettor sort say, 

III the iiiorning when sober, in the evening’ when 
■ .mellow;. ^ ® , 

‘ He's gone, and not left behind him \i\s/ello7v: 

jbr. IV. Pope. 


6. An appellation (if contempt; a man with- 
out good breeding or worth; an ignoble 
man; as, a mean/eWow. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the/etlew. 

Pope. 

A parcel fellows not worth a groat. Murphy, 

7. A member of a college that shares its 
revenues; or a member of any incorporated 
society. See Fellowship. — 8. One of the 
trustees of a college. [United States.]-— 9. A 
Tierson; an individual. ‘A/eWoni of infinite 
jest. ’ Stliak. ‘ She seemed to be a good sort 
of fdlaw: l)ickens.~lQ. Used in composi- 
tion to denote community in nature, station, 
or employment; mutual association on equal 
or friendly tenns; as, feUoio-citiiexi, fellotv- 
emmtryman, /eZtoii-lahourer. 

FeU-OW (fel'io), v.t. To suit with; to pair 
with; to match. 

Afiection, ... 

With wlnut's unreal thou coactive art, 

Anti felloso'st nothing. Shak. 

Fellow-commoner (fel'16-kom-mon-er), n. 

1. One wlio has the same right of common. 

2. In some colleges, one of those undergradu- 
ates who dine with the fellows. 

Fellow-craft (fel'lo-kraft), 11 . A freemason 
of the second rank; one above an entered 
apprentice. Simmonds. 

FeUow-creature (feTlo-kre-tur), n. One of 
the same race or kind, or made by the same 
Creator. 

Fellow-feelt (fel'ld-fel), v.t. To have a like 
feeling with; to feel sympathy with. 

We should count her a very tender niotlier which 
shoulil bear the pain twice ovAfeltoro-feel tlie infant’s 
strivings and wrestlings the second time, rather th.an 
want the child. Regers. 

Fellow-feeling (fello-fel-ing), n. l. Sym- 
pathy; a like feeling. 

A fellme-feeling makes one wondrous kind. Garrick. 

2. t Joint interest. 

Fellowless (felTo-les), a. Without a fellow 
or eciual; peerless. 

Whose well-built walls are rare arkAfellotrless. 

Chapman. 

FellowUEe (fel'Io-lik), a. Like a companion; 
companionable; on equal terms, ‘ A good, 
fellowlike, kind, and respectful carriage.’ 
Carew. 

FellOWly (feT16-li), a. Fellowlike. [Hare.] 
Mine eyes, even soci.ible to the show of thine, 

Fail feltenuly drops. Shak. 

Fellowsliip (fel'lo-ship), n. 1. The condi- 
tion or relation of being a fellow or asso- 
ciate; companionship; society; consort; 
mutual association of persons on equal and 
friendly terms ; close intercourse; commu- 
nion. 

Men are made for society and metwsifdlorvship. 

Calamy. 

2. Partnership; joint interest; the state or 
coiiditiou of having a common share; as, fel- 
lowship in pain. — S. Fitness and fondness for 
festive entertainments; with good, prefixed. 

He had by his.?oo(f fellowship . . . made himself 
popular with all the officers of tlie army. Clarendon. 

4. A body of companions or fellows; an asso- 
ciation of persons h.aving the same tastes, 
occupations, or interests; a hand; a com- 
pany. 

The great contention of the sea and .skie.s 
Parted omfeUmoship. Shak. 

Wliat had become of that fair fellowship, so closely 
bound together by iiublic and private ties, so re- 
splendent with every talent and accomplishment? 

It had been scattered by calamities more bitter than 
the bitterness of deatli. Macaulay, 

5. In arith. the rule of proportions, by which 
the accounts of partners in business are ad- 
justed, so that each partner may have a share 
of gain or sustain a share of loss, in proportion 
to his part of the stock. It proceeds upon 
the principle established in the doctrine of 
proportion, that the sum of all the ante- 
cedents of any number of equal ratios is to 
the sum of all the consequents, as any one 
of the antecedents is to its conseqiient.— 

6. A position in some colleges (as &ose in 
Cambridge and O-xford) which entitles the 
holder (called a fellow) to a share in their 
revenues ; the position of a fellow in any 
incoi-porated society. Fellowships in the 
English colleges usually vary in value from 
about £160 to £250 a year, and they confer 
upon their holders the right to apartments 
in the college, and certain privileges as to 
commons or meals. Formerly they use(i to 
be tenable for life, or had only to be given up 
on the holder’s attaining a certain position, 
or upon maiTiage; but six years is now a 
common period for which a fellowship is 
held. Some fellowships entail a certain 
course of study or certain duties upon the 
holdei% as that of giving lectures. Most fel- 



lowships are confined to graduates of the 
university to which they belong. 
Fellowship (fel'lo-ship), v.t. To associate 
witli as a fellow or member of the same 
church; to admit to fellowship, specifically 
to Ciiristian fellowship; to unite with in 
doctrine and discipline. ‘AVhom he had 
operdy fellowshipped.’ Eolee. Ilev. 
Felly(ferii).adA [,See Fell, cruel] In a fell 
manner; cruelly; fiercely; barbarously. 

A feeble beast doth felly him oppress. Spenser. 

Felly (f eri),n. [A. Sax. felg, feign, Dan. fmlge, 
D. velg, Or. felge. 

‘ So named from 
the pieces of the 
rim being put to- 
gether, from A. Sa.x. 
feolan, fiolan, to 
stick ; cog. with 
O. H. G. felahan, 
to put together.' 
S/ceat.] One of the 
curved piece.s of 
wood which, joined 
togetlier by dowel- 
pins, foi-m the cir- 
cumference or circular rim of a cart or car- 
riage wheel ; the circular rim of a wheel. 
AVritten also Felloe. 

Felly (fel'i), a. [See Fell, «.] Fell; crueL 
‘ Fortune’s /cH?/ spite.’ Burns. [Scotch.] 
Felmonger (fel'mimg-ger), n. Same as Fell- 
monger. 

Felnesset (fel'nes), n. Same as Fellness. 
Felo de se (fe'lo de se). [L.L,, lit. a felon 
upon himself.] In Icnv, one who commits 
felony by suicide, or deliberately destroys 
his own life. 

Felon (fel'on), n. [Fr. fflon, a traitor; It. 
fellone, felonious. The real origin is not 
knowi. See Fell, a.] 1. In law, a person 
who lias committed felony. — 2. A person 
guilty of heinous crimes.— 3, A whitlow; a 
sort of inflainination in animals similar to 
that of whitlow in tlie human suliject.— 
Syn. Criminal, convict, malefactor, culprit. 
Felon (fed'on), a. i. Malignant; fierce; mali- 
cious; proceeding from a depraved heart, , 
Vain siiows of love to vail hisfela/i hate. J-'ope. 

2, Traitorous; disloyal. 

Felonious (fe-hyni-us), a. 1. Malignant; 
malicious; indicating or proceeding from a 
depraved heart or evil purpose; villanons; 
traitorous; perfidious: as, a felonimis deed. 

2, In law, done with the deliiierate purpose 
to commit a crime; as, fcloniovs homicide. 
Feloniously (fe-lo'ni-iis-li), adv. In a felo- 
nious manner; with tlie deliiierate intention 
to commit a crime. Indictments for capital 
olfencesmust state the fact to be done /tdo- 
niously. 

Feloniousness (fe-ld'ni-us-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being felonious. 

Felonoust (f'el'on-us), a. See Fellokous. 
Felonry (fel'on-ri!), n. A body of felons; spe- 
cifically, the convict population of Australia, 
more particularly those who remained after 
the expiry of their term of conviction. ‘ 'The 
felonry of If ew SouthAA'ales. ’ James Mndie. 
Felonwort (fel'on-wfirt), n. A common 
name of Solanum Dulcamara, or bitter- 
sweet, given to it because it w.as employed 
for curing whitlows, called in Latin fmiin- 
culi or little felons. 

Felony (fel'on-i), «. [See Felos.] 1. In 
Imv, a crime which occasions the forfeiture 
of lands or goods, or both, and for which a 
capital or other punishment may be inHicted, 
in accordance with the degree of guilt.— 

2. A body of felons. 

Felsite (fel'sit), n. a species of i'clstoiio, of 
a blue or green colour, found amorphous, 
associated with quartz and mica; in fact 
several felsites of German writers are more 
correctly gneissose rocks. 

Felspar, Feldspar (fel'spiir. feld'.spar). n. [G. 
/('A/, field, aiid.'.^wUi, spar] Amincral widely 
distributed, and usually of a foliated struc- 
ture, consisting of silica and alumina, with 
potash, soda, of lime. It is a princiiuil con- 
stituent in all igneous and motamorphie 
rocks, as granite, gneiss, porphyry, green- 
stone, trachyte, felstone, &e. "(711611 in 

crystals or crystalline masses it is very sus- 
ceptible of mechanical dhisioii at natural 
joints. Its hardness is a little inferior to 
that of quartz. 'There are several varieties, 
as common feldspar or orthocIa.se, the type 
of an acid gi’onp containing from 7 to Iti , 
per cent, of potash; alhite and oligodase, 
soda felspars, the quantity of soda e.xceed- . 
ing that of lime; labradorite and aiiorthite, 
lime felsiiai’s, the quantity of lime in the 
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latter amcnmtins to 20 per cent. Compact 
felspar is the old term for what is now 
known as felstone (which see). Called also 
Felds'path, Felspath. 

Felspath (fel'spath), n. See Fei.spar. 
FelspatMc, Felspathose (fel-sjiath'ilc, ftl- 
spath'os), a. T’ertaining to felspar or con- 
taining it: a term applied to any mineral in 
which felspar predominates. Written also 
Feklspathic, Feldspathose. 

Felstone (fel'stdn), n. [Fel in felspar, and 
stono.] A name introduced by Professor 
Sedgwick to designate those rocks composed 
of felspar and quartz. It may be compact 
and amorphous or vitreous, as pitchstone. 
It is, among the older strata, what trachyte 
is in tlie later tertiary or recent deposits. 
Felt (felt), pret. & pp. otfeel. 

Felt (felt), n. [A, Sax. felt, G. fdz, P. vilt, 
felt; allied to Gr. piloa, wool wrought into 
felt, and to L. pileua, a felt hat 'or cap. 
From the Tent, was derived the I.L. fiUrum, 
whence Fr. feutre, felt, and II. filter.] 1. A 
cloth or stuff made of wool, or wool and 
hair or fur, matted or wrought into a com- 
pact substance by rolling, lieating, and pres- 
sure, generally with lees or size.— 2. A hat 
made of wool felted. 

The youth with joy unfeigned 
Regained theyi'*. and felt what he regained, 
Whiile to the applauding galleries grateful Pat 
Made a low bow, and touched the ransomed liat. 

yamea Smith, 

8. Skin; fell. 

To know whether sheep are .sound or not, .see that 
the fsU be loose. Mortimer. 

Felt (felt), v.t. I. To make cloth or stuff of 
wool, or wool and hair or fur, liy matting 
the flhres together. — 2. To cover with felt, 
as the cylinder of a steam-engine. 
Felt-clotP (felt'kloth), n. Cloth made of 
wool united without weaving. 

Felter (felt'br), v.t. or i. To clot or mat to- 
gether like felt. 

locks, that on his bosom fell. Fairfax. 
Felt-grain (felt'gran), n. In mrp. the grain 
of cut timber that runs transversely to the 
annular rings or plates. It is opposed to 
the grain that follows as near as may he the 
course of the annular rings, and which is 
called 

Felt-hat (felt'hat), n. A hat made of wool 
or felt. 

Felting (felt'iiig), w. l. The process by which 
felt is made.— 2. The materials of which felt 
is made or the felt itself; felt-cloth.— 8. In 
carp, the splitting or sawing of timber by 
tliB felt-grain. 

Feltmaher (felkmilk-er), n. One whose oc- 
cupation is to make felt. 

Feltre (fel'ter), n. [O.Fr. (Fv. feutre), from 
I/, filtrmn. See Felt.] An ancient sort of 
cuirass made of wool or felt. 

Felucca (fe-luk'a), n. [It. felucca, felum,ivom. 
M'. feliilcah, from fulJe, a ship.] A long. 


narrow vessel, rigged rvith two lateen sails 
borne on masts Avhicli have an inclination 
forward, and capable of being propelled also 
by oars, of which it carries from eight to 
twelve on each side. Feluccas are seldom 
decked; but in the stern they have an awn- 
tn.g or little house for shelter. The entwator 
terminates in a long beak. Feluccas are 
■used rvhere great speed is reqmred, as for 
carrying despatches. They were once very 
common in the Meditei'ranean, hut are 
rapidly disappearing. 

Felwort (fel'wfirt),. n . , [Perhaps a corrup- 
tion ot fiaUlwort.} A common name for the 
species of gentian (which see). 

Female (fe'rard), n. [Fv. femclle, L. femcUa, 


a yonn.g girl, from femina, a •woman, one 
■\yho Ijrings forth; from the root /e, whence 
fetus, fecit Ildus.] 1. Amori,g animals, one of 
that .se.x which conceives and hrin,gs forth 
young. 

A child of our grandmother Eve. a female; or for 
tliy more sweet understanding, a woman. Shak, 

2. Among plants, tlutt whicli produces fruit; 
that which bears the pi.stil and receives the 
pollen of the male flower.B. 

Female (fS'iniil), .a. l. Belonging to the sex 
wiiicli produces young; not male; as, a fe- 
male bee.— 2. Pertainin.g to or chameteristio 
of females; as, a, female hand or heart; fe- 
male tenderue.ss. 

The loved perfections of & female mind. Collins. 
If to lier sliare some, female errors foil, 

Look in her face, and you'll forget tlieni all. Fofe. 

.8. Feminine; soft; delicate; weak.— 4. In 
hot. pistil-bearing; pistillate; producing pis- 
tillate llowers , — Female joint, the socket or 
facet-piece of a .spigot-aiid-facet joint— Ib- 
nuile rhymes, double rhymes, such as mo- 
tion, notion, the second syllable l>ein.g short; 
so called from the French, in which lan- 
guage they end in e feminine. — Female 
screw, a screw with grooves or chamiels; a 
concave screw having a helical groove in it, 
corresponding to the thread of the conve.x 
or male screw, which works in it; the nut of 
a screw. 

Femalist (fo'mal-ist), n. One devoted to tlie 
female se.x; a courier of women; a gallant. 

Courting her smoothly like a femalist. Marston. 

Femalize (fe'mfd-Tz), v.t. To make fenuilo 
or feminine. ‘ t'emalized virtues’ (virtues 
e.xpressed by iioims of the femmino gender). 
Shafteshury. 

Feme -covert, Femme -covert (fem-kiT- 
vert,) n. [Norm. .Fr.] A married woman 
who is under covert of her husband. 
Femerell, Fomerell (fem'e-rel, fom'e-rel), 
n. [Fr. fumerelle, from fumer, to smoke, 
from L. fumus, smoke.] In arch, a lantern, | 
dome, or louvre, placed on the roof of a 
kitcheu, hall, &c., for the purpose of venti- 
lation, or the escape of smoke. 

Feme-sole, Femme-sole (fem-soF), n. An 
unmarried woman. — Femme-sole merchant, 
a woman who, by the custom of London, 
carries on a trade on her own account 
Femgericlite, n. See Veh.vgerighte. 
Femicide (fem'i-sid), n. The killing of a 
w'oman. 

Femlnacy (fem'ln-a-si), w. Female nature; 
feminality. Ihiliver. [Bare.] 

Feminal (fem'in-al), a. Female; belonging 
to a woman. 

For worth or fame, or honour feminal. JVesl. 

Feminality (fem-in-al'i-ti), n. The female 
nature. Coleridge, 

Feminatet (fem'in-at), a. Feminine. Ford. 
Femineity (fem-in-e'i-ti), n. I'emale nature: 
feminality. Coleridge. [Bare.] 

Feminescence (fem-in-es'sens), n. 
[From 1. ftnmina, a female.] The 
possession or assumption of cer- 
tain male characteristics by the 
female. 

Femiiiie,t n. The country of the 
Amazons. 

He conquered all the regne of Feminie, 
That whilom was ycleped Scythia. 

Chance7\ 

Feminine (fem'in-iu), a. [L. /tou- 
ininus, feminine, from femina, a 
woman; See Female. ] l. Per- 
taining to a woman or to w'omen, 
or to the female sex; having the 
qualities belonging to a woman; 
as, feminine grace ; the feminine. 
sex. 

Her letter.^ are remarkably deficient in 
feminine ease and grace. 

Macaulay. 

Her heavenly form 

Angelic, but more soft wAfeminine. 

Milton. 

2. EfiEeminate; destitute of manly qualities. 

Ninus was no man of war at all, but altogethery%- 
minine. litileii'k. 

8. Ill gram, denoting the gender of words 
which signify females, or the terminations 
of such words. Words are said to be of the 
feminine gendei’ when they denote females, 
or have the terminations used to denote 
females in any given language. Thus in 
Latin, dominus, a lord, is masculine ; but 
domina, a mistress, is feminine,— femMiwia, 
Effeminate. The fonner is usually applied 
to females only, in whom the qualities ex- 
pressed by it are natoal and commendable; 
while the latter is applied to the male sex 
oiily,"as a term of censure, implying quali- 
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ties which, Ihou.gh they may be innper .'ind 
becoming in a woman, are to some extent 
dis.aniceful in a man. 

Feminmet (fem'in-in), /i. Afemalc; a woman; 

female ,sex. 

And not fill the world at once 
"With men, as .angels, ViithavLtfemtiiiiie, Milton, 

Femininely (fcm'iu-in-li), adr. in a femin- 
ine manner. 

' Feminineness (fem'in-in-nes), Thequ.a- 
r lity of being feminine. Coleridge. 
Femmlnisin (fem'in-in-izm), n. State of 
being feminine. .Phrenolog. Jour. 
Femininity (fem-in-in'i-ti), n. Ftmiiiiiiie- 
ue.As. [Bare.] 

Feniinismt (fem'in-izm), n. The qualities 
of females. 

Feminiteet (fem-in'i-ti), «. The quality of 
tlie female se.x. ‘ Trained up in trew fewi- 
nitee.’ Spenser. 

Feminizet (fem'in-iz), o.t. To make wo- 
manish. Sir 'I'. More. 

Femme-de-cliambi’e (fam-de-shaft-br), n. 
[Fr.] A chambermaid. 

Femoral (fem'o-ral), a. [L. fcmoralis, from 
femur, tlie thigh.] Belonging to the thigh; 
as, tho.i'emoml artery: femoral hone. 

Femur (fuTmir), «. [L., tlie thigh.] 1. In 
vertebrate aniinals, the first bone of the leg 
or pelvic e,xtremity.— 2. In entom. the third 
joint of the leg, which is long, and usually 
compressed. — ;i In a,rch. the interstitial 
space between the channels in the triglyph 
of the Doric order. 

Fen (fen), n. [A. Sax. fen or fenn, marsh, 
mud, dirt. Comp. D. veen, G. fenne, Icel. 
.fen, fen, peat-bog, Goth, fani, mud, clay.) 

1. Low land overflowed or covered wholly or 
partially witli Avater, but producing sedge, 
coarse grasses, or other aquatic plants ; 
boggy land ; a moor or marsh, as the bogs in 
Ireland, the fern in Lincolnshire, Kent, 
and CambridgeshirB. 

A loDf^ canal the muddy fen divides, Addiso>i. 

2. A disease affecting hops, caused by a 
qiiick-growiiis' moss or mould. 

Fenberry (feiibe-ri), n. A kind of hlaek- 
berry. 

Fen-boat (feiTbot), n. A species of boat 
used on fens or marshes. 

Fence (fens), n. [Ahbrev. from defence. See 
Fend.] l. That Avliich fends off; a Avail, . 
hed.ge, ditch, liank, or line of posts and rails, 
or of boards or pickets, intended to coniine, 
beasts from strayiii.g, and to guard a field 
from Iieing entered by cattle, or from other 
encroacliments.— 2. Anythin, g to restrain en- 
trance; that which defends from attack, ap- 
proach, or injury; security; defence; guard. 
Let us be back'd witli God anil with the setis, 

■VVhicli he h.atli given for fence impregnable. Shah. 

A fence betwi.vt us and the victor’s wrath. Addison. 

8. The art of self-defence, especially by the 
sword; fencing; skill in fencing or sword- 
play; hence, fig. skill in argument and re- 
partee, especially adroitness in exonerating 
one’s self and baflliug an opponent’s at- 
tacks. 

I bruised my shin th'other day witli playing at 
sword and dagger with a master offence. Sltttk, 
Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 

That liatli so well been taught her i:iazding7!.wfr. 

Milton. 

4. A purchaser or receiver of stolen goods. 

5. In tools, mack. &c., a guard, guide, or 
gauge, to regulate or restrict movement.— 
liing fence, a fence which encircles a large 
area, as that of a whole estate. 

Fence (fens), v.t. pret. & pp. fenced; ppr. 
fencing. 1. To inclose with a hedge, wall, or . 
anything that prevents the escape or en- 
trance of cattle; to secure by an inclosure. 

He hath fenced ray way that I cannot pass. 

Job .xix. 8. 

2. To guard; to fortify. 

During tlie wliole course of James’ reign, all the 
venerable associations by which the tJirone had long 
been/tviccrf were gradually losing their strength. 

Macaulay. 

3. To ward off or parry by argument or rea- 
soning. 

Reasoning of a very similar character is, liowever, 
nearly as common now as it was in his time, and does 
duty largely as a means of fencing off disagreeable 
conclusions. f. S. Mill. 

—To fence a court, in the phraseology of the 
ancient law of Scotland, is to open the par- 
liament or a oourt of law. This was done in 
his majesty’s name by the use of a particu- 
lar form of words.— To /ence f/i« tables, a 
phrase used in the Church of Scotland to 
signify the delivery of a solemn address to 
intending communicants at the Lord’s table 
immediately before dispensing the com- 
munion, admonishing them of the feelings 
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appropriate to the occasion, and of tlie 
dau 44 'fr they imsur by partaldng of the 
demtnts unworthily. 

Fence (fens), v.i. l. To practise the art of 
feiifinii;; to use a sword or foil for the piir- 
poscof Ifiirning the art of attack and de- 
feuee. -2. To iigiit and defend by giving and 
iivDiiiin" l)lo\vs or thrusts. 

Tiler /ivjiT," rind push, and pusliinjf, loudly roar. 
Their dewlaps and their .sides are bathed in gore. 

Dryden. 

;i. To raise a fence;, to guard.— d. to 

parry arguments; to strive by eciuivocation 
to iialllei iine-vainiuer .and conceal the truth: 
said of a disiionest witness. 

Peaeedffetiijt), ». and a. Inclosed with a 
fence; guarded; fortified, 

And mir little ones shall dwell in the./i'««<^cities be- 
eaiiiie of the hili;iliit.ints of the land. Nuni, xxxii. 17. 

Fenceful (fens'ful), a. Affording defence. 
Fenceless (fens'les), «. Without a fence; 
iminclosed; unguarded; open; aa, the/euce- 
lis* ocean. 

This world 

Forfeit to Dctuh. Milton, 

Fence-iaontll (feiis'mimth), n. A month in 
which hunting in a forest is prohibited. 
Fencer (feus'fT), ». l- One tvho fences; one 
who teaches or practises the art of fencing 
with sword or foil.— 2. A horse good at leap- 
ing fences; said generally of a hunter. 
Feuce-roof (fens'rtif), n. A roof or covering 
intended as a defence, ffdland. 

Fencihle (fens'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
defended or of making defence, ‘No fort 
ao/encible, nor walls so strong.’ Spe'iiser. 

: Lat fencible men, each party in its o\\m range of 

streets, keep watch «*md ward all night. Carlyle. 

Fencible (fens'i-bl), n. A. soldier for defence 
of the country against invasion, and not 
liable to serve abroad ; ass, a regiment of 
fenaibles. 

Fencing (fens'ing), n. l. The art of using 
skilfully a sword or foil In attack or defence. 
2. ilaterlal used in making fences.— 3 . 'That 
which fences; especially, a protection put 
round a dangerous piece of machinery; brat- 
tishing. 

Fen-cress (feiTkros), n. Cress groiving in 
fens. 

Fen-erlolcet (fen'lndk-et), n. Qryllotalpa 
vulgaris, an insect that digs for itself a 
little hole in the ground; the mole-cricket. 
Fend (fend), v.t. [Contr. from defend, from 
d4, and obs. 1. fenda, to thrust, to strike ; 
.seen also in qff'endo, inf emus. 'The root Tim 
is the same 'with Skr. root han for dhan, 
to strike.] To keep off; to prevent from 
entering; to ward off; to shat out: usually 
followed by 0 /; as, to fend oi/’blows. 

VVitli fern beneath to Jiud the bitter cold. Dr^’dm. 
Fend (fend), v.i. 1. To act in opposition; to 
resist; to pany; to shift off. Loelce. — 2. To 
provide or shift for one's self. [Scutch. ] 

But gie them gtiid corv-milk their fill, 

, Till they be fit toyiitiS themsel’. Burns. 

Fend (feud), n. The shift which one makes 
for one's self, whether for sustenance or in 
any other respect. [Scotch.] 

I’m thinkmg vvi' sic .t braw fallow, 

, I In poortith I might mak’ a. fen'. Burns. 

Fendt (fend), n. A fiend; an enemy; the 
devil. Chaucer. 

Fendacet (fend'as), n. A protection for the 
throat, afterwards replaced by the gorget. 
Fender (fend'er), n. He who or that which 
fends or, wards oft; especially, (a) a utensil 
employed to hinder coals of fire from rolling 
forward to the floor. (&) Nmt. a piece of 
timber, bundle of Tope, or something else, 

. hung, over the side Pf ; a vessel to prevent it 
: from being injured by rubbing against any 
.body. 

Fender-holt (f end'6r-b61t), n. Naut. a pin 
or bolt with a long and thick head, stuck 
into the outemiost bends or wales of a Ship 
to protect her from injury. 

Fender-pile (f end'er-pil), n. One of a series 
of piles driven to protect works either on 
land or water from the concussion of mov- 
,iug bodies. 

Fendliclie,t a. Idend-lilce; devilish. Chau- 
cer. 

Fen-duck; (fen'dufc),». A species of wild duck 
. :^>hal4ting marshy ground; the shoveller. . 
Fendy. (fend'i), a. Clever in providing. 

.: [Seo,teh.i . , 

Feneratet (feu'fir-at), v.i. ft. fenaro,fe7iar- 
ffitom, to. lend on interest, from/snug, what 
iS:-: produced or gained from, anytliing, from 
fe, toot at fetus, feoundus, <fcc. See Fe- 
. cySB.] To put to use; to lend on interest. 
Feneration (fen-Cr-a'shon), n. 1 . 'The act 


of lending on interest.— 2. The interest or 
gain of that which is lent. 

Fenestella (fe-nes-tel'la), n. [L., dim. of 
fenestra, a window.] 1. In R. Cam. th- 
the niche on the south side of an altar, con- 



Fenestella with Piscina, 

talning the piscina, and frequently also the 
credence. — 2. In zool. an extinct genus of 
fan-like polyzoa, very abundant in palseozoic 
rocks. 

Fenestra (fe-nes'tra), n. [L.] l. A window; 
an aperture; an entry into anyplace.— 2. In 
miat. the same as Foramen. 

Fenestral (fe-nes'tral), «. [From It. fenes- 
trella, dim. ot fenestra, a window.] A small 
window; also, the framed blinds of cloth 
or canvas that supplied the place of glass 
previous to the introduction of that mate- 
rial. 

Fenestral, Fenestrate (fe-nes'tral, fe-nes'- 
trat), a. [L. fenestralis, from fcntistra, a 
window.] 1. Pertaining to a window.— 2. In 
entom. a term applied to the naked hyaline 
transparent spots on the wings of butterflies. 
3. In bof. applied to leaves in which the 
cellular tissue does not completely fill up 
the interstices between the veins, thus 
leaving openings. 

Fenestrated (fe-nes'trat-ed), a. In arch. 
having windows; windowed; ehai’aoterized 
by vrinclows.— Fenestrated membrane, in 
anat. a tenn applied to thqt form of the 
elastic tissue of the middle or contractile 
coat of the arteries, in which it pi-eseuts a 
homogeneous membrane, the meshes of 
which appear as simple perforations. 
Fenestration (fe-nes-tra'shon), n. 1. The 
act of making windows.— 2. In areh. a design 
ill which the windows are arranged to form 
the principal feature; the series or arrange- 
ment of windows in a building. 

Fenestrule (fe-nes'trdl), [1,. fencstrula, 
dim. of fenestra, a window.] In zool. one 
of the spaces inclosed by the intersecting 
branches of polyzoa. 

Fen-fowl (fen'foul), n. Any fowl that fre- 
quents fens. 

Fengeldt (fen'geld), n. [E. fend, to ward 
off, and O.E. gekl, money.] In old law, an 
impost or tax for the repelling of enemies. 
Fengite (fen'jit)* n. A kind of transparent 
alabaster or marble, sometimes used for 
windows. 

Fen-goose (fen'gbs), n. A species of wild 
goose that frequents fens, the Aimr ferns, 
or gray-lag goose. 

Fenian (fe'ni-an), n. [A name assumed from 
Ir. Fionna, a race of superhuman heroes in 
Irish legendary history. See FioN.] A per- 
son belonging to an association, which had 
its origin in America among the refugees 
from Ireland after the outbreak of 18-ls, 
and the object of which was the eree- 
tioii of Ireland into an. independent repub- 
lic, Fenianism rapidly spread itself over 
the United States, the Irish disaffected to 
Britain forming themselves into district 
clubs, called ‘circles,’ each presided over 
by a ‘centre,’ the whole organization being 
directed, by a ‘ senate,’ whose president w.as 
the ‘head centre.’ 'This association pro- 
pagated itself rapidly over Ireland also, as 
well as in the large towns of Britain liaviug 
a considerable Irish element. In ISfiS, ISCC, 
and 1867 the Fenians made several aliortive 
attempts at risings, chiefly under the leader- 
ship of Irish Americans. From America 
two or three raids were attempted upon 
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Canada with equally little success. The- 
last was made in 1871, since which date 
Fenianism has quietly collapsed. 

Fenian (fe'ni-an), a. Of or belonging to 
Fenianism or the Fenians; as, a Fenian 
outrage; a Fenian invasion. 

Fenianism (fe'ni-an-izm), n. The principles 
or politics of the Fenians. 

Fenks (fengks), ?i. The ultimate refuse of 
whale-blubber. It is valued as a manure, 
and it has been proposed to use it for mak- 
ing Prussian blue, as also for the production 
of ammonia. 

Fen-land (fen'land), n. Marshy land. 
Penman (fen'man), n. One who lives in 
fens or marshes. 

Fennec(fen'nek),M. [Moorish name.] Adigi- 
tigrade carnivore (Megalotis), fonuing a sub- 
genus of the genus Canis in the section with 
round pupils. It is found in North Africa. 
Called also Aerda (which see). 

Fennel (feiTutd), ■». [A. .Sax. fuwl, finugl, 

like Q.fenchel, borrow’ed from the L./oowa- 
ulura, ‘fennel, dim. from foenum, hay.] A 
fragrant plant, Fwniculum inilgara, cul- 
tivated in gardens, belonging to the nat. 
order Umbelliferie. It hears umbels of 
small j'eliow llowers, and has finely-divided 
leaves. The fruit, or, in common language, 
the seeds, are carminative, and frequently 
employed in medicine, and the leaves wdien 
boiled are in some parts of Englaiul served 
with mackerel.— G-'mnf fennel, a popniar 
name for Ferula comtminis, wliich attains 
sometimes a height of 15 feet. 

Fennel -flower (fen'nel-flon-er), n. The 
English name of plants of the genus Nigella, 
given on account of tlieir finely-cut leaves, 
resembling those of fennel. 

Fennel-giant (fen'nel-ji-ant), n. Giant fen- 
nel. See FenneIi. 

Fennel-water (feiTnel-w'g-tilr), n. A spmtu- 
ous liquor prepared from fennel-seed. 
Fennish (fen'ish), ct. Full of fens; fenny; 
ui.arshy. 

Fenny (fen'i), a. 1. Having tlie character of 
a fen; boggy; marshy; moorish. 

But a iiov'ring v.ipoiir 

That covers for a wliile thefsnnj/ pool. % BailiCe. 

2. Inhabiting fens or growing in fens; 
abounding in’ fens; as, brake. ‘ Balmy 
fern, and rushes /can;)/.’ Feats. ‘Afenng 
snalce.’ Shah. 

Fennystones (feiTi-stonz), n. A plant. 
Fenowedi (fcu'od), a. [A. Sax. f'nie,geftne- , 
god, decayed; 1>, vinm'g, rancid, mouldy. 
Wedgwood suggests a connection witli Gael. 
flneag, fionag, a ehcese-mite,] Corrupted;. 
decayetl;mouldy: another form of niwimccii 
Dr. Favciur, iClff. 

Fensihlet (fehs'i-ld), a. Fencilile. Spenser. 
Pent (fent), Ji. [.Fr.'ycHfe, a. slit.] 'The open- 
ing left in an article of dre,ss, as in the 
sleeve of a shirt, at tlie top of tlic skirt in a 
gown, &(!., for the convenience of putting it 
on; a placket. 

Fenugreek (fe'nu-grek), n. [L. foenum 
grwcum, Greek hay.] A plant, Trigondla 
foenum grmuni, wffio.se l.iitter and' mucil- 
aginous seeds are used in veterinaiy i»rac- 
tfee. 

Feed (fud), «. A feud (which aeci. 

Feodal (fud'al), a. Feudal (whicli see). 
Feodality (fud-al'i-ti), n. I'endal tmmre; 
the feudal system. See FEt'DAUTY. 

Feodary (fud'a-ri), n. 1. iiiic %vli() liold;-; 
lands of a superior, on condition of suit and 
service. [Bare.] Sec FEi-i'.Yt'uKY.-™2.f A 
confederate. Shak. — 3.f An ancient officer 
of the court of wards, who was pre.scnt with 
tlie escheatoi' In every comity at the finding 
of offices of lands, and wdio gave evidence 
for the king both as to the vnluc and tenure 
of the hand, 

Feodatory (fud'a-to-vi), n. Same as Feinhi- 
tory. 

Feoff (fef), v.t. [L.X. feoffdiv; Fr. fieffer. 
See Feb.] To invest with 'ii At- or ft'm!; to 
give or grant to one .any corporeal lierediia- 
ment; to enfeoff. 

Feoff (fcf), 71. A flef. .See F’ibf, 

Feoffee (fef'fe),'?!. Apereon who is infcotl'od, 
that is, investeti with a fee or corporeal 
hereditament. 

Feoffer, Feoffor (fef'dr), n. One who en- 
feoffs or grants a fee. 

Feoffment (fef'ment), •«. [L.L. .fco/m- 
men turn, from feoffare . : Sec Fee. ] In hi w, 
(k) the grant of .a feud or an estate in trust. 
See Feed. (6) That mode of conveyimr the 
property in lauds, or corporeal heredita- 
ments in posse.ssion, where tin, land passes 
by livery in deed, that is, actual delivery of a 
portion of the land, as a twig or a turf; or 
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when the parties, being on the land, the 
feoffer expressly gives it to the feoffee. As 
the statute of uses has introduced a more 
convenient mode of conveyance, feoffments 
are now rarely used except by corporations. 
See LIVERY, Seizin, Sasine. 

Could his grants, if not in themselves null, avail 
against his posterity, heirs like hinuself under the 
g'roat/cc^wen# of creation! Hallam. 

(o) The instrument or deed by which cor- 
poreal hereditaments are conveyed. 

Fer,t adv. Far. Chaucer. 

TeraciotlS (fe-ra'shus), a. [L. ferax, from 
fero, to bear.] Fruitful; producing abun- 
dantly. [Rare.] 

Like an oak 

Nurs'd oaferacious Algidura. Tkomsan. 

Feracity (fe-ras'i-ti), n. [L. foraeitas, from 
feraa'.fruitful.] Fruitfulness. Beattie. [Rare.] 
Ferae (fe're), n. pi. [L.] 'The third order 
of Mammalia according to Linuteus, placed 
hettveen the orders Bruta and G-lires. The 
order is distinguished as follows: upper in- 
cisor teeth, six, I'ather acute; canine teetli, 
solitary. It contains ten genera, and corre- 
sponds to the Insectivora, Carnivora, Mar- 
supialia, and lemures. 

Ferag naturae (fe're na-tuTe). [L.] Of a 
wild nature: applied in law to animals living 
in a wild state, such as the hare, deer, or 
pheasants, as distinguished from dome.sti- 
cated animals, as the cow, hoi’se, sheep, 
poultry, &c. 

Feral (fe'ral), a. [L. f oralis, pertaining to 
the dead, deadly. ] Funereal; pertaining to 
funerals; mournful; fatal. ‘Plagues and 
many/erfflf diseases.' Burton. 

Feral (fe'ral), a. [L. .fora, a wild beast.] 
A term applied to wild animals descended 
from tame stocks, or to animals having be- 
come wild fi’om a state of domestication, or 
plants from a state of cultivation; as, feral 
pigs. ‘Darwin’s /crai rabbits.’ JEclin. liev. 
Ferdjt Feredjt pp. of fere. Terrified. 
Chaucer. 

Ferde,1' pret. of fare. Fared. Chaucer. 
Fer-cle-lanc© (fer-de-ldha), n. [Fr., iron of 
a lance, lance-head.] 'The lance-headed 
viper or Oraspedoaaphaltis (Bothrops) lan- 
ceolatus, a sei-pent common in Brazil and 
some of the West Indian Islands, and one 
of the most terrible members of the rattle- 
snake family ( Crotalidse ). It is 5 to 7 
feet in length, and is capable of execut- 
ing considerable springs when in pursuit 
of prey or of some object which has ins- 
tated it. Its bite is almost certainly fatal, 
the only antidote of any avail being said to 
be ardent spirits. 'Vl'lien a person is bit 
he is kept in a continual state of semi- 
intoxication, with the view of counteracting 
the paralysing effect of the poison upon the 
nerves. It Infests sugar plantations, and is 
dreaded alike by man and beast. 'I'he tail 
ends in a horny spine, which scrapes harshly 
against rough objeotSj but does not rattle. 
Ferden.t pret. pi. of/am Fared. Chaucer. 
Ferdigeivt (fer'di-gii), ti. [See Fae'IHIn- 
gaIjE. I A farthingale. Tldatl. 

Ferdness.t The state of being afraid; 
fearfuluess. Chaucer. 

Ferd'witt (fdrd'wit), n. [A. Sax. ford, an 
army, an expedition, and toite, punishment.] 

1, A quitment for manslaughter in the army. 

2. A line imposed on persons for not going 
forth in a military exiiedition. 

Feret (fer), n. [A. Sax. fera or gefera, a com- 
panion.] A fellow; a mate; a peer; a hus- 
band; a ■wife. Chaucer. 

Charissa to a lovely fere 

Wss linked, and by him had many pledges dere. 

Spejiser. 

Fere,t «. Fear. Chaucer. 

Fere.t 'I’.t To fear; to terrify. Ghattcer. 
Fere.t n. Fire. Chaucer. 

Feretory (fe're-to-ri), n. ^.fereinmn, a bier 
or litter, from 
fero, to hear, 
formed on the 
model of Gr. 
pharetron, fi’om 
p/ierd, to bear, to 
carry.] A shrine 
made of gold or 
other metal, or 
of wood, various- 
ly adorned, and 
usually in the 
shape of a ridg- Feretory, 

ed ohe.st, 'with a 

roof -like top, for containing the relics of 
saints. It is borne in processions. 
Ferforth,t Ferforthly.t adv. Far forth. 
Chaucer. 
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Fergusonite (reygus-on-it), n. [After Mr. 
Ferguson of Eaith.] A bvawiiish black ore 
consisting mainly of columbic acid and 
yttria. It occurs in quartz near Cape Fare- 
well, Greenland. 

Ferise (fe'ri-e), n. 2)1. [L] In Born, antiq. 
holidays, during which free Romans sus- 
pended their political trausaotions and law- 
suits, and slaves enjoyed a ce,ssation from 
labour. The ferim were thus dies nefasti. 
They were divided into two classes, ferim 
puhliea and primtai. ’The latter were ob- 
served by single families or individuals in 
commemoration of some particular event 
of consequeuea to themselves or their ances- 
tors. Ferim publicm included all days con- 
secrated to any deity, and consequently all 
days on which public festivals were field. 
The manner in which tlie pulilic ferim were 
kept beans great analogy to onr observance 
of Sunday, the people visiting the temples 
of the gods and offering prayers and sacri- 
fice.s. 

Ferial (fe'ri-al), a. ^.ferialk, ivom ferim, 
holidays.] Pertaining to holidays or to 
common days; specifically, in Scotland, for- 
merly applied to those days in whicli it was 
not lawful for courts to be held or any judi- 
cial step to be taken. 

Ferlatlont (fe-ri-a'shon), n. [t. ferior, fork 
atus, to keep holiday, from /rnU', holidays. 
See Fair, a market.] 'The act of keeping 
holiday; cessation from work. ‘As though 
there were any feriation in nature.’ Diig- 
dale. 

Ferie.t n. [O.Fr. forie, from L. feria, a 
holiday,] 1, A holiday. B'uUokar.~~2. A 
week-day. Wycliffe. 

Feriert (fe'ri-er), d. Fierier; fiercer. ‘ Rhenus 
/erier than the catar, act.’ MarsUm. 

Ferine (fS'rin), a. [L. forimis, from fera, a , 
wildbeast.J Wild; untamed; savage. ‘Lions, 
tigers, wolves, and bears are ferine beasts.' 
Hale. 

Ferine (fe'rin), n. A wild beast; a beast of 
prey. 

Ferinely (fe'rin-li), adv. In the manner of 
wild beasts. 

Ferineness (fe'rin-nes), n. Wildness; savage- 
ness. 

Feringee, Feringhee (fe-ring'gc), n. [Pro- 
bably a corruption of Frank.'] A name given 
to Europeans in India by the natives. 

The first instalment of these notorious cartridges 
, . . ^vere without doubt abundantly ollensive to the 
Feringhecs as well as to the Faithful. 

Capi, Mojvbray Thomson. 

Ferio (fe'ri-6), R. [A mnemonic word.] In 
logic, a mode in the fh'st figure of syllogisms 
consisting of a universal negative, a parti- 
cular affirmative, and a particular negative. 
Feriso, Ferison (fe-ris'o, fe-ris'on), n. 
[Mnemonic word.] In logic, a mode in the 
third figure of syllogism, closely allied to 
ferio (which see). 

Ferity t (ffir'i-ti), n. [L. foritas, from f crus, 
wild. ] Wildness; savageness; cruelty. 
Ferlie, Ferely (ferili), n. [A. Sax. fmrlic, 
sudden, unexpected— tfeer, sudden, fearful, 
and lie, like.] A wonder; a strange event or 
object. [Old and Provincial English and 
Scotch.] 

Whare ye gaun, ye craivlm'/trAf! ? Btirns. 

FerUe.t Ferlyt (fer'h), a. Wonderful; 
strange. 

Ferlie, Ferly (fSr'li), v.i. To wonder. 
[Scotch.] 

Tell what new taxation’s coinin’, 

at the folk in Lon’on. Bimis, 

Ferlingt (fSr'ling), n. [A. Sax. feorthling, 
the fourth part of anything.] In old. law, a 
fourth; a fourth part; a farthing. 
Ferllng-notole (WrTing-no'W), n. [See Fee- 
ling and Noble.] The quarter-noble, an 
English gold coin of the reign of Edward III. 
of the value of 20d. It bore on the obverse 
an escutcheon with the aims of France and 
England, quarterly, within a rose, and on 
the reverse the cross and lions, without the 
crowns, and a fleur-de-lis within the lesser 
rose in the centre. 

Ferly, t n. and a. , See Ferlib. 

Ferin,+ Fermet (ferm), n. l. A fam or rent. 
2. A lodging; a place of abode. See Farm. 
His sinfull sowle ivitli de.sperate disdaine 
Out of liar fleshly yeme fled to the place of pain. 

Spenser. 

Fermacteftn. [See pharmacy.] A medi- 
cine. Chaucer. 

Fermata (fer-mii'ta), n. In music, a pause 
at the close of an air, usually accompanied 
by an extempore embellishment. 

Ferment (fOr'ment), n. [L. fcrmentiim, for 
fervimentum., from ferm or feneo, to boil. 



i io boilup, to foam. kSeu Fervent.] l.Any 
j substance, as a fungus, whose presence in 
another body produces the jihcimimma of 
fermentation. See FBEBiEKTATroN. — 2. A 
I gentle boiling, or the Internal motion of the 
I coiistituentpartsof afiuid. [Rare. ]—,S. Com- 
motion; heat; tumult; agitation; as, to put 
the passions in a ferment: tim statu or 
people are in a ferment. ‘ The nation is in 
too high a, ferment.' Hryden. 

Ferment (fOr-mentO, v.t lL.fermento, from 
fermentum. Sec the noun. ] 'To cause fei'- 
mentationor agitation in; to set in motion; 
to waim; to excite. ‘ Wliile yoiiili ferments 
the blood.’ Pope. 

Ferment (fer-ment'), v.i. 1. To effervesce; 
to undergo fermentation; to he excited into 
sensible internal motion, as the constituent 
■ particles of an animal or vegetable fluid; to 
work.— 2. Fig. to be in agitation: to be e.x- 
I cited, as by violent embtions or passioris 
I or great problems. ‘ But finding no redi'css, 
i ferment and rago.’ Milton. 

[ The intellect of tlie age was a-f -rtpuji/imr intellect. 

IM Qitincey. 

Fermentatoility (for-ment'a-].)il"li4i), n. 
Capability of being fermented. 
Fermentable (fOr-ment'a-bl), a. Capable 
of fermentation ; thus, cider, beer of all 
kinds, wine, and other vegetable liquors, 
iive fennentahle. 

Fermentalt(fer-ment'al), u. Having powar 
to cause fermentation. ‘ ’The vital acidity 
and.f«rmc'H.fof activity of the stomach.’ Sir 
T. Browne. 

Fermentation (fOr-ment-a'shou), n. [L.L. 
fermentatio, from L. fermento, fermen- 
iatum.] 1. The conversion of an organic , 
substance into now compounds in iire- 
sence of a ferment. Fermentation differs 
in kind according to the nature of flio 
substance which promotes it. Sugar in 
solution is liable to two principal kinds 
of fermentation (vinous and lactic), both 
of which are probably due to the growth 
in the liquid of a mould or fungus. Fer- 
mentation may be checked or altogether 
prevented by anything which prevents the 
growth of the fungus, as by keeping away 
from the liquid the spores or germs from 
which the fungus springs, by the liquid 
being either too hot or too cold for ite 
development, by its containing too much 
sugar, or by the presence of a substance 
(called an antiseptic) which acts as a 
poison on the fungus. Vinous fermenta~ 
tion is [iroduced by the growth of the 
yeast-plant (see Yeast); lactic fermenta- 
tion is due to the presence in the liquid of 
PenidUium glcmcum (common blue mould). 
In vinous fermentation the sugar is con- 
verted into carbonic acid and alcohol, the 
nitrogenous element being assimilated by 
the rapidly developing ova of the ferment. 
Lactic fermentation takes place in milk in 
the process of becoming sour, when the 
sugar of the milk is converted Into lactic 
acid. (See under Lactic.) Acetous fer- 
mentation occurs in liquids which have 
already undergone vinous fermentation. 
Wlien exposed to the atmosphere such 
liquids become sour, and vinegar is pro- 
duced. This change is probably due to the 
growth of a tna^m, Myeoderraa aceti (the 
vinegar-plant). Other kinds of fermentation 
are henzoic fermentation, in which, amongst 
other matters, the essential oil of bitter 
almonds is formed; and sinapic .fermenta- 
tion, occurring in mustard moistened with 
water, during which oil of mustard is pro- 
duced. For an explanation of fermentation, 
in relation to the origin and spread of con- 
tagious diseases, see Germ 'Theory.— 2. Fig. 
the state of being in high activity or com- 
motion; agitation; excitement, as of the 
intellect or feelings, a society, &a 
The founders of the English Church wrote anti 
acted in an age of violent intellectual 
and of constant action and reaction. Macaulay. 

Fermentative (f6r-ment'a-tiv), a. l. Causing 
or having po-ver to cause fermentation; as, 
/ermentotfre heat.— 2. Consisting in or pro- 
dnoed by fermentation; as, fermentative 
process. ‘The liquor experiences no fer- 
mentative change.’ Ure. 
Fermentativeness (fer-ment'a-tiv-nes), n. 
The state of being fenneiitatlve. 
Fennentescible (ttr-ment-es'si-bl), a. Ca- 
pable of fermenting or being fermented. 
Fermerere,t n. [See Ineirmary.] The 
officer in a religions house who had the 
care of the inflrmai’y. Chaucer. 

Fermillet (fcrimil-let), n. [O.Fr. dim. of 
fermeil, a clasp, from femer, to make fast. 
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Lady-fern {Athyriiim 
Jilix-fentina). 


to fasten, frofti/cfJJie, fast; L.firnnm, linn, 
stable,] A buckle or clasp. „„„ 

Fern (Kni), u. | A. riax. feai'n, 
famm, fana, Jaren, farn, A'f'’" 

rmi, D. Vftren—fern; perUaps allied to Gr. 
pteriH, fi kiiul of fern, pterun, a feather, 
wing.] One of a large group of vaBouliir 
cryxito!jfiinK>us jiluiits, conbtitutiii^ tlie iitit. 
order Filices. 'J'hey 
are herbaceous, rare- 
ly shrubby or arbor- 
escent plant.'S, .sume- 
tiiues with long 
oreepiuK rhizomes. 

TJie lcave.s, called 
fronds, are simple or 
moi'e or less divided, 
and bear on their 
under surface or edge £ 
the caijsules con- Vf 
taining the minute 
siiores. Sometimes 
the spores are borne 
on separate fronds 
or parts of the frond. 

The number of spe- 
cies i.s variously esti- 
mated at from 2600 
to more than twice 
as many. They are 
found all over the 
world, b ut ah ound in 
humid teraperateand tropical regions. About 
fifty species are natives of Britain. Ferns are 
very abundant as fossil plants. The earli- 
est known forms occur in Devonian rocks, 
and their remains contribute largely to 
the formation of the beds of coal. Male 
fem is Lastrea fiUx-mas; lady-fern, Athy- 
. rvum fiUx-femina; flowering-fern, Ommnda 
regalis; stone or parsley-fern, Allosorus 
cHstpus; liladder-fern, Qystopteris fragilis; 
hristlo-fern, Trichomams radicann; lilray- 
fern, the species of Hymenopliyllum; hard- 
forn, Blechnuvi horeale; holly-fern. Poly- 
stiokum Lonchitk; inaicleii-hair fern, Adi- 
antuni aapillns-vonens ; oak-fern, Polypo- 
divm Dryopteris; beech-fern, Polypodimn 
Phegopteris. 

Fernandiiia (fer-nan-de'na), n. Feixancline 
(which see). 

Feme t (Krn), adv. Before. Chaucer. 
Fernery (fenfle-ri), n. A place where ferns 
are iirtiflcially gvoivn. 

Fern-owl (fSrn'oul), n. The common 
goatsucker {Caprimulgus evropceus); the 
■ night-jOT. 

Fern-seed (fern'sed), w. Thu seed or spores 
of fern, formerly supposed to possess won- 
derful virtues, such as rendering a person, 
invisible. 

Fernticle (fern'tlk-1), n. A freckle on the 
skin resembling- the seed of a fern. [Provin- 
cial English and Scotch.] 

Ferny (ftoi'i). a. Abounding or overgrown 
with fern. 

Ferocify (fe-ros'l-fl), v.t [L. ferox, f crock, 
fierce, and faoio, to make.] To make 
ferocious. [Rare. ] 

Ferocious (fc-ro'sims), a. fi'r. f Croce; L. 
ferox, fierce, allied wdld.] 1. Fierce; 

savage; wild; barbarous; ravenous; rapa- 
cious; as, j%rocio«s savages; a. ferocious lion. 

2. Indicating, or expressive of, ferocity; as, 
r a ferocious look. 

Ferociously (fu-ro'shus-li), adv. .fiercely; 
with savage cruelty. 

Ferociousness (fG-ro'shus-nes), n. State of 
being ferocious; savage fierceness; cruelty: 
ferocity. 

Ferocity (fe-ros'kti), n. [Fr. fincitc; L. 
ferocitas, ferocity; tvomferox, fierce, cruel.] 
State of being ferocious; savage wildness or 
fierceness; fury; cruelty; as, the ferocity of 
barbarians. ‘ The pride and ferocity of a 
Highland chief.’ Macaulay. ‘An uncommon 
ferocity in my countenance.’ Addison. 
Feroher (fer-(oTiei'), n. A symbol or repre- 



Eeroher, from Eonomi’s Nineveh and its Palaces. 

ssntatioii of the solar deity, seen on many o 
the monuments exhumed from the ruins o 


Nineveh and Babylon, at Bersepolis, ifcc. 
.Sometimes It simply appears .as a winged 
circle; at others it consists of the demi-figure 
of the god, with e.xpanded wings, .and in the 
act of discharging an .arrow from his how; 
.and this is the highest or most a3Sthetical 
of its various developments. A similar 
figure or symbol has .also been found _ on 
monuments in Mexico and Central America. 
Per Oligiste (fer ol-e-zhSst), «. [Fr.] (Fe^Og.) 
The mmeralogical name of that v.ariety of 
anhydrous red oxide of iron, otherwise 
called Specular Iron Ore, from which the 
well-known f^wedi.sh, Russian,.and Elba irons 
are prepared. It occurs in primary rooks. 
Peronia (fe-ro'ni-.a), /i. [The name of an 
ancient Italian goddess.] 1. Inrooi. according 
to Latreille, an extensive genus of coleop- 
terous insects, belonging to the section 
Pentamera .and family Car.abidm, mostly 
of obscure oolonr.— 2. In l/ot. a genus of 
plants, nat. order Aurantiacooe, cont,aining 
a single species. P. elephantum, the ele- 
ph.ant or wood apple of India and Java, 
where the fruit is very generally eaten. It 
is a spinous tree, with imparipinnate leaves, 
white flowers in loose racemes, with a 
fleshy fruit, having a hard, rough, woody 
rind. A tr.ansp.arent oily fluid exudes from 
the trimk of the tree when an inci.sion is 
made into it, and is used by painters for 
mixing their colours. The tree also yields 
a c]e.ar white gum, and the wood is v.aliiable 
for its dm’.ability, whiteness, and h.ardness. 
Ferosh. (fe'rosh), n. An Indian servant 
who has the care of tents, furniture. &c. 
Sirnmonds. 

Ferous (fe'rus), a. [L. ferus, wild.] Wild; 
savage. [Bare.] 

Perrandine (fer'ran-din), n. [Fr. ferrandine, 
possibly from an 0. Fr. word, f errand, an iron- 
gray horse, and transferred to tlie cloth from 
its colour.] A stuff made of wool and silk. 
Ferrara (fer-raTd), n. A claymore or liroad- 
sword of peculiarly excellent cpiality, named 
after a famous swnrdsniith of the name of 
Audre.a Ferrara, but whether he was a Span- 
iard or Italian is not determined. Genuine 
Andrea Feiraras have a cro-ivn mark on the 
blade. 

We'll put in bail, boy; old Andrew Ferrava shall 
lodge his security. Sir IF. Scott. 

Ferraria (fe-niTi-a), n. [In honour of .T, B. 
Ferrari, an Italian botanist.] A genus of 
bulbous plants, nat. order Iridace.'c. They 
have been introduced into Europe from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Ferrary t (fe'ra-ri,). n. The art of working 
in iron. 

So took she chamber, which her son, the god of 
ferrary, 

With firm doors made. Chapman. 

Ferrate (fe'rat), «. In dhem. a salt formed 
by the union of ferric acid with a base. 
Ferre,] adjv. compar. Fiu-ther. Chaucer. 
Ferrean, Ferre’ous (fe're-an, feTO-ns), n. 
[L. ferrem, from ferrum, iron.] Partaking 
of, pertaining to, or made of iron; like iron. 
Ferrestjt adr. raperl. Furthest. Chaucer. 
Ferret (fe'ret), n. [Probably, like the G. 
frett, frettchen, O.G. frette, furette, ferret. 



Ferret (Mtestdafuro). 


borrowed from a Romance word such as 
Fr. fxivat, It. furetto, L.L. furoetus, fure- 
tus, furo^ the origin of which seems to be 
the L. fur, a thief. We find, however, also 
Armoi’./ttred, Gael, and It. fared, ferret: W. 
Jfured, that which is subtle, crafty, or cun- 
ning, a ferret, from ffur.Avniov.fdr, cunning, 
wily, crafty; so that the real origin of our 
word as well as the relationship of all these 
words is somewhat dark.] 1. A v.ariety of the 
genus Mustela, most closely allied to the 
polecat, about 14 inches in length, of a pale 
yellow colour, with reel eyes. It is a native of 
Africa, but has been introduced into Europe. 
It cannot, however, bear* cold, .and cannot 
subsist even in France except in a domestic 
state. Ferrets are used in catching rabbits, 


me, met, hte; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


to drive them out of their holes.— 2. In 
glass mamf. the iron used to try the melted 
matter to see if it is lit to work and to make 
the rings at the mouths of bottles. 

Ferret (fe'ret), v.t. l. To drive out of a lurking 
place, as a ferret does the rabbit. Hence— 
2. Fig. to search out by perseverance and 
cunning: followed by out; as, to/m-efowta 
secret. 

Tlie Inquisitiony^i’r^r/i'^ out and drove into banish- 
ment some considerable remnants of that unfortunate 
race. H. S-iumbtiriie. 

Ferret (fe'ret) n. [By loss of I from Fr. 
jlexiret, coarse ferret-silk. ] A kind of n.arro w 
tape, made of woollen thread, sometimes of 
cotton or silk. 

Ferreter (fe'ret-er), n. One who ferrets or 
hunts another in his private retreat. 
Ferretto (fe-ret'to), n. [It. ferretto (di 
Bpagna), dim. ot ferro^L. ferrurn, iron,] 
Copper calcined with brimstone or white 
vitriol, used in colouring glass. 

Ferriage (fe'ri-aj), [See Feeey.] The 
price or fare to he paid at a ferry; the com- 
pensation established or paid for convey- 
ance over a river or lake in a lioat. 

Ferric (fe'rik), a. [Fr, ferrique, from 1. 
ferrxiin, iron.] Pertaining to or extracted 
from iron.— Ferric acid, an acid of iron 
(H 2 Fe 04 ), never obtained in the free states. 
A few salts of this acid are known and are 
called ferrates . — Ferric oxide (Fe„();j), 
sesquioxide of iron ; tins .substance oc“ciir,s 
as Inemutito. specular iron ore, Ac. 
Ferricalcite (fe-ri-kal'sit), n. [L. ferrum, 
iron, and calx, lime.] A species of calcare- 
ous earth or limestone comlniied with a 
large portion of iron, from 7 to 14 per cent. 
Ferricyanic (fe'ri-si-au"ik), a. [h. ferrum, 
iron, and E. cyanogen.] Pertaining to or 
derived from iron and cyanogen. — Fend- 
cyanic acid (IIjEeC^iX^), an acid ohtaineil 
by decomposing ferricyanide of lead with 
sulplmric acid. 

Ferricyanide (fe-ri-si'an-id), n. A salt of 
ferricyanic acid. Potassium ferricyanide or 
red prussiate of potash is tlie most impor- 
tant of the series. 

Ferrier] (fe'ri-er), )i. A ferryman. ‘If any 
hotemanor/errierbe dwelling in the ward.’ 
Calthrop. 

Ferriery (fe'i'i-er-i), n. Farriery. Bp. Loicth. 
Ferriferous (fe-rifer-ns), a. [L. ferrum, 
iron, and fero, to produce,] Producing or 
yieliling ivon.—Fernferoxis rocks, rocks con- 
Diining abundance of iron ore, comprisijig 
clay iron ore and iron pyrites. 

Ferril (fe'ril), n. Same as Ferrule (which 
see). 

Ferrilite (fe'ril-it), n. [L.fcrruin. iron, and 
Gr. lithos. a stone.] Rowley ragg, a variety 
of trap, containing iron in the state of oxide. 
Ferroeyanic (fe'r6-si-an"ik), a. Pertaining 
to or derived from iron and cyanogen— 
B'errocyanic add (H.jFeCnNg), an acid ob- 
tained by decomposed ferro cyanide of 
barium with sulphuric acid. 

Ferrocyanide (lc-rd-si';m-ul), n, A salt of 
ferroeyanic acid. Potassium ferrocs'anide 
or yellow prinssiate of potasli is well known. 
Ferroprussiate tfc-ro-pni'shi-fit), n. A 
compound of ferropnissic or ferroeyanic 
acid with a base. 

Ferropnissic (fc-rO-pru'sik), a. \Ii. ferrum, 
ir-on, and E. primio.] Same as Ferroeyanic. 
FerrosoferriC(fr‘-ro'so-fe"rik), a. [As ii' from 
Ij. adjective ferrosus, from ferrum, iron, 
and E. ferric, i In chem. a tenn applied to 
black or magnetic oxide (FejO^). It oecurs 
in the mineral kingdom under the name of 
magnetic iron ore or native loadstone. 
Ferrotype (fe'ro tip), n. [L. ferrum, iron, 
and Gr. typos, type.] In photog. (a) a terra 
applied by Mi*. Robert Hunt, the discoverer, 
to some photographic processes in which 
the salts of iron are the principal agents. 
(6) A photograph taken on japanned sheet- 
iron by a collodion process. 

Ferruginated (fc-ru'jin-at-ed), a. [See Fer- 
ETOINOFS.] Having the colour or proper- 
ties of the rust of iron. 

Ferrugineous (fu-ru-jin'G-ns), a. Furrngin- 
ons. [Rare.] 

Ferruginous (fe-ru'jin-us), a. [L. frr- 
ruginem, ferrugimis, of the colour of iron 
rust, rusty, from ferrugo, ferrugiivis, iron 
rust, from ferrum, iron.] 1. Partaking of 
iron; containing pai’ticles of iron.— 2. Of the : 
colour of the riist or oxide of iron. 

Ferrugo (fe-rd'go), n. [See Ferkfginofs.] 
In?;ot a di,sease of plants, commonly called 
Rust. It is caused by the presence of myriads 
of minute fungi, chiefly of the .genera Uredo . 
andPuccinia, 
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Ferrule (fe'njl), «. [From L. ii-Mu; 
or from Fr. vimle, a ring put altout tin.' omi 
of a Rtatf, fi'oiu lu'rt'r, to veer or turn ronnrt, 
the form having been modifieil by the in- 
fluence of L. fernim, or tiiat of h's.j'i'rule, L. 
ferula, a rod.] 1. A ring of metal put roiiml 
a colmiin, cane, or other thing to strengtlfen 
it or ]>reveiit its .splitting.— 2. In tifeam- 
boilers, a bushing for e.vjKinding the c-ud of 
a flue. 

Ferrxmiinate (fe-ru'min-at), v.t. [L. /, ,!)•>•».- 
rnino, fernirninatum, to cement, to .sohier, 
from ferrurnen, cement, fvomferrum, iron.] 
To unite or solder, as metals. 
Ferr'umina'tion (£e-r\f'min-a"slion), n. [L. 
ffm'uminatk}.] The soldering or uniting of 
metals. 

Ferry (fe'ri), v.t. pret, & i^x>. ferried; ppr. 
ferrying. [A. Sax. ferian, faiian, to carry, 
to convey, to cause to go, causative of, faircii, 
to go. Similarly the G. fiihrcn, to carry, Is 
the causative of /«Arcii, to go. See Faue.J 
To carry or tramsport over a river, strait, or 
other water, in a boat or otlier floating con- 
veyance. 

Ferry (fe'ri), v.i. To pass over water in a 
boat. ‘Xliey ./’«)■>'»/ over tliis Letliean sound.’ 
Milton. 

Fei'ry (fe'ri), «, [See tlie verb.] 1. A boat 
or vessel in which passengers and goods are 
conveyed over rivers or other narrow waters; 
wherry. 

I went down to the river Erent in the ordinnry,/;:)-i-_i<. 

Acidisoii. 

2. The place or passage where boats pass 
over water to convey passengers. 

ni give ye a silver pound 
To row me o’er theyi^ro'. Campbell. 

S. Aright, acquired either by royal grant, act 
of pariiainent, or hy prescription, of convey- 
ing, for a reasonable consideration, men, 
horses, carriages, &c., across a river, firth, 
&c. The possessor of a ferry need not be 
proprietor either of the water over which 
the right is exercised or of the soil on either 
side, hut he must possess such rights over 
the, latter as wdll enable him to embark and 
disembark his passengers. 

Ferryboat (fe'ri-hot), n. A boat for convey- 
ing passengers over streams and other 
narrow waters. 

Fen*yiiian (fe'ri-man), n. One who keeps, 
looks after, or has connection with a ferry. 
‘That grim ferryman whom poets write of.’ 
Skak. 

Fers,t a. Fierce. Chaucer. 

FerSjt n. [Per. pherz, a general.] The queen 
at chess, Chaucer. 

Fertile (ffir'til or fer'tll), a. [Fr. fertile; 
.L. fcrtilis, from fero, to bear, to produce, 
which is the same word as E. bear, Goth. 
biiira, Gr. pJiero, Sto. bhri, to bear.] 

1. Fruitful ; ricli; producing fruit in abund- 
ance; as, fertile land, ground, soil, fields, or 
meadows. 

Tlie earth xs/ertilc of all kinds of grain. Camden, 

2. Kich; having abundant resources; pro- 
lific; productive; inventive; able to iwoduce 
abundantly; as, a fertile genius, mind, or 
imagination, —3. In bot. capable of producing 
fruit ; fruit-hearing ; as, fertile flowers or 
anthers. 

Fertilely (f6r'til-li), adv. Fruitfully. 
Fertileness (fSr'til-nes), n. Fertility. 
Fertilitatet (fer-til'i-tat), ». t. To make fer- 
tile; to fertilize; to impregnate. 

A cock will in one day fertilitaie the whole race- 
inatidn dr cluster of eggs, not excluded in many weeks 
after. Sir T. Brozune. 

Fertility (f6r-til'i-ti), n. [L. fertilitas, from 
fertilis. SeeFEEmE.] 1. The state of being 
fertile or fruitful; fruitfulness; the quality 
of producing fruit in abundance; fecundity; 
productiveness; as, the fertility of land, 
ground, soil, fleld.s, and meadows.— -2. Bich- 
ness; abundant resources; fertile invention; 
as, the fertility of genius, of fancy or ima- 
gination. 

The quickness of the imagination is seen in the in- 
vention, the fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy 
in the expression. Dryden. 

Fertilization (fcr'til-iz-ri"shon), n. 1. The 
act or process of rendering fertile, fruitful, 
or productive; as, the fertilization of the 
soil.— 2. The act of fecundating or impreg- 
nating; specifically, in bot. the application 
of the pollen to the stigma of a plant, by 
means of which a perfect seed containing an 
embryo is produced; fecundation. 

Fertilize (fev'til-iz), v. t. pret. & pp. fertilized; 

fertilizing. To make fertile; to supply 
with the nutriment of plants ; to make 
fniitful or productive; to enrich; to fecun- 
date; as, to /eiTilfee land, soil, ground, mea- 


eh, efiain; ch. So. loc/t; g, po; i,ioh; 
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i dows, iduntis, Ac. ‘ X fertilized germ.’ II. 

\ Himncer. 

' Fertilizer (fer'til-iz-Or). n. ile wlm nr that 
! which fertilizes; speeiiie.'tlly, a manure, 

I whether or,gaiiie or morganic ; as, guano is 
I a powerful /orfjZfeen 
I Ferula (fe'ru-Ia), n. [L., giant-fennel, from 
i feriu, to strike, because its stalks w ere nseii 
to puni.sh schoolboys.] l.t A roll; a fiirnle. 
2. The .sceptre of tlie emperor of tlie ea.stent 
emiiire.— 3. In Imt. a genus of umbelliferous 
plants, whose specje,s often yield a powerful 
atimuiating gum re.siii, employed in niedi- 
cine. Tlie sjiecies are nativesof the ahore.s of 
the Mediterraneaii and Persia, and are char- 
acterized hy tall-.growing jiitiiy sttiiis, iiml 
deeply divided leaves, the segments of which 
are frequently linear, E, eomiminis of our 
English gardens is called giant fennel. !•'. 
persiea, a, dwarf species, was formerly sup- 
posed to he the source of asafetida, but the 
greater portion of the asafetida of com- 
hierce is the produce of Martkex astufetidn. 
F. urieritnlis ami F, tuigitami are .said t<> 
yield .African amiiioniaciim, a gum resin like 
asafetida, but less powerful. Sagapenum, 
a similar drug, i.s supposed likewise to lie 
tlie produce of a species of this genus. 
Ferulaceous (fe-rfi-la'.slius), a. [L. ferula. 
See .Feeiipa and FEittT.E.] Pertaining to 
reeds or canes; having a stalk like a reed; 
resemliling Ferula; as, ferukteenun plants. 
Ferulart (fe'rii-l£;r), n. A ferule. 

Fists and ferulars, rods nivd scourges, Ii.'ivf !?ec‘n 
the iisu.il dainties in schools. Jlartlib. 

Ferule (fe'rul), n. [L. ferula, a twig, a cane, 
a switch, from L. .ferio, to strike.] A fiat 
piece of wood, used to punish children in 
scliool, by striking them on the palm of tlie 
hand; also, a cane used for the same pur- 
pose. 

Ferule (fe'rul), v.t pret. & pp. fended; i>pr. 
.feruling. To punish wdth a ferule. 

Ferule (fcTfil), n, A ferrule. 

‘Will you have some of this?’ said the fat boy. 
plunging into the pie up to the feniies of the knife 
and fork. Ih'c&eits. 

Fervencet (fei-'vens), «. Heat; fervency. 
Chapman. 

Fervency (fer'ven-si), n. [See Feutent.] 
The state of being fervent or warm ; iieat 
of mind; ardour; eagerness; animated zeal; 
warmth of devotion. 

When you pray, let it be with attention, v.ith.4’>'- 
•ziency, and with perseverance. IVabc. j 

Fervent (fer'vent), a. [I. fervens, fervent is, \ 
ppr. of ferveo, to boil, to ferment {comp. | 
fervid, ferment); cog;. Gr. tlierd, to make liot, 
tllernios, warm, boiling; Skr. yliarma, heat. 
Akin E. and G. vjarm;'Ir. garaiw, to warm.] 

1. Hot; boiling; glowing; as, a fervent sum- 
mer; fervent blood. 

The elements shall melt withVmvirf heat. 

a Fet. iii. to. 

2. Hot in temper; vehement. 

They .irefrj^rent to dispute. Hooker. 

3. Ardent; very tvarm; earnest; e.xcited; 
animated; glowung with religious feeling; 
zealous; eagerly active; vigorous; as, fervent 
zeal; fervent piety; fervent toil. 

Tile eflectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
avaiJeth much. Ja.s. v. i6. 

Fervently (fer'vent-li), adv. 1. In such a 
degree of heat as to bum. 

1 1 continued so fervently hot that men ro.asted eggs 
in the sand. Hakeiirill. 

2. Earnestly ; eagerly ; vehemently ; -with 
great wamith; with devotional ardour; with 
earnest zeal; ardently. 

Epapliras . . . saluteth you, labouring fervently 
tot you in prayers. CoU iv. to, 

Ferventness (ffiFyent-nes), a. Fcn’ency; 
ardour; zeaL 

Fervescent (ffir-ves'sent), a. [L. ferveseens, 
fcrvescentis, ppr. otfervesca, to become boil- 
ing hot, incept, from ferveo, to boil. ] 
Growing hot. 

Fervid (f eifrid), a. [L. fervidus, from ferveo, 
to he boiling hot] 1. Very hot; burning; 
boiling; as, fervid heat. 

The mounted sun 

Shot down direct hisytrufa! rays. Milton. 

2. Very warm in zeal; vehement; eager; 
earnest; as, fervid zeaL ‘ The fervid wishes, 
holy fires.' ParnAl. 

Fervidity (fer-vid'i-ti), n. Heat; fervency. 
Johnson, 

Fervidly (fer'vid-li), adtt Very hotly; with 
glowing warmth. 

Fervidness (ffiifrid-nes), n. Glowing heat ; 
ardour of mind; warm zeal. 

Fervor (fer'vCr). American mode of spelling 
Fervour. 


Fervour ( fri 'vdr >, u l J, .flrtvc, iicaf. l 
1. float or Wiinafh ‘Tlie.fi.TrM/o- of csi, suing 
da.v.' Wader. --'I Intcn.i.ily or fr.-lhig; ar 
dour; warm or animated zeal ami carnest- 
i ness in the duties of I’cliqi' m, jcirticiilarly in 
; prayci’. 

point at uhich the mind liaii auTikened inde^Gl 
; ton. of iinvard freedom, atid teels 
j ia it a thomnmi ‘.irt. —.imldtiwi’/ ‘iu» r 

\ ns lerifl it'ijoyoii:. yirtfiV.;' and Iioptfifiic " to tit* 
i heart of youth. ' .Dr. Citjrd, 

I Fesapo (fc-siVim), n. [A mnemonic word, j 
] In logie, tlie fourth form of tlic fourth fi.guie 
{ of the syUogism, the terms of which stand 
I ns ftdiotv: — Ko P. is M. ; Ail M. are S, ; Sonm 
I S. .are not I’. 

j Feseemiine (fes'seii-um), a. .FcrtainiM.g to 
j Feisceimium in Italy; licciitioiH. -Fin-ccu- 
I nine verses, ui'.y, licentiouH, or .“.ciuTilous 
j ver-c-iot itjitrsonal cimracier, i.‘,xis'm|iorizt*(l 
I bv perfoniieis at inen’y-im'i'Uii.e-i. to aiiiu.«t.* 
i tlic anilkdice. origiriittimi iit l’'esct;:njiiuni. 

I Feseemiine (fos'sen-nm), </. A sosig of a 
j rude or licentious character jjicviilcnt in 
! ancient Italy. 

j Fescue (fes'ku), n. [0.1l,fe.‘!tm. from O.Fi'. 
.fsstic (Fr. fit u), a .sti'aw; L.feditca, a iilioot 
or stalk of a tree, a rod. | i. .A Ktriiiv, wire, 
pin, or tlie liite, used to point out letter.^ to 
ciiildrcn when learning to ^•t3ltd. — 2. Fesctie- 
gras.s. See Festfc.i.— lit Tlie idectnim with 
which the strings of the harp or lyre ivere 
struck and the instminent was iilayed. 

■With til J- golden ./t'j'fac pl.?.ye(.i!,t ripoii 

Thy hollow luirp. Chapman. 


4. t The gnomon or .style of a dial. 

The fescue of the di.il is upon the Christ-crass of 
iiODti. Old play ir;i.-otcii' by N’are.p. 

Fescuet (fes'ku), v. t. To direct or teach with 
!i fescue; to assist in reading by a. fescue. 

Fescue-grass (fe.s'ku-gi'a.s), n, Tlie species 
of I'cstuca, a genus of gras.ses. See Fes- 
TUCA. 

Fesels (fes'elz), n, [O.E. fmehi, Fr. faseobv, 
L. phasd'us, Gr. phasBlos, a .sort of lddne.v- 
heun.J A kind of kidiiBy-beaii or Frentli 
bean. 


Diailain iiotyto^-r or poor '’etch to sow, 

Or ciirf to make Egyptian lentils thrive. 

May, Firgil, 

Fesse (fe-s), n. [O.Fr. fessc, Fr. fasec, L. 

fascia, a biind. ] 111 her. 
•a band or girdle compris- 
ing tlie centre third part 
of the escutcheon, and 
formed Tiy two horizon- 
tal lines drawn across tins 
field; it is one of the nine 
lionourahle ordinaries. 
Fesse-poiut (fes'point), w. 
The exact OBiitre of the 
escutcheon. 

Fessitxxdet (fes'i-tiid), n. [L. fessus, weary, 
fatigued.] V’'eariness. 

Fest^t n. The fist. Chaucer. 

Festal (fest'al), a. [L. festws, festive. See 
Feast.] Pertaining to a feast; joyous; gay; 
mirthful. 

You bless with choicer wine the day. 

Francis. 

Festally (fest'al-li), adv. Joyfully; mirth- 
fully. 

Feste,t«. Afeast. Chaucer. 

Fes’termine (fes'ten-nin), n. A fesoennino; 
a marriage song. Cartwright. 

Festei’ (feii'tf;!’), u.t'. [Etymology unlmoAVD. ] 

1. To suppurate; to corrupt; to grow vir- 
ulent; to discharge purulent matter. 

Wounds immedicable 

Rankle, and gangrene. MiUon, 

2. To become more and more virulent and 
fixed; to rankle; said of passions and sense 
of wrong. 

Deep in our hidden heart 

Festers the dull rcineinbrance of a change, 

But no emotion — none. Matt. Arnold. 

Fester (fes'ter), v.t. To cause to fester; to 
cherish, as any feeling that rankles or fes- 
ters. 

And festered lankliag inaiice in my breast. 

Marston. 





Fesse. 


Fester (fes'ter), «, 1. A small inflammatory 
tumour.— 2. Act of festering or rankling. 
‘The fester of the chain upon their necks.’ 
Is. Taylor. 

Festerment (fes'tSr-ment), n. The act of 

Festeylnkjt ppr- Feasting. Chaucer. 
Festinatet (fes'tin-at). a. [L. festino, festin- 
aturn, to hasten.] Hasty; hurried. 

Advise the duke where you are going to a moist 
/esiim7te praparo-tion. Shak, 

Festinately t (fes'tin-at-ll), adv. Hastily. 
Shale. 


ii, Fr. to'/i; ng, SHiff; th, (7ten; th, IMn; w, trig; wh, n-ftig; zh, azure.— See Key. 


FKHTIN^VnON 

restJjiatloat (fea4.ln-a'hiion), n. Haste. 

I'iSiimth-ja ni;>v prove precipitation 

St3‘ I, jjrff*vne. 

Festing-penny (feBt^ing'-ptin-m), ii. [Fest- 
in*} for fiihtenjng, buitliiig, «iuil 

p(f'Hny.] given to sorv'iiutB uhoii 

hire<f or retaiiiod in service. _ 

Festino (fes-truo), Ji. [A mnemonic word.] 
In imtic, tlie third term of the second fisure 
of that form of the syllogism, the first of 
iviiiuli is a universal negative proposition, 
tlie .second a particular aflirmative, and tiie, 
tJiird a partienlar negative; thus— JS*o bad 
men oiin he iiappy. Some rich men are liad 
men; I'iierefore, Some rich men are not 

Festival (fes'tiv-al), a. [t. fesHvus, from 
fetiluM. a feast. See Fe.ist.J Pertaining to 
‘or heiittiiig a feast; joyous; mirthful; as. a 
festival entertainment. 

Festival (fes'tiv-al), •«. A time of feasting; 
an anniversary d.ay of joy, civil or religious; 
a festive celebration. 

The morning trumpets /i'rfiVa.? proclaimed. MtUon. 

Festive (fes'tlv), a. [L. fesUvus, fvom festiim. 
See Feast.] Pertaining to or becoming a 
feast; .joyous; gay; mirthful. 

The glad circle round them yield their snuls 
To fishvt »irth anti wit that knows no gall. 

Thomson. 

Festively (fes'tiv-li), adv. In a festive man- 
ner. 

Festivity (fes-tiv'i-ti), n. [L. festivitm, from 
festivuK See Feast.] l. The condition of 
being festive; joyfulness; gaiety; social joy 
nr exhilaration of spirits at an entertain- 
ment.— 2. t festival. 'A great and solemn 
festioity.’ South. 

Festivous (fus'tiv-u.s), a. Pertaining to a 
feast; joyoiis. 

Festlicli.t «. [isod to feasts. Chaucer- 
Festoon (fe.s-tan'), n. [Fr. feston, It. festone, 
from L. festum, a. feast, rriniarily, a festal 
garland,] 1. A string or chain of any kind 
of material.^ suspended between two points; 
apeeiflcally, a chain or garland of flowers, 
foliage, drapery, etc., suspended so as to 
form one or more depending curves. 

The wandering ivy and vine, 

„■ This way and that, in many a wild /estoon 
: / Kan riot. Tennyson. 

2. In arch, a sculptured ornament in imita- 
tion of a garland of fruits, leaves, or flowers 
smspended between two points; aiiencarpus 
(which see). 

Festoon (fes-tdn'), v.t. To form in festoons 
:or to adorn with festoons: to connect by 
'festoons. 

Growths of jasmine twined 
TheSr humid arms tree to tree. 

Tennyson^ 

Festoony (fcs-tdu'i), a. Of or belonging to 
fesitoons; consisting of festoons. Sir J. 
mrschel 

Festuca (fesdu'ka), n. Fescue-grass, a ge- 
nus of grasses containing a great number of 
species, fomid in the temperate and colder 
regions of the world. Jline species are 
natives of Britain, and among them are 
found some of our best meadow and pasture 
grasses, as F. pratemis (the meadow fescue) 
and F. ODMia (the sheep’s fescue). 

Festueinet (fes'tfl-sin), a. 11. festuca, e. 
stalk, straw, ] Being of a straw coloui'. ‘ A 
little insect of a festuoine or pale green.’ 
Sir T„ hromic. 

Festucine (fes'tu-sm)j n. In mineral, a 
splintery fracture. Crabh, Worchester. 
Festuconst (fes'tu-kus), a. Formed of straw. 
Festuet (fes'tu), n. A straw; a fescue. Bol- 
■■ land. ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

Fett (fet), n, [Probably connected with Q.fet- 
a slwed, Icel. /at, a garment A A piece. 
Fett (fet). v.t. To fetch. 

And from the other fifty soon the prisoner yJA 
Sjioisei'* 

Fet (fet), pp. Fetched. 

On, you noblest English, 

Whose blood isy^iffrom fathers of war-proof. TT/inA, 

Fetal, Festal (fe'tal), a. [From /ehts (which 
see).]: Pertaining to a fetus. 

Fetation, Foetation (K-tiVslion), n. The 
formation of a fetus. 

Fetch (feeh), v.t. [O.Il. fetchyn, fefcJten. 

: A, Sax, feecmi, yefeoean, to fetch, to draw. 

: to. take, to seek; akin to O.Fris, faka, to 
prepare.] 1. To go and bring; to bring; to 
bear toward the person speaking. ' 

Go to tile flock, and/etch me from thence two kids 
: of the floats. : Gen. xxvii, 9. 

2, To derive; to draw, as from a source. 

- And their precepts from the Cynic tub. 

MUion* 

. Fate, far, fat, fftll; me, met, hfir; pine, 


8. To bring hack; to recall; to bring to any 
position or state. 

In 'iinelis we see their great and sudden effect in 
fetching mcii again when they swoon. Bacon. 

i. To bring to accomplisbment; to make; to 
perform, with certain objects; tis, to f etch a 
turn; to fetch a leap or bound; to fetch a 
blow or stroke; to fetch a sigh or groan. 

Pitch a compass beliind them. 2 Sam. v. 23. 

6. To reach; to attain or come to; to arrive 
at. 'We /ete/tf the Syren’s isle.’ Chapman. 
6. To bring; to obtain as it.s price; as, wheat 
fetches only fifty sliillin.gs the quarter; a 
commodity is worth what it will fetch.— -To 
fetch away (naut.), to get loo.se from its 
lashings.—Fo/efc/t out, to bring or draw out; 
to cause to appear . — To fetch to, to restore; 
to revive, as from a swoon,— ?’o fetch up, 
(a) to bring up; to cause to come up or 
forth. (6) To stop suddenly in any emmse. 
(c) To come up with; to overtake. 

The hare laid Iiimself down and took a nap; for, 
says lie, I can fetch up the tortoise when I please. 

Sz'yJi. V Estrange. 

—To fetch a, pump, to pour water into it to 
make it draw water . — To fetch headway or 
sternway (naut.), to move ahead or astern: 
said of a ship. 

Fetch (fecli), v.i. l. To move or turn; as, to 
fetch about— 2. Naut. to reach or attain. 

We shall to windward of the lighthouse this 
tack. FalcQ7ter. 

—To fetch and carry, to perform menial 
services; to become a seiwlle drudge. 

Fetch (fech), n. [Probably from the verb. 
In the second sense, however, it may Ije 
identical with Faeft, a Scandinavian goblin, 
especially as the fetch-candle of England is 
paralleled by the Vaette-lys or will-o’-the- 
wisp of Norway.] 1. A stratagem, by which 
a thing is indirectly brought to pass, or 


as being the representative or habitation of 
a deity.' 'J'ho fetich may be an animal, as a 
cock, a serpent, a panther; or if inanimate, 
it may perhajis be a river, a tooth, or a 
shell; or it may be the representation of an 
animate or inanimate object, Fetichism 
prevails in Guinea and other parts of the 
west coast of Africa. It is msual for eaeli 
tribe to liave a fetich in common; but in 
addition every individual may have one of 
his own, to which he offers up prayers, and 
which, if these are not heard, he punishes, 
throws away, or breaks.— 2. Any object of 
e.xolusive devotion; as, gold has become his 
fetich. 

Fetichism, Feticism(fc'tish-izni,fe'ti-sixm), 
n. 1. The practice of worshipping any mate- 
rial object, living or dead, which the fancy 
may happen to select, as a tree, a stone, a 
post, an animal, &c., practised by some 
African tribes. See Fetich. IIence~-2. Ex- 
cessive devotion to one object or idea; abject 
superstition. 

Fetichistic (fe-tisli-i,st'ik-), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to, or characterized by fetichism; ab- 
jectly superstitious. 

Our resuscitated spirit w,as not a pagan pifliosopher 
nor a phiiosopliizinfl paflan poet, biit a man of the 
i5tli century, jnlieriting' its strang;e web of belief and 
unbelief, of Epicurean levity and Feticktstic dre.ad. 

George Eliot. 

Feticide, Pesticide (AVti-sid), n. [L. fetus, 
foetus, a fetus, and cmdo, to kill.] In medi- 
cal jurisprudence, the destruction of the 
fetus in the womb, or the act by which 
criminal abortion is produced. 

Feticism, n. See Fetichism. 

Fetid (fe'tid), a. [L. fuetklus, from faiteo, to 
have an ill smell, to stink. ] Having an offen- 
sive smell; having a strong or rancid scent. 
Most putrefactions smell either fetid or mouldy. 

Bacon. 


by Which one thing /eeros intended and Fetidness (fe'tid-nes), n._ ’The quality of 


another is done; a trick; an artifice; as, a 
fetch of wit. 

Straight cast about to overreach 

Til’ unwary conqueror with a fetch, fftidibras. 


smelling offensively; a fetid quality. 
Fetiferdus (fe-tif'er-us), a. [L. fetifer — 
fetus, aud/ero, to bear.] Producing young, 
as animals. 


2. The appai'itioii of a living person; a Fetise.t «. [See Feat.] AYell made; neat, 
■wi’aith. Chaucer. 

The very /fCc* and ghost of Mrs. Gamp, bonnet FetiSely.t O-dv. Featly; neatly; propei’Ij'. 
nnd all, might be seen hanging up, any hour in the Chaucer 

day itt at least a dozen of the second-hand dothing (fg'tish), 71. Same as FetM. 

. . . . t ' pA+.lnelr fffit'lokl. Ti. rffonimnnU' TieTievod to. 


Fetch, 1 71. A vetch. Chauce7'. 
Fetch-candle (fech'kan-dl), n. A light seen 
at night, and believed by the superstitious 
to portend a person’s death. 

Fetcher (fech'er), 7i. One who fetches or 
brings. 

Fete,t'n. Afeat; an exploit; a work. Cfmicer. 
Fdte (fat), 71. [Fr.] A feast; a holiday; a 
festival-day.— .Kfe de JDieu, a feast of the 
Eoman Catholic Church in honour of the 
real presence In the Eucharist, kept on the 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 

Fdte (fat), v.t. pret. & pp. fStod; ppr. fetMg. 
[See the noun.] To entertain with a feast; 
to honour with a festive entertainment; as, 
he vf as feted everywhere. 

Fete-champ §tre (frit-slifin-patr), «. [Fr.] A 
festival or entertainment in the open air; a 
rural entertainment. 

Fetich (fe'tish), 71, [Fr. fetiche, Ty. feitifo. 
sorcery, witchcraft, from L. factitius, arti- 
ficial, from/acio, to make; ov fatidiaus, pro- 
phetic— /afum, fate, and dfeo, to tell] l.Any 






Fetiches of Dahomey. 

obj ectjanimate or inanimate, natural or arti- 
ficial, regarded with a feeling of awe, as 
having mysterious powersresiding in it or 


Fetlock (fet'lok), 71. [Commonly believed to 
be compounded of foot or feet mid lock; but 
Wedgw-ood refer,?, as pointing in another 
direction, to D. vCtlok, vitslok, the pastern of 
a horse; L.G.fm, fine thread, fibre.?; Swiss 
fisal,gefisel, nnva.\el\ed threads hanging from 
a garment, also the fetlock, or long hah* 
growing on tlie pastern.] 1. A tuft o'f hair 
growing behind the pastern joint of horses. 
And smootlied liis fetlocks and his mane, 

And slacked his girth and stripped liis rein. Byven. 

@ 2, The joint on which 
the hair grows.— K. An 
instrument fixed on the 
leg of a horse when put 
to pasture for the pur- 
pose of preventing him 
from running oif. ’The 
fetlock is made consi- 
derable use of in herald- 
ry; thus, some branches 


(Bad™ M EdwaS lockhart have for arms 
IV.). a man 3 heart wxtlun a 

fetlock, in allusion to the 
circumstance that one of the heads of it 
accompanied Sir dames Douglas when he 
set out with , Bruce s heart for Jerusalem; 
tint! a falcon w’ithin a fetlock was a badge of 
Edward IV., for the duchy of York. 
Fetlocked (fot'lokt), a. 1. Having a fetlock. 
2. Tied liy the fetlock. 

Fetlock-joint (fet'lok-joint), «. The joint 
of a horse’s leg next to tlie hoof. 

Fetlow (fet'lo), n. A whitlow or felon in 
cattle. 

Fetor (fe'ter), 7 \. [L. fwft r, a bad smedi, 
stench.] Any strong offemsive smell; stench. 
Fette,tOT). Fetched: brought. Chaucer. 
Fetter (fel'er), 71. [A. Sa-x. .feter, fetor, a 
fetter, 0.G-, fezzera, (1. fesscl,lce\. fiiitur. pi. 
Probably connected with E. /oot ] 1. A chain 
for the feet; a chain by which a per-sou or 
animal is confined by tlie foot, so that he is ; 
either made entirely fast to an object; or 
prevented from free motion as by having, 
one foot attached to the other. 

The Philistines . . . bound him {S.iin.'ian) with fet- 
ters of brass. Judg. xvi. ai. : 

2. Anything that confines or restrains fnmi 
motion; a restraint. 

Passions too fierce to be ia fetters bound. Brydm. 


note, not, move; tfibe,; tub, Infil; oil, pound; li, Be. abiaio; y, Sc. fey. 


Fetter l- To fetters ou; to 

shackle or confine with a chain. 

My heels iae/etter’d, but my fist is free, Milton, ■ 

2. To bind; to enchain; to confine; to restrain. 
‘To/cttei)' them in verse.’ Dry den. 

Petter .strong madness in a silken thread. Shak. 

Fettered (fet'erd), and a. In tool, a term 
appiied to the feet of animals when they 
are stretched backwards and appear unfit 
for the purpose of walking (as in the seals), 
or when they are concealed within the in- 
teguments of the abdomen. 

Fetterless (fet'er-les), a. Free from fetters 
or restraint. 

Fetterlock (fet'er-lok), n. Same as Fetlock, 3. 
Fettle (fetT), V. t. [Wedgwood cimipares Icel. 
flfki, to toucli li.glitly witli the fingers, L. ft. 
Jiseln, to pass tlie fingers gently ovevyfmelii, 
to be occupied in cleaning.] To repair; to 
put in right order ; to put the finishing 
touches to. [Provincial.] 

(The world) needs/c/tliug-, and who's to j^et/le it? 

Mr.v. Gasl'c/i. 

Fettle (fet'I), v. i. To make preparations; to 
put things to rights; to do trilling business. 
Fettle (fet'I), n. The state of being prepared, 
or in iiigli condition or order; as, he is in 
splendid /filtZc to-day. [Provincial.] 
Fettstein (fet'stin), n. [ft., fat-stone.] A 
name sometimes given to elajolite (wiiich 

FetttOUS t (fet'u-us), ft. Neat; feat. Herrick. 
Fetus, Foetus (fe'tus), ?i. [L. , from tlie root/c, 
implying fruitfulness, productiveness, in- 
crease. See Feound.] The young of viviparous 
animals in the womb, and of oviparous ani- 
mals in the egg, after it is perfectly formed; 
before which time it is called Fmhryo. 
Fetwa, Fetwah (fet'wa), Ji. [Ar.] In Turk. 
laiD, the written decision of a Turkish mufti 
on some legal point. 

Thera is besides a collection of all the fetwas or 
decisions pronounced by the different muftis. 

Bronghani, 

F6u (fu), n. [L.L. feudum. Same origin as 
fee (which see). ] In law, (a) a free and gra- 
tuitous, right to lands made to one for ser- 
vice to be performed by him according to the 
proper tenure thereof; specifically, in Scuts 
Zfttc, aright to the use and enjoyment of lands, 
houses, or other heritable subjects in perpe- 
tuity in consideration of agricultural services 
or an annual payment in grain or money, 
called/(3'ft-dM%, and certain other contingent 
burdens. This was anciently deemed an ig- 
noble tenure, as distinguished from loard- 
holding, where the service rendered was 
purely military, and to blench, where it was 
merely nominal, (h) The land or piece of 
ground so lield; a fief. 

Feu (fu), v.t. In Scots law, to give or take 
in feu. 

Feuar (fu'er), n. In Scots law, one who 
holds a feu. 

Feu-coutract (fu'kou-trakt), n. In Scots 
law, a contract which regulates the giving 
out of land in feu between the superior and 
vassal or feuar. 

Feud, (fud), n. [In sense this word corre- 
sponds to A, Sax. fmhth, fcegth, from fdh, 
fdg, hostile (whence foe)-, comp. D. v'eede, 
ft. fehde, Dan. fejde, Icel, foed, .Sw. fejd, 
feud; but its form seems to have been modi- 
fied through confusion with L.L. feudum. 
See E'.eb.] 1. A contention or quarrel; en- 
mity; Inveterate hatred ; hostility; often, 
hostility between families or parties in a 
state ; the discord and animosities which 
prevail among the citizens of a state or city. 
'Wherein my sword had not impressure 
Muade of oiu' r.ank/cMd.’ Shak. 

Yet ofttimes in his maddest mirthful mood 
Strange pangs would flash along Childe H.arold’s 
brow, 

As if the memory of some deadly feuti 
Or disappointed passion lurk'd below. Byron. 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring ill redress to .all mankind. Tennyson. 

2. In a narrower sense, a war waged by one 
family or small tribe on another to avenge 
the death of or injury done to one of its 
member.s ; a combination of the kindred of 
a murdered or injured person to avenge his 
death or injuries upon the offender and all 
his race. 

Feud (fud), 9b [SeePEU, Feb,] InZazc, same 
as Fee (which see). 

Feudal (fud'al), a. [L.L. feudalis, from 
feudum. See Feu, Fee.] 1. Pertaining to 
feuds, fiefs, or fees; as, feudal rights or ser- 
vices tenures. ~2. Consisting of or 

founded upon feuds, fiefs, orfees; embracing 
tenures by military services; as, the feudal 
system.~Feudal system, a form of govern- 


ment anciently subsisting in Europe, and 
wliicli fornns tlie basis of many of our mod- 
ern forms and customs. According to thi.s 
system, persons holding in feud or fee were 
hound by an oath of fealty to serve tlie 
owner of tlie fee-simple at home or abroad 
in all wars and military expeditions when 
required. 

Feudal (fud'al), n. A fief. 

Feudalism (fud'al-izm), n. The feud.al sys- 
tem and its belongings; the system of hold- 
ing hands by militai-y services. 

Shakespeare's noble fetid/tlism, as beautiful as it 
once looked and was, has to end in a French Revolu- 
tion. Carfy/o. 

Feudalist (ffid'al-ist), n. 1. A supporter of 
tlie feudal system.— 2. One versed in feudal 
law; a feudist. 

Feudality (fud-al'i-ti), 7i. The state or qua- 
lity of being feudal; feudal form or consti- 
tution. 

It h.ad doubtless a powerful tendency to cherish the 
iunuence o{ feudality and clanship. Hallam. 

Feudalization (fud',al-iz-a"slion), 9i. The act 
of reducing to feudal tenure, or conforming 
to feudali.sin. 

Feudalize (fud'id-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. feud- 
alized; ppr. feudalizing. To reduce to a 
feudal tenure; to conform to feudalism. 
Feudally (fud'al-li),ftfZu. In afeudal manner. 
Hallam. 

Feudary (fud'a-ri), ft. Held by or pertaining 
to feudal tenure. 

Feudary (fud'a-ri), n. l. A tenant who liolds 
his laiuts by feudal service; a feudatory.— 
2. An ancient oltlcer of the court of wards. 
Written also Feodarg (which see). 
Feudatary (fud'a-ta-ri), a. and m. Same as 
Feudatory (which see). 

Feudatory (fud'a-to-ri), a. Holding from 
another on some conditional tenure. 
Feudatory (fud'a-to-ri), n. A tenant or vassal 
holding his lands of a superior on condition 
of military service; the tenant of a feud or 
fief. 

Feudbote t (fud'bot), n. [Feud and ob.s 
bote.] A recompense for engaging in a feiul 
or quarrel. 

Feu de joie (f6d-zhwa). [Pr., fire of joy.] A 
bonfire, or a firing of guns in token of joy. 
Feudist (fud'ist), «. A writer on feuds; one 
versed in feudal law. 

Feu - duty ( f u ' du - ti ), ?i. In Scots laiv, the 
annual duty or rent paid by a feuar to his .su- 
perior according to the tenure of his right. 
Feulllage (fe-yiizli), «. [IT., foliage.] A 
bunch or row of leaves. 

Feuillaus, Feuillauts (ffe-yafiz), n. pi. A re- 
ligious oriler, an offshoot of the Bernardines, 
founded by Jean de la Barriere in 1577 : so 
called from the convent of Feuillant in Lan- 
guedoc, where they were first established. 
Written also Pcuillians. 

Feuillea (fS-il'e-a), n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Cucurbitacem. The species are 
natives of the tropical regions of America, 
and are frutescent, climbing lierhs. Tlie 
seeds are oily and of a bitter taste; they are 
anthelmintic andcathartic. F.trilohataawd 
F. cordifolia are said to be poweful antidotes 
against vegetable poisons, and the foiTner is 
also used in South America to prevent the 
fatal effects of serpent hitesi Tlie seeds of 
one PeruviiUii species contain so much oil 
that they are used for making candles. 
Feuilleniort (fwel'mor), n. (Pr. , dead leaf. ] 
A colour like that of a faded leaf. 
Feuilleton (f w&l-toii), m. [Pr.,from/eMilZ«, a 
leaf; lit. asmall leaf.] That part of a French 
newspaper devoted to light literatiu-e or 
criticism, and generally marked off from 
the rest of the page by a line. The feuilleton 
very commonly contains a tale. 

Feuillians, n. pi. See Feuillans. 

Feuter t (f u'ter), v. t. [0. Pr, feutrer, to stuff 
with felt or cow's hair, to pad, to equip, 
from feutre, felt, something stuffed, as a 
pad or cushion, support for the lance. See 
Felt. ] To make ready by placing in the 
rest, as a spear. 

His spear he feutred, and at him it bore. Sfenser. 

Feuterert (fu'ter-6r), n. [0. Pr. vautriei', 
vaultrie.r, ivm\\ vantre, viauUre, a. kind of 
hound; It. veltro, L.L. veltrus, L. vertragus, 
a greyhound.] A dog-keeper. 

Fever (fe'vfir), n. [A. Sax. /efer, from L. 
f Chris, a fever; or from 0. Fr./erre, Mod. 
'Sv.fliwe; same origin.] 1. A diseased state 
of the system, characterized by an acceler- 
ated pulse, with Increase oi heat, deranged 
functions, diminished strength, and often 
with excessive thirst. Fevers ai'e often or 
generally precededby chills orrigours, called 


the cold stage of the disease. They are of 
various kinds; but the principal division of 
fevers is into (ft) continued fever, whicli in- 
cludes simple fever or febrioula, typhus 
fever, typhoid, enteric or gastric fever, re- 
lapsing or famine fever; (&) infm-mittent 
fever or ague; (c) remittent fever, com- 
prising siiiiple remittent fever and yellow 
fever; (rf) ei'upitive fever, including .small- 
pox, cow-pox, chicken-pox, measles, scarlet 
fever, erysipelas, plague, and dengue fever, 
2, Heat; agitation; e.xoiteuient by anything 
tliat strongly affects the passions ; as, this 
new.s has given me a..fever; this quai'i’elhas 
set my blood in a fever. 

Duncan is in bis grave; 

After ]ife'.s iitfiilfez’er lie sleeps well. ShaB. 

Fever (fe'vSr), v.t. 'To put in a fever. 

‘ Hencefortli the white hand of a lady 
fever thee.’ Shak. 

Fever (f S' ver), r.i. To be seized with fever. 
Fever-bush (f e' vSr-bu sh), n. In tli e U n ited 
State.?, the popular iiamo of the Laurm 
Benzoin, an aromatic sliruli with a flavour 
resembling benzoin. 

Feveret t (fe'ver-et), n. A slight fever. 
Feverfew (fe'vSr-ffi), n. [A. Sax. feferfuge, 
from L. febrifugia, from fehris, fever, and 
fugo, to drive away.] Tiie common name 
of' Fyrethrum Parthenium, a European 
plant which is common in gardens, and 
which has escaped into hedge-hiiuk.s and 
waste places. It has tonic and bitter qua- 
lities, and was supposed to be a valuable 
febvifiigej lienee the name. 

Feverish (fe'v<)r-ish), a. 1. Having fev-er; 
affected with fever, especially with a .slight 
degree of fever; as, the patient is, feverish. 

2. Indicating or pertaining to fever; as, 
feverish symptoms. — ,3. Uncertain; incon- 
stant; fickle; now hot, now cold. 

We toss and turn about ontftverish will, Drydea. 

4. Hot; sultry' ; burning. ‘The. feverish 
north.’ Dryden. 

Feverishly (fe'v(5r-isli-li), adv. In a feverish 
manner. 

Feverishness (fe'ver-i,sh-nes), n. The state 
of being feverish; a slight febrile affection; 
hence, anxious, heated e.xcitement. ‘The 
feverishness of his apprehensions.’ Sir B-’, 
Scott. 

Feverly (fe'vfir-li), a. Like a fever. [Eare.] 
Feverous (fS'ver-us), a. l. Affected with . 
fever or ague.— 2. Havingthe nature of fever. 

‘ All /eremis kinds.’ Milton.— 2. Having a 
tendency to produce fever. ‘ k feverous dis- 
position of the year.’ Bacon. [Eare,] 
Feverously ( fe' v5r-us-li), adv. In a feverous 
manner; feverishly. [Eare.] 

Fever-root (fe'vfir-rot), n. l. A plant of the 
genus 'i’riosteum(T.p£!i/oZ 2 'fttMni);feverwort! 
used as a catliartie and sometimes as an eme- ' ) 
tie.— 2. A name given toPferospom Andromc- 
dea, a simple, purplish-brown North Ame- 
rican herb of tlie heath tribe, with scat- 
tered lanceolate scales in place of leaves 
and a long-hracted raceme of nodding white 
flowers. 

Fever-sore (fE'vSr-sor),n. Thepopularname 
of a carious ulcer or necrosis. 

Fever-weed (fe'ver-wsd), n. A plant of the 
genus Eryngium. 

Feverwort (fs'ver-wdrt), ji. See Pever- 
KOOT. 

Feveryt (fS'ver-i), a. Affected with fever; 
feverish. ‘ All thy body /ercj'j/.’ B. Jomon. 
Few (fu), ft, [0. E. faioe, Sc. feoiu, A. Sax. 
fediva, fedwe, also fed, Dan. /«», ftoth./aws, . 
pi. favai, little, few; of cognate origin with 
L. paiictis, few, ptutZus, little, ftr. pauros.] 
Notmany; small in number: used frequently', 
by ellipsis of a noun, for not many persons or 
things. A few is common, and generally' 
means more than few alone; a few being 
equivalent to some, few to next to none. 

There's/i’w or none do know me. S/tal’, 
What thoiigli my wing’ed hours of bliss have been) 
Like angels’ visitSK/^Tt/ and far between. CampbdL 

— In/e'w,t in a few words; shortly; briefly^ 

Thus Jupiter unfolds the charge. Dryden. 

Fewelt(fu'el), TO. andut. See Feel. 
Fewmet (fu'met). See Pumbt. 

Fewness (fu'nes), n. l. The state of being 
few; smallness; paucity. ‘ The /mimes, s of 
good grammarians.’ Sir T. Elyot . — 2.t Bre- 
vity; -con eiseuess. ‘Fewness and truth ’tis 
thus.’ Shak. 

Fewterer (ffl'tfir-Sr), to. Same as Feuterer. 
Fey t (fa), v.t. [Comp. D. veegen, Q.fegen, 
to sweep.] To cleanse a ditch from mud. 
Fey (f?), ft. [A. Sax, /«jf/e, Icel. /ejpr, near 
todeath.] l.tDying; dead.— 2. On the verge 
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zh, azure.— See Key, 
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FIOARIA 



Turk- 


It ii siuMen or violesit death; act ins »nac- 


‘ Pid ■ • ' tlie craupr’s 

■ in- whiei! yord tiie coniiiioii people exprcbb thos.e 
virtear bnjril^ ivhicis they tiiink a presage of death- 
. SirIV.MoU. 

Pev t n. Faith. Chancer. 

Fsyhoni. (fy^duui), The state of being fty. 

^'^rrarijinss, perlians, of the disrepute into which ha 
hid lalfen, . . iie'sunk into a gloomy recklessness 
of di.'>r.irtpr. Tiie simple people about said he was 
• under a fevclmn.' ... At all events, this unhappy 
person liad'a dismal ending. IV. Chambers. 

Feyre t «. A fair or market. Chaucer. 

Fez (fez), n. [From Fez, the principal town 
in Morocco, where 
suoii cap.s are large- 
ly manufiictiired. ] 

A rod cap nr head- 
dress of line cloth, 
fitting closely to the 
head, trith a tassel 
of blue silk or w'ool 
at the crown, much 
w'orii in Turkey, on 
the shores of the 
levant, in Egypt, 

and North Africa .generally. The core or 
central part of a turban consists of a fez. 
Kacre (fe-a-kr), n. [Fr., from the Hotel 
•St. jFiaiVc, where Sauvage, the inventor of 
: these carriages, establislied in 1640 an ottice 
for the hire of them.] A small four-wheeled 
carriage; a hackney-coach. 

Rancet (fi'ans), v. t. To betroth. See Af- 
fiance, 

Fiance, Fiancee (fe-iin-sa),?!. masc. mi&fem. 
[Fr. See Affiance.] An affianced or be- 
trothed person. 

Plants (fi'ants), n. pi. The dung of the fox 
or badger. 

Fiar (fe'ilr), n. [See FEE.] In Scots laiv, one 
to whom any property belongs in fee, that 
is, who has the property in reversion as coii- 
trasted with life-rent; the person in whom 
the property of an estate is vested, burdened 
w’ith the right of life-rent.— F mo's’ prices or 
/iare, the prices of grain for the current year 
in the different counties, fixed by the sheriffs 
respectively in the month of February or 
March with the assistance of juries. In 
fixing these prices, a jury must be called 
and evidence laid before them of the prices 
of the diiferent grains raised in the county, 
and the prices fixed by the opinion of the 
jury and sanctioned by the judge, are termed 
the fmrs of that year in which they are 
struck, and regulate the prices of all grain 
stipulated to he sold at the fiars’ prices. 
Parish miuister,s’ stipends, in so far as they 
coiisi.st of grain and crown dues, are also 
paid by the fiars’ prices of the county for 
each year. 

Fiasco (fe-as'ko), n. [It. fiasco, a fiask or 
bottle. In Italy when a singer fails to please, 
the audience shout ‘Olii, ohl, yjasco,’ perhaps 
in allusion to the bursting of a bottle.] A 
failure in a musical performance; an igno- 
minious and notorious failure generally. 

Fiat (fi'at), n. [L. , let it be done, 3d pers. 
sing. snbj. oi flo, to be done.] 1. A. com- 
mand to do something; a deci.sive or effec- 
tive command. ~2. In law, a short order or 
warrant of some judge for making out and 
allowing certain processes, given by his 
writing and subscribing the words fiat ut 
: pefitJtr, let it be done as is asked. 

Haunce,t •». Affiance; trust. Chaucer. 
Flaunt, t n.: A flat ; , a commission or war- 
, rant. , ' 

Nought suffered he the Ape to give or graunt, 

But through his hand must passe the./?<nt«^. 

Spenser. 

HI) (fib), u. [Probably an abbreviation and 
: corruption from/fl5&fe,I,,/a6Mia. SeeFABLE.] 
A lie or falsehood : a word used as a softer 
expression than lie. 

Ask me no questions, and I’ll tell you nojlfe. 

/icr v . , „ Goldsmith. 

Hb (fib), ur, pret, & pp. fibbed; ppr. fibiim . ,, 
To lie; to speak falsely. ^ | 

; , If you have any mark, whereby one may know 
when yquyf*. and when you speak truth, you had 
be.stteUitme. Arbuthnot. 

, Hb (fib), v.t. pret. & pp. jibbed; ppr. fibbing. 

io heat or strike, especially by delivering a 
: .^dpeession of short rapid blows^ [Slang, j 
Hb mb), ui To deliver a succession of short 
rapid blows. This, in pupifem, is generally 
. eftected by seizing a man by the head and 
_pomineUing him in the ribs. [Slang. ] 

Hbber (flb'er), a. One who tells lies or libs. 


Fiber (fi'ber), n. [L. , a beaver. ] A genus of 
rodent maiiinials belonging to tlie family of 
the heavers (Castorina dr (Jastoridai), popu- 
larly known as musk-rat or musquash, the 
only known species of wliich is the North 
American musk-rat, or I'Hher zibethicus. 
Fiber {fi'ber), ?i. American spelling oi Fibre. 
Fibre (fi'ijer), n. [Fr.fibre, L. fibra, allied to 
filam, a thread.] 1. A thread or filament; 
one of the fine slender tlireadlike or hair- 
like bodies of which the tis.siies of animals 
and plants are partly constituted; the small 
slender root of a plant. 

Old yew which gruspe.st at tlie .'-tones 
Tli.it name the under-lyiiiff dc.id. 

Thy Jibres net the dreainle.ss he.id. 

Thy roots are wrapt iilioiit the hones, Taifiysori. 

2. pl.\ Sinew; strength. ‘ Yet had no fibres 
in him, nor no force.’ 'Chapmuxn. — The 
ultimate coinponeiits of animal fibres, jhe 
fihrillfc, are elongated cells. The combina- 
tion of these gives rise to muscle, nerve, 
&c. Ill some tissues, as cartilage, the sub- 
stance between the cells becomes broken 
up into fibres parallel to each other, this 
structure hein.g independent of the cells. — 
Vegetable fibre, one of the most elementary 
forms of 'vegetable tissue, consists of ex- 
cessively delicate threads twisted spirally 
in tlie interior of a cell or tube. In Its naked 
state, uiicomhinod with niomhrane, It is 
supposed to be very rare. See Iiqnise.— 
Woody fibre, a tissue consisting of tubes, or 
according to some authorities elongated 
cells, of a spindle-like siiape, having tiieir 
walls tliickened so as to give great firmness. 
'This form of tissue does not exist in cellular 
plants. The woody fibre may he separated 
from the cellular parts of plants by macer- 
ation. In this way flax and Iierap are pro- 
cured, as well as the bast used for mats. 
Fibred (fi'berd), a. Having fibres. 

Fibreless (fi'biir-les), a. Having no fll:)re.s. 
Fibril (fi'bril), n. IVr.fibriUe, a small fibre.] 
A small fibre; the branch of a fibre; a very 
slender thread. 

FibriUa(fi-bril'la),)i. pi. Fibrills(fi-brilTe). 
[E.L., dim. of L. fibra, a fibre. | One of the 
elements or components of fibre ; specifically, 
in hot. one of the hairs produced from the 
eitiderniis wliich covers the young roots of 
plants. They are an iucrea.sed development 
of the absorbing surface of tlie roots. 
Fibrillated (fi-bril'ilt-ed), a. Furnislied 
with fibrils or fibriUaj; fringed. 

Fibrillation (fi-bril-jYshon), n. The state 
of being reduced to fibrils or fibrillre. 
Fibrillose (fi-hril'6s), a. In hot covered 
with or composed of little strings or fibres, 
as the head of a mushroom. 

Hbrillous (fi-brirus), a. Pertaining to 
fibres. ‘ XJneasy sensations, pains, yi&riMows 
spasms.’ Kinneir. 

Fibrin, Fibrine (fi'brin), n. [See Fibre.] 

A peculiar organic compound substance 
found in animals and vegetables. It is a 
soft solid, of a greasy appearance, which 
softens in air, becoming viscid, brown, and 
semi-transparent, but is insolulrte in water. 
.Fibrin is procured in its most characteristic 
state from fresh blood by whipping it with 
a bundle of twigs. It also exists in chyle, 
and forms the chief part of muscular flesh, 
and it may be regiu'cled as the most abun- 
dant constituent of the soft solids of ani- 
mals. Fibrin is composed of carbon, nitro- 
gen, h,vdrogen, and oxygen, and is closely 
allied to albumen and caseino. Its exact 
composition is unknown; it very readily un- 
dergoes decomposition; it is a most import- 
ant element of nutrition. 

Fibrination (fi-brin-a'shon), n. Inmed. the 
acquisition of an excess of fihrino, as in 
inflaiiimatory diseases; as, the flbnnation of 
the blood. 

Fibrine (fi'brin), a. Belonging to the fibres 
of plants. 

Fibrinous (fi'brin-us), a. Having or pai’- 
taking of the nature of fibrin. 

Fibrocartilage (fi'br6-kiii’"ti-laj), n. Mem- 
hranifoim cartilage; the substance inter- 
mediate between proper cartilage and liga- 
ment which constitutes the base of the ear, 
the rings of the trachea, the epiglottis, &c. 
Hbrocartila^ous (fi' hro - kar-til - aj "iu - 
, us), a. I’ertaining to or composed of flhro- 
cartilage. 

Fibrocellular (fi'bro-serifi-Hr), a. A term 
applied to tissue partaking of the characters 
of fibrous and cellular tissues. 

Fibroin, Fibroine (fi'bro-iu), n. [L. fibra, a 
thread.] The principal chemical constituent 
of silk, cobwebs, and: the horny skeletons of 
sponges. In the pure state it is white, in- 


soluble in water, ether, acetic acid, &o., but 
dissolves in an aininoiiiacal copper solution. 
Fibrolite (fi'brol-it), n. [From L. fibra, a 
tiiread, a fibre, and Gr. litlws, a stone.] A 
mineral of a white or gray colour, com- 
posed of silica and alumina. 

Fibromucous (fi'bro-mu-kus), a. Possess- 
ing the nature of fibrous and of mucous 
membranes: applied to fibrous nienibranes, 
w'hieh are intimately united with other 
membranes of a mucous nature, as the pitui- 
tary membrane, the membrane of the ure- 
thra, Ac. Dunglison. 

Fibroplastic (fi-bro-plast'ik), a, [Fr. glbro- 
plastique, from L. fibra, fibre, and Cr. pLassO, 
to form.] A term applied to a morbid for- 
mation, constituted of the elements of 
cellular tisisue transformed, in part, into 
fibre. Dunglison. 

Fibroserous (fT'brd-se-rns), a. Possessing 
the nature of fibrous and serous memlu'anes; 
specifically applied to mem):)ranes composed 
of a fibrous and a serous sheet intimately 
united. 

Fibrous (fi'brus), a. Containing or consist- 
ing of fibres ; as, the fibrous .coat of the 
cocoa-nut; the fibrous root of the onion.— 
Fibrous fracture, in mineral, a fracture 
wliich presents fine tlireads or slender lines, 
eitlier straight or curved, parallel, diverg- 
ing, or stellated, like the rays of a star.— 
Fibrous tissue, in anat the membrane that 
covers the bones and cartilages; the mem- 
brane that is spread over or that forms a 
part of certain nniscles, constituting tlie 
muscular aponeuroses or fascia;; the mem- 
brane tliat forms the sheaths in which ten- 
dons are included; tlie outer inemlirane that 
envelops the brain and spinal cord; the firm 
membrane in whicli tlie more delicate 
muscles and the humours of the eye are 
contained; the outer membrane forming the 
bag that contains the heart (the pericar- 
dium); the membranes by which the bones 
in general are tied togetlier, and the joints 
in particular are r=ecnred, called ligaments; 
and the firm cord.s in whicli many muscle, s 
terminate, and which form their movable 
extremities, termed tendons. The .‘^aine 
term is also applicable to other 
parts of the body whicli pve.senti 
a manifest flbroii.s structure, 
such as membranes in general, 
muscles, nerves, and bones.— 
Fibnnis cellular tissue, ixi lmt. a 
kind of eellnlar tissue, compo.sed 
either of membrane and fibre 
combined, or of fibre alone. — 
Fibrous root, a root composed 
of fibres or filaments, Iiranched 
or simplo. — c,oal, or 

Mother-of-cMil, a variety of coal 
which occurs in the eoal-flelds 
of Great Britain. It is ilistin- 
guished by its fliirmis structure 
and silky lustre. It i.s in fact a 
less completely mineralized portion of the 
original vogetaiile matter. 

Fibfousuess (fri)ras-ne.s), n. The state or 
quality of being fibrous. 

Fibrovaseular (fi'hro-vas'ku-ler), «. in 
hot. consisting of woody tissue and spiral or 
other vessels. 

Kbster (flb'stffi'), n. One who tells filis: a 
fibber. ‘Y’’onsillylittle/i?i- 
stcr.' Thackeray. [Kai'e.] 
Fibfila (ll'liu-la), n. xd. 
Hbulai (fi'bfi-!e). ■ [L., ay 
clasp, a bnekie.] 1. In 
anat. the outer and Ie.s.<ier , 
bone of the leg, much 
smaller than the tibia, so 
named on account of its 
connecting and giving 
firmness to the other 
liart.s. 'ITie figure shows 
the skeleton of knee and 
lower part of leg : — a, 
fibula; &, tibia; c, 'part of 
femur or thigh-bone; d, 
patella or knee-cap. —2. A 
clasp or buckle. ‘Mere ' 
fibula; without robe to 
"clasp. ' H'oiYf.sicorffi.. — 8. 

In surgery, a needle for 
sewing up woiimis. 

Fibul^ (fl'bii-ler), a. Of or pertaining to the 
fibula; AS, ftbular artery; filmlar nerve, Ac. 
Ficaria (fl-’ka'ri-a), n. Pileivort, a genus of 
plants, nat. order Kanmiculaoea;.' It in- 
cludes Ficaria ranuncuMdes, a yellow- 
flmvered plant, which grows plentifullj' in 
woods in Britain in early spring. It is the . 
little celandine of the poets. 



Fibrous Root. 



Fibula. 
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me, met, her; 
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FICELLIER 


Ficellier (fi-sfil-ya), n. [i'r., from fwdle, 
pack-thread. ] A reel on wliicli pack-thread 
is wound. 

Fiched (llcht), a. In her. sharpened to a 
point; fltched. See I'lTCiiE. 

Ficlltellte (lisli'tel-it), w. a mineral resin, 
white and crystallizable, found in the Fioh- 
tel' 4 'ebirge, Bavaria. 

Fichu (fi-shi)'), «• [Fi'.J A light piece of dross 
worn by ladies covering the neck, throat, 
and .slioulders. 

Pasised in review all lier gowns, Jichits, tags, l:)ob- 
bins, laces, silk stockings, diid fal-lals. Thhckc7\xy^ 

Fickle (ftk'l), rt. [A. Sax. ,/jcol, inconstant; akin 
to wiceUan, to wag, to vacillate ; to Dan. 
vakle, to shake, to totter; and to G. ficken, 
to move quickly to and fro. See Fidge.] 

1. Wavering; inconstant; unstable; of a 
changeable mind ; irresolute ; not firm in 
opinion or purpose; capricious. 

They know howjic/dc cominou lovers are. Diyden. 

2. Not fixed or firm; liable to change or vi- 
cissitude. 

Lest the adversary 

Triumph and say, their state, whom God 

Most favours. Milhm. 

Sys. Wavering, irresolute, unsettled, vacil- 
lating, unstable, inconstant, unsteady, vari- 
able, mutable, changeful, capricious. 

Ficlde (flk'l), r.f. [i’rohalily dim. frecj, of 
or connected with/7ce or/i/Zre.] To puzzle; 
to perplex; to reduce to a nonplus. [Scotch.] 

How.somever, shots a weel-educate woman, and an 
she win to her Englisli, . . . she may come to fickle 
us a’. Sir JF. Scott. 

Fickleness (flkT-nes), n. Awavering; waver- 
ing disposition; inconstancy; imsteadinoss 
in opinion or purpose; instability; ehange- 
ahleness; as, the }icMenflss of lovers. ‘To 
exclaim at fortune’s ficJdeness." Shale. 
Fickly (flk'li), adv. In a fickle manner; with- 
out flrmuess or steadiness. 

Away goe.s .-Vice . . . after liaving given lier mis- 
tress wariiing yftdvlv. J’e/'ys. 

FiCO (fe'ko), n. [It., a fig, also symbolic of 
worthlessness.] A fig, as expressive of worth- ; 
lessness or contempt. See Fig, n. 6. 

Steal! fob, a yfea for the phrase. S/iak. 

Ficoidese (fl-koid'e-e), n, pi. A nat. order of 
ealyeifloral exogens, nemly related to the 
Caotacete. They are annual or perennial and 
often prostrate herbs, or shrubs with fleshy 
entire leaves and often showy floweri 
There are aliout 600 species, natives of the 
warmer regions of the Avorld and especially 
of the Cape of Good Hope. The succulent 
leaves of some are eaten, while otliers yield 
soda. Many are in cultivation on aecoiuit 
of the beauty of their flowers. Sometimes 
called Mesmnbryaoeas. 

Fictt (flkt), ». Fictitious. Haney. 

Ficta musica (flk'ta rau'zilc-a), n. [L. fiolus, 
fashioned, and musica, music.] Music in 
which notes were altered by the use of ac- 
cidentals. 

Fictile (flk'til), a. [L. fictiUs, from fictus, 
•pp. otfinyo, fictum, to form, shape, fashion.] 

, Moulded into form by art; manufactui'ed 
by the potter; suitable for the potter. 

earth is more fragile than crude earth. 

Bacon. 

Fictileness, Fictility (flk'tll-nes, flk-til'i-ti), 
n. The quality of being fictile. 

Fiction (fik'shon), n. [L. fletio, a shaping, a 
fashioning, from finyo, fictum, to fashion.] 

1. The act of feigning, inventing, or imagin- 
ing. ‘By a mere./ich'ou of the mind.’ Stil- 
li)iyjleet.—2. That which is feigned, m- 
vented, or imagined; a feigned story; an 
invention ; as, the story is a fiction. ‘A 
mere fiction of the brain.’ Hr. Caird. 

So also was the JicHon of those golden apples kept 
by a dragon, taken from the serpent which tempted 
live. 


by a dragon, taken from the serpent which tempted 
live. Raleigh. 

3. Fictitious literature. In its widest sense 
the word comprehends every literary pro- 
duct of the imagination, whether in prose or 
verse, or in a narrative or dramatic form; 
but as used commonly it designates espe- 
cially prose narrative in the form of ro- 
mances, novels, tales, and the like. 

No kind of literature is so attractive as Jiciion. 

Quart. Rev. 

4. In law, an assumption of a thing, made 
for the purposes of justice, though the same 
thing could not be proved and may he 
literally untrue. Thus an heir is held to 
be the same person with the ancestor, to 
the eifect of making the heir liable for the 
debts of the ancestor.— -6. Any like assump- 
tion made for convenience, as for passing 
more rapidly over what is not disputed, and 
arriving at points really at issue.— -S yn. Fab- 


rication, invention, fable, utn'el, romance, 
falsehood, untruth. 

Fictional (flk'shon-al), a, Tertaiiiing to or 
cliaracterized by fiction; fictitious. 

Hiement.s which am Jletioaal rather timn Iu.storic.il, 
Lathiinc. 

Fictlonist (fik'shon-Lst), n. A writer of fic- 
tion. 

He will come out in time an elegant Jicticniet. 

_. . . Lamb. 

Fictions (fik'shus), a. Fictitious. 

And studied lines and fletious circles draws. Prior. 

Fictitious (fik-ti'shus), a. [L. fietitius, from 
finyo, to feign.] Feigned; iniaginaiy ; not 
real; counterfeit; false; not geiiiiine. 

Htis life so little store of real woes 
That here ye 'wend to taste fetitious grief? 

li. Sivdth. 

Fictitiously (fik-ti'shus-li), «tf». By fiction; 
falsely; connterfeitly. 

Fictitiousness Cfik-ti'shns-nes), n. Feiened 
repre.sentatiou, 

Fictlve (fik'tiv), a. l. Fei.gned ; imaginary ; 
hypothetical. — 2. Of or pertaining to fiction; 
not springing from a real cause. ‘Dabbling 
in the fount oijietive tetir.s.’ Tennyson.. 
Fictor (flk'tiir), n. [L. , an irnage-inabcT, a 
statuary, from fi.nyo, fletinn, to fashion, 
feign.] Any artist wlio works in wax, clay, 
or otlier plastic material, as contradistin- 
guished frtjin one who works in iironze, 
marble, ivory, or other solid siihstance. 
Ficus (fi'kus), n. [L., a fig.] 1. A genus of 
tropical or subtropical trees or slinihs, nat. 
order Moracetc. The flowers are incomplete 
and unisexual, with a four- to six- leaved 
poiigouimn. The staniinate flowei's h:ive 
one to six stamens, and the pistillate a one- 
celled ovai-y. The flowers are crowded on 
a flesliy receptacle, which in many species, 
as in the common fig, is edible. There are 
nearly 200 species, of whicli the best known 
are F. Carica (the common fig), F. indica. 
(the banyan), and F. religma (the sacred 
flg, peepul or pippul tree).— 2. In mry. a 
fleshy excrescence, often soft and rediiish, 
sometimes hard and scindious, lianging liy 
a peduncle or formed like a fig. It occurs 
on the eyelids, chin, tongue, anus, or repro- 
ductive organs. 

Fid, Fidd (fid), n. 1. Naut. (a) a square l iar of 
wood or iron, rvith a shouldei- at one end, 
used to support the topmast when erected 
at the head of the lower mast. (If) A pin of 
hard wood or iron, tapering to a point, used 
to open the strands of a rope in splicing.— 
2. A bar of wood or metal used to suiiport 
or steadv anything. 

Fiddle (fidT), n. [A. Sax. fUhele; L.G. fidel; 
Ti)m.flddel; leel. t>.vedel; L.L.vtdu- 

la; It. viola; Py. ikda; L.L. yhD'eida, dim. of 
h. fides, fidi8=Qv. sphida, gut, catgut, string 
of a musical instrument. SeeADoLlN.] 1. A 
stringed instrument of music, the finest of 
solo instruments, and the leading instrument 
in the orchestra. See Violin.— 2. Naut. a 
contrivance to prevent things from roiling 
off tlie faille in bad 'weather: so called from 
its resemblance to a fiddle, being made of 
small conls passed through wooden bridges 
and iiauled very taut. — To play first, or second 
fiddle, to take a leading, or a subordinate 
part in any project or undertaking: a collo- 
quial expression borrowed from the orclies- 
tra. — Scotch fiddle, tlie itch: so called from 
the action of the arm in scratching. 

Fiddle (fidl), v.i. pret. & pp. fiddled; ppr. 
fiddling. 1. To play on a fiddle or violin. 

Theini-slodes said lie could not Jiddle,\ia.t he could 
make a small town a great city. Bacon. 

2. To trifle; to shift the hands often and do 
nothing; to tweedle. 

The ladies walked, talking, and with their 
hats and feathers. Pepys. 

Fiddle (fld'l), v.t. To play on a fiddle; as, 
he fiddled the tune beautifully. 
Fiddle-block (fldT-blok), ». Naut. a block 
having two sheaves of different sizes, one 
above the other. Also called a Long-tackle 
Block. 

Fiddle-bow (fidT-bo), n. The bow strung 
with horse-hair with wliich the player dra'ws 
sounds from the violin. 

Fiddle-de-dee (fidT-de-de), interj. An ex- 
clamation nearly equivalent to Nonsense 1 
and implying that the object of the excla- 
mation is silly or trumpery. 

Fiddle -dock (fldT-dok), n. A perennial 
plant, the Jlimex puloher. See Etjmex. 
Fiddle-faddle (fldTrfad-1), n. Trifling talk; 
trifles. [Colloq.] 

Th’ alarms of soft vows, and sighs, anSJiddlefaddle 
Spoils all our trade. Bean, tr FI. 


' Fiddle-faddle (fkl'l-fad-l), a. Trilling; 

making a bustle about nothing. [Colloq.] 

.! .Slie was a troublesome fiddle-faddle old woman. 

Arl’uthnot. 

\ Fiddle-faddle (lldl-fad-I), ni. To trifle; to 
busy one's self with nothing; to talk trifling 
nonsense. 

Ye tiiay as easily 

Outrun a cloud, driven by a northern blast, 

A.S Jiddle-faddle so. Ford. 

Fiddle-faddler (fidT-fad-16r), n. One who 
husieshimself with, 
fiddle-faddles. 

angel- 

® lisii or monk -fish, 

'’““if* Jilance to a fiddle. 

See Askel-fish. 
Fidpe-kead (f id'l- 

— name git'en to an 
oniauieiit at the 
how of a shiiL over 

ml wiien it consists of 

Fiddle-lie, ad. Carved work in the 

form of a volute or 
•scroll, sucli as that at the liead of a violin. 
Fiddler (lid'ler), n. l. One wlio plays on a 
fiddle or violin.— 2. A sixpence. [Slang.]— 

3. In the United States, the jiopular name 
of a .small crab (Gelasim ns voea n.’i) witli one 
largo claw and a very small one. It lives 
on the salt-meadows, where it makes its 
I burrows.— i<’/ddie7'’.5 /are, meat, drink, and 
: money.— Fkldler’.s money, a lot of small 
silver coins, such .small coin being the re- 
muneration paid to fiddlers in old times 
from each of tlie company. 

Fiddle-sbaped (fld'l-shapt), a. In lot. a 
term applied to a leaf having 

f a re.semblance to a fiddle, froni 
its deep indentations in either 
side. 

Fiddle-stick (fidT-stik),«. Same 

as Fiddle-how. 

Fiddle-string (fld'l-string), n. 
The string of a fiddle, fastened 
at the ends and elevated in the 
middle by a bridge. 

Fiddle -wood (fkl'l-wnd), n. 
Fidclle-shaDed [ Urom it,s durable qualities the 
LeafP te.vm hois fidcle, stanch orfaith- 
fnl wood, was applied by the 
French to one of the species, ivliieh tlie Eng-: 
lish mistook to mean fuklU-tcood.'] The com- 
mon name of Citliaro.xylon, a genus of trees 
or shrubs with some twenty species, natives 
of tropical America, nat. order Verhenacese. 
Some of tlie species are oniaiiieiital tiiiiber 
trees ; several yield a hard wood valuable 
for carpenter work. 

Fiddling (fid'liiig), a. Trifling; trivial; fuss- 
ily busy -with notliiiig. 

Good cooks cannot abide what they call 
Avork. 

Fidejussion(fi-de-ju'shon),n, [L. fukjussio, 
from fldajwheo, to he surety for a Tierson 
—fides, fa'ith, and /lifted, to order.] Surety- 
ship; the act of being hound as surety for 
anotiier. 

Fidejussor (fi-de-jus'er), n. [L. See Fide- 
JUSSIOK.] A surety; one bound for another. 

God might . . , have appointed godfathers to give 
answer in. behalf of the children, and to be JidcjHs-^ 
for them. Taylor. 

Fidel, t »i. A fiddle. Chaucer. 

Fidelity (fl-del'i-ti), n. [L. fidelitas, from 
fides, trust, faith, from ftdo, to trust. Sea 
.Faith.] l. Faithfulness; careful and exact 
observance of duty or perfonnaiice of obli- : 
gatioiis ; as, we e.xpeot fidelity_ in a public 
minister, in an a,gent or timstee, in a domestic 
servant, in a friend.— 2. Firm adherence to 
a person or party with which one is united 
I or to whidi one is hound; loyalty; as, the 
fidelity of subjects to their king or govern- 
ment; %\\e fidelity ot a tenant or liege to Ms 
lord. 

The fidelity of the allies of Rome, which had not 
been shaken by the defeat of Thrasyraenus, could 
not resist the fiery trial of Canute. The Apulians, 
joined the conqueror immediately, and Arpe and 
Salapia opened their gates to him. Arnold. 

8. Obseivance of the marriage contract; as, 
the fidelity of a husband or >vife.— 4. Hon- 
esty'; veracity; adherence to truth; as, the 
fidelity oi a witness.— S yn. Faithfulness, 
honesty, trustiness, trustworthiness, integ- 
rity, faith, loyalty, constancy, conscientious- 
ness. 

Fides (fi'dez), n. 1. In class, myth, the god- 
dess of faith, commonly represented with 


di, c/iaiii; cli. Sc. locn; 


j,/ob; . li, Fr. ton; 


SH, then; th, thin; w, tcig; wh, whig} zh, azm-e,— See Key. 


.FIELD-MOXrSE 


rrrrrXTuKPrv'ioiiied An asteraid | the fieU of battle; these veterans are ex- {(injims) campeuns, one oi 

the lafifs, if ilars and Xtpiter, dis- celknt soldiers in ihefiM. teuentVhot "sand 

covercHl by hinher, [>« „ . , „ ! back to thcMM and his feet totb^foj-^ districts, in which it hiirriws to the dept 

Hd^fadCfldfad),^, Acoiitractioiifor/jf ^ ^ A battle- action in the field. of 6 to 12 inches, and sits at the mouth ( 

Hdge (lij). v-t'X'o move up and thnvn or i Ask ofyondcrar„ent>/* above, . evolutions. Heuce-2. Any da 

from .side to side rapidly : apphed to the 5. Open space, or unrestncted oppoitunity, unusual bustle, exertion, or display, 
iuovenieiits of the body ‘ise’er chaw your for action or operation ; compass; extent; ^ supposes that a dinner at home ^ 

lutf, awtjcdffe your back. [bcotch.] as, this subject opens a wide field ful con- characterized by . . . the mean pomp and ostenti 

pidget (iij'et), r.f. rDlIU. ofAat/e, asolteneu teinplation. tion which distinguish our banquets on srand yle/t 

form of A'ortll.E.or tie. flke, fyke, to be rest- I„the vast yir/rf of criticism on which rveareentep days. " rhackes-ay. 

less, to annoy; loel. ;t/ca, to hasten; G./ictei, ing-, innumecabie reapers have already put their pield-d-dck (feld'duk), u. The little bustari 
O.Stv'.j'fVro, to move quickly to and fro; Swiss sickles, MaLnuiay. (Otis fetma:), nearly as large as a pheasant 

fitscJim, to Ihitter, figyen, to fidget, j To 6. The ground or blank space on winch found chiefly in France, 

move uneasily one way and the other; to figures are drawn; as, the field or ground of pieMed (feld'ed), a. Being in the field 0 

move irregularly or in tits and starts. a picture.—?. In cneftet. the fielders collec- pattle; encamped. 

Our lively hostesii ... this. J^osiusU. tively; £IS, the Surrey eluu iiud a strong' Xhat we with smokinj? swords may march from hence 

Fidget (flj'et), U. [See above.] Irregular sticks in the liuErets of his feft hand To help ouryff/*ai fricnd.s. SMaA. 

motiou; restlessness,— To he in a fidget, to be to\he utter astonishment of himself and tile whole FieldeiX t (feld'en), a. Consisting of fields 

in the. fidgets, to have the fidgets, to he in u field. r.Hughe.t. ‘ The /ielcfeu country also and plains, ’ Uol 

condition of nervous resfcle,s3ness, with con- g. In sporting, (a) those taking part In a land. _ 

stant desire to change the position, hunt, (p) Ali the horses, cIog,s, or the like, I Field-eqillipage (feld'e-kwi-pay). w, Militar; 

Fidgetiness (flj'et-i-nes>, The state or talcing part in a race.— 9. In /ter. the whole 1 apparatus for service m the field, 
quality of being fidgety. surface of the shield on which the charges j Fielder (feld'er), n. A cricket-player udn 

His manner was a strange mixture of fdgethms, or bearings are depicted, or of each separate fields, or who stands out in the field to catcl 

imperiousness, and tenderne-ss. G. H. Lews. coat when the Shield contains quarterings or and atop balls. 

Fidgety (flj'et-i), a. Bestless; impatient; impalements.— 10. Any district or locality Fieldfare (feldftir), n. [Field, and fare, fron 

unetisy, considered as being in the open air or out of A.Sax./amn.togo, towander.] Abirdoftln 

There she sat, frightened 7\ Hook doors, as where the out-door Operations of a genus Turdus (2. about 10 inchei 

. J. .1 ,a-r t- \ 1 surveyor, engineer, geologist, and the like, in length, the head ash-colonred, the bad 

Fldglu-f^n (fli in-fan), Cl. So fond or so performed; as, the true geologist must and greater coverts of the wings of a flnt 

overjoyed about a matter as to be unable stud-yhissumnOBrnthe field.— Magnetiefield, 

to keep the body at rest. [Scotch.] in efoef. any space possessing magnetic pro- i 

ltpatme7f4*'f«’./a!-«tohear’t. Sums. parties, either On account of magnets In its ^ 

Fid-hammer (ftd'ham-mSr), 71. A tool con- ykinlty, or _ on account of currents of elec- ■;% 

sisting of a fid at one end and a hammer at tricity passing through or round it. -FwZd 

the other o/iee, a large body of floating ice. —Fie W 0/ V'\. 

■ Rdicinal'Cfld-is'in-al), a. [L. a per- «iou or vi&vi, in a telescope or microseope, ^ 

former on a stringed instrument -/das. the space or range within which objects are 

fidis, a string, and omo, 'to sing or play] -visible to an eye looking tln-ough the ra- 

Pertaining to a stringed instrument of: the strument.-To keep tho field, (a) to keep the , 

fiddle kind. . campaign open ; to live In tents, or to be m 

Fidioula(ll-aik'u-la),u. [L] A small musical a state of active operations; as, at the ap- 

instrument in the shape of a lyre. proach of cold weather, the troop.s_ were 

-Kdonia (fl-do'ni-a), 71. A genus of lepidop- unable to to the Md (t) To maintain 

terous insects of the family Geometridpe, one s ground against all comers. Fieldfare 

formerly called Bupalm. F. piniaria (the Tliere all day long sir Pelleas kept the fela 

bordered white moth) is a beautiful insect, With honour. Tennyson. deep chestnut, and the tail hlack. The 

liaving its wings on the upper side of a —To bet, back, or lay against the field, in fieldfares pass the summer in the northern 

dusky-brown colour, and adorned with sporfhig, to back one horse, dog, <fcc., against parts of Europe, but visit Great Britain in 

numerous pale- yellow spots. The cater- all competitors, winter. 

: pillar feeds on Scotch flfi l am open A) iisc.* my (hot-) houses Winter bird.s, as woodcocks and if tliey 

• FidUCial ffl'Cia'shal), «.-' [L.L. /iduciaKs, jfeAi! for ao miles round. . Macwillan’s Mag. come early put of the northern countries, with us 
from L.j'idwcm.trnst.trustiness, from }?do, to Field (feld), c.f. 1. To take to the field. . Bacon. 

trust.]' 1. Confident; undoubting; firm; .as, 2. In m'chfct, to be one of the field Field-fiower (fold fiou-er), »i. Awildorun- 

ajiiiuoial reliance on the promises of the whose duty is to watch the ball as It is cultivated flower ; a flower growing in the 

gospel. driven by the batsman, and endeavour to fields: as opposed to ga?Y/cn-//(;«jen 

Such a-Jidueial persuasion as cannot deceive us. PUt him OUt either by catching it before it children, would thy grew 

Sfi.mu. reach the ground, or by recovering it rapidly Likeyrc/rfyfoaww everywhere i rennyson. 


(Gryllus) campestris, one of the most noisy 
of all the crickets, larger, but rarer than 
the house-cricket. It frequents hot, sandy 
districts, in which it burrows to the depth 
of t) to 12 inches, and .sits at tho moutli of 
the hole watching for prey, which consist,! 
of insects. 

Field-day (feld'dfi), n. 1. A day when troop.s 
are drawn out for instruction in field exer- 
cises and evolutions. Hence— 2, Any day 
of unusual bustle, exertion, or display. 

Nobody , . . supposes that a dinner at home is 
characterized by . . . the mean pomp and ostenta- 
tion which distinguish our banquets on grand Jleld- 
days, Thackeray, 

Field-duck (f eldMuk), n. The 1 ittle bustard 
(Otis tetrax), nearly as large as a pheasant; 
found chiefly in France. 


figures are drawn.; as, the field or ground of fielded (feld'ed), a. Being in the field of 
a. picture. — 7. In cHckct, tli6 liciuers collec- I)tittl6; encuinped. 

na f.liA Riirrfiv f'Inh hud t\ strnilir . ... .. , ^ 


tively; as, the Surrey club had a strong 
field. 

The hall , . . sticks in the lingers of his left hand, 
to the utter astonishment of himself and the whole 
field. T. Hughes. 

8. In sporting, (a) those taking part In a 
hunt. (&) Al'l the horses, dogs, or the like, 
talcing part in a race.— 9. In her. the whole 


T Imt we with smoking swords may march from hence. 
To help our folded friend.s. Shah. 

FieldeiX t (feld'en), a. Consisting of fields. 
‘ The fielden country also and plains, ’ Hol- 
land. 

Field-eotuipage (fel d'e-kwi-pa j). n. Military 
apparatus for service in the field. 


surface of the shield on which the charges j Fielder (feld'er), A cricket-player uam 


or bearings are depicted, or of each separate 
coat when the shield contains quarterings or 


fields, or who stands out in the field to catch 
and atop balls. 


surveyor, engineer, geologist, and the like, 
are performed ; as, the true geologist must 
study his seieneemthe field.— Magnetic field, 
in eleat. any space possessing magnetic pro- 
perties, either on account of magnets In its 
vicinity, or on account of currents of elec- 
tricity passing through or round it— Field 
of iee, a large body of floating ice. —Field of 
■vision or view, in a telescope or microscope, 
the space or range within which objects are 
visible to an eye looking through tlie in- 
strument.— To keep the field, (a) to keep the 
campaign open; to live in tents, or to be in 
a state of active operations; as, at the ap- 
proach of cold weather, the troops were 
unable to keep the field, (t) To maintain 
one’s ground against all comers. 

There all day long Sir Pelleas kept the f eld 

With honour. Tennyson. 


1 am open to hack my (hot-) houses against the 
jfe4/ for ao miles round. Maanillan’s Mag. 


in length, the head ash-coloiu’ed, the back 
and greater coverts of tlie wings of a fine 








Fieldfare (7V«'<fKj/f4ryM'), 

deep chestnut, and the tail hlack. The 
fieldfares pass the summer in the northeni 


Winter bird.s, as woodcocks utrli feldfares, if tliey 
come early out of the northern countries, with us 
.shew cold winters. Sacott. 


Field (feld), v.i. 1. To take to the field. J-TiT ^ . v < -,7 

Darwin. — 2. In cricket, to be one of tho field flou-ev), n, A wild or un- 


whose duty is to watch the hall as It is 
driven by the hatsman, and endeavour to 
put him out either by catching it before it 
reach the ground, or by recovering it rapidly 


cultivated ilower ; a flower growing in tho 
fields: as opposed to garden-fiower. 

Yet will we say for children, would thy grew 
Likefeldforoers everywhere 1 Tennyson. 


2. Having the nature of a trust; fiduciary; and striking the hail from the stumps with 
as, fiducial power. ' it when he is out of bounds, 

Fidueially (fl-dfi'shal-li), adv. With con- Field (feld), v.t. In cricket, to catch or stop 


and striking the hail from the stumps with Field-fortificatiort (f§ld'for-ti-fl-ka"shon), 
it when he is out of bounds, n. MiUt. the constructing of works in- 

Field (fSld), v.t. In cricket, to catch or stop tended to stx-eiigthen the position of forces 

and return to the wicket; as, to field a ball. operating in the field; works of that tempo- 

?leld-alet (feld'al), n. An extortionate vary and limited oliaraoter which may be 

practice of the ancient officers of the royal easily formed with the means at hand, 
forests, and of bailiffs of hundreds, whereby Field-geologist (feld'jS-ol-o-jist), n. A geol- 


fideiice. . and return to the wicket; as, to jiieid a ball. 

Fiduciary (fl-dii'.shi-a-ri), a. [L. fiduoiarius, Fleld-alet (feld'al), n. An extortionate 
relating to a thing held in trust, iromfiduaia, practice of the ancient officers of the royal 

trustiness , from fide, to trust, ] I. Confident ; forests, and of bailiffs of hundreds, whereby 

steady; undoubting; unwavering: firm. ‘A they compelled persons to contribute to the 

fiduciary assent to whatever the gospel has supplying of them with drink, 

rwealed’ Abv. Wake.--Z. Hot to be dmibted. Fieid-aie . . . (was) a kind of drinking in the field 
, ‘F lducmfi/ obedience. Howell. — 8. Having by bailiffs of hundreds, for which tlfey gathered 

; thenatlire of a trust; fiducial; as, a Aduciary money of the inhabitants of the hundred to which 

power. \ they belonged. 

Fiduciary (fl-du'shi-a-ri), u. 1. One who Field-allowance (felfl'al-lou-eins), n. MUit 


ogist who makes out-door observations, in 
contradistinction to one who studies geology 
from books, museums, &c. 


holds a thing, in trust; a trustee.— 2. One 
who depends on faith for salvation without 
woi'ks; an antiiiomian. 

The second obstructive is that ot the fiduciary, 


that faith ds the only instrument of his Justification • Field-artillery (feld'ar-til-e-ri), n. MUit. 


and excludes good works from contributinff anything 
towards it. Hammond. 

Fie (fi), interj. [Interjectional expression 
corresponding to Sc. feigh, Fr. Ji, G. pfui. 


by bailiffs of hundreds, for which they gathered Field-glaSS (feld-glas), 71. 1. A kind of hino- 
hundred to which cuhu' telescope Or opera-glass for looking at 
T 1 , objects at a considerable distance from the 

.leld-allowaiice (feld al-lou-ans), n. MUit spectator.— 2. A small achromatic telescope, 

a small extra payment made to officers, and usually from 20 to 24 inches long, and hav- 

pnvates, on Mtive service In ing froni tliree to six joints.— 8. That one of 

thnfleld, to compensate partly the enhanced the two lenses forming the eye-piece of an 

priw of allneoessaries. _ ^ astronomical telescope or compound micro* 

leld-artillery (feld ar-til-e-ri), 71. MUit. scope, which i.s tho nearer to the objecl- 
light ordnance fltod for travel, and such as glass, the other being the eyc-gUm. 
to be appMcablejKo the active operations of FTfild~annii fMid'crmiJ » A siYiAn Artnnnn 


Ught ordnpee flttedTor travel, and such as glass, the other being th 
to be i»hcaW^to the active operations of Field-gmi (feld'gun), 'n„ A small cannon 
t^ field. iEerm,,generally includes the which is carried along with armies, and 
officers, men, and horses. used in the field. 


Held-basil (feld'ba-ril) 71. A name some- Field-house (fSld'lious), 71. A tent, 
Iffiffi ^ fer dr/ lee A fee- a basil-thyme (Calaniintha Field-madder (fehl'inml-dr), 71. T1 


: Fief (fef), 7i. [Fr.jdr/. Bee Fbe.) A fee; a Memos) - v 

feud; an estate held of a superior on condi- Field-bed (feld'bed), n. A bed for the field; 

See EKE. ; a bed that may be easily set up in the field 
Comfortable; cosy Hums. a portable or camp bed. 

Held-book (feld'Inik), 71. A book used in 
ii. 'ueta, /fits, a fislu, a camp. Alliod surveyiDff.ensriiieeriiitr.S’eoloiyvi&’e inwTiiMi 
probably to ib/d, an indosure, /e/L a hill are set down the angles, stations, distances 
, or, elevated moor; Frov. Han. TnZ/e, tSw, 'iki/1, observations A:c - ’ 

a grassy turf.] Field-colours (fSld'kul-ferz), n.pt - ^miit. 

, Theyfrfcfaive.I theeaud the cayethatistberein. Field-COmt (feld'kor-net), 71. The magis- 


Fate, far, fat, fgU; . me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tfibe, tub, bgll; 


Field-madder (fCdd'mad-er), n. The popu- 
lar name of Sherardia ayvensis, a British 
plant, common in fields and waste places, 
nat. order Huliiacero. It is a hi.spid herb, 
with a prostrate stem spreading from the 
root, and clusters of small lilac flowers in , 
terniinal heads. 

Field-marshal (feld-miirishul). 77. The high- 
est rank confen-ed on general officers in the 
British and some foreign armies, lii, Britain, 
it is conferred only on such commanders; of 
armies as are distinguished by their high 
personal rank or superior talents. 

Held-marshalship (ff;ld-miij''s}i,al-ship), n. 
The office (jr dignity of a fleM-manshal. 

Field-mouse (feld'mous). «. one of several 
species of, rodent animals tliat live in riis 

oil,, pound;, ii, Be. ahune; : % So. ie‘y. 
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Held, burrowing in banks, &c., as the long- 
tailed fleld-niouse (Ahissylvafdous), the short- 
tailed _ fleld-mouse or field-vole {Anicola, 
atjretttis), &c. 

Field-naturalist (feld'na-tur-al-ist), n. A 
Ijoi'son who studies animals or plants in their 
natural habitats; a person who collects wild 
uninuils or plants. 

Field-notes (feld'ndta), n. pi. Notes of bear- 
in.gs, distances, Ac. , made by a surveyor in 
the field. Goodrich. 

Held-Officer (feld'of-fls-er), n. A military 
officer above the rank of captain and below 
th.at of general, as a Jiiajor or colonel. 
Field-piece (feld'pes),M. Same as Field-gun. 
Field-practice (feld'prak-tis), n. Military 
practice in the open field. 

Field-preacher (fekl'prech-dr), n. One who 
preaches in the open air. 

Field-room ( f eld' rom), n. Open space; 
hence, unrestricted or sufficient oppor- 
tunity. 

They . . . had Jield-room enouffh to expatiate upon 
the gross iniquity of the covenant. Clarendon. 

Field-Sketching (feld'skech-ing), n. Milit. 
the act of depicting in plan, quickly and 
faithfully, the natural features of a country, 
so ,as to ^ve to air experienced observer tbe 
best possible Idea of its character. 
Fieldsman (feldz'man), n. In cricket, a 
fielder. 

Field-spider (feld'spi-der), n. One of the 
various species of spiders found in fields. 
Field-staff (feld'staf), n. A staff formerly 
carried l)y gunners in the field, and holding 
lighted matches for discharging cannon. 
Keld-train (feld'trfin), n. That dep.artment 
of the Koyal Artillery, consisting of com- 
missaries and conductors of stores, which 
has charge of the ammunition, and whose 
duty it is to form dep6ts of it at some con- 
venient spot between the base of operations 
and the front, so that no gun may run short 
during an engagement. 

Field-vole (felcl'vol), n. Arctcola agrestis, 
a rodent animal, called also the Short-tailed 
Field-inouse or Meadow-mouse. 

Field-work (feld'wSrk), n. l. All the out of 
doors operations of a surveyor, engineer, 
geologist, &c., as surveying, levelling, mak- 
ing geological observations, collecting spe- 
cimens, &c. — 2. Milit. a temporary work 
thrown up either by besiegers or besieged, 
or by an army to strengthen a position. 
Fieldyt (feld'i), a. Open like a field. ‘In 
field ti clouds he vanishetli away.’ Sylvester, 
Du Earttts. 

Fiend (fend), n. [A. S)ax.fe8nd,f^iid, a fiend, 
an enemy, from fethi, Jian, to hate; comp. 
Goth, fijands, Fris. fiand, G. feind, witli 
other i'ent. forms, all evidently of partici- 
pial oiigin. See Fob. The reader may also 
compare the somewhat improbable theory 
of tlie origin of the word given in following 
extract;— 

When the Asi approached Scandinavia they found 
the shore peopled by wandering^ Finns, >yliom tradi- 
tion represents as maliguant imps and deformed 
demons lurking" among rocks and in the forest'g’loom. 
Hence, it has been tiiought, have arisen the words 
and Jienciish^ and the Germanj^f«<f, an enemy. 

isaac Taylor,^ 

An infernal being; a demon; the devil; a 
person with devilish qualities; anexeessively 
wicked, cruel, or malicious person. 
Fiendfnl (fend'fiil), a. Full of evil or malig- 
nant practices. 

Fiendfully (fend'fpl-li), adv. In a flend-like 
manner. 

Fiendish (fend'ish), a. Having the qualities 
of a fiend; pertaining to or resembling a 
fiend ; infernal ; extremely wicked ; exces- 
sively cruel; malicious; diabolic; devilish. 
His look, as he said this, was \>extea.\y fiendish. 

Masterton. 

Fiendishly (fend'ish-li), adv. In a fiendish 
manner. 

Fiendishness (fSnd'ish-nes), n. The state 
of being fiendish; maliciousness. 

Fiendlike (fend'lik), a. Resembling a fiend; 
maliciously wicked; diabolical. 

Fient(funt). [Fi’omyiehd.j The fiend; the 
deuce; the devil. 

But tho’ he was o’ hig-h decree 

Thej^ti7f^ a pride, nae pride had he. Burns. 

—Fienta haet, deuce a thing; devil a bit. 
f Scotch.] 

Fier (fcr), a. Sound; healthy. Written also 
Peer, Fere. [Scotch.] 

Fieramente (fe-dr'a-inent"a), fldr. [It.] In 
music, with boldnes.s, vigour, or fierceness. 
Fierce (fers), a. .[O.E. fers, filers, from O.Fr. 
fm,fiers, wild, rude, cruel, whence 

/aro, a wild beaist. See Deeii.] 1. Vehe- 
ment; violent; furious; rushing; impetuous. 


‘Ships . . . driven of/ercfi winds.’ ,18111. id. 2. 
2 . Savage; ferocious; easily enraged; as, a 
fierce lion.— 3. Indicating ferocity or a fero- 
cious disposition; as, a /ierca countenance.— 

4. Very eager; ardent; vehement in anger 
or cruelty; as, a man jiisrce for his party. 

A in.-in bnng.s his mind to be positive nndferee for 
positions whose evidence he has never examined. 

Locke. 

Fiercely (ferB'li),«(fw. i. Violently; furiously; 
with rage. ‘Both sides fiercely fouglit.’ 
Shak. —2. With a fierce expression or aspect; 
as, to IwAcfuireely. 

Fierceness (fers'nea), n. The quality of 
being fierce, furious, or angry; velienience; 
violence; impetuosity; fury; ferocity; sav- 
ageness; excessive ardour or eagerness. 

The Greeks are strong, and skilful to tlieir strength. 
Fierce to their skill, and to their ferceness v.aliant. 

Shak. 

His pride and brutal ^erccness I abhor. Dryden. 

Fierding-conrtt (fercl'ing-kort), u. [A. Sax. 
feorthuna, a fourth part. ] An ancient court, 
so called because four were established 
within every superior district or hundred. 
Fieri facias (fi'e-ri fa'shi-as). n. [L.,lit. 
ciiuse it to lie done.] In law, a judielal writ 
that lies for him who has recovered in debt 
or damages, commanding the sheriff to levy 
tlie same on the goods of him against whom 
the recovery was had. Contracted Fi. fa. 
Fierily (fi'6-ri-li), adv. In a hot or fiery 
manner. 

Fieriness (fi'6-ri-nes), ii. [,See Fiery, Fire.] 
The quality of being fiery; heat; .acrimony; 
irritability; as, a fieriness of temper. 

Tile Italians, notwithstanding’ their natural 
ness of temper, affect always to appear sober and 
sedate. ylddtsa?i. 

Fiery (fi'C-ri), «. [From/m] l Consisting 
of fire; wrapped in fire; burning or fiaming; 
as, the fiery gulf of Etna. 

Andferjr billows roil below. IVatls. 

2 . Easily Inflammable; liable to be readily 
set on fire; as, a fiery mine.— 3. Hot like fire; 
vehement; ardent; very active; Impetuous; 
as, a, fiery spirit. 

Ayffqr soul, which, working out its way. 

Fretted the piffiuy body to decay. Dryden. 

4. Passionate; easily provoked; irritable. 
You know the fery quality of the duke. Shai. 

5. Unrestrained ; fierce ; as, a fiei-y steed.— 

6 . Heated by or as by fire. 

The sword which is toatlefery. Hooker. 

7. like fire; bright; glaring; as, a jiory ap- 
pearance. 

Fierycross, Firecross (fi'e-ri-ki-os, firikros), 
n. Ill Scotland, a sign.al sent in ancient 
times from place to place, expressive of a 
summons to repair to arms within a limited 
time. It consisted of a cross of light wood, 
the extremities of which were set lire to and 
then extinguished in the blood of a recently 
slain goat. 

Fiery-footed (fi'e-ri-fut-ed), a. Eager or 
swiit in motion. ‘Fiery-footed, steeds.’ Shale. 
Fiery-hot (fi'e-ri-liot), a. Hot as a fire ; 
hence, /i^. impetuously eager or enthusiastic. 

Fiery^hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 
For power. Tennyson. 

Fiery-new (fPS-ri-nu), Hot or fiery from 
newness. 

The vintage, yet unkept. 

Had relish, Tejinyson. 

Fiery-short (fi'e-ri-short), a. Hot or fiery 
and short; brief and passionate. 

Fiery-short was Cyril's counter-scoff. Tennyson. 
FI. fa. (fi' fa). In law, the usual abbreviation 
of Fieri facias. 

Fife ( fif ), n. [Fr. fifre, a flfe=B. pipe, G. 
pfeife, from L. pipare, pipire, a word of 
onomatopoetic origin ; whence also It. p^f- 
fero, a fife. Comp. Gr. pippizein; E. peep, 
imitative of a shrill sound.] A small musi- 
cal instrument of the flute kind, having but 
one key, and a compass of two ocUves 
ranging upwards from D on the fourth line 
of the treble clef. 

The shrill trump, 

The spiritvstirring- drum, the ear-piercingAf*' 

Shak. 

Fife (fif). u-f. To play on a fife. 

Fife-major (fifma-jSr), n, A non-commis- 
sioned ofticer ivho superintends the fliers of 
a battalion. 

Fifer (fif'er), n. One who plays on a fife. 
Fife-rail (fifrfil), n. Naut. (a) the rail 
forming the upper fence of the bulwarks on 
each side of the quarter-deck and poop in 
men-of-war. (b> Iffie rail round the main- 
mast, and encircling both it and the pumps. 
Flfish (fifish), a. [This term originated 


from the belief that a considerable number 
of the people of the county of Fife were 
somewhat deran.ged.] Half-ci’azy; exces- 
sively whimsical ; crabbed and peculiar in 
disposition. [Scotch.] 

He will be as wouf as ever his father was. To 
guide in that gate a bargain that cost him four dollars 
— very, veryji/ish, as 'the east-country fisher-folks 
say. Szr IV. SceiL 

Fifteen (flf'ten), ff. [A. Sax. //iyn-//, five, 
and tyn, ten.] Five and ten. 

Fifteen (fiften), n. l. The number which 
consists of five and ten.— 2. A symbol I'epre- 
senting this number, as 15 or xv. 

Fifteentli (flftenth), a. [A. Sax. fifteotlia-- 
fif, five, teotha, tentii.] 1. The fifth in order 
after tile tenth,— 2. Being one of fifteen equal 
parts into whicli a whole is divided. 
Fifteenth (flftenth), n. l. A fifteenth iiart. 

2. In music, (a) tlie inteiwal of the double 
octave, (h) A stop in an organ tuned two 
octaves liigher than the diapasons.— 3. An 
ancient tax laid on towns, boroughs, &e,, in 
England, being one-flfteenth part of what 
each town, &c,, had been valued at; or a 
fifteentli part of each man’s personal estate. 
Fifth (fifth), a. [A. Sax. fifm. See Five.] 

1. The ordinal of five; next after the fourth. 

2. Being one of live equal parts into which 
a whole is divided. 

Fifth (fifth), n. 1. The quotient of a unit 
divided by five ; one of five equal parts into 
wliich .anything is divided.— 2, In music, an 
interval consisting of tliree tones and a 
semitone. It is the mo.st perfect of con- 
cords, the octave excepted. Its ratio is 
3 : 2. There is a flat or imperfect fifth, and 
an extreme sharp or superfluous fifth. 
Fifthly (flfth'li), adv. In the fifth place. 
Fifth-monarchy Man, n. One of a sect of 
•English fanatics who as.siimed to he ‘sub- 
jects only of King-Tesus.’ It sprung up in 
the time of Ci'omwell, and considered him as 
commencing the fifth great monarchy of the 
world (Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome 
being the first, second, third, and fourth), 
during which Christ should reign on earth 
1000 years. 

Fiftieth (flf'ti-eth), a. [A. Sax./iftigotha—fi/, 
five, and tig, ten.] 1. Next in order after 
tlie forty-ninth.— 2. Being one of fifty equal 
parts into which a whole is divided. 

Fiftieth (fif'ti-eth), n. One of fifty equal 
parts into which a unit or wliole is divided. . 
Fifty (flf'ti), a. [A. Sax. fif tig— -fif, five, and 
tig, ten.] Five times ten. 

Fifty (flf'ti), n. 1. The number which 
consists of five times ten. 

And they sat down in ranks, by Inmtireds and by 
fifties. M.irk vi. 40. 

2. A symbol representing this number, as 
50 or 1. 

Fig (fig), u. [A. Sax. fic, like Fr. figue- 
(which no doubt has influenced the modern 
form of the word), D. vijg, G, feige, from 
L. ficus, fig.] 1, The fruit of the fig-tree 
(Ficus Carioa), which is a receptacle of 
the flowers, turbinated and hollow, pro- 
duced iu tlie axils of the leaves on Small 
round peduncles, This frait is not of the 
same nature as the apple, the orange, and 
other fleshy seed-vessels; but it is a hollow 
receptacle, containing a great multitude of 
minute flowers, the ripe carpels of which, 
erroneously called : 
the seed, are em-, 
bedded in the pulp. 
Figs are produced 
in 'Turkey, Greece, 
France, Spain, Ita- 
ly, and Northern 
Africa. The best 
come from Turkey. 
Fourteen or more 
varieties of figs are 

I, Section of Fruit of Fiens 
Carica. 2, Female fiowers. houses Or in Warm 

3. Male flower. open exposures m 

this country. — 2. 
The fig-tree (which see).— 3. In farriery, au 
excrescence on the frog of a horse’s foot 
following on a bruise. — 4. In the. United 
States, a small piece of tobacco. Goodrich. 

6. [Oomp. jfeo; also 0. Sp. figa, a motion of 
the fingers denoting contempt.] Used in 
scorn or contempt; as, I do not care a fig 
for him. 

I'll pledge you all and afiy for Peter. Shak. 
Figt (fig), v.t. 1. To insult with contemptu- 
ous motions of the fingers.. See Flft, n. 5.— 

2. To put into the head of, as something 
worthless or useless. 

Away to the sow she goes, and fifs her in the 
crown with another story. Sir R, L' Estrange. 



ch, c/iaiii; eh. So. loch; g,i/o; j,job; fi. Fr. ton; ,,ng,.siW£r; SH, then; th, thin; w, trig; wh, M/dg; zh, azure. -See Key. 
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Wig H lA far fujmv, jirnliably 

fn)mthiseiinti\ict..'iHi)nul«‘iii,ijU:iefliureft*r- 
eiifo to in boi iks of ftisliunm.] Dress: 
ciuiiloyed chifiiy in the phrase in full fig, 
iu J’iiJl oranifhil i\ri^% in full equipment. 
ISllilltt. 1 

I.n ! f'-; lint one of {lie queen's pyebalds infutlji!; 
as q'reat ami .as foohsii a monster. Thackeray. 

—Tn hf! in goad fig, to ha in good form or 
fomlititm; il.s the limvit* ims in garni fig fox’ 
ther.ieo (.Sportinc; hliiii.s;.] 

Fig vJ- pret. A pp. figged; ppr. figging. 

1. To lii'ess; as, to fig uxkj out.— 2. To treat 
a liorse ixi ,siu‘li a xvay ;is to riiako tlieaiximal 
appear lively, as by putting a piece of gingfxr 
into tilici aims, 

Hgt (tig), ».t. [Akin to fidget.] To move 
.sinklonly or qiiiekly; to fidget 

The hound .... 
l.eaviis whom he loves, upon the acent dntli ply, 
to and Iro, and falls in cheerful cry. 

Dll Barters. 

Fig-apple (fig'nii-l), n. A species of apple 
xvithoxit El core or kernel. 

Figaro (fc'ga-rd), v. A witty, shrexvd, ami 
intrigiiiiig person, so called from the hero 
of two plays by Beauiiiirrchais. 

Figaryt (ii"gri'ri).n. fOoi’i'iipteilErommpai-?/.] 
A frolic; a vagax’y. Beau, cb FI. 

Fig-cake (fig'kfik), v. A preparation of figs 
and almonds worked up into si hard paste 
and pressed into round cakes like small 
cheeses. SimmoncU. 

Fig-eater (fig'et-M’), u. A hird; the greater 
pettychapi See Beoai^ico. 

Figent t (lij'cnt), a. Fidgety. 

I htiva known suck a wranglmg advocate, 

A lttdefi/j,w/r thing. hi'eau. &■ PI. 

Fig-gnat (tighiati, n. An iiasect of the gnat 
fiimiIy(Ciilicida!) injurious to the fig, enter- 
ing into the interior of the fruit, 

Figgura (fig'um), n. .rngglers’ tricks gener- 
iiHy; the trick of .spitting fire. 

' See, he spits fire Oh no, he til.iys a.tj!jrsritms. 

The devil is the author of wicKecI,/fi"2'i<»». 

A ffansou. 

Figllt (fit), pret. fep-p. fought; ppr. fight- 
ing. [x\.. fins, feuhtan, G. fechten, D. vechten, 
Dan. fegte, led. flkta, to fight. Frobably 
connected xvith E. fist, G. fmmt, L. pugnus, 
fist, pugnn, battle, G. pggmS, fist,] 1. To 
strive or contend lor victory in battle or in 
single eombiit; to attempt to defeat, subdue, 
or destroy an enemy either by blows or 
xvesipons; to contend inarms: followed by 
v:ith or against, in reference to the enemy 
encountered, 

Come, and be our captain, tlmt we may with 
theciiilrirea of Anmion. Ju3g. .'£). 6 . 

Saul took the kingdom over Israel, and foiig-k/ 
ngainsi .all his enemies on everx' side, i Sam. xiv. 47. 

2. 'To act in opposition to anything; to strive; 
to struggle to resist or check. —To fight shy 
of persons or things, to avoid them from a 
feeling of dislike, fexir, mistruixt, or similar 
roixsons. 

Figllt (fit). V. t. 1. To CExrry on or wage, as a 
eemtesfc or battle. 

Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain ; 
Fongnt all hus battles o’er again. Drydsn. 

2. To will or gain by struggle; to sustain by 
lighting. 

Effeminate as 1 am, 

I will notjis.’'i‘r my way with gilded arms. Tennyson. 
S, To contend with in battle; to war against; 
as, they fought the enemy in two pitched 
battles.— 4. To cause to fight; to manage or 
maiKeuvre in a fight; as, to fight cocks ; to 
fight one's ship.— To/iy/it it out, to struggle 
: til! e decisive result Is attaiiied. 

Fight (fit), n. fSee the verb,] 1. A battle; 
an engagement ; a contest In arms; a struggle 
for victory, either between individuals, or 
between armies, ships, or navies; hostile 
collision of parties of men, or of animals. 
“’Who now defies thee thrice to single jifir/it’ 
Milton. ~ 2 . Something to screen the corn- 
fa iitants in ships. 

Up with yow Jig-his, and your netting’s prepare. 

Bjydin, 

3. Power or inclination for fighting. 

P. was not, however, yet utterly overcome, andhad 
I left in him. Thackeray. 

—Battle, Fight, Combat. Bngagement, Coii- 
_ fiiet. Sue under BAmih— S yn. Combat, 
contest, struggle, encounter, fray, affray, 

: duel, battle, action, engagement, confliet. 
Fighter (fit'er), n. One that lights; a com- 
batant; a warrior. 

Fighting (fit'ing), p. and a. 1. Qualified or 
trained for war; fit for battle; also, having 
skill or science In boxing. 

A host olJighUng men that went out to ivar by 
bands- : 2 Chron. .-esvi. ii. 


2. Occujiicd in wEir; being tlic sccik; of war; 
as, a fighting field. 

Figilting-fiah (fit/ing-lirdi), n. 
or Ctenopg pugnax, a small fish of tlie 
family Anabasi'diu, a native of the south- 
ciist of Asia, remarkable for its pugnacious 
propensities. In Biiiru these fishes are kept 
in glass globes, as we keep gold-fish, for the 
purpose of lighting, and an extraviigant 
amount of gaiiibliiig tsikes place about the 
result of the lights, not only money, but 
diildren and liberty being staked. U hen 
the fish i,s quiet its colour.? are dull, but 
when it is irritated, as by the sight of 
another fish, or of its own I’ellection in 
a mirror, it glows with metallic splendour, 
the projecting gili-nieinbi'iiiie ivaving like 
a black frill Eiboiit the tiiroiit. 
Fighting-gear (fit'ing-gSr), n. Warlike or 
military accoutrements. 

Everywhere the CoiKtitutional Patriot must dutch 
his anti take the road for Nancy. 

‘ Carlyle. 

Fightwite t (fit'wit), n. {Fight, anti A. Sax, 
and O.E. wile, blame, punishment. j_ Ihe 
line imposed on a person for making a 
ciuaiTel to the disturbauee of the peace. 
Fig-leaf (fig'lef), n. The leaf of a fig-tree; 
also a thin covering, in allusion to the first 
covering of Adam and Eve. 

What pitiful Jig-lecwes, wliat senseless mid^ ridicu- 
Icma shifts, are these. South. 

Fig -mangold (%'nia-n-gdM), n. TOe 
jiopnlar name for plants of the gems Mes- 
cmlirytinthemum. 

Figment (flg'ment), n. [L. figmentum, from 
fingo, to feign.] An invention; a fiction; 
.something feigned or imagined. ‘Social 
figments, feints, and fonmdisins.’ J?. B. 
Broimiing. 

Fig-pecker (flg'pek-dr), n. Same as Ftg- 

Fig-shell (fig'shei), n. The name given to 
the various species of Fyrula, univalve shells 
having the shape of a fig or pear, and be- 
longing to the family Murioidte. 

Fig-tree (fla'tre), n. A tree of the genus 
lifcus, the F. Cariea. (See Fious.) It is 
a native of the Mediterranean region. It 
even sometimes ripens its fruits in the open 
air in this country. It is a low tree even in 
genial climates, with rough, lobed, deciduous 
leaves. The recep- 
tacle is common, 
turbinated, or hol- 
low, fleshy, and 
connivent, inclos- 
ing the florets. The 
apetalous flowers 
are concealed in 
the fig, and cover 
the internal sur- 
face of the recep- 
tacle, the staniinate 
flowers being near- 
est the opening, 
and the pistillate 
flowers below 
them. The fig-tree 
in its native coun- 
tries yields two 
crops of ripe fruit 

ill the course of twelve months. It is said 
to have been first brought into England in 
1525 by Cardinal Pole . — To dwell under one’s 
vme and fig-tree, to live in peace and safety. 

1 Ki. iv. 25. 

Figulate, FigulatedL (flg'u-lat, fig'fi-lat-ed), 
a. [L. figulo, figulatum, to fashion, from 
fig, root of fingo, to fashion, to feign.] 
Made of potter’s clay; moulded; shaped. 
Figuline (flg'u-lin), n. [L. ftgulus, a potter, 
from fingo, to fashion.] A name given by 
mineralogists to potters* clay. 

FiguraMity; (flg'ur-a-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being figurable. 

Figurable (flg'ur-a-bl), a. [From figure.} 
Capable of being brought to or of retaining 
a certain fixed form or shape. 

Lead isfisnrable, but not -water. Johnson. 

Fignral (flg'ur-al}, a. 1. Represented by 
figure or delineation; consisting of figures. 

I ncongruities have been committed by geographers 
in t\\s Jlgnral resemblances of several regions. 

Sir T. Browne. 

2. In mum, same as flgumte, Z.—FiguTal 
numbers. Same as Figurate Numbers. See 
under FiauBAm 

Figurant (flg'ur-ant), n. masa,-, Figurante 
(flg'flr-ant), n. fern. [Fr.] 1. One who 
dances at the opera, not singly, but in 
groups or figures.— a. An accessory char- 
acter on the stage, who figures in its scenes, 
but has nothing to say. Hence— 3. One who 



Fig (Picas Cariea). 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, her; 


figures in any scene without taking a pro- 
minent part. ^ 

Figurate (flg'ur-ilt), a. [L. figuro, flguratmn, 
to form, to fashion, from figura, a shape. 
See FiousE.] 1. Of a certain determinate 
form or shape ; resembling anything of a 
determinate form; as, figurate stones, stonesi 
or fo.ssils resembling sliells.— 2. t Figurative. 
‘ Under the shadow of figurate elocution.’ 
Bale.— 3. In niusio, pertaining to or char- 
Eicterized by passing discords, or a mixture 
of concord,? and discords; florid.— FiViiwafti 
counterpoint, in music, see Counterpoint, 
— Figurate descant, in music, see Descant. 
—Figurate numbers, in math, such numbers 
as do or may represent .some geometrical 
figure, in relation to wliich they are always 
considered, as triangular, pyramidal, pen- 
tagonal, &c., numbers. They are formed, 
from any arithmetical series in which the 
first term is unity and the difference a whole 
number by taking the first term and the 
sum of the finst two, first three, first four, 
(fee., as the successive terms of new .series, 
from which another msiy be formed in like 
manner, the numbers in the resulting series 
being such thfit points representing them 
are capable of arrangement in different 
geometrical figures. In the following ex- 
amples the two lower lines consist of fig- 
urate numbers, those in the second line 
being triangular, and those in the third line 
square;— 

12 3 4 5 6 ‘fee. 

1 3 6 10 15 21 &C. 

1 4 9 16 26 36 Arc. 

Figuxated (flg'ur-at-ed), a. Having a de- 
terminate form. 

Figurately (flg'ur-slt-li), adv. In a figurate 
manner. 

Figuration (flg-iir-a'shon), w. 1. The act of 
giving figure or detenmnate form; deter- 
mination to a certain form.— 2. In music, 
mixture of concords and discords. --3, In 
philol. change in the form of words without 
change in the meaning. 

Rgurative (flg'flr-at-iv), a. [Fr. figuratif, 
from figure.} 1. Representing hy means 
of a figure; representing by resemblance; 
typical. 

Till’s, they will say, vtss fgnrativc, .vnd served, Ijy 
God's appointment but for a time, to shadow out the 
true glory of a more divine sanctity. Hookey. 

2. Used in ametaphorical sense; not literal; 
as, u figurative expression; tiie word is used 
in a figurative sense.— 3. Abounding with 
figures of speech ; ornate ; flowery; florid ; 
as, a description highly figurative.— L In 
•music, same as Figurate, 8. 

Figuratively (flg'ur-at-iv-li), adv. By a 
figure; in a manner to exhibit ideas by re- 
semblance; ill a sense different from thiit 
which words originally imply ; in a metsi- 
phorical sense. 

The Avorcls are different but tlie sense is still; for 
therein ■MCflgnraUvety Uziah and Ezekias. 

Sir. T. Bro'otne. 

Figurativeness •(flg'ui'-at-iv-nes), n. State 
of being figurative. 

Figure (fig' fir), n. [Fr.; L. figura, from 
fig, root of fingo, to fashion, to shape.] 

1. The form of anything, as expressed by the 
outline or terminating extremities: shape; 
fashion; fonn; as, flowers have exquisite 
figures; a triangle is a figure of three sides; 
a square is a figure of four equal sides and 
equal angles. 

A good figure, or person, in man or woman, gives 
credit at first sight to the choice of either. 

Pichar/isau. 

2. The representation of any form by draw- 
ing, painting, modelling, carving, embroid- 
ering, weaving, or other process; especially 
the human body so represented. ‘ A coin 
that hears the figure of an angel.’ .SVtak. 

His bonnet sedge 

luwrouglit with J/'/rures dim. Milton. 

3. Distinguished appearance; eminence; 
distinction; remarkable character; magni- 
ficence; splendoui’. ‘ He may live in figure 
and indulgence.’ Law. — 4, Appeariihce or 
impression made by the conduct of a person; 
as, an ill figure; a mean figure; he cut a 
sorry figure.— a. In logic, the form of a syl- 
logism with respect to the relative position 
of the middle term.— 6. In arith. a character 
denoting or standing for a number, as 2, 7, 
9.-7. In astral, the horoscope; the diagram 
of the aspects of the astrological houses. 

He set to discover 

If you were fled to Rye or Dover. HudTn;ts. 

8, Value, as expressed in numbers; price; 
as, the goods were sold at a high figure. . 

‘ Accommodating a youngster, who had just 


pine, pin; note, not, nioye; tube, tub, b’lfll; oil, pound; ii, So. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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eiitf-red the regiment, with a glandered 
(.‘liarjter at an uncommonly stiff figure’ 
Thackeray.— 9. In theol. type; representa- 
tive. 

Who is the of him that was to come. 

Rom. V. 14. 

10 , In rhet. a mode of speaking or writing, 
in which words are deflected from their 
ordinary signification, or a mode more 
heautifiil and emphatical than the ordinary 
way of e.Kpressing the sense; pictorial lan- 
guage; a trope; any deviation from the rules 
of analogy or syntax. — 11. In dancing, tlie 
several steps which the dancer makes in 
order and cadence, considered as they form 
certain figures on the floor. — Apparent 
figure, in optics, see under Apparent.— - ro 
cut a figure, to make one’s self celebrated or 
notorious; to attract attention either in 
admiration or contempt; to appear to ad- 
vantage or disadvantage. 

Figure (flg'ur), ■». t. pret. & pp. figured; ppr. 
figuring. 1. To make an image, likeness, or 
picture of; to represent by drawing, sculp- 
ture, modelling, carving, embroidery, &c. ; 
as, to figure a plant, shell, &c.— 2. To cover 
or adorn with figures or images; to mark 
with figures; to form figures in by art; to 
diversify; to variegate; as, to figure velvet 
or muslin. 

Accept this goblet rough with gold. 

Drycie/t. 

The vaulty top of heaven 

Figtwed quite o’er with burning meteors. Shak. 

3. To represent by a typical or figurative 
resemblance; to symbolize. 


The matter of the sa.cts.mentsjigureth their end. 

Hooker. 

4. To imagine; to image in the mind. 

'He figure to ourselves 
The thing we like, and then we build it tip. 

As chance will have it on the rock or sand. 

//. Taylor. 

5. To prefigure; to foresho'w. 

Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun, 

In this the henvenfgures some event. S/tak. 

6. To note by characters; to indicate by 
numerals; also, to calculate. 

As through a crystal gla.ss the fgureci hours are 
seen. Dryden. 

7. In music, to indicate the desired accom- 
paniment hy writing figures over or imder 
the bass; to embellish. 

Figure (fig'ur), v.i. To make a figure; to he 
distinguished; as, the exiyoy figured at the 
court of St. Cloud. ‘ Who figured in the 
rebellion.’ Bolingbroke. 

Figure-caster, t Figure-flingert (fig'Qr- 
kast-fir,, flg'ur-fling-er), n. A pretender to 
astrology. 

I, by this Jigure-easier, must be imagined in such 
distress as to sue to Maronilla. Milton. 

Figured (flg'urd), n. 1. Adorned wth fig- 
m’es.-— 2. Used in a metaphorical sense; con- 
taining a figm-e or figures ; tropical ; meta- 
phorical. ‘■Figured and metaphorical ex- 
pressions.’ Locke.— Z. In music, same as 
Figurate. — Figured bass or base, in music, 
see BAS.S. —Figured muslin, muslin in which 
a pattern or clesign is wrought. 
Figure-head (flg'ur-hed), n. The ornamen- 
ts figure, statue, or bust on the projecting 



he represented directly or emblematically 
by a figure, such a figure is usually placed 
at theTieadof the vessel; thus, the Jfcison 
would have a bust or statue of Lord Nelson 
for a figure-head, the Lion would have the 
figure of a lion, the Britannia a figure or 
bust of the conventional Britannia. When 
no bust or figure is used the head is often 
finished off as a scroll-head or a fiddle-head 
(see these terms), which are not strictly 
figiu’e-heads. 

list full-hustedJigure-Jiead 
. Stared o'er the ripple feathering from her bow, 
Tennyson. 


Figure-maker (flghxr-mak-cr), n. A mo- 
deller; one who practises the mo.st refined 
part of the art of moulding, and casts busts, 
animals, and other ornaments, as branches, 
foliage, &e. ; a maker of wooden anatomical 
models for artists. 

Figure-Stone (iigTir-ston), n. Agalmatolite 
or bildstoin; a variety of talc-mica, of a 
grey, green, tvhite, red, or brown colour, and 
so soft as to be easily cut into figures. See 
AeAI.MATOIilTE. 

Figurial (fl-giVri-al), a. llepresented by 
figure or delineation. Craig. 

Figurist (flg'ur-ist), n. One who uses or 
Interprets figures. 

Fig-wort (f1g'w6rt), n. [Prom its use, ac- 
cording to the old doctrine of signatures (see 
SiGNATUKE, 2), in the disease called yicu, 9 .] 
The common name of Scrophularia, a genus 
of liei’baceous plants, nat. order Scroiihu- 
lariacete, containing about 100 species, of 
which four are natives of Britain. 

Fike, Fyke (fyk), v.i. [Older and Northern 
form corresponding to the softened fidge. 
Corap. birk, birch; rig, ridge; brig, bridge. 
See PiDGB.j 'To fidget; to be restless; to he 
constantly in a state of trivial motion; to he 
at trouble about anything. [Provincial 
English and Scotch.] 

At length, however, she departed, grumbling be- 
tween her teeth, that ‘ she wad rather lock up a hail 
ward than be ftking about thae iiitf-naffy gentles 
that gae sae inuckle fash wi' their fancies.’ 

Sir IV, Scott, 

Fike, Fyke (fyk), uf. To give trouble to; 
to vex; to perplex. [Scotch.] 

Fike, Fyke (fyk), n. 1 . Restlessness or agi- 
tation caused by trifling annoyance. [Scotch.] 
O sic a./lke and sic a fistle 

I had about it. Ramsay. 

2. Any trifling peculiarity in regard to work 
which causes unnecessary trouble; teasing 
exactness of operation. [Scotch.] 


And, indeed, to be plain wi’ you, cusin, I think 
you have ower mooy fykes. There, did na' ye keep 
.Grizay for mair than twa hour.? yesterday morning, 
soopin' and dustin’ your room in every corner? 

Mrs, Hamilton. 

Fikery, Fykerie (fik'e-ri), n. The act of giv- 
ing trouble about trifles; vexatious trouble. 
Qalt. [Scotch.] 

Fiky, Fyky (fyk'i), a. Causing or giving 
trouble, especially about trifles; finical; 
unduly particular; troublesome in regard 
to matters of no consequence; as.jii/fy work; 


anybody. [Scotch.] 
'iiacet 


Filaceous (fll-a'shus), a. [From L. filxm, a 
thread.] Composed or consisting of threads. 
Filacer (fll'as-er), n. [O.E. and Norm, jiteoe, 
a file or thread on which the records of 
courts of justice were strung ; Fr. Jilasse, 
flax ready to be spun, from L. jilmn, a 
thread.] A former officer in the Court of 
Common Pleas, who made out all original 
processes, real, personal, and mixed: so 
called from filing the writs on which he 
made process. 

FUago (fil-a'go), n. [L. filum, a thread, 
from the cottony hairs.] Cudweed, a genus 
of slender annual cottony herbs, nat. order 
Compositas. Twelve species are known in 
Europe, Asia, aud Africa. Three are found 
in Britain in dry pastures and hanks. 
Filament (fll'a-ment), n. [Fr.; L.L. flla- 
rnentum, a slender thread, from L. filum, a 
thread.] A thread; a fibre; a fine thread, of 
which flesh, nerves, skin, plants, roots, &o., 
and also some minerals, are composed; as, 
tlie filaments of a spider’s web; the tliread- 
Hke part of the stamens of plants is called the 
filament. The filament of a plant serves to 
support the anther. , 

Filamentary (fll-a-ment'a-ri), a. Having 
the character of or formed hy a filament. 


In the blennies, the forked hake, the forked beard, 
and some otlier fishes, the ventral fins are reduced to 
filamentary feelers. Omen. 


Filamentoid (fil-a-ment'oid), a. [From E. 
filament, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] Like 
a filament. 

Filamentose, Filamentous (fll-a-ment'ds, 
fll-a-ment'us), a. 1. Like a thread; consist- 
ing of fine filaments.— 2. In*of. bearing fila- 
ments. 

Filander (ftl-an'dSr), n. The name given by 
Le Brim to a kangaroo found in some of 
the islands of the East Indian Archipelago 
(Ralmaturus asiatiam). 

Filanders (fll'an-dcrz), n. [Fr. fdandres, 
from L. filum, a thread.] A clisease in 
hawks, characterized hy their being infested 
hy small intestinal worms. 

Filar (flier), a. [L.Jilum, a thread.] Per- 
taining to a thread; specifically, applied to 


a microscope, or other optical instnnnent, 
into whose constructicin one or more thread.^ 
or wires are introduced; as, a filar micro- 
scope; a filar micrometer. 

Fllaria (fll-a'rl-a), > 1 . A genus of nematoid 
worms, belonging to the class Scoleclda, 
including the guinea-worm. See Guinea- 
worm. 

Filariada, Filariidsa (fi-la-ri'a-de, fl-la-rf- 
i-de), n. pi. Thread-worms. A family of 
parasitic thread-like Worms, inhabiting dif- 
ferent animals and different parts of their 
bodies. Some live in the subcutaneous 
tissues of man, as the guinea- worm of Africa, 
.Aralria, and India. See GuinEA-WORM. 
Filatory (fil'a-to-i-i), n. [From L. filum, a 
tliread.] A machine which forms or spins 
threads. 

This maiuifactory h.is three tltatories, each of 640 
reels, which are moved by a wsitcr-wheel, and be- 
sides a .small filatory turned by men. Tooke, 

Filature (ftl'a-tur), n. l. A forming into 
thread.?; the reeling of silk from cocoons.— 
2. A reel for drawing off silk from cocoons; 
a filatory.— 3. An establi.shment for reeling 
silk. 

Filazer (fil'az-fir), n. Same as Filacer. 
Filberd (flFbfird), n. Same as Filbert. 
Filbert (fllliert), n. [For fill-heard, because 
the nut j list fills the cup made hy the beards 
of the calyx. In an ordinary hazel the nut 
projects to a considerable distance beyond 
the beard. Wedgwood.] The fruit of a 
cultivated variety of Cm-ylus Avellana, or 
hazel; an egg-shaped hazel-nut, containing 
a kernel that has a mild, farinaceou.?, oily 
taste, agreeable to the palate. The oil is 
said to belittle inferior to the oil of almonds. 
Filoll ( filch ), v.t. [For fllk, from O.E. foie, 
Icel fela, to steal, like talk and tell, stalk 
(verb) and steal, where k is a formative ele- 
ment. Skeat.] To steal, especially some- 
thing of little value ; to pilfer; to take in a 
thievish manner from another. 

But he thatJHches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. Shak. 

Fain would they flch that little food away. Dryden 
FUcker (fllch'fir), One who filches; a thief; 
one who is guilty of petty theft. ‘ This flloher 
of affections,' Beau. & FI. 

Filckingly (fllch'ing-li), adv. By pilfering; 
in a thievish manner. 

Fild-alet (fild'al). Same as Field-ale. 

File fl’ORi L. filum, a 

thread.] 1. A thread, string, or line; par- 
ticularly a line or wire on which papers are 
strung in due order for preservation and 
that they may he conveniently found when 
wanted.— 2. The whole number of papers 
strung oh a line or wire; a collection of 
papers arranged according to date or sub- 
ject for the sake of ready reference; also, a 
bundle of papers tied together with the title 
of each indorsed; as, a jiZe , of writs; a file 
of newspapers.— 3. A roll, list, or catalogue. 
Our present musters grows upon the fie 
To five and twenty tiiousand men of choice. Shak. 

4. A row of soldiers ranged one behind an- 
other, from front to I’ear; the number of 
men constituting the depth of the battalion 
or squadron. Where a battalion is formed in 
two ranks, a file of soldiers means two men. 

So saying, on he led his radiantjffej. 

Dazzling the moon. Miltoit. 

Soon after tti'CQQ jiles of soldiers entered. 

Sir W, Scott, 

5. t Regular succession of thought or narra- 
tion; imiform tenor; thread of discourse.. 

Let me resume they?/e of my narration. Wotton. 
—On file, in orderly preservation.— if anfc 
and file {mint), the lines of soldiers from 
side to side, and from front to hack ; com- 
mon soldiers all under the rank of sergeant; 
hence, the general body of any party or 
society as distinguished from the leaders. 

Philip dismissed all those of the common fie, on 
the condition that they should not bear arms for six 
months again.st the Spaniards. Prescott. 

File (fil), v.t. pret. & pp. filed; pgv. filing. 

1. To string; to fasten, as papers, on a line 
or wire for preservation; to arrange or insert 
in a bundle, as papers, indorsing the title 
on each paper.— 2. To present or exhibit 
olflcially or for trial; to bring before a court 
by presenting the proper papers in a I'egular 
way; as, to^ife a bill in chancery.— 8. In lata, 
to place .among the records of a court; to 
note on a paper the date of its reception in 
court. 

File (fil), v.i. 1. To march in a file or line, 
as soldiers, not abreast, but one by one. 

All ran down without order or ceremony till we 
drew up in good order, and fted off. Tatler. 


cli, c/iain; ch, Sc. locA; g, go; 3 , yob; ii, Fr. ton; ng, sing; Til, f/ton; th, f/iin; 

voT. n. 


w, 'Wig; wli, whig-, zh, azure.— -See Key. 
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S. To Kf> with an e-iual 2)a(;e; to keep pace; 
to tie L'o-extonsive. 

My endeavours 

Have ever come too sliort of Bsy desires, 

Yet Jiied with iiiy abilities. S/iai:. 

Filet (fit), r. t. [A Sax. fijlan, from fid, foul.] 
Toilirty; to dofiio; to iioHiite; to (.•ontanii- 
iiate; to disgrace or degrade. 

For Baiiqtia's issue have my mind. Skal- 

File (fil), n. [A. Sax. .m>l, O. feile, O.H.G. 
vihilajiffila, a file, tromfigen, to mb.] 1. A 
wdl-kaown steel instrument, having teetli 
upon tlie surface for cutting, abrading, and 
gmoothiii.g metal, ivory, wood, &e.— 2. Fig. 
any means u-sed to refine or polish, as style. 
Mock the nice touches of the critic’s^*. 

A^:ensid€. 

3. t Smooth polished style. 

And were it not ill fitting for this./?fe 

To -dmj of hills and woods ’inotiij- wars ,nnd fcniglits, 
I would abate the. sterneiiesse of my stile. Sfemey. 

4. A hard cunning person; a shrewd person; 
St deep < ir nrtt'ul imiu; as, a sly old file. ‘ The 
names of them two old files as was on tlie 
bench.’ Dickens. [Slang.] 

File (fil), t. pret. & pp. filed; ppr. filing. [See 
the noun, i 1. To ru!) smooth, or cut with a 
file, or as with a file; to polish; as, U>filc a 
saw; to file oif a tooth. 

Tlie iron teeth of confinement and privation liad 
been slowly jAm^" him down. IhcA;eHs, 

2. Fig. to smooth; to polish; to con-ect; to 
improve. 

File your tongue with a little more courtesy. 

St'r IV. Scott. 

File-cutter (fil'knt-er), n. A maker of files. 
File-fisi (fil'flsh), n. A name given to cer- 
tain, lishes from their skins being granulated 
like a file; they constitute the genus Ba- 
listes. B. caprisam Is the European flle- 
fish, a common inhabitant of the Aloditor- 
ranean, and occasionally met witli on our 
southern coasts. It has tiie power of inflat- 
ing the sides of the abdomen at pleasure, 
and grows to the siae of 2 feet. B. aculea- 
tun is 12 or 14 inches long, and is a native of 
the .Indian and American seas, as well as of 
the Red Sea. See Balistes and Baustidie, 
File-leader (fllTed-er), n. Mint, the soldier 
placed in tlie front of a file. 

File-marchiug ( fiVmilreh-ing), n. Milit. 
the marching of a line two deep, when faced 
to the right or left, so that the front and 
rear rank march side by side. Brande. 
Filemot (fll'e-mot), yi. [Fr. feuille-morte, a 
dead leaf.] A yellowish brown colour; the 
colour of a faded leaf. 

Filer (fil'flr), n. One who uses a file in cut- 
ting, smoothing, or polishing. 

File-shell (fil'sliel), n. A bivalve mollusc of 
the genus Pholas. 

Filial (filT-al), a. [Fr. filial, from L.L. filia- 
Us, from L. fllitis, a son, or filiOr, a daughter.] 

1. Pertaining to a son or daughter; becom- 
ing a child in relation to his parents; as, 
filial duty or obedience is such duty or 
obedience as the child owes to his parents. 

With fliai confidence inspired 
Can lift to Heaven aa unprfisuinptiioiis eye, 

And smiling' say, ‘ My Father made them all.' 

CowJ-ty. 

5. Bearing the relation of a child. 

Sprigs of like le.uf erect their7?/m;/ heads. Prior. 
Filially {fil'i-al-li), adv. In a filial manner. 
Filiate (fil'i-at), r. t [See Apfihate.] To 
adopt as a son or daughter; to establish a 
fliiatioii. 

Filiation (fll-i-a'shon), n. [Fr. , from L. filivs, 
a son.] 1. The relation of a son or child to 
a father: the correlative to paternity. 

Among all the sons of God, there is none like to 
that One Son of God. And if there be so great a dis- 
parity in thejf/ialion, we roust make as great a dif- 
ference in the correspondent relation. Pearson, 

2. Adoption.— 3. The fixing of a bastard 
child on some one as its father; affiliation. 

Filibeg (fil'i-beg), n. Same as FilUbeg. 
Filibuster (fil'i-bus-ter), n. [Br, fiihustier, 
formerly /nSwsfier, a form of D. vrijbuiter, 
G. freilieuter, E. freebooter. See Boott. 
By others referred to Sp. filibote, flibote, 
from E. fly-boat, or D. vlihoot, a fiy-boat.] 
Origin.ally, a buccaneer in the West Indian 
Islands who preyed on the Spanish com- 
merce to South America ; now applied to 
certain lawless adventurers belonging to 
the United States, who, without authority, 
invade, with the view of occupying, a foreign 
country; or to similar adventurers of other 
nationalities. The adventurers who followed 
lopez to Ouha in 1851, and those who with 
Walker occupied Nicaragua from 1856 to 
1857, are the most notorious examples of 
fibbusters in modem times. 


Filibuster (fli'i-bus-ter), v.i. To act as a 
freebooter or buccaneer. , i 

Filibusterism (fll'i-bus-tfir-izni), n. The act 
or practice of fllihiistermg; buccaneering; 
freebooting. , , , 

Filical (lil'i-kal), a. Belonging to the luhces 
or ferns. 

Fnices (fll'is-ez), n. pi. [.'Nom. pi. of E. Mix, 
the male fern.] The scientific name of the 
large group of cryjitogamio plants popularly 
known as /eras. SeeFEKN. 

Filiciform (fll-is'i-form), a. Fern-shaped. 
FiliCite (iil'i-sU), n. [L. fiUx, a fern.] A fossil 
fern or fllicoid plant. 

Filicoid (fll'i-koid), a. [L. mx, a fern, and 
a. eido.s, likeness.] In bot. fern-like; having 
the form of ferns. 

Filicoid (fll'i-koid), n. A plant resembling 

Fillcology (fll-i-kol'o-ji), n. [\Mix.Ji fern, 
and Gr toyos, a cliscour,se.] The study of 

Filiety (fl-li'e-ti), n. [I. fihus, a son.] The 
relation of a son to a parent; sonship. 

The paternity of A and the Jifety of B are not two 
fitets, but two modes of expressing the same fact. 

y. 5. Mtu. 

Piliferous (fil-if'eiMis), a. lL. ftlum, a thread, 
and fero, to produce.] Producing threads. 
Carpenter. . ' , 

FiMform (fll'i-form), n. [1. filum, a thread, 
and forma, form.] Having the form of a 
thread or filament; long, slender, round, and 
of equal thickness tliroughout; as, & filiform 
style or peduncle. 

FiUformia (fll'i-form-i-a), n. pi. One of the 
two sections into which crustaceans of the 
order liemodipoda are divided, the other 
section being the Ovalia. The Filiformiaare 
characterized by a long and thread-like 
body with long and slender legs, while the 
Ovalia have a shorter and broader body, and 
shorter and stouter legs. See OyAiTA. 
FUlgrauet (fil'i-gran), n. The original form 
of the word Filigree (which see). Tatter. 
Filigranedt (fin-grand), a. Same as Filir 
greed. 

Filigree (fll'i-gre), n. [Formerly filigrane, 
from Fr. filigrane, It. filigrana—L. fllum, a 
thread, and granum, a grain: originally, 
granular net-work, the Italians who intro- 
duced it placing beads upon it.] Ornamental 
open-work formed of fine gold or silver ivire, 
Which is worked into ai-abesques, &e.; sculp- 
tured work resembling this. 

Filigree (fil'i-gre), a. Relating to, or com- 
posed of, work in filigree. 

The churches of our ancestors shoot up intospires, 
towerSj pinnacles, and Jlli^ree work. H. Stuinbiirjte. 

Filigreed (fil'i-grSd), a. Ornamented with 
filigree. 

FUmg (fli'ing), n. A fragment or particle 
rubbed off by the act of filing; as, filings of 
iron. 

Filipendulous (fll-i-pend'ul-us), a. ll. filum, 
a thread, and E. pendulous (which see).] 

1. Suspended by a -thread. — 2. In bot. a term 
applied to tuberous swellings developed in 
the middle of slender thread-like rootlets. 
Filitelse (fll-i-te'le),n,.pf. [L. /liitwi, a thread, 
and teZff, a web.] A tribe of spiders who 
spread their threads about the places in 
which they prowl in pursuit of their prey. 
The most noteworthy genus is the Clotho 
of Egypt and Southern Europe, a limpet- 
shaped spider, about an inch in diameter, 
remarkable for the curious habitation it 
constructs for its young. 

Fill (fil), v.t. [A. Sax. fyllan, to fill, from the 
adjective /«f, full— common in kindred 
forms to all the Tent, tongues— comp. Goth, 
fidljan, G. fallen, B. vullen, to fill— allied 
to L. pleo, to fill, Gr. pUrSs,in\\, and Skr. 
piir, to fill, r being changed into 1] 1. To 
put or pour in till no more can be contained; 
to make full; to cause to be occupied so 
that no space is left vacant; as, to flU a bas- 
ket, a bottle, a vessel; the elergymm filled, 
his church. 

FtU the water-pots with water. And they JiUed 
them to the brim. Jn. ii. 7. 

2. To occupy the whole space or capacity of; 
to occupy so as to leave no space vacant; 
to occupy to a great extent; to pervade; to 
cause to abound; as, the people filled, the 
church. 

lam who fill 

Infinitude, nor vacuous the space. Milton. 

Be fruitful and multiply, andy?// the waters in the 
seas. Gen. i. 22. 

The earth wasyf/Aef with violence. Gen. vi. n. 

3. To satisfy: to content; to glut. 

Whence should we have so much bread in tlie wil- 
derness, as to fill so great a multitude? Mat. xv. 33. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bhU' 


4. To press and dilate on all sides or to the 
extremities. 

A stately ship 

With ail her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sailsyf/fWand streamers waving. Milton. 

5. To supply trith an incumbent; as, to fill 
an office or vacancy.— 6. To possess and per- 
form the duties of; to officiate in, as an in- 
cumbent; to hold or occupy; as, a king fills 
a throne; the speaker of the house the 
chair.— 7. i^aut. to brace the sails so that 
the wind will bear upon them and dilate 
them.— To fill in, to insert; as, he filled in 
the omitted items.— To fill out, (a) to pom- 
out into a vessel, as liquor. (6) To extend 
or enlarge to the desired limit, or simply to 
extend or enlarge.— To fill up, (a) to make 
full. 

It pours the bliss that fils itp all the mind. Pope. 

(b) To occupy; to fill; as, seek to fill up life 
with useful employments, (c) To fill; to 
occupy tile whole extent; as, to fill itp a 
given space, (d) To engage or employ; as, 
to fill up time, (e) To complete; to ac- 
complish. 

Andy/// np what is behind of the afHictions of Christ. 

Col. i. 24. 

Fill (fil), l- To fill a cup or glass for 
drinking; to give to drink. 

In the cup which she hath filled, fU to her double. 

Rev. .xviii. fi. 

2. To grow or become full; as, corn fi.lh' 
well in a warm season; a mill-pond fills 
during the night.— To fill out, to become 
enlarged or distended.— To fill up, to grow 
or become full; as, the channel of the river 
fills up with sand every spring. 

Fill (fil), n. A full supply; as much as 
supplies want; as much as gives complete 
satisfaction. ‘ Where I may weep my fill.’ 
Shale. 

The land shall yield her fruit, and ye shall eat your 
fil and dwell therein in safety. Lev. xxv. 19. 

Fill, pret. of fall. Chaucer. 

Fillt (fll), II. [A form of fMf.] Shaft; thill, 

‘ We'll put you i’ the fills.’ Shale. 

Fillagree (flJ'a-gre), n. Same as Filigree. 
Filler (fll'er), n. One who or that which 
fills; especially, a vessel or utensil for con- 
veying a liquid into a bottle, cask, &c.; a 
fimnei. 

They have six diggers to {oat filers. So as to keep 
the f ilers always at work. Mortimer. 

Brave soldier, yield thou, stock of arms and honour; 
Thau filer of the world witii fame and glory, 

Peon. &-FI. 

FUler, Hll-Rorse (fll'6r, fll'hors), n. [See 
Filii, a shaft.] The horse which goes in the 
shafts; a thill-horse. 

Fillet (fll'let), n. [Fr. filet, a thread, a baud, 
a net, the chine of an animal, &c. , dim. of 
fil, thread, from L. filum, a thread.] 1. A 
little band to tie about the hair of the head, 

A belt her waist, a. filet binds her hair. Pope. 

2. A muscle, or a piece of meat composed of 
muscles; especially, the fleshy part of the 
thigh: applied chiefly to veal; as, a fillet of 
veal. —3. Meat rolled together and tied 
round. 

Fillet of a fenny snake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Shak. 

4 . In arch, (a) a small moulding generally 
rectangular in section, and having the ap- 
pearance of a narrow Imnd, generally used 
to separate ornaments and mouldings ; an 
annulet; a list; a listel. See’ Annulet 
(6) The ridge between the flutes of a column, 
called also a Facet or Facette.—b. In her. 
a kind of orle or bordure, containing only 
the third or fourth part of the breadth of 
the common bordure. It runs quite round 
near the edge, as a lace over a cloak.— 6. In 
the manige, the loins of a horse, beginning 
at the place where the hinder part of the 
saddle rests.— 7. In technology, in general, 
this word has a great many applications, 
such as in carp, a strip nailed to a wall or 
pai'tition to support a shelf, a strip for ;« 
door to close against; in gilding, a band of 
gold-leaf on a picture-frame or elsewhere, 
in coining, a strip of metal rolled to a certain 
size; also the thread of a screw; a ring on 
the muzzle of a gun; &c. 

Fillet (fll'let), V. t. To bind, tonish, or adorn 
with a fillet or little band. 

He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their 
chapiters, and y/Z/efay them. Ex. xxxvii. cS. 

Filleting (fil'let-ing), n. l. The matori.al of 
which fillets are made.— 2. Fillets, collect- 
ively. 

FUliheg (flTli-beg), n. [Gael, feileadh-beag, 
lit. little-kilt— /cifeadA, a kilt, and beag; 
little. The feileadh-wor, ‘great-kilt,’ cov- 
ered the upper part of the body as well.] 


oil, pound; ii. So. abune; : f. Sc. fey. 


The Gaolie name for the kilt. Written also 
Filibeg, Phillibeg. 

Hllihuster (fiTi-bus-tfir), n. Same as Fili- 
Iniater. 

I'iliijig (fll'ing), a. Calculated to fill, satisfy, 
or satiate; as, a fillmg diet. 

Things tliat are sweet and fat are max^Jillinir. 

Bacon. 

fUling (fll'ing), n. Materials used for occu- 
pying some vacant space, for completing 
some structure, stopping up a hole, or the 
like. 

Hllip (fil'lip). v.t. [Formed from the sound, 
or t& same as flip.] To strike with the nail 
of the fore or middle finger, first placed 
against the ball of the thumb, and forced 
from that position with some violence; 
hence, to strike in any way or with any in- 
strument. 

If I do, JilHp me with a three-man beetle. Shak. 

Hllip (fll'lip). »-f- To strike with the nail 
of the finger. Seen.f. 

He laughed, and swore by Peter and by Paul: 
'VciQXijillip'd at the dianiond in her ear. Tennyson, 

EOlip (ftlTip), n- I- A jerk of the finger 
forced suddenly from the thumb; hence, a 
smart blow or stroke.— 2. Anything which 
tends to rouse, excite, or revive; as, that 
acted as a fillip to my spirits, 
i^ipeeil (fil-li-pen'), n. [G-. vielliebchen, 
much -loved.] In some of the N'ortliern 
states of America, a small present given in 
accordance with a custom borrowed from 
Germany. When a person eating almonds 
or nuts finds one with two kernels he or 
she gives it to a person of the opposite sex, 
imd whoever at the next meeting shall 
utter the word JilUpeen first is entitled to a 
present from the other. The term is ap- 
plied also to the kernel thus given. Written 
also Fhillipena, PMlopena. 

Pilllster (fll'lis-ter), n. A kind of plane 
used for grooving timber or for rebates. 
Hlly (fll'li), n. [Apparently a dim. form of 
foal, A. Sax. fola. See Foap.] 1. A female 
or mare foal; a young mare.— 2. A wanton 
girl. 

I am joined in wediack, for my sins, to one of those 
fillies vvho are described in the oid poet. Addison. 

Hlly-foal (filli-f 61), n. A female foal. 

Film (film), n. [A. Sax. fyimen, felma, a thin 
skin; Fris. jiiimene. the human skin; akin to 
fell, skin.] 1. A thin membrane or lamina; 
apellicle; a delicate coating or outer layer. 
‘From Adam’s eyes the film removed.’ 
J/tffon.— 2. In photog. a thin pellicle or 
coating sensitive to light. — 8. A fine thread, 
as of a cobweb. ‘ Her whip of cricket’s bone, 
Pie lash of film,’ Shale. 

At the tip-top 

There hangs by unseen films an orbed drop. Keats. 

Film (film), v.t. To cover with a thin skin 
or pellicle. 

It wili but skin and film the uicerous place, 
Whilst rank corruption, mining all within. 

Infects unseen. " Shak. 

FUminess (fllm'i-nes), n. State of being 
filmy. 

Filmy (fllm'i), a. Composed of thin mem- 
branes or pellicles, or of fine threads. 

Celestial coursers paw the unyielding: air; 

Their Jllmy pennons at her word they furl, 

Aud stop obedient to the reins of light. Shelley. 

—Filmy fern, the common name for the 
two British species of the genus Hymeno- 
phyllnm. They have a creeping thread-like 
rhizome, and small delicate pellucid fronds. 
The sori are seated on a column protected 
by a two-valved involucre. Both species are 
found on moist 


rocks and copses. 

Filose (m'os), a. 

(From L. filuni, a 
thread.] In tool. 
and bot. a term 
applied to a part 
when it ends in 
a thread-like pro- 
cess. 

Filoselle (fe-16- 
zfil),./!. [Fr.] Fer- 
ret or floss silk; 
grogram yarn or 
thread. 

Filter (fll'tSr), n. 

[Fr. filtre, It. fel- 
trare, to filter, 
from /eftw, L.L. Ldoges Water Filter. 
filtmm, feltrum, ^ 34 , The compartments : 

porous top of 2d corapart- 
felt or fulled ment; cd, filtering top of 3d 
wool, used origin- compartment; e, movable plug, 
ally as a strainer.: 

See F.BLT.] A strainer; a piece of woollen 
cloth, paper, or other substance, through 


which liquorsarepassedfor defecation. Fil- 
ters are now largely employed for the pur- 
pose of filtering water, either for drinking 
or culinary purpo,ses. One of the most suc- 
cessful apparatus for the puridcation of 
water for domestic purposes is the ascend- 
ing filter of Leloge, shown in cut. It is 
divided into four compartments, one above 
the other. The upper part, containing the 
water to be filtered, communicates with the 
lowest by a tube having a loose sponge at 
its mouth to stop some of the impimties. T’he 
top of the lowest compartment is composed 
of a porous slab, through which the water 
passes into the third part, whicli is fllleil 
with charcoal. The water is forced through 
the charcoal and another porous slaii into 
the fourth compartment, which is furnished 
with a tap to draw off the filtered water. To 
enable the filter to be cleaned there is a 
movable plug in the lowest part. 

Filter (fil'ter), v.t. To purify or defecate 
liquor by passing it tlirough a filter, or 
causing it to pass through a porous sub- 
stance that retains any feculent matter. 
Filter (fll'tOr), v.i. Xo percolate; to pass 
through a filter. 

Filterj n. ,Sapie as Philter. 

Filtering (fll'ter-ing;, p. and a. Straining; 
defecating.— bag, a conical-shaped 
liag made of close flannel, and kept open at 
the top by means of a hoop, to which it is 
attached. It is used in filtering wine, vine- 
gar, &a.— Filtering cup, a pneumatic ap- 
paratus used for the purpose of showing 
that, if the pressure of the atmosphere be 
removed from an under surface, the pres- 
sure on the surface above has the effect of 
forcing a fluid through the pores of such 
substances as it could not otherwise pene- 
trate.— Miteriny funnel, a glass or other 
funnel made with slight flutes or channels 
down the lower parts of the sides. When 
used it is lined with filtering-paper, folded 
and loosely put in. The channels allow the 
liquid to ooze more freely than in a funnel 
of a smooth surface . — Filtering papier, any 
paper unsized and suificiently porous to 
allow liquids to pass through it— Filtering 
stone, any porous stone, such as sandstone, 
through which ivater is filtered. 

FUtll (filth), n. [A. Sax. fylth, from ful, foul, 
corrupt, rotten. See Foul.] 1. Anything 
that soils or defiles; dirt; aiiy foul matter; 
waste matter; nastiness.— 2. Anything that 
sullies or defiles the moral character; cor- 
ruption; pollution. 

To purify the soul from the dross and flth of sen- 
sual delights. Titlotson. 

Filthily (fllth'i-li), adn. In a filthy manner; 
foully; grossly. 

Filthiness (filth'i-nes), n. l. The state of 
being filthy.— 2. That which is filthy; filth; 
foul matter ; corruption ; pollution ; defile- 
ment by sin; impurity. 

Carry forth the Jilthiness out of the holy place. 

2 Chr. xxix. $. 

Let us cleanse ourselves from all Jilthiness of the 
fle.shand spirit. 2 Cor. vii, i. 

Filthy (fllth'i), a. l. Dirty; foul; unclean; 
nasty; impure. ‘Filthy air.’ Shak.— 2. Pol- 
luted; defiled by sinful practices; morally 
impure; licentious. 

He which is filthy, let him be fltky still. 

Rev. xxii. ii. 

Filtrate (fll'trat), v.t. pret. & pp. filtrated; 
ppr. filtrating. [L.L. filtro, flltratum; Sp. 
ftltrar. . See Filter.] 'To filter; to defecate, 
as liquor, by straining or percolation. 
Filtrate (fll'trat), n. The liquid which has 
been passed through a filter. 

Filtration (fll-tra'shon), n. The act or pro- 
cess of filtering; the process of mechanically 
separating a liquid from the nndissolved 
particles floating in it, as by passing the 
liquid through filtering paper, through char- 
coal, sand, and the like. See Filter. 
Fimashing(fim'ash-ing), n. [L.flmus, dung.] 
Among hunters, the dung of several sorts of 
wild beasts; fumets. 

Fimhle, Fimhle-henip(flra'bl, flm'bl-hemp), 
n. [G. flmmel, fimmel-hanf.] The male 
plants of hemp, which, being soonest ripe, 
are picked out by hand from among the 
female, which are left to ripen their seed. 
Fimbria (flm'bri-a), n. [L., a thread, in the 
pi. a fringe.] A fringe: specifically, (a) in 
anat. applied to any fringe-like body, and 
especially to the fringed extremity of the 
Fallopian tube. (&) In hot. applied to the 
dentated or fringe -like ring of the oper- 
culum of mosses, by the elastic power of 
which the operculum is displaced. 


Fimbriate (fim'bri-at), a. [D. fimbria, a 
thread, in tlie pi. a fringe.] In bot. fringed; 

having the ed.ge sur- 
. rounded by hairs or Vn-is- 
ties. 

I Fimbriate(flin'b]i-rit), y. t. 

^ 'To hem; to fringe. 

Fimbriated (flm'bri-at- 
ed), p. and a. 1. In bot. 
same as Fimbriate (which 
see). — 2. In zool. a term 
applied to many of the 
Murices or whelks hav- 
ing thin, elevated, fiii- 
lilie processes on their 
shells, and to some cy- 
Fimbriate Petals (ZJj- clostomous land - shells 
anthus'earyophylhts). Which have like processBS 
round the aperture. — 
3. In her. ornamented, as an ordinary, with 
a narrow border or hem of another tinc- 
ture. 

Fimbricate (flm'bri-kat),a. Fringed; jagged. 
Fimbrilliferous (fim-bril-if"6i'-us), a. [As 
if from a L. fimbrilla, a little fringe, and fero, 
to bear.] In bot. bearing many little fringes, 
as the receptacle of some composites. 
Fimetarious (fl-me-ta'ri-us), a. [L, fimetum, 
a dunghill] In bot. growing on or amidst 
dung. 

Fin (fin), n. A native of Finland; a Finn. 
Fin (fin), n. [A. Sax. fin, Jinn; L.G. and Dan. 
finne; D. vin; Sw. fena; allied to L. pinna, 
another form of penna, a feather. See 
Feather.] l. One of the projecting wing- 
like organs which enable fishes to balance 
themselves in an upright position, and assist 
in regulating tlieir movements in the water. 
The fin consists of a thin elastic membrane 




Fins — Coiiiinon Percli (Pma JbiviatUis). 

I D, First Dorsal. 2 D, Second Dorsal. P, Pec 
toral V, V'entral. A, Anal. C, Caudal. 

supported by rays or little bony or cartila- 
ginous ossicles. 'The pectoral and ventral 
are known as paired fins, and represent the 
fore and hind limbs of other vertebrates; the 
dorsal, anal, and caudal are median, verti- 
cal, or impar fins, and are peculiar to fishes. 

The principal organ of motion (in fisliesi is the tail; 
the dorsal ana ventral fiis apparently serve to balance 
the fish, and the pectorals to arrest its progress when 
required. Hiijr- Cyciopadia. 

2. Anything resembling a fin; as, (a) a fin- 
like organ or attachment. ‘ The fim of her 
eyelids.’ J. Webster'. (6) The sharp plate 
in the coulter of a plougli. (c) In mould- 
ing, a thin excrescence on the surface 
of a easting, caused by the imperfect ap- 
proximation of two moulding-boxes, con- 
taining each a portion of the mould. Tlie 
fin is formed by the metal running in be- 
tween the two parting surfaces, (d) .In com. 
a blade of whalebone, (e) A hand. [Slang. ] 
Fin. (fin), v.t. pret. & pp.^mned; ppv. finning. 
To carve or cut up, as a chub. 

Fin,t «• [Fr.] End; conclusion, Chaucer. 
Finable (fin'a-bl), a. [See Fine.] That ad- 
mits a fine; subject to a fine or penalty; as, 
a jinaftie person or offence. 

It jurymen, after sworn, eat and drink, . • . they 
3 XC finable. Tomlins. 

Finable (fin'a-bl), a. [See Fine, v.t, to 
clarify.] That maybe clarified, refined, or 
purified. 

Final (fin'al), a. ih.finalis, from finis, end.] 

1. Pertaining to the end or conclusion; last; 
ultimate ; as, the final issue or event of 
things; final hope; final salvation. 

Oh yet we trust that .somehow good 

Will be theyfim/ goal of ill. Tennyson. 

2. Conclusive; decisive; ultimate; as, a final 
judgment; the battle of Waterloo brought 
the struggle to a final issue. — 8. Eespecting 
the end or object to be gained; respecting 
the purpose or ultimate end in view; as, the 
final cause is that for which anything is 
done; the efficient cause is that which pro- 
duces the event or effect. 

Thus we necessarily include, in our idea of organi- 
zation, the notion of an end, a purpose, a design; or 
to use another phrase, s. final cause. IKhewell. 


ch, eAain; 6h,,Sc. locA; g,go', j, yob; n, Fr. ton; ng.kiny; SH, fAen; th, tAin; w, idg; wh, zoAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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FINE 


Final dccKC, in law, a conclusive sen- 
tence of a court, as diatingMislied from %n- 
terlnent'iry. — FinpJ, Cmoludee, TTUiniate. 
Final bringing *in end or to iin end, coming 
at, tin;’ end or fit last, niarics mainly the oir- 
cuni't.iui’c i)f tiHcthin.g iieiiigtim last or at 
the last - {'oni'hidtie means shutting up or 
setUins?; putting a stop to any further 
rnteatioti or procedure, as a amelusive argu- 
ment, nonmhidveHtBp; uitMuate recalls the 
tact that something has gone before, and is 
applied to what is last iu a sequence ; an 
vlfhiHite object is that to which all one's 
actions tend as the crowning point. 

Vet de'iihiir not of liis jinal pardon. Afilton, 

Thh olijection . . . will not be fouiicl by any nieans 
so CiVtchisive as at first sight it sieerns. Hobbes. 

Many actions apt to procure fame are not condu- 
cive to thi‘j our ultimate l\appiues8. Addison. 

Finale (f5-na'la),M. [It.] 1. In nmAo, («) the 
last part of a concerted piece, sonata, or 
symphony ; the last piece In the act of an 
opera, (h) The final piece in a concert pro- 
gramme. Jdiiiilesaregenerally characterized 
by tlieir grand effects, all the power of the 
instrument, the orchestra, or the chorus 
being called into play.— 2. The last part, 
piece, or scene in any public performance or 
exhibition. 

It was arranged that the two horsemen should first 
occupy the arena, . . . that Glaucus and the lion 
should next perform their part in the bloody spec- 
tacle; and the tiger and the Naaarene be the grand 
.finale. LorALytton. 

itoallty (fi-iial'i-ti), n. 1. The state of being 
final; the state of being settled or finally 
arranged; completeness.— 2. In philos. the 
doctrine that nothing exists or was made 
except fur a determinate end; the doctrine 
of final causes. 

Finally (fi'nal-li), adv. I. At the end or 
conclusion; ultimately; lastly; a,s, the cause 
is expt'u.sive, hut we shall finally recover.— 

2. Completely; beyond recovery. 

The enoniywasyy««if'4J' exterminated. Siry .Davies. 

Finance (ii-nans'), «. [Fr. , from L,!. flnan- 
eia, a money payment, from fimn, to pay 
a fine or subsidy, from L.jinfe, an end, in 
late sense of a sum paid by a subject to a 
sovereign for the enjoyment of a privilege; 
the final settlement of a claim by composi- 
tion or agreement. ] I. The system or science 
of public revenue and expemlilure. 

I hope, however, he will not rely tod much on the 
. 'fertility of Lord North's genius foryJaiWw, 

y unius' Letters. 

2. pi. Eevenue; fuilcla: in the puhlie treasury, 
or accruing to it; public resources of money; 
as, the finance)! of the king or government 
were in a low condition.— 8. i'll. The income 
or resources of individuals; as, my finances 
are iu a very unhealthy state, [Colloq,] 

Finance (fi-n:ms'), ui. To conduct flnaiicial 
operations ; e.speoially, in a commercial sense, 
to meet obligations by contianal borrow- 
ing. 

Financeer, w.f. See Financieb. 

Financial (fi-uan'shal), a. Pertaining to 
finance or public revenue; having to do with 
money matters ; as, financial concerns or 
operations. 

Godolphin, . . whose skill had been 

greatly mi.ssed during the summer, was brought back 
to the Treasury, Macautay. 

Flnancialist (tl-nan'shal-ist),w. One sluUed 
in fiiiaucial matters; a financier. 
Financially (fl-nan'shal-li), ado. In rela- 
tion to finances or public revenue; in a maii- 
iier to produce revenue. 

I consider, therefore, the stopping of the distil- 
lery, ceconomically, Jinaneialty, conunercially, ... 

, as a measure rather well meant than well considered. 

Diiyke. 

Financian (fl - nan ' slum ), n. A financier. 
[Bare.] 

Financier <fl-nan'ser), ?i. l. An officer who 
receives and manages the public revenues; 
a treasurer. —2. One who is skilled in fin- 
ancial matters or in the principles or system 
of public revenue ; one who understands 
money matters; one who is acqxiainted with 
the mode of raising money by imposts, 
excise, or taxes, and the economical man- 
; agement and application of public money.— 

3. In France, .a receiver or farmer of the 
public revenues. 

Financier, Financeer (fi-nan'ser), v.i. To 
borrow one day to meet an obligation, and 
on a Bubsecpient day to again borrow to 
meet the borrowed money, and so on till 
one’s affairs get into confusion. Lever. 
Finary(nn'6-ri), n. [Eromjue, re/ine.] In 
ironworks, the second forge at the iron mill. 

• See Fineey, 3. 

Finative (fln'a-tiv), a. Becisive; definitive; 
final. 


Finback. See Finnee. 

Finch, (flusii). n. [A. Sax. fine; L.G. Q. Dan. 
and Sw, fink, fin/ce; I), vink Comp. Fr. 
pimon, Sp. jiimon, It. pinoione, W. pine, a 
finch, Armor, pint and fiat, Prov. E. and 
Sc. pink, Spink. How many of tiiese names 
are to be connected together, and what 
degree of relationsliip may be between 
tliem is doubtful. Probably onomatopceia 
is partly the cause of their resemblance. 
Grimm points out the reseniblanee of the 
Teutonic forms to words meanin,g ‘ spark ' 
or ‘sparkling,* as G. funke, &o.] 'The popu- 
lar name of the small singing birds forming 
the genus Fringilla. In Its widest sen.se the 
term is applied to the numerous group con- 
stituting the family Fringillidic (wliich see). 
Finch-backed, Finched (finslffimlct, fmsiit), 
a. Striped or spotted on the back, as cuttle. 
[Provincial] 

Find (find), v. t. pret. & pp. found; ppr. find- 
ing. [A. Sax. 0. Sax. and 0. G. findan, G. 
findon, Dan. fvtide, Icel. finna {tovflnda), to 
find; Goth, yinf/tan, to tlud. From root (na- 
salized) cognate with L. pet, iupeto, to aim 
at, to seek; and Gr. pynth, in pynthanomai, 
to learn by asldng.] 1. To discover by the 

I eye ; to gain first sight or knowledge of i 
something lost; to recover either by seiirch- 
ing for or by accident; to fall in with (a per- 
son or thing unknown or unexpected). 

What vvoman, having ten pieces of silver, if she 
lose one piece, cloth not light a candle, and sweep 
the house, and seek diligently till shey??!^ it? 

Luke XV, 8. 

In the Proverbs of Solomon you willTf/icI the fol- 
lowing words : ‘ May we ne’er want a friend nor a 
bottle to give him 1 ' Wbenytwnii, make a note of. 

Dickens. 

2. To come upon or discover by seeking or 
soimding; as, to yiitd bottom; to discover or 
know by experience; to learn by study, ex- 
lierimeut, or trial; as, air and water are 
foxind to be compound substances; alche- 
mists long attempted to find the philoso- 
pher’s stone, but it is not yet/oujid. , 

The torrid zone is newfound habitable. Ceiviey. 

3. To gain; to acquire; to enjoy; as, to find 
leisure for a visit. 

In ills their business and their gtoryjfwa!'. Cowley. 

4. To catch; to detect. 

"When first f 'lutiii in a lie, talk to him of it as a 
strange ihonstrou.? thing. Locke, 

5. In law, to determine and declare, or 
award, by verdict; as, the jury /ind the ac- 
cused to be guilty; they find a verdict for 
the plaintiff or defendant ; the grand-jury 
fi7ia a true bill; the jury have/o«?id a large 
sum in damages for the plaintiff. —6. To 
supply; to provide; to furnish;- as, who tvill 
find the money or provisions for this ex- 
pedition.. 

Listen to me. 

If I must//«rf you wit. Tennyson, 
—To find one's self, to be; to fare in regard 
to ease or pain, health or sickness; as, how 
do you/MKf yourself i)m morning?— To find 
one in, to supply, furnish, or pro-vide one 
with ; as, he finds his nephew in money, 
victuals, and clothes. In this sense, to find 
one’s self is sometimes used without any sup- 
plementary phrase, the meaning being to 
furnish all one's requirements for one’s self. 

He that shall marry thee, had better spend the. 
poor revnahidet of his days in a dung-barge, for two- 
pence a week, andy/«ff himself. Bean. &• Fl. 

—To find out, to detect, as a thief or the 
like; to find out or discover, as something 
before unknown, a mystery, secret, trick, 
and tbe like; to solve, as an enigma; to 
understand; to comprehend. 

A man of Tyre, : skilful to work in gold . . . and to 
oar every device. z Clir. ii. 14. 

Canst thou by searchingyfacf oaf God? Job xi. 7. 
—To find fault with, to blame; to censure. 

Find (find), v.i. In law, to determine and 
declare an issue of fact; to give judgment 
on the merits or facts of a case; as, the jm-y 
finds for the plaintiff. 

Find (find), n. A discovery of anything 
valuable; the thing found; as, a find in the 
gold-fields. 

SpEcimens were among the jind of coins at High 
Wycombe itnSzy. Evans. 

Finder (findAr), ?i. One who or tliat which 
finds or discovers by accident, by searching, 

. dr the like; especially, (a) in the customs, a 
searcher employed to discover goods im- 
ported or exported without paying custom. 
(h)In astron. a smaller telescope attached 
to a larger, for the purpose of finding an 
object more refidily. 

Findfault (nud'f:ilt),n. a censurer; a cavil- 
ler. 


We are the makers of manners, Kate; and the j 

■■ ■ ' ' ■ — . — II 

Fate, far, fat, fiill; me, met, hdr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tffije, tub, bull; 


liberty that follows our places stops the mouth of all 
Jinci/auUs. Shctk, 

Findfaultingt (fiml’falt-ing), a. Apt to cen- 
sure; captious. 'Unquiet br.anglings and 
findfaulUng quarrels.’ Wldtloak. 

Finding (find'iug), n. 1 . Discovery; the act 
of discovering. —2. That which is found; 
6.speciiilly, in law, the return of a jury to a 
bill; a verdict.— 3. pi 'The tools and mate- 
rials which some workmen have to furnish 
in their employment. 

Finding-store (find'ing-stor), ?i. In the 
United States, a shop wliere shoemakers’ 
tools, &o., are sold. Called in England 
Grindery Warehouse. 

Findon Haddock, Finnan Haddock (fiiT- 
in-iiad-ilok), n. A species of smoke-cured 
haddock largely used at table: so named 
from Findon, a flshing'-villag;e on the coast 
of Kincardineshire, wliere this mode of cur- 
ing Iiaddocks appears to iiave originated. 
Findy (iln'di),®. [A. Sax. fmdig, heavy; gejin- 
dig, capacious; Dm. fyndig, strong, empha- 
tical, nervous, weighty, from fynd, force, 
energy, emphasis, strength.] Full; heavy; 
or firm, solid, substantial. 

A cold May and a windy. 

Makes the barn fat and /indy. Old p-ov. 

Fine (fin), a. ['This word appears with little 
variation of form or meaning both in the 
Teutonic and Eomance languages. Comp. G. 
fein, D. fljn, Dan. fiin, Sw. fin, loci, firm, 
Fr. fin, li.fino. It is generally derived with 
Diez from L. finitus, finished, perfect, com- 
plete ; pp. of finio, to flni.sh, from finis, an 
end (whence final, &c.),] l. Small; thin; 
slender; minute; of very small diameter; 
as, a fine thread; jine silk; a fine hail'.— 
2. Not coarse; comminuted; in small grains 
or pai'tieles; as, fine sand or flour.— 8. Sub- 
tile; thin; tenuous; rare; as, yine .spirits 
evaporate; a fine, as opposed to a dense 
medium, . 

Wheiuhe eye standeth in theyfai?;' medium, and the 
object in the grosser, things show greater. Jiaco/t. 

4. Thin; keen; sharp; as, the fme edge of a 
razor. 

What Jine chisel 

Could ever yet cut breath? Sltak. 

6. Made of fine threads or material; light; 
delicate; as, fine linen or cambric.— 6. Clear; 
pui’e; free from feculence or foreign matter; 
as, fine gold or silver. ‘ A cup of wine tluit’s 
brisk and fine.’ Shak—7, Beflned; elegant; 
cultivated. 

Then turned to Lady Geraldine, 

His eyes made up of wonder and love. 

And said in courtly accentsy??je. Coleridge. 

8. Nice; delicate; susceptible; perceiving or 
discerning minute beauties or deformities; 
as, a j'ine taste; a sense. 

The spider’s touch, how exquisitely 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 

Pope. 

9. Subtle; artful; dexterous. See Fike.sse. 
‘The finest mad devil of jealousy.’ Shak— 

10. Handsome; beautiful; accomplished. 

There, with eyes reverentially fixed on Burke, ap. 

peared the finest gentleman of the age, . . the 
chivalrous, the high-souled Windham. Macaulay. ' 
H. Free from clouds or rain ; sunshiny; .as, 
fine weather.— 12. Excellent; superior; bril- 
liant or acute; as, anian of fine genius. ‘The 
finest critical spirit of our time.’ Blatt. 
Arnold.— 13. Amiable; noble; ingenuous; 
excellent; as, a man of a fine mind. 

Spirits are touched 

But isjiues. Shcc^i:. 

14. Showy; splendid; elegant; handsome; as, 
a range of fine buildings ; a fine house or 
garden; a^me view. 

Fine feathers, they say, make ^ne birds. ; 

Bicke7^staJF 

15. Ironically, flnically or affectedly elegant; 
aiming too much at show or effect; stilted; 
ridiculously ornate. 

I cannot talk with civet in the room, 

puss gentleman that’s all perfume. Cotoper. 

He gratified them with occasional ... .fine writing. 

Matt. Arnold, 

16. Eminent even for bad qualities. ‘ 0, for 
a fine thief.’ Shah. —Fine arts, the arts 
which depend chiefly on the labours of the 
mind or imagination, and whose object is 
the production of pleasure by theh’ imme- 
diate impression bn the mind, as poetry, ; 
music, painting, and sculpture. In modern 
usage the term is restricted to the imita- 
tive arts which appeal to us through the : 
eye, namely, painting, sculpture, engraving, , 
architecture, and is sometimes even re- - 
steicted to the two first as more essentially 
imitative and imaginative. 

Then Fine Art is that in which the hand, the head, ; 
and the heart of man go together. Raskin. [ 
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Fine (fin), V. t. pret. ife pp. fined; ppi-. fining. 
l>Seo .Fine, a.] 1. To clarify; to refine; to 
purify; to defecate; to free from feculence 
or foreign matter; as, to fine wine; to fime 
gold or silver. Job xxviii. 1; Prov. xvii. 3.— 

2. t To make less coarse; as, to /ne grass. — 

3. t To decorate; to adorn. 

Hugh Capet also, who usurp’d the crown, 

To Jijte his title ■with some show of truth, 
Convey’d himself as heir to the Lady Linfjare. 

ShaJii, 

4. To: change .gradually or by imperceptible 
degrees; to cause to pass by flue gradation.^ 
from one condition to another. Browning. 

Fine (fin), n. [From 1, finis, an end, and in 
later times and in a feudal sen.se, a final 
settlement of a claim by composition or 
agreement.] l.t The end; the conclusion; 
as, ‘the fine’s the crown.’ Shale. 

To see their fatal S^e?isey, 

2. A payment of money imposed upon a 
person as a punishment for an offence.— 

5. In laiv, (a) in feudal law, a final agi’ee- 
ment betvveen persons concerning lands or 
rents, or between the lord and his vassal, 
prescribing the conditions on which the 
latter should hold his lands, (b) A sum of 
money formerly paid by a tenant at the en- 
trance into his land; a sum paid for the 
renewal of a lease.— In jime, in conclusion; 
to conclude; to sum all iip. 

Fine (fill), V. t. pret. & pp. fined,; ppr. fining. 
[iSee Fine, »i.] l.t To bring to an end. 

Time’s office is to Jine the hate of foes. Sba/:. 

2. To subject to a pecuniary penalty; to set a 
fine on by judgment of a court; to ijunish by 
fine; as, the trespassers were Jined tea 
pounds and imprisoned a month. 

Hue (fin), r.f. l.t To cease. 

Then wolti they never due 
To don of gentillesse the faire office. Chaucer. 

% To pay a fine. 

Men fined to have right done them ; to sue in a 
certain court. Hallam. 

Flnedraw (fin'drfl,), r.f. [Fine and draw.] 
To sew up a rent with so much nicety that 
it is not perceived; to renter. 

Flnedrawer (fin'dra-fir), n. One who flne- 
ciraws. 

Finedrawn, (fin'dran), a. Drawn out to 
too: groat a degree of fineness or tenuity, as 
thread;, drawn out with too much subtlety; 
aSi fine-drawn conclusions. 

Ilneer (fl-ner'), v.i. To get goods made up in 
a way, unsuitable for any other purchaser, 
and then i-efuse to take them except on 
credit. Goldsmith. 

Fineer (fl-ner'), a. f. See Veneer. 
Finefingered (fin'flng-gerd), a. Nice in work- 
manship; dexterous at fine work. 

Finelesst (fiii'les), a. Endless; boundless. 

Riches fineless Is as poor as winter 

To him that ever fears lie shali be poor. Shah. 

Finely (fin'li), adv. In a fine or finished 
manner; admirably; beautifully; delicately; 
siibtlely; to a flue state ; minutely; thinly; 
as, finely attired; a stuff finely wrought; 
flour finely ground; a finely sharpened edge. 

Plutarch says very finely, that a man should not 
allow himself to hate even his enemies ! for if you in- 
dulge tliis passion on some occasions, it will rise of 
itself in others. Addison. 

Fineness (fin'nes), n. The state or quality 
, of being flue in all its senses; thinness; slen- 
derness; tenuity; minuteness; purity; sharp- 
ness; elegance; beauty; refinement; splen- 
dour; subtlety. ‘Finenessot thegold.’ Shale. 

It (the Directory) .should have been composed with 
so nnich artifice vwd fineness, that it might have 
been to all the world an argument of their learning 
and excellency of spirit. Jer, Taylor. 

Finer (fiu'er), n. One who rcfliies or purifies. 

Pi’OV. XXV. 4. 

Finery (fin'6-ri), n. l. Fineness; splendour; 

^ beauty. ‘Don’t choose your place of study 
by the finery of the prospects.’ Watts.— 

2. Ornament; decoration; especially, shotvy 
or excessive decoration, as gay clothes, 

■ Jewels, trinkets, <S:e. 

: Hismu-se had no objection to a russet attire; but 

she turned with disgust from the finery o{ Guarini, 
as tawdry and as paltry as the rags of a chiraney- 
.^weeper on May-day. Macaulay. 

3. In M’on-tuorfe, the second forge at the 
, Iron-mills at which the iron is hamrhered and 

fashioned into what is called a bloom or 
, square bar. Written also Finary. 
Finespoken (fin'spok-n), a. Using fine 
plu'ases. : 

: Fine dressed and chevaliers d’ihclustrie.’ 

Chesterfield. 

Finespun (fin'spnn), a. Drawn to a fine 
: thread; minute; hence, over-refined; over- 


ch, cAain; 6h, ,Sc. locfi; g, ,r/o; i,Joh; 


elaborated ; subtile ; as, finespun theories, 
Lowth. 

Men have no faith m finesjntn sentiment 
Who put their faith in bullocks and in beeves. 

Lons/elldw. 

Finesse (fl-nesO, n. [.Fr.; It. fmezza, Sp. 
fineza, properly fineness.] 1. Artifice; stra- 
tagem; subtlety of contrivance to gain a 
point.— 2. In whist-plaging, tlie act of play- 
ing with the view of taking the trick with a 
lower card than may be in the hand of your 
adversary on the left, while a higher card is 
in .yoiu- otvn hand. — 3.t Fineness. — ,SrN. 
Artifice, trick, stratagem, deceit, guile, craft, 
cunning. 

Finesse (fl-nes'), v.i. 1. To use artifice or 
stratagem.— 2. In whist-playing, to ’attempt 
to take a trick with a card lower than one 
which may be held by one’s opponent on his 
left hand, while one has a card capable of 
taking it witli more certainty in hi.s hand. 
Finesse (fi-nes'), v.t In ivliist-playing, to 
finesse with; to jiractiseor perform a finesse 
with ; as, to finesse a king, a knave, &o. 
Eng. Eney. 

Finestill (fin'stil), v.t. To distil, as spirits, 
from molasse-s, treacle, or some preparation 
of saccharine matter. 

Finestiller (fin'stil-er), n. One who distils 
s{>irit from treacle or molasses. 

Finestuff (fin'stuf), n. The second coat of 
plaster for tlie walls of a room, made of 
finely sifted lime with sand and hair. i 

Flnew (fm'u), »i. [See Fen owed.] ^louldi- 
ness. Scott. 

Fin-fish (fln'flsh), n. A sailor’s name for 
some of the fin-backed whales. 

Fin-foot (fin'fut), n. Heliornis, a genus of 
tropical South American bird.s, allied to our 
grebes, so called from their feet being lobed. 
Fin-footed (fln'fut-ed), a. Having palmated 
feet, or feet with toes connected by a mem- 
brane. 

Finger (fmg'gert, n. [A. Sax. and G. finger, D. 
vvngur, Fris. Sw. and Dan. finger, Goth. 
figgrs. The root is found in A. Sax. ton, G. 
fangen, to catch. See Fang.] 1. One of the 
five extreme members of the hand; a digit; 
also, one of the extremities of the hand, ex- 
clusive of the thumb. (The word is applied 
to some other animals as well as to man.] 
With (oTC&d finders rude 
Sliatter your leaves before the mellowing yenr. 

"Milton. 

2. Something resembling or serving the pur- 
pose of a finger; an index. 

Fancy, like WxQjhtgtn of a clock, 

Runs the gfreat circuit, and is still at home. 

Coivpey. 

Spires whose solQinn jUngey points to heaven. 

IVords^vorth, 

3. The breadth of a finger, sometimes used 
as a measure.— 4. In^mtsfc, ability in execu- 
tion, especially on a keyed instrument ; as, 
she has a good finger. 

Miss Wirt, with great deliberation, played the 
original and beautiful melody. . . . 'What a fifisrerV 
cried Mrs. Ponto; and indeed it was a finger, as 
knotty as a turkey’s drumstick, and spl.iying all over 
the piano. Thackeray. 

—Finger of God, power, strength, or work 
of God, 

The magicians said to Ph,araoh, This is the^a^ej- 
of God. Ex. viii. 19, 

—To have a finger in, to he concerned in. — 
To have at one's finger ends, to be quite fa- 
miliar with; to be able to make available 
readily. 

Finger (fing'ger), v. t. l. To touch with the 
fingers; to handle; as, the covetous man 
delights to finger money. — 2. To toy or 
meddle with. 

Let the papers He; 

You wottld be Jtngeyinif them to anger me. S?tak. 

3. To touch or talce thievishly; to pilfer: to 
filch. 

The king was slyly fingered from the deck {=pack 
of cards). Shak. 

4. In music, (a) to apply the fingers to in 
order to produce musical effects, as to an 
instrument of music, or the kejfs or strings 
of an instonment; to play on an instrament. 
(6) To indicate by means of figures written 
over or under the notes which finger is to 
strike the key or stop the string; as, to 
finger a, piece of music.— 5. To perform with 
the fingers, as a delicate piece of work, &c. 

Finger (flng'gdr), v.i. To use the fingers in 
playing on an instrament. 

Rnger-alphabet (ftng'gSr-al-fa-bet), n. Cer- 
tain positions and motions of the hands and 
fingers answering to the common written 
alphabet. See DEAFNESS. 

Finger-and-toe (flng'ger-and-to), n. The 
popular name for dactylorhiza, a disease in 
turnips. See DAciyloeiuza. 


ft, Fr. toil; »g, si%; SH, then; th, thin; 


Finger-board (flng'ger-bord), n. The board 
at the neck of a violin, guitar, or the like, 
where the fingers act on the strings; also 
the whole range of keys of a pianoforte, 
organ, or harmonium; a keyboard. 
Finger-bowl (flng'ger-bol), n. A finger- 
glass. 

Fingered (flng'gerd), jip. or a. 1. Having 
fingers.— 2. In iot. digitate; Iiaving leaflets 
like fingers, proceeding from the top of the 
petiole; as in Trifolnim, where there are 
three such leaflets ; Marsilea quadrifoUa, 
wliere there are fonr ; PotentUla reptuns, 
where there are five; and jEsmlus hippocas- 
tanum, where there are seven.— 3. In mtmia, 
(a) touched or played on, as a keyed, 
stringed, or holed instrument, (b) Marked 
with iigui'cs showing what finger is to be 
used for producing each note, (c) Produced 
by pressing the tliiger on a particular key, 
string, or hole, as a note. 

Fingerer (flng'ger-Sr), n. One who fingers; 
one who handles that with wliich he has 
nothing to do; a pilferer. 

Finger-fern (flng'ger-fern), n. A genus of 
ferns, Asplenium. 

Finger-glass (flng'ger-glas), n. A glass or 
bowl introduced at table in which to rinse 
the fingers after dinner or dessert. 
Finger-grass (fiug'gfir-gras), n. Digitaria, 
a genus of grasses. Two species, coek’s- 
foot finger-grass and smooth flnger-gras.s, 
are found in England. 

Fingering (flng'ger-iug), n. 1. The act of 
touching lightly or handling.— 2. In nmsie, 
(g) the management of the fingers in playing 
on an instrument of music; the art of dex- 
terously applying the fingers to a musical 
instrument in playing. (A) The marking 
of the notes of a piece of music, as for the 
piano, organ, harmonium, concertina, &c., so 
as to guide the fingers in playing.— 3. t Deli- 
cate work done with the fingers., Spenser. 

4. A thick loose woollen yarn used for knit- 
ting stockings and the like. 

Fingerling (flng'gfir-Iing), n. A creature 
like a finger, often a young salmon or trout. 
Finger-organ (flng'ger-or-gan), n. An organ 
played with the fingers. 

Finger-parted (flng'gCr-part-ed), a. Inbot 
divided into lobes having a fanciful resem- 
blance to finjjers. 

Finger-plate (fing'g6r-plat), n. A plate of 
metal or porcelain on the edge of a door 
near the handle, to protect the sui’face from 
the fingers. 

Finger-post (flng'gdr-p6st), n. A post .set 
up for the direction of travellers, often with 
the figure of a hand and a finger pointing 
on a projecting arm. 

He threw himself in the attitude of a fitnrer-posi, 
magnificently and mutely sug-gesting that I should 
take myself .away from Ins presence. Poah. 

Finger-print (fing'ger-print), n. The print 
or mark of a finger; the print made by fi 
fitiger or fingers so as to show the natural 
lines and markings. The finger-prints of 
every person are said to he unique, and 
hence are now used for identification. 
Finger-shell (flng'ger-shel), n. A marine 
shell resembling a finger. 

Finger-Stall (flng'ger-stal), n. A cover of 
leather, &c., worn for protection of the 
fingers, as when wounded. 

Finger-stone (fing'ger-ston), n. A fossil 
resembling an arrow. 

Fingle-fangle (flng'gl-fang-gl), n. A trifle. 
[Vulgar.] 

Fingrigo (flng'gri-go), n. [The Jamaica 
name.] A plant of the genus Fisonia. The 
fruit is a kind of berry or plum. 

Finial (fin'i-al), 11. [L. Jinio, to finish.] In 



Finials. 


1, Early English Period. 2, Perpendicular Period. 

Gothie arch, the ornamental termination or 
apex of a pinnacle, canopy, gable, or the 
like, consisting usually of a knot or assem- 


w, wig; wh, w/dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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blage of foliage. By older writers finial is 
used to denote not only tlui leafy tenniua- 
tioii but the •wIloIc pyramidal mass. 

Finic (liii'ik), a. Fiuioal. tEare.l 

Does he think to be courted for acting' the 
and conceited 2 Collier, 

Finical (lln'ik-al), a. [l^'roiuyine.] Alfectiiig 
gi'eat nicety or superfluous elegance; over- 
nice; unduly particular about trifles; fastid- 
ious ; as, a finical fellow ; a finical stjde. 
‘J'imeaZ taste.’ Wordsworth. 

: The gross style consists in giving no detail, the 
in giving nothing else. Haslitt. 

Finicality (llu-lk-ari-ti j, n. l. Ktato of 
being finical. —2. Sometbing finical; fmical- 
ness. [Bare.] 

Finically (fln'ik-al-li), adv. With great 
nicety or spruoeness; foppishly. 
Finicalness (fin'ik-al-nes), n. Quality of 
being finical; e.xti'eme nicety in dress or 
mannerB; foppishness; finicality; fastidious- 
ne.ss. 

Finicldng (fln'lk-ing), a. Finikin, a. 

Many a young pattruige strutted complacently 
among the stubble, with all the7fj(ic-6/«i'' coxcombry 
ofyotith. Dickens. 

Finiao (fi-nlf'ik), n. [L. finis, end, and 
facio, to make.] A limiting element or 
quality. [B.are.] 

The essential jlnific in the form of the finite. 

Coleridsre. 

Finify t (fin'i-fi), u.f. [E./n«, and L. faoio, 
to make.] To make line; to adorn. ‘Hath 
so pared and JiniJied tliein (his feet).' ii. 
Jonson. 

FlniMn (fln'i-kin), a. [Equivalent to finioal.] 
iTecise in trilies; idly busy. 

The bearded cre.atnres are quite as .finil'in over 
their toilets, as any coquette in the world. 

Thackeray. 

Finikin (fln'i-kin), n. Same as Finnikin. 
Fining (fln'ing), n. l. The process of re- 
fining or purifying: applied specifically to 
the elarifyiiig of wines, malt liquors, &c.— 
2. The preqiaration, generally a solution of 
isinglass or gelatine, used to fine or clai’ify. 
Finiiig-pot (ffn'ing-pot), n. A vessel in 
which metals are refined. 

Finis (fin'is), n. [L.] An end; conclusion; a 
word sometimes placed at the end of a book. 
Finish (fin'ish), r.f. [.Fr./imV, p-pv. finissmt; 
L.Jinio, firdttm, to llnish, to complete, from 
finis, limit, end.] 1. To bring to an end; to 
make an end of; to arrive at the end of; as, 
to finish a j auriiey ; to finish a house. 

Seventy weeks Eire determined upon thy people, 
and upon thy holy city, to the transgre-ssion,. 
and to make an end of sins. Dtin. ix. 24. 

2. To bestow the last required labour upon; 
to perfect; to accomplish; to polish to a 
high degree; to elaborate carefully; as, some 
poets spend far more time and labour in 
jlnishiiuj their poems than others. [Com- 
pare witli reference to this meaning Finish, 
ii, and FrNi,sHED.]— S tn. To end, terminate, 
close, conclude, complete, accomplish, per- 
fect. 

Finish (fin'ish), v.i. To come to an end; to 
terminate; to expire, ‘llisdays may &u‘s/t 
ere that.’ Shale. 

Finish (fin'ish), k. 1. The last touch to a 
vv'ork; the last working up of any object of 
art whereby its completion is effected or 
whereby It is perfected; polish; careful 
elaboration. 

To us who write in a hurry for people who read in 
a }mny,jmisA would be loss of time. Dr. Caird. 

2i The last hard, smooth coat of plaster on 
awall.— S. A name for methylated spirit. 
Finished (iinfisht), p. and «. PoUshed to 
the highest degree of excellence; complete; 
perfect; as, a finished poem; a finished 
education. 


The keen observation and ironical pleasantry of a 
/fmv/Iaf ukui of the world. Macaulay. 

There are two great and separate senses in which 
we call a thms/ittished. . , . One, which refers to 
the mere neatness and completeness of the actual 
work, as we speak of a visW-Jinished knife-handle or 
ivory toy! and secondly, a sense which refers tbtiie 
eifect produced by the thing’ done, as we call a pic- 
ture weU-TfjrAfe-); if it i.s so full in its details a.s to 
produce the etfect of reality. Ruskin. 

Rnisher (fin'ish-er), n. 1. One who finishes, 
puts an end to, completes, or perfects. 


: Jesus, the autlior and Jlnishsr of our faith. 

; Heb. xii. 2. 

2 . Something that gives the finishing touch 
to or settles anything. [Oolloq.] 

‘You need go no farther on your flying tour of 
matrimony; my house and my heart .alike are open 
to you both.’—* This was ^.j/inisher,' said Lacking- 
ton, , T.Hook. 

Finishing -coat (fin'ish-ing-kot), n. The 
coat which finishes, as the last coat of 
' stucco, the last coat of paint. 


Finishing -school (fin'iali-ing-sUol), n. A 
schotd in which young people complete 
their education: generally applied to Indies’ 
schools. 

Finite (fl'nlt), a. [L. finitns, from Jinio, to 
iinish, from finis, limit. ] 1. Having a limit; 
limited ; bounded : opposed to infinite; ais, 
finite rmiaher, finite e.xistence; & finite being; 
finite duration. —2. In gram, a term applied 
to those moods of a verb which are limited 
liy iminber and person, as the indicative, 
potential, subjunctive, and imperative. 
Finiteless t (fi'nit-les), a. .Infinite. SirT. 
Browne, 

Finitely (fi'nit-li), adv. Within limits; to a 
certain degree only. 

Finiteness (fi'nit-nes), n. State of being 
finite; confinement within certain bound- 
aries; as, the finiteness of ournatural powers. 
Finitude (fln'it-fld), n. state of being finite; 
limitation. "The fulness of the creation, 
and the finitude of the creature.’ Chalmers. 
Finlander (fln'land-er), n. A native of 
Finland. 

Finless (fln'les), a. Destitute of fins ; as, 
ftnless fish. 

Finllke (fln'llk), a. Eesembling a fin; as, a 
finlike oar. 

Finn (fin), n. A native of Finland; a Fin- 
lander, 

Finned (find), a. Having a fin or fins, or 
anything resembling a fin; especially, hav- 
ing broad edges on either side, as a plough. 
Finner, Finback (fln'er, fln'bak), n. A 
name given to the species of a genus of 
wiiales (Physalus), so called from their pos- 
sessing a dorsal hump or fin. 'The name is 
also sometimes given to the member.s of the 
genus Bahenoptera. 

Finnikin (fln'i-kin), ,n. A sort of pigeon, 
with a crest somewhat resembling the mane 
of a horse. 

Finnish (fin'ish), a. Eelating to the Finns 
or Finland. 

Finnish (fin'ish), n. A language spoken by 
the Finns, in JSTorth- western Etissia and 
related tribes in Esthonia and Livonia. It 
is allied to the Turkish and Hungarian lan- 
guages, 

Finny (fln'l), a. Furnished with fins; relat- 
ing to, or abounding with, fins or fish; as, 
finng £sh; finng tribes; finng prey. ‘With 
patient angle trolls the finny deep.’ Gold- 
smith, 

Finochio (fl-no'ke-o), n. [It. fmoechio, fen- 
nel.] Foenieulum dulce, a variety of fennel; 
sweet fennel. Loudon. 

Finos (fen'oz), n. [Sp.] The second-best 
wool from merino sheep. 

Fin-pike (fln'plk), n. The name given to 
the individuals of a family (Folj’ptericla}) 
of ganoid fishes, remarkable for the structure 
of the dorsal fin, which, instead of being 
continuous, is separated into twelve or 
sixteen strong spine.s, distributed at shoi't 
intervals along nearly the whole of the back, 
and each bordered behind by a small soft 
fin. Two species of tliis curious group are 
living, one of wliich inhabits the Nile and 
the other the Senegal; but the family at- 
tained its maximum in patoozoic times, 
inostof tiie old red and carboniferous fishes 
belonging to it. 

Fin-scale (fln'skal), w. A name of the fresh- 
water fish otherwise called the Rudd or Red,- 
eye. 

Hnt.t For Findeth. Chaucer. 

Pin-toed (fln'tod), a. Having toes lohed or 
connected by a membrane, as aquatic fowls: 
web-footed. 

Fion, Fein, n. [Gael. /(Sin, pi. feimie; Ir. 
fwn, fian, pi. fiona, fionna.’] A name given 
in the Ossianic poetry to a semi-mythical 
class of warriors of superhuman size, 
strength, speed, and prowess. Generally 
they are supposed to have been a sort of 
Irish militia, and to have had their name 
from Fion Mac Cuinhal(the Finn Mac Coul of 
Dunbar, and Fingal of Maepherson), their 
most distinguished leader; but Mr. Skene 
believes them to have been of the race that 
inhabited Germany before the Germans, and 
Scotland and Ireland before the Scots. 

Fiord (fyord), n. [Dan. and R. fiord; Icel. 
fiOrdr.] An inletfronithe sea, usually long, 
narrow, and very irregularly shaped, such as 
are common on the coast of Norway; a frith. 
Fioriil (fi'o-rin), n. [It.flore, flower, blossom, 
from L.fios.floiis, a flower.] Agrostis alba, 
a common British grass, found in pastures 
and waste places. It is not of much agri- 
cultural value. A stoloniferous variety, 
sometimes called A. stolonif era, is often a 
trouhlesome weed. 
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Fiorite (fi'o-rit), ii. A variety of siliceous 
sinter found incrustiiig volcanic tufa at 
.Santa Fiore in 'Tuscany, whence the name. 
It is found in tlie vicinity of hot springs and 
volcanoes, and consists of silex, with a little 
alumina, iron-peroxide, and ■water. 

Fipple t (fip'l), n. [Periiaps from L. fibula, 
a clasp, a pin.] A. stopper, as at the mouth 
of a musical wind-instnunent. 

Fir (for), n. [A. ,Sax. furh; G. fOhre; Icel. 
Sw. fura, Dan. fyr, fyrre. The close re- 
semblance of these words to tlie word.s 
meaning fire in the different languages is 
remarkable. Comp. E. fire, A. .Sax. fyr, G. 
Jeuer, Dan. fyr; also Gi\ pyr. Fir, A. Sax. 
furh, represents an ancient word, which ap- 
pears in L. as quercus, an oak, and proba- 
bly meant originally tree in general. It 
seems to be also connected with forest. 
From the needle-shaped leaves, common to 
all the varieties of fli’, the term furze, an- 
ciently ./i’/Tfis, firs, may have come to be ap- 
plied to gorse, which is also charactei'ized 
by sharp needle-like spines.] A name some- 
times used as eo-extensive with the term 
pine, and including the whole genus Pinus; 
as, the Scotch fir, the silver fir, spruce fir, 
and oriental ji'r. Sometimes the term is re- 



Scotch Fir {Pinus sylyestris), 

strioted to trees of the section Abies, which 
differ from the true pines (Pinus) in their 
leaves growing singly on the stem, and tlie 
scales of the cones being smooth, round, and 
thin. (See Abies.) The firs, even in the 
widest sense of the term, are almost .all re- 
markable for the regularity of their growth, 
their tapering fom, and the great altitude 
of theii’ stems. 'Their timber is valuable, 
being almost solely used in the construc- 
tion of houses, and for the spars and masts 
of vessels of all kinds. 

Fire (fir), n. [A. ,Sax. /yr, G.fetier, Icel. 
f^ri,five. Comp. etym. of yir. Cog. Gr, 
fire ; allied to Skr. pu, to purify, as lire is 
the great purifying element.] 1. The simul- 
taneous and vividly perceptible evolution of 
heat and light during the process of com- 
bustion; combustion. Anciently, fire, air, 
earth, and water were regarded as the four 
elements of which all things are composed. 

2. Fuel in a state of combustion, as on a 
hearth, in a furnace, and the like. 

AjVs aiisiwers^J's, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the otlier’s umber'd face, Shak. 
The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay, 

Sat by hisfre, and talked the night away. 

Goldsmith. 

3. The burning of a house or town ; a com 
flagration; as, the great Jire in London in 1686 
consumed a great part of the city.— 4. The : 
discharge of firearms; the discharge of a 
number of firearms, as rifles, muskets, or 
cannon, from a body of troops, a battery, or 
the like; as, to be underfire; to silence the 
enemy’s j?re; enfilade and ricochet yire, &q. ^ 

6. A spark, as from hot iron accidentally 
lodged in the eye.— 6. Light; lustre; splen- 
dour; hence, a star. ‘The heavenly fires.’ 
Milton. 

Stcirs, hide youryf / Shak. 

7. That which inflames oy irritates the pas- 
sions. : 

What fire is in my ears? Shak. 

8. Ardour of passion, whether of love, hate, ‘ 
anger, &c.; violence of passions; consuming 
violence of temper; as, thejire of love. 

He hadyf»r in his temper. Atterhury,. 

9. Liveliness of im.agination; vigour of fancy; 
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aniniation; vivacity; force of sentiment or 
expression; capacity for ardour and zeal. 

And warm the critic with a poet’s Jlre. Pope. 

10. Torture by burning; hence, trouble; 
affliction; suffering; severe trial.— To sat on 
fire, to Irindle; to inflame; to excite to violent 
action. — On fire, ignited; inflamed; burning; 
hence, fig. eager; ardent; zealous. 

All frets 

But chafing’ me to find niy bride. Tennyson. 

—To talcefire, to become ignited; to begin 
to burn; hence, to take violent offence; 
to become enraged; to fly into a passion. — 
St. Anthony's fire, see Anthoiss’s Fiee and 
Ery.SIPEIjAS. — jR'itra'ftMip fire (milit), the 
rapid discharge of flreanns by a line of 
troops in succession. — Greek fire, an artificial 
fire, which the Greeks of the Byzantine 
Empire used in their struggles against the 
.Saracens, and which is said to have burned 
even in water. It is supposed to have been 
a composition of sulplmr, naphtha, pitch, 
gum, and bitumen. — Letters of fire and 
sword, in the ancient law of .Scotland, letters 
of ejectment issued from the Scots Privy 
Council, and directed to the sheriff of tiie 
county, authorizing him to call the assist- 
ance of the county to dispossess a tenant 
who retained his possession contrary to the 
order of the judge and the diligence of the 
law. 

Fire (fir), v.t. Jiret. & -pg. fired; ppv. firiwj. 

1. To set on fire ; to kindle ; as, to fire a 
house or chimney; to fm a pile. — 2. To in- 
flame; to irritate, as the passions of; a.s, to fire 
one with anger or revenge. ‘Then soonest 
fired with zeal.’ Milton . — 3. To animate; to 
give life or spirit ; as, to fire the genius.— 
4. To drive by fire. (Bare.] 

He that parts us, shall bring a brand from heaven 
And Jire us hence. Sha^:. 

6. To cause to explode; to discharge; as, to 
fire a musket or cannon.— 0. In fairiery, to 
cauterize. — 7. To illuminate strongly; to 
make to shine as if on fire. 

When, from under tliis terrestrial ball, 

Ha ( the emi)Jires the proud tops of the eastern pines. 

S/ia/j. 

—To fire up, to kindle the fires of, as an 
engine. 

Fire (fir), v.i. 1, To take fire; to bo kindled. 

2. To be irritated or inflamed with passion. 

3. To discharge artillery or firearms; as, they 
fired on the town,— To fire away, to begin; 
to go on : a slang expression borrowed 
from the language of soldiers and sailors.— 
To fire up, to become irritated or angry; to 
fly into a passion. 

He . , . pired ui>, and stood vigorously on liis de- 
fence. ' Macaulay. 

Fire-alarm (fir'a-litmi), n. An apparatus 
for instantaneously communicating infor- 
mation of fire, as by telegraphic signal. 
Fire-annihilator (fir'an-ni-hil-ut-6r), n. An 
apparatus for extinguishing fire ; an extinc- 
teixr (which see). 

Firearm (flriilnn), 11 . A weapon whose charge 
is expelled by the combustion of powder, as 
cannon, pistols, muskets, &c. 

Fire-arrow (flr'a-ro), n. A small iron dart, 
furnished with a match impregnated with 
powder and sulphur, formerly used to fire 
the sails of ships. 

Fireball (fir'bgl), n. 1. A ball filled with 
powder or other combustibles, intended 
to be thrown among enemies, and to injure 
by explosion, or to set fire to their works 
in order that by the light movements may 
be seen. — 2. A popular name applied to 
a certain class of meteors which exhibit 
themselves as globular masses of light, 
moving with great velocity, and not unfre- 
quently passing unbroken across the sky 
until lost in the horizon. They differ from 
ordinary meteors, probably, more in volume 
and brilliancy than in any other distinctive 
characteristic. They are not to be con- 
founded with another class of meteors that 
e.xplodein their passage, and appear to let 
fall a dull red body (meteorohte) to the 
eartli. 

Fire-balloon (firfflal-lon), n. 1. A balloon 
sent up through the superior buoyancy of 
air rarefied by means of the heat of a fire 
kindled in connection with it.— 2. A balloon 
sent up at night with fire-works, which 
ignite at a regulated height. 

Firebar, Furnace-bar (fir'bar, ferinas-bhr), 
n. One of the sei'ios of bars which form the 
grated bottom of a furnace, on which the fuel 
rests. 

Firebare t (firibilr), n. [Fire, and hear, to 
carry.] A he.acon. 
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Fire-barrel (firffla-rel),n. Ahollowcylinder, 
filled with various kinds of combustibles, 
used in fireships, to convey the fire to the 
shrouds. 

Fire-basket (fir'bas-ket), n. A portable 
grate or cresset lor a bed-room. 

Firebavln (firta-vin), n. A bundle of brush- 
wood for lighting a fire. 

FlrebiU (fir'bil), n. Naut. the distribu- 
tion of the officers and crew on board a 
man-of-war in the case of alarm of fire, 
Fireblast (firiblast), n. A disease in hops, 
chiefly toward the later periods of their 
growth, in which they appear as if burned 
by fire, due to the delicate parts of the 
plants being too suddenly exposed to a bril- 
liant sun, the rapid transpiration which 
takes place drying up and .shrivelling the 
leaves. 

Fireboard (fii‘'b6rd), n. A chimney-board 
used to close a fireplace in sumrnoi’. 
Fireboom (firibom), n. Naut. a long boom, 
having a goose-neck to slip on to a bolt in 
a ship’s wales ; the ends of flrebooms are 
fonued with open prongs, througli which a 
rope is reeved, and carried round' the vessel, 

I to prevent an enemy’s boats from getting 
alongside during the night, or to keep off 
fire-ships, fire-stages, or vessels accidentally 
on fire. 

Firebote (fir'bot), n. [Fire and hote.[ In 
laiu, an allowance of fuel, to which a tenant 
is entitled. 

Firebox (firiboks), n. The box (generally 
made of copper) in which the fire in a 
locomotive is placed, surrounded on the out- 
side by an iron easing which is separated 
from the copper firebox by a space of almut 
3 inches all round for water to prevent the 
radiation of heat. 

Firebrand (firibrand), n. l. A piece of wood 
kindled or on fire.— 2. An incendiary ; one 
who inflames factions, or causes contention 
and mischief. 

Ovxjlrebrand brother, Paris, burns us all. Skak, 

Firebrick (firibrik), n. A brick that will 
sustain intense heatwitliout fusion, made of 
fireclay. 

Firebridge (flrffirij), n. The partition at the 
inner end of the furnace of a steam-boiler, 
over which the products of combustion pass 
to the flues, and so cause the flame to im- 
pinge on the bottom of the boiler. 
Fire-brief (fir'lmef), n. A circular letter 
soliciting subscriptions for sufterers from a 
fire. 

We laugh aX /ire-byiefs now, although they be 

Commended to us by his Majesty. Cantiuright. 

Fire-brigade (firibri-gad), n. A body of 
firemen organized in large towns to work 
the fire-engine in extinguishing fires. 
Firebrush (firfflrush), n. A brush used to 
sweep the hearth. 

Fire-imcket (firibuk-et), n. A bucket to 
convey water to engines for extinguishing 
fire. 

Fireclay (firTcla), n. A kind of clay, con- 
sisting chiefly of silica and alumina, capable 
of sustaining intense heat, and used in 
making firebricks, gas-retorts, crucibles, 
&c. It exi.st5 chiefly in the coal measures, 
the finest being the Stourbridge, which is 
found in a bed 4 ft. thick. 

Firecock (firikok), n. A cock or spout to 
let out water for extinguishing fire. 
Fire-company (firficum-pa-ni), n. l. A com- 
pany of men for managing an engine to ex- 
tinguish fires. — 2. A fire-insurance company. 
Fire-cracker (firficrak-er), n. A species of 
firework discharged for amusement. It 
consists of a small paper cylinder filled with 
gunpowder, <fcc., and furnished ivith a fusee. 
Firedamp (firidamp), n. Light carburetted 
hydrogen gas or marsh-gas (CH4). It is 
sometimes very abundantly evolved in coal- 
mines, and is productive of the most dread- 
ful results, occasioning the death of nearly 
all employed in the mines, from its ex- 
plosion. It appears to be generated by the 
decomposition of partially carbonized coal, 
and when it constitutes more than i(;th of 
the volume of the atmosphere of mines, the 
whole becomes highly explosive when fire is 
brought in contact with it. The safety-lamp 
affords the chief protection against the fatal 
effects of this gas. 

Fixe-dog (flridog). See Akbieoh. 
Firedrake (flr'drak), n. 1. A fiery dragon 
or serpent. Reait &jPf,~2. A fiery meteor; 
an ignis fatuus.— 3.t A worker at a furnace 
or fire. B.Jmison. 

Fire-dress (firidres), n. An Invention used 
as a protection against fire, with the view 
of enabling the wearer to approach, and 
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FIRE-ESCAPE 


even to pass through a fierce flame, to rescue 
lives or valuable property, or to use means 
for the extinction of lire. It consists of an 
exterior light armour of metallic gauze, and 
of an inner covering of a material which is 
a slow conductor of heat, such as wool, 
cotton, &c., immersed in certain saline 
solutions. 

Fire-eater (firiet-Sr), n. 1 . A juggler who 
px'etends to eat Are. 

I took le-ive of my Lady Sunderland. She made 
me stay dinner at Leicester House, an-tl afterwards 
sent for Richardson, the famous yljv-caley. He de- 
voured brimstone, on glowing coab before us, cliew- 
ing and swallowing them; he melted a beer-glass, and 
eat it quite up, &c. Evelyn. 

2. A cant term for a fighting character or 
duellist. 

Fire-engine (fii’'en-jin), n. An engine for 
throwing water to extinguish fire aiid save 
buildings. Fire-engines are a species of 
force-pumps, in wliicli the water is subjected 
to pressure sufficient to raise it to the re- 
quired height. 'Those commonly used con- 
sist of two' force-pumps, which play hitoa 



Steam Fira-eiigine, 


common reservoir containing in its upper 
portion (the air-chamber) air compressed by 
the working of tiie engine. A tube dips 
into the water in the reservoir, and to the 
upper end of this tube is screwed the leather 
hose througli which the water is discharged. 
The piston-rods are jointed to a double 
lever, the ends of which are connected with 
two long handles running parallel to the 
engine on each side, so that the lever may 
be worked by several men at once. The ends 
of the lever are tlius raised and depressed 
alternately, and one piston ascends while 
the other descends, water being thus con- 
tinually forced into the reservoii', except at 
the instant of the reversing stroke; and as 
the compressed air in the air-chamber per- 
forms the part of a reservoir of work the 
discharge of water from the hose is very 
steady. The engine is sometimes supplied 
with water by means of an attached cistern 
into which water is poured, but it is more 
usually furnished with a suction-pipe which 
renders it self -feeding. Fire-engines are 
now often worked by steam. 

Fire-escape (fir'es-kap), n. A machine for 
escaping from the upper part of a building 



Fire-escape. 


when on fire. It is composed of an arrange- 
ment of long ladders, capable of being 
drawn out after the manner of a telescope, 
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ami inmuited uu wliet-l-x, 
from place to pliwc. EjmitT the lirst or 
rnaiu huUl<‘r is a ret'u.ss. ilown iv Inch the ui- 
inatcH iif the huuse on tire ute lowered to 
the uToiimi. . , , 

Hre-faaged (flv'faiigfi), «• «P 
fire' finccifically. aiijdiwi to manure which 
],as ainme<! appoaraiicc, from the 

heiit evolveri dm-iim decompositicm. 
Hre-flaire (fir'hhr), «. A iwh; a name of 
the only British species of stmg-ray (Trygon 

Fire-flaught «• A flash of hght- 

iiiiig; more spsuiflcally, a flash umccom- 
paiiied hy thunder. [Scotch.] _ 

Firefly (fir'fli), n. A iiamo_ indennitelyf 
given to any winged insect which possesses 
much luminosity. Except the lantern-fly, 
the llre-llios are all coleopterous, ami are 
members of two nearly allied families, the 
Elateridie or skipjacks, and Lampyridm, 
to which the glow-worm belongs. Our 
British glow-worm has too little luminosity 
to entitle it to the name of tirefly, hut 
the Lainpyris italioa, and L. corusoa of 
Canada are allied to it. True fireflies are 
found only in the warmer regions of the 
earth. The Mater or Pyraphorus noctilums 
of South Amorica and the West Indies is 
one of the most brilliant, gh’ing out its 
light from two eye-like tubercles on the 
thorax. Their light is so po^Ferful that 
small print may he read by it, and in St. 
Domingo they are used to give light for 
domestic purposes, eight or ten oontined in 
a phial emitting sufficient light to enable a 
/ person to write. 

Fireguard (fir'gitrd), n. A framework of 
iron wire, to be placed in front of a fireplace 
to protect against Are. 

Firehook (I'tr'hbk), n. A large hook for 
pulling down buildings in conflagrations. 
Fire-insurance (iir'in-shm--aus), ii. In- 
sui'ance against loss by Are. See INSUE- 
ANOE. 

Fire-irons (fir'i-eruz), ?i. Utensils em- 
ployed for managing a fire, consisting of 
poker, tongss, and shovel. 

Hre-Mln (fir'kil), n. An oven or place for 
heating anything. Simmonds. 

Fire-ladder (flrTad-dcr), n. A fire-escape. 
Fireless (firtes), a. Destitute of fire. 
Flreliglit, Firelighter (fir'lit, fiiyiit-ei'), n. 
A composition of very inflammable material, 

^ as pitch and .sawdust, for lighting fires. 
Firelock (fir'lok), u. A musket or other 
. . gun, with a lock furnished with a flint and 
steel, by means of which fire is produced in 
order to discharge it; distinguished from 
the old matchlock, which was fired with a 
matolr. 

Fire-main (fii''mrin), n. A pipe for water,: 

: : to be employed in case of conflagration. 
Fireman (flFman), n. i. A man whose 
business is to extinguish fires in towns; a 
; member of a fire-brigade.— 2. A man em- 
ployed in tending the fires, as of a steam- 
engine; a stoker.— 3. In coal-mining, one 
whose special duty it is to examine every 
morning the working-places and roads of a 
. pit to ascertain if firedamp is present. 
Firemaster (flr'mas-ter), n. l. An olflcer of 
artillery who superintends the composi- 
tion of fireworks. — 2. The chief of a fire- 
brigade. 

FireneW (fiVuu), a. Fresh from the forge ; 
bright; bran-new. 

You should have accosted her -and with some ex- 
: cellent jests, from the mint. Shak. 

Fire-ofBce (fir'of-iis), n. An office for mak- 
ing in.surance against fire. 

Fire-Opal (flr'd-pal), n. A variety of opal. 
Sec Girahopb, 2. 

Fire -ordeal (firior-de-al), n. An ancient 
mode of trying an accused person by means 
■ of fire. See Oedeai,. 

Firepan (fir'pan), n. l. A pan for holding 
or conveying fire. Ex. xxvii 3,— 2. In a 
firelock, the receptacle for the priming- 
powder. 

Fireplace (fir'plas), n. The lower part of a 
chimney which open.s into an apartment, 
and in which fuel is burned; a hearth. The 
bottom or floor of the fireplace is called the 
hearth, sometimes the inner hearth; the 
broad flat stone in front of the hearth is 
called the slab or outer hearth. Tlie vertical 
sides of the fireplace opening are termed 
thejawhs, and the lintel which lies on them, 
is called the mantle. The part of the wall 
immediately above the m.antle is called the 
6rcasf,andthe wall behind the fireplace the 
Mck, The tube which conveys the smoke 
from the fireplace to the top of the chimney 



. Section of Fireplace. 

I, Slab. 2, Hearth. 3, famb 
4, Fireplace. s- ^fi^ntle- 


is called the Jluc. The fireplace cavity 
being niuch wider than the flue, they are 
joined by a taper- 
ing iiortion, at tlie 
naVrowest part of 
which there is often 
a damper for regu- 
lating tho draught. 

The fuel is usually 
burned in an iron 
receptacle orgrate. 

For the various 
terms connected 
with a fireplace see 
the cut. 

Fireplug (firiplug), 
n. A plug for draw- 
ing water from the 
main pipes in a 
street to extinguish 
fire. 

Fire-policy (flr'- 
po-li-si), n. A 
deed or instrument 
whereby, in con- 
sideration of a sin- 
gle or periodical 

payment of premi- ^ 

um, an insurance piece. 6, Throsit. 7, G.Wher 

company en^ges “f Mamie.“"ii, iS; 

to BlriKe good to Qrate. 13, Breast. 14, Dam- 
the assured person per. 
such loss as may 

occur by fire to his property, described in the 
policy, within the period therein specified, 
to an amount not exceeding a particular 
sum, which is fixed by such policy. 

Firepot (firipot), n. 1. A small earthen pot 
filled with combustibles, used in military 
operations.— 2. Tlrat part of a furnace in 
which the fire is made. 

Fireproof (firiprsf), a. Proof against fire; 
incombustible. Various plans have beeu 
adopted for rendering houses, or an apart- 
ment in a house, fireproof, as by construct- 
ing them entirely of biick or stone, and em- 
ploying iron doors, ties, and lintels, stone 
staircases, and landings. In the ease of 
te.xtile fabrics, as cotton, linen, &c., satura- 
tion with various salts, as borax, which leave 
their crystals in the substance of the fabrics, 
is the means adopted for rendering them 
incombustible. Wood is best protected by 
silicate of soda, which, on the application of 
strong heat, fuses into a glass, which en- 
veloping not only the outside but also the 
internal fibres of the wood shield it from 
contact with the oxygen of the air. All that 
can be done by any process, however, is the 
prevention of conflagration ; no mode yet 
known can prevent smouldering. 

Firer (firibr), n. One who sets fire to any- 
thing; an incendiary. 

Flrer^ (firiraft), n. A timber construc- 
tion bearing combustible matters, used by 
the Chinese to destroy an enemy’s vessel. 
Fire-raising (firiraz-ing), n. The act of set- 
ting on fire. In Soots law, fire-raising is 
the technical equivalent of arson in English 
law. InSobtlanditisacapitalcrime, whei’e 
the property is houses, ships, com, coal 
heuglis, or woods, but capital punishment 
is not now inflicted. See Arson. 

Fixer on (firirOl), n. JH'aut. a iieculiar beat 
of the drum to order men to their stations 
on an alarm of fire; a summons to quarters. 
Firescreen (firiskren), n. l. A kind of mov- 
able screen placed before a fire to Inter- 
cept the heat— 2. A woollen screen placed 
in the passage way from a powder-maga- 
zine, whenever this Is opened. 

Fireset (firiset), n. A set of fire-irons, com- 
monly shovel, poker, and tongs. 

Firesiiip (flriship), n. A vessel filled with 
combustibles to be set on fire for the pur- 
pose of carrying fire to and burning an 
enemy's ships. 

FTreshovel (ffrishu-vel), n. A shovel or in- 
strument for taking up or removing coals of 
fire. 

Fireside (firisld), n. The side of the fire- 
place; the hearth; home. 

How often shall her old JireHde 

Be cheered with tidings of the bride. Tennyson. 

Firesteel (firistel), n. A steel used with a 
flint for striking fire. 

Firestick (firistik), n. A lighted stick or 
brand. 

Firestone (firiston), n. i. A name formerly 
given to iron pyrites because it strikes fire 
with stoel; See Pyemes. — 2. A kind of sand- 
stone Which bears a high degree of heat; a 
stone Which resists the action of the fire. 
Firestop (firistop), n. A name given to the 
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fire-bridge, on the erroneous supposition 
that its only office is to prevent the stoker 
pushing the coals too far. 

Fire-surface (fir'ser-fas), n. In steam- 
boilers, the aggregate surface of the boiler 
exposed to the action of the fire. Called 
also Heating-surface. 

Fireswab (fir's wob), n. Naut. bunch of 
rope-yarn, secured to the tonipion, and im- 
mersed in water to wet tlie gun and clear 
away any particles of powder, &c. 
Fire-telegraph (fir'te-le-graf), n. A tele- 
graph to announce the outbreak of fire to 
different parts of a city. 

Fire-tower (fir'tou-er), «. A sort of light- 
house. 

Firetube (fir'tub), n. A pipe or flue for 
conveying heat, as, in a locomotive, a tube 
through which fire passes for obtaining a 
large heating surface. It is fixed longitu- 
dinally In the middle compartment between 
the firebox and smokebo.x. 

Fireward, Firewarden (fir'w.ard, flr'- 
ward-n), n. An officer who has authority 
to direct others in the extinguishing of 
fires. 

Fireweed (fir'wed), n. Ereohthites hiera- 
ci folia, a North American plant, nat. order 
Cbmpositie. It is an erect coarse annual 
with many- flowered heads of whitish flowers. 
Its popular name is given to it from its ap- 
pearing abundantly wherever lands have 
been burnt over. It possesses a strong and 
disagreeable odour. 

Firewood (fir'wpd), n. Wood for fuel. 
Firework (fir'werk), n. l. A preparation of 
gunpowder, sulphur, and other inflammable 
materials used for making explosions in the 
air on occasions of public rejoicing, &c.; 
also, the name given to various combustible 
preparations used in war. 

The light of his fine mind is not sunshine, but the 
glitter of an artificial girewor^. Carlyle, 

2. pi. An exhibition or exhibitions of fire- 
works; pyrotechnics. 

Fireworker (fir'w6rk-Sr), n. An officer of 
artillery subordinate to the firemaster, uow 
called the second lieutenant. 

Fire-worsbip (firiwiir-ship), n. The worship 
of fire, the highest type of which worship, 
is seen in the adoration of the sun, not 
only as the most glorious visible object in 
the universe, but also as the source of light 
and heat. In the early religion of India 
the sun appears in the form of the god Agni 
(L. ignis, fire), what was first regarded as a 
mere abstract influence or a phenomenon 
in time being regarded as a sentient indi- 
vidual. Thus in the Vedic hymns Agni is 
the god of fire, corresponding to the Greek 
Hephtestos. In the East the worship of the 
element of fire was practised by the ancient 
Persians or Magians, and is continued by; 
the modern Parsecs. The establishment of ; 
this species of idolatry among the Persians 
is ascribed to Zoroaster, who taught his dis- 
ciples that in the sun and in the sacred fires 
of tiieir temples God more especially dwelt, 
and that therefore divine homage was to be 
paid to these. 

Ftre-worshlpper (fir'wer-ship-pSr), n. A 
worshipper of fire ; specifically, a follnwor 
of Zoroaster, who inculcated the worship of 
fire as the symbol of the sun-deity. See 
Guebbe, Parsbe. 

Fir-in-bond (tor-in-bond'), n. In carp, a 
name given to lintels, bond- timbers, wall- 
plates, and all timbers built in walls. See 
Bond. 

Firing (fir'ing), n. 1. The act of discharging 
firearms,— -2. Fuel; firewood or coal.— 3. The 
application of fire or of a cautery. 
Firing-iron (firiing-i-firn), n. An instru- 
ment used in farriery for cauterizing; a 
cautery. 

Firing-macMne (fir'ing-ma-sheu), n. in 
inech. an apparatus for feeding an engine- 
furnace with coal. 

Firkt (tork), v.t. [Perhaps onomatopoetio 
in origin. Comp, jfliclc, jerJe. J To beat; to 
whip; to chastise. 

, I’ll/lrl: him and ferret him. Shah. 

Firkt (tork), ui. [A. Sax. frician, to dance.] 
To spring; to go off or fly out suddenly. , : 

A wench is a rare bait, with -which a man 

No sDoner's taken but mad. A. ya/wiijr. : 

Firkt (f6rk), n. A stroke; a lash. 

Firkin (torikin), n. [A contr. form of four, 
with dim. suffix kin. See Kin, suffix.] 1 . A 
measure of capacity, being the fourth part 
of a barrel, or equal to imperial gallonsi 
or 2538 cubic inches. It is now legally abol- 
ished. — 2. A small wooden vessel or cask 


Ifate, flir, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mfcive; 


tfibe, tub, bull;: .oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; f, So. iey.. 
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of :io detemunato capacity; uaed chiefly for 
hmter. tallow, itc. 

Hrlot (ffei-'lot),' n. [A contr. fom of four, 
and lot, part,] A dry measure used in Scot- 
land, but now legally abolished; the fourth 
part of a boll. 

(fSrm), a. [L. firmm, firm.] 1. Fixed; 
hence, closely compressed; comiiact; hard; 
solid; as, firm flesh; firm muscles; some 
species of wood are more fipn than others; 
a cloth of /rm texture. — S.Fixed ; steady; con- 
stant; stable; unshaken; not easily moved; 
as, a jf'jTO believer ; a fmn friend; a firni 
adherent or supporter; a fmn man, or a man 
of firm, resolution. 

Oh! shame to men 1 devil with devil ckmm'd 
Finfz concord holds, men only disagree 
Of creatures rational. Milton. 

S. Solid; not giving way; opposed to fluid; 
in, firm land.— 4. Indicating flrmne.5s; as, a 
jirni countenance. — Syn. Compact, dense, 
hard, solid, stable, .stanch, robust, strong, 
stiu'dy, unshaken, fixed, steady, resolute, 
constant. 

Firm (ffirm), ?r, [Originally a signature by 
which a writing was firmed, or rendered 
valid.] A partnership or association of two 
or more persons for carrying on a business; 
a commercial house; or the name or title 
Tinder which a company transact iiusiness; 
as, the firm of Hope & Co.— Long Firm, a 
term given to that class of swindlers wiio 
obtain goods by pretending to be in business 
in a cei'tain place, and ordering goods to bo 
sent to them, generally from jjersons at a 
distance, without any intention of payment. 
■When they have obtained all tliey can in 
this way, they decamp to reappear else- 
where under a different name. A person 
practising this system is said to be a mem- 
ber of the Long Firm. [The term Long 
Firm is probably employed Ijecause the 
number of such sAvindlers is so great that, 
if they are regarded as the members of one 
firm, the name of the firm is a very long 
one.] 

Finn (term), v.t. \L.fmno, to make firm; to 
strengthen; to establish.] 1. To fix; to settle; 
to confirm; to establish. [Eiire, ] 

And Jove hasyfrvj'rf it with an awful nod. 

Lryden, 

2. To fix or direct with firmness. 

Upon his card and compass Jirms his eye. 

S^inser. 

S. In agri. to render firm or solid; to .solidify. 
Firm (term), v.i. To become firm or solid. 
Firmament (term 'a-ment), n, L. firma- 
vientum, from finno, fmnatum, to make 
firm, to support, from fiirmus, steadfast, 
stable, sti'ong.] l.f Basis; foundation; sup- 
port. 

Cu.stom is the . . . /Irmament of the law. 

yer. Taylor. 

2. The region of the air; the sky or heavens. 
[The Hebrew word rakia, which is so ren- 
dered in .Scripture, conveys chiefly the idea 
of expansion, although tiiat of soUdity is 
also suggested, inasmuch as the root signifi- 
cation of the word is that which is ex- 
panded by beating out. The English firma- 
ment is adopted from the Batin fmnamen- 
tum, which is the ecxuivalent of the Greek 
steremnct (stereos, firm, solid), by which the 
writers of the Septuagint rendered rakia.] 
And God said. Let there be a Frmament in the 
midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from 
the waters. Gen. i. 6. 

*Ti.s very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of he.aven, to breathe a prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue Jlrmamenl. Keats. 

S. In old astron. the orb of the fixed stars, or 
the most remote of all the celestial spheres. 
Firmamental (ferm-a-ment'al), a. Pertain- 
ing to the firmament; celestial; being of the 
upper regions. 

An hollow crystal pyramid he takes, 

waters dipt above. Th'yden, 

Firman (ter-man' or ter'mau), n. [Per. fer- 
m&n, Slcr, pramdna, measure, judgment, 
authority, mandate— Skr. pra(='L. pro. Per. 
fer], ma, measure, and suffix ana. ] A decree, 
order, or grant of an Oriental sovereign, as 
of Turkey, &c., issued for various special 
purposes, as to insure a travellerprotection 
: and assi, stance; passport, permit, license, or 
grant of privileges. Written also Firmaun. 

The difference between a Firman and a Haiti 
Sherif is, that though both are edicts of the Turkish 
government, the former is signed by any Minister, 
whereas the latter is approved by the Sultan him- 
self, with his special mark, and is therefore supposed 
to be irrevocable. The distinction is as real as be- 
tween a love-letter and a marriage settlement. 

^ Blackiuood's Mag. 

Firmary l- (ffinffia-ri), n. The right of a 
tenant to his lands and tenements. 


Firmation.(f6r-nm'shon),»i. A fixing; ste.ady- 
ing. ‘If we define sitting to be a firmation 
of the body upon the fschia-s.' Sir 1'. Browne. 

Firm-footed (temi'fut-eti), a. Having linn 
feet; standing firmly; not easily made to 
stimible or fall. 

Firmitudet (tenn'i-tud), n. Strength; solid- 
ity. 

Tliy covenant implies no less than and 

perpetuity'. Hall. 


Firmityt (term'i-ti), «. Strength; firmness. 
‘The strength and firmity of my assent.' 
ChilUngioorth. 

Firmless (termTes), a. Detached from .sub- 
stance. 

Docs passion still the Jirvtless mind control. Pof-e, 


FirmHer (term'ii-ar), ad«. More firmly. 


Tliou shall come of force 
Though thou ncxijfirnUier fasten’d than a rock. 

Milton. 

Firmly (term'll), adv. In a firm manner; 
solidly; compactly; closely; steadily; with 
constancy or fixedness; immovably; stetid- 
fastly; as, particles of matter finnlg eolier- 
ing; he firmly believes in the ‘divine origin 
of the Scriptures ; Mb resolution is firmly 
fixed. 

Firmness (term'nes), n. l. The state or 
quality of being firm; coniitautness; hard- 
ness; solidity; stalrility; strength; steadfast- 
nes.s; constancy; fixedness; certiiinty; as, 
firmness of wood ; firmness of union ; the 
firmne.ss of a purpose or resolution; tlie 
firnmuss of a man, or of his courage. 

In persons already passed with notions of religion, 
the underst.anding cannot be brought to change 
tliem, but by great examination of' the trulli and 
firmness of the one, and the daws and we.ikne5S of 
the other. South. 

2. In phren. an organ situated towards tlie 
back part of the head, between .Self-esteem 
and Veneration. Its function is said to be 
to produce determination, constancy, and 
perseverance. 

FiroMse (fi-rol'i-de), n. pi. A family of ga.s- 
teropodous molluscs, belonging to the order 
Nucleobranchiata or Heteropoda. The mem- 
bers of the typical genus, 'Firola, are very 
common in tropical seas and in the Mediter- 
ranean, but are so transparent tiiat .some- 
times they can scarcely be seen. They swim 
with their foot upwards. 'They have no 
shell. The individuals of Carinaria, .another 
genus, have a small deUcate .shell Inclosing 
the gills, 

Firrings (ter'ingz), n. pi. .See Fuering.s. 
Firry (teFri), a. Of or pertaining to firs; 
formed of fir; abounding in firs. 

And oft I heard tlie tender dove 

Injirry woodlands making moan. Tennyson, 

First (ferst), a. [A. Sax. fyrst, first, most 
to the fore; a superl. form for E. /ore, which 
is of cognate origin with B. prat, pro, Gr. 
pro, .Skr. pra, before. Comp. L. primus, 
first, from pree, Gr. proto.s, first, from pro, 
Skr. prathama, first, from p?rc.] 1. Preced- 
ing all others in a series; advanced before 
or further than any other in progression; 
foremost in place; the ordinal of one; as, 
tlie first man in a marching comyiany or 
troop is the man that precedes all the rest. 
Hence — 2. Preceding all others in the order 
of time; as, Adam was the first man; Cain 
was the first murderer. 

I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end, thejUrst and the last. Rev. sxii. 13. 

3, Preceding all others in rank, dignity, or 
excellence; as, Demosthenes was the /rsf 
orator of Greece; Burke was one of the first 
geniuses of his age. 

Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, glorious, and 
free. 

First flower of the earth, andyirst gem of the sea. 

Moore. 

Sy’N. Primary, primordial, original, primi- 
tive, pristine, highest, cMef, principal. 
First (terst), n. In music, the upper part of 
a duet, trio, &c. 

First (terst), adv. Before all others in place 
or progi'ession, rank, order of time, and the 
like; as, let the officers enter the gate first; 
first let us attend to the examination of 
witnesses, 

Adam 'fiasjii-st formed, then Eve. 1 Tim. ii. 13. 
—At first, at the first, at the beginning or 
origin.— First or last, at one time or another; 
at the beginning or end. 

And all are fools and \ovcxs first or last. Drycien. 
First-begott (terst'be-got), a. Same as 
First-begotten. 

First-begotten (terst'be-got-n), a. First 
produced; eldest among children. 
First-born (terst'born), a. i’irst brought 
forth; first in the order of nativity; eldest; 


as, the first-hurn son; hence, most excellent; 
most distinguished or exalted. 

Tile image of the invisible God, the first-iorn of 
every creature. Col. i. 15. 

First-class (terst'klas), a. First-rate; <if 
the highest excellence or quality. [Colloi).] 
First-day (terst'dil), n. The name given to 
tiio Bord’s-day by the Quakers and some 
other Ciii'istian bodies, from its being the 
first day of the week. 

First-floor (terst'flor), n. The floor or story 
of a building next above the groimd-flooi’: 
in the United St,ates, the gronrid-fioor. 
First-foot (tensUfiit), n. In .Scotland, ihe 
person who flr.st enters a dwelling -hom-c 
after the coming in of the year; also, the 
first person or oltject met on setting out on 
any important journey or undertaking. 

Great: attention is paid to tlie Jirstzfoot, that is, the 
person who happens to meet them (tlie tnarrUisie 
company); and if such person does not voluntarily 
offer to go Viack with them, they are generally cran- 
pelled to do so. A man on h«.irseback is reckoned 
very lucky, and a bare-footed woman almost as bad 
as a witch. lidin, Afafr. 

First-fruit, First-fruits (terst'frot, terst'- 
frots), n. 1. The fi'uit or produce first m;i- 
tured and collected in any seasijn. Of these 
the Jews made an ol)lation to God, as an 
acknowledgment of his sovereign dominion. 

2. The first profits of anything; as, (a) in ohl 
feudal tenures, one year’s proilt of the land 
after the death of a tenant, which was paid 
to the king, (&) In the Clmrch of England, 
the income of every spirittial Iteneflce tor the 
first year, paid originally to the crown, but 
now to a board, which applies the money 
so obtained to the supplementing of the 
incomes of small beneftee.s,— 3. 'fixe first or 
earliest effect of anything, in a good or bad 
sense; as, the first-fruits of grace in tlie 
heart, or the of vice. 

See, Father, Jirsf-fruits on Cxirth are spruni;;, 
From thy implanted grace in man I Aiilion. 

First-fruit (ter,st'fr0t), a. Original; earlie.st. 
Congreve. 

First-hand (ter.st'hand), a. Obtained direct 
from the first source; obtained direct from 
the producei’, makei’, tfro., and withoxit the 
intervention of agents. 

One spliere tliere is . . . Where the appreheiisiuii 
of Him K fir.tt-ha)id and direct; and tiiat is the, 
.spliere of our own mind, y. Martinedu. 

First-hand (tei’st'hand), adv. Directly from 
the first or highest source; without the in- 
teivention of agents; as, I have my goods 
first-hand from tlie manufacturer; I have 
'my information first-hand from the person 
interested. 

First-hand (terst'hand), n. Direct transfer 
from the producer without the intervention, 
of an agent: used only iu the phrase at first- 
hand.— sit first-hand, directly; witliou’tthe 
intervention of an agent. 

I am empowered to mention, that it is the intention 
of the person to reveal it by way of 

mouth, to yourself. Z^ici(’ms„ 

Firsthood t (terst'hpd), n. .State or condi- 
tion of priority. 

So that in election Christ held the primacy, tlie 
Jfrsf/tctod. GoodTvijt, 

Firstling (terst'ling), m. l. The flr.st produce 
or offspring: applied to beasts; as, the first- . 
lings of his flock. — 2. f The thing flr.st tb ought 
or done. 

The very firstlings of my iieart sliall be 
The firstlings ot my liSiad. Shah. 

Firstling (Krst'ling), a. First produced. 

‘ Firstlmg males.’ Deut. xv. 19, 

Firstly (terst'li), adv. First; in the first 
place; before anytMng else: impi’opei’ly used 
iov first. 

First-mate (ferst'mat), n. The chief officer 
of a merchant-vessel; the person next in 
rank to the captain. 

Flrst-mo'ver (terst'mbv-er), n. In msoh. the 
prime-mover; the oi'iginal pi’opelling power, 
whether natural oi' .artificial. 

First-rate (terst'rat), a. Of the first class 
or rate; of the highest excellence; pre- 
eminent in quality, size, or estimation; as, 
a first-rate scholar or painter ; a first-rate 
ship. 

At billiards he is .s.nid to Thackeray. 

First-rate (terst'rat), n. A wai'-sMp of the 
fli’st or most powerful rate or clfiss. 
First-'Water (terst'wg-ter), n. The first or 
highest quality; purest lustre : applied to 
gems and principally to diamonds and 
pearls; as, a diamond of the first-water. 
Firth (terth), n. A frith (which see). 
Fir-tree (fer'tre). See Fie. 

Fir-wood (feriwigl), n. The wood of the fir- 
tree. • 


g. flo; j, job; ,fl, Fr. ton; , ng, sini;; . th, then; th, tMn; w, wig; wh, zcTiig; zli, azure.— See Key. 
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Fisc (ttsk), n, [Fr., from L. Jiscus, a liasket 
of wickor-work, a nionuy-kasket, the state 
treasury. ] A treasury, eliicfiy of a i>riuce or 
state. 

The streams were perennial which fed hisyf jc. 

Lcimb, 

Fiscal (flsk'al), a. rcrtaiiiiiit; to the public 
treasury or revenue. ‘I'he fisml arrange- 
ments of government.’ Ua-milton.—Fixeal 
lands, among the Franks, lands set apart to 
form a fund which might support the dignity 
of the king, and supply him with the means 
of rewarding merit and enconraging valour. 
These, under the name of benefices, were 
granted to favoured subjects, upon the con- 
dition of the grantees rendering to the lung 
personal service in the field. 

Fiscal (Jisk'al), n. l.t Revenue; the income 
of a prince or state. 

War cannot be long m.aint3ined by tlie ordinary 
fiscal and receipt. Bacon. 

2. A treasurer.— 3. A collorpiial alrbrevia- 
tion of Procurator-jiseal (which see).— 4. In 
.Spain and Portugal, the king’s solicitor; 
answering to an attorney.general. ■ 

Fish (lisli), n. pi. Fishes (llsh'ez), instead of 
whicli ilie sin.g. is often used collectivel.v. 
[A. Sax. fisc, Gr. jisch, Goth, flsks. Cog. with L. 
pisck (whence Fr. poisson, lt.pesce),W. pysg, 
(Jael. aiiil Ir. iasg, and perhaps Gr, ichthys.] 

1. A general name for a class of animals sub- 
sisting in water. Fisltes proper constitute 
the first division of vertebrate animals. 'Jlhey 
breathe by means of gills, ,swhn generally by 
aid of fins symmetrically arr.anged, which re- 
present tlie limbs of other vertebrates; have 
a heart with two cavities— an auricle and a 
ventricle— cold blood, a naked skin covered 
only by scales, and an osseous or cartilagi- 
nous skeleton, the vertebras of which are 
not grouped into regions as in other verte- 
bi’ates. Cetaceous animals, as the whale 
and dolphin, are in popular language called 
fishes, but they hreatlie by lungs, and are 
viviparous, and suckle their young like 
mammalia. The term fish has been also ex- 
tended in popular language to other aquatic 
animals, such as mollusca, crustacea, &c. 
.See Pisces.— 2. The flesh of fish used as food. 

3. Faut (a) a purchase used to raise the 
flukes of an anchor up to tiie gunwale: 
called also a Fish-block, (b) A long piece of 
timber used to strengthen a mast or a yard 
when sprung: the term is used also by 
joiners in a similar sense.— To be neither 
jlesh nor fish, to be neither one thing nor 
another ; to be a nondescript ; sometimes 
contemptuously said of a waverer or trim- 
mer who belongs to no party or sect. 

Dainned neuter.*! in tlieir middle w.ay of steering, 

ylre neither jUh, nor Jlesh, nor good red-lierring. 

Dryden. 

—To have other flsh to fry, a coUoquial ex- 
pression denoting that a person has otlier 
occupations or other objects which require 
his attention.— A strange or queer fish, a 
whimsical, odd, or eccentric person.— A loose 
fish, a person of irregular Iiabits. 

Fish (fish), v.i. 1. To attempt to catch fish; 
to be employed in taking fish by any means, 
as by angling or drawing nets. 

A man inayyfj'A with a worm that liath eat of a king. 

SJiaJ:, 

2. To attempt or seek to obtain by artifice, 
or indirectly to seek to draw forth; as, to 

. fish for compliments. 

flBli (fish), v.t. 1. To attempt to catch fish 
in; to try with any apparatus for catching 
fish, as a rod; as, to fish a stream.— 2. 'To 
catch or lay hold of, especially in water; to 
draw out or up; as, to fish up a human body 
when sunk; to fish an anchor. -*--3. To search 
by dragging, raking, or sweeping. 

Some hcivejishai the very jakes for papers left 
there by men of wit. Srutyt 

4. fa) Faut. to strengthen, as a mast or yard, 
with a piece of timber, (b) In joinery, to 
strengthen, ns a piece of wood by fastening 
another piece above or below it, and some- 
times both.— 5. In rail, to splice, as rails, 
with a fish-joint. — Fished beam, In joinery, 



Fished-beam. 


a long beam composed of two shoxte beams 
joined end to end and fished, that is, secured 
by pieces of wood covering the joints on 
opposite sides and bolted to both beams.— 


To fish Old, to get oiit by cunning or artifice; 
to elicit by stratagem. 

Fish (flsh), «. [Fr. fiche, a gardener’s dibble, 
a peg used to mark distances, from fleher, 

■ to fix; hence, a peg used In marking at crib- 
bage, < 6 ;e.] A counter used in various games. 
Fish-backed (flsh'bakt), a. Shaped like a 
fish’s back; sw'elling upwards; as, a fish- 
backed rail. 

Fishbasket (fishfiias-ket), 71. A basket for 
carrying fish. 

Fishbeam (flsh'bem), n. In mech. a beam 
which bellies out usually on the under side. 
Fish-bellied (flsh'bel-lid), a. Shaped like a 
fish’s belly; swelling dow'iiwards; as, a. fish- 
bellied rail. 

Fishblock(flsh'blok),ii. See Fish, 3 . Naut.(a). 
Fish -carver (flsh'kUrv-er), 71. A broad 
Icnife, generally of silver, for carving fish 
at table; a fish-slice; a fish-knife. 
Fish-davit (fish'da-vit), n. Naut. a spar, 
with a roller or sheave at its end, used for 
fishing the anchor. 

Fish-day (lishTla), 71. A day on which fish 
is eaten. 

Fisher (flsh'er), 71. l. One who is employed 
in catching fish. — 2 . A species of marten, the 
pekan (which see). 

Fisherboat (flsh' 6 r-b 6 t), n. A fishing-boat. 

' Fisherman (flsh'er-man), n. 1 . One whose . 
occupation js to catch fish. — 2 . A vessel em- 
ployed in the business of taking fish, as in 
the cod fishery. 

Fisher-town, Fishing-town (fl.sh' 6 r-toun, 
flsh'ing-toun), n. ' A tovn\ inhabited by 
fishennen; a town the inhabitants of which 
are chiefly occupied in fisiung. 

Fishery (flsh'e-ri), n. l. The business of 
catching flsli. — 2 . A place where fish are 
regularly caught, or other products of the 
sea or rivers are taken from the water. 
Fishfag (flsli'fag), n. (B. Jish, and fag, a 
drudge.] A woman who sells fish; a fish- 
wife. 

Fishflalce (fish'fliik), «. A flake or frame 
covered fvith faggots for the purpose of dry- 
ing fish. [United States.] I 

Fish-flour (fish'flour), 71. A kind of flour 
made by grinding doAvn dried fish, as is done 
in Norway. 

Fishful (flsh'fnl), a. Abounding with fish. 
Drayto 7 i; Carmen. 

Fish-garth (flsh'garth), «. A garth or weir on 
a river, or on the sea-shore, for tiie taldng 
and retaining of fish; a fish preserve. 
Fishgig, Fizgig (flsh'gig, flz'gig), 71. [E. fish, 
and gvj, a dart.] An Instrument used for 
striking fish at sea, consisting of a staff with 
barbed prongs, and a line fastened above 
the prongs. 

Fishglue (flsh'glu), n. Isinglass (which see). 
Fish-guano (flsh'gwa-no), n. Fish or fish- 
offal, used as manure. 

Fish-hawk (flsh'hak), n. The American 
name of the Pandion haliaStiis, the osprey, 
l:)ald buzzard, or fishing-eagle. See Osi’REY. 
Fishhook (flsh'hok), 71. 1. A hook for catch- 
ing fish.— 2. See Fish-tackle. 

Fishify (flsh'i-fl), v.t. [K fishy, and h. facia, 
to make.] To ciiange to fish. ‘0 flesh, 
flesh, how art thou fisMfied.’ Shak. [Low.] 
Fishiness (flsh'i-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being fishy, both in the proper and the 
slang sense of this word. 

Fishing (flsh'ing), n. 1 . The art or practice 
of catcliing fish.— 2 . A fishery. 

A ijood town, having both a good haven and a 
plentiful Spenser. 

Fishing (lish'ing), a. Used or employed in 
fishery or by fishermen; as, fishing -hoat, 
j?. 9 /m!y-tackle, yis/riny- village, &c. 
tishing-boat (flsh'ing-bot), 71. A boat em- 
ployed in fishing. 

Fishing-cruive (fish'ing-krbv), n. A cruive 
or inclosure for fish in a river. [Scotch. ] 
Fishing-fly (flsh'ing-fll), n. An artificial fly 
used as a bait for catcliing fish. 

Fishing-frog (fish'ing-frog), n, Lophiuspis- 
catorius, the angler. See Assler and Lo- 
I'HIXJS. 

Fishing-line (flsh'ing-lin), m. A line with 
hooks and bait used in catching fish. 
Fishing-net (flsh'ing-net), n. A net for 
catching fish. Fishing-nets are of various 
kinds, as the landing-net for the salmon- 
angler, the bag-net, the shrimping-net, the 
drag-net, the trawl and the seine for sea- 
fishing, the easting-net, &c. 

Fishing-place (flsh'ing-plas), n. A place 
where fishes are caught; a convenient place 
for fishing; a fishery. , 

Fishing-rod (flsh'ing-rod), n. A long slen- 
der rod or wand to which the line is fast- 
ened for angling. 


Fishing-tackle (flsh'ing-tak-l), 71 . All the 
apparatus, as rod, lines, hooks, artificial 
flies, &c. , used by an angler for catching fisli. 
Fishing-wand (flsh'ing-wond), «. A flsii- 
ing-rod. [Scotch.] 

Unless trimming' the laird’s fishing-'ivand or bu.sk- 
ing- his flies, or may be catching a disli of trouts at an. 
over-time. Sir IP’’. Scots. 

Fishjoint (flsh'joint), n. In i-ail. a splice 
consisting of one or more oblong plates, 
pieces of iron or wood, bolted to the side or 
sides of two rails meeting end to end. 
Fishkettle (flsh'ket-l), n. A kettle made 
long for boiling fish whole. 

Fishknife (flsh'nif), 71. A fish-carver or fish- 
slice. 

Fishlike (fisli'lik), a. Resembling fish; per- 
taining to or suggestive of fish. 

A very ancient and fishlike smell. Shak. 

Fish-louse (fish'Ious), n. A name for seve- 
ral crustaceans of the order Siphonostonia 
or Ichthyoplithira, as the genera Argulus, 
Caligus, &c., parasitic on fishes. Some of 
the CaligidiB are common on many of the 
British sea-fislies. Argulus foliaoeim is 
found on fresh-water fishes, and even on 
tadpoles. . Sickly fishes often become tiie 
victims of multitudes of these creatures, or 
the sickness is induced by the nmnbers 
which attack them. 

Fishmarket (fisli'mlir-ket), 71. A market 
where fish are exposed for sale. 

Fishmaw (flsh'mg), n. The sound or air- 
bladder of a fish. 

Fishmeal (flsh'mel), u. A meal of fish; diet 
on flsii; abstemious diet. 

Tliin drink doth .so overcool their blood, and 
making many Jishmeals, they fall into a kind of 
male green-sickness. Shah. 

Fishmonger (flsh'mung-gCr), ». A seller of 
fish; a dealer in fish. 

Fish-oil (fislFoil), n. Oil obtained from the 
bodies of fishes and mai’lne animals, as from 
whales, porpoises, seals, pilchards, sharks’ 
and cods’ liver,?, &o. . 

Fishplate (flsh'plat), n. In rail, one of the 
plates composing a fish-joint. 

Fishpond (flsh'pond), n. A pond in which 
fishes are bred and kept. 

Fishpool (fisli'pbl), n. A pond or pool fox- 
fish. 

Fishpot (flsh'pot), 71. A wicker basket or 
inclosure sunk with a cork-float attached, 
for catching ci-abs, lobsters, &e. Sim.monds, 
Fishroom (fish'rom), n. An apartment in a 
sliip between the afterhold and the spiiit- 
i-oom. 

Fish-salesman (flsh'salz-man), 71. One who 
receives consignments of fish for sale, gen- 
erally by auction, to retail dealers. Sim- 
monds. 

Fish-sauce (flsh'sgs), n. Sauce to be eaten 
with fish, as anchovy, soy, <fec. 

Fish-skin (flsh'skin), n. The skin of fish, 
from which a sort of shagreen is made.— 
Pish- skin disease, in 7 ned. ichthyosis; a 
horny condition of the skin. 

Fish-slice (flsh'slis),w. Same as Fish-carver 
(whicii see). 

Fish-sound (flsh'sound), n. The swimming 
bladder or air-sac of a fish. Isinglass is 
prepared from the sounds of some flslieSi 
others are sold to China to he converted 
into glue, and some, as in the case of the 
cod, are eaten. 

Fishspear (fish'sper), n. A speai- for taldng 
fish by stabbing them. 

Fish-strainer (flsii'stran-er), n. A metal 
colander, Witii handles, for taking fish from 
a boiler ; an earthenvyare slab with holes 
placed at the bottom of a dish, to drain the , 
water from cooked fish. 

Fish-tackle (fish'tak-l), 71. Faut. a tackle 
used for fishing or raising an anchor to the 
gunwale of a ship. To this tackle a pen- 
dant is attached, with a large iron hook, 
called tho fish-hook, fastened to its end. ■ 
Fishtail (flsh'tal), a. Shaped like a fish’s 
tail; resembling a fish’s tail in any way. 
—■Fishtail fiwrwfir, a gas-burner whose jet , 
takes the form of a flsli’s tail,— Fishtail pro- 
peller (naut.), a pi-opeller consisting of a 
■single wing or blade attached to the stern- 
post of a ship, and oscillating like a fish’s 
tail. 

Fish-tongue (flsh'tnng), n. An instrument 
.used by some dentists for the removal of . 
the wisdom-teeth: so named from its shape. 
Fish-trowel (flsh'trou-el), «. A fish-carver, 
fish-slice, or fish-knife. See Eish-carvee. 
Fish-way (fish'wa), n. A contrivance to 
enable a fish to ascend a fall. 

Fish-weir, Fish-wear (fisii'wCr), n. The 
same: as Fish-garth. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bfiU; oil, pouud; ii, Sc. abune; Sc. fry. 
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Fishwife, Rshwoman (flsh'wif, fish'wu- 
inan), n. A ivimiaii who soils fish. 

Fishy (fish'i), a. l. Coii.sist,in;,' of fish; in- 
liabited by fish; as, the Jhhi^ hood.— -2. Ilav- 
itisf the (jiialities of fish; like fish; a.s, ti fishy 
form; a fishy taste or smell— 3. ISlang.j (a) 
Apiilied to persons, worn out, as if by dissi- 
pation;. effete; seedy: probably from the 
watery or dull appeai'anee of the eyes. (&) 
Applied to .speculations, equivocal; unsfffe; 
unsound, 

‘ I thought it was all up. Didn’t you, Henry .Sid- 
ney?' 'The most Jlshy thing I ever saw,'’ said 
Henry Sidney. Disraeli. 

Fisk (flak), 13.?'. [A form of whisk. Comp. 
S^v. fjesJea, to bustle or whisk about.] To 
whisk about; to run or bustle about; to frisk 
or jump about. ‘ A yis/twip housewife.’ Cot- 
grave. 

Then in a cave, then in a field of corn, 

■ Creeps to and fro, and fisketh in and out. 

Syl-vester, Du JSartas. 

Fissel, Fissil, v.i. and n. See Fksle. 
Fissenless, Fizzenless (flz'zen-les), a. [For 
foismiless—foinon and less. See Foison.] 
Pithless; weak. [Scotch.] 

Fissicostate (fls-si-kos'tat), a. [L. fmdo, 
fssmn, to cleave, and eostatus, having ribs, 
from costa, a rib.] Having the ribs divided. 
Fissidentes (fls-si-den'te-e), n.pl [L.ftssus, 
cleft, and dens, dentis, a tooth. ] A iiat. 
order of mosses, remarkalde for their peri- 
stome beingalraost rudimentary, and having 
broad-keeled sheathing leaves. Tlie sfiecies 
grow' in running water, and only one has 
been found in Europe. 

Fissile (fls'sil), a. [L. fmilis, from findo, 
f.s,smn, to split or cleave.] That may be 
split, cleft, or divided in the direction of the 
grain like W'ood, or in the planes of strati- 
fication likeshales, or along natural cleavage 
planes like crystals, or along superinduced 
cleavage planes like slates. 

This crystal is a pellucidy7.fJ!V« stone. Newton. 

Fissilinguia (fls-si-ling'gwi-a), n. pi. [L. 
fissus, cleft, and lingua, a tongue.] One of 
two divisions of the Lacertilia or lizards, 
into which it has been proposed, to divide 
them, according as the tongue is bifid and 
protrusible when the mouth is open. The 
family lacertldaj, lizards commonly so c.alled, 
the monitors, the genus AmeivU; and some 
fossil genera, belong to this section. 
Fissility (fls-siTi-ti),'?i. The quality of being 
fissile. 

Fission (fl'shon), n. [L. fmio, from fmdo, 
fissinn, to split or cleave.] 1. The act of 
cleaving, , splitting, or breaking up into parts. 

' 2. In physiol, multiplication by means of a 
process of self-division, consisting of gradual 
division or cleavage of the body into two 
parts, each of which then becomes a sepa- 
rate and independent individual, as when a 
vegetable or animal ceU undergoes spontan- 
eous division, the divided parts again sub- 
dividing, or an animalcule or polyp divides 
into two parts. 

Fissipara (fls-sip'ilr-a), n. pi. [.See Fissi- 
I'AUOL’S.] In tool, a term applied to animals 
which propagate by spontaneous fission, as 
in the Polypi, Infusoria, and certain woims. 
Fissiparism, FissiparityCfls-sip'iir-izm, fls- 
si-p.ah’i-ti5, n. In physwl. reproduction by 
fission. See Fission, 2. 

Fissiparous (fls-sip'iir-us), a. [L. jissus, 
from fmdo, to cut, and pario, to pi’oduce.] 

: In physiol, reproducing by spontaneous divi- 
sion: an epithet applied to certain animals 
and vegetables of the lower orders, in which 
thebody of the parent spontaneously divides 
into two or more parts, each part, when 
sepai’ated, becoming a distinct individual, 
as in the monad, vortioella, &c. 
Fissiparously (fls-sip'ar-us-li), adv. In a 
fissiparous manner; by fission or spontan- 
eous division. 

Fissipation (fis-si-pa'shon), n. In physiol. 
reproduction by fission. Mayne. 

Fissiped (fls'si-ped), a. [L. fissus, divided, 
and pes, pedis, a foot. ] Having separate toes. 
Fissiped (fls'Si-ped), n. An animal whose 
toes are separate or not connected by a 
membrane. 

Fissipeimee (fls-si-pen'ne), ?i. pi. lJj. findo, 
fssum, to cleave, anipenna, awing.] The 
plumed moths, a small group of lepidopter- 
ons insect.s, including the Pterophorida and 
Tineina, to which latter gi’onp the clothes- 
moth belongs. They are distinguished by 
the: singular division of the wing into 
branches or rays, of which each pair has 
from two to six. These are most beauti- 
fully fringed at their edges, and much 
resemble the feathers of birds. The plumed 
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moths are of small size; .some of them are i 
diurnal, and brightly coloured; others are : 
twilight -fliers, and of a duller aspect, i 
Some species have the pow'er of folding up | 
the wings like a fan, so that, when dosed, ' 
they present the appearance of a single ! 
broad ray. i 

Fissirostral(fls-3i-ros'tral), a. Belonging to i 
the Fis.sirostres; characterized by a deeply- i 
cleft bill, as swallows, goat.suckei'.s, etc. i 

Fissirostres (fls-si-ros'trez), »it. pi. [L.jmdo, \ 
ftssum, to divide, and rostrum, a bealc.j i 
A tribe of the Inscssorcs or pei'cliing birds, I 



Fissirostres. 

1, Diuraa. Head, foot, and bill of Htruudo rust^cn. 

2 , Nocturna. Head, foot, and bill of Nyctibius 
,^yn?idts. 


by Eus. and other words. Par other 
proliahle connections see Fight.] J. The 
hand clenched; the hand with the fingers 
doubled into tlie palm. 

Logic differeth from rhetoric as the Jtsl from the 
palm; tiie one close, the other at large. Sacon. 

2. The talons of a binl of prey. 

Had he so clone, he had him snatched away 
More light than culver in the falcon 'sAW. Spenser. 

Fist (ft.st), V. t. 1. To strike with the fist.— 
2. To gripe with the fist. 

We h-ive been down together in my sleep, 
Unbuckling helms, yf.rr'iK.v each other's throats. .S/iak. 
Fistiana (fls-ti-u'na), a. pi. [K. fist, and 
affix ana (which see).] A collection of anec- 
dotes or information regarding pugilists or 
pugilistic matters; boxiana. 

Fistic (fistfik), a. Relating to or done with 
the list; pertaining to bo.xing; pugilistic; as, 
Jlstia exploits; fist'ic iieroes. [Colloq.] 
Fisticixfe (flst'i-kufs), n. pi. iP’ist and cuff.] 
Blows or a combat with the fist; a boxing. 

My invention and judgment are perpetually at 
Jisiiatffs, till they Imve quite disabled each other. 

Swi/t. 

Fistiilut (fls'ti-nut), ii. [CoiTupted for 
pistachio-nut.'] A pistachio-nut. 

Fist-mate (list'mat), n. An antagonist in 
a pugilistic encounter. 

One fights because he %ht5 an Engli.shni.nii. . . . a 
third because the nest parish is an eyesore to him 
and hispisl-male is from it. Landor. 


distinguished by having the bill very wide— 
the gape extended beneath the eyes — 
cuhnen short and curved to the top, and 
feet weak. It is divided into two sections: 
(1) The Nocturna, Caprimulgida*, or goat- 
suckers, distinguished by having the eyes 
very large, and the plumage soft, enabling, 
them to fly rvithout noise. This division 
comprehends the night-jars or goatsuckers, 
whip-poor-will, &c. (2) The Diurnii, Hir- 

undinidm, or swallows, which fly by day, 
and have the eyes moderate, and the plumage 
close. This section includes the whole of 
the swallows, swifts, martins, Ac. The 
group is rather artificial, since the ily- 
catciiei's should be included under it, and 
are only separated from it by the notch on 
the upper mandible. 

Fiasle, Fissil (flsl), v.i. [Origin doubtful ; * 
perhaps onomatopoetic.] 1. To make a 
slight continued rustling noise. [Scotch.] 

He thouKht, Mr. Lovel, that he heard the curtains 
o' his bed yissil. Sir U'. Scott. 

2. To move about from side to .side; to fldge. 
[Scotch.] 

Twa lines frae you wad gar mejissie. Burns. 

Fissle, Fissel (fls'I), n. Bustle. [Scotch.] 
Fissura (fls-su'ra), n. [L.] In anat. a fissure; 
a groove: a fine crack in a bone. 
Fissuration ^fi-shur-<VsIion), n. In physiol. 
same as Fission, 2. 

Fissure (fl'shur), n. [Fr. , from L. ftssurn, irom 
findo, to split.] 1. A cleft; a crack; a narrow 
chasm made by the parting of any substance; 
a longitudinal opening; as, the fissure of a 
rock.— 2, In her. a fourtli part of the bond 
sinister. — 3. In hot the opening of seed- 
vessels, anthers, &c.— Fissure of SyMus, in 
anat. a deep nan'ow sulcus or depression 
dividing the anterior and middle lobe.s of 
the cerebrum on each side. — G-reat fmxire 
of Bichat, a depression running across tlie 
brain in a curve backwards, and connecting 
the two fissures of Sylvius. 

Fissure (fl'shur), v.t. pret. & pp. fissured; 
ppr. fisswring. To cleave ; to divide ; to 
crack or fracture.— F’isswred leaf , 'm hot. a 
leaf divided into segments. 

Fissurellidse (fls-sur-el'li-de), n. pi. [From 
FisSurella, the typical genus, dim. of L. fis- 
sura, a fissure, andGr. ewios, likeness.] The 
keyhole limpets, a family of gasteropodons 
molluscs of the order Scutibranchiata, re- 
sembling the limpets in appearance and 
habits, but differing considerably in struc- 
ture. The animal is generally too large for 
the shell, so that, in the genus Fissurella, 
the shell appears as if it were rudimentary. 
The species ai-e widely distributed; many 
are British, and many fossil. 
Fissure-needle (fl'shur-ne'dl), n. A spiral 
needle for bringing together the lips of a 
wound. Being turned round its axis it 
catches each lip alternately, and it is so 
made as to be able to introduce a thread or 
wire, which is left in the place when the 
needle is withdrawn. 

Fist (fist), 7i. [A. Sax. /ps(. Comp, the cog. 
G. faust, D. rmist, flist; Swiss/aitsteji, to heat 
with fist or stick. It is represented in Slav. 


Fistockt (fist'ok), n. [Fiat, and dim. term, 
orir.] Fist. ‘Scarce able for to stay his 
fistock from the servant’s face.' Golding, 
Ovid’s Bfetamorph. 

Fistuca (fls-tiYka), n. [L., a rammer.] An 
instrument for driving piles; a monkey. 

Fistula (fls'tu-la), n. [L., a pipe. Comp. E. 
ivMstU.] 1. A reed; a pipe; a wind instru- 
ment of music.— 2. In surg. a channel exca- 
vated between an inteimal part and the 
skin-surface, showing no tendency to heal, 
and generally arising from abscesses. It 
differs from a sinus in being callous.— Ffe- 
tula laohrymaUs, a fistula of the lachrymal 
sac, a disorder accompanied with the flowing, 
of tears. —Fistula in ano, fistula penetrating 
into the cellular substance about the anus, 
or into the rectum itself.— Fishila in peri - . 
ntxo, fistula in tlie course of the perinmum. 

Fistular (fis'tii-ier), a. Hollow, like a pipe 
or reed; as, a fistular loaf or stem. 

Fistularia (fis'tu-la"ri-a), n. Tobacco- 
pipe lisli, a genus of acanthopterygious 
fishes, family Anlostomidse or Fistularidte, 



Tobacco-pipe Fish {Fishilaria tabacaria). 


. characterized by the elongation of the facial 
bones into a long fistula or tube, at the ex- 
tremity of which the mouth opens. 
Fistularidse (fis-tu-liir'i-de), n. pi. A 
family of malacopterygioiis fishes, synony- 
mou.s with Aulostomidie. 

Fistulary (fls'tu-la-ri), a. Same as Fis- 
tular. 

Fistulate (fis'tu-iat), v.i. To become a pipe 
or fistula. 

Fistulate (fis'tu-lat), v.t. To make hollow 
like a pipe. ‘ A flstiilated ulcer.’ Fuller. 
Fistule (fls'tfil), A. A fistula. Holland. 
Fistiilid.® (fls-tu'li-de), n. pi. The former 
name of the family of echinodermatous ani- 
mals now known as Holothuridse. 
Fistuliform (fls'tu-li-foi’m), a. Having a fls- 
tular form; being in round hollow columns, 
as a mineral. 

Stalactite often occurs Jistidi/orm. Phiilips, 

Fistulina (fls-tu-li'na), n. A genus of 
Fungi, allied to Boletus, found on old oak, 
walnut, and chestnut trees, as also on ash and 
beech; it is much esteemed in some parts of; 
Europe as an article of food. It has been 
known to grow to the weight of 30 lbs. 
When grilled it is scarcely to he distin- 
guished from broiled meat. It furnishes 
itself with almnclanoe of sauce. 

Fistulose (fis'tiil-os), a. Formed like a 
fistula; fistular. 

Fistulous (fls'tul-us), a. 1. Hollow, like a 
pipe or reed.— 2. Having the fonn or nature 
of a fistula; as, a fistulous ulcer. 

Fisty (fist'i), a. Pertaining to the fists or 
pugilism; fistic. 
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la twice five years the ‘ greatest livinfr poet,’ 

I-ike to ttie champion in the^jOi ring 
Is call’d on to support his claim. Byron. 

Fit (flt), n. [Of titmbtfiil etymologj'. Skeat 
takes it from A. Sax. fit, a song, also a strug- 
gle; Icol. fet, a pace, step, verse, connecting 
it witli/fl«c/t and/ooi, iiiid with Skr. parZa, a 
footstep, a verse. Step, part of poem, strug- 
gle, attiick of pain, are the gradations of 
meaning according to him.] 1. The invasion, 
exacerbation, or paroxysm of a disease. We 
apply the word to the return (jf an ague 
after intermission; as, a cold //t We apply 
it to the first attack, or to the return of 
otiier diseases; as, a fit of the gout or stone; 
and, in general, to a disease, liowever con- 
tinued ; as, a jit of siokne.ss. — ’2. A sudden 
and violent iittack of disorder, in which the 
liody is often convulsed, and sometimes 
senseless; as, a jlt of apoplexy or epilepsy; 
hysteric yifs. 

Such is tluit ancient burgess, whom in vnin 
Would g-aut and fever on his couch detain; 

And that large lady, wlio resolves to come, 

Though a first jU has warn'd her of her doom. Crabbe, 

a A suddeu effort, activity, or motion fol- 
lowed by an interval of relaxation; impul- 
sive and irregular action; as, he moves by 
yifs and starts. 

By fits iny swelling grief appears. Addison. 

: 4. A temporary but violent mental affection 
or attack; a paroxysm; as, a./tiof passion, 
of melancholy, or of grief. ‘ k ft of mad- 
ness.’ Shak, ‘Thy jealous Shak. 
‘These sullen fits.’ A'/w/c. — 6.t Bisorder; 
irregularity; caprice. ‘ And best knows the 
fits o’ the season.’ Sh<ik~6. A sudden 
emission. 

A tongue of light, a Jit of flame. Coleridj^e. 

; 7.tAsti’oke. 

Curse on tliat cross, tiuotli then tlte Sarazin, 

Tliat keeps thy body from the bittery?/. Sftnser, 
Fit (fit), a. [Can hardly be from Jv.fait, 
immfaire, h.fucere, factum, to do, to make; 
rather allied to Goth, fetjan, to arrange, 
toiiclorn, andE./effZe. SeeFjSTTLE.] 1. Con- 
formable to a standard of right, duty, taste, 
or propriety; meet; becoming; appropriate. 
Wives, submit yourselves to your husbands, as it is 
in the Lord. , Col. iii. j8. 

AndyfWt’r is my study and my books 
Than wanton dalliance witli a paramour. S/tai, 

2. Adapted to an end, object, or design; con- 
fonuiible to a standard of efficiency or tiuali- 
fieation; suitable; qualified; competent. 

No man having put hishand to thyrlough. and look-. 
ing back, isyi'i for the kingdom of God; Luke ix. So. 

,, Still govern thou my song, 

Urania, and./t/ audience find, thougli few. Milton. 

3. In a state of preparedness; ready; as. 
to die. 

Sot Jit to shoot, she singled forth among 

Her foes wlio first her quarry’s strength should feel. 

Fairfax. 

Syn. Suitable, proper, appropriate, meet, 
becoming, expedient, congruous, corres- 
pondent, convenient, apposite, apt, adapted, 
prepared, qualified, competent, adequate. 
Ht (fit), v.t. pret. & fitted; flttimf. 

1. To adapt; to suit; to make suitable; to 
bring into some required form. 

The carpenter . . . rnarketh it out witli a line, he 
/fffet/s it with planes. Ls. xliv. 13. 

\2. To accommodate a person with anything; 
as, the tailor /te his customer with a coat. 
The original phrase is, he fits a coat to his 
customer. But the phrase implies also 
furnishing, providing a thing suitable for 
anotlier, or that is shaped and adapted for 
another’s use. 

No milliner can soft Ms customers with gloves. 

SAaA 

3. To prepare; to put in order for; to fur- 
nish with things proper or necessary; a.s, 
to ft a sliip for a long voyage ; fit your- 
self for action or defence.— 4. To qualify; 
to prepare; as, to ft a student for college. 

5. To be properly fitted for or adjusted to; 
to be suitable for; to suit; to become; as, if 
: the cap fits you, put it on. ‘ That time best 
jifs the tvork.’ SAak. 

So clothe yourself in this; that better^^x 

Oiir mended fortunes and a prince’s bride. Tenn^so^. 

A^Tofit out, to furnish; to equip; to supply 
■ with necessaries or means; as, to fit out a 
.ship, that is, to furnish her with men, masts, . 
sails, stores, and the like.— To jit up, to pre- 
pare; to fui’nish with things suitable; to 
make proper for the rccepti<m or use of any 
person; as, to a house for a guest. 

Fit (fit), v.i. 1 . To be proper or becomiug. 
Nor yf*' it to prolong the feast. Pope, 

2. To be adjusted to the shape intended; to 
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suit or he suitable; to he adapted; as, his 
coat fits very well. 

Fit (fit), n. Nice adjustment; adaptation, 
as of the dress to the body, or piarts of ma- 
chinery to each other. 

Fit (fit), «. A foot; a stop. [Scotch.] 

Fitt (fit), n. A musical strain; a song, or 
part of a song; a canto; a fitt. See KiTT, 
Fit (fit), pret. and pp. from Jight; as, he 
won every fight he jit. [low.] 

Fitch (flcli), n. [See Fitchet. ] In furriery, 
the skin of the polecat. It is soft and 
warm, hut its offensive odour depresses its 
value. 

Fitch (fleh), n. [See Vetch,] A chick-pea; 
a vetch. 

Fitch-hmsh (fich'brush), n. A brush or hair- 
pencil made of the hair of the fitch or pole- 
cat Such brushes arc much esteemed, are 
elastic and firm, can be brought to a line 
point, and work freely. 

Fitchee, Pitched (fich'o, 
ftcht), pp. [Fr. jlohe, pp. 
of jieher, to drive or 
thrust in.] In heraldry, 
pointed or sharpened, 
generally at the lower 
part. It is usually ap- 
plied to crosses, whicli 
are said to be fitoh&c when 
they diminish from the Cross fitch4e at the 
centre downward, or foot. 
litohee at the foot, when 
the diminution commences only at the bot- 
tom of the cross. 

Fitchefc, Fitchew (ikh'et, llcli'u), n. [Vari- 
ously written Fitch, Fitchee, Fitchele, Fit- 
ohiik. Cog. O.D. visse, fisse, vitsclie, 0. Fr. 
fea,w, polecat.] A polecat; a foumart. 
Htchy (ftchl), a. Vetchy. Fuller. 

Fitful (flt'ful), a. Varied by paroxysms; full 
offlt.s; spasmodic; eventful; chequered. 

There are, therefore, two strange and soieinn 
lights in which we have to regard .almost every scene 
in theytywf history of the Rivo Aito. Buskin. 

Fitfully (flt'ful-li), adv. By fits; at inteiwals. 
Fitfulness (fit'ful-nes), n. State of being- 
fitful ; impulsiveness ; waywardness ; insta- 
bility. 

Fitly (flt'li), ado. Iii a fit manner; suitably; 
properly; with propriety; conveniently; as, 
a maxim fitly applied. 

Fitment (fit'ment), n. l. The act of fitting 
or preparing ; a making fit. 

'Twas a. fitment for 

The purpose I then followed. Skak. 

2. 'What serves to fit up or furnish. 

Fitness (fit'nes), n. The state or quality of 
being fit; suitableness; adaptedness; adap- 
tation; propriety; meetness; justness; con- 
venience; preparation; qualification; as, the 
fitness of things to their use, of measures or 
‘laws, Qf a student for college, &o. 

According to Dr. Samuel Clarke, virtue consists in 
acting in conformity to the nature and, /Ftness of 
thimfs. In this theory the term Jiines.? does not 
mean the adaptation of an action, as a means towards 
some end designed by the ag'ent; but a congruity, 
proportion, or suitableness between an action and 
the relations, in which, as a moral being, the agent 
ste'inds. Flemins;. 

Fit-rod (flt'rod), n. In ship-lndlding, a small 
iron rod with a hook on the end, used for 
being inserted into the holes made in a 
vessel’s sides, in order to ascertain the re- 
quired length of the bolts or treenails which 
are to be driven in, 

Fitt (fit), n. [A.Sax. fitt, a song; tfasn, to sing, 
to dispute.] A musical strain or air; a 
canto. 

He, sitting me beside in that s,arae shade. 

Provoked me to plate some pleasaut//«; 

And when lie heard the rausicke which I made, 

He found liimself full greatly pleased at it. 

Fittable (flt'a-bl), a. Suitable. Sherwood. 
Fittedness (ftt'ed-iies), n. The state of being 
fitted; adaptation. [Bare.] 

Fitter (flt'er), n. 1. One who makes fit or 
suitable; one who adapts; one who prepares; 
specifically, a worlcman who puts the parts 
of machinery together, in contradistinction 
to pattern-maker, foundei', turner, &c.— 2, A 
coal-broker who sells the coal produced by 
a particular mine or by particular mines. 
[Local.] 

Fitter (fit'er), n. [A form of fritter.'] A 
broil ; a quarrel ; a division.— I?i fitters, in 
angx-y recrimination. 

They were about prasecuting their titles 

to this city. Fuller. 

Fitter] (flt'fir), n. [A form ot flitter, finder.'] 
A fragment; a Hinder; a rag; a flitter. 

Where’s the Frenchman f 

Alas I he’s all to Jitters. Beau. &• FI. I 

Fittie-lan (flt'i-lan), w. [From ft for foot, 


and land.] '.riie near horse or ox of the 
hindmost pair in the plough. [Scotch.] 

Thou was a noble 

* As e’er in tug or tow was drawm. Burns. 
Fitting (flt'iug), a. Fit or appropriate; suit- 
able; proper. 

Fitting (flt'iug), 71. Anything employed in 
fitting up permanently; used generally lu 
the plural, in the sense of fixtures, tackle, 
apparatus, equipment; as, shop jittmgs, ga.3 
jlttings. 

Fittingly (flt'in,g-li), adv. Suitably. 
Fittingnesst (fit'iug-nes), n. Suitableness. 
Fitting-out (flt'ing-out), n. l. The furnish- 
ing of things necessary for the proper ac- 
complishment of any object or undertaking. 
2. The supply of things necessary for the. 
acconaplishment of any undertaking or ob- 
ject; equipments; a fit-out. 

Fltting-snop (fit'ing-sliop), n. A house or 
shop in which machinery is fitted up, ui 
contradistinction to turning-shop, foundry, 
smithy, &c.; the shop in which the fitters 
work. 

Fitting-’ap (flt'ing-up), n. An equipment; 
preparation ; the act of furnishing with 
things suitable. 

Fittout (flt'on), n. Fiction. 

He dotli feed you mthjitions. B. Fonson. 
Fit-weed (flt'wed), 71 , The West Indian 
name of a plant of the genus Erynginm {F. 
fatUdum), so called because considered as a 
powerful remedy for hysteria. 

Fitz (fits). [Norm, fites, jluz, or fz, a son; 
Fr. fils; L. filius.] ‘A sou: used as a prefix 
in certain ‘surnames, as F'ftegerald, Fitz- 
herbei’t,I<Tfemaurloe,,Fit 2 william, especially 
in the surnames of the illegitimate sons of 
kings or princes of the blood, &c, ; as, Fits. 
roy, FVtzclarence, 

Five (fiv), n. 1. The number which consists 
of four and one; the number ot the fingers 
and thumb of one hand;— 2. A symbol repre- 
senting this number; as, 5 or V. 

Five (fiv), a. [A. Sax. fif; comp, the cog. 
forms 0. Sax. ftf, Goth. fim.f, I eel. finvm, 
Sw. and Dan. fern, D. viif, G. fUnf, Lith. 
penki, W. pimp, Gael, coig, L. quingue, Gr. 
pempe, pente, Skr. panchan—hve. All these 
words are traced from a hypothetical Indo- 
European word kankan, but what the ulti- 
mate elements of this word were is doubtful. ] 
Pour and one added; the half of ten; as, five 
men; loaves. 

Five of them were wise, and./?®e were foolish. 

Mat. XXV. 2, 

■—The Five Points, the principal points of 
controversy between the Calvinists and 
Arminians, relating to predestination, satis- 
faction,, regeneration, grace, and final per- 
severance. See under QuiNQUE-AETiotiLAll. 
Five-bar, Five-barred (fiv'biir, fiv'bard), 
ft. Having five bars; as, a jlve-baired gate. 
Five-cleft (fiv'kleft), a. Quinquefid; divided 
into five segments. 

Five-finger (fiv'fing-gOr), n. FotcnUlla i-ep- 
tam, a perennial fdant; cinquefoil. 
Five-fingered (fiv'fmg-gerd), a. Having five 
fingers. 

Five-fingers (fiv'flng-gSrs), n. l. The name 
given by oyster-fishers to two species of 
star-fish, the Frasier I'ubens and Solaster 
pappoms.—2. A name given to the five of 
trumps in certain games of cards. [Slang.] 
Five-finger-tied (fiv'fmg-ger-tid). a. Tied 
by all the fingers of the hand, that is, eagerly 
or securely tied. 

AmU vtith another Icaot, Jive fjijrer -tied, 

The fragments, .scraps, the bits', and greasy reliques. 
Of lier 0 er-eaten faith, are bound to Dionied. SAirk. 

Fivefold (fiv'fold), a. in fives; consisting of 
five in one; five times repeated. 

Five-leaf (fiv'lef), n. Cinquefoil. 
Five-parted (fiv'ptlrt-ed), a. Divided into 
five parts. 

Fiver (fiv'er), n. Anything that counts as 
five, as a five-pound note, a stroke at cricket 
by which five runs are made, &c. [Colloq.] 
Fives (fivz), n. A kind of play with a hal], 
originally called hand-tennis ; so named 
pi'obablyfrom its being usually played with 
five on each side, although others give 
different explanations, as that it is so called 
because the ball is struck with the hand or 
Jive fingers. 

Fives (fivz), n, A disease of horses, resembl- 
ing tile strangles. Written also "Fiv'es. 
Fives-COUrt (fivz'kort), n. A place where 
the game of fives is played. 

Fix (flks), -s.f. [Fr. fixeij L. figo, fixum, to 
fasten.] 1. To make stable, firm, or fast; to 
set or place permanently; to establish firmly 
: or immovably; to establish; as, the universe 
is governed hy fixed laws; the prince jiaseci 


Fate, far, fat, fftll; me, met, Ikr: 


pine, pin; note, not. inSve; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; 
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his resilience at Vurk; sumo men have no 
opiniuns.— 2. To make fast; to fasten; 
to attacli llrmly; as, to Jlx a cord or line to 
a honk. 

Whose faith has centre everywhere* 

Mor caves to y/x itself to form, Tennyson. 

;j. To iliroct sleiulily, as the eye, the minii, 
the attention, tfcc., ■without allowin" it to 
ivander; to fasten; as, the gentleman fixed 
his eyes on the speaker.— 4. To make solid; 
to congeal; to deprive of volatility.— 5. To 
transfix; to pierce. [Poire.] 

A bow of at cel shall his trembling: thighs. Sandys. 

G. To stop or keep from moving.— 7. In 
popular use, in America, to put in order; to 
[irepare; to arrange ormaiia,ge; to adjust; 
to set or place in tlie maimer desired or 
most suitable; as, to fix clotlies or dress; to 
fix tile furniture of a room. Thus, to fix the 
liair, the table, the fire, &o., is to dress the 
hail’, lay the talile, make up the fire, and so 
on. 

Dampier 1ms jif.r apparently in the New England 
sense. ‘We went ashore nnd dried our cloaths, 
cleaned our (’■uns, dried our aimnmiitirm, and J/.rif 
our.seh’es against our eiieinies if we .should be at- 
tacked.’ G. P. Marsh. 

—To fx a picture, in to give per- 

manence to the image on a negative or posi- 
tive, by removal of the superfluous salts 
of silver, -which ivoiild otherwise gradually 
blacken and destroy the image. This i.s 
usually done by means of hyposulphite of 
soda. 

Fix (fiks), K. i 1. To rest; to settle or remain 
pei’inauently; to cease from waiulering. 

Your kindness banishes your fear, 

Resolved to Jtx for ever here. Waiter. 

•2. To become firm, so as to resist volatiliza- 
tion.— 8. To cease to floiv or he fluid; to 
congeal; to become hard and malleable, as 
a metallic substance. ‘ The quicksilver will 
fix iind run no more.’ Bacon. — To fix on, 
to settle the opinion or resolution on any- 
thing; to determine on; as, the contracting 
parties have fixed on certain leading points. 
Fix (fiks), n. A condition; predicament; dif- 
ficulty; dilemma.— To he in a fix, to be in a 
, dilflculty or dilemma. 

Fixable (flks'a-bl), a. That may he fixed, 
establislied, or rendered fli’m. 

Fixation (flks'a-shon), n. 1, The act of fix- 
'"'ing. , , 

If the fewness of the requisite data is a beauty 
in the first Jixatioit of a theory, the multitude of 
observations to which it applies is its excellence 
wlien it is established. WheiuelL 

2.State of being firm or stable; stability; firm- 
ness; steadiness. ‘ An unalterable fixation 
of resolution.’ Eillingbealc.—S. Residence 
in a certain place, or a place of residence. 
[Rare.] 

To created in the first clay, God gave no 

tertahi p\a.ce or Jixaizoji. Ra£ei^‘h. 

4. That firm state of a body in which it resists 
evaporation or volatilization by heat ; as, 
the fixation ot gold or other metals.— 5. The 
act or process of ceasing to he fluid and 
becoming firm; state of being fixed; spe- 
cifically, in ahem, that process by which a 
gaseous body becomes fixed or solid on unlt- 
mg with a solid body. 

Fixative (flks'a-tiv), n. Anything which 
serves to render fixed or stable, as a mor- 
dant with reference to colours. 

Fixattire (flks'a-tOr), n. A. gummy com- 
position for the hair. See Bandoline. 

Fixe. For Fixed. Chaucer. 

Fixed, (fikst), pp. or a. Settled; established; 
firm; fast; stable. 

The gradual establishment of law by the consoli- 
dation of custom is the formation of somethingyfAecf 
in the midst of things that are changing. 

Herbert Spencer. 

—Fixed air, the old name of carbonic acid. 
See under CAUBoma— Fixed alkalies, pot- 

■ ash, soda, and lithia, in contradistinction to 
ammonia, which is termed volatile alkali.— 
Fixed ammunition, ammunition consisting 

■ of the powder and ball inclosed together in 
a wrapper or case, ready for insertion in 
the bore of the flrewcm.— Fixed bodies are 
those which bear a high heat without eva- 
poration or volatilization.— Ffajed oils, oils 
obtained by simple pressure, and not readily, 
nor without decomposition, volatilized : so 
called in distinction from volatile oils. 
Q'liey are compounds of glycerin and cei’tain 
organic acids. Such compounds ai’e exclu^ 
sively natural products, not having been as 
, yet formed artificially. Among animals they 

occur chiefly in the cellular membrane; 
among pla-nts, in the seeds, capsule.s, or 
pulp surrounding the seed, very seldom in 
the root. They are generally inodorous, 


ch, c/iain; ch, Sc. loc/i; g, go; j,job; 


and when fluid or melted, make a yreasy 
.stain on paper, which is pei’nuuicnt.- -i''u’<'(f 
stars, such stars as always retain the same 
apjiarent position and distance with respect 
to each other, and are thus distinguished 
from idanets and comets, which are revolv- 
ing bodies. 

Fixedly (flks'ed-li), adv. Firmly; in a settled 
or established manner; steadfastly. 
Fixedness (fiks'ed-nes), n. l. A state tif 
being fixed ; stability; firmness ; steadfast- 
ness; as, a fixedness in religion or iiolitics; 
fixedness of opinion on any subject. --’2. The 
'state of a body which resists evapoKition or 
volatilization by heat; firm coiierence of 
parts; as, the fixedness of gold. 

Fixidityt (flks-id'i-ti), n. Fixt;dnos.s. 

Bixlies mingled by the fire are difleriiiff as to /ixiii- 
ity £inil Hoyk'. 

Fixing (flks'ing), n. 1. 'I.’he act of one who 
fixes; consolidation: estalflishnient; the pro- 
cess by which anything is fixed. —2. in mack. 
a piece of cast-iron adapted to carry pillow- 
blocks and tile like. IVTien it is Imilt into 
a wall it is called a ivallftxiwj av viall-hox; 
when attached to a wall by liolts it is a 
plata-fiximj. There are also beam-fixings, 
as when wheels are intended to work at the 
position wliere the fixing is situated; and 
when the fixing is adapted to them, it is 
then cojimionly called a wheel-fixing.— 
3. t Establishment in life; the act of .setting 
ui) in housekeeping, or ot furnishing a 
house. 

If Putty would have remained at tlie c.astie, .site 
might have had the cnmniaiid of atlj cir if .she vvniikl 
liave yoiie anywliere else, lie would have paid for 
her Jixing, let the cost he what it would. 

The Afaid of the AHlt. 

1. pl. [United States.] Aw’angements; em- 
bellishments; trimmings; garnishings of 
any kind. 

Fixity (flks'i-ti), n. State of being fixed ; 
fixed character; fixedness; stability ; iia, fixity 
of tenure. 

Are not the sun and iixed stars great eartJis vehe- 
mently hot, . . . whose parts are kept from finning 
away not only by their ymjrj', but also by the vast 
weight ami acnsityi of the atmospheres Inciimbcnt 
upon them? Sir L Neruton. 

Fixture (flks'tur), v>. 1. Fixedness; lirm- 
ness; stable state, ‘The firm fixture of thy 
foot.’ Shak.—% Anything placed in a finn 
or fixed position; something fixed and im- 
movable; specifically, {«) that which is fixed 
to a building; any appendage or part of the 
furniture of a house which is fixed to it, as 
fay nails, screws, <S;c. In taw, things of an 
accessory character annexed to houses or 
lands, which, immediately on annexation, 
become part of the realty. Thus, as between 
landlord and tenant, things to he fixtures 
must be let into the soil; a barn, built on a 
frame not let into the earth, is not a fixture. 
Erections for the purposes of trade, as fur- 
naces. coppers, brewing vessels, machinery 
in breweries, collieries, and the like, are not 
fixtures, if they can be removed without 
material injury to the property. The claims 
of a trading tenant are more favourably re- 
garded than those of ordinary tenants. (&) A 
person who lias been so long in the same 
place, as a resident or occupant of a situ- 
ation, that it is difficult to remove him; as, 
in former days servants frequently became 
in families. 

Fixtire (flksffir), 71. Position; stable condi- 
tion; firmness. [Rare.] 

Rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of states 
Quite from iiteiajixttre. Shah, 

Fiz, Fizz (fiz), 71. [Imitative,] 1. A hissing 
sound; as, the j&rz of a fly.— 2. Anything light 
and frothy; speeiflcally, champagne, from 
the sound it makes when uncorked. [Slang. ] 
Fizgig (flz'gig), 71. See FiSHOift. 

Fizgig (flz'gig), m. [Fiz, any thing light, and 
gig, a top,] 1. A gadding, flirting girl- 

2. A firework, made of damp powder, which 
gives a hissing or fizzing noise when ignited. 

Fizzle (flz'l), n. [Onomatopoetic; in the first 
signification probably from the fizzing sound 
made by a combustible which does not ex- 
plode instantaneously like gunpowder, but 
hangs fire.] 1. A failure or abortive effort. 

2. Champagne. [Golloq.] 

Fizz, Fizzle (fiz. flz'l), «•*. I. To make a hiss- 
ing sound. 

0 rare l to see thee Tfsv and freath 

1' th' lugget caup. Sums. 

2. To fail of success in an undertaking. 

FI. Abbreviation for -Florm. 

Flabbergast, Flabergast (flab'6r-gast), v.t. 
[Perhaps trom fiabber, connected withylap, 
meaning to strike, and root of aghast. Or 
flabagast, which is also found, may have 


fi, Fr. t07i; ng, siTip; SH, then; th, thin; 


been the original form = strike aghast.] 
'J'l) astmiish; to strike with woiidei’; to con- 
found; iis, he was quite Jlabbergasted. Sir 
F. Head. [Colloq.] 

Flabbergastation (fiab'(:'r-gast-a".slKm), n. 
The act of flabbergasting or striking with 
wonder; the state of being flabbergasted or 
confounded. [Colloq. and humorous.] 

IVe -sc.nrcely remember to have ever seen any rcr 
apectable party in .a gre.-itfr state of Jiai’ba%ut.t{af 
tiori. Punch. 

Flabbily (flab'W-Ii), adv. In a flabliy mam 
ner. 

Flabbiness (tiab'M-nes), 7i. [.See Flabby.] 
State of being flabby; a .soft, fle.xiide .state 
of a substance, which renders it easily mov- 
able and yielding to pressure. 

Flabby (flab'bi), a. [Comp. G.jlahbe, Hvr.flabb, 
Ban. fiab, hanging lips; Imt also W. llib, 
a soft, lank, limber state: llijm, flapping, 
flaccid, lank. Flabby and flap appear to he 
■ from the same I’oot, ] Soft; yielding to the. 
touch and easily moved or shaken : easily 
bent; hanging loose by its own -weight; 
flaccid; as, flabby iiesh. 

Flabel (tiiVijel), n. [L. Jlabelliim, a fan.] A 
fan. See Flabellum. 

Flabellaria (ila-bcl-l:Vri-a),7). 
a fan. ] 1. A genus of fossil palms with fla- 
belliform leaves, but otherwise of uncertain, 
afSinities. They occur in secondary and 
terthiry I’ooks. — 2. The fan-coral, a genus 
of Actinozoa belonging to the order Al’eyon- 
aria, the coralline structures of which occur 
in large foliaceons e.xjiansions, formed of a 
corneous axis enveloped m a calcareous 
crust. 

Flabellate (fla-hel'lat), a. In hot. fan- 
shaped. 

Flabellation(fla-hel-hV.shon),n. [l-'r. , from L. 
fiabellum, a fan.] In surg. the act of keep-, 
ing fractured limbs, as well as the dressings 
suri’ounding them, cool by the use of a fan. 
or similar means. 

Klabelliforin (lla-bel'Ji-form), a. [L. jlahd- 
hiiii, a fail, and jnnna, form.] In bot. fau- 
shaped. 

Fiabellum ( lla-bcl'hini ), n. [L.] .A ten; 
specifically, an ecclesiastical fan formed of 
feathers, ivory, metal, or other material, an- 
ciently used to drive away flies from the cha- 
lice din’lng the eucharist. Such fans are ji 
mark of distinc tion in the Church of Rome, 
and are carried before the pope and certain 
other dignitaries on state occasions. Fig, 1 
represent.s the head of one of the two fans 
composed of ostrich and peacocks’ feathers. 



X, Papal Fiabellum Rock’s Church of our Fathers. 

2 , Fiabellum.— Sornmerard’s Arts du Moyen Age, 


ivhich are carried upon long staves on each, 
side of the pope whenever he is borne 
throned in state to and from the altar on 
high festivals. Fig. 2 represents the litui’- 
gical fiabellum of the abbey of Tournus, 
described by Du Sommerard. It Is circular, 
in form when e.xpanded, and is ornamented 
with the figures of saints. Latin verses are 
inscribed on three concentric bands on the. 
fan, describing its use. 

Flabergast, 7). t See Flaebergasi. 
Flabile (fiab'il), a. [From L.jlo, to blow.Ji 
Subject to be blown about. 

Flaccid (flak'sid), a. [L. Jlaceidus, from, 
yiaccifs, flabby. Comp. W. llac, slack, loose,' 
sickly; Ir. yitife/!., flabby.] Soft and weak; 
limber; lax; drooping; hanging doivn by its, 
own weight; yielding to pressure for ivant 
of firmness and stiffness; flabby; as, a flaccid 
muscle; yiaccfd flesh. 

Religious profession . . . has become 

' . Is. Taylor, 

Flacoidlty. See Flacoidness. 


w, TOig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Ret. 
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Haccldly (JlitUViil-li), iviv. Ill a flauci.l 

inaniu!!'. „ , 

Flaccidneas, FIacciditF(tla’‘'-'^<;l:ncH 
sid'i~ti), H. The ntate of heing fiaccul, laxitj , 
limbemess; wiiiit of firmness <ji; stiftness 
FlacterCfluk'er), V.i lAkin f!'/''’*''!’*-/ S 
a. ftnekeren, tollutter.] lofiuttoi, asabucl. 

Haclet [From O.Fr. flamiet a 

little fiask, dim. of jlaaque, a llask. j A buttle 
ill the form of a barrel. 

And Imi tfike an asse laden with breade, and a 
jiacM of wine, and a kydde. and sent them by David 
his sonne nnta daide. Breeches lUbUt i Sfuii. kvi. 20. 

Flacourtiace® (lla-kdrf'i-a"s6-e), n. pL 
r lifter tile French botanist Iltieiine !< la- 
court. ] A small iiat. order of equatorial 
shrubs or small trees. One species, Fla- 
emirtia lianiontohi, is the Madagascar plum. 
Flaff (flaf), v.i. [Comp, jluff, and also /up.] 
'J’ollutter. ‘A thousand yffl/iini; hags.’ Syl- 
vester, Pit Bartas. [Obsolete and Scotch.] 

An’ if the wives an’ dirty brats 

fell thigger at your doors an’ yetts, 

Fetiffin' wi’ duds. JSur 7 ts. 

Flag (ihi.q), prrt' & PP- jltmed: PI'r. 
jlit'jijinij. [Connected with Ice], jUilm, to 
droop, to hang loosely, G. flacken, to become 1 
slo-w or languid, O.D. flaggeren, to be loose. 
The original form in English was fiaalc, and 
there are other connected E. forms such as 
flacker, flicker.] 1. To hang loose without 
stiffness; to bend down as flexible bodies; to 
lie loose and yielding. 'With their drowsy, 
slow, and flagging wings.’ Shak. 

The slack sail 

As loose it flagged around the mast. Mam-e. 

%. To grow spiritless or dejected; to droop; 
to grow languid; as, the spirits flag. 

The voice, fainting, y?rra’'r<f up°n its passage, 

Lmgfeilow. 

3. To grow stale or vapid; to lose interest 
, or relish. 

The pleasures of the town begin Vaflag. Syri/t. 
Stn. 'I’o droop, decline, fail, langui.sh, pine, 
sink, succumb. 

Flag (flag), v.t. 1. To let fall so as to hang 
loose ; to suflfer to droop ; as, to flag the 
wings.~2. To make feeble; to enervate; to 
exhaust. 

Nothing so flags the .spirits ... as intense .studies, 
Echard. 

Flag (flag), »i. [Connected with Sw. flaqa, 
a crack or flaw, flaga, sig, to scale off, Icel. 
flaga, to cut turfs, prooal^ly allied to G. 
flack, flat, L.G. flage, a flat marshy place, 
and Gr. plaa, a tablet.] A flat stone used 
for paving. 

Flag (flag), V. t. pret. A pp. flagged; ppr. flag- 
ging. To lay with flags or flat stones. 

The sides, and floor wets Mflagged v/itii excellent 
marble. Sandys. 

Flag (flag), '!i. [Connected with flag, n. above, 
from the large blades or leaves. In most 
European languages the name of this plant 
is taken from a sword.] A popular name 
for many endogenous plants with sword- 
shaped leaves, mostly growing in moist 
situations; but sometimes particularly ap- 
propi’iated to Iris pseud-aeorus, nat. order 
IridaceiB; also termed Flower de lis or 
Flower de luce. (.See Iiirs.) It has sword- 
ghaped leaves and yellow flowers, grows in 
piarshy places, and Ijy the sides of streams 
and lakes. The stout creeping rootstock 
has been recommended for alleviating the 
toothache, and is used for dyeing black in 
the Hebrides. Tlie leaves make excellent 
thatch, and are also employed for making 
bottoms to chairs. 

Flag (flag), 'll. [Not found in A. Sax. Comp. 

G. jlagge, a naval banner; D. vlag, Icel. 
flagg, Sw. flagg, flagga, Psm. flag, banner. 

It is no doubt connected with such words 
asG.Jlicgen, A. &iix.fle6gan, to fly, to float 
in tlic air ; also flag, to hang loose.] An 
ensign or colours ; a cloth on which certain 
figures are usually painted or wrought, 
borne on a staff, and usually employed to 
distinguish one company, party, or nation- 
ality from another; a standard on which are 
certain emblems expressive of nationality, 
party, or opinion. In the army a flag is a 
banner by which one regiment is distin- 
.;gulshed from another. In the navy, flags 
borne on themastsof vessels notonly desig- 
nate the country to which they belong, but 
they (ire made to denote the quality of the 
officer by whom a ship is commanded. Thus 
111: the British navy, an admiral's flag Is dis- 
played at the mamtop-gallant-mast-head; a 
.vice-admiral’s at the foretop-gallant-niast- 
head, and a rear-admiral’s at the mizzen-top- 
gallant-mast-heail. In the navy the supreme 


flag of Great Britain is the royal standard, 
wliioli is only to be hoisted when the sov- 
ereign or one of the royal family is on board 
the vessel; tlie second flag is that of the an- 
choroiiared ground, which characterizes the 
lord high-admiral, or lords-commissioners of 
the admiralty; and the tliird is the union flag, 
in which the crosses of .St. George, .St. An- 
drew, and .St. Patrick are blended. This flag 
is appropriated to the admir.al c»f the fleet. 
(.See ADMXiiAb.) 'There are also small flfigs 
used in the navy for signals or telegraphs. — 
Black flag, a flag of a black colour displayed 
on a piratical vessel as a sign that no mercy 
will be shown to the vanquished . — Bed flag, 
a flag of a red colour displayed as a token 
of defiance to battle.— IFAIfe flag, a flag of 
truce.— F'fay of truce, a wliite flag displayed 
as an invitation to the enemy to confer, and 
in the meantime as a notification that the 
fl.ghting shall cease.— To strike or lower the 
flag, to pull it down upon the cap to token 
of respect or submission, or, in an engage- 
ment, of surrender.— To hang out the white 
flag, to ask quarter, or in some cases to 
manifest a friendly design.— To Imiif/ the 
flag half mast high, to raise a flag half way 
to the top of the mast or staff, as a token or 
signal of mourning. 

Flag-bearer (flag'bar-Cr), n. One who bears 
a flag; a standard-bearer. 

Flagelet (lla'iel-ct), n. Same as Flageolet. 
Flagella, n. pi .See Flasellum. 
Flagellant (llii'jcl-lant), n. [L. flaqellans, 
ppr. ot Jlagellu,Ui &OS. .See Feageplate.] 



Flagellant, from Amman's Habitus Rom. Hcclesice. 

One who whips himself in religious dis- 
cipline; specifleaUy, one of a fanatical sect 
founded in Italy A. n. 1260, who maintained 
that flagellation was of equal virtue with 
baptism and the sacrament. They walked 
in procession with shoulders bare, and 
whipped themselves till the blood ran down 
their bodies, to obtain the mercy of God 
and appease his wrath against the vices of 
the age. 

Flagellate (fla'jel-liit), v.t. \li. flagella, fla- 
gellutuia, to beat or whip, from flagellum, a 
whip, scoiii’ge, dim. of Jlagrum, a whip, a 
scourge.] To whip; to scourge. 

Flagellate (fla'jel-lat), a. In n«f. Jmt. 
furnished with flagella, or long, narrow, 
lash-like appendages, as certain infusoria. 
Flagellation (fla-jel-hVshon), n. A Ijeatiiig 
or whipping ; a flogging ; the discipline of 
the scourge. 

Flagellator (na'jel-lat-ei'), n. One who 
whips or scourges. 

FlagelUform (fla-jelTi-form), a. [L. flagelli- 
foruiis, from flagellum, a whip, and forma, 
form. ] In hot. and zool. long, narrow, and 
fle.xihle, like the thong of a whip. 
Flagellum (fla-jol'lum), n. pi. Flagella (fla- 
jel'Ia). [L., a whip.] 1. In hot. a runner; 



Strawberry Plant {Eragaria vesca), a. Flagellum. 

a weak, creeping branch sent out from the 
bottom of the stem, and giving off at its 
extremity leaves and roots— 2. In zool. the 


lash-like appendage exhibited by many in- 
fusoria, which are therefore said to ho fla- 
gellate; an appendage to the legs of some 
Crustacea, having some resemblauce to a 
whip. 

Flageolet (fla'jel-et), n. [Fr. flageolet, dim. 
of O.BT.flajol, Pr. jlaujol, jlautol, which are 
dim.s.of L.L.flaiit(i,/lautu.'i,fliite. See. Flute. | 
A small W'ind instrument of music, played 
ou by means of a mouth-piece inserted to a 
bulb. Tlie tone produced is similar to that 
of the piccolo, but is softer in quality, and 
the range is two octaves. The double fla- 
geolet consists of two. instruments united 
by one mouth-piece, and producing double 
noieti.— Flageolet tones, in music, the name 
given to those harmonic tones on the violin, 
violoncello, and other stringed instruments, 
produced by the finger lightly touching the 
string on the exact part which generates 
the harmony, and not by pressing the string 
down to the flnger-board. 

Flag-featber (llag'fc’i'H-er), n. A feather 
of a bird’s wing next to the body. 
Flagglness (flag'i-nes), n. Quality of being 
flaggy; laxity; limbemess; want of tension. 
Flagging (ilag'ing), n. 1. The act of laying 
witli flagstones. —2. Flagstones, collectively; 
a pavement or side walk of flagstones. 
Flaggingly (ilag'iug-li), ado. In a flagging 
manner; wearily. 

Flaggy (flag'!), a. [Akin to flag, to hang 
loose.] 1. Weak; flexible; limber; not stiff. 

llisBaggy winges, when forth he did display, 
Were like two sayles. Sfenser. 

2. Weak in taste; insipid; as, a flaggy apple. 
Flaggy (flag'i), a. Abounding 'in or resem- 
bling the plants called flags. 

Flagitioris (lla-ji'shus), a. [L. flngithmi.i, 
from Jlagitium, a shameful act, shame, dis- 
grace, from yfapito, to demand hotly, fiercely, 
or riolently, from the root flag, whence 
jiapro, to burn.] 1. Deeply criminal; grossly 
wicked; villanous; atrocious; scandalous; 
heinous; flagrant; as, a flagitious action or 
crime.— 2. Guilty of enormous crimes; pro- 
fligate; corrupt ; abandoned ; wicked; as, a 
Jlagittom g&v&on. 3. Marked or char- 

acterized by scandalous crimes or vices; as, 
Flagitious timos. 

Flagitiously (fla-ji'shus-li), adv. With ex- 
treme wickedness; atrociously; grossly. 
‘A sentence so /apff'iousfj/ unjust.’ Mde- 
aulay. 

Flagrtiousness (fla-ji'shus-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being flagitious; ex. 
treine wickedness; villany. 

Flag-lieutenant (flagTef-teu-ant), n. Faiit 
the immediate attendant on an admiral, 
who performs such duties for him as an 
aide-de-camp performs for a general in the 
army, communicating his orders to the ships 
under his command either personally or by 
signal. 

Flagman (flag'man), n. One who makes 
signals with flags. 

Flag-officer (flag'of-fls-er), n. A general dis- 
tinguishing title for an admiral, vice-ad- 
miral, and rear-admiral; the commander of 
a squadron. 

Flagon (flag'on), n. [Fr. flacon, flascon, from 

0. Fr. flasche, a great leathern bottle. See 
Flask. ] A vessel with a narrow mouth, used 
for holding and conveytog liquors. ‘A 
trencher of mutton chops and a flagon ot 
ale.’ Macaulay. 

Flagrance t (fllTgrans), n. Flagrancy. 

They bring- to him a woman taken in tiiejlagritnce 
of her adultery. Bp. Hall. 

Flagrancy (fla'gran-si), n. [See .Flagrant.] 

1. The quality of being flagrant; heinous- 
ness; enormity.— 2. t A hni’ning; great heat; 
inflammation. 

Lust eanseth ajlagrancy in the eyes. Bacon. 
Flagrant ( fla'grant ), a. [L. fla grans, fla- 
grantis, ppr. of Jlagro, to burn. ] 1. Burning; 
blazing; hence, ardent; eager. ‘Flagrant 
desires.’ Hooker. 

Entering an inn, he took his humble seat 
With other travellers round the crackling hearth. 
Where heath and cistus gave their flame. 

Southey. 

2. Glowing; red; flushed. 

See Sappho, at her toilet’s greasy task, 

Tlien issviiagjflagrant to an evening mask. Pope, 

3. Raging; actually in execution or per- 
formance. 

A -war with tlie most powerful of the native tribes 
v/asFagran!. Palfrey. 

4. Flaming into notice; glaring; notorious; 
enormous; as, a crime. 

Flagrantly (fla'grant-li), adv. Iji a flagrant 
manner; ardently; notoriously. 


Fate, fto% fat, fall; .me, met, hSr; : pine, pin; note, not, mhve; tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ii, Se. abwne; 5 VSo. fey. 
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Hagratet (ila'Ki'iit), at ['L. flagro,jlatp‘<^- 
tum. See FtAGKANT.] To burn. 
Hagratlon t (fla-gra'shon), ». A conflagra- 
tion. 

Flag-sliare (flag'shar), n. Sant, the ail- 
niiral’s share (one-eighth) in all captures 
made by any vessels within the limits of liis 
command, even it under the orders of an- 
other admiral. 

Flagship (flag' ship), n. The ship rvhich 
hears the flag-offlcer and on which his flag 
is displayed. 

Flagside (flag'sid), n. That side of a split 
haddock which is free from bone. [Scotch.) 
Flagstaff (flag'staf), n. A pole or staff on 
w’hioh a flag is disi^layed. 

Flagstone (flag'stdn), n. 1. Any fissile sand- 
stone which splits up into flags.— 2. A flat 
stone used in paving. 

Flagworm (flag'wenn), n. A worm or grub 
found among flags and sedge. 

Flale.t pret. of fly. Flew. Chaucer. 

Flail (flal), n. [O.Fr. flael,flaiel, flaial, from 
L. JlageUum, a whip or scourge, whence also 
D. vlegel, Gf. flegcl.] 1. An instrument for 
thrashing or heating grain from the ear, con- 
sisting of the hand-staff, which is held in the 
Jiand; the swiple, which strikes the corn, and 
the middle band, wdiich connects the hand- 
staff and swiple, and which may be a thong of 
leather, a hempen rope, or a rope of straw. 
2. An ancient military weapon resembling 
the common flail, but having the striking 
part strengthened witli a coating or n'on 
and armed with row's of spikes. 

Flailyt (flal'i), a. Acting like flails. Vica7-s. 
Flame, f pp. ot Jlay. Flayed. Chaucer. 
Flair (flar), v.i. Same as Flare. 

Flaire (liar), n. See FiRB-riAiitE. 

Flake (flak), n. [ Allied to Icel. flaJcna, to 
■flake off, flyka, a flake, a I'ag; E. flag, a stone 
for , paving, and flaw; Sw. flaga, a flake, a 
crack or flaw.) l. A loose filmy or scale-llke 
mass of anything; a small flat particle of 
any matter loosely held together; a flock; a 
layer; a scale; as, a flake of flesh or tallow; 
a/ia/M of snow. ‘ Little ;fa/ces of scurf.’ Ad- 
cLimi. ‘Great flakes of ice encompassing 
our boat.’ Evelyn. ‘ Flakes of toam.' Ten- 
nys<m.-~% A collection or little particle of 
fire, or of combustible matter on fire, sepa- 
rated and. flying off. 

Aiid from tliis wide devouring oven sent 
AJlake of fire. Spetiaer. 

8. A sort of carnations of two colours only, 
having large stripes going through the 
leaves. 

Flake (flak), n, [Icel. fleki, a flake or hurdle, 
flcekja, to twist or entangle, G. flechten, to 
twist or plait.) 1. In Scotland, a hurdle or 
portable framework of boards or bars for 
fencing.— 2. Saut. a small stage hung over 
a ship’s side, to calk or repair any breach.— 
S. In Massachusetts, a platform or stage of 
hurdles or small sticks interwoven together, 
and supported by stanchions for drying cod- 
fish, &c. 

Flake (flak), v.t. pret. & pp. flaked; ppr. 
flaking. To form into flakes. 

Flake (flak), v.i. To break or separate in 
layers; to peel or scale off. 

Flake-TVllite (flak'whit), n. In panning, (a) 
the purest white-lead, in the form of scales 
or plates, sometimes gray on the surface. 
When levigated, it is called ‘body- white.’ 
(6) Basic nitrate of bismuth, or pearl-white, 
Elakiness (flak'i-nes), n. The state of being 
flaky. 

Flalry (flak'i), a. Consisting of flakes or 
scales; consisting of small loose masses; con- 
sisting of layers, or cleaving off in layers; 
Ijung in flakes or layers; flake-like. 

Diamonds themselves have a grain or a /iez^y con- 
texture. BoyU. 

Flam (flam), n. [Probably connected with 
G. Jlimmen, to gleam, flammern, fldmme7-n, 
to glitter. See Flim-flam.) A freak or 
wiiiin; also, a falseliood; a lie; an illusory 
pretext; deception; delusion. 

Lies immortalized and consigned over as a per- 
petual abuse and^far?! upon posterity. South. 

Flam (flam), v.t. pret. & pp.flam'med; ppr. 
flamming. To deceive with falsehood ; to 
impose upon; to delude. ‘God is not to be 
jfftTOmcd! off with lies.’ South. 

Hamant (flam'ant), a. [Pr. /am&anf, flam- 
ing, blazing.) In her. flaming; burning, as 
a firebrand, flambeau, &c. 

Flamb, Flame (flam, flam), v.t. To baste, 
as meat. [Scotch.] 

; Undauntedly brandishing^ the iron ladle, with which 
she had just been (Anglicd histiitjr) the 

roast of mutton. Sir IV. Scott. 


FlamBe,) n. fO.Fr.] A fl.'tme; ti flambeau. 
FlamBeau (ilam'bo), n. jil. Flambeaux 
(flam'boz). [Fr., from Jlamhe, a blaze, for 
jlamhle, from L. flammula, dim, of Jlamnia, 
a flame.) A torch; a light made of thick 
wicks covered with wax or other inflammable 
material, and used at night in iljununations 
and processions. 

Flamboyant (flam-hoi'ant), a. [Fr. , flaming.) 
A term applied to that style of Gothic arclii- 
tecture in France which was contemporary 
■with the Perpendicular style in Britain. Its 



Flamboyant Window, Churcli of St. Ouen, Rouen. 

chief characteristic is a wavy flarae-like 
tracery in the windows; whence the name. 
Flame (flam), n. [Fr. jlamme, L. flamma, 
flagma, from the root flag, whence flagro, to 
burn, to blaze; the root is seen also in Gr. 
phlegG, to burn.) 1. A blaze; bunilng vapour; 
vapour in combustion; or according to mo- 
dern chemistiy, hydrogen or any inflam- 
mable gas in a state of visible combustion, 
Flame is attended with great heat, and 
sometimes with the evolution of much light; 
but the temperature may be Intense when 
the light , is feeble, as is the case with the 
flame of burning hydrogen gas. 'The flame 
of a candle may be divided into three zones: 
an inner zone containing chiefly unburned 
gas, another zone containing partially burned 
gas, and an outer zone where the gas is com- 
pletely consumed by combination with the 
oxygen of the air. The luminosity of flame 
depends upon the presence of solid matter 
or of dense gaseous products of combustion. 

2. Fire in general. 

Jove Prometheus’ theft allow : 

The Jhcmcs he once stole from thee, grant him now. 

Cowlsy. 

3. Heat of passion; timinlt; combustion; 
blaze; violent contention; passionate excite- 
ment or strife; as, one jealous tattling mis- 
chief-maker will set a whole village in a 
flame; the/tewcs of war. 

While the West was thus ri.sing to confront the 
king, the N orth was all in a Fame behind hitn. 

Macaulay. 

4. Ardoim of temper or imagination; bright- 
ness of fancy; vigour of thought. 

Great are their faults, and glorious is their flame. 

Waller, 

5. Ardour of inclination; warmth of affec- 
tion; the passion of love; ardent love. 

Smit with the love of kindred arts we came, 

And met congenial, mingling /lame with flame. 

Pope. 

Drink ye to her that each loves best, 

And if you nurse a flame 
That’s told but to her mutual breast, 

W e will not ask her name. Campbell. 

6. One beloved; as, she was my first flame. 
[Colloq.] 

Flame (flam), v.t. To inflame; to excite. 

‘ Flam’d with zeal of vengeance.’ Spetiser. 
Flame (flam), v.i. pret. & pp. fla^ned; ppr. 
flaming. 1. To blaze; to burn as gas emit- 
ted from bodies incomhustion.— 2. To shine 
like bui’iiing gas or any other luminous body. 

‘ In yia?>iing yellow bright.’ Prior. 

The crown 

And both the wings are made of gold, nad flame 

At sunrise, till the people in far fields 

Behold it. Tennyson. 

3. To bi-eak out in violence of passion. 
Lascivious fires, should such flame in you 
As I must ne’er believe. Beau, Sr FI. 


Flame-bearer (llam'bar-tlr), n. 1. One wlio 
bears flame r.ir liglit.— 2. The name given to 
the members of a genus of humming-birds, 
from tlieir being furnished with a tuft of 
fiery crimson-coloured feathers round the 
neck like a gorget. The little flame-bearer 
(Salasphorits scintilla) Inhabits the inner 
side of the extinct volcano Chiri(iiii, in 
Veragna, about 9000 feet above the level 
of the sea. It measures only Inche.s in 
length. There are variou.? other species, all 
tropical American. 

Flame-colour (flam'kul-ur), 71. Bright colour, 
as that of flame. 

Flame-coloured (flfmi'knl-erd), a. Of tiie 
colour of flame; of a bright yellow colour. 

‘ Flamc-culoured stooldugs.’ Shale. 
Flame-eyed (flam'id), a. Having eyes like 
a flame; having briglit-shining eyes. 
Flameless (flam'les), a. De.stitute of flame. 
Flamelet (flam'let), n. A little flame. ‘The 
flamelcts flapped and flickered. ’ Lmigfellow. 
Hameu (fiiVmen), n. [L., said to have been 
so called from tiie fillet, Jilum, which was 
worn aroiuid the head, though Pott is 
inclined to connect the name with Jlannna, 
flame.) In Rom. antiq. the name given to 
any priest devoted to the service of one par- 
ticular deity. Originally there were three 
priests so called; tiie Fkmeii Hiaifs, conse- 
crated to .Tupiter; FlamenMarUalm, sacred 
to Mars; and Flainen Quirinalts, who super- 
intended thorites of Quiriuus or Romulus ; 
but the number w'as ultimately increased 
to fifteen, the original three, however, re- 
taiiiingiiriority in point of rank, being styled 
Majores, and elected from among the patri- 
cians, while tile other twelve, callediinioi’es, 
were elected from the plebeians. , 
Flamlneous (fla-min'e-ns), n. Pertaining to 
a flaraen; flaintnieal. 

Flaming (flarn'ing), a. 1. Of a bright, gaudy 
colour, a.s bright red or briglit yellow', — 

2. Tending to excite; violent; vehement; as, 
a yidwiiwii'/ harangue. 

Flamingly (flam'ing-li), adv. Most brightly; 
with great show or vehemence. 

Flamingo (fla-ming'go), 71. [Sp, andPg. /«- 
memo, from L, flamma, flame, from its red 
colour.) A bird of the genus Phomicopterus, 
formerly placed in the order Grallatores, 
but now generally ranked among the Nata- 
tores or Palmipedes, and constituting a 
family Phcenicopteridai, allied to the Ana- 
tidas. Its body is smaller than that of the 
stork, but owing to the great length of the 
neck and legs It stands from 5 to 6 feet 
high. The beak is naked, lamellate at the 
edges, and bent as if broken ; the feet are 
palinated: and four-toed. The common fla- 
mingo (P. ruber) occurs abundantly in vari- 
ous parts of Southern Europe. This bird re- 
sembles the heron in shape, but is entirely 
scarlet, except the quill-feathers, which are 
jet black. The tongue is fleshy, and one of 
the extravagances of the Romans during the 
later period of the empire was to have dishes 
composed solely of flamingoes’ tongues. 
Flaminical (fia-min'ik-al), n. Pertaining to 
a Roman flamen. ‘Superstitious copes and 
flaminical vestures.' Milton. 

FlammaMllty (flam'a-hil"i-ti), 71. The qua- 
lity of being naminahle; Inflammability. 
Flammable (flam'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
kindled into flame. 

Flammation (flam-a'shon), 7i. The act of 
setting on flame. 

Flammeoust (flam'e-us), a. Pertaining to 
or consisting of flame; like flame. 

This flammeous light is not over all the body. 

Sir 7\ Browne. 

Flammiferous (flam-lf'6r-us), a. iL.flai)ma, 
flame, and /era, to bring.] Producing flame. 
Flammivomous (flam-iv'om-ns), a. [L. 
^anwnn, flame, and w»io, to vomit.) Vomit- 
ing flames, as a volcano. 

Flamy (flam'i), a. Pertaining to, consisting 
of, or like flame. ‘Flamy breaths.’ Sir P. 
Sidney. ‘Ptony matter.’ Bacon. 

K flamy redness will overspread the heavens. 

Sir T. Herbert. 

Han (flan), 71. [Scotch.) 

1. A sudden gust of wind 
from the land; a flaw, — 

2. Smoke driven down the 
chimney by gusts of wind. 

Han (flan), v. t. In arch, to 
splay or bevel internally, 
as a window-jamb. 

Flancb (flanch), n. [Pi-ov. 

Flanches. E./a?ic/i., a projection. See 
Flank.) 1. A flange (which 
see).— 2. In her. an ordinary formed on 
each side of the shield by the segment of 


ch, cAaih; 6h, Sc. locft; g. go; j,yob; ii, Fr. t07i.; ng, smg; : th, ffien; th, fMn; w, trig; wh, wMg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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acii'oular superficies, drawn from the eornor 
of the t< i tlier busy point, fii this sense 

written iiiso FhmijUii. , , . , 

Flaaeil (tlmich), r. *. To Iteiiga (which seej. 
Fiaaeonade, Flanconaacie (iiang-konsid., 
n. [Fr.] In a thrust in the flank 
or side. , , ... 

Baaders-hricli (llan'derz-bnk), n. A soft 
brick wsed for cleaning' knives. 

Flaneur (flii-ner), n. [Fr., from fliZner, to 
sannter about.] A lounger; a gossiper. 
Tlmg (Hang), Old .English and Scotch pret. 
of the vertijHng. , 

Flang (dang), n. In minmj, a two-pointed 

Haage (flanj), n. [A form of Jla7iJc (which 
see).] A projecting eilge, rim, or rib on 
any oljject, as the rims by which cast- ■ 
ii'on pipe,s are connected together, or tlie 
projecting piece.? on the tires of the wlieels 
of railivay-carriages to keep them on the 
Tails,— Port-jlani/e, in ship-huildmg, a piece 
of timber fastened over a port to prevent 
■water or dirt from entering the port when 
it is open. 

Flange (flanj), v.t. pret. & pp. flanged; ppr. 
flanging. To furnish witli a flange; to make 
a flange on. 

Flange (flanj), v.i. To be bent into a flange; 
to tsdce tlie form of a flange. 

Flange-joint (flanj'joint), n. A joint in 
pipes, &c., made by two flanges bolted to- 
gether. . 

Flange-rail (flanjTi'il). n. A rail furnished 
with a flange on one side to prevent the 
wheels of the locomotives running off the 
line. 

Flank (llangk), «. [Fr. and I'r. ,/7«nc, Jt.flancu, 

: tlie flank, derived by some from 1. flaaeus, 
flabby, with n. inserted, being so named from 
the absence of bone. Comp. G. die Weiohe, 
the flank, from roflicA, soft. The Tent, forms, 
t>, flanlce, Sw, and Dan. flank, are from the 
lloinancu, iait in Grimm’s dictionary it is 
maintained tliat the word was originally 
German (O.TI.G. Umcha, JT.H.G. lanke), and 
that it passed into the Boniance tongues 
ami tlieiice liack again to the Teutonic.] 

1. Tlie fleshy or muscular part of the side of 
an animal, between the ribs and the hip,— 

2. UHlit. tlie side of an army, or of any divi- 
sion of an army, as of a brigade, regiment, 
or battalion; as, to attack an enemy in. flank 
is to attack them on the side. 

When to right and left the front 
Divided, and to either retired. MiUon. 

, , 3. In /ort. that part of a bastion which 
reaches from the curtain to the face; or any 
part of a w'ork that defends another work 
by a fire along the outside of its parapet. 
See cut under Bastion.— 4. In otreA. the side 
; of any building,— -5. The straight part of the 
. tooth of awheel w'hieh receives the Impulse. 

6. pi. In fuTrierg, a wrench or any other in- 
jiu'y in the hack of a horse. 

Flank (flangk), v. t. [Fr, flanquer, Sp. flan- 
qmar,' to flank, to attack or defend the 
Hank.] 1. To border; to stand or be at the 
flank or side of; as, flanked with rocks. 

stately colonnades are Jlaniied with trees. Piti. 

%. Millt. to attack the side or flank of; to 
place troops so as. to command or attack 
ihe flank of; to post so as to overlook or 
command the flank of; to pass round or 
turn the flank of; to secure or guard the 
flank of. 

. We cannot t.ilk in rank and file, and and 
rear our discourses with military aliusions. 

Dr. ^oltK Scott, 

Flank (flangk), v.i. 1. 'To border; to touch. 

That side, which on the sea and haven, 

needs no art to fortify it. Butler. 

2. To be posted on the side. 

Flankai’dL (llangk'iird), n. Among sport, s- 
mm, one of the knobs or nuts in the flanks 
of a deer. 

Flank-compauy (flangk'kum-pa-ni),ii. The 
extreme light or left company of a battalion. 
Flank-defence (flangliTle-fens), n. Milit. a 
line of fire parallel, or nearly so, to the 
front of another work or position. 

Flanker (flangk'Cr), n. One who or that 
which flanks, as a skimrisher or body of 
troops employed on the flank of an army to 
reconnoitre or guard a line of march, or a 
fortification projecting so as to command 
the side of an assailing body. 

They threw out flankers, and endeavoured to 
dislodge their assailants. W. Irving. 

Flanker (fiangk'er), v.i. 1. To defend by 
.flankers or lateral fortifleations. 

. The city is compassed with a thick vnillflaf tiered, 
and moated about. Sir T. Ileriert, 

2.. To attack sideways. 
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Flanker ! (fltingk'cr), v.i. ’To come on side- 
ways. 

Where .sharp winds do rather than blow 
fully opposite upon our plantations, they tlirive best. 

Evelyn. 

Flank-file (llanglcTil), n. 3IiUt. one of tlio 
first file on the ilglit and the last on tlie left 
of a battalion, division, etc. 

Flannel (llan'nel), n. [O.E. and Sc. flannen; 
W. gwla'iim, from giolan, wool. Flannel 
was originally a Welsli manufacture.] 1. A 
soft nappy woollen cloth of loose texture.— 
2. Old cant term for hot gin and beer sea- 
soned witli nutmeg, sugar, &o. 

Flannelette (flan-nel-et'), n. A kind of soft 
cotton cloth made in imitation of flannel. 
Flannelled (flan'neld), a. Govered with or 
wrapped in ilannel. 

Flannen (llan'nen), n. and a. Flannel. [Ob- 
solete and Scntcli.] 

In flannen robes the coughing ghost does w-nlk. 

Drydea, 

Planning (flan'ing), ?i. In arcih. the inter- 
nal splay or bevel of a window-jamb. 
Flanciue (llank)_, u. In her. sec Flanch, 2. 
Plant (flant), v.i. Same as Flaunt. 

Flap (flap), a. [Probably onomatopoetic, 
being imitative of a blow with a pliant flat 
surface. Comp, flahty.'] 1. Anything broad 
and flexible that hangs loose or is attached 
by one end or side and easily moved; as, the 
flap of a garment; the flap of the ear; the 
/apofahat. ‘Embroidered waistcoats with 
large flaps.’ Dickens. I 

A cartilaginous yfir/ on the opening of the larynx. 

Sir T, Brov/ne. 

2. The motion of anything broad and loose, 
or a stroke with it. — 8. pi. A disease in the | 
lips of horses, in which they become blis- 
tered and swell on both .sides.— FTnp of « 
loindoio-sMttier, a leaf attached to a shutter 
to increase its size when it is not sufficiently 
broad to exclude the light. 

Flap (flap), V. t. pret. * pp. flapped; ppr. flaj)- 
ping. 1. To heat with or as with a flap. 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings. Pope, 

2. To move, as something broad or flap-like. 
‘The raven /oEped his wing.’ Tiokell. — 3. To 
let fall the flap of, as a hat. 

Flap (flap), v.i. 1. To move as wings, or as 
something broad or loose. ‘The slackened 
sail flaps.’ Tennyson. — 2, To fall like a 
flap, as the brim of a hat or other broad 
thing; to have the flap fall. 

He had an old black hat on that flapped. 

State Trials. 

Flapdragon (flap'dra-gon), n. i. A play in 
which the players snatch raisins out of 
burning brandy, and, extiiiguisbing them 
by closing the mouth, cat them. — 2. The 
thing eaten in playing fiapdragon. 

He . . . drink? candies' ends for 

Shak, 

Fiapdragon. (flap'dra-gon), v.t. To swallow 
at one gulp; to devour. 

To make an end of the ship, to see how the sea 
jdapdragoned it. Shak. 

Flap-eared (fiap'erd), a. Having broad 
loo.se ears. ‘A . . . beetle-headed,)iap-ea'rt;(f 
knave.’ Bhak. 

Flapjack (fiap'jak), n. A sort of broad flat 
pancake; a fried cake; an apple-jaifl. 
Flap-mouthed (flap'moui'Hd), ». Having 
loose hanging lips. 

Flapper (flap'ei’), n. One who or that which 
flaps; in the following extract, one wlio 
endeavours to make another remember— in 
allusion to the flappers mentioned in Gulli- 
ver’s visit to Laputa, who were employed 
by the dreamy philosopliers of that Island 
to flap them on the mouth and ears with an 
inflated bladder when their thoughts were 
to be diverted from their speculations to 
worldly affairs. 

I write to you, by vtay of flapper, to put you in 
mind of y ourself. Lord Chesterfleld. 

Flapper-skate (flap'er-skat), n. A name 
given to the Itaia intermedia, a species of 
skate whicli is common in the Frith of 
Forth. 

Flare (flar), v.i. pret. & pp. flared; ppr. 
flaring. [Comp. Dan. flagre, G. Jlaokern 
(freq. of flacken), to flicker, to flare. The 
root meaning seems to be that of a waver- 
ing, fluttering movement.] 1. To waver; to 
flutter; to burn with an unsteady light, as 
flame in a current of air; hence, to flutter 
as such flame docs; to flutter with gaudy 
show. 

Witli ribbons pendenty?ir««ir 'bout her head. 

Shak. 

2. To shine out with sudden and unsteady 
light, lustre, or splendour; to give out a 
dazzling tighti 


FLASH 


When the sun begins to fling 
His yZaj-jV/.v beams. JlliUon. 

8. To be exposed to too much light. 

I cannot stay 

Flaring in sunsliine all the day. Prior, 

4. To Open or spread outward.— 5. Naut. to 
incline or hang over from a perpendicular 
line, as the sides of a ship.— To flare up, to 
become suddenly angry or excited; to fly 
into a passion. 

Flare (liar), v.t. To cause to burn with a 
flaring flame; hence, to display glaringly; to 
exhibit in an ostentatious manner, [Rare.] 

One mortal, one n.ation or generation of mortals, 
may /tare a flambeau, and another twinkle a taper. 

SzF IF. Ha’>nilto}i. 

Flare (fiSr), n. An unsteady broad offensive 
liglit. 

Flare (flar), n. A flake or leaf of lard. [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Flare-up (liar'up), n. A sudden rpiarrel or 
angry argument; as, we bad a regular y?are- 
7i,p. [Vulgar and colloq.] 

Flariiigly (flilr'ing-li), adv. ITutteringly; 
sliowily. 

Flash (iiasli), ?i. [Origin and connections 
doubtful. -May be an onomatopoetic word, 
and expressive of a sudden outburst of any- 
thing, especially of flame. See also, as re- 

f ards derivation in sense 8 , extract under 
'i/ASH, a.] 1. A sudden burst of light; a 
flood of light instantaneously appearing and 
disappearing ; a gleam ; as, a flash of sun- 
light. ‘ lightning ytes/*-’ Shak. 

What strikes tlie crown of tyrants down. 

And answers with it^asli tlieir frown! 

The sword. M. f. Barry. 
2. A sudden burst of something regarded 
as resembling light in its effect, as wit, 
merriment; energy, passion, and the like; a 
short vivid vision or description; a short 
and brilliant burst; a momentary brightness 
01 ’ show; as, a flash of wit; a flash of joy or 
mirth. 

The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind, 

A savageness in unreclaimed blood. Shak. 
Where be . . . your flashes of merriment that were 
wont to set the table on a roar! Shak. 

His companions recollect no instance of premature 
wit, no striking sentiment, no flash of fancy. Wirt. 

3. Tlie time occupied by tlie passing of a 
flash of liglit; a short transient state; a very 
brief period; an instant. 

The Persians and Macedonians liad it for a flash. 

liaC07l. 

4. A body of water driven by violence. 
[Local.]—.'). A little pool.— G. A preparation 
of capsicum, burnt sugar, <fcc., used for 
colouring brandy and rum, and giving them 
a fictitious strength.— 7. A sluice or lock on 
a navigable river, just above a shoal, to 
raise the water while craft are passing. 
Written also Flashe. — 8. Cant language, 
such as is used by thieves, gipsies, &o.~~AU 
flash in the pan, all sound and fni-y, signi- 
fying nothing, like the explosion of a gun 
which ends with a flash in the lock-pan, the 
gun itself hanging Are. 

Flask (flash), v.i. l. To lireak forth, as a 
sudden flood of light; to hurst or open in- 
stantly on the sight, as splendour.— 2. To 
hurst or break forth with a flood of flame 
and h'ght; as. the powder flashed in the 
pan.- 3. To burst suddenly fortii like a 
flame; to break forth into some new and 
dazzling condition or aspect; to burst out 
violently. ‘Flashed forth and into war.' 
Tennyson. 

They flash out sometimes into an irregular great- 
ness of thought. Felton. 

Ev’ry hour 

He into one gross crime or other 

That sets us ail at odds. Shak. 

4. To come, appear, or pass suddenly, as. 
lightning; to penetrate, as lightning. 

A thought through me, which I clothed in 

act. Tennyson. 

5. To throw off w.ater in glittering spray or 
sheets. ‘The waves yia.s/i.’ Thomson. 

Flask (flasli), v.t. 1. To emit or send forth in 
a sudden flash or flashes; to cause to appear 
with sudden flame or light; as, his eyes 
flashedhte. 

The chariot of paternal Deity, 

thick flames. Milton. 

2, To convey by instantaneous communica- ^ 
tion, as by a flame or spark; to cause to 
illuminate suddenly and startlingly, as if by 
a bui’st of light; as, to flash a message along- 
the wires; to flash conviction on the mind. 

3. To strike up, as large bodies of water from 
the surface in gleaming sheets or spray; to 
splash. 

With his raging arms he rudely ..ifirjA’rf 
The waves about, and all his armour swept; 

That all the blood and filth away was wash'd. 

Spenser. 


Fate, fill’, fat, fall; me, met, hSr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, b-ijll; oil, pound; u. Sc. ab-ttne; y. Sc. fey. 
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FLATXESS 


4. To paint witli sliDwy colours; to Mek up 
in a showy manner. 

Linminj; and Jlashing' it with various dye.'S. Brewer. 

Flash (Hash), f/. 1. Vulpfiiriy showy or gaudy; 
us, a /f(.s7(, dress ; a jldsh iitj-le.— 2. Forged ; 
counterfeit; as, jiash notes. — ~lan- 

S , language spoken by felons, thieves, 
is, and vagabonds; cant; slang. 

_ In .1 wild district of Derby.shire, between Miicdes- 
field and Buxton, there is a vili.nge called Flash, sur- 
rounded by uninclosed land. The squatters on these 
cammous, with their wild gipsey h.-ibits, travelled 
about the neighbourhood from feir to fair, using a 
sl.ang dialect of their own. Tliey were c,alled tlie 
Flash men, and tlieir dialect Flash talk; and it i.s 
not difficult to see the stages by wliich tlic word 
Flash has reached its present signification. 

Isaac Taylor, 

Flasher (liash'iir), n. l.. One who or tliat 
which flashes; specifically, a man of more 
appearance of wit than reality. — 2. t A 
rower.— -8. A name of the lesser butcher- 
bii’il. Sec IfLusiiKii. 

Flash-house (flaslThous), n. A house fre- 
quented by thieve.s, robbers, and knaves, 
and in which stolen goods are received. 

The excesses of that age remind us of the liumours I 
of a gang of footpads, revelling with .their favourite | 
beauties at a Macaulay, 

Flashily (flash'i-li), adv. With empty show; 
with a sudden glare; without solidity of wit 
or thought. 

Flashiness (flash.'1-nes), n. The state of 
being flashy; ostentatious gaudiness; taste- 
lessness; vapildness; insipidity. 

The same experiment may be made in artichokes 
and other .seeds, when you would take away eitiier 
tha\r Jiashtttess or bitterness. Bacon. 

Flashing (fiasb'ing), n. 1. The act of creat- 
ing an artificial flood at sluillows in a river, 
by penning up the water either In the river 
iteelf or in side re.servoir.s. — 2. In arah. 
pieces of lead, zinc, or other metal, used to 
protect tlie Joining when a roof comes in 
contact with a wall, or when a chimney 
shaft or other object comes through a roof 
and the like. The metal is let into a joint 
or groove cut in the wall, (fee., and folded 
down so as to lap over and protect the join- 
ing. When the flashing is folded down over 
the upturned edge of the lead of a gutter it 
is, in Scotland, called an ffipjwi. 

Flashy (flasli'i), a. 1. Showy, but empty; 
dazzling for a moment, but not solid. 

Flashy wits cannot fatliom the whole extent of a 
large discourse. Sir K. Digby. 

2. Sliowy, but generally cheap; gay; gaudy; 
tawdry ; as. a flaslm di-ess. — 3. In.sipid ; 
vapid ; without taste or spirit, as food or 
drink. ‘lean and jias/ip songs.’ Milton.— 

4. Quick; impulsive; fiery. ‘ A temper always 
flashy. ’ Btirke. 

Flask (flask), n. [A. Sa-x. flasc, fiasco,, flaxa; 
the ultimate origin of the word is doubtful. 
Corap. 0. Fr. ./Zasc/ic, flaseon; Sp. fiasco; It. 
fiasco; Jj.!,, fiasco, fiasco, wbich Diez refers 
to L. vasculum, a (lim. of vas, a vessel. The 
Dan. flasJee, Sw. flasket, O.H.G. jlasea, are 
probably from the same source. The O.Fr. 
jlasohe, I.L. fiasco, appear originally to 
have been coverings to iirotect glass bottles; 
and this being the case the W. fflasy, a 
vessel of wicker-work, a basket, may be the 
ultimate origin of all the forms.] 1. A kind 
of bottle; as, a flask of wine or oil. 

Then for the Bourdeaux you ni.'iy freely ask ; 

But the Ghamp.aiEne is to each man his Jlash. Kmg, 

Specifically, (a) a narrow-necked globular 
glass bottle; as, a Florence flask. (&)Ametal 
or other pocket dram-bottle; as, a pocket 
-flask, (c) A vessel, generally of metal or 
liom, for containing gunpowder, carried by 
•sportsmen, usually furnished with a measure 
of the charge at the top. (d) A vessel for 
containing mercury. A flask of mercury 
from California is about 75 lbs.— 2. A shal- 
low frame of wood or iron, used in foundries 
to contain the sand employed in moulding. 

.8. t -A bed in a gun-carriage. 

Flasket (tlask'et), n. 1. A vessel In which 
viands are served up.— 2. A long shallow 
basket. 

Flat (flat), a. [Icel. fiatr, Sw. fiat, Dan. fiad, 
G-.fiaoh and platt, flat. Akin Lith. platus, 
Gr. pla tys, Skn pritMes, wide, broad. ] 1. Hav- 
ing an even and horizontal, or nearly hori- 
zontal surface, without elevations or de- 
pressions, hills or valleys; level without 
inclination; as, flat land; a flett roof. 

Virtue could . see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the yfaf sea sunk. Milton. 

; 2. Prostrate; lying the whole length on the 
ground; level with the ground; fallen; laid 
low; ruined. 


What ruins kingdoiiB, and Uiys cities Milton. 

5. In the fine arts, wanting relief or promi- 
nence of the flgui*es.— 4, Tasteless ; stale ; 
vapid; insipid; dead; as, fruit fiat to the 
taste.— 5. Dull; unauimated; frigid; without 
point or spirit; that can give no relish or 
interest 

A great part of the work is to nie very Pal. 

Cifheridxv. 

How weary, stale, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world 1 Shah. 

6. Brought to an end; brought to nought; 
caused to collapse; ruined. 

I feel . . . my hopes all Jlat i^Izlfon. 

7. Hot relieved, broken, or softened ; per- 
emptory; absolute; positive; downright; as, 
he gave the petitioner a flat denial. 

Thus repulsed, our final hope 
Isyfo/ despair. Milton. 

I’ll not march through Coventry with them, that's 
Pat. Shah. 

8. In musw, below the natui’al or the true 
pitch; hence, .as applied to intervals, in- 
dicating a note half a tone below its natural ; 
minor. A flat fifth is an interval of a fifth 
diminished by a flat.— 9. Hot sharp or shrill; 
not acute; as, a flat sound.— 10. In gram. 
applied to one of that division of consonant.?, 
in the enunciation of which voice (in con- 
tradistinction to bi’eath) is heard: opposed 
to sharp; as, h, d, g, z, v. — 11. Lacking 
briskness of commercial exchange or deal- 
ings; depressed; dull; as, the market was 
very flat. — Plat candlestick, a bedroom 
candlestick with a broad flat foot or dish. 
—Flat candle, the candle burned in such a 
candlestick. 

The idea of a girl with a really fine head of hair, 
having to do it by one pat candle and a few inche.s 
of looking-glass. Dickens. 

Flat (flat), n. 1. A surface without relief or 
prominences; a level or extended plain; a 
low tract of land. 

Envy Is as the sunbeams, that beat hotter upon a 
bank, or steep rising ground, than upon a Pat. 

Bacon. 

2. A level gi’ound lying at a small depth 
under the surface of water; a shoal; a shal- 
low; a strand; a sandbank under water. 

I should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 

But I should think of shallows and aiPats. Shak. 

3. Something broad and flat in form; as, (a) 
a brosid, flat-bottomed boat without a keel, 
.generally used in river navigation. (6) A 
broad-brimmed, low-crowned straw hat. 
[United States.] (c) A railway car without a 
root [United States.]— 4. The flat part or 
side of anything; as, the upper extended sur- 
face of the hand, the broad side of a sword or 
luiife, and the like.— 6. In musie, a mark of 
depression in sound. It is marked thus b, 
and is used to lower or depress, by the 
degree of a semitone, any note in the natural 
scale. An accidental flat is one which does 
not occur in the signature, and which affects 
only the bar in which it is placed. A double 
flat depresses a note two semitones below its 
natural pitch.— 6. In arch, that part of the 
covering of a house laid horizontal, and 
covered with lead or other material.— 7. A 
stoi-y or floor of a building, especially when 
fitted up for a single family.— 8. A foolish 
fellow; a simpleton ; one who is easily 
duped; a gull. 

Oh ! Messrs. Tyler, Donelson, and the rest, what 
Pats you are. Times neiospafer. 

9. In ship-JmUding, one of tlie timbers in 
midships. —10. In theatres, one of the halves 
of such scenes or parts of scenes as are 
formed by two equal portions pushed from 
the sides of the stage and meeting in the 
centre. 

Flat (flat), v.t. pret. & flatted; ppe. flat- 
ting. 1. To level; to lay smooth or even; 
to make broad and smooth; to flatten,— 

2. To make vapid or tasteless, Bacon.— 3. To 
make dull or unauimated; to depress. 

It mortifies the body, andyZaZr the pleasure of the 
senses. , Glaiwille, 

4. In music, to reduce below the true pitch, 
as a note, by depressing it half a tone.— 
To flat in the saU (naut), to draw in the 
aftmost clew of a sail towards the middle of 
the ship. 

Flat (flat), v.i, 1. To grow flat; to fall to an 
even surface.— 2. To become insipid, or dull 
and unanimated.— 3. In music, to depress 
the voice; to render a sound less sharp; to 
fall below the true pitch. 

Flatt (flat), ad®. Directty; plainly. 

Sin is yfitf opposite to the Almighty, G. Herbert. 
Flat-aft (flat'aft), a. Naut. noting the posi- 
tion of sails when their surfaces are pressed 


aft against tlie mast by the force of the 
wind. 

Flat-bill (flat'bil), n. The name of a genus 
of fl.v-catching birds (Platyrhynchus), so 
called from the breadth and flatness of the 
1 ) 111 . 

Flat-cap t (flat'kap), n, A cap with a low 
flat crown, at one time worn, with modifica- 
tions, by the men of England of all clas.scs. 
The liat-oap.s of the wealthier classes were 
made of costly material and profusely decor- 


Flat-ca{)s of the Sixteenth Century, 

ated with Jewels, gold and silver bands, 
feathers, (fee., and were often placed jaun- 
tily on the side of the head. From tlie fact 
that the citizens of London continued to 
wear tliem long after they had fallen into 
desuetude among other classes, tlie term 
flat-cap was applied to them in ridicule. 

Flat-caps as proper are to city gowns 

As to armour liehnets, or to kings tlieir crowns. 

Del! her. 

Wealthy yKrr-or/j, that pay for their pleasure the 
best of any men in Europe. Marston. 

Flat-fish (flat'flsh), n. A flsli which has its 
body of a llattenecl form, swims on the side, 
and has both eyes on one side, as the floun- 
der, turbot, lialibut, and sole. The sense is 
sometimes extended to other fishes which 
have the body much compressed, as the 
skate and other members of the ray family. 
Flat-footed (flat'fijt-ed), a. 1. Having flat 
feet ; having little or no hollow in the sole, 
and a low arch in the instep. —2. Firm-footed ; 
resolute. [American slang terra.] 
Flat-head, Flat-headed (flatlied, flatflied- 
ed), a. Having a flat head: applied as an 
epitliet to a certain tribe of Americiin 
Indians who produce this flatness by artifi- 
cial means. 

FlatidiB (flat'i-de), n. pi. A sub-family of 
hemipterous insects, belonging to the Ful- 
goridai. These insects yield Chinese wax 
as a thread-like secretion, which is renewed 
when removed. 

Flat-iron (flat'i-6m), n. An iron for smooth- 
ing cloth. It is applied directly to the lire 
and then passed firmly over the surface of 
the fabric to be smoothed. 

Hativet (flaUiv), a. [L. flatus, tvom flo, to 
blow.] Producing wind; flatulent. 
Flatlingi (flat'ling), adv. [Comp, in respect 
of the adverbial term. -ling, the word dark- 
ling.] With the flat side; flatwise. 

With her .sword shepa/lin^ strooke, 

In signe of true subjection to her powre. Spenser. 

Flatlings (flat'lingz), adv. With the flat 
side; not edgewise; flatlong. ‘The blade 
struck me flatlings.’ Sir W. Scott. [Bare,] 
Flatlong (flat'iong), adv. With the flat side 
downward; not edgewise. 

What a blow was there given] — An it had not 
fallenPa/lonp'. Shak. 

Flatly (flat'li), adv. In a fiat manner; 
horizontally; evenly; without spirit; dully; 
frigidly; peremptorily; positively; plainly. 

He that does the work of religion, slov/ly. Pally, 
and without appetite. y«'. Taylor, 

HeyfutZy refused his aid. Sir P. Sidney. 

Flatness (flat'nes), n. State or quality of 
being flat (in all its senses); levelness; equal- 
ity of surface; want of relief or prominence; 
deadness; vapidness; insipidity; low . state; 
ab j eotness ; depression of spirits; want of life ; 
dulness; insipidity; frigidity; gravity of 
sound, as opposed to sharpne.ss, acuteness, 
or shrillness. ‘The Satness of my misery.’ 
Shak. 

Some of Homer’s translators have swelled into 
fustian, and others sunk intoyfe*;rrj. Pope. 

ir/fl/Krrj of sound— joined with a harshness. Bacon, 


eh, c7miu; 6h, Sc. lock; g, go; j, job; ii, Fr, ton; ng, si«p; . TH, fken; th, fiiin; Wj wig; wh, lo/iig; zh, azure.— See KET. 
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Hat-orcliil (llat'or-kiL, »i. A lichen, Rocella 
/itci/of-niiV, nsed as a dye, 

Flatour.t w. A fliitterer. Chaucer. 
Flat-race { H nt/rfis), n. A race over level or 
clear ground, as opposed to a hurdle-race or 
ntceplcchase. 

Flat-rod (ilat'rod), n. In mining, a rod for 
commiuiicating motion from the engine hori- 
zontally. 

Flatten (flat'n), v.t. [Flat, and en, verb- 
forming suiilx.] 1. To make flat; to reduce 
to an equal or even surface; to level.— 2. To 
lay flat; to bring to the ground; to pro- 
strate.— 3. To make vapid or insipid; to 
render stale.— 1 To depress ; to deject, as 
the spii'its; to dispirit.— 5. In music, to 
lower in pitch; to render leas acute or sharp. 
—To flatten a sail, to extend it fore and aft, 
whereby its effecit is lateral only. 

Flatten tllat'n). 1- 'J-O grower become 
even on the surface.— 2. To become dead, 
stale, \'apld, or tasteless. ‘.Satisfactions 
... that flatten in the very tasting.' 
L’Fstrangc.—S. To become dull or spirit- 
less,— 4, In music, to depress the voice; to 
render a sound less sharp; to drop below the 
true pitch. 

Flatter (Jlat'tfir), jl 1. The person or thing 
by which anything is flattened. —2. In blaeic- 
smUh’s icork, a flat swage. 

Flatter (flat 'ter), v.t [Fr. flatter, 0. Pr, 
jlater, Pr. jlatar, to pat, stroke, caress, flat- 
ter; derived by Dies from Icel. flair, flat, 
so that the primitive sense of the verb 
would appear to bo to render smooth by 
patting or stroking with the hand. See 
Flat. Comp, also Icel. flathra, to faivn or 
flatter, Jlathr, flattery.! 1. To soothe by 
praise; to gratify the self-love of by praise or 
obsecpiiousness ; to plesise, as by applause 
or favourable notice, by respectful atten- 
tion, or by anything that exalts one in one’s 
own estimation, or confirms one’s good 
opinion of one's self ; to coax; to wheedle. 

A 111.111 that Jlaitersth his neighbour, spreadeth a 
net for his feet. I'rov. xxix. $. 

2. To praise falsely; to encourage by favour- 
able notice; as, to flatter vices or crimes.— 

3. To encourage by favourable representa- 
tions or indications; as, to flatter hopes. 

For now reviving joy bids her rejoice, 
AtidJiaUen' her it is Adonis' voice. S/tai. 

4. To inspire with false hopes; to encourage 
by deceitful or unfounded expectation; as, 
to flatter one with a prospect of success; to 
flatter a patient with the expectation of re- 
covery when his case is desperate.— 5. To 
win the favourable attention of; to please; 
to soothe; to gratify. 

A consort of voices supporting: themselves by their 
different parts makes a harmony, pleasingly fills the 
ears and Jlattsrs them. Drycien. 

[To flatter with — to flatter, is occasionally 
found in old autlioi-s.! 

.Flatter-blind (flat'ter-hlind), v.t To blind 
with flattery. [Rare.] 

If I do not grossly yfrtfAr-WiW myself. Coleyhlge. 
Flatterer (flat'ter-er), n. One who flatters ; 
a fawner; a wheedler; one who praises an- 
other with a view to please him, to gain his 
favour, or to aocompliish some purpose. 

IVlien I tell him he taxes Jlattereys. 

He says he does; being then most flattered. Shak, 

Platteresst (flat'tfir-es), n. A female who 
: flatters. ‘Those women that in times past 
were called Cypres, Colacides, i.e. flatter- 
esses.’ Holland. 

Flatteringly (flat'tfir-ing-li), udu. In a 
flattering manner; in a manner to flatter; in 
a manner to favour; with partiality. 

He flatteringly encouraged him in the opinion of 
his own merits. Sir T. Brmane. 

His pictures of women areytnttej-fjt^fy drawn. 

Cumberlanii. 

Flattery (tlat't6-ri), n. [Tv- flattetie. See 
Flattee.] The act of one who flatters; 
false, insincere, or venal praise; obsequious- 
ness; adulation; cajolery. 

Flattery is so nauseous to a liberal splritthat, even 
when praise is merited, it is disagreeable, at least to 
unconcerned speewtors, if it appear in a garb which 
adulation commonly assumes. Dr. Campbell. 

-Ad'Ulation, Flattery, Compliment See 
APtJLATIOfr. 

Flatting (tlat'ing), n. 1. A method of pre- 
serving unburiilshed gikling, by touching it 
, with size.— 2. A mode of house-painting, in 
which the paint, from its mixture with tur- 
pentine, leaves the work flat or without 
gloss,— 8. The rolling out of metal into sheets 
by cylindrical pressure. 

Flatting-mill (flat'mg-mil), n. A mill for 
rolling out metals by cylindrical pressure. 


FlattisR (flat'ish), a. Somewhat flat; ap- 
proaching to flatness. 

These are from three inches over to six or seven, 
and of a fiattish shape. Woodward. 

Flatulence, Flatulency (flat'u-lens, flat'u- 
len-si), n. [HL. flatulentia, ivonx fiatulen- 
fMA, flatulent. See Flatulent.] 1. The state 
of being flatulent, or affected with an ac- 
cumulation of gases in the alimentary canal. 

2. Airiness; emptiness; vanity. 

The natural ^atulency of that airy scheme of 
notions. Glanville, 

Flatulent (fiat'u-lent), a. [L. L. flatulentus, 
from L. flatus, a blowing, from flo, fla- 
tum, to blow.] 1. Windy; affected with gases 
generated in the alimentary canal.— 2. Tur- 
gid with air; windy: as, a flatulent tumour. 

3. Generating or apt to generate wind in the 
stomach. 

Vegetables abound more with aerial particles than 
anim^ substances, and therefore are vaoeeflatulent. 

Arbnthnot. 

4. Empty; vain; pretentious ivithout sub- 
stance or reality; puffy; as, flatulent vanity. 

How many of these flatulent writers have sunk 
in their reputation, after seven or eight editions of 
their works. Dryden. 

Flatulently (flat'u-Ient-li), adv. WindUy; 
emptily. 

Flatuosityt (flat-u-os'i-ti), n. Windiness; 
fulness of air; flatulence. 

Flatuous t (flat'u-us), a. [See Fl atulbn'T. ] 
Windy; generating wind; flatulent. 

Flatus (fla'tus), n. [L., from flo, to blow,] 

1. A breath; a puff of wind,— 2. Wind gene- 
rated in the stomach or other caviti'es of 
the body; flatulence. 

Flatwise (flat'wiz), a. or adv. With the flat 
side downward or next to another object; 
not edgewise. ‘Its posture yvas flatwise.’ 
Woodward. 

Flat-Worm (flat'wfirm), n. An individual of 
the section of Eiitozoa, known as Platyelmia 
(which see). 

Flaueht,ifeug]it(flacht),n. [Scotch.] 1. A 
flight; a flock. ‘ A Jlaucht o’ doxvs.’ Edin. 
Alag.—% A flutter, as that of a bird; wave; 
wait 

He . . . was every noo and then getting up wi' a 
great flaught of his arms, like a goose wi* its wings 
jumping up a stair. Galt. 

5. A flasA ‘A jlaught o’ fire.’ Blackwood’s 
Mag. 

Flauehter, Flaughter (flacht'fSr), v.i. To 
flutter; to shine fitfully; to flicker. [Scotch.] 
Whiles he wad hae seen a glance o’ the light frae 
the door o' Pie cave flaughtering against tile hazels 
on the other bank. Sir IV. Scott, 

Flauehter, Slaughter (flacht'Sr), v. t [See 
Flay.] To pare or cut from the ground, as 
turf. [Scotch.] 

Flauehter - £®ade, Slaughter - spade 
(fla6ht'er-spaa),ix A long two-handed spade 
for cutting turf. 

Flauiut (flant), ui [Probably connected 
with such words as prov. G. fiander, a rag 
or tatter, jlandem, to flutter— nasalized 
forms corresponding to G, flattern, to flirt, 
to rove about, to flutter.] To make a show 
in apparel or equipment of any kind; to 
make an ostentatious display; to move or 
act ostentatiously; to be glaring or gaudy; 
as, a, flaunting show. 

in rags, one flutters in brocade. Pope. 
You flaunt about the streets in your new gilt 
chariot Arbuthnot. : 

Flaunt (flflht), v. t To display ostentatiously; 
to display impudently or offensively; as, he 
flaunted the handkerchief in his face.— To 
flaunt itaeto flaunt, v.i. 

These courtiers of applause deny themselves things 
convenient to out, being frequently vain 

enough to immolate their own desires to their ranity. 

Soyle. 

Flaunt (flflnt), n. Anything displayed for 
show; impudent parade; a boast; a vaunt; 
a brag. 

Dost thou come hither with thy flourishes. 

Thy flaunts and faces, to abuse men's manners? 

Beau & FI, 

Flaunt-a-flaunt(flant'a-flaut), adv. Flaunt- 
ingly displayed. ‘With high-copt hats and 
ioatAxersflaunt-a-flaunV Gascoigne. 
Flaunter (flant'er), n. One who flaunts. 
Flauntingly (flant'ing-li), adv. In a flaunt- 
ing way 

Flaunty, Flaunting (flant'i, flftnt'iug), a. 
Ostentatious; vulgarly or offensively showy; 
gaudy. 

Your common men 

Build pyramids, gauge railroads, reign, reap, dine, 
And dust the flaunty carpets of the world 
For kings to walk on, or our senators. 

: E. B. Brotaning. 

Flautist (flflt'ist), n. [It. aflute.] A 
player on the flute; a flutist. 


Flavedo (fla-ve'do), n. [L. flams, yellow.] 
In bot yellowness; a disease in plants in 
which the green parts as.sume that colour. 
Flaveria (fla-ve'ri-'a), n. [E. flams, yellow 
—the plants being used in Chili to dye 
yellow.] A genus of herbaceous biennial 
plants, nat. order Compositte, containing 
several American and Australian species. 
F. Contrayerba is a native of Peru, and 
grow's to the height of 18 inches, with lan- 
ceolate serrated leaves, and terminal heads 
of yellow flowers. 

Flavescent (fla-ves'ent), a. In hot. yellow- 
ish or turning yellow. 

Flavlcomous (fla-vik'om-us), a. [L. flams, 
yellow, and coma, hair.] Having yellow 
hair. 

Flavin, Flavine (fla'vin), n. A yellow dye- 
stuff, by some said to be identical with 
quercitriu, imported from America in the 
form of a dark brown powder, and used as 
a substitute for quercitron hark. It gives 
a fine olive-yellow colour to cloth. 
Flavindin (fla-vin'din), n. A substance ob- 
tained by the action of potash on indin. 
Flavorous (fla'v6r-us), a. Having flavour: 
having a rich flavour. Dryden. 

Flavour (fla'ver), n. [Apparently first used 
by Milton, who speaks of the flavour of 
wine as distinct from its smell and taste, 
the origin being L.L. flavor, yellow gold, lit. 
yellowness, from L. flams, yellow, golden 
or reddish yellow.] 1. The quality of any 
substance which affects the taste, especially 
that quality which gratifies the palate; 
relish; zest; as. ilxo flavour of the peach, of 
wine, &o. — 2. The quality of a substance 
which affects the smell ; odour ; fragrance ; 
as, the flavour of the rose. —3. E’ig. the 
quality which affects the literaiy or artistic 
taste. 

As there are wines which, it is said, can only be 
drunk in the country wiiere the vine grows, so the 
flavour and aroma of the best works of art are too 
delicate to bear importation into the speech of other 
lands and times. Dr. Caird. 

Flavour (fla'ver), v.t. To communicate 
flavour or some quality of taste or smell to. 
Flavoured (fla'verd), a. Having the quality 
that affects the sense of taste or smell; as, 
Ixlgit-flavcmred wine. 

Flavourless (fla'ver-les), a. 'Without flavour; 
tasteless. 

Flavouroust (fla'ver-us), a. Pleasant to the 
taste or smell; thavorous. 

Flavous t (fla'vus), a. [L. jfarw.?.] Velio w. 
Flaw (fla), n. [A. Sax, floh, that whleli has 
flown off, a fragment, a flaw; Goth, flaga, a 
fragment; Sw. flaga, a flaw, flaga sig, to 
scale off— all probably from the same root as 
A, Sax. fleSgan, fleShan, to fly, to flee, and akin 
to flake and flag. Comp. W. fllaio, a splinter; 
ffla, a parting from, fflygiaiu, to break out 
abruptly. Some connect it with flay; pro- : 
I bably in all its senses it does not come from 
! the same root.] 1. A breach; a crack; a defect 
of continuity or cohesion; a gap or Assure; 
as, a. flaw in a scythe, knife, or razor; a jlaia 
in a china dish or in a glass; a flaw in a wall. 

2. Any defect made by violence or occasioned 
by neglect; a defect; a fault; as, a flaw in 
reputation; a flaw in a will, or in a deed, or 
in a statute. 

Their judgment has found a Haro in what the gen- 
erality of mankind admires. Addison. 

3. A sudden burst of wind; a sudden gust or 
blast of short duration. 

And he watched how the veering yfaty did blow 
The smoke now west, now south. LongfelSotu. 

4. A sudden burst of noise and, disorder; a 
tumult; uproar. 

And deluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring in; I heard the mighty flatu. 

Dryden. 

5. t A sudden commotion of mind. 

Oh these flaws and starts, 

Impostors to true fear, would become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire. Shak. 

6. t A shiver; a fragment. 

But this heart 

Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 

Or ere I'll weep. S/iaA 

Syn. Crack, chink, fissure, blemish, fault, 
imperfection, spot, speck, stain. 

Flaw (flfl), v.t 1. To break; to crack. 

The brazen caldrons with the frosts that flawed, 
Dryden. 

2. To violate; to invalidate. [Rare.] 

France hathflaw’d the league, and hath attach'd 
Our merchants' goods. Slidi. 

Flawe,t a. [L. ylauMs.] Yellow, ‘Browes, 
yZf««e of colour pure.’ Chaucer. 

Flawless (fla'les), a. Without cracks; with- 
out defect. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, hSr; ;, pine,. pin; mote, -not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. alnme; 


y, Sc. tey. 
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Flawu. t (flfm), )/. [0. Fr. /laon, Fr. Jlan, a 
custarci] A sort Of liat custard or pie. 
nawtert (fisywr), [Connected with 
jlay, O.E. Jiawe.'i To scrape or pare, as a 
skin. 

nawy (fla'i), «• 1. Full of flaws or cracks; 
broken; defective; faulty.— 2. Subject to 
sudden gusts of wind. 

Hax (flaks), n. [A. Sax Jleax. Cog. D. vlas, 
Fris. jaa:, Ci, y[ac/is, flax. Wedgwood remarks, 
*As parallel forms in /and jl are very com- 
mon, it is probable that the A. Sax. feax, the 
hair, is radically identical with j/leax, flax.’ 
We do find flax for hair in old English; as, 
‘I will take thy ifingars and thy fllax:’ The 
Squier, Percy ATS. Comp. Bohem'. vlas, Rus. 
volos, Lith. plaukas, which mean hair, while 
from their form they are apparently cognate 
\vith flax; and on the other hand Dan. hiir, 
prov. G. har, flax, with E. hair. Probably from 
a root meanin.g to comb or weave or twist, the 
meanings of the G. flechtan. ] 1. The common 
name of the plants of the genus Linum, nat. 
order Linace®. The species, of which there 
ai’c nearly a hnndred, are herbs or small 
shruhs, with narrow leaves, and yellow, blue, 
or even white flowers arranged in variously 
formed cymes. Tliey occur in warm and 
temperate regions over the w'orld. The cul- 
tivated species is L. usitatissimmn. The 
fibre which is used for making thread and 
cloth, called linen, 
cambric, lawn, lace, 

&c., consists of the 
woody bundles of 
the slender stalks. 

'Che fine fibres may 
be so separated as 
to be spun into 
threads as fine as 
silk. A most use- 
ful oil is expressed 
from the seeds, aird 
the residue, called 
linseed-cake, is one 
Of the most fatten- 
ing kinds of food 
for cattle. The best 
seed comes from 
Riga and Holland. 

Three species are ..........o— 

indigenous to Bri- with section of seed-vessel, 
tain, the smallest of 

wliioh, L. cathartieum, or purging flax, is 
found in heaths and pastures everywhere. 
In Hew Zealand flax is obtained from a plant 
called Phonnium tenax. See Phormiuji.— 
2. The fibrous part of the plant when broken 
and cleaned by scutching and haclding. 
Hax-busii (flaks'bush), n. Tlie New Zealand 
llax-plant {Phormlmn tenax). See Phor- 
MITJM. 

Flax-comb (flaks'kom), n. An instrument 
with teeth, through which flax is drawn for 
separating it from the tow or coarser part 
and the shives. Called also Hackle, Heckle, 
and Hatchel. 

Flax-dresser (flaks'dres-6r), n. One who 
breaks and scutches flax, and so prepares it 
for the spinner. 

Flax-dressing (flaks'dres-ing), n. The pro- 
cess or trade of breaking and scutching flax. 
Flaxedt (flaks''ed), a. Soft and compressible 
like prepared flax; resembling flax; silky. 

She as the learnedst maid was chose by them 
(Her hair crown'd with an anadem). 

Browne. 

Flaxen (flaks'n), ». l. Made of flax; as, 

: /ffwan thread.— 2. Resembling flax; of the 
colour of flax; fair, long, and flowing. 

Adown the shoulders of the heavenly fair 
In easy ringlets flowed her riaxeu hair. Fawkes. 

Flax-mill (flaks'mil), n. A mill or factory 
where flax is spun; a mill for the manufac- 
ture of linen goods. 

Flax-plant, Flax-lily (flaks'plant, flaksTi- 
li), n. See PhoRsiiuji. 

Flaxseed (flaks'sed), n. The seed of flax; 
linseed. 

Flax-star (flaks'star), n. The Lysimachia 
, linum stellatum, an herbaceous annual 
indigenous to Italy. 

Flax-weed (llaks'wed), n. A plant resem- 
: bling flax, Linaria vulgaris. Called also 
Toad-flax. 

Flax-wencb ( flaks' wensh), n. A woman 
■who spins flax. Shah. 

Flaxy (flaks'i), a. like flax; being of a light 
coloiir; fair. ^ 

Flay (fla), a.t [A. Sax. /edn, O.D. vlaegen, 
vlmn, to flay; Icel jlaga, to cut thin turfs. 
Akin flake, flaio. Sc. jlauohter, to pare orput 
turf.] .1, To sldn; to strip off the skin of; 
w, to flay an ox. 


eh, chain; Ch, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


He has a son vrho shall he flayed .alive; then 
’nointed o’er with honey, set on the head of a wasp's 
nest. Shak, 

2. t To take off the surface of; to pave. 

Neither should that odious custom be allowed of 
cutting straws, which is flayingatt the green surface 
of the ground, to cover their cabins. Swift. 

Flayer (fla'Cr), n. One who flays. 

Flea (fie), n. [A. Sax./ca, from fleoti.jM- 
han, fledgan, to fly, to escape. Comp. .Sc. 
Jlech, and Gt.floh, O.H.G. flock, a flea.] An 
insect of the genus Pulex, and regarded by 
entomolo,gists as constituting a distinct 
order Aphaniptera, because the wings are 
inconspicuous scales. All the species of the 
genus are very similar to the common flea 
(P. irritam). It has two eyes and six feet; 
the feelers are like threads; the oral appen- 
dages are modified into piercing stilets and 
a suctorial proboscis. The flea is remark- 
able for its agility, leaping to a surprising 
distance, and its bite is very troublesome.— 
A flea in the ear, an annoying, une.xpected 
hint or reply. 

My inistress sends away all her suitors, and puts 
/Zeas in their ears. Swift. 

Flea (tie), V. t. To clean from fleas. J olinson. 
Float (fle), v.t. To flay. 

He will be fteaed first 

And horse-collars made of *s skin. Fletcher, 
Fleabane (fle'ban), n. A name popularly 
given to several composite plants from their 
supposed power of destroying or chiving 
away fleas, as the species of the genus 
Conyza, which were believed to liave this 
power, when suspended in a room. The 
common fleabane is Puliearia dyseMerica, 
found in moist sandy places in the south of 
England, whose smoke was supposed to ex- 
pel fleas. The blue fleabane is Erigeron 
acre, common on dry banks. 

Flea-beetle (fle'be-tl), n. The name given 
to different species of beetles of the family 
Halticidre, which are destructive to plants. 
'They are so called from their leaping powers, 
being provided, like fleas, wth thickened 
hind-legs. 

Fleabite, Fleabitlng (fle'bit, fle'bit-ing), n. 

1. Tlie bite of a flea, or the red spot caused 
by the bite. — 2. A trifling wound or pain, 
like that of the bite of a flea; a slight incon- 
venience; a thing of no moment, 

A gout, a cholick . . . are hutflealntes to the pains 
of tlie soul. Harvey. 

Fleabitten (fle'Iiit-n), a. 1. Bitten by a flea. 

2. Mean; wortMess; of low birth or station. 
Cleaveland. — 3. Applied to a horse whose 
colour consists of small reddish spots or 
lines upon a lighter gi-ound. 

Fleak (flek), n. A small lock, thread, or 
twist. ‘Fleaks or threads of hemp and flax.’ 
ilfoJ'c. See Flake. 

Fleaking (flek'iug), n. A light covering of 
reeds, over which the main covering is laid 
in thatching- houses. [Local.] 

Fleam (flem), n. [D. vlijm, O.H.G. fliedimd, 
M.H.G. vUedeme, fliedm, Jlietemen, L.L. 
flevotomum, flehotomwn, from Gr. phlebs, 
phlehos, a vein, and tomos, a cutting. The 
W. fllaim, a lancet or fleam, is probably 
from this word.] In surg. and fan-icry, a 
sharp instrument for opening veins for let- 
ting blood; a lancet. 

Fleamy t (fiem'i), «. Bloody; clotted. 'Fleam.y 
clod of an antagonist.’ Hilton. 

Flear (fler), n. and v.i. Same as Fleer. 

Fleat, n. See Flet. 

Fleate(flet), a.t. See Fleet, •».f. 2. 
Fleawort (fle'wCrt), n. Fleabane (which 
see); also, the herb Pfantapo p-sylMum, from 
the shape of its medicinal, mucilaginous 
seeds. 

Flecbe (flash), n. [Fr., an arrow.] In fort. 
the most simple species of field work, usually 
constructed at the foot of a glacis, consist- 
ing of two faces forming a salient angle 
pointing outward from the position taken. 
Heck (nek), v.t. [From the noun fleck. ] To 
spot ; to streak or stripe ; to variegate ; to 
dapple, ‘ Both flecked with white, the true 
Arcadian stain.’ Dryden. 

And straight the sun was flecked with bars. 
(Heaven’s mother send us grace !) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face, Coleridge. 

Fleck (flek), n. [IceL flekkr, D. vlek, G. 
flack; allied to/iefe.] A spot; a streak; a 
'dapple; a stain. 

Life is dashed with flecks of sin. Tennyson. 
Fleck (flek), «. A flake; a lock. 

h.o& flecks of wool stick to tlieir withered Ups. 

Tluodore Marlin. 

Flecker (flek'6r), n.f. Same as pfecir. 


I'l, Fr. to?i; ng, sinp; TH, i/ten; th, thin; 


Heckless (flek'les), a. Spotless; bluniele a. 
[Rare.] 

Aly conscience wiU not count me fleckless. 

7*e>i}iyson. 

Hectea (llekt'ed), p. and a. [h. jleoto, to 
bend.] In her. same as Emhowed.— Fleeted 
and reflected, bowed or bent in a serpentine 
form like the letter S, 

Flection (flek'shon), n. [L.flectio, from Jlecto, 
to bend.] The act of bending or state of 
being bent; inilection. 

Fleeter (flekt'er), n. A flexor (which see). 
Fled (fled), pret, & pp. of flee. 

Fledge t (flej), a. [Icel. flaygr, able to fly, 
tvom fljiwa, to fly. Comp. G. Jliick, fliigge, 
feathered, ready to lly, from fttegen, to fly.] 
Feathered; furnished with feathers or wing.s; 
able to fly. 

His locks behind. 

Illustrious on his shoulders, fledge witli wings, 

Lay waving round. Milton. 

Hedge (flej), v.t. pret. & pp. fledged; ispr. 
fledging. 1. To furnish with feathers; lo 
supply with the feathers necessary for flight. 

The birds were not yet fledged enough to shift for 
themselves. Sir R. LI Estrange. 

2. To cover with anything resembling or 
serving the purpose of feathers. ‘Branohes 
/cdr;ed with clearest green.’ Tennyson. 
Fledget (flej), v.i. To become fledged. 
Fledgeling (tlej'ling), n. A young bird just 
fledged. 

Fled'wlte, t Higbt'witet (fledVi t, flit'wit), n. 
[A. Sax. jlyth, flight, and tuita, pnni.shment.] 
In old laio, a discharge from penalties, where 
a pemon, having been a fugitive, came to the 
peace of the king of his own accord, or with 
license. 

Flee (fie), v.i. pret. & pp.Jled; ppv. fleeing. 
[A. Sax. fiedn, to flee (contr. from fledhan, 
to flee), ic fled, I flee; a strong verb (with 
pret. jledh, pp. flogeri) which afterwards 
became weak; recognized as tlistinct from 
fledgan, to fly, though their inflectional 
forms were similar. Comp. Icel. fli/ja, Dan. 
flye, Sw. fly, G. jliehen, to flee. See FLY.] 
To hasten or run away, as from danger or 
evil; to resort to shelter; usually witli/ma. 
This is sometimes omitted, making the verb 
transitive. ‘Fiee fornication.’ 1 Cor. vi. 18. 
In haste lie fled and so did they, 

Each nncl ins fear a several way. Huciitras. 
Resist tlie devil, and lie vi\\\ flee from you. 

Jam, iv. 7 . 

— To flee the question or from the question, ■ 
in legislative assemblies, to avoid voting in 
a question. 

Flee (fle), n. A fly. [Scotch.] 

Fleece (ties), n. [A. Sax. flehs, Jits, jVSs; D. 
vlics; L.G. Jliis, fleece, tuft of wool; G. Jliess, 
Jlauss, a tuft of wool or hair. Fleece is per- 
haps related to L-phtma, a feather.] 1. The 
coat of wool that covers a sheep or that is 
shorn from a sheep at one time.— 2. Any 
covering resembling wool in quality or ap- 
pearance.— 3. The loose and thin sheet of 
cotton or wool coming from the breaking- 
card in the process of maniifactui’e. 

Fleece (lies), v.t. pret. <fc pp. fleeced; ppr, 
fleecing. 1. To deprive of the fleece or natm-al 
covering of wool.— 2. To strip of money or 
property; to take from, by severe exactions, 
under colour of law or justice, or pretext of 
necessity, or by virtue of authority ; to rob 
heartlessly; to take from without mercy. 
‘Foul felonious thief that fleeced poor pas- 
sengers.' Shak. 

He was improvident, and every one fleeced him, 
Oiiidct. 

3. To furnish with a fleece; as, the sheep is 
well fleeced.— -L To spread over as with a 
fleece or wool. 

Meantime, light shadowing all, a sober calm 
Fleeces unbounded ether. Thomson. 

Fleecer (fles'er), n. One who fleeces, strips, 
or takes by severe or heartless exactions. 
Fleece-wool (fles'mfl), ■?!;. Wool that is 
shorn from the living sheep: as opposed to 
skin-wool, that from the slrins of dead ani- 
mals. 

Fleech (fletoh), v.t. [Connected with D. 
vleijen, to flatter, G. Jlehen, to supplicate ; 
or from Fr. Jlechir, to bend, to submit, to 
move to pity, to prevail on, from L. flcctere, 
to bend.] To flatter; to -wheedle. [Scotch.] 

Duncan//«fA’rf, and Duncan pray’d, 

Meg w,as deaf as Ailsa Craig. Burns. 
Fleeoings (fles'ingz), n. pi. Cimcls separated 
from the ■whey. IF. H. Ainsworth. [Pro- 
vincial. ] 

Fleecy (flSs'i), a. 1. Covered with wool; 
woolly; as, a fleecy flock. ‘Fleecy sheep.’ 
Beattie.— 2. Resembling wool or a fleece; 
as, /eecy snow; /eecy locks. ‘The chanv 
bers of the/ceep east’ Thomson. 


w, luig; wh, toMg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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FLESH-FORK 


F1.EI3K 


Fleas. Chaucer . 


Beep (iJep), 'n. [leoi. jMpr, DahWe. tattle.] 
An mvlvvvard, stnpiil fellow; a lout. [.Scotch, j 

1 et eo'.vkit pa’/’S' pnaend to skminer 
■’ An.rt.il/'ofence. 

picip^* ( tit'i’ ') V i. [Ct,aup. *Sc. jfcijr, to nitikc 
wrffacis Lan. aial. Jlik to Im.gh, sneer; 
I Vim. to titter.] 1. 'fo make a '’’ly face 
til eniitempt, or to grin ]n scorn ; to ileutle, 
to sneer; to mock ; to gilje ; as, to jleer and 
float. ‘ Kever Jfeer and jest at me. SnaL. 

Covered ivith .in antic face, 

To fleer .intl scorn at our solemnity. 5/JB.6. 

2. To grin with an air of civility; to leer. 

Grinnintr and flscrmr as tlioug-U tliey weiir to a 
ijrar-ijait/ng-. Laiimer. 

Fleer (tier), v.t. To mock; to flout at. 

I blush to think how people fleer'd and scorn’d me. 

Beau. 6- FI, 

Fleer (flSr), ti. l. Derfeion or mocicery, ex- 
pressed by words or looks. 

And in.irk the deers, the gibes, and notable scorns 
S/taA 

2, A grin of civility; a leer. 

A sly treacherous deerupaa tlie face of deceivers. 

: SoiM. 

Fleer (ilG'iir), n. One ivho tices. Lord Bor 
ncrs. , ' 

Fleerer (fler'Gr), n. Oue who fleers; s 
mocker ; a leerer. 

Fleeringly (lluFing-li), adv. In a fleeriu; 
manner. 

. Fleet (flet), n. [A. Sas. fledt, G. jleth, fiethe 
D, vliet, a channel; allied to float] An arn 
of the sea ; an inlet ; a river or creek Misec. 
as an element in plaee-nanie.s; as, .Mortli- 
fleet, South-yfeef, Ffeet-ditcii.— -J’/te Fleet oi 
Fleet Prison, a metropolitan prison, now 
abolished; so called from its being situ- 
ated by the aide of the river Fleet, now 
covered over. To this prison persons were 
committed by the ecclesiastical courts, 
courts of equity, exchequer, and common 
pleas. See Fleet Books, Fleet MxiEKiAGES., 
Fleet (tiet), n, [A. .Sax. fleut, fliet, a floater, a 
ship, from fleoUin, to float, intern, otfldwan, 
to flow. Akin J>. vloot, G. jloUa, fleet. See 
Float.] A body or squadron of ships; a 
number of ships in company, whether ships 
of war or of commerce, more especially 
ships of war. 

KoU on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 

Ten thousand/tefj sweep over thee in vain, Byron, 

: Fleet t (flat), ul To float. 

Our sever’d navy too 

Have knit again, audfleet, threat’ning most sealike. 

S/iafl 

Fleet (list), ».f. [A. Sax./ffite, cream. 
fi’omflehtan, to float.] 1. To skim the erean 
off; to take the cream from. [Px-ovincial.]- | 
2. Naut to skim fresh water off the sea, as ' 
practised at the mouths of the Rhone, the 
: Nile, &c. 

Beet (flet), «, Eight; superficially fruitfu.' 
or thin; not penetrating deep, as soil. J/or- 
timer. 

Fleet (flet), adv. In a manner so as to affec 
only the surface; superficially. 

Those lands must be plowed Mortimer, 
Beet (flet), a, [Icel. fljotr, quick; allied ra- 
ther to flit tiian to fleet above. .See Flit.; 
Swift of pace; moving or able to move with 
I’apidity; nimble; light and quick in motion, 
or moving with Ughtnesa and celerity; as, a 
fleet liorse or dog. 'Fleeter than the wind.’ 
Euaibras. 

‘ He h.ad in liw stables one of the fleetest horses in 
England. Clarendon. 

Beet (flet), r.'i. [Closely allied to Hit Sec 
Fleet, a.] 1. To fly swiftly; to hasten; to 
: : flit as a light substance; 

How all the other passionsyferr to air. Skak. 

2. iVfl'Kt to slip, as a rope or chain, dotvn 
the barrel of a capstan or windla.sa 
Beet (flet), v. t l. To skim over tlie surface; 
to pass over rapidly; as. a ship that fleets the 
£ To hasten over; to cause to pass 

hghtly, or m mirth and Joy. 

: Many young gentlemen flock to liim every day, and 

j^eel tiiQ tune carelessly, as they did in the sjolden 
: asre. slia/e. 

t. Emtt. (a) to slack off a tackle and draw 
the blocira apart for another pull, afterthey 
have been _ hauled close together. (6) To 
. cause to slip clown the barrel of a capstan 
: or windlass, as a rope or chain. 

Beet Books (flet' bijfa), n. pi. The books 
containing the original entries of marriages 
solemnized in the Fleet Prison between 1686 
. and 1751. They are, not admissible as evi- 
: clenoe to prove a marriage, as not having 
. been compiled mider public authority. .See 
Fleet AlARKiAflES. 


Fleet-dike, Beet-dyke (liet'dik), n. A dike 
fur preventing inundation, as along the 
Iianks of rivera, &c. 

Beetent (flet'en), old pp. at fleet, to skim 
tile cream off. — Flccten-faoe, a iiersqn who 
has a face of the colour of whey or skimmed 
milk; a whey-face. 

You Ivnow where you are, yon Jkeien face. 

Bean. FI. 


Beet-foot, Beet-footed (flSt'fqt, flet'fnt- 
ed), a. Swift of foot; running or able to run 
with rapidity. ‘Tlieyicef-/oof roe.’ Shak. 
Fleeting' (flet'ing),iJ. and®. Pas.sing rapidly; 
liastening away; transient; not durable; as, 
the fleeting hours or moments. 

Some /leeti'n^ ^ood. that mocks me with the view. 

Golds 77 iiih. 

—Transient, Transitory, Fleeting. See 
under Transient.- ■ 

Beetingly (flet'ing-li), adv. In a fleeting 
manner. 

Fleetly (fletfli), adv. In a fleet manner; 
rapidly; swiftly. 

Beet Marriages (flet' ma-rij-ez), n. pi. 

I Clandestine marriages at one time per- 
fomied without banns or license by needy 
chaplains in the Fleet Prison, London, sup- 
pressed by the marriage act iu 1764. See 
Fleet Books. 

Fleetness (flet'nes), n. The quality of being 
fleet; swiftness; rapidity; velocity; celerity; 
speed; as, the fleetness of a horse or deer. 
Beg (fleg), v.t. [A. Sax. fligan, to put to 
fiiglit, cans, of fledhan, to flee, or fleOgan, 
to fly.] To affright; to terrify. [Scotch.] 
Fleg (fleg), v.i. To be afraid; to take fright. 
[Scotch.] 

Fleg (fleg), n. [Scotch.] 1. A fright.— 2. A 
random stroke; a blow; a kick. 


She’s gien me niony a jirt an'fleff. 

Sin’ I could striddle o’er a rig. Burns. 


Flegm (Hem), n. Same as Phlegm. 
.^legmatic (fleg-mat'ilc), «. Same as Phleg- 
matio. 

Fleicli (flecli), D.f. Same as Ffecc/i. 
cleme.t u.t. [A. Sax.jiyman, tobanish.] To 
banish. Chaucer. 

r'lemens - firth, Flymans -fyrmtli (fls'- 
menz-ferth, fli'mans-fdrmth), n. [A. Sax. 
Hyman feormth, flyman flyrmth, the har- 
bouring and giving food to a fugitive — 
flyma, a fugitive, genit.jflymaii, and. /i/nnf/i 
'feorinth, hospitable reception.] 1. The of- 
fence of harbouring a fugitive, the penalty 
attached to which was one of the rights of 
the croTO.~2. An asylum for outlaws. 

And ill beseems your rank and birth, 

T o make your towers o.flemim-firth. Sir W. Scott. 


Flemer,t n. A bamsher. Chaucer. 

' Fleming (flem'ing),M. A native of Flanders. 
Bemisn (flem'ish), a. Pertaining to Flan- 
ders.— bmd, a mode of laying 
I bricks, being that species of bond which ex- 
I hibits a header and stretcher alternately. 
See Bond.— jPZewiis/i brick, a species of hard 
yellow brick used for paving. —Flemish 
eye. See linder EyB.-^jFiem.i,s'A horse (naut), 
tJie outer short foot-rope for the man at 
the earing, the outer end of which Is spliced 
round a thimble on the goose-neck of the 
: studding-sail boom-iron, while the inner 
end is seized by its eye within the brace- 
bloc k-strop and head-earing-oleat. Smyth. 
—Flemish school, the school of painting 
formed in Flanders by the brothers Van 
Eyck, at the commencement of the fifteenth 
eentu^.; The chief early masters were 
Memlingj Weyden, Matsys, Malms, and 
More. Of those of the second period, Ru- 
bens and Vandyck, Snyders, Jordaens, Gas- 
par de Grayer, and the younger Teniers, 
take the highest place. 

BemiSh (flem'ish), n, 1. The language of 
the Flemings,— 2. Hie people of Flanders. 
Flemit (flem'lt), p. and a. Frightened. 
[Scotch.] 

Flench (flensh), ut Same as 
Flense (flens), u.f. pret. «fe w- flensed; ppr. 
flensing. IGaiC flense; G. vlensen.] To cut 
up and obtain the blubber of; as, to flense a 
whale. 

Ben'u Coal (fle-no kol), n. [From the name 
of the locality,] A peculiar variety of bit- 
uminous coal, occurring abundantly In the 
Belgian coal-flelds near Mens. It resembles 
some of the seams at Swansea. 

Flese, t n. A fleece. Chaucer. 

Flesh (flesh), n. [A. Sax. fllcBso, flcBa, D. vleeseh, 
G. /ewe/t, flesh. In the Scandinavian lan- 
guages the con-esponding word (Icel. and 
Ban. flesh) is applied specifically to bacon, 
and this may have been the original mean- 
ing of the term, 'which is probably akin 
to flitch. A, Bax. flicce.] 1. A compound 


sulistanee forming a large part of an animal; 
consisting of the softer solids, as dls- 
tinguislied from the bones, the .skin, and 
the fluids. It consists chiefly of fibrin, with 
albumen, gelatin, hamiatosin.fat, phosphate 
of sodium, phosphate of potassium, phos- 
phate and carbonate of calcium, sulphate 
of potassium, and chloride of sodium. The 
solid part is, besides, permeated by an acid 
fluid, called flesh-juice. It has a red colour, 
and contains dissolved a number of, both 
organic and inorganic substances. The 
organic matter consists of albumen, casein, 
creatine, and creatinine, inosic and several 
other acids; the inorganic, of alkaline sul- 
phates, chlorides, and phosphates, with 
lime, ii’on, and magnesia.— 2. Animal food, 
in distinction from vegetable; especially, the 
body of beasts and fowls used as food, dis- 
tinct from fish. 

pics/c without being qualified with acids, is too 
alkalescent a diet. Arbiithnot. 

3. The body, as distinguished from the soul; 
the corporeal person. 

As if thi.s flesh, which wails about our life, 

Were brass impregnable. Shak. 

4. The human race; mankind; humanity. 

All flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth. 

Gen. vi. 12. 

And she was fairest of all flesh on earth. Tennyson, 

6. Human nature; (a) in a good sense, ten- 
derness; human feeling; gentleness. 

There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart. Cowper. 
(&) Desire for sensual gi'atiflcation ; cai’- 
nality; corporeal appetites; as. to mortify 
the flesh. 

TheyfarA lusteth against the spirit. Gal. v. 17. 

(c) In theol. the character as influenced by 
animal propensities or selfish passions; the 
soul apart from spiritual influences. —6. Kin- 
dred ; stock; family; near relative or rela- 
tives. 

He is our brother and out flesh. Gan. xxxvii. 27. 

7. In hot. the soft pulpy substance of fruit; ; 
also that part of a root, fruit, &c., ivhich is 
fit to he eaten.— To be in the flesh, (a) to be 
alive. (6) In Scrip, to be under the carnal 
ordinances of the law. Rom. vii. 5.— 'To be 
one flesh, to be closely united, as in marriage. 
Gen. ii. 24. — After the flesh, after the manner 
of man; in a gi’oss or eartlily manner; ac- 
cording to the tendencies or appetites of the: 
h'uman heart. — An arm of flesh, human 
sti’ength or aid.— Flesh and blood, the entire: 
body; man in his physical personality. 

fliesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. 

1 Cor. XV, so. 

Hesh (flesh), v. t. l. To encourage by giving 
flesh to; to initiate to the taste of flesh: a 
sportsman’s use of the word, from tlie prac- 
tice of training hawks and dogs by feeding 
them with the first game they take, of other 
flesh; hence, to use, as a lethal iveapon, 
upon or as upon flesh, especially for the 
first time. 

Full bravely hast ‘Cnoo flesh'd 
Thy maiden sword. Shak. 

2. To glut or satiate with, or as with, flesh. 
The kindred of him hath heenyVcjAerf upon us; 

And he is bred out of that bloody strain 

TJmt haunted us in our familiar paths. Shak. 

3. To harden or make cruel, as by feeding 
on flesh; to accustom; to inure; to estab- 
lish in any practice. 

Old soldiers 

Fleshed in the spoils of Germany and France. 

Beau. Sr FI. 

He that is most flesh’d in sin, commits it not with- 
out some remorse. Hales. 

4. In leather manufacture, to remove flesh, 
fat, and loose membrane from the flesh side 
of, as skins and hides. 

Flesh-broth (flesh'broth), n. Broth made 
by boiling flesh in water. 

Flesh-brush (flesh'brush), n. A brush for 
exciting action in the skin by friction. 
Flesh-clogged (flesh'klogd), a. Encumbered 
with flesh. 

Flesh-colour (flesh'kul-Sr), Tlie colour 
of flesh; carnation. 

Besh-coloured (flesh'kul-6rd), a. Being of 
the colour of flesh. 

Fleshed (flesht), p. and a. 1. Initiated; accus- 
tomed; glutted.— 2. Fat; fleshy. 

Flesher (flesh'Sr), n. A butcher. [Properly 
a Scotch word.] 

Hard by a flesher on a block had laid his whittle 
down. Macaulay: : 

Flesh-fly (flesh'fli), n. Same as Blow-fly 
(which see). 

Flesh-fork (flesh'fork), n. A cook’s fork 
for trying meat and taking it from tlie 
boiler. 


Fate, far, fat,, fall; 


me, met, her; 


jiine, pin; note, not, mbve;. Ifibe, 'tub, bpB; oil, pound: ii. Sc. abwne; y. Sc. fey. 
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rieshful (ItCfcili'fnl), a. F<at; plump; ahmmd- 
iiig in flesh. 

Flesliliood (flesh'lmcl), n. State of being in 
the flesh; state of having assumed a fleshly 
form ; state of being subject to the ills of 
the flesh; incarnation. 

Thou, who hast thyself 
Eaclurecl this fleshhood. E. B, Bro’zanins- 

Hesh-IlOOk (flesh'hok), n. A hook to draw 
flesh from a pot or caldron. 1 Sam. ii. 13. 
FlesMness (liesh'i-nes), «. State of being 
fleshy; pliimpne.ss; coi'pulence; grossness. 
FlesMng (flesh'ing), n. [G-enerally in the 
plural.] A covering, as drawers, worn by 
actors, dancers, &e., resembling the natural 
skin. 

‘Now, Mrs. Sleeve, mind .and be very particnlar 
with the Jieshinffs.' And all the ladies who had 
assisted at the purification of John Gay went to yet 
themselves measured for silk fle.sh-coIoured leggings 
and blue satin slips for a piece of mytliology. 

'yerroid. 

Flesh-juice (flesh'jus), 7i. An acid litpiid 
which may be separated by pressing the 
flesh of animals of the higher orders. See 
nncler Flesh. 

Fleshless (flesh'les), a. Destitute of flesh; 
lean. 

Fieshliliess (fleshli-nes), ?i. State of being 
fleshly; carnal passions and appetites. 

Sin and fleshlincss bring" forth sects and heresies. 

Ascha^n. 

Fleshling (flesh'ling), n. A person devoted 
to carnal things. 

neshly (flesh'li), a. 1. Pertaining to the 
flesh; corporeal. 

When from theiryfrrAfy bondage they are free, 
Denham. 

2. Carnal; worldly; lascivious. 

Abstain from Jleshly liist.s. i Pet. ii. ii. 

3. Animal; not vegetable. ‘FffisAfi/ mortals.’ 
Dryden.—i. Human; not celestial; not spi- 
ritual or divine. ‘Vain of fleshly arm.’ 
Milton. ‘Fleshly wisdom.’ 2 Cor. i. 12. 

Fleshly-minded (fleshfli-mind-ed), a. Ad- 
dicted to sensual pleasures. 

Flesh-meat (flesh'met), w. Animal food; the 
flesh of animals prepared or used for food. 
Fleshment (flesh'ment), n. The act of fleslt- 
ing; eagerness gained by a successful initia- 
tion. 

In iaoflsshmtnt of this dread exploit. 
Drew on me liere. Shak. 

Fleshmonger (flesh'mung-gSr), n. One who 
deals in flesh; lienee, a dealer in human 
flesh; a procurer; a pimp. [Rare.] 

Was the duke a./leshmonger, a fool, and a coward, 
as you then reported him! Shah. 

Fleshpot (flesh'pot), n. A vessel in which 
flesh is cooked; hence, plenty of provisions. 
Ex. xvl. 3. 

Fleshq,uals:e t (flesh'kwak), n. [Formed in 
imitation of earthquaJee.] A trembling of 
the flesh. B. Jonson. 

Flesh-tint (flesh'tint), n. In painting, a 
colour which best serves to represent that 
of the human body. 

Flesh-worm (flesh'werm), n. A worm that 
feeds on flesh; the maggot of the blow-lly 
and other dipterous insects. 

Flesh-wound (flesli'wond), n. A wound 
which does not reach beyond the flesh; a 
slight wound. 

Fleshy (fleshl), a. 1. Full of flesh; plump; 
fat; gross; corpulent; as, ayfes/ij/ man. 

The sole of his foot isyfer/rj'. 

2. Consisting of flesh; corporeal; human. 

He, sovran priest, stooping his regal head, . . . 
Poor //cr/y tabernacle entered. Milton. 

Neither could they make to tliemselves fleshy 

hearts for stony. Ecclus. xvii. i6. 

3. Full of pulp; pulpous; plump, as fruit.— • 
A fleshy leaf, in hot & leaf which is thick and 
juicy, with considerable firmness, as in the 
houseleek, cacti, &c. 

Flett (flet), pp. of fleet. Skimmed; as, flet 
milk. 

Het, Fleat (flet, flet), n. [Connected with 
: G. flechten, to plait.] A mat of plaited 
straw for protecting a horse’s hack from 
injury by the load; a flackie. Simmonds. 
Fletch (flech), v.t. [Fr. fliahe, an arrow, 
from O.G. flitsah, or D. flits, an arrow.] To 
feather, as an arrow. 

. He dips his curses in the gaU of irony; and, that 
they may strike the deeper, y/e/c/icr them with a pro- 
fane classical parody. Warbtirfon. 

Fletcher (llech'er), n. [O.Fr. /eckifr, L.I. 
flecherius. See Fletoh.] An arrow-maker; 

: a manufacturer of bows and arrows; hence 
the family name Fletcher. 

It is commended by our fleichers for bows, next 
unto yew. Mortimer. 

Jletet (flet), v.i. To float; to swim. Chauce7\ 



Flether (ttcTH'er), u.i. [l(x\. fluthm.] To 
flatter. ‘ A lleecliiu’, fletherin' dedication. ' 
Burns. [Scotch.] 

Fletiferous (fle-tifer-us), a. [L. fletus, 
weeping, tears, and/ero, to produce.] Pro- 
ducing tears. 

Fletz (flets), < 1 . [B.flotz.'i In yeof. a term, 
now obsolete, applied to a system of rocks 
corre.sponding to the whole series of sedi- 
mentary formations. These formations were 
so called because the rocks usually appear 
in beds more nearly horizontal than the 
traiLsition clas.s. 

Fleur-de-lis (ller-de-le'), n. [.Fr., flower of 
the lily: corrupted in English to flower-de- 
liice. ] 1. In her. a bearing as to the origin 
of which there is much dispute, some au- 
thorities maintaining that it represents the 
lily, others that it repre- 
sents the head of a lance 
or some such warlike 
weapon. The fleur-de-lis 
has long been tlie distinc- 
tive bearing of the king- 
dom of France. It is 
borne on some co.ats one, 
in others three, in others 
five, and in some senu^e, Fleur-de-iis. 
or spread all over the 
escutcheon in gi-eat numbers.— 2. In hot. 
the iris. 

Fleury (floTi), a. In her. applied to an ob- 
ject, as a cross, adorned with jlenr-de-lis. 
Flew (flu), pret. of fly. 

Flew, Flough (flu, tliifl), n. Waste downy 
matter, abounding in sijlnneries, lint manu- 
factories, &c. See Flue, Fluff. 

Flew (flu), n. [Comp. L.G. Jlabbe, the chops.] 
The large chops of a deep-mouthed hound. 
Flewed (flfid), a. Having large chops; 
deep-moutheef. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So fletdd, so sanded, and their Iieads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew. Shak. 

Flewit (fiu'it), a. [Perliaps from 'Pv.fouot, 
a lash or whip, fouetter, to lash, witli I in- 
serted.] A smart blow, especially on the 
eai‘. [Scotch,] 

I'd rather suffer for my faiit 

A Iiearty flesuit. Burns. 

Flex (fleks), •v.t. [From L. flecto, flexmn, to 
bend.] To bend; as, a muscle flexes the 
arm. 

Flexauimoust (fleks-an'i-mus), a. [L. flecto, 
flexiim, to bend, and animus, the mind.] 
Having power to bend or change the mind. 
‘That flexa7iinious and golden- tongue d 
orator.’ HoweU. 

Flexed, (flekst), a. Bent; as, a limb in a 
flexed position. 

Flexibility (fleks-i-bil'i-ti), a. [See Flex- 
ible.] The quality of being flexible; pliancy; 
flexibleness; easiness to he persuaded; tlie 
quality of yielding to ai-guments, persuasion, 
or circumstances; ductility of mind; readi- 
ness to comply; facility; as, the flexibility 
of a language ; flexibility of temper. ‘ The 
flexibility of rays of light.’ Fewton. 
Flexible (fleks'i-bl), a. [L. Jlexibilis, capable 
of being bent, from flecto, flexurn, to bend.] 

1. That may be bent; capable of being 
turned or forced from a straight line or 
form without brealdng; pliant; yielding to 
pu'essure; not stiff; as, a flexible rod; a 
flexible plant. — 2. Capable of yielding to en- 
treaties, arguments, or other moral force; 
that may be persuaded to compliance; not 
invincibly rigid or obstinate: not inexorable ; 
ductile ; manageable ; tractable ; easy and 
compliant; as, the flexible minds of youth. 

Phocion was a man of jjreat severity, and ao ways 
flexible to the will of the people. Bacon. 

Women are soft, mild, pitiful, ^xi^JlexihU. Shak. 

3. Capable of being moulded into different 
forms or styles; plastic; as, Greek was a 
flexible language.— 4. That may he adapted 
or accommodated. 

This was a principle more flexible to their purpose. 

Rogers. 

,Syn. Pliant, pliable, supple, tractable, man- 
ageable, ductile, yielding, facile, compliant, 
plastic, adaptable. 

Flexibleness (fieks'i-hl-nes), n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being flexible; flexibility; 
pliahleness;ductility;manageableness; tract- 
ableness. 

The flexibleness oi the former part of a man’s age, 
not yet grown up to be headstrong, makes it more 
governable. Locke. 

Flexibly ( fleks' i-hli), adm. In a flexible 
manner. 

Flexiebstate (fleks-i-kos'tat), a. [H. flecto, 
flexurn-,. to bend; and costa, a rib.] Having 
the ribs bent or curved. Rmart. 


[ Flexile (flck.s'i]), a. |L. fwxilis, from flecto, 
yteifMi, to bend.] Pliant; pliable; easily 
bent; yielding to power, impulse, or moral 
force. ‘So youthful and so flexile then.’ 
Tenwyson. 

Flexiloquent t (fleks-il'fl-kwent), a. [L. 
flcxiloqims—flexus, a bending, and loqiior, 
to .speak.] Ambiguous; equivocal. 

Flexion (tlek'shon), n, [L. jlexio, from flecto, 
flexum, to bend.] 1. The act Of bending.— 

2. A bending; a part bent; a fold. 

of a .sinuous pipe that may have some {o'atfle.vions, 
trial woultl be made. Bacon. 

3. A turn; an inclination; a cast. 

Pity causetli some tears, and a flexion or cast of 
the eye aside. Bacon. 

4. In gram, the variation of the form of 
ivords, as by declension, comparison, or 
conjugation. See iNFLEC'riOK.— 6. In miat. 
that motion of a joint which gives the distal 
member a continually decreasing angle with 
the axis of tlie proximate jiart. 

Flexor (fleks'er), «. In anat. a muscle whose 
oliicB is to produce flexion; in opposition to 
the extensor. See Flexion, 5. 

Flexuose (fleks'n-ds), a. Same as Flexuous, 3. 
Flexuous (fleks'il-iis), a. [I. flexuosus, from 
flexus, a bending, winding, from flecto, 
flexurn, to bend.] 1. Winding; having turns 
or windings. 

The restrained Jlexuous rivulets of corporeal 
things are all contemptible. Sir K. Di^^by. 

2. Variable; wavering; not steady. ‘The 
yie;twoM« burning of flames,’ Bacun.—d. In 
hot. changing its direction in a curve, from 
joint to joint, from hud to bud, or from 
flower to flower. 

Flexura (fieks-u'ra), ?i, [L., a bending.] In 
anat. the joint between the forearm and 
carpus in quadrupeds, ii.sually called the 
fore-lcnee in the horse: analogous to the 
wrist-joint in man. 

Flexure (fleks'ur), w. [L. flexurn, from flecto, 
flexum, to bend.] 1. The act of bending: 
a bending. ‘His legs are for necessity, not 
flexwe.’ Shale.— 2. The form in' which a 
thing is bent. ‘The jk-amre of the joints.' 
R«?/.— 3. Part bent; a bend; a fold. ‘Vary- 
ing with tire flexures of the valley through 
which it meandered,’ Brit. Qim'. Bev.— 

4.t Obsequious or servile, bowing or criiig- 
' ing. Shat— Flexure of a ewnte, iii math, its 
bending towards or from a straight line. 
Fley(flj‘'), r.f. [Softened fromyieg.] 'To ter- 
rify; to put to flight. [Scotch.] 

It .‘iprik right liovve— * My name is Death, 

But be na fley'd.' Burns: 

Fley (fly), b.i. To take fright. [Scotch.] 
Fley (fly), «• A fright. [Scotch.] 
Flibbergib,Flibbergibber(fiib'b6r-jib,flib'- 
b6i'-jib-er), n. A glib or oily talker; a lying 
knave; a sycophant. ‘These flatterers and 
flibbargibs.’ Latimer. [Old and provincial.] 
Flibbergibbet, Flibbertigibbet (flib'ber- 
jib-bet, flib"ber-ti-jib'bet), n. The name 
given to a fiend by Shakspei’e, after Bishop 
Harsenet, who cites it as one whom the 
Jesuits .affected to have cast out when pre- 
tending to work miracles, with the view of 
making converts. 

This is the foul bene, flibbertigibbet ; he begin.sat 
curfew and walks till the first cock. Shak. 

Flibusterism (fli-hu.s'tSr-izm), n. Same as 
Filibuste-rism. 

Flibustier (fli-bus'tei*), n. [Fr. See Fili- 
BUSYEK.] a pirate; a buccaneer. 

The pirates, whom we call buccaneers improperly, 
the French denominated fiibnstiers, from the Dutch 
flyboats in which they made their first expeditions. 

Burke, 

Flic-liac (flik'flak), n. [Fr.] A repeated 
noise made by blows. Thaclcer'ay. 

FHcllter (fliCht'er),-!).! [Akintoyitc/cer.] To 
flutter; to flicker. [Scotch.] 

Th’ expectant wee things, toddlin’, stacker through. 
To meet their dad, vii’flickteriH' noise and glee. 

Burns. ; 

FHcR (flik), n. [Onomatopoetic,] A, sharp 
sudden stroke, as with a whip; a flip. 

He jumped upon the bo.x, seized the whip, gave 
one flick to the off leader, and away went the four 
horse.s. Dickens. 

FllcR (flik), •o.t. To strike with a quick jerk, 
as with a whip; to flip. 

Near him, leaning listlessly against the wall, stood 
a strong-built countryman, with a worn-out 
hunting-whip, the top-boot that adorned his right 
foot. Dicken.'i. 

FlicR (flik), n. [See Flitch. ] A flitch; a 
flake. [Prorincial.] 

Flicker (flik'er), u.i. [A. Sax. flixaerian, to 
move the wings; G. flaeJeern, to flare, to 
blaze, to flutter; D. flilclcei'e^i, to twinkle- 
all probably affected by onomatopoetic in-. 
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fluunco, aii'l reprost'iitiiiff rai)!!!, yilwatory, 
or twinkling motion, as of wmgs. flame, .Sjc.] 

1. To flutter; to flap tlie wmgs witliout fly- 
iiii?: to strike rapidly 'with the wings; to 
keep in motion ■vvitlioiifc removing. 

kwd Jiuk'eriHg ou her nest made sliort essays to 
sing. vrycien. 

2. To fluctuate or waver, as a flame in a 
oniTent of air or about to expire. 

ItwasHiesightofthat Lord Arundel 

Who struck, in heat, the child he loved so well ; 

■And the cliild’s rfn&aa flickered and did die. 

Matt, Arnold. 

Fllclcer (flik'6r), ?(, Tlie act of flickering or 
fluttering; a wayering or fluctuating gleam, 
as of a candle; a flutter. 

Flickeringly (flik'tir-ing-li), adv. In a flick- 
ering manner. ^ j,. . 

Flickermotise (ilik'6r-mous), n. [E. filacer, 
to flutter, and moim.} Tlxe bat; tlie flitter- 
niouse or fliiidermouse. ‘Giddy Mckermice, 
with leather wing.?.’ B. Jonson. 
niaget(flij),«- Fledged. ‘Drive their young 
ones out of the nest when they be once 
flidge.’ Holland. 

FMget (flij), v.i. To get feathers; to become 
fledged. 

They every day build their nest-s, every havafliii^e. 

Greene. 

Flier (fli'cr), n. [See Fiy.] 1. One that 
flies or flees; a runaway; a fugitive. 

The gates are ope, now prove good seconds; 
’Tis lOT the foUawers fortune widens them, 
Notiortha /li'ers. S/ial\ 

3. A part of a machine which, by moving 
rapidly, equalize.? and regulates the motion 
of the whole; a fly; as, thejlier of a jack.— 
S. One of the arms attached to the spindle 
of a spinumg-wheel, over which the thread 
passes to the bobbin : so called from its 
rapid revolution. — 4. A straight flight of 
.steps or stairs; pi. stairs composed of 
straight flights; opposed to toinding stairs. 
5. The. fan-wheel that rotates tlie cap of a 
xviiuhnill as the wind veers.— C. In ynutiny, 
a contrivance for taking off or delivering 
the sheets from a printing machine. Writteu 

. also Flyer in all senses. 

Flight (flit), n. [A. S&x.Jliht, ivovnfleCgan, to 
fly as a bird, or tledhan, to flee. See Fit.] 

I. The act of fleeing; the act of running 
asvay to escape danger or expected evil; 
hasty departure. 

Pray ya that your 7f4’''^r be not in the winter. 

Mat. xxiv. ao. 

By a pmAevA fliffht and cunniiiG; save 
A life, which valour could not. from the grave. 

Traits, of Archilochus, 

J. The act or power of flying; a passing 
through the air by the help of wings; voli- 
tatioii; the manner or mode of flying. ‘The 
night-owl’s lazy jiighV Shale.— S. A num- 
her of beings or things flying or passing 
through the air together; especially, a flock 
of birds, as pigeons, flying in company; the 
birds that fly or migrate together; the birds 
produced in the same season. ‘ The harvest 

of birds.’ Johnson. 

At the first flis;hi of arrows sent 
Full threescore Scots they .slaw. Chevy Chase, 
Flights of angels sing thee to thy rest. Skak. 

4. A mounting; a soaring; lofty elevation 
and excursion; an extravagant excursion or 
saUy; as, a Jlight of imagination or fancy; 
a flight of ambi tion. 

Triistrne, dear, good humour can prev.iil. 

Whan .airs and Aig-h/s, and screams and scolding 
fail. Pope, 

5. j A long, light, feathered arrow. 

Not ayfiyAr drawn home 

E’er made that haste that they have. Beau. &- FI. 

6. t Sport of shooting with a particular kind 
of arrows. 

, He set up his bills here in Messina, and challenged 
Cupid at the flight. Shak. 

7. The glume or husk of ants.— Flight of 
stairs, the series of stairs from the floor, or 
from one platform or landing to another. 

Fligllted (flit'ed), a. Taking flight; flying. 
Fligllter (flit'dr), n. In drewvng and distil- 
ling, a horizontal vane revolving over the 
surface of wort in a cooler, to produce a 
circular current in the liquor. 

Flightily (llit'i-Ii), adv. In a flighty, wild, 
capricious, or imaginative manner. 
Flightiness (flit'i-ues), n. The state of 
s bemg flighty; slight delirium; extreme vol- 
atility. : ' 

Her innate jfry-to'fwri made her dangerous. 

Theo. Hook, 

Stn, Levity, giddiness, volatility, lightness, 
caprice, frivolity. 

Flight-shot (flit'shot), n. The distance 
which an arrow flies; how-shot. 


There stands the May-pole, half ctflight-shoi from 
the king's oak. Sir IV. Scott. 

Flighty (flit'i), a. 1. Fleeting ; swift ; tran- 
sient. 

The flighty purpose never is o’ertook. Shak. 

2. Indulging in flights or sallies of imagina- 
tion, humour, caprice, &c. ; given to disor- 
dered fancies and extravagant conduct ; 
volatile; giddy; flckle; capricious, ‘Proofs 
of my flighty and parado.xical turn of mind.’ 
Coleridge. 

Flim-flam (flimTliitn), zi. I'i’his is n kind of 
reduplicated word, formed from fla7>i; comp, 
as to form flip-flap, shilly-shally, whim- 
wham, &c.] A freak; a trick. 

This is a pretty flimflam. Beau. &■ FI. 

Flimsily (flim'zi-li),«d«. In a flimsy manner. 
Flimsiiiess (flim'zi-nes), n. State or quality 
of being flimsy; thin, weak texture; weak- 
ness; want of substance or solidity. 

Flimsy (flim'zi), a. [Perhaps from the root 
of film (which see), or for ftamsy, from 
flam, with term, sy, as in tricks.y, whimse?/.] 
Without strength or solid substance; with- 
out reason or plausibility; of loose and un- 
substantial structure; as, flimsy cloth; a 
flimsy pretext; a flimsy excuse; flimsy ob- 
jections. 

Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines. Pope. 

In reply came a number ai flimsy and unmeaning 
excuses. Macaulay. 

Stn. Weak, feeble, slight, superficial, shal- 
low, vain. 

Flimsy (flimV.i), zi. 1. A thin sort of paper, 
by means of wMch several copies of a writ- 
ing may be made at once; transfer-paper.— 

2. A bank-note, from its being made of tlun 
ixaper. 

When a man sends you the flimsy, he spares you 
the flourish. Bickens. 

Flinch (iiinsh), v.i. [Probalzly a form of 
Uenah coxTupted through influence of flee 
or fly; or, as Skeat thinks, nasalized from 
Q.li,. flecchc, Fr. jUchir, L. fleetere, to bend.] 
To xvilhdraw from any suffering or under- 
taking, from pain or danger; to fail in doing 
or persevering; to show signs of yielding or 
of suit'ering; to slu-ink; to wince; as, one of 
the parties /fzichect from the contest. 

A child, by a constant course of kindness, may be 
accustomed to bear very rough usage withouyfOicA- 
or complaining. Locke.. 

Flinch (flinsh), v.t. Same as Flense. 
Flincher(flinsli'er), zi. Onexvho flinches or 
fcXils 

Flinchingly (flinshdng-li), adv. In a flinch- 
ing maimer. 

FlihcLer (flin'der), n. [zMdii D. flenter, a 
broken piece ; G. flinter, jiinder, a small 
plate of shining metal, a spangle, a nasal 
form of flitter, a spangle, from root of flit.J 
A small piece or splinter ; a fx-agment: 
used chiefly in the plural. [Scotch.] 

The tough ash spear, so stout and true. 

Into a ntonssLOaflinders flew. Sir Hr. Scott. 

Flindermouse (fiin'dor-mous), n. A bat; 
a fiitteriuouse. 

Flindersia (flln-dei''3i-a), ?i. [After Captain 
M. Flinders, E.N., xvho, accompanied by 
the botanist Eobert Eroxvn, explored the 
coast of Australia in the beginning of the 
present century,] A genus of Australian 
lofty timber ti’ees, nat. order Cedrelaceai, 
one species of xvhich, F. ausfz'ctJfs, yields 
timber scarcely inferior to mahogany, and 
employed by the inhabitants for many useful 
purposes. 'The woody capsule, covered xvith 
shaip-pointed tubercles, of a species found 
in the Moluccas, is used by the natives as a 
rasp for preparing roots for food. 

Fling (lliug), v.t. pret. & pp. jbinq; ppr. 
flinging. [Perhaps a nasalized form of A. Sax. 
Jligan, to make to fly, cans, of fleOgan, to 
fly.] 1. To cast, send, or throxv from the 
hand; to hurl; as, to fling a stone at a bird. 

2. To send forth or emit with violence, as 
though throxvn from the hand. 

He . . . like Jove, his lightn'mgflung. Drydsn. 

3. 'To shed forth; to emit; to scattei-. 

Every beam new transient colours flings. Pope. 

4. To throw to the ground; to prostrate; 
hence, to baffle; to defeat; as, the xvrestlor 
fltmg his antagonist; to fling a party in liti- 
gation.— To /Itzig about, to throw in all 
directions; to distribute on all sides. 

We are stating a plain matter of fact, and not 
merely giving vent to invective or flinging ahoui 
sarcasms. Broit^hnvi, 

—To fling away, to reject; to discard. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition. 

Shak. 

—To fling dmm, (a) to demolish; to min. 
(b) To throw to the ground ; to overturn ; 
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as, he flung down his opponent with great 
force. (c)To cast on tlie ground, as a knight 
throws his glove, in token of a, general 
challenge; hence, to propose for settlement 
or decision. 

This question, so /?««,?• lAriyw before the guests, 
And balanced either way by each, at length 
Was handed over by consent of all 
To one who had not spoken. Tennyson, 

—To fling in, to throw in; to make an allow- 
ance or deduction, or not to charge in an 
account; as, in settling accounts one party 
flings in a small sum or a few clays’ work.— 
To fling off, to baffle in the chase; to defeat 
of prey; also, to get lid ot— To fling open, 
to thx-ow open; to open suddenly or with 
violence; as, to Jlrng open a dooi-.— To Jlmg 
out, to utter; to speak; as, to fling out hard 
xvords against another. — To fling up, to 
relinquish ; to abandon ; as, to fling up a 
design.— To fling the head, to throw up the 
head with a violent, contemptuous, orangTV 
motion. 

Fling (fling), v.i. l. To flounce; to xvince; to 
fly into violent and irregular motions; to 
throxv out the legs violently; as, the horse 
began to kick and fling . — 2. To utter harsh 
or abusive language; to sneer; to upbraid ; 
as, thesoold began to flout an A. fling.— Z. To 
start away with a sudden motion, as in token 
of displeasux’e; to rush away angrily; as, he 
got into a rage and flung out of the house. 
Seek me if your mind change before he comes back. 

, . . I will no more seek you.— And away she.//«Hir. 

Richardson. 

Fling (fling), n. 1. A throxv; a cast from 
the hand. —2. A gibe; a sneer; a sarcasm; a 
severe or contemptuous remark. 

I, who love to have a fling 

Both at senate house and king. Sruift. 

3. Entii-e freedom of action; wild dash into 
pleasure, adventure, or excitement of any 
kiixd; enjoyment of pleasure to the full ex- 
tent of one’s oixportunities. 

Wlien I was as young as you, I had my fling: I, led 
a life of pleasure. fferrold. 

4. A kiixd of dance; usually applied to a 
Scotch dance, the Highland fling, in xvliich 
there is much exertion of the limbs. 

Fling-dust t (fling'dust), n. One who lacks 
up the dust; a street-walker; a woman of 
Icnv character; a prostitute. Beau. <b FI. 
Flinger (fling'fer), n. 1. One who flings; 
one who jeers.— 2. A dancer. [Scotch.] 
That’s as muckle as to say that I suld hae minded 
you was affinger and a fiddler yourself. 

Sir H'. Scott. 

Flingin’-tree (fling'in-tre), n. The lower 
part of a flail which strikes the grain; a 
flail. [Scotch.] 

The thresher’s 'ses.ryjlingin'.tree, 

The lee-lang day had tired me. Eunus. 

FlinMng-coinb (flingk'ing-kom), n. A dress- 
ing-table comb for the hair. Simmmids. 
Flint (flint), Zi. [A. Sax. iind Dan. flint, Sw. 
flinta; akin to E. Jiinder, a broken piece ; 
G. flinter (see Flinber), and Gr. pUnthos, 
a brick.] 1. In mineral, a sub-species of 
quartz, of a yelloxvish or bluish gray or 
grayish black colour. It is amorphous, in- 
terspersed in other stones, or in nodules ox- 
rounded lumps. Its sui-face is generally 
uneven, and covered xvitli a rind or crust, 
either ealcai-eous or argillaceous. It is very 
hard, strikes fire with steel, and is an in- 
gredient in glass and in all line pottery xvare. 
The fracture of flint is perfectly conchoidal; 
though very hard it breaks ejisily in every 
direction, and affords very sha^- edged 
splintery fi-agments. Its true native place 
is the upper bed of the chalk formation, in 
which it is formed as a series of conci-etions, 
the silica in the shells of marine animals 
being attracted into nodules. 

So stubbornTZAiW their inward heat conceal, 

Till art and force th' unwilling sparks reveal. 

Congreve. 

—Liquor of flints is a solution of flint or silica 
in potash.— 2. A piece of flinty stone used 
in a flint-lock. See Flint-LOOK.— T o skin 
a flint, to be excessively ax-aricious; to 
descend to any shift to gain money. . 

Flint (flint), a. Made or composed of flint. 

— Flint implements, the name gix'en by : 
archseologists to the impleixients used by 
man before the use of metals, so called 
because, although occasionally found of 
granite, jade, seipentine, jaspei’, basalt, 
and other hard stones, those first studied 
xvere mostly fonned of flint. They consist 
of ai-row-heads, axe-heads or celts, lance- 
heads, knives, wedges, <fco. Flint imple- 
ments have been found, in the valley of the 
Somme and elsewhere, in appai-ently up- 
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Iiuaveil lieds of ‘drift,’ and in coimeotion 
with the remains of extinct species of the 
elepliant, rhinoceros, and other mammals; 
and therefrom man’s existence on the gloijo 
at a geological period anterior to the present 
has been inferred. Flint implements are 
still used by some savage tribes. 

Flinters (llin’terz), jpi, Flinders. [Vulgar.] 
Flint-glass (fiint'glas), n. A species of 
glass, BO called because pulverized flints 
were originally employed in its manufac- 
ture. It is extensively used for domestic 
purposes. Its dispersive power in regard to 
light renders it invaluable in the manufac- 
ture of the object-glasses of telescopes and 
microscopes, as by combining a concave 
lens of flint-glass with one or two convex 
lenses of crown-glass, which pos.sesses a 
much less dispersive power, a compound 
lens is formed in which the prismatic colours 
arising from a simple refraction are de- 
stroyed, and the lens rendered achromatic. 
Quartz and flue sand are now substituted 
for flint in the manufacture of this glass. 
Flint -heart, Flint-hearted (flint'hart, 
flinthflrt-ed), a. Having a hard, unfeeling- 
heart; hard-hearted; cruel. ‘Put the jlint- 
fteari Persians to the s-vvord.’ Old play. 

‘ Oh, pity,’ gtin she cry, ^Jlint-heartedhoy.' Shak, 

Flintiness (flint'i-nes), n. The quality of 
being flinty; hardness; cruelty. 

Flint-lock (flint'lok), n. A musket-lock in 
which fire is produced by a flint striking on 
the steel pan: now superseded by locks on 
the percussion principle. 

Flint-stone (flint'ston), n. A hard siliceous 
stone; flint. 

Flinty (flint'l), a. 1. Consisting or composed 
of flint; as, a jlinty rook.— -2. Like flint; very- 
hard; not impres-slble; cruel; unmerciful; 
iuexoi’able; as, a Jlinty heart. 

The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 

Hath made theyii»/y and steel couch of war 
My thrice-drive'n bed of down. S/iai, 

Gratitude, 

Throughyfs'Kti' Tartar's bosom, would peep forth, 
And answer thanks. S/iai. 

8. Full of or abounding in flint-stones; as, 
Jlinty ground. 

Flinty-rock, Fllnty-slate(flint'i-rok, flint'- 
i-slat), n. A siliceous schist of a somewhat 
slaty structure, occurring in beds in ineta- 
morphic strata, containing about 75 per 
cent, of silica, the rest being lime, magnesia, 
and oxide of iron. Basanite or Lydian 
stone, used under the name of touchstone 
for testing gold by its colour, is a variety 
without the slaty structure. Horn-stone 
belongs to the same group. 

Flip (flip), n. [Perhaps so called because it 
is supposed to give one as it were a fillip or 
flip, to make one brisk.] A mixed liquor 
consisting of beer and spirit sweetened, and 
heated by a hot iron. 

Flip (flip), n. [A form of /op. ] A smart 
blow, as with a whip; a flick. [Colloq.] 

Flip (flip), r.t. To flick. Latham. 

Flip-dog (flip'dog), n. An iron used when 
heated to warm flip. 

Flipe (flyp), V. t. [Icel. flipa, the pendulous 
lip of a wound. Akin E. flap.] [Scotch.] 

1. To pull off, as a stocking, by turning it 
inside out.— -2. To ruffle back, as the skin. 

Flip-flap (flip'flap), 11 . [A reduplication of 
flap.] The repeated noise or stroke of some- 
thing broad, flat, and pliant. 

Flip-flap (flip'flap), adv. IVith a flapping 
noise. 

Flippancy (fiip'an-si), n. [See Flippant.] 
The state or quality of being flippant ; 
smoothness and rapidity of speech ; pertness ; 
inconsiderate volubility; fluency of speech. 
Flippant (liip'ant), a. [Formed from Jlip, 
flap; akin to Icel.J'te^i^»’, tattle, /cfpinn, pert, 
petulant, /iepp-in, thoughtless.] 1. Of smooth, 
fluent, and rapid speech; spealuug with 
ease and rapidity; having a voluble tongue; 
talkative. 

It becoraeth good men, in such cases, to be flip- 
pant and free in their speech. Barrow. 

2. Speaking fluently and confidently, with- 
out knowledge or consideration ; voluble 
and thoughtless; heedlessly pert; petulant. 

It ill becomes one, while he bends under the weight 
of insuperable objections, to grow so exceedingly 
^ippant, Waterland. 

Flippant (flip'ant), n. A flippant person. 
[Rare.] 

Hippantly (llip'ant-li), adv. In a flippant 
manner; fluently; with ease and volubility 
of speech. 

Flippantness (flip 'ant- nes), n. The state 
or quality of I)eiug flippant; fluency of 
speech; volubility of tongue; flippancy. 


; Flipper (flip'tlr), «. l. The paddle of a sea- 
i turtle; the broad flu of a flsli; the arm of a 
i seal. . 

1 Petersen and Christian practise an Esquimaux 
I inode of attractinjf the seals; they scrape the ice, 

I thus making; a noise like tiuat produced by making'’ a 
1 hole with its jHppers. M'Clmtock. 

2. The hand. [Slang.] 

Flirt (flSrt), v.t. [Possibly influenced by 
imitative tendency, and perhaps expressive 
of the noise made by a jerk with a light 
implement, as with a fan. It is from the 
use of the fan that the word has the sense, 
now generally attached to it, of coquetting, 
as applied to ladies. Comp. A. Sax. Jleard, 
trifle, folly; fleardian, to trifle ; G. Jlirren, 
trifles, flirren, to make a confused noise.] 

1. To throw with a jerk or sudden effort or 
exertion; to fling suddenly. 

Not one to flirt a venom at her eyes, 

Or pinch a murderous dust into her drink? 

Ter.nyson. 

2. To move backwards and forwards or other- 
wise with short, quick movements; to make 
coquettish motions with. 

Permit .some happier man 
To kiss your hand or piirt your fan. Iwrd Dorset. 

3. To jibe at; to jeer at; to scoff at. 

I’m aslmmed, I’m scorned, I’m flirted. Beau. iS- Ft. 

Flirt (flert), v.i. 1. To jeer or gibe; to throw 
harsh or sarcastic words; to utter contemp- 
tuous language. Beau. <t FI. — 2. To run 
and dart about ; to be moving hastily from 
place to place; to be unsteady or fluttering; 
to act with levity or giddiness. 

The trembling family they daunt, 

They flirt, they sing, they laugh, they tattle. 
Gray. 

3. To play the coquette ; to coquet ; as, to 
flirt with gentlemen. 

Flirt (flert), n. 1. A sudden jerk; a quick 
throw or cast; a darting motion. 

In unfurling the fan are several little flirts and 
vibrations. ' Addison. 

2. A contemptuous remark; a jibe; a jeer. 
One flirt at him, and then I am for the voyage. 

Beau. Br Fi. 

3. One who flirts; especially, a woman who 
acts with giddiness or plays at courtship; a 
pert girl; a coquette. [The term is oecasiou- 
ally applied to a male.] 

Several young flirts about town had a design to 
cast us out of the fashionable world. Addison. 

General Tufto is a great flirt of mine. Thackeray. 

4. t A vile woman; a drab. 

For why may not the mother be naught, a peevish 
drunkeny/iV/, a waspish coleric slut, a crazed piece, 
a fool, as soon .as the nurse? Burton. 

Flirtatioa (fl6rt-a'shon), n. 1. A flirting; a 
quick sprightly motion.— 2. Desu-e of at- 
tracting notice; act of playing at courtship; 
coquetry. 

I assisted at the bivfn of that most significant word 
'flirtation,' which dropped from the most beautiful 
mouth in the world. . . . flirtation is sliort of co- 
quetry, and intimates only the first hints of approxi- 
mation. Chesterfleld. 

Flirtatious (flfert-a'shus), a. Given to flht- 
ation; coquettish. 

Flirt-gill, tFlirt-gHliant (flfirt'jil, flcrt-jil'- 
i-an), n. A light, wanton, woman; a harlot. 

You heard him take me up like a flirt-gill. 

Beau. &• FI. 

Thou took'st me up at every word I spoke, 

As I had been a mawkin, a flirt-gillian. 

Beau. &• FI. 

Flirtigig t (fl6rt'i-gig), n. A wanton or wild 
flirting girl. 

Flirtingly (flert'ing-li), adv. In a flirting 
manner. 

Flisk (flisk), n.i. [Perhaps another form of 
frisk.] To skip restlessly about; to bounce 
or caper, as a horse. [Scotch.] 

Flisk (flisk), v. t. To render restless ; to fret. 
[Scotch.] 

Fasliious fools are easiest Jlisket. Scotch proverk, 
Flisk (flisk), n. A sudden spring or evolu- 
tion; a caper; a whim. [Scotch.] 

I never knew much of that sort of fine ladies; but 
there is something in Miss Ashton's change, — too 
sudden and too serious for a mere: flisk of her own. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Fliskmahoy (flisk'ma-hoi), 51. A giddy, 
gawky girl; a flirt-gill. [Scotch.] 

That sillyyZjjAwaAoy, Jenny Rintherout, has ta’en 
the exies. Sir IF. Scott. 

Fllsky (flisk'i), a. Fidgetty; unsettled; 
light-headed; whimsical. [Scotch.] 

Flit (flit), v.i. pret. & pp. flitted; ppr. flitting. 
[Comp. Dan. flytte, Sw. flytta, to remove. 
Probably akin to fUe, fleet, fly, flutter, &c., 
but the inter-relationship of all these words 
is by no means clear.] 1. To fly away with 
a rapid motion; to dart along; to move with 
celerity through the air ; as, a bird flits 
a%vay, or flits in air; a cloud flits along. 


Like the borealis race 

Thatyfg ere you can point their place. Burns. 

2. To flutter; to rove on the wing. 

He cut the cord 

Which fastened by the foot thefliltwg bird. 

Dryden. 

3. To remove; to migrate; to pass rapidly, 
as a light substance, from one place to 
anothex'. 

It became a received opinion that the souls of men, 
departing this life, did flit out of one body Into some 
other. Hooker. 

4. To remove from one habitation to another. 
[Old Engli.sh and Scotch. ]— 5. To be unstable ; 
to be easily or often moved. 

.4nd the free soul to flitting air resign’d. Dry den. 

Flit (flit), V. t. To cause to flit or remove; to 
remove; to dispossess. [Old English and 
Scotch,] 

Flitt (flit), a. Himble; quick; swift. ‘Two 
darts exceeding jiiL’ Spenser. .See Fleet. 
Flitch (flich), n. [Softened form of Prov. B. 
Jlick, bacon; A. Sax. jlioce, a flitch of bacon. 
Comp. Jlcsk.'] 1. The side of a hog salted 
and cured. — 2. In carp, one of several as- 
sociated planks fastened side by side to form 
a compound beam. 

Flite, Flyte (flyt), v.i. [A. Sax. flitan, to 
strive, contend, quarrel.] To scold; to quai'- 
rel; to biawl. [Old English and Scotch.] 
Flite, Flyte (flyt), n. The act of scolding; 
a scolding; a quarrel, with angry words; an 
angi-y dispute; a brawl. [Scotch.] 

I think maybe a j7ytc wi’ the aulci housekeeper at 
Monkbarns, or Miss Grizzel, wad do me some gude. 

Str IV, Scott. 

Flitter (flit'er), r.i. To flutter. [Old English 
and Scotch.] 

Flitter (flit'dr), n. [See Flutter.] A rag; 
a tatter. 

Flittermouse (flit'fir-mous), n. [Flitter, to 
flutter, and mouse; Q. Jledermaus.] A bat; 
a fllckermoiise; a flindermouse. 

FUttern (flit'4rn), a. In tanning, applied to 
the bark of young oak-trees, as distingui,shecl 
from that of old trees, which is called tim- 
ber-hark, and is less valuable than flittem 
bark as a tanning agent. 

Flittiness (llit'i-nes), n. State or quality of 
being flitty; unsteadiness; levity; light- 
ness. ‘That volatileuess and Jiff ffxicss of our 
memories.’ Bp. Hopkins. 

Flitting (fiit'ing), n. 1. A flying with light- 
ness and celerity; a fluttering. —2. Aremoval 
from one habitation to another. [Scotch.] 

A neighbour had lent his cart for thepiitting, and 
it was now standing loaded at the door, ready to. 
move away. yejfft-ey. 

3. Furnltiu’e which is being removed from 
one house to another. [Scotch.] 

Hittingly (flit'ing-li), adv. In a flitting 
mannei’. 

Flitty (flit'i). Cl. Unstable; fluttering. ‘Busy- 
ing tlieir brains in the mysterious toys of 
jiitty motion.’ Dr. 11. More. 

Flixt (fiiks), ?i. [Allied to yto (which see).] 
Down; fur. 

AVith his loll’d tongue he faintly licks his prey; 

His warm breath blows her flix up as she flies. 

Dry den. 

Flixt (fliks), n. [Corrupted from Jiure.] The 
flux; dysentery. 

And loo! awomman thatsuifride theyffivorrennyge 
of blood twelve year, cam to behynde. ' 

Wickiif’s Bible. Mat. ix. 20 . 
Flixweed (fliks'wed), n. [From its supposed 
poAver of curing flix or flux.] The Sisym- 
brium Sophia, a species of water-cresses, a 
Avarm, aromatic plant, sometimes used as a 
pot-herb, found groAving on Avails and waste 
grounds. It is also called Fine-leaved Hedge- 
mustard. 

Flot(fl6), ?i. [A. Sa-x. anari’OAV.] An 
arrow. 

Float (fldt), n. [A. Sax. flota, that which 
floats, a fleet. See the verb. In some of its 
meanings, lioweA^ei’, the word has probably 
a different origin.] 1. That Avhich floats 
or rests on the surface of a fluid ; as, 
(a) a body or collection of timber, boards, 
or planks, fastened together and conA^eyed 
doAvn a stream; a raft; a buoy, (b) The cork 
or quill used on an angling line, to support 
it and indicate the bite of a fish, (c) The 
small piece of iA'ory on the surface of the 
mercury in the basin of a barometer. (d)The 
hollow metallic sphere of a self-acting faucet 
Avhich floats in the boiler ef a steam-engine, 
or In a cistern.— 2. t The act of flowing; flux; 
flood.— 8. A quantity of earth, 18 feet square 
and 1 deep. — t.t A wave. ‘The Alediter- 
rauean float’ Shak.—b. In plastering, a 
long rule Avith a straight edge, by Avhich the 
work is reduced to a plane surface. An 
angle float is, one made to fit an internal 
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HHL'le; a ttm-handcd float is termed 

fi. Tilt: tUiat-lioftvil of a water-wlieel. 7. A 

Bingle-cut tile for smootldnif. 

Float (lidtl, r. i fA. Sax. fleOian flntian, to 
float, apparently a icind of oaiisal of 
to flow. Comp, the etymologies under 
FhEioi’, Fixioii, Ftow, whicli are all closely 
allied words.] 1. To rest on the siu'face of 
a lluid; to awiiii; to be hnoyed up, Shak. 
TIi^ ark no wore now /loafs, but seems on gfronnd. 

Milton. 

2 To glide without effort or Impulse on the 
surface of a llukl; to move as if supported 
by a fittid; to move gently and easily tlirough 
the air. 

Tliey stretch their plumes vcsxA float upon the wind. 

Pojie. 

Float (Hot), ?j.t. 1. To cause to float; to 
cause to rest or be conveyed on the surface 
of a fluid; as, the iide floated the ship into 
tiio harbour, • the men are employed iw float- 
ing timber down the river.— 2 . To flood; to 
inundate; to overflow; to cover with water. 

Proud Pactolus7f('«Sr the fruitful lands. Drydett. 

8. In plastering, to pass over and level the 
surface of, as plaster, with &jloat, frequently 
dipped in water.— 4. To bring iirominently 
before public notice; to raise funds, as by 
tile sale of shares, for carrying on an under- 
taking; to set agoing; as, to float a scheme, 
a ininiiig or railway company, &c. 

Floatage (llot'aj), n. Anything that floats 
on the water. 

Floatant cflot'ant), a. See Flotant. 
Floatation, m SamDasi<7oi«fM)i. 
Float-hoard. (flOt'hord), n. A board of the 
water-wheel of undershot mills, wdiieh re- 
ceive.? the impulse of the stream, by which 
the wheel is driven. 

Float-case (llcit'kas), n. A contrivance for 
elevating bodies by the upward pressure of 
water under an air-tight metallic case, 
moving in a well or shaft. 

Floater (fiot'er), n. 1 . One that floats or swims. 
2, A registering float on a graduated stick, 
to indicate a level attained between periods 
of observation. 

Floating (flot'lng), p. and a. 1. Lying flat 
on the surface of the water ; as, a floating 
leaf.— 2, Circulating; not fixed, or invested, 
or determined; of uncertain amount or 
employment; free to be used as occasion re- 
quires: opposed to sunk; as, floating capital; 
floating debt.— 3. Free; disconnected; un- 
: attached; asj the floating ribs in some fishes. 

4. In plastering, employed in floating ; as, 
'floating screeds. 

Floating (fldt'ing), n. 1. The act or condition 
of one who or that which floats; as, (a) in. 
arch, the spreading of stucco or plastering 
on the surface of walls; the second coat of 
three-enat work. (&) In agri. the watering 
or ovei’Howing of meadow-lands. — 2. In 
weaving, a thread of weft which floats, 
spans, or crosses on the top of several 
warqied threads. See Fur shin Q, 2. 
Floating-anchor (flot'ing-augk-er), n. See 
Anchor. 

Floating-battery (ffut'ing-bat-te-ri), n. 
See under Battery. 

Floating - breakwater ( rtot ring - bnik - wa- 
ter), rt. A ooiitrivance, ennsisfing of a series 
of square frames of timber, connected by 
inooring-chains or cables, attached to an- 
chors or blocks of marble, in such a manner 
as to form a basin, within which vessels 
riding at anchor may be protected from the 
violence of the waves. 

Floating-bridge (flot'ing-brij), n. 1. A 
bridge, consisting of rafts or timber with a 
floor of plank, supported wholly by the 
water,— 2 . Milit. a kind of double bridge, 
the upper one projecting beyond the lower 
one, and capable of being moved forward 
by pulleys, used for canying troops over 
narrow moats in attacking the outworks of 
a fort. —3. A large flat-bottomed steam 
ferry-boat, in harbours or river.?, generally 
running on chains laid across the' bottom, 
for the conveyance of passengers, goods, 
vehicles, railway trains, &e. 
Ploating-clough (flot'ing-kluf), n. A barge 
with scrapers attached, which is driven by 
the tide or current to rake up the silt and 
sand over which it passes, so that the sedi- 
ment may be removed by the current. 
Ploaiflng'dock (flot'ing-dok), n. A capa- 
cious wooden or iron structure, generally 
of a rectangular shape, intended to serve as 
a graving-dock. Sometimes floating-docks 
are built in water-tight compartments, and 
v ships to be repaired are easily floated into 
them, as they can be sunk to the required 
depth by the admission of water into the 
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compartments. When the vessel is docked, 
the floating-dock is raised by having the 
water pumped out till its bottom touches 
the keel of the ship. .Props are then sup- 
plied to keep the ship in position, and tlie 
dock is raised still higher by the compart- 
ments being further emptied. Instead of 
compartments water-tigiit tanks may be 
used, and the dock raised and lowered on 
the same priiicipl e. Or again, floating-docks 
may be made so heavy as to sink by their 
own weiglit deep enough to aUow the largest 
vessel to pass over their bottom. They are 
tlien raised by forcing down empty water- 
tight tanks, whicli lift dock and ship by 
their buoyancy. The cut represents the 



Transverse Section of Floating-dock, Port of Ferrol. 

section of a dock of the first kind, showing 
the interior stays of the water-tight com- 
partments. 

Floating-liarbour (flotring-har-ber), n. A 
harbour formed by floating-breakwaters. 
Floatine-island (ilot'ing-i-land), n. i. An 
island formed in a lake or other inland 
water, consisting generally of a mass of 
earth held together by interlacing roots. 
Sometimes such islands are large enough 
to serve as pasture grounds. Artificial float- 
ing-islands have been formed by placing 
lake mud on rafts of wicker-work covered 
with reeds. —2. In cookery, a dish made of 
milk, white wine, sugar, and eggs, with rasp- 
berry or strawberry 'marmalade. 
Floating-light (flot'ing-lit), n. 1. A life- 
buoy, carried at a ship’s stern, with a reflec- 
tor or lantern containing a lamp, for use in 
case anyone should fall overboard at night. 

2. A lightship moored on sunken rocks, 
shoals, <Src., to warn mariners of danger. 
SSee Lightship. 

Floatingly (flot'ing-lB, adv. By floating. 
Floating-meadow (flot'ing-me-do), n. Mea- 
dow laud, the surface of which is flat, ad- 
joining a river or other source of water, 
with which it can he flooded at pleasure. 
Floating-pier (flot'ing-per), n. A pier which 
rises and falls with the tide. 
Floating-screed (flot'ing-skred), n. In 
plastering, a strip of plaster arranged and 
nicely adjusted for guiding the float. See 
Float, n. i). 

Floating-warehouse (flot'ing-war-hous), 11 . 
A device for diminisliing the risk of ware- 
housing explosive orinflammable substances, 
as petroleum, nitro-glycarine, gunpowder, 
Ac., formed of a number of upright hollow 
iron cylinders, bound together and defended 
from fluctuations of temperatui’e by an outer 
casing of wood, the wliole forming a kind of 
raft capable of floating in water. Each 
cylinder has a maifliole at the top for the 
reception of the substance to be stored in 
its interior. The warehouse is generally 
moored in a dock or basin at a distance 
from houses or shipping, so that there is 
loss chance of fii’e being communicated to 
it, and in case of an explosion the damage 
done to other property would be consider- 
ably decreased. 

Floatstone (flot'ston), n. A spongiform 
quartz, a mineral of a spongy texture, of a 
whitish-gray colour, often with a tinge of 
yellow, so light as to float in water. It 
frequently contains a nucleus of commou 
flint. 

Floaty (fldt'i), a. Buoyant; swimming on 
the surface; light. 

Floccillation (flok-sil-la'shon), n. [L. floocus, 
a look of wool.] A delirious picking of the 
bed-clothes, denoting great irritability and 
debility of the brain. It is an unfavoiu’ahle 
symptom in many acute diseases, as fevers, 
Ac, 

Floccose (flok-6s'), a. [L. floceosits, full of 
looks of wool. ] In iot. composed of or hear- 
ing tufts of woolly, or long and soft, hairs; 
woolly. 

Floccosely (flok-os'li), adv. In a floccose or 
tufted manner. 

PlocculeHce (flok'u-lens), n. [From 'L.floa- 


Gus, a lock of wool.] The state of being floc- 
culent; adhesion in small flakes. 
Flocculent (llok'u-lent), a. Coalescing and 
adiiering in locks or flakes. 

Floccus (ilok'kus), n. pi. Flocci (flok'.=ii). 
[L.] 1. In zool. the long tuft of hair which 
terminates the tail of the mammalia.— 2. In 
hot. a woolly filament sometimes occurring 
with the sporules of certain fungi. 

Flock (flok), n. [A. Sax. floe, jloac, a flock, a 
company, a hand of men. Cog. Dan. flok, 
Sw. flock, Icel. flokkr, flock ; E. folk; Pol. 
pul/f. Bus. polk, a regiment of soldiers; Lith. 
pulkas, ii flock, crowd, herd.] 1. A company 
or collection of living creatures: especially 
applied to birds and sheep, seldom (except 
in plural) to cattle and other large animals; 
thus we speak distinctively of flock, s and 
herds. ‘Like a yioc/o of wild geese.’ Shale. 
‘This jlocfi: of drunkards.’ Shak. ‘ A flock 
of ravenous fowl.’ JfiWon. 

The heathen that had fled out of Judsea came to 
Nicanor by 7 ?tfir/ 6 j. 2 Maccab. xiv. 14 . 

2, A Christian congregation in relation to 
the pastor, who is appointed to take chaige 
of them in spiritual things. 

Flock (flok), v.i. To gather in companies or 
crowds; as, people /Zoc/i: together. 

Thither^Of.5V at noon 
His tenants, wife and child, and thitlver half 
Tlie neighbouring borough. Tennyson, 

Flockt (flok), v.t. To crowd. 

Good fellows, Xxoo^m%, flocked me so. Taylor. 
Flock (flok), n. [The origin may be L. floccus, 
a lock of wool, or the word may he origin- 
ally Teutonic, as it is common to tlie Teut- 
onic languages; comp. Gf. flocke, O.G. floccho, 
D. vloJc, Sw. flocka, Dan. flokke.l 1, A lock 
of wool or hair.— 2. Finely powdered wool 
or cloth, used when coloured for making 
flock-paper.— 3. The refuse of cotton and 
wool, or the shearing of woollen goods, or 
old cloth or rags torn or broken up by the 
devil, used for stufilng mattresses, furniture, 

Flock-bed (flok'bed), 11 , A bed filled ivitli 
flocks or locks of wool, or pieces of cloth 
cut up fine; a bed stuffed with flock., 

A house well-furnish’d shall be thine to keep ! 

And for a flack-bed I can shear my sheep. Dryden. 

Flockliug (flok'Iing), n. A little member of 
a flock; a Iamb; a sheep. Brorne. 

Flockly (flok'li), adv. In a body or in flocks. 
Flock-master (flok'mas-ter), n. An owner 
I or overseer of a flock; a sheep-farmer. 
Flockmel,t adv. In a flock; in flocks or 
herds. Chaucer. 

Flock-paper (flok'pa-per), n. A kind of 
wall-paper, having raised figures resembling 
clotli, made of flock, or of cloth cut up_ very 
fine, and attached to tiie paper by size or 
varnish. 

Flocky (flok'i), a. Abounding with flocks 
or locks of woolly matter; floccose. 

Floe (flo), n. [Dan. iis-flage, Sw. flaga, is- 
flaga, floe, ] Naut, a large mass of ice float- 
ing in the ocean. 

Floetz (flets), 91. SameasFfofe. 

Flog (flog), v.t. pret. flogged; ppv. 

flogging. [Allied to Prov. E. flack, to beat ; 
flacket, to flap about ; perhaps also to flap 
or giag. Comp. L. flagrmn, flagellum, a 
scourge (whence E. flagellate).] l. To beat 
or whip; to chastise with i-epeated blows. 

What shifts he us'd, detected in a scrape, 

How he was or had the luck t'escape. 

Co7v/er. 

2. To beat, in sense of surpass; to excel. 
‘If I don’t think good cherry-bounce flogs 
all the foreign trash in the world.’ T. Hook. 
[Colloq.]— To flog a dead horse, to try to re- 
vive interest in a stale subject. 

FiOgger (flog'er), n. One who flogs. 

Flone, n. pi. oiflo. [A. Sax.fldn, an arrow,] 
Arrows. Chaucer. 

FlOHg(flong). Old pp. from TZiiiff. 

Flood (find), n. [A. Sax. Fris. Dan. Sw. and 
Icel, flod, flood, from the root of flow (which 
see),] 1. A great flow of water; a body of 
moving water, particularly a body of water 
rising, swelling, and overflowing land not 
usually covered with water; a freshet.— 

2. A river: a sense cliiefly poetical. 

Arcadia’s flow’ry plains and pleasingy^oDiZr. Dryden, 

3. The flowing in of the tide; the semi-dinmal 
swell or rise of water in the ocean: opposed 
toeb&; as, the ship entered theharbouron the 
flood. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at (ht flood, leads on to fortune. Shak, 

4. Agreatcpiantity; an inundation; an over- 
flowing; abundance; superabundance; as, a 
flood of bank-notes; a flood of paper currency. ^ 


Fate, fftr, fat, fftll; 


me, met. her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; ' tube, tub, hiill; oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. abwne; y. Sc. fexj. 
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‘A flood of visitors.’ Shak.—a. Agreat body 
or stream of any fluid substance or of any- 
thing reseml)ling a fluid; as, a flood of lava; 
a flood of light; hence, a. flood of vice.— 
6. Menstrual discharge. — The Flood, the 
deluge in the days of Noah. 

Hood (flud), v.t. To overflow; to inundate; 
to deluge; to iri'igate; as, to flood a meadow. 
Hood-ancllor(flud'angk-er), n. The anchor 
by which a ship rides during the flood-tide. 
Hooder (flud'er), n. One who floods or irri- 
gates. 

Hoodgate (flud'gat), n. A gate to be opened 
for letting water flow through, or to be shut 
to prevent it; hence, any opening or passage; 
a vent; also, an obstruction or restraint. 

As if the opening- of her mouth had opened some 
great .flood/^ate of sorrorv, whereof lier heart could 
hot abide the violent issue, slie sunk to the ground. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Hooding (flud'ing), n. 1. The act of over- 
flowing or inundating; immdatioii.— 2. A 
morbid discharge of blood from the uterus. 
Hood-mark (flud'mark), n. The mark or 
line to which the tide rises; high-water 
mark. 

Hood-tide (flud'tid), n. The rising tide. 
See Flood, 4. 

Hook (fldk), n. Same as Fluke. 

Hookan, Flooking (flok'an, llok'ing), n. 
Same as Fhiean (which see). 

Hooky (Hbk'i), a. Same as Fluky. 

Hoor (flor), n. [A. Sax. flor, fldre, a floor. 
Cog. D. vloer, a floor; G. flur, a field, a floor; 
W. ifniOTv the ground, the floor of a house; 
Gael, lar, the ground, earth-floor.] 1. That 
pai't of a building or room on which we walk; 
the bottom or lower part, consisting in mo- 
dem houses of boards, planks, pavement, as- 
phalte.&c. — 2. A platform of hoards or planks 
laid on timbers, as in a bridge ; any similar 
platform. — 3. .A. story in a building; a suite 
of rooms on a level ; as, the first or second 
floor. —4. Naut. that part of the bottom of a 
vessel on each side of the keelson which is 
most nearly horizontal— 5. In legislative 
assemblies, the part of the house assigned 
to the members. [United States. '[—■To have 
Civnct the floor, In the United States Congress, 
to have or obtain an opportunity of taking 
part in a debate: equivalent to the English 
phrase, to be in possession of the house. 

Mr. T. claimed that he iind thejlcor, 

Ne.iu Yovh Herald. 

Hoor (flor),, v.t. 1. To co\’'er with a floor; to 
furnish wdth a floor; as, to floor a house with 
pine boards.— 2. To strike down or lay level 
■with the floor; to beat; to conquer; as, to 
floor an tiutagonist.— 3. Fig. to put to sileuce 
by some decisive argument, retort, &c.; to 
overcome; to overthrow, [Colloq.] 

One question . . .floored successively almost every 
witness in favour of abolition to whom it was .ad- 
dressed. Sat. Rev. 

The express object of his visit w.as to know how he 
could knock religion over 3.00. floor tlie Established 
Cluirch. Dickens. 

4. To go through; to make an end of; to 
limsh. ‘I’ve floored my little-go work.’ 
Hughes. [Colloq,] 

I have a few bottles of old wine left, we may as 
well floor them. Macmillan's Majr. 

Hoor-clotll (flor'kloth), n. A useful substi- 
tute for a carpet, frequently made partly of 
hemp and p.artly of flax, and satui’ated with 
a wash of melted size, and various coats 
of oil-paint, and ornamented with a great 
variety of patterns; oil-cloth for covering 
floors. 

Hoorer (flor'er), n. One who or that which 
floors, as a blow which floors a person; 
hence, yig. anything which leads to a person’s 
defeat or which overmasters him, as, in the 
universities, an examination paper which a 
student cannot answer. [Slang.] 
Floor-guide (flor'g-id), n. In ship-building, 
a narrow flexible piece of timber placed 
between the floor-riband and the keel. 
Hoor-head (flor'hed), n. in ship-building, 
one of the upper extremities of the floor- 
timbers of a vessel. 

Floor -hollow (fldr'hol-16), n. Faut. an 
elliptical mould for the hollow of the floor- 
timbers and lower futtocks of a vessel. 
Flooring (flor'ing), n. 1, A platform; the 
bottom of a room or building; pavement.— 
2. Materials for floors. 

Hoorless (flor'les), a. Having no floor. 
Floor-timber (flor'tim-ber), n. One of the 
timbers on which a floor is laid ; specifl- 
eally, in ship-building, one of the timbers 
which are placed immediately across the 
keel, and upon rvhich the bottom of the ship 
is framed. 


Flop (flop), 0 , t. [Another form of ytep. ] 1. To 
elap or strike the wings; to flap ; as, the 
bird flopped its wings.- 2. To let down sud- 
denly; to let down the brim of, as a hat. 

Fanny, during the examination, had her 

hat over her eyes, which were also bathed in tears. | 

Flop (flop), v.i. 1. To strike about with j 
something broad and flat, as a bird with its ‘ 
wings or a fish with its tail; to flap; as, the j 
brim of a hat flops.— % To plump down siid- j 
denly; as, .she flipped on her knees. 

If you must jjo Jlcppinff yourself down, J?op in 
favour of your husband and child. Dictejis. 

Flop (flop), n. The sound made by a soft out- 
spread body falling suddenly to the ground; 
as, she fell with a flop. 

And ivith a desperate ponderous flop, full thirteen 
stone .and ten pounds, ... I dropped on the Rajah’s 
feet, and took my seat at his side. ti-”. H. Russell. 

Floppy (flop'i), a. Having a tendency to 
flop; as, a floppy hat. 

Flora (116'ra), n. [L. , from flos,floris, a flower. ] 

1. In dass. myth, the goddess of flowers.— 

2. In hot. {a) a work .systematically describing 
tlie species of plants of a country or geolo- 
gical iieriod. (6) The botany or the complete 
series of plants indigenous to any district, 
country, region, or period; as, the British 
jlora; the flora of the carboniferous period. 
See Fauna. — 3. One of the small planets 
or asteroids, between the orbits of Mars 
and .Jupiter, discovered by iMr. Hind, IStli 
October, 1847.' 

Floral (fl6'r.al), a. [In sense 1 from L. Flor- 
alis, from Flora; sense 2 from L. flos, floris, 
a flower.] 1. Pertaining to Flora or to 
flowers; as, Floral games. — 2. Containing 
or belonging to the flower; pertaining to 
flowers in general ; made of flowers ; as, a 
floral bud; a floral leaf; floral ornaments. 

— Floral envelope, in hot the calyx find 
corolla, or calyx alone if there is no corolla. 
Horally (flo'ral-li), adv. In a floral manner; 
in a manner in Which flowers are concerned; 
as, flnrally ornamented. 

Horamourt (flo-ra-mor'), m. [Fr.— L.yZos, 
floris, a flower, and amor, love.] A flower 
begetting love. Ash. 

Horan (llor'an), n. 1. Tin ore stamped very 
small.— 2. An exceedingly small-grained tin 
ore, scarcely percejitible in the stone, though 
perliaps very rich. 

Florascope (lloTa-skop), n. [E. Flora, and 
Gr. skopeo, to behold.] An optical instru- 
ment for inspecting flowers. 

Floret (flor), n. Floor; an area or ground- 
plot. —0» the flore, on the spot. Spenser. 
Floreal (tlo-rfi-al), n. [Fr., from L. flos, floris, 
a flower. ] In the French republican calendar, 
the eighth month of the year, dating from 
September 22. 1792. It commenced April 
20 and ended May 19. 

Horeated, Horiated (floTS-at-ed, floTi-at- 
ed), a. Decorated with floral ornament ; 
having florid ornaments ; as, the floreated 
capitals of early Gothic pillars; a floreated 
ei’oss. 

Flor ee, t n. The blue scum of dye-wood, used 
in painting. Chaucer. 

Floren, Floreln, n. [See Florin.] A spe- 
cies of gold coin. Chaucer. 

Florence (flo'rens), ?i, 1. A kind of cloth.— 

2. A kind of wine from Florence in Italy.— 

3. A gold coin of the reign of Edward III. 
of the value of 6s. sterling. — Florence flask, 
a globular bottle of thin transparent glass, 
with a long neck, in which Florence oil 
comes to England.— Ffomice oU, a .superior 
Mud of olive-oil prepared at Florence, and 
imported in Florence flasks. 

Florentine (flo'ren-tin), a. Of or pertaining 
to Florence.— Florentim work, a kind of 
mosaic work, consisting of precious stones 
and pieces of marble, so named because the 
.Florentines were distinguished for this kind 
of work. — Florentine f7-esco, a kind of paint- 
ing, first practised at Florence durin,g the 
flourishing period of Italian art, for decor- 
ating walls, — Florentine lake, a pigment, 
formerly used, prepared from cochineal. 
Florentine (flo'ren-tin), n. l. A native or 
inhabitant of Floi’ence.— 2. A kind of silk 
cloth,— 3. t A kind of pastry. ‘ Stealing cus- 
tards, tarts, andfloreniwies.’ Beau, tfc FI. 

when any kind of butcher meat, fowls, apples, &c., 
are baken in a dish, it is called a Jlarentine, and 
when in a raised crust, a pie. Receipts in Cookery. 

Horescence (flo-res'sens), m [From L. flo- 
7'escens, pp. of floresco, to begin to blossom, 
incept, from floreo, to blossom, from flos, 
floris, a flower.] In hot. a bursting into 
flower; the season 'When plants expand their 
flowers; inflorescence. 


Floret (flo'rel), II. [Fr. flemrette. It. fioretto, 
a little flower.] A single small flower in a 
compact inflor- 
escence, as in the 
so-called com- 
pound flower of 
the Composite, 
or in the spikelet 
of grasses. 

Floret (lior'et), n. 
[Fr. flem-et.] A 
fencing sw-ord; 
a foil. 

Ill such fencingf 
jest has proved earn- 
I-'iou-er of Common Arnica est, zmd jiorcts.h^vQ 
{Jr?nat n:o)ita7-(t ), — i, Ray oft turned to siv^ords. 
floret. 2 , Disc floret. ^r. H. More. 

Horetty (flor'et- 
ti), a. In her. same as Fleury. 

I Horiage (flo'ri-ftj), -n. [From L. flos, floris, 

\ a flower.] Bloom; blossom. 

Horiated, a. See Floebated. 

Floriean (flo'ri-kan), n. Sea Florikan. 
Floricojnous (flo-rik'o-mus), a. [L. flori.cn- 
msis—flos, floris, a flower, and eoma, hair.] 
Having the top or head adorned with 
flowers. 

Floricultural (flo-ri-kul'tiir-al), a. Belating 
to flori(3ulture. 

Horiculture (fio'ri-knl-tfir), n. [L. flos, 
floris, a flower, and cultura, cultivation.] 
The culture or cultivation of flowers or 
flowering plants, whether in open hods in 
gardens, in conserv.atories or greenhouses, 
or In rooms in dwelling-houses. 
Floriculturist (flo-ri-kul'tur-ist), m. One 
interested in the cultivation of flowers or 
flowering plants. 

Horid (llo'ricl), a. [L. floridiis, trom floreo, 
toflower, to bloom, from flos, floris, afl(.nver.] 

1. Covered or abounding with flowers; 
flowery. ‘ Your florid orchard blows. ’ Hope. 

2. Bright in colour; flushed with red; of a 
lively red colour; as, a florid couatenauce; 
a florid cheek.— 3, Embellished with floweis 
of rhetoric; enriched with lively figures; - 
splendid; brilliant; as, a flo7'id style; florid 
eloquence. 

The first letter which William unrolleil seonied to 
contain nn\y Jlarid compliments. Macaniay. 

—Florid style of Gothic architecture, that 
highly enriclied and decorated species of 
architecture which prevailed in the fifteenth 
and at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury: often called the Tudor Style, as, it 
prevailed chiefly during the Tudor era. 
Floridete (flo-rid'e-e), n. pl. A name given 
to the rose-spored algte, in consequence of 
many of them exhibiting the rosy tints of 
flowers. They are now more generally 
known as rhodosperms. ■ 

Hoi’idity{flo-rid'i-ti),n. Freshness or bright- 
ness of colour; floridness, . 

Horidly (flo'i’id-li), adv. In a showy impo.s- 
ing way. 

Floridness (flo'rid-nes), n. The quality or 
condition of being florid; brightness or fresh- 
ness of colour or complexion; embellish- 
ment; brilliant elegance, as of style; vigour; ■ 
spiiit. ‘The natoe and floridness of the 
plants.’ Evelyn. ‘The amenity and florid- 
7iess of the wm'in-spirited blood.’ F'cWi(t>n-. 
Floriferons (fld-riffer-us), a. [L. florifa'— 
flos, floris, a flower, and/ero, to hear.] Pro- 
ducing flowers. 

Florlfication (fl6'ri-fl-ka"shon), n. [L. flos, 
floris, a flower, and facio, to make.] 'The 
act, process, or time of flowering; expansion 
of flowers. 

Horiform (flo'ri-form), a. [L. flos, floris, a 
flower, and forma, shape.] In the form of 
a flower. 

Florikan, Floriken (flo'ri-kan, fl6'ri-ken),«. 
The native name of a fine species of bustard 
{Otis au’rita) much prized by Indian sports- 
men. Called also Floriean, Flo^ikm. 
Florilege (tlo'ri-lej),n, [L. flor^legus,fLov/er- 
cv^llmg—flos, floris, a flower, and lego, to 
cull.] 1. The culling of flowers.— 2. A trea- 
tise on flowers. 

Horin (flo'riu), n. [Fr., It. fiormo, a name 
first applied to a Florentine coin, because 
it was stamped with a lily, in It. flore, from 
L. flos, flo7'is, a flower,] A name given to 
different coins of gold or silver, of different 
values, and to moneys of account, in differ- 
ent countries. The English florin is 2s. or 
one-tenth of a pound sterling; the Austrian 
guMon oT florin of the present day about the 
same ; the gulden or florin of Holland, also 
about Is. Sd. sterling. 

Florlnean (flo-rin'e-an), n. One of a sect of 
Gnostics of the second century, so called 
from Florinus, a Homan priest, who ivas 
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excomffiunioated by Pope Eletitlierius in 

a flowL'i', iuiii piD'i'J- "-o jniifinct.] 1. no 
dudns? flowers --2. In hot a term applied to 
plants in whioh other ilonors are pioduttd 

piori:BO:adio"(fii>-ri-Pon'di-o), n. [Spanish 
naiii?.! A iflarit, tlio Pat.ura naimivma. mi 
infusion from whose seeds, prepared _hy the 
Peruvians, induces stupefaction, .and if used 
largely, furious delirium. This infusion is 
said to have been used hy the priests of the 
temple of the Sim in the ancient capital to 
produce ten tic ravings, which were accepted 
as inspired prophecies. n • t 

Florist (lloT'ist). n. [Fr, fleurute, a florist.] 

1 A cnltivator of flowers; one skilled in 
flowers; one who deals in flowers.— 2. One i 
wiin writes a flora or an account of plants. 
Floroon (flo'rfln). n. [I'r. jUuron. See 
li'iowER.] A border worked with flowers. 
Florulentt (tlor'u-leiit), a. [L. flariiUntus, \ 
torn Jlos, jloris, a flower.] Flowery; blos- 
soming. . „ , „ . 

Flory (fld'ri), a. [Fr. Iteier^, flowery.] Vain. 
[.Scotch.] . , - * 

Flory-hoat (rto'ri-hol). n. k local name for 
a boat employed in carrying passengers to 
and from steamers which cannot get along- 
side of a. ctuay at low water. 

Flosctaar (flos'kul-Sr). a. In hot applied 
to the flowers of Composit®, which consist 
of many florets. 

Flosculariaea (flos-l{u-lii'ri-e"al, n. pi. A 
■■ family of Rotifera furnished with a carapace 
. or sheath, with bundles of long cilia which 
mostly remain rigidly extended, vibratmg 
only occasionally. The eyes, in some of the 
genera, disappear on their reaching the 
adult state, but they may often be distinctly 
seen in the young or partly hatched ova. 
noscule (flos'kul), n. [L. jlosoiilus, dim. of 
/os, a flower.] In hot. a small flower in a 
compact inflorescence: the same as Flm-et 
Flosculons, Floseulose (ttos'kul-us, flos'- 
kul-6s), a. Same as Flosmktr. 

Flos-ferrl (fios-fer'ri), n. [L., flower of iron.] 
Acoralloidal carbonate of lime, often found 
in cavities of spathic iron ore. 

FlOSh (flosh), n. [Probably connected with 
(t. Jasse, a trough in which ore is washed.] 

. In metal, a hopper-shaped box In which ore 
is placed for the action of the st.amps. The 
side of the box has a shutter wliich is raised 
or lowered to allow the ore to escape when 
it lias acquired the desired flneuess. 
Flosh-silk (flosh'silk), ». Same as Floss- 
silk. [Rare,] 

The tmckle-bed of Valour and Freedom is not 
: wadded with Landar. 

Floss (flos), n. [Akin to G. fiuss, floss, a 
stream, jUessen, to flow.] A small stream of 
■ water. '[Local.] 

Floss (flos). n. [It. floscio, faint, flaccid, or 
Jlttsso (L. jhixus, flowing), fragile; in third 
meaning perhaps connected with G. jlies- 
sen, to flow.] 1. A downy or silky sub- 
stance in the husks of certain plants.— 

2. Untwisted filaments of the finest silk, 
used in embroidering on satin, &e.— 3. A 
fluid glass floating upon iron in a puddling- 
furnace, produced by the vitrification of 
oxides and earths. 

Flossiflcation (flosT-il-kiV'shon), n. •'lame 
»s Floiification. 

Floss-silk (flos'silk), n. The portion of 
ravelled sUk broken off in the filature of the. 
cocoons, and used foxi coarser fabrics; floss. 
Flossy (flos'i), ft. Belonging to, composed 
of, or resembling, floss. 
Flos8-yarn(flos'yam),M.. Yamfromfloss-silk. 

: F10ta(flo'ta). ?i, [Sp, See FMET.l A fleet; 
especially, the fleet of Spanish ships which 
formerly sailed every year from Cadfe to 
Vera Cruz in Mexico, to transport to Spain 
the productions of Span- 
ish America. 

Flotage (llbt'aj), n. [Fr. 
fiottage, a floating ; or 
from E. /oaf.] 1. The act 
of floating. — 2. That 
. which floats on the sea or 
: ; on; rivers, [Rare.] 

Flotaut, Floatant (flot'- 
ant), p. and a. In her. 

, floating either in the air, 

, as a bird or flag, or in the 
. water: as .ipplied to a bird, it is synonym' 
ous with Bisclosed (which see). 

Flotation, Floatation (flot-a'siion), n. 

1. The act or state of floating. 

We were held in suspense till 8 p.m., when the 
bearings of the icebergs being altered, and the extra 
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pressure easing off, the .ship became almost tipright, 
and began to settle down to the proper Ievdot.//e«i- 
" Capi. Alien l-ouns. 

2, The science of floating bodies.— JEums. or 
line of flotation, the plane or line in winch 
the horizontal surface of a fluid cuts a body 
floating in it.— Stable gUrtation, a term ap- 
plied to that position of a floating body in 
which it is not capable of being upset by 
tile e.xertion of a snuall force, but, wiien 
.slightly disturbed, invariably returns to its 
former position. When the metacentro is 
directly above the centre of gravity oi a 
iloatiug body, the flotation is stiible; when 
the metaeentre is below the centre of gravity, 
tiio flotation is unstable; and wiien the 
metaeentre and centre of gravity coincide, 
the flotation or equilibrium is indilfereut. 

Flote (Hot), v.t. To skim. Timer. [Local] 

Flotet (fldt). n. A float; a wave. 

They all h-ive met again, 

And arc upon the Mediterranean JlcU, 

Bound sadly home for Napte.s. .‘ina/i. 

Flotery.ta. Floating. Chaucer. 

Flotilla (flo-tflTa),n. [Sp. dim. of/o to (which 
see).] A little fleet; a fleet of simill vessels. 

Flotsam, Fiotsoa. (flot'sam, flOt'sou), n. 
[From float] Such a portion of the wreck 
of a ship and the cargo as continues floating 
on the surface of the water. (See .J hts A 5i. ) 
Flotsam belongs to the sovereign or the 
grantee of the sovereign, if no owner appears 
to claim within a year alter it is taken pos- 
session of by the parties otherwise entitled. 

Flotte.t fl.i. To flow; to float. Chaucer. 

Hottent (llot'en), pp. Skimmed. 

Flougli, n. . See Flew. 

Flounce (flouns), v.i. pret. tte pp. flounced; 
ppr. flouncing. [Akin ST. flunsu, to plunge 
aboiit ill water; O.D. pJojissen, to plunge; E. 
plunge.] To make violent or rapid move- 
ments with the limbs and body; to_ spring, 
turn, or twist with sudden effort or violence; 
to struggle; to flounder; to throw one’s self 
about with jerlvs, as if in displeasure or agi- 
tation. 

They and tumble in umvieicly joy. Thom.<:on. 
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Flounce (flouns), w. A sudden jerldng' mo- 
tion of the body. . ... 

Flounce (flouns), n. [Originally wTitton 
frounce, from Er. froncis, a plait, from 
froncer, franser, to plait, to wrinkle. See 
FiiOTJNOB.] A strip of do t!i .sewed horizon- 
tally round a frock or gown, with the lower 
border loose and spreading. 

Peeps into every chest .md box, 

Turns all her furbelnes and /louncis. Prior. 

Flounce (flouns), v. t To deck with a flounce 
or flounces ; as, to flounce a petticoat or 
frock. 

Flounder (floim'der), n. [G. jlunder, Sw. 
flimdra, Icel. flytlira, flounder.] I. A .small, 
flat, malacopteiygious fish of the family 
Pleuronectidai, and genus I’leuronectes or 
Platesaa, the common flounder lieing the 
Fleuroncetes or Platessa Jlesits. It is one 
of the most common of the flat-iishes, and 
is found in the sea and near the mouths 
of large rivers all round our coast ; liut 
abounds most where the bottom is soft, 
whether of clay, sand, or mud. Floujuler.s 
live and thrive whether in the sea, in 
bracldsh, or in fresh water ; indeed they 
have been successfully transferred to fresh- 
wciter ponds. They feed upon aquatic in- 
sects, worms, and small fishes; and some- 
times, though not usually, acquire the weight 
of 4 lbs. Tiie common floimder is an inhab- 
itant of the Northern, Baltic, and Mediter- 
ranean Seas. The Argus-flouiider is the P. 
argus, a native of the American seas.— 2. A 
tool whose edge is used to stretch leather 
for a boot front in a blocking-board. 
Flounder {floun'd6r)> '»a- [Regarded by 
Wedgwood as a nasalized form of D.jlod- 
deren, to flap like a loose garment, and hence, 
from similarity of sound, applied to the 
splashing motion of a body in water,] To 
make violent motions with the limbs and 
body when hampered in some manner; to 
struggle, as a horse in the mire; to roll or 
tumble about. 


They haveW<JK«<it’mi: on from blunder to blunder. 
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Floui’ (flour), n. [Fr. flour, from L. flos, 
jloris, a flower— contr. for flour do farine, 
the finest part of the meal. Comp, flowers 
of sulphur. See Flower, wliich is merely 
another fom of the same word. ] The finely 
ground meal of wheat or of any other grain; 
especially, the finer part of meal separated 
by bolting; hence, the fine and soft powder 
of any substance: as, /owr of emery. 


Flour (flour), v.t 1. To grind and bolt; to 
convert into flour; as, to flour wheat.— 2. To 
sprinkle with flour. . . . , „ 

Flour-box (lioiir'boks). n. A tin box for 
scattering flour; a dredging or dredge box. 
Flour-dredge, Flour-dredger (llour'drej, 
flour'dre]-6r), n. Same as Flaur-hox. , 
Flour-dresser (flour'dres-er), n. A cylinder 
for dressing flour, instead of passing it 
through boiting-cloths. 

Floure,t v.i. To flourish. Chaucer. 
Flourette,t n. A floweret or small flower. 

Flourish (fluhish), v.i [Fr. jlcurir, fleuris- 
sant, L. floi-eo, to flower, to bloom, from 
flos, flmis, a flower.] 1. To thrive; to grow 
luxuriantly ; to increase and enlarge, as a 
healthy growing plant ; as, the beech .and 
the maple flourish best in a deep, rich, and 
moist loam. 

By continual meditations in sacred_ writings a man 
as naturally improves and advances in holiness, .as a 
tree tlu'ives and flourishes in a kindly and well- 
watered soil. Pp. Hm'ne. 

2. To he prosperous; to increase in wetilth, 
comfort, happines.s, or honour; to have abun- 
dance of good things or qualities ; to pro- 
sper; to augment; to thrive. 

Bad men as frequently prosper and jUourish, .md 
that by the means of their wickedness. Nelson. 
But thou shait flourish in immortal youth 
U nhurt amid the war of elements. Addison. 

In Athens, or free Rome, where eloquence 
fi'/owrfrA’ii?, since mute. Milton. 

3. To use florid language; to make a display 
offlguresandlofty expressions; to be copious 
and flowery. 

They dilate and flotirish long on little incidents. 

iVatts. 

4. To make bold strokes in widting; to make 
large, irregular, and fanciful lines; to make 
ornamental strokes; as, to flour ish with the 
pen.— 5. To move or be mot'ed in fantastic 
irregular flgui'es; to play with fantastic and 
irregular motion. 

Impetuous spread 

The stream, and smoking, flourish'd o’er his head. 

Pofle. 

6. In music, (a) to play in a bold dashing 
style, introducing profusely ornamental but 
unmeaning notes; as, to jlmrish on an 
organ or violin. (&) To play a hold prelude 
or fanfare, as on the trumpet. 

VVhy do the emperor’s trumpets flourish thusS 
Shak. 

7. To boast; to vaunt; to brag. Pope, 
Flourish (fluTish), v. t. l. To cause to thrive; 

to develop; to expand. Bacon. — 2. To adorn 
with flowers or beautiful figures, either 
natural or artificial; to ornament with any- 
thing showy. 

The day book and inventory book shall hsflotir- 
ished. F7-ench Com. Code. 

3. To make into flourishes; to make embel- 
li.shments or ornamental work out of. 

All that I sliall say will be but like bottoms of 
thread close wound up, whicli, witli a good needle, 
perhaps may be flourished into large works. Bacon. 

4. To make hold or irregular movements 
with; to hold in the hand and swing about; 
to brandish; as, to flourish a sword.— To 
embellish with the flowers of diction; to 
adorn with rhetorical figures; to grace with 
ostentatious eloquence ; to set off with a 
parade of words.— 6. To varnish over; to 
gloss over; to give a fair appearance to. 

To bring you thus together, ’tis no sin 
Sith that the justice of your title to liim 
Doth flourish tlie deceit. Shah. 

Flpuxisli (fluTish), n. 1. A flourishing con- 
dition. 

Rome . . . was in that flourish that Saint Austin 
desired to see her in. Howell. 

2. Shotvy splendour; decoration; ornament; 
beauty. ‘The flourish of his sober youth.’ 
Ci'ashaiv.—B. Ostentatious embellishment; 
ambitious copiousness or amplification; pa- 
rade of words and figui-es; show; as, a. flour- 
ish of rhetoric; a fl.ourish oi wit. 

He lards witli flourishes his long harangue. 

Drydeti. 

4. A flgni'e formed by bold, irregular lines, 
or fanciful strokes of the pen or graver; as, 
the flourishes about a great letter. — 5. A 
brandishing; the waving of a weapon or 
something else held in the hand ; as, the 
flourish of a sword. : 

Tile next day Miss Ritter saw the deacon drive 
past with a waggon-load of children: he nodded liis 
head at lieras lie passed, and whipped up the old 
horse with n. flourish. Harper's Monthly Map. 

6. In music, the decorative notes which a 
singer or instrumental performer adds to a 
passage, with the double view of heightening 
the effect of the composition and of disxilay- 
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FLOWER-INWOVEN 


ing his own flexibility of voice or Anger.— 
Flour itih of trumpets, a trumpet-calf, fan- 
fare, or prelude for one or more instruments 
performed on the approach of any ijerson 
of distinction; hence, any ostentatious pre- 
liminary sayings or doings. 

Flourislied (flu'rislit), p. and a. In her. 
flowered or adorned with trefoils, flenr-de- 
lis, &c. Called also Flory, Florette, Flurt, &c. 
Flourisher (flu'rish-Sr), n. One who flour- 
ishes. 

Flourishingly (flu'rish-ing-li), adv. In a 
flourishing manner; with flourishes; osten- 
tatiously. 

Floux-mill (flour'mil), n. A mill for grind- 
ing and sifting flour. 

Flour-packer (flour'pak-er). n. A machine 
for packing bags or barrels with flour. 
Floury (flour'i), a. Consisting of or resem- 
bling flour; covered with Hour; as, your coat 
iB floury. 

Flout (flout), v.t [Akin Goth flmitan, to 
vaunt; A. Sixx.flitan, O.lf. and Bc.flyte,flite, 
to scold.] Xo mock or insult; to treat with 
contempt; to produce the feeling of disre- 
spect or degradation toward. 

He us downright. S/tai. 

The gay beams of lightsome d.ay 
Gild but to Jtotit the ruins gray. Str IV. Scott. 

Flout (flout), v.i. To practise mocking; to 
sneer; to behave with contempt: often with 
at. ‘Never jfout at me.’ Shale. ‘Meer 
and gibe, and laugh and flout." Swift. 
Flout (flout), n. A mock; an insult. 

'Wlierefore wail for one, 

Who put your beauty to this Jlotit and scorn? 

Tennyson, 

Flouter (flout'er), n. One who flouts and 
flings; a mocker. 

Floutingly (ilout'ing-li), adv. With flout- 
ing; insultingly. 

Flouting-stock (flout'ing-stok), n. An ob- 
ject of flouting or ridicule; a laughing-stock 
Shale. 

Flow (flo), v.i. [A. Sax. fl6wan, to flow. Cog. 
D. vloeijen, to flow; O.H.G. flaioan, to wash; 
Skr.pf?^toflow; toswim.] l.To move along 
an inclined plane or on descending ground 
by the operation of gravity, and with a con- 
tinual change of place among the particles 
or parts, as a fluid; as, rivers flo 2 v from 
spiduga and lakes; tears floiu from the eyes. 

2. To, melt; to become liquid. 

That the mountains might//<37i/ down at thy presence. 

Is. Ixiv. I. 

S. To proceed; to issue; as, evils flow from 
different sources; wealth floics from indus- 
try and economy.— 4. To aliound; to have 
or be in abundance; to be full; to be copious; 
to be crowded; as, flowing cups or goblets. 

In that day the mountains shall drop down new 
wine, and the hills shall flow with milk. Joel ill. i8. 

The dry streetsyforu'rf with men. Chapman. 

5. To glide along smoothly, without harsh- 
ness or asperity; as, a floioing period; floiu- 
ing numbers. —6. To he smooth or pleasant 
to the ear; to he easily or smoothly uttered 
by the tongue. 

Virgil is sweet and floicins in his liexameters. 

D3’ydc7i. 

7. To hang loose and waving; as, a flowing 
mantle; flowing locks. 

The imperial purple yforarw.g in his train. 

ji. Hamilton. 

8. To rise, as the tide: opposed to ebb; as, the 
tide floius tivice in twenty-four hours.— 9. To 
move in the arteries and veins of the body; 
to circulate, as blood. — 10. To discharge 
blood in excess from the uterus. 

Flow (flo), v.t. 1. To cover wth water; to 
overflow; to inundate ; as, the low grounds 
along the river are annually floioed . — 2. To 
cover with varnish. 

Flow (flo), n. 1. A stream of water or other 
fluid; a current; as, a flow of water; a flow 
of blood.— 2. The rise of the tide.— 3. Abun- 
dance; copiousness; as, a flow of spirits. — 

4. Any gentle procedure or movement, as of 
thought, Language, and the like, resembling 
in undisturbed and even movement the flow 
of a river, and denoting a copious supply; 
outpouring; stream. 

The feast of reason and the Jlow of soul. Pope. 

5. A watery moss; a flow-hog. [Scotch.] 
Flowage (flo'aj), n. Act of flowing; state of 

being flowed. 

Flow-bog, Flow-moss (flo'bog, flo'mos), n. 

A peat-bog the surface of which is liable to 
rise and fall with every increase or diminu- 
tion of water, from rains or springs. 

Flower (flou'er), n. [O.E. flour, floure, from 
O.Fr. flour, /lur, Slod. Fr. fletir, from L.flos, 
jfom.aflower. E.yZowr is reallythe same word 
though it ha, s taken a different siguifloation 


with a somewhat different form. The word 
is found in all the Romance languages, and 
has also passed into Icelandic, Swedish, and 
Danish. The W, fflur,hloom,flluratv,to blow, 
to bloom, are probably borrowed from the 
English.] 1. In bet. the organs of reproduction 
in a phenogamous plant. A complete flower 
consists of stamens and pistils together with 
two sets of leaves which surround and pro- 
tect them, the calyx and corolla. The stamens 
and pistils ai'e the essential organs of the 
flower. They occupy two circles or rows, the 
one within the other, the stamens being in 
the outer rowa The stamens consist of a stalk 
or filament supporting a roundish body, the 
anther, which is filled with a powdery sub- 
stance called iliQ pollen. The pistil consists 
of a closed cell or ovary at the base, con- 
taining ovules, and covered by a sf )/fe which 
terminates in the stigma. These organs are 
suiTounded by the corolla and caly.x, which 
together are called the floral envelope, or 
when they both display rich colouring the 
pierianth. The leaves of the corolla are called 
petals, and those of 
the calyx sepals. Some 
flowers want the floral 
envelope, and are called 
achlaniydeous ; others 
have the calyx but are 
without the corolla, 
and are called mono- 
chlamydeous. Flowers 
are generally bisexual, 
hut some plants have 
unisexual flowers; that 
is, the pistils are in one 
flower and tlie stamens in another. The 
figure shows the flower of Cbeiranthus Cheiri 
(wallflower): a, peduncle: 6, calyx; c, co- 
rolla ; d, stamens ; e, pistil. — Pedunculate 
flower, one supported on a flower -stalk 
or peduncle. See PEUliNCUliATE. — S'e.s.s’i'ic 
flower, one -without a peduncle. See Ses- 
sile. — Fertile or female flower, one hav- 
ing pistils. — Alafe or sterile flower, one 
having stamens only.— -Eermaphrodite or 
perfect flower, one having both stamens and 
pistils. See Inflorescekoe. — Artificial 
flowers, imitations of natural flowers, worn 
as ornaments in the liaii’, in bonnets, &c.— 
2. In popular language, the delicate and 
gaily-coloured leaves or petals on a plant ; 
a circle of leaves or leaflets of some other 
colour than green; a blossom.— 3. The early 
part of life or of manhood; the prime; 
youthful vigour; youth; as, the floiver of age 
or of life.— 4. The best or finest part of a 
thing; the most valu.able part; as. young, 
vigorous, and brave men are the flower of a 
nation. 

The choice and ftmuer of all things profitoble the 
Psalms do more briefly contain. Hooker. 
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5. A figure of speech; an ornament of style. 

6. The finest part of grain pulverized. In 
this sense it is now always written Flour 
(which see). — 7. pi. (a) In ekeni. fine particles 
of bodies, especially when raised by fire in 
suldimation, and adhering to the heads of 
vessels in the form of a powder or mealy 
substance; as, the /oieers of sulphur. (b)The 
menstrual discharge, (c) In printing, or- 
namental types for borders of pages, cards, 
and the like. 

Flower (flou'er), -r.f. [From the noun.] 1. 'To 
blossom; to bloom; to expand the petals, as 
a plant; to produce flowers.— 2. To lie in tlie 
prime and spring of life; to flourish; to he 
youthful, fresh, and vigorous; to come into 
the finest or fairest condition. ‘When 
flowered my youthful spring.’ Spenser . — 

3. To froth ; to ferment gently; to mantle, 
as new beer. 

The beer dW Jlower a little. Bacon, 

4. To come as cream from the smface. 


If you can acc^t of these few observations, which 
have Jlowered off, and are, as it were, tlie burnishing' 
of many studious and contemplative years, I here 
give you them to dispose of. Milton. 

Flower (flou'er), v.t. l. To embellish with 
figures of flowers; to adorn with imitated 
flowers.— 2. To cause to hloBsom. Quart Rev. 

Flowerage (flou'er-aj), w. State of flowers; 
flowers in general. 

Flower-hearing (flou'er-har-ing), ct. Pro- 
ducing flowers. 

Flower-hud (flou'er-bud),n. The hud which 
produces a flower. 

Flower-clock (flou'6r-klok), n. A contriv- 
ance for measuring time by means of flowers 
that open and shut at certain hours of the 
day. 

Flower -crowned (flou'fir-kround), a. 
Crowned with flowers. 


ch, cAaiu; Ch, Sc. locTi; g, go; j, job; n, Fr. ton; ng, sing; SH, fAen; tli, fftin; 


Flower-de-lis, Flower-de-luce (flou'er-de- 
le, flou'er-de-lus), n. iFr.fleur de lis, flower 
of the lily.] 1. In her. same as Fleur-de-lis. 
2. In bot. the iris, a genus of monocotyledon- 
ous plants, the type of the family Iridacea3. 
See IRIS. 

Flowered (flou'fird), p. and a. Embellished 
with figures of fiowers. 

Floweret (flou'fir-et), n. [Fr. fleurette, dim. 
otfleur, a flower.] A small flower; a floret 
Flower-fence (flou'er-fens), n. A name first 
given to the plant Poinciana fulcherrima, 
from its having been used in the West 
Indies in hedges, hut afterwards extended 
to all the species of the genus Poinciana. 
The name bastard flower-fence i,s given to 
the species of the genus Adenanthera. 
Flowerful (flon'6r-fid), a. Abounding with 
flowers. 

Flower-garden (flou'6r-gar-dn), n. A garden 
iti which flowers chiefly are cultivated. 
Flower-gentle (flou'er- j en-tl), n. A popular 
name for all the species of plants of the 
genu,s Amaranthns, but more particularly 
forxl. tricolcrr, a Chinese species found in 
our gardens, and remarkable for the vivid 
colours of its foliage. 

Flower-head (flou'er-hed), n. In bot. the 
capitulum, or that mode of inflore.scenco in 
which all the flowers are sessile upon a re- 
ceptacle, as in the daisy. See first cut under 
Disc, 3. (c). 

Floweriness (flou'6r-i-nes), w. l. The state 
of being flowery, or of abounding with 
flowers.— 2. Floridness of speech; abund- 
ance of figures. 

Flowering (flou'er-ing), p. and a. Hav'ing 
or producing flowers. — Flowering plants, 
(«) Phenog<amous plants, or plants which 
produce flowers, as opposed to cryptogamous 
or flowerless plants, (b) Plants cultivated 
for their flowers rather than for their fruit, 
as garden border- plants, as opposed to 
vegetables. 

Flowering -ash (flou'dr-ing-ash), n. The 
common name of Omus eiiropcea, nat. order 
OleacecB, a deciduous tree, a native of 
Southern Europe, common in our arhore- 
tums. It yields the saccharine suhstaJice . 
caDed manna. 

Flowering-fern (flou'er-ing-f6ni), n. The 
popular name of Osmunda regalis, nat. 
order Osmundacefc. It is the nol.ilest and 
most striking of our ferns, and gi’ows in , 
boggy places and wet margins of w'oods. 

It derives its name from the upper pinivcc 



Flowering-fern [psnmmia reg-alis). 


of the fronds being transformed into a hand- 
some panicle covered with sporangia. 

Flowering-rush (ttou'er-ing-rusli), n. The 
common name of Butomus umbellatus, nat. 
order Butomacese, a beautiful plant found 
in pools and wet ditches of England and 
Ireland, but rare in Scotland. It is con- 
sidered the handsomest herbaceous plant of 
tlie British flora. The leaves are 2 to 3 feet 
long, linear, triangular, their sharp edges 
sometimes cutting the mouths of cattle, 
whence their , generic name Butomus (ox- 
cutting). The scape or flowering stem is 
longer than the leaves, terniinating in a large 
umbel of rose-colomed floivers, readily dis- 
tinguished from those of all other British 
plants by having nine stamens, six in an 
outer, and three in an inner row. 

Flower -inwoven (flou'6r-m-w6v-n), a. 
Adorned with flowers; Interwoven with that 
which is adorned. ‘ Flower-inwoven tresses.’ 
Milton. 
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Flower-leaf it- ^ 

iluU LT; a pi-lal. ' ^ . 

Flowerleas {ilr,u'i'v-k>^), «• no 

llowpra; specifically, in M. applied to crypi- 
tnguniouaplants.nsopposed topkeMogamons 
or ' ilowmiMir nlantg. ^ r,j. j. 

Fio'wsrlessiiess (flou'ci’-les-iies), n. State 
nr (Uinlity of Iieiiig without flowers. 
Flowoi’-iiiafeor (ih lU'Or-iiiak-fir), n. A maker 
of artificial flowers. . 

Flower-iJiece (flou'Or-pOs), n. A painting 
or picture of flowers. _ 

Flower-pot ('flou'er-pot), n. A pot in winch 
lloweriiig-planta or shrubs are grown, gener- 
ally made of burned clay, unglazed, taper- 
ing a little towards the bottom, which is 
perforated with one or more holes. 
Flower-show (fiou'er-sho), n. An exhibition 
of flowers, generally competitive. 
Flower-Stalk (llou'er-stak), 71 . In dot. the 
peduncle of a plant, or the stem that sup- 
ports the flower or fructification. 
Flower-work Cflou'cr-werk), 71 . Imitation of 
flowers ; natural or artificial flowers arranged 
for ornament. 

Flowery (flou'6r-i), a. 1. Full of flowers; 
ahoiimling with blossoms; as, tijlouieri/ field, 
a. Adorned \vith artificial flowers, or the 
figures of blossoms.— 3. Eichly embellished 
witli figurative language; florid; as, ajioiudiy 
style. 

Flowery-kirtled (flou'6-ri-ker-tld), a. 
Adorned witli garlands of flowers. ‘Flowery- 
kirtled JHaiades.’ Milton. 

Flowing (flo'ing), p. and a. 1. Moving as a 
fluid; issuing; proceeding.— 2. Abounding; 
inundating; —8. Fluent; smooth, as style; 
smoothly undulating, as a line. —Flowing 
sheets (limit), the position of the sheets, or 
lower corners of the principal sails, w'hen j 
they are loosened to the wind, so as to 
receive it into their cavities, in a direction 
more nearly perpendicular tlian when they 
are close-hauled, although more obliquely 
than when the vessel is sailing before the 
wind. 

Flowingly (fl6'ing-li), adv. In a flowing 
manner; smoothly; with volubility; with 
abundance. 

Flowlngness (fld'ing-nes), 71 . Quality of 
being flowing or fluent; fluency; smooth- 
ness of diction; stream of diction. 

Flowk (rtouk), n. A local name of the 
flounder. See Fluke. 

Flow-moss (flo'mos). See Flow-bog. 

■ Flown (flou), pp. of verb to jly: often with 
, verb to ie as auxiliary, Gfone away; de- 
parted. ‘Was reason yffluju.' Prior. 

Flown (fldn), pp. of verb to flow. Filled 
: quite full; flushed. 

Whea nififht 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial with insolence and wine. Miliou. 

Some critics have supposed that floion in this 
passage is a corruption for Mown. Warton 
. reads swoln. 

Flowretry (flou'ret-ri), n. [From flowret, 
on type of mmlcetnj from musket.) Carved 
work representing flowens. 

Floxed-silkt (floxt'sillc), n. The same as 
Floss-silk. 

Floyt, f n. A flute. 

Fluate (flu'iit), 71. [From fluor (which see).] 
In ehem. a salt once supposed to be formed 
: by the combination of fluoric acid with a me- 
tallic o.xide, an earth, or alkali; as, fluate of 
alumina or soda. They areproperlyfiuorides. 
Flttcan, Flukan (flu'kan), > 1 . 1 . In mineral. 
an earth or clay of a slimy glutinous consis- 
tence, in colour for the most part blue or 
white, or a mixture of both,— 2. A provin- 
cial, especially Cornish, name for an inter- 
ruption or shifting of a lode of ore caused 
by a cross vein or fissure; a cross-course or 
transverse vein composed of clay. 
FlTictiferous (fluk-tif'er-us), a. [1. fluctus, 
a wave, and /ero, to produce.] Producing 
or tending to produce waves. PioMrit 
Fluctisonous (fl uk-ti'son-us), a. [L. fluctus, 
a wave, and sono, to sound.] Sounding as 
waves. Bailey. 

Huctuabllity (fluk'tii-a-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being lliictuable. [Kai‘e.] 
Fluctuable (fluk'tu-a-bl), a. Capable of 
fluctuating; liable to fluctuation. 

Fluctuant (fluk'tii-ant), a. [L. fluctua,7is, : 
fluotuuntis, ppT. oifluctuo. SeeFmCTtrABE.] 
Moving like a wave; wavering; unsteady. 
Fluctuate (fluk'tu-at), af. pret. & pp. yiwe- 
tuated; ppiv fluctuating. [L. fluctuo, flue- 
tuatimi, from fluctus, a wave, from fluo, to 
V flow.] 1. To move as a wave; to roll hither 
and thither; to wave; as, a. fluctuating field 
of air.— 2. To float backwai’dand forward, 


as on waves; to move now in one direction 
and now in another; to be wavering or un- 
steady; to be irresolute; to rise .and fall; to 
be in an unsettled state; as, public opinion 
often fluctuates; men often jluetnate be- 
tween different parties and opinions; the 
funds or the prices of stocks fluctuate with 
the events of the d<ay. 

The tempter, . . , as to passion mov’d 
Fluctuates disturbed. Milton. 

They {maidens) to and fro 
Fluctuated^ as dowers in storm. Tennyson. 

Syn. To wave, oscillate, undulate, waver, 
vacillate, hesitate, scruple. 

Fluctuate (fluk'fcu-afc), ut To put into a 
state of fluctuating or wave-like motion. 

A breeze began to tremble o’er 

The large leaves of tlie sycamore 

.■Vnd jluctuate all the still perfume. Tennyson. 

Fluctuating (fluk'tu-at-ing), yj. and a. Wav- 
ering; rolling as a wave; moving in this and 
that direction; rising .and falling; unsteady; 
changeable; as, we have little confidence in 
fluctuating opinions. 

Fluctuation (fluk-tu-a'shon), 71. [L. fluctu- 
atio, from fluctuo. See FLUCTUATE.] 1. A 
motion like that of waves; a moving in this 
and that direction; as, the fluctuations of 
the sea.— 2. A rising and tailing suddenly; 
a wavering ; unsteadiness ; as, the fluctua- 
tions of prices or of the funds; fluctuations 
of opinion. —3. In med. the perceptible 
motion communicated to pus or other fluids 
by pressure or percussion. 

Flue (flu). 11 . [Comp. O.Fr. flue, a flowing, 
from L. fluo, to flow. Skeat takes it from 

0. Fr. fleute, a flute, the beak of a retort.] 

1. A passage for smoke in a chimney, lead- 
ing from the fireplace to the top of the 
chimney, or into another pass.age. — 2. A 
pipe or tube for conveying heat to water in 
certain kinds of ste.am-boilers. — 3. A pas- 
sage in a wall for the purpose of conducting 
heat from one part of a building to another. 

Fine (flu), v.i. To expand or splay, as the 
jambs of a window. 

Flue (flu), n. [Probably connected with 
fluff, G. flau, soft.] Soft down or fur; very 
fine hair; flew. 

Flue (flu),n. A money of account of Morocco 
of the value of ^th part of a penny sterling. 
Flue-boiler (flu'boil-^r), n. A steam-boiler 
with fines running through the part tliat 
contains the water. 

Fluellen, Fluellin (flu-elTen, flu-eTlin), n. 
[Comp. 1). fltmeel, velvet, fluveelhloem, am- 
aranth.] The popular name of two British 
plants, the one Linaria spnwia, or male 
fluellen, and the other Feromca Chamcedrys, 
or female fluellin. Both plants have soft 
velvety leaves. 

Fluellite (flu'el-llt), n. [E. fluor, and Gr. 
litJws, a stone.] A compound of fluoric acid 
and alumina which occurs at Stenna-gwyn 
in Cornwall in octahedral crystals. It is a 
fluoride of aluminium. 

Fluencet (flu'ens), n. Fluency. Milton. 
Fluency (flu'en-si), w. [L. fluentia, a flowing, 
fluency, from fluensflfluentis, ppr, of fluo, to 
flow.] The quality of being fluent; smooth- 
ness; readiness of utterance; volubility; .afflu- 
ence; abundance. 

Fluent (flu'ent), a. [L. fluens, flue7itis. See 
FLUENor.] 1. Flowing or capable of flow- 
ing; liquid; gliding; passmg; current. ‘Mo- 
tion being afluent thing.’ Bay.— 2. Keady 
in the use of words; voluble; copious; having 
words at command and uttering them with 
facility and smoothness; as, a fluent speaker. 

3. 'Voluble; smooth; as, fluent speech. 

Mr. Swinburne’s words are in themselves more 
horrible than Shelley's ; but the e.vpression of the 
passage is tcoFiient for strong feeling. Quart. Rev. 

Fluent (flu'ent), n. l.f A stream; a current 
of water. Philips.— %. In math, the variable 
or flowing quantity in fluxions which is con- 
tinually increasing or decreasing, whether it 
be line, surface, solid, &c.; an integral. 
Fluently (flu'ent-li), adv. In a fluent man- 
ner; with ready flow; volubly; without hesi- 
tation or obstruction; as, to speak fluently. 
Fluentness (flu'ent-nes), n. State of being 
fluent; fluency. [Eare.] 

Flue-plate (flu'plat), w. 'hi stedm-'boilers, a 
plate in which the ends of flues or tubes are 
set. Called also Tuhe-plate and Tube-sheet. 
Flue-surface (flu'ser-fas), a The portion 
of the surface of a steam-boiler heated by 
flues, as distinguished from that part which 
is heated directly by the furnace. 

Fluey (flu'i), a,. Resembling or containing 
flue or loose fur or soft down; downy; fluffy. 
Fluff (fluf ), n, [Onomatopoetic.] A puff. 
[Scotch.] —Fltiff in the pan, exijlosinn of 
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priming in the look-pan of a gun, while the 
gun itself does not go off; fig. any ineffectual, 
short, spasmodic effort which dies in the 
attempt; a flash in the pan. [Scotch.] 
Fluff (fluf), 71. Light down or n.ap such as 
rises from beds, cotton, &c., when agitated; 
flue. See Flew, Flub. 

Fluff-gib (fluf jib), n. A squib. [Scotch.] 
Fluffy (flufi), a. Composed of, containing, 
or resembling fluff or loose flocculent mat- 
ter, as nap or down; giving off loose float- 
ing pfirticles when agitated; fluey. ‘The 
carpets were yhi/i/.’ Thaelm-ay. 

It was the solid compressed weight of gold com- 
pared with the Jiaffp bulk of feathers. 

Cornhill Mag. 

Flugelman. See Fugleman. 

Flugkt (fludht), v.i. To flutter; to flaunt. 
[Scotch.] 

Fluid (flu'id), a. [L. fluidus, from fluo, to 
flow.] Consisting of particles which move 
and change their relative position without 
separation on the slightest pressure; capable 
of flowing; liquid or gaseous; as, water and 
air are fluid substances . — Fluid lens, a len.s 
made by confining a liquid between two 
curved pieces of glass. 

Fluid (flu'id), 71. A body whose particles 
on the slightest pressure move a,ncl change 
their relative position without separation; 
a body which yields to the slightest pres- 
sure; a liquid or gas: opposed to a solid; as, 
air, water, blood, chyle, are fluids. Fluids 
are divided into liquids, such as water and 
bodies in the form of water; and gaseous 
bodies, or aeriform fluids. Liquids have been 
also termed 7ion-elasUe fluids, for although 
they are not altogether void of elasticity, 
they possess it only in a small degree. Air 
and aeriform bodies have been called elastic 
fluids on account of their great elasticity. 
—Fluid of Cotunnius, a thin gelatinous 
fluid found in the bony cavity of the laby- 
rmth of the ear, so called from the anatomist 
who first distinctly described it.— Fhiideom- 
fpass, a compass, the card of which revolves 
in a bowl of alcohol on which it floats'. 
Fluidity (flu-id'i-ti), n. The quality of being 
fluid, or capable of flowing; that quality of 
a body which renders it impressible to the 
slightest force, and by which the particles 
easily move or change their relative position 
without a separation of the mass; a liquid, 
aeriform, or gaseous state: opposed to solid- 
ity. 

Fluidize (flu'id-iz), v.t. To convert into a 
fluid. 

Fluidness (flu'id-ues), n. The state of heiiig 
fluid; fluidity (which see). 

Flukan. See Fluoan. 

Fluke (fluk), n. [A non-nasalized form cor- 
responding to G. flunk, a wing, the fluke of 
an anchor; comp, also Bw.flik, Ban. flig, a 
flap or lappet; Dan. anker-flig, anchor-fluke.] 
1. The part of an anchor which fastens in 
the ground. See Anchor.— 2, In mining, 
an Instrument used in cleaning a hole pre- 
vious to its being charged with powder for 
blasting. — 3. One of the two triangular divi- 
sions constituting the tail of a whale : so 
named from their resemblance to the fluke 
of an anchor.— 4. In billiards, an accidental 
successful stroke; the adv.antage gained 
when, playing for one thing, one gets an- 
other; hence, any unexpected or accidental 
advantage. 

We seem to have discovered, as it were by a JluA-e, 
a mo.st excellent rule for all future cabinet an-aiige- 
ments. Times neu-spaper. 

Fluke, Flowk (flbk), ?i. lA.&ax.fl6c,flooc, 
a flat-fish.] A flounder. [Scotch and Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Fluke, Fluke-worm (fluk, fluk'werm), n. 
Distoma, hepaticum, a species of eutozoa 
which infests the ducts of the liver of va- 
rious animals, especially those of the sheep. 
See DiSTOMA. 

Fluky (fluk'i), a. Formed like or having a 
fluke. 

Flume (flum), m [A. Sax. flum, a stream, 
from L. from fluo, to flow; orlt may 

he from A. Sax. flowan, to flow, and con- : 
jiected witliR-j^cMinia, to flow.] Lit. a flow- 
ing; the passage or channel for the water 
that drives a mill-wheel; an artificial chan- 
nel for gold-washing. 

Flume-bridge, Flume- stop (flum'brij, 
flum'stop), 11 . Same as Fire-bridge. , 
Flumlnous (flu'min-us), a. Pertaining to 
rivers; abounding in rivers. Goodrich, 
Flummery (flum 'me- ri), 11 . [W. llyiimj 

(from llymyr, harsh, raw, crude, from llym, 
sharp, severe), a kind of food made of oat- 
meal steeped in water until it has turned 
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sour.]: 1. A sort of jelly inade of flour or 
meal; pfip. 

Milk naAjiummery are very lit for children. Locke. 

2. Anything insipid or not to the purpose; 
mere flattery; empty compliment; nonsense. 
Flummox, Flumm'ux (llum'moks, llum'- 
niuks), v.t. [Used in various English dia- 
lotits.] To perplex; to embarrass; to hinder; 
to bewilder; to defeat. [Slang.] 

Flung (flung), pret. & pp. of jihvj. 

Flunk (flungk), v.i. [Pi’obably a fom of 
funk. Comp. Sc. flunk, a lazy lounging 
person, to funk, to squat down.] To fail, 
as in a lesson ; to retire through fear ; to 
back out. [United , States.] 

Why, little one, you must be cracked, if you flunk 
out before we begin. y. t. !teal. 

Flunk (tlnngk), n. A failure or backing 
out. [United States.] 

Flunkey, Flunky (flung'ki), n. [L.G. fiun- 
Jeern, to flaunt ; D. flonke-ren, flinlceren, to 
glitter; comp. A. Sax. wlmnc, proud.] 1. A 
male servant in livery.— 2. A term of con- 
tempt for one who is mean and base-spirited; 
a cringing flatterer and servile imitator of 
the aristocracy; a male toady; a snob. 

I don't frequent operas ant! parties in London like 
you youagjiunktes of the aristocracy. Thackercty. 

8. In the United States, a term among 
stockbrokers for a person who, nnac- 
quainted with the manner in which stocks 
are bought and sold, and deceived by ap- : 
pearances, makes bad investments or loses 
; his money. 

Flunkeydom, Flunkydom (flung-k'i-dum), i 
n. 1. Flunkeys collectively.— 2. The grade 
or condition of flunkeys. 

?lunkeyi.sm, Flunkylsm (flung'ki-izm), n. 
The character or quality of a flunkey; ser- 
vility; toadyism. 

FluoLorate (llu-o-hor'at), n. A compound 
of fiuobnric acid with a base. 

Fluoboiic ( flu - o - bbr ' ik), a. Derived from, 
or consisting of fluorin and boron.—Fhw- 
horio acid (HBO3.3HF), an oily liquid, like 
oil of vitriol, which fumes in the air, boils at 
a temperature of 100’ 0., and distils with- 
out alteration. As a gas it is colourless, 
has a penetrating pxingent odour, and ex- 
tinguishes flame on the instant. It forms 
salts with alkalies, which are termed fluo- 
horates. It has a singulaidy great affinity 
for water. It may he obtained in a gaseous 
form by heating to redness boracio acid and 
powdei'ed fluor-spar. 

Fluophospliate (flu-o-fos'fat), n. A com- 
pound formed by the union of fluoric and 
phosphoric acids with a liase. 

Fluor (llu'or), n. [L., a flowing, from fluo, 
to flow.] l.f A fluid state.— 2.t Menstrual 
flux. — 3. In mineral, fluor-spar. — Fhwr 
albus (lit. white discharge), in med. wliites 
or leucorrhcea: a disease of women. 
Fluorated (flu'or-at-ed), a. In cham. com- 
bined with hydrofluoric acid. See Hydeo- 
3?LUOEIC. 

Fluorescence (flu-or-es'sens), n. A name 
given to the phenomena presented by the 
invisible chemical rays of the blue end of 
the solar spectrum when they become lumin- 
ous by being sent through uranium glass, 
or solutions of quinine, horse-chestnut bark, 
or Datura Stramoniwn. In this way green 
crystals, as of fluor-spar, may give oiit blue 
rays, due not to the colour of the surface 
of the body, but to its power of modifying 
the rays incident on it. 

Fluorescent (flu-or-es'sent), a. Possessing 
the quality of fluorescence; pertaining to 
, fluorescence. 

Fluorhydric (flu-or-M'drik), a. Same as 
Hiidroihiorio (which see). 

Fluoric (flu-or'ik), a. Pertaining to fluor; 
obtained from fluor. 

Fluoride (fiu'or-id), n. In clmn. a compound 
obtained by heating hydrofluoric acid with 
certain metals, by the action of that acid 
on metallic oxides or carbonates, by heating 
electro-negative metals, as antimony, with 
fluoride of lead or fluoride of mercury, and 
in other ways. 

Fluorin, Fluorine (flu'or-in), n. At. wt. 19; 
sym. F. An element existing in fluor-spar, 
of which in a free state we know but little, 
as Its isolation is a matter of great difficulty. 
Combined with calcium it forms fluoride of 
ealclum; with hydrogen it forms hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

Fluoroid (flfi'or-oid), n. [Fluor, and Gr. 
ewfos, appearance.] In crystal, a crystal 
contained under twenty-four triangles; so 
called because a frequent form in fluor-spar. 
Fluorotype , (flu'or-6-tip), n. In photoy. a 
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i jjroeess in which the .salts of fluoric acid 
; ai-f emx)loyed for tire purpose of iiroducing 
picture.^ by the agency of light. 

Fluorous (flu'or-us), a. Obtained from or 
containing fluor. 

Fluor-spar (flu'or-spilr),7i. (CaF.) A common 
mineral foimd in great beauty in Dorbyslure ; 
hence it is kno>vn in this country under tlie 
narae of Derbyshire Spar. Itgenernlly occurs 
massive, but crystallizes in simple forms of 
the monometric system— viz. the cube, octa- 
hedron, dodecahedron, &c., and in combina- 
tions of the cube and octahedron. Pnre 
fluor-spar contains 4S;7 per cent, fluorine, 
SI’S calciuia. It is of frequent occurrence, 
especially in connection w'ith metalliferous 
beds, as of silver, tin, lead, and cobalt ores, 
but is found in distinct veins in the neigh- 
boiu'hood of Freiberg and in the Harz. ’ It 
is sometimes colourless and transparent, 
but more frequently it e.xliibits tints of 
yellow, green, blue, and red. From the 
general prevalence of a blue tint in tire 
Derbyshire specimens it is there known as 
Blucfohn. It is often beautifully banded, 
especially when in nodules, which are much 
prized for the manufacture of vases, and 
occasionally used for beads, brooch-stones, 
and other ornamental purposes. The term 
fluor is derived from the fusibility of this 
siiltstance, on which account it is sometimes 
used as a flux to in-omote the fusion of 
certain refractory minerals. It is inamifac- 
tured at Matlock and Derby into a great 
variety of articles, chiefly ornamental, and 
was hekl in high esteem by the ancients for 
tlia same purpose, being the material of the 
original myrrliine vessels. Its specific gra- 
vity is S’ld, but it is of very inferior hard- 
ness, being seratchable by quartz. 
Fluosilicate (flu-o-sil'i-kat), n. [Fluor and 
sileie or silica.} In diem, a compound of 
fluosilicic acid with .some base. 

FlUOSiliciO (flu'o-sil-is"ik), a. Composed of 
or derived from silicon and fluorine.— JiVno- 
silieie acid, an acid composed of silicon and 
fluorine. It is a gas, and may be obtained 
by applying a gentle heat to a mixture 
of one part of powdered fluor-spar, one of 
silica, and two of sulphuric acid, in a retort. 
It is colourless, pungent, fumes when it 
escapes into a humid air, and is rapidly 
absorbed by water. 

Fluo-tantalic (flu'o-tan-tal"ik), 71. An acid 
obtained by treating tantalum ’with fluoric 
acid. 

Fluo-titanic (flu'o-ti-tan"ib), a. In diem. 
obtained from tantalum and fluorine. 
Flur-LirdCfl^r'IjCrd), n. A decoy-bird. Gold- 
smith. 

Flurried (flu'rid), p. and a. Tut in agita- 
tion; agitated; discomposed; excited; as, a 
Jhirried maimer. 

fturiy (flu'ri),7i.. [Of doubtful origin and con- 
nections, probably onomatopoetie. Comp. 
hurry, Mvrry-slcurry.} 1. A sudden blast or 
gust, or a light temporary breeze; as, a 
flurry of wind.— 2. A sudden shower of short 
duration. 

And, like a flurry of snow on the whistling wind of 
December, 

Svvife and sudden and keen came a flight of feathery 
arrows. JLon^eiiow. 

3. Agitation; commotion; bustle; hurry. 
Flurry (flu'ri), v.t. To put in agitation; to 
excite or alarm. 

Flurry (fluriri), a. In her. the same as 
Fleury. 

Flurt (fldrt), n. A flirt, Quarles, 

Flusk (flush), v.i. [Comp. D. fluysen; Prov. 
Dan. fluse, to flow with violence ; O.H.Gr. 
fluizan, to flow. The word blush may have 
had some influence on the word.] 1. To flow 
and spread suddenly; to rusli; as, blood 
flushes into the face.— 2. To come in haste; 
to start ; to fly out suddenly, as a bird dis- 
turbed. ‘Flushing from one spray unto 
another,’ Sir T. Browne.— Z. To become 
suffused; to become suddenly red; to glow. 

Tlien flushedhac cheek with rosy light. Tennyson. 

4 To be gay, splendid, or beautiful. 

At once, arrayed 

In all the colours of Hieflushing' year, 

The garden glows. Thomson. 

Flusk (flush), V.t. 1 . To cause to blush; to 
redden suddenly; to cause the blood to rush 
suddenly into the face; to colotu'. 

NoryfiwA with shame the passing viqpn’s cheek. Gay. 
H ow faintlyyftArAsi?, how phantom fair. 

Was Monte Rosa, itanging there. Tennyson. 

2. To elate;, to elevate ; to excite the spirits 
of; to animate with joy, ‘The Whigs . . . 
flushed with victory and prosperity.’ Mac- 
aulay.— Z. To wash out or cleanse by drench- 
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iug witli cotiioun nupiiIiM of wafer: as, to 
i JIuhIi. a sew’er, a lane, Ac.— 4. In sportiny, to 
cause to start up or fly olf; to spring; as, to 
flush a woodcock.— To yto/t vp, in hrielday- 
iny, to fill up tiie vertical joints of brick 
i with mortar. See FL1 j.9H, a. 4. 

Htisli (flush), a. [’The origin of tins word 
or its connection with the verb is not very 
: clear.] 1. Fresh; full of vigour; glowing; 

I bright. 'Flush as May.' Shak. — 2. liicli 
: inidossom; exubei'ant. ‘Onthisybos/iiwune- 
I gr.anate bough.' ~3. Well-isupplied 

with money; havin,g full pockets; as, to be 
quite flush. [Slang.] 

Lord Strut was not \'Qxyj2ush in ready. Aybicthnot. 

4. Having the surface even or level witip 
the adjacent surface: in tliis sense niuoli 
us(k 1 by lniildcr.s, carpenters, Ac., and ap- 
plied to surfaces winch are so placed; for 
example, tlie panel of a door is .said to be 
flimh, wiien fixed level w'itii the margin, and 
not sunk below it.— 5. In the game of ci’il)- 
liage, consisting of cards of the same suit; 
as, a flush iumd. — Bead and flush work, and 
head, flush, and square work. .See under-: 
Bead. —A flush deck (naut.) is a deck ■with- 
out a half-deck or iorecastle. 

Flush (fliiali), n. 1. A sudden flow of blood 
to the face ; or more generally, the redness, 
of face w'hich proceeds from such an afflux 
of Idood; as, her face was suffused with a 
crimson flush.— '2. Hence, any warm colour- 
ing or glow, as the reddening of the sky 
before daybreak. 

See how calm he look.^ and stately, 

Like a warrior on his .shield, 

till the//?^i’A of morning 
Breaks along the battle-field. Aytoun. 

3. .Sudden impulse or excitement ; sudden 
thrill or shock, as of feeling ; as, a flush of' 
joy.— 4. ,Bloora; growth; abundance. 

But all the blooming fliah o[ life is Red. Gotdsmifh. 

5. A rush or flow, as of a jet or stream of 
water, ‘ In manner of a wave or yfus/i.’ 

0. In the game of cribbage, a run of cards of 
the same suit.— 7. A flock of birds suddenly 
started or fliushed. 

Flush (flush), adv. In a manner so as to be 
even or level with. 

Flusher (f!i.ish'i5r), n. [From the reddish- 
ln•o■^vn ooiour of tlie head and upper parts, 
of the bodj'.] The red-backed siirike or 
lesser biiteher-bird (Lanius collurio)-, dim 
called Flasher. 

Flushing (flush'ing), n. 1. A glow of red, as in 
the face; as, tlie disease is characterized by 
frequent flushinys oi the face.— 2. In mcu!'- 
iny, a thread which, in the process of twill- 
ing, spans several threads of the warp 'with- 
out intersection; a floating. 

Flushiugly (fliish'ing'-li), adv. In a flushing 
manner. 

Flushness (flush'nes), n. State of toeing 
flush; freshness; abundance. 

Whose interest it is, like lieriishaws, to hide the 
meag-erness of their bodies by tiieflu.thness of their 
feathers. Sp. Gaudeit, 

Fluster (flus'ter),®,*. [Icel. ^ansfr, fluster, 
Jiaustra, to he flustered; akin to bluster,} 
"To make hot and rosy, as witli di’iiikiiig ; 
to heat; to hurry; to agitate; to confu.se. 
‘But once in life was flustered with new 
wine.' Tennyson. 

Fluster (flns'ter), v.i. To be in a heat or- 
bustle; to lie agitated. 

Fluster (flns'ter), n. Heat; glow; agitation; 
confusion; disorder. 

Flusteratiou (flus-ter-a'shon), n. The act 
of flustering or the state of being flustered; 
heat; hurry; confusion. [Vulgar.] 

Flustra (flus'tra), n. [A. Sax. flustrian, to- 
weave.] The sea-mat, a genus of Bryozoa, 

It is common on almost every coast, and is 
found thrown up among sea-weeds. It is. 
flat and variously divided, of a pale brown 
ooiour, and, when examined, the surface is, , 
found to be covered with a Mnd.of net-work 
of quadrangular cells, having minute teeth 
at the angles. When living these cells are 
fitted with polypi, each having a numth 
fringed with tentacles. 

Flustradffi (flus'tra-de), 71 . pi. A family of- 
Bryozoa, having the polyzoary flat, fle.xible, 
leafy, erect, and covered with many minute 
cells. Popularly they are known as sea- 
mats. On account- of their peculiar scent, 
they are sometimes called lemon- weeds. 
Flute (fliit), 71. [Fr. flfite, O.Fr. flaiite, a ver-. 
hal substantive from an ancient \evlt flaiiter, 
from a L. L. verb flatuare (giving jlautare by 
metathesis), from L. flatus, a blowing, from 
L. flo, flatum, to blow.] 1. A portable muisi- 
cal ’wind-insti’ument consisting of a taper- 
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ing tube with six holes for the lingers, aurl 
from one to fourteen keys u'hich open other 
holes. The sound, which is soft aiitl clear 
in quality, is produced by blowing with the 
mouth into an oval aperture at the side of 
the thick end of the instrument. Its useful 
compass is about two and a half octaves, in- 
cluding the chromatic tones. It is usually 
made in four pieces, and of bo.x or ebony, 
sometimes, however, of ivory, silver, or even 
of glass.— 2. A channel in a column or pillar; 
: a perpendicular farrow or cavity cut along 
the shaft of a column or pilaster: so called 
from its resemblance to a flute. When the 
flutes are partially filled up by a smaller 
round moulding they are said to be cabled. 
Itis used ill the Ionic, Composite, Corinthian, 
and Doric order, s; but never in the Tuscan. 

3. Any similar groove or channel in any mate- 
rial, as the channel in the muslin of a lady’s 
mantle.— A long, thin French roll eaten at 
breakfast. — Armed in fiiite, having the guns 
of the lower tier and'part of those of the 
upper tier removed, as when used as a tran- 
sport ; said of a war-vessel. 

Flute (flat), v.i. pret. & pp, fluted; ppr. flut- 
ing. To play on a flute; to ivhistle with a 
soft, clear note like that of a flute. 

The mellow ill the elm. Tennyson. 

Flute (tlut), V. t 1. To play or sing softly and 
clearly, in notes resembling those of a flute. 

Knaves are men 

That lute an(I,/7*«/e fantastic tenderness. Tennyson, 

2. To form flutes or channels in, as in a 
column or rnflle. 

Flute (fliit), 11 . [A different orthography of 
float'] A long vessel or boat, with flat ribs 
or floor timbers, round behind, and swelled 
in the, middle. 

Flute-bit (flut'bit), n. A bit used for pierc- 
ing holes in hard woods, sueh as those of 
which flutes are made. See Bit, 7. 

Fluted (flut'ed), p. and a. l. Channelled; 
funuwed; as, a fluted column,— 2. In musio, 
fine; clear and mellow; flute-like; as, fluted 
notes. 

Flute-lilce (llutTik), a. Resembling the 
notes of a flute; clear and mellow; as, her 
jlute-Wce voice. 

Flutenist (flflthi-ist), ?i, A flute-player; a 
flutist. [Ram] 

Flute-player (flut'pia-fir), n. A flutist. 
Fluter (flut'fsr), n. l. A flutist— 2. One who 
makes grooves or flutes. 

Flute-stop (fliit'stop), n. In organs, a range 
of wooden and metal pipes tuned in unison 
w'ith the diapason, designed to Imitate the 
flute. 

Flute-vrork (flut'wf'rk), n. The name given 
to a particular class of stops in organ-build- 
ing, in contradistinction to reed-work. 
Flfitber (fiu'SHfir), n. [A form of flutter.] 
1. Hurry; bustle.— 2. Confusing abundance. 
rScotch.] 

Fluting (fluting), n. l. The act of forming 
a groove, cliamiel, or furrow.— 2. A groove, 
channel, or furrow; fluted work; a flute; as, 
the jlutings of a colimin ; the jiutings of a 
lady’s ruffle. 

Fluting-plane (flul'ing-plan), n. In aarp. 
a plane used in grooving flutes. 

Flutist (flut'ist),n. A performer on the flute. 
Flutter (fint/ter), «. i. [A form of flitter, from 
flit; allied to float. Cog. I.G. fluttern, G. 
Jlattem, to flutter; D. jladderen, to hover.) 

1. To move or flap the wings rapidly, with- 
out flying, or with short flights; to hover. 

As an eagle stirretli up her VL&x./luUereth over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings. Dent, xxxii. n. 

2. To move about briskly, irregularly, or 
with great bustle and show. 

No rag, no scrap of all the beau or wit, 

That once %e>Jl%iUtrei, and that once so writ. 

Pope, 

S. To move with quick vibrations or undu- 
lations; as, a fluttering tan; a fluttering 
sail. 

PlagSiJluteer out upon turrets and towers. 

Tennyson. 

4. To be m agitation ; to move irregularly; 
to fluctuate; to be in uncertainty ; to hang 
on the balance. 

How long vie Jlntiereil an the wings of doubtful 
success. ffawell 

Flutter (flut'tSr),^. t 1. To agitate; to vibrate; 
as, the bird flutters his pennons or pinions. 
2. To disorder; to throw into confusion; to 
agitate. 

Like an ea^la in a dove cote, I 
Plutiei'-'d your Volscians in Corioli. Shak. 

Flutter (flut'tfir), n. 1. Quick and in-egular 
motion ; vibration ; undulation; as, the 
flutter at a fan.— 2. Hurry ; tumult; agita- 
tion of the mind; confusion; disorder. 


Flutterer (flut't4r-6r), n. One who flutters. 
Flutteringly (flut'ter-ing-li), adv. In a 
fluttering manner. 

Flutter-wheel (flut'tdr-whellj n. A water- 
I wheel of jnoderate size placed at the bottom 
of a chute: so called from its rapid motion. 
[United States.] 

Fluty (fltit'i), a. Soft and clear in tone, like 
a flute. 

Fluvial (flu'vi-al), a. [Fr., from L. fluvialis, 
from Jlimius, a river, from fluo, to flow.] 
Relating to rivers; fluviatic; fluviatile. 
Fluviales (flu-vi-fd'ez), n. pi. An order of 
' aquatic monocotyledonous plants, otherwise 
called Naiadaeece. The most useful plant of 
this order is the Zostera marina or grass- 
wrack, which forms an excellent packing 
for brittle ware; it is also platted into 
coverings for bottles and oil-flasks, and 
sometimes used for filling mattresses and 
the like. 

Fluvlalist (flu'vi-al-ist), n. One who ex- 
plains geological phenomena by the action 
of existing streams. 

Fluviatic, Fluviatile (flfl-vi-at'ik, fluM-a- 
til), a. [L. fluviatious, fluviatUis, from 
fluvius, a river, iromfluo, to flow.] Belonging 
to rivers; produced by river action ; grow- 
ing or living in fresh- water rivers ; fluvial ; 
as, fluviatile deposit; fluvintile plants. 
FluvicoliUJS (llu'vl-ko-li"ne), n. pi. [L., lit. 
river-frequenters— jfMDius, a river, and colo, 
to inhabit.] The water-caps, a sub-family 
of birds of the family TyrannidKi; a synonym 
of Alectrurinm. 

Fluviouiariae (flu'vi-o-ma-ren"), a. [L. 
fluvius, a river, and marinus, marine, from 
marc, the sea.] In geol. a term applied to 
such deposits as have been formed in estu- 
aries or on the bottom of the sea at a greater 
or less distance from the embouchure by 
rivers bearing with them the detritus of the 
land. 

Flux (fluks), n. [Fr., from L. Jhmis, from 
fluo, to flow.] 1. The act of flowing; the 
motion or passing of a fluid. —2. The moving 
or passing of anything in continued succes- 
sion; as, things, in this life, are in a continual 
flum.—S. Any flow or issue of matter; as, 
in med. (a) an extraordinary issue or eva- 
cuation from the bowels or other part ; as, 
the bloody flux or dysentery; hepatic flux, 
&o. (6) That which flows or is cTischai’ged. 
4. In hydrography, the flow of the tide, in 
opposition to the ebb, which is called reflux. 
6. In metal, any substance or mixture used 
to promote the fusion of metals or minerals, 
as alkalies, borax, tartar, and other saline 
matter; or ill large operations, limestone or 
fluor-spar. Alkaline fluxes are either the 
crude, t\ie white, or the hladk flux. When 
tartar is deflagrated with half its weight of 
nitre, a mixture of charcoal and carbonate 
of potash remains, which is often called 
Uaale flux; when an equal weight of nitre is 
used, the whole of the charcoal is burned 
off, and carbonate of potassaremains, which, 
when thus procured, is called white flux. — 
6. Fusion; a liquid state from the operation 
of heat.— 7. Concourse; confluence. ‘The 
flux of company.’ Shale. [Rare.] 

Flux t (fluks), a. Flowing; moving; main- 
tained by a constant succession of parts; in- 
constant; variable. ‘The flux nature of all 
things here.’ JBairow. 

Flux (fluks), v.t. 1, To melt; to fuse; to make 
fluid. 

One part of mineral alkali willyfrirtwo of siliceous 
earth with effervescence. Kinuan. 

2. In med. to cause a flux or evacuation I 
from; to salivate; to purge. 

He might so fashionably and genteelly have been 
duelled at fluxed into another world. South. 

3. To clear or clean out. 

‘T^vas he that gave our nation purges, 

Andyf^^iM? the house of many a burgess. 

__ Hndibras. 

Fluxation (fluks-a’shon), n. A flowing or 
passing away, and giving place to others, 
Fluxibility (fluks-i-bil'i-ti), n. The quality 
of being fluxible or admitting fusion. 
Fluxible (fluks'i-bl), a. [L.L. fluxibilis, from 
h. fluo, fluxuni, to flow.] Capable of being 
melted or fused, as a mineral. 

Fluxibleness (fluks'i-bl-nes), n. Fluxibility. 
[Rare.] 

Fluxllet (fluksTl), a. Fluxible. 

Fluxility (fluks-il'i-ti), n. [I. L. fluxilis, from 
L. fluo; fluxum, to flow.] The quality of ad- 
mitting fusion; possibility of being fused or 
liquefled. 

Fluxion, (fluk'shon), n. [L. fluxio, from fluo, 
to flow.] 1. The act of flowing,— 2. The 
matter that flows.— 8. In med. a flow or de- 


termination of blood, or other humour, 
towards any organ with greater force tliMi 
natural; a catarrh. —4. The running i.f 
metals into a fluid state; fusion. Craig.-— 

5. An indication constantly varying. 

Lass to be counted than the fluxions.ot sun-dials. 

De Quincey. 

6. In math. («) the infinitely small Increase 
of a variable or flowing quantity in a certain 
infinitely small and constant period of time; 
a differential, (b) pi. The analysis of infin- 
itely small variable quantities, or a method 
of finding an infinitely small quantity, wliicli 
being taken an infinite number of tiroes 
becomes equal to a quantity given. In 
fluxions, magnitudes are supposed to be 
generated by motion ; a line by the motion 
of a point, a surface by the motion of a line, 
and a solid by the motion of a surface. The 
method of fluxions, first invented by New- 
ton, does not essentially differ from that 
employed in the differential calculus in- 
vented by Leibnitz, except in the notation. 
N ewton’s notation was adhered to by English 
writers up to the early part of the present 
century, but the differential calculus isnow 
universally employed. See Diffeeential. 

I Fluxional, Fluxionary (fluk’shon-al, fluk'- 
shon-a-ri), a. Pertaining to or solved by 
fluxions; variable; inconstant. 

The merely human, the temporary nn&fluxional. 

Coleridge. 

— Fluxionary calculus, the method of 
fluxions. — Fluxional or fluxionaiy analy- 
sis, the analysis of fluxions and flowing quan- 
tities, distinguishable from the differential 
calculus by its notation, though in all other 
respects the two methods are identical. 
Fluxionist (fluk'shon-ist), n. One skilled 
in fluxions, 

Fluxivet (fluks'iv), a. Flowing; wanting 
solidity. 

Their arguments are csfluxive as llquor^ilt upon, 
a table. B. yonion. 

Fluxuret (fluksTir), n. l. Quality of being 
fluid. Fielding.— A flowing or fluid 
matter. 

Fly (Hi), v.u pvatflew; pp. flown; ppv. fly- 
ing. [A. Stax., fledgan, C.fliegen, lacl.fljuga, 
to fly. See Flee.] l. To move through 
air by the aid of wings, as birds.— 2, To 
pass or move in air by the force of wind or 
other impulse; as, clouds and vapours fly 
before the wind; a ballyites from a cannon, 
an arrow from a bow.— 3. To rise in air, as 
light substances^ by means of a current of 
air, or by, having less specific gravity than 
air, as smoke. 

Man Is bora to trouble, as the sparksy^y upward. 

Job V. 7. 

4. To move or pass with velocity or celeiity, 
either on land or water; as, he fleiv to the 
relief of his distressed friend; the ship flies. 
upon the main.— 5. To pass away; to de- 
part: with the idea of haste, stviftness, or 
escape; to run away: to flee; to escape; as, 
the bird has flown; swift fly the fleeting 
hours. 

from shepherds, flocks, and flowery plains. 

Pope. 

6. To become diffused or spread rapidly; to 
pass quickly from mouth to mouth. 

When did not rumours p?y? Tennyson. 

7. To part suddenly or with violence ; to 
burst in pieces, as a bottle.— 8. To flutter; 
to vibrate or play, as a flag in the wind. 

"White sailsy?y»j^ on the yellow sea. Tennyson. 

—To fly about (naut), to change frequently 
during a short space of time: said of tJie 
vfind.— To fly at, to spring toward; to rush 
on; to fall on suddenly; as, a hen flies at a 
dog or cat; a dog yifes at a man.— To fly at 
the brook, to hawk at water-fowl. 

"BqWqvq loxdiS^ for Jlyui^ at the broo^t 

I saw not better sport these seven years* day. Shak, 
r-To fly in the face of, (a) to insult, (b) To 
assail ; to resist; to set at defiance ; to op- 
pose with violence; to act in direct opposi- 
tion to. 

Fly tn lintm&'sfhce. 

But how if natureyfy 2 « myynfd first! 

Then nature’s the aggressor. Dry den. 

—To fly off, (a) to separate; to depart sud- .. 
denly; to disappear. (6) To revolt.— To fly 
open, to open suddenly or with violence; as, 
the doors /e«i open.— To fly out, (a) to rush 
or dart out. (6) To bui'st into a passion.' ; 
(e) To break out into license. (d) To,stai’t , 
or issue with violence from any direction.— ; 
To fly round ov around, to be active, t<t : 
show activity. [United States.]— To let fly, 
(a) to discharge ; to throw or drive ■\vitli 
violence; as, to let fly a shower of darts. . 
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(o) Xuut. to lot go sudileiily; ns, let jhi the 
sheets. 

Fly (Hi), t'.f. 1. To flee from; to slum; to 

avoid; to ilecline; as, to Jly the sight of <jne 
we hate. 

Sleep Jh'es the wretch. Dryden. 

2. To attack by a bird of prey, a.s by falcon 
or hawk. 

If a man can tame this monster, and with heryfr 
otlter ravening fowl, and kill tltem, it is .somewhat 
■worth. Bacon. 

3. To cause to fly or float in the aHr.—To Jly 
fka kite., to obtain money on accommodation 
bills; in allusion to tossing paper about as 
childi’en do a kite. [Commercial slang.] 

Fly (ill), n. [A. B&yi. fledge, from Jledgcm, to fly; 
like Ci. .(liege, from jliegen.'i 1. In suol. a 
winged insect of various species, whose dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are that the 
wings iire transparent and have no cases or 
covers. By these marks flies are distin- 
guished from beetles, butterflies, grass- 
hoppers, &e. The true flies or Diptera have 
only two wings, viz. the anterior pair. In 
common language, fly is the house-fly, of 
the genus Musca. 

Being a ‘ popular name ’ the people have a right to 
mean what they choose by it, and they avail them- 
selves of the right. Thus the fly of tlie farmer is 
ii.sually the little hopping turnip-beetle; theyfy of the 
hop-grower is an aphis; the fly of the herdsman a 
gad; while to the citizen aiinost anything to be seen 
with wings is ay?v. There are .some, again, to whom 
flies are/ffev, one fly the fly, the common well-knov/n 
little Wack house-liy. Here at least is sometlfmg 
definite. No, not even now; for these will, at least, 
claim their young house-fly, and their full-grown 
house-fly, and expect you to believe that late m tlie 
year their house-fly takes to biting you, little dream- 
ing that the little yfy, and the bigy'd', and the fly 
which bites you, not only are different species but 
even belong to different geneva ; that the little fly 
never grows big, that tlie hlgfly never was little, and 
tliat their han&efly could not bite you if he would. 

£, F. Stawly. 

2. lu macA. an arrangement of vanes upon 
a revolving axis to regulate the motion 
of clock-work by the impact of the vanes 
against the air; a fanner: now chiefly used 
in musical boxes and the stiildng parts of 
clock machinery. The same name is also 
applied to other contrivances for regulating 
the motion of machinery, as to cross-arms, 
loaded at the ends with heavy weights, and 
placed at right angles to the axis of a wind- 
lass, jack, or the like; and to a fly-wheel. 
See Fly-whebb. — 3. In printing, same as 
Flier, G. — 4. In weaving, a shuttle with 
wheels driven through the shed by a blow 
or jerk.— 5. In knitting machines, a piece for 
holding the needle in position while passing 
through a new loop: also called a Latch. — 
G. In spinning, one of the amis that revolve 
round the bobbin in a spinning-frame, and 
twist the yarn as it is wound on the bobbin. 
See Flier, 3.— 7. That part of a vane which 
points and shows which way the wind blows. 
8. The extent of an ensign, flag, or pendant 
from the staff to the end that flutters loose 
in the wind.— 9. A light carriage formed for 
rapid motion; a hackney coach; a cab. — 

10. A hook dressed so as to resemble a fly 
or other insect used by anglers to catch fish. 

11. In a theatre, a gallery running along 
the side of the stage at a high level, where 
the ropes for drawing up parts of the scenes, 
&c., are worked.— 12. t A famUiar spirit; a 
parasite. ‘ A trifling fl,y, none of your great 
familiars.’ B. Jonsmi. 

Courtiers have^z*5X 

That buzz all news into them. Massinger. 

—Fly of the mariner's compass, the com- 
pass-card. 

Fly (fli), a. Knowing; wide-awake; fully 
conscious of another’s intentions or mean- 
ing; as, Tm fiy. [Slang.] 

Fly-agaric (fli'a-ga-rik), n. A species of 
muslu'oom (Ayarious mnscarius), found in 
woods of fir and beech, the juice of which 
is a strong narcotic, and, if taken to excess, 
poisonous. It is employed in some coun- 
tries, mixed with the juice of craiiherries, 
to produce intoxication, aud an infusion of 
the plant is largely employed as a poison 
for flies: hence the name. 

Flybane (fli'ban), n. The common name of 
fly-a,garic. 

Flybitten (fli'bit-n), a. Marked by the bite 
of flies. 

Fly-blocll (fliblok), n. Xaut. a block that 
shifts its position when the tackle with 
which it is connected is worked. 

Flyblow (fli'blo), n. The egg of a fly. 

Flyblow (fli'blo), uf. 1. To deposit an egg 
in,, as a fly; to taint with the eggs which 
produce maggots.— 2. Fig. to render dis- 
tasteful; to taint. 


I am unwiUin}|; to believe that he tifisign.s to ploy 
tricks, :incl to flyhlotomy words, to make (Jtlier:; dis- 
taste them. BtWmyleet. 

Flyblow (fli'blo), ti.i. To deposit eggs on 
meat, as a fly. 

.‘jo morning insects, that in muck liegun. 

Shine, buz, amlflyhiem in the settini; sun. Pope, 

Flyblown (fliflflon), pp. or a. 'Tainted with 
I maagots; hence, spoiled; imjmre. 

‘ Fly-board (fli'bOrd), n. In printing, the 
! board on which the printed sheets iire laid 
by the flier. 

I Fly-boat (fll'bot), n. l. A largo flat-hot- 
tomed Dutch vessel with a high stem; sueli 
i boats are chiefly employed in tiie coasting 
I trade, and have a liurden of from 400 to GUO 
tons. 

I Captain George Weyinoiitli made .a voy.age of dis- 
i covefy to tlie nortU-wc.st with tvioflie-huatx, set fortli 
I by tile Muscovie company. Pttrekas, Pilgyinta.s;e, 

j 2. A long narrow passage -boat, formerly 
I much used on canals, but now almost en- 
I tirely superseded by railways and light 
I steamers. Called also a Swiff, -boat 
I Fly-book (fli'buk), n. A case in the form of 
a’book for keeping fishing flies in. 

Fly-boy (fli'boi), n. The boy in a printing- 
olHce who lifts the printed sheets off the 
press; so named because he catches the 
sheets as they fly from the tympau. 

Fly- cat) (tli'kap), n. A cap or head-dress 
formerly worn by elderly ladies, formed 
like two crescents conjoined, and, by means 
of wire, made to stand fpiite out from the 
cushion on which the hair was dressed. Its 
name seems to have been formed from the 
resemblance of its sides to wings. 

Fly-case (fli'kas), n. A case or covering of 
an Insect; specifleally, the anterior wings of 
beetles, so hardened as to cover the whole 
upper part of the body concealing the second 
pair of wings; elytra. 

Flycatcher (fUTcach-er), n, l. One that 
hunte flies.— 2. In zool. the English name of 
the birds of the genus Muscieapa, of the 



White-collared Flycatcher {Mtiscicapa alhicollis). 

order of Insessores, tribe Dentirostres, and 
family Muscicapidse, with a bill flattened at 
the base, almost triimgular, notched at the 
upper mandible, and beset with bristles. 
The birds wMch constitute this genus are 
exceedingly numerous, and widely distri- 
buted over the globe. They are in many 
places of great use in destroying noxious 
insects. In habits they are solitary and 
untamable. Tliey perch on the highest 
branches of trees, where they remain im- 
movable watching for insects, only leaving 
to make a sudden dart at a passing fly, 
which they seize with a snap of the bill, 
and then retium. Only trvo species are 
British— the spotted flycatcher {M. giisola) 
and the pied flycatcher (Jf. atricapilla), 
both about the size of a sparrow. M. alhi- 
collis is a native of the south of Europe, 
though sometimes seen as far north as Hol- 
land. 

Fly-drill (fli'dril), n. A drill to which a 
steady momentum is imparted by means of 
a fly-wheel with a reciprocating motion like 
that of the balance-wheel of a watch. 

Flyer, n. See Flibe. 

Flyfish (fli'flsh), v.i. To angle, using natural 
or more commonly artificial flies for bait. 

Flsififshlng (fli'flsh-ing), n. Angling; the art 
or practice of anglmg for fish with flies, 
natural or artificial, as bait. 

Fly-flat) (fli'flap), n, Something to drive 
away flies. 

Fly-flapper (fli'flap-Sr), n. l. One who 
drives away flies by a fly-flap.— 2. A fly-flap. 

Fly-governor (fli'guv-6r-ner), n. Same as 
Fly, 2. 

Fly-honeysnckle (fli'hun-ni-snk-l), n. In 
hot (a) a plant, Lmicera Xylosteum. (b) A 
name given to the species of the Cape Hal- 

Flying-army, Flsiing-camp (fli'ing-ar-mi. 
fli'ing-kamp), n. Milit. a camp or strong 


I body of men, consisting of infantry and 
I oivalry, constantly in motion, with theo.i- 
I ject of covering their own garrisons, or of 
I keeping the enemy in constant aliirm of a 
I surprise; a flying-camp, 
i Flying-artillery (fli'ing-iir-til-lO-ri), n. Ar- 
tillery trained to very rapid evolutions, the 
men l)eing either all mounted or accus- 
tomed to spring 
0 !) the ammn- 
nition chests 
when the pieces 
are to be drag- 
ged from one 
part of the Held 
to another. 
Flying - bridge 
( fli'ing-brij ), n. 
See BRIDGE. 
Flying -but- 
tress (fli'ing- 
but-tres), n. In 
Gothic arch, a 
buttress in the 
form of an arch 
springing from 
a solid mass of 
masonry, as the 
top of a side- 
aisle buttress, 
and abutting 
against and. 
serving to sup- 
port another 
part of the 
structure, as the 
wall of a clere- 
story, in which 
case it acts as , 
a counterpoise 
against the vaulting of the central pile : so 
na:ned from its passing through the air. 
Flj^ng-camp, n. See Flying-army. 
Fljring-dragon (fil'ing-dra-gon), n. l. See 
Bbagon.— 2. [Scotch.] A paper kite. 

Filling Dutchman (fli'ing duch'man), n. 

1. A legendary Dutch captain who for some 
heinous offence was condemned to sail the 
sea, heating against head winds, till the da.v 
of judgment. One form of tlie legend has 
it that a horrible murder had been com- 
mitted on board his ship; another, that he 
swore a profane oatli that he would weather 
the Cape of Good Hope, though he should 
beat tliere till the last day. He sometimes 
hails vessels through his trumpet and re- 
quests tliem to take letters home from him. 
The legend is supposed to have originated 
in the sight of some ship reflected from the 
clouds.— 2. The vessel commanded by tliis 
captain. 

Flying-fish. (fli'ing-fish),n. A name common 
to all those fishes of the families Seomher- 
esooida) and Sclerogeuida), which have the 
power of sustaining themselves for a time 
in the air by means of their large pectoral 
fins. Generally, however, the name is llmite<l 



Flying-buttress, Beverley 
Minster. 



Common Flying-fish {E.xocehts volitans), 

to the species of the genus Exocetus. See 
Exocetus. 

Flying-fox (fli'ing-foks), n. Pteropus nibri- 
collis, a hat found in the Islands of the East- 
ern Archipelago, so named from a fancied 
resemblance of its head to that of a fox.. 
It is the largest of the hat tribe, and, living 
on vegetables, commits great ravages in 
gardens and plantations. 

Flylng-gumard (fli'ing-g6r-nard), n. A 
genus of fishes (Dactylopterus), of the family 
Sclerogenldse or Cataplrracta, or mailed- 
cheeks, closely allied to the gurnards; hut 
distinguished by large pectoral fins, which 
support them for a time out of the water. 

Flying-jib (fii'ing-jib), n. Xaxit. a sail ex- 
tended outside of the standing-jih, upon a 
boom called the flying jib-boom. See J IB. 

Flying-lemur (fli'ing-16-m6r), n. The name 
given to those insectivorous mammals be- 
longing to the genus Galeopithecus. They 
possess a flying membrane, which extends 
as a broad expansion from the nape of the 
lieclc to the tail. By means of tills mem- 


ch, chain; eh, Sc. locA; g, go; j, job; fi, Fr. ton; , ng, si«^;' an, then; th, thin; w, idg; wh, icAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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bniiie thevcfin take extendeilleapsfi'om tree ; 
to tree. : See Galeohthecus. 

Flying-level (lli'ing-lu-vel), n. In engin.si 
trial level over the traek of a projected 
road, railway, or canal, to ascertain the fit- 
ness of the ground. 

FlvmK-t>artV (ili'ing-pilr-ti), n. Milit. a de- 
tachment of men employed to hover about 
an enemy. 

Flying-plialanger (fli'ing-fa-lan-jfer), n. A 
popular name of the members of a genus 
of nocturnal marsupials (Petaurus), family 
Phalangistkte, nearly allied to the true 
phalangers. A fold of the skin extends along 
the flaiiks, and this acting as a parachute 
enables the animal to leap great distances, 
its heavy tail serving as a rudder to guide 
its course in the air. These animals inhabit 
New Guinea and Australia, where they are 
known as ‘ flying squirrels,’ The species 
vary in size from that of the flying-lemur to 
that of the mouse. They feed on fruit, 
leaves, in.sect3, Ac. 

Flying-pinion (fii'ing-pin-yon), n. The fly 
of a clock. See Fly, 2. 

Flying-sap (fli'ing-sai)), n. Milit the rapid 
: excavation of the trenches of an attack, 
when each man advances under cover of 
twogaMons. 

Flying-shot (lli'ing-shot), n. A shot fired 
vat something in motion, as a bird on the 
wing; one who fires such a shot. 
Flylng"Sq.nid (fli'iug-skwid), n. The popular 
nsune of a genus of cephalopodous molluscs 
(Ommastrephes), allied to the calamaries or 
squids, having two large lateral fins, which 
V enable them to leap so high out of the water 
v that they sometimes fall on ships’ decks. 
nying-SOLUirrel (fli'ing-skwi-rel), n. 1. See 
Pa’EROJiTs.— 2. The name given in Australia 
to the flying-phalanger (which see). 
Flying-stationer (tli"iug-sta'shon-6r), «. A 
hawker of ballads, pamphlets, tracts, &c. 
[Slang or colloq.] 

ny-leaf (lli'Ief), n. A blank leaf at the be- 
ginning or end of a book; the blank leaf of 
a circular, programme, or the like. 
Fly-maggot (fli'ma-got), n. A maggot bred 
from the eggs of a fly, Ray. 

Fly-man (flfman), n. One who drives a fly. 
Fly-net (flfnet), n. A net to protect against 
lhe.s, as a net in an open window to pre- 
vyent their entrance; in the nianeye, a net 
: or a fringe of leather straps to protect a 
horse from flies. 

Fly ^ orchis (fii'or-Ms), n. The common 
name oi Ophrysmusai/era, fromtheresem- 
V Hanoe of the flowers to flies, 
ny-penning (firpen-ing), n. A mode of 
manuring land by folding cattle or sheep in 
rotation over different parts of it. 
Fly-powder (firpou-der), n. An imperfect 
oxitta of arsenic formed by the exposure of 
native arsenic to the air; used when mixed 
with sugar and water to kill flies. 

Fly-press (lli'pres), n. A press for emboss- 
ing, die-stamping, punching, and the like, 
furnished with a fly. See FnY, 3. 

Fly-rail (fli'r.y), ?i. That part of a table 
which turns out to support the leaf. 

Fiyseh (flish), n. In f/eol. a Swiss prorfneial 
name for a part of the great nummulitic 
fomation of the Alps, consisting of marls 
and fucoidal sandstones. The flyach occu- 
pies a middle place in the eocene or older 
tertiaries. 

Fly-shuttle (fli'shut-tl), n. A shuttle with 
Avheels propelled by a cord and driver. 
Fly-slow (fli'slo), a. Moving slowly.; [This 
- reading occurs only in one of the folio 
editions and some modern ones; the others 
have sly sloio.] 

The/ljy.slori/ liows shall not deteruiinate 

The dateless limit of thy dear exile. 

Fly-spech (fli'spek), n. The excrementitious 
stain of an insect, chiefly of the common fly. 
Flyte, y.i. and n. Sec Flttb. 

Flytrap (llf'fcrap), n. 1. A trap to catch or 
kill flies. —2. A sensitive plant (Pioneea 
mmaipula), also called Ventis’s Flytrap. 
.See Dion A 3A. 

Fly-water (ili'wa-tdr), n. A solution of 
arsenic, decoction of quassia-hark, or the 
: like, for Idlling flies. 

Fly-wheel (ili'whSl), n. In much, a wheel 
with a heavy rim placed on the I'evolving 
. shaft of any: machinery put in motion by 
an irregular or intennitting force, for the 
purpose of rendering the motion equable 
r and regular by means of its momentum. 
This effect results from a law of nature that 
ah: bodies have a tendency to continue in 
their state either of motion or of rest until 
acted upon by some extraneous force. Thus 


the rim of a fly-wheel, after a few revolu- 
tions, acquires a momentum sutticient to 
cause it to revolve with a velocity depend- 
ing upon the resistance of the machinery 
and the angmentatioas and diminutions 
of the Impelling power succeeding each 
other rapidly, while neither cause acts suf- 
ficiently long to either augment or diminish 
the velocity acQumed in any considerable 
degree; and hence it remains equable, or 
nearly so. A fly-wheel is often used as an 
accumulator of force; thus, when a small 
steam-engine sets in motion a very large 
fly-wheel, the wheel acts as a reservoir of 
all the stnall pressures which have been 
communicated to it, and having thus con- 
centrated them can apply them all together 
and at once when some great effect is to he 
produced. 

Fly wort (lll'wert), n. In hot the name given 
to the species of a genus of orchids, Cata- 
setum, from them supposed resemblance to 
flies. 

Fo (fo), n. The name under which Buddha 
is worshipped in China. This name (written 
also Foe and Fohi) seems to he the nearest 
approach that the Chinese, owing to the 
meagreness of, their articulations, can make 
to the real Sound, Buddha. 

Foal(f61)in. [A.Sax./ote,/ofo, afoal, colt;D, 
vetilm; Gr, foMen, ftQle'n. Cog. Gr. pSlos, a 
foal; h. pulhis, a young animal; comp, also 
Skr. putra, a, son: the root meaning may pro- 
bably be seen in Skr. push, to nourish. 'The 
Fr, poule, poulain, It. polio, are from the 
Latin. Filly is a, dim. irotn foal] The young 
of tlie equine genus of quadrupeds, and of 
either sex; a colt; a filly. 

Foal (fol), %i. To bring forth, as a colt or 
filly: said of a mare or a she-ass. 

Foal (fdl), v.i. To bring forth young, as an 
animal of the home kind. 

Foalfoot (f61'fnt),?i. The colt’s-foot, a plant 
of the genus Tussilago (T. Farfara). See 
COM’S-FOOT. 

Foal-teetli (fol'teth), n. pi. The first teeth 
of horses, which they shed at a certain age. 

Foam (fom), n. [A Sax. fcem,fam. Gog. G. 
feim, and dial, fawn, foam; L. spuma, foam, 
from spuo, to spit; Skr, phena, froth. ] Froth ; 
spirme; the aggregation of bubbles which is 
formed on the surface of liquors by fermen- 
tation or violent agitation. 

Foam (fom), v.i, l. To froth ; to gather 
foam; as, the billows foam.— 2. To be in a 
rage; to be violently agitated. 

HeyiiowrA and gnashetli with Ills teeth. 

Mark ix. i8. 

3. To become filled with foam, as a steam- 
boiler when the water is unduly agitated or 
frothy. ; 

Foam (fom), v.t 1. To throw out with rage 
or violence: with otti. 

aut their own shame. Jude 13. 

2 . Tq: make frothy; to cause to foam; to fill 
with something tliat foams. ‘ To /cam the 
goblet.’ Fope. 

Foam-eoclE (fom'kok), n. In steam-hoilers, 
a cock at the level of the water, by which 
impurities are drawn off. 

Foam-crested (fom'krest-ed), a. Crested 
with foam; as, the foam-crested billows. 

Foamingly (f6m'ing-li), adv. Frothily. 

Foamless (fomTes), a. Having no foam. 

Foamy (fom'i), a. Covered with foam; 
frothy. 

Behold how high the/baptp hillows ride. Dr-ydm. 

Fob (fob), n. [Allied to Prov. G. fuppe, a 
pocket.] : A little pocket made in men’s 
breeches, as a receptacle for avvatoh. 

Fob (fob), «.<. pret. & pp. fohhed; ppi’. /o&- 
hiny. [Comp. G, foppen, to mock, to banter; 
and fop; some connect it with fib, an un- 
truth; if regarded as onomatopoetic it may 
be compared with 60&, pop.] LfTo beat; to 
maltreat. Beau. <5s FI.— 2. To cheat; to 
trick; to impose on.— To fob off, to shift off 
by an artifice; to put aside; to delude with 
a trick. Shetk 

A conspiracy of bishops could prostrate and jhd 
off the right Of the people. Milton, 

Fob (fob), m. A tap on the shoulder, as from 
a bailiff. : 

The man, sir, that wheii gentlemen are tired, gives 
them a ybS, and 'rests them, Skak. 

Fobffob), Ai. [Onomatopoetic.] To breathe 
hard; to gasp from violent running; to have 
the sides heaving. [Scotch.] 

Focage t (foTsaj), «, [L. fomis, a fire or fire- 
hearth,] Housebote or flrehote. 

Focal (fo'kal),: a. [From L. focus.] Of or 
pertaining to a focus; as, a focal point.— 
Focal distance, (a) in conic sections, the dis- 


Fiite, fiir, fat, me,:met, hfir; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, hpll; 


tance of the focus from some fixed point, viz. 
from the vertox of the parabola, and from 
the centre in the ellipse and hyperbola. 
(b) In optics, the distance between the centre 
of a lens or mirror and the point into which 
the rays are collected. See Focus. 
Focalize (fo'kal-iz), v.t To bring to a focus; 
to focus. .De Quincey. 

Focile (fo'sil), n. [Fr.] In anat a bone of 
the fore-arm and the leg, the greater focile 
being the ulna or tibia; tlie lesser, the radius 
or fibula. 

Foeillatet (fo'sil-lat), v.t [L. foeillo, focil-. 
latum, from .focus, a hearth.] To cherish; 
to warm. Blount. 

Focillatlont (fo-sil-la'shon), n. A cherishing, 
as at a hearth; comfort; support. 
Focimeter (fo-sim'et-Cr), n. [Focus, and Gr. 
metron, a measure.] In photog. an instru- 
ment for finding the focus of a lens which 
has not been properly achromatized. 

Focus (fo'kus), n. pi. Focuses (fo'kus-ez) or 
,Foci (fo'si). [L. focus, a fire, the hearth.] 

1. In optics, a point in which any number 
of rays of light meet after being reflected 
or refracted; as, the foams of a Ions.— 2. In 
geom. a point on the principal axis of the 
parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola, so placed 
that a double ordinate to the axis passing 
through the point is equal to the parameter. 
The ellipse and hyperbola have each two 
foci, the parabola one, though in the latter 
case we may suppose a second focus at an 
infinite distance. The foci were so called 
from the fact that rays of light proceeding 
from one focus and reflected li*om the curve 
pass through the other focus. See BlUlPSE, 
Hyperbola, Barabola.— 3. A central point; 
point of concentration. 

Focus (fo'kus), v.t. pret. & pp. focused or 
focussed; ppv. focusing, focussing. 'To bring 
to a focus; to adjust to a focus; to focalize. 
Fodder (fod'dSr), n. [A. Sax. f Odder, fOdor, 
from fdda, food; led. fdthr, L.G. fudrr, D. 
voeder, Q. f utter. See FOOD.] Food that is 
given to cattle, horses, and sheep, as hay, 
straw, and other kinds of vegetables. The 
word is never applied to pasture. 

Fodder (fod'dSr), v. t. To furnish with fodder ; 
to feed with hay, straw, oats, &c. ; as, far- 
mers/odder their cattle. 

Fodder (fod'dfir), n. [A. Sax. father, a load, 
amass; lj.Gt.foder,foor; D. voeder; Q. fuller, 
fuhr, a cart-load.] A weight by which lead 
and some other metals were formerly sold 
in England, varying from 19J to 24 cwts. 
Fodderer (fod'der-6r), n. One who fodders 
cattle. 

Fodder - passage. Foddering - passage 
(fod'der-pas-aj, fod'der-ing-pas-aj), n. The 
passage in a cattle-shed or feeding-house by 
which the food is conveyed to the animals. 
Fodgel (fo'jel), a. Fat; square; plump. 
[Scotch.] 

If in your bounds ye chance to light 
Upon a fine, fat, wight. Burns. 

Fodlent t (fo'di-ent), a. [L. fodiens, fodien- 
tis, ppr. of fodio, to dig.] Digging; throw- 
ing up Avith a spade. Blount. 

Foe (fo), n. [.A. Sax. fit, fdh, fdg, an enemy, 
hostile; O.B. fa, faa, foo, pi.fon; So./ae, 
from same stem as fiend. See Fiend.] 1 . An 
enemy; one who entertains personal enmity, 
hatred, grudge, or malice against another. : 
A man’s shall be they of his own household. 

Mat. X. 36. 

2. An enemy in Avar; one of a nation at Avar 
Avith another, Avhether he entertains enmity 
against the opposing nation or not; a hostile 
or opposing army; an adA'ersary, 

Either three years’ famine; or tliree months to be 
destroyed before thy ffies. 1 Chr. xxi. la. 

3. An opponent; one Avho opposes anything 
in principle; an ill-wisher; as. a foe to reli- 
gion; a foe to vii'tue; a foe to the measures 
of the administration. ‘ Flatterers, foes to- 
nobleness.’ Shale. 

Foo t (fo), uf. To treat as an enemy. 
Foe(f6'e), w. SeeFo. 

Foehoodt (fo'hqd), ?i. Enmity. 

Foelilie (fo'lik), a. Like an enemy. 

Foeman (fOTnan), n. pi. Foemeu (fo'men). 
An enemy in Avar. 

The stern joy which warriors feel 

In /oemeii worthy of their steel. Sir Jft. Soott. 

Fcenerate (fe'ne-rat), v.t. Same &s,Fenerate. 
Feeneration (fe-ne-ra'shon), n. Same as 
Feneration. 

Fcenlculum (fe-nik'u-lum), n. In bot. fen- 
nel, a genus of umbelliferous herbs contain- 
ing four species, natives of the countries 
around the Mediterranean. The leaAfes are 
pinnately . decompound, Avith slender seg- 
ments, and the small yellow fioAvers are 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. ab«ne; y. Sc. fey. 
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duced on the same principle as in the older 
insti-umeiifc, by ineiias of a disk witli twelve 



hornii in hirjju umbels. One speeies, F. mil- 
pare, extends to the south of England. See 
Kknnel. 

Fcemis {fe'nu.s), n. A remarkable genus 
of hyutenupterouB Insects, belonging to 
the family Ichneirmonida3. The species 
have along abdomen, and are parasitic, 
feeding in the larva state upon other in- 
sects, in which the eggs are deposited by 
a long ovipositor. In the perfect state 
tliey feed upon the nectar of flowers. 
Festal, n. Same as Fetal. 

FcBtieide, n. See Feticide. 

Foetid, Foetor. See Fetid, Fetoe. 

Foetus,, n. See Fetus. 

Fog (fog), n. [Wedgwood compares Ban. 
mee-fog,!x snow-storm J'yge, to drive witli 
the wind, Dan. dial./wf/e, to rain flue and 
blow, Icel./o*, snow-storm.] LA dense 
watery vapour exhaled from tlie earth or 
from rivers and lakes, or generated in the 
atmosphere near the earth. There is a 
constan t ascent of watery particles from 
the surface of the earth occasioned by the 
evaporation from masses of water and moi,st 
bodies; and when the air is saturated with 
vapour the watery particles which continue 
to rise are no longer dissolved, but remain 
suspended in vesicular vapours, which form 
clouds when they rise to a great height and 
fogs when they hover near the surface of the 
earth. Fogs are more frequent at those sea- 
sons of the year when there is a considerable 
difference of temperature in the difi'erent 
parts of the day. ‘ Have sucked up from the 
sea contagiou.s/ops.' S/ial-. ‘ Hover through 
the fog and filthy air.’ Shale.— 2. State of 
mental confusion or uncertainty; as, to he 
in a fog regarding a subject. 

Fog (fog), u.t. pret. A jip. fogged', ppr. fog- 
ging. To envelop with or as with fog; to 
ovei’cast; to darken ; to befog. [Rare.] 

Fog (fog), n. [Probably from a Celtic word; 
corap. W. jftvg, dry grass.] 1. After-grass; 
a second growth of grass ; also, long grass 
that remains on land through the winter ; 
foggage.— 2. Moss. [Scotch.] 

Fog (fog), v.t. pret. & pp. fogged ; ppr. fog- 
ging. To feed off the fog or pasture in win- 
ter ; as, to fog cattle; to eat off the fog from. 
Fog t (f og), y. t. [Connections doubtful] To 
hunt in a servile manner ; to seek gain by 
mean practices (whence pettlfoggey). 

Wer’t not for us, thou swad (quoth lie), 

Where wouldst thou/iJg to get a fee? Dry den. 

Foghank (fog'bangk), n. At sea an appear- 
ance in hazy weather sometimes resembling 
land at a distance, but which vanishes as it 
is approached. 

Fog-hell (fog'bel), n. Faut. a bell placed on 
some rock, shoal, &c., whose ringing is a 
warning to sailors in foggy weather. 

Fog;ey', Fogy (fo'gi), n. [lit. one who is in 
a. fog; or from /op, after-grass, moss.] A 
stupid fellow; an old-fashioned or singular 
person; as, an old fogy. [Slang.] 

Old Livermore, old Soy, old Chutney the East India 
director, old Cutler the surg'eon, &c., that society of 
ol 6 /(>§^'es in fine, who give *each other dinners round 
and round, and dine for the mere purpose of guttling’ 

— these, again, are dinner-giving snobs. Thackeray, 

Fogeyism, Fo^ylsm ds'gi-izm), ?i. The 
habits or practices of a fogey. 

Foggage (fog’aj), ?i. [From fog, grass.] 
Rank grass which has not been eaten in 
summer; grass which grows among grain, 
and is fed on by horses and cattle after the 
crop is removed ; aftermath; after-grass. 
FoSgert(fog't5r),m. One who fogs or hunts in 
a servile manner; one who cheats; one who 
seeks gain by mean practices; a pettifogger. 

I shall be exclaimed upon to be a beggarlyA!!.’:!r<i>', 
greedily hunting after heritage. 

Teyence in English, tin. 
Foggily (fog'i-li), adv. With fog; darkly. 
Fogginess (fog'i-nes), n. The state of being 
foggy: a state of the air fll'led with watery 
exhalations. 

Foggy (fog'i), a. [Ftom/o/ mist or vapour.] 

1. Pilled or abounding with fog or watery 
exhalations; damp with humid vapours; 
cloudy; misty; as, a foggy atmosphere; a 
foggy morning, 

Is not their dimate/!»gy, raw, and dull? Shah. 

2. Dull; stupid; beclouded; obsoui’e. ‘Your 
coaxse, foggy, drowsy conceit.’ Hayward. 

Fog-horn (fog'lioTO),n. 1. A kind of horn kept 
ou board of a vessel to sound as a warning 
signal in foggy weather.— 2, A sounding in- 
strumentfor warningvesselsof theirpro-xim- 
ity to the coast during a fog. The most power- 
ful of these horns is an instrument called 
theniren, or siren fog-horn, after the acoustic 
instrument of thatnamejthe sound beingpro- 


Siren Fog-horn, Soutlienv Coast. 

radial slits made to rotate in front of a fixed 
disk exactly similar, a cast-iron trumpet 20 
feet long forming part of the apparatus. The 
moving disk revolves 2800 tiine.s Ji iiuimte and 
in each revolution there are of course twelve 
coincidences between the two disks; through 
tlie openings thus made steam or air at a hi.ixh 
pressure is made to pass, so that tliere tire 
actiuilly 33,000 puffs of steam or compressed 
air every minute. 'This causes a sound of very 
great power, which tlie trumpet collects and 
compresses, and the blast goes out as a sort 
of sound beam in the direction required. 
This fog-horn can be heard in all sorts of 
weather at from 2A- to 3 miles, and in an ex- 
periment made at Trinity House under fav- 
ouraljle circumstances was heard lOJ miles 
out at sea. 

Fogie (fo'gi), n. Same as Fogey. 

Fogram, n. See Fogrum. 

Fog -ring (fog'ring), n. In meteor, a bank 
of fog arranged in a circular or ring form— 
a phenomenon not unusual on the coast of 
Newfoundland. Brando <11 Cox. 

Fogrum, Fogram (fog'rum, fog'ram), n. A 
fogey. 

Never mind, oXd/eg^rutn; run away with me. 

OTCeefc, 

Fog-signal (fog'sig-nal), ?i. Generally, any 
signal made during fog to prevent danger 
to or from bodies in motion by collisions or 
otherwise. Specifically— 1. In rail, (a) a 
signal made by placing detonating powder 
or toipedoes on the rails, wliieh explode 
with a loud report on the engine passing 
over them, and give warning to the driver 
and guard of danger ahead, Ac. (6) A pe- 
culiarly shrill whistle produced by letting 
off the steam, to give warning that a train 
is approaching. — 2. A signal made on board 
ship during a fog to prevent collisions, as 
by the ringing of a bell, the sound of a gong, 
the discharge of musketry or cannon, the 
fog- whistle, Ac. — 3, A signal made on sliore, 
as by a powerful fog-horn, to rvarn ships oif 
a coast. See Fog-horn. 

Fog-smoke (fog'smok), n. Fog; mist. 

All the night through fog^sinoke wliite 

GUrmiier'fi the white moonshine. Coleridge. 

Fog-wMstle (fog'whis-1), n. A peculiarly 
shrill wiiistle or screech produced by a 
steam-engine to indicate the position of tlie 
ship, train, Ac., and so prevent collision. 
Fogy. See Fogey. 

Fogyism, w. See Fogeyism. 

FoE (fo), inter]. An exclamation of abhor- 
rence or contempt, the same as poh and/y 
FoM (fo'he), n. See Fo. 

Foible t (foi'bl), a. [0. Fr. foible, weak. See 
Feeble.] Feeble; weak. 

Foible (foi'bl), n, l. The weak part of a 
sword : opposed to forte. — 2. A particular 
moral wealeness; a failing; a weak point; a 
fault of not a very serious character. ‘ A 
disposition radically noble and generous 
clouded and overshadowed by superficial 
foibles.’ He Quincey.—SirN. Hyeakness, fail- 
ing, imperfection, infh'mity, frailty, defect, 
fault. 

Foil (foil), v.t. [Fr, off oiler, from /of, a fool.] 
To frustrate; to defeat ; to render vain or 
nugatory, as an effort or attempt; to baffle; 
to balk; to puzzle; as, the enemy attempted 
to pass the river hut was foiled. 

And by a mortal man at length woi foiled. Dryden. 
Her long locks thaifoil the painter’s power. Byron. 

Foil (foil), n. Defeat; frustration; the fail- 
tire of success when on the point of being 
secured; miscarriage. 


Death never won a stake with greater toil. 

Nor e'er was fate so near a foil. Dryden. 

Foil (foil), n. Iffr. fenille, Ji. folium, a leaf 
(whence foliage)', allied to Gr. phylloii, a 
leaf.] 1. A leaf or thin plate of metal; as, 
tin foil.— 2. Among jewellers, a thin loaf of 
metal placed under precious stones to make 
them appear transparent, and to give them 
a particular colour; as, the .stone appears to 
be of the colour of the /off. 

So diamonds owe ,i lustre to their foil. Pope. 

Hence— 3. Anything of a different colour or 
of different qualities, tvhich serves to adorn 
or set off another thing to advantage; that 
which, by comparison or contrast, sets off 
or shows more conspicuously the superiority . 
of something else. 

Tha bird, thus getting; that for which she strove. 
Brought it to her, to whom the Queen of Love 
Served as a. foil; find Cupid could no other 
But fly to her, mistaken tor his mother. It ’. Sratone. 

4. A thill coat of tin with quicksilver, laid 
on the back of a looking-glass, to cause re- 
flection. — 6, In arch, a small arc in the 
tracery of a Gothic wimiow, panel, Ac., 
winch is said to be trefoiled, quatrefoiled. 



I, 2, Trefoil and Quatrafoil Openings. 3, Cinquefoil 
Arch. 



Fencing Foils. 


cinquefoiled, multifoiled, Ac., according to 
the number of ares which it contains. 

Foil (foil), '«.<■ \Fy. fouler, to ti-ead on, to 
trample, from L.L./wffo, /afters, to full cloth. 
See Full, v.t.) l. To trample on; to Insult. 

King Richard, commonly called Richard Cmiir de 
Lyon, not brooking so proud an indignity, caused 
tlie ensigns of Leopold to be pul’d down, and/ffff«if 
under foot. KnoUis. 

2. To blunt; to dull; as, to foil the scent in 
a chase. 

Foil (foil), n. 1. A blunt .sword, or one that 
has a button at the end often covered with 
leather, used in 
fencing. 

Isocrates contend- 
ed with ivtijAagaiiist 
Demosthene.s with a 
sword. Milford, 

2. The track or 
trail of game 
when pursued, r 
Foilabie (foil'a- 
bl), a. That may 
, be foiled. 

FoUed (foild), a. 
In architecture, 
" having foils; as, a /oi'fed arch. 

Foiler (foil'er), n. One who foils or frus- 
trates; one who balks. 

Foiling (foil'ing), n. [Fr. fouler, to trample. 
See Foil, v.t.] In limiting, the slight mark 
of a passing deer on the grass. 

Foiling (foil'ing), n. In arch, a foil. 
Foil-Stone (foil'ston), n. A fictitious jewel. 
Foin (foin), v.i. [Prov.Fr. fouiner, to catch 
fish with a spear, iromfouine, a flsh-spear.] 
To push in fencing. 

Foin (f din), u.f. 'To prick; to sting. 

Foin (foin), n. A push; a thrust. 

Foin (foin), n. [Fr.fouine, a beech-marten.] 

1. Asmall ferretor weasel.— 2. Akind of fur, 
black at the top on a whitish gi-ound, taken 
from the ferret or weasel of the same name. 

Foineryt (foin'e-ri), -n. In fencing, the act 
of making foins or thrusts with the foil; 
fencing; sword-play. 

Foinlngly (foin'ing-li), adv. In a pushing 
manner. 

Foisont (foi'zn), n. [Fr. ; Pr. /asiow; from D. 
fusio, fusionis, an outpouring, from /undo, 
fusum, to pour.] 1. Plenty; abundance. 

As blossaming time, 

That from the seedness the bare fallow brings 
To teeming folson. Shah. 

2. Strength. Abp. Trench. 

Foist (foist), v.t. [Originally, to break wind 
noiselessly, and thus to produce a disagree- 
able effect secretly. Cog. G. fist, a foist; D. 
veest, Ban. fits, a breaking of wind; Icel. 
fisa, Dan. fise, to break wind.]_ To insert 
surreptitiously, wrongfully, or without war 
rant; to thrust in fraudulently or imper- 
tinently; to pass off as genuine, true, or 
worthy; as, do not attempt to foist your 
opinions upon me. 

Lest neligence or partiality might admit or foist in 
abuses and corruption. Carevi. 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, po; j,yob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, simp; SH, f/jen; tlr, f/iin; w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Foistt (foist.), n. 1. A .:lieat; a sliarper. 

Prate aijain, as you like this, you whoreson^^tirA you. 
You'll control the point, you. yoJtsoft. 

2. A trick ; an imposition. ‘ Put not your 

foists upon me, 1 shall scent tlieni. B. 
Jonson. , , , . . 

Foist t (foist), n. A light and fast-sailing 
ship. , „ • . 

Foister (fnist'er), n. One who foists or in- 
iserts without authority. 

Foistied (foist'id), a. Fusty (which see).^ 
Foistiness (foist'i-nes), n. Fustmess (which 
see). 

Foisty (foist'i),a. [SeeFoisi.] Fusty(which 
, see). , „ , , 

Folc-land (fOk'land), n. Same as FoMand. 
Fold (fold), n. [A. Sax. falud, falod, faled, 
fold. Cog. Dan. fold, Sw. falla, a fold, a 
pen for sheep.] 1. A pen or inclosure for 
sheep or like animals; a place where a flock 
of .sheep is kept, whether in the Held or 
under shelter.— 2. A flock of sheep; hence, 
in Scrip, the church, the flock of Christ. 
Other sheep I hare, which are not of this /old. 

Jn. X. i6. 

3. t A limit; a hounclary. 

Secure from meeting, they’re distinctly roll'd ; 

Nor leave their seats, and pass the dreadful 

Creech, 

Fold (fold), v.t. To confine, as sheep, in a 
fold. 

Fold (fold), v.i. To couftne sheep in a fold. 
‘The 'star that bids the shepherd fold.’ 
Milton. 

Fold (fold), n. (A. Sax. faM,fealct, a plait, 
a fold, fealden, to lay together, to fold. Cog. 
Fris. fald, G. faltc, Goth, faiths, a doubling, 
a plait; Icel. falda, Dan. folde, Goth, fal- 
than, to fohi; same root as L. piUcto, to 
weave.] 1. Tlie doubling or double of any 
flexible substance, as cloth; a plait; one 
part turned or bent and laid on another; as, 
a/o(d of linen. 

Let the draperies be nobly spread upon the body 
and let be large. Drydeu. 

2. A clasp; an embrace. 'Shall from your 
neck unloose his amorous fold,’ Shah.— It 
is often used following a numeral as the 
. second part of a compound, signifying times 
or repetitions, as two/oM, four/oM, tonfold, 
that is, twice as much, four times as much, 
ten times as much. 

Fold (fold), v.t. [A. Sax. fealileHiG. fatten, to 
lay together, to fold. See the noun.] 1. To 
double ; to lap or lay in pUits; to lay one 
part over another part of; as, to fold a piece 
: of cloth; to fold a letter. ‘As a vesture 
Shalt thou /oM them up.’ Heh. 1 12.— 2. To 
double or lay together, as the arms; to lay 
one over the other, as the hands. 

Conscious of its own impotence, \\. folds its arms 
ill despair. Collier. 

8. To inclose as in folds; to enfold ; to em- 
brace. 

Wc will descend andyli/ii him in our arms. Shaft. 

4. To wrap in obscurity ; to make intricate 
or perplexed, as words. 

Lay open to ray earthly gross conceit, ... 

folded meaning: of your words’ deceit. A/inA 

Fold (fold), v.i. To become folded, plaited, 

. or doubled: to close over another of the 
same kind; as, the le.aves of the door/ofd. 
Foldage (fold'di), n. Faldage (which see). 
FoMage (fohl'aj), n. In her. a term applied 
to leaves having several foldings and turn- 
ings, one from the other. 

Folder (fold'er), n. One who or that which 
folds; especially, a flat knife-like instrument, 
frequently of bone or ivory, used in folding 
paper. 

. . Folding (fold'ing), n. A fold ; a double. ‘ The 
iQwer/oMfnps of thereat.’ Addison. 
Folding-doors (fold'ing-dorz), n. pi. Two 
doors which meet in the middle, and either 
slide back or turn back on hinges, leaving a 
wide communication between two apart- 
ments. 

Folding -machine (fold'ing-ma-shen), n. 

'■ A machine which delivers newspapers or 
printed book-work folded. Sinwnonds. 
Folding-screen (fold'ing-skren), n. An up- 
: right portable screen, in several leaves or 
parts, which shuts up and can be put away 
: when not in use. 

Folding-stool (rrdd'ing-stSl), n. A oamp- 
: stool; a kneeliug-stool. See FALDSTOOI/. 
Foldless (fOldTes), a,. Faring no fold. 
Foldnet (fold'net), n. Among sportsmen, a 
sort of net, with which small birds are taken 
i in the night 

Foldy (fold'i), a. Full of folds; plaited into 
: folcls; hanging in folds. [Bare.] 

Those limbs beneath their yo/rfy vestments moving, 
y. Same. 


Fold-yard (fold'yard), n. A yard for folding 
or feeding cattle or sheep. 
Foleltar(finess,t n. Foolhardiness; rash- 
Ckaueer. 


from folium, a leaf. See Foil.] 1. In 6ot. 
belonging to or having the texture or nature 
of a leaf; having leaves intermixed with 
flowers’.as, a/oZt'aeeottsspike.~2. Inmineral. 
consisting of leaves or thin lamlme; having 
the form of a leaf or plate ; as, foliaceous 
spar. 

Foliage (foTi-aj), n. (O.Fr. foillage, Fr. 
feuillage, from faille, feuille, L- folium, a 
leaf. See Foil, a leaf or plate.] 1. Leaves 
in general; a collection of leaves as pro- 
duced or arranged by nature; as, a tree 
of beautiful foliage.~2. A cluster of leaves, 
flowers, and branches; particularly, in 
arch, the representation of leaves, flowers, 
and branches, intended to ornament and 
enrich capitals, friezes, pediments, &c. 
Foliage (foTi-aj), v.t. To work or to form 
into the representation of leaves; to furnish 
with foliage, or work in imitation of foliage. 
Foliar (foli-Or), a. Consisting of or pertain- 
ing to leaves; inserted in or proceeding from 
a leaf; as, /oZiar appendages. 

Foliate (fo'li-at), n.f, [From L, folium, a 
leaf.] 1. To beat into a leaf, or thin plate, 
or lamina. 

If gold ho foliated, and held between your eyes 
and the light, the light looks of a greenish blue. 

Sir I. Nemtoa. 

2. To spread over %vlth a thin coat of tin and 
quicksilver, &c,; as, to foliate a looking- 

i^liate (foTi-at), a. In hot. leafy; fui’nished 
with leaves; as, a foliate stalk. — Foliate 
eurue, in ^eoia. a curve of the third order. 
It is one of the ^ecies of defective hyper- 
bolas, having one asymptote and two infinite 
branches, and a figure bearing some resem- 
blance to a leaf, whence the name. 
Foliated (fo'li-at-ed), p. and a. 1. Spread or 
covered with a thin plate or foil.— 2. In 
mineral, consisting of plates; resembling or 
in the form of a plate; lamellar; as, a foli- 
ated fracture. 

Minerals that consist of grains, and are at the same 
time foliated, are called ^samlssly foliated. 

Kirwan. 

3. Containing foils; as, a foliated arch.— 
Foliated coal, 'a sub-species of black coal 
occurring in the coal formations, and dis- 
tinguished by its lamellar concretions, splen- 
did lustre, and easy frangibility. 

Foliation (fo-li-a'shon), n. [L./oZiatto,from 
/oZia fits, leaved, fiom folium, a leaf.] 1. In 
hot the leafing of plants; vernation ; the 
disposition of the nascent leaves within the 
bud.— 2. The act of beating a metal into a 
thin plate, leaf, or ML— 3. The act or oper- 
ation of spreading foil over the back surface 
of amirroror looking-glass.— 4. In geol. the 
property or quality in certain rocks, as 
gneiss, mica-schist, and other metamorphic 
rocks, of dividing into lamince or plates 
which consist each of a distinct material, 
and which are generally parallel to the 
primitive planes of stratification. 

Cleavage maybe applied to those divisional planes 
which render a rock fissile, although it may appear 
to the eye quite or nearly homogeneous ; yofmfwjt 
may be used for those alternating layers or plates of 
different mineralogical nature, of which gneiss and 
other metamorphic schists are composed, Darwin. 
6. In arch, the act of enriching with orna- 
mental cusps, as in the tracery of Gothic 
windows ; tlie ornaments themselves ; fea- 
thering. This style of ornamentation is 
based on the form of natural foliage, but it 
generally exhibits conventional rather than 
real leaves and flowers. 

Foliature (foTi-a-tur), u. l. The state of 
being beaten into foil. —2. leafage. ‘They 
wreathed together a foliature of the flg- 
tree.’ Shuckford. 

Folier (fo'U-Or), n. Goldsmiths’ foil. [Bare.] 
FoUferous (fo-lif'6r-us), a. [L. folium, leaf, 
and/ero, to bear.] Producing leaves. 
Foliiparous (fo-li-ip'a-rus), a. In hot. pro- 
ducing. leaves only, as leaf-buds. Maunders. 
Folily,t ajZw. Foolishly, Chaucer. 

Folio (foTi-o), n. [1., ablative ease of folium, 
a leaf (infoly}).1 l. A sheet of paper once 
folded.— 2. A book of the largest size,formed 
of sheets of paper once doubled. — S. In 
book-keeping, a page, or rather both the 
right and left hand pages, of an account- 
book, ei^pressed by the same figure.— 4. In 
printmg, the number appended to each page. 

6. In law, a certain number of words, in con- 
veyances, (fee., amounting to seventy-two, 
andiu parliamentary proceedings to ninety. 


Folio (foTi-6), a. Denoting the size of a 
book, cfce., having the sheet doubled into 
two leaves; as, a, folio volume. 

Folio (fo'li-o), v.t. In printing, to number 
the pages of, as a book, periodical, (fee.; to 
page; to paginate. 

Folloiate (foTi-o-lat), a. In lot of or pei’- 
taining to, or consisting of leaflets: used in 
composition; as, Mfoliolate, having two leaf- 
lets; trifoliolate, having three leaflets. 
Foliole (f6Ti-61), n. [Fr., dim. of L. folium, 
a leaf.] In hot. a leaflet; a separate piece 
or partial blade of a compound leaf. 
Foliomort (fo'li-o-mort), a. Same as FeuilU- 
mot or Filemot. 

Foliose (fo'li-os), a. In bot. covered closely 
with leaves; having leaves intermixed with 
the flowers: leafy; folioiis. 

Foliosity (fo-Ii-os'i-ti), n. The ponderous- 
ness or bulk of a folio; volimunousness; 
copiousness; diffuseness. 

It is exactly because he is not tedious, because he 
does not shoot into Germanyo/wj'^ji, that Schlosser 
finds him ‘ intolerable.’ De Qnincej/, 

Foliot (fo'li-ot), 11 . [Fr. follet, a goblin, from 
O.Fr. fol, Fr. fou, foolish.] The generic 
name for a comparatively harmless devil or 
goblin, allied to Puck or Eobin Goodfellow. 

Terrestrial devils are wood-nymphs, yhAto, fairies, 
robin-goodfellow's, i&c. Barton. 

Folious (fo’li-us), a. 1. Leafy; thin; unsub- 
stantial.— 2. In. bot. foliose (which see). 

Folk (f ok), 'll. [A. Sax. folo; cog. L.G. Fris. 
Dan. Sw. and lc,o\.folk; O.C.folc, folk.folah; 
D. and G. volk. Probably connected with 
H. flock, full, L. pleo, to fill, plebs, the com- 
mon people, (fee.] People in general, or a 
separate class of people: though plural in 
signification, it often takes the plural form; 
as, old /oZ/cs, young /oZlts, poor /oZ/cs. 

Thou shalt judge the folk righteously.: . Ps. lvii.4. 
Somefolks rail .against other bec.ause other 
yoZi’r have what sbmeyoW’j would be glad of. : 

Fielding. . 

Folkland (fok'land), n. [A. Sax. folcland— 
folo, people, and Zand.] Land of the folk or. 
people, as distinguished from booklahd,pv 
Land held by charter or deed, i'olkland was 
the property of the people, and while it con- ! 
tinned to be folkland it could not be alien-.: 
ated. It was sometimes, however, parcelled 
out for a term to individuals, on the expira- 
tion of which it reverted to the community. 
Folkland might be held by freemen of any 
rank, but could not be devised by will. It 
seems to have been assigned as a reward 
for military services. 

Folklore (fokTor), n. [Folk and lore: a word 
of recent formation.] Eural superstitions, 
tales, traditions, or legends. 

Some of the most remarkable incidents of Greek 
mytliology are to be found in the folklore of English 
counties. Cox. 

Folkmote, Folkmoot (fok'mot, fok'mot), n. 
[Polk, and old mote, also moot, a meeting ; 
A. Sax, folc-gemdt.] An assembly of the 
people, or of bisliops, thanes, aldermen, and 
freemen, to consult respecting public affairs; 
an animal convention of the people, answer- 
ing in some measure to a modern parlia- 
ment; also, a local court. 

To whichfolkmote they all with one consent 
Agreed to travel. Spenser. 

Folkmoter, t Folkmooter t ( fok ‘mot - er, 
fokTnot-fer), n. A frequenter of folkmotes 
or popular meetings; a democrat. 

These matters are not for prag'inaticks andfo/h- 
mooters to babble in. Milton. 

Folkrightt (fok'rlt), n. A word used in the 
laws of Edward the Elder, declaring the 
same equal right, law, or justice to be due to 
persons of all degrees; the right of the people 
as opposed to that of the privileged classes. 
Folkstone-marl (fok 'ston- marl), n. See 
Gault. 

Follet (fol-la), n. [Er.] Same as Foliot. 
Follicle (fol'li-kl), n. [L. foUiculua, dim. of 
foUis, a bag or bellows.] 

1. In bot. (a) a drj[ seed- 
vessel or pod opening oh 
one side only ; a carpel 
dehiscing: by the ventral 
suture, and having no 
dorsal suture; a univalv- , 
ular pericaip formed of a: 
simple pistil, (b) A ves- 
sel distended with air, : as 
on the roots, stems, and 
Follicle of Columbine c)f ITtricularia and 

{Aqnilegiavttlgaris). Oil leaVCS Of AlcirOV- 
anda.— 2. In anat a little 
bag in animal bodies; a gland; a folding; a 
minute secreting cavity; as, the sebaceous ; 
/oZZfcZes; the mucous /olZwZes. 



Fate, far, fat, fall; , me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bxill; oil, pound; ii. Sc, abzme; : y, Sc. fey. 
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FolHctilar^fol-lik'u-Rr), a. Like, pertaining 
to, or consiBtiiig of follicles. 

Folliculares (fol-lik'u-la"rez), n. pi. A sec- 
tion of ProteacesB, characterized by their 
woody follicles containing one or several 
seeds, and including Grevillea, Hakea, Lani- 
bortia, Ilhopala, Knightia, Telopia, lomatia, 
Banksia, &c. 

Polliculated (f<jl-lik'a-lat-ed), a. Having 
follicles; follicular. 

Follicitlous (f(d-lik'u-lua), a. Having >ir 
producing follicles. 

FoUifult (foPli-ful), a. Full of folly. 

FoUilyt (fol'li-li), adv. Fooliishly. Wadiffe. 

FoUo’Wffol'lo), v.t. [k.St3x.fol(jianJylige(m, 
G. folmn, Icel. fi/lt/ja, to follow. By some 
regarded as connected vfith. folk, full, &o.] 
1. To go or come after or behind; to move 
behind, in the same direction. ‘ .follow 
him that's fled.’ Shak.—l. To pursue; to 
chase, as an enemy, or as game; to pursue as 
an object of desire; to endeavour to obtain. 
‘Follow peace with all men.’ Heh. xii. 14. 

This gray spirit yearning in desire 
Tofallota knowledge like a sinking fire. Tennyson. 


or dependant; one of the same faction or 
party; as, the/oftowei-s of Plato; the warrior 
distributed the plunder among M%folUwers. 

That ye be not .slothful, hut/oUowa-sof them who 
through faith and patience inherit tlie promises, 
Jleb. vi. in. 

2. A male sweetheart, tColloq.]--3. Among 
law-stationer.% the name given to a sheet of 
parchment added to the first sheet of an 
indenture or other deed.— 4. In viaeh. the 
part of a machine that receives motion from 
another part.— 5. In the stemn-e.n'jine, the 
co ver of a piston ; the cover of a stutlina'-bo.v. 
Following (foTlo-ing), n. l. Body of fol- 
lowers or retainers; li sect or party following 
the lead of their eliief; body of adherents or 
disciples; body of attendants. 

While burt^hersj with important face 
Deiicribed each iiow-coinc* lord, 

DLsenssed hib Hncai^e, told hhi name. 

Ills joUonviug and liis fcMulal fame. Sir IV. Scott. 

2. Vocation; calling; occupation. 

Ill (:v<iry age men in genernl attend more to their 
own imniodicite jiursuitsi aiid./fi//ii74'/«..</'.r than to the 
. . . of discontented factions. 

Siutron Turner. 


3. To go with, as a leader; to lie led or 
guided by; to accompany; to attend in a 
journey; to accept as authority: to adopt 
the opiiiions, cause, or side of; to adhere to; 
to side with. 

And Rebekah arose, and lier d.amaels, .and tliey 
rode upon the camels, s-ivi/oUowed the man. 

Gen. xxiv. 6i. 

The house of Judah/b/Urved David. 2 Sam. ii. 10. 


4. To imitate, as a forermmer or e.vample; 
to take as an e.vample; to copy; a,s, to. foUoto 
a pattern or model; to folloiv faBhion. — 

5. To come after in order of time, rank, or 
office. 

Hignsjoilooiitn^ signs lead on the mighty year. 


6. To result from, as an effect from a cause 
or an inference from premises; as, intem- 
perance is often followed by disease or 
poverty, or by both.— 7. To pursue with the 
eye ; to keep the eyes fixed on while in 
motion. 

He/ollowed with his eyes the fleeting shade. 

Dryden. 


8. To keep the attention fixed upon while 
in progress, as a speech, piece of mii-slc, and 
the like; also, to keep up with; to under- 
stand the meaning, connection, or force of, 
as a course of thought or an argument.— 

9. To walk in, as a road or course; to attend 
upon closely, as a profes.sion. or calling. 
‘ O, had he but followed the arts ! ’ Shale, — 

10. t To come after, as one pursuing and 
driving forward; to drive; to impel. 


0 Antonyl 

1 \mwQ/olloweci thee to tins. Shak. 


— To folloio suit, in mrd-playmg, to play a 
card of the same suit as that first played; 
hence, to follow the line of speech, argu- 
ment, conduct, adopted by a predecessor. 

Follow (foTlo), v.i. 1. To go or come after 
another; to attend or accompany another. 


The famine . . . shaliy<?//uvv close after you. 

Jer. xlii. 16. 

2. To be posterior in time; tm, fallowing ages. 
8. To be consequential, as effect to cause; 
to result, as an inference; as, from such 
measures great mischiefs must follow; the 
facts may be admitted, but the inference 
drawn from them does not follow.— To fol- 
low Oil, to continue pursuit or endeavour; 
to persevere. 


Then shall we know, if -fte. follotu on to know the 
Lord. Hos. vi. 3. 

—Follow, Succeed, Ensue. Folloio .and suc- 
ceed are applied to persons or things: ensue, 
fiu modern literature, to things only. Fol- 
Imo denotes the mere going in order in a 
track or line, hut tells nothing of the rela- 
tive positions, in respect of either place or 
time, of the individuals; succeed, implying 
a regular series, denotes the being in the 
same place which another has held imme- 
diately before ; as, a crowd may follow, hut 
only one person or event can succeed to 
another. Ensue is to follow close upon, to 
follow as the effect of, or on some settled 
principle of order; as, nothing but suffering 
can ensue from such a course. 

FoHow-lboard. (folTo-bord), n. In founding, 
the hoard on which the pattern for a mould 
is laid; a moulding-hoard. 

Follower (fol'16-6r). n. 1. One who comes, 
goes, or moves after another in the same 
course; one who takes another as his guide 
in doctrines, opinions, or example; one who 
receives the opinions and imitates the e.x- 
ample of another; an attendant; an ad- 
herent; a disciple; an imitator; an associate 


g. i/o; 3,iob; 


Following (folT6-ing), n. Being next after; 
.svicceeiling; related, described, orexiilained 
next after; as, the following story; in the 
.following nuumer. 

Folly (fol'li), n. [Fr. .folic, folly. See Fool.] 

1. Weakness of intellect; imhecility of mind; 
want of understanding. 

Here (iu newspaper) Rraixl and Falsehood I.ibour to 
clectsive. 

And Folly nids them bo£h» to beJieve. 

Crcibbe. 

2. A weak or absurd act; au inconsiderate 
or thoughtless procedure ; weak or light- 
minded conduct. 

Whatyo/^i' 'tis to haaardlife for Hi. Shak. 

S. Criminal weakness; depravity of mind or 
actions. 

She turn'd lofoUy, and she was a whore. Shak. 
Folwe.t V.t. To follow. Chaucer. 
i Foly,t n. Foolish. Chaucer, 

Fomalliaut (fo'mal-hat), n. [Av.forn-al-hM, 
mouth of the large fish— /oju, ,fam,, mouth, 
and hut, a large fish.] A star of tlie first 
magnitude in the constellation Piscis Aiis- 
traiis or Southern Fish. It is much used 
in astronomical measm'craents. 

Foment (fd-ment'), v.t [Fr. fomenter; L. 
.fomento, from f omentum, for fovimentmn, 
a warm apxilioation, from fovvo, to warm, 
to cherish.] 1. To apply warm lotions to; 
to liathe with warm medicated liquids or 
warm water. —2. To cherish with heat ; to 
encourage or promote the growth of. [Rare.] 
Every kinrl that lives, 

Famcnkd by his vittu<u power, and w.iriii’d. 

Milton, 

3. To encourage; to abet; to chcri.sh and 
promote by excitements: used often in a 
bad sense; as, to foment ill hmnonrs. 

(Jiiezich t:h«i chaler yow vain. Dryden. 

Fomentation (fo-ment-a'shon), n. 1. In 
med. (») the act of applying warm liquids 
to a part of the body, by means of fiarmels 
or otlier cloths dipped in hot water or 
medicated decoctions, for the purpose of 
easing pain by relaxing the skin or of dis- 
cussing tumours. (6) The lotion applied or 
to be applied to a diseased part,— 2. Excita- 
tion ; instigation ; encouragement. ‘ Dis- 
honest /bMicutatioM of your pride.’ Young. 
Fomenter (fo-ment'er), n. One who foments; 
one who encourages or instigates; as, a 
fomenter of sedition. ‘ A perpetiial/onicrtfer 
of sin.’ Hale. 

Femes (fo'mez), n. pi. Fbmites (fo'mi-tez). 
[L., touchwood, tinder.] In med, any por- 
ous substance capable of absorbing and re- 
taining contagion. 

Fen t (fon), n. [O.E. /mine, a fool. See Fond, ] 
A fool; an idiot. 

Tlioii .irt ii /bn at thy love to host, 

All that is lent to love will be lost. Spcit.te!-. 
Fond (fond), a. [O.E. .forme, to be foolish, 
fond, stupid;/on, afool; Sc./o»i, to play the 
fool, fone, to fondle; Icel. fdiia, to play tho 
fool ; Sw. fdne, fatuous. Wedgwood cites 
as cognate Gael, faain, vain, foolish, idle, 
empty. The final (i does not properly belong 
to the word; compare in this respect sound. ] 

1. Foolish; silly; weak; indiscreet; impru- 
dent. 

Gr.'int I may never prove soyofiti 
To trust man on his oath or boml, .Shak. 

Fond thoughts may fall into some idle br.ain. 

2. Foolishly tender and loving ; doting ; 
weakly indulgent; as, a .fond mother or 
wife.— 3. Relishing highly'; appreciating or 
enjoying much; much pleased ; loving ar- 


fi, Fr. ton; ng,' siny; TH, thm; tli, thin; 


dently: delighted with: followed by of; a.s, 
he is fond of highly seasoned food: a child 
is fond of play; a gentleman is fond- cf hi.s 
sports or of his country-seat.. 

Fame is, in itself, a real good, if we m.ay bclieie 
Cicero, who was perhaps too fond of it. JJryden. 

4. Valued by folly; foolishly or extravii- 
gantly prized; trilling; trivial. ‘Trivial /mid 
reeord.s.’ Shak. 

Not with shekels of the tested gold. 

Or stones, whose rate are either rich or poor . 
As fancy values them. Shak. 

FoJldt (fond), r.t To treat with great in- 
dulgence or tenderne.s3; to caress; to fondle. 
The Tyrian litigs and foods thee on her breast. 

J.irjdi II. 

Fondt (fond), v.i ’To be fond; to be in 
love; to dote. 

My master loves her dearly; 

And r, poor inoaster, fond as much on him. -V/ioi. 

Fondt (fond), r.f. [A. Sax.fwuUan, .r'anilian, 
to endeavour to find, to strive.] 'To study; 
to endeavour; to attempt; to try. 

For in tlie sea to drowiie herselfe she fond. 

Rather than of the tyrant to be c.auglit. .'ipen.^er. 

Fond,f Fonde,t v.t. lo endeavour to find; 
to seek; to try; to engage. 

And everich on, in the be.st wise he can. 

To strenijthen hire sliall all his 

Chaucer. 

Fond,t pret. of find. Found. Chaucer. 
Fonding.t n. A joke. Chaucer. 

Fondle (fon'dl), v.t pret, & pp, fondled; 
ppr. fondling. [From fond, a.\ To treat 
with tenderness; to caress; as, a nurse 
fondles a child. 

The xahHiJof idles his own harmless face. 

Tennyson. 

Fondling (fond'ling), n. l.t A person who 
is fond or foolish; a silly person; afool; an 
idiot. 

. And mock tXio fmidliits fax his mad aspire. 

Chapman. 

2. A person or thing fondled or caressed. : 
He was his parents' darlintf, not Ihaix foiuiling. 

FiiTcy. 

Fondly (fond'li), adr. In a fond manner; 
with indiscreet or excessive affection; affec- 
tionately; tenderly. 

Fondly we think we merit honour then, 

When we but praise ourselves in other men. Pope, 

Fondness (fond'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being fond; foolishness; weakness; want 
of sense or judgment; foolish tenderness; 
tender passion; strong inclination or pro-^ 
pensity; strong appetite or relish. 

Fondness it were for any, being free, 

To covet fetters, tho’ they golaea be. Spenser. 

Her fondne.’is for a certain earl 

Began when I was but a girl. Sivi/t, 

Syn. Attachment, affection, love, tenderness, 
inclination, propensity, appetite, relish. 
Fondu (fofl-du), «. [Fr. fondu, pp. of 
fondre, to melt, to soften, to blend, from 
L. .fundo, to pour out, to cast, to found.] 

A term applied to that kind of printing of 
calico, paper-hangings, &e., iu which the 
coloiirs are blended into each other. 

Fone t (fou), Ji. pf. Foes. 

He fought great batteiis with his salvage foue. 

Spensey, 

Fongjt [-A Sas:. /an<;an, to take. See 
FANG.] To take. Chaucer. 

Fonn.e,t «• [See Fon.] Afool. Chaucer. 
Fonne.t r.i. To be foolish. Chaucer. 

Font (font), n. [From ’L.fom,fontis, a foun- 
tain. The word font was introduced in A. 
Sax. direct from the L., among other L. 
ecclesiastical terms. See Fount.] 1. The 
vessel used in churches as the repository 
of the baptismal water. VTien baptism 
by immersion was practised the baptistery 
was furnished with a basin sufticieutly 
capacious to admit of the administration of 
the rite according to the then prevailing, 
form. When affusion took the place of im- 
mersion the size of the basin was dimini.shed, 
and assumed the dimensions familiar to us 
in most of the medifcval churches in Great 
Britain and upon the Continent. ; The bap- 
tismal font consists of a basin or cup hol- 
lowed out of a solid block and suitported 
upon a stem, , It is usually of stone, some- 
times of lead, and sometimes of copper or 
bronze. In general, the font, in external 
form and character, followed the prevailing 
style of architecture and ornamentation. . 
When not in use the font was covered. Ori- 
ginally, the covers were flat movable lid.«, 
but were afterwards often very highly orna- 
mented, and sometimes carried up to a very 
considerable height in the form of spires, 
and enriched with a variety of little but- 
tregses, pinnacles, and other decorations, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 


ch, c/iain; fih, Sc. loch; 
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5’}ic Ijaptisinal font innsf, not be eonfounaed 
wirli the usiuilly 

stands near the entrance of Roman Catholic 
oimrches. and from which persons entering 



Font with Cover, St. Gregory's, Sudbury. 

sprinkle their forehead. —2, A sjiring or 
fomitain of water; a source. Drayton. 
Foat (font), n. [fr. fonte, from fondre, to 
melt or cast; L. /undo, to pour out.] A 
complete assortment of printing types of 
one size, including a due iiroportion of all 
the letters in the alphabet, large and small, 
points, accents, and whatever else is neces- 
sary for printing with that size or variety 
: of type. , 

Foatal (font'al), ft. Pertaining to a fount, 
fountain, source, or origin. 

" From the/v?iArfJl|?lit of Ideas only can a man draw 
. intellectuiil power. Coleridge. 

Fontanel (font'a-nel), n. (Fr. fontanelk.] 

1. Ill mod. an issue for the discharge of 
humours from the body.—- 2, In anat. a 
vacancy in the infant cranium between the 
.s frontal and parietal bones, and also between 
the parietal and occipit.al, at the two extre- 
mities of the sagittal suture. 

Fontange (fofi-tahzh), ?i. [Fr., after Mle. 
(afterwards Diiehesse) de Fontawje, a mis- 
tress of Louis XIY., who, when her hat had 
been accidentally blown off, caused her 
head-dress to he fastened up with a ribbon, 
the bows of which fell so gracefully over 
her brow that the king ordered her to retain 
the aiTangement all the evening. Ne.xt day 
^ many of the ladies of the court appeared 
with a similar head-dress, and from the 
com-t of France the fashion spread to all 
.the com-ts of Europe.] A knot of ribbons 
on the top of a head-dress. 

FontinaliS (fon-tin-a'Iis), «. [From I. fans, 
/ontis, a fomitain— in allusion to the place 
of growth.] Water-moss, a genus of cryp- 
togamic plants, nat. order Musci. They 
arulong branched plants, with many lateral 
fruits furnished with a mitriform calyptra. 

. Two species are found in the streams and 
rivulets of Britain. 

Food (fbd), n. [A. Sax./d(fa, food, whence 
fidan, to feed, to nourish;Dan./ddc,Sw./oda, 
See Fued. ] 1 . Whatever supplies nourish- 
ment to organic bodies; nutriment; aliment; 
especially, what is eaten by animals for 
V nourishment; victuals; provisions; as, the 
: food of plants; the/ood of animals consists 
mainly of organic substances; agreatscar- 
i nity of /ood. 

: Feed me witli yaad convenient for me. Pror. xxx. S, 
a Something that sustains, nomishes, and 
; augments. . 

This may prove yffoif to my displeasure. SAai. 

The /barf of hope 

Is meditated action. Tennysoti. 

1 Sya'. Aliment, sustenance, nutriment, feed, 
fare, victuals, provisions, provender, meat. 
Foodt (fbd)* D.t. To feed; 

He was ybfjrfifci forth in vain with long talk. Barret. 


I Foodt (fbd), w. A feud. 

Hurles forth his thundring' dart with deadly y&sd. 

! Spenser. 

Foodful (fbd'ful), a. Supplying fno<l; full of 
food. ‘ The /oofZy'ul earth.’ Dry den. 
Foodless (fod'les), a. Without food; desti- 
tute of provisions; barren. ‘TlhB foodless 
I wilds.’ Thomson. 

Foody t (fod'i), a. Eatable; fit for food; 
fertile; fruitful. 

Who brought them to the sable fleet from Ida's foody 
leas. Chapman. 

Foo-foo (fo'fo), n. A negro name for dough 
made from plantains, the fruit being boiled 
and then pounded in a mortar. 

Fool (fol), n. [Fr. fol, fou, foolish, a fool, 
froin follus, which occurs in the L.I. of the 
ninth century, and is derived from 1. folUs, 
bellows, a ball inflated with wind, cheeks 
puffed out with air; the/oM?ts or fool being 
originally no doubt one who made facial 
grimaces. ] 1. One who is destitute of reason 
or the common powers of understanding; 
an idiot; a natural. — 2. A person who is 
somewhat deficient in intellect ; a person 
who acts absiu'dly, irrationally, or unwisely; 
one who does not exercise his reason; one 
who acts or thinks in a manner not in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of wisdom. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but foots will 
learn in no other. Franklin, 

Ths foot hath said in his heart. There is no God. 

Ps. xiv. I. 

3. One who counterfeits folly; a professional 
jester or buffoon; a retainer formerly kept 
by persons of rank for the purpose of 
making sport, dressed in motley, with a 
pointed cap and bells on the head, and a 
mock sceptre or bauble in the hand. See 
BATJBIiE. 

I scorn, although their drudge, to be thdrfoal or 
jester. Milton, 

—To play the fool, (a) to act the buffoon; 
to jest; to make sport. 

hot me play the fool: 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come. 

Shah. 

(b) To act like one void of understanding. 

I have played ilte fool atid erred exceedingly. 

1 Sam. xxvi. 21. , 
—To put the fool on or upon, to charge with 
folly; to account as a fool. 

To be thought knowing, you nitist first pitl the fool 
all mankind. Dryden. 

—To make a fool of, to cause to appear 
ridiculous; to frustrate ; to defeat; to dis- 
appoint. 

Fool (fbl), v.i. To act like a fool; to trifle; 
to toy; to spend time in idleness, sport, or 
mirth. 

If you have the luck to be court-fools, those that 
have either wit or honesty, you may fool withal and 
spare not. Denham, 

Fool (fol), v.t. 1. To make a fool of; to treat 
with contempt; to disappoint; to defeat; 
to frustrate; to deceive; to impose on. 

When I consider life, 'tis all a cheat; 

T'Qx fooled with hope, men favour the deceit. 

D?yden. 

2. To infatuate; to make foolish. Shale.— 

3. To cheat; as, to fool one out of his money. 
—To fool aioay, (a) to spend to no advan- 
tage, or on objects of little or no value; as, 
to fool away time ; to fool away money, 
(b) To cause or induce to act foolishly; to 
lead astray or into folly. 

My Tuscan mother, •who fooled wzuay 
A wise man from wise courses. E. B. Bro^onhig, 

Fool (fbl). n. [From Fr. fouler, to pi-ess, to 
tread, to crush.] A mixture of gooseberries 
scalded and pounded with ci’eani. 
Fool-hegged [ (fbl'hegd), a. Foolishly beg- 
ged; idiotical; absurd. 

If thou live to see like right bereft; 

'V\C\% fool'hegged patience in thee will be left. Shak. 

Fool-bold t (foTbold), a. Foolishly bold ; 
foolhardy. 

Some in corners have heexs fool-bold. Leland. 

Fool-born, Fool-borne (folToi-n, ibl'liom), 
a. Produced by a fool or tolerated by fools. 
Reply not to me with a fool-born jest. 

Shak, 2 Hen. IV. v. j. 
[The old editions read/ooj-iiomc.] 

Foolery (fbl'b-ri), n. i. The practice of folly; 
habitual folly ; attention to trifles.— 2. An 
act of folly or weakness. ‘ These your pretty 
tricks and/oolerifis.’ Tennyson.— Z. Object 
of folly. 

That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus believed in 
any of these fooleries, it cannot be suspected. 

Raleigh. 

Fool-fisb, (foFflsh), n. A name applied to 
the long-flnned flle-flsh, of the genus Mono- 
canthus, from its ridiculous manner of 
swimming with a wi’iggling motion, its body 


being sunk and its moutli just on a level 
with the water. [United States.] 
Foolbappyt (fbFlmp-pi), a. Lucky without 
judgment or contrivance. 

And yet in doubt ne dares 
To joy at his foolhappie oversight. Spenser, 

Foolbardibood (fol'har-di-lnid), n. Fool- 
hardiness. 

Foolbardily (fbl'har-di-li), adv. With fool- 
hardiness. 

Foolbardiness (fbl'har-di-nes), n. Quality 
of being foolliardy; courage without sense 
or judgment; mad rashness. 

He delighted in but-of-door life; he was venture- 
some almost to fool/mrdzftess, when he went to wor- 
ship Nature in her most savage moods. Edin. 

Foolliardise t (fdHiar-dis), n. Poolliardi- 
ness. 

With 

Daring the foe that cannot him defend. Spenser. 
Foolhardy (fbl'har-di), a. [O.Fr. fol-hardi.} 
Daring without judgment; madly rash and 
adventurous; foolishly hold. — Foolhardy, 
Fash. See RASH.— SYN. Venturesome, ven- 
turous, precipitate, headlong, incautious. 
Fool- hasty t (foUhast-i), a. Foolishly 
hasty. Holland. 

Foolifyt (fbl'i-fi), v.t. [Ft.fool, and L.faeio, 
to make.] To make a fool of; to fool. Hol- 
land. 

Foolish (fbl'ish), a. 1. Marked with or exhi- 
biting folly; void of understanding or sound 
judgment; weak in intellect; unwise; im- 
prudent; acting without judgment or dis- 
cretion in particular things.— 2. Proceeding 
from folly; exhibiting a want of judgment, 
ivlsdom, or prudence; silly; vain; trifling. 
hvLt foolish and unlearned questions avoid; 

s Tim. ii. 23. 

3. Ridiculous; despicable. 

Ayboffj-A figure he must make. Prior. 

—Absurd, Foolish, Irrational, Infatuated. ' 
See under Absued.— Syn, Absurd, shallow, 
shallow - brained, brainless, simple, irra- 
tional, unwise, Imprudent, indiscreet, incau- 
tious, silly, ridiculous, preposterous, vain, 
trifling, contemptible. , 

Foolishly (fdl'ish-li), ffldu 1, Weakly; with- 
out understanding or judgment; unwisely; 
iudlsci-eetly.— 2. Wickedly; sinfully. 

1 have done very foolishly, 2 Sam. xxiv. 10. 

Foolishness (fOlTsh-nes), n. 1. The quality 
or condition of being foolish; want of un- 
derstanding; folly.— 2. A foolish practice; 
an absurdity. 

The preaching of the cross is to them tiiat perish 
foolishness. x Cor^ i. i8. 

Foolscap (fOIzicap), n. Paper of the small- 
est regular size but one : so called from 
its water-mark in early times being tlie out- 
line of a fool’s head and cap, for which Brit- 
ish paper-makers now substitute the figure 
of Britannia. 

Fool’s-errand (folz'er-rand), n. The pursuit 
of what cannot be found ; an absurd or 
fruitless search or enterprise. 

Fool’s Paradise, n. Deceptive happiness; 
vain hopes; unlawful pleasm-e. 

If ye should lead her into a fool's paradise, it were 
a gross . . . behaviour. Shak. 

Fool’s Parsley, n. The popular name of 
JEthusa Cynapium, nat. order Umbelliferaj. 

It is a common British weed, grooving in 
cultivated grounds. It is commonly Ije- 
lieved to be poisonous, and serious accidents 
are said to have occurred from its being 
mistaken for parsley; hut if poisonous it is 
so only in certain localities. Its unilateral 
reflexed floral leaves distinguish it from 
most plants to which it is allied. 

Foolstones (fSl'stonz), n. A plant, a .species 
of Orchis. 

Fooltrap (fol'trap), n. A trap or snare to 
catch fools in. 

Bets» at first, yfQXQfooltraps, wh6re the wise, 

Like spiders, lay in ambush for the flies. Dryden. 

Foor (for), past tense of fare. Fax'ed; jour- 
neyed. [Scotch.] 

Foorsday (fbrz'da), n. Thursday. [Scotch.] 
Foot (fflt), n. pi. Feet (fet). [A. Sax. f6t, 
pi. fet. Cog. L.G. /oof, Icel. /o'fr, Svi. fot, 
Goth./ofws, G. fuss, Lith. padas, L. pes, pedis; 
Gt. pous, podos; Zend, pddha; .Ski'. 2nlda, 
from pad, to go. This word, with modifica- 
tions of form, appears to pervade every 
branch of the great Indo-European or Aryan 
family of tongues.] 1. In animal bodies, 
the lower extremity of the leg; the part 
of the leg which treads the earth in stand- : 
ing or walking, and by which the animal 
is sustained and enabled to step, or that ' 
surface of the body by which progression, 
is effected among the mollusca; 'as, the 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. ahune; y. Sc. fey. 
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creeping disc or foot of snails, &c. ; the 
foot of the cockle, ifcc. The human foot is 
composed of twenty-six bones, seven of 
which constitute the tarsus, which articul- 
ates with the leg, and corresponds to the 
carpus (wrist). Mve bones form tlie meta- 
tarsus, which articulates with the tarsus 
behind and with the toes in front. The 



Skeleton of Human Foot. 


« to i' !>, Tarsus. t> b to cc. Metatarsus, c ctad, 
Phalanges, i, Os calcis, calcaneum, or heel-bone. 
2, Astragalus. 3, Scaphoid bone. 4, Inner cunoid 
bone. s. Middle cunoid bone. 6, Outer cunoid bone. 
7. Cuboid bone. 8 to la. Metatarsal bones. 13, First 
row of piialanges. 14, Last row of phalanges. 

middle portion of the foot is in the form of 
an arch, and in consequence resist.s sliock.s 
Mid supports pressure much better than 
it couUl if it were flat. The elasticity 
is also further increased by the toes.— - 

2. That which bears some resemblance to 
an animal’s foot in shape or office, as the 
part of a stocking or boot which receives 
the foot; the lower end of anything that 
supports a body; as, the /oot of a chair. — 

5. The lowest part or foundation; the part 
opposite to the head or top; the bottom; 
also, the last of a row or series ; as, the /oot 
of amountain, of acolumn,ofacIass.— 4. lie- 
cognized condition; ranlc; state; footing: 
used only in the singular. ‘ As to his being 
on the foot of a servant. ' Walpole. —6. Han 
of establishment ; fundamental principles; 
basis: used only in the singular. 

Answer directly upon the foot of dry reason and 
argument. Berkeley. 

6. Mint, soldiers who marohand fight on foot; 
infantry, as distinguished from cavaliy. 
lEoth horse andfoot’ Milton. — 7. Ameasure 
consisting of 12 inches, supposed to be 
taken from the length of a man’s foot. 
Geometricians divide the foot into 10 digits, 
and the digit into 10 lines.— 8. In pros, a 
certain number of syllables constituting 
part of a verse, as the iambus, the dactyl, 
and the spondee.— 9. Step; tread; footfall. 
10. t Level; par. 

Were it not for tliis easy borrowing' upon interest, 
men’s necessities would draw upon them a most sud- 
den undoing, in tliat they would be forced to sell 
their means, be it lands or goods, far under/hoA 
Bacon. 

■—Square foot, a square whose side is one 
foot, and Avhich therefore contains 144 square 
indies. — Cuhic foot, a cube whose side is 
one foot, and whidi therefore contains 1728 
cubic inches.— El/ ./’oof, on /oot, by walking; 
as, to go or pass on foot; to pass a stream on 
foot. See the next definition. — 2’o set on foot, 
to originate; to begin; to jput in motion; as, 
to set on foot a subscription.— To cover the 
feet, in Scrip, (a) to ease nature. 1 Sam. 
.xxiv. 3. (6) To compose one’s self to sleep. 

, Judg. ill. 24.— To keep the foot, in Scrip, to 
maintain a proper conduct imd decorum. 
Eccl. V. 1.— To put one’s foot in, to spoil 
completely; to ruin; to make a mess; to get 
one’s self into a scrape. — To jmf one's hast 
foot foremost, to use all possible despatch; 
to adopt all the means at one’s oommand. 
Foot (fqt), V. i. 1. To tread to measure or 
music; to dance; to skip. 

He saw a quire of ladies in a round, 

That fea.tlyfoatin£- seem’d to skim the ground. 

Dryden. 

2. To walk; opposed to riV/e or jhy: com- 
monly followed by it. 

If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try, for once, who 
can foci it farthest. Dryden. 

Foot (fflt), v.t 1. To kick; to strike with 
the foot ; to spurn. Shak. —2. To organize ; 
to set on foot; to originate. [Rare.] 

What confederacy have you with the traitors, 

Late/oo*rf in the kingdom! Shak. 

S. To cause to have the feet fixed; to settle; 
to establish. 

Our 'king is footed in this land already. Shak. 

. 4.t To place the foot upon, as in walking; 
to tread; as, to foot the green. Ticlcell.^ 

: 5. To add, as the numbers inaoolumn, and 
set the sum at the foot ; as, to foot an 
account. —6.t To seize with the footer feet. 

The holy eagle 

^ ^ ^ ^ Shak. 


ch, c/iain; 6h, So. loc/t; g, po; j, yob; 
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7. To sidd or make a foot to; as, to /oof a 
stocking or hoot. 

Foot-and-moutli Disease, n. Eczema epi- 
zootioa, a highly contagions eczematous 
affection which attacks the feet and moutlis 
of cattle, manifesting itself by hinieness, in- 
disposition to eat, and general febrile symp- 
toms, with ultimately eruptions of small 
vesicles on the parts affected, and general 
indisposition of the animal. Tlie disease 
occasionally spreads to the udder of milch- 
cattle, and it is believed that it may be com- 
municated to persons who drinis: the milk 
of OOW.S so aft'ected. 

Football (fqt'bfil), n. 1. A ball consisting 
of an inflated ox-idadder, or a hollow glolie 
of india-rubber, cased in leather, to lie 
driven by the foot; hence, /;/;, any object 
subjected to many vicissitudes or change.s 
of condition; as, he was the , /'oof ha Hof for- 
tune.— 2. .A game played witli a footliall by 
two parties of players, on a large level piece 
of ground, generally oblong in shape, and 
having in the middle of eiflier of the ends 
a goal formed liy two ujiright posts, 6 to S 
yards apart, with a bar or tape extended 
between them at the Iieight of 8 or 10 feet 
from the ground. Tliere" are various styles 
of playing the game, but the two recognized 
in all important matclies are the Rugby 
game and the Football Association game. 
In lioth games the main object is for either 
party to drive the ball (which is kicked off 
in the centre of the Held) through the goal 
that their opponents are guarding, and thus 
count a goal against them. In the Rugby 
game the goal-posts are 18J feet apai-t, and 
joined by a cross-bar at a height of 10 feet 
from the ground; and to score a goal the 
ball must be kicked over this bar by one of 
I the opposite side. In the Association game 
the upright poles are 8 j’ards apart, and 
joined at 8 feet from the ground by a tape, 
under which the ball must pass to secure a 
goal. The Rugby game is much rougher 
and less scientific than the Association 
game, which discourages rough play and 
relies mainly on the skilful manoeuvring of 
the ball with the feet, it being forbidden to 
touch the ball with the hands, while by the 
Rugby rules the player may catch the hall 
in his hands, run with it, and kick it drop- 
ping. Wiien a goal is made, or at some other 
arranged interval, the p.arties change ground 
for the next struggle, so that any inequali- 
ties of situation may be balanced. 

Foofbaixd (fut'band), n. l. A band of in- 
fantry. — 2. A band having some connection 
with the foot or feet. 

Footbank (fqt'bangk), n. In fort, a little 
raised ivay along the mside of a parapet. 
See Banquette. 

Fo ot-barraeks (f ut'ba-raks), n. pi. Barracks 
for infantiy. 

Footbase (fflt'bns), n. In arch, the mould- 
ing above the plinth of an apartment. 
Foot-batb (fiit'bath), n. 1. A vessel for 
batliing or washing the feet. —2. Act of 
bathing of the feet; as, take & foot-bath. 
Foot-board (fut'bord), n. A support for the 
foot, as in a boat, gig, or at a workman’s 
bench; a hoard at the foot of a bed; tlie 
platform on which the driver and fireman 
of a locomotive engine stand; a foot-plate. 
Footboy (fpt'boi), n. A menial; an attend- 
ant in livery. 

Footbreadtb. (fiitdiredth), «. The breadth 
of the foot. 

Footbridge (fijt'brij), n. A narrow bridge 
for foot passengers. 

Footclotb. (fiit'kloth), m A sumpter cloth, 
or housings of a horse, which covered his 
body and reached down to his heels. 

Beware of supposing: the beast itself to be called 
footdoth, as some would liave it. Sir Bounteous is 
said to ‘ alight from liis faoutoth,' as one might .say 
‘alighted from his saddle.’ Nare.t. 

Foot-company (fut'kum-pa-ni), n. A com- 
pany of foot soldiers. Milton. 
Foot-cusMon (fut'kpsh-on), n. A cushion 
for the feet. 

Footed (fut'ed), a. Provided with a foot or 
feet: usually in composition; as, four-/ooted 
Footfall (fut'fftl), n. A footstep; tread of 
the foot. ‘ Ghostly footfall echoing on the 
stair.’ Tennyson. 

Like hedgehogs, which .... mount 

Their pricks at tny footfall. Shak. 

Footfast t (fntTast), a. Captive. 

Footflgbt (fut' fit), n. A conflict by persons 
on foot, in opposition to a fight on horse- 
back. 

Footgear (fut'ger), n. The covering of the 
feet; shoes or hoots. 
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' Four gentlemanlike, hand.soroe, weil- dressed 
French soldiers waded for a time beside our carriage, 
. . . and had such art of picking their steps, that 
tlieir testified no liigher than the ankle to 

tile muddy piigritnage tliese good people found 
themselves engaged in. Carlyle. 

Footgeld (fut'geld), n. [Foot, and A. Sax. 
geld, a fine.] In old law, a fine for not ex- 
peditating dogs, or cutting out the balls of 
their feet in a royal forest, 

Foot-glovet (fflt'gluv), n. A kind of stock- 
ing. 

The buskins and foot-glo-ves we wore. Defoe, 

Foot-guards (fiit'gardz), n. pi. Guards of 
infantry. The foot -guards in the British 
army form the garrison of the metropolis 
and the guard of the sovereign at Windsor, 
They consist of three regiments, the Grena- 
dier, Coldstream, and Scots GuardSi 
Footbalt (fut'iialt), n. A disease incident 
to sheep, and said to proceed from a w'orm 
which enters between the hoofs. 

Foot-hill (fut'hil), n. A hill lying at the 
base of a range of mountains. Goodrich. 
Foothold (fiit'iiold), n. That which sustains 
the feet firmly and prevents them from sliji- 
ping or moving; tliat on whicli one may 
tread or rest securely; firm standing; hold; 
footing; stable position; settlement. 

tie determined to march at once against the 
enemy, and prevent his gaining' a permanent feat' 
hold in the kingdom. Prescott. 

Foot-hook (flltliirk), n. Bame ns Futtock. 
Foothot (fyt'hot), adv. lu hot haste; with 
all speed ; immediately. 

Footing (fut'ing), n. l. The act of putting 
a foot to anything, or that which is added 
as afoot.— 2. The act of adding up a column 
of figures, or tiie amount of such a column. 

3. Ground for the foot; that which sustains; 
firm foundation to stand on; estabiisheil 
place; permanent settlement; foothold. 'As 
soon as he had obtained a footing at court.’ 
Macaulay. 

In ascents, every step gained is afeoiitig and help 
to tiie next. Haider. 

4. Basis; foundation. ‘ Taking things on the 
footing of this life only.’ Blair. — 5. Tread; 
step; walk. ‘Hark! I hear the footing of a 
man.’ Shak.—G. Dance; rhythmical treat/ 

Make holiday; your rye-straw hats put on, 

And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing'. Shak. 

7. Road; track. [Rare.] 

Like/wri/WJ up and down impossible to be traced. 

Bacon. 

8. Relative condition; state. ‘Lived on a 
footing of equality with nobles.’ Macaulay. 

9. A plain cotton lace without figures.— 

10. The finer detached fragments of whale 
blubber, not wholly deprived of oil.— 11. In 
arch, a spreading course at the base or foun- 
dation of a Avail.— To pay one’s footing, to 
pay money, usually to be spent on drink, bn 
first doing anything, as on entering on a 
trade or on entering a neiy place to prose- 
cute one’s trade. 

Footing-beam (fut'ing-hem), n. lu arch. 
the tie-beam of a roof. 

Foot-iron (futl-ern), n. 1. A carriage-step. 

2. A fetter for the feet. 

Foot- jaw (fijt'ja), n. A name commonly 
given to those limbs of Crustacea which are 
so modified as to act as instruments of mas- 
tication, but are not so specially modified as 
the mandibles, and maxilloe. 

Footless (fut'les), a. Having no feet. 
FootHcker (fi{t'lik-£ir), n. One who licks 
the feet; a mean flatterer; a sycophaut; a 
fawner. 

Foot-ligbts (fut'lits), n. pi. In theatres, a 
roAV of lights placed on the front of the 
stage and on a level with it to light it up. 
—To appear befwe the footlights, to appear 
on the stage. 

Footman (fut'mau), n. 1. A soldier who 
marches and fights on foot. 

The other princes put on harnesse light, 

Kafootmen use. Fairfax. 

i. (a) Originally, a servant who ran in ft’ont 
of his master’s carriage for the purpose of 
assisting in lifting it out of ruts, or help- 
ing it through rteers, but mainly as a -mark 
of the consequence of the traveller: usually 
called a running footman. He Avas usually 
dressed in a light black cap, a jockey-coat, 
Avhite linen trousers, and carried a pole 6 or 
7 feet long. (6) A male servant whose duties 
are to attend the door, the carriage, the 
table, &a. ; a man in Avaiting. 

FootmansMp (fut'iiihn-ship), n. The art or 
faculty of a footman. 

Footmantle (fut'man-tl), n. A long gar- 
ment to keep the goAvn clean in riding. 


Av, wig; Avh, whig; zh, azure. — See Key. 
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FootmaarlC (fut'muiic), n. A track; mark o£ 
afoot. . ■ 

Foot-muff (fiit'muf), 71. A oovcrmcr for the 
feet, lined with fur, &c. , for keeping them 
ivanti in winter. . . 

Foot-uote (fnt'ndt), n. In prmtvig, a note 
of reference at the bottom of a page. 
Footpace (fiic'pas), n. l. A slow ste.]), as m 
walking.— 2. A landing or resting place at 
the end of a short flight of steps. If it oc- 
curs at the angle where the stair turns, it is 
called afpiarter-pace.— 3. The dais or raised 
floor at the upper end of an ancient hall.— 
4. A hearth-stone. [Rare.] 

Footpad (fut'pacl), n. A highwayman that 
robs on foot. 

Foot-page (fut'paj). n. An attendant or 
lackey; an errand-hoy. 

Foot-passenger (fut'pas-sen-ier), n. One 
who passes on foot, as along a bridge, &c. ; 
one who travels on foot. 

Footpath (fftt'path), n. A narrow path or 
way for foot-passengers only. 
Foot-pavement (fnt'pav-ment), n. A paved 
way for passengers on foot; a foot-way. 
Foot-plate (fn’t'plat), ti. T’lie plaiform on 
which the engine-man and fii’eman of a loco- 
motive engine attend to their duties; a cai'- 
riage-step! Wmle. 

Footplough, Footplow (fiit'plou), 71. A 
kind of swing-plough. 

Foot-poet (fiit']i6-efc), 7). A servile or in- 
ferior poet. Drydm. [Karo.] 

Footpost (fijt'post), 71. A post or messenger 
that ti'avels on foot. 

\yhy so fast, sir! I took you for ti . footpost, Brame. 
Foot-pound (fut'pound), ». Tlie term ex- 
pressing the unit selected in measuring the 
work done by a meohanical force. Afoot- 
pound represents 1 lb. weight raised through 
. a height of 1 foot; and a force equal to a 
certain mimber of foot-pounds, fifty for ex- 
ample, is a force capable of raising 50 lbs. 
through a height of i foot. Rmlwcll. 
Footprint (fut'xirint), n. The mark of a 
foot; in geol. an impression of the foot of an 
animal on the surface of rooks, sueli impres- 
sion having been made at tlie time the stone 
was in a state of loose sand or moist clay; 
an ichnite, 

And, departing, leave behind us 

on the sands of time. Longfelltm. 

Foot-race {fut'rus), w. A race performed by 
men on foot. 

Footrope (fiit'rop), 7i. fiaxit («) the lower 
bolt-rope to which the lower edge of a sail 
is sewed. Qi) A rope to support men when 
reefing, «fec. 

Footrot (futh'ot), 71. A di.sense in tlie feet of 
sheep, the more common form of which is 
an Inordinate growth of hoof, which at the 
toe, or round the margin, becomes turned 
down, cracked, or torn, thus affording lodg- 
ment for sand and dirt. In the second fomi 
of the disease the foot becomes hot, tender, 
and swollen; there are ulcerationS: between 
the toes, followed by the sprouting of proud 
. flesh. 

Foot-rule (fflt'rbl), «. A rule or measure of 
■ 12 inches long; a rule for taking measiu’e- 
ments in feet and inches. 

Foots (flits), 71. pi. Sedimentfrom the bottom 
^ of an oil-cask, scrapings of sugar hogsheads, 
or the like. 

Foot-shaclrles (fut'shak-lz), a. 2)1. Sliackles 
for the feet. 

Foot-soldier (fut'sOl-jur), n. A soldier that 
serves on foot. 

Foot-sore (fflt'sov), a. Having the feet ren- 
dered sore or tender, as by much walking; 
The heat of the ground made mepaat-saro. Dfoe. 

Footspace-rail (fut'spas-rra), 7x. in s/iip- 
buildiTig, that rail in the balcony in wliich 
the balusters rest. 

Footstalk (fijt'stak), a. [Foot and stalk.l 

1. In hot. a petiole; the stalk : supporting 
the leaf, or connecting it with the stem 
, or branch. Sometimes, but rarely; the 
.same footstalk Supports both the leaf and 
. fructification, as in Tumera. This is due 
: to the adhesion of the flower-stallc to the 
leaf-stalk.— 2. In. zool. a process resembling 
the footstalk in botany, as the muscular 
process by which certain of the Brachiopoda 
are attached, the stem which bears the body 
in barnacles, the stalk wMch supports the 
, eyes in certain crustaeeans,~3. In toucA the 
lower portion of a mill-spmdle. 

Footstall (fiit'stjil), 71. 1 . A woman’s 

stirrup.— 2. In arch, the plinth or base 
of a pillar. 

Footstep (fut'step), 71. 1. A track; the 
mark or impression of the foot; footprint. 


2. Tread ; footfall ; sound of the step or 
setting clown the foot; as, I hear his /oof- 
step on the stair.— 3. Token; mark; visible 
sign of a course pursued. ‘Thy /oofsteps 
are unknown.' Ps. Ixxvii. 19.— 4. In 7)iech. 
the pillow in which the foot of an upright 
or vertical shaft works.— 5. An inclined 
plane under a hand ininting-press, 

Footstick (fut'stik), w. In pri/if/jiy, a 
wedge-shaped piece placed against the foot 
of the page in making up a forme in a chase. 
The quoins are driven in between it and the 

CllUBO. 

Footstool (fut'stbl), 71. A stool for the 
feet; that which supports the feet of one 
when sitting. 

Foot-stove (fut'stov), n. A contrivance for 
warming the feet; a foot-warmer. 
Foot-tubercle (fiit'tu-her-kl), «. In zool. 
one of the uuarticulated appendages of the 
Amielida: often called Farapodla. 
Footvalve (fut'valv), n. The valve between 
the condenser and air-pump in a steam- 
engine. 

Footwaling (fiit'wal-lug), vi. The whole 
inside planks or lining of a ship below the 
lower deck. 

Foot-wall (fpt'wal), 71. In vjM-nfnp, the wall 
or side of the rock muler the mineral vein; 
commonly called the U7iderlaying Wall. 
Foot-warmer (fut'warm-or), 7X. A foot- 
stove or other contrivance for warming or 
keeping warm the feet. 

Footway (fpt'wa), n. l. A path for pas- 
sengers on foot.— 2. In 7nmmg, the ladders 
by which the miners descend into and ascend 
from the mine, 

Foot-worix (fut'wdrn), p. and a. 1. Worn 
by the feet; as, nfoot-ioo7ii track. — 2. Worn 
or weai’ied in the feet; foot-sore; as, nfoot- 
toovn traveller. 

Footy (fut'i), a. Having foots nr settlmgs; 
s,n,footy oil, molasses, &e. Goodrich. 

Fop (fop), 71. fAlcin to G. foppe7i, to banter, 
to make a fool of.] A vain man of weak 
understanding and much ostentation; one 
whose ambition is to gain admiration by 
showy cli'ess and pertness; a gay, trifling 
man; a coxcomb; a dandy. 

FopdoocUe (fop'dii-dl), 7i. An insignificant 
fellow. Il-udihras. 

Fopliug (fopTing), 7i. A petty fop. 

Foppery (fop'p6-ri), ti. l. Aifectation of 
sliow or importance ; showy folly ; as, the 
J’oppex'y of dress or of manners.— 2. Folly; 
impertinence; foolery; idle affectation. 

Let not the sound of shallow/fl/S^^rj' enter 
My sober house, S/ta&. 

3. A gew-gaw; a vain ornament. Sioift. 
Foppish (fop'ish), a. Tain of dress; making 

an ostentatious display of gay clothing: 
dressing in the extreme of fashion; affected 
in manners. 

Foppishly (fop'ish-li), adv. With vain 
ostentation of di’ess; in a trifling or affected 
manner. 

Foppishness (fopTsh-ues), 7i. The condition 
or quality of being foppish. 

Foppity, t Foppitie t (fop'i-ti), n. A triiler ; 
a simpleton. 

WTiy does this littlsfappitie laugh always. Cotvley. 

For (for), prep. [A. Sax. /or. Cog. D. roojv 
G. fur. Goth, faur, for— allied to E. fore, 
fai', fare, and /roni; L. pros, pro, Gr. pro, 
Lith. and Bohem. pro, Lett, par; Skr. 
pra, before. The radical idea is that of 
going before, as of one event going before 
another— the cause or reason preceding the 
effect.] l. In the place of, as a substitute 
or equivalent ; as, to exchange one thing 
for another; to quit the profession of law 
for that of medicine. ‘And Joseph gave 
them bread in exchange for horses, and 
for flocks, and for the cattle of the herds.' 
Gen. xlvii. 17. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for 
an eye, and a toothyor a tooth. Mat. v, 38. 

[To this head is referable the use of for 
in such asseverations as, for my life, /or my 
head, /or my hand, /or my heart, <&c.; as, 
‘I dare not for my head.’ Shalt.-, also in 
the expressions ‘ once /or all,’ ‘now fm- all.’ 
S/iaA]— 2. In the place of ; instead of; on 
behalf of; indicating substitution of persons 
or agency of one in the place of another with 
equivalent, authority; as, an attorney is 
empowered to act for his pi'incipal ; will 
you. take a letter and deliver it for me at 
the post-office— that is, in my place, or for 
my benefit.— 3. Corresponding to; accom- 
panying; as, pace for pace; line for line; 
groan/or groan. 

Weep, wretched man. I’ll aid thee tearpor tear. S/iak. 


4. In the character of ; as being : a sense 
derived from substitution or standing in 
the place of. 

If a man can be fully assured of anythingybr a 
truth, without having examined, what is there that 
he may not embrace for trutli ? Locke. 

But let her go for .an ungrateful woman. Philips. 

I hear for certain, and do speak the truth. Shak. 

He quivered with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryden. 
[Under this head fall such expressions as, 

I for one, for the most part, for the twen- 
tieth time, for the nonce.] — 5. Toward; 
with the intention of going to. 

We sailed from Peruyor China and Japan. Bacon. 

6. Toward; with a tendency to; as, an 
inclination far drink. — 7. For the advan- 
tage of; for the sake of; on account of; for 
the use of: to he used as or in. 

An ant is a wise creatureyhr it.self. Bacon. 

Shall I think the world was madeyhr- one. 

And men are bornyor kings, as beastsyu?- men, 
Notyor protection, but to be devoured. Drydm. 

The oakyhj- nothing ill, 

The osier goodyiu- twigs, the poplaryw the milk 
Spenser, 

8. For the share of; for the lot of; as the 
duty of. 

For himself Julian reserved a more difficult part 
Gibbon. 

There’s fenneiyw you. Shak. 

9. Conducive to; henefleial to; in favour of. 

It isyhr the general good of human society, and 

con-sequently of particular persons, to be true and 
just; and it isyo)' men’s health to be temper,ate. 

Tillotsan. 

10. Leading or inducing to. 

There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reason 
for that which we call virtue and against that which 
we call vice. TtUaison. 

11. In expectation of; with a view to obtain; 
in order to arrive at; to come to; as. to wait 
for the morning ; we depend on divine aid 
for success ; he writes for money or for fame ; 
to search /or arguments. 

And now. my Lord Savelli,yor my question. 

Lord Lytton. 

12. Suitable for; adapted for; proper to. 

Both law and physic areyiw- petty wits. Marlma. 

Since first this subiectyhr heroic song ^ 
Pleased me long choosing. Milton, ' 

13. Against; in opposition to; with a ten- 
dency to resist and destroy; in order to ward 
off the evil or unpleasant effects of; as, a 
remedy for the headache or toothache ; al- 
kalies are good far the heartburn; to pro- 
vide clothes or stores fur winter or against 
winter.— 14. Against; with a view to the : 
prevention of. 

She wrapped him closeyhr catciiing cold. 

Richardson. 

[Tills use Is nearly obsolete.]— 15. Because; 
on account of; by reason of; as, he cried out 
for anguish; I cannot go for want of time; 
for this cause I cannot believe the report. 

That which we for our unworthiness are afraid to 
crave, our prayer is tliat God for the worthiness oC 
his Son would notwithstanding vouchsafe to grant. 

plooker. 

Edward and Richard, 

With fiery eyes sparklingyo;- very wrath, 

Are at our backs. Shak. 

If it were notyor- us, . . . Drury Lane would be 
uninhabited. Gay. 

In this usage hut comes very often before 
the /or. 

He would have put me into the hands of the Prince 
of Orange but for God’s special providence. 

Macaulay. 

IG. Except; on account of or for the reason 
of: instead of hut for. 

For one restraint, lords of the world besides. Milton. 
17. With respect or regard to; on the part 
of; in relation to. 

It was young counsel yur the persons and violent 
counseiyur the matters. Bacon. 

Thus muchyor the beginning and progress of the 
deluge. ” Burnet. 

These suns, then, are eclipsedyor us. Coleridire. 

So we say, for me: for myself; or, as/oj- me 
I have no anxiety, hut /or you 1 have appre- 
hensions. In the general sense of in relation 
to far is used with a considerable number of 
adjectives to indicate the object with refei'- 
ence to which the person or thing : qualified 
by the adjective is so qualified. Such adjec- 
tives are: heavy, easy, difficult, possible, 
imiiossihle, lawful, ready, fit, ripe, sufficient, 
necessary, requisite, and the like; as, ‘A 
heavy reckoning /or you, sir.’ Shalt. \ ‘His 
habit flt/or speed succinct.’ Jfilf on; ‘An in- 
come sufficient for a gentleman’s wanks,’ 
Trollope. 

Forman to tell how human life began 
Is hard. ‘ Milton. 

Seeing that it was too lateyir there to be any hope. 

T.A. Trollope. : . 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, hgll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. ahitne; y. Sc. fey. 
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18. In consideration of; in proportion to; as, 
he is tall /or hia age.— la Through a certain 
space; during a certain time; as, to travel/or 
three days; to sail/or seven weeks; he holds 
his offlce/or life; he travelled on sand for ten 
miles together; for ever.— 20. According to; 
as far as. 

Chemists have not been able, /or aught is vulgarly 
known, by fire alone, to separate true sulphur from 
.antimony. £oyie. 

21. Notwithstanding: against; in opposition 
to; as, the fact may be so/or anything that 
has yet appeared; the task is great, but/or 
all that I shall not be deterred from under- 
taking it. 

J'ar .nil his e-xact olot, clown was he cast from all 
his greatness. ' South. 

22. .In f.avour of; on the part or side of; as, 
to vote for a person; one i.s for a free 
government, another is for a limited mon- 
archy. 

Aristotle iB/or poetical justice. Dennis. 
‘Hurrah yhr the knights of St. John,’ cried the 
mercenaries. Lord Lytlon. 

23. Desirous to have; willing to receive. 

If you are yh?' pleasure, marry; if you prize rosy 
health, marry. ytr, Taylor. 

[In this sense far Is often used with an inter- 
jection before it to e.Tcpress an .ardent wish; 
as, ‘0/or a muse of fire I ’ Bhali. ; ‘Alack /or 
mercy!’ B/tal*.— 24. In recompense of. 

Now,yfl>- so many glorious actions clone, 

peace at home, and/or tlie public wealth, 

I mean to crown a bowl for Cmsat’s liealth. Dryden. 

25. By the want of. 

The inh,ibitants suffered severely both /or pro- 
visions and fuel. Marshall. 

28. To be ; as, nature intended him for a 
usurer.— 27, H<aving so much laid to one’s 
account ; having added so much to a total ; 
liable for or having at one’s credit a certain 
sura; to the amount of; as, he is down in the 
subscription list for five pounds ; (in the 
g.ame of cricket) he is out for twenty runs; 
he failed/or ten tliousand. 

The Lords’ men were out by half-past twelve o’clock 
/or ninety-eight runs. Hughes. 

28. For was at one time placed before tiie 
infinitives of verbs to denote purpose; and 
the use is coiTeot, but now obsolete except 
in vulgar language: as, I came/iu’ to see you 
i=.Fr, ponir mus voir,— For all the loorld, of 
everything else in the world; wholly; 
exactly. 

A paltry ring 

That she did give, whose poesy was, 

For all the tuorld, like cutler’s poetry 
Upon a knife. Shah. 

—Forever. See Bvee. 

For (for), conj. 1. The word by which a reason 
is introduced of something before advanced. 
‘That ye may be the children of your Father 
who is in heaven; for he inaketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good.’ In such 
sentences for has the sense of because, by 
reason that, as in No. 16 in preceding entry; 
with this difference, that in No. 15 the 
word precedes a single noun, and here it 
jirecedes a sentence or clause. In modern 
English this word is seldom used to intro- 
duce a reason for something still to be 
stated, or for anything stated In a subor- 
dinate clause, hut formerly it was not un- 
commonly used in both these cases. 

And, /or the morning now is something worn, 

Our purposed hunting slmll be set aside; Shah. 
And,y^)?' they were so lonely, Clare 
Would to these battlements repair. 

And muse upon Iter sorrows there. Sir TV. Scott. 
And Heaven defend your good souls that you think 
1 will your serious and great business scout 
For she is with me, Shah, 

2. t In order that. 

Andy^;' the time shall not seem tedious, 
ril tell thee what befei me. Shak. 

—For as mxioh as, or forasmuch as, in con- 
sideration that; seeing that; since; &s, for- 
asmuch as the thirst is intolerable, the 
patient may be indulged in a little drink.— 
For hrcoause, t equivalent to because. ‘ N ot 
for because your brows are blacker.’ Shak. 
—For fhat,i with the same sense. 

; I hate him for he is a Christian, 

But more for that in low simplicity 
He lands out money gratis. Shah. 

—For ivhy,i because; foi\ 

For-. A prefix having generally the in- 
tensive force of the G. ver, signifying 
g’ireatly, completely, utterly, as in /or- 
wearied, wearied out; /orwounded, severely 
: wounded ; /orlorn, utterly lorn or lonely; 

:: sometimes it has the force of a negative or 
privative; as in /orbid, which means to bid 
a thing not to he done; /orswear, to swear 


not to do or have nothing to do with (though 
in these example.s also it might be explained 
as an intensive); sometimes it means amiss 
or badl.y, as in foredeem for /imleem, to 
judge badly of; O.E. /orshapen, misshaped. 
In most E. words it is cognate with (i. ver-, 
O.H.G. far-, Goth. /m-, L. per-, Gr. para, 
par-; but in some cases, when it comes from 
the Fr., as in forfeit, it is from the L. foris, 
abroad, away. As fore- is sometimes used 
for for-, 30 for- is sometimes used iovfm-e-, 
in the sense of jirecedence; as,/onvard. 
Forage (fo'raj), n. [Vr. fmirrage; L.L.fm-a- 
(jium, forage, from O.Fr. forre, from O.H.G. 
f uotar,foUtr; Q. f utter, fodder. See Fod- 
BElt.] 1. Food of any kind for horses and 
cattle, as grass, pasture, hay, oats, &e.— 
2. 'The act of providing forage ; the act of 
searching for provisions. 

Colonel Mawhood completed unmolested. 

Marsfsdll. 

Forage (fo'rilj), v.i. pret. & pp. fmxtged; 
ppr. foraging. 1. To collect food for horses 
and cattle, by wandering about and feeding 
or stripping the coimtry.~2. To ravage; to 
feed on spoil. 

Stood smiling^ to behold his lion’s whelp 

Forage in blood of French nobility. Shak. 

S.j To wander far; to I’ove. 

FcragCt and run 

To meet displeasure farther from the doors; 

And grapple with him ere he comes so nigh. 

Shak. 

— Foragii}g party, milit. a party of soldiers 
sent out in search of provisions from the sur- 
rounding district for tlie troops or horses. 
Forage (fo'raj), v. t. 1. To strip of provisions 
for horses, <fec, Spenser. — 2. 'To supply with 
forage or fodder; as, to forage steeds. Pope. 
Forage-cap, Foraging-cap (fo'raj -kap.fo'- 
raj-ing-kap), n. Milit. a loose, rough-made, 
military cap, worn l)jf soldiers sent out to 
forage, or when in fatigue-dress. 

Forager (foTaj-6r), n. One that goes in 
search of food for horses or cattle. 

Foralite (fo'ral-it), n, [L. foro, to bore, 
and Gr. litkos, a stone.) In geol. a name 
applied to a tube-like marking in sandstone 
and other strata, which appears like the 
burrow of a worm-llke animal. 

Foramen (fo-ra'men), n. pi. Foramina (fo- 
ram'l-na). [L., ixomforo, to bore.) 

1. A hole or opening by which 
nerves or blood-vessels obtain a 
passage through bones,— 2. In 
hot. the oriflee left at the apex of 
the nucleus through the coat or 
coats of the ovule so as to allow 
the passage of the pollen tubes to 
the nucleus. 

Foraminated (f6-r<am'in-at-ed), a. Having 
foramina or little holes. 

Foraminifer (f6-ra-min'i-f6r), n. An in- 
dividual of the Foraniinifera (wiiich see). 
Foramlnifera (fo-ram'in-if'e-ra), n. pi. [L. 
foramen, fo7-aminis,ahole,andfe?'o, to bear. ] 
An order of Rhizopod.a, belonging to the sub- 
kingdom Protozoa, furnished with a shell or 
test, simple or complex, usually perforated 
by pores (foramina), whence the name. The 
shell may be composed of homy matter, or of 
carbonate of lime, secreted from the water 
in which they live, or may he fabricated by 
sticking together extraneous matters, such 
as particles of sand. Owing to the resem- 
blance of their convoluted chambered shells 
to those of the nautilus, tliey were at first 
reckoned among the most highly organized 
molluscs. In reality they are among the 
simplest of the protozoa. The body of the 
animal is composed of granular, gelatinous. 


I 


Foraniinifera (recent). 

I, PlanorbuHna Ugeriana, a, Triloculina tricari- 
nata. 3, Globigeriiia bulloides. 4, Rotalia Becearii. 
5, Nonionina turgida. 

highly elastic saroode, which not only fills 
the shell, hut passes through the perfora- 
tions to the exterior, there giving off long 






thread-like processes, called pseiulopodia, 
interlacing each other so as to form a net 
like a spider's web. Internally the sarcode- 
body exhibits no structure or deiinite organs 
of any kind. .4 nucleus, whicii at one time 
was believed to he absent, has, however, 
been discovered in these organisms. So 
f<ar as yet known the foramiuifera were the 
earliest of created beings, the oldest known 
fossil {Bozoon canadense, of the Latirentian 
rooks of Canada) belonging to this; order. 
The great geological formation known as 
white chalk is largely composed of forarain- 
iferous shells, while another remarkable for- 
mation known as Nummulitic Limestone 
receives its name from the presence of large 
coin-shaped foraminifers, generally about 
as large as a shilling. 

Foraminiferal, Foraminiferous (fo-ram'- 
in-lf"C‘r-al, f6-ram'in-il"er-us), a. Having 
foramina or pores; belonging to the order 
Foramiuifera. 

Foraminous (fo-ram'in-us), a. [See Foba- 
MEN.) Full of holes; perforated in many 
places: porous. Bacon. [Rare.] 
Foraminule (fO-ra'min-ul), n, lire ostiolum 
of certain fnngals, or oriflee through which 
their spores are discharged. 

Forasmuch (for-az-muclT), conj. See under 
Fob, conj. 

Foray (fb'ra), v.t. [A form of forage.] To 
ravage; to pillage. 

Foray (fo'ra), n. The act of foraging; a 
predatory excursion; booty. 

Earl Doorm, 

Bound on Q./oray^ rollin^j eyes of prey, TennjysoH. 
Forayer (foTa-6r), n. One who takes part 
in a foray; a marauder. 

They might not clioose the lowland road. 

For the lAftrse/orayers were abroad. Sir U'. Scott. 

Forbade (for-bad'), pret. of/orti'd. Occasion- 
ally written Forbad. 

Forbathej (for-hariif), r,f. To bathe. 
Forbear (for-harO, ■a.i- vret, forbore; \yp. for- 
borne; ppr. forbearing. [Prefix for, and 
bear; A. Sax. forberan. forbcera^i.] 1. To 
stop; to cease; to refrain from proceeding; 
to pause ; to delay ; as, forbear a while. 
Sometimes it takes the reflexive pronoun 
with the same sense. 

Forbear, /orbear, I say 1 it is my lord the diike. 

Shah. 

Shall I go against Ranioth Gilead to battle, or 
shaW 1/orbear I 1 ICi. zxli. 6, 

Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is with 
me, that he destroy thee not. a Chron. xxxv. ai. 

2. To refuse; to decline. 

Whether they will hear, or whether they willyhf- 
bear. Ezek. ii. 5. 

3. To be patient; to restrain one’s self from 
action or violence. Prov. xxv. 15. 

The kindest and the happiest pair. 

Will find occasion to/orbear, C<mi/er. 

Forbear (for-hfu’'), v.t. 1 . To avoid volun- 
tarily; to decline. 

Forbear his presence. Shah. 

2. To abstain from; to omit: to avoid doing; 
as, learn from the Scriptures what you 
ought to do and what to /br&fictr. 

To hear meekly, sir, and to laugh moderately; or 
to/orbear both, Shah. 

3. To spare; to excuse; to treat with indul- 
gence and patience. ‘Forbear me till anon.’ 
Shah. 

Forbearing one another in love. Eph. iv. s. 
Amazed am I. 

Beholding how you butt against my wish. 

That I /oriear you thus. Tennyson. 

Forbear (for'ber), n. A forefather; an an- 
cestor. [Scotch. ] 

So may they, like their greaty'iw-ii'mw. 

For many a year come through the shears. Burns. 

Forbearance (for-barians), n. 1 . The act of 
avoiding, shunning, or omitting; the cessa- 
tion or intermission of an act commenced, 
or a withholding from beginning an act. 

This may convince us how vastly greater a pleasure 
is consequent upon the /orbearance of sin, than can 
possibly accompany the commission of it. South. 

2. Command of temper; restraint of pas- 
sions: long-suffering; indulgence towards 
those who injure us; lenity. 

Have a cont'msnt/orbearance, til! the speed of his 
rage goes slower. Shah. 

Or despisest thou the riches of his goodness, and 
and long-suffering! Rom. ii. 4. 
Stn. Abstinence, refraining, long-suffering, 
lenity, mildness. 

Forbearant (for-bar'ant), a. Forbearing; 
indulgent; long-suffering. [Rare.] 
Forbearantly (for-har'ant-li), adv. In a 
forbearing manner. [Rare.] 

Forbearer (for-barAr), n. One that inter- 
mits or intercepts. 


ch, cAain; Ch, Sc. locA; g, go; j, job; 


ii, Fr. ton; ng, sing; SH, <Aen; th, thin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Forbearing (for-bar'iny), nn'l «• ISxei- 
eSsiiig patience and indulgence; long-sutter- 

Fofbearillgly (for-bar'lng-li), adv. In a for- 
bearing, patient manner. , ^ , 

Forbid (for-bid'}, r.f. i, ret forbadB; w. 
forhid. Mhhlden; /<>, ■bidding. {For, 
implying negation, and oid.J Lit. to bid or 
command against. Hence-—!, io prohibit ; 
to interdict; to command to forbear or not 
to do. , . 

I expressly am/orWif to touch It, 

For it encreuders choler, planteth anger. Shak. 

2. To refuse access to; to command not to 
enter or approach; as, I Ivxve forbid him my 
house or presence.— 3. To oppose; to hinder; 
to obstruct; as, an impassable river forbids 
the approach of the army. 

A blaze of glory that/oriids the sight. Drydctt. 

4.t To aceurse; to blast. 

He shall live a maxi/brMd, Shak. 


Forbid (for-bid'), «. i. To utter a prohibition; 
but in the intransitive form there is always 
an ellipsis; as. I would go, but my state of 
health forbids, that is, forbids mo to go, or 
my going. 

FtfMd who will, none shall from me withhold 
Longer thy offer'd good. Milton. 


Who overcomes 

hath overcome but half his foe. Milton. 

6. Moral power to convince tlie mind; influ- 
ence; moral compulsion; as, there is great 
force in an argument. 

The government and the priests could at any time 
affirm to the people that certain things must be clone 
or submitted to by force of the denunciations or coun- 
sels which those secret volumes contained. Hallani. 

7. Validity; power to bind or hold; as, if the 
conditions of a covenant are not fulfilled, 
the contract is of no /ores; a testament is of 
force after the testator is dead.— 8. Strength 
or power for war; armament; troops; an 
army or navy; as, a military or n&val force; 
sometimes in the plural; as, military /orces. 
Hence— 9. A body of men prepared for action 
in other ways; as, a police /o?-cfi.— 10. In law, 
any unlawful violence to person or property. 
This is simple, when no other crime attends 
it, as the entering into another’s possession 
without committing any other unlawful act. 
It is compound when some other violence or 
unlawful act is committed. Force is im- 
plied in every case of trespass, disseisin, or 
rescue . — Of force, of necessity; necessarily; 
unavoidably. [Rare.] 

Good reasons must, offorce^ give place to better. 

Shak. 


Forbiddance (for-hid'ans), n. Prohibition; 
command or edict against a thing. [Rare.] 

Forbiddea (for-bid'n), p. and a. Prohibited; 
interdicted; as, the forbidden fruit. ‘The 
fruit of thfit forbidden tree.’ 

Forbiddea-fruit (for-bid'n-frot), w, l. The 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, prohiliited to 
Adam and Eve in Paradise. — 2. In hot the 
fruit of the Citrus decumana, or shaddock, 
when of small size. 

Forbiddealy (for-bid'u-li), adv. in an un- 
lawful manner. 

Forbiddennesst (for-bid'n-nes), n. A state 
of being prohibited. 

Forfaidder (for-bid'ur), n. He or that which 
forbids or enacts a prohibition. 

Forbidding (for-bid'ing), a. Repelling ap- 
proach; repulsive; raising abhorrence, aver- 
sion, or dislilce; disagreeable; as, s. forbidding 
aspect; a. forbidding formality; & forbidding 

: air. — Syn. Disagreeable, unpleasant, dis- 
pleasing, offensive, repulsive, odious, ab- 
horrent. 

Forbiddingly (for-hid'ing-li), adv. In a 
forbidding manner; repulsively. 

Forboden, t pp. of forbid. I'orbidden. 
Chaucer. : 

Forbore (for-bor'), pret. of forbear. 

ForbreaKjt v.t [PreiLv for, intens., and 
break.] To break off. Chaucer, 

Forbrused.t pp. [For, intens., and brused, 
bruised.] Sorely bruised. Chaucer. 

Forbye, Porby (for-bi'), prep, or adv. 

1. t Hardby; nearby; lioside. 

As when a falcon hath with nimble flijiht 
Flowne at a flush of ducks, /'ari/’ye the brooke. 

Spenser. 

2. Past; beyond; besides; over and above. 
[Old and provincial English and Scotch.] 

Forcat (for-sa), n. [Fr., from forcer, to force.] 
A French convict condemned to forced 
labour for life or a term of years; a galley- 
slave. 

Force (fovis), n. [Fr. ; L.I. forcia, fortia, 
from Ii.fortis, strong.] !. In physics, that 
■which is the source of all the active pheno- 
mena occurring in the material world, 
and of which motion, gravitation, heat, 
light, electricity and magnetism, cohesion, 
chemical affinity, arc believed to he exhibi- 
tions; that which produces or tends to pro- 
duce change; energy; as, the conservation 
of force.— '2. Any one of the various modes 
or conditions under which force exhibits 
itself, as motion, heat, light, &c. ; as, the 
correlation of forces. 

The transformation and equivalence of forces is 
seen by men of science to hold not only throughout 
all inorganic actions but throughout all organic 
actions; even mental changes are recognized as the 
correlatives of cerebral changes which also conform 
to this principle; and there must be admitted the 
corollary, that all actions going on in a society are 
measured by certain antecedent energies which dis- 
appear in effecting them, while they themselves be- 
come actual or potential energies through which sub- 
sequent actions arise. Herbert Sf enter. 

3. Strength; active potver; rigour; might; 
energy that may be exerted; as, by the /orce 
of the muscles we raise a weight, or resist 
an assault; the /orce of the mind, will, or 
understanding.— 4. Momentum; the quan- 
tity of energy or power exerted by a moving 
body; as, the /orce of acannon-hall; the force 
of the wind or waves.— 6. Violence; power 
exerted against will or consent; compulsory 
power; coercion. 


— Noforce,\ no matter.- 1 dono force, I care 
not. Chaucer.— Kinetic force or energy, the 
force which a body actually moving can 
exert, at any instant of its motion, on another 
body resisting it, as the force with which 
an arm actually in motion would strike 
any opposing object . — Potential force or 
energy, the energy stored up, as it were, in 
a body, and which it is capable of exerting, 
as distinguished from kinetic energy, or 
that which it exerts at any moment. Hence, 
the potential energy of an arm is the energy 
residing in it when at rest, or the residue 
between the force actually being exerted 
by the arm when moving and the highest 
degree of force it is capable of exerting. 
It is thus obvious that, the higher the kinetic 
force, the less is the potential, and vice 
veisd—tbe one force being the complement 
of the other. — Correlation of forces, the 
doctrine that force or energy can exhibit 
itself in various definite modes or condi- 
tions, each of which is called ‘ a force,’ 
these ‘forces’ being mutually convertible 
into each other under certain conditions or 
circumstances. Thus motion, on being sud- 
denly retarded or strongly resisted, becomes 
sensible heat, or, in certain circumstances, 
heat and light. This is observed when a 
bullet strikes against a target, when a piece 
of iron is hammered till it is red hot, or 
when heat and. flame are generated by rub- 
bing two pieces of wood together. Heat, m 
like manner, becomes motion or motive 
power when it expands water into steam 
which lifts the piston of a steam-engine. — 
Conservation of force or energy, the doctrine 
that the total amount of force or energy in 
the rmiverse is always the same, though it 
may change its condition or mode of exhibi- 
tion. See extract. 

The ‘great philosophical doctrine of the present 
era of science,’ as the subject about to engage our 
attention has been justly termed, bears the title of 
the ‘ Conservation of Force,' or, as some ambiguity is 
likely to attend the definition of the term ‘ Force,' the 
' Conservation of Energy.’ The basis of the doctrine 
is the broad and comprehensive natural law which 
teaches us that the quanti^ of force comprised by 
the universe, like the quantity of matter contained in 
it, is a fixed and invariable amount, which can be 
neither added to nor taken from, but which is for 
ever undergoing change and transformation from one 
form to another. That we cannot create force ought 
to be as obvious a fact as that we cannot create 
matter; and what we cannot create we cannot de- 
stroy. ... And force we are taught is indestruc- 
tible; therefore motion must be indestructible also. 
But when a falling body strikes the earth, or a gun- 
shot strikes its target, or a hammer delivers a blow 
upon an anvil, or a brake is pressed against a rotat- 
ing wheel, motion is arrested, and it would seem 
natural to infer that it is destroyed. But if we say it 
is indestructible, what becomes of it! The philoso- 
phical answer to the question is this, that the motion 
of the mass becomes transferred to the particles or 
molecules composing it, and transformed to molecu- 
lar motion, and this molecular motion manifests itself 
to us as heat. The particles or atoms of matter are 
held together by cohesion, or, in other words, by the 
action of molecular attraction. When heat is applied 
to these particles, motion is set up among them, they 
are set in vibration, and thus requiring and making 
wider room, they urge each other apart, and the 
well-known expansion by heat is the result. If the 
heat be further continued a more violent molecular 
motion ensues, every increase of heat tending to urge 
the atoms further apart, till at length they overcome 
their cohesive attraction and move about each other, 
and Cl liquid or mqUen condition results. If the heat 
be still further increased, the atoms break away from 
their cohesive fetters altogether, and leap off the 
mass m the form of vapour, and the matter thus 


assumes the qaseous or vaporous form. Thus we 
see that the phenomena of heat are phenomena of 
motion, and of motion only. 

Nasmyth and Carpenter. 

—Moral force, tlie power of acting on the 
reason in judging and determining. —Physi- 
cal force, material influence ; coercion, as 
by mere bodily s,tvengih.— Mechanical force, 
the power which produces or tends to pro- 
duce motion, or an alteration in the direc- 
tion of motion. Mechanical forces are of 
two sorts ; one of a body at rest, being the 
same as pressure or tension; the other of a 
body in motion,being the same as impetus or 
momentum. The degree of resistance to any 
motion may be measured by the active force 
required to overcome that resistance, and 
hence writers on mechanics make use of the 
terms resisting forces and retarding forces. 
When two forces act on a body in the same 
line of direction, the resulting force, or re- 
sultant as it is called, will be the sum of 
both forces. If they act in opposite direc- 
tions, the body will remain at rest if the 
forces he equal; or, if the forces he unequal, 
it will move with a force equivalent to their 
difference in the direction of the greater. 
If the lines of direction make an angle with 
each other, the resultant will be a mean 
force in an intermediate direction.— Com- 
position offerees, the combining of two or 
more forces into one which shall have the 
same effect when acting in some given direc- 
tion; resoJMri'on c>//orces, the decomposing 
of a single force into two or more forces, 
which, acting in different directions, shall 
be equivalent to the single force. The fun- 
damental proposition of the composition of 
forces is as follows :— Any two forces acting 
at tlie same point, and represented in mag- 
nitude and direction by two straight lines, 
are equivalent to a third force which is re- 
presented in magnitude and direction by 
_ the diagonal of the 
® parallelogram con- 
structed with the 
two lines as its sides. 
Thus, let a body at a 
be acted upon by two 
D forces at the same 
instant, one of which 
would cause it to move over the line ab in 
a given time, and the other acting alone , 
would cause it to move over the line AO in 
the same time ; then the direction of the ; 
motion resulting fi’om the action of both 
forces will be that of the diagonal AD of the 
parallelogram ab do, and at the end of the 
given time the body will be found at D. 
The diagonal ad represents the resultant of 
the forces in the directions ab and ac, and 
is equivalent to them both. By means of 
this proposition the resultant of any num- 
ber of forces whatever may he found, and 
also, any given force may be resolved into 
two others, such that the straight lines by 
which they are represented form the two 
sides of a parallelogram, of which the line 
representing the given force is the diagonal. 
The proposition is frequently termed the 
parallelogram of forces, and is of great im- 
portance in mechanical science. Forces 
have different denominations according to 
their nature and the manner in which they 
act; thus, we have accelerating forces, cen- 
tral forces, constant forces, parallel forces, 
imiform and variable forces, itc. See these 
terms in their proper places.— Moving force 
or motive force, the same as Momentum.— 
Permanentforce, thatwhich acts constantly; 
thus, the action of a weight suspended from 
a cord, or resting on a surface, is a perma- 
nent torce.— Impulsive, force, that which is 
applied suddenly to a body and immediately 
ceases to act upon it, as the blow of a ham- 
mer or percussion. —AiiDiU'il force, that 
which results from the muscular power of 
men, horses, and other animals.— iine of 
direction of a, force, the straight line In 
which any force tends to make a body move. 
Similar forces acting on a body cause it to 
move in a straight line, but if the forces be 
dissimilar, the body will move in a curve 
line depending on the nature of the forces. 
Thus, a cannon-ball is acted on by the im- 
pulse of the charge, and by the force of 
gravity, and in consequence of these two 
dissimilar forces describes the curve of a 
parabola. —Polygon of forces. See Polygon. 
—Unit of force, the single force in terms of 
which the amount of any other force is 
ascertained, and which is generally some 
known weight, as a vound'.— Equilibrium 
of forces, the condition produced when any 
number of forces, which being applied to 
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a body, destroy one another's tendency to 
communicate motion to it, and thus hold it 
at rest. — Forces, impressed and effective. 
See under 'VniTOAij; —External forces, those 
forces which act upon nias.ses of matter at 
sensible distances, as gravitation. —/nternaf 
forces, those forces which act only on the 
constituent particles of matter, and at insen- 
sible distances, as cohesion.— /’ofar/orce.s, 
those forces which are conceived to act with 
equal intensity, in opposite directions, at 
the extremities of the axes of molecules, or 
of massas of matter, as magnetism. 

Force (fors), v.t. pret. & pp. forced; ppr. 
forcing. 1. To compel; to constrain to do 
or to forbear, by the exertion of a power 
not resistible; as, men sac forced to submit 
to conquerors; masters /orcc their slaves to 
labour.— 2. To overpower by strength. 

I should li^vQjorced thee soon with other arms. 

Milion, 

*8. To impel; to press; to drive; to draw or 
push by main strengtli; a sense of very ex- 
tensive use; as, to force along a waggon or 
a ship; to force away a man's arms; water 
forces its way through a narrow oliannol; a 
man may be forced out of his possessions.— 
4. To exert to the utmost. ‘ Forcing my 
strength.’ Fryden. — 5. To compel by 
strength of evidence; as, to force conviction 
on the mind; to force one to acknowledge 
the truth of a proposition.— 6. 'To storm; to 
assault and take by violence; as, to force a 
town or fort.— 7. 'I'o ravish; to violate by 
force, as a female.— 8. To produce or ex- 
cogitate by straining ideas, meanings, or the 
like; to twist, wrest, or overstrain; as, nforced 
conceit; to force an analogy.— 9. 'To assume, 
or compel one’s self to give utterance or e.x- 
pression to; as, to force a smile or a laugh; 
a forced show of interest.— 10. To bring to 
maturity or to a certain stage of advance- 
ment before the natural period; to cause to 
produce ripe fruit prematurely, as a tree; 
to cause to grow or ripen by artificial heat, 
as fruits, flowers, or vegetables ; hence, fig. 
to attempt to produce intellectual results 
at a premature age; as, we should not force 
the mental faculties of a child.— 11. t To 
man; to strengthen by soldiers; to garrison. 

12. t To have i-egard to; to care for. 

For me I force not argument a straw, 

Since that my case is past the help of law. SheiA. 

13. t To put in force; to make binding; to 
enforce. ‘ Wliat can the Church force more. ’ 
J. Webster. —To force from, to ivrest from; 
to extort.— To force out, to drive out; to 
compel to issue out or to leave ; also, to 
extort. — To force toine, to fine wine by a 
short process, or in a short time.— To /orce 
one's inclination, (a) to overcome one’s (own) 
disinelination or dislike, (ff) To disregard 
one’s inclination, or make one act contrary 
to his inclination,— S yn. To compel, con- 
strain, oblige, necessitate, coerce, drive, 
press, impel, ravish, violate, overstrain, 
overtax. 

Force t (fors), v.i. 1. 'I'o lay stress on; to 
make a difficulty about; to hesitate; to 
soruple. 

Your oath once broke you force not to forswear. 

ShaA:, 

2. To use violence; to make violent effort; 
to strive; to endeavour. 

Forcing with gifts to win his wanton heart. Spenser. 

3. To be of force or consequence; to matter. 

It is not sufficient to have attained the name and 
dignity of a shepherd, how. Uddll, 

Force (fors), n. [Icel. /ora, Dan. /o,9, a water- 
fall.] A waterfall. [Northern English.] 

After dinner I went along the Milthorpe turnpike 
four miles to see the falls otforce of the river Kent. 

Gray. 

Force (fors), v.t. [See Farce.] To stuff; to 
farce. 

Wit larded with malice, and malice/ijracf with wit. 

Sha/i. 

Forced (forst), p. and a. Affected; over- 
strained; unnatural; as, a forced style. 
Forcedly (fors'ed-li), ado. In a forced man- 
ner; violently; constrainedly; unnaturally. 
[Rare.] 

Forcediiess (fors'ecl-nes), n. The state of 
being forced. 

Forceful (fors'ful), a. l. Possessing foi'ce; 

. expressing or representing with force. 

There is a sea-piece of Ruy.sdael's in the Louvre, 
which though nothing very remarkable in any qua- 
lity Of art, is at least forceful, agreeable, and, as far 
as it goes, natural. Ruskin. 

2. Impelled by violence; driven mth force; 
acting with power. 

Against tiie steed he threw 
Hisforceful spear. Dryden. 
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3. Violent; impetuous. ‘Our/orct/aHnsti- 
gatioii.’ Bbak. 

Forcefully (fors'ftil-li), adv. Violently; im- 
petuously. 

Forceless (fors'les), a. Having little or no 
force; feeble; impotent. 

Forcelett (fors'let), «. A small fort; a 
blockhouse. 

Forcemeat (fors'met), n, [See Force, to 
stuff.] In cookery, meat chopped fine and 
seasoned, eitlier served up alone, or used as 
stufBng. 

Forcement (fors'ment), n. The act of forc- 
ing; violence. J. Webster. 

Force-piece (fors'pes), «. In mining, a 
piece of timber placed in a level shaft to 
keep the ground open. 

Forceps (for'seps), n. [L. Probably from 
formus, warm, and cep, root of capio, to 
seise, take, or, as Pott conjectures, furea, a 
fork, and the same root.] A general name 
for a two-bladed instrument on the prin- 
ciple of pincers or tongs, used for seizing 
and holding, and for extracting objects 
Which it would be impracticable thus to 
treat with the fingers; .such instruments 
are used by watchmakers and jewellers in 
delicate operations; by dentists in forcibly 
extracting teeth; by accoucheurs, for seizing 
and steadying the head of the fetus in de- 
livery, or extracting the fetus; for grasping 
and holding parts in dissection, for extract- 
ing anything from a wound, taking up an 
artery, Ac. 

Force-pump, Forcing-pump (f6rs''pump, 
fors'ing-pnmp), n. A pump which delivers 
the water under pressure, so as to eject it 
forcibly or to a gi’eat elevation, in contra- 
distinction to a lift- pump in which the 
water is lifted and simply runs out of the 
spout. See Pump. 

Forcer (fors'er), n. One who or that which 
forces, drives, or constrains: as, (a) in mech. 
a solid piston applied to pumps for the pur- 
pose of producing a constant stream, or of 
raising water to a greater height than it can 
be raised by the pressure of the atmosphere. 
See PUMP. (6) In Cornish mining, a small 
pump worked by hand, used in sinking 
small simples or pits. 

Forcible (fors'i-bl), a. 1. Having force; ex- 
ercising force; powerful; strong; mighty; 
efficacious; as, a punishment forcible to 
bridle sin. 

Sweet smells are most forcible in dry substances 
when broken. Bacon, 

ilovi forcible are right words ! Job vi. 23. 

2. Characterized by the use of force; marked 
by violence ; violent ; impetuous ; as, for- 
cible means; forcible measures. —8. Done 
or effected by force; brought about by 
comptdsion ; as, nforeible abduction. ‘The 
.abdication of King James . . . forcible and 
unjust.’ Stot/L — 4.t Valid; binding; obli- 
gatory. — Forcible entry, in late, an actual 
violent entry into houses or huids. — For- 
cible detainer, in law, a violent withholding 
of the Lands, &c., of another from his pos- 
session. — Syn. Violent, powerful, strong, 
mighty, potent, weighty, impressive, cogent. 
Forcitole-feehle (fdrs'i-bl-fe-bl), a. [From 
one of Shakspere’s characters named Feeble, 
whom Falstaff describes as ‘ most forcible 
Feeble . . . Valiant as a wrathful dove or 
most magnanimous mouse.’] Striving to be 
or appear vigorous, or aiming at vigour, but 
in reality feeble; as, a forcible-feeble style. 
‘Epithets which are in the bad taste of the 
forcible-feeble school.' Forth Brit. Rev. 
Forcible-feeble (f ors'i-bl-f S-bl), n. A f e ehle 
person, usually a writer, who wants to ap- 
pear vigorous. 

When the writer was of opinion he had made a 

f ioint, you may be sure the nit was in italics, that 
ast resource of the /orctble’/eebles, Disraeli, 

Forcibleness (fors'i-bl-nes), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being forcible. 

Forcibly (fors'i-bli), adv. In a forcible man- 
ner ; strongly ; powerfully ; impressively ; 
impetuously; violently; as, a stream rul- 
ing /oreffify down a precipice. 

The gospel offers sueh considerations as are fit to 
work very forcibly on our hopes and fears. 

Tillotson, 

Forcing (fors'ing), n. In hort, the art of 
raising plants, flowers, and fruits at an 
earlier season than the natural one by arti- 
ficial heat. 

Forcing-engine (fors’ing-en-jin), n. A fire- 
engine (which see). 

Forcing-liouse (fors'ing-hous), n. In hort. 
a hothouse for forcing plants. 

Forcing-pit (fors'ihg-pit), n. A pit of wood 
or masonry, sunk in the earth, for contain- 
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ing fermenting materials to produce bot- 
tom-heat in forcing plants. 

Forcing-pump, See FoRUE-ruMi'. 
Forcipal (for 'si-pal), a. Of the nature of 
forceps. Sir T. Browne. 

Forcipate, Forcipated (fortip-at, for'sip- 
at-ed), a. [From forceps.] Formed like a 
forceps, to open and inclose; as, aforeipated 
mouth; applied also to the ciaics of a lolister, 
crab, tfec. 

Foreipation (for-sip-sVshon), n. TortiU’e 
by pinching with forceps or pincers. 

L«rd Bacon makes a sortof apoio/;'y for ft, as 'les.s 
cruel than the wheel or yorci/aizon, or even simple 
b ur ni El . ’ Jf alia m . 

Forclose (for-kl6z'), v. t. Same as Foi’eclose. 
Forclosure (for-kloz'ur or for-klo'zhur), n. 
Same as Foreclosure. 

Forcutte,t r.f. [iToflx /or, thoroughly, and 
cut] To cut through. Chaucer. 

Ford (ford), n. [A. Sax. ford, a ford; con- 
nected with faran, to go, to fare, f'oinp. 
G. furt, a ford, and fakren, to go. Akin to 
Slav, hrod. Or. poros, a p.assage; E ferip.] 

1. A place in a river or otlier water w'here it 
may be passed by man or beast on foot, or 
by wading. 

He swam the Esk river whereford there was none. 

.i'ir IV. Scott. 

2. A stream; a current. 

Permit my ghost to pass the Stygian/j?'!!?. Brydert. 
Ford (ford), V. t. To pass or cross, a.s a river 
or other water, by treading or walking on 
the bottom; to pass through by wading; to 
wade tlirough. 

Fordable (fdrd'a-bl), a. That maybe wailed 
or passed through on foot, as water. 
Fordableness (ford'a-bl-nes), n. state of 
Jjeing fordable. 

Fordo, Foredo (for-di)', for-db'), v. t. pret./or- 
did,foredi(l; pp. fordone, foredone.; ppr. fm- 
doing, foredoing. [For, in tens., and do.] 

1. To destroy; to undo; to ruin. 

He hath commission from thy wife and me 
To iiang Cordelia in tile prison, and 
To lay the blame upon her own despair, 

Tliat she/ordid lierself. Sltak. 

2. To exhaust, overpower, or overcome, as 
by toil. 

For tliere, with bodily anguisli keen. 

With Indian heats at Initfordoiie, 

With public toil and private teen. 

Thou sank’st alone. Hiatt, Arnold. 

Fordon.t P 2 >. Undone. Chaucer. 
Fordrive.t pp. Fordriven; driven awiiy. 
Chaucer. 

Fordronlien,t pp. [For, intens., and droth-' 
icen, drunken.] Very drunken. Chaucer. 
Fordry.t a. [Prefix /or, Intens., and dry.] 
Very dry. Chaucer. 

Fordwined, tpp. [A. Sax. fordwinan. ] Wasted 
away. Chaucer. 

Fore (for), a. [A. Sax. fore. Cog. G. vor, be- 
fore; O.H.G./ms’«, Goth./awra, L. pfo,por(ns 
in porrigere, to extend), Crr.paro.s, Skr. pura.'i 
—before. See For.] 1. Advanced, or being 
in advance of something in motion or pro- 
gression; as, the /ore end of a chain evarried 
in measuring land; the /ore oxen or horses 
in a team.— 2. Advanced in time; coming in 
advance of something; coming first; ante- 
rior; preceding; prior; as, the fore part of 
the last century; the fore psirt of tlie iltij', 
week, or year.— 3. Advanced in order or 
series; antecedent; as, the fore part of a 
writing or bill.— 4. Being in front or toward 
the face: opposed to back or behind; as, the 
fore part of a garment.— 6. Faut. a term 
applied to the parts of a ship at or near the 
stem.— Fore-and-aft sail, a sail whose mid- 
dle position is in a line with the length of 
the ship, so that it points in this position 
to stem and stern. 

Fore (for), adv. [A. Sax. fora, fore, for an, 
before. See Fore, a., and FOR.] 1. Pre- 
viously. 

The eyes, fore duteous, now converted are. Shak. 

2. In the part that precedes or goes first.— 

3. Faut. toward or In the parts of a shi]) 
that lie near the stem. — Fore and aft 
{naut.), noting the whole length of the ship, 
or from end to end, from stem to stern.—- 
Fora, as a prefix, signifies priority in time, 
place, order, or importance,aiid Is equivalent 
to ante-, pre-, or pro- in words of Latin 
origin. In some words, however, fore- is 
used where the original prefix was /or-. 

Fore (for), conj. [Contracted from before.] 
Before. 

Not a month 

Furc yourqueendied,shewasinoreworthsuch gazes 
Than what you look, on now. Shalt. 

Fore (for), n. A word used only in the 
phrase to the fore, alive; remaining still in 
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tjxistence; nut lust, worn owt, or spent, as 
money. Arc. ‘While T am tu the Jure. If . 
Collim. , , , 

How many captains in the regiment had two thou- 
sand pounds *'s r A s/iw. Thackeray. 

Foret (for). PP- of, /Vnv. Gone. Chaucer. 
Foreadnionisll (fflr-ad-iuon'ish), v.t. To 

admonish beforehand, or before the act or 
event. , . 

Foreadvise (fdi-'ad-vTz), ».£. To advise or 
counsel before the time of action or before 
the e%'ent: to preadmonish. 

Foreallege (fOr-al-lej'), v.t. To allege or 
cite before. 

Foreappoint (for-ap-pointO, v.t. To set, 
order, or appoint beforehand. 
Foreappoiatment (for-ap-point'ment), n. 
Previous appointment; preordination. 
Forearm (for-arm'), v. t. To arm or prepare 
for attack or resistance before the time of 
need. 

Forearm (for'arm), n. In anat. that jiart 
of the arm which is between the bend of 
the arm and the wrist. 

Forehay (f6i''ba), n. That part of a mill- 
race where the ivater flows upon the wheel. 
Forebear (f6i’'ber), n. Same as Forbear 
(which see). 

Forebelief (for-be-lef'), »• Previous belief. 
Forebemoaned{f6rfl3§-m6ttd), a. Bemoaned 
in former times. 81mk. 

Forebode (Eor-bod'), n.t. iiret. & pp. fore- 
boded; ppr. foreboding. 1. To bode before- 
hami; to foretell; to prognosticate.— 2. To 
foreknow; to be prescient of; to feel a 
secret sense of, as of a calamity about to 
happen ; as, my ix&oxi forebodes a ,sad reverse. 

. SYN. To foretell, predict, prognosticate, au- 
gur, presa.ge, portend, betoken. 

Forebode! (fdr'bod), n. Presage; prognosti- 
cation. 

Forebodement (for-bod'ment), n. The act 
of foreboding. 

Foreboder (f6r-bod'6r), n. One who fore- 
bodes; a prognosticator; a soothsayer. 
Forebodingly (for-bod'iug-li), adv. In a 
progno.sticattiig manner. 

Forebody (for'bo-di), n. Naut. the fore part 
of a ship, from the mainmast to the head; 
distinguished from a/ier-iod)/. 

Foreboot (fdr'bot), n. A box in the forepart 
of a carriage. See Boor, 3. 

Forebow (for'bo), n. The forepart of a 
saildle. 

Forebowline (f6r'b5-lln), n. Emit, the bow- 
line of the foresail. 

Forebrace (foBhras), jk Nciut. a rope ap- 
plied to the fore ym-d-arm to change the 
position of the foresail. 

Forebyt (fQr-bi'),pmj?. Same as F(»% (which 
see). 

Fore-cabin (forTca-bin), n. The cabin in 
the forepart of a vessel, with accommoda- 
tion inferior to that of the aft-eabin or 
saloon. 

Forecast (for-kast'), v.t. pret. & pp. fore- 
cast; ppr. foreoasting. 1. To cast or scheme 
beforehand; to plan before e.vecutlon. 

He shsX\ forecast his devices against the strong 
holds. Dan, xi. 24. 

2. To foresee; to calculate beforehand; to 
estimate the future, 

It is wisdom toyhirtviJJf consequences. L' Estrange, 
But who shali .so/arecfr.rf the years 
And find in loss a gain to match? Tennyson. 

Forecast (for-kast'), V.i. To form a scheme 
previously; to contrive beforehand. ‘If it 
happen as I did./'omcast.’ Milton. 

Forecast (for'kast), n. 1. Previous contri- 
vance or determination; pre-ordination. 

He makes this difference to arise from the/iw-enw? 
and precletemination of the gods themselves, 

■ . : , Addison. 

2. Foresight of consequences, and provision 
against them; prevision; premeditation; as, 
a man of little/oj-ecMf. 

His calm deliberate better fitted him for 

the council than the camp. Prescott. 

Forecaster (for-kast'6r), n. One who fore- 
sees or contrives beforehand. 

Forecasting (foPkast-ing), n. Act of one 
who forecasts; the act of one who considers 
and provides beforehand; anticipatory plan- 
ning, ; Coleridge. 

Forecastle (fdFkas-l; sailors’ pronunciation, 
fdk'sl), n. Naut, (a) a short deck in the 
forepart of a sliip of war, or forward of the 
, foremast, above the upper deck. (6) In mer- 
chant ships the forepart of the vessel under 
; thedeck.wherethesailorslive.— 
forecastle, a covered recess formed by ashort 
deck, erected over part of the forecastle. 
Forechosen(ff)r-choz'n),a. Chosen or elected 
beforeliand. 


Forecited (f6r-sit'ed), a. Cited or quoted 
before or above. 

Foreclose (for-kloz'), v.t. pret. & pp. fore- 
closed; ppr. foreclosing. [Fore iot for, 
intens., and close.] To shut up; to preclude; 
to stop; to prevent. 

The embargo with Spiiinybrec/oseii this trade. 

Careiu, 

—To foreclose a mortgager, in law, to cut 
him off from his equity of redemption, or 
the power of redeeming the mortgaged 
premises, by a judgment of court. [To fore- 
close a mortgage, is not technically correct, 
but is often used.] 

Foreclosure (fdr-kloz'ur or for-klO'zhur), n. 
'The act of foreclosing; tlie act of depriving 
a mortgager of the right of redeeming a 
mortgaged estate. 

Foreconceive (for-kon-sev'), v.t. To con- 
ceive beforehand; to preconceive. 
Fore-covert t (fOr'kuv-ert), n. Same as 
Fore-fence. Holland. 

Foredate (for-diit'), v.t. To date before the 
true time; to antedate. 

Foredeck (foBdek), n. The forepart of a 
deck or of a ship. 

Foredeemt (for-dem'), v.t. [A, Sinx.ford^. 
man, to judge or deem unfavourably of.] 
To form a bad or low opinion of. 

I-augli at your misery, as/eredeem-in/r you 
An idle meteor. Webster. 

Foredeemt (for-dem'), v.i. To deem or know 
beforehand; to foretell. 

Which (maid) could guess and foredeem of things 
past, present, and to come. Genevan Testament. 

Foretiesign (for-de-sm' or for-de-zin'). v.t. 
'To design or plan beforehand; to intend 
previously. 

Foredetermine (f6r-de-t6r'min), v.t. pret. & 
pp. foredetermined; ppr. foreaetermining. 
To determine beforehand. 

Foredispose (for-dis-poz'), ®.t To dispose 
or bestow beforehand. 

King James had by promisQ^cyedts^osefl the place 
on the Bishop of Meath. Fufier. 

Foredo (fdr-d6'),i).i. pret/oredfei; iipr. fore- 
doing; pp. foredmie. To do beforehand. 
Foredo (for-dso, v.t. Same as Fordo. 
Foredoom (for-dpm'), v.t. To doom before- 
hand; to predestinate. 

Foredoom (for'dom), n. Previous doom or 
sentence. 

ForedoOr (for'dor), n. The door in the front 
of a house: in contradistinction to backdoor. 
Fore-elder (foPel-der), n. [Dan./omld?-i3.] 
An ancestor. [N orthern English. ] 

Fore-end (faFend), n. The end which pre- 
cedes; the anterior part. 

Paid 

More pious debts to heaven, than in all 
The fore-end of my time, Shak. 

Forefairn (fOr-famO, w- Same as Forfaini. 
Forefather (for'fd-lHCr), n. An ancestor; 
one who precedes another in the line of 
genealogy, in any degree, usually in a remote 
degree. 

Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. Gray. 

Forefeel!(f6r-fel'), v.t. To feel beforehand; 
to feel as if by pi’esentiment. 

And as when, with unwieldy waves, the great sea 
farefeels'vticis. , Chapman. 

His spirit.on the past 
Brooding, beheld with no forefeeling joy 
The rising sons of song, who there essay’d 
Their eaglet flight. Sotithey, 

Fore-fence t (foPfens), n. Defence in front. 
Whiles part of the soldiers make the fore-fences 
abroad in the fields. Holland. 

Forefend (for-fend'),®.f. [Fare for/OT’(whicli 
here may be the Fr. preflx/or, from L./oris, 
out of doors, abroad, as in E, forfeit, and 
Pv. forbannir, to banisli away), and fend, L. 
fendo, to ward.] To hinder; to fend off; to 
avert; to prevent the approach of; to forbid 
or prohibit. ‘Which peril, Heaven fore- 
fend.’ Shak. 

Forefinger (for'flng-gCr), n. The finger next 
to the thumb; theindex; called by onr Saxon 
ancestors the shoot-finger, from its use in 
archery. 

Foreflow (for-fld'), v.t. To flow before. 
Forefoot (foFfftt), h. l. One of the anterior 
feetof a quadruped or multiped.— 2, A hand: 
in contempt. SImk.—i. Naut. s, piece of 
timber which: terminates the keel at the 
fore-end. 

Forefront (toFfrunt), n. The foremost part 
or place; as, the /ore/ronf of a building, or 
of a battle. 

Foregame (for'gam), n. A first game; first 
plan. 

Foreganger (f6i''gang-6r), n. Fant. a short 
piece of rope grafted to the shank of a har- 


poon, to which the line is attached when 
the harpoon is used. 

Foregather (for-gai’ii'er), v.i. Same as For- 
gather. ‘ Dickens, Carlyle, and myself /ore- 
gathered with Emerson.’ John Forster. 
Foregift (for'gift), n. In laic, a premium 
paid by a lessee wlien taking bis lease. 
Foregirth (fdr'gerth), n. A girth oi' strap 
for the forepart, as of a horse; a martingale. 
Forego (for-gd'), v.t. pret. forewent; ppr 
foregoing; pp. foregone. [Fore for jr'or, 
and go.] 1. To forbear to possess or enjoy; 
voluntarily to avoid the enjoyment of; to 
give up; to renounce; to resign. 

{She) forewent the consideration of pleasing her 
eyes in order to procure herself much more solid 
satisfaction. Fielding. 

Hold her a wealtliy bride within thine arms, 

Or all but hold, and then— cast her aside. 

Foregoing all her sweetness, like a weed. Tennyson. 

2. To quit; to leave. 

Stay at the third cup, or forego the place. 

G. Herbert. 

Forego (f or-go'), v. t. To go before ; to precede. 

For which the very mother’s faceyOT-CTf^wf 
The motlier's special patience. E. B. Browning. 

Foregoer (f6r-go'6r), n. One who goes be- 
fore another; hence, an ancestor; a pro- 
genitor. 

Foregoer (f6r-g6'6r), n. One who foregoes 
or forbears to enjoy. 

Foregoing (for-go'ing), p. and a. Preced- 
ing; going’ before, in time or place; ante- 
cedent; as, a foregoing period of time; a 
foregoing clause in a writing.— SvN. Ante- 
cedent, preceding, previous, foiiner, prior, 
anterior. 

Foregone (for-gon'), p. and a. 1. That has 
gone before; past; preceding. 

To keep thee clear 

Of all reproach against the sin 

E. B. Browning. 

2. Predetermined; made up beforehand; as, 
a foregone conclusion. 

Foreground (for'ground), w. The part of 
the field or expanse of a picture tvhichis 
nearest the eye of the obsei’ver, or before 
the figures. 

Foreguess (for-ges'), v.t. To guess before- 
hand; to conjecture. 

ForeJianuner (for'ham-mCr), n. [Supposed 
to have been so called on account of the 
manner in which it is used, the hands being 
generally before or in front, and not lifted 
above the head.] The sledge or sledge- 
hammer. [Scotch.] 

Forehand (foPhand), n. l. The part of a 
horse which is before the rider. — 2. The 
chief part. 

The great Achilles, ■^vliom opinion crowns 
The sinew and the of our host. S^ia^, 

3. Advantage; superiority. 

Such a wretch, 

Winding up days with toil, and nights with sleep. 
Hath ^\^fo7’ehand and vantage of a king. Shak. 

Forehand (for'Imnd), «. 1. Done sooner 
than is regular; anticipative; done or paid 
in advance. 

If I have known her. 

You'll .say she did embrace me as a husband, 

And so extenuate the sin. Shak. 

2. Forward; as, a forehand stag. Eudibras. 
Forehanded (for'Iiand-ed), a. l. Early; 
timely; seasonable; as, a care.— 

2 . Fomed in the forehand or foreparts. 

A substantial true-bred beast, hcavoly forehanded. 

D7yden 

3. [Enited States.] In good circumstances 
as to property; free from debt and possessed 
of property; as, a farmer. 

The Rainbos note forehanded and probably as , 
well satisfied as it is possible for Pennsylvania far- 
mers to be. Bayard Taylor. 

Forehead (for'liecl or foFed), n. 1. Tiie part 
of the face which extends from the usual 
line of hair on the top of the head to the 
eyes; the brow.— 2. Impudence; confidence; 
assurance; audacity. 

Here, see the forehead of a Jesuit. Bp. Hall. 

Forehead -cloth (ffiBhed-kloth or for'ed- 
kloth), ji. A band fomerly used by ladies 
to prevent wrinkles. 

Forebear (for-her'), v.i. 'To hear or be 
informed before. 

Forehend t (for-hend'), v. t. [Fore, and hend, 
A. Sax. hendan, gehendan, to seize.] To 
overtake. 

Doubleth her haste for feare to beyir^Araf. 

Spen-ter. 

Forehew (for-hu'), v.t. To hew or cut in 
front. Sackville. 

Fore-hold (for'hold), n. The front ot' for- 
ward part of the hold of a ship. 
Foreholdhigt (for-hokl'ing), n. [Fore and 
holding, from hold.] Prediction ; ominous 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mS.met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abuue; " y, Sc.lei/. 
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foreboding: superatitious prognostication, 
L'J-Jittrange. 

Torehood (for 'hpcl ), n. In sMp-huMing, 
one of the most forward of the outside and 
inside planks. 

Foreiiook (forliolc), n. Naut. a piece of 
timber pl.aced across the stem to unite the 
bows and strengthen the forepart of the 
ship; a breasthook. 

Forehorse (for'hors), n. The foremost horse 
in a team. 

. Foreign (fo'rin), a. [Fr. forain; L.L. foran- 
ews, from L. foras, out of doors— a word of 
same root as E. door. As in sovereign the 
p has been improperly ln,5ei'ted in this word.] 

1. Belonging or relating to another nation 
or country; alien; not of the country in 
which one resides; extraneous; not our own; 
as, every country is foreign winch is not 
within the jurisdiction of our own govern- 
ment. 

The view whicli been taken of the Russian 
government and policy would be very imperfect, 
were we not to consider also the conduct of Russia 
towards /brei^-n nations, what is called its /oreig'n 
policy. Brougha7ti. 

2. Remote; not belonging; not connected; 
irrelevant; not to the purpose: with to or 
from; as, the sentiments you express are 
foreign to 5 'our heart; this design is, foreign 
from my thoughts. — 3. Excluded; not ad- 
mitted ; held at a distance. 

They will not stick to say you envied him, 

And fearing’ he would rise, he was so virtuous, 
Kept liiin man still. S/iaA'. 

—Foreign attachment, in law, see under 
AMACHMENT. — Foreign bill of exchange. 
See under BILIj. — Syn. Outlandish, alien, 
e.xotic, remote, extraneouis, irrelevant, ex- 
trinsic, unconnected, disconnected. 
Foreign-huilt (foTln-hilt), a. Built in a 
foreign country. 

Foreigner (fo'rin-Cr), n. A person horn in a 
foreign oountix or without tiie country or 
jurisdiction of which one speaks; an alien. 

Nor could the majesty of the English crown appear 
in a greater lustre, either to/oreigners or subjects. 

Swift. 

J oy is such a farsigner, 

So mere a stranger to my thoughts. Denham. 

Foreignism (fo'rin-izm), n. 1. Foreignness. 

2. A foreign idiom or custom. 

Foreignness (fo'rin-nes), n. The quality of 
being foreign; remoteness; wantof relative- 
ness; as, the foreignness of a subject from 
the main business. 

Fore-iinagine (for-irn-aj'in), v.t. pret. <fc pp. 
fore-imagined; ppr. fore -imagining. To 
imagine or conceive before proof, or before- 
liand. 

Forein, t n. A jakes; a cesspool. Chaucer. 
Forein, t n. A stranger. Chaucer. 
Forejudge (for-jnj'), v.t. pret. & pp. fore- 
judged; ppr. forejudging. 1. To judge be- 
forehand, or before hearing the facts and 
proof; to prejudge.— 2. In laiv, to expel from 
a court for malpractice or non-appearance. 
When an attorney is sued and called to ap- 
pear in court, if he declines he is f orej udged, 
and his name is struck from the rolls. 
Forejudger (for-juj'er), n. in law, a judg- 
ment by which a man is deprived or put out 
of the thing in question ; a judgment of 
expulsion or banialiment. 

Forejudginent (fOr-juj'ment), n. Judg- 
ment previously formed. Spenser. 
ForeRnow (for-no'), v.t. pret. foreJenew; ppr. 
foreknowing; pp. foreknown. To have pre- 
vious knowledge of; to know beforehand; 
to think of or contemplate beforehand. 

Who would the miseries of man 

Drydeit. 

For whom he did forektiow, he also did predesti- 
nate to be conformed to the image of his Son. 

Rom. viii. 29. 

Foreknowatile (for-no'a-bl), a. That may 
he foreknown. 

Foreknower (for-no'er), n. One that fore- 
knows. 

Fore-knowingly (fOr-no'iug-li), adv. With 
, foreknowledge; deliberately. 

.He does very imprudently serve his ends who see- 
: ingly and fereintnvmgly loses his life in the prose- 
' cution of them. ifer. Taylor. 

Foreknowledge (for-nol'ej), n. Knowledge 
of a thing before it happens; prescience. 

If! foreknew. 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. 

Milton. 

Forel (fo'rel), n. [O.Fr. for el, four el, from 
forre, fours, a sheath, a case ; Goth, fodr, 
G. /itffcr, a sheath.] A kind of parchment 
for the cover of books. 

Foreland (forTand), n. [Fore and land.] 

1. A promontory or cape; a point of land 
extending into the sea some distance from 


the line of the shore; a headland; as, the 
Korth and South Foreland in Kent, in Eng- 
land.— 2. In fort, a piece of ground between 
the wall of a place and the moat. 

Forelay (for-hV), f.t. Same as Forlag. 
Forelay (for-laO, v.t. To contrive antece- 
dentiy. 

Foreleader (for-led'er), n. One who leads 
others by his example. 

Foreleg (for'leg), n. One of the front or 
anterior legs, as of an anhnal, a chair, <fcc. 
Forelend (for-lend'), v.t. To lend or give 
beforehand. 

Forelift (for-llft'), v.t. To lift up in front. 
Spenser. 

Forelock (fdrTok), n. 1. The lock or hair 
that grows from the forepart of the head. 

Time is painted with a lock before, and b.akl be- 
kind, signifyinf*’ thereb}'^ that we must take time by 
the ,/ore/ocA! ; lor when it is once past, there is no 
recalling it. S'zvift. 

2 . Faut. a little flat pointed wedge of iron 
used at the end of a bolt to retain it firmly 
in its place.— To time by the forelock, 

to make prompt use of anything; to let no 
oppfii'tuiiity escape. 

Forelock (foi'flok), v.t. To secure by a fore- 
lock, as a bolt. 

Forelock (for-lukO, v.i. To look beforehand 
or forward. 

Foreman (for'man), n. pi. Foremen (foF- 
men). The first or chief man; particularly, 
(a) tile chief man of a jury who acts as their 
speaker, (b) The chief of a set of hands 
employed in a shop or on works of any kind, 
who superintends the rest ; an overseer; a 
superintendent. ' 

Foremast (fdr'mast), n. The mast of a ship 
or other vessel which is placed in the fore- 
part or forecastle and carries the foresail 
and fore top-sail yards. 

Foremast-man (loFmast-man), n. A com- 
mon sailor; a man before the mast. 

The Adventure galley took such quantities of cot- 
ton and silk, sugar and coffee, cinnamon and pepper, 
that the very fo7-e7nast-7nen received from a hun- 
dred to two hundred pounds each. Macaulay. 

Foremeant (for-mentO, a. Meant or in- 
tended beforehand. 

Forementioned (foFmen-shond}, a. Men- 
tioned before; recited or written in a former 
part of the same writing or discourse. 
Foremost (for'most), a. [See second extract 
below.] First in place, station, honour, or 
dignity; most advanced; first In time; as, 
the foremost troops of an anny; Jason 
manned the foremost ship that sailed the 
sea. 

That struck they^rmorf man of all the world. 

Shak. 

The usual suffix of the superlative is -esl. In A. S. 
there were two~<i) -esl or -ost; (a) -ema ... A few 
words retain traces of both suffixes: fci7-e-7/c-osHX. S. 
and O.E. for-ra-est), in-m-ost, out-m-ost. £. Ada77ts. 

Foremostly (for'most-li), adv. In the fore- 
most place or order; among the foremost. 

But when he saw his daughter de.ir 
Coming on mostyo7-e77ia.ftly. 

He wrung his hands, and tore his liair. 

And cried out most piteously. Percy's Reliques. 

Foremother (foFmuTH-er), w. A female an- 
cestor. Prideaux. 

Forename (for'nam), n. A name that pre- 
cedes the family name or surname. Sel- 
den. 

Forenamed (for^namd), a. Named or no- 
minated before; mentioned before in the 
same writing or discourse. 

Forenenst (for-nenst'), prep. Over against; 
opposite to. ‘ The laxidsforenenst the Greek- 
ish shore.’ Fairfax. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Forenoon (foFnon), n. The former part of 
the day, from the morning to midday or 
noon; tlie first part of the day. 

Forenotice (toFnet-is), n. Notice or infor- 
mation of an event before it happens. 
Forensal (fo-ren'sal), a. Forensic. 

Forensic, Forensical (fd-ren'sik, fo-i'en'sik- 
al), a. [From L. forensis, from forum, a 
court.] Belonging to courts of judicature, 
or to public discussion and debate; used in 
courts or legal proceedings, or in public 
discussions; appropriate to an argument; 
as, a forensic term ; forensic eloquence or 
disputes. — Forensic medicine, the science 
which applies the principles and practice 
of the different branches of medicine to the 
elucidation of doubtfnl questions in a court 
of justice; medical jurisprudence. 

Forensic (fo-ren'sik), n. In. some American 
colleges, a wi-itten argument by a student 
maintaining either the affirmative or nega- 
tive of a given question. Worcester. 
Foreordain (for-or-dtoO, v.t. To ordain or 


appoint beforehand; to preordain ; to: pre- 
destinate; to predeteTOiine. 

Foreordinate (for-oFdin-at), v.t To fore- 
ordain. [Rare.] 

Foreordmation(f6r-oFdin-a"shon), n. Pre- 
vious ordination or aiipointment; predetei*- 
niination; predestination. 

Forepart (foFpart), n. The most advanced 
part, or the first in time or place; the ante- 
rior part; tlie beginning; as, tho forepart of 
tJie day, of a serie.s, or the like. 
Fore-passage (for'pas-aj), n. a pas- 

sage made in the fore-cabin or Inferior part 
of a vessel: generally equivalent to a steer- 
age passage. 

Forepast, Forepassed (for-pastO, a. Past 
before a certain time; former; as, forapast 
sins. [Rare.] 

Forepeak (fOr'iiSk), n. Naut. the part of a 
vessel in the angle of the bow. 

Fore-plan (for-plaii), v.t To devise before- 
hand. Southey. 

Fore-plane (for'plan), n. In carp, and 
joinery, the first plane used after the saw 
and axe. See Plane. 

Forepossessed (for-poz-zest'), a. 1 . Hold- 
ing, or held, formerly in possession. —2. Pre- 
occupied; prepossessed: pre-engaged. , 'Any 
rational man not extremely fore 2 Wssessed 
with prejudice.’ Sandei-son. 

Foreprize (for-priz'), v.t To prize or rate 
beforehand. 

Forepromised (for-pro'mist), a. Promised 
beforehand; pre-engaged. 

Forequoted (for-kwot'ed), a. Cited before; 
quoted in a foregoing part of the work. 
Foreran (for-ran'), pret. oi forerun. 
Forerank (for'rangk), n. The first rank; 
the front. 

Forereach (for-rech'), v.i. Naut to shoot 
ahead, especially wiien going in stays. 
Smyth. 

Forereach (for-rech'), v.t. Alaut to sail 
faster than; to, reach beyond; to gain upon; 
as, we forereached her. 

Foreread t (for -red'), v.t. To signify by 
tokens; to tell beforehand. 

Forereading (for-red'ing), n. Previous per- 
usal. 

Forerecited (for-re-sit'ed), a. Named or re- 
cited before. 

Foreremenihered (for-re-mem'bCrd), a. 
Called to mind previously. 

Fore-rent (for'rent), «. In Scotland, rent 
playable by a tenant six months after entry, 
or before lie lias reaped tlie first crop ; rent 
paid in advance. See Back-EENT. 
Forerightt (for'rit), a. Straight forward; 
favourable. 

PiiOibus with a, fOrerighi wind their swelling bark 
inspired. Chapman. 

Forerightt (for'rit), adv. Eight forward; 
onward. 

Thougli iie/Ore/'ight 

Both by their houses and their persons p.iss’d. 

Chap7/ta7t. 

Forerun (for-rnn'), v.t pret. foreran; ppjr. 
forerunning; pp. forerun. 1. To rim be- 
fore; to precede ; to have the start of.— 

2. To advance before; to eoiiie before, as an 
earnest of something to follow; to intro- 
duce as a harbinger. 

Heavinessyfjrffrwwj the good event. Shah. 
Forerunner (for-run'er), n. 1. A messenger 
sent before to give notice of the apiproach 
of others; a harbinger. 

My elder brothers, vayfo7-eru7i7iers came. D>-yde7t. 

2. t An ancestor or predecessor. 

Arthur the great/orewMHer of thy blood. Shak. 

3. A pirognostic; a sign foreshowing some- 
thing to follow; as, certain pains serve as 
iho forerunners of a fever.— 4. Naut. a piiece 
of rag terminating the stray line of the log- 
line. 

Foresaid (for'sed), «. Spoken or mentioned 
before. See AFORESAID. 

Foresail (for'sal), n. Naut. the principal 
sail set on the foremast. 

Foresay (for-siV), v.t. pret. & pp. foresaid; 
■ppv. foresaying, To predict; to decree. 

Let ordinance 

Come as the gods /urwqy it. Shak. 

Forescent (for'sent), n. A scent beforehand; 
an anticipation: foretaste. 

Foresee (for-se'), v.t pvei. foresaw; jipr. fore- 
seeing; pp. foreseen. To see beforehand; to 
see or know an event before it happens; to 
have prescience of; to foreknow. 

A prudent man foresceth the evil and hideth him- 
self. Prov. xxii. 3. 

Foresee (for-se'), v.i. To exercise foresight. 
Foreseeing (for-se'ing), p. and a. Possess- 
ing the quality of, or characterized by, fore- 
sight; prescient; foresighted. 


g.yo; j, job; fi, Er, ton; lig, sing; SH, then; th, tfiin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Foi’eseoii >. I'p lieforeluuid.- 
Fni'eseon tiutt. provided that; on condition 
that: granted tliat. 

One manner nf meat is most sure to every com- 
r lcvirm finseen //'-ai it be ahvay most cotmnonly m 
CDiifornlity of qualities with the person that eateth. 

Szr T. hlyot. 

Foreaeer (fOi’'sG'cr). tu one who foresees or 
foreknows. „ 

■prtfpciiafsrfi ('Xor-stiz'), v,i. Xo seize before- 


Poresettle (fur-set'l). v t. To settle, ar- 
range, or determine beforehand. 


The doctrines of this religion inculcate the most 
absolute fntalism, th.it is to say predestination or 
practie.il necessity— the/ef-e-re«/f)j,ir or preordaining 
by the Deity of every event that can happen. 

Brougham, 

Foreshadow (fOr-sIia'ilti), v.t. To shadow 
or typify beforeliaiid. 

Foreshadow (for'.-liii-db), n. An aatetype; 
a preligiiratioii of sometlring to come. Car- 
lyle. 

Foreshame (for -sham'), r.t \Fora, for, 
intens., and shawie.] To shame; to bring 
reproach on. 

Foreshew (fOr-shO'), v. t. Same as Foreshmo, 
ForesMp (fOr'ship), n. The forepart of a 
ship. Acts xxvii. .‘50. 

Foreshore (for'shOr), n. The part im- 
mediately before the shore; the sloping part 
of a shore comprehended between the high 
and low water-marks. 

Foreshorten, (f 6r-short'n), r. t. In persp. to 
represent figures in such a manner as to 
convey to the mind the impression of the 



Foreshortened (after figure by RaphaSI). 


entire length of the object when represented 
as viewed in an obliciue direction; to re- 
present any object, as an arm, aweapon, the 
branch of a tree. &c. , as pointing more or 
less directly towards the spectator standing 
in front of the picture. The projecting 
object is shortened in proportion to its ap- 
proach to the perpendicular to the plane 
of the picture, and in consequence appears 
of a just length. 

Foreshot (fdr'shot), n. The first portion of 
liquid that comes over in the distillation of 
ardent spirits (as whisky); low wines. It is 
a harsh milky liquid abounding in fusel-oil. 

Foreshow (fOr-siio'), v.t pret. foreshowed; 
ppv. foreshoiving; pp. foreshown and fore- 
showed. To show, represent, or e.xhibit be- 
forehand; to prognosticate; to foretell. 

Next, like Aurora, Spenser rose. 

Whose purple blush the Deuham, 

What else is the law but the %oz^^\/oreshQ'iuedt 
Hooker. 

Foreshowt (fOr'sho), ?i. Sign given before- 
hand; prognoatication. 

Foreshower (for-sho'dr), n. One who pre- 
dicts. 

ForesMe (for'sid), n. Tlie front side; also, 
a specious outside. 

Now when these counterfeits were thus uncased 
Out of t\ie fartstde of their forg-erie. Spenser, 

Foresight (fdr'sit), n. l. The act or power 
of foreseeing; prescience; foreknowledge; 
prognostication.— 2. Provident care of futu- 
rity; prudence in guarding against evil; 
wise forethought. 

, But Mousie. thou ,irt no’ thy lane, 

In proving' may be vain. 

The best'faid schemes o’ mice and men 

Gang aft a-gtey. Burns, 

S. lu surv. any sight or reading of a level- 
ling-staff, except the back-sight; any bearing 
taken by a compass forward.— 4, The sight 
on the mxusle of a guti. 

ForesightecL (foi-'sit-ed), ct. looking care- 
fully forward; foreseeing; prescient; provi- 

, dent. ■ ■ 


j Foresightful (f6r-sit'f\il), a. Prescient; pro- 
vident. ‘The/oresipAf/irf carehehad of his 
I silly .successor.’ Sidney. [Rare.] 
Foresignify (for-sig'ni-fi), v.t. To signify 
beforeiiand; to betoken previously; to fore- 
show; to typify. 

They oft/bres7gu(/y and threaten Ul. MBfon. 

Foreskin (f6i''skin), n. The skin that covers 
the glfins penis; the prepuce. 

ForesMrt (fbr'skert), n. The loose and 
pendulous part of a coat before. 

Foreslack t (for-slak'), v. t. [Fore^ for for, 
intens., and slaak.] To neglect by idleness; 
to relax; to render slack; to delay. 

It is a great pity that so good an opportunity was 
omitted and so happy an occn^Xonforeslcickcd. 

Spenser, 

Through other great adventures hitiiertoo 
Had it foreslackt. Spe7iscr. 

Foresleeve (for'slev), n. That part of a 
sleeve between the elbow and the wrist. 
Foreslowt (for-slo'), v.t. [Pore tor for, 
intens., and simo.] 1. To delay; to hinder; 
to impede; to obstruct. 

No stream, no wood, no mountain coukl/oraiaw 
Their hiisty pace. Fairfax, 

2. To be dilatory about; to put off; to ne- 
glect; to omit. 

Our good purpoi;es,/o«j/07t/rtf are become our tor- 
mentors upon our deathbed. B/. Hall. 

Foreslowt (for-slo'), v.i. To be dilatory; to 
loiter. 

Yet is hope of life and victory: 

Foresloso no longer, make we hence amain. Shak. 

Forespeak (for-spek'), v.t. pret. forespolce 
ov forespalce; ppv.forespeaUng; pp. fore- 
spoken. 1. To foresay; to foreshow; to fore- 
tell or predict. 

My mother was half a witch; never anything that 
skefaresfahe but came to pass. Beau. &■ FI. 

2. To engage beforehand; to buy a thing 
before it is fit for or in the market ; to be- 
speak; as, that calf is/0'?’«spo7fcu. [Scotch.] 
Forespeak (for-spek), v.t. Same as For- 
speak. 

ForespeaMng (forispek-lng), n. A predic- 
tion; also, a preface. 

Forespeecllt (fS^spech), n. A preface. 
Forespeed (f6r-sp§d'), v.t. To outnm; to 
outspeed. 

Eager at the sound, Columba 

In the way the rest. Prof. Blackie. 

Forespend (f dr-spend'), v.t. {Fore for for, 
utterly, and spend.] To weary out; to ex- 
haust, as by over-exertion. 

A pitinful inarch, 

Through twenty hours of night and day prolong’d, 
Farespent the British troops. Saut/tey. 

Forespent (for-spent'), p. and a. [Fore for 
/or, utterly, and spent] 1. Wasted in 
strength; tired; e.vhausted. 

After him came spurring hard 
A gentleman, Silmostforesfenl with speed. S/ta&. 

2. Past; spent; as, life forespent. 
Forespoken (for-spok'n), a. Previously 
spoken. 

Forespurrert (f6r-sp6r'(!r), n. One that rides 
before. 

A day in April never came so sweet, 

To show how costly summer was at hand, 

Bs lhis Jarespurrer comes before his lord. ShaU. 

Forest (fo'rest), n. [O.Fr.; Fr. /orSf, Pn 
and It. foresta, a forest, from L. foris, 
foras, out of doors, abroad. From L. foris 
we get the L.I,. verb forestare, to banish, to 
put under ban, to proscribe, and from this 
a Eoun/oresfa, /oresfti, signifying a place 
put under ban or proscription, as regards 
cultivation, for the sake of the chase; a 
forest. This is the common derivation, hut 
Grimm prefers to dei-lve the G. farst, a 
forest, from a root meaning fir or pine, 

0. H.G. forahet, G. fdhre, a fir. See Fik.] 

1. An extensive wood, or a large tract of land 
covered with trees; a tract of mingled wood- 
land and open and uncultivated ground; 
a tract of land that has once been covered 
with trees; a district wholly or chiefly de- 
voted to the purposes of the chase. 

We have many in England without a stick 
of timber upon them, Wedgsuood. 

2. In English law, (a) a certain territory of 
woody gi’ounds and pastures privileged for 
wild beasts and fowls of forest, chase, and 
warren, to rest and abide in, generally belong- 
ing to the sovereign and set apart for his re- 
creation, under special laws and having offi- 
cers of its own to look after it. There are 
still sevei’al royal forests not disafforested, as 
Windsor Forest and the New Forest, (b) The 
right or franchise of keeping, for the pur- 
pose of yenery and hunting, all animals 
pursued in field sports in a certain territory 
or precinct of woody ground and pasture. 
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Forest (fo' rest), a. Sylvan; rustic; of or 
pertaining to a forest; as, /orcst law. 
Forest (fo'rest), v.t To cover with trees or 
wood; to convert into a forest. 

Forestaff (foristaf), n. An in.strument for- 
merly used at sea for taking the altitudes of 
the heavenly bodies, and now superseded by 
the sextant. 

Forestage (fo'rest-aj), n. In latv, (a) a duty 
or tribute payable to the king's foresters. 
(b) An ancient service paid by foresters to 
the king. 

Forestal (fo'rest-al), a. Pertaining to a 
forest; as, forestal rights. 

Forestall (for-staT), v.t. [A. Sax.forestallen. 
See S'rALL,] 1. To take too early action re- 
garding something; to anticipate. 

Spend not ail 

That tlioii can’st speak at once; but hu.sband it. 
And give meti turns of speech: do oot/srestall 
By laVishness thine own and others' wit. Herbert. 
What need a man forestall his date of grief, 

And run to meet what he would mo.st avoid ? 

Milton. 

2. 'To take possession of in advance of some- 
thing or somebody else ; to hinder by pre- 
occupation or prevention ; to influence before 
the means or the opportunity for a right 
opinion or Judgment. 

An ugly serpent sAAch forestalled their way. 

Fairfax. 

I will not /orc.r*rf/ your judgment of the rest. Pofe. 
Habit is Txforestalled and obstinate judge. Rush, 

3. In laiv, to obstruct or stop up, as a way; 
to intercept on the road.— 4. t To deprive by 
something prior. 

May 

This night fo)-eslall him of the coming day. Shai, 
—To forestall the market, to buy up mer- 
chandise on its way to market with the in- 
tention of selling it again at a higher price, 
or to dissuade persons from bringing theii' 
goods there, or to persuade them to enhance 
the price when there. , This was an offence 
at law up till 1844— Syif, To anticipate, pre- 
occupy, monopolize, engross. 

Fore-stall (foristgl), n. The look-out man 
who walks before the operator and his vic- 
tim When a garrote robbery is to be com- 
mitted. See Garkotb. 

Forestaller (for-stgl'fir), n. One who fore- 
stalls; a person who purchases merchandise 
before they come to the market with a view 
to raise the price. 

Forestay (foristil), n. Naut. a large sti’ong 
rope reaching from the foremast head to- 
ward the bowsprit end to support the mast. 
Forester (fo'rest-fir), n. 1. An officer ap- 
pointed to watch or attend to a forest; one 
who has the charge of a forest or forests; 
one whose occupation is to manage the tim- 
ber on an estate.— 2. An inliabitant of a 
forest or wild country. 

Foresters and borderers are not generally so civil 
and reasonable as miglic be wislied. Evelyn. 

8. A forest-tree. [Rare.] 

This niceness is more conspicuous in flowers and 
the herbaceous oifspringf than in foresters. Bvelyn. 

Forest-fly (fo'rest-fli), n. The popular name 
of insects of the family HippoboscidiB (which 
see). ’ 

Forest-glade (fo'rest-glad), n. A sylvan 
lawn. Thomson. 

Forestick (for'stik), n. The front stick 
lying on the andirons in a wood fire. 
Forest-martole (fo'rest-m/ir-hl), n. in geol. 
an argillaceous laminated shelly limestone, 
alternating with clays and calcareous sand- 
stones, and forming one of the upper por- 
tions of the lower oolite: so called from 
Whichwood Forest, in Oxfordshire, Where 
the finer bands are quarried as marble. 
Forest-oak (fo'rest-6k), ji. The commerciiii 
term for the timber of trees of the genus 
Casuarina, belonging to Australia. 

Forestry (fo'rest-ri), n. 1. In Scots law, 
forestage; the privileges of a royal forest.— 
2. The art of forming or of cultivating forests, 
or of managing growing timber. 

Forest-tree (fo'rest-tre), n. A tree of the 
forest, not a fruit-tree. 

Foreswatt (for'swot), a. Same as Forswat. 
Sir P. Sidney. 

Foret (f6-ra), n. [Fr.] In gun. a gimlet or 
drill used for boring the touch-hole of a 
piece of ordnance. 

Foretackle (foritak-l), n. Naut. the tackle 
on the foremast of a ship. 

Foretaste (foritast), n. A taste beforehand; 
anticipation; enjoyment in advance. ‘The 
foretaste of heaven, and the earnest of eter- 
nity.’ Soxith. 

Foretaste (for-t.ast'), v.t. pret. & pp. fore- 
tasted; ppr. foretasting. 1. To taste before 
possession ; to have previous enjoyment or 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwue; y. Sc. iey. 
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experifetu'O of; to anticipate. -- 2. To ta.ste 
before another. 

Foreiasied imit 

Profaned first by the serpent. Milton, 
Foretaster (for-tast'i'r), %. One that tastes 
beforehand or before another. 

Foreteacll {for-tech'), V.t. To teacher in- 
struct beforehand. Spenser. 

Foretell (for- tel'), v.t pret. & pp. foretold; 
ppr, foretelling, [i^ore and feW.] 1. To tell 
before an event happens; to pi-edict; to pro- 
phesy. 

Deeds then undone my faithful towgaa foreiold. 

Pojte. 

2. To foretoken; to fore.show; prognosticate. 

Who art thou, whose lieavy looks foretell 
Some dreadful story hanging on thy tongue! 

ShaJli. 

Foretell (for-teT), v.i. To utter prediction 
or prophecy. 

All the propliets from Samuel, and those that follow 
after, as many as have spoken, have lilcewi.se./i«'t'A.W 
of these days. Acts ill. 24. 

Syif. To predict, prophesy, prognosticate, 
vaticinate, soothsay. 

Foreteller (for-teTer), n. One who foretells, 
predicts, or prophesies; aforoshower. 
Forethink (for-thingkO, v. t pret. & pp. fore- 
thought; pin-, forethinking. 1. To think be- 
forehand; to anticipate in the mind. 

The soul of every m.in 
Perpetually does forethink thy fall. Shah, 

2 . To contrive beforehand. Bp. Hall. 
Forethink (for-thingk'), v.i. 'To think or 
contrive beforehand, ‘ Thou viise, forethink- 
ing, weighing politician.’ Synith. 
Forethought (for'thfit), p. and a. Thought 
or contrived beforehand; prepense. ‘ Fore- 
thought malice. ’ Bacmi. 

Forethought (foi-'thsvt), n. 1 . A thinking 
beforehand ; anticipation ; prescience ; pre- 
meditation. 

He that Is undone is equally undone, whether it be 
by spitefuliiess oi/arethouffht, or by the folly of over- 
sight or evil counsel. Sir R. L'Eslrange. 

2. Provident care. 

A sphere that will demand from him fore/hotifflit, 
courage, and wisdom. Is, Taylor. 

Sm Premeditation, prescience, foresight, 
anticipation, prudence. 

Forethoughtful (for-that'fijl), a. Having 
forethought. 

Foretokea (for-to'kn), v.t. To betoken be- 
forehand; to foreshow; to presignify; to 
imognosticate. 

Whilst strange prodigious A%xl% foretoken blood. 

Daniel, 

Foretoken (fdr'tS-lm), n. Prognostic; pre- 
vious sign. ‘Some ominous foretoken of 
misfortune.’ Sir P. Sidney. 

Foretooth (for'toth), n. pi. Foreteeth (for'- 
tetli). One of the teeth in the forepart of 
the mouth; an incisor. 

Foretop (foFtop), n. 1. The hair on the fore- 
part of the head ; a tuft of hair turned up 
from the forehead. 

You must first have an especial care so to wear 
your hat, that it oppress not confusedly this your 
predominant or foretop. B. yonson. 

2 . That part of a head-dress that is forward; 
the top of a periwig.— 3. Naut. the platform 
erected at the head of the foremast. 
Foretop-inan (for'top-man), n. Naut. a 
man stationed in the foretop in readiness to 
set or take in the smaller sails, and to keep 
the ujiper rigging in order. 

Foretop-mast (for'top-mast), n. 'The mast 
erected at the head of the foremast, and at 
the head of which stands the foretop-gallant 
mast. 

Forevouck (for-vouch'), v. t. To avow, affirm, 
or tell formerly or beforehand. Shak: 
Foreward (f6r'w6rd),M. The guard in front; 
the van; the front. 

They that marched in the foreward were all mighty 
men. i Maccab. ix. ii. 

Forewarn, (for -warn'), v.t. To warn or 
admonish beforehand; to caution before- 
hand; to inform previously; to give previous 
notice to. ‘ Forewarned in vain by the pro- 
phetic maid.’ Dry den. 

We were fore-warned of your coming. S/eak. 

.Forewastet (for-wast'), ut Same as Fo?’- 
waste. 

Foreweawt (for-we'ri), u.k Same as For- 
weary. Spenser. 

Forewendt (for- wend'), To go before. 
Foreweting.t n. [See Foiiewote.] Fore- 
knowledge. Chaueer. 

Forewind (for'wind), n, 1. A wind that 
blows a vessel forward in her course ; a fa- 
vourable wind. 

Long sail’d I on smooth seas, hyforeminds borne. 

Sandys. 

2 . In agri, the leaders of a band of reapers. 
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Forewish (for-wish'), v.t. 'To wish before- 
hand. Knolles. 

Fore-witt (for'wit), n. 1 . one putting him- 
self forward as a leader in matters of taste 
or literature. 

Nor thfit the fore-wits, that would dr.aw the rest 
Unto their liking, rilways like the best. B. fe!n.son. 

2. Knowledge in time ; precaution ; fore- 
sight. 

Aftcr-wlts are dearly boiight, 

Let thy fare-suit guide thy tfiolight, Souihsuell. 

Forewoman (for'wp-miUi), n. A tvoman 
who is chief ; the head woman in a work- 
shop or in a department of an establisli- 
ment. 

Forewom (fOr-woriT), pp. {Fore for /on 
utterly, and worn.} Worn out; wasted or 
obliterated by time or use. ‘Old fnrevinrn 
storie.s almost forgotten.’ Brydgen. 
Forewote.t Forewete.t v.t. [From fore, 
and A. Sax. witan, to know,] To forelcnow. 
Chaucer. 

Foreyard (for'yiird), n. Tlie yard or court 
in front of a house. 

Foreyard (for'yiird), n. Naut. the yard on 
the foreiuti.st of a vessel. 

Forfairn (for-fariT), p. and a. [A. Sax. .for- 
faren, pii. of forfaran. See FoianiKE.] For- 
lorn; destitute; worn out; jaded. [Scotch.) 

And tho’ wi crazy eild I’m ss.ivJiHyajFn, 

I’ll be a brig, when ye’re a shapeless cairn. Burns. 

Forfaite.t v.t. [See Forfeit.] 'To misdo. 
Chaucer. 

Forfait,) Forfanltt (for'fjilt), v.t. To sub- 
ject to forfeiture; to attaint. 

In the same Parliament Sir ■William Crichton was 
■ for diverse causes. Holinshed. 

Forfalture, t Forfaulturet (for'fftlt-ur), «. 
Forfeiture; attainder. Holinshed. 
Forfang.t Forfengt (for-fang', for-feng'), n. 
[A. Sax. ;from/o?’e, before, miAfang, seizure.] 
In law, (») the taking of provisions from any 
person in fairs or markets before the royal 
purveyors were seiwed with necessaries for 
the sovereign. (?;) 'The seizing and rescuing 
of stolen or strayed cattle from the hands of 
a thief, or from those having illegirl posses- 
.sion of them ; also, the reward fixed for 
such rescue. Wharton. 

Forfare, t v.i. [A. Sax. forfaran, to go awa.y, 
to perish— /or, intens., and faran, to go.] 
To fare ill; to depart. Ghawcer. 

Forfeart (for-fei*'), ut. [For, intens., or 
utterly, and ./ear.] To frighten utterly. 
Forfeit (forifit), v.t. [Fr. forfait, a crime, 
misdeed, ivovciforfaire, to misdo, transgress, 
L.L. forisfaoere, to act beyond reason, to 
act rmreasonably, to ofteiul, to injui’e~Ii. 
/oris, out of doors, beyond, and facere, to 
do.] 'To lose the right to by some fault, 
crime, or neglect ; to alienate the right to 
possess by soma misdeed; to become by mis- 
deed liable to be deprived of; as, to forfeit an 
estate by treason; to forfeit honour or repu- 
tation by a breach of promise. ‘Pei'sons 
who had forfeited their property by thek 
crimes.' Burke. 

Men displeased God, and consequently 
all right to happiness. Boyle. 

Forfeit,) uf. 'To do a misdeed or criminal 
act ; to be guilty of a fault 
or crime. 

And all this suffered our Lord 
Jesu Christ that never forfeited. 

Chixucer. 

Forfeit (foFflt), n. [See the 
verb.] l.t A misdeed; a 
transgression; a crime; a 
malicious injury. 

To seek arms upon people and 
country that never did us any 
forfeit. Bet-ners. 

2. That which is forfeited or 
lost, or the right to which is 
alienated by acrime, offence, 
neglect of duty, or breach of 
contract ; hence, a flue ; a 
mulct; a penalty; as, he who murders pays 
the./(w/eft of his life. 

Thy slanders I forgive; and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeits. Shak, 

8.) One whose life is forfeited. 

Your brother is a forfeit of the law. 

And you but waste your words. Shak. 

4. Something depo.sited and redeemable by 
a sportive fine: wlience the of forfeits. 

Country dances tmfi forfeits shortened the rest of 
the day. Goldsmith. 

Forfeit (forifit), p. and a. lost or alienated 
for an olfenoe or crime; liable to penal 
seizure. ‘Their lives were foyfeii.’ Macau- 
lay. 

By the memory of Edenic joys 
for/eit mid lost, E. B. Brotoning. 
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Forfeitable (forifit-a-ld), a. Liitble to he 
forfeited; subject to forfeiture. 

For the future, msqh Hliall be ivubject to the statutes 
of inortniain, nnd fi'fftn'lalfU like the land:, iheni- 
5>elve,s. lUackstone. 

Forfeiter (for'flt-fer), n. One who forfeits 
something. , 

Forfeiture (foi''ilt-'ur), n. 1. Tlie act of for- 
feiting; tlie losing of some riglit, privilege, 
estate, honour, oifice, oreft'ects byanoii’ence, 
crime, lu'eadi of condition, or other act. 

‘ Under pain of forfeiture of the said goods.’ 
Hackluyt. ‘ With the furfeiture of his own 
fame.’ Beau, it FL—2. 'That which is for- 
feited; .an estate forfeited; a fine or mulct. 

Ancient privileges and acts of gr.ace induiged by 
former kings must not, without high re.ason, he re- 
voketl by their successors; not forfeitures be cxacte.ii 
violently, nor penal laws urged rigorously. 

per Taylor. 

SVR. Fine, mulct, amercement, penalty, 
sequestration, confiscation. 

Forfendt (for-feruT),t'.f. Same as Forefend. 
Forfered,) jfi>. Mmsh afraid. Chaueer. 
Forfex (for'feka), 71. [L.] A pair of sekssors. 
Pope. 

Forficnla (for-fik'u-la), n. [L., from fmf etc, 
pincers.] A Linnsean genus of orthopteroua 
in.seets, now formiiig a distinct family, Ifor- 
flciilidffi. F. a.urioularia is the well-laiown 
earwig. 

Forficulidss (for-fik-il'li-dg), n. pi. A family 
: of insects belonging to the order Orthoptera. 
To this family belong the different species 
of earwigs, which constitute the geiui.g For- 
ficula, and are di.stiuguished by h.'iving two. 
corneous, forceps-like appendages at the- 
hinder extremity of the body. Westwood 
places the Forflculida,* in .an order Ity 
to which he gives the name of Euplexoptera., 
Forfonghten (for-foriit'n), p. and a. [For,, 
intens., and fought.] Exhausted witlifiglit- 
iijg or hthour; fatigued and breathless., [Old. 
English and Scotcli.] 

Tha'/oifong/iten sair enough, 

Yet unco proud to le,arn. Burns. 

Forgati (for-gat'). Tim old form of the pret, 
of forget. 

Yet did not the chief butler remember Joseph, but 
him. Gen. xl. 23. 

Forgather (for-gaTH'6r), v.i. [Foj-, intens., 
anil gather; comp. O.Fris. forgatJwa. to 
assemble.] [.Scotch or provincial English. 
See .FoEEdAlHER,] 1. To meet; to convene. 
The sev'n tr.ides there 
Fo-gather'd for their siller gun 

To shoot ance nmir. Mayne. 

2. To become intimately acquainted with;, 
to take up with. 

O, may thou na'arforgaiher up 

WT ony hlastit, inuirland tup. Burns.. 

Forgave (for-gilv'), pret. Of /m’gi'uc. 

Forge (fdrj), 71 , [Fr. forge, IT. faurga; It. 
forgia, Dfabriaa, a workshop, iramfaber, a, 
forger, a smith. So that forge fabric.}' 
1. A furnace in which iron or other metai is, 
he.ated to lie hammered into fonii; a work-- 
shoi) or other establishment in which iron 
or other metal is hammered and shaped by 
the .aid of heat; a smithy; also, the works 
where iron is rendered malleable by puddl- 


Artillery Travelling Forge. 

ing and shingling ; a shingling mill. For 
military purposes a travelling forge is used. 
It usually consists of an iron frame mounted 
on wheels, and to -which a bellows, furnace, 
tool-box, &c., are attached; the anvil may 
he either supported on this frame or have a 
separate stand.— 2. Any place where any- 
thing is made, shaped, or devised; a work- 
shop. ‘ In the quick forge and avoiidng-house 
of thought.’ Shak. 

: From no othev forge hath proceeded a str.TOge 
conceit, that to serve God with any set form of com- 
nion prayer is superstitious. Hooker. 

3. The act of beating or working iron or 
steel; the manufacture of metallic bodie.s. 


In the greater bodies ihe forge w.as easy. Bacon. 



S<0% i.iob; ii, Fr. to7i; ng, ship; th, fken; th, f/iin; w, foig; ivh, wMg; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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Forge (forj), i!.t prct. & pp. Joiyod;; ppr. 
forqi 7 i{j, 1- To fonn by lioating’ autl luiiii- 
iiierini^; to bwit into any parti ciilai' shape, 
as a uietnl. 

But ‘Ilf* same set of tools, perhaps, suffice to the 
plouah-mak'T [at /iretirs- a hunrireci ploug-hs, which 
serve durin-f the twelve years of their existence to 
prepare the soil of so m.«iy diflerent farais^ 

2. To form or shape out in any way; to make 
by any means; to invent. 

Nfimes that the schools /htarrif. and put into the 
mouths of schoiar.s. Lacks. 

Heyijrjjvrrf . , . boyish histories 
Of battle, bold adventure, dung-eon, wreck. 

Tennyson. 

Z, To make falsely; to produce, as that 
which is counterfeit or not genuine; to 
counterfeit, as si signature or signed docu- 
ment; to make in the likeness of something 
else; as, to Jorge coin ; to forge a bill of ex- 
change or a receipt. 

Tli.at p.altry story is untrue, 

Andybireif to cheat such gulls as you. Hndibms. 
SYK. To fabricate, frame, manufacture, in- 
vent, counterfeit, feign, falsify. 

Forge (fdrj), v.i. To commit forgery. 

Forge (forj), pret. * pp. forged; ppr. 
forging. [Possibly a coiTuption for forse. 
Comp, vulgar E. dispoje for dispose; oarcaje 
for eareass, &c.] Nmit. to move on slowly 
and laboriously; to work one’s way: usually 
with ahead, off, on, past, over, <&c. 

And eif she (the shipl/uUirc'f without a shock. 

Be Qtdncey. 

—To forge ahead, (a) to move slowly and, 
as It were, Laboriously past another object ; 
to draw ahead, as in one ship outsailing an- 
other. 

No nian would say at what time of the night the 
ship (in case she was steering our course) 
a/teod of us, or how near she might be when she 
passed. Dickens. 

(h) To shoot ahead, as in coming to anchor 
after the sails are furled. 

Forge (forj), c.f. Xaut. to force or impel 
forward; usually with off, on, over, i&o. ; as, 
to/otpe a ship orer a shoal. 

Forge-man (forjhnan), n. A skilled coach- 
simtlr who has a hammerman under him. 
Forger (forj'er), n. One -who forges, makes, 
or forms; a fabricator; a falsifier; especially, 
a person guilty of forgery; one who makes 
or issues a counterfeit document. 

Forgery (forj'u-ri), n. l.t The act of forging 
or working metal into shape. 

-Useless ■ 

Of brazen shield and spear. . Milton. 

<2. The act of forging, Lubricating, or produc- 
ing falsely; especially, the crime of fraudu- 
lently making, counterfeiting; or altering 
any record, instrument, register, note, and 
-the like, to the prejudice of the I’ight of an- 
other; the making of a thing in imitation 
of another thing, as a literary production, 
work of art, natural object, and the like, 
with a viewy to deceive, mislead, or defraud; 
as, the forgerg of a bond or of coin.— 3. That 
w'hich is forged, f abx’icated, falsely or fraud- 
ulently devised, or counterfeited. 

The writings going under the name of Aristobulus 
were uforgery of the second century. IVaterland. 

Forget (for-get'), v.t. pret, forgot [forgatf]; 
pp. forgot, forgotten; ppr. forgetting. [A.Sax. 
forgitan—for, priv, or neg., and gitan to 
get. See Get.} 1. To lose the remembrance 
of ; to let go from the memory ; to cease to 
: have in mind; not to remember or think of. 
Bless the Lord, 0 ray soul, and/in-get not all his 
benefits. Ps. ciii. a. 

: Here the matter is treated lightly, as exciting no 
attention; or passed, as never to be known, or, if 
known, only to hef argot. Sir W. Hamilton. 

■2, To slight; to neglect. 

Can a tioras.u forget her sucking child 5 ... Yea. 
they ras.y forget, yet will I wot forget thee. 

Is.xUx, 15, 

—To forget one’s self, to be guilty of some- 
thing unbecoming in, or unworthy of one; 
-to. commit an oversight ; to lose one’s dig- 
nity or self-control. 

Uigsme no more; I shall forget myseif. Shak, 

Forgetable, Forgettable (for-get'a-bl), a. 
That may be forgotten; liable to escape the 
memory. 

Forgetflil (for-get'ful), «. 1 . Apt to forget ; 
easily losing remembrance; as, a forget- 
ful mm should use helps to strengthen his 
memory.r^S. Heedless; careless; neglectful; 
inattentive. 

- Be uoiforgetflil to entertain strangers. Heb. xiii, 2. 

3, , Causing, to forget ; inducing oblivion; 

, oblivious; as, forgetful draughts. ^ ‘ The for- 
getful mm.’ J. Webster. 



For^et-me-not 


Forgetfully (for-get'ful-li), ad v. 1 n a forget- 
ful manner. 

Forgetfulness (for-get'fid-nes), n. l. The 
quality of being forgetful, or of losing the 
remembrance or recollection of a tiling; 
proneuess to let slip from the mind.— 

2. Loss of remembrance or recollection; a 
ceasing to remember; oblivion. ‘A sweet 
forgetfulness of human care.’ Pope. — 

3. Neglect; negligence; careless omission; 
inattention. 

Tlie Church of England is grievously charged with 
forgetfulness of her duty. Hooker. 

Forgetivet (fOrj'et-iv), a. That may forge 
or produce; inventive. 

Makes it apprehensive, quick, forgeiive, full of 
nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes. Shak. 

Forget-me-not (for-get'mS-uot), n. Tlie 
common name of Myoso- 
tis palustris or scorpion- 
grass, iiat. order Boragin- 
aceaj. It generally grows 
in damp or wet places. It 
is a very beautiful idant, 
and considered to be the 
emblem of friendship in 
almost every part of Eu- 
rope, Its flowers are 
blight blue with a yel- 
low eye. The earlier her- 
balists applied the name 
forget-me-not to the 
gi’ound-pine (Ajuga Cha- 
incepitys). The dark blue 
forget-me-not of the 

Azores (ill. azorica) is 

now cultivated in green- {Myosotis palustris). 
houses, and is much 
esteemed for the brilliancy of its flow'crs. 
Forgettable, a. See Foiigetable. 
Forgette (for'jet), n. [Fr, fourchette.'] In 
glove -malting, same as Fourchette. See 
FOUECHETTE, 8, 

Forgetter (for-get'6r), ?i. One who forgets; 
a heedless iierson. 

Forgettingly (for-get'ing-li), adv. By for- 
getting or forgetfulness. 

Forge-water (forj 'wg,- ter), n. In med. 
water in which a blacksmith has dipped his 
hot irons— a popular remedy, as a lotion, 
for aphtha), <&e., and also drunk as a chaly- 
beate. It contains sulphate of iron. 

Forgie (for-geO, D.f. To forgive. [Scotch.] 

He saved me frae being ta’en to Perth as a witch. 
—Forgie them that wad touch sic a puir silly aiild 
body. Sir IV. Scott. 

Forgifte,t n. Forgiveness. Chaucer. 
Forging (fdrj'iiig), n. 1. The process of 
hammering red-libt iron into any refiiiired 
shape.— 2. The act of counterfeiting.— 3. The 
thing forged; a piece of forged work in metal: 
a general name for a piece of hammered iron 
or steel. 

There are very few yards in the world at which 
such/h^g'fwgr could be turned out. 

Times neaospafer. 

Forgivable (for-giv'a-bl), a. [See Fokgive.] 
That may be forgiven; pardonable. 

Forgive (for-giv'), v.t. pret, forgave; pp. for- 
given; ppr. forgiving. [A. Sax. forgifan— 
for, intens., and gif an, to give.] 1.1 To 
give up or over ; to resign. 

To them that list the world’s gay shows I leave. 

And to great ones such folly do forgive, Spenser. 

2. To give up resentment or claim to re- 
quital on account of; to remit, as an offence, 
debt, fine, or penalty; to pardon: said of 
the act or claim forgiven; as, U> forgive an 
injury, 

The lord of that servant was moved with compas- 
Sion, loosed him, md forgave him the debt. 

Mat. xviii. 27. 

3. To pardon; to cease to feel resentment 
against; to absolve; to free from a claim, 
or the consequences of an injurious act or 
erhne: said of the person. 

Now forgive me frankly 

Sir Thomas Lovell, I as {teeforgive you, 

As I would be forgiven, I forgive all. Shak. 

— Pardon, Forgive. See under PAEdon. 
Forgiven (foi-gi%''n), pp. ot forgive. 
For^veness (for-giv'nes), n. 1 . The act of 
forgiving; the pardon of an offender, by 
which he is considered and treated as not 
guilty: the pardon or remission of an of- 
fence, -crime, debt, fine, or penalty; as, the 
fov'giveneas of sin or of injuries. 

'S.xci\angefor0veness with me, noble Hamlet; 

Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee, 
Nor tliine on me. Shak. 

2, Disposition or willingness to forgive or 
pardon. 


And raiidf orgiveness intercede 
To stop the coming blow. 


Dryden. 


Fate, filr, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mb ve; tube, tub, biill; 


Forgiver (for-giv'fir), n. One who pardons 
or remits. 

Forgiving (for-giv'ing), p. and a. Disposed 
to forgive; inclined to overlook offences; 
mild; merciful; compassionate; as, u forgiv- 
ing temper. 

placable and forgiving, he was nevertheless cold 
and unsympathizing. Macaulay. 

Forgivingness (for-giv'mg-nes), n. A for- 
giving disposition or act. 

Forgo (for-go'), r.t. Same as Forego. 
Forgon, t r.t. inf. of forgo. To omit; to 
lose; to relinquish. Chaucer. 

Forgot, Forgotten (for-goti, for-gotTi), pp. 
ot forget. 

Forgrowen,] pp. [For, intens., and grow.} 
Overgrown. Chaucer. 

Forgyfb, t n. Forgiveness. Chaucer. 
Forbailel (for-hhl'), v.t. To overhaul; to 
overtake. 

All this long- tale 

Nought easeth the care that doth yop-AaiYe, 
Spatser. 

Foriiend I (for'houd). v.t. Same a's Fore- 
hand. 

Forhow, Forliooy (for-hou', for-ho'i), v.t. 
[k.B&s. forhogian, to neglect— /or, neg., and 
hogian, to be anxious.] To forsake; to 
abandon; as, a bird is said to forhoio her 
nest when she deserts it. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Tlie hawk and the hern attoiir them hung, 

And the merl and the mavisyar/ioqj'erf their young. 

Hogg. 

Forinsecal (fo-rin'se-kal), a. [L. forinseevs, 
from without— /ori, S', without, inde, thence, 
and affix secus, signifying side.] Foreign; 
alien. [Rare.] 

Forisfamiliate (foT’is-fa-mirff-at), v.i. pret. 
& pp. forisfamiliated; ppr. forisfamiliat- 
ing. [Ii. foris, out of doors, and faviUia, 
family.] In law, to renounce a legal title 
to a further shai’e of paternal inheritance. 
Forisfamiliate (foT’is-fa-mil"i-at), v.t. To 
put out of family; in latv, to emancipate 
or free from parental authority; to put a 
.soil in possession of property in his father’s 
lifetime, eitlier at his own request or with 
his consent, and thus discharge him from 
the family. 

Forlsfamiliation (f6'ris-fa-mil-i-a"shon), n. 
The act of forisfamiliating, or state of being 
forisfamiliatecL 

Forjeskit (for-jes'kit), p. and a. TVearied 
out; jaded with fatigue. [Scotch.] 

Forjeskit sair, with weary legs, 

Rattlin' the corn oot owre the rigs. Sums. 

Forjudge, t r.t. [For in the sense of the 
prefix mis, and E. jitdge.] To judge wrong- 
ously. Chaucer. 

Fork (fork), n. [A. Sax, fore. Jure, furca, 
from L. furca, a fork, which Is also the 
parent of G. furkc, L.G. furlce. D. vork, Fr. 
fourche, W. fforch, ffwrch, a fork.] 1. An 
instrument, consisting of a handle with a 
shank, usually of metal, tenninating in two 
or more parallel prongs or tines, used for 
piercing and holding or lifting something: 
as, a table-/o)’/t; a pitch-/oi'/f; a dnng-/o)'fc 

2. Anything resembling a fork in shape, or 
employed for a purpose similar to that for 
which a fork is employed; as, (a) one of the 
parts into which anything is bifurcated or 
divided. (6) A prong; a point; a barb. 

The bow is bent and drawn ; make from the shaft. 

— Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of ray heart. Shak. 

( 0 ) All instrument of steel with two prongs, 
tvhioh when set in vibration produces a 
musical sound, varjlng in pitch according 
to the thickness of the metal, the length of 
the prongs, or their width apart; a tuning- 
fork. (d) A piece of steel fitting into the 
socket or chuck of .a lathe, used for carry- 
ing round the iiieoe to be turned. SeeFoEK- 
CHUCK.— 3. A gibbet {furca being in Latin 
the name of a kind of gibbet). 

They had run through ail punishments, and just 
'scaped the fork. Butler. 

— Forks of a road or river, the point where 
a road pai'ts into two; the point where two 
rivers meet and unite in one stream.— /« 
f ork, in mining, applied to a mine when it 
is free from water- and in working order. 
The engine is said to have the water in fork 
when the mine is in such a condition. 

Fork (fork), v.i. 1 . To shoot into blades, as 
corn.— 2. To divide into two; as, aroad/orte. 

3, To draw out water. 

Fork (fork), v.t. l. To raise or pitch with a 
fork, as hay.— 2. To dig and break with a 
fork, as ground.— 3. To make sharp; to point. 
—To fork out or over, to hand or pav over; 
topaydow,n. [Slang.] 

Fork-beam (fork'liem), n. Xaut. a short 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abwne; Jq Sc. tey. 
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FORMALITY 


beam introiliice<l to supiiort the deck of a 
vessel where- there is ao framing. 
Forl£-ClluCl£ (forli'chuk), n. An appendage 
to a tarning-lathe, so called from that pai't 
which screws on the mandril having on the 
outer side a square hole in which forked 
pieces of Iron of different sizes, according 
to the strength required, are placed when 
in use. 

ForKed (forkt), a. 1. Opening into two or 
more parts, points, or shoots; darting forth 
in sharp points; jagged ; furcated; as, a, forked 
tongue; tlia forked lightning. 

This right hand shall hale him 
By hisforied chin. Loni^ellmu. 

% Having two or more meanings ; pointing 
more than one way; ambiguous; equivocal. 

Men of your large profession, ... 

That with most quick aifility, could turn, 

And re-turn ; make knots and undo them ; 

Give forked counsel. B. fonson, 

Forked-toeard (forkt'berd), •». The common 
name given to several British fishes, of the 
genus ilauioep.s, belonging to the cod family. 
F^orkedly (fork'ed-li), ad w. In a forked form. 
Forkedness (fork'ed-nes), n. The quality 
of hoing forked or opening into two or more 
parts. 

Forkerve,t r.f. [A. Sox. forceorfan, to cut 
or carve through. ] To carre or cut through. 
Ohaiieer. 

Forkhead (fork'hed), n. The barbed head 
of ail arrow. 

Forkiness (fork'i-ne.s), n. The quality or 
state of being forky, or of opening into two 
or more parts like a fork. 

Forkless (forkTes), a. Having no forks. 
ForktaO. (fork'tai), n. A salmon in his 
_fourth yeai''8 growth, [Provincial.] 

Forky (fork'i), a. Opening into two or more 
parts, shoots, or points; forked; furcated. 
‘i''or/«/ tongues.' Pope. 

Forlaft.tpp. [For, utterly, and for le/t] 
Left olf entirely. Chaucer. 

Forlay (for-hV), v.t To lie in wait for; to 
ambu-sh; as, a thief forlat/s a traveller. 
Forlese, t V. t. [A. Sax. forledmn, to lose.] 
'To lose enthely. Chaucer. 

Forlete.t n-t. [A. Sax. forlmtan, to let go.} 
To give over; to quit; to omit; to neglect. 
Chaucer. 

Forleygne,t n. See Foelotnb. Chaucer. 
Forliet (for-ll'), u.i. [For iov fore, and lie.} 
'To lie before or in front of. 

A golden balclrick v/hichfotday 
Athivart her snowy breast. Spenser. 

Forloret (fordor'), n.f. [SeeFoEliOEN.] 1. To 
forsake; to de.sert. 

Thus fell the trees, with noise the desert.s roar ; 

The beasts their caves, the birds their nestsfor/ore. 

Fairfax. 

2, To deprive. ‘ Wlien as night hath us of 
light forlorn.’ Spenser. 

Forloret (for-lor'), a. Forlorn. 

Forlorn (for-lorn'), a. [A. Sax. forloren, 
pp. of forledsan, to lose — for, utterly, and 
leosan, to go forth, to lose. Comp. G. ver- 
lomi, forlorn, lost. See Loss,] 1. Deserted; 
forsaken; abandoned. 

Some say that ravens fosterfariorii children. Shak. 

2. lost; helpless; wetched; solitary. 

For hetc forlorn and iost I tread. Goldsmith. 
The condition of the besieged in the meantime w.is 

forlorn in the extreme. Prescott. 

3. Small; despicable: in a ludicrous sense. 

He was so forlorn, that his dimensions to any thick 
sight were invisible. Shak. 

A Deprived; bereft; destitute. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, 

And is of senseyiif/orK. Coleridge. 

. ~^Forlorn hope. [D, verlooren hoop— hoop, 
a troop.] 3Iilit. (a) an advanced body of 
troops ; a body of skirmishers ; a vanguard. 
Holland. (&) A detachment of men ap- 
pointed to lead in an assault, to storm a 
counterscarp, enter a breach, or pei’form 
other service attended with uncommon 
peril.— Syn. Destitute, lost, abandoned, for- 
saken, solitary, helpless, friendless, hope- 
less, abj'eot, wretched, miserable, pitiable. 
Forlorn (for-lorn'), n. l. A lost, forsaken, 
solitary person. 

: That Henry, sole possessor of my love, 

Is, of a king, become a banish'd man, 

And forced to live in Scotland ^.forlorn. Shak. 

2. A forlorn hope; an advanced body of 
troops; a vanguard. 

, Our forlorn of horse marched within a mile of 
where the enemy was drawn up. Cromwell. 

Forlornly (for-lorn'ii), adv. In a forlorn, 
forsaken, or solitary manner; as, to lament 
forlornly. 


chi cAain; dh. So. loch; g, go; j. Job; 


And poor, proud Byron, Slid afi gTave, 

And salt as life;. brave, 

And quiv’ring with the dart he drave. 

Forlornness (for-lorn'nes), n. The state of 
being forlorn; destitution; misery; a for- 
saken or wretched condition. 

Forloynet (tor-loin'), n. [For, away, and 
Fr. loin, far, distant.] A term of the chase 
which .signifies that the game is far off. 
Forlyet (for-lT), v.i. Same as Forlie. 

Form (form ), n. [L. forma, form, whence 
formal, reform, &c.3 1. The shape or e,xternal 
appearance of a body, as distinguished from 
tlie material of which it is composed ; the 
figure, as defined by lines and angles; that 
sliapo or configuration peculiar to each 
body through which the eye recognizes it 
as distinct from every other body; thus, we 
speak of tho form of a circle, the form of a 
square or triangle, a circular /onn, the form 
of the head or of the human body, a hand- 
some /onn, an ugly fon?i, a frightful form; 
matter is the basis or substratum of bodies, 
form is the particular disposition of matter 
in eacli body which distinguishes its ap- 
pearance from that of every other body. 

After that he appeared in another /hrm to two of 
them, as they walked. Mark xvi. is. 

2. Milliner of arranging partloul.ar.s; dispo- 
sition of particular things; as, a, form of 
words or expressions. 

More lasting and permanent impressions . . . 
than those which accompany any transient form of 
words that are uttered in the ordinary method of 
religious worship. Addison. 

3. A mould; something to give shape, or on 
or after which things are fashioned; a 
model; draught; pattern; hence, a formula. 

Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou 
j hast heard of me. 2 Tim. i. 13. 

4. Beauty; elegance; splendour; dignity. 

He hath no form nor comeliness. Is. iiii, 2. 

B. Regularity; method; order; as, this is a 
rough draught to be reduced to form.— 
0. External appearance without the essen- 
tial qualities; empty show. 

Though K'ell we may not pass upon his life 
Without the /hrw 01 justice. 

7. Skated method; established practice; 
ritual or prescribed mode; ceremony; as, 
the forms of public worship; the forms of 
judicial proceeding; /onnis of civility; it is a 
mere matter of form. 

For who would keep an imcietit form 

Thro’ which the spirit breathes no more? Tennyson. 

8. That which has form; a shape; a phan- 
tom.— 9. Likeness; image. 

Who, bemgf in the of God . , . took upon 
him x)\Qfor 7 n of a servant, arid was made in the like- 
ness of men. Phil. it. 6, 7. 

10, Manner of arrangement; disposition of 
component parts; system; as, the interior 
form or structure of the flesh or bones, or 
of other bodies; amonarcMcal or republican 
form of government. — 11. A long seat; a 
bench. — 12. A class or rank of students in a 
school; also, a class or rank in society. 
‘Ladles of a high form.’ Burnet— IS, The 
seat or bed of a hare.— 14. In printing, the 
pages of type or stereotype plates arranged 
for printing a sheet, and fastened in an iron 
frame or chase. [In this use spelled also 
Forme.]— U. High condition or fitness tor 
any Undertaking, asacorapetition,eBpecially 
a physical competition; powers of running. 

In the langtmge of the turf. When we say that a 
horse is in. form, we intend to convey to onr hearers 
that he is in high condition and fit to run. So, again, 
the word is used in still another sense, for we speak 
of a horse’s form when we wish to allude to his 
powers on the turf, as coiupared with other well- 
known animals. Thus, if it be supposed . that two 
three-year-olds, carrying the same weight, would 
run a mile and a half, and come in abreast, it is said 
tliat the form of the one is equal to that of the other. 

H. Walsh. 

16. State or condition; manifestation to the 
senses or the intellect; as, water assumes 
the farm of ice or snow.— 17. In hot. and 
zool. an individual having a distinctive form 
or characteristics. — Essential or substantial 
form, that mode of existence which consti- 
tutes a thing what it is, and without which 
it could not exist. Thus water and light have 
each their particular /om of existence, and 
the parts of water being decomposed, it 
ceases to be water. . 

Form (form), v.t. [L. formo, from forma, 
form.] 1. To make or cause to exist in a 
particular manner; to give form or shape to; 
to shape; to mould. . 

And the Lord Coif armed mass, of the dust of the 
ground. Gen. ii. 7. 

2. To arrange; to combine in any particular 


ii, Fr. ton; itg, sing; 3EH, then; th, thin; 


manner; a.s, he formed his troops intoa hol- 
low squfire,— 3. To model by instruction and 
discipline; to mould; to tnain. 

'Tis education forms the eoimnan mind. Pope. 

4. To devise ; to contrive; to frame ; to in- 
vent: to create.— 5. To go to make up; to bo 
an element or constituent of; to answer as; 
to t.ake the shape of; as, duplicity /orms no 
p.art of hi.s character; these facts /om a safe 
foundation for our conclusions. 

The diplomatic politicians . . . who formed hy fat 
the majority. Burke, 

0. Inf/rani, to make by derivation or by affixes 
or prefixes,— 7. To provide with .a form, as 
a hare. 

The melancholy hare is formed in brakes and briers. 

Drayton. 

Form (form), v.i. 1. To take a form.-- -2. 'To 
run for a form, ii.s a hare. B.Jonson. 
-Form. [L. forma, form, shape.] A Latin 
termination denoting like, in the form of ; 
as. vermi/orm, worm-like, falci/V/r?n, scythe- 
like, emiform, sword-like, oviform, in the 
form of an egg, &c. 

Formahlet (forima-bl), a. Forimal. Dekker. 
Formal (form'al), a. 1 . According to form; 
agreeable to e.stabllshed mode. 

A col(l-looldng,y(ir»nr/ garden, cut into ,angle,s and 
rhomboids. Jr: i>i^. 

2. Given to outward forms, observances, or 
ceremonies; strictly ceremonious; precise; 
exact to affectation; as, a man formal in his 
dress, his gait, or deportment.— 3. Done in 
due form, or with solemnity; express; ac- 
cording to regular method; not incidental, 
sudden) or irregular; as, he gave his/ormal 
consent to the treaty.— 4. Acting according 
to rule or established mode; regular; metho- 
dical. 

Thofcrmal stars do travel .so. 

As we their names and courses knov.'. Jtp’'alUri 

5. Having the form or appearance without 
the sub.sfanc6 or essence; e.xternal; as, for- 
mal duty; formal worship.— 6. Depending 
on custom, ary forms; conventional. 

Still in constraint your suireriiig sex remains, 

Or bound mfo 7 'ntal or in real chaiii-s. Pope. 

7. Giving a special form to and there!.ry 
making a thing what it is; formative. 

Of letters thematerial part is breath and voice; the 
formal is con.stituted by the motions and figure of 
the organs of speech. Holder. 

а. Retaining its proper and essential char- 
acteristic; regular; proper; reasonable. 

To make of him a formal man again. Shak. 
Why, she may command me; I serve her, she is my 
l.ady. 

Why, this is evident to any formal capacity. Shak. 

9. Connected with conditions rather th/m 
cau-ses. 

Space, time, and number may be conceived .is 
forms byivhich the knowledge derived from our sen- 
sation.s is moulded, and which are independent of 
tlie differences in the matter of onr knowledge, aris- 
ing from the sensations themselves. Hence the 
sciences which h.ive these ideas for their subject 
m/iy be termedyoTOSfl!/ sciences. WJiaoeU. 

Syn. Precise, piuiotilious, stiff, starched, 
affected, ceremonious, regular, methodical, 
external, outward, conventional. 
Formalism (forin'al-izm), n. The (juality 
of being formal, especially in matters of 
religion; outside and ceremonial religion. 
Formalist (form'al-ist), n. One who oh 
serves forms, or practises external cere- 
monies; especially, one who rests in external 
religious forms, or observes the forms of 
worsliip, without possessing the life ami 
spirit of religion. 

It may be objected by certain /uratuffjfj that we 
can prove nothing- duly without proving it in form. : 

Shaftesbury. 

Formality (form-al'i-ti), 71 . 1. The condition 
or quality of being tomal.— 2. Form with- 
out substance. 

Such (books) as are mere pieces at formality , so 
that if you look on them you look through them. 

Fuller, 

S. Mere conformity to custoraai-y inodes; 
ceremony; conventionality. 

Nor was his ,attend,ance on divine offices a matter 
afformality and custom, but of conscience. 

Atterbury. 

4. Established order; rule of proceeding; 
mode; method; as, the formalities of judi- 
cial process; /omul toes of law.— 5. Custo- 
mary mode of behaviour or dress, or custo- 
mary ceremony; ceremonial. 

The pretender would have infallibly landed in our 
northern parts, and found them all sat down in their 
pbrmallties, as the Gaels did the Roman senators. 

Swift. 

б . External appearance; formal part. 

To fix on God the formality at faculties or affec- 
tian.s is the imposture of our fancies, and contra- 
dictory to his divinity. Glanmlle. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure,— See Key. 
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Chaucer, 

To further. 



Forthouglit,t PP. oifortMik. 

Fortlaren,t v.t inf. oiforther. 

Chauciyr. „ , 

Forthright (fdrtli'rit), adv Straight or 
directly forward; in a straight direction; 
straightway. . , , 

Impatient in embarrassment 
llc./or(ftrti;M passed, and lishtly treading went 
To tinjt same feathered lyrist. Keats. 

Forthright (forth'rit), a. Straightforward; 
lione.st; direct; immediate; as, a forthright 
man ; a /OTTArt^W speech. ‘ Forthright In- 
spiratioii.’ A. C. Sioinburne. 

Forthright t (f ortliTit), n. A straight path. 
Here’s a mase trod, i/ideed, 
Throx'ighybrt/irtjr/tts' and meanders. 

Forthwarctt (forth'werd), adv. Forward. 
Forthwith (forth 'with), adv. [Forth and 
wfi/t— lit. with what is forth or immed- 
iately before.] 1. Immediately; without 
delay; directly. 

Immediately there fell from liis eyes as it had been 
scales; and lie received his sigb.t/<»-thTi>it/t. 

Acts ix, rS. 

2, In tow, as soon as the thing required may 
be done by reasonable exertion confined to 
that oljjeot 

Forthyt (for-THi'),ad«. [A. Bs.x. for Ik'S— for, 
and tiif, instrumental case of the demon- 
strative pronoun. See THAI'.] Therefore. 
Thoraalin liave no careyiv'tfy'; 

Myself will have a double eye. S/eitser. 

Fortieth <for'ti-eth), a. [See Foiirr.] 
1, .Following the thirty-ninth, or preceded 
by thirty-nine.-— 2. Being one of forty equal 
parts into which anything is divided. 
Fortieth (for'ti-eth), n. One of forty equal 
parts into which a whole is divided; the 
quotient of a unit divided by forty. 
Fortiftahle (for'ti-fi-a-bl), a. That may be 
fortiiied. 

Fortification (for'ti-fl-ka"8hoii), n. [See 
FOETiPif.l 1. The act of fortifying or 
strengthening; the art or science of strength- 
ening positions ill such a way that they may 
bo defended by a body of men much inferior 
in number to those by whom they are at- 
tacked.— 2. That which fortifies or strength- 
ens; especially, the works, as a wall, ditch, 
palisades, and the like; construoted for 
the purpose of sti’engthening a poaitioil. 
Fortifications are divided into vernianont 
and temporary <ov iUM fortiflcaticm. Per- 
■ maiient fortificatiom are works, ' required 
to remain effective for any leiigth of time, 
for the pmpose of defending important posi- 
tions; -as cities,' dockyards, arsenals, &o. 
Tnmpardry or field jortifimtiom are de- 
, signed to. strengthen a post that is to be 
occupied only for a, limited period. The 
figure ; repre.seiits a section of a fortified 
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Section of Fortified Work (interior on the left; exterior on tlic right), 

; wall, a a is the abattis; b 6, the counter- 
scarp; co, the palisade; dd, scarp; //, fraise; 

the parapet; A. banquette; and ig, 
the. breast-height. For definitions of each 
: . ; of these see the words.— a A fortified place 
: and all that belongs to it; a fort, fortress, 
castle, or other structure built to rc'jlst 
enemies. 

Fortification - agate '(for ' ti-fl-kfi " slmu-ag- 
at), n. A variety of agate which when 
polished exhibits lines suggestive of the 
form of a fortified place. 

Fortifier (fiiFti-fi-ei’), a. One who fortifies, 
strengthens, support.?, or upholds. 

Fortify (foFti-fi), v.t pret. A- pp. fortified; 

, ppn fortifying. [Fr. fortifier; L.L. fortlfico 
: —1. fortin, strong, and faaio, to mate.] 

1. To add strength to; to strengthen; to 
. conflrm;_ to furnish with strength or means 

of resisting force, violence, or assault. ‘He’s 
/orfi/ied against any denial.’ .Stoi/c. 

, , When interest an .irg-unient, 

: Weak r«.son .‘serves to gain the will’s assent, 

For souls already ivarpeci receive an easy bent. 

, . 'JOrydm. 

, Pride came to the aid of fancy, and both combined 
to Ins resolution. Sir iV. Scott. 

2. To surround with a wall, ditch, pali- 


sades, or other woi’ks, with a view to de- 
fend against the attacks of an enemy to 
strengthen and secure by forts, batteries, 
and other works of art; to render defensible 
against an attack by a hostile force; as, to 
fortify a city, town, or harbour. 

Fortify (for'ti-fi), v. i To raise strong places. 
Fortilaget (fort'il-ap, n. A little fort; a 
blockhouse; a fortalice. 

Fortuity t (for-til'i-ti), n. A fortified place; 
a castle; a bulwark. 

Fortin (fort'in), n. [Fr.] A little fort; a 
field fort; a sconce. 

Fortissimo (for-tis'se-mo), adv. In music, a 
direction to sing with tlie utmost strength 
or loudness. 

Fortition (for-ti'shon), n. [From L. fors, 
fortis, chance. See Foktune,] The prin- 
ciple of trusting to chance; casual choice; 
fortuitous selection. 

No mode of election operating in the spirit ofyw- 
tiiion or rotation can be generally good. Burke. 

Fortitude (for‘ti-tud), n. [L. fortitudo, from 
fortis, strong.] l.t Strength; force; power 
to resist attack. 

Despairing of his own arm’s AJrA'nrrfe. Skak. 

The fortitude of the place is best known to you. 

Shak. 

2. That strength or flmness of mind or soul 
which enables a person to encounter danger 
with coolness and courage, or to bear pain 
or adversity without murmuring, depres- 
sion, or despondency; passive courage; re- 
solute endurance; flimness in confronting 
danger. 

Fortitude is the guard and support of the other vir- 
tues. Locke. 

Who fights 

With passions, and o’ercoraes them, is endued 
With the best virtue, •gvdiivte fortitude. Massinger. 

Syn. Resolution, resoluteness, endurance, 
fimness, hardihood, nerve, bravery. 
Fortitudinous (for-ti-tfid'in-us), a. Having 
fortitude; courageous. 

Fortlet (forfc'let), «. A little fort. 
Fort-major (fort'nia-j6r), n. In a fortress, 
the officer next to the governor or com- 
mandant. 

Fortlllgli.t<fort'nlt), w. [Contr. irora. fourteen 
nights, time being foinnerly often reckoned 
by nights; comp, serennights, sennight, a 
week.] The space of fourteen days; two 
'weeks, ' 

Fortnightly (fort'nit-li), adv, Once a fort- 
night ; every fortnight ; at intervals of a 
fortnight; as, the paper is published fort- 
nightly. 

Fortnightly (fort'nit-li), a, Ooeurring or 
appearing once a fortnight; as, a fortnightly 
mail. , 

Fortress (fort'res), w. [Fr. /ortcrcsse, Pr. 

fortaressa, fortalessa, from 
L. fortis, strong.] A forti- 
fied place; a fort; a castle; 
a stronghold; a place of 
defence or security; usu- 
ally, a city or town well 
fortified. ; 

God is our fortress, in whose 
conquering name 
Let us resolve to Scale their 
flinty bulwarks. Shak. 

Fortress (fort'res), v. t. To 
furnish with a fortress dr 
fortresses; to defend by a 
fortress ; to guard to for- 
tify. . 

Honour and beauty, in the owner's arms, 
AreweaklyySrlj'm’rffromaWorldofh.arms. Shak. 

Fortret (fort'ret), n, A little fort; a sconce; 
afortlet. 

Fortrodden,tFortroden,tp. andet. Utterly 

down-trodden. Chaucer. 

Fortuitjt a. Fortuitous; accidental. Chau- 
cer. 

Fortuitous (for-tu'it-ns), ct. [L. fortuitus, 
from fors, fortis, chance. See Foktuke.] 
Accidental; casual; happening by chance; 
coming or occiu’ring unexpectedly or with- 
out any known cause. 

How can the Epicurean's opinion be true that the 
universe was formed by a fortuitous concouriie of 
atom.st Stviji. 

—Accidental, Casual, Fortuitous, Contin- 
gent, Incidental. See under AccidentaIi. 
Fortuitously (for-tu'it-us-li), adv. Acciden- 
tally; casually; by chance. 

Fortuitousness (for-t-u'it-us-nes), w. The 
quality of beingaccidental, ’accident; chance. 
Fortuity (for-tu'i-ti), n. Accident; chance; 
casualty. 

Fortum (for-tu'na), n. l. In Bmn. myth. 
the goddess of fortune.— 2. A small planet 
or asteroid between the orbits of Jlars and 


Jupiter, discovered August 22, 1852, by Pro- 
fessor Hind. 

Fortunate (for'tu-nat), a, [L. fortunatus, 
pp. of fortuno, to make fortunate or pros- 
perous. See Fortune.] l. Coming: by good 
luck or favourable chance; bringing some 
unexpected good; presaging happiness; au- 
spicious; as, a. fortunate event; afortunate 
concurrence of circumstances; a fortunate 
ticket in a lottery.— 2. Lucky; successful*, 
receiving some unforeseen or unexpected, 
good, or some good which was not depend- 
ent on one's own skill or efforts; as, a for- 
tunate adventurer in a lottery; I was most 
fortunate thus unexpectedly to meet my 
friend.— F'ortwnate, Successful, Prosperous, 
Fortunate applies to tliat which is deemed 
beyond human control; successful denotes 
that effective human effort has been made 
to gain the object; pn-osperous has very 
much the meaning of successful, but is ap- 
plied rather to a series of things than a 
single event; we say, a successful enterprise, 
a prosperous line of business, a fortunate 
circumstance.— Syn. Auspicious, lucky, pros- 
perous, successful, favoured, happy. 
Fortunately (for'tii-nat-li), adv. In a for- 
tunate manner; luckily; successfully ; hap- 
pily. 

Fortunateness (for'tu-nat-nes), n. Good 
luck; success; happiness. 

Fortune (for'tun), n, [L. fortuna, a length- 
ened form of fors, fortis, chance, hap, luck, 
from fero, to bring.] 1. Chance; accident; 
luck ; fate ; also, the personified or deified 
power regarded as determining human suc- 
cess, meting out happiness and unhaiipi- 
ness, and distributing arbitrarily or fortui- 
tously tlie lots of life. 

'Tis more by /ortWM than, by merit. Shak. 

O Fortune, Fortune, all men call thee fickle, Shak. 

2. The good or ill that befalls oi’ may befall 
man; success, good or bad; what the future 
may bring ; lot : often in the plural; as, to 
share one’s/orfwws. 

In you the fortune of Great Britain lies. Dry den. 
His father dying’, he was driven to London to seek 
his fortime. Swift. 

3. "Vniat a person has experienced in life; 
circumstances or events in life. 

While he whose lowly /oj'i'Kae I retrace, ' 

The youngest of three sons, was yet a babe. 

iFordsworth, 

,4. Good success; prosperity; good luck. 

It rained down/e«fK«e, showering on thy head. 

Shak, 

5. Estate; possessions; especially, large 
estate; great wealth;, as, a gentlemen of 
small fortune; he married a lady of for- 
tune. — Syn. Chance, accident, luck, fate, 
lot, destiny, wealth, possessions. 

Fortune! (loFtiin), uf. l. To make fortu- 
nate. Chaimr.—g,. To dispose of, fortunately 
or not. Shak.—B. To foretell the fortime or 
lot of ; to presage. Dryden; Shak. 

Fortune (for'tun), v.i. To befall; to fall 
out; to happen; to come casually to pass. 

They attempted to remonstrate, but were warned 
to beware, lest ‘it might fortune to cost -some their 
heads.* Hallaw. 

Fortune-book (for'tun-buk), n. A book to 
be consulted to discover future events. 
Fortuned (toFtfind), a. Supplied by for- 
tune: used in composition. ‘The full-/or- 
timed CaiBar.’ Shak. 

Fortune-hunter (for'tun-hunt-er), n. A 
man who seeks to man-ya woman with a 
large fortune, with a view to enrich himself. 
Fortune-bunting (for'tun-hunt-ing), n, The 
seeking of a fortune by marriage. 
Fortuneless (for'tnn-les), a. luckless; also, 
destitute of a fortune or portion. 
Fortune-Stealer (for'tun-stel-6r), n. One 
who steals an heiress. 

Fortune-tell (for'tun-tel), v.i. To tell, or 
pretend to tell, the future events of one’s 
life; to reveal futurity. Shak. 

He tipples palmistry, and dines 

On all hex fortjme-ielling lines. Cteavetand. 

Fortune-teller (for'tun-tel-fir), n. One who 
tells or reveals the events of one’s life; an 
impostor who deceives people by pretend- 
ing to a knowledge of future events. 
Fortune-telling (fonun-tel-ing), n. The 
act or practice of foretelling the future for- 
tune or events of one’s life. 

Fortunizet (for'tun-iz), v.t To regulate 
the fortune of; to render fortunate or happy. 

Fooles therefore 

They are which fortunes doe by vowe.s devise, 

Sith each unto himselfe his life may forUmize. ■ 
Sfenser, , 

Fortunous,-! a. Proceeding from fortune. 
Chaucer: 
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Forty (for'ti), a. [A. Sax. fadicertig- -fcOicer, 
four, and tig, ten. See Four.] ]''our times 
ten; thirty-nine and one added. 

Forty (for'ti), n. 1. The numher whie.li con- 
sists of four times ten; the sum of forty 
units.— 2. A symbol expressing forty units, 
as 40 or xl. 

Forum (fo'rum), w. [L. Akin to /oris, /oras, 
out of doors.] 1. A market-place or public 
place in Rome where causes were judicially 
tried and orations delivered to the people. 
,2. A tribunal; a coui't; any assembly em- 
powered to hear and decide causes. 

He {Lord Camden} was, however, fully more emi- 
nent in the senate than the /arit 7 n. Brougham, 

Forwaltedjt P- and a. Having waked long. 
Chaucer. 

Forwandert (for-won'der), v.i. [For, intens., 
and wander.] 'To wander away; to rove 
wildly; to wander till wearied. Spenser; 
Chaucer. 

Forward (for'w6rd), aclv. [A. Sax./onoeard, 
fareweard — /or, /ore, before, and weard, 
weardes, G-. mirta, used in composition to 
signify situation, direction. Comp. G. uor- 
mirfs.] Toward a part or place before or 
in front; onward; pi-ogressively: opposed 
to haeicward. 

Forward (for'werd), a. l. Hear or at the 
forepart; being at the front; in advance of 
something else; anterior; fore; as, the for- 
ward gun in a ship, or the forward ship in 
a fleet;' the forward horse in a team. 

Four lej?s and two voices. . . . l-lisybr 7 var(i voice [ 
now is to speak well of his friend; his backward voice J 
is to utter foul speeches and to detract. SJia/:, \ 

2. Ready; prompt ; strongly inclined ; in a 
bad sense, over hasty; over ready. 

Only they would that we should remember the 
poor; the same which I also vra.s fortoizrd to do. 

Gal. ii. lo. 

3. Ardent; eager; earnest; violent; in an ill 
sense, less reserved ormodest than is proper; 
bold; confident; as, the boy is too fonuarcl 
for his years. 

Or lead the forward youth to noble war. Prior. 

4. Advanced beyond the usual degree ; ad- 
vanced for the season; as, the grass or the 
grain is, forward, ov forward for’the season; 
we have a /onoard spring.— 5. Hot behind- 
hand; not inferior; advanced in position or 
rank; prominent. 

Jly good Camillo, 

She is as fonmrd of her breeding, as 
She is 1 ' the rear of our birth. Shni. 

The Athenians, deserted by the other states, met 
his invading army, in which the exiled chief of tliac 
faction, Hippias, had a forward appointment. 

Hrousham. 

Forward (for'werd), v.t. 1. To advance; to 
help onward; to promote; to accelerate; to 
quicken; to hasten; as, to foneard a good 
design; to forwardt\\& growth of a plant; to 
forward one in improvement. 

Whenever I shine. 

I forward the grass and I ripen the vine. Swift. 


2. To send forward; to send toward the 
place of destination; to transmit; as, to/or- 
1 , leard a letter or despatches. — 3. In hoalc- 

' v A binding, to prepare for the finisher, as a 
sewed book, by putting a plain cover on. 
Forwarder (for'werd-er), ?1. l. One who 
'-if l-iromotes or advances in progress.— 2. One 

who sends forward or transmits goods; one 
AAA A:; :::: : whose business is to forward goods. — 3. In 

bookbinding, one who does the plain cover- 
’ ingof a sewed book, and prepares it for the 

ilnisher. 

Forwarding (for'wSrd-ing]), p. and a. Ad- 
vancing; promoting; aiding, in progress; 
, - accelerating in growth; sending onward; 

I . ' transmitting. — Foriearding^ merchant, a 

merchant whose business it is to receive and 
I forwardgoods for others. 

a note in which a description of goods or a 
parcel is entered with the name of consignee 
and his place of residence and name of cou- 
' ' signor to be sent along with goods, &c., con- 

veyed by a carrier. 

Forwarding (for'w6rd-ing), n. 1. The act or 
business of sending forward merchandise, 
I (fee. [United States.]— 2. In &ooic&in(Zmj 7 , the 

operation of plain covering a sewed book, 
; and preparing it for the fmisher. 

Forwardly (for' wferd-li), adv. In a forward 
i manner; eagerly; hastily; quickly. 

Forwardness (foUwerd-nes), n. The qua- 
' lity of being forward; cheerful readiness; 

promptness ; eagerness ; ardour ; boldness ; 
confidence: assurance; a state of advance 
beyond the usual degree ; as, the fonoard- 
( !■ ness of spring or of corn. 

' : :Pillar.s of our commonwealth, whose worth, bountfe, 

( • learning, far-wardnesse, true zeale in religion, and 
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good esteeme in all schollcrs, ought to he conse- 
crated to all posterity. PurUm. 

In I'nuice it is usual to bring children into com- 
pany, and cherish in them from their infancy a kind 
forwardness and ass(jrance. Addison. 

— Forwardness, WMingtiess. Fonoardness 
expresses more than willingness, in that it 
implies promptitude as well as readiness 
to make sacrifices for the cause.— S yn. 
'Promptness, promptitude, eagerness, ar- 
dour, zeal, assurance, confidence, boldness, 
impudence, presumption. 

Forwards (for'werdz), adv. Forward (which 
see). 

In opposition to this a new doctrine w.ns put for- 
wards in 1809. U'iteweU. 

Forwastet(for-wast'), v.t. [For, intens., and 
waste.] To waste; to desolate. 

Vespasian, with great spoil and rage, 

Fomuasied all. Spenser , 

Forwearyt (for-wS'ri), v.t. [For, inten.s., 
and weary.] 'To dispirit; to weary exces- 
sively; to exhaust with fatigue. 

Whose labour’d spirit*;, 

Fotivearied in this action of swift speed, 

Crave harbourage within your city wails. Shak, 

Forweep (for-wep'), v.i. [For, intens., and 
weep. ] To weep much. Chaucer. 
Forwelkedjt pp. [See Welk, a.t.] Much 
wrinkled. Chaucer. 

Forwered, ipp. Forwearied; worn out. Chau- 
cer. 

Forwordt (for'werd), n. [For for fore, and 
luord.] A promise. Spenser. 

Forwornt (for-worn'), p. and a. [Preflx/or, 
intens., and loor?!..] Much worn. 

A silly man, in simple Spenser. 

Forwounded, t pp. [For, intens., and 
wou-tided.] Much wounded. Chaucer. 
Forwrapped, t pp. [Prefix for, intens. , and 
lerapped.] "Wrapped up. Chaucer. 
Foryelde, t v. t. [For, intens. , and yield. ] 'To 
yield up; to pay; to repay. Chaucer. 
Foryete,t o.t. To forget. Chaucer. 
Foryetten, t pp- Forgotten. Chaucer. 
Forzando, Sforzando (for-tsan'do, sfor- 
tsan'do), adv. [It., properly ppr. otforzare 
or sforzare, to force.] Inmusie, sudden and 
forcible; explosive; used to designate a tone 
which is produced suddenly and forcibly, 
and instantly diminished: usually indicated 
by the mark > over each note of the pas- 
sage, or by the letters sf, afz, or fz placed 
at the beginning of the passage. 

Foss, n. See P’ossE. 

Fossa (fos'sa), »i. [L., a ditch or trench, 
fi'oni fodio, fossum, to dig.] In anat. same 
as Fosse, 2. 

Fossaget (fos'siij), n. In ano. law, a com- 
position paid to be free from the duty of 
cleaning the fosse or ditch surrounding a 
town. 

Fossane (fos'an), n. A species of carnivor- 
ous quadruped, of the weasel kind {Viverra 
fossa), allied to the genet, which it greatly 
resembles, found in Madagascar, Guinea, 
Cochin China, &c. 

Fosse, Foss (fos), n. [Fr. fosse, L. fossa, 
a ditch, a trench, from fodio, fosstim, to dig. ] 

1. In fort, a hollow place, ditch, or moat, 
commonly full of water, lying between the 
scarp and counterscarp below the rampart, 
and turning round a fortified place or a post 
that is to be defended.— 2. In anat. («) a 
kind of cavity in a bone with a large aper- 
ture. (b) An oval depression in a soft part, 
as that presented by the septum of the 
right auricle of the heart. 

Fosset (fos'set), n. Same as Faucet. 
Fossette (f os-set'), tt. [Fr., dim. from /osse, 
a ditch.] 1. A little hollow; a dimple.— 

2. In med. a small ulcer of the traUsparent 
cornea, the centre of which is deep. 

Fossick (fos'sik), v.i. [Pi-obably from /assy.] 

1. To be troublesome.— 2. In gold-digging, to 
undermine another’s digging; to search for 
waste gold in relinquished workings, wash- 
ing places, (fee. ; hence, to search for any ob- 
ject by which to make gain; as, to fossick 
for clients. 

The latest linguistic importation comes from Aus- 
tralia in the shape of the verb ‘toyftvvzcvt.’ 

Daily Telegraph. 

I discoursed with the eldest boy Alicfc . . . who 
kept the whole family in bread, besides supplying 
his mother in liquor, by what is called 'fossicking' 
in tile creek for wasted gold Henry Kingsley. 

Fosslcker(fos'sik-6r), .n. One who fossicks. 
Fossir(fos'sil), a. [Fr. /os«fe, L, /oastifs, 
irom fodio, fossurh, to dig.] l.Dug out of the 
earth; as, fossil coal;/ossiisalt,— 2. Pertain- 
ing to of resembling fossils: changed into 
stone; petrified; as, /ossii shells, bones, or 
v/ood.—Fomlcopal, Highgate resin; aresin- 


fi, Fr. toil; ng,, mxg; SH, t/ien; th, t/iin; 


cm.s substance found in perforating the bed 
(.>f blue clay at Higligate, near London. It 
is a true vegetable gum or resin, partly 
changed by remaining in the earth.— 
.fannos, a soft carbonate of lime. 

Fossil (fos'sil), n. A word which in its 
widest and literal sense means whatever is 
dug out of the earth, so that it includes all 
minerals and i-ocks, as well as the organic re- 
mains embedded in rocks, the former being 
the native fossils, the latter the extraneous 
.fossils of older writers. It is now. However, 
resti-icted to designate the petrified forms 
of plants and animals which occur in the 
strata that compose the surface of our globe. 
Most of these fos.sil species, many of the 
genera, and some of the families, are ex- 
tinct. When these remains are only pai'- 
tially fossilized, and occur in superficial or 
recent deposits, the term sub-fossil is em- 
■ ployed. See imder Organic. 

Fossil-cork (fos'sil -kork), n. A popular 
name for asbestos when it assumes a felted 
cork-like texture. Fossil-cork is so light as 
to swim in water. 

Fossil-flax (fos'sil-flaks), Ji. A popular name 
for asbestos when It appears in loose flax- 
like fibres. 

FossUiferous (fos-8il-if'6r-us), a. [L. fos- 
silis, fossil, and f era, to bear, to produce.] 
Producing or containing fossils; as, fossili- 
ferous rocks. 

Fossilification (fos-siTi-fl-ka"shon), n. Act 
of fossilizing, or of becoming fossil. 

Fossilify (fos-sil'i-fi), v.t. [%. fossil, and L. 
facio, to make.] To convert into a fossil; 
to fossilize. 

Fossilify (fos-sil'i-fi), v.i. 'To become a 
fossil. 

Fossilism (fos'sil-izm), n. The nature or 
science of fossils. 

Fossilist (fos'sll-ist), n. One who studies 
the nature and properties of fossils ; one 
who is versed in the science of fossils; a 
paliGontologist. 

Fossility (fos-sil'i-ti), n. Quality or state of 
a fossil, 

Fossilization (fos'sil-iz-a"shon), n. The act 
or process of fossilizing or converting animal 
or vegetable substances into fossils or petri- 
factions; the state of being fossilized. 
Fossilize (fos'sil-Iz), v.t. pret. & pp. fos- 
silized; ppr. fossilizing. .1. 'To convert into 
a fossil; as, to fossilize bones or wood.— 

2. To render permanently antiquated ; to 
cause to be out of harmony with present 
time and circumstances; to check the na- 
tural development of by rendering fixed and 
nncliangeable; to render insensible to new 
influences; as, age has a tendency *to /os- 
silize men’s minds and ideas. 

There, indeed, you are among the French, the fos- 
silized remains of the old rdgurie. Lord Lytton, 

Fossilize (fos'sil-iz), v.i. 1. To become or be 
changed into a fossil.— 2. To become anti- 
quated, rigid, and fixed; to become incap- 
able of being affected by the Influence of the 
present time and circumstances. 

Fossilogist (fos-sil'o-jist), n. A fossilist, 
Jodrell. 

Fossilogy (fos-sil'o-ji), n. Same as Fos- 
silolngy. 

Fossilology (fos^sil-ol'o-ji), n. [%. fossil, 
and Gr. logos, a discourse.] The science of 
fossils. 

Fossil-wood (fos'sil-wpd), n. A popular 
name for the mineral asbestus when it ap- 
pears in a form resembling fossilized wood. 
Fossores(fos-s6'rez),Ji,pi. [L./ossor,adlgger, 
tiovii fodio, fossum, to dig.] 1. An extensive , 
sub-section of hyraenopterous insects be- : 
longing to the division Aculeata, or those 
furnished with a sting in the females. The 
legs are formed only for walking, or for 
burrowing. To this sub-section belong the 
garden-wasps, the smooth Wasps, the sand- 
wasps, (fee.— 2. That group of quadrupeds 
which contains the burrowlng-moles. 
Fossorial (fos-so'ri-al), a. Pertaining to ani- 
mals which dig their retreats and seek their 
food in the earth, as the mole; adapted for 
digging; as, a fossorial animal; a fossorial 
limb. 

Fossorial (fos-s6'ri-al), n. An animal which 
digs into the earth for a retreat or resid- 
ence, and whose feet are adapted for tha( 
purpose; a burrowing animal. 

Fosstllate (fos'su-iat), a. [L. fossula, dim. of 
fossa, a ditch, See Fossa.] In nat. hist. 
a term applied to a surface which presents 
one or more somewhat long and narrow 
depressions. 

Foster (fos'tfir), v.t. [A. Sax, fdstrian, to 
nourish, from /dster.food.nourishment, from 
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f6da, food. See Feed, Food, EodIjek. j i. To 
feed; to nourish; to support; to bring up. 

Seirne s.iy that ravensyojhrr forlorn children. Sfiai, 
The deliverer of his country appeared in the person 
of Hakon, a son born in Harold Fairhair's old age, 
whom ha had sent to be fostered by Athelstane, the 
great English king. Edin. Rev. 

2, To cherish; to promote the growth of; to 
encourage; to sustain and promote; as, the 
genial warmth of spring /osfers the plants; 
to foster passion or genius. : 

He never festered commerce by the only means by 
\vhich we can really promote its growth. Brougham. 
— Faster, Ghorish, Rarhour, Indulge. >See 
under Chbeish. 

Foster t (fos'tto), uf. To he nourished or 
trained up together. Spenser. 

Foster t (fos'tOr), Ji. A forester. Ohaiieer; 
Spenser. 

Fosterage (fos'tfir-aj), n. The charge of 
nursing. Raleigh. 

Foster-babe (fos'tfsr-hab), n. An intant 
foster-child. Byron. 

Foster-brotlier (fos't6r-brusH-6r), n. A 
male nursed at the same breast, or fed by 
the same nurse, hut not the oifspring of the 
■same parents. 

Foster- child (fos't6r-oluld), n. A child 
nursed by a woman not the mother, or bred 
by a man not the father. Addison. 
Foster-dam (fos'tSr-dam), n. A nm’se; one 
that performs the office of a mother by giv- 
ing fo od to a cliild. Rryden. 
Foster-daugliter (fos'tor-da-tfir), n. A fe- 
male fed and educated like a daughter, 
though not one by birth. ] 

Foster-earth (fos't^r-erth), n. Barth by [ 
which a plant is nourislied, though not its ! 
native soil. I 

Fosterer (fos'tfir-Or), n. One who fosters; 
one that nourishes in the place of parents. 
Foster-father (fos'ter-fa'rifer), n. One who 
takes the place of a father in feeding and , 
educating a child. 

Foster-land (fos'ter-land), n. laud allotted ' 
for the maintenance of a person. 
Fosterleant (fosHdr-len), [Foster, and : 
A. Sax. Imn, a loan, reward.] Tlie remunera- 
tion iixed for the rearing of a foster-child; . 
also, the jointure of a wife. Wharton. 
Fosterling (fos'tOr-ling), n. A foster-child. 

I’ll none o' your light-heart fos/ertings, no inmates. 

B. JoHsau. 

Fostermentt (fos't6r-ment), n. Food; nou- 
lishment. 

Foster-mother (fos'tSr-muTH-6r), n. A 
woman who take.s the place of a mother in 
hringing iip a cliild; a nurse. 

Foster-nurse (fos'tSr-ners), n. A nurse. 
Onrfastsr-mirse of nature is repose, 

The which he lacks, Shak, 

Foster-parent (fos'tfir-par-ent), n. A foster 
father or mother. 

Fostershipt (fos't6r-ship), n. Forestersliip. 
Foster-sister (fos'ter-sis-tOr), n. A female, 
not a sister, nursed by the same person. 
Foster-son (fos'tfir-sun), n. One fed and 
educated like a son, though not a son by 
birth. Rryden. 

Fostress t (fos'tres), n. A female who feeds 
and elierishes; a nurse. B. Jonson. 
Fote-hot,t adv. Foot-hot; straightway; im- 
mediately. Chaucer. 

Fote-mantel,t n. Foot-mantle; a riding- 
petticoat, Chaucer. 

Fother (fo'i'iiOr), n. A species of weight. 
See Foddek. 

Father (fo'SH^r), v.t. [Icel. /di/im, to line 
or trim with fur, fothr, lining ; comp. G. 
f intern, to line, to case, ivom fatter, lining; 
akin fur.] To endeavour to stop, as a leak 
in the bottom of a ship, while afloat, by 
letting down a sail by the corners and put- 
ting chopped yarn, oakum, wool, cotton, 
&a, between It and the ship's sides. 

Fotivet (fot'iv), «. [From L. .foveo, fotiim, 
to warm.] Nourishing. Carew. 

Fotmal (fot'mai), n. A commercial term 
for 70 lbs. of lead. 

Fon (fo), a. Full; drunk. [Scotch.] 

Tam lo’ed him like a vera brither-— 

They had beenjau for weeks thegither. Burns. 

Fouat (fd'at), n. The house-leek. [Scotch.] 
Foudre, I- Foulder,] n. [Fr.] :Lightning. 
Chaucer. 

Fougade, Fougasse (fo-gad^ fo-giisO, n. 
[Fr., from fougue, impetuosity; It. fogo— 
probably froniL./ocw, a hearth orflre-place, 
a fire,] Milit. a little mine in the form of a 
well, s or 10 feet wide and 10 or 12 deep, 
dug under some work, fortification, or post, 
charged with sacks of powder, or powder 
and shells, and covered with stones or earth. 


for destroying the works by explosion. Some- 
times a fougade is dug outside the works to 
defend them, and sometimes beneath to 
destroy them by explosion. 

Fought (fat), pret. & pp. ei fight. 
Foughten, pp. oi fight. Fought; overworked; 
outwearied; troubled, [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Are we sae foughten an' harass’d 

For fear to gang that gate at last? Burns. 

Foul (foul), a. [A.Sax./fli,foul. Cog. Fris. 
ful, Q. faul, Dan. fuul, putrid, corrupt, 
rotten, fetid; L. puteo, LitU. puti, Skr. pi'iy, 
to be puti'id.] 1. Covered with or contain- 
ing extraneous matter, which is injurioms, 
noxious, or olTensive; filthy; dirty; not 
clean; as, a /ozti cloth; foul hands; afoul 
chimney; the ship has a foul bottom. 

My face is with weeping. Job xvi. i6. 

2. Tm’Md; thick; muddy; as, foul water; a 
/otd stream.— 3. Scurrilous; obscene or pro- 
fane; abusive; as, /ottl words; /oitnanguage. 
I.s't not enough, thou hast suborn’d these women 
To accuse this worthy man; but, in foul mouth, 
And in the witness of his proper ear. 

To call him villain? Shah. 

4. Cloudy and stormy; rainy or tempest- 
uous; as, /o«i weather.— 6. Loathsome; de- 
filing; as, a / omZ disease.— 6. ‘Wicked; detest- 
able;abominahle; hateful; shameful; odious; 
as, afoul deed. 

Babylon . . . the hold of every foul spirit. 

Rev. xviii. 2. 

Hast tliou forgot 

The yiiKf witch Sycorax? Shah. 

IVho first seduced them to that foul revolt ? Milton. 

7. Unfair; not honest; not lawful or accord- 
ing to established rules or customs; as, foul 
[day. —8. Coarse; gross. 

They are all for rank and foul feeding. Felton. 

0. Full of weeds; full of gross humours or 
impm-ities; as, the garden is very foul. 

You perceive the body of our kingdom. 
How foul it is. Shah. 

10. t Unsightly; homely; of little value. 

Let us, like merchants, show out foulest wares, 
And think perchance they'll sell. Shah. 

11. jfaut. entangled; having freedom of 
motion interfered with by collision or en- 
tanglement with anything: opposed to clear; 
as. a rope is foul.—PH. Not favourable, safe, 
or propitious; not fair or advantageous; con- 
trary; dangerous; as, afoul ivind; afoul 
road or bay.— To fall foul, to fall out; to 
quarrel. ‘If they be any ways offended, 
they .fall foul.’ Burton. — To run or fall 
foul of (sometimes to fall foul on or upon), 
to rush upon with haste, rough force, and 
imseasonable violence ; to nin against ; to 
stumble over or upon; as, the ship/eii/owZ 
of her consort. 

In his sallies their men mighty// foul of each 
other. Clarendon. 

As ships, though never so obsequious, 

Foul in a tempest their admiral. WalUr, 

— To make foul water (naut), to come 
into such shoal or low water that the keel 
comes near the bottom, so that the motion 
of the water under it raises the mud from 
the bottom and fouls the water: said of a 
ship. — Foul anchor, an anchor whose cable 
is twisted round the stock or one of the 
flukes.— A foul copy, the first rough draught 
of any OTiting.defaced with alterations, cor- 
rections, obliterations, &c.: opposed to fair 
copy dr clean copy.— Foul proof, in print- 
ing, an uncorrected printed slip, before the 
typographical and other errors have been 
rectified; a proof containing many errors. 
Foul(fouI), v.t [Directlyfrom theadjective.] 

1. To make filthy; todeflle; to daub; to dirty; 
to liemire; to soil; as, to foul the clothes; to 
.foul the face or bauds. Ezek. xxxiv. 18. ‘His 
stockings /oMZ'd.ungarter’d, and down-gyved 
to his ankle.' Skak. ‘She fouls a smock 
more in one hour.' Swift. 

Beware of hist, it doth pollute and foul whom God 
in baptisme washed with his own blood. 

G. Hertart. 

2. To hrhig into collision or entangle vdth 
something that impedes motion. 

Foul (foul), v.t. 1. To become foul or dirty; 
as, this gun/owZsvery frequently.— 2. WttMf. 
to come into collision, as two boats; to be- 
come entangled or clogged; as, the rope 
fouled; the Mock fouled. 

Foulard (fo-liir), n. [Fr.] A kind of silk ma- 
terial for ladies’ dresses, originally brought 
from India; a silk handkerchief or cravat. 
Fouldert (foul'd^), v.i. [O.Fr. fouldre, 
lightning, Fr. foudre, from 1. fulgur.] To 
emit gi'eat heat; to flame as lightning; to 
burn. . 


Seem’d that loud thunder, with amazement great, 

; Did rend the ratling skies with flames oi foulrCring 
heat. Spenser- 

FOUle,t «. A bird; a fowl. Chaucer. 
Foully (foulTi), adv. In a foul manner; 
filthily; nastily; hatefully; scandalously; 
disgracefully; shamefully; unfairly; dis- 
honestly. 

I foully wronged him : do forgive me, do. Gay. 
Thou play’dst most foully for it. Shah. 
Foul-mouthed (foul'inouTiid), a. Using lan- 
guage scurrilous, opprobrious, obscene, or 
profane ; uttering abuse, or profane or ob- 
scene words; accustomed to use bad lan- 
guage. 

So foul-mouthed a -witness never appeared in any 
cause, Addison. 

Foulness (foul'nes), n. The quality or state 
of being foul or filthy; filthiness; defile- 
ment; pollution; impurity; hatefulness; 
atrociousness; ugliness; deformity; unfair- 
ness; dishonesty; as, the foulness of a cellar 
or of a well; the foulness of a musket; the 
, foulness di a ship’s bottom; the foulness of 
a deed. 

There is not so chaste a nation as this, nor so free 
from all pollution or Saeon-- 
Consul, you are too mild; 

The foulness of some facts lakes thence all mercy. 

B. fonson. 

Tim foulness of th' infernal form to hide. Dryden. 

Piety is opposed to hypocrisy and insincerity, and 
all falseness or foulness of intentions. Rammstul, 

Foulspoken (foul'sp5k-n),a. Using profane, 
scurrilous, slanderous, or obscene language. 
Foumart (fo'miirt), n. [Tvoy.'R. fouhnart, 
O. E. ftdimart,folmert, lit. foul marten, from 
foul, and Fr. marte, marten; comp, the G. 
stinkmarder (stinking marten).] The pole- 
cat (which see). 

Found (found), pret. and pp. of find. 

Found (found), v.t. [Fr, fonder, from L. 
fimdo, to found, from fundus, the bottom 
of anything, ] 1, To lay the basis of ; to fix, 
set, or place, a.s on .something solid for sup- 
port ; to ground ; to base; to establish on a 
basis literal or figurative; to fix firmly. 

It fell not, for it was founded on a rock. Mat. vii. 25. 

Power, founded on contract, can descend only to 
him who has right by that contract. Loehe. 

I Iiad else been perfect, 

■Whole as the marhis, founded as the rock. Slurh. 

2. To take tlie first steps or measures in 
erecting or building up ; to begin to raise ; 
to begin to form or lay the basis of ; to origin- 
ate; as, to found a college or library. 
‘"Wlierewith he did the Tlieban city found.’ 
Dryden. 

Hath wrought confusion in the Table Round 
Which good King Arthur/bwjic&rf. Termyson, 

Found (found), v.i. To rest or rely: followed 
by on or upon; as, I found upon the evidence 
of my senses. 

Found (found), v.t. [Fr. fondre, to melt, to 
cast, from L. fundo, fusum, to pour out 
(hence fuse, &c.). Same root as in Gr. cheo, 
cheuso, to pour.] To cast; to form by melt- 
ing a metal and pouring it into a mould. 
Foimdation (found-a'shon), n. [L.L. fun- 
datio, from L. fundo, ftmdaium. See Found, 
to lay the basis of anything.] 1. The act of 
founding, fixing, establishing, or beginning 
to build.- 2. The solid ground on which the 
walls of a building rest; also, that part of 
the building or wall which is under the 
surface of the ground ; hence, the basis or 
groundwork of anything ; that on which 
anything stands and by which it is supported. 

Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundaiion, a stone ... 
a preciou.9 corner-stone. Is. xxviii. 16. 

Other foundation can no man lay than that which 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ. i Cor. iii, ii, 

3. A donation or legacy appropriated to sup- 
port an institution, and constituting a per- 
manent fund, usually for a charitable pur- 
pose : fund invested for a benevolent pur- 
pose; endowment. 

He liad an opportunity of going to school on a 
fotmdatio 7 i, Stutft, 

4 . That which is founded or established by 
an endowment; an endowed institution or 
charity. 

Foundationer (fonnd-a'shon-er), n. One 
who derives support from the foundation or 
endowment of a college or endowed school. 
Foundationless (found-a'shon-le-s), u. IJav- 
ing no foundation. 

Foundation -muslin (found-a"shon-muz'- 
lin), n. An open-Avorked, gummed fabric, 
used for stiffening dresses, bonnets, and the 
like. Simmonds. 

Foundation-school (found-a’shon-skol'i, w. 
An endowed school. See FOUNDATION, 3, 
Foundation-Stone (found-a'shon-ston), n. 

A stone of a public building, laid in public 


Fiite, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, hSr; pine, pin; 


note, not, mSve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abwne; y. Sc. fej/. 
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■vdth some eereniony; such a stone lias no 
necessary connection with the foundation 
of the building. 

Founde.t v.t. [See Fond, v.ii To try. 
Chaue&r. 

Founder (found'er), n. One who founds, 
Axes, or establishes; as, (a) one who lays a 
foundation or begins to erect; as, founder 
of a temple or city. (6) An author; one 
from whom anything originates ; as, the 
founder of a sect of philosopiiers; the/ownder 
of a family or race. 

of the whole modern movement of metaphysical 
science, we have already pointed out Bacon and 
Descartes as y. D. Morell. 

(c) One who endows ; one who furnishes a 
permanent fund for the support of an insti- 
tution; as, the founder of a college or hos- 
pital. 

Founder (foimd'er), w. One who founds; 
one vvho casts metals in various forms; a 
caster; a.s, n founder of cannon, bells, hard- 
ware, printing types, * 0 . 

Founder (found'er), v.i. [O.Fr. fondrer, 
afmidrer, to sink as a ship, to go to the bot- 
tom, to founder— /omd, ground, : bottom, 
from L. fundus, the bottom.] 1. Naut. to 
lill or be fiUed and sink, as a ship which is no 
longer able to keep above w’ater,— 2. To fail; 
to miscaiTy. ‘All his tricks founder. ’ ShaJc. 
3. To trip; to fall; to go lame, as a horse. 
Founder (found'er), ?j.t To cause internal 
inflammation and great soreness in the feet 
of a horse, so as to disable or lame him. 
Founder (found'er), n. In farriery, (a) a 
lameness occasioned by inflammation witliin 
the hoof of a horse. (&) An inflammatory 
fever of the body, or acute rheumatism, 
Founderous (fdmul'er-ns), a. Causing to 
founder, go lame, or be knoclced up. 

I have travelled through the negociation, and a sad 
fmmderous road it is. £ur/ie. 

Founders’ - dust (found'erz-dust), n. In 
founding, charco.al powder, and coal and 
coke dust, ground fine, and sifted for casting 
purposes. Simmonds. 

Founders’ - sand (found'erz-sand), a. In 
founding, a species of sand obtained from 
Lewisham, Kent, and other districts, for 
making foundry moulds. 

Foundery. Keo Foundry. 

Foundling (found'ling), n. IDim. formed 
tvomfoimd, as hantlmg from hand, darling 
from dear.'] A deserted or exposed infant; 
a child found mthout a parent or owner. 
Foundling - hospital ( ffluiid"ling-hos'pit- 
al). n. A hospital at wliieheliildren deserted 
by their parents and found by strangers are 
brought up. 

Foundress (found'res), n. A female foimder; 
a woman who founds or establishes, or who 
endows with a fund. 

Foundry, Foundery (found'ri, found'e-ri), 
n. [Fr. fonderie.] 1. The art of easting 
metals into various forms for use by melting 
them and pouring them into moulds. —2. The 
buildings and works occupied for casting 
metals; as, a, foundry of bells, of hollow 
ware, of cannon, of types, &c. 

Fount (foimt), n. [h.fons,fontis.] A spring 
of water; aioimtam.—noly-iuaterfoudf, the 
stone basin or receptacle for holy-water in 
Roman Catholic churches. See ASI’BBSORIXJM 
and H'SQXSV.— Fount of types. See Font. 
Fountain (fount'an), n. [Fr. fontainc, L.L. 



Fountain. 



Ornamental Fountain.— Villa Borghese, Rome. 


constantly supplied with pure water for 
di'inlcing or other useful purposes, or for 
ornament. Ornamental fountains ai-e often 
introduced in gardensand pleasure-grounds; 
and public fountains, of an elaborate chai’- 

acter, are often met with 

in continental towns, es- T" 

pecially in Italy.— 3. Ori- 
gin; first principle or 
cause; the source of any- 
thing. ‘Almighty God, the 
fountain of aU goodness.’ 

Common Prayer. — 4. In 
heraldry, a circle called a 
roundle divided into six 
spaces by waved lines 
across the shield, and tinctured argent and 
azure. 

Foimtain-liead (fount'an-hed), n. Trimary 
soiu'ce; original; first piinciple. 

Above our atmosphere’s intestine wars, 
’R-iSLixCsJountain-headt the magazine of hail. 

Vounfj"^ 

Fouutaiuless (fount'an-les), a. Having no 
fountain; wantingaspring. 

A barren desertAo!i«*«’«/«rr and dry. Milton. 

Fountain-pen (fount'iin-pen), n. A %vriting 
pen with a reservoh' for furnishing a con- 
tinnous supply of ink. 

Fountain-tree(fount'aii-tre),m. l.Apopular 
name of the Indian csAar (fiedrus Peodara), 
from the large quantity of tuipentine which 
it yields.— 2. A popular name for a Brazilian 
tree, Caesalpinia pluviosa, the young twigs 
of which yield, when shaken, a clear drink- 
able fluid. 

Fountfnl (fount'fiU), a. Full of springs; 
as, fountful Ida. 

Fonciniera (fo-ke-a'ra), n, pt. [After Dr. 
Pierre Bloi Fauquier, a professor of medi- 
cine at Paris.] A genus of Mexican plants, 
a somewhat abnormal form of nat. order 
Tamaricaceoe. The three species are trees 
or shrubs, with entire oblong fleshy clus- 
tered leaves, seated in the axil of a spine 
or a cusMon, mth scarlet flowers arranged 
in a teminal spike or panicle. 

Four (for), a. [A Sax.feOwer. Cog. O. Sax. 
giwar, Fris. fineer; G. and D. vier; Goth. 
fidvor; L. quatuor; 6r. tessares or tettares; 
Russ, eetvero; W. pedioar; Ir. eeathair; Skr. 
ckatvdr; Pali chattArd. The hypothetical 
primitive form Is Icatvar, supposed to be 
compounded of Tea for elca, one (as in Skr.), 
and tvar, three.] Twice two; denoting the 
sum of two and two. 

Four (for), n. 1. The number consisting of 
twice two. Hence— 2. A four-oared boat; 
the crew of a four-oared boat.— 2'o go or run 
on all four, or on all fours, (tc) to go or run 
on the hands and feet, or the hands and 
knees. 

A child naturally on alljbiir. Mfi. Horne. 

(b) To be perfect or con- 
sistent in all respects; as, 
the simile does not run 
on all fours. See All- 
fours. 

Fourtoe (forb), n. [Fr.] A 
tricMng fellow ; a cheat. 

Evelyn. 

FourcHee, FourcM(for- 
she', forishi), pp. [Fr. 
fourehe, forked.] In her. 
an appellation given to a cross forked at 
the ends. 

Fourctiette (fbr-shet'), n. [Fr., a 
fork, a table-fork.] 1. In anat. 
(a) the thin posterior commissure 
by which the labia majora of the 
pudendum unite together. (&)The 
united claviclesormerry-thought 
of birds.— 2. In surg. an instru- 
ment used to raise and support 
the tongue during the operation 
of dividing the fricnum.— 8. In 
glovetnaJdng, the piece between 
the two rnigem to which the 
front and back portions are 
sewed. 

Four-ooruered (for'kor-nSrd), a. 
Havii® four corners or angles. 
Four-edged (foriejd), a. Having 
four edges. 

Fourfold (forifold), a. Four times 
told ; quadruple ; as, a fourfold 
division. 

He sliall restore the a Sam, xii. 6. 



Cross fourchee. 


fonimia,trcm 'L.fons,fontis, afountain.] 1. A 
spring or natural source of water; a spring or 
issuing of water from the earth; the head or 
source of a river.— 2. An artificial spout, jet, 
or shower of water ; also, the structiu’e or 
works in which such a spout, jet, or shower 
is produced; a basin or other structure kept 


Fourfold (for'fold), n. Four tinres as many 
or as much. 

Fourfold (fSHfold), v.t. To assess in a four- 
fold ratio. Goodrkh. 

Fourfooted (16r'f»it-ed), a. Having four 
feet. 


Fourgou (far-gofi), n. f Fr.] .\u .ammunition 
waggon or tumbril; a baggage-cart. 

My Lord Bareacre's chariot, britska, and foHrs;on, 
that anybody niig'ht pay for who liked. Thackertty. 

Four-handed (for'hand-ed), a. Having four 
hands; quadrumanous. 

Four-horse (forihors), «. Drawn by four 
horses; as, a four-horse coach. 

Fourierism (fo'ri-er-izm), n. The system 
of socialism propounded by Charles 
a .Preuchman, according to which there 
would be everywhere establi.shedp/mZaastis- 
ries, that is associations each consisting of 
1800 members, occupying a common edifice, 
and all enjoying the fruit of their labours in 
common. Though talent and industry were 
to be rewarded, no one was to be allowed to 
be indigent, or deliarred from a certain 
amount of luxury and amusement. A tmi- 
ver.sal language tvas to be established, while 
the several groups were to be associated to- 
gether under a central government, like the 
cantons of Switzerland or the States of 
America. Fomieiasm is one of the sjiecific 
forms of Communism. 

Fourierist, Fourierite (fb'ri-dir-ist, fb'ri-cr- 
It), n. An adherent of the system pro- 
pounded by Charles Fourier of Besamjon. 
Four-in-hand (for'in-hand), n. A vehicle 
di'awn by four horses and guided by one 
di-iver holding all the reins. 

As quaint e-four-in-hand as you .shall see. 

Tennyson. 

Four-in-hand (for'in-hand), a. Drawn by 
four horses and guided by one driver hold- 
ing all the reins; as, a. four-in-hand coach. 
Four-in-hand (for'in-hand), adv. With 
four horses yoked to a vehicle and guided 
by reins held in the hand of a single driver; 
as, he was Ammg four-in-hand. 

Fourllng (fdr'ling), n. One of four cluldreu 
born at the same time, 

Fourm(f6rm),7i. SameasHom. B.Jmson. 
Fourneau (for-no), n. [Fr.] Mittt. the 
chamber of a mine in which the powder i.s 
lodged. . 

Fourpence (for'pens), n. A small silver 
coin worth four pennies ; a fourpenny hit ; 
a groat. 

Fourpenny (for'pen-ni), a. Of the value of 
fourpence; that may be pm-chased for four- 
pence. 

Fourpenny (for'pen-ni), n. A small silver 
coin worth fourpence. 

Four-poster (for'pdst-er), n. A large bed 
having four posts or pillars for the curtain^. 
Fourpounder (for-pound'er), n. A loaf, 

4 lbs, in weight. 

I ha’ jifone and bought a J'ouT;ponuder of an- 
other baker’s shop. Mrs. Gaskell. 

Fourrier (fdr'rer), n. [Fr.] A harbinger. 
Sir G. Buclc. 

Fourscore (foriskor), a. [See Score,] Four 
times twenty; ei.ghty. It is used elliptieally 
for fourscore years; as, a man of foursoore. 
Fourscore (foriskor), n. Twenty taken four 
times; eighty units. 

Foursome, Foursum (fonr'sum), a. A -word 
applied to anything in which four act to- 
gether; as, a /onnwm reel. [Scotch.] 
Foursquare (for'skwar), a. Having four 
sides and four angles equal; square. 

And thou shalt make an altar of .shittim wood, five 
cubits long, and five cubits broad, tlie altar shall be 
foursquare. Ex. xxvii. i. 

Fourteen (for'ten), n, l. The number con- 
sisting of ten and four.— 2, A symbol re- : 
presenting this number, as 14 or xiv. 
Fourteen (for'ten), a. [Fortr and taw; A. Sax. 
feowertyn.] Four and ten; twice seven. 
Fourteenth (for'tenth), a. The ordinal of 
fourteen; the fourth after the tenth. 
Fourteenth (for'tenth), n. 1. One of four- 
teen equal parts in which a whole is divided; 
the quotient of a unit divided by fourteen. 

2. In mmie, the octave or replicate of the 
seventh, a distance comprehending thirteen 
diatonic intervals. 

Fourth (forth), a. The ordinal of four; the 
next after the third. 

Fourth (forth), ». 1. One of four equal 

parts into which a whole is divided; the 
quotient of a unit divided by four.— 2. lii 
musio, an interval composed of two tom s 
and a semitone. Three lull tones compose 
a tritone or fourth redundant. The dim- 
inished fourth consists of a whole tone and 
two semitones ; and the perfect fourth of 
two whole tones and a semitone. 

Fourthly (forth'li), adv. In the fourth 
place. 

Four-way Cock, Four-way Valve (fdr'wa 
kok, foi’'wa valv), n. A description of au- 
tomatic valve occasionally used in steam- 
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engines for passing the steam alternately to 
the upper and lower ends of the cylinder and 
to the condenser. It i.s shown in section 
in the figure, a, is 
the communication 
with the steam-pipe, 

& the passage to the 
: upper end of the cyl- 
inder, c to the con- 
denser, and tJ to the 
lower end of the cyl- 
inder. tnieu the 
centre is turned a 
quarter of a revolu- 
tion, the action is 
reversed, and the 
steam, instead of en- 
tering the cylinder at the lower end by d, 
will enter at the upper end throu^ h. 
Four-'Wlieeled (for'wheld), a. Having or 
running on four wheels. 

Four-wheeler (for-whel'fir), n. A vehicle 
with four wheels, especially a cab. 

Fouter (fi5't6r),n. [Fr. /owfre. See FOUTT.] 
A despicable fellow. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Fouth, Fowth (filth), n. [From fou’, full ] 
Abundance; plenty; fulness. [Scotch,] 

He has aukl nick-nackets; 

Rusty aim caps and jinglin'' jackets. Surtis. 

Fouth, Fowth (futh), «. Abundant ; copi- 
: .oub; plenteous. 

: When the wind is in the South, rain will h&fotUh. 

Scotch proverb, 

Foutrat (fci'tra), «, [O.Fr.] A fig; a scoff. 

: kfiatya fax ^n world and worldlings base! Shak. 

Fouty(f<3'ti), cs. [Fr. foutn, pp. atfoutre; L. 
/utwo, to lecher.] Alean; base; despicable. 
[Used in Scotland and Jfovtli of England.] 
Foveate (fo've-fit), ft. [L. fovea, n pit] In 
bot. covered with small oxcavations or pits; 
pjitted. 

Foveolate, Foveolated (fo've-d-liit, fo've-o- 
^lat-ed), a. [See Foveolk] In 6of. marked 
' by little depressions or pits. 

Foveole (fo've-ol), 71 , [A dim. formed from 
L. /orea, a pit.] In Sot. the perithecium of 
certain fungals; the hottle-like receptacle 
of certain fungi containing spore-cases. 
Fovilla (fo-vil'la), n. [Dim, formed from L. 

^ foveo, to warm, to cherish, to nourish.] In 
: bot. the niiiuite powder or semi-fluid matter 
: contained in the interior of the pollen grain, 
and which is the immediate agent in fer- 
tillKatioii. It descends through the pollen 
tubes towards the ovule or young seed. 
Fowertie,! n. Forty. Ghwucer. 

Fowl (foul), Ji. [A. Sax. fugel, fugol, a fowl, 
a bird, D. and G-. vogel, leel. and Daii. fugl, 
Qath. fugls, a bird. It has sometimes been 
conuoeted with A. Sax, jlodgan, to fly, hut 
: the absence of I in the noun while It appears 
in the verb, as is the case with the oorre- 
spontUng words in Dutch, German, &c., is 
against this,] 1. A bird: often unchanged 
in the plural. ‘ Have dominion over the fish of 
thesea,andover the/<miZof theair.' Gen, i. 
28. —2. A biixu-floor fowl ; a cock or hen. [Tins 
is now the usual meaning of tlie word; bird 
; being the general term for feathered biped.] 
Fowl (foul), v.i. To catch or kill wild fowls 
for game or food, as by means of bird-lime, 
decoys, nets, and snares, by pursuing them 
< with falcons or hawks, or by shooting. 
Fowler (foiiTer), n. A sportsman who pur- 
sues wild fowls, or takes or Itills them for 
■ ■/.■■food. 

Fowliug-pieee(foul'ing-pes), n. A light gun 
: for shooting fowls or birds of any kind. 
Fowth, n. and a. See FouiH. 

Fox(fok3), n. [A. Sax,; G.fuehs, L.G, was, 
Prov. E. jaws, Goth, fauho, fox, Fiaen (E. 



vixen) was the A. Sax. for shc-fox.] 1. An 
animal of the genus Cauis, with a straight 


tail, yellowish or straw-coloured hair, and 
erect eai’s. This animal hurrows in the 
earth, is re'markable for his cunning, and 
preys on lambs, geese, hens, or other small 
animals. Besides the common fox of Europe 
(Canis vulpes), there are various other 
species, as the arctic fox (C. lagopus), black 
fox ((7. argentaUis), red fox (C. fulvus), 
crossed fox (C. deeussatus), swift fox (C. 
velox), &c. By some naturalists the foxes 
are classed as a sub-genus of the genus Cauis, 
to which the name Vulpes is given.— 2. A 
sly, cunning fellow. 

Go ye, and tell that/tw (Herod Agrippa), Behold, 
I cast out devils. Luke xiii. 32. 

3. A local name of a British fish, the gera- 
meous driq^oiiet {Cullionynms iyra), from 
its yellow colour: called in Scotland gowdie 
(that is, ‘goMy’), and In Cornwall yellow 
skidpin.—i. Naut. a seizing made by twist- 
ing several rope-yarns together.— 5. An in- 
habitant of the state of Maine. [United 
States slang.] 

Fox (foks), v.t. l.t To intoxicate; to stupify. 

I drank ... so much wine that I was even almost 
Jbxed. Pepys. 

2. To make soui’, as beer in fermenting.— 

3. To repair, as boots, by adding new soles, 
or a now front nppor leatlier. [United 
States.] 

Fox (foks), v.i. To turn sour; applied to 
lieer when it sours in fermenting, 

Foxt (foks), n. [L.falx; comp. ii. falchimi.] 
An ancient cant expression fur a sword. 

0 .Signieur Dew, thou dy'st on point ofyitr, 

Except, O Signienr, thou do give to me 

Egregious ransom. Sfirti. 

Fox-bat (foks'bat), n. A bat of the family 
Fteropidte, including some of the largest 
of tlie bat tribe, one species, the l-'leropus 
edtilis, or kalong, attaining a length of from 
4 to 5 feet from the tip of one wing to the 
tip of tlie other. They Inhaliit Australia, 
Java, Sumatr.a, Borneo, ifce., as well as the 
continents of Asia and Africa. 

Fox-brush (foks'brush), n. The tail of a fox. 
Fox-case (foks'kas), n. The skin of a fox. 
Fox-chase (foks'chas), n. The pursuit of a 
fox with hounds. 

Fox-earth (foks'erth), n. A liole in the 
earth to which a fox resorts to hide itself. 
Foxed (fokst), p. and a. Discolonreil or 
stained, lit. with marks resembling tlia 
colour of afox; marked with yellowish-brown 
or rusty spots: often said of paper tiiat has 
become spotted owing to some fault in the 
manufacture. 

Foxerie,t Foxeryit 
n. Behaviour like 
that of a fox. 

Chaucer. 

Fox -evil (foks'e- 
vil), 71. A kind of 
disease in wliich 
the hair falls off. 

Fox-flsh(foks'flsh), 
n. Same as ii'oa!, 3. 

Foxglove (foks'- 
gluv),7i. A common 
British plant, Di- 
gitalis purpurea, 
nat. order Scrophu- 
lariaceas. Itgi’ows 
oubanks,pastures, 

&c., in hilly and 
especially snbal- 
pine and rocky 
countries in Eu- 
rope. Its flowers are campanulate, and 
somewhat resembling the finger of a glove. 
It is one of tlie most stately and beautiful 
of our native herbaceous plants, and one 
that has great reputation as a medicinal 
plant, being employed as a sedative, nar- 
cotic, and diuretic in diseases of the heart 
and dropsy. Its medicinal properties are 
duo to the poisonous substance known as 
digitaliii. A decoction or infuision of the 
leaves is what is generally used. The flowers 
are usually purple, hut sometimes 'white. 
Several other species are grown in gardens, 
such as D. graiidiflora and D.iutea, with yel- 
low flowers, and D. fe'rrugmea with brown. 
Fox-grape (foks'grap), n. A name given to 
several Horth American varieties of grape, 
as Vitis Labrusca, F. eordifolia, from their 
foxy perfume. 

Foxhound (foks'hound), ti. A hound for 
chasing foxes; a variety of hound in which 
are combined, in the highest degree of ex- 
ceUonce, fleetness, strength, spirit, fine scent, 
perseverance, and subordination. The fox- 
hound is smaller than the staghound, its 
average height being from 20 to 22 inches. 



Foxglove 

{Df^ttatfs purpurea). 
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It is supposed to be a mixed breed between 
the staghound or the bloodhound and the 



greyhound. It is commonly of a white 
colour with patches of black and tan. 
Foxhunt (foks'hunt), 71 . The chase or hunt- 
ing of a fox with hounds. 

Foxlrunter (foksGinnt-6r), n. One who 
hunts or pursues foxes with hounds. 
Fox-hunting (foks'hunt-ing), n. The pur- 
suit of the fox; fox-chase. 

Fox-hnnting (foks'hunt-ing), «. Relating 
to the pm’snit of the fox; having tlie tastes 
or habits of a foxliunter. ‘ K. fnx-hmiUwj 
squire.’ Macaulay. 

Foxish, Foxlike (foks'ish, fokslik), a. Re- 
sembling a fox in qualities; ciinning. 
Foxlyt (foks'li), a. Having the qualities of 
a fox: as,/oa:f7/ craft. Latimer. 
Fox-Shark (foks 'shark), n. A genus of 
sliarlis, Alopias or Alopecias. Called also 
the Sea-fox or Thresher. See Sea-pox. 
Foxship (foks'ship), n. Tlie character or 
qualities of a fox; cunning. 

Haclst thou foxship 

To banish him that struck more blows for Rome, 
Than thou hast spoken words? Shah. 

Fox-sleep (foks'slep), 71 . A feigned sleep. 
Foxtail (foks'tiil), n. l. Tlie tail of a fox.— 
2. Same as Foxtail-grass.— Z. In metal, the 
cinder, more or less of a cylindrical form 
and hollow in the centre, obtained in the 
last stage of the charcoal finery process. — 
Foxtail loedging, in joinery, a method of 
I ivedging iierformed by sticking into the 
point of a wooden bolt a thin wedge of hard 
wood, which, when the holt reaches the 
bottom of tlie hole, splits, expands, and 
secures it. 

Fox-tailed (foks'tald), a. Resembling the 
tail of a fox. 

Foxtail-grass (foks'tfd-gras), n. The com- 
mon name given to the grasses of the genus 
Alopecurus, because of the close cylindii'ical 
panicle in which the spikelets of flowers are 
arranged. Of the fourteen species known, 
six are natives of Britain. A. pratensis is 
an-abimdant natural grass in meadows and 
pastures, and is an excellent fodder plant. 
The alpine foxtail -grass (A. alpinus) is a 
rare plant, being much prized and eagerly 
sought after as a botanical rarity. 

Fox'trap (foks'trap), n. A trap, or a gin or 
snare, to catcii foxes. 

Foxy (foks'i), a. 1. Pertaining to foxes; 
wily. — 2. Resembling or piartaking of tlie 
character of a fox; suggestive of a fox or of 
cunning. ‘ hlodred’s narrow foxy face.’ 
Tennyson. — 3. A term applied to grapes 
which have the coarse flavour of the fox- 
grape.— 4. Sour; said of wine, beer, Ac., 
which has soured in the course of fermenta- 
tion. 

Foyt (foi), 71. [Fr. foy, foi, faith, whence 
O.D. foey, a compact.] Faith; allegiauce. 
Spenser. 

Foy (foi), 71. [O.D. focy, a compact, from 
'Sv. foy, foi, faith, because it was customavy 
of old to confirm covenants by eating and 
drinking together.] Afeast giveh by aperson 
who is about to leave a place. 

He did at the Dog give me and some other friends 
of his hisyijy, he being to set sail to-day. Pepys. 

Foylet (foil), v.t. To foil ; to defeat or con- 
quer; to trample. Spenser. 

F03flld t (foind), pret. [See Foin.] Pushed 
or thrust, as in fencing. Spenser. 
Foysont(foi'zon),7i. Abundance. SoeFoiSOX. 
Scotland to fill up your will. 

Of your mere own. Shak. 

Foziness (fd'zi-ncs), n. [See Fozv.] Tlie 
state or quality of being: fozy ; sponginess; 
softness; hence, want of stamina; want of 
spirit; dulness. [Scotch.] 

The weak and young Whigs have become middle- 
aged, and theirpbxiness can no longer he concealed, 
^ Blackwooc^s Maff. 

Fozy (fo'zi), a. [A. Sax. loosi/;, juicy; I). vim, 
spongy; Icel. vos, watery.] Spongy; soft; 
fat and puffy. [Scotch.] 

Fra,t prep. For Fro. Chaucer. 

Frabbit (frab'bit), a. Peevish. Mrs. Gas- 
kell. [Provincial.] 

oil, pound; ii, Sc. abiene; y, Sc. fey. 
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Fracas (fra-lca' or fra'lcas), n. [Fr., from 
fmcciHuer, to crash; from It fraeassare— 
preflx/ra-, and cassare, to break.] An up- 
roar; a noisy quarrel; a clisturhauee. 
Fraclie (frash), n. In glass-work, an iron 
pan in which glass vessels newly formed are 
placed/ to be put into the lower oven over 
the furnace. 

Fracid (fras'id), a. [L. fmcidus, mellow, 
soft.] Eotten from being too ripe; over- 
ripe; particularly, in hot. of apasty texture, 
between fleshy and imlpy. 

Frack (frak), a. [A form of f rank. Comp. 
So. drucicen, E. drunken; G. bliek, E. blink.] 
•Ready; eager; forward, [Scotch.] 

Fract t (frakt), v. t. [L. frango, fractum, to 
break.] To nreak; to violate. 

His days and times are past. 

And ray reliance on hisyj'aaffaT dates 
Hath, smit my credit. S/inA. 

Fractahle (frakt'a-bl), n. A gable coping, 
when the coping follows the outline of tlie 
gable, and is broken into steps, crenelles, 
_ogees, &c. 

Fracted (frakt'ed), p. and '=r V 

a. In her. iiaving a part 
displaced as if broken; as, 
a chevron /racfed. ^ ^ 

Fraction (frak'shon), n. / l/Nj '^1 

[Fr.; L.f radio, from /raw- 
go, fractum, to break.] I 

1. The act of breaking, or ' 

state of being broken, es- ciievron fracted. 
pecially by violence ; spe- 
cifically, ecales. the rite of breaking the 
bread in the celebration of the eucharist. 

Neither can the natural body of Christ be subject 
to miy fraction or breaking up. Foxe. 

2. A fragment; a portion. 

’X:\iCfractions of her faith, orts ofher love,' 

The fragments, scraps, the bits and greasy reliques 
Of her o’er-eaten faitli, are bound to" Diomede. 

Shah. 

3. In anth. and alg. one or more aliquot 
parts of a unit or whole number; any division 
of a whole number or unit, as f, two-fifths, 

J, oiie-fourth, which are aRUed' vulgar frac- 
tions. In these, the figure above the line is 
called the numerator, and the figure below 
the line the dejiominator. The denominator 
points out the number of equal parts into 
which unity or a quantity, considered as a 
whole, is divided, and the numerator points 
out how many of these parts are taken. 
Thus, in the fraction f, the unit or whole 

i.s divided into 4 equal parts, and 3 of them 
taken, A proper fraction is one whose 
numerator is leas than its denominator. 
An improper fraction is one whose numer- 
ator is not less than its denominator, as f, f. 

A simple f raction expresses one or more 
of the equal parts into which the unit is 
divided, without reference to any other 
fraction. A compound fraction expresses 
one or more of the equal parts into w'hich 
another fraction or a mixed number is 
divided. Compound fractions have the word 
0 / interposed between the simple fractions 
of which they are composed; thus, J of f of 
If. is a compound fraction. A complex frac- 
tion is that which has a fraction either in 
its numerator or denominator, or in each of 

them : thus, and are complex 

9 9f eg 

fractions. In decimal fractions the deno- 
minator is 10, or some mmiber produced by 
the continued multiplication of 10 as a fac- 
tor, such as 100, 1000, &c.; hence, there is 
no necessity for writing the denominator, 
and the fraction is usuaUy exiuessed hy 
putting appoint (•) before the numerator, as 
•26=ii||k; •06=yfg. See under DB- 

OIMAL. 

Fractional (frak'slion-al), a. Pertaining to 
fractions; comprising a part or the parts of 
aunit; constituting a fraction; sis,fractional 
numhers. 

Fractionary (frak'shon-a-ri), a. Fractional. 
Fractious (frak'shus), a. [From Prov. E. 
fratch, to quarrel or chide. ] Apt to quarrel; 
cross; snappish; peevish; fretfifl; as, a /rac- 
tiows man; a, fractious child. 

Fractiously (frak'shus-li), adv. In a frac- 
tious manner; snappishly. 

Fractiousness (frak'slms-nes), n. A frac- 
tious or snappish temper. 

Fracture (fruk'tur), n. [Fr. ; L. fraetura, 
iTom.fran(jo,fractum, to break.] 1. A break- 
age; a breach in a body, especially caused by 
. violence; a rupture of a solid body. — 2. In 
: surg_. the breaking of a hone. A fracture 
is afmpZe or compound: simple when the 
bone only is divided; compound when the 
bone is broken, with a laceration of the 


integuments. A fracture is termed trans- 
verse, longitudinal; 01 oblime, according 
to its direction in regard to the axis of 
the bone.-— 3. In vwfneTOf, the manner in 
which a mineral breaks, and by which its 
texture is displayed; the broken surface; as, 
a compact /racfurc; a fibrous/mcftwe; foli- 
ated, striated, or eonchoidal/raefi<re, &c. 
Fracture (frak'tur), v.t. pret. & pp. frac- 
tured; ppr. fracturing. To break; to burst 
asunder; to crack; to separate the continu- 
ous parts of; as, to fracture a bone; to frac- 
ture the skifll. 

Frae (fra), prep. From. [Scotch.] 
Frgenum (fre'num), «. pi. Fr^na (fre'na). 
[L., a bridle.] In atiat. a ligament which 
checks or restrains the motion of a part ; 
as, the frcenum lingucc, a fold of tlie mucous 
I membrane of the mouth, which binds dow 
the tongue. 

Fragaria (fra-ga'ri-a), n. [L, fraga, fra- 
gorum, strawberries.] The sti-awberry genus, 
a gemis of perennial herbs with creeping 
stolons, nat. order Eosacete. Only four species 
ai'e known. The fruit consists of numerous 
small hard achenes sunk in the surface of 
a large fleshy receptacle. One species, F. 
vesca (the wild strawbeny), is a British plant 
common in shaily places. The cultivated 
strawbeiry is F. elatior. See Stkawbebey. 
Fragile (fra'jil), a. [Jj.fragUis,iromfrango, 
to break.] Brittle; easily broken; easily 
destroyed; liable to fail. 

Tlie stalk of ivy is tough, and not fragile. Bacon. 
Much ostentation vain of fleshly arm 
Andfragile arms^ much instrument of war, 

Long in preparing, soon to notliing brought. 

Milton. 

SrN. Brittle, infirm, weak, frail, slight, de- 
licate. 

FragUely (fra'jil-U), adv. In a fragile man- 
ner. 

Fragileness (fra'jil-nes), n. Same as Fra- 
gility. 

Fragility (fra-jil'i-ti), n. The condition or 
quality of being fragile; brittleness; fran- 
gibility; liability to fail; frailty. 

All could not be right, in such a state, in this lower 
age of fragility. Sir H. Wotton. 

Fragment (frag'ment), n. [E. fragmentum, 
irom frango, to break.] A part broken oft'; 
a piece separated from anything by lireak- 
ing; anything left uncompleted; a part sepa- 
rated from the rest; a small detached por- 
tion; as, B. fragment at an ancient writing. 

' The/mgrjnenfs of the golden day.’ Tenny- 
son. 

Fragmental (frag-ment'al), a. Consisting 
of fragments; fragmentary. 

Fragmentarily (frag'ment-a-ri-li), adv. In 
a fragmentary manner; by piecemeal. 
Fra^entary (frag'ment-a-ri), a. Composed 
of fragments or broken pieces; broken up; 
not complete or entire ; disconnected. — 
Fragmentary rocks, in geol. rocks formed of 
fragments of other rocks, as tufas, agglom- 
erates, conglomerates, and breccias. 
Fragmented (frag'ment-ed), a. Broken into 
fragments; existing in fragments. 

Fragor (fra'gor), n. [L., a breaking, a crash- 
ing, from frango, to break.] A loud and 
sudden sound; tbereportof anything burst- 
ing; a loud harsh sound; a crash. Faffs. 
Fragor (fra'gor), n. [From I. fragro, to emit 
a scent.] A strong or sweet scent. Sir T. 
Herbert. 

Fragrance (fra'grans), n. [E. fragrantia. 
See Feaseant.] The qualiiy.of being frag- 
rant, or that quality of bodies which affects 
the olfactorynerveswithan agreeable sensa- 
tion; sweetness of smell; pleasing scent; 
grateful odom'. 

Eve separate he spies, 

Vailed in a cloud of fragrance. Milton, 

Fragrancy <fra'gran-si), n. Fragrance 
(which see). 

The goblet crown'd, 

Breathed axoTacHcfrayraHcies around. Pope. 

Fragrant (fra'grant), a. [L. fragrans, fra- 
grantis, ppr. oi fragro, to emit a scent.] 
Sweet of smell; affecting the olfactory nerves 
agreeably; having an agreeable perfmne. 
Fragrant tke fertile eartli 
After soft showers, Milion, 

Syn. Sweet-smelling, odorous, odoriferous, 
sweet-scented, redolent, spicy, aromatic. 
Fragrantly (fra'grant-E), adv. With sweet 
scent. 

Fraight.t a. Fraught. Spenser. 

Frail (fral), a. [Fr. It. fraile, E. fra- 
gilis, fragile, tvom frag, root ot frango, to 
break.] 1, Easily broken; fragile; weak; 
infirm; liable to fail and decay; subject to 
casualties; easily destroyed; perishable; 


not firm or durable: in Scotland, but not in 
England, applied to persons with the mean- 
ing of infirm in health. 

The materials of the structure areyj'af/and perish- 
ing. Rog-rrs. 

That I may know how frail I am. Ps. xx.rix. 4 . 

2. Weak in mind or resolution; not strong 
against temptation to evil ; liable to fall 
from virtue; of infirm virtue. 

Man is/ntg, and prone to evil. fer. Taplor. 
Should some fair frail one drive her prancing pair 
Where rival peers contend to please the fair. 

Crahie. 

at Tender. ‘ Deep indignation, and com- 
passion /raff.’ Spenser. 

Frail (MI), n. [Norm. /raff c, a basket.] 

1. A basket made of rushes, in which dried 
fruit is occasionally imported.— 2. A rush 
used for weaving baskets. — 3. A certain 
quantity of raisins, about 75 lbs., contained 
in a frail. 

Frailly (fral'Ii), adv. In a frail manner; 
weakly; infirmly. 

Frailness (fral'nes), n. The condition nr 
quality of being frail; weakness ; infirmity; 
as, the f railness of the body. 

Frailty (fral'ti), n. 1. The condition or 
quality of being frail; weakness of rc.solu- 
tion; infirmity; liableness to be deceived or 
seduced. 

God, knows out frailly and pities our weakness. 

Locke. 

2 . A fault proceeding from weakness: a 
foilde; a sin of infh-mity ; hi this sense it has 
a plural. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw fivi frailties from their dread abode. Gray. 
Syn. Frailness, infirmity, imperfection, fail- 
ing, foible. 

Frame, t Frane, t V. t. [Lancashire frayne; 

A. Sax. .frmgnian; D. vragen; G-, fragen, to 
ask.] To ask. Chaucer. 

PraiSCheur (f rash-fir'), n. [Fr.] Freslmess; 
coolness. Fryden. 

Praise (frflz), n. [Fr., from It. fregio, orna- 
ment, trimming, frieze on a builtung, ] In 
fort, a defence consisting of pointed stakes 
driven into the ramparts in a horizontal or 
inclined position. 

Fraiset (friz), n. A pancake with bacon in 
it. Written also Froise. 

Praised (Mzd), a. Fortified with a fi'aise. 
Fralmes, t «. pi. [Akin freckle (which see). } 
Spots; freckles. Chaucer. 

Framable (fram'a-hl), a. That may be 
framed. 

Frambcesia (iram-b§'si-a), n. [Fr. fram- 
boise, a raspbeiTy.] The yaws, a contagi- 
ous disease prevalent in the Antilles and 
some paits of Africa, characterized by ra.sp- 
berry-like excrescences: whence the name. 
Frame (Mm), v.t. pret. & pp. framed; ppr. ■ 
framing. [A. Sax. /rmman, to form, make, 
effect: O.Sux.fremmian, O.Fris./»’e»!a,Icel. 
f nimja, to accomplish, to bring to pass. Lit. 
to further, from A. Sax. frarn, from, strong, 
forward =/rom, prep. Skeat.] 1. To con- 
struct by fitting and uniting together the 
several .parts; to fabricate by orderly con- 
struction and union ot various parts; as, to 
frame a house or other building. —2. To 
make; to compose; to contrive; to plan; to 
devise; in a, bad sense, to invent or f.abri- 
cate, as something false. 

How many excellent reasonings are/5'a»*c<f in the 
mind of a man of wisdom and study in a length of 
years 1 IFatts. 

For thou art of the firm truth of valour. 

Shah. 

3. To fit, as for a specific end; to regulate: 
to adjust; to sliape; to conform; as, to frame 
our lives according to the rules of the gos- 
pel. ‘ Framed to make woman false. ’ Shak. 

4. To execute; to perform. 

The silken tackle 

Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands 
That yarety frame the office. Shah. 

6.t To support. ‘ That on a staff his feeble 
steps did frame,’ Spenser. —6, To siuround 
or provide with a frame, as a picture. 

Frame (f ram), D-i. To contrive. Judg. xii. 6. 
Frame (f ram), n. l. Anything composed of 
parts fitted and united; fabric; structure; 
specifically, bodily structure; make or build 
of a person; physical constitution; skeleton. 

This goodiy frame, ftic earth, seem? to me a sterile 
promontory. Shah. ' 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights. 

Whatever stirs this tacitt3.lframe. 

All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his .sacred flame. Coleridge. 

2. The main timbers of a structure fitted and 
joined together for the purpose of supporting 
and strengthening the whole; framework; as, 
the/rame of a house, barn, bridge, or ship. 
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3. Any kind of case or structuru made for 
admitting, inclosing, or supporting things; 
as, the frame of a window, door, pictoe, 
or looldng-glass. Specifically, (a) among 
printers, a stand to support the cases in 
wlilch tiie types are contained. (&) Among 
founders, a kind of ledge, inclosing a hoard, 
-which being filled with wet sand, serves as 
a mould for castings, (c) A sort of loom on 
which linen, silk, Ac., is stretched for quilt- 
ing or embroidering, or on which lace, stock- 
ings, and the like are made, —4 Form; 
scheme; structure; constitution; system; as, 
a frame of government. — 5. The act of 
planning or contriving; contrivance; inven- 
' tion. 

John the bastard, 

Whose spirits toil injTram^ of villainies. SItak. 

6. Tarticular state, as of tiie mind; mental 
constitution; natural. temper or disposition; 
as, an unhappy /mme of mind. 

Your Steady soul preserves Swifts 

7. Shape; form; proportion. 

A beai-’s a s.ivage beast, 

Whelp'd without fonn, until the dam 

Ha-S lick'd it into shape a.\\iframe. Hudibras. 

Frame-bridge (fram'brij), n. A bridge con- 
structed of pieces of timber framed together 
on the principle of combining the greatest 
degree of strength with the smallest ex- 
penditure of material. 

Frame-house (fram'hous), n. A house con- 
structed with a wooden skeleton. 

Framer (fram'er), u. One who frames; a 
maker; a contriver. 

Framesa'W (f ram'sa), n. A thin saw stretched 
on a frame, without which it would not have 
■ sufficient rigidity for working. 
Frame-timber (fram-tim-1)6r), n. One of 
the timbers constituting part of the frame 
of a house or a vessel. 

Framework; (frilm'wSrk), n. 1. A structure 
or fabric for inclosing or supporting any- 
thing; a frame; a skeleton; as, the frame- 
iootTc of a building.— 2. Structure; constitu- 
tion; adjusted arrangement; system. 

Once we iietcl debate, a band 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 

And labour and the chanjrin^ mart. 

And all ^\^/rame7uoyk of the land, Tennyson., 

3* TYork done in a frame. 

Framing (fram'ing), n. 1, The manner or 
style of putting together.— 2. A framework 
or frame; a system of frames. 
Framinff-cbisel (fram'lng-chiz-el), n. In 
aarp. a heavy chisel used for maldng mor- 
tises. 

Fraramit (fram'it), a. [See Fremde. ] 
Estranged. [Scotch.] 

And monie a friend thnt kiss’d his caup. 

Is now wight. Bunts. 

Frampel, Frampold (fram'pel, fraiu'pold), 
a. [Perhaps compounded of A. Sax. fram, 
eager, zealous, firm, which in composition 
sometimes means very, extremely (franmts, 
very wise), and E. hold.] Unruly; forward; 
evil-conditioned; peevish; rugged; quarrel- 
some. Written also Frampal, Frampul. 
[Old English and. Scotch.] 

Is Pompey grown so malapert, so jri-ampei > 

Beau. ^ FI. 

He's a very j ealousy man ; she leads a very fram- 
fold life with him, good heart 1 Shak. 

ftabc (frangk), n. [IT., from the device 
Prancoruni rex, king of the French, on the 
coin when first struck by King John in 
I860.] 1. The name given to two ancient 
coins in France, one of gold and the other 
of silver. The value of the gold franc was 
about half a guinea. The silver franc was 
in value a third of the gold one. —2. A French 
siWer coin and money of account which 
since 1795 has formed the unit of the French 
monetary/ystem, and has also been adopted 
as the unit of currency by .Switzerland and 
Belgium. It is of the value of a little over 
9M- English money, and is divided into 
100 centimes. 

Franc,! FranEt (frangk), n. [0. Fr. franc, 
a sty.] A sty for swine. 

VVhere sups hef Doth the old boar feed in the 
• oldfreink f Shak, 

Franchise (fran'chiz), n. [Fr., from franc, 
free. See Frank.] Properly, liberty, free- 
dom. Hence— 1. A royal privilege subsisting 
in the hands of a subject, arising either from 
' : royal grants or from prescription, which pre- 
supposes a grant; a particular privilege or 
. right granted by_a prince, sovereign, or gov- 
ernment to an individual, or to a number 
of persons; an immunity or exemption from 
ordinary jurisdiction.— 2. The district or 
jurisdiction to which a particular privilege 
extends; : the limits of an immunity. 


Iiiithe ffXQat J^i‘(inc/tises the latter, coraprisin|j 
the. counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary, the kings 
writ had no course. Hctlla77i. 

To enforce better these provisions, the king’s 
sheriffs are empowered to enter aW/ranchtses for the 
apprehension of felons or traitors. Hallam. 

3. An asylum or sanctuary, where persons 
are seeui'e from arrest. 

Churches and monasteries in Spain tsstt/ranchises 
for criminals. London Ency. 

4. ! Franltness; generosity. (Eiaueer.— Elec- 
tive franchise, or the f ranchise, the right to 
vote for a representative in parliament. 

Franchise (fran'chiz), ».f. To make free; 
to enfrancliise. 

Still keep 

My bosom franchis'd and allegiance clear. Shak. 

Franchisement (fran'chiz-ment), n. Eelease 
from burden or restriction; freedom. 
Francic (fran'sik), a. Pertaining to the 
Franks, or the language of the Franks; 
Frankish. 

Franeisca, Franeisque (fran-sis'ka, fran- 
sesk'), n. In archmol. the ancient Frankish 
battle-axe, differing chiefly from tiie more 
modern kind in the angle at which it was 
joined with the handle. 

Franciscan (fran-sis'kan), n. One of the 
order of mendicant friars founded by St. 
Fratwis of Assisi about 1210, and otherwise 
called Jfinorites, or from the colour of their 



Franciscan or Gray Friar. 


habit Gh-ag Friars. The order was distin- 
guished by vows of absolute poverty, and a 
renunciation of the pleasures of the world, 
and was intended to serve the Church by 
its care of the religious state of the people. 
In 1415 the order split up into two branches, 
the Conventuals and the Observants, the 
former adhering less strictly to the original 
austerity of the order, while the latter con- 
tinued to observe this in all its strictness. 
These two main divisions of the order still 
exist. The general features of the Francis- 
can habit are the long browu or gray cas- 
■ sock, the cloak and hood, and the cord 
round the waist (whence the French name 
of Cordeliers). They usually wear sandals, 
but there are also barefooted Franciscans. 
The Capuchins are a branch of the Francis- 
cans, also the Poor Clares or Franciscan 
nuns, 'and the Tertiaries or order of Penance. 
Franciscan (fran-sis'kan), a. Belonging to 
the order of St. Francis. See above article. 
Franciscea(fraa-sis''se-a). h. iMiev Francis, 
Emperor of Austria, a patron of botany.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Scrophulai-iacem. 
F. unijlora is a Brazilian shrub, possessing 
purgative, emetic, emmeaagogic, and alexi- 
pharmic properties, and is nauseously bitter. 
The root and bark are employed largely in 
Brazil {gainst syphilis, under the name of 
mercurio vegetal. 

FrancKlint (frangk'lin), n. A freeholder; 
a franklin. Spenser. 

Francolin (frang'fcol-in), n. [Dim. of Pg. 
frattgo, a hen.] Francolinus, a genus of 
birds, closely allied to the partridges. The 
common francolin (F. vulgaris) is an elegant 
species, found throughout all the wamer 
parts of Europe, as well as in Asia. It has 
a very loud whistle, and its flesh is greatly 
esteemed. 

Franc-tireur (frafi-te-r6r, 6 long), n. [Fr., 


I lit. a free-shooter.] A species of soldier 
' organized in France in the war of 1S70, 
after the defeat of the regular army, and 
employed in guerrilla warfare for harassing 
the enemy, cutting off detachments, &c. 
Frangent (frau'jent), a. Causing fractures. 

H. Walpole. 

FrangiMlity (fran-ji-bil'i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being frangible. 

Frangitole (fran'ji-bl), a. [From L. f range, 
to break.] That may be broken; brittle; 
fragile; easily broken. 

Frangibleness (fran'ji-bl-nes), n. Same as 
Frangibility, but less used. 

Frangipane (fran'ji-pan), n. [After the 
Italian Marquis Frangipani, the inventor.] 

I. A species of pastry, containing cream, 
almonds, and sugar.— 2. A land of perfume. 
See Feansipani. 

Frangipani, Frangipanni (fran-ji-pS'ni, 
fran-ji-pan'ni ), n. [See Frangipanis.] A 
perfume prepared from, or imitating' the 
odour of, the flower of a West Indian tree, 
Plumiera ruhra, or red jasmine, 

Frangulin (frang'gu-lin), n. (CoHoOg.) A 
yellow crystallizable colouring matter con- 
tained in the bark of the berry-bearing 
alder (Jihamnus Frangula). 

Franiont (frau'yun), «, [.Possibly a corrup- 
tion of Fr. faineant, idle, lazy.] A para- 
mour or a boon companion. 

Frank (frangk), a. [Fr. franc, which, like It. 
Sp. and Fg. franco, is derived from the name of 
the old Germanic tribe or nation the Franks. 
The name is connected with G. frech, bold, 
and frei, free ; So. /rack, ready, eager, tlili- 
gent; Goth, freis, free,] 1. Open; ingenuous; 
candid; free in uttering real sentiments; 
not reserved; using no disguise; as, a frank 
person; a frank disposition or heart. 

\Vhs.tfrank and fraternal love existed behveen his 
kinsman and his elder brother, Disraeli. 

2. Liberal; generous; not niggardly. [Eare.] 

’Beiog/rank she (Natuce) lends to those arc free. 

Shak. 

Your kind old father, whosefrauk heart gave all. 

Shak. 

3. Free; without conditions or compensation. 

1\ty frank election make. 

Thou hast power to choo.se, and they none to forsake. 

Shak. 

4. t Licentious; unrestrained. Spenser. — 
Ingemious, Open, Frank. See under INGEN'O- 
oirs.— S tn. Ingenuous, candid, artless, plain, 
open, unreserved, undisguised, sincere. 

Fraak (frangk), n. l. A member of the 
ancient German tribe or aggregate of tribes 
which overthrew the Koman dominion in 
G.aul and gave origin to the nmne France; a 
native of Franconia. —2. A name given by the 
Turks, Greeks, and Arabs to any of the in- 
habitants of the western parts of Europe, 
English, French, Italians, <ac.— 3. A French 
coin. See Franc. 

Frank (frangk), n. A letter sent by mail 
free of postage ; also, that which makes a 
letter free, as the signature of a person 
possessing the privilege. The privilege of 
giving franks for letters was enjoyed within 
certain limits by all members of parliament 
till 1840, when it was abolished by the act 
wliich established the penny postage. 

Frank (frangk), v.t. i. To send or get sent 
by a public conveyance free of expense; as, 
to frank a person to London ; to frank a 
letter.— 2. In carp, to fonn the joint of, as 
the joint of a window-sash where the cross- 
pieces of the frame intersect each other, by 
cutting away no more wood than is suffi- 
cient to show a mitre. 

Frank,! n. A pigsty. Shak. See Franc. 
Frankt (frangk), v.t. [See Franc, a sty.] 

1. t To shut up in a frank or sty. Shak.— 

2. t To feed; to cram; to fatten. 

Our desire is rather to franks up ourselves -with 
that which, we should abhor. rlbf. Sands. 

Frankalraoigne (frangk'al-moinX [B. 

frank, and Norm, almoignes, alms.] Lit. 
free alms: in law, a tenure by which a 
religious corporation holds lands to tliem 
and their successors for ever, on condition 
of praying for the soul of the donor. This 
is the tenure by which almost all the an-: 
cient monasteries and religious houses held 
their lauds, and hy which the parochial 
clergy, and very many ecclesiastical and 
eleemosynary foundations hold them to this 
day, the nature of the seiwice being, upon 
the Eeformation, altered and made con- 
formable to the Church of England. 
Frank-bank (frangk'hangk), n. Same as 
Free-bench. 

Frankcliase ( frangk 'chas), ti. In law, a 
liberty of free chase, whereby persons having 
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lands within the compass of the same are 
prohil.'itoil to cut down any wood, &c., oven 
in their own demesnes, to the projinlicc of 
the lord of the liberty. 

Jiraiikenia (frang-ke'nl-a), n. Sea-heath, a 
genus of plants, nat order FrankenJacui®, 
containing about twelve known species. 
The F. laivia, or smooth sea-heath, is a 
hunihlc procurnhent plant, %vith wiry stems 
and 2 zinnerou.s fascicled leaves. It grows in 
muddy salt-marshes on the south-east coast 
of England, between Yarmouth and Kent. 
.Fraiikeniacese(fran-k6'ni-a"se-e), A 
small nat. order of exogens allied to Caryo- 
phyllaecicanil Tiimmscinex, containing the 
single genus Frankenia. 

Prailll-fee (frangk'fe), 71. In law, (a) a hold- 
ing of lands in fee-simple; freehold. (fi)F]’ee- 
hold lands exempted from all services, but 
not from homage. 

Frank-ferm (frangk'ffirm), n. In laie, lands 
or tenements changed in the nature of the 
fee by feoffment, Ac,, out of Icnight-service, 
for certain yearly service. 

Frank-fold (frangk'fold), n. In law, a lili- 
erty to fold sheep, as the right of a landlord 
to fold sheep upon the land of his tenant; 
faldage. 

Frankfort-black (frangk'fort-blak), n. A 
fine black pigment used in copperplate 
printing, said to be prepared by burning 
vine Inainches, grape stones, and the refuse 
lees of the wine manufacture, &c. 
Franliheai’tecl (fi'angk'hiirt-ed), a, Having 
a frank, open disposition. 
Franklieartedness (frangkdiilrt-ed-nes), n. 
The state of having a frank heart. 
Frankincense (frangk'in-sens), »i. iKfi-anlc 
and mcc».? 0 — said to be so named from its 
liberal distribution of odour: perhaps, how- 
ever, equivalent to Frenek inoeme. Comx). 
Bu'rgimdi/ pitch.} Olibanura, a gum resin 
which distils from incisions made in the 
Bnswellia tlnmfera, a tree somewhat re- 
sembling the sumach, and belonging to the 
nat. order Amyridaoea3,lnhabitijig the jnoun- 
tains of India. It comes to us in semi- 
transparent yellowish tears and sometimes 
in masses, possesses a bitter and nauseous 
taste, but when burned exhales a strong aro- 
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matic odour. Afiican frankincense is yielded 
by B. Cartel’ll, but it is a drug rarely met 
with in our market. The common franldn- 
cense is the produce of Pinna Abies or spruce 
fir, from which it either exudes spontaneously 
or more sihundantly from incisions of the 
bark. It occurs in two states, in tears and 
in large irregular lumps or compressed 
cakes. It posisesses a tui-pentine-like odour 
and taste, and enters into the composition: 
of many plasters. A similar resin is yielded 
by Pinifs Tmcla. 

Fraakisli (frangk'ish), a. Relating or per- 
taining to the Franks. 

Franklaw (frangk'la), n. Free or common 
law, or the benefit a person has by it. 
FranlrliJi (frangk'lin), n. [Q.Fv.franlceleijn, 
francheleyii, from frame, L. L. franeus, fran- 
elUv.a, free (see Fuank, a.), and term, -ling.] 
Afreeholderj ayeoman; latterlyasmallland- 
holder, but in Chaucer’s time a much more 
important personage, being distinguished 
from the common freeholder by the great- 
ness of his possessions, and the holding of 
the dignities of sheriff, Icnf ght of the shire, &c. 

Not swear it, now I am a gentleman? 

Let boors say it, ni swear it. 

Frankliuic (frangk-lin'ik), a. [From the dis- 
tinguished natural philosopher and states- 
man Benjamin J'Van/i'im.] In elect, a term 
a;pplied to electricity excited by friction; 
frictional. 

Franklinite (frangk'lin-it), n. A minei’al 
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eomiaiund of iron, zinc, and manganese, 
j found in .Now .Tcnsey, and namcii fnuu 
I Dr. Fi-ankUn. 

Frankly (frangk'li), adv. l. In a frank man- 
ner; oi>enly; freely; ingenuously; without 
resei've, constraint, or disguise ; as, to con- 
fess one’s faults frankly.— -i. liberally; 
freely; readOy. 

When they had iiotliing to pay, Ixe/yanify forgave 
them both. Luke vii. 42. 

Syn. Openly, ingenuously, plainly, unre- 
servedly, undisguisedly, sincerely, candidly, 
freely, readily, unhesitatingly, liberally, 
willingly. 

Frank-marriage (frangk'ma-rij), n. in law, 
an estate of inheritaiicts given to a peraon, 
together witli his wife (be'ing a daughter or 
near relative of the donor), and de!3cendil:»lo 
to tlie heirs of their two Ijodies hegotten. 
[This tenure is now grown out ot use, bat is 
.still capable of subsisting. ] 

Fraakness (frangk'nes), n. 1. Plainness of 
■speech; candour; freedom iii eomimmica- 
tion; oisenness; ingeiinousne.ss; fairness; as, 
he told me liis opinion with /I’ankJif as. 

Madame Colonna was not witty, but she had that 
sweet Roniany>‘<z7//iv.vjj which is so ciiarming. 

2 . liberality; bountoousness. [.Pi,are.] 
Fraak-pledge (frangk'plej), n. In late, (o) 
a pledge or surety for tbe good behaviour of 
freemen ; .speciflcally, an early English system 
I by which the members ot each decennary or 
tithing, composed of ten households, were 
I made responsible for each other, so that if 
one of them committed .an offence the other 
nine were bound to make rep.aration. 

The b.'irb.iroiis pten of known to our 

Saxon ancestors is also a part oi the Japanese law. 

iiransrham. 

(p) A member of such a decennary tlma 
)30und in pledge for his neighbours, (c) The 
decennary or tithing itself. 

Frank-service (frangk's^r-vis), n. Service 
performed by freemen. 

Frank-tenement ( frangk'te-ne-ment ), n. 
In law, an estate of freehold; the possession 
of the soil by a freeman. 

Frantic (fran'tik), a. {J^r. frinitique; L. 
phi’mietiem, from Gr. phrSniUs, mental dis- 
order,frenzy, from^flM'Bn,the mind.] 1. Mad; 
raving; furious; outrageous; wild and dis- 
orderly; distracted; as, a frantic person; 
frantic with tear or grief. —2. Characterized 
by violence, fury, and disorder; noisy; mad; 
wild; irregular. 

Cyh&Vs/'ranizc rites have made them mad. 

Spmser. 

Frantically (fran'fcik-al-li), adv. In a frantic 
or furious manner. 

Franticly (fran'tik-U), adv. Madly; dis- 
tractedly; outrageously. , 

Frantieness (fran'tik-nos), n. Madness-, 
fury of passion; distraction. 

Franzie.t Fransyt (frau'xi), w. Frenzy. 
Frap (frap), v.t pret. & pp. f rapped; ppr. 
/rapping. [Fr. frapper, to strike, to seize 
ropes.] Faut. to make fast or tight, asl:»y 
passing ropes round a sail or a weakened 
vessel, or by binding tackle with yarn. 
Frape t (frap), ?i. A crowd; a mob; a rabble. 

'Tis strange this fmry /rape, thought I, 

Should thus for moderatiaii cry. 

Hudibras Redaii'vus. 

Frapler t (frap'ier), m. [From Fr. frapper, 
to strike.] A blusterer; a rough; a rowdy. 

I say to thee thou art rude, debauched, impudent, 
coarse, unpolished, and ayO-cryS/r?- and base. 

B. fottsan. 

Fraplmgt(frapTing),«, Quairelling; strife. 
Holland. 

Frasera (fra'ze-ra), n. [In honour of .Tolm 
Fraser, an American botanist.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Gentitmacete, containing 
seven .species of erectperennial herbs, natives 
of N orth America. F. carolinensis is indi- 
genous in the swamps of the Carolinas. The 
root yields a powerful bitter, wholly desti- 
tute of aroma. In its medicinal effects it is 
equal to gentian, and when fresh is said to 
he emetie and cathartic. 

Prater (frat'Or), n. [L., brother.] A monk; 
a member of a religious establishment. 

I am come to bless my people, 

Faithful //'uferj, era 1 die. Prof. Blackie. 

Fratercula (f ra-ter'ku-la), n. A genus of weh- 
footed birds, containing the puffins, which 
are all inhabitants of the colder seas of the 
northern hemisphere ; they are bad walkers, 
but skim along the surface of the sea with 
considerable swiftness. Three, species are 
known— the common puifln, the crested 
puffin, and the northern pulfiii. See Puffin. 
Frater-house, Fratexy (fra'tCT-hous, fra'- 


' te-ri i, n, [ L/rater, a i.iri itlior- -lit, 1 irethren’s 
I hou.'io or iifdl. j in ai'ch, an ajifirtim-nt in a 
convent used as an eating room; a refec- 
tory. 

Fraternal (fra-t^rinal), a. [Fr, fraternel; 
L. fraternm, from /rate); brotiier ; a word 
cog. with E, brother.] Brotherly; pert.-iining 
to brethren; becoming or proceeding from 
brothers; as, fraternal love or aifeetion; a 
fraternal embrace. 

Fraternally (fra-ter'nal-li), adv. In a fra- 
ternal maimer. 

Fraternatet (fra-ttirinat), v.i. Tofrateniize. 
Praternation, Fraternism (fra-ter-na'- 
■shon, tra-thr'nizm), n. Fraternization. 
[Rare,] 

Fraternity (fra-tbi-'ni-ti), w. [Fr. fratemiU; 
L. frateriiitas, from /rater, a brotiier.] 

1, The state or relationship of a hrothei-; the 
condition of being fraternal ; brotherhood.. 

2. A body of men as.sodate(l for their common 
interest, Imsineas, or jileasure; a company; 
a brotherhood: a society; as, a f niter nUy of 
monks.— 3. Men of the .same class, prof e.s- 
sion, occupation, or character. 

With what terms of respect knaves and sots will 
Speak of their own fretternity. South. 

Fraternization (fra'ter-niz-a"’8lion), «, The 
act of associating and holding fellowship as 
iirethren. 

Fraternize, Fraternise (fra'ter-niz), v.i. 
'Jo associate or hold fellowship as brothons, 
or as men of like occupation or character; 
to hold syiniiathetio intercourse; to have 
congenial sympathies with. 

I .um jealous of your f/aternaing rvith Bowles, 
rvhen I tiiink you relish him more than Burns, or my 
old favourite Cowficr. Lamb. 

Fraternize, Fraternise (fra't6r-niz), v.t. 
To bring into brotherly association; to bring 
into syohpathy with. [Rare.] 

It might have . . . reconciled and /r-ofrrarirstf my 
soul with the new order, . M. B. Brmming. 

Fraternlzer, Fratemlser (fra't6r-niz-Gr), 

•>i. One who fraternizes. 

Fraticelli (frii-t^-chel'li), n. pi. [It,, little 
friars or monks, pi. dim. of /rate, a monk.] 
Same as Fratricdli. ' , 

Fratrlage,t Fratraget (fra'tri-aj, fra'traj), 
n. In r«!o, (a) a younger brother’s inherit- 
ance. (i!i) A partition of an e.state among 
coheirs. 

Fratrieelli, Fratricellians (fra'tri-sel-li, 
fra-tri-sel'li-anz), n. pi. [L. L. fratrieelli, 
little brothers.] EceUu. a sect of Franciscans . 
e.stablished in Italy in 1204. They claimed 
to be the only true church, and denouneed 
the pope, whose authoi-ity they threw off; ■ 
as an apostate. They made all perfection 
consist in poverty, forbade oaths, and dis- 
countenanced nnarriage, and were accused 
by their opponents of very lewd practieeSi 
'Hie sect is said to have continued till the 
Reformation, which they embraced. 
Fratricidal (fra-tri-sid'al), a. Pertaining to , 
or involving fratricide. 

Fratricide (fra'tri-sid), n. [L. fratrictdium, 
the murder of a brother, fratricida, the 
murderer— f rater, fratris, a brother, and 
credo, to kill; comp, matricide, pmrrieide.] 

1. The crime of murdering a brother.— 2. < )ne 
who murders or kills a brother. 

Fraud (fi’Rd), 'n, [L. fraus, fraudis, Fr. 
fraude.J 1. An act or course of decejition 
deliberately practised with tlie view of gain- 
ing an unlawful or unfair advantage; deceit; 
trick; artifice by which the riglit or interest 
of another is injured; a stratagem intended 
to obtain some undue advantage. 

Tbe/nmd of men -was ever so, 

Since summer first was leafy, Shah. 

If success a lover's toil attends. 

Who asks if force ory>-ij«(f obtained his ends? 

Pope. 

2. t A position artfully contrived to work one 
damage or prejudice; a snai-e. 

To all his angels he propos’d 
To draw the proud King Ahab 
That he might fail in Ramoth. Miltm, 

—Consti’uctive fraud, in law, is such fraud 
as is involved in an act or contract which, 
though not originating in any actual evil or 
fraudulent design, yet has a tendency to de- 
ceive or mislead other persons, or to violate 
public or private confidence, or to impair 
or injure the public interests. -^Freeud, De- 
ceit, Deception. Deceit has generally more 
of a mental reference, referring to a habit 
of mind or to the mental process which 
underlies any proceeding intended to de- 
ceive; deception signifies rather the practice 
of deceit, the procedure by which deceit is 
carried out; it also signifies an act of deceit 
and sometimes that which deceives, mis- 
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leads, or imposes on, rvhether implying the 
idea of moi'al guilt or not; as, the world is 
a deception. Fraud i.s an act, or it may he 
a series of acts of deceit, by which we at- 
tempt to benefit ourselves at the expense of 
another.— SvN. Deceit, guile, subtlety, craft, 
circuiiiveiition, stratagem, deception, trick, 
impo.sition. 

Fra'udful (frn.d'fi.il), a. 1. Full of or char- 
acterized by the exercise of fraud; deceitful 
. in making bargains; ti'ickish; treachei'ous: 
applied to persons. 

The welfare of us all 
on the cutting' short tho.tj'raud/u! man. 

ShaX\ 

2, Containing' fraud or deceit: applied to 
things. ‘Fraudful arts.’ JDri/den. 
Fraiidfully; (fracPfiil-li). ado. In a fraudful 
manner; with intention to deceive and gain 
an undue advantage; trickishly; treacher- 
oibsly. 

Fraudless (fraclTes), a. Free fi'om fraud. 
Fraudlessly (frs^dTes-li), adv. In a fraud- 
less manner. 

Fraudlessness (fradles-nes>, n. State or 
unality of tieing fraudless. 

Fraudulence, Fraudulency (frad'n-iens, 
fi’ftd'u-len-si), n. [L. fraudulentia.] The 
qiiality of being fraudulent; deceitfulness; 
trickishness in making bargains or in social 
concerns. 

Fraudulent (frad'u-lent), a. [L. fraudu- 
lentus.] 1. Using fraud in making con- 
. tracts; fond of or given to using fraud: 
apidied to iiersons. 

Many -who are vei-y just in their dealings between 
man and man wilt yet be very yrauduleut or rapa- 
cious with regard to the public. Clarke. 

2. Containing fraud; founded on fraud; 
proceeding from fraud; as, a fraudulent 
bargain. 

Now thou hast avenged 
Supplanted Adam, . . . . 

.1 And frustrated the conquest /raroftr/CTtf. Miltoti, 

—Fraudulent bankruptcy, in Scots law, the 
wilful clieating of creditors by an insolvent 
person; a bankruptcy in which the insolvent 
is accessory to the diminution, hy aliena- 
tion, abstraction, or concealment of the 
fluids divisible among his creditors, with a 
fraudulent intent, and with the knowledge 
that the le.gal rights of the creditors are 
tliercby infringed. This offence may be tried 
and punished by the Court of Session, the 
Court of Justiciary, or the sheriff, as may 
be arranged. — Syn. Deceitful, fraudful, 
guileful, tricldsh, deceiving, cheating, 
treacherous, disliouest, designing, unfair, 
knavish. 

Fraudulently (friidhi-lent-li), adv. In a 
fraudulent manner; by fraud; by deceit; by 
artifice or imposition. 

Fraudulentness (frad'u-leut-nes), n. Qua- 
lity of being fraudulent. 

Fraught (frat), a. [A participial form from 
fraught, to load, a form of freight. See 
Fiiaught, o.t.l 1. Freighted; laden; loaded; 
charged ; as, a vessel richly fraught with 
goo'is from India. [Obsolete or poetical.] — 
2. Filled; stored; charged; abounding; preg- 
nant; as, a scheme fraught with mischief. 

‘ Enterprises /ranghf with world-wide bene- 
fits.’ 1. Taylor. 

Abdallah and Belfora were so with all 
kinds of knowledge, . . . that their solitude never 
lay heavy on them. Addison. 

Fraught 1 (frat), n. [Comp. Dan. fragt, G. 
fracht, D. vragt, freight.] A freight; a 
cargo. 

Wiiat though some have . . 

Of doves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon fail. 

G. Herbert, 

Fraught t (frat), v.t. [A form of freight. 
Comp. Dan. fragte, G. fraohten, to load.] 
To load; to fill; to crowd. Fairfax. 
Fraught! (frat), v.i. To form or make up 
the load of a vessel; to constitute a vessel’s 
freight or cargo. 

It should the good ship so have swallowed and 
The/ra«^C-Aif«^ souls within her. Shai. 

[In some editions of Shakspere the reading 
is freighting,} 

Fraughtage t (frat'aj), n. Loading; cargo. 

Ocxfratifchtag'e,^t, 

I have conveyed abroad. Shak. 

Frauuhofer’sLln,es(froun'h6-f6rzlin2),w.pl. 

: The dark lines observed crossing a very clear 
solar spectrum at right angles to its length, 
first discovered by Wollaston, but named 
: iittev Fraunhofer, a Bavarian optician who 
first thoroughly investigated them. They 
. are caused by the absorption of portions of 
. . the rays emitted from the incandescent 
body of the: sun in their passage through 
the gases and vapours, as those of iron, 


sodium, magnesium, <fce,, which by tliese 
lines are shown to exist in the luminous 
envelope of the sun, and to a much less 
extent in their passage through the aqueous 
vapour and permanent gases of the earth’s 
atmosphere. 'This absorption takes place 
from the reinai'kable property possessed by 
gases and vapours of retaining those por- 
tions of a ray of light passing through them 
from an incandescent solid or liquirl body, 
which they themselves would emit if incan- 
descent. The discovery of these lines led to 
the invention and use of the spectroscope, 
to the science of spectroscopy, and to all our 
present knowledge of solar and stellar 
chemisti-y. 

FraxiU (fraks'in), n. A substance existing 
in the hark of the common ash-tree (Fraxi- 
mis excelsior), decoctions of which have the 
property of fluorescence. See Fluokes- 
CENCE. 

Fraxineas (fraks-in'e-e), n. pi. [See Feaxi- 
NUS.] The ash tribe, a sub-order of the 
OleacesB, comprehending those genera which 
have a winged fruit or samara, with one or 
more seeds. Among the most noticeable 
genera are Fraxinus (the common ash) and 
Ornus (the mamia ash). 

Fraxinella (fraks-in-el'la), n. A species 
of dittany, the Dictammis Fraxinella, an 
oi'nameutal herbaceous annual plant, culti- 
vated for its fragrant leaves and handsome 
rose-coloured flowers. It is common as a 
border-plant in flower-gardens, and is easily 
propagated by seeds. It yields a valuable 
oil. In warm still evenings the atmosphere 
round the plant becomes charged with the 
volatile oil given out by it, which takes fire 
on the approach of flame . — Bictamnus albus 
or common dittany is also called fraxinella; 
its flowers are white, 

Fraxinus (fraks'in-us), n. [L., the ash-tree.] 
A genus of deciduous trees, containing the 
common ash and belonging to nat. order 
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Oleacem. The species inhabit the more 
temperate regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere, both in the Old and New World. The 
common ash (F. excelsior) is one of the most 
useful of our British trees, on account of 
the excellence of its hard tough wood and 
the rapidity of its growth. There are many 
varieties of it, as the weeping ash, the 
curled-leaved ash, the entire-leaved ash, the 
American ash, &c. 

Fray (fra), n. [Abbrev. of afray. ] An affray; 
a broil, quarrel, or violent riot; a combat; 
contest; contention. 

1 heard a bustling rumour like afray. Shak. 

Fray t (fra), 'y.i. [See Afeeay.] To fright; 
to terrify. 

An orbed diamond set to fray 
Old darkness from his throne. Heats, 

Fray (fra), v.t. [Fr. frayer; It. fregare; L. 
frieare, to rub, from /rto, to rub, crumble.] 
1. To rub; as, a deer /rays his head.— 2. To 
rub away the surface of; to fret, as cloth by 
wearing or the skin by friction. 

His dress a suit of fray'd magnificence, 

Once fit for feasts of ceremony. Tennyson. 

Fray (fra), n. A fret or chafe in cloth; a 
place Injured by rubbing. 

Fraying (fra'ing), n. Reel of a deer’s horn. 
Fraynet (franO, SeeFEAiSE. 

Fre.t a. For Free. Chaucer. 

Freak (frek), ». [Probably connected ivith 
A. Sax. free, bold, over- bold; O.E. frek, 
quick, eager, hasty ; G. freoh, Icel. frekr, 
bold, Wedgwood rather improbably de- 
rives it from It. frega, longing, desire, from 
fregare, to rub, to move lightly to and fro.] 
A sudden causeless change or turn of the 
mind; a whim or fancy; a capricious prank. 


She is restless and peevish, and sometimes in a 
freak will instantly change Iier habitation. Spectator. 

Syn. 'Wliim, f.ancy, caprice, whimsey, prank, 
vagary, sport. 

Freak (frek), v.t. [Connected with freckle, 
fleck.} To variegate; to checker. 

with many a mingled hue. Thomson. 
Freaking (frek'ing), a. Freakish. Fepys. 
Freakish (frSk'i.sh), a. Addicted to freaks; 
apt to change the mind suddenly; whimsi- 
cal; capricious; fanciful; grotesque. 

It may be a question whether the wife or the wo- 
man was t\iQ moxQfreaku7i of the two. V Estrange, 
Thou wouldst have thought a fairy’s hand 
I ’Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 
; In many Icnot had twined. Sir IV, Scoii, 

Freakishly (frek'ish-li), adv. In a freakish 
manner; capriciously; with sudden change 
of mind without cause. 

Freakishness (frek'ish-nes), n. Capricious- 
ness; whimsicalness. 

Freckle (frek'l), n. [A dim. form; comp. 
O.E. freckens, f rekens, freckles, freak, to 
variegate ; Icel. freknur, K frulene, frolele, 
freckles; G. flack, jlecken, a blot, spot.] 1. A 
spot of a yellowish colour in the skin, 
pai'ticularly on the face, neck, and hands, 
whether hereditary or produced by the 
action of the sun on the skin.— 2. Any small 
spot or discoloration. 

The farewell frosts and easterly winds now spot 
your tulips, therefore cover such with mats to pre- 
vent freckles. Evelyn. 

Freckle (frek'l), v.t. To cover or mark with 
freckles; as, his face was freckled by the 
sun. 

Freckle (frek'l), v.i. To become covered 
with freckles ; as, one’s face freckles by ex- 
posure. 

Freckled (frek'ld), pp. and a. Marked with 
freckles or spots; as, a freckled face. ‘The 
freckled cowslip.’ ShaJe, 

Sometimes we’ll angle at the brook 
T)\ofreckled trout to take. Dryden. 

Freckledness (frek'Id-nes), n. The state of 
being freckled. 

Freckle-faced (f rek'l-fast), «. Having a face 
much marked with freckles, 

Freckly (frelc'li), a. Covered with freckles; 
sprinkled with spots. 

Fredstolet (fred'stol), n. [A. Sax. frifhstdl, 
from frith, Dan. frea, G. friede, peace, and 
st6l, a seat, a stool.] Lit. peace-stool. For- 
merly a seat or chair near the altar, to which 
all fled who sought the priidlege of sanc- 
tuary. 

Free (fre), a. [A. B&K.frt,fred, G. frei, Goth. 
freis, free; allied to friend, Goth, frijon, to 
love ; Skr. pti, to love ; perhaps also to E. 
freak, and to L. pri/vus, one's own ; Freya, 
Friga, the goddess, whence Friday.} 1. Not 
being under necessity or restraint, physical 
or moral; exempt from subjection to the will 
of others; able to follow one’s own impulses, 
desires, or inclinations; being at liberty; not 
in confinement: a word of very general appli- 
cation, as to the body, the -will or mind, &c. 

That which has the power, or not the power to 
operate, is that alone which is or is act free. Locke. 

2. Not under an arbitrary or despotic govern- 
ment; subject only to fixed laws made by 
consent, and to a regidar administration of 
such laws; not subject to the arbitrary will 
of a sovereign or lord; as,a/ree state, nation, 
or people. 

We must hsfree or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspere spake, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. JVordsiuarth. 

3. Instituted by a free people, or by consent 
or choice of those who are to be subjects, 
and securing private rights and privileges 
by fixed laws and principles; not arbitrary 
or despotic; as, a free constitution. 

There can be no free government without a demo- 
cratical branch in the constitution. y Adams. : 

4. That may be used, enjoyed, or taken ad- 
vantage of witliout charge; accessible : to 
any one; not appropriated; unrestricted; 
open; available: as, places of honour and 
confidence axe free to all; a free school; a 
free table. 

Why, sir, I pray, are not the streets as/r-cr 
Formeasyou? Shak. . 

5. Not obstructed; as, the water has a free 
passage or channel; the house is open to 

a free current of air.— 6. Unrestrained; im- ■, 
moderate; inconsideratej going beyond due. 
limits in speaking or acting; as, she was too 
free in her behaviour. 

The critics have been very free in their censures, 
Felton. : 

Physicians are too free upon the subject in the 
conversation of their friends. Sir W. Temple, 
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7. Open ; caudicl ; fi'iiiik : ingenuous ; unre- 
served; of a frank, generous spirit; as, we 
had a/ree conversation together. 

Will you he free and candid to your friend ? 

Otiuay, 

I meant to make her fair, axidfree, and wise. 

Of greater blood, and yet more good than great. 

B. fonsm. 

8. Without care; unconcerned. ‘ When the 
nimd’s/ree, the body’s delicate.* Shale. 

Her lips were red, her looks were free. 

Her locks were yellow as gold. Coleridge. 

S). Liberal; not parsimonious; profuse; em- 
ploying freely or unrestrainedly; as, he is 
very/ree with his money. ‘Free of alms 
her hand.’ Tennyson. 

Mr. Dryden has been too free of these (Alexan- 
drian verses) in his latter works. Pofe. 

10. Grratuitous; not gained by importunity 
or purchase; given with readiness or good- 
will; as, he made him a free offer of his ser- 
vices; it is a free gift.— 11. Clear of crime 
or offence; guiltless; innocent. 

My hands are guilty, but my heart isyj-ri?. Dryden. 
Make mad the guilty, and appal theyrr^. Shak. 
12. At liberty so far as one’s conscience or 
convictions are concerned; autliorized by 
tile facts of the ease; ready; not having any 
hesitation. 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar. 

Which the same I amfree to maintain. 

Bret Harte. 

18. Clear; exempt ; having got rid of ; not 
encumbered, affected, or oppressed witli ; 
not containing or exhibiting: with/rom, and 
sometimes of; as, free from pain or disease; 
free from remorse ; free from noxious in- 
sects; free from faults. 

These 

Are -such allow'd infirmities that honesty 

Is aevurfrce of. Shak. 

14. Invested witli or enjoying certain im- 
miuuties; having certain privileges: with of; 
as, a man free of the city of London. ‘ I was 
free qf haunts umbrageous.’ Acafs.— 15. In 
hot. a term applied to parts which are not 
iinited together; as, a, free ovary, that is one 
not united to the calyx.— 16. In ohem. not 
chemically combined with any other body; 
at liberty to escape; as, free carbonic acid 
gas.— 17. Heady; eager; not dull; acting with- 
out spurring or whipping; as, a free horse. 

Caurageously and with a free desire 

Awaiting but the signal to begin. Shak. 
Ranging the forest wide on courser/«e. Sfenser. 
—Naut. To sail free, to go free, or to have 
a free wind, to sail soniewiiat further 
from the wind than when close-hauled. 
—Free agency, the state of acting freely or 
without necessity or constraint of the will. 
--Free labour, labotu’ pei'formed by free 
persons in contradistinction to that of 
slaves.— Free love, the right to consort with 
those we have conceived a passion for, 
regardless of the shackles of matrimony; 
sexual intercoiu'se between men and women 
according to the dictates of inclination: a 
practice or doctrine advocated by certain 
parties in the United States.— Fo malte free 
•urith, to intermeddle with; to use liberties 
with; to help one’s self to.— Free and easy, 
unconstrained; regardless of convention- 
alities. 

Free (fre), adv. Freely; with freedom. 

I as free forgive you 
As I would be forgiven. Shak. 

Free (frS), v.t. pret. and pp. freed; ppr. free- 
ing. 1. To remove from a thing any encum- 
brance or obstruction; to disentangle; to dis- 
engage; to rid; to strip; to clear; as, to free 
the body from clothes; to free the feet from 
fetters; to free a channel from sand; to free 
a man from debt.— 2. To set at liberty; to 
rescue or release from slavery, captivity, or 
confinement; to manumit; to loose; , as, the 
prisoner is, freed from arrest.— 8. To exempt, 
as from some oppressive condition or duty. 
4. To cle.nr from stain; to absolve from some 
charge; to gain pardon for. ‘Mine honour, 
which 1 would /ree.’ Shale. ‘Prayer . . . 
frees all faults. Shale.— 5. To keep away; 
to put away; to remove. ‘Free from our 
feasts and banquets bloody knives, ’ Shak. 
C. To frank. 

Please to Ai-es this letter to Miss Lucy Porter in 
Lichfield, fohnsan. 

Free-and-easy (fre'and-ez-i), n. A sort of 
club held in many public -houses of the 
larger to:wns, in which the members meet 
to drink, smoke, sing, &c. 

Free-benchL (fre'bensh), n. In law, the right 
which a widow has in her husband’s copy- 
hold lands, coiTesponding to dower in the 
case of freeholds. 
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: Free-board (frC'bord), n. Fant. the part 
of a ship’s side between the gunwale and 
the line of flotation. 

Freebooter (fre'bot-6r), n. [D. vrijhuiter, 
Q. fraiheuter. See BooiT.] One who wan- 
ders about for plunder; a robber; a pillager; 
a plunderer. 

_We find him attempting to queii the freebooter 
chiefs. Brougham. 

Freebootery (fre'bbt-e-ri), n. The act, prac- 
tice, or plunder of a freebooter. 
Freebooting (fre'bot-ing), a. Living or 
acting as a freebooter; pertaining to or like 
freebooters. ‘ Your freebooting acquaint- 
ance.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Freebooting (fre'bot-ing),?!. Bobbery; plun- 
der; pillage. 

Freebooty (fre'bbt-i), n. Pillage or plunder 
by freebooters, Butler. 

Freeborn (fre'born), a. Porn free; not in 
vassalage; inheriting liberty. 
Free-borougli Men, n. pi. in law, stich 
great men as did not engage, like the frank- 
pledge men, to heeame sureties for the 
good behaviour of themselves and others. 
See EllAHK-PLEDaB. 

Free-chapel (fre'clia-pel), n. In England, a 
chapel founded liy the king and not 'subject 
to the jurisdiction of the ordinary. The 
king may also grant license to a subject to 
found such a chapel. 

Free-charge (fre'chiirj), n. In electrical ex- 
periments witli the Leyden jar or battery, a 
term applied to tliat part of the induced 
electricity which passe.s through the air to 
surrounding conductors. 

Free-chase (fre'chas), n. See Fkank-chase. 
Free Churcb (fre cherch), n. 'Phat ecclesi- 
astical body, called more fully the Free 
Church of Scotland, which, on the disrup- 
tion of the Established Church of Scotland 
in May, 1S43, was founded by those who left 
her communion, the title being designed 
to indicate that they, as a religious body, 
while they claimed to be the Church of 
Scotland, were no longer subject to the 
control or interference of the state, as in 
the case of the Established Church. See 
Diseuption. 

Freercity, Free-town (fre'si-ti, fre'toun), 
n. A city having an independent govern- 
ment of its own and virtually forming a 
state by itself ; a name given to certain cities, 
principally of Germany, which were really 
small republics, directly connected with the 
German Empire, and hence often called 
Imperial Cities. They were once numerous, 
but are now reduced to three, viz., Haiii- 
hiirg, liiheek, and Bremen. 

Freecost (fre'kost),w, Freedomfrom charges 
or expenses. 

Free-denizert (fre'de-ni-zn), n. A citizen. 
Jackson. 

Free-denizent (fre'de-ni-zn), v.t. To make 
free. Bp. Hall. 

Freedman (fred'man), n. A man who has 
been a slave and is manumitted. 

Freedom. (fre'’dum), n. l. The state of being 
free; exemption from the power or control 
of another; exemption from slavery', servi- 
tude, couflnement, or constraint; liberty; 
independence; frankness; openness; out- 
spokenness; unrestrictediiess; license; liber- 
ality.— 2. Particular privileges; franchise; 
immunity ; as, the freedom of a city or of 
a corporation. — 3. Exemption from fate, 
necessity, or any constraint in eonsequence 
of predetermination or otherwise; as, the 
/reedorn of the will. 

I else must change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain'd 
Their freedom; they themselves ordain’d their fall. 

Milton. 

4. Ease or facility of doing anything; as, he 
speaks or acts with freedom.— 5. License; 
improper familiarity; violation of the rules 
of decorum : with a plural ; as, beware of 
what are called innocent freedoms.— Q. A 
free unconditional grant.— Freedom of re- 
peal, a free unconditional recal. 

I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Csesar; 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of rejieal. Shak. 

Freedom-fine (fre'dum-fin), n. A sum of 
money paid on entry to incorporations of 
trades. 

Freed-stoolt (fred'stbl), n. Same as Frcd- 

Free-fisber, Free-flsberman (fre'flsh-6r, 
fre'flsh-6r-man), n. One who has an exclu- 
sive right to take fish in certain waters. 

Who are your lordship’s free fishermen f 

C. Kingsley. 

Free-fisbery (fre'fish-e-ri), n. In law, the 
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exclusive privilege of fishing in a public 
river. 

Freefooted (fre'fut-ed), a. Kot restrained 
in mardiing. Shak. 

Free-graee (fre'grfm), n. Y''oluntary and 
unmerited favour. 

Freehanded (fre'hand-ed), a. Open-handed; 
liberal. 

He was as free-handed a young fellow as .any in 
the army, he went to Bond St. and bougiit the Gust 
hat .-ind .spencer tliat money could buy. 7'haekeray. 

Freehearted (fre'hiirt-ed), a. l. Open; frank; 
unreseiwed. ‘Freehearted mirth.’ F. IF. 
Robertson.— 2, Libeiul; charitable; generous. 
Freeheartedly (fi-S'liiirt-ed-li), adv. In a 
freehearted manner; frankly; liberally. 
Freeheartedness(fre'liiu't-ed-nos),w.FranIv- 
I ness; oiiennoss of heart; liberality. 

I Freehold (fre'hold), n. In law, an e.st.ate in 
real property, hold either in fee-simple or 
fee-tail, in which case it is a freehold of in- 
heritance, or for the term of the owner’s life; 
also, the tenure by which such an estate is 
held. 

Freeholder ( fre'hold -6r), n. In law, the 
posse.ssorof a freehold. In Scotland, a free- 
holder i.s a person holding of the crown; 
hut the title is now applied to such as, before 
the passing of the reform act of 1832, had 
the property qualification entitling them to 
elect or be elected members of parliament. 
Free-lance (fre'Ians), n. A member of one 
of those companies of kniglits and men-at- 
arms who ivandored from place to place, 
after the crusades, selling their services to 
the highest bidder. They played their most 
conspicuous part in Italy, where they were 
called Condottieri 

Freeliver (fre'liy-6r), n. One who eats and 
drinks abundantly ; one who gives free in- , 
dulgeiice to his appetites. 

Fredivers on a small scale, who are prodigal within 
the compass of a guine.w ,, IV. 'hx'ing, \ 

Freeliving (fre'liv-ing), n. Full gratification 
of the appetite. 

Free-love (freTuv), n. See under Free, a. 
Freeltee,t n. Frailty. Chaucer. 

Freely (fre'li), adv. In a free maimer, in all , 
sen-ses of the word free (which see). 

Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat 
Gob. if. i6. 

Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 

Milton, 

Freely ye have reeeived.freely give. Mat. k. S. 

Syn. Independently, voluntarily, .spontane- 
ously, willingly, readily, liberally, gener- • 
ously, bounteously, nmniflcently, bounti- 
fully, abundantly, largely, copiously, plen- 
tifully, plenteoiisly. 

Freeman (fre'man), n. 1. A man who is 
free ; one who enjoys liberty, or who Is not 
subject to the will of another; one not, a , 
slave or vassal; a freedman (in 1 Cor.vii. 22). 

2. One who enjoys or is entitled to a fran- 
chise or peculiar privilege; as, a freeman of 
a city or state. 

Freemartin (fre'mar-tin), n. A cow-calf 
twin horn with a hull-calf. It is generally 
barren, and in this case on dissection is found 
to have parts of the organs of each sex, hut 
neither perfect. 

Freemason (frS'nm-sn), n. A member of a 
society or organization for the promotion of 
freemasonry. 

Freemasonic (frS-ma-son'ik), a. Of or per- 
tainingto.orresemhlingfreemasoni’j'. ‘ 'That 
mysterious undeflnable freemasonic .signal, 
which passes between women, by whicli 
each knows that the other hates her. ’ Tha ck- 
eray. 

Freemasonry (fre'ma-sn-ri), n. A term ap- 
plied to the organization of a society calling 
themselves free and accepted masons, and 
all the mysteries therewith connected. This 
society, if we can reckon as one a number 
of societies, many of wlilch are unconnected 
with each other, though they have the same 
origin and a great similarity in their consti- 
tution, extends over almost all the countries 
of Europe, many parts of America, and some 
other parts of the globe. According to its 
own peculiar language it is founded on the 
practice of social and moral virtue. It 
claims the character of charity, in the most 
extended sense; and brotherly love, relief, 
and truth are inculcated in it. Fable and 
imagination h.ave traced hack the origin of 
freemasonry to the Eoihan Empire, to the 
Pharaohs, the temple of Solomon, the tower 
of Babel, and even to the building of Noah’s 
ark. In reality it took its rise in the middle 
ages along with otlier incorporated crafts. 
Skilled masons moved from place to place 
to assist in building the magnificent sacred 
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struclures— cathedrals, abbeys, ifco. — ivhieh 
had their origin in these times, and it 'vvas 
essential for them to have some signs hy 
which, on coming to a strange place, they 
could be recognized as real craftsmen and 
not impostors. „ . 

Freeminded (fre'mmd-ed), ». Having the 
mind 'free from care, trouble, or perplexity. 

To bc/reemt’Ha’eci and cheerfully disposed at hours 
of meat, sleep, and exercise, is one oi the best pre- 
cepts of long lasting. Sacon. 

Freeness (frS'nes), n. Tlie state or quality 
of being free, unconstrained, orunobstructed; 
openness; mrreservedness ; frankness; in- 
genuousness; candour; liberality; gratui- 
tousness. 

Free-pass (fre'pas), n. A permission to pass 
free, as by railway, tfec. 

Free-port (fre'port), n. See Port. 
Free-puhllchouse (fre-pubTik-hous), n. A 
public-house not belonging to a brewer, the 
landlord of which has therefore liberty to 
brew his owir beer, or purchase where he 
chooses. 

Freer (frS'fir), Ji. One wlro gives freedom. 
ITee-achool (fre'skbl), n. l. A school .sup- 
ported by funds, &c. , in which pupils are 
taught witlioiit paying for tuition.-— 2. A 
school open to admit pupils -without restric- 
tion. 

Free-servicea (fre'sSr-vis-ez), n. pi. In the 
fiiudal system, such services as were not un- 
becoming the character of a soldier or free- 
man to perform, as to sei’ve under his lord 
in the wars, to pay a sum of money, or tlie 
like. 

Free-3hooter(fr5'shot-i!r),3i. Same as Frcmc- 
t'ireihr. 

Free-aocage (fre',sok-aj), n. In km, a species 
of tenure of lands; common socage. See 
vSOCAGE. 

Free-soil (fre'soil), a. A term applied to 
a party or the principles of a party in the 
United .States who advocated the non-exten- 
sion of slavery; as, the/rca-sofZ platform; the 
free-soil party. 

Free-soUer (fre'aoil-6i'), n. In tlie United 
States, one wlio ad-vocated the non-e.xten- 
.sion of slavery. 

Free-soilism(fre'soil-izm), n. The principles 
of free-soilers. 

Free-apiri'fcs (fre'api-rits), n. pi. A sect of 
heretics which originated in Alsace in tlie 
thirteenth century, and quickly became dis- 
.seniinated over Italy, France, and Germany. 
They claimed ‘freedom of spirit,’ and based 
their claims on liom. viii, 2-14: ‘The laiv 
of the spirit hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death.’ Thence they deduced 
that tiiey could not sin, and lived in open 
lewdness, going from place to place accom- 
panied by women under the name of ‘sis- 
ters. ’ 

Freespoken (fre'spok-n), a. Accustomed to 
speak without reserve. ‘ A freespoken sena- 
tor.’ Bacon. 

Freespokeimesa (fre-spok'n-nes), n. The 
quality of being freespoken. Thackeray. 
Free-State (fre'stat), ». In America, one of 
those states of the Union in which slavery 
had been abolished by la%v liefore the civil 
war. 

Freestone (fre'ston), a. Not having the 
stone adhering closely to the flesh; as, a 
five, stone peach. I 

Freestone (fre’ston), n. Any species of stone ' 
composed of sand or gi’it, so called because 
it is easily cut or wrought. 

Free-stuff (fre'stuf), 71 . Clean timber; tim- 
ber free from knots: builder’s term. 

Freet. Same as Freit. [Scotch. ] 

Free Templar, n. A member of an organi- 
zation or society, combining the principles 
of teetotalism with certain mystic rites allied 
to those of freemasonry, which branched 
off from the Good ’Templars on the point of 
the independence of each individual or local 
lodge, the Free Templars maintaining this 
indcpeiideuce, while the Good Templai'S sub- 
ordinate themselves to a grand lodge. 
Free-templarism, n. 'nie principles, rites, 

„ iso., of the society or organization of Free 
Templars. 

Freethinker (fre'thingk-dr), n. One -who 
professes to be free from the common modes 
of thinking in i-eligious matters; a deist; an 
unbeliever; a sceptic; one who discards re- 
velation. 

. Atheist is aa old-fashioned word. I am a Tree- 
thinker. Addition, 

Freethlnking (fre'thingk-ing), n. Unbelief: 
iSceptioism. 

Freethinking (fre'thingk-ing), a. Holding 


the principles of a freethinker; unduly bold 
in speculation; deistic.al; sceptical. 
Freethought (fre'thgt), a. Of or belonging 
to free-thinking. 

The rules of the Association inform 11s that it is the 
duty of an ‘active member' to promote the circulation 
of Secular literature, and generally to aid the Free- 
thought propaganda of his iieiglibonriiood. 

Saturday Ken. 

Free-tongued(fre'tungd), «. Speaking with- 
out reserve. "The free-tmyjued preacher.’ 
Bp. Hall. 

Free-trade (fre'trad), n. Trade or commerce 
free from restrictions, and in particular un- 
encumbered by customs duties designed to 
hinder the introduction of foreign commo- 
dities. 

Free-trader (fre'trad-er), n. An advocate 
of free- trade; one who opposes the imposi- 
tion of customs duties levied with the view 
of prohibiting or restricting the introduction 
of foreign goods. 

Free-warren (fre'wo-ren), n. In law, a royal 
franchise or exclusive right of killing beasts 
and fmvls of wari-en within certain limits. 
Free-Will (fre-ivil'), n. 1. The power of direct- 
ing our own actions -without constraint by 
necessity or fate.— 2. Voluntariness; spon- 
I taneousness. 

I make a decree, that all they of the people of 
Israel in my realm, which are minded of their own 
freeruiU to go up to Jerusalem, go with thee. 

Ezra vii. 13. 

Freewill (fre'wil), a. Voluntary; spontane- 
ous; done freely; as, ‘afi-eewill offering.’ 
Lamb. 

Freewoman (fre'wii-man), n. A woman not 
a slave. 

Freezable (frez'a-bl), a. That may be frozen. 
Freeze (frez), v.i. pret. froze; pp. frozeii or 
froze; ppr. freezing. [A. Sax.fr‘jjsan,fre6sa7i; 
the s changed to r in some of the verbal 
forms, as pi. /ritron; comp. E frm-e. Cog. 
D. miezen, Dan. fryse, G. frier en, O.H.G. 
friusan, to freeze; Goth. /riits, cold, frost.] 

1. To be congealed by cold ; to be changed 
from a liquid to a solid state hy the abstrac- 
tion of heat ; to be hardened into ice or a 
like solid body; as, water freezes at the tem- 
perature of 32° above zero by Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer.— 2. To be of that degree of 
cold at which water congeals; used impei-- 
sonally to describe the state of the weather; 
as, it freezes hard. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And the mountain tops, itmt/reese, 

Bow themselves when he did sing. Shak. 

3. To becoi-ne chilled; to suffer greatly from 
cold; to lose animation by lack of heat. 
Freeze (frez), u.t l. 'To congeal; to harden 
into lee; to change from a fluid to a solid 
form by cold or abstraction of heat; as, this 
weather will fi-eeze the rivers and lakes.— 

2. To chill; to give the sensation of cold and 
shivering. 

My master and mistress are almost ynJsert to deatli. 

Shak. 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood. 

Shak. 

Freeze (frez), 73. Tlie act of freezing; frost; 
as, there was a strong freeze last night. 
[Colloq.] 

Freeze (frSz), In arek. see Feiezi?. 

Freezer (frez'er), n. One who or that which 
freezes; especially, a person, subject, or the 
like, that conveys a chilling sensation or 
throws a coldness over a company. 

Tile books looked in their cold, hard, slippery uni- 
forms as if they had but one idea among them, and 
that was a. freezer. Dickens, 

Freezing-point (frez'ing-point), ?i. That 
degree of a thermometer at which a liquid 
begins to freeze; that point in athermometer 
at which the included mercury or other fluid 
stands, when the instrument is immersed 
in another fluid that is in the act of freez- 
ing; specifically, the temperature at which 
water freezes. By the Centigrade thermo- 
meter the fi’eezing-point of water is 0° or 
zero ; by Fahrenheit’s thermometer 32° above 
zero, that of mercury being 39° below zero, 
and of sulphuric ether 46° below zero. 
Freezing-mixture (frezTug-miks-tur), n. 
A mixture such as produces a degree of 
cold sufficient to freeze liquids. A very 
great degi’ee of cold is produced hy mixing 
snow with certain salts. A mixture of three 
parts of snow mth four parts of crystallized 
chloride of calcium produces a degree of 
cold which sinks the tliennometer to 54° 
helow zero Fahr. 

Freight (f rat), 71, [Amodemformof/rawg'iit 
(which see).] 1. The cargo or any part of 
the cargo of a ship; lading; that -vyhich is 
carried by water,— 2. [United States.] The 
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goods carried by a goods-train or a railwa y- 
wasgon.— 3. ’The sum paid by a mercliant or 
otirer person hiring a ship or part of a ship, 
for the use of such ship or part, diu’ing a 
specified voyage, or for a specified time; the 
sum charged or paid for the transportation 
of goods. 

Freight (frat), v.t. To load with goods, as 
a ship or vessel of any kind, for transport- 
ing them from one place to another; to 
hire for the transportation of goods; as, we' 
freighted the ship for Amsterdam. 
Freightage (frat'aj), n. 1. Money paid for 
freight; charge for the carriage of goods. — 

2. 'The act or process of fi’eighting. — 

3. Freight; lading. Milton. 

Freight-ear (frat'kiir), n. In rail, a goods- 

waggon. [United States.] 

Freight-engine (friit'en-jin), ?i. The engine 
of a goods-train. [United States.] 
Freighter (frat'er), n. 1. One who freights; 
one who hires a vessel or part of a vessel for 
the carriage of goods. — 2. [United States.] 
One who sends merchandise by railway. 
Freightless (fifit'les), a. Destitute of 
freight. 

Freight-train (frat'tran), 71. A goods-train. 
[United States.] 

Freislehen (fris'le-ben), n. A mineral of a 
blue or bluish-gray colour, brittle, and soft 
to the touch. 

Freit, Fret (fret, fret), n. [Icel. frett, 
a rumoni"— in the pi. oracles, prophecies, or 
responses of the dead.] 1. A superstitious 
notion or belief with respect to any action 
or event as a good or a bad omen. ‘ Freits 
follow them 'at/rcifs follow. ’ Scotchproverh. 
2. A superstitions observance or practice. 
[Scotch in both senses.] 

Freitty, Fretty (fret'i, fret'i), a. Super- 
stitious ; of or belonging to superstitions. 
[Scotch.] 

Fremde, Freraed (fremd, frem'ed), a 
[A. Sax. fremed, fremd, foreign, strange; 
fremth, a stranger; Goth, framathis (from 
fram, from); O.H.G. frarnadi, frenvidi; G. 
/rmd— strange.] Strange; foreign; hot re- 
lated; acting like a stranger; keeping at a 
distance. Written also Fretn, Fremmit, 
Fi'cmyt, Fremd. [Old English and Scotch.] 

I .saw not Iiow the bairn could dwell ainong them, 
seeing that they vieto fremd in heart if they were 
kin in blood. Mrs. Oliphaht. 

Better my friend think mefremmit than fashions. 

Scotch proverb. 

—The fremd, strangers; the strange world; 
as, to go into the fremd, to go among 
strangers: said of any one leaving the family 
in which one was brought up and going into 
the service of strangers. [&otch.] 
Fremescence (fre-rae.s'ens), n. [From an 
incept. (Jremesco) formed from L. fremo, to 
emit a roaring sound.] Hoise suggestive of 
tumult. 

Rumour, therefore, shall arise; in the Palais Royal, 
and in broad France. Palenesssitsonevery face; con- 
fused tremor and fremesceiicc ; waxing into thunder- 
peals, of fury stirred on by fear. Carlyle. 

Fremescent (fre-mes'ent), a. Very noisy 
and tumultuous: riotous; raging. 

Fremescent multitude on the Terrace of the Feuill- 
ants whirls parallel to him. Carlyle, 

Fren t (fren), n. A stranger. Spenser. . 
French (frensli), a. lO.'Sv.franehois,frangois, 
Mod. Fr. frangais. See Frank.] Pertaining 
to France or its inhabitants. —To take French, 
leave, to leave without notice; to elope. 
French (frensh), n. 1. The language spoken 
by the people of France.— 2. Collectively the 
French people. 

French-hean (frensh'ben), n. A species of 
bean; the kidney-bean, Phaseoliis vulgaris. 
See Kjdney-bean. 

French-herry (frensh'be-ri), n. A yellow 
berry; an Avignon-berry (which see). 
French-chal k (frensh' chak), n. Scaly talc, 
a -variety of indurated taic, in masses com- 
posed of small scales of a pearly white or 
grayish colour : much used by tailors for 
drawing lines on cloth, and for similar 
piu'poses. 

French-fake (frensh 'fak), n. Naut. tlie 
name given to a peculiar mode of coiling 
a rope by running it backward and forn'ard 
in parallel bends so that it may run readily 
and freely, generally adopted in rocket-lines 
intended to communicate with stranded 
vessels, &c., or in cases where great expedi- 
tion is essential. 

French-grass (frensh'gras), n. Sainfoin 
(which see). , , 

French-honeysuckle (frensh'hun-e-suk-l), 

71. The popular name of Hedi/sctriitii flw-o- 
natum, from the resemblance of its flowers 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abime; f. Sc. icy. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fftll; me, met, her; pine, pin; notej not, mfive; tube, tub, bull; 
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to large heads of honeysuckle clover. Called 
also G-arland Honeysuckle. 
Frencll-liom(frensh'liom),?t. A kind of musi- 
cal instrument of brass having several curves, 
and gradually widening from the mouth- 
piece to the end whence the sound issues: 
used in the hunting-field and in orchestras. 
FrencMfy (frensh'i-fl), v. t. To make French; 
to infect with French tastes or manners. 
Fi’enclililce (frensh'llk), a. Resembling the 
French. 

Frenchman (frensh'man), n. A man of 
the French nation; a native or naturalized 
inhabitant of France. 

French-pie (frensh'pi), n. X name of the 
great spotted woodpecker (Pious majm'). 
French-plum (frensh'plum), n. A variety 
of the Primus domestica a line table plum, 
and much used preserved. 

French-polish (frensh'pol-ish), n. l. Gum- 
lac dissolved in spirits of wine, used for coat- 
ing wood with a fine glossy surface. In addi- 
tion to gum-lac, gum-sandarac, gum-copal, 
gum-arabic, and linseed-oil are aometim.s 
introduced.— 2. The smooth, glossy surface 
produced on cabinet-work by the applica- 
tion of this substance. 

French-red (frensh'red), n. Rouge (which 
see). 

French-roof (frensh'rbf ), n. A kind of roof 
with curved sides, and flat, or nearly so, at 
the top. 

French-tub (frensh'tub), n. A mixture used 
by dyers of the proto chloride of tin and log- 
wood. 

French-White (frensh''whit), n. Knely 
pulverized talc. 

French- willow (frensh'wil-15), n. A British 
plant, Hpilobium angusti folium, having a 
stem and leaves somewhat resembling those 
of some kinds of willow. It is not often 
found truly wild, and is often planted in 
. gardens and shrubberies on account of its 
beautiful rose-coloured flowers. 

Frendt (frend), r.t. To befriend. Spenser. 
Frenetic,! Frenetical t (fre-net'ik, fre-net'- 
ik-al), a. [>See Frenzy.] 1. Relating to or 
affecting the brain. 

Sometimes lie shuts up, as in frenetick or infectious 
diseases. Milton. 

2. Fi-enzied; frantic. 

Frenne.t?!. A stranger. Spenser. 
Frenseie,! n. A frenzy. Chaucer. 
Frenzical (fren'zi-kal), a. Partaking of 
frenzy. 

Frenzied (fren'zid), p. and a. Affected with 
frenzy or madness; maddened; frantic. 

The bright Titan frenzied with new woes. Keats. 
Frenziedly (fren'zid-li), adv. Madly ; dis- 
tractedly. 

Frenzy (fren'zi), n. [Fr. phrin&sie; Gr. 
phrenesis, phrenitis, mental derangement, 
from phren, the mind.] Madness; distrac- 
tion; delirium; any violent agitation of the 
mind approaching to distraction or tem- 
porary derangement of the mental faculties. 
Formerly written Phrensy or Phrenzy. 

All el.se is towering^w^^and distraction. Addison. 
Frenzy (fren'zi), v.t. pret. & pp. frenzied; 
ppr. frenzying. To drive to madness; to 
render frenzied. 

The people, frenxied by centuries of oppression, 
practised the most revolting cruelties, saddening the 
hour of their triumpli by crimes that disgraced the 
noble cause for which they struggled. Buckle. 

Ever and anon 

Some mother raised o'er her expiring child 
A cry oifrenxying anguish, Southey. 

Fretiuence (fre'kwensj, n. [Fr., from 1. 
frequentia.] A crowd; a throng; a con- 
coifrse; an assembly. [Rare.] 

Not in thispi'etruence can I lend full tongue, 

O noble Ida. to those thoughts that wait 
On you, their centre. Tennyson. 

Precinency (fre'kwen-si), n. 1. A frequent 
return or occurrence of a thing; the condi- 
tion of being often repeated at short inter- 
vals; as, the frequenay oi crimes abates our 
horror at the commission. 

The reasons that moved her to remove were be- 
cause Rome was a place of riot and luxury, iier soul 
being almost stifled with Vae frequencies of ladies’ 
visits. Fuller, 

2. t A crowd; a throng. B. Jonson. 
Frequent (fre'kwent), a. [Fr, frequent, from 

Lfrequens, that often does something, com- 
mon, usual, full, crowded.] 1. Often seen 
or done; often happening at short intervals; 
often repeated or occurring; as, we made 
frequent visits to the hospital. — 2. Accus- 
tomed to do athing often; inclined to indulge 
in anypi'actiee; as, he was/re?M(3?zf and loud 
ill his declamations against the revolution. 

3. t Full; crowded; thronged. 

’Tis Cmsar’s will to have afreqiientsemte. S. jonson. 


4.t Currently reported; frequently heard. 

’Tisy«4>Kc>t/ in the city he hath subdued 
The CatH and the Daci. Massinger. 

Frequent (fre-kwent'), v.t. [L. frequento; 
Fr. frequenter.) 1. To ■visit often; to resort 
to often or habitually; as, to frequent the 
theatre. 

Htifrequented the court of Augustus. Dry den. 

2. t To crowd; to fill. 

With tears 

Watering the ground, and with their sighs the air 
Frequfaiting. Milton. 

Frequentable t (fre-fcwent'a-bl), a. Acces- 
sible. 

FrequentageCfreTcwent-aj),?!. The practice 
of f requentiug. ‘ Remote iiomfrequentage. ’ 
Southey. [Rare.] 

Frequentation (fre-kwent-a'slion), n. The 
act or custom of frequenting; the habit of 
visiting often. 

Frequentative (fre-kwent'a-tiv), a. [Fr. 
frequentatif.) In gram, serving to express 
the frequent repetition of an action; as, a 
f requentative verb. 

Frequentative (fre-kwent'a-tiv), n. A verb 
which denotes the frequent occurrence or 
repetition of an action, as waggle from wag, 
L. vocito, to call often, from voco, to call. 
Frequenter(fre-kwent'6r), n. One who fre- 
quents ; one who often visits or resorts to 
customarily. 

Frequently(fre'kwent-li), adv. Often; many 
times; at ^lort intervals; commonly. 
Frequentness (fre'kwent-nes), n. The fact 
of being frequent or often repeated. 

Frere.t n. A brother; a friar. 

Kfrcre there was a wanton and a niery. Chaucer, 

Frescade (fres'kad), M. [O.Fr.] A cool walk; 
a shady place. Maunder. 

Fresco (fres'ko),?!. pi. Frescoes and Frescos 
(fres'koz). [It., fresh. See Fresh.] 1. Cool- 
ness; shade; a cool, refreshing state of the 
air; duskiness.— 2. A method of painting on 
walls, perfonned with mineral and earthy 
pigments on fresh plaster, or on a wall laid 
with mortar not yet dry. The colours, in- 
corporating with this ground, and drying 
with it, become very durable. 

It is a very common error to term the ancient paint- 
ings found on church walls, &c.,/resfos, hut there is 
scarcely an instance of a genume/>wfo among them. 
Tiiey are distemper paintings on plaster, and quite 
distinct in their style, durability, ana mode of manipu- 
lation. Fairhott. 

3. A cool refreshing liquor. [Rare,] 

Fresco (foes'ko), vX To paint in fresco, as 
walls. 

Fresh (fresh), a. [A. Sax. ferse, whence fresh 
by a common metathesis. Cog. D. versoh, 
frisch, lcel.ferskr,frtskr, Dm. fenlc, frisk, 
G. frisch; hence by borrowing It. Sp. and 
Pg. fresco, Fr. frais, fraiche, fresh. Frisle is 
a form of the same word, and brisk is closely 
allied. ] 1. Full of health and strength; vig- 
orous; strong; brisk; lively. ‘Fresh as a 
bridegroom.’ Shale. 

Two swains 

Fresh as the morn and as the season fair. Pope, 
That slander, sir, 

Is found a truth now: for it grows again 
Fresher than e’er it was. Shak, 

Hence, ardent ; as, ‘ Ever since a fresh 
admirer of what I saw.’ Shak.~% Having 
the appearance of health and vigoiu'; bright; 
not faded; as, a young man of fresh colour. 

Tell me. 

Hast thou beheld ayrexAf/'gentlewoman? 

Such war of white and red within her cheeks. Shak. 
How fresh the colours look, 

How well they hold. Tennyson, 

Hence— 3. XJndecayed; unimpaired by time; 
in good condition; not stale; as, to preserve 
flowers, fruit, fish, &c., fresh. — 4. Hot ex- 
hausted with labour or exertion; as, he came 
in from theraceas/resAashesei out- 6.Re- 
newed in strength; reinvigorated; as, he rose 
fresh for the combat.— 6. Reinvigorating; re- 
fre-sliing; health-giving. . ‘His wonted sleep 
under & fresh tree’s shade.’ Shak, ‘ Fresh as 
April, sweet as May.’ Carew. Hence applied 
to pure cool water; as, ‘I’U ■ draw thy 
water from the /resAest spring.’ Prior; 
and also to a rather strong ivind ; as, a 
/mA breeze; aj¥esAgaleofwind.— 7. Vivid; 
distinctl.y held before the mind; clearly 
remembered; as, tlie story is fresh in my 
recolleetion,—8. New ; recently grown, made, 
or obtained; as,/mA vegetables; coffee/resA 
from Ceylon ; fresh news ; a fresh coat of 
paint. ‘To-morrow to /rasA woods and 
pastures new.’ Milton. Hence, unpractised; 
untried; inexperienced. 

How green you are and fresh in this olci world. Shak. 

9. Not salt or salted; as, fresh water; fresh 


meat.— 10. Tipsy, [Slang.]— 11. Sober; not 
I tipsy. [ Scotch. ] — 12. Open ; not frosty. 
[Scotch.]— yo have or to gather fresh way 
(naut), to go at an mcreased speed.— S yn. 
.Brisk, strong, vigorous, lively, unimpaired, 
unfaded, florid, ruddy, new, novel, recent, 
rare, unpractised, unaccustomed, unused, 
imxperiaioed. 

Fresh (fresh), adv. Freshly. ‘Bleeding 
fresh.’ Shak. 

Fresh (fresh), n. 1. A freshet; a spring of 
freshwater. 

He shall drink nought but brine; for I'll not show 
liiin 

Where the quick freshes are. Shak. 

2. A flood ; an overflowing ; nn inundation. 

3, Open weather; a day of open weather; a 
thaw, [Scotch.]— 4. %>l. The mingling of 
fresh water with salt in rivers or bays, or 
the mcreased ciuTent of an ehh-tide caused 
by a flood of fresh water flowing into the 
sea. [United State-s.] 

Fresh-hloivn (fresli'ldon), a. Newly blown, 
as a flower. 

Beds of violets blue, 

Amlfresh’Mawn roses wash’d in dew. Milton. 

Fresh-colonred (fresh'kul-fird), a. Having 
a lively, healthy colour; ruddy. 

Freshe, v.t. To refresh. Chaucer. 

Freshen (tesh'n), v. t. 1. To make fre.3h; to 
separate, as water from saline particles; to 
take saltness from anything; a.s, to fre-shen 
water, flsh, or flesli.— 2. To refresh; to re- 
vive. 

Prelusive drops let .ill their moisture flow 
In large effusion o’er the fre.shen’d world. 

Thomson, 

S. Naut. to relieve, as a rope, by altering 
the position of a part exposed to friction: to 
freshen the hawse is to pay out or take in a 
little of the cable of a vessel at anchor, so 
as to expose another part of it to the fraying 
action at the hawse-hole. 

Freshen (fresh'n), ui 1. To grow fresh; to 
lose salt or saltness.— 2. To grow brisk or 
strong; as, the wind freshens. 

The breeze will freshen when the day is done. 

By raft. 

Freshet (fresli'et), n. 1. A small stream of 
fresh water.— 2. In the United States, a 
flood or overflowing of a river, by means of 
heavy rains or melted snow; an inundation. 
Fresh-force (fresh'fdrs), n. In Um, a force, 
or act of unlawful violence, newly done in 
any city, borough, &c. See FORCE. 
Fresh-looMng (freshluk-ing), a. Appear- 
ing fresh. 

Freshly (fresh'li), adv. In a fresh manner. 
‘He looks as freshly as he did.’ Shat 

Fate seemed to wind him Up for fourscore years; 
Yetfreshiy ran he on ten winters more. Dryden. 

Freshman (fresh'man), n. 1. A novice; one 
in the rudiments of knowledge.- 2. Astudeiit 
of the first year in a university. 

Freshman (fresh'man), a. Pertaining to a 
freshman, or to the class in colleges com- 
posed of those called freshmen. 
Freshmanship (fresh'inan-ship), n. The 
state of being a freslmian. 

Freshment (fresh'ment), n. Refreshment. 
Cartwright. 

Freshness (fresh'nes), ,n. The condition or 
quality of being fresh, in all its senses. ' 

The Scots had the -advantage both for number .anti 
freshness of men. Hayward. 

And breatlie Ooefreshness of the open air. Dryden. 

For the constant ykrrAjirjr of it, it is such a plea- 
sure as can never cloy or overwork the mind. 

* South. 

Her cheeks their freshness lose and wonted grace. 

Gran-ville. 

Freshneyrt (fresh'nu), ft. [ii’resA and 'iieic.] 
Unpractised. Shak. 

Fresh-shot (fresh 'shot), n. [A form of 
freshet. ] The discharging of any great river 
into the sea, by wliich fresh water U often 
to be found on the surface a good way from 
the mouth of the river. 

Freshwater ( fresh' wg-ter), a, l. Pertain- 
ing to, produced by, or living in water 
that is fresh or not salt; as, freshimter 
geological deposits; /resAuxtfer fish.— 2. Ac- 
customed to sail on fresh water only, or in 
the coasting trade; as, a freshwater sailoi-. 

3. Raw; unskilled. 

The nobilitj', as freshwater soldiers which had 
never seen but some slight skirmishes. Knolles. 

Fresh-watered (fresh'wa-tferd), a. Newly 
watered; supplied with fresh water. 

Fret (fret), v.t. pret. &pp./rc«fed; -pgr. fret- 
ting. [It is difficnlt to decide to what root 
or roots the word /ref belongs in its various 
senses. In the meanings classed together 
in this article (as also in the next) the origin 
is probably the prov. Fr. fr otter, Fr. fr otter, 


ch, c/iain; dh, Se. louA; & go; i.Joh; Si, Fr. ton; . ng, sing; SH, JAen; th, fAin; 


w, zeig; wh, icAig; zh, azure. — See Key. 
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Pr. f'refar, Jt. f/eftare, lr<mL.frieo,frictum, 
to rah, hut the A. Hax. frelan, to gnaw (see 
FBET, to gnaw), Is also not inconsistent mth 
tiiese meanings and may bo the tnie origin.] 

1. Tomb; to wear away; to fray; to chafe; to 
gall; as, to /ret cloth hy friction; to fret the 
skin. 

They would, by rolling up and down, grate and 
ftrt the object metal, and fill it full of little holes. 

Sir I. Newton, 

2. To wear away so as to diminish; to impair. 

By starts 

His/sW*rf fortunes gave him hope and fear. Sliak. 
8. To agitate; to disturb; to make rough; to 
cause to ripple; as, to fret the surface of 
water. ‘Mountain pines . . . /reftet/ with 
the gusts of heaven.’ Bhak. — 4, Fig. to 
chafe the mind of ; to gall ; to irritate ; to 
tease; to make angry. 

Because thou hast fretted mo in all these things, 
behold I rvill remember thy way upon thine head. 

Ezek. xvi. 43. 

Fret (fret), r.i. 1. To he worn away, as by 
friution; to become frayed or chafed; as, 
your coat is beginning to fret at the wrist- 
bands.— 2. To wear into; to make way hy 
attrition. 

Many wheals aro,se. and fretted one into another 
tvith great excoriation. Wiseman. 

3. To he chafed or irritated; to become 
vexed or angry; to utter peevish expressions. 
He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground. 

Dryden. 

He knows his mother earth; )\Q/rets for no fine 
cradle, but lies tranquilly and composed at her feet. 

Landor. 

4. To boil or work as angry feelings; to 
rankle. 

That diabolical rancour that /rrtU' and ferments in 
some hellish breasts. South. 

Fret (fret), n. 1. In wed. (a) chafing, as in 
the folds of the skin of fat children. (6) Her- 
pes; tetter.— 2. In mining, the worn side of 
a river-hank, where ores, or stone.s contain- 
ing them, accumulate hy being washed down 
the hills, and thus indicate to tlie miner the 
locality of the veins. Goodriah. —S. The 
agitation of the surface of a fluid, as when 
fennenting or boiling; a rippling on the 
BUi’face, as of water; small undulations oon- 
tinually repeated. Addison. 

, The blood in a fever, if well governed, like wine 
upon the fret, dischargeth itself of heterogeneous 
mixtures. Derham. 

4. Fig. a stute of chafing or irritation, as of 
the mind, temp_er, &c.; vexation; anger; as, 
he: keeps his mind in a continual fret. 

Yet then did Dennis rave in funaiis f'et. Pope. 

Fret (fret), ■»/. pret. & pp. fretted; ppr. 
fretting. [A. Sax. f retan, to eat, to gnaw, to 
devour ; D. ureiieit, ft. fressen, 0. H. ft, frazzwn, 

: to devour; ftoth. fra'itan, to eat up— which 
!s generally referred to/m— E. for, intens., 
ana itan, to eat. Comp, also A. Sax. /reef, 
ornament, freetwian, to ornament.] 1. To 
gnaw ; to eat Into ; to corrode ; as, a worm 
frets the planks of a ship. 

Like as it were .1 moth fretting a garment. 

Book of Common Prayer. Ps. xxxix. is. 

2. To form into raised work; to ornament 
with raised work. 

Whose skirt with gold y/as fretted all about. 

Spenser, 

Fret (fret), n. Ornamental carved or em- 
broidered work. 

Fret (fret), w [0. Fr. /refer, to interlace; It. 
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Grecian Frets. 

f errata, the grating of a window, from L. 
ferrum, iron. ] 1. A kind of ornament much 
employed in Grecian art 
and in simdry modifica- 
tions common in various 
other styles. It is formed 
of hands or fillets vari- 
ously oombinedj but most 
: frequently consists of con- 
, tinuoiis lines ari’anged in 
rectangular forms. ,8ome- 
■ times called JTcy Orna- 
:ment —% A piece of per- 
forated ornamental work. , 

3. In her. a charge consisting of two narrow 
liendletsplacecl ln saltire and interlaced with 



Fret. 


a inasole. A fret fretted, or dovhU fretted, 
or in trite lover’s knot, is one in which the 
angles of thomascle are extended into loops. 
Fret (fret), v.t. To ornament with frets; to 
variegate; to diversify. 

Yon gray lines 

That fret the clouds are messonger-s’cif day. Shak. 
Fret (fret), n. [Fr. fredon, a quaver or trill 
in singing, from root frit, seen in L. fritin- 
nio, to twitter as a swallow.] In musio, one 
of the wood, ivory, or metal cross bars on 
the finger-boards of stringed instruments, 
which regulate the pitch of the notes pro- 
duced. By pressing the string down to the 
finger-board behind a fret only so much of 
the string can be sot in vibration as lies 
between the fret and the bridge. The use 
of frets is still continued on the Spanish 
guitar, and was formerly in constant use 
upon the bass-viol for learners. On lutes 
and viols they were always permitted to 
remain. 

Fret (fi’et), v.t. To furnish -with frets, as a 
musical instrument. 

Fret (fret), n. [L. fretum, a strait, a sound. ] 
A frith (which see). [Obsolete and rare.] 

An island parted from the firms land with a little 
fret of the sea. Knolles. 

Fret,t Frette,t 3 )p. Fraught; filled. Chau- 
eer. 

Frete.t ».f. To eat; to devour. Chaucer. 
See Fret, to gnaw. 

Fretful (fret'fiil), a. 1, Gnawing. ‘Though 
parting be a fretful corrosive.’ Shak.— 
2. Disposed to fret; ill-humoured; peevish; 
angry ; in a state of vexation ; as, a fretful 
temper. — Fretful, Peevish, Cross, all in- 
dicate an unamiable mood. Fretful is 
applied to one who is very apt to display 
irritation or vexation, of a discontented 
spirit, complainingly impatient ; peevish, 
easily annoyed or put out, easily provoked, 
much disposed to find fault; cross, applied 
to the temper, and implying as well anger 
as impatience. 

By indulging thisfretfui temper, you aggravate 
I the uneasiness of age. Blair. 

She is peevish, sullen, froward. 

Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty. Shak. 

Did ever any man upon tlie rack afflict himself be- 
cause he had received a cross answer from his mis- 
tressi? jper. Taylor. 

Syn. Peevish, ill-liumoiu’ed, ill-natured, 
irritable, waspish, captious, petulant, splen- 
etic, spleeny, crabbed, testy, querulous. 
Fretfully (fret'fyl-li), adiv. Peevishly; an- 
grily. 

Fretfulness (fret'fnl-nes), n. Peevishness ; 
ill-humour; disposition to fret and com- 
plain.' 

Fretiset (fret'is), uf. To ornament with 
fret-work. 

Frett (fret), n. In mining, worn side 
of the bank of a river; a fret. 

Fretted (fret'ed), a. 1. Adorned with frets 
or fretwork; exhibiting sunk or raised orna- 
mentation in rectangular forms ; having 
many intersecting gi’oins or ribs ; as, a fret- 
ted roof; a fretted vault,— 2. In her. an 
epithet for charges or ordinaries interlaced 
one with the other: in this sense also writ- 
ten Fretten. 

Fretten (fret'n), a. Marked; as, pock-fretten, 
marked with the small-pox. 

Fretter (£ret'6r), n. One who or that which 
frets. 

Pretty (fret'i), a. Adorned with fretwork. 
In her. an epithet for a bordure consisting 
of eight, ten, or more pieces, each passing 
to the extremity of the shield, interlacing 
each other after the maimer of a fret, 
Fretum (fre’tum), a [1.] An arm of the 
sea. 

Fretwork (fret'werk), n. Ornamental work 
consisting of a series or combination of frets; 
ornamental work with interlacing parts; 
especially, work in which the design is 
formed by perforation. In glazing, stained 
glass-work in which patterns are formed 
by fitting together pieces of stained glass in 
leaden cames. 

Freuch, Frougll (frufih, fruCh), a. Easily 
broken; brittle; frail as with rottenness, as 
wood. [Scotch.] 

Freyne.tuf. SeeFBAlNE. Chaucer. 
Friability, Friableiiess (fri-a-bil'i-ti, fri'a- 
bl-nes), «. [See Friable.] The quality of 
being easily broken, crumbled, and reduced 
to powder. 

Friable (M'a-bl), a. [Fr. ; L. friaMlis, from 
frio, friatum; to rub, break, or cnimb'Je 
down into small : pieces.] Easily crumbled 
or pulverized ; easily reduced to powder. 
Pumice and calcined stones ai-e \exy fnable. 


Friar (fri'er), n. [Fr. frbre, a brother. Oontr. 
from L. frater. See Brother.] 1. In the 
ii. Cath. Ch. an appellation common to the 
members of all religious orders, but more 
especially to those of the four mendicant 
orders, viz. (1) Minors, Gray .Friars, or Fran- 
ciscans; (2) Aiigustines; (3) Dominicans or 
Black Friars; (4) Wiiito Friars or Carmelites. 
2. In printing, a white patch on a page 
which has not received the ink. 

Friar-bird (frl'er-berd), n. A name given to 
the Tropidm'hynohus corniculatus, an Aus- 
tralian bird belonging to the family Meli- 
phagida}, from the bareness of its head and 
neck. Called also Leather-head. 

Friarlike (frrer-llk), a. Like a friar; mon- 
astic; unskilled in the world. 

Friarly (fri'6r-Ii), a. Like a friar; pertain- 
ing to friars; untaught in the affairs of life, 
■yet have no abstract uox friarly contempt of them. 

Bacon, 

Friar’s-balsain (M’erz-bal-sam), n. An alco- 
holic solution of benzoin, styrax, tolu bal- 
sam, and aloes, used as a stimulating applica- 
tion for wounds and ulcers. 
Friar’s-cMckeus, Fried-cMekens (fri'6rz- 
chik-enz,Md’chik-enz),?!..35Z. Chicken broth 
with eggs dropped in it, or eggs beat up and 
mixed with it. [Scotch.] 

Friar’s -cowl (fri'6rz-koul), n. A plant, 
Arisarum vulgare, from the cowl-like spathe 
which covers the spadix. 

Friar’s -crown, Friar’s -thistle (M'6rz- 
liroun,M'erz-tbis-l),n. A plant, the woolly- 
headed thistle (Carduus eriophorus). ■ 
Friar-skate (M'6r-skat), n. A name of the 
sharp-nosed ray (Raia Ivntea). 
Friar’s-lantern (M'erz-lan-tto), n. The 
ignis fatuus or will o’ the wisp. 

Friary (M'6-ri), ii. 1. A convent of Mars; 
a monastery. 

He like an earthquake made the abbeys fall, 

The friaries, the nunneries, and all. Taylor, 

2. The system of fomiing into brotherhoods 
of friars; the practices of friars; monkery. 
Friary (fri'6-ri), a. Belonging to a Mary. 
Friation (M-a'shon), n. [L. fHo,frlatum, 
to crumble.] The act of crumbling or pul- 
verizing. 

Fribble (Mbdil), a. [Fr. frivole; L. frivolus, 
silly, empty, trifling.] Frivolous; trifling; 
silly; contemptible. 

The superficial, trivial, and frigid manner in which 
that /rt'AWe minister treated tins important branch 
of administration. British Critic, 

Fribble (frih'bl), n. A frivolous, trifling, 
contemptible feUow. 

That fribble the leader of such men as Fox and 
Burke. Thackeray. 

Fribble (frih'bl), t.i. pret. & pp. fribbled; 
ppr. fribbling. 1. To trifle. 

The fools that are fribblmg roond about you. 

Thackeray. 

2. To totter. Tatler. 

Fribbler (frib'lSr), n. A trifler; a coxcomb. 
Fribbling (Mb'ling), a. Frivolous; trifling; 
feebly captious. 

Friborg, Friburgh. (M'b6rg, M'bSrg), n. 
[A. Sax. frlborh, freCborh, a free-pledge, 
from fri, fre6, free, and both, borg, pledge, 
security.] The samo as, Franlc-pledge. 
Fricacet (frik'as), n. [See Fricassee.] 
1. Meat sliced and dressed with strong 
sauce.— 2. An unguent prepared by frying 
things together. 

Applying- only a warm napkin to the place, after 
the unction and fricace, B, yonson. 

Fricandeau, Fricando(frek-afi-d6, frik-an- 
do'), 11 . [Fr. fricandeau.1 Properly a fri- 
cassee of veal, but applied to various pre- 
parations of veal. 

Fricandel (frik'an-del), n. [Older form of 
Fr. fricandeau.'] A dish prepared of veal, 
eggs, spices, Ac. 

Fricassee (M-kas-sS'),M. [Fr./rioassde, from 
frieasser, from L. frigo, fnocuin, to roast, 
parch, fry; Skr. Wwi;, to roast.] A dish of 
food made by cutting chickens, rabbits, or 
other small animals into pieces, and dress- 
ing them with a strong sauce in a frying-pan 
or a like utensil. 

Fricassee (fri-kas-sSO, v.t. pret. & pp. fri- 
casseed; ppr. fricasseeing. To tb’ess in fri- 
cassee. 

Frication (fri-ka'shon), n. [L. frkatio, from 
/ffco, to rub.] The act of rubbing; friction. 
[Rare.] 

Fricative (Mk'a-tiv), a. A term applied to 
certain letters produced by the friction of 
the breath issuing thi-ough a narrow open- 
ing of the organs of articulation, as /, u, s, 
z, Ac. : ■ 

Fricatrice t (frilc'a-tris), «, [L./riefw, from 
frico, frietum, to rub.] A harlot, JS. Joimn, 


Fate, fill', fat, f^ll; 
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PEICKLE 


FrlcMe (frik'!), 11 . A liusliel-basket. 
Friction (frik'shoii), n. [Fr. ; L.fricf,io, from 
to mb, to rub down.] 1, The 
iict of rul:»l)iiifr the surface of one body 
against that of another; attrition; as, many 
bodies by frictmi emit light, and fric- 
tion generates or evolves heat. — 2. In 
inrr/i. the effect of I’ubbing, or tlie resis- 
tanec which a moving body meets with 
fi’oin the surface on which it moves. Fric- 
tion arises from the roughness of the sur- 
face of the body moved on and that of the 
moving body. No such thing can be found 
as perfect smoothness of surface in bodies. 
In every case there i.s, to a less or greater 
extent, a roughness or unevenness of tlie 
parts of the surface, arising from peculiar 
texture, porosity, and other causes, and 
therefore when two surfaces come together 
the prominent parts of the one fall into the 
cavities of the other. This tends to prevent 
or retard motion, for in dragging the one 
body over the other an exertion must be 
used to lift the prominences over tlie parts 
which oppose them.—Coefficmit of f riction. 
The coefficient of friction for any two sur- 
faces is the ratio that subsists between the 
force necessary to move one of these sur- 
faces horizontally over the other, and the 
pressure between the two surfaces. Thus the 
coefficient of friction for oak and cast-iron 
is 38 : 100, or -.SS. 

Friction (frik'shon), a. Implying or relating 
to friction; frictional. It. Adcms. 
Frictional (frik'shon-al), a. Relating to 
friction; moved by friction; produced by 
friction; as, /ricfiowaf electricity. — Fric- 
tional geariwj -loheels, wheels whicli catch 
or bite, and produce motion not by teeth 
hut by means of friction. With the view 
of increasing or diminishing the friction the 
faces are made more or less V-shaped. 
Eriction-balls (frik'shon-balz), n. pi. Balls 
placed under a heavy object to reduce the 
friction, while that object; is moving hori- 
zontally. Some forms of swing-bridges 
have such balls placed under them. 
Friction- clutcn (frik'shon-kluch), 7i. In 
mach. a species of loose coupling much used 
for connecting machines which require to 
ho frequently engaged and disengaged, as 
wa,sh-stocks, or which are subject to sudden 
variations of resistance, as crusliing-rallers. 
In the figure it is shown in section; a is the 
shaft through whieli the moving power is 
conveyed, on which is a loose wheel 6, in- 
tended to communicate motion to the gear- 
ing of the machine to be didven. On the 
eye of this wheel is keyed an external cone 
c,and to this another external cone d, loose 
on the shaft longitudinally, is accurately 
fitted. But this cone, while it is free to 
move endlong on the sliaft by means of an 
ordinary shifting lever, the fork of which is 
received into the 
recess /, is pre- 
vented from turn- 
ing round on the 
shaft by the fea- 
thers marked e. 

When the extern- 
al cone is thrown 
forwai'd, so that 
it embraces the 
surface of the cone c, the friction gradually 
puts the wheel & in motion, and being kept 
hi contact by means of a spring or weight 
on the shifting lever the friction is usually 
sufficient to transmit the amount of power 
necessary for the attached machinery. But 
If by any chance the load should suddenly 
increase, so as to exceed tlie friction, the 
cones slip on each other, and the velocity 
of the wheel 6 is consequently diminished, 
or , the resistance may become so great that 
the wheel 6 will he brought to rest. In this 
way the risk of breakage in ordinary work- 
ing, and the shocks which would othenvise 
be thrown on the general gearing by the 
sudden engagement of a heavy machine, 
are very much lessened. 

Friction-cones (frik'shon-konz), n. pi. In 
mach. a form of slip-coupling, consisting of 
two cones a 6, of which the one a is formed 
on the hack of the driving-wheel, loose on 
the driving-shaft, and the other 6 forms 
part of a sliding -block, attached to the 
shaft by a sunk feather, and fits accurately 
into the interior of that formed on the back 
of the , wheel. The sliding-block can be 
thrown in and out of gear in the ordinary 
, way, by means of a fork c, and the trans- 
mission of motion depends on the friction 
•Of the two conical surfaces. If the load on 
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the machine, which is driven by the second 
shaft, is suddenly changed, the adhesion 



between the surfaces of the cones allows 
them to slip, and thus breakage is avoided. 
Friction-coupling (Mk'slion-kupling), n. 
In mach. a form of coupling in wiiich two 
shafts are eonnected by friction, as in the 
friction-clntch and friction-cones. 
Friction-gear (frik'shou-ger), n. Same as 
Frictiomu Gearing-wheels (which see under 
Fkictional). 

Friction-hammer (frik'slion-ham-mer), n. 
A hammer lifted by the friction of revolving 
rollers. 

Frictionless (frik'shon-les), a. Having no 
friction. 

Friction-powder (frik'shon-pou-dCr), n. A 
composition of chlorate of potash and anti- 
mony, wliich readily ignites by friction. 
Friction-rollers (frik'shon-rol-erz), n. pi. 
A n.ame common to any small rollers or 
cylinders employed to convert sliding mo- 
tion into rolling motion. Such cylinders 
are often placed under heavy bodies when 
they are required to be moved any short 
distance on the surface of the ground; and, 
in mach., the same method is occasionally 
employed to clirainish the friction of a 
heavily-loaded axis. In that case a number 
of small cylinders are inclosed round the 
axis, and partake of its motion. 
Friction-tube (Mk'shon-tub), n. MUtt. a 
tube used in firing cannon, sufficient heat 
being generated in it by friction to ignite 
friction-powder. 

Friction -wheel (frik'shon-whel), n. In 
mach. (a) a form of slip-coupling applied in 
cases where the variations of load are sud- 
den and great, as in dredging-machinery, 
&c. It consists of a sti-ong plain pulley n, 
keyed on the driving-shaft; and on the cir- 
cumference of this a wheel A is fitted, with 
a series of friction-plates a aa interposed, 
and retained in recesses formed in the eye 


A 



Friction-wheel. 


of the wheel. Behind each of those plates 
a set-screw 6 is inserted, which bears against 
the back of the plate, and can he tightened 
at pleasure to regulate the degree of fric- 
tion required for the ordinaiy work; but 
should the pressure on the circumference 
of the wheel A exceed this, the plates slide 
upon the circumference of the pulley B, 
which continues to revolve with the shaft, 
and the wheel itself remains stationary. 
(&) One of fnvo simple wheels or cylinders in- 


Frictioii-wheels. 

tended to assist in diminishing the fric- 
tion of a horizontal axis. The wheels 
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FRIENDING 


are simply plain cylinders « a, cjirried 
on parallel and independent axes b h. 
They are disposed so aa to overlap pair and 
I>tiir at each end of the niain axis c, which 
rests in the angles thus formed by the eir- 
cimiferences. The axis, instead of sliding 
on a fixed surface, as in ordinary cases, 
carries round the circumferences of the 
wheels on which it is supported with the 
same velocity as it po.«se.ssea itself, and in 
consetiuence tlie friction of the .system is 
proportionally lessened. 

Friday (fri'dri), n. [A. Sax. Frige-dceg, G. 
Freytag, the day sacred to Frigga, or Frey a, 
the Saxon Venus, asL.Dfcs Veneris; Fr. Ven- 
dredi.] The sixth day of the week. — Good 
Friday, the Friday immediately preceding 
Easter, which in the Chri-stian church is kejit 
sacred, iu memory of the sufferings and 
deatli of Christ, as it is believed to be the 
amiiver.sary of the day on which he was 
crucified. 

Fridget (frij), v.i. [A. Sax.frkian, to dance. 
Probably allied to freak. ] To move bastiiy. 

The little motes or atoms that fridge and play in 
the beani.s of the sun. MalthvcU. 

Fridget (frij), v.t. [See preceding art., or 
the origin may be L. frico, to rub. j To rab; 
to fray. 

You miglit liave rumpled .and crumpled, and 
(loublecl and creased, and fretted and /ridged the 
outside of them (Jerkins) all to pieces. Sterne. 

Fridstole (frid'stol). See Fiiedstolb. 
Frlend(frend),5i. [A. Sax.freond, alsofrieiui, 
virtually a pres, part, otfredn, to love; like 
6oth./rfyonA’,froni/;'yow,tolove; G.freund, 
a friend. Fiend is similarly formed. See 
Free. ] 1. One who is attached to another by 
affection ; one who entertains for another 
Bentimen ts of esteem, respect, ami affeetioi i . 
which lead him to desire his company, and 
to seek to promote his hai'ipiuess and pro- 
sperity: opposed to /oa or ewcmi/. 

loveth at all times. , Prov. xvii. 17. 

2. One not hostile ; one of the same nation, 
party, or kin; an adlierent; a follower; a 
companion in arms.— -3. One who looks ivith 
favour upon, as on a cause, institution, or 
the like; a favourer; one who i.s propitious; 
a promoter; as, a friend to commerce; a 
friend to poetry ; n f riend to charitable insti- 
tutions.— 4. A term of salutation; a familiar 
address. 

Friend, how earnest thou in hither? Mat. xxii, iB. 

5. A Quaker; a member of the Society of 
Friends.— G.f A paramour; a lover, of either 
sex.— A friend at or in court, one who has 
sufficient interest to serve another. 

.4 friend i’ the court is better than a penny in 
purse. S/taA. 

—Society of Friends, the name assumed by 
the society of dissenters commonly called 
Quakers, which took its rise in England 
about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury through the preaching of George Fox. 
Upon doctrinal points the Friends profess 
to maintain the doctrines generally received 
by Protestants, but they reject all sacra- 
mente, and do not appoint an order of min- 
isters, considering that the instruction of 
their congregations may be undertaken from 
time to time by persons of either sex who 
may feel prompted by the Holy Spirit to 
speak. The Friends are characterized by 
plainness in dress, by their adherence to the 
use of the pronouns thori and thee when 
addressing one person, and the disuse of 
the customaiy salutations and tokens of 
obeisance, by theii' refusal to take judicial 
oaths, their objection to balls and theatres, 
to the reading of novels, to indulging in 
music, especially sacred music, and by cer- 
tain other features.— To be friends with, to 
be in a relation of friendship with. 

‘Friends am I with you all, and love you.’ S/taA. 
■This grammatical impropriety,' Henley very well 
remarks, ‘is still so prevalent, as that the omission of 
the anomalous s would give some uncouthness to tJie 
sound of an otherwise familiar expression.' We 
could not, indeed .say. ‘Friend am I with you all;’ we 
should have to turn the expression in some other 
■way. Nor does the pluralism oif'iends depend upon 
that of yoK all: ‘I am ./■«««* with you’ is equally 
the phrase in addressing a single person. 

Prof. Creiik. 

Friend (frendj, r.t. To favour; to counte- 
nance; to befriend; to support or aid. ' For- 
tune /nVnda the bold.’ Spenser. 

Friended (frend'ed), p. and a. 1. Having 
friends ; befriended. — 2. Inclined to love ; 
well disposed. 

by his wish to your high person, 

His will is most malignant. 

Friending (frend'ing), ». The state or qua- 


w, laig; wh, ivliig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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lity of being a Mend; friendliness. ex- 
press Iris love aud friending to you.’ Shak. 
rrieudless (freud'les), a. Destitute of 
Mends; wanting eoiuitenance or support; 

forlorn. , , 

rriendlessness (freml'les-nes), n. Ihe state 
of lieing friendless. _ . 

ErienclUlie (freud‘'Iik), a. Like a friend; 
like wlmt marks a friend. 

Friendlily Cfrend'Ii-li), oda. In a friendly 
manner, , , „ 

It w.rs a sudden thought since we parted; and tell 
me if it is not better to be suppressed, freely and 
J-riefitilify. 

Friendliness (frendai-nes), n. l. The con- 
dition or (luality of being friendly; a dispo- 
sition to favour or befriend; good-wilL— 

2. Exercise of benevolence or kindness. 

Let all the interv.a!s be employed in prayers, 
chnTity./rieitdliness, and neighbourhood. 

Taylor. 

Friendly (frend'Ii), a. 1. Having the tem- 
per and disposition of a Mend; kind; dis- 
posed to promote the good of anotlier. 

Thou to mankind 

Be good a.n&/rirndty still, and oft return. Milton. 

2. Amicable; appropriate to friendship; be- 
fitting friends; as, we are on friendly terms. 

3. Not hostile ; disposed to peace ; as, af r^ndly 
power or state. — 4. Favourable; propitious; 
salutary; promoting the good of; as, a 
friendly breeze or gale; excessive rains are 
notfriendly to the ripening fruits. — Friendly 
societies, associations cliiefly among trades- 
men and mechanics, for the puipose of 
forming a fund for the assistance of mem- 
bers in sickness, or of their relatives or 
others in case of death. — Amicable, Friend- 
ly. See under Amicable. 

Friendly (frend'Ii), adv. In the manner of 
friends; amicably. [Bare.] 

For I must tell in your ear» 

yell when you can. Sha?:. 

Friendship (frend'ship), n. 1. An attach- 
ment to a person, proceeding from intimate 
acquaintance and a reciprocation of kind 
offices, or from a favourable opinion of the 
amialile and estimable qualities of his mind; 
mutual attachment; intimacy. 

Tliure can be no /rUfidship without confidence, 
and no confidence without integrity. Rambler. 

Love is the shadow of the morning, wliich de- 
creases as the day advances. Friendship is the 
shadow of tiie evening, which strengthens with the 
setting sun of life. Trans, of La Fontaine. 

2. Favour; personal kindness. 

still to few confined. 

Were always of the middling kind. Saiife. 

8 . Friendly aid; help; assistance. 

Gracious, my lord, hard hy here is a hovel, 
Z^xxt'^frimdship wilt it lend you 'gainst the tempest. 

Shak. 

4. f Conformity; affinity; correspondence; 
aptness to unite. 

We know those colours which have a friendship 
for each other. Dryden. 

Frier (fri'er), n. One who or that which fries. 
Friese (frez), n. The language of Friesland; 
Frisian, 

Butter, bread, cheese. 

Are good English and good Friese. Old rhyme. 

Friesie, Friesisll (fxez'ik, frez'lsh), a. Of or 
belonging to Friesland. 

Frieze, Prize (frez), n. [A word of obscure 
origin. It is the same no doubt as Fr. frise. 
It. fregio, Sp. fidso, but the origin of these 
words is equally uncertain. Diez and others 
regard as the origin a Germanic root seen in 
E.' irizzla, to curl or crisp, and also in Fr. 
/riser, to curl, to frizzle, and in the name 
Frisians, that is, curiy-haired people. Littr6 



a fringe or other ornament, from the name of 
the people called Phrygians, Phrygian ap- 
parel beingfamous forrichness. Dozy derives 
the EY word from Sp. friso, and that from 
Ar, ifrtz, a ledge on a wall.) In arch, that 
part of the entablature of a colunm which is 
between tlie architrave and cornice. It is .a 
flat member or face, usually enriched witli 
figures or other ornaments of sculpture. See 
Emtablatube. 

Cornice or frieze with bossy sculptures graven. 

Milton. 

Frieze (frez), w. [Probably from Friesland, 
once the principal seat of its manufactxu'e; 
hut see also above.] A coarse woollen cloth 
having a shaggy nap on one side, stiU ex- 
tensively manufactured in Ireland, where 
the word is pronoun eed/riz. 

Frieze (frez), v.t. pret. & pp. friezed; ppr. 
friezing. Toform,asthenapof woollen cloth, 
into a number of little hard burs or pro- 
minences, covering almost the whole of the 
ground; to frizzle; to curl, 

Tmeze, Frlze (frez), a. Made of coarse 
woollen cloth. ‘A great frieze coat. 'Addison. 
Fiiezed (frezd), a. Napped; shaggy with 
nap or frieze. 

Friezelike (frez'llk), a. Resembling frieze. 
Frieze-panel (frez'pan-el), n. One of the 
upper panels of a door of sbe panels. 
Friezer (frez'br), >. He who or that which 
friezes. 

Frieze-rail (frez'ral), n. The rail next the 
top rail of a door of six panels. 
Friezing-machiine (frez'ing-ma-shen), n. A 
machine for friezing cloth. 

Friga, Frigga (Mg'a, frig'ga), n. [Grimm 
has shown that this name is, if not strictly 
synonymous, at least very nearly allied to 
that of the Scandinavian goddess Freyja 
(with whom indeed Frigga is often con- 
founded), and explains it to mean the Free, 
the Beauteous, the Winsome, connecting it 
with E. free, and also friend,} In Semd. 
myth, the wife of Odin, a goddess corres- 
ponding in some respects to the Aphrodite 
of the Greeks and Venus of the Romans. 
Called also Freya. See Feidat. 

Frigate (fri'gat),?!. tFr.f regate; It. fregata, 
from L. aphraotus, a vessel without a deck. 
6 r. aphraktos, unguarded —a, priv., and 


Fate,' 


Frieze, frois Temple, on tlie Illyssus. 


Inclines to trace the Fr. /rise through the 
Jj.L,fresium,frisium,frigium, tephrygium. 



phrasso, to defend ; or more probably from 
L. /abricafa, a construction, something fabri- 
cated, like Fr. hdtiment, a structure, also a 
ship, from bdtir, to build. ] 1 . Faut. among 
ships of war of the older class, a vessel of a size 
larger than a sloop or brig, and less than a 
ship of the line; usually carrying her guns 
(which varied from about thirty to fifty or 
sixty in number) on the main deck and on a 
raised quarter-deck and forecastle, or having 
two decks. Such ships were ofteu fast sailers, 
and were much employed as scouts and 
cruisers in the great wars of the eighteenth 
and early part of the nineteenth centuiies. 
Since the introduction of iron-clad vessels 
the terra frigate has been applied to war- 
ships of this kind having a high speed and 
great fighting power.— 2 . t Any small vessel 
on the watei’. 

Behold the water work and play 

About her litde frisate, therein making- way. 

Spettser. 

-DouUe-baiiked frigates, or double-hankers, 
such as carried guns on two decks, and 
had a flush upper-deck.— )Steam-/ripatcs, 
large steam-ships carrying guns on a flush 
upper-deck, and having a tier also on the 
lower deck. 


Frigate-bird (M^at-bfird), n. The name 
given to a genus of tropical birds (Tachy- 
petes), of the pelican family (Pelic.anida)) 
and allied to the cormorants; a man-of-war 
bird. They are eminently raptorial, the bill 



Frigate-bird (Tbc-Ay/rter ayJrtZa). 

is long, robust, and strong. Their immense 
extent of Mng, measuring, according to 
some, 14 feet from tip to tip, and dashing 
habits, have obtained for them the name of 
the swiftest sailing ships of war. The best 
known species is the T. aquila, very common 
in the intertropical American coasts, and in 
the Atlantic and Faciflo oceans, hut always 
-within reach of land. 

Frigate-built (fri'gat-bilt), a. Naut. having 
a quarter-deck and forecastle raised above 
the main deck. 

FrigatoOH (M-ga-ton'), n. Naut. a Venetian 
vessel with a square stern, without a fore- 
mast, having only a mainmast and mizzen- 
mast. 

Frigefactiont (fri-ji-fak'shon), n. [h-frigus, 
cold, and /ado, to make.] The act of mak- 
ingcold. 

Frlgefactive, t Frigifactivet (fri-ji-fakt'iv), 
a. Tending or serving to make cold; cool- 
ing. 

Frigerate (frij'Sr-at), v.t. To cool. Blount. 
Frigeratoir (frij'dr-a-to-ri), n. A place for 
cooling; a refrigerator. Scott. 

Fright (frit), n. [By common metathesis 
from A. Sax. fyrhtu, fyrhto, fear; also forht, 
timid; cog. G. furcht, D. vruoht, fear. Hence 
frighten. Fear is probably akin in origin.] 
1. Sudden and violent fear; terror; a passion 
excited by the sudden appearance of danger. 
It expresses more than fear, and is distin- 
guished from fear and dread by its sudden 
invasion and temporary existence; fright 
being usually of short duration, whereas/ear 
and dread may be long continued.— 2. Any- 
thing which from its appearance might cause 
fear; specifically, a person of a shooldng, dis- 
agreeable, or ridiculous appearance either in 
person or dress; as, she is a perfect/rij 7 /if. 

But now they’ll busk her like e. fright. Burns. 
SvN. Affright, alarm, terror, consternation, 
dismay. 

Flight (frit), v.t. To frighten ; to affright ; 
to scare. ‘Nor exile or danger can fright a 
brave spirit.’ Dryden. ‘Half amazed, half 
/njlAJaci all his flock.’ Tennyson. 

Frighten (frit'n), v.t. To strike with fright; 
to terrify; to scare; to alarm suddenly. 

So terrible his name. 

Nurses frighten children with it. Fielding. 

Syn. To affright, terrify, scare, dismay, daunt, 
intimidate. 

Frightenahle (Mt'n-a-hl), a. That may he 
frightened. Coleridge. [Rare,] 

Frightful (frTt'fill), a. 1. Terrible; dreadful; 
exciting alarm; impressing terror; as, a 
frightful chasm or precipice; a, frightful tem- 
pest. —2. t Impressed with the feeling of 
fright; full of tenor; alarmed; timid. 

See how ihefrightful herds run from the wood. . 

IV, Browne. 

The neighbours v/eiefrighiful and would not con- 
sent. Foote. 

— Frightful, Dreadful, A wful. See AWFbl. 
Sm Temble, dreadful, alarming, fearful, 
terrific, awful, horrid, horrible, shocking. 
Frightfully (frit'fnl-li), adv. l. Tn a man- 
ner to imimess terror and alarm; dreadfully; 
horribly; terribly.— 2. Very disagreeably; 
shockingly. 

Then to her glass; and Betty, pray. 

Don’t I looky'«;g/j^/jrZ/y to-day! Swift. 

Frightfulness (frit'ftil-nes), n. The quality 
of being frightful or of impressing terror. 
Frightless (Mt'les), a. Free from fright. 
Frightmeni (frit'ment), n. The state of 
being frightened; terror; alai-m. 

All these frightments axe but idle dreams. 

; 7. Webster. 


Fiite, fiir, fat, I 3 II; me, met, h 6 r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, hpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y. Sc. fey. 
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Frigid (fri'jld), a. [L, frifjidus, fvom friffeo, 
to Ijii or to grow Wild, akin, to to be 
iimiib,aIso to Gi'.phrmo, to sMver with cold ] 

1. Cold ; wanting heat or warmth ; as, the 
frii/kl zone.— 2. Cold in feeling; wanting 
warmth of affection; wanting zeal; wanting 
lire, energy, or animation ; dull ; formal ; 
stitf; haiightj'; forbidding; lifeless; as, a 
fr>(/hl temper or constitution; ii friyid man- 
ner; a frigid style; frigid coiiceita; frigid 

services.— 3. Wanting natural heat or vigour 
suiUcieut to excite the generative power; 
impotent. Johnmi. — Frigid zones, in geng. 
the two zones compi’ehended between the 
poles and the polar circles, which are about 
2:> 'JS' from the poles. 

Frigidarium (fri-jid-a'ri-nm), n. [L.j In 
ane. arch, the apartment in which tlie cold 
hath was placed; the cold bath itself. 
Frigidity (fri-ild'l-ti), n. l. Coldness; want 
of warmth. 

Ice is water congealed by the frtgiditv of the air. 

Sir T. Broiunc. 

2. Coldness of feeling ; want of animation, 
ardour, or vivacity; coldness of manner; 
dulness.— 3, Want of natural heat, life, and 
vigour of body; impoteiicy. 

Frigidly (fri'jid-li), rtrfi). In a frigid manner; 
eoldly; dully; without zeal or warmth of 
feeling. 

Frigidness (fri'jid-nes), n. The state of 
being frigid; coldness; dulness; want of 
heat or vigour; want of aifection; fri,gidity. 
Frigorific, Frigorifleal (;frl-go-rif'ilv, fri-,go- 
rif ik-al), a. [Fr, f rigorifique; L. frigorificus 
—frigm, frigoris, cold, and/«c»o, to make.] 
Causing cold; producing or generating cold; 

f rigor ijlc mixtures. ' See I'reezing-mix- 
TEKE, 

Frill (fril), n. [From same root aa frizzle, 
or from Fr, frillor, to shiver with cold, from 
L. frigiduhis, dim. from frigidiia, cold.] 

1. An edging of fine linen on the bosom of a 
shirt or other similar thing; a ruffle. ~2. The 
ruffling of a hawk’s feathers when frilling 
with cold. 

Frill (fril), v.t. To decorate with frills or 
gathers. 

Frill (Ml), v.i. [Fr. friller, to shiver with 
cold. See FnihL, ?i.] To shake; to quake; 
to shiver as witli cold; as, tlie \\xvrk frills. 
Frilled (Mid), ora. Ornamented; decked 

with a MU or Mils, or something of the 
same kind. 

Frilling (friTing), n. Frills; ruffles; gathers. 
Frimt (fnm), a. [A. Sax. fram, from.fremi, 
firm, strong.] Flourishing. ‘ The /nm pas- 
tures.’ Drayton. 

Friinalre (fre-mai'O, U. [Fr., from /rf/nns, 
hoar-frost.] 'The third month of the French 
republican calendar, dating from September 
22, 1792. It commenced November 21, and 
ended December 20. 

Fringe (Mii,]), n. [Fr. f range, fringe, It, 
frangia, said to be by metathesis from L. 
fimbria, threads, fringe.] 1. An ornamental 
appendage to the borders of garments or 
fm’niture, consisting of loose threads. The 
use of fringes is of very great antiquity, as , 
shown by the dresses of figures on the 



Assyrian Fringes.— Ancient Monuments. 


ancient Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. 

2. Something resembling a fringe; a broken 
border; au edge; margin; extremity. 

And the 

Of that great breaker, sweeping up the strand, 
Lash’d at the wizard. Tennyson. 

3. In hot. a simple or double row of separate 
or connected teeth, bordering the orifice 
of the capsule in almost all the genera of 
mosses. 

Fringe (Mnj), v. t. To adorn or border with, 
or as with, fringe. 

Fringed (frinjd), yiJ. and a. Bordered or 
ornamented with, or as with, a fringe or 
fringefs. 

, And topples round the dreary west 
, A looming hcLStionJringeii with fire. Tennyson. 

-—Fringed leaf, in hot. a leaf margined with 
soft parallel hairs. 

Fringeless (MnJ'les), a. Having no fringe. 
Fringelike (Mnj''lik), a. Resembling fringe. 


S,^o; J.iob; 


Frlngemaker (frinj'nittk-6r), u. One who 
makes fringe. 

Fringe-tree (Mnj'tre), «. CMmimitlms vir- 
ginim, a small tree belonging to the same 
natural family with the olive, and having 
snow-white flowers, which hang down like 
a fringe, inhabiting America from Pennsyl- 
vania to the Gulf of Mexico. It is fre- 
quently cultivated in gardeus as an orna- 
mental idant. 

Fringilla (frin-jil'la), n. [L., a finch. See 
Finch.] A Linnaian genus of iuses.sorial 
birds, now raised to the rank of a family, 
Fringillidm (which see). 

FringillaceoiiS (Mn-Jil-liV.shus), a. Pertain- 
ing to the finches or Fringillida;. 
Fringillidte (frin-jil'li-de), n. pi. The finches, 
a large family of small seed-eating birds, in- 
habiting all parte of the globe, and belong- 
ing to the order Couirostres. They are dis- 
tinguished by having a sharply -pointed, 
conical, and in mo.st curses a strong] y-formeil 
bill, the upper mandible of which advances 
a little upon the line of the forehead. Tlie 
feet have three toes before and one behind, 
adapted for perching. ’The species have 
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been divided among several sub-families, as 
the weavers (Ploceime), the tanagers (Tana- 
grinai), the haw-finches (Coccothraustina:), 
the true finches (Fringillina!), the buntings 
(Emberizina;), the larks (Alaudiiifo), the buil- 
flnehes (Pyrrhuliiue), the cross-beaks (Loxi- 
inai), the Spizellinai and Pitylinai. But the 
first two are now more commonly ranked as 
distinct families. 

Fringlllinss (Mn-jil-ll'ne), n. pi. A sub- 
family of the Fringillidai (which see), in- 
cluding the true finches, such as the gold- 
finch, the chaffinch, the bullfinch, the 
canary, &c. 

Fringing-reef (Mnj'ing-ref), n. A class 
of coral reefs, known also as Shore-reefs, 
from their fringing or encircling islands at 
a moderate distance from shore. .Fringing 
reefs differ from barrier-reefs in not lying 
so far from shore, and in not having witiiin 
a broad channel of deep water. 

Fringy (fiinj'i), a. Adorned wdtli fringes. 

Lord oC niy time, iny devious path I bend 
Tlnou;;h jringy woodl.ind. or smooth-shaven lawn. 

S/ienstaiie. 

Fripperer, Fripper (frip'er-6r, Mp'er), n. 
[See Fripi'Erv.] One wiio deals in frippery 
or in old clothes. 

Frippery (Mp'e-ri), [Fr. friperie, old 
clothes, from friper, to rumple, to spoil; 
from O.Fr. frepe, feipe, felpe, rag, tatter,] 
1. Old clothes; cast dresses; clothes thrown 
aside after wearing. Hence— 2. Waste mat- 
ter; useless things; trifles. 

Poor poet ape, timt would be thought our chief. 
Whose works are e'en itie_/rippery of wit. 

B. 'Fonsm. 

The ga.\sses frippery of a French translation. 

Sir IV. Scoit. 

3. The place where old clothes are sold. 

Here he comes swe.iting .all over; 

He shews like a w.alkingyVryijSeJiv. Mtessini^er. 

4. The trade or traffic in old clothes. 
Frippery (Mp'6-ri), a. Trifling; contemp- 
tible. ‘So/riftpmu/ an appeai’ance.’ Gray. 

Frise (frez), n. Same as Frieze. 

Friseur (fre-z^i’, the e long), n. [Fr., from 
friser, to ctirl] A hair-dresser. 

Th.'it barbers’ boys who would to trade advance, 
Wish us to call them smart friseurs from France. 

Crabiei 

Frisk (frisk), v.i. [See the adjective.] To 
leap, sMp, dahee, or gambol, as in gaiety or 
frolic, , 

About them play’d 

AU beasts of the earth, since wild, and of all chase, 
In wood or wilderness, forest or den. Milton. 

Frisk t (frisk), a. [A form of fresh; 0. Fr, 
f risque, ivam. O.Tl.G. firse. See Fresh,] 
lively; brisk; blithe; Msfcy. 

Frisk (frisk), n. A frolic; a fit of wanton 
gaiety. 

The Frenchman easy, debonair, anti brisk. 

Give him his lass, his fiddle, and hisyW.fI;, 

Is always happy, reign whoever may. 

And laughs the sense of misery away. Coiuper, 

Friskalt (Msk'al), n. A leap or caper. 


f), Fr. tort; ng, sing; SH, than; th, fAin; 


i Frisker (Mak'Ar), «. One who frisks; one 
who leaps or dances in gaiety; an incon- 
stant or unsettled person. 

Frisket (Ms'ket), «. [Fr. frwquctte. So 
named from the velocity or frequency of ir.s 
motion. See Frisk.] In a light 

frame hinged to the tympnn, having tapes 
or paper strips stretched across it in Ijotii 
directions. When folded down over the 
t,p!ipan it keeps the sheet in proper posi- 
tion while lieing printed, am! the tapes 
keep tile page margins clean. See PRIH3!- 
ING-WIES.S. 

Friskfiil (frisk'fnl),«. Brisk; lively; frolic- 
some. ‘ Frisltful glee. ’ Thomson. 

Friskily (frisk 'i-li), f«fr. Gail.v; briskly. 
Friskiness (frisk'i-nes), n. 'Tlie state or 
quality of being frisky; gaiety; liveliness; 
bri.skness; a dancing or leaping in frolic. 

After a parngraph or so our blond is up, rmd even 
our j.'ided hackneys scud along, and warm up into 
fris.iines.!. Disraeli, 

Frisky (Msk'l), a. Gay; lively; frolicsome; 
fond of capering. 

I He was too frisky for an old man. fsffysy. 

: Frislet (frizTet), ii. A kind of small ruffle. 
Halliwell. 

Frist (frisfe), v. t. [A. .Sax. first, fyrat, a space 
of time; fyrstan, to put off, to give respite 
to; like G, frist, fristen.i, 'To sell upon 
credit, as goods. [Rare.] 

Frisure (M-zor'), n. [Fr.] A ciMing or 
cri.sping of the liair. Smollett. 

Frit (frit), n. [Fr. fntte. It. fritta, from frit, 
fritto, fried, pp. of frire, fnggere, to fry, 
from L. fn'go, frictum, to roast, to fry.] In 
the manufacture of glass, the matter of 
whicli glass is made after it has been calcined 
or baked in a furnace. It consists of .sile.x 
and metallic alkali, occasionally with other 
ingredients. 

Frit (frit), v.t. pret. & pp, fritted; ppr. 
fritting. To expose to a dull red heat for 
the ptu-pose of expelling moisture and car- 
bonic acid, as materials for making glass; to 
fuse partially. 

Frith, Firth (frith, ferth), n. [.Scandinavian; 
frith is by metathesis for firth, Icel. fjiirthr, 
Dan. and 1:1. fjord, an arm of the sea. L.f re- 
turn, a strait, may have affected the spelling 
of the English word, there being an old word 
fret, from f return. Comp, also Gard. /n’f/i, 
small, frith-mhuir, a little sea, ah estuary; 
the Scandinavian word being from another 
root.] 1. A narrow arm of the sea; an estu- 
ary; the opening of a river into the sea; as, . 
the frith of Fortli or of Clyde.— 2. A kind of 
wear for catching fish; a land of net. 

Frith (frith), n. [W. ftidd, a forest.] 1. A. 
forest; a woody place. ‘Over holt and 
heath, as thorough /I’it/i and fell.’ Drayton. 

2. A small field taken out of a common. 
Frithsplot t (friths'plot), n. [A. Sax. frith, 
peace, and plot, apiece of gi'ound.] A plot 
of land encircling some stone, tree, or well, 
considered sacred, and therefore affording 
s.'inctuary to criminals. Wharton. 
Frithstoolt (frith'stol), n. Same aa Fred- 
stole. 

Frithy t (frith'l), a. Woody. 

Fritillarla (fri-til-hVri-a), n. [Jj. fritilhis, a 
dice-bo.x, in allusion to the shape of its 
perianth.] A genus of plants, nat, order 
liliacete. The species are herbaceous bulb- 
ous: plants, natives of north temperate re- , 
gion.s. F. Meleagris, or common fritillary, 
is found in meadows and pastures in the 
eastera and southern parts of England. 
Several species, as F. imperial^ or orown- 
iniperial, are cultivated in our gardens, 
chiefly introduced from Persia and the 
wanner parts of Europe. 

Frltillary (fri'til-la-ri), n. 1. The popular 
name of plants of the genus Fritillarla.—' 

2. 'The popular name of several species of 
Bx-itish butterflies. The Argynnis papMa. 
is the silver-xvashed Mtillary of collectors; 
the A. aglaia is the dark-green fritillary; 
the A. aaippe is the high-brown fritillary; 
the rare and much-prized A. lattonia is the 
queen-of-Spain fritillary ; Other species of 
Argynnis and Melitieaare called fritiUaries; 
the 31. arteniis is the greasy fritillary of col- 
lectors. 

Fritlnancyt (M'tin-an-si), 71. [L. frithmiw, 
to twitter, to chirp.] A chirping or creak- 
ing, as of a cricket. Sir T. Browne. 

Frltt (frit), n. Same as Frit. 

Fritter (frit'ter), n. [Fr. friture, a fi'ying, 
a dish of something fried, from L.B. fric- 
tura, a frying, from ’L.frigo, frictum, to fry. 
Wedgwood connects the word in the second 
of the two senses given below with ./Kifcj's, 


w, Mig; wh, lo/iig; zh, azure.— See Kei'. 


ch, c/iain; : Ch, Sc. locA; 
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FROM 


flinders, bat there seems to be no reason 
*for this distinction.) 1. A small piece of 
anything cut to be fried, as a ainall piece 
of meat, a small pancake of fried batter, a 
fried musliroom.— 2. A fragment; a shred; 
a small piece. 

And cut whole giants into yrzWfj-f. Hudibras. 

Fritter (frit'ter), v.t. 1. To cut, as meat, into 
small pieces to be fried.— 2. To break into 
small pieces or fragments. 

Break all their nerves, VLXi<S.friUey all tlieir sense. 

Pope. 

— To fritter away, to waste or expend by 
little and little; to waste bj; a little at a 
time; to spend frivolously oi- in trifles. 

2f ever he had any nerve, he Jritiered it mvay 
among cooks and tailors, and barbers and furniture- 
mongers, and opera dancers. Thackeray. 

Frivoligni(fri'vol-izm),M. Frivolity. Priest- 
ley. [Rare.] 

Frivolity (fri-vol'i-fci), n. The condition or 
quality of being frivolous or trifling; insig- 
nifleanoe; also, the act or habit of trifling; 
nnbecoming levity of mind or disposition. 

The admiral was no strangei* to the fri'volityy as 
well as falsehood, of what he urged in his defence. 

Robertson. 

Frivolous (fri'vol-us), a. [L. frimlus; Fr. 
frivole.l 1. Of little weight, worth, or im- 
: portance; not worth notice; slight; trifling; 
trivial; as, a /nwlows argument; a/rivolous 
objectiiui or pTotext,— 2. Given to trifling; 
characterized by nnbecoming levity ; silly ; 
weak. 

It is the characteristic of little xad/rivolous minds 
to be wholly occupied with tlie vulgar objects of life. 

Blair, 

Syn. Trifling, trivial, slight, unimportant, 
petty, worthless, silly, weak. 

Frivolously (frflvol-us-li), adv. In a trifling 
manner. 

Frivolousness (fri'vol-ns-nes), vi. The qua- 
lity of being frivolous or of very little worth 
or importance; want of consequence. 

Fliz. ut. See Frizz. 

Friz, n. See FRIZZ. 

Frize (frez), n. Same as Frieze. 

Frizz, Friz (friz), v. t. [Fr. /riser, to curl. See 
Frieze.1 1. To curl; to crisp; to form into 
smaE curls with a erisping-pin. —2. To form 
into little burs, prominences, or knobs, as 
the nap of cloth. 

Frizz, Friz (friz), n. That wliich is frizzed 
or curled, as a wig. 

He (Dr. Johnson), wiio saw in his glass how his wig 
became his face and his head, might easily infer that 
a similar full-bottomed, well-curled /tda of words 
would be no less becoming to his thoughts. Hare. 

Frizz (friz), v. t. To ruli, as chamois and wash 
leather, with pumice stone or a blunt knife, 
in order to soften their surface and give 
them a uniform thickness. 

Frizzle (friz'l), v.t. pret. & pp. frizzled; ppr. 
frizzliny. [Dim. from. frizz, to curl.] To curl 
or crisp, as hair; to frizz. 

Frizzle (friz'l), n. A curl ; a lock of liair 
crisped. 

To rumple her laces, hat frizisles^ and her bobbins. 

Milton. 

Frizzier (friz'ler), n. One who frizzles. 
Frizzly, Frizzy (friz'li, friz'zi), a. Curly 
‘ Light /risriy hair.’ Sam. Warren. 

Fro (fro), mi y. fA.Sax./m. SeeFuoJi.] From; 
away; back or backward; as in the phrase, 
to and fro, that is, to and from, forward or 
toward and backyvard, hither and thither. - 
Frock (frok), n. [Fr. froc, a monk’s habit; 
L.L. froeiis, froeciis, Jtoms, a monk’s habit 
with long sleeves, so called because floacosa, 
woolly, from L. floacxis, a flock of wool.] 
1. Primarily, an ecclesiastical garment rvith 
large sleeves worn by monks ; hence the 
phrase, to unfrock a priest. —2. An upi)er 
coat; an outer garment; especially, a loose 
garment woni by men over their other 
clothes; a kind of gown, which opens he- j 
hind, worn by females and children. 
Frock-coat (frok'kot), n. A kind of strait- ' 
bodied coat, having the same length before 
and behind; a sui’tout. 

Frocked, (frokt), a. Clothed in a frock. 
Froclcless (frok'lcs), a. Destitute of a frock. 
Froe (fro), u. Same as AVuiu, a tool. 

Froet (fro), a. [D, vrow; G./rau, a woman, 
a wife,] A frow; a dirty idle woman. 

‘ Raging frantic frees. ’ Drayton. 

Frog (frog), n. ■ [A. Sax. froega, .froga, froso, 
frox; Comp. D. vorsch, G. frusc/i, Dan. frij, 

^ M'./ros*.] ThecommonBnglishnameol the 
animals belonging to thegenusRana, agenns 
of amphibians, having four legs with four 
toes on the fore feet and five on the hind, j 
more or less webbed, a naked body, no ribs] 
and no tail. Owing to the last peculiarity 
frogs, belong to the order of amphibians | 


known as Anoura. Frogs are remarkable 
for the transformations they undergo before 
arriving at maturity. The young frog, which 
is named a tadpole, lives entirely in water, 
breathes by external and then by internal 
gills, has no legs, a long tail furnished with 
a membranous fringe Eke a fin, and a horny 
beak, which falls off on the animal passing 
from the tadpole to the frog state, while 
the tail is absorbed and legs are developed. 
'The mature frog breathes by lungs, and 
cannot exist in water without coming to the 
surface for air. The only British species is 
the common frog (if. temporaria), but the 
tribe is very numerous, other varieties 
being the edible frog (if. esculenta) of 
the south of Europe, eaten in France and 
South Germany, the hind quarters being 
the part chiefly used; the bull-frog of Ame- 
rica (if. pipiens), 8 tc 12 inches long, so 
named from its voice resembling the lowing 
of a bull; the blacksmith frog of Janeiro; the 
Argus frog of America, &c. The tree-frogs 
belong to the genus Hyla. (See TREE-EROe.) 
Frogs lie torpid in winter, swim with rapid- 
ity, and move by long bounds, being able 
from the power of the muscles of their hind- 
legs to leap many times their own length. 
Their eggs or spawn are to he seen floating 
in ponds and other stagnant waters in large 
masses of gelatinous matter. Figs. 1, 2, 3 
represent the young frog in the tadpole 
state in various stages, vrithoiit legs, living 
Eke a fish exclusively under water; flg. 4 



Frog and its metamorphoses. 


shows the hind-legs formed, but the long 
tail still present; flg. 5, the fully formed 
animal. — 2 . In farriery, a sort of tender 
horn that grows in the middle of the sole of 
a horse’s foot, at some distance from the 
toe, dividing into two branches, and run- 
ning toward the heel in the form of a fork. — 
3. In the United States, a triangular sup- 
port or crossing plate for the wheels of rail- 
way carriages, where one line branches off 
from another or cro.s3es it at an oblique 
angle. 

Frog (frog), n. fPg. froco, a ilock of wool or 
of silk.] 1. An ornamental fastening for a 
frock or gown, generally in the form of a 
tassel, or spindle-shaped button covered 
with silk or other material, which is passed 
through a loop on the breast opjiosite to 
that to which it is attached, thus fastening 
the two breasts together.— 2. The loop of 
the scabbard of a bayonet or sword. 

Frog (frog), v.t. pret. & pp. froyged; ppr, 
frogijmg. 'To ornament or fasten with a 

fl'Og. 

Frogbit (frog'bit), n. The popular name of 
Hydrocharis morsus ranee, nat. order Hy- 
dr'ocharidacGEe, a plant found in ditches and 
ponds in England, and more rarely in Ire- 
land. It is a floating .herb, with orbicular- 
reniform leaves and 'white flowers. 

Frog-cheese (frog'chez), n. A name applied 
occasionally to the larger puff-balls when 
young. 

Frog-eater (frog'et-er), n. One who eats 
frogs: a term of contempt for a Frenchman. 

Frogery (ft-og'fir-i), n. A place abounding 
in frogs. Quart. Rev. 

Frog-fish (frog'fi.sh), n. 1. The name given to 
the members of the genus Batrachus, a genus 
of teleostean fishes belonging to the family 
lophiidaj. They have a wide and ilattened 
head, larger than the body, a gaping mouth 
with many teeth, and spacious gill-covers. 
The pectoral fins are supported by a short 
stalk or wrist. Mbst of the members are 
natives of tropical regions, although some 
are found in temperate seas. They are 
mostly found on the bottom, and partially 
buried in the sand or mud for the purpose 
of surprising their prey. 'The grunting frog- 
flah {B. grunniens) is remarkable for the 
noise it makes when taken, which resembles 


the grunting of a pig. —2. See Anoler, 
Lophius, and Oheieonbcxes, 

Frog-fly (frog'lli), n. Same as Frog-hopper. 
Frogged (frogd), a. Ornamented or fastened 
with frogs, as a coat. ‘ City clerks in frogged 
coats.’ Lord Lytton. 

Frogging (frog'ing), n. A sort of braid on a 
coat. 

Frog-grass (frog'gras), n. A plant. 

Froggy (frog'i), a. Having or abounding in 
frogs. 

Frog-Eopper (frog'hop-Sr), n. A small in- 
sect (Aphrophora spumaria) belonging to 
the order Homoptera, remarkable for its 
powers of leaping. Its larvce are found 
on leaves, inclosed in a fr’otliy Equid, com- 
monly called cuckoo-spit, cuckoo-spittle, or 
frog-spittle. Called also Frog-fly, Frothfly, 
Froth-mseat, Froth-worm. 

Frog-orchis (frog'or-kis), n. An orchid, the 
Habenaria viridis 

Frog-shell (frog's ^el), n. The name applied 
to various species of sheEs of the genus 
Ranella. At least fifty recent species of 
this genus are known. They are chiefly 
found in the tropical seas. 

Frog -spit, Frog -spittle (frog'spit, frog'- 
spit-1), 71. The frotliy liquid inclosing the 
larvse of the Aphrophora spumaria or frog- 
hopper. 

Froise (fr’oiz), n. [Fr. fx'oisser, to bruise; 
from L./nco, to rub, through a Active /}*- 
tiare; or trom frustum, a piece.] A kind of 
food made by frying bacon inclosed in a 
pancake. Written also Fx-aise. 

Frolic (fro'lik), a. [From D. vrolijk, G. froh- 
lich. The G. is from f7'oh, joyful, and lioh, 
like ; Dan. fro, 0. Sax. .fx-CLh, glad. ] Gay ; 
merry ; full of mirth ; dancing, playing, or 
frisking about; full of pranks. 

We fairies now see frolic. Shak. 

The phantom of her./j'flhV grace, Fitz-Fnlfee., , 
Byron, 

Frolic (fro'Uk), n. 1. A wild prank; a flight 
of levity or gaiety and mirth. 

He would be at h\%/roiic once again. Rcgcommoit. 
2. A scene of gaiety and mirth, as gn danc- 
ing or play: a merry-making. ^ 

Frolic (froTIk), v.i. pret. & pp. frolicked 
(fro'likt); ppr. frolicking. To play wUd 
pranks; to play tricks of levity, mirth, and 
gaiety. 

Hither, come hither a.r\6. frolic and play. 

Tennyson. 

Frolicful (fro'lik-fql), a. Fi'oEcsome. 
Frollclyt (fro'lik-li), adv. In a froEcsome 
manner; with mirth and gaiety. 

I was set upon, 

I and my men, as we were singing frolicly. 

Beau. & FI. 

Frolicsome (fro'lik-snm), a. Full of gaiety 
and mirth; given to pranks; sportive. 

Old England, who takes c. frolicsome brain-fever 
once every two or three years, for the benefit of her 
doctors. Sir IF. Scott. 

Frolicsomely (fro'lik-sum-li), adv. In a 
froEcsome manner; with wild gaiety. 
Frolicsomeaess (fro'Ek-sum-ne.s), n. The 
quality of being frolicsome; gaiety; wild 
pranks. 

From (from), prep. [A. Sax. from,fra7n, 
O.Sax. leel. O.H.G. and Goth, frum; O.E. 
and dial, fro, fra, frae; cog. with L. pereti in 
perendie,the day after to-morrow, Gr. pei'axi, 
beyond, and Ski-, paj-am. Allied to .fax-, 
forth, (fee.] Out of the neighbourhood of; 
lessening or losing proximity to _; leaving 
behind; by reason of; out of; by aid of; de- 
noting source, beginning, distance, absence, 
privation, or departure, sometimes literally 
and sometimes figuratively: the antithesis 
and correlative of from is to; as, it is 
20 miles fi’om, the one place to the other; 
he took a knife /rom his pocket; light ema- 
nates from the sun; separate the sheep 
from the goats; we all come froxn Adam; 
matters are gettmg /rom bad to w'orse; tbe 
merit of an action depends upon the spirit 
from which It proceeds ; I judge of him 
from my personal knowledge. Froxn some- 
times is equivalent to away from, remote 
from, in the sense of inconsistent with. 
‘Anything so overdone is from the purpose 
of playing.’ Shah. It is joined with ad- 
verbs and prepositions; as, /rom above or 
/rom befoM) the bridge =from the part or 
looaEty above, from the part or locality 
below the bridge. In certain cases the pre- 
position /roin is less logically placed before 
an adverb which it does not govern, but 
which belongs to some verb in the sentence; 
as in the phrases /rom .for (ft, /rom out. 

Sudden parting-s such as press 

The Ilfs from otti young hearts. Byron. 


Fate, far, fat, fgU; 


me, met, hfir; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bgll; oil, pound;: 


ii, Sc. atawne; y. So. fey. 
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Promwardi (fi-om'wtirfl), adv. lProm,mA 
ward, denotiijff direction : opposite of (o- 
ward. 3 Away from : tlic contrary of toward. 
‘Toward or fromioard the zerdth.' Cheyne. 
Prond (frond), n. fL. froiw, frondis, a leaf.] 
In bot. a term wliieh Liniiicus applied to the 
leaves of palms ami ferns. .Mow, however, 
the term is used to designate the leaves of 
ferns and other cryptogamous plants. 
FrondatiOJl(frond-fi'sh(Jii), n. [L. frondatio, 
fmidationm, from from, a leaf.] The act 
of stripping tree.*! of leaves or branches. 
[Itare.J 

or the taking- off !>onie of the luxuriant 
branches or .sprays of trees, is a kina of pruning. 

Euelyn. 

Pronde (frond), '/t. [Fr., a .sling. See S’eon- 
BETJR.] The name of a party in France, who, 
during the minority of Louis XIV., waged 
civil war against the court party on account 
of the heavy fiscal impositions laid on the 
people. 

Prondent (froud'ont), a. [See Frond.] 
Covered with leaves. ‘Trees still/ron.tfc«f.’ 
Omen. [Rare.] 

Prondesce (frond-es'), v.i. [L. frondcsco, to 
become leafy, from/ron.5, frondis, a leaf,] 
To unfold leaves, as plants. 

.Prondeseence (frond-es 'sens), n. In hot 
(a) the t)recise time of the year and month 
in which each species of plants unfolds its 
leaves, (b) The act of bursting into leaf. 
Prondeur (frou-der, o lon,g), n. [Fr., a 
slinger, from f rondo, a sling.] 1. A member 
of the -Fronde, so named from a witty 
inemlier having stated in the French Parlia- 
ment, in sarcastic reference to the fear in 
which its meinl)er.s lield the minister, Ma- 
zariu, that they were lilte the boys who slung 
stones at each other in the streets of Paris 
when the polieeman was absent, but who 
dispersed on his appearance. See Fronde, 

2. Oenerally, an opponent of the party in 
power; a member of the opposition. 
Prondiferous (frond-if'iir-ns), a. [L. frons, 
frondis, a leaf, and/ero, tobear.] Pi-oducing 
fronds. 

Prondiparous (fron-dip'a-rns), a. [L. fro7is, 
frondis, a leaf, and pario, to bring forth.] 
In bot. noting a plant alfeutod by the mon- 
strosity of producing leaves instead of fruit. 
Prondlet (froiidTct), [Dim. of/rond.] A 
little frond. 

Froiidose (frond'os), a. In hot covered with 
leaves; healing a great number of leaves. 
Prondous (froml'us), u. In hot. producing 
leaves and flowers in one organ; producing 
branches charged with both leaves and 
flowers; as, afi-ondous plant. 

Frons (fronz), w. [L,] In a-nat. the part of 
the cranium between the orbits and vertex. 
Pront (friint), n. [.L. frons, frontis; Fr. 
front, the forehead.] 1. Properly, the fore- 
head, or part of the face above the eyes; 
sometimes, the whole face. 

His front yet tlireatens, and his frowns command. 

Prior. 

Fair was the bride, and on \\etfro7tt did glow 
Youth like a star. Matt. .A mold. 

2. TIio forehead or face, as expressive of 
character, temper, or disposition; especi- 
ally, boldness of disposition; sometimes, 
impudence. 

Shaftesbury was ordered to deliver up the great 
seal, and instantly carried over hi.s front of lirass 
and tongue of poison to the ranks of the opposition. 

Macaulay. 

In his defence he (Demades) had the front to claim 
the merit of the blessings which the people had en- 
joyed during the long period of peace. Thirlwall. 

3. The part or side of anything which seems 
to look out or to be directed forward; the 
face or fore part; as, the front of a house; 
the foremost rank; the van; as, the front of 
an army; hence, the front, the scene of mili- 
tary operations or hostilities,— 4, A room 
in the front part of a house. ‘Young wives 
. . . who have a first floor /ronf to furnish.’ 
Dickens.— h. Position directly before the fore- 
most part of anything; as, he stood in front 
of the troops; I passed In front of your house. 
—6. A set of false hair or curls for a lady. 

His Helen’s hair turned grey, 
Like any plain Miss Smith who wears tx front. 

M. B. Bro^vning. 

7. A dickey for a shirt.— To come to the front, 
to take a high rank in one’s profession, in 
society, &c. 

Front (fnmt), a. Relating to the front ox- 
face; haying a position in the front. 

Front (frunt), v.t. l. To oppose face to face; 
to oppose directly. 

I shall fr07it thee, like some staring ghost. 

With iUl my -wrongs about me, Drydm. 

2, To stand ill front of or opposed or oppo- 
site to, or over against; to face; as. Ills 


house fronts the church.— 8. To appear in 
the presence of. 

And Enid* but to please her husband's eye, 

"VVIio first had foimd and loved her m a state 
Of broken fortunes, daily frattteiiliim 
III same fresh splendour. Tmnyson. 

4. To supply with a front; to adorn in front; 
as, to front a house with granite ; to front 
a head with laurel. JS. Jmison. 

Front (frunt), I. To stand foremost. — 
2. 'To have the face or front toward any 
point of the compass or towards any object; 
to be opposite. 

Philip's hoxisefronted on the street. Tennyson. 
Frontage (fmnt'aj), n. The front part of 
any building, structure, quay, Ac. ; extent 
of front ; as, the house had a f rotitwjc of 50 
feet. 

Frontager (frunt'aj-er), n. In Um, one who 
owns the opposite side. Jacob. 

Frontal (front'al), a. 1. In atmt. belonging 
to the forehead; as, the frontal bone.— 

2. Being in front. Loudon. 

Frontal (front'al), n. £L. frontale, an orna- 
ment for the forehead, a frontlet.] 1. Some- 
thing worn on the forehead or face; a front- 
let; as, (a.) an omamental band for the hair. 
(6) A metal face-guard for a soldier.— 2. In 
arch, (a) a little pediment or frontisinece 
over a small door or windo-w. (ft) An onia- 
meiital hanging in front of an altar ; an 
antependium (which see).— 3. In med. a me- 
dicament or preparation to be applied to 
the forehead. 

Frontate, Frontated(front'at, front'at-ed), 
a. In hot. growing broader and broader, as 
a leaf. 

Front-door (frunt'dor), n. The door in the 
front wall of a building; generally the prin- 
cipal entrance. 

Fronted (frnnt'ed), it. Formed yvith a front. 

‘Fronted, brigades.” Milton. 

Frontier (fron'ter), n. [Fr. frontUre, a 
frontier, a border.] 1. That part of a 
country which fronts or faces luiother 
country; the confines or extreme part of a 
country bordering on another country; tlie 
marches ; the border. — 2.t A fort; a fortili- 
eation. 

Of palUsadoes,yi'OTrf/if/'j, parapets. S/iai. 

3. t The forehead. 

Then on the edges of their bolster'd hair, which 
standeth crested round their frontiers, and hangeth 
over their faces. Stisbbes. 

Frontier (fron'ter), a. Of or pertaining to, 
or aequired on a frontier; lying on the ex- 
terior part; bordering; conterminous; as, a 
f rontier town. ‘Frontier experience.’ IF. 
Irving. 

They thus remained till new dangers made it ex- 
pedient for Russia to reassemble them, .md slie 
formed a. frontier militia of their tribes. Brougham. 

Frpntiert (fron'ter), v.i. To form or con- 
stitute a fi-ontier; to possess territories bor- 
dering on or constituting a frontier : with 
on or upon. 

Frontier (fron'ter), v.t. To place on the 
frontier ; to guard or infest on the frontier. 

‘ Mow that it is no more a border nor fron- 
tier ed with enemies.’ Spemer. 

Frontignac (fron'tin-yak), n. [lEr. fronti- 
gnmi.'] A species of French wine, named 
from Frontignan (Herault), where it is pro- 
duced. 

Frontingly (frunt'ing-li), adv. In a manner 
so as to front; in a facing position; oppos- 
ingly. 

Frontiniac (fron'tin-yak), n. Same as Fron- 
tignac. 

Frontispiece (fron'tis-pes), n. [L. L.frontis- 
picium, from L. frons, the forehead, and 
speeio. to view.] That which is seen in front, 
or which directly presents itself to the eye; 
as, (ft) in arch, the principal face of a build- 
ing. (6) All ornamental figure or engraving 
fronting theflrat page of a book or at the 
beginning. 

Frontless (frunWes), a. Wanting a face or 
front, or vvanting shame or modesty; not 
diffident; shameless. ‘Frantlessylee.' Dry- 
den. ‘ Frontless Anttery.’ Pope. 

But thee, thoufroniUss man. 

We follow. Chapman. 

Frontlessly (fruntles-li), adv. In a front- 
less manner; with shameless effrontery; 
shamelessly. 

The worse depraving the better; and that so front- 
lessly, that shame and justice should fly the earth for 
them. Chapman. 

Frontlet (fruntTet), n. [From /rowL] 1. A 
frontal or broiyband ; a fillet or band worn 
on the forehead. Dent. vi. 8. For the J eicisK 
frontlet, see Fhylacteby.— 2. Fig. the look 
or appearance of the forehead. 


How now, daughter, what ni.'>.k(i‘. that fi cutlet an^ 
Methijiks you are too much of late i' tlic frown. 

Bhah. 

3. In ornith. the margin of the head behind 
the bill of birds, generally clothed ivith 
rigid bristles. 

Fronton (fron'ton), n. [Fr.] In arch, a 
pediment. 

If once you can carve nmi fronton such a.s you im-.e 
here, I tell you, you tvould be able ... to scatter 
cutliartrals over England. JiusHn. 

Froppisht (frop'ish), a. Peevish; froward. 
Cktrmidon. 

Frore (fror), a. [A. Sax. froren, pp. of freosan, 
to freeze. See .Freeze.] Frozen. 

Where Tiirie upon Jiiy head 
Hath hiiil liis/rore and juonitory ’hand. Scufhry. 

Froi'net (from), a. .Frozen. 

My hart-bIoi)d is wel T feel, 

Froryt (fro'ri), a. 1. Frozen; frosty. ‘Fnwy 
lips. Spenser.— 2. Covered with a froth 
resembling hoar-frost. 

■She used with tender hand 
The foaming steed viithfrary bit to .steer. Fairfax. 

Frost (frost), n. [A. Sax. frost, foist. See 
Freeze.] l. The act of fi-oezing; congela- 
tion of fluids,— 2. That state or temperature 
of the air which occasions freezing or the 
congelation of water; severe cold or freezing 
weather. 

The third day comes a. frost, a idWingfrost. .^hah. 

3. Frozen dew; called also Hoar-frost and 
WhiU-frost. 

Behold the groves that shine with silveryX-tu-r. 

Pope. 

4. Coldness or severity of manner or feeling. 

It was one of those inonients of inteiissj rifling 

when the frost of the Scottish people melt.s like a 
.snow wreath. Sir U'. Scott. 

—Black-frost, a state of the atmo, sphere by 
which vegetation is frozen without any ap- 
pearance of rime or hoar-frost. 

Frost (frost), v.t, 1. To cover with anything 
resembling hoar-frost, as with white sugar; 
to give the appearance or colour of hoar- 
frost to; to lay on like hoar-frost; as, ie frost 
a cake; a head/roatfid with age. 

The rich brocaded silk unfold. 

Where rising iiov^ers grow stiff withy?-i;r*fl? gold. 
Gay. 

2. To injure by frost; as, the potatoes are ^ 
all frosted,—?!. To sharpen the front and 
hind part of a horse’s shoe to enable him to 
travel on frozen roads. 

Frost-bearer (fi-ost'bar-ftr), n. Au instrn- 
nient for exhibiting the freezing of water in 
a vacuum; a cryopliorus (wliicli see). 
Frost-bite (fro.st'bit), n. A state of numbed- 
ness or torpidiiess of any part of the body, 
particularly of the extremities, the nose and 
ears, occasioned by exposure to severe cold. 
Frost-bite ( frost' bit ), r. t. pret. frost- • 
bit; ppv. frost-hitingj pg. frost-bitten, frost- 
bit, 1. To affect with frost-hite; to nip or 
wither, as frost does; as, his feet are frost- 
bitten.— 2. To expose to the effect of frost 
or of a frosty atmosphere. 

My wife up, and with Mrs. Pen to walk in the fields 
tofrost-hits themselves:. Pefys. ' 

Frost-blite (frost'blit), n. A name given to 
orache, a plant of the genus Atriplex. A. 
horte-mis is the garden orache. 

Frost-boimd (frost'boun.d),p. and a. Bound 
or confined by frost. 

Frosted (frost'ed), p. and a. Covered with 
a composition like white frost.— ifrosierf 
glass, glass roughened on the siu-face, so as 
to destroy its transparency, in consequence: 
of which the sui'face has somewhat the ap- 
pearance of hoar-frost.— Frosted work, in 
arch, a kind of ornamental work, having tin 
appearance like that of hoar-frost upon 
plants. 

Frost-fisb (frost'fish), n. In the United 
.States, the popular name of a small fish of : 
thecodgenus(itIorrftMapri<wio.'?a), abundant 
on the coasts of North America after frost 
sets ill, whence the name. Called also Tom- 
cod. 

FrostilY (frost'i-li), adv. 1, With frost or 
excessive cold.— 2. Without warmth of affec- 
tion; coldly. 

Courtiing, I rather thou shouldst utterly 
Dispraise my work than praise it. frostily. 

B. fonsmt. 

Frostiness (frost'i-ues), n. The state or 
quality of being frosty; freezing cold. 
Frosting (frost'ing), n. The composition re- 
sembling hoar-frost, and generally made of 
loaf sugar mixed with whites of eggs, used 
to cover cake, &c. 

Frost-lamp (frost'lamp), n. An oil-lamp 
placed beneath the oil-tube of an Argand- 
lamp on cold nights to keep the oil fluid, 


oh, c/iain; : dh, Sc. locA; g, yo; j. Job; fi, Fr, ton;, ng, sin^; . . SH, tken; th, t/iin; w, wig; wli, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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FEOSTLESS 

Frostless (frost'les), a. Free from frost; as, 
HL jrosUoss winter. ' 

Frost-mist (frost'mist), n. A mist oliserved 
in frosty weather through the freezing of 
the vapour in the atmosphere. 

Frost-nail (frost'nfil), n. A nail driven into 
a horse-shoe to prevent the horse from slip- 
ping on ice. 

Frost-nailed ( frost '’nrild), Protected 
Jigalnst slipping by frost-nails, as a horse. 
Frost-nipped (frost'mpt),p. and a. Nipped 
or injured hy frost ; blighted by extreme 
: cold. 

Frost-smoke (frost'smok), n. A thick fog 
resembling smoke, arising in high latitudes 
from the surface of the sea when exposed to 
a temperature much below freezing-point. 
When the thermometer is down to zero, 
Fahr. , the fog lies close on the water in 
eddying white wreaths. 

The brig and the ice round her are covered by a 
strange black obscurity; it isthey5-orf-wi»Ae of Arctic 
•winters. Kane. 

Frostweed, Frost-wort (frost'wed, frost'- 
w6rt), n. In the United States, the popular 
■ name of a plant {HelianthemmnaanaAense), 
sometimes used in medieme as an astrin- 
gent and aromatic tonic. It is so called 
because late in autumn crystals of ice shoot 
, from the cracks of the bark of its root. 
Called also JSoofc-rose. 

Frostwork (frost'werk), n. The beautiful 
covering of hoar-frost deposited on shrubs 
or other natural objects. ‘ The snowy fleece 
and curious /rostworA. ’ Sir R, Elaelnnore. 
Frosty (frost'i), a. 1. Attended with or pro- 
ducing frost; having power to congeal water; 
m, Si, frosty night; frosty weather. 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Prasty but kindly. SJiab. 

2. Affected or injured by frost; containing 
or penetrated hy frost; as, the grass is/rosfy. 

. 3. Chill in affection; tvithout wannth of 
affection or courage. 

What .a yJ-OTilr-spirited rogue is this ? Shab. 

4. Ee,semblins' hoar-frost ; white ; gray- 
haired. ‘The frosty head.’ ShaJe. 

Frote,t r.f. [Fr. /rot Jar.] To rub. B. J on- 
son. 

She tuftes her hair, shefrates her face. 

•She idle loves to be. Kendall, 1577. 

Froterert (frOt'er-er), n. One who frotes or 
rubs another. 

I curl his periwig, paint his cheeks, . . . I am his 
fraterer, or rubber in a hot house. Mars/eri. 

Frotk (froth), n. [A Scandinavian word: 

O.B, /rotAe, from Icel. frotha, frauth, Dan. 
/mflcte, froth.] 1. The hubbies caused in 
Ikiuora hy fermentation or agitation; spume; 
foam.— 2. Any empty, senseless show of wit 
or eloquence; mere -words without sense or 
sound ideas. 

It was a long speech, but aliyrefA'. V Estrange. 

3. Dig-ht, unsubstantial matter. 

Froth (froth), v.t. l. To cause to foam, as 
beer, that is, to cause froth to rise on the 
top.: 

Fill me a thousand pots andyi-ufA ’eva,/ro!h ’em. 

Beatt, &• FL 

2.: To emit oi’ discharge, as froth; to vent, 
or give expression to, as what is light, un- 
substantial, or worthless ; sometimes with 
out. 

He frets within, yO-efAj treason at his mouth, 

And churns it through his teetli. Dry den. 

is your splean/rof/ieif out, or have ye more ? 

Tennyson. 

8. To cover with froth ; as, the horse froths 
his bit, Southey. 

Froth (froth), v.i. To foam; to throw up 
-spume; to throw out foam or bubbles ; as, 
beer froths; a horse froths at the mouth 
when heated. 

Frothily (froth'i-li), arlv. In a frothy 
manner; with foam or spume; emptily. 
Frothiness (froth'i-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being frothy; wordiness combined 
vrith emptiness. 

Frothless (froth'les), a. .Free from froth. 
Froth-spit (froth'spit), n. Same as Cuckoo- 

isp-it. 

Froth-worm (froth'werm), n. Same as 

Froa-umrm. 

FifO-fchy (froth'i),a. 1. Full of or accompanied 
with foam or froth; consisting of froth or 
light: bubbles; spumous; foamy, ‘Frothy 
waters,’ Dr^dcu.— 2. Vain; light ; empty; , 
unsubstantial; or, given to empty display; 
as, a /rotAp harangue; a. frothy speaker. 

. Though the principles of religion were never so 
, clear and evident, yet they may be made ridiculous 
by yam d.xii frothy men. Kbf. Tillotson. 

Frough, a. : See FsEtrcH. 

Frounces: (frouns), ut. pret. & pp. frounced; 


ppr. frouncing. [ Fr. froncer, 1). fronssen, 
to wrinkle. See Flounce. Some derive it 
from a hypothetical L.li.frontiare, to wi-iiikle 
the lirows, iTomfrons, the forehead (whence 
front).] 1. To form into plaits or wrinkles; 
to curl or frizzle, as the hair about the face. 

2. To adorn with fringes, plaits, or other 
ornaments of dress. 

Nor tricked and frounced .as she wa.s wont. Milton. 
Uufl--coats allfrounad and broidered o'er. 

Sir IV, Scott. 

Frounce (fronns), n. 1. A wrinkle, plait, or 
curl; a fimge; an ornament of dress. — 2. A 
disease in hawks in which white spittle 
gatliers about the hill.— 3. A disease in a 
liorse’s mouth in which a mass of pimples 
appear on the palate; the pimples them- 
selves. 

Frounce (fronns), v.i. To form wrinkles on 
I the forehead; to frown. 

I On the other side, the Comiaansi frounced and 
stormed. Holland. 

Frounceless (frounsTes), a. Having no plait 
or wrinkle. Chaucer. 

Frouzy (frou'zi), a. [Comp. Prov. E. frmist, 
a musty smell, also/row?/.] 1. Fetid; musty; 
rank.— 2, Dim; dingy; cloudy. 

When first Diana leaves her bed, 

■Vapours and steams lier looks disgrace ; 
Kfronsy dirty-colour'd rod 
Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face. Siui/i. 

3. Dirty; in a state of disorder; offensive to 
the eye; slovenly; slatternly. 

Frow (f ron), n. [G. frau, D, vrouio, a woman. ] 

1. A woman; especially, a Dutch or German 
woman. —2. [Comp. .Frouzy, S.] A dirty 
woman ; a slattern ; a lusty woman. [Pro- 
vinoitil.] 

Prow (fro), n. [Probably connected with 
frow, brittle.] A cleaving tool, having a 
wedge-shaped, sharp-edged blade, with a 
handle set at right angles to the length of 
the blade, used in splitting staves for casks 
and the like. It is driven hy a mallet. 
Frowt (frou), a. [Prov. E. and Sc. frough, 
f much, spongy, brittle.] Brittle; easily 
broken. 

Tiuit (timber) which grows in gr.ivel is subject to 
he/'raru (as they term it) and brittle. Evelyn. 

Froward (frO'werd), a. [A. ,Sax. franuoearC 
—fram as fra, and wea-rd, implying direction 
—turned or looking from; O.E. frmmoard. 
Comp, toward.] Not willing to yield or 
comply 'ivith what is required or is reason- 
able; pei-verse; unyielding; ungovernable; 
refracto^; disobedient; peevish; as, a fro- 
ward child. 

They are a very Jrozvard generation, children in 
whom is no faith. ‘ Deut. xxxii. 20. 

Syn. Perverse, untowai’d, wayward, unyield- 
ing, ungovernable, refractory, disobedient, 
petulant, cro.ss, peevish. 

Frowardly (f rO'werd-li), adv. In a fro ward 
manner; perversely; peevishly. 
Frowardness (fr0'\v6rd-ncs), n. The qua- 
lity or state of being frowtu-d ; reluctance 
to yield or comply; perver,sene.-3s; disobedi- 
ence; peevishness. 

The lighter sort of nialignitie tumeth but to a cross- 
ness arfrenuardnees; Bacon. 

Frower (fro'Sr), .Same as Frow, a tool. 
Frowey (frou'i), a. In ca^-y. applied to tim- 
ber that is evenly tempered, and works 
without splitting or teai-iug. Smart. 
Frown (froun), v.i. [Fr, frogner, in se re-, 
frogner, to knit the brow, to frown; of doubt- 
ful origin.] 1. To express displeasure, se- 
verity, or sternness by contracting the brow; 
to put on a stem, grim, or .surly look; to 
scowl. ‘Th 0 /roninfn^wrinkle.sDfherbrorv.’ 
Shale.— % To show displeasure or disappro- 
bation; to look with disfavour or threaten- 
ingly; to be ominous of evil; to lower. 

The sky dotli/«w« ... upon our army. Shab, 
Fi’OWiX (froun), v.t. To i-epress or repel by 
expresssing displeasure; to rebuke by a look; 
as, frown the impudent fellow into silence. 
Frown (froun), n. 1. A contraction or WTink- 
i ling of the brow expressing dislike; a sour, 
severe, or stem look expressive of displea- 
sure. 

His front yet tlireatens and his /Vuriojf command. 

1 . Prior. 

\ 2. Any expression of displeasure; as, the 
frowns of providence. 

Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile oryiwm. 
_ ' . . V.. ■ ■ ■ : ■ Tennyson. 

Frownful (fronnfful), a. 'Wrinkled in dis- 
pleasure, as the brow; frowning. Lang- 
Aor«e. [Hare,] 

Frownlngly (fi-Qun'ing-li), adv. In a frown- 
ing manner; sternly; with a look of dis- 
pleasixre, 

Frowny (froun'i), a. Given to frown; scowl- 


ing. ‘Her /rowny mother's ragged shoul- 
der.’ Sir F. Palgrave. 

Fro-wy, Frowie (frou'i), a. [The same as 
Frouzy.] Musty; rancid; rank; as, frowy 
butter. 

My sheep like not of the frowie fede. Sfenser. 

Frowzy, Frowsy (frou'zi), a. Same as 
Frouzy. 

Frozen (froz'n), p. and a. 1. Congealed by 
cold.— 2. Cold; frosty; chill; subject to severe 
frost; as, the frozen climates of the North. 
S. CMll or cold in affection; void of sympa- 
thy; wanting- in feeling or interest. 

She touched her girl, who hied 
Across, and begg'd and came back satisfied. 

The rich she had let pass vAthfrozot stare. 

Matt. Arnold. 

4. Void of natural heat or vigour; cold; un- 
sympathetic. 

Even here, vherefroaen cliastity retires, 

Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. Pofe. 

Frozenness (froz'n-nes), n. A state of be- 
ing frozen. ‘Soon return to that/ro3«ina9e 
which is hardly dissolved.’ Bp. Gauden. 
Frubisll,t Frubbisht (frub'ish, frub'bish), 
v.t. To furbish; to rub up. Beau. A- FL 
Fructed (fi-ukt'ed), a. [L. fructus, fruit.] 
In her. bearing fruit: said of a tree or plant 
BO represented on an escutcheon. 
Fructescence (fruk'tes-sens), n. [From L. 
fructus, fruit. See Fami.] In hot. the time 
when the fruit of a plant arrives at matu- 
rity and its seeds are dispersed; the fruiting 
season. 

Pructiculose (fruk-tik'u-los), a. In hot. pro- 
ducing much fruit ; loaded w'ith fruit. 
Hooker. 

Fructidor (friik-ti-dor), Ji. [Fr., from. L. 
fructus, fruit, and Gr. doron, a gift.] The 
twelfth month of the French republican 
calendar (dating from September 22, 1792), 
begii-miug August 18, and ending Septem- 
ber 16. 

Fructiferous (frak'tif-Sr-us), a. {B. fructus, 
fruit, and fero, to bear.] Bearing or pro- 
ducing fruit. 

Fructification (fruk'ti-fl-ka"shon), n. l.The 
I act of forming- or producing fruit; the act of 
fructifying or rendering productive of fruit; 
fecundation. "The pi-evaleut/rMcti/icatimr 
' of plants.’ Sir T. Browne. 

The sap clotli powerfully rise in the spring to pul 
the plant in a capacity ol fructification. 

i Sir T. Browne. 

2. In hot. (a) the organs which are concerned 
in the production of the fruit of a plant, 
of winch the essential are the stamens and 
pistil. (See Flower.) (A) The process by 
which these parts pi-oduce fruit. 

Fructify (fruk'ti-fi), v. t. [Fi-. fruaUfmr; L. 
fructifico— fructus, fruit, and/«cio, to make.] 
To make fruitful; to render productive; to 
fertilize; as, to /meti/y the earth. 

Fructify (fnrk'ti-fi), v.i. 'To liear or produce 
fruit. ‘Causetli the earth to fructify.’ 
Beveridge. [Bare.] 

Fructiparous (fruk-tip'a-rus), a. [L. fnia, 
tus, fruit, and pario, to produce.] In hot, 
a term applied to a plant affected hy the 
monstrosity of producing several fruits in- 
stead of the one which it uomially bears. 
Fructist (fnik'tist), n. One who classifies 
plants by their frait. Rees’ Cyc. 

Fructose (fruk'tos), n. In ohem. sugar of 
fruit, a sugar consisting partly of cane- 
sugar and partly of inverted sugar, an iin- 
crystallizable sugar, identical in composi- 
tion and optical rotatory power with the 
mixture of levo-glucose and dextro-glucose 
obtained from cane-sugar by the action of 
acids. 

Fructuary (fmk'tu-a-ri), n. One who en- 
joys the produce or profits of anything. 

Kings are not proprietors nor fructuaries, Prynne. 

Pructuationt (fruk-tu-a'shon), n. Produce; 
fruit. 

Fructuoust (fruk'tu-us), a. [Fr. fructueuw.] 
Fruitful; fertile; also, impregnating -with 
or giving rise to fertility. ‘ Nothing frm- 
tuous or jirofitable. ’ Chaucer. ‘Fruetvmis 
moistm-e.’ Philips. 

Fructuouslyt (fruk'tu-us-li), ttdu. In a 
fructuous or fruitful manner; fruitfully; 
fertilely. 

Fructuousnesst (fi-uk'tn-us-nes), it. State 
or quality of being fructuous or fruitful ; 
fruitfulness; fertility. 

Fructuret (fruk'tur), n. Use; fruition; en- 
joyment. 

Frugal (fro'gal), a. IL, fi-ugalis, from frugi, 
lit. at for food; hence, useful, proper, woi-- 
thy, discreet, temperate— /ro.»„rrwsris,fruit.] 
Economical in the use or appropriation of 
money, goods, or provisions of any kind; 
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eaviug unnecessary expense eitlier of money 
or Ilf anythin;': else whieli is l<i he tiacd or 
consumed; sparing; not profuse, piruilicjal, 
or lavish; economical; saving. 

If through mists he shoots his sullen beams. 
Frugal of light, in loose and straggling streams. 
Suspect a driz2lin.g day. Dy\den. 

Frugality (frO-gal'i-ti), n. 1. The quality of 
being frugal; prudent economy; good 1ms- 
bandry or housewifery; a judioious use of 
anything to be expended or employed; that 
careful management of money or goods 
which expends nothing imnecessariljs and 
applies what is used to a profitable purpose. 

Wirhoutyrai 7 -.'r/ify none can become rich, and with 
it few would be poor. yohnsoii. 

Fritgalify is founded on the principle that all 
riches have limits. Burke. 

2. A prudent and sparing use or appropria- 
tion of auytliing. 

In this frugality of your pr.aises some things I 
cannot omit, Dryiiiu, 

Frugally (frd'gal-li), In a frugal man- 
ner; with economy; tvith good management; 
in a saving manner; as, he seldom lives /rtt- 
gtklly that lives by chance. 
ftugalJiess (frt>'eal-ues), n. The quality of 
being frugal; frugality. 

Fruggin (frug'in), n. [Fr. fov.rcjmx.l An 
oven-fork; the pole with which the ashes in 
the oven are stirred. 

Frugiferous (fro-jif'er-us), ii. [L. fmglfer 
—fntx, fnujis, fruit of the earth, and Jem, 
to bear.] Producing fruit or com; fruitfid; 
fructiferous. 

Frugivorous (frB-jiv'er-us), a. [L. frnx, 
fmgis, fruit of the eartii, and voro, to eat, ] 
Feeding on fruits, seeds, or com, as birds 
and other animals. 

Fruit (frdt), n. [Fr. ; L. fmctus, fruit, from 
Jruor, friiitm, or fmctus, to enjoy, from 
a root seen in E, verb to brook, originally 
to enjoy. The G. frucht, D. vrucht, are bor- 
rowed dire ctly from the latin. ] 1. In a general 
sense, whatever vegetable products the eartli 
yields to supply tiie necessities or enjoy- 
ments of man and the lower animals; as corn, 
grass, cotton, flax, grapes, and all cultivated 
plants. In this comprehen,sive sense the 
word is generally used in the plural, —2. In a 
more limited sense, thereproductive product 
of a tree or other plant; the seed of plants or 
the part that contains the seeds, as wheat,rye, 
oats, apples, quinces, pears, cheiTies, acorns, 
melons, &c,— 3. In a still more limited sense, 
the edible succulent products of certain 
idants generally covering and including 
their seeds, as the apple, orange, peach, pear, 
lemon, cherry, grape, berries, <fec. ; such pro- 
ducts collectively.— 4. In bot. the seed of a 
plant, or the mature ovary, composed essen- 
tially of two parts, the pericarp and the seed. 
—Aggregated fruits, those which are formed 
of several series of simple ovaries.— CoHoc- 
iise fruits, such as have the floral envelopes 
or bracteas enlarged and thickened.— Cmn- 
pound fruits, such as consist of several 
ovaries. Fruits, scientifically speaking, are 
either simple or multiple, that is, the pro- 
duce of one flower or of several flowers united 
together. — 4. The produce of animals; oif- 
spring; young; as, the fruit of the womb, of 
the loins, of the body.— 5. That which is 
produced; effect, result, or consequence, 
whether advantageous or disadvantageous. 
‘The/rwif of rashness.’ Shale. 

They shall eat thefruit of their doings. I.s. iii. lo. 
We wish to see you reap the frttit of your virtue. 

Milton. 

The fruits of this education became visible. 

Macattlay, 

—Spurious fruit, in bot. any kind of inflor- 
escence which gi’ows up with the fruit and 
forms one body with it, as a pine-cone. 

Fruit (frBt), v.i. To produce fruit. 

As it is three years before they fruit, I might as 
■well at my age plant oaks, and hope to have the ad- 
vantage of their timber. Chesterfield. 

Fniitage (frot'aj), n. [Fr.] 1. Fruit collec- 
tively; vaiious fruits; fruitery. 

Summer himself should minister 

To thee isKCofruitage golden-rinded. Tennyson. 

: 2. Mental product, the result of experience, 

: study, or development. 

But let me save 

This xrarAofruitage of my mind. f. BailHe, 

Fruit-bearer (frot'bfir-Br), n. That which 
produces fruit. 

Frult-beariug (frot'bar-ing), a. Producing 
fruit; having the quality of bearing fruit. 
Fruit-bud (frbt'bud), n. The liud that pro- 
duces fruit. 

Fruiterer (frot'er-6r), n. One who deals in 
V fruit; a seller of fruits. 
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Fruiteress (freit'er-es), n. A female who 
sells fruit. 

Fruitery (frot'e-ri), n. [Fr. fmiterw.] 
1. Fruit collectively taken.— 2. A fruit-loft; 
a repository for fruit. 

Fruitestere,t n. A female seller of fruit. 
Chaucer. 

Fruit-fly (frot'fli), n. A small black fly 
I found among fruit-trees in spring. 

! Fruitful (frot'fgl), «. 1. Very productive; 
ju'oducing fruit in abundance ; prolific; as, 
fruitful soil ; a fruitful tree ; a fruitful 
season.— 2. Bearing children; not barren. 

and multiply. Gen. i. 28. 

8. Producing or presenting in abundance; 
productive; as, fruitfid in expiedients or in 
crimes. ‘Fruitful of further thought and 
deed.’ Tenyiyson. Prolific, fertile, 
ricli, plenteous, aliimdant, pleiitifiil. 
Fruitfully (friitTnl-li), adv. In a fruitful 
manner; plenteonsly; abundantly. 
Fruitfulness (frot'fnl-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being frnitful ; productiveness; 
fertility; fecundity; exuberant abundance. 

The remedy of fruiffuincss is easy, but no labour 
iviU help the contr.iry. B. fonson. 

Frait-gatberer (friit'gaTH-Br-er), n. i. One 
who gathers fruit. —2. A sort oflong-liandled 
scissors, provided with a spring to keep them 
open, used for gathering fruit situated be- 
yond the reach of the arm. 

Fruiting (frbt'ing), a. Pertaining to or yield- 
ing fi-iiit. 

Fruition (fro-i'shon), n. [From L. //'rmr, 
fmctus orfruitus, to urse or enjoy.] Use or 
po.ssession of anything, especially when ac- 
companied with pleasure, corporeal or in- 
tellectual; enjojunent; the pleasm'e derived 
from use or piosses.sion. 

The consummation of all earthly bliss, 

Tile fuUy>-Kf*V?« of a kingly crown. Peels. 

If the affliction is on Iiis bodj', his appetites are 
■weakened, and capacity oifneition destroyed. 

Rogers. 

Fruitive (fro'it-iv), a. Enjoying. Boyle. 
Fruit-loiife (frbt'nif), n. A knife, generally 
with a silver or plated bhicle, for paring and 
cutting fruit, as apples, oranges, ifcc. 
Fruitless (frotfles), a. 1. Not hearing fruit; 
destitute of fruit or offspring; as, a fruit- 
less plant; a f ruitless marriage.— 2. Produc- 
tive of no advantage or good effect; as, a 
fruitless attempt; a.fruUless controversy. 
They . . . spent thefritiiless hours. Milton. 
Upon my liead they placed u fruitless crown, 

And placed a b.irren sceptre in my gripe. Shah. 

Stn. Barren, unprofitable, abortive, inef- 
fectual, vain, idle, profitless, useless. 
Fruitlessly (frot'les-li), adv. In a fruitless 
manner; without any valu.able effect; idly; 
vainly; unprofltahly. 

Fruitiessness (frbtles-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being fruitless or unprofitable. 
Fruit-loft (frotToft), n. A place for the pre- 
servation of fruit. 

Fruit-pigeon (frot'pi-jon), 71. The name given 
to the pigeons of the genus Carpophagus, 
birds of very brilliant plumage, occurring 
in India, the warmer parts of Australia, &c. 
During the breeding season a curious gristly 
knob grows on the base of the upper mandi- 
ble of some of the species, and soon after dis- 
ajipears. They are so called because they 
feed entirely on fruit. 

Fruit-show (frot'sho), n. An exhibition of 
fruit, generally competitive. 

Fruit-stain (frot'stan), n. A mark left on 
clothes, tfcc. , by the juice of fruit. 
Fruit-Stall (frdt'stal), n. A stand in the 
market or in the street where fruit is sold. 
Fruit-sugar (frot'slnig-gar), n. Fructose 
(which see). 

Fruit-tree (frOt'trS), n. A tree cultivated 
for its fruit, or a tree whose principal value 
consists in the fruit it produces, as the 
cherry-tree, apple-tree, pear-tree. 

Fruity (frot'i), a. l. Resembling fruit; 
having the taste or flavour of fruit; as, fruity 
port.— 2. Fruitful. 

Frument.t Same as Frumenty. Hol- 
land; Fabyan. 

Frumentaceous (frO-inen-ta'shus), a. [I. 
frumentaceus,iromfrumentwn,covii.] Hav- 
ing the character of or resembling wheat or 
other cereal. 

Wheat, barley, rye, millet, &c., ate frumenia- 
ceous plants. Bees' Cyc. 

Frumentarious (fre-men-taW-us), a. [L. 
frumentarius, iromfrumentum, corn.] Per- 
taining to wheat or grain. 

Frumentation (fr6-men-ta'shon), n. [E. 
frumentatio,tTomfrummtum,eovn.] Among 
the Romans, a largess of grain bestowed on 
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I the people to ([uiet them when uneasy or 
! turtiulent. 

1 Frumenty (frb'men-ti), n. [L. frumon- 
tuM, wheat or grain.] A tlish made of hulled 
wheat boiled in milk and seasoned: espe- 
cially used at Christmas; furmenty. 
Fnimetary.t [An crroiieous form of fru- 
raenty.] ITumenty. 

The fifth book is of pease-porridge, under wiiich 
arc inclwiXed/rumetaryt ’vvater-s^jruel, &c. 

Ai‘t of Ccioke}'y, 

Frumgild,t FrumgyMt (frum'gild), n. 
[A. Sax., from frum, first, and gild, gyld, a 
money payment.] In law, the first payment 
made to the kindred of a person Slain, 
towards the recompense of his murder. 
Frumi) (frump), n. [Possibly connected 
with G. riimpfen, to make a wry mouth; 
Prov. E. f rumple, to wrinkle or crumph;.] 

1. f A joke, jeer, or flout. 

Yon must omiiire .n few court frumps. S. ftouson. 

2. A cross-tempered, old-fashioned female. 
Frump t (frump), a. f. To insult. 

Frumpert (frump'er), n. A mocker. 
Frumpish (friimp'ish), a. 1, Cross-tempered; 

cross-grained; scornful. 

She sits down so, oyMc frumpish, and won’t read 
her lesson to me. f. Baillie. 

2. Old-fashioned, as applied to dress. 

Our Bell . . . frumpish. Foote. 

Frumpishness (frurap'ish-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being friimpi.sh. 

Frumpy ( frump ri), a. Cross - tempered ; 
frumpish. ‘Don’t fancy me a. frumpy oM 
married woman.’ Dickens. 

Frusht (frush), v.t. [Probably from Fr. 
froisser, to bruise, to crush, to break, derived 
by LittrS from a L.L. frustrare, to break, 
from L. /ra«t«77q a piece or fragment. Or it 
may be onomatopoctic, expressive of tlie 
sound of an object breakin.g, like crash. 
Comp, fnish, noise.] To bruise; to crush; 
to break in pieces. 

I like tliy armour well; 

VWfrnsh it, and unlock the rivets all, 

But Til be master of it. Shah, 

Frush (frush), n. [A. Sax. /rose. See Fnoa. 
Comp. G. frosch, a frog, and also a swelling 
inside a horse’s mouth.] l. In farriery, 
same as Frog.— 2. A discharge of a fetid or , 
icliorous matter from the fi’og of a horse's 
foot; also called Thrush. 

Frush (frush), ». [See Frush, uf.] Easily , 
broken; brittle; short; crisp, ' Rotten sticks 
are/)'ios-A.’ Prof Wilson. 

Frush (frush), n. Noise made by object.? 
coming into collision and being crushed. 
[Rare.] 

Horrible uproiir and/bjfrA 
Of rocks that meet in battle. Southey. 

Frust (frust). Same as Frustum. 
Frustrahle (fnis'tra-bl), a. [See Feus- 
TBATE.j Tiiat may he frustrated or defeated. 
Frustraneous t (fnis-tra'ne-us), a. [Sea 
FEU.ST11ATE.] Vain; useless; unprofitable. 
Frustrate (frus'trat), v.t. pret. & pp, fms- 
trated; ppr. frustrating. [L. fnistror, fnis- 
tratus, from frustra, in a state of deception, 
without effect, in vain, from same root as 
fraus, fraud. See FEAUB.] l;To make of 
no avail; to bring to notliing; to prevent 
from taking effect or attaining a purpose 
or fulfllment; to defeat; to disappoint; to 
balk; as, to frustrate a plan, design, or at- 
tempt; to f rustrate the will or purpose. 

Babington's conspiracy against Elizabeth, Fawkes’s 
conspiracy against James, Gerard’s conspiracy .against 
Cromwell, , . . were all discovered, and 
punislied. Macaulay. 

It is less commonly used with a personal 
object, -as in Judith xi. 11. — 2, To make 
null ; to nullify; to render of no effect ; as, 
to frustrate a conveyance or deed.— Syn. To 
thwart, prevent, baffle, defeat, balk, hinder, 
countercheck. 

Frustrate (frus'trat), p. and®. Vain; ineffec- 
tual; useless; unprofltable; null; void; of no 
effect.' ‘ Our frustrate sem’ch.’ Shale. 
Frustratelyt (frus'trat-li), adv. In vain. 
Vicars. 

Frustration (fms-tra'shon), Ji. The act of 
fnistrating; disappointment; defeat; as, the 
frustration of one’s attempt or design. 
Frustrative (frus'tra-tiv), a. Tending to 
frustrate; tending to defeat; fallacious. 
Frustratory (frus'tra-to-ri), a. That makes 
void or of no effect; that renders null. ‘ A 
frustratory appeal.’ Ayliffe. 

FTustule (frus'tul), n. [L. frustulum (dim. 
of frustum), a small piece. ] A name given to 
each of the cells into which the Diatomacea;, 
an order of sea-weeds, divide. 

Frustulent (frus'tu-lent), a. [L. frustum, 
a fragment. ] Abounding in fragments. [Rare. ] 
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Frustulose (frus'tu-los), a. [L. frustum, a 
fragment.] In fwf. consisting of small frag- 
ments o.v frustums. 

Frustum (fms'’tuni), n. [L., a piece, re- 
garded by Tott as from same root as 
frustra, /rails, &e. See FRUSTRATE.] In 
~!reom. the part of a solid next the base, left 
by cutting oil the top portion by a plane 
parallel to the base; or the part of any solid 
between two planes, which may be either 
parallel or inclined to each other; as, the 
frv.stum of a cone, of a , 

pyramid, of a conoid, /\ 

of a spheroid, or of a / \ 

sphere, which latter is e; \ 

any part comprised be- / \ 

tween two parallel cir- 
cular sections; and the 
middle frustum of a 
sphere is that whose 
ends are ec[ual circles, 
having the centre of Frustum, 

the sphere in the mid- 
dle of it, and equally distant from both 
ends. In the figure the dotted line c shows 
the portion 6f the cone out off to form the 
frustum /. 

Frutaget (frbt'aj), n. 1, A painted or sculp- 
tured representation of fruit; a fruit-piece. 
The coniices consist aifrutages and festoons. 

Evelyn. 

2. A confection of fruit. 

Fruteseence (fro-tes'ens), ii. Shrubbiness, 
[Rare.] 

Frutescent (fro-tes'ent), a. [FromL./««tea!, 
frutiois, a shrub.] In &of. having the ap- 
pearance or b.abit of a shrub ; shrubby ; as, 
a /rufcscenf stem. 

Frutex (frS'tehs), n. pi. Frutices (fro'ti-sez). 
[L. ] Inbot. a shrub ; a plant having a woody, 
durable stem, but loss than a tree. 
Frutical t (frb'ti-kal), a. [From L. frutex, 
a shrub. ] Of the nature of a shrub; shrubby. 

‘ This shrub or frutimll plant. ’ Oerarde. 
Fruticant t (M'tik-ant), a. [Ij. fruticans, 
fruticantis, from fruticor, to become bushy, 
Imin frutex, a bush.] Full of shoots. 
Fruticous, Fniticose(fro'tilc-us, fro'tik-ds), 
a. [L. fruticosus, from frutex, frutiois, a 
shrub. ] Pertaining to shrubs; shrubby; as, 
a, frutiaous stem. 

Fruticiilose (frB-tik'fl-los), a. Branching 
like a small shrub. Gray. 

Frutify (fro'ti-fi), v.i. A word used by 
laxmcelot in Shakspere’s ilfc-rc/iimf qf Fem'ec 
for notify. 

Fry (iTi), v.t. pret. & pp, fried; ppr. frying. 
[Fr. frirc, to fi-y; L. fr^o; Ski', hhnj, to 
parch, to bake, to burn,] To dress with fat 
: by heating or roasting in a pan over a Are, 
to cook and prepare for eating in a frying- 
pan; as, to f)ij meat or vegetables. 

Fry (fri), ri.i. 1. To be dressed with heat in 
a pan over a Are; to suffer the action of Are 
or extreme heat; to simmer.— -2. To ferment, 
as in the stomach. 

To keep the oil fromyOy/V;^ in the stonmch. Bacon. 

;i. To be agitated; to boil. ‘The frothy 
billows fry.' Spenser.— i. To ferment in 
the mind. 

What kindling motions in their breasts do fry. 

Fairfax. 

Fry ffri), n. l. That which is fried; a dish 
of anything fried.— 2. State of mental fer- 
ment or agitation; as, he keeps himself in a 
constant/rj/. 

Fry (M), n. [From Fr, frai, spawn of Ash 
or of frogs; or IceL .fr®, frjo, seed, egg; 
Goth, fraiv.] 1, A swarm or crowd, espe- 
cially of little Ashes; a swarm of any small 
animals, or of young people; a great num- 
ber of small or insigniAcant objects, ‘ The 
/ry of children young.* Spenser. 

We have burned two frigates and a hundred and 
twenty smallyo'. H. Walpole. 

2. The young of the salmon at a certain 
stage of their progress. 

,Fryt (fri), n. A kind of sieve. 

Rying-pan (M'ing-pan), n. A pan with a 
. long handle, used for frying meat and vege- 
tables.— Owf of the fryinrj-pan into the fire, 
■a proverbial expression, employed with re-^ 

: ference to one who, in trying to extricate 
: himself from one evil, falls into a greater. 
Fu’(fd), «. Full. [Scotch.] 

Fuaget (fn'iij), n. Same as Fumage. 

Filar (fu'iir), n. Same as Femr. 

Fuht, Fuhst (fub, lubz), n. [Origin and 
conneetions doubtful. According to Wedg- 
wood, analogous to bob, dab, dob, signifying 
a lump, anything thick and short, from the 
sound of a soft lump falling to the ground.] 
A plump, chul'jby, young person. 


Fub (fub), x.t. [Same word as Fob, to cheat.] 
To put off; to delay; to cheat. 

I have been/»<i&if off andfuMei off from this day 
to that day, that it is a shame to be thought on. S/ial:. 

Fuhhery (fublid-ri), n. Act of cheating; 
deception. 

Fuhby, Fubsy (fublji, fub'zi), a. Plump ; 
chubby. 

Fucacese (fu-ka'se-e), n. pZ. [SeeFUCUS.] A 
nat. order of dark-coloured algaj, consisting 
of olive-coloured inarticulate sea-weeds, 
distinguished from the other algse by their 
organs of reproduction, which consist of ar- 
chegonia and antheridia, contained in com- 
mon chambers or conceptacles, united in 
cUrb-shaped receptacles at the ends or mar- 
gins of the fronds. Fucaoese exist in all parts 
of the ocean, and, though all are probably 
occasionally attached, they may persist as 
Aoating masses, like the gulf-weed. Maoro- 
oystis pyri/era is said to have fronds of 600 
to 1500 feet long. The genus Fucus is the 
best known British type. 

Fucate, Fucated (fu'kat, fu'kat-ed), a. [L. 
fucatus, h'omfuoo, to stain.] Painted; dis- 
guised with paint; also, disguised with false 
show. 

Fuchs (foks), n. [G., a fox] In German 
universities, a student of the Arst year; a 
freshman. 

Fuchsia (fu'shi-a, fok'si-a), n. [Named after 
the discoverer Leonard Fuohs, a German 
botanist.] A genus of beautiful Aoweriiig 
shrubs, natives of South America, Mexico, 
and New Zealand, nat, order Onagrariee, 
characterized by having a funnel-shaped 
coloured deciduous foim-parted calyx, some- 
times with a very long tube; four petals set 
in the mouth of the calyx-tube and alter- 
nating with its segments; eight exserted 
stamens, and a long style with a capitate 
stigma. This is one of bur most common 
decorative greenhouse phmts, while the 
hardy vaiieties out of doors in the open 
border form an important feature with their 
drooping elegant habit and their wonderful 
profusion of Bowers. 

Fucivorous (fu-siv'er-us), a. [L. fucus, sea- 
weed, and 'voro, to eat. ] A term applied to 
animals that subsist on sea-weed. 

Fucoid, Fucoidal (fu'koid, fiVkoid-al), a. 
Pertaining to or resembling sea-weed. 
Fucus (fulcus), n. [L., rock-lichen, orchil 
(used as a red dye and as rouge for the 
cheeks), red or purple colour, rouge, dis- 
guise, deceit.] 1. A paint; a dye; also, false 
show. 

Those that paint for debauchery should have the 
fucus pulled off, and the coarseness underneath dis- 
covered. feremy Collier. 

Ho fucus. nor vain supplement of art, 

Shall falsify the language of my heart. Sandys. 

2. In hot. a name formerly applied to almost 
all the solid algiB.but now conAned to agenus 
of the family Fucacero, comprising those sea- 
weeds vrhich have a Aat or compressed 
foi'ked frond, the air-vessels when present 
formed by the occasional swelling of the 
branches, or in their substance and recep- 
tacles Ailed with mucus, traversed by a uet- 
■work of jointed Alaments. Many of the 
species are exposed at low- water; they form 
a considerable proportion of the sea-weeds 
throTO up on om’ coasts, and are used for 
manure and for making kelp. Most contain 
iodine. 

Fucust (fuTcus), v.t. To paint; to perfume. 
Rid (fud), n. [ W. ffwtog, a scut, a short tail. ] 
The scut or tail of the hare, coney, &c. 
Burns. [Old English and Scotch. ] 

Fud (f u d), n. [From fud, a hare’s or rabbi t’s 
tail.] Woollen waste; the refuse of the new 
wool taken out in the scribbling process, 
which is mixed with the mungo for use. 
See Mungo, Shoddy. 

Fudder (fud'der), n. Same as Fodder. 
Fuddle (fudl), v.t. pret. & pp. fuddled; ppr. 
fuddling. [A form of fuzzle (which see).] 

1, To make foolish or stupid by drink; to 
make intoxicated. 

I am too fuddled to take care to observe your 
orders. Steele. 

2. To spend in drinking; to part with for the 
sake of obtaining the means of drinking. 

Fuddle (fud'l), v.i. To drink to excess. 
Fuddler (fudqt-r), m. A drunkard. 

Fudge (fuj), n. A made-up story; stuff; non- 
sense; as, the tale was sdl fudge. 

: At tlie conclusion of every sentence (Mr. Burchell) 
would cry out, Fudge! Goldsmith. 

Fudge (fuj), V.t. pret. & pp. /udg'ccf; ppr. 
fudging. [Probably connected with/adge 
(which see).] 1. To make up, as a false story; 
to contrive; to fabricate. ‘Fudged up into 


such a smirki sh liveliness. ’ Fairfax. —2. To 
foist; to interpolate. 

That last— suppose— in; 

Why should you cram these upon meS Foote. 

Fueglan (fu-e'ji-an), a. Belonging to Tierra 
del Fuego. 

Puegiau (fu-e'ji-an), n. A native or inha- 
bitant of Tierra del Fuego. 

Fuel (fu'el), n. [Norm. Fr. fuayl, fouoyle, 
foualle; L.L. focale, from L. focus, a hearth, 
a Are-place. See Focus.] 1. Any matter 
which serves as aliment to Are; that which 
feeds Are; combustible matter, as wood, 
coal, peat, <fec.— 2. Anything that serves 
to feed or increase Aame, heat, or excite- 
ment. 

He’s gone, and who knows how he may report 
Thy words by add'mg fuel to the flame! Milton. 

Fuel (fu'el), «.f. pret. & pp. fuelled; ppr. 
fuelling. 1. To feed with fuel or combus- 
tible matter. 

Never, alas! the dreadful name, 

That fuels the infernal flame. Cmoley. 

2. To store or furnish with fuel or Aring. 
Fuel-feeder (fu'el-fed-fir), n. A contrivance 
for supplying a furnace with fuel in gra- 
duated quantities. 

Fueller (fu'el-er), n. One who or that which 
supplies fuel. 

Fuero (fA-ei''6), n. [Sp., from I. (which 
see).] A Spanish term having such signi- 
Acations as— a code of law, a charter of privi- 
leges, a custom having the force of law, a 
declaration by a magistrate, the seat or juris- 
diction of a tribunal. —Fmro fuzgo, a code of 
Spanish law, said to be the most ancient in 
Euroxie. 

Fulf (fuf), uf. [Onoinatopoetic.] To puff, 
[local.] 

Fuff (fuf), r.t To puff ; to whiff. [Scotch.] 
She fuF't her pipe wi’ sic a hint. Burns. 

Fuff(fuf), n. A puff; a whiff. [Local] 
Fuffy (fuf'i), a. Light; puffy. [Local] 
Fuga (fu'ga), n. [L., Aight.] In music, same 
as Fugue. 

Fugacious (fu-ga'shus), a. [Fr. fugacc; L. 
fugax, fugacis, from fugio, to Aee or Ay, to 
Aee away.] Flying or disposed to Ay; vola- 
tile; that lasts but for a short time. 

Much of its posses-sions is so hid, sofugacious, and 
of so uncertain purchase. Jer. Taylor. 

—Fugacious corolla, iu hot. one that is soon 
shed. 

Fugaciousness (fu-ga'shus-nes), n. The 
quality of being fugacious; volatility. 
Fugaclty (fu-gas'i-ti), n. [L. fugax, apt to 
Aee, Aeeting.] 1. The quality of being fuga- 
cious; fugaciousness; volatility; as_, the 
fugacity of spirits.— 2. Uncertainty; insta- 
bility. 

Fugacyt (fu'ga-si), n. Fugacity. Milton. 
Fugal (fu'gal), a. In muMe, like a fugue; 
containing answers to or imitations of a 
given subj^ect or theme. 

Fugato (fd-ga'to), n. In music, a composi- 
tion containing fugal imitation, but not in 
strict fugue form. 

Fugh (fu), interj. An exclamation express- 
ing abhorrence or disgust. 

Fugle (fu'ji), w. [L. /Mgfo, I Aee.] Afugitivu; 
a coward. [Scotch.] 

Fugie-warrant (fu'ji-wo-rant), n. In Scots 
law, a warrant granted to apprehend a 
debtor, against %vhom it is sworn that he 
intends to Aee in order to avoid payment. 
Fugile (fu'jil), n. In nied. (a) the cerumen 
of the ear. (&) A nebulous suspension in, 
or a deposition from, the urine, (c) An ab- 
scess; speciAcally, an abscess near the ear. 
Fugitatlon (fu-jit-a'shon), n. In Scots Imo, 
the act of a criminal absconding from jus- 
tice. 

Fugitive (fu'jit-iv), a. [Fr. fugitif, L. fugi- 
timis, from L. fugio, fugitim, to Aee or Ay.] 

1. Volatile; apt to Aee away; readily waited 
by the wind. ‘The more tender and fugi- 
fiw parts.' Woodward.— 2. Staying or last- 
ing but a short time; Aeeting; not Axed or 
durable; readily escaping ; as, a fugitive 
idea. ‘Fugitive delights.’ Daniel. ‘The 
painter must an'est what is fugitive.’ Dr. 
Caird. SpeciAcally, in dymg, calico-print- 
ing, (.fee., a term applied to such colours as 
will not stand washing or fade rapidly.— 

3. Fleeing or running from danger or i)ur- 
suit, duty or service. 

I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, 
uriexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out 
and seeks her adversary. Milton. : 

Gan daughter enjoy herself, while her 

parents are in tears! Richardson. . < 

4. Wandering; vagabond. 
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The most malicious surmise was countenanced by 
a libellous pamphlet of physician. 

Sir if. iyattOH. 

5. Ih litei-aiure, ii tenu apjilietl to composi- 
tions which are short and occasional, written 
in haste or at intervals, and considered to 
be fleeting and temporary. 

By collecting Peacock's va^xa fugitive pieces they 
have shown the scope of his versatile powers as a 
poet and dramatist, essayist and critic. Edin. iiev. 

Fugitive (fu'jit-iv), n. l. One who flees from 
his station or duty; a deserter; one who flees 
from danger.— 3. One who has fled or de- 
serted and taken refuge , under another 
power, or one who has tied from punishment. 
Your royal highness is too gre.at and too just either 
to want or to receive the homage of rebelliousyif^f^- 
■ives. Dry den. 

8. Anything hard to be caught or detained. 

Or catch that airy fugitive, called wit. Halts. 

Fugitively (fu'jit-iv-li), ad«. In a fugitive 
manner. 

Fugitiveness (fiVilt-iv-nes), n. I. The state 
or quality of being fugitive; volatility; 
f ugacity; aptness to fly away.— 2. Instability; 
unsteadiness. 

Fugleman, Flugelman (fu'gl-man, fliVgl- 
man), n. [G. fihjelmann, from fliigel, a 
wing.] 1. A soldier .specially exj^ert and 
well drilled, who takes his place in front of 
a military company, as an example or model 
to the others in their exercises; a file-leader. 
Hence— 2. One who takes the initiative in 
any movement, and sets an example for 
other's to follow. 

‘ One cheer more,' screamed the Iittle/i<f,''/r«m« in 
the balcony, and out shouted the mob again. 

DzcJl’ens. 

Fugue (fug), n. [Pr.; Sp. and It. fuga, 
from L. fuga, a fleeing; flight.] In musla, 
ii. polyphonic composition constructed on 
one or more short subjects or themes, 
which are harmonized according to the laws 
of counterpoint, and introduced from time 
to time with various contrapuntal devices, 
the interest in these frequently heard themes 
being sustained by diminishing the interval 
of time at which they follow each other, 
and monotony being avoided by the occa- 
sional use of episodes, or passages open to 
free treatment. 

In all the different species ai fugues the parts fly 
or run after each otlier, and hence the derivation of 
the general \\e.xa<i fugue. f. W. Moore. 

Fuguist (fug'lst), n. A musician who com- 
poses or performs fugues. 

Fulcitalet (ful'si-bl), a. [L. fuldo, to prop.] 
That may be propped or supported. Cook- 
emm. 

Fulcimentt (ful'si-ment), w. \1,. fulcimen- 
tum, from fuldo, to prop.] A prop; a ful- 
crum; the support on which a balance or 
lever rests and turns. Wilkins. 
I^llleraceous (ful-kra'shus), a. In hot of or 
pertaining to the fulcra of plants. See FUh- 
CIIU-M. 

Fulorate (ful'krat), a. [From L. fulortim, a 
prop.] 1. In hot descending to the earth, as 
a branch or stem.— 2. Furnished with ful- 
crums. 

Fulcrum (fui'krum), n. L. pi. Fulcra (fuF- 
kra); F. pi. Fulcrums (ful'krumz). [L.,the 
post or foot of a couch, from fuleio, to sup- 



port.] 1. A prop or support,— 2. In mecJi. 
that by which a lever is sustained; the point 
about which the lever turns in lifting a body. 
In the figure 1 is the lever, by depressing 
which over F, the fulcrum, the stone is raised. 

3. In hot. the part of a plant which serves to 
support or defend it, or to facilitate some 
necessary secretion, as a stipule, a bract, a 
tendril, a gland, &c. 

Fulcrum Forceps, n. An instrument used 
by dentists, and consisting of a forceps in 
which one beak is furnished with a hinged 
metal plate, padded with india-rubber, 
which rests against the gum, while the other 
beak has the usual tooth or gouge shape. 

Ful-drive,t pp. Fully driven ; completed. 
Chaucer. 


Fulfil, FulfiU (ful.flI9, v.t pret. A pp. ful- 
filled; Pin', fulfilling, [A compound of full 
and fill; A. Sax. ful-fyllan.} l.f To fill to 
the full; to fill entirely. 

Humbly beseeching Thee, th.it all 'wc, who ."ire 
pi-irtakers of this Holy Communion, m.ay befuijilied 
with thy grace and heavenly benediction, 

Book of Common Prayer. 

3. To accomplish or cany into effect, as a 
prophecy, promise, intention, design, desire, 
prayer, requirement, legal demand, terms 
of a btirgain or covenant, and the like; to 
perform; to complete by performance; to 
comply with the injunctions, requirements, 
or demands of. 

Here nature seeins/’«^//r«3? in all her entis, Milicn. 
He will /tiljil the desire of them that fear him. 

Ps. cxiv. 19. 

If yiifuljit the royal law according to the Scrip- 
tures» Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye 
do well. Jam. ii. 8. 

3. To complete, as an agreed on period of 
service, or as a term of life ; as, to fulfil a 
hundred years, that is, to live a hundred 
years. Brgden. 

Give me my wife, for my days XU'S fulfilled. 

Gen. xxix. si. 

FuMUer (ful-fll'fir), n. One that fulfils or 
accomplishes. 

Fulfilment (ful-fll'ment), w. Accomplish- 
ment; completion; execution; performance; 
as, the fulfilment of prophecy. ‘The/«i- 
ftlment of all his other promises,’ Blair. 
Fulgency (fnl'jeu-si), n. Brightness; splen- 
dour; glitter. 

Fulgent (ful'jent), a. [B. ftdgens, fulgentis, 
from fidgeo, to shine.] Shining; dazzling; 
exquisitely bright. 

Fulgently (ful'jent-li), adv. In a Mgent 
manner; dazzlingly; glitteringly, 

Pulgidt (fuFjid), a. [L. fidgidus, from ful- 
geo, to shine.] Shining; glittering; dazzling. 

‘ Fidgid weapons.’ Pope. 

Fulgidity (M-jid'i-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being fulgid; splendour. 

Fulgor (ful'gor), ft. [L.] Splendour; dazzling 
brightness. Sir T. Brovnie. 

Fulgoxa (f ul'go-ra), n. [1. ] Th e lantern -fly 
genus, a genus of homopterous insects allied 
to the Cieadid®, but formed into a family by 
themselves,theFulgorida3. They are remark- 
able for the prolongation of their forehead 
into an empty vesicular expansion, and are 
so named because the lantem-fly proper (i'l 
lanternaria);a. native of Guiana, has been 
asserted to emit a strong light from this 
inflated projection. The evi’den.ce of this 
luminosity, however, is more than doubtful. 
A Chinese species has, on equally equivocal 
testimony, been called F. candelaria. See 
Lantern-fly, 

Fulgoridas, Fulgorina (fiil-go'ri-d§, ful-go- 
ri'na), n. pi. A family of homopterous in- 
sects, of which the lantem-fly is the type. 
SeeFUMOKA. 

Fulgurantt(ful'gur-ant), a. Lightening. 
Sir T. More. 

Fulguratet (fal''gur-at), v.i. pret. & pp. /^^^- 
gurated; ppr. fulgurating. [See Fulguea- 
TioN,] To flash as lightning, 

Fulguration (fnl-gur-a'shon),n. [L. fulgur- 
atio, from fulpiro, fulguratum, to lighten, 
trom fulgur, lightning.] 1. The act of light- 
ening, or flashing with light— 2. In assay- 
ing, the -sudden brightening of the melted 
glolmles of gold and silver in the cupel of 
the assayer, when the last film of vitreous 
lead or copper leaves their surface. 
Fulgurite (ful'gur-it), n. Any rooky sub- 
stance that has been, fused or vitrified by 
lightning. More strictly, a vitrified tube of 
sand formed by lightning penetrating the 
solid ground, and fusing a portion of the 
materials tlirongh which it passes. 

Fulgury t (ful'gur-i), n. [L. fulgur, light- 
ning.] Lightning. Cockeram. 

Fulham, t n. Same as Fullam (which see), 
Fulica (f ii'li-ka), n. A genus of grallatorial 
birds including the coots. The members of 
this genus have a strong straight and some- 
what conical bfll, the base of which extends 
up the forehead and there dilates so as to 
form a naked patch; the toes ai'e edged with 
a scolloped membrane. They live in marshy 
places and on the margins of ponds, and are 
pretty wddely spread over Europe, Asia, and 
America. See Goor. 

Fuliginose (fa-lij'in-6s), a. Same as Fuli- 
ginous. 

Fuliginosity {fu-lij'in-os"i-t!), n. [L. fidigi- 
noms, from juligo, soot.] The condition 
or quality of being fuliginous; sootiness ; 
matter deposited by smoke. Carlyle. 
Fuliginous (f u-llj'in-us), a, [L. fidigineus, 
fuliginosus, tram ftdigo, soot.] 1. Pertain- 


ing to soot; sooty; dark.— 2. Pertaining ta 
smoke; resembling smoke; dusky. 
FuUginously (fu-lij'in-us-li), adv. In a 
smoky manner; duskily. 

Military France iii everywhere full of sour InlUim- 
matory humour, ■K'liich exlnnles itself fnligiuousty, 
this w,iy or tliat. Carlyle. 

Fuligo (fu-li'go), n. [L.] Grime; soot. 
Citmphire, of .a white substance, by its fuligo 
affordeth a deep black. Sir T. Jlnnane, 

FuliguliUiB (fu-lig-u-n'ne), n. pi. The sea- 
ducks, a sub-family of the Anatidm, ciuir- 
acterized by having a long, flat, broad bill, 
with scarcely any gibliosity .at the base, and 
rather dilated at the extremity; short tail 
of fourteen feathers. The pochards (Fuli- 
.gula), canvas-back duck, &c. , are among them. 
Fullmart (ffl'li-inart), n. S.ame as Fou mart. 
Fulke,) n. Folk; people. Chaueer. 
FuH(flll).u. [A. Sax.; O.Su.x./Mi, Icel./idfr, 
Ocotli.fidls,Fris.fnl,G.voil. .SeeFiu,.] l.Ee- 
plete; having within its limits all that it can 
contain; as, a vessel/wM of liquor.— 2. Well 
supplied or funiished; abounding; having a 
large quantity or abundance; as, a house 
full of furniture; life is fidl of cares and 
perplexities.— 3. Supplied; not vacant. 

Had the throne been full, their meetiu); would not 
have been regular. Siacksfoue. 

4. Plump; filled out; as, a/«IJ body.— o. Sa- 
turated; sated. 

I -Axaftill of tlie Inirnt-ofTerings of r.nms. l!>. i. ii. 

6. Having the mind or memory ttlled. 

Every one is full of the miracles done by cold baths 
on decayed and weak constitutions. Locke. 

7. Abundant in quantity; plenteous; a.s, a 
full meal.— 8. Not defective or parti.al; not 
wanting anything to complete; entire; ade- 
quate; mature; perfect; as, the accom- 
plishment of a prophecy; full compensation 
or reward; a person of full age; a full stop; 
a full face. 

It came to pass at the end of two full years, that 
Pharaoh dreamed. Gen. sli. i. 

9. Strong; not faint or attenuated; loud; 
clear; distinct; as, a full voice or sound. 

I did never know so full a voice issue from so 
empty a heart. S/iak. 

10. Giving ample details or arguments; treat- 
ing of in the most ample way; copious; as, 
the speaker was full upon that point. — 

11. In musia, a tenn applied (a) to anthems 
having no solos or solo voice to the parts; 
(6) to the organ when all or most of the 
stops are out; (c) to a score the several 
parts of which are complete, and whoso 
combinations are closely constracted; (d) to 
a band when all the voices and Instruments 
are employed.— F'uff and by (naut), s.ailiiig 
close-hauled, having all the sails full, and 
lying as near the wind as possible.-— J'ldf 
brothers or sisters, children of the .same 
father .and the same mother. — Full cousin, 
the son or daughter of an aunt or uncle.— 
Fidl ery, a term in hunting signifying that 
all the hounds have caught the scant and 
give tongue in chorus; hence, hot pur.suit; 
hard chase.— Fidf dress, a dress which eti- 
quette requires to bo worn on occasiems of 
ceremony and the like, varying usually with 
the profession of the wearer. — Pull moon, 
the moon with its whole disk illuminated, 
as when opposite to the sun; also, tlie time 
wlien the moon is in this position.— A’id? 
run or full swing, unrestrained liberty. 
[Slang.] 

Ftill (ful), n. 1. Complete measure; utmost 
extent; highest state or degree; os, this in- 
stniment answers to the full; fed to the 
full. 

The swan's down feather, 

That stands upon the swell at yirtf of tide. .Sltak. 

2. That period in the revolution of the moon 
when it presents to the spectator its whole 
face illuminated, as it always does when in 
opposition to the sun. — Written in full, 
written without contractions; •written in 
words, not in figures. 

Full (ful), adv. [The adverbial use of the 
adjective is old, especially in composition ; 
comp. A. Sax. ftdl-edthe, very easUy ; fidl- 
dysig, very foolish; fuU-nedh, very near.] 

1. Quite; to the same degree; without abate- 
ment or diminution; equally. 

Tile pawn 1 proffer shall be full as good. Dryden. 

2. Fully; completely; altogether. ‘Inform 
her full of my particular fear.’ Shak. ‘ I 
amnow/wW resolved.’ Shale.— 3. Exactly. 

Pull in the centre of the sacred wood. Addison. 

4. Directly; straight; as, he looked him /wB 
in the face; he came full upon such a one. 

5. To satiety. 
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I have 5upped_/‘«// with horrors, 

Fxill is placed, especially in poetry, be- 
fore adjectives and adverbs to heighten or 
strengthen their signification; a,s,/uU sad. 

With his cruel bow he laid low 
, The harmless albatross. Coleridge. 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee, 

Ac all his jokes, for many a joke had he. 

Goldsmith, ■ 

Full is prefixed to other words, chiefly par- 
ticiples, to express utmost extent or degree; 
as, fail-blown, /«ll-gi'own, &c. 

Full (fnl), r.i. To become full or wholly 
ilhiminated; as, the moon fulls at midnight. 
Full (fpl), v. t. [A- Sax:. fiiUian, to whiten, to 
full, fullere, a fuller, from I. fullo, a cloth- 
fuller; comp.Fv. fouler, to tread, to trample, 
from L.L. fullare, to full cloth.] To thicken 
in a mill, as cloth ; to make compact; to 
scour, cleanse, and thicken in a mill. 

Full (fid), v.i. To become fulled or felted; 
as, thi-sclolh/itiZs very well. 

Full-acorned (fiil'a-komd), a. Fed to the 
full Avith acorns. Shale. 

Fullage (ful'iij), n. Money paid for fulling 
cloth. 

Full-aged (ful'ajd), a. Being of mature age. 
Fullani, Fulham (f Ul'am), n. l. An old cant 
word for false dice, named from Fulham, a 
suburb of Loudon, AViiich, in the reign of 
Queen Elizaheth, was the most notorious 
place for black-legs in all England. Those 
made to throw the high. numbers, from five 
to twelve, were called ‘high,’ and those to 
throw the low numbers, from ace to four, 
‘low.’ 

For gourd holds, 

And ‘high’ and ‘ low* beguile the rich and poor. 

Shak. 

2. Hence, a sham; a make-believe. ‘FitZ- 
hmns of poetic fletion.’ Hudihras. 
Full-armed (ful'armd), a. Completely 
armed. 

Full-blooded (ful'blud-ed), a. 1. Having 
a full supply of blood.— 2. Of pure blood or 
exti’actioii; thorough-bred; as, nfull-blooded 
horse. 

Full-bloomed (fiil'blomd), a. Having per- 
fect bloom; like a perfect blossom. ‘FuU- 
hloomed lips.’ Crashaio. 

Full-blown (fifl'blon), a. l. Fully ex- 
panded, as a blossom; mature; as, a fidl- 
Idoion vose; full-blown beauty. — 2. Fully 
distended Avith Avind. 

And steers against it with s./ull-ilaiuH sail. 

Dryden. 

Full-born (fuTbom), a. Nobly born. 
Full-bottom (fpl'bot-tum), n. A Avig Avlth a 
‘ large bottom. 

Full-bottomed (ful'bot-tumd), a. Having 
a large bottom, as a Avig. 

Full-bound (fid'bound), a. In book-Mnd- 
iny, bound entirely in leather. 

Full-butt (fnl’biit), a,dv. Meeting directly 
and with violence; Avith sudden collision. 

He and the babler, or taiker I told ye of, met/ull- 
hurt; and .after a little staring one another in the 
face, upon tlie encounter, the babler opened. 

Sir X, VBstranse. 

Full-centre (fpl'sen-ter), a. In areh. a term 
applied to Avhat has the shape of a full semi- 
circle; as, & full-centre arch; a, fidl-centre 
vault. 

Full-charged (ful'ch'aTjd), a. Charged or 
loaded to the lull; fully prepared. 

I stood i' the level 

Of a.fnU-eharged confederacy. Shah. 

Full-Chisel (ful'chiz-el), adr. At full speed. 
[American vulgarism.] 

•O yes, sir, I’ll get you iny waster's seal in a miii- 
. ute.' And off he ^et JtiU-chisil. T. C. Haliburtan, 

Full-dress (ful'dres), a. That demands full 
dress; as, n full-dress party or concert. 
Full-drive (fulTMv), adm. At full speed. 
Full-eared (fuTerd), a. Having the ears 
or heads full of grain. 

Fuller (fwl'er), n. One who fulls; one whose 
occupation is to full cloth. 

Fuller (I’gl'cr), n. In blacksmith’s work, a 
die; a half-round set-hammer. 

Fuller (fijl'iir), v.t To form a groove or 
channel in, by a fuller or set-hammer; as, to 
/•ttZZer a bayonet. 

FuUer's-earth (fuTerz-6rth),?r. A variety of 
clay or marl, compact but friable, unctuous 
to the touch, and of various colours, usually 
Avith a shade of green. It is useful in scouring 
. and cleansing cloth, as it imbibes the grease 
and oil used in preparing avooI. It consists 
of silica 60 per cent., alumina 20, water 24, 
and small quantities of magnesia, lime, and 
peroxide of iron. This maid occurs in and 
gives its name to a division of the lower 
oolitic strata, which reaches a thickness of 
400 feet. 


Fuller’s -thistle, Fuller’s -weed (fnl'erz- 
this-1, fuF6rz-wed), n. A name commonly 
given tothe teasel, a plant of the genus Dip- 
sacus (H. fidlonmn), the burs or prickly 
flower-lieads of which ai’e used in di’essing 
cloth. See Dipsacbjb. 

FuUery (fpl'e-ri), n. The place or the works 
Avhere the fulling of cloth is carried on. 
Full-eyed (fnldd), a. Having large promi- 
nent eyes. 

Full-fed (ful'fed), a. Fed to fulness; plump 
Avith fat. , . „ 

Full-fleshed (ful'flesht), a-. Having full 
flesh; corpulent. 

Full-flowing (fnTflo-ing), a. Floiving Avitli 
fulness; SAvelling; giving free vent. Shale. 
Full -formed (ful'formd), a. Having full 
form. Shale. 

FuU-fortuned (ful'for-tund), a. At the 
height of prosperity. ‘ The imperious show 
of the full- fortuned Ciesar.’ Shale. 
Full-fraught (ful'frat), a. laden or stored 
to fulness. Shale. 

Full-gorged (ful'gorjd), a. In falconry, 
sated; over-fed. Shale. 

Full-grown (fuTgron), a. Grown to Ml 
size; accompanying fulness of growth. ‘Hipe 
and frolic of his full-yroion age.’ Milton. 
Full-handed (ful'liand-ed), a. Bearing some- 
thing valuable, especially a gift; possessing 
ample means: the opposite of empty-handed: 
generally applied to a person coming or 
departing; as, his wife came to him ftdl- 
handed; he sent him mvay full-handed. 
Full-hearted (fuThart-ed), a. Full of cour- 
age or confidence; elated. 

The enemy j!‘bi-i!eayied. 

Lolling the tongue with slaughtering. Shak. 

Full-hot (ffiTliot), a. Heated to the utmost ; 
very fiery. ‘Anger is like a fidl-hot horse.’ 
Shale. 

Fulling-mill (f pTing-mil), n. A mill for full- 
ing cloth by means of pestles or stampers, 
AV’hich beat and press it to a close or compact 
state, and cleanse it. The principal parts of 
a fulling-mill are the wheel, Avlth its trundle, 
Avhich gives motion to the tree or spindle, 
Avhose teeth communicate that motion to 
the pestles or stampers, which fall into 
troughs, Avhereln the cloth is put, Avith 
fuller’s-earth, to he scom’ed and thickened 
by this process of beating. 

Full-length (MTength), a. Embracing the 
Avhole; extending the Avhole length; as, a 
full-length portrait. 

Full-manned (fijl'mand),a. Completely fur- 
nished Avith men, as a fort with soldiers, or 
a ship with sailors. Sluik. 

FuUmart.t Same as Foumart (Avhich see). 
B. Jonson, 

Full-moon (ful'mon), a. Pertaining to or 
produced hy the moon Avhen full. 

In foiiy rushes with a full-moon tide. Coivfer. 

Full-mouthed (ful'mouvHd), a. l. Pertain- 
ing to or issuing from a full mouth; pro- 
duced by a mouth bloAving to its utmost 
extent. 

Had Boreas blown 

tyXo full-mouthed\Aa&t, and cast thy houses down, 
Quarles. 

2. Having a fuU or strong voice or sound. 

A. full-mouthed Amyawn swallows all. Crashaio. 

Fullness (M'nes). Same as Fulness. 
Full-orbed (ful'orbd), a. Having the orb 
complete or fully illuminated, as the moon; 
like the full moon. 

Full-replete (M're-plet), a. Completely 
filled. ‘ Full-replete ivnth. choice of all de- 
lights.’ Shak. 

Full-sailed (fpl'sald), a. Unlimited; abso- 
lute. ‘ Full-sailed oonMenoe.' Massinger. 
FuH-souled (fpl'sold), a. Magnanimous; of 
noble disposition. 

Full-split (M'split), adn With the great- 
est violence and impetuosity. [American 
vulgarism.] 

PuU-surnmed (ful'sumd), a. Complete in 
all its parts. 

FuIl-SAVing (M'sAvlng), ado. With eager 
haste; Avith violence and impetuosity. 
Pull-voiced (fpl'voist), a. Having a full, 
strong, poAverful voice. 'The full-voiced 
Ainird.’ Milton. 

Full-winged (ful’wingd), a. 1. Having com- 
plete Avings or large strong Avings. Shak.— 
2. Ready for flight; eager. Beau, d: FI. 
Fully (fulTi), am. In a full manner; to the 
MI; Avithout lack or defect; completely; 
entirely; as, to be /wZZy persuaded of some- 
thing. ‘To oppose his hatred /idZj/.’ Shale. 
—-Fully committed, in lawj committed to 
prison for trial, in distinction from being 
previously detained for examination.— S yn. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bull; 


Completely, entirely, maturely, plentifully, 
abundantly, plenteously, copiously, largely, 
amply, suffleiently, clearly, distinctly, per- 
fectly. 

Fulmar (fpl'mar), n. [Icel. filhndr, lit. 
foul meAv.] A natatorial or swimmine oce- 
anic UvdlProceUariaglacialis), of the family 
Procellariclffi or petrels. 'The fulmar is larger 
than a gull; the upper mandible of its 
strong cylindrical bill is suddenly hooked 
doAvnAvards at the point, Avhile the tip of 
the loAver curves upward. It inhabits the 
northern seas in prodigious numbers, breed- 
ing in Iceland, Greenland, Spitzbergen, the 
Shetland and Orkney Islands, the Hebrides, 
&c. It feeds on fish, the blubber of Avbales, 
and any fat, putrid, floating substance that 
comes in its way. It make.s its nest on sea- 



Fulmar {Procdlciria glaciciiU), 


cliffs, in which it lays only one egg. Tlie 
natives of St. Kilda value the eggs above 
those of any other bird, and seai’ch for them 
by descending precipices by ropes in the 
most perilous maimer. The fulmar is also 
valued for its feathers, down, and the oil 
foimd in its stomach, Avhich is one of the 
priucipalproductsof St. Kilda, When caught 
or assailed it lightens itself by disgorging 
the oil from its stomach. Tliere is another 
species found in the Pacific Ocean. 

Fulmar (fuPmitrXn. The foumart (Avhich see). 
Fulmen (M'men), n. [L.] Lightning; a 
thunderbolt. [Rare.] , 

i Reasoning cannot find such a mine of thought, nor 
eloquence such o fulmen of expression. 

Sir tv. Hcnyiiltou. 

Fulminant (ful'min-ant), a. [h. fulminans, 
fuhnimntis, ppr. of fuhnino. See Fl'l- 
3IINATE.] Thundering; making a loud noise. 
Bailey. 

Fulminate (M'min-at), v.i. pret. & pp. ftd- 
minated; ppr. fulminating. [L. fulniino, 
fidniinakm, from fulmeti, lightning, contr. 
for fulgimen, from fidgeo, to flash.] 1. To 
thunder.— 2. To make a loud sudden noise 
or a sudden sharp report; to explode Avitli a 
loud noise ; to detonate ; as, fulminating 
gold.— 3. To issue threats, denunciations, 
censures, and the like, Avith or as Avith au- 
thority; especialljr, to send forth ecclesias- 
tical censures, as is done by the pope. 

who shall be depositary of the oaths and leagues of 
princes, or fulminate against the perjur’d inn-actors 
of them. Lord Herbert. 

Fulminate (ful'min-at), v.t. 1. To cause to 
explode.— 2. To utter or send out, as a de- 
mmeiation or censtu’e; especially, to send 
out, as a menace or censure, by ecolesias- 
tioalautbority. 

Judgments . . . fulminated with the air of one 
who had the divine vengeance at his disposal. 

Rp. Warbitrion, 

Fulminate (ful’min-at), n. An explosive 
compound. See Fulminating. 
Fulminating (M'min-at-ing), p. and n. 

1. Thundering; crackling; exploding; deton- ' 
ating.— 2. Hurling papal denunciations, me- 
naces, or censures. — Fulminating com- 
pounds or fulminates, explosive compounds 
of fulminic acid with various bases, such as 
gold, mercury, platinum, and silver. The oil 
fulminating powder is a mixture of nitre, 
sulphur, and potash. Fulminate of mercui y 
is extensively used as a priming in percus- 
sion caps. 

Fulmination <M-min-a'shon), n. 1. Tlio 
act of fulminating, thundering, or detonat- 
ing; the act of thundering or issuing forth, : 
as denunciations, threats, censures, and the 
like, Avith authority and violence.— 2. That 
which is fulminated: or thundered forth, i.s 
a menace or censure. 

The fulminatiems from the Vatican were turned 
into ridicule. Ayliffe. 

Fulminatory (M'min-a-to-ri), a. Sending 
forth thunders or iulnriuations; thunder-: 
ing; striking terror. 

Still less is a edti gauche wanting: extreme i«ft| 


oil, pound; u. So. abwne; y. Sc. fey. 
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sittinff on the topmost benches, as if aloft on itgspecu- 
latory height or nioimtain, which will become a prac- 
tical/>r/»*f««to;;3/ height, and make the name of Moun- 
tain famous-infamous to all times and lands. 

Carlyle. 

Fulmine (ful'min), v.t. pret. & pp. Sul- 
mined; ppr. fulmimng. 1. To thunder; to 
fulminate; to give utterance to in an autho- 
ritative or vehement manner. 

Warming with her theme 
Sixefulmined out her scorn of laws Salique. 

Ttnnyson. 

2. To slioot or dart, as lightning. 

And ever and anon the rosy red 

Flasht through her face as it Iiad been a flake 

Of lightning through bright heven fiilmincd. S^euser. 

Fulniine (fnl'min), v.i. To thunder; to sound 
like thunder; to fulminate; to spe.ak out 
boldly and with resistle.ss power, or with 
suiireme authority. 

A very Cicerone — yet, alas. 

How unlike him tvho fulmined in old Rome ! Rogers. 
Fulmineous (ful-niin'e-us), k. [L. fulmen, 
thunder.] Pertaining to thunder. 
Falmiaic (ful-min'ik), a. In chem. of or 
pertaining to or capable of detonation. — 
Fulminic aoid,, an acid not known in the 
free state. See under FuLMiNA'fiKG. 
Fulness, Fullness (ful'nes), n. The state 
orqualityof being full or filled; abundance; 
completeness; perfection; repletion; satiety; 
swelling; largeness; extent; strongness; 
loudness; clearness; ampleness of know- 
ledge; abundant learning. 

In thy presence is fulness of joy. Ps. xvi. ii. 

There tvanted fha fulness of a plot ,wd variety of 
characters to form it as it ought. Dryden. 

The tendency of institutions like those of England is 
to encourage readiness in public men at the expense 
both of fulness and exactness. Macaulay. 

—In the fulness of time, a common phrase, 
signifying ‘at the proper or destined time.' 
The phrase originated in the Biblical ex- 
pression ‘When the fulness of the time was 
come.’ G-al. iv. 4. 

Fulsamic t (ful-sam'ik), a. Fulsome ; nau- 
seous. Congreve. 

Fulsome (ful'sum), a. [Partly iroxnfull 
and term, -some, partly from 0. E. ful, 
fauL] 1. Filled out; full and plump. 

His lean, pale, hoar, and witliered corpse grew 
fniscme, fair, and fresh. Golding. 

2. + Causing surfeit; cloying. 

The next is Doctrine, in whose lips there dwells . . . 

Honey, which nevstfulsome is, yet fills 

The widest souls. Beaumont. 

3. Offensive from excess of praise; gross. 

* Fulsome flattery.’ Macaulay.— i. Nau- 
seous; offensive; disgusting. 

He that Wmgsfutsome objects to my view. 

With nauseous images my fancy fills. Roscommon. 

6 . t Lustful; wanton. ‘The fulsome ewes.' 
Shale.— Q. Tending to obscenity; coarse; as, 
a fulsome epigram. Dryden. 

Fiilsomely (ful'sum-li), ada. In a fulsome 
manner ; rankly ; grossly ; nauseously ; ob- 
scenely. 

FulsomenesS (fuTsum-nes), n. The state 
or ([uality of being fulsome; nauseousness; 
rank smell; obscenity; grossness; satiety. 
Fulvous, Fulvld (ful'vus, ful'vid], a. [L.I. 
fulvidus, 'L.fulvus, yellow.] Yellow; tawny; 
of a tawny yellow colour. [Fulvid is rare. ] 
Fumt (fum), v.i. [ Onomatopoetic. ] ’To 
sound or play upon a Addle; to thrum. 

Follow me, smAfitm as you go. B, fonson. 
Fum, Fung (fum, fiing), n. The Chinese 
phomix, one of the four symbolical animals 
supposed to preside over the destinies of 
the Chinese Empire. 

Fumacious (fu-ma'shus), a. [L. fiiinus, 
smoke.] Lit. smoky; hence, pertaining 
to smoke or smoking; addicted to smoking 
tobacco. 

Fumado (fu-ma'd5), n. [Sp. fumado, 
smoked, pp. of fumar, L. fumare, to 
smoke, from fumus, smoke. ] A smoked 
fish. Carew. 

Fumage (fu'mai), n. [L. fumus, smoke.] 
'Tax on smoke places; hearth-money. 

Fumas’Ct or/uage, vul^jarly called smoke'farthings. 

Blackstane. 

Fumaramide(fu-maTa-mid), n. (ChlIcNsOo.) 
In dhem. a substance formed by the action of 
ammonia on fumarate of ethyl. It is a snow- 
white powder. By acids and alkalies it is re- 
solved, like other amides, into ammonia and 
the acid. 

Fumarate (fu'ma-rat), n. In chem. a salt 
of fumarie acid. 

Fumaria (fu-mu'ri-a), n. [Prom L. fumus, 
smoke, in allusion to the disagreeable smell 
of the plant.] A genus of plants popularly 
known as fumitory {which see). 


Fumarlaeeffl (fu-in,Tri-a" 8 e-e). «, pi. A small 
nat. order of exogenous plants, closely allied 
to 3?apaveraoeffi. 'The species are slender- 
stemmed, herbaceous plants, generally erect, 
though some climb by means of their twist- 
ing leaf-stalks. Many species are objects of 
cultivation by the gai'dener for the sake of 
their sho^vy flowers. All are astringen fc and 
acrid plants, and are i-eputed diaphoretics 
and aperients. 'They inhabit the temperate 
and warm regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere and South Africa. 

Fumarie (fu-ma'rik), a. In chem. pertaining 
to or obtainedfromfumitory.— F«)«ftric acid 
(Gqll JO 4 ), a monobasic acid, a product of the 
action of lieat on malic acid. It exists ready- 
formed in several plants, as in common fumi- 
tory. It forms fine, soft, micaceous scales, 
soluble in water and alcohol. It unites with 
several bases, producing fuiuarates. 
Fumarole (fu'ma-rOl), n. [It. fumarola, 
from fumo, L. fumus, smoke. ] A hole 
from which smoke issues in a sulphur-mine 
or volcano. 

Fumatory (fu'ma-to-ri), n. Same as 
Fumitory. 

Fumble (fum'Ifl), v.i. [D. fommelen; Sw. 
funila, to handle feebly ; L. G. fiimmelcn, 
to fumhie; Dan. f anile, to grope about. 
Comp. O.E. f ambles, 'ha\\A&, f amble, to stut- 
ter; Icel. fulma, to fimilile.] 1. To feel or 
grope about; to make awkward attempts; 
to grope about in perplexity; to seek or 
seiircli for something awkwardly. 

Am not I a friend to lielp you out! You would 
have heenfmnh/ing half an hour for this excuse. 

Dryden. 

2. 'To employ the hands or fingers about some- 
thing in an aimless or awkward fashion. 

I sav/ him fumble with the sheets, and ptay with 
flowers. S/ta/c. 

3. To .stutter; to stammer; to hesitate in 
speecli; to mumble. 

HeyitwiWrfA in the mouth. 

His speecli doth fail. Tragedy of King yohn, 1611. 

Fumble (fum'bl), v.t. To manage awk- 
wardly; to crowd or tumble together. 

up all in one loose adieu. SltaB. 

Fumbler (fum'bler), n. One who fumbles, 
gropes, or manages awkwardly. 

Fumblingly (fum'lding-li), adv. In a fum- 
bling, liesitating, or awkward manner. 

Many good scholars speak 'aat fumblingly. 

B. yonson. 

Fume (fum), n. [L. fumus, smoke, steam, 
vapour, fume, akin to .Skr. dhfmia, smoke, 
from d/irt, to agitate, the root being that of 
E. dust] l.t Smoke, as from a fire. 

Then there is a repulsion of the fume, by some 
higher hill or fabrick that shall overtop the chimney. 

Retirynia Wottoniancs. 

2. Smoky or vaporous exhalation from any- 
thing, especially if possessing narcotic or 
otlier remarkable properties; vohatile matter 
.arising from anything; exhalation: gener- 
ally in the plural; as, fumes of tobacco; 
the/uwiesof burning sulphur; the/MHic.sof 
wine.— 3. Any mental agitation regarded as 
clouding or affecting the understanding; 
angry mood; jiassion. Shak. 

The /times of his passion do really intoxicate and 
confound his judging' and discerning faculty. South. 

She, out of love, desires me not to go to my father, 
because something hath put liira in tx fume against 
me. Shirley. 

4 . Anytiiing like fume or vapour, by being 
unsubstantial or fleeting, as an idle conceit, 
vain imagination, and the like. Shah. 

To lay aside all that may seem to have a show of 
fumes and fancies, and to speak solids, a war with 
Spain is a mighty work. Bacon, 

Fume (fum), v.i. pret. & pp. fumed; ppr. 
fuming. [Fr. fumer; L. fumo. See the 
noun.] 1. To smoke ; to throw off smoke 
or smoky vapour, as in combustion; to yield 
vapour or exhalations. 

Where the golden s.hs.r fumed. Milton. 

2. To be as in a mist; to he stupefied. ‘Keep 
his brain /uminp.' Shak. — 3. To pass off in 
vapours: vACaaviay. 

Their p.irts are kept item, fuming a-may by their 
fixity. Dr. G. Cheyne. 

4, To he in a rage; to he hot with anger. 

He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground. 

Dryden. 

—Fuming liquor, in chem. a name given to 
various preparations which emit fumes on 
exposure to the air. 

Fume (fum), v.t. 1. 'To smoke ; to dry in 
smoke. 

These that serve for hot countries, they used at 
first to fume by hanging them up on long sticks one 
by one, and drying them with the smoke of a soft 
fire, Carew. 


2, To fumigate, as with scent: to perfume. 

Fume all tlie ground, 

.4nd sprinkle iioiy water. yohu Fletcher. 
Now are the lawn sheelsyim^if with violets. 

Mars ton. 

3. 'To disperse or drive away in vapours; to 
send up as vapour. 

The heat mV. fume away most of the .scent. 

Mortimer. 

How vicious hearts fume frenzy to the brain. 

Young. 

Fumeless (fum'les), a. Free from funi es. 
Fumert (fum'er), n. One who fumes or per- 
fumes; a perfumer. ‘Embroiderers, fea- 
ther-makers, /«Mi(!r.s’.’ Beau, cb FI. 

Fumet (fu'met), n. [Fr. fmnees, from L, 
fimus, dung.] Tlie dung of the deer, hare, dec.. 
Written also Feiomet. ' B. Jonson. 
Fumette (fu-met'), n. [Fr. fumet, from L. 
fumus, smoke, fume.] 'The scent of ineyt, 
as venison or game when kept too long; the 
scent from me.ats cooking. ‘Unless ii, had 
tile vifht fumette.’ Swift. 

Tliere .arc sucli Bte3m.s from s.'ivmiry pies, such a 
fumette from plump partridges .and roa.sting pigs, 
that I think 1 can di.stinguish them as easily as I 
know a rose from .1 pink. R. M. yeph.ton. 


Fumetere.tn. 'The plant fumitory. Chaucer. 
Fumid(fu'mid),a. [L, fmnidus, from fumus, 
smoke.) Smoky; v.iporous. Sir T. Browne. 
Fumidity, Fumidness (fu-mid'i-ti, fu'miil- 
ne!3), w. Thesfc.ateor(iiialityofbeiiigfumii!; 
smokiness. Bailey. 

Fumiferous (fum-if'er-ns), a. [L. fumifer, 
from/uTOiis, smoktsand/ci-o, to bear.] .Tro- 
ducing smolce. 

Fumifugist (fum-if'u-jist), n. [L. fumus, 
smoke, miAfugo, to drive away.] One who 
or tliat which drives away smoke or fumes. 
Dr. Allen. 

Fumigant (fum'i-gant), a. [L. fumigans, 
fumigantis.ppr. of fumigo. See Fumigate,] 
Fuming, [Eitre.] 

Fumigate (fum'l-gat), v.t. pret. & pp. fumi- 
gated; ppr. fumigating. [L. fumigo, fumi- 
gaturn, to smoke, to fumigate— /wmw.'?, 
smoke, and ago, to do, to cause.] 1. To ap- 
ply smoke to; to expose to smoke or gas, sus 
in chemistry or medicine, by inhaling it, or 
ill cleansing infected apartments, clothing, 
Ac.— 2. 'To perfume. Dryden. 

Fumigation (fum-i-gfTshon), «. [L. funii- 
gatio. See FUMIGATE.] 1. The act of fumi- 
gating or applying smoke or gas for various 
purposes, as for the purpose of inhalation, 
for disinfecting houses, clotlies, and the 
like. Fumigation by inlialation is some- 
times recommended as a cure in pulmonary 
complaints. 

Fumigation with strong chemical agents — such as 
chlorine, iodine, and nitrous fumes— is without doubt 
of real efficacy in the prevention of contagion. 

•Dr. A. IF. Biyth. 

2. Fragi’ant vapour raised by heat. Dryden. 
Fumigatory (fum'i-ga-to-ri), a. Having the 
cpiality of cleansing by smoke. 

Furaily (fum'i-li), adv. With fume ; smokily. 
Fuming (fiim'ing), n. I. Fumigation. ‘The 
fuming of the holes with brimstone.’ 3Ior- 
timer.—% Fume; idle conceit; vain fancy. 
Mir. for Mags. 

Fumingly (fum'lng-li), adv. In a fuming 
manner; angrilw in a rage. 

Furnish (fum'ish), a. Smoky; hot; choleric. 
[Bare.] 

Another is perhaps melancholike ; 

Anotiiet furnish is, and cholerifce. Mir.fcr .Vags. 


Fumishness (fum'ish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being furnish; fretfulness; pas- 
sion. 

Fumitert (fu'mi-ter), n. Same as Fumitory. 
Shale. 

Fumitory (fu'mi-to-ri), n. [O.E. flimetere, 
L. fumus, smoke, and terra, the earth, from 
the belief that this plant was produced 
without seed from vapours rising from the 
earth; L. fumaria herba, Fr. fimeterre.] 
The common name of Fumaria, a genus of 
plants, nat. order Fumariaceie. Several 
species are known, natives of Europe .and 
Asia, and two or thi-ee are found in this 
country growing in dry fields and road sides, 
and also frequent in highly cidtivated gar- 
gens. They are slender aniuial herbs with 
much-divided leaves and purplish flowers 
in racemes at the tip of the stem or oppo- 
site the leaves. F. qffleinaUs, the best known 
species, was at one time much used in medi- 
cine for scorbutic affections, Ac., but its 
use is now discontinued. 

Fummel (fum'mel), n. The offspring of 
a stallion and she-ass; a hinny or mule. 
[Local.] 

Fumosity (fum-os'i-ti), n. Tendency to 
emit fumes; fumes arising from excessive 
drinking. Chaucer. 
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FumouBt (fu'nius), a. Fumy; proclucing 
ftiincs. ‘ Onions, mustanl, and sncli-lilce 
/'iwiOJis things.’ Barron >ih(16'2i). . 

■piiinv ( fum'i ci. Producing funic ; full of 


vapour; vaporous. 

From dice and wine the youth retir'd to rest, 

And puffed t\\&/umy god from out his bre.ist. 

Drycien, 

Thin (fun), 11 . [May he connected with fond, 

O.E./oii, foolish, fon, fonne, to he foolish.] 
Sport; mirthful drollery; frolicsome amuse- 
ment. ‘Frolic and /iHi.' Goldsmith. 

Don’t mind me, though, for all my /tm and jokes. 
You bards may find us bloods good-natur'd folks. 

jDr. H. More. 


—To make fun of, to turn into ridicule. 
—Fot to sea the fun, to be umvilling to re- 
gard anything offensive or annoying in the 
light of a joke; not to be inclined to put up 
with rough practical joking; to he disin- 
clined to be practised upon whether in jest 
or earnest. 


Young Miller did not see the fini of being imposed 
on in that fashion. W. Black. 


Funamhulate (fu-nain'bu-irit),u. i. [L./unis, 
rope, and ambulo, ambulaitim, to walk.] 
To walk on a rope. 

Punamhiilatioa (fu-nam'bu-la"shon), n. 
Kope-dancing. 

Funamhulatory (fu-nam'bu-la-to-ri), a. 

1. Pei'forming like a rope-dancer. ~2. oSTar- 
row, like the walk of a rope-dancer, ‘This 
funambulatory track.’ Sir T, Browne. 
Fimamtoulist (fu-nam'bu-list), n. A rope- 
walker or rope-dancer. Be Quincey. 
Funamhulo, Funamhultis (fu-nam'bu-lo, 
lu-nam'bu-lus), n. [It. fwnambulo, 1. /«- 
nambulus. See PUNAMBUliA'X'E.] A rope- 
dancer or rope-walker. 

We see the industry and practice of tumblers and 
ftenambitlos. Bacon. 


I see him walking not Viks a/itnamlmlus upon a 
cord, but upon the edge of a razor. Sir JH. Woiton. 


Funaria (fu-nri'ri-a), n. [L. f unarms, pjur- 
tainlng to a rope, from funis, a rope, a cord. ] 
A genus of masses having terminal fruit- 
stalks, with an inflated oalj^tra and oblique 
double peristome. F. hygrometrioa is com- 
mon in this country, being found by way- 
sides, and especially on spots where a wood- 
fire has been. It has obtained its specific 
name from its fruit-stalk having the pro- 
perty of twisting when moisture is applied 
to it. This species grows in ail parts of the 
world. There are other three British spe- 
cies. 

Function (fungk'shon), n. [Fr. fonctinn, 1. 

. f unctio, from /Mayor, funatiis, to perform, 

. to execute.] 1. In a general sense, the 
doing, executing, or performing of anything; 
discharge; perfomiiince; as, the function of 
a calling or ollioe. 'A representing com- 
moner in the function of his public calling,’ 
Swift —2. Office or employment, or any duty 
or business belonging to a particular station 
or character, or required in that station or 
character ; occupation, emplo.vment, busi- 
ness, or office in general; the functions of a 
chancellor. Judge, or bishop; the functions 
of a parent or guardian. 

The bards performed the function of public cen- 
sors with sharp criticism. Pro/, Blackie. 

Tradesmen sin^in^ in their shops and goinff about 
theiry5<;«<r*b?/.y friendly. Shaft, 

:S. The speeiflo office or action which any 
organ or system of organs is fitted to per- 
form in the animal or vegetable economy; 
as, the function of the heart, of leaves, &c.; 
the speeifte office of anything belonging to I 
a living being, as the body as a whole, the 
mind of man, or any faculty of the mind. 

All these v^.xipns fmiciiotts (of living beings), how- 
ever, may be considered under three heads (j) 
functions of Nutrition, divisible into functions of 
absorption and metamorphosis, and comprising all 
functions by which an organism is enabled to 
live, grow, and maintain its existence as an indi- 
vidual.— (2) Functions of Reproduction, comprising 
all those functions whereby fresh individuals are 
produced .and the perpetuation of the species is se- 
cured, — (3) Functions of Relation or Correlation, 

. comprising all thosey««riffOTir (such as sensation and 
: voluntary motion) whereby the outer world is brought 
into relation with the organism, and the organism in 
iturn is enabled to act upon the outer world. 

H. A. Nicholson, 

4. In math, a quantity so connected witli 
another that no change can be made in the 
latter without producing a corresponding 
change in the former, in which case the de- 
pendent quantity is said to be n function of 
tile other; thus, the circumference of a 
. circle is nfunctimi of the diameter; the area 
of a trianglels a function of any two of the 
sides and the angle they contain. In order 
to indicate in a general way that one quan- 
tity y is a function of another x the notation 


y=f(x), or something similar, is adopted ; 
thus, if be the area of a triangile, x and y 
two of the sides, and S the contained angle, 
we should write «=(p(a:, y, S).— Vital func- 
Urns, functions immediately necessary to 
life, as those of the brain, heart, limgs, 
&e.— Natural or vegetative functions, func- 
tions less instantly necessary to life, as di- 
gestion, absoiTition, assimilation, expulsion, 
«fcc. — Animal functions, those which relate 
to the external world, as the senses, volun- 
tary motions, &c. — The equivalence of func- 
tions, a communist term implying that no 
man’s labour ought to be remunerated at a 
higher rate than that of any other man, what- 
ever he the difference of capacity or pro- 
duction. 

Pimetioaal (fungk'shon-al), a. Pertaining 
to functions; relating to some office; official. 
Fimetionalize (fungk'slion-al-iz), v.t. To 
place in a function or office; to assign some 
function or office to. Laing. [Bare.] 
Functionally (fungk'slion-al-li), ctdr. In 
a functional manner ; by means of func- 
tions. 

Functionary (fungk'shon-a-ri), n. One who 
holds an office or trust; as, a public func- 
tionary; secvdav functionaries. 

Fund (fund), n. [Fr./owcf, land, a merchant’s 
stock; L. fundus, foundation, a piece of land, 
estate— from land being the basis of all real 
estate.] 1. A stock or capital; a sum of money 
appropriated as the foundation of some 
commercial or other operation undertaken 
with a view to profit, and by means of which 
expenses and credit ai'e supported ; thus, 
the capital stock of a hanking institution is 
called its /wnd; the joint stock of a com- 
mercial or manufacturing house constitutes 
its fund ov funds; and hence the word is 
applied to the money which an individual 
may possess, or the means he can employ for 
carrying on any enterprise or operation. — 

2. Money lent to government constituting a 
national debt; or tlie stock of a national 
debt; thus, we say a man Is interested in 
the .funds ov public funds when he owns the 
stock or the evidences of the public debt; 
and the funds are said to rise or fall when a 
given amount of that debt sells for more or 
less in the market— 8. Money set apart for 
any object more or less permanent; in 
general the interest only is devoted to the 
object, the fund proper remaining intact; 
but the name is also ^ven to money peri- 
odically and systematically collected and 
destined to support a pennanent object; as, 
the patriotic fund; the sustentation fund. 
4 A store laid up from which one may draw 
at pleasure; ample stock; abundant supply; 
as, nfirnd of wisdom or good sense; a fund 
of anecdote. 

In preaching;, no men succeed better than those 
■who trust entirely to the stock or /und of their own 
reason, advanced indeed, but not overlaid by com- 
merce with books. Siui/f. 

—Sinking fund, a limd or stock set apart, 
generally at certain intervals, for the reduc- 
tion of a debt of a government or oorporn- 
tion.— Consolidated fund. See under CoN- 
SOUDATED. 

Fund (fund), ut. 1. To provide and appro- 
priate a fund or permanent revenue for the 
payment of the interest of; to make per- 
manent provision of resources for discharg- 
ing the annual interest of; to put into the 
form of bonds or stocks bearing I’egular 
interest; as, to /und e.xchequer hills or 
government notes; to fund a national debt. 
2. To place in a fund, as money. 

Fundable (fund'a-hl), a. That may he funded 
or converted into a fund; convertible into 
bonds. 

Fundament (fun'da-ment), n. [L. funda- 
mentum, from fundo, fundatum, to f oimd. 
See Found.] l.t Foundation. Chaucer . — 
2. The seat; the lower part of the body 
on which one sits ; also, the orifice of the 
intestines; the anus. 

Fundamental ( fun - da - ment ' al), a. Per- 
taining to the foundation or basis; serving 
for the foundation; hence, essential; im- 
portant; original; elementary; as, a /undq- 
rnewtol truth or principle; a fundamental 
law. 

There aseiUire& fundatneuial notions existing in 
thehulnaninindastheprimaryelementsofthought: — 
ist, that of finite self ; adlj', that of finite nature; 3cily, 
that of the absolute, the unconditioned, tlie infinite. 
The whole multiplicity of our conceptions are refer- 

: rible to some one of these three, as the irreducible 
notion or category from which it springs. 

f.D.Morell. 

—Fundamental bass OT base, in music, the 
lowest note or root of a chord; a bass con- 
sisting of a succession of fundamental notes. 


— Fundamental tones, the tones from which 
harraohios are generated.— Syn. Primary, 
first, leading, original, essential, indi.speus- 
ahle, necessary, requisite, important. 
Fundameatal (fun-da-ment'al), n. A lead- 
ing or primary principle, rule, law, or ar- 
ticle, which serves as the groundwork of a 
system; essential part; as, the fundamentals 
of the Christian faith. 

Fundamentality, Fundamentalness, 
(fund'a-nient-al"i-ti, fund-a-ment'al-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being fundamental; 
essentiality. 

Fundamentally (fun-da-ment'al-li), adv. 
lu a fundamental manner; primarily; ori- 
ginally; essentially; at the foundation. ‘Fun- 
damentally defective.’ Burke. 

Funded (fund'ed), a. 1. Existing in the form 
of bonds hearing regular interest; forming 
part of the permanent debt of a country at 
a fixed rate of interest; as, a funded debt. 
2. Invested in public funds; as/MJided money. 
Fund-holder (fund'liold-er), n. One who 
has property in the public funds. ,T. S. Mill. 
Fundi, Fun-dungi (fun'di, fun-dun'ji), n. 
A kind of grain allied to millet (the Fas- 
palum exile), much cultivated in the west 
of Africa. It is light and nutritious, and 
has been recommended for cultivation in 
Biitain as food for invalids. Called .also 
Hungry Mice. 

Funding (fund'ing), p. and a. Providing a 
fund for the payment of interest on a debt; 
convei'ting loans to a government into funds 
bearing a fixed rate of interest. —Funding 
system, the manner in whicli governments 
give security to public loans, by fomiing 
funds secured by law for the payment of 
the interest until the state reduoes the 
whole. 

Fundless (fnndTes), a. Destitute of fund,s. 
Fundus (fnn'dus), n. [L.] In anat. the 
base of any cone-shaped organ, as of the 
uterus, the bladder, and gall-bladder. 
Funebral (fu-ne'bral), a. Same as Func- 
brial. 

Funebrial,t Funebrioust (fu-neffiri-al, fu- 
ne'bri-us), a. [L. funabris, pertaining to a 
funeral, from funus, fimeris, a funeral.] 
Pertaining to funerals; funeral; funereal. 
Funeral (fu'ner-al), n. [Fr. funerailles. It. 
funerale, from L. funus, fimeris, a burial] 

1. The ceremony of burying a dead human 
body; the solemnization of intei’ment ; burial; 
obsequies; formerly used in the pltu’al 

His funerals sli.all not be in our camp. 

Lest it discomfort us. Shak. 

2. The procession of persons attending the 
burial of the dead. 

The Ion;; funerals blacken all the way, Fope. 
Funeral (fu'n6r-al), a. Pertaining to burial; 
used at the interment of the dead ; funeral 

rites, honours, or ceremonies ; a funeral 
torch; funeral least or games; funeral ora- 
tion. 

Our hearts, though stout and brave. 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. Longfellmu^ 

Funeral-ale (fu'nOr-al-al), n. Ale drunk or 
to be drunk at a funeral; hence, a drinking 
feast at a funeral; an ancient Scandinariah 
wake. See AiS, 2. 

Xt is far more likely, as Munch supposes, that the 
vow was made at his (Harold Harfagr’sj father's 
funeral-ale, for it is expressly said that'at IXafrsfirlh 
Ills liair had been uncut for ten years, and that space 
of time had then passed since Ins father’s death, 

F.din. Ren. 

Funerally (fu'nfir-al-li), ady. After the man- 
ner of a funeral. Sir T, Browne. 

Funeratet (fu'nOr-at), v.t. To bury with 
funeral rites. Cocker am. 

Funerationt (fu-nOr-a'shon), n. [L. funer- 
atio, from fune.ro, to bury with fixneral rites, 
from funus. See Funeral.] Solemnization 
of a funeral Enatchbull. 

Funereal (fu-ne're-al), a. Suiting a funeral; 
pertaining to or calling up thoughts of deatli 
or the grave; dismal; mournful; gloomy. 
‘The sad, /ttnersaf feast.’ Pope. 

Funereally (fu-ne're-al-li), adv. In a fune- 
real manner; mournfully; dismally. 
Funest(fu-nest'),a. \Ij.funcstus, calamitous, 
from /ttnus, a funeral] Lamentable. ‘Fm- 
nest and direful deaths.’ Coleridge. [Bare.] 
Fungal (fnngjgal), n. In bot. a fungus ; a 
plant belonging to the fungi or lichens, 
which are sometimes both classed together 
as Fungals or Fungales.: 

Fungal (fung'gal), a. In bot. relating to 
fungi; as, Lindley’s/MuyaZ alliance. . 
Funget (funj^, u. [L. fungus, a mushroom.]! 

A soft head; a fool 

A very idiot, ay««y«, a golden ass. Burton, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, liSr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; . oil, pound; it, Sc. abwiie; y. So. fry. 
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PirUBELOW 



Common Musliroom 
{Agaricus campestris) 
— illustrative of jjarts of 
Fungi and terms em- 



, Afraricus comaiiis (tall 


Fungi (fun'ji), n. x>l- [L., pl. of fungus, ft 
nmslii'ooin, ] A large natural order of acoty- 
ledonous or eryptogamous plants, 5000 being 
known, varying greatly 
in size, form, colour, 

: f : and consistence. Typi- 

t cal forms of fungi are 

sltown in the cuts. In 
I , the upper cut p refers 

to the pileus or cap, s 
f to the stipes or stem, 

V to the wira or wrap- 
per, H the hymenium 
or gills, A the annuhis 
■:k " : or ring, C the cortina 

. or curtain, M the myce- 
iiM»i or spawn. Under 
: the name fungus bot- 

anists comprehend not ployed, 
i, only the various races 

' : of mushrooms, toad- 

stools, and similar 
I, plants, but a large 

, 1 number of micro- 

! scoxjic plants grow- 

'I ing upon other 

'i plants, and sub- 

, ti stances which are 

known as moulds, 

I mildew, smut, i-ust, 

brand, dry-rot, <&c. 

_ Fungi agree with 

f algffi and lichens in 

tlieir cellular struc- 
ture, which is, with 
! very few exceptions, cylindrical ag,.nc). v, 

{edible boletus). 

void of a.liy thing le- Morchella. escnlenta 

sembling vascular (round-headed morel), 
j tissue, hut differ 

from them in deriving their nutriment 
j from the body on wliioh they grow, not 

: from tlie medium by which they are sur- 

rounded, They are among the lowest 
forms of vegetable life, and, from the readi- 
ness with which they spring up in certain 
conditions, their germs are supposed to be 
floating in the atmosphere in incalculable 
numbers. Some diseases are produced by 
fungi. Fungi differ from other plants in 
being_ nitrogenous in composition, and in 
V inhaling oxygen and giving out carbonic 

P acid gas. Berkeley divides fungi into two 

great sections, the first having the spores 
naked, and comprising agarics, boleti, puff- 
balls, nist, smut, and mildew; the second 
comprising the morels, truffles, certain 
moiilds, &o., in which the spores are in sacs 
(asci). 

Fungible (fun'ji-bl), n. [lj.'L.(Tes)fungibiles, 
probably from L, fungor, to perform, dis- 
chai'ge. ] 1. In the civil law, a thing of such 
a nature as that it may be replaced by an- 
other of equal quantity and quality.— 2. In 
Scots law, a movable whicli may be esti- 
mated liy weight, number, or measure, as 
ji; grain or money. 

i%ngic (fim'jik), a. Pertaining to or ob- 
, tained from fungi. — Fwngi'c actU, an acid 

; i contained in the juice of most fungi. It is 

said to be a mixture of citric, malic, and 
phosphoric acid. 

I^gldse (fun'ji-de), n. pl. A family of simple 
: and single lamellated corals, so called from 

ti : / the resemblance of their stony structure to 

, ' fi that of a fungus or mushroom. They are 

circular or elliptical, some of them measur- 
J ing 18 inches in diameter. 

Fungiform, FunglUiform (f un'ji-f orm, f un- 
; jil'li-form), a. [L. f ungus, a mushroom, and 

/orma, form.] In haying a termi- 

!' nation similar to the head of a fungus, 

i Fungin, Fungine (fiin'jin), n. The fleshy 

Lifii : part of mushrooms purified by digestion in 

;j; hot water. 

Funjinous (fun'jin-us), a. Of or belonging 
to a fungus, 

Fungite (fun'jit), n. [From L. fungus, a 
' mushroom.] A kind of fossil coral. 

: Fungivorous (fun-jiv'er-us), a. [I. fungus, 

a mushroom, and vuro, to devour.] Feeding 
\ on mushrooms or fungi. 

b Fungoid, (fung'goid), a. Having the appear- 

ance or character of a fungus. ‘Only a 
fungoid growth, I daresay.’ G. Eliot. 
Fungology (fung-goTo-ji), ?i. (L- fungus, a 
mushroom, and Gr. logos, a discourse.] A 
S' treatise on or the science of the fungi ; my- 

cology, 

Fungosity (fung-gos'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being fungous; fungous excrescence. 
Fungous ( fung'gus ), a. 1. Like a fungus ; 
if. -excrescent; spongy; soft. — 2. Growing or 

K springing up suddenly, but not substantial 

! or durable. 




The meaner productions of the French and Eiij'- 
lish press, th-at /ungout growth of novels and of 
pamphlets. Harris. 

Fungus (fung'gus), n. [I., a mushroom.] 
1. A member of the order of acotyledonous 
plants called Fungi (which see).— 2. In mod. 
(a) a spongy morbid excrescence, as proud 
flesh formed in wounds. (6) A minute in- 
crustation and alteration of the skin depentl- 
ent on the growth of vegetable parasites, as 
favus, ring-worm, &c. 

Pungus-plt (f ung'gus-plt), n. A pit in which 
fungi grow. 

tVhen it is heavy rainy weather, they ail come in 
wet through ; and at such times the vapours of the 
court are like those of a.f}utgiis-pit. Dickens. 

Funicle (fiVni-kl), n. XL- funiculus, ilim. of 
funis, a cord.] 1. A small cord; a small 
ligature ; a fibre.— 2. In hot. the little stalk 
by which a seed is attached to the 
placenta; the stalk that supports 
the ovule, and which is called by 
some the podospenm. 

Funicular (fu-uik'fi-Ier), a. Con- 
sisting of a small cord or fibre; de- 
pendent upon the tension of a cord; 
formed by a cord or cords. — Funi- 
cular machine, a term applied to 
certain contrivances intended to 
illustrate some mechanical prin- 
ciple, and consisting mainly in an 
arrangement of cords and suspend- 
ed weights . — Funicular polygon, Funicles. 
in statics, the figure assumed liy 
a string supported at its extremities and 
acted on by several pressures. 

Funiculate (fu-nik'u-lat), a. In zool. form- 
ing a narrow ridge. 

Funiculus (fu-nik'u-lus), n. [L., a little rope, 
cord, or line.] 1. In hot. see Funicle.— 2. In 
anat. the umbilical cord or navel-cord 
whereby the foetus is connected, with the 
placenta or after-birth. 

Funiliforra (fu-nil'i-form),a. In&of. formed 
of tough, flexible cord-like fibres, as the 
roots of some endogenous trees. 

Funis (fu'nls), Ji. [L.] In aiiat. the umbili- 
cal cord; the navel-string. 

Funk (fimgk), »i. [Wedgwood connects with 
Walloon funki, funker, to smoke, and fun- 
qiieron (fumeron), imperfectly burned char- 
coal, from L. fumits, smoke. In 3 and i con- 
nected with G. funke, D. vonk, a spark.] 

1. An offensive smell ; a suffocating smoke. 
Bailey. — 2. Fear; shrinking panic. ‘The 
homd panic or funk (as the men of Eton 
call it).' De Quincey. [Colloq. or slang.] 

If they find no brandy to get drunk 

Their souls are in a miserable Dr. If'clcot, 

3. Touchwood. [Trovincial.]- 4. Anger; huff. 
[Scotch.] 

Funk (fungk), v.i. 1. To stink through fear. 
[Vulgar.]— 2. To quail; to shrink througli 
fear. [Colloq.]— 3. 'To kick hehind, as a lior.se; 
to get angry; to take offence. [Scotch. ] 
Funk (fungk), v.t. To envelop with offen- 
sive smoke or vapour. 

F nnk y (fungk'i), a. 1. Inclined to fear; 
timid. [Colloq. or slang.]— 2. Given to kick, 
as a horse; easily enraged or put into ill- 
hnmour. [Scotch.] 

Funnel (fun'uel), 7i, [Probably from 1. in- 
fundihulum, a funnel— in, into, and fimdo, 
'to pour: in Limousin enfounil, a funnel, oc- 
curs. Comp. W. ffynel, an air-hole.] 1. A 
passage for a fluid or flowing substance, as 
the sliaft or hollow channel of a chimney 
through which smoke ascends; specifically, 
in steamships, a cylindrical iron chimney 
for the boiler-furnaces rising above the deck. 

2. A vessel for conveying 
fluids into vessels W'ith 
small openings, a kind of 
hollow cone with a pipe 
issuing from its apex; a 
filler. 

Funnelform, Funnel- 
shaped ( fun 'nel- form, 
fun'nel-shapt), a. Having 
the form of a funnel or 
inverted hollow cone; 
specifically, in hot. ap- 
plied to a monopetalous 
corolla shaped like a fun- 
nel, where the tube enlarges gradually below, 
but expands widely at the summit. 
Funnelled (fun'neld), a. Having a funnel 
or funnels; funnel-shaped. 

Funnel-net (fun'nel-net), n. A net shaped 
like a funnel. 

Funnel-Shaped. See Funnelfoem. 
Funnily (fun'i-li), adv. In a funny, droll, 
or comical manner. [Colloq.] 

Funning (fun'ing), n. Jesting, joking, play- 



ing sportive tricks. ‘ Cease your fiamvng. ' 
Gay.' 

Funny (fun 'i), a. l. Making fun; droll; 
comioal.“-2. Causing surprise; strange; won- 
derful ; as, it is somewhat funny that he 
sliould never have told me of his marriage. 
[Colloq.]— Fajmi/-6onc, the internal condyle 
or projection at the lower end of the hu- 
merus, the bone which runs from the shoul- 
der to the elbow; the name is due to the fact 
that a blow on a lig.ament passing round 
this condyle causes a strange tingling sensa- 
tion in the lower part of the arm. 

Funny (fun'ni), n. A light boat. [Provin- 
cial.] 

Funnyman (fun'i-man), n. A professional 
clown; a merrimaii; a meny-andrevv. 

You will see on it wliat I have earned as clowiu or 
the funnyman^ with a party of acrobats. Mayke^v. 

Fur (fer), 71. [Fr. fourrure, fur, wliieli, like 
Fr. fourreau, a sheath, is derived from au 
old German word corresponding to modern 
G. flitter, covering, case, lining, and to 
A. Sax. f Oder, fodder, a shell, case, or cover- 
ing (also fodder, food. See Foddee), Fur. 
therefore was originally so called from the 
woolly skins of animals being nsed for lining 
or trimming clothes.] l.The short, fine, soft 
hair of certain animals growing thick on 
the skin, and distinguished from the hair, 
whicli is longer and coarser. Fur is one of 
tile most perfect iion-couduotors of lieat, 
and serves to keep animals warm in cold 
climates.— 2, Tiie skin of certain wild ani- 
mals with the fur; peltry; as, a cargo at furs. 
—In her. the fur.s are generally reckoned 
six in number, all, excepting that wliich 
is plain white, formed by combining the 
natural skins together. Furs are borne on 
the shield and charges, and consist either 
of one colour alone or of more colours than 
one. The furs of two colours are ermine, 
ermines, ermiuois, peau, vnir, vaire, varry, 
cuppa, and ermlnites. See these tenns. — 
3. Strip.s of skins bearing the natural fur, 
used on garments for lining or for orna- 
menting; as, she wore a cloak faced with 
fur.— 4. Any coating regarded as re.semliling 
fur; specifically, (a) a coat of morbid mat- 
ter collected on the tongue in persons af. 
fected with fever and other ailments, (b) A 
coat or crust formed on the interior of ves- 
sels by matter deposited from a liquid, as 
hard water. 

Empty beer-casks boary with cobwebs, and empty 
ivine-bottlcs tvith fur and fungus choking up their 
throats. Dickens. 

(c) The soft downy covering on the skin of 
a peach. 

Fur (fflr), a. Pertaining to or made of fur ; 
as, a fur c.ap. 

Fur (fflr), v.t. pret. & pp. furred; ppr. fur- 
7'ing. 1. To line, face, or cover with fur; as, 
a furred robe.- 2. To cover with morbid 
matter, as the tongue.— 3. In carp, to nail 
slips of timber to, as joists or rafters, in 
order to bring them to a level and range 
them into a straight surface. 

Fur (fur), n. A furrow; the space between 
two ridges. [Scotch.] 

Furaoious t (fu-ra'shus), a. [L. furax, from 
furor, to steal, 
from fur, a 
tliief.] Given to 
theft ; inclined 
to steal; thiev- 
ish. 

Furacityt (fu- 

ras'i-ti), n. The 
state of being 
given to theft; 
disposition to 
steal; thievish- 
ness. 

Furbelow (KF- 
be-lo), n. [Fr. It., 
Sp. Pg. falbala, 
Sp. Also farf ala, 
flonnee ; Lyon- 
nese farbela, 
fringe, flounce, 
rag. The origin 
of the word is 
unknoivn.] A : 
piece of stuff 
plaited and puc- 
kered on a gown 
or petticoat; a 
flounce ; the 
plaited border of a petticoat or gown, 
ilfc'below (feFbe-16), v. t. To put a furbelow 
on; to furnish or ornament with a furbelow 
or furbelows. 

Flounced head to foot. Addison. 



Furbelows (time ofWilliam 
, and Mary). 
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Furbisli (teFtaish), v.t [Fr. fourhir, f^on^ 
Hll.Cr. fwban, to clean, to furbish, G. dial, 
f iirben, to atveep with a broom. ] 1. To mb 
or scour to brightness; to restore to its 
original piU’ity or brightness; to polish; to 
burnisli. 

Furbished the rusty sword again. Drydat. 

2. Fvj. to clear from taint or stain; to add 
fresh glory or brightness to; to prepare for 
fresh use. 

nmv the name of John of Gaunt. Shah. 

Furbishahle (fer'bish-a-hl), a. That may 
be furbished. 

Furbislier (feribish-er), n. One who or that 
which polishes or makes bright by rubbing; 
one who or that which cleans. 

Furcate, Furcated (fer'kat, fer'kat-ed), a. 
(L.furcci, a fork.] Forked; branching like 
the prongs of a fork. 

Furcation (f6r-kiV,shon), n. A foridng; a 
braiiohing like the tines of a fork. 
Furciferous (fer-sifdr-us), a. [I. fum'fer, 
one Ijfiiiring the fureu, a gallows-rogue, a 
rascal — /(M'ca, a fork, an instrument of 
punishment placed oa a culprit’s neck, a 
kiml of gallows, and/cru, to bear.] Ras- 
cally; scoundrelly; villanous. ‘Furciferous 
knaves.’ De Quincey. [Rare.] 

Furcula (forika-la), n. [L., a forked prop to 
support a wall when imdermined, a dim. 
from L. f urea, a fork.] In cornpar. anat. 
the forked bone formed by the union of the 
collar-bones in many birds, such as the com- 
mon fowl, serving to keep the wings at a 
proper distance in flying. Commonly called 
the Merrythought. 

Furcular (ferik.u-16r),a. Shaped like a fork; 
furcate; as, the furcular bone of a fowl. 
Furdlet (ffer'dl), v.t. [A corruption aifimile 
or fardel (which see). ] To draw up into a 
bundle; to furl. Sir T. Bromie. 

PiU'fur (fur'ffT), ?!. [L.J JJaudruff; scurf; 
scales like bran. 

Furfuraceous (fer-fer-iVshus), a. [L. fur- 
furaceus, bran-lilre, from furfur, fur/uris, 
bran, scurf.] l. Made of bran.— -2. Scaly; 
scurfy; like bran; specifically, applied to 
certain eruptions in which the cuticle peels 
off in scales, and to a bran-like sediment 
which is sometimes observed in the urine. 
Furforamide (fer'fer-a-mid), n. (Cj,,Hi 2 N '2 
Og.) In chem. a product of the action of 
ammonia on furfurol, from which a perfume 
is derived. 

Furfuration, (fOr-fer-a'shon), n. The falling 
of scurf from the head. 

Furfurine (fer'fer-in), n. In 

chem. a powerful organic base derived from 
furfuramide. 

It tfurfurlne] was discovered by the late Professor 
Fowiies; and, as the first vegeto-alkaloid artificially 
formed, its production was regarded as a great step 
in organic chemistry. Chambers's Mncy. 

Furfurol (fer'fer-ol),'/!. (C'sHiOo.) In ahem, a 
volatile oil obtained when wheatbran, sugar, 
or starcli is acted on by dilute sulphuric acid 
and peroxide of manganese. It is colourless 
when first prepared, but tmns yellow in the 
dark and brown when exposed to light, and 
has a fragrant odour resembling that of 
bitter almonds. 

Furfurous (forifer-us), a. Furfuraceous 
(which see). ‘Furfurous bread.’ Sydney 
Smith. 

Furial,t a. Furious; raging. Chaxicer. 
Furibundal (fii'rl-bun-dai), a. [L. furihiai' 
difs.] Raging; mad; furious. 

Is’t possible for puling wench to tame 
The furibnndal champion of fame? 

G, Harvey. 

FTtriosaut (fu-ri-os'ant), a. In her. a term 
applicable to the bull, bugle, and other ani- 
mals, when depicted in a rage or in mad- 
ness. It is also termed 
Furiosity (fu-ri-osT-tl), n. The state of be- 
ing furious; raving madness. 

Purioso (f5-ri-6'zo). [It.] In vmsia, furi- 
ously; vehemently; with great vigour. 
Furious (ffi'ri-us), a. [L. furiosus, Fr. furi- 
mx. See FURT.] I. Raging; violent; trans- 
ported with passion; as, a furious 

2. Mad; frenzied. 

No man did ever think the hurtful actions of furi- 
OHS men and innocents to be punishable. Hooker. 

3. Rushing with impetuosity; moving with 
violence; boisterous; as, a /wnous stream ; 
a furious wind or storm.— Srw. Impetuous, 
vehement, boisterous, raging, fierce, violent, 

: turbulent, tumultuous, angry, mad, frantic, 
frenzied. : 

Furiously (fuTi-us-li), adv. In a furious 
manner; with impetuous motion or agita- 
tion; violently; vehemently; as, to run 
furiously F%o attack, one furiously. 
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Furiousness (fflTi-us-nes), 71. The state of 
being ftu’ious; violent agitation; impetuous 
motion; madness; frenzy; rage. 

Furl (ttrl), B.h [Coutr. from furdle, for 
fardle, fardel, to make up in fardels or 
bundles. Akin Fr. fardeUr, to truss or 
pack up. See Fardel.] To wrap or roll, as 
a sail close to the yard, stay, or mast, and 
fasten by a ga.sket or cord; to di’aw up or 
draw into close compass. 

Till the w.ir-dnira throbb'd no longer, and the b.-ittle- 
flags were/lrr/W. Tenuysan. 

—To furl a topsail in a body (naut), to 
gather all the loose parts of the top-sail into 
the bunt about the top-mast. 

Furlong (faTloag), n. [A. Sax. furlang—fur, 
furh, a furrow, and lang, long.] A measure 
of length; the eighth part of a mile; forty 
rods, poles, or percheis. 

Furlough, (fer'16), n. [From Pan. forlov, 
D. verlof, G. verlaub, leave, permission, fur- 
lough, lit. leave off or away.] Leave of ab- 
sence; especially {milit), leave or license 
given by a commanding officer to an officer 
or soldier to be absent from service for a 
certain time. 

Furlough (ferilo), v.t. To furnish with a 
furlon^i; to grant leave of absence to, as 
an officer or soldier. 

Furmenty, Funnity (ferimen-ti, f6r'mi-ti), 
n. Same aa Fnmienty. 

Furnace (ffir'nas), n. [Fr. fournaise; L. for- 
nax, an oven, from root /or, to be hot, as in 
formus, iiot.] 1. A place where a vehement 
'fire and heat may be made and maintained, 
as for melting ores or metals, heating the 
boiler of a steam-engine, warming a house, 
baking pottery or bread, and other such pur- 
poses. Furnaces are constructed in a great 
variety of ways, according to the different 
jiurposes to wliieh they are applied. In con- 
structing furnaces tiie following objects are 
kept in view (1) 'To obtain the greatest 
quantity of heat from a given quantity of fuel. 
(2) To prevent the dissipation of the heat after 
it is produced. (8) To concentrate the heat 
and dhect it as much as possible to the sub- 
stances to be acted upon. (4) To be able to 
regulate at pleasure the necessary degree of 
heat and have it wholly under the operator’s 
management. An air furnace is one in 
which the flames are urged only by the 
natural draught ; a blast furnace, one in 
which the heat is intensified by the injec- 
tion of a strong current of air by artificial 
means; areverberatoivi furnace, one in which 
the flames in passing to the chimney ai-e 
thrown down by a low-arched roof upon the 
objects which it is intended to expose to 
their action.— 2. Any place, time, or occa- 
sion of severe torture; great trial; as, the 
/arwace of affliction. 

Furnace t (fdr'nas), v.t. To throw out, like 
sparks from a furnace. 

HC'jruntace^ 

The thick sighs from him. 

Furnace-bar (ferinas-bilr), n. See Fire- 
bar. 

Furuace-bridge (fcr'iias-l)rij), n. A harrier 
of firebricks, or an iron plate chamber filled 
with water thrown across a furnace at the 
extreme end of the fire-bars, to prevent the 
fuel being carried into the flues, and to 
quicken the draught by contracting the 
area. 

Furnace-burDing(fei-'nas-bern-ing), a. Hot 
like a furnace. ‘My furnace-burning heart.' 
Shak. 

Furnarinse (fOr-na-ri'ne), n. pi. Tlic oven- 
birds, a sub-family of tenuirostralinsessorial 
birds of the family Certhidse or creepers, so 
called from the form of their nests. The 
species are all small birds, inhabiting the 
wann, parts of South America. 

Furniment f (fer'ni-ment), n. [Fr. fourni- 
rnent, a stand of arms, txomfournir, to fur- 
nish, to fit up.] Furniture. Spenser. 
Furnish, (ferinish), v. t. [Fr. foumir; It. .fnr- 
nire, frunire, Tr. formlr, furniir, to finish, 
perfect, to furnish, provide, probably from 

0. E.&. frwmjan, to perfect, to do, to act.] 

1. To supply with anything necessary or 
useful; to equip; as, to furnish a family 
with provisions ; to furnish one with arms 
for defence; to furnish a table; to furnish a 
library; to/urnwh the mind with ideas. 

Will your lordship lend me a thousand pounds to 
/tcrnishm&i Shak. 

2. To offer for use; to supply; to afford; as, 
to /umfsh arms for defence. 

His writings and his life A abundant proofs 
that he was not a man of strong- sense. Macaulay. 

S. To fit up; to supply with the proper goods. 
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vessels, or ornamental appendages; as, to 
furnish a house or a room. 

The apartments are lofty and enormous, .and they 
know not how to furnish them. IValfole. 

Furnish (ferfnish), v.i. In the language of 
the turf, to improve in strength and appear- 
ance. ‘The horse had furnished so since 
then.’ Macmillan's Mag. 

Furnish t (ffirinish), n. Specimen; sample. 

To lend the world s.furnishot wit, she lays her own 
to pawn. Greene. 

Furnished (fer'nisht), a. Supplied; gar- 
nished; fitted with necessaries; particularly, 
in her. applied to a horse borne bridled, 
saddled, and completely caparisoned. 
Furnisher (fer'nish-er), n. One who supplies 
or fits out. 

Furnishing(ferinish-ing), n. An appisMage; 
outward sign. Shale. 

Furnishment (fer'nisli-ment), n. 1 . The act 
of furnishing,— 2. A supply of furnitoe or 
things necessary. 

Furniture (ferini-tur), n. [Fr. fourniture, 
ivomfou7'nir, to furnish, provide.] 1. That 
with which anything is furnished or sup- 
plied ; equipment ; specifically, the goods, 
vessels, utensils, and other appendages ne- 
cessary or convenient for housekeeping; 
whatever is added to the interior of a house 
or apartment for use or convenience. 

I'd give bay Curtal and his/iwafAtrfi, 

My mouth no more were broken than these boys'. 
And writ as little beard. Slutk. 

2. In music, one of the stops, called mixture 
stops, in an organ.— 3. The necessai-y appen- 
dages in various employments or arts, as the 
brasswork of locks, door-knobs, and window 
shutters, the masts and rigging of a ship, 
the mounting of a musket, &o.; in. prmtmg, 
the pieces of wood or metal used for filling 
up blank or short pages, and for forming 
the white spaces between the leaves on a 
printed sheet; also the ‘sticks' and quoins 
used in fastening the pages in a forme. 
Furole (fii-rol'), n. [Fr.] A sort of meteor 
seen on the sail-yards of ships at nighr. 
Called also Corposant (which see). 

Furor (fuTor), n. [L.] Fury; rag-e; mania. 
Furore (fo-r6Ta),?i. [It.] Rage; toy; great ex- 
citement; intense commotion; enthusiasm. - 
Furr-aMn (fur'a-hin), n. [From /mjt, fur- 
row, and ahin, behind.] The hindmost 
horse on the right-hand side of the plough, 
walking on the furrows, [Scotch.] 

My a wordy beast, 

As e’er in tuff or tow was traced. . Burns. 
Furrier (ffirfi-er), n. A dealer in or di’esser : 
of furs; one who makes or sells fur muffs, 
tippets, &c. 

Furrier.y (fer'i-e-ri), n. 1. Furs in general. 

2. 'The trade of a furrier. 

Furrily (fOrii-li), adv. In a furry manner; 
with a covering of fur. Byro7i. 

Furrings (fOr'ingz), n. pi. In carp, slips of 
timber nailed to joists or rafters in order to : 
bring them to a level and to range them 
into a straight surface, when the timbers 
are sagged either by casting or by a set 
which they have obtained by their weight in 
the course of time. Written also Firrings, 
Furrow (fu'ro), n. [A. Sax./«rA, D. /itn', 
O.E.Gr. furich, G.fin'che, furrow; supposed 
to he the representative in the Tent, tongues 
of L. poroa, a ridge between two furrows, a 
balk.] 1. A trench in the earth made by a 
plough.— 2, A narrow trench or channel, as 
in wood or metal; a groove; a wrinkle in the 
face. ‘Inthe/iwTOirs of his chin.’ Te^inyson. 
Furro'w (fu'ro), v. t. [From the noun. ] 1. To 
cut a furrow in; to make furrows in; to 
plough; as, to fun'oio the ground or the 
sea. —2. To make narrow channels or grooves 
in; to mark with or as with wrinkles. 

Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, 

But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage. Shak. 

Fair cheeks viexc furrowed with hot tears. Byron. 

Furrow- drain (fu'ro-dran), v.t. In agri. 
to drain, as land, by making a drain at each 
fiUTOW, or between every two ridges. : 
Furrowed (fuTOd), a. Having longitudinal 
channels, ridges, or grooves; as, a f urrowed 
stem. 

Furrow-faced (fuTo-fast), a. Having a 
wrinkled or furrowed face or surface. ‘ Tlie , 
furrow-faced sea.’ B. Jonson. 

Furrow-slice (fu'ro-slls), n. A narrow slice 
of earth turned up by the plough. 

Furrow- weed (fuT6-wed), n. A weed grow- 
ing on ploughed land. Shak. 

Furrowy (fu'ro-i), a. Furrowed; full of or 
abounding in furrows. 

A double hill ran up his/KJ-wtiC' forks 
Beyond the thick-leaved plantains of the vale. 

Tennyson. 
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Furry (fir' i). a. [Froni/iw. | 1. Covered 
with fur; dressed in fiii'.— 2, t'ojisistiij,y: of 
fur or skins. ‘ Furry Bpoils.’ Drydcn.— 
a. llesemhlmgfur.— 4. Coated with a deposit 
of fur. See Fur, n, 4. 

Two foggy decanters, half full of the remnants of 
yesterday's libation, with a sort of furry rim just 
over the .surface. ‘ Hook. 

FurS'ung' (fur'zimg), n. Same as Paramng. 
Furthcoming, n. .Fortheomino;. [Scotch.] 
Further (fcr'i'Hert,. a. See Faether. 
Further (fer'THor), «dw. SeePAitTHEii. 
Further (fer'i'ilir), tt.t. To help forward; 
to piromote; to advance; to forward; to help 
or assist. 

Tills binds thee then to further niy design. Dryden. 

Furtherance (teFi'Her-ans), n. The act of 
furthering or helping forward; promotion; 
advancement. 

I know that I sliall abide .and continue rvitli you all, 
for yom furtherance and joy of faitii. Tliil. i. 25. 

Furtherer (fePTHir-er), n. One who furthers 
or helps to advance; a promoter. Ascham. 
Furthermore (fer'THcr-mor), adv. More- 
over; besides; in. addition to what has been 
said. 

Furthermost (feF'fHer-most), a. Most re- 
mote. ' 

Furthersome (fer'SHir-sura), a. Tending 
to further or promote; helpful. 

You will not find itfurthersome. Carlyle. 
Furthest (fir'fHest), a. Most distant either 
in time or place. 

Furthest (ffiF'SHest), adv. At the greatest 
distance. 

Furtive (feFtiv), a. [L. furtvmis, from fur- 
tmi, theft, from /M.r, a thief.] l. Stolen; 
obtained by theft.— 2. Stealthy; thief-like. 
That mien, that scowling: eye. Matt. Arnold. 

Furtively (f6r'tiv-li), adv. In a furtive man- 
ner; stealthily. 

Furtum (far' turn), [L.] In Zato, theft ; 
robbery. 

Furuncle (fu'rungk-1), n. [L. furuncukts, a 
petty thief, burning sore, boil, dim. of fur, 
a thiefO In med. a superficial inflammatory 
tuihoui'; ' deep, red, hard, cireumseribed, 
acutely tender to the touch, suppurating 
with a central core; a boil. 

Fury (fu'ri ),, n. [L. fiirioe, violent passion, 
from furo, to rage,] 1. Rage; a storm of 
anger; inadnes.s; turbulence. 

I do oppose my patience to bisfury. Shale. 

2. A violent rushing; impetuous motion; as, 
the. fury of the winds.— 3. Enthusiasm; in- 
spired or supernatural excitement of the 
mind. 

Her staring eyes with sparklingy«o' roll. 

When all the god came rushing to her soul, Dryden. 

4. Ill clang, myth, one of the avenging dei- 
ties, the daughters of Earth or of Night, 
represented as fearful winged maidens, vvith 
serpents twined in their hair, and with 
blood dripping from their eyes. They dwelt 
in the depths of Tartarus, and owing to 
their wrathful disposition were dreaded by 
gods and men. According to some writers 
they were three in number and called Tisi- 
phone, Alecto, and Megaera. Hence, a 
stormy, turbulent, violent woman.— 5. Ap- 
parently used by Milton in the following 
passage for one of the Pareaj or Fates :— 

Gomes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. Lycidas, 75, 76. 

Syr. Rage, madness, indignation, wrath, 
ire, violence, vehemence, tempestuouaness, 
flerceness, 

Furyt (fiVri), ji. [L./wr.] A thief. ‘Have an 
ey$ to your plate, for there be furies.’ 

Ffir2e(ferz),7i. [A. Sax./prs. SeeFiE.] "Whin, 
gorse, the common name of the species of the 
genus Ulex,nat. order LeguminosEe. Twelve 
species have been described, two of which 
are natives of Britain. The coimnon furze 
(If. curopmus) is a low shrubby plant, yeiT 
hardy, and very tibundant in barren, heathy, 
sandy, and gravelly soils throughout the 
west of Europe. The stem is 2 or 3 feet 
high, much branched, and most of the 
leaves converted into spines; at the summit 
the leaves are simple, and the flowers soli- 
taiy and yellow. It often covers exclu- 
sively large tracts of country, and makes a 
splendid appearance when in flower. It is 
used as fuel, and sometimes the tops of the 
branches are , used (especially the young 
tbps) as fodder for horses and cattle, after 
having been beaten or bruised to soften the 
'prickles. The dwarf-furze {U. nanus) is 
found in many parts of the British Isles. 
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! Furze-Chat (ferz'chat), 11 . Another name 
for tlie whin-chat, a bird of the family dyl- 
viadm or wai’blers, and genus Saxicola (S. 
ruhetra), so called from its frequenting 
place.s abounding in furze or gorse. 
Furze-ling, Furze-ivrentferz'ling, ferz'ren), 
n. MeUzophilm jiroviueialis, a small bird 
found in several of the southern counties of 
England. Called also Dartford Warbler. 
Furze]i,Furzy(ferz'en,ft‘rz'i),rt. Overgrown 
with furze: full of gorse. 

Fusarole, Fusarol (fu'sa-rol), n. [Fr. fusa- 
role.fimcrolle, It.fusmuole, tiom fusaiolo, a 
wh i rl t o put on a spind le, from fuso (B. f nnus), 
a spindle, the shaft of a column.] In arch, a 
mouhlinggenerally placed under the echinus 
or quarter-round of columns in the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian ordei's. It consists 
of oval lieads cut across at the top and 
filteriiating with tliin tongiie-.sUaped ovmi- 
ments. 

Fuse (fusk), a. Brown; dark-coioured; fus- 
cous. [Rare.] 

Exi>ectalion was alert on the receipt of your 
strani^fe-shaperl present, wliile yet undisclosed froiii 
itsy'/fj**: envelope. Lamb. 

Fuscation ( fus-ka' shon ), n. A darkening ; 
obscurity. Blount. 

Fuscin, Fuscine (fus'sin), 11 . [L. fusms, 
darlc-coloured. ] A lirownish matter obtained 
from empyrenmiitic animal oil. It is in- 
soluble in water, but may be dissolved by 
alcohol. 

Fuscite (fiis'slt), n. Same as Gabbronit.e 
(wliich see). 

Fuscous (fus'kus), a. [L. fuscus, dark- 
coloured.] Brown; of a dai'k colour. 

Sad and fuscous colours, as black or brown, or 
deep purple, and the like. Liurke. 

Fuse (fuz), v.t. pret. App. fused; ppr. ftts- 
imj. [L. f undo, fu, ‘turn, to pour out, to melt, 
to cast.] 1. To melt; to liciuefy by heat; to 
render fluid; to dissolve.— 2. To blend or 
unite things, as if they were melted to- 
gether. 

That deIiriou,s man 
■yVliose fancy/OTew old and new, 

And flnshes'into false and true. 

And mingles all without a plan. Tennyson. 

Fuse (fuz), v.i. 1. To he melted; to be re- 
duced' from a solid to a fluid state by heat. 

2. To become intermingled and blended, as 
if melteil together. 

Fuse (fiiz), n. [A shortened form of fusil.) 

A tube tilled with combustible matter, used 
in blasting, or in discharging a shell, &e. 
Fusee (fu-zG'),«. [Fr./u.stT, a spindleful, from 
L.L. /«,<!(itce.(8ame sense), li.fusus, a spindle. 
Comp, rocket, trom rock, a distaff.] The cone 
or conical part of a watch or clock, round 
which is wound the chain or cord. It is a 
mechanical contrivance for equalizing the 
power of the main-spring; for as the action 
of a spring varies with its degree of tension, 
tlie power derived from the force of a spring 
requires to be modified according to cir- 
cumstances before it can become a proper 
substitute for a nnifonn power. In order 
therefore to correct this irregular action of 
the main-spring, the fusee bn wliieli the 



Barrel and Fusee of a AVatch, 


chain or catgut acts is made somewhat con- 
ical, so that its radius at every point may be 
adapted to the strength of the spring. 
Fusee (fu-ze'), 71 . [From Fr. /usiZ, which is 
pronounced /wse. See Fusiu.] 1, A small 
neat musket or firelock; a fusil.— 2. Same 
as Fuse (which see).— 3. A kind of match 
for lighting a pipe, cigar, and the like. 
Fusee (fu-ze'), 71 . The track of a buck. 
Fusee-engine (fu-ze'en-jin), 71. A machine 
for making fusees for watches and clocks. 
Fusel-oil (fu'zel-oil), n. [G. fusel, spirits 
of inferior quality, as had brandy or gin, 
and E, oil.] Oil of potato - spirit ; crude 
amylic alcohol (CsHigO), It is a colourless 
oily spirit, of a strong and nauseous odom-, 
which produces stupefying effects. Its taste 
is very acrid and nauseous. See imder 
AMY1.10, 

Fusibility (fuz-i-bil'i-ti), ti. [See Fusible.] 
The quality of being fusible, or of being 
convertible from a solid to a fluid state by 
heat. 

FusMe (fuz'i-bl), a. [Fr., from L. .fundo, 
fitsum, to pour.] That may be melted or li- 
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' (iiiftkd.—F/i.^iblr. htetal. an alloy, usually of 
lead, tij),4'ti!d bismuth, compounded in. such 
definite proportion.^ as to melt at a gi von tem- 
perature. —Fusible ping, in steam-emjims, n 
plug of fusible metal placed in the .skin of 
the boiler, so as to melt, and allow the steam 
to escape when .a dangerous heat is retiched, 
—Fimhle porcelain, a silicate of alumina 
and .soda obtained from cryolite and sand, 
fnseil and worked .as glass.— c«Z{ud?<s, 
a variety of urinary concretion con.sisting 
of the nii.Ycd phospiiates of maguosis ami 
ammonia, and of lime. It is so named be- 
cause it fuses before the blow-pipe. 

' Fusiform (fu'zi-form), a. [L./niws, a spindle, 
and forma, form.] .Shaped like a spindle: 
in hot: applied to roots that taper to 
ends, a.s tlie radish. 

Fusil (fu'zil), n. [Fr. ; It, focile, fueile, from 



Fusil for projecting Grenades. 

L. foeultis, dim. of focus, a fire.] A light 
musket or firelock resembling a carlrine, and 
which might be slung over the shoulder by 
a l)olt. 

Fusil (fiVzil), 7!. [L./iwtea, a spindle.] A bear- 
ing in heraldry differing 
from the Ir^zenge in being 
longer in liroiiortioti to 
its breadth, iind named 
from ite .shape, which re- 
sembles that of a spindle. 
Fusil, Fusile (fuz'il), a, 
[Fr, fusile; E. fimlL% 
from fundo, fimtm, to 
pour.] 1. Capable of be- 
ing melted or rendered 
A kind of .fusile marble.' 

flowing, as a 11- . 



Fusil. 


fluid by heat, 

IFoodu'twt'. — 2. Ruimini 
(piid. ‘ X .fusile BOO,.’ Philips. 

Fusileer, Fusilier (fu-zil-er'), n. [From 
fusil.] Propei-ly, a soldier armed with a 
fusil; mi infantry soldier who bore iireams, 
as distinguished from a pikernan and archer. 
The name Fusiliers was fonnerly given to 
the third of the three regiments of Foot 
Guards, noiv called Scots Guards, and is still 
given to the 7th Regiment of the lino, called 
lioyal Fusiliers. 

Fusillade (fu'zil-iid), n. [Fr., from fusil, a 
musket.] A simultaneous discharge of 
musketry; as, & gonaTnl fusillade. 
Fusillade (fu'zil-ful), v.t. pret. & pp. fusil-, 
laded; ppr. f usilladiny. To shoot down by 
a fusillade. * P’usillade them (dl.’ Carlyle, 
Fusinae (fu-si'ne), n. pi. A sub-family of the 
turnip-shells (Turbinellithe), the typical 
genus of which is Fusua, commonly knoira 
by the name of Bpindle-.sliells. 
Fusing-point (fuz'ing-point), The clegi-ee 
of temperature at which a substance melts 
or liquefies; x)oint of fusion. See imder Fu- 
sion. 

Fusion (fu'zliMi), 71 . [Fr.; L. fusio, from 
fundo, fumm, to pour.] 1. The act or 
operation of melting or rendering fluid by 
heat, without the aid of a solvent; as, the 
f usion of ice or of metals.— 2. The state ol 
being melted or dissolved by heat ; a state 
of fluidity or flowing in consequence of heat; 
as, metalsin /usto77.— 3. The act of uniting 
or blending together tilings, as if they were 
melted together; complete union. 

So far did the emperor advance in this vrork of 
fusion as to claim a place for himself .amonij the 
Gaulish deities. Merivale. 

—Aqueous or loatery fusion, the melting of 
certain eiystals by heat in their own water of 
ciystallization.— JJ'n//i(gion,the liquefaction 
produced in salts by heat after the water of 
crystallization has been expelled.— I/pieoMs 
.fusion, tlie melting of anhydrous .salts by 
heat withemt their undei-going any decoin- 
position.— Point of fusioh of metals, the 
degree of heat at which they melt or liquefy. 
This point is very different for different 
metals. Thus potassium fuses at 13(f Fahr. , 
bismuth at 504“, lead at 019", zinc at 080', 
silver 1832°, gold 2282'. Malleable iron re- 
quires the highest heat of a smith’s forge 
(2912“); while cerium, platinum, and some 
other metals are infusible in the heat of a 
smith’s forge, but are fusible before the oxy- 
hydrogeii blow-pipe. 

Fusioiiless (fti'zhon-les). See Fissenless. 
[Scotch,] 

The auld doited deavil is a.sfu.iiOHless as a docken. 

M. Scott. 

Fusome (fu'sum), a. [A. Sax. fiis, ready, 
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duick, ivilling, and IS. some.] Handsome; 
ne.at; imtahle. fLocal.] (i'mie. 

Tvlss (fus). a. [Probably from A. Sax. 
(liiiclc', villiiig, ready; Icel. .fuss, eager.] A 
tumult; a bustle; unnecessary or annoying 
ivork; much ado about iiotbiiig, 

Uid mother Dalraaine, with .ail heryi/jj, was ever 
a bad cook, and overdid everything. Disraeli, 
Fuss (fus). o.i. To make mucli ado about 
trifles; to make a bustle. 

Tie fussed, fretted, commanded, and w.as obeyed. 

Sir tv. Scott. 

Fuss (fus), v.t. To disturb or confuse with 
trilling matters. 

Her intense quietude of bearing suited Miss Gryc 
who CQuki not bear to be fussed, CornhUi Mas^ 

Fiiss'ball, See Fczkball. 

Fussify (fus'i-fi), v.i. To fuss. [Vulgar.] 
Fussily (fus'i-li), aHv. In a fussy or hust- 
ling manner, Byron. 

Fussiness (fiis'i-nes), n. The state of being 
fussy; bustle, especially needless bustle. 

She w,as fussy no doubt ; but her real activity bore 
a fair proportion to her fussiness, Marr^at. 

Fussle (fus'I), 'u.f. Same ti&Fuzzle. 
Fussook (fus'ok), n. A large, fat woman. 
[Provincial.] 

Fussy (fns'i), a. Moving and acting with 
fuss ; bustling ; making much ado about 
trifles; making more ado than is necessary. 

‘ A/w.s'i/ way.’ Whatcly. 

Fust (fu.st), n. [O.Fr. Just, P'r. Jut; It. Justa; 
L. fustis, a staif.] In arch, the shaft of a 
columu or trunk of a pilaster. Gwilt 
Fust (fust), n. [0. Fr, fmt, /At, a cask, 
Jtisti, tasting or smelling of the cask; Pr. 
fust, wood, from 1. fustis, a stick, a baton.] 
A strong musty smell. 

Fust (fust), v.i. To become mouldy; to smell 
ill. 

Sure he that made Uii with such large discourse 
Looking before and after, gave u.s not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unus’d. Shak. 

Fusted (fust'ed), a. Mouldy; HI smelling. 
Bp. Hall. 

Fusterio (fus'ter-ik), n. The yellow colour- 
ing matter derived from fustet. See Fustet. 
Fustet (fus'tet), n. [Fr. Sp. and Pg. fustete, 
from 1. fustis, a stick, staff.] The wood of 
the Ithu,s eotiiim or Venice sumach, a South 
European shrub with smooth leaves and a 
remarkable feathery inflorescence. It yields 
a flue orange colour, wliich, however, is not 
durable -without a mordant. 

Fustian (fus'ti-an), n. [0. Fr. fustaine; Fr. 
futaine; It. fustagno, from Fostat, the name 
of a suburb of Cairo, whence this fabric was 
first brought.] l. A Mud of coarse twilled 
cotton stuff, or stuff of cotton and linen 
with a pile like velvet, but shorter. It in- 
cludes corduroy, moleskin, velveteen, &c. 

2. .A.n inflated style of \vriting; a kind of 
writing in which high-sounding -words are 
used, above the dignity of the thoughts or 
subject; a swelling style; bombast. 

Fiistia?i is thoughts and wolds ill sorted. Drydm. 

Fustian (fus'ti-an), a. l. JIade of fustian. 

2. Swelling above the dignity of the thoughts 
or subject; too pompous] ridiculously tumid; 
bombastic. 

Virgil, if he could have seen the first verses of the 
Sylva:, would have thought Statius mad in his fustian 
description of the statue on the bnaaen horse. 

Dyyden, 

Fustianist (fus'ti-an-ist), n. One who writes 
bombast. Milton. 

Fustic (fus'tik), n. [Fr. and Sp. fustoo, from 
Sp. Juste, wood, timber, from L. fustis, a 
: stick, a staff.] The wood of the Madura 
tinctoria, a tree growing in the West Indies. 
It is a large and handsome tree, and the 
timber, though like most other dye-woods, 
brittle, or at least easily splintered, is hard 
and strong. Ic is extensively used as an 
ingretUent in the dyeing of yellow, and is 
hu’gely imported for Unit purpose . — Young 
fustic, same as Fustet (which see). 
Fustigatet (fus'ti-gat), v.t pret. & pp. fus- 
tigated; ppr. fustigating, [t. fustigo, to 
beat with a stiok—f^Mffs, a stick, and ago, 
to drive.] To beat with a cudgel; to cane. 
Fustigation (lus-ti-giVshon), n. The act 
of fustigating or cudgelling; punishment in- 
flicted by cudgelling. 

Slighter palm of martyrdom, however, shall not .be 
denied ; martyrdom not of massacre, yet of fusttgd- 
tion. Carlyle. 

Fustilariant (fus-ti-la'ri-an), n, [From 
fusty. ] A low fellow; a scotindrel 
Away, you .scullion I you rampallian! you fusiila- 
riaitl ru tickle your catastrophe. Shak. . 

Fustilug,! Fustilugst (fus'ti-lug, fus'ti- 
lugz), ?i. A gross, fat, unwieldy person. 


Yon may daily see such walking in the 
streets, like so many tuns. 1639. 

Fustiness (fus'ti-nes), n. State or quality of 
being fusty; an ill smell from mouldiness, 
or mouldiness itself. 

Fusty (fus'ti). a. [Bee Fust.] Mouldy; 
musty; ill-smelling; rank; rancid. ‘A fusty 
nut with no kernel.’ Shak. 

It was that free and familiar communing with the 
beauties of English nature in their softer forms that 
gave his (Peacock’s) writings the freshness wliicli so 
often relieves them from the oppressive taint of the 
midnight oil and thtt/-!w6> library. £dut. kesj. 

Fusulina (fu-su-li'na), n. [L. fusus, a 
spindle.] A genus of fossil Foraniinifera, 
so named from their fusifonn shells. They 
occur in the coal formations of Russia espe- 
cially. 

Pusure (fu'zhur), n. [L. fusura. See FUSE, 
v.t.] The act of fusing or melting; smelting. 
Bailey. 

Fusus (fu'zus), n. [L., a spindle.] A genus 
of gasteropodous molluscs nearly allied to 
Murex, characterized by a someivliat spindle- 
shaped imivalve shell, swelling out in its 
middle or lower part, with a canaliculated 
base, an elongated spire, a smooth columella, 
and the lip not slit. 'The genus comprises 
many species. The red whelk of England, 
the 'roaring buckie’ of the Scotch, is the 
F. antiquus. 

Futchell (fuch'el), n. A longitudinal piece 
of timber supporting the splinter-bar and 
pole of a carriage. 

Futile (fu'til), a. [Fr. ; L. futilis, that easily 
pours out, that cannot be depended upon, 
vain, worthless, from fundo, fumm, to 
pour.] l.t Talkative; loquacious; tattling, 

. Quo futile person, that inaketh it his glory to tell, 
will do more hurt than many that know it their duty 
to conceal. Bacon. 

2. Trifling; of no weight or importance ; of 
no effect; answering no valuable purpose; 
■worthless. 

Of its history little is recorded, and that little 
futile. Rnskin. 

Syk. Trifling, tri-rial, frivolous, unimportant, 
useless, worthless, 

Futilely (fu'til-li), adv. In a futile manner. 
Fu-tffity (fu-til'i-ti), w. l.f The quality of 
being talkative ; talkativeness ; loquacious- 
ness; loqu{K:ity. 

This fable dees not strike so much at the futility 
of women, as at the incontinent levity of a prying 
humour. Sir R, V Estrange. 

2. The quality of producing no valuable 
effect; -triflingness; unimportance; want of 
weight or effect; as, the futility of measures 
or schemes; to expose the futility of argu- 
ments. 



Futtock Plates and 
Shrouds. 


I have ridiculed &ie futil- 
ity oi speculative minds only 
when they would pave the 
clouds instead of the streets. 

Landar. 

Futlloust (fu'til-us), a. 

Worthless; trifling. 

Futtock (fut'tok), n. 

[Corrapted from foot- 
hook or foot -lock.] 

Naut. one of the mid- 
dle timbers, between 
the floor and the upper 
timbers, or the timbers 
raised over the keel, 
which form the breadth 
of the sMg.— -Futtock - 
plates, iron plates on 
the upper part of which 
the dead eyes are fixed, 
while round holes are punched at the lower 
end for the futtock-shrouds to hook in.— 
Futtock-shrouds, small shrouds leading firom 
the shrouds of the main, mizzen, and fore 
masts to the shrouds of the top-masts. In 
the figure a a, are the dead-eyes, bb the 
futtoek-plates, and ce the futtock-shrouds. 
—Futtoek-sfave, a short piece of rope served 
over with spun yam, to fvhich the shrouds 
are confined at the cat-harpings. 

Fu-burablet (fii'tur-a-hl), a. Possible or 
likely to occur in the future. ‘ Things not 
only future, but Fuller. 

Future (fu'tur), a. £Fi’. futur; L. futurus, 
future part, of sum, fid, to be.] That is to 
be or come hereafter; that -will exist at any 
time after the present; as, the next moment 
l& future to the present. 

The gratitude of place expectants is a lively sense 
of future favours. Sir R. Walpole. 

— Future tense, in grammar, that tense of 
a verb which is used when we wish toe.v- 
press that an act or event is yet to take 
place. 

Future (fu'tur), «. 'Time to come; time 


subsequent to the present: what may happen 
or befall after the present time; subsequent 
lot in life. 

She rose upon a wind of prophecy 
Dilating on thefuture, Tennyson. 

In stock exchange language futures are 
speculative purchases or sales to be settled 
according to future prices. 
Futurely(fu'tui’-li), adv. In future; in time 
to come. [Rare.] 

Futurist (fu't-flr-ist), n. 1. One who has re- 
gard to the future; one whose main interest 
lies in thefuture; ane.xpectant.— 2. In theoL 
one who holds that the prophecies of the 
Bible are yet to be fulfilled. 

Futuritial (fu-tflr-i'shal), a. Relating to 
futurity; futm’e. Hamilton. [Rare.] 
Fu-turition (fu-tur-i'shon), n. The state 'of 
being to come or exist hereafter. [Rare.] 

Nothing . . . can have this imagined futurition, 
but as it IS decreed. Coleridge. 

Futurity (fu-tur'i-ti), n. 1. The state of 
being yet to come, or to come hereafter.— 

2. Future time; time to come. 

I will contrive some way to make it known to 
fuherity- Stvifl. 

3. Event to come. 

Rhfuturities are naked before the AlUseeing Eye. 

Sc.iiih. 

Fuze (fuz), n. A tube filled -with combus- 
tible matter. See Fuse. 

Fuzee (fu-ze'), n. In farriery, a kind of 
splint applied to the legs of horses. 

Fuzee (fu-ze'), n. A kind of match; same 
as Fusee. ‘ Itinerant vendors of such things 
as lucifer-matches, boot-laces, fuzees, &e.’ 
Maykevi. 

Fuzz (fuz), v.i. [Akin to fizz.] To fly off in 
minute particles. 

Fuzz (fuz), n. Fine, light particles ; loose, 
volatile matter. Smart. 

Fuzz (fuz), v.t. [From aliove noun; lit. to 
make the liead light.] To intoxicate; to 
fuzzle. [Old slang.] 

The university troop dined with the Earl at Abing- 
don, and came home weliyiijcraf. A. Wood. 

Fuzzball, Fussball (fuz'b.al, fus'bal), n. 
The common name of Lycoperdon, a fungus 
which, when pressed, bursts and scatters 
a fine dust; a puff-ball. 

Fuzzle (fuz'l), v.t. [Preq. from fuzz; hence 
fuddle.] To intoxicate; to fuddle. Burton. 
Fuzzy (fuz'i), a. [See Fozy.] liglit .and 
spongy; rough and shaggy. [Provincial] 

I enquire whether it be the thin membrane or the 
inward and something soft and fuzzy puip it con. 
tains that raises and represents to itseli these arbi- 
trarioiis figments and chimeras. Dr. H. More. 

YY (fi), exclam. [See Fib.] Aavordwhioh 
expresses blame, dislike, disapprobation. : 
abhorrence, or contempt, and sometlme.s 
sraprise. 

Fy, my lord.ySq a soldier, and afraid! Shak. 

Fyke, «. and V. Same as FCke. [Scotch.] 
Fyke (fik), n. A bag-net used in catching 
fish, allofving them to enter but not to rt- 
turn. [United States.] 

Fylet (fil), v.t. To file; to smooth; to give 
polish to. 

However, sir, yefyle 

Your courteous tongue his prayses to compyle. 

Spenser. 

Fyle (fyi), v.t. [A. Sax. f^Van, to make foul. 
See File.] To make foul or flltliy; to make 
dirty; to defile; to foul; to soil. [Sootcli.] 
Her face wadyfvfe the Logan-water. Sums. 

Fylfot (fll'fot), n. A peculiarly-formed cross, 
supposed to have been introduced into 
Europe, about the sixth centm-y, from 
India or China, where it was employed as a 
mystic symbol among religious devotees; it 
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Fylfots. 

1, From embroidery on mitre of Thomas a Becket. 

2, From abrass in Lewknor Church, Oxfordshire. 

is often used in decoration and embroidery 
in the middle ages. 

Fyt,-[ Fyttet (fit), n. [A. Sa.x. m, a song; 
Jittan, losing.] A musical strain; a canto; 
a song. See Fitt. 


Fate, far, fat, fall;, me, met, her; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; 


S’, Sc. fey. 
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& the seventh letter in the English alphabet. 
If we bend the tongue so as to fonn an arch, 
which presses again.st the hinder part of the 
roof of the month, and produce a somid by 
lowering the tongue, and giving utterance 
to voice, the sound is called in English g 
hard, which is a guttural mute, the ‘voiced' 
or soft or .sonant sound corresponding to 
the ‘ breathed ’ or hard or surd sound Ic (or c 
hard). This sound of g is what the letter 
always has before a (except in gaol), o, u, and 
when initial also befoi'e e and i in all words 
of English origin, and when linal. The 
soft sound of p, or that which it more com- 
monly has before e, i, and y, as in gem, gin, 
gymnastics, is a palatal sound the same as 
, that of j, and did not occur in the oldest 
English or Anglo-Saxon. It is the voiced 
sound cori-esponding to the breathed sound 
c/i, as inc/w63-cA. The letter G was a Koman 
invention introduced in comparatively late 
times; it was formed from 0, which pre- 
viously had been doing double duty as tlio 
representative of both the sound of k and 
that of g (as in give). G is silent before n 
at the beginning of words, as gnat, gium; in 
the middle of words before 71 It is generally 
pronounced; at the end, though not pro- 
nounced it has the effect of lengthening the 
preceding vowel, as in be7iign, condign, 
'malign, oampaigti. In a number of words 
which in Anglo-Saxon contained a guttural 
h, it has intruded itself before the h, forming 
a combination which now merely lengthens 
the preceding vowel sound, as in fought, 
ioxight, bright, anight, night, 7iigh, high. The 
Anglo-Saxon g seems often to have had a 
sound nearly equivalent to our y, and in 
many English words has been softened into 
y or VI, or in other ways; #, A, Sax. gear, E. 
year; A. Sax. Inigan, E. bow; A. Sax. gclio, 
E. alike; A. Sax. fceger, E. fair; A. Sax. 
wmga. 'E. imy; A. Sax. lagu, E. law; A. Sax. 
sage, E. saw. In words originally beginning 
with a 'W, and borrowed from the Geraian 
into the french, a g has been inserted before 
tlie til, hence E. guard and ward, guarantee 
and warra'iit, guise and wise, fr. guerre, E. 
war; comp. W. gwain for E. wain, gicell for 
wcU.—Ab a numeral, G was anciently used 
to denote 400, and with a dash over it, G, 
40,000.— In the calendar it is the seventh Do- 
minical letter.— In 'musia, (a) the fifth note 
and dominant of the normal scale of C, called 
also sol; (b) the lowest note of the grave 
hexachord; in the Guidonian system gamma 
nt; (c) a name of the treble clef, which is 
seated on the G or second line of the treble 
staff, and which fomerly had the form of G. 
Gab (gab), n. [Dan. gab, Sw. gap, the : 
mouth. Cog. In cob, gob, mouth, O.Fr, gob, 
a gulp, a mouthful. See the verb. Akin 
gape, gap, gobble.) The mouth; hence, idle 
talk: chatter; loquacity; as, he has the gift 
of the gab. [Colloq.] 

Gab (gab), v.i. [A Seandinavian word of wide 
alliance in Teutonic, Eomanee, and Celtic 
gx'oups. Comp. D. gabberen, to joke, to chat- 
ter; Icel. gabba, It. gabbare, fr. gaber, to 
deceive; Armor, goab, mockery. Akin O.E. 
and Sc. gab, the mouth, gabble, gibber, jibber, 
gape. See Gape.] To talk much; to 'prate; 
to talk idly. [CoEoq. ] 

Thou art one of the knights of France, wlio hold it 
for glee and pastime to .yaS, as they term it, of ex- 
ploits beyond human power. Sir W. Scott. 

Gab (gab), n. In steanuei^gines, the name 
given to the hook on the end of the eccen- 
tric rod opposite the strap. 

Gabarage (gaffifer-ai), n. Coarse packing- 
cloth: a term formerly used for the wrappers 
in which Irish goods were packed. 
Gabardine, Gaberdine (ga'bar-dSn, ga'bdr- 
den), 31. [Sp. gabardina, O.Er. galvai'dino, 
which Littrd believes to be connected with 
; the L.D. gahiape.gaunape, a loose overcoat, 
which appears to have been formed from 
; the L. galbanum. or galbvnum, a vestment. 
Comp. Sp. and O.fr. gdban, Ev. caban, a 
greatcoat, a cape.] , A coarse frock or loose 
upper garment; a mean dress. 

You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And spit upon ray Jewishi>'«'5«'rfr«e. .S7ja^. 

Gabbard, Gabart (gah'md, gab'art), n. [f r. 

. gabare, : Arxaov. Icohar or gobar, a lighter.] 


oh, AAain; 6h, So. loc/t; g, fo; j, yob; 


A kind of heavy-built vessel or lighter built 
especially for inland navigation. [Scotch. ] 
Gabbe.t s.i. To gab; to talk idly; to lie. 
Chaucer. 

Gabble (gabT), v.i pret. & pp. gabbled; ppr. 
gahhlmg. [freq. from pub,] 1. To prate; to 
talk noisily and i-apidly; to talk without 
meaning. 

Such a rout, and such a rabble, 

Run to hear Jack Piiddinjj Swift. 

2 . To utter inarticulate sound.s withnipidity. 
The noisy geese that i*-acfi/ed o’er tlie pool. 

Goldx7)iiih. 

Gabble (gah'l), n. 1 . loud or rapid talk 
without meaning. 

Forthwith a hidcoMSf^adbic rises loud 
Among the builders} each to other calls 
Not understood. Milton. 

2 . Inarticulate sounds rapidly uttered, as of 
fowls. 

Gabbler (gah'ler), n. One who gabbles; a 
prater; a noisy talker; one that utters inar- 
ticulate sounds. 

Gabbro (gab'bro), n. In mineral, the name 
given by the Italians to a rock consisting 
essentially of diallage and white epidote or 
saus,surite. It is the evphotklo of the french, 
and the verde di Corsica durn of artists. 
Gatabronite, Gabronlte (gab'bron-lt, ga'- 
bron-it), n. [It. pahhro. ] A mineral, sup- 
posed to be a variety of scapollte, occurring 
in masses, wliose structure is more or less 
foliated, or sometimes compact. Its colours 
are gray, bluish or greenish-gray, and some- 
times red. 

Gabby (gab'i), a. Talkative; chattering; lo- 
quacious. [Scotch.] 

On condition I -were as.eaWy 

As either thee or honest Habby. Pamsay. 

Gabel, Gabelle (giVbel, ga-beio. n. [fr. go. 
belle, Ev. gabela, gabella. It. gabella, imd 0. 
It. cabella, caballa, Sp. gabela, from Ar. 
kabdla, tax, impost. See, however, Gavel.] 
A tax, impost, or excise duty; pai'ticularly, 
in f ranee, a tax on salt. 

The xmMs of Naples are very high on oil, wine, 
tobacco, and indeed on almost everything that can 
be eaten, dranlc, or worn. Addison. 

Gabeler (giVbel-fir), n. A collector of the 
gabel or of taxes. , 

Gabelle (ga-bel), M. , [fr.] See Gabel. 
Gaberdine, n. See Gabaiidine. 
Gaberlunzie (ga-bf;r-lun'zi), m. [A contr. 
for gaherlunzie-man, from So. gaberlunzie, 
a wallet, and that compounded of a contr. 
of gabardine, and lu7izie, a Sc. form of fowl, 
the wallet resting on, the loins.] A mendi- 
cant ; a poor guest who cannot pay for his 
entertainment. [Scotch.] 

Gabian (gaTii-an), a. A term applied to a 
variety of iietroleum or mineral naphtha ex- 
tiding from the strata at Gahia, 71 , avillage in 
the department of Hdrault, france, 

Gabilla (ga-bil'a), n. A finger or parcel of 
tobacco in Cuba, consisting of about thirty- 
six to forty leaves. The bales are usually 
made up of 80 hands, each of 4 gabillas. 
Sininionds. 


Gabion (gaTii-on), m [Fr,, It. gabbmie, a 
large cage, from gabbia, a cage, from L.,L. 
galria (=L. cavea), an inclosiu'e, from L. ca- 



Part of Trench with Gabions and Fascines. 


vus, hollow.] Infort. alarge basket of ivicker- 
work, of a cylindrical form, but without a 
bottom, filled with earth, and serving to 
shelter men from an enemy’s fire. In a siege 
when forming a trench, a row of gahions is 
placed on the outside nearest the fortress, 


ii, f r. ton; ng, sing; m, then; th, f/iin; 


and filled with earth as it is dug from the 
trench. Bach gabion is about S3 inches in 
height, but this height is usually increased 
by placing a row of fascines on the top. 
Gabionage (ga'bi-on-aj), n. In fort, a col- 
lective tenn for gabions used in fortificution. 
GaMoned (giVbi-ond), a. In fort. furni.shed 
with, formed of, or protected by gabions. 

‘ floating batteries, strongly parapetted and 
gahioned.’ W. II. liussell. 

Gabiomnade (ga'bi-on-ad), si, Infort a -work 
hastily thrown up ; e.specially, one consist- 
ing of gahioms. 

Gable (ga'bl), ?i. [N orm. gable , L. L. ga bulum , 
from the Tent.; comp. Goth, gibla, a pin- 
nacle; O.JT.G. gipiU, head, top; G-. giebcl, 
the ridge or pointed end of a house ; Dan. 
gaiil, D. gevel (like O.E. and So. gavel), Icel. 
gajl, the .shaip end of a tiling, the gable of a 
house, ] In arch, the triangular end of a house 
or other building, from the level of the eaves 
to the top, and distingiii.shed from a pedi- 



Wooden G.able at suteenth century at Coventry. 


ment by this, among other things, that It 
is not siimounted by a cornice ; also the end- 
wall of a house; a gable-end. —Mutual gable, 
in Soots Imo, a wall separating two house,? 
and common to both. 

Gablet (giVbl), 11 . A cable. Chaptnm. 

Gable-end (ga'bl-end), n. The triangular- 
topped end-wall of a house. 

Gable-roof (gind-riif), n. In urch, a roof 
converging to an apex, and open to the sloi>- 
ing rafters or spars. 

Gable-roofed (ga'bl-roft), a. In arci^. having 
a roof converging to an apex in the manner'; 
of a gahle, the sloping rafters being left 
open to the interior, without the interven- 
tion of cross-beams, or an arched ceiling. 

Gablet (gd'blet), ». In arch, a small gable 
or gable-shaped decoration, frequently in- 
troduced on buttresses, screens, &o. 

Gab-lever, Gab-lifter (gab'le-vfsr, gabTift- 
er), n. In steani~e7igines, a contrivance for 
lifting the g.<ib from the •wrist on the crank 
of the eccentric shaft in order to disconnect 
the eccentric from the valve gear. 

Gable-window (ga'bl-win-ao),w. Aw'indow 
in the end or gahle of a building, or a window 
having its upper part shaped like a gable. 

Gablock (gab'lok), n. A false spur fitted on 
to the heel of a gamecock to make it more 
effective in fighting. Craig. 

GabrieUte (gl'bri-el-it), n. Scales, one of a 
sect of Anabaptists in Pomerania, so called 
from one Gabriel Scherling. 

Gabronlte (gii'bron-it), w. .SeeGAEBBOuiTE. 

Gaby, Gaw'by (ga'bi, ga'bi), n. [from root 
of gape.] A silly, foolish person; a dunce; 
a simpleton; a goose. [Colloq.] 

Gad (gad), «. [A. Sax. gadu, also p4d, a 
goad, a sharp point; Icel. gaddr, Sw. gadd, 
a goad, a spike, a sting ; eoinp. Ir, gada, a 
bar or ingot of metal Goad is a slightly 
different form of the same word.] l.t 'The 
point of a spear or arrowhead.— 2. t A style 
or graver. 

I will go get a leaf of brass 
And with a g-ad of steel will write these words. 

Shak. 

S. A steel spike in the Imuckle of a gauntlet. 
See Gadlisq.— 4. A goad. [Scotch or pro- 
vincial English.] — 6, A wedge or ingot of 
steel or iron. 

Flemish steel is brought down the Rhine to Dort 
and other parts some in bars and some in gads; and 
tiierefore called Flemish steel, and sometimes gna 
steel. Moxoii. 

O.t A sceptre or club. 3Kr, for Hags.— 


w. iMg; wh, whig; zh, asure.—See Ivey. 
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tftwii of tile Eiiylishiiieii ; ClonGi/oil, the 
meadow of the Englishmen. 

Gala (gii'la), «• A cotton fabric made in 
Scotland. 

Gala (gii'Ia, gii'lii), n. [Fr., show; .It. t/afa, 
fmory; of Tout, origin; allied to G. geil, wan- 
ton, Goth, gailjaii, to rejoice: A. Sax. gcU, 
wanton.] A fe.stive occasion; a festivity, , 
Galacineas (ga-la-sin'e-e), n. pi. A small 
tribe of plants of doubtful affinity, contain- 
ing only two genera, Galax and Stortia, and 
now considered as a sub -tribe of Diapensi- 
acete. Galax apfipUa, a native of open woods 
in Virginia and h'orth Carolina, is a smooth 
perennial herb ^vith a creeping rhizome, 
roundish evergreen leaves, all springing 
from the root, and a long spiked raceme of 
small white flowers. 

Galactagogue, w. See GAiiACToaostrE. 
Galactia (ga-lak'ti-a), n. [FromGr. gala, 
galaktos, milk. ] Inmed. {a)a. redundant flow 
of milk either in a female who is suckling or 
in one who is not, and which may occur 
without being provoked by suckling, (h) A 
morbid flow or deficiency of milk. t)r. 
Good. 

Galactic (ga-lak'tik), a. [Gr. galaktikos, 
milky, from gala, galaktos, milk.] 1. Of or 
belonging to milk ; obtained from milk ; 
lactic.— 2. In astron. an epithet first ap- 
plied by Sir John Herschel to that great 
circle of the heavens to which tlie course 
of the Milky Vtay apparently most nearly 
conforms . — Galactia poles, the two opposite 
points of the heavens, situated at 90° from 
the galactic circle. 

Galactiae (ga-lak'tin), n. Same as Lactine 
(which see). 

Galactite (ga'lak-tlt), n. [Gr. gala, galaktos, 
milk.] In mineral, white natroUte, a zeolite 
ot the mesotype group, erected into a dis- 
tinct species on an erroneous analysis. 
Called also Milkstone. 

Galactodendron (ga-lak't6-den"drou), n. 
{Gr. gala, galaktos, milk, and dandron, a 
tree. ] A generic name given by some authors 
to the cow-tree of South America, now 
generally referred to the genus Brosimum, 
Galactodendron being used as the specific 
name. See Cow-tkeb. 

Galactogogue, Galactagogue (ga-lak'to- 
gog, ga-lak'ta-gog), n. [Gr. gala, galaktos, 
milk, and ago, to induce.] A medicine 
which promotes the secretion of milk in the 
breast. 

Galactometer (ga-Iak-tom'et-6r), n. [Gr. 
gala, galaktos, milk, andmetron, ameasure.] 
An instrument to test the quality of milk, 
that is, the percentage of cream yielded by 
it; a lactometer. 

Galactophaglst (ga-Lak-tofa-jist), n. [Gr. 
gala, galaktos, milk. saxdpJiago, to eat.] One 
who eats or subsists on milk. Wright. 
Galactopliagoua (ga-lak-tol'a-gus), a. Feed- 
ing on milk. Dunglison. 
Galactophoritis(ga-lak't6-fo-ri'''tis), n. [Gr, 
gala, galaktos, milk, phero, to carry, and 
term, itis.deuotinginflammation.] Inpathol. 
inflammation of the galactophorous ducts; 
Sometimes inaccurately used for ulceration 
of the lop of the nipples towards their ori- 
fices. Dunglison. 

Galactophorous (ga-lak-tof'or-us), a. [Gr. 
galaktophoros — gala, galaktos, milk, and 
phero, to bear, to produce.] Producing 
: milk. 

Galactopoietic(ga-lak'te-poi-et"ik), a. avn. 
[Gr. gala, galaktos, milk, and poiStikos, cap- 
able of making, from poieo, to make.] A 
term applied to substances which increase 
the flow of milk. Brands. 

Gala-day (ga'l.a-dfi), n. A day of festivity; a 
holiday with rejoicings. 

Gala-dress (gfi'la-dres), n. A holiday dress; 
a person’s gayest dress. 

Galaget (ga'laj), n, [Sp. galoeha, a wooden 
shoe. SeeGABOOHE.] A wooden shoe. Spew- . 
ser. 

Galago (ga-la'go), n. The native name of a 
genus of quadrumanous mammals, found in 
Africa. The species, which are nocturnal in 
their habits, have long hind-legs, great eyes, 

, and large membranous ears. 'Phe great, ; 
galago {G. crassioaudatiLs) is as large as a 
rabbit. They live in trees, and are sought 
after as food in Africa. See GUM-AiriMA'ii. 
Galam Butter (gaTamhutAr), n. A reddish- 
white Solid oil, obtained irom Bassiabuty- 
: mcea: (the Indian butter-tree). 

Galanga, Galangal (ga-Iaug'ga, ga-lang'- 
: gal), n . : [Fk galanga; O.Fr. garingal, from 
Ja. ehdtan, knalanaj; Per. khulandj, a tree 
from which Avooden bowls, &c., are made.] 
A dried; rhizome brought from China and 


used In medicine, being an aromatic stimu- 
lant of the nature of ginger. The drug 
is mostly produced by Alpinia ogicinarmti, 
a flag-like plant, with stems about 4 feet 
high, clothed with narrow lanceolate leaves, 
and terminatuig in short simple racemes of 
elegant white flowers. The rhizome of A. 
Galanga is luiown as the greater galangal. 
Galautlius (ga-lan'tlms), n. [Gr. gala, milk, 
and anthos, a flower.] A small genus of 
Amaryllidaceai, represented by the well- 
known snow -drop (G. nivalis). They are 
lierbaceous plants with bulbous roots, nar- 
row leaves, and drooping white hell-shaped 
flowers of six segments, the three outer 
being concave and spreading, and the three 
inner erect and shorter. 

(^lantlne (gal-ant-en'), n. [Fr. , from a radi- 
cal gal, seen in G. gallerte, jelly, same as 
gel in L. gelare, to congeal.] A dish of veal, 
chickens,' or other white meat, freed from 
bone.s, tied up, boiled, and served cold. 
Galatheidse (ga-la-the'i-de), ?i. pi. [After 
the nymph Galatea, of classical mythology.] 
A group of decapodous crustaceans, cor- 
responding with the genus Galathea of 
Fabricius, having common characters with 
the anoinurous and inacnu’ous crustaceans. 
'They inhabit fresh-water rivers. _ 

Galatian (ga-la'shl-an), n. A native or inha- 
bitant of Galatia, in Asia Minor; as, Paul’s 
epistle to the Galatians. 

Galatiau (ga-la'shl-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Galatia or the Galatians. 

Galavance. See Garavancb. 

Galax (ga-lax). See GAUACiNEiE. 

Galaxidae (ga-laksT-de), n. pi. [Gr. galaxias, 
a land of fish, and eidos, resemblance,] A 
family of Australian and New Zealand acan- 
thopterygian fishes, formerly classed with 
the SalmonidsB, and much resembling our 
common trout. They have no adipose fins, 
and are destitute of scales. The teeth are 
of moderate size. The genus Galaxias is 
the only one, and it contains about seven 
species. They are softer in flesh and more 
oily than our members of the salmon family. 
Galaxy (ga'lak-si), n. [Fr. galaxk, from 
Gr. galaxias {kgklos, circle, being under- 
stood), from gala, galaktos, millc. Akin L. 
lac, laetis, milk.] 1. In astron. (a) the Milky 
Way; that long, white, luminous track which 
is seen at night stretching across the hea- 
vens from horizon to horizon, and wliich, 
when fully traced, is found to encompass the 
heavenly sphere like a girdle. This luminous 
appearance is occasioned by a multitude of 
stars so distant and blended as to he dis- 
tinguishable only by the most powerful 
telescopes. At one part of its course it 
divides into two great branches, which re- 
main apart for a distance of 160° and then 
reunite ; there are also many other smaller 
hranche.s that it gives oS. At one point it 
spreads out very widely, exhibiting a fan- 
like expanse of interlacing hninebes nearly 
20° broad; this terminates abruptly and 
leaves here a kind, of gap. At several points 
are seen dark spots in the midst of some of 
the brightest portions; one of the most easily 
distinguished of these dark spots has long 
been known as the ‘coal-sack. ’ (b) A remote 
cluster of stars,— 2. An assemblage of splen- 
did iiersons or things. 

Often has my mind hung with fondness and admir- 
ation over the crowded, yet clear and luminous, 
g'lilaxies of imagery, diffused through the works of j 
Bishop Taylor. Dr. Parr. 

Galhanum, Galhan (galTjan-nm, galTian), 
n. [L. ; Gr. ckalbane; Heb. ohelbnah, galba- 
num, from cheleb, fat,] A fetid gum resin 
procured from at least two species of um- 
belliferous plants, which are probably Fe- 
rula galbaniflua and F. rubricaulis. It 
consists of the ‘tears’ of gum resin which 
exude spontaneously from the stem, espe- 
cially in its lower pai-t, and about the bases 
of the leaves. It Is brought from the le- 
vant, Persia, and India, and is administered 
internally as a stimulating expectorant. It 
is also used in the arts, as in the manufac- 
ture of varnish. It is supposed to be yielded 
by otlier umhellifers, among which are 
named Ferulago galbanifera, Opoidia gal- 
banifera, and Bubon Oalbanum. 

Galbula (plT)u-la), n. [B.] The generic 
name of the jacamars, a genus of South 
American insessorial birds, allied to the 
kingfishers. The species are clothed with 
brilliant green feathers. 

Galbuliris© (gal-hu-li'ne), n. pi. [Jj. galbula, 
a yellow-bird.] The jacamars, a family of 
tropical American flssirostral birds, allied 
to the trogons and kingfishers, character- 



ized by a long bill, long and graduated tall, 
toes three or four in number, the two front 
ones being united to the near end of the 
inner toe. The paradise jacamar {Galbula 
paradisea) is a striking little bird, on ac- 
count of the beautiful colours of its plum- 
age, its graceful 
form, and its long 
forked tail. It is 
scarcely so large 
as an ordinary 
thrush. 

Galbulusfgal'bu- 
lus), n. [L., the 
nut of the cy- 
press-tree.] Ill 
bot. a cone or 
strobilus, the 
scales of which 
are fleshy and combined into a uniform 
mass, as the fruit of the juniper. 

Gale (gal), n. [Gael, and Ii'. gal, a gale or 
puff of wind, smoke, vajiour. Perhaps con- 
nected with Icel. gala, giola, a cool wind; 
gola, to blow.] 1. A wind; a brisk Wind; a 
breeze; more specilically, a wind between 
a breeze and a storm or tempest; generally 
used with some qualifying epithet: as, a 
gentle gale; a moderate gale; a brisk gale; 
a. fresh gale; a strong gale; a hard gale. 

A little gale will soon disperse that cloud. Shak. 
And winds of gentlest gale Arabian odours fanned 
From their soft wings. Milton. 

2. [Slang.] A riot; a quarrel; a state of noisy 
excitement, whether of passion or hilarity. 


Galbuius {fruit of 

communis). 


The ladies, laughing heartily, W'ere fast going into 
what, in New England, is sometimes called a jja/e. 

Brooke. 

Gale (gal), v.i. Jfaut. to sail, or sail fast. 
Gale (gill), n, [D. and A. Sax. wild- 
myrtle. ] A plant of the genus Myrica, nat. 
order Myricaoem. Sweet gale (3f. Gale) 
is a shrub from 1 to S feet high, with nu- 
merous alternate branches and very small 
berries. The whole plant exhales a rather 
pleasant aromatic odour. It grows on wet 
heaths abundantly. It is also called Bog- 
myrtle. In America the name is applied 
to Comptonia asplenifolia. 

Gale (gal), n. [A. Sax. gafol, rent, tribute, 
O.E. gavel, gaucl, probably fromW. gafael, 
Gael, gabhail, seizing, a taking, a lease, 
tenure, or from A. Sax. gifan, to give. See 
Gaveb. ] A periodical payment of rent, duty, 
or custom; an instalment of money. 

6ale,t v.i. [A. Sax. galan.] To sing; to cry; 
to croak. ‘ Gan he cry and gale.' Chaucer. 
Galet (gal), n. A song; a story. Toone. 
Galea (gaTe-a), n. [L,] A helmet; sometliing 
resembling a helmet in shape or position; 
as, (a) in zool. a genus of sea hedgehogs or 
echini, found fossil only; they are distin- 
guished by an oval base, from which the 
shell rises in a vaulted helmet-like form. 
(&) In bot. a name given to the parts of the 
calyx or corolla when they assume the form 
of a helmet, as the upper lip of a ringent 
corolla, (c) In anaf. the amnion, (d) A kind 
of bandage for the head, (c) In pathol. 
headache extending all over the head. 
Galeas (ga'le-as), ji. A kind of vessel foi'- 
merly used in the Mediterranean; a galley 
or galleass. 

Galeated, Galeate (ga'le-at-ed, gilTe-at), a. 
[L. galeatus, pp. of galeo, to cover with a 
helmet, from galea, a helmet.] 1. Covered 
as 'vith a hehnet. 


A galeated echinus copped, and in shape somewhat 
more conick than any of the foregoing'. IFoodward. 

2. In 6of. having a flower 
lilie a helmet, as in the 
species of Aconitura.— 
8. In zool. having a crest 
of feathers on the head 
resembling a helmet. 
Galecynus (ga-le-ai'nus), 
n. [Gr. gale, a weasel, and 
kyon, kynos, a dog.]' A 
genus of fossil carnivor- 
ous mammalia founded 
for the reception of a fos' 
sil animal, of which some 
Galeated Galyx of remains were found in a 
Aconiiunt vaAega- quarry at Oehningeh in 
Baden, The characters 
of the bones give the 
genus a place intermediate between the 
polecats and dogs. 

Galega (ga-le'ga), n. [Gr. gala, millc, and 
ago, to induce— because supposed to in- 
crease the milk of animals, especially of 
goats.] A genus of plants, nat. order, Le^u- 
minosm. They are smooth, erect, perennial ; 
, herbs, with pinnate leaves and axillai'y : 
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ra'jenies of lilac or white poa-shapetl flowers; 
a few species are known, mostly natives of 
the lleJiterraneau region. G. offidnalis, or 
goat’s rue, is not unfrequent in English gar- 
dens. 

Galeidse (ga-le'i-do), n. pi. [Or. galeas, a 
shark, and ei/ios, reseuiblanec.] 'J’he topes, 
a farnDy of sharks, distinguished from the 
Spinaoidse or picked dog-ilshes by the pos- 
session of ail anal I’m and the alisunce of 
spines in the dorsals. Their caudal fin is 
very inequilobate. Two species, the com- 
mon tope (Oaletis earns) and the smooth 
hound {Mustohis vulgaris), ai'e abundant in 
oiu’ seas; the former has triangular, sharp, 
serrated teeth, like those of the rest of the 
sharks, but the latter has the jaws covered 
with a sort of mosaic, as in the rays, and 
like these it feeds principally on Crustacea. 
Galemeta-wood (ga-le-md'ta-wiid), n. The 
name, in Jamaica, of the Bumelia sal id- 
.Mia. 

Gralemys (ga-le'mi,s), n. [Gr. gale, a weasel, 
and mys, a mouse.] A genus of mammals 
allied to the slii-ews. Only two species of 
the genus are known, tlie Russian desman 
or musk-rat {G. mosohata) and the Trench 
desman ((?. pyrenaica). Tliese animals have 
a long snout, almost like an elephant’s 
trunk, and the feet are deeply webbed. 
They live in burrows at the side of streams, 
and feed on insects. Owing to a powerful 
musky odour which they exhale they are 
often, though falsely, called musk-rats. 
Galena (ga-lS'na), n. [Gr. galens, stillness 
of the sea, tranquillity-— so named from its 
supposed elf act upon diseases.] 1. A I’e- 
medy or antidote for poison; therlaca (which 
see).— 2. Sulphide of lead; its common colour 
is that shining bluish gray usually called 
lead gray; sometimes it is nearly steel gray. * 
Its streak has a metallic lustre, but its fine 
powder is nearly black. Its structure is 
commonly foliated, sometimes granular or 
compact and sometimes striated or flbrous. 
It occurs in regular crystals, or more fre- 
queutly massive, and is the principal ore of 
Falsa galem. See Blaok-jaok. 
Galenic, Galenical (ga-len'ik, ga-len'ik-al), 
a. Pertaining to or containing galena. 
Galenic, Galenical (ga-leu'ilr, ga-len'ik-al), 
a. Relating to Galen, the celebrated physi- 
cian (born at Pergamus in Alysia, a.d. 130). 
or his principles and method of tre.atlng 
diseases. The galenic remedies consist of 
preparations of herlis and roots, by infusion, 
decoction, <ftc. The chemical remedies ccm- 
.sist of preparations by means of calcination, 
digestion, fermentation, i&c. 

Galenism (galen-izm), ?!.. The doctrines of 
Galen. 

Galenist (ga'leu-ist), ?i. A follower of Galon. 
Galeohdolon (ga-le-ob'dol-on), n. (Gr. gale, 
at weasel, and bdolos, stench— referring to 
the strong disagreeable odour of the plant.] 

A section of the genus Lamium (which see). 

G. luteum (weazel-snout) grows in woods 
and shady places in Britain and throughout 
Europe; it has whorled yellow flowers and 
opposite nettle-like leaves. 

Galeocerdo (ga'le-o-s6r"d6), n. [Gr. galeos, 
a shark, and kerdo, a fox.] A genus of 
sharks whose broad-based, sharp, serrated 
teeth occur fossil from the lower tertiaries 
upwai’ds in America and Europe. 

Galeodes (ga-le-6'des), u. [Gr.gaie, a weasel, 
and aides, resemblance.] A genus of arach- 
midans, by some called Solpuga, forming 
the type of a distinct family, Galeodidte or 
.Solpugida3, having somewhat the appear- 
ance of large spiders, but possessing a pair 
of large claws with expanded bases, attached 
in front of the mouth, and having the finger 
movable. They run %vith gi-eat rapidity, 
throwing up the head in an attitude of de- 
fence when attacked, and are reputed 
/venomous. The species, with a single ex- 
ception, inhabit the hot sandy countries of 
V the Old World. Several are found in Egypt. 
Galeodidae (ga-le-od'i-de), n. pi. See Gale- 
‘ ODES. 

Galeola (ga-le-fl'Ia), n. A genus of echinites, 
possessing the same characters as Galea, 
but differing in size. 

Galeopitliecidse (ga'le-o-pi-the"si-d§), n. pi. 

: See GAhEOPiTHEOirs. 

Galeopithecns (ga'le-o-pi-the"kus), n. [Gr. 

. gale, a weasel, and pithelcos, an ape.] The 
flying-lemur, a genus of mammals which 
have been referred to the hats, to the 
lemurs.butmore properly to the Insectivora, 
of so peculiar a structure as to constitute 
a family (Galeopitheciflaj) of themselves. 
/These animals have the bones of the arm 


ch, cAain; : 6h; Sc. locA; 


and leg, Init not those of the digits, exces- 
sively elongated, and sui)porting extea,sivc 
lateral folds of skin serviceable as a para- 






Gilleopithecus vojani?. 

chute, but not as organs of flight. The spe- 
cies are restricted to the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. Their inferior incisors are re- 
markalile for their complex form, like the 
teeth of a comb. 

Galeopsis (gfl-le-op'sis), n. [Gr. gaW, a 
weasel, and apsis, appearance. ] The generic 
name of the hemp-nettles, a genus of plants, 
of the iiat. order Labiatro, characterized by 
the equally flve-toothed calyx. They are her- 
baceous plants with square stems, usually 
clothed with sharp bristly hairs, nettle-like 
leaves on long stalks, and red, white, or 
yellow labiate flowers. There are about 
twelve species, three of which are natives 
of Britain. The handsomest of these (G. 
versieolor) i.s abundant in Scotland, especi- 
ally in tlio Higblands; it has slwwy yellow 
flowers, with a broad purple spot on the 
lower lip. 

Galenculate (ga-le-rik'u-lat), a. [L. galavB 
culum, a cap— dim. of galenim, a kind of 
hat.] Covered as v/ith a hat or cap. Smart. 

Galerite (gal'6r-it), n. [L. galenim, a hat or 
cap,] A name given to a fossil echinus of 






Galerite.? albo-g.aIerus. 

I. Depressed form, z, Normal form. 

the chalk formation, from its having some 
resemblance to a hat. The Galorites alba- 
galerus, one of the most common species, 
is so named from its fanciful resemldance 
to the white conical caps of the priests 
of Jupiter. 

Galeritidge (gal-er-it'i-de), n. pi. The family 
of fossil sea-urchins to which galerite be- 
longs. 

Galerucid^ (gal-e-rb'si-de), n. [L. galerum, 
a kind of conical head-covering, and enica, 
a caterpillar.] A family of herbivorous 
beetles, belonging to the section Tetrauiera 
and sub-section Cyclica of Latreille. The 
typical genus Galeruca comprises several 
species. 

Galestes (ga-les'tSs), n. [Gr. gals, a weasel.] 
A name proposed by Professor Owen for the 
lai’gestof the fossil mammalia discovered in 
1868 in Purbeck, equalling the polecat in 
size. It is supposed to have been predaceous 
and marsupial. Its generic character is 
derived from a peculiar modification in th*^ 
form of one of the premolars, which has a 
single external vertical groove. Lyell. 
Galet (gal'et), n. A fragment of stone 
broken ofli by a mason's chisel; a spall, 
Galla (gal'i-a), n. A medical composi- 
tion containing gall. Bunglison. 

GaUacess (ga-li-a'se-e), n.pl. [See Galium:. ] 

A sub-order of Rubiacese, called Stellatai 
by Linnseus. It consists of herbaceous, ^ 
square-stemmed plants, with whorled ex- 
stipuiate leaves, and small regular mono- 
petalous flowers. Some yield a dyeing sub- 
stance in theii- roots, as the various species 
of madder, but the greater part are useless 
weeds. See GALIUM. ; 

Galic (gal'ik), a. Same as Gaelio. 

Galician (ga-li'sM-an), a. Pertaining to 
Galicia. 

Galician (ga-li'sM-an), n. In geog. a native 
or inhabitant of Galicia. Called also Galla- 
gan. 
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i Galilean (ga-li-le'au), n. 1. A native or in- 
' lialiitaiit of Galilee, in Judea.— 2. Oiio of a 
I sect among the Jews, wlio opposed tlic.pay- 
; ineiit of trilmte to the Romans. 

' Galilean (ga-Ii-le'an ), a. In gcog. rchitiug 
I to ( Jalileo. ‘ Tlie pilot of tiic Galilea n lake. ’ 
I Milton. 

Galilean (ga-li-lc'an), a. Of or portainin.g 
to. or invented by Galileo, the Italian astro- 
nomer; as, the Galilean telescope. 

; Galilee (ga'li-lG), n. [Named after the scrip- 
tural ‘Galilee of the Gentiles. ' See definition. ] 
A portico or chapel annexed to a church, used 
for vai’ious purposes. In it public penitents 
were stationed, dead bodies deposited pre- 
viously to their interment, and religious 
processions formed; and it was only in the 
galilee that in certain religious houses the 
female relatives of the monks were allowed 
to converse with them, or even to attend 
divine service. B'hen a female made an 
apjilication to see a monk she was directed 
to the porch, usually at the western exti’em- 
ity of the church, in the words of Scripture, 
‘He gocth before you into Galilee; there 
shall you see Mm.’ The only English build- 
ings to which the term galilee is applied 
are those attached to the cathedrals of Dur- 
ham, Ely, and .Lincoln. The galilee at Lin- 
coln Cathedral is a porch on the west side 
of the south transept; at .Ely Cathedral it is 
a poroh at the west end of the nave; at 
Durham it is a large chapel, dedicated to 
the Virgin, at the west end of the nave, 
built chiefly for the use of the women, who 
were not allowed to advance further than 
the second pillai' of the nave. This last 
was also used as the bishop’s consistory 
court. 

Galimatias (ga-li-nuVshi-as), ji. [Fr. Said 
to be from the fact that an advocate who 
pleaded the cause of a man named Matthew, 

I whose cock had been stolen, on becoming 
' confused through the frequent repetition of 
I the words, instead of gallus Maitkioa, the 
cock of Matthew, said galli Matthias, the 
cock’s Matthew, but the anecdote has no 
doubt been invented to furnish an etymo- 
logy. Bi'obably a form of Fr, galvmajnle 
(see GAiLniAUEiiy), through the hypothe- 
tical form galimafias, represented by the 
Picard canmafiiache, carimafiache.) Con- 
fused talk; gibberish; nonsense; absurd mix- 
ture. 

Her dress, like her talk, is a.g-ah'maties ofseveral 
coimtrie.s. N. IValpok. 

She became by this desire quite ridiculous, and 
ran into absurdities and a galimatias scarce credible. 

Piet ding. 

Galingale (gal'in-gfil), n. A name applied in 
English books to Cyperus longus, but origin- 
iilly a synonym of Galanga (which see). 
Galiongee, n. A Turkish sailor. Byron. , 
Gallot, Galliot (ga'li-ot, gal'li-ot), n. [Fr. 
gciliote, dim. oigalie, a galley. See GALLEV.] 

1. A small galley, or sort of brigantine built 
for pursuit, and moved both by sails and 
oars, having one mast and sixteen or twenty 
seats for rowers.— 2. A Dutch or Flemisli 
vessel for cargoes, with very rounded ribs and 
flattish bottom, with a mizzen-mast, placed 
near the stern, carrying a square mainsail 
and maintopsail, a forestay to the main- 
mast (there being no foremast), with fore- 



staysail and jibs.— 3. Also, a name foimeiTy 
given to a bomh-ketoh. 

GaJipea (ga-lip'e-a), n. A genus of the nat. 
order Rutaceai, consisting of trees or small 
shrubs, natives of tropical America. Q. 
Cnsparia yields Angostura-bark (which see). 


w, wiig; wh, irAig; zh, azure.— See ICES'. 
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Galipot (ga'li-pofc), 71. fPr. So calleil possibly 
from the vesselis in wliiuh It was contained. 
See GjUjJJI'O'J'.J The French name for the 
turpentine w'hicli concretes upon the stems 
t)i Pinvs raantima, after they have been 
tamed for the purpose of obtaining it. 
Galitun (ga'Ii-um}, n, [ffr. (jala, milk-re- 
ferring to Galium verum having been used 
to curdle milk.] An extensive genus of an- 
nual, biennial, or perennial herbs, forming 
the type of the sub-order Galiaeece (wMcu 
see). About 160 species are described, sixteen 
of wliich are found in Britain; the remainder 
are mostly natives of Europe, one or two, as 
G. Aparine, occurrtagas weeds of cultivation 
in all parrs of the world. G. verum (the ladies' 
bed-straw) was formerly used in Cheslilre to 
coagulate milk ; it is still employed for the 
same purpose by the Highlanders of Scot- 
land, along with the leaves of the stinging 
nettle and a little salt. G. Jparine is a com- 
mon ijlant in hedges and on rvaste ground, 
ami is popularly known as clivers or cleavers, 
a name derived from the circumstance of 
its seed-vessels, or burs, cleaving by means 
of their hooked prickles to the dress of 
persons coming in contact with them, and as 
goose-grass from the avidity with which the 
young stems and leaves are eaten by geese. 
The seeds have been recommended as a sub- 
stitute for coffee. 

GaH (gfll), n. [A, Sa.x. gealla, O. galla, 
loel. gall, B. gal, G. galle. Cog. with Gr. 
eholP,'L. /el, for hel, bile.] 1. In physiol. 
a bitter slightly alkaline yellowish-green 
iluid, secreted in the glandular substance 
of the liver, and stored In the gall-bladder 
beneath it; bile (which see).— -2. Anything 
bitter; ))ittei’ness of mind; rancour; roaUg- 
nity. 

His daintiest food, his richest %vines were all 

.Turn'd by remorse to bitterness awdgali. Crabbe. 

Archilochus to vent his and spite. 

In keen iambics first was known to write. Oldham. 
3. The gall-bladder. 

The married couple, as a testimony of futwe cour 
cord, did cast tlie /rail of the sacrifice behind the 
altar. Sir T. Brormte. 

—Gall of glass, the neutral salt skimmed oil 
the surface of crown-glasB: called also San- 
diver. 

Gall (fifil). ih [A. Sax. galluc, G. gall-apfel, 
1). gaiiioot, TSv. gale, mix de gale. It. galla, 
a gall, a gall-nut; taom L. galla, an oak-gall, a 
gall-uut.] A vegetable exerescance produced 
by the deposit of the egg of an insect in the 
bark or leaves of a plant. The galls of com- 
merce are produced by a .species of cynips 
depositing its eggs in the tender shoots of 



Aleppo Gall and the Gaii-fly (Cynifsgallts 
iincio7‘ue). 


I, Gall split to show the cell in -which the larva 
exists. 12 , Exterior of tlie gall, showing the opening 
by which the perfect insect escapes. 

the Clmreus infectoria, a .species of oak, 
abundant in Asia: Minor, Syria, Persia, <fec. 
"When -the maggot is hatched it produces a 
morbid excrescence of the surrounding parts. 
Galls are inodorous, and have a nauseously 
hitter and astringent taste. They are nearly 
spherical, and vary in magnitude from the 
size of a pea to that of a hazel-nut. Whm 
good, they are of a black or deep olive 
eoloui'. They are also termed Nut-galls or 
Ckdl-mits, and are known in commerce )jy 
the names of white, green, and blue. The 
two latter kinds are the best. The chief 
products of galls are tannin and gallic acid. 
Gall-nuts ai-e very extensively used ta dyeing 
and in the manufacture of ink. They are 
dhe most powerful of all, the vegetable aa- 
: trii^ents, and are frequently used in medi- 
cine. They are chiefly imported fmin Aleppo, 
Tripoli, Smyrna, and Said. Galls are also 
produced, though of inferior qu.'ility, on the 
other species of oak, and likewise on plants 
and trees of different kinds, as bernj-galls, 
apple-galls, &c. These galls are of various 
forms .and sizes. 


Gall (Sid), e.t. To impregnate with a decoc- 
tion of galls. 

Gall (gid), 71. [Origin uncertain. May bo by 
a figui’ative usage from E. gall, bile, bitter- 
ness, rancour; or from E. gall, L. galla, the 
diseased vegetable excrescence; the B’r. gale, 
scab, itch, scurf, is probably the same word, 
but Its origin is equally uncertain. Comp, 
also Armor, and W. gal, eruption.] A wound 
in the skin by rubbing. 

This is the fatallest wound; as rauchsupetior totlie 
ftuuier as a g.mgrene is to a.. trail or a scratch. 

Or. H. More. 

Gall (gal), r.t [See preceding article.] 1. To 
fret arid wear away, as the skin of, by fric- 
tion; to excoriate; to hurt or break the skin 
of by rubbing; as, a saddle galls the back of 
a horse, or a collar his breast. 

I’ll touch my point 

With tills contagion, that, if I.gn// him slightly, 

It may be death. Shak. 

2. To break the surface of by rnbbtog; to 
impair, as by rubbing; to wear away; as, to 
gall a mast or a cable. ‘ A stream galls the 
ground.’ May.—S. To tease; to fret; to vex; 
to chagrin; as, to be galled by sarcasm. 

A temper. sailed hy tlie long tyranny of the govern- 
ment. Macaulay. 

4. To injure; to harass; to annoy, The 
troops were galled by the shot of the enemy. 

In our w,irs .-ig.-tinst the French of old. we used to 
^all them with our long bows, at a greater distance 
than they could shoot their arrows. Aiidisoti. 

Gall (gfll). v.i. 1. To fret; to be teased.-— 
2. To act in a galling mamier; to say sai'cas- 
tic or galling things to a person. 

I have seen you gleeking and galling at this 
gentleman twice or thrice. Shak. 

Galla (gal 'la), n. 1. One of a race inhabiting 
the south and east of Abyssinia, forming 
with the Eulahs, Mandingoes, and Nubas 
the link connecting the .Negroes with the 
vSemitio races, and belonging to the great 
Kafir family.— 2. The language spoken by 
the Gallas, the principal member of the 
^ Abyssihian or Ethiopio group of Hamitio 
tongues. It is the chief spoken language of 
Abyssinia. 

Gallant (gal'lant), a. [Fr.yal«7ii!,ppr. of O.Er. 
verbij’aZe7', to rejoice, from yala (which see),] 

1. Gay; well-dressed; showy; splendid; mag- 
nificent. 

Neither ^■sXtgallant ship,s pa.5S thereby. 

Isa. .xxxiii, 21 . 

2. Brave; high-spirited; conrageons; heroic; 
magnanimous; fine; noble; chivalrous; as, a 

youth; a gflitont officer. 

That.ri*''*®!"*' spirit hatli aspired the clouds 
Which too untimely here did.scorn the earth, Shak. 

' a KAlso gal-lant'.) Courtly; civil; polite 
and attentive to ladies; taclined to court- 
sliip ; courteous. — Gallant, Courageous, 
Brave. See under Brave. 

Gallant (gal'lant), w. l. A gay sprightly 
man; a courtly or fashionable man. ‘ Our 
travelledpaJtafe.’ Shak.— 2. A high-spirited 
brave young man; a daring spirit. 

Scarce Wood enough in all their sickly veins I 
To give each native curtle-axe a stain I 

That our French,,jra;/n«rj shall to-day draw out. 

Shock. 

3. (Also gal-lant'.) A man who is polite 
and attentive to. ladies; one who attends 

i .upon ladles at parties or to places of amuse- 
ment; a wooer; a suitor; in a bad sense, 
one who pays attention to women for lewd 
purposes. 

0 wicked, wicked world 1— one that is well-nigh worn 
to pieces with age, to show himself a young 

Shak. 

Gallant (gtil-lant'), v.t. l. To wait on, or he 
very attentive to, as to a lady. ‘Gallanting 
a familiar acquaintance tlu-ough rows of 
young fellows.’ Spectator.— ,2. To handle 
with grace or in a modish manner; as, to 
gallant a fan. 

Gallantlset (gal'ant-iz), n. Gallant bear- 
ing. 

Grey-headed senate and youth's ga/ianir'se. 

Sylvester, Ou Barlas. 

Gallantly (gal'lant-li), adv. 1. In a gallant 
manner; gaily; splendidly. 

The brave imposture gallantly to dress. Beaumont. 

2. Bravely; nobly; heroically; generously; 

■ as, to tight gallantly; to defend a place gal- 
lantly.— 3. In the manner of a gallant or 
wooer. 

GaUantness (gal'lant-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being gallant; gayness; magnift- 
cenee; bravery; high-spiritedness. ‘A cer- 
tain nobleness or gallantness of courage.’ 
Hobbes. 

Gallantry (gariant-ri), n. {Br. galanterie, 
politeness of manners, splendoui- of ap- 


pearance, amorous intrigue.] 1. Splenduiir 
of appearance; show; magnificence; ostenta- 
tions finery. 

Make tlie sea shine gallantry , and all 

The English youth flock to their admiral. Waller. 

2. Nobleness; generosity; high-spiritedness; 
bravery; coui'tigeousness; heroi.sm; intrepi- 
dity; as, the troops entered the fort with 
great gallantry. 

Had we any spark of true gallantry .and bravery 
of mind in us, we should despise all other kind.s of 
life but this. Dr. fn. Scott. 

8- Civility or polite attention to ladies. 

Tiiat which we call gallantry to women, seems to 
be the heroick virtue of private persons. Granville. 

4. Court paid to females for the purpose of 
winning illicit favours; vicious love or pre- 
tensions to love; hence, indulgence in un- 
lawful sexual pleasiu'es. 

Conscience has no more to do mhi gallantry than 
it has with politics. Sheridan. 

6. Gallants collectively. 

Hector, Deiphobus, . . . and ail the gallantry of 
Troy I would nave armed to-day. Shak. 

Galla-ox (gal'la-oks), n. A variety of the a 
native of Abyssinia, remarkable for the size 
of its hems, which rise from the forehead 
with an outward and then an inward curve, 
so as to present a very perfect model of a 
lyre. It has also a hump on the shoulders. 
Called also Sanga. 

Gallate (gal'lat), n. [Prom gall] In chem. 
a salt of gallic acid. Gallates are distin- 
guished by the rapidity with which they are 
decomposed when exposed to the air in con- 
tact with free alkali. 

GaUaturet (galfla-tur), n. [L. gallus, a cock. ] 
The treadle of an egg. 

Wlmther it be not made out of the grando, n-a/fa- 
ture, germ, or tread of the egg, as Aquapende and 
stricter enquiry informeth us, doth seetfie of lesser 
doubt. Sir T, Browne. 

Gallavant (gal-Ia-vant'), v.i. See Gaeli- 
VAOT. 

Gall-Madder (gal'hlad-fir ), n. In amt. a 
small membranous sack, shaped like a pear, 
which receives the gall or bile from the 
liver by the cystic duct. It is situated on 
the inferior surface of the right lobe of the 
liver. 

Gall-duct (gftl'dukt), n. In anat. a duct 
which serves to convey the bile; as, the cys- 
tic duot, the hepatio duct, and the ductus 
communis choledochus. 

Galleass (gal'Ie-as), n. [Pr. galeasse, It. 
galeazza. See GALbBr.] A large kind of 
galley formerly used in the Mediten-anean, 
caiTying generally three masts, perhaps 
twenty guns, and having a towering struc- 
ture at the stern, a castellated structure in 
front, and seats amidships for the rowers, 
who were galley-slaves, and numbered some- 
times more than three hundred, there being 
as many as thirty-two oars on a side, each 
worked by several men. 

Gallegan, Gallego (grd-le'gan, gal-le'ao), n. 
In geog. a native or inhabitant of Galicia iu 
Spain; a Galician. 

Galleon (g.nl'le-uu), n. [Sp. galeon, It. 
galeone; aug. of Pr. galSe. See Gallev.] A 
large ship formerly used by the Spaniards in 
their commerce with South America, usually 
furnished with four decks. 

The galleons . . . were huge, round - stemmed, 
clumsy vessels, with bulwarks three or four feet 
thick, and built up at stem and stern, like castles. 

Motley, 

Galleria (gal-le'ri-a), n. A genus of noctur- 
nal lepidopterous Insects, family Ttaeidse, 
whose larvoc are very destructive to bee- 
hives, feeding on the wax, as well as con- 
structing tubes of it, in which they dwell to 
deieiul themselves from the attacks of the 
bees. 

Gallery (gal'Ie-ri), n. [Pr. galcrie, It. gal- 
leria, L.L. galeria, generally derived from 
O.Bv. gale, magnificence, pleasure, q/afej’ie, 
a festival or merry-making. (See Gaea.) 
Diez proposes to derive it from L.Gr. gale, a 
gallery, whence galera, a kind of vessel. See 
Galley.] 1. An apartment of much greater 
length than breadth, serving as a passage of 
communication between the different rooms 
of a building, or used for the reception of 
pictures, statues, or cm'iosities; hence, a; 
room or building for the exhibition of 
paintings, statues, and other ivorks of art. 
Hence— 2. A oolleotion of paintings, statues, 
and the like.~3. A platform projecting from 
: the walls of a building supported by piers, 
pillars, brackets, or consoles, and overlook- 
ing a gronnd-lloor, as in a church, theatre, 
public library, and the like.— 4. An oma- 
mental walk or apartment in giudens, 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abi/ne; /, Sc. ley. 


Pate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tiibe, tub, bull; 
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fomiod by ti-ees.— 5. In fuft. any coiuinuriica- 
tiou covered in both above and at tlic sides. 
(i. In rnininrj, a narron- passage or perfor- 
ation, usually not deviatin'? imich from the 
horizontal.— 7. Naut. a frame like a balcony 
projecting from the stern and quarters of a 
ship. That part at the stern is called the 
istern-rfallory, that at the quarters the qucir- 
, ter-gallery. 

Gallery-Class (gal'lfi-ri-klas), ». A large 
class taught while seated on a gallery, as in 
infant and national schools. 
6aIlery-furiiace(gal'I6-ri-f6r-nas), n. Same 
as Qatiey, 6. 

Gallery-painting, Gallery-picture (gai'- 
IC-ri-pant-ing, gal'W-ri-pilc-tur), n. A large 
painting to be hung in a gallery. 

Galietyiet (gal'li-til), n. Gallipot. Bacon. 
Galley (gal'li), n. ’[Q.'Fr. yaUc, It. galea— 
probably from Gr. galB, a kind of gallery, or 
galeoH, gals, a sea-fl.sh, a kind of shark, which 
inightsuggestaswift-sailingvessel.] 1. Alow 
flat-built Vessel with one deck, and navigated 
with sails and oars, once commonly used in 
the Mediterranean. The largest sort of them 
were called j/afieasses. (See Galleass.) The 
common galley.s varied in length from 100 
to 200 feet, those of the smaller sizes being 








called half-galleys, and those of a still less 
&\ze .quarter-galleys. They carried as many 
as twenty oars on each side, worked by one 
or more men; they had two masts and two 
lateen sails, a raised structure at the stern, 
and often one at the prow. In Erance there 
were forty galleys for service in the Medi- 
terranean, which were worked by convicts 
heavily ironed and subjected to much 
jiusery; and the word galley has hence be- 
come a synonym for a place of forced and 
severe toil. 


The most voluptuous person; -were he tied to fol- 
low his hawks ana his hounds, his dice and his court- 
.ships every day, would find it the greatest torment 
that could taefal him; he would fly to the mines and 
the jralleys for his recreation, and to th.e spade and 
the mattock for a diversion from the 'misery of a 
continual uninterrupted pleasure. Soutii. 


2. A ship, especially a ship of war of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, propelled 
chiefly by oars. These galleys were distin- 
guished according to the number of banka 
of oars which they possessed into Mremes, 
triremes, quaAriremes, quinqueremes, &o. 
S; An open boat once used on the Thames 
by custom-house officers, press-gangs, and 
for pleasure.— 4. The boat, somewhat larger 
than a gi^, of a warship appropriated for 
the captain’s use. —5. The cook-room or 
kitchen of a ship of war or of a steamer, 
answering to the caboose of small mer- 
chantmen.— 6. An oblong reverberatory fur- 
nace with a row of retorts, whoso necks 
protrude through lateral openings.— 7. In 
printing, a movable frame or tray of wood, 
brass, or zinc, on which the types are placed 
when composed. It is sometimes fm'nished 
with a double bottom called a, galley-slice. 
Galley-Qre (gal'li-fir), n. A ship’s fire- 
place. 


Galley-foist, Gally-foist (gal'li-foist), n. 
[Qalley and foist, a kind of light ship.] 


A barge of stale: sometimes specifically ap- 
plied to the barge in which the Loi-d Mayor 
of London went in state to ■Westminster*. 


Rogues, hell-hounds, stentors, out of my doors, 
you sons of noise and tumult, begot on an ill May- 
day, or wlien thegalley-foist is afloat to Westminster. 

B. yonson. 

Galley-halftieimy (gaWi-haf'pen-ni), n. A 
base coin in circulation in the time of Henry 
IV., so called from being brought to Eng- 
; land surreptitiously in the galleys which 
carried merchandise from Genoa. 

Galley-Slave (gal'li-slav), n. A person con- 


demned [or a crime to work at the oar on 
bo.ard of a galley. 

Galley-slice (gal'li-slis), n. See Gallev. 
Galley-stick (gal'll-stik), n. A long tapering 
stick, the breadth of which is less than the 
height of types, placed beside a column of 
type in a galley, in order that the type may 
he locked up or wedged in place by quoins. 
GaUesrworm (gal'Ii-werm), n. .Same a.s 
Gallyworm. 

Gall-fly (giil'flD, n. An insect that punctures 
plants, and occasions galls. See Gall, a 
vegetable excrescence. 

Galli (gnl'li), n. pi. In Horn, antiq. the 
priests of Cybele jit Rome. 

GalliambiC (gal-]i-.im'bik), a. [L. galliam- 
hus, a song used by the priests of Cybele— 
Oallus, a name applied to these priests, and 
iambus.] In pros, a term applied to a kind 
of verse consisting of two iambic dimeters 
cataleetic, the last of which wants the final 
syllable. 

Galliant (galfli-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
Gaul or Fr,ance; Gallic; French. 

All eminent monsieur, that, it seems, much loves 
A Ga/tzau yirl at home. S/iaJt. 

Galliard.tn. [Fr. paiiterd, gay.] Gayqlirisk; 
active. Chaticer. 

Galliardt (gal'yard), n. 1. A brisk gay man. 

‘ Seidell is a galliard.' Cleveland. — 2. A 
lively dance. [In this latter use more di- 
rectly fi*om Si>, gallarda, a lively Spanish 
dance.] 

Galliardiset (gal'yiird-iz), m. Merriment; 
excessive gaiety. ‘The mirth and galliar- 
dise of company.’ Sir T. Browne. \ 

Galliardness t (gal'yard-nes), n. Gaiety. 
‘His sprightly pleas.ince and galliardness 
abate.’ Gay ton, Notes on Don Quixote. 
Galliasst (gal'li-as). Same as Galleass (which 
•see). 

Gallic (gal'ik), a. [From Gallia, Gaul, now 
France.] Fertainlng to Gaul or France. 
Gallic (gjil'Ilc), a. [Fi'om gall.] Belonging 
to galls or oak-apples; dei'ived from galls; 
as, gallic acid, 'riiis acid has the fomiula 
CVHfiOj. It exists, ready formed, in the seeds 
or tile mango, and is a product of the de- 
composition of tannic acid. It crystallizes 
in brilliant prisms, generally of a pale yel- 
low colour. It colours the persalts of iron 
of a deep bluish black. It is of e.xtensive 
use ill the art of dyeing, as it constitutes 
one of the principal ingredients in all the 
shades of black, and is employed to fix or 
improve several other colours. It is well 
known as an ingredient in ink. See Ink. 
Galilean (gal'ik-mi), a. [I. Qalliaus, from 
Gailifis, Gaul,] TertainingtoGaulor IVance; 
as, the Galilean church or clergy. 
Gallicinite (gal-lis'ia-it), n. Same as Gal- 
Utzinite. 

Gallicise, Gallicize (gal'l-siz), v.t. pret. & 
pp. gallicised; ppr. gallicising. To render 
conformable to the French idiom or lan- 
guage. 

Gallicisin (gal'i-sizm), n. [Fr. gallicisme, 
from Gallia, Gaul.] A mode of speech pe- 
culiar to the French nation; French form 
of speech improperly used by an English 
writer; a custom or mode of thought pecu- 
li,ar to the French. In St. Matt. xv. 32 is a 
Gallicism: ‘I have compassion on the multi- 
tude, because they continue with me now 
three days, and have nothing to eat. ’ Con- 
tinue is used here for have continued. 
GalliColEB (gal-lik'o-le), n. pi. A family of 
hymenopterous insects, synonymous ivith 
Cynipidai (which see). 

GaUigaskiais (gal-li-gas'kinz), n. [Probably 
from Fr. gregu^esgues, O.Fr. guarguesques, 
garguesques, Norm, gwrgaclie, breeches, 
hose, from It. grechesco, Grecian. By corrup- 
tion such forma as gleguesques, galligasks 
might arise. Comp. O.K gregs, Wi. gregues, 
a kind of breeches or hose, which recalls 
theW. gwregys, a girdle.] 1. Large open 
breeches; 'Wide hose. 

yiy galligaskins, that have long withstood 
The winter's fury and encroaching frosts, . . . 

A horrid chasm disclosed. Phillips. 

2. Leather guards worn on the legs by sports- 
men. Simmmids. 

Gallimatia (gal-li-ma'shi-a), n. Same as 
Galimatias. 


Galltmaufry, Gallimaufrey (gal-ii-mg'fri), 
n. [Fr. galimafrie, a ragout or hash— a 


n. [Fr. galimafrie, a ragout or hash— a 
word of uncertain origin.] 1. A hash; a 
medley; ahodge-podge, made up of the rem- 
nants and scraps of the larder. [Rare.]— 
2. Any inconsistent or ridiculous medley. 


They have made onr English tovgae a. gallimau- 
fry, or hodge-podge of all other speeches. Spenser., 


Gallinacese, Gallinacei (gal-li-na'se-e, gal- 


li-na'se-i), n. pi. The term by which the 
whole order of rasorial birds is sometimes 
designated, but properly restricted to that 
section of which the common domestic fowl 
is the tj'pe, including also turkeys, par- 
tridges, gromse, pea-fowl, and a. number of 
allied forms, the other section or sub-order 
being the Columbida*. or Columbacea) (pi- 
geons). The Gallinacese are distinguished 
from the latter by being less adapted for 
flight, their body being comparatively much 
heavier, the legs and feet stronger, and the 
wings shorter and less powerful. The sub- 
orders have also been named Clamatores 
and Gemitores respectively, from the nature 
of their cry. 

Gallinaceaa (gal-li-na'she-an), n. One of 
the order or sub-order of liirds which in- 
cludes the domestic fowl. 

Gallinaceous (gal-li-m'i'slras), a. ■ [L. galli- 
naceus, from galUna, a hen, gallus, a cock, 
whose name probably means the ortnver; 
comp. W. gaho, to call.] Pertaining to the 
order of birds which includes the domestic 
fowls or those of the pheasant kind. 

Galllnse (gal-li'ne), n. qd. [L. galUna-,. a hen,] 
Linmeus’s name for the group of birds now 


known as Rasores (which see). 

Gallinazo (gal-li-mVzd), n. The South Ame- 
rican name for the vultures of the genus 
Cathartes (Catharista). They have a dark 
plumage, and are encouraged and protected 
by the magistrates of cities on account of 
their 'services as scavengers. See 'rtriiKET- 

BUZZARD. 

Galling (gal'ing), a. Adapted to fret or 
chagrin; vexing; harassing; annoying. 
Gallingly (g.:il'ing-li), arfr. In a galling 
manner. 

Feels its unwieldy robe sit on bis shoulders 
Constrained and gallingly. y, BailHt. 

Gallinha (gal'in-ha), w. A nominal money 
of account on the west coast of Africa re- 
presented by cowries. 

Gallinipper (gal'i-nip-6r), n. A large mos- 
quito. 

Gall-insect (ggl'in-sekt), n. Same as Gall- 
.ily- 

Gallinule (gal'lin-ul), n. [L. gallinula, dim. 
of galUna, a hem] Gallinula, a genus of 
grallatorial birds, of the family RaUidoe or 
rails, and closely allied to the coots. The 
species frequent fresh waters, swimming 
about and diving or running on land wdth 
equal ease and swiftness. One species only, 
the common gallinule (Gallinula chloropus), 
called also water-hen and moor-hen, is foimd 
in Britain, It is about 14 inches long, tail 
short, bill upwards of an inch long, green- 
ish-yellow at the tip and red at the base, the 
plumage generally of a deep oliye-broum on 
the upper parts, blackish-gray beneath, the 
ridge of the wing and the under tail-coverts 
white. The gallinules me characterized by 
a frequent jerking of the tail. They form 
their nests near water among reeds, stumps, 
and roots, and lay from seven to tea eggs. 
The flesh is well flavoured. 

Gallinullnse (gaHi'nu-li"ne), n. pi. The 
g.allinules, a sub-family of birds of the order 
Grallajimd family Rallida). See Gallotule. 
Galliot, Galleot (ga'li-ot, gaTe-ot). See 
Galiot. 

Gallipoli Oil (gai-lip'6-li oil), n. xVn hilcrior 
kind of olive-oil brought from Gallipoli, in 
Italy. 

Gallipot (galGi-pot), n. [Probably from 
Q.B.gleypot, an. earthen pot— glej?, ?clei,clay, 
and pot. According to Stow the making of 
earthenware tiles and apothecaries’ vessels 
was introduced into England by two Flem- 
about 1670, who brought the name 

S i?/-tiles or earthenware tiles (iuid pro- 
y this also) along with them.] A small 
pot or vessel painted and glazed, used by 
druggists and apothecaries for containing 
medicines. 

Plato s.aid his master Socrates was like the apothe- 
cary's gallipots, that had on the out.side.s apes, owls, 
ana satyrs, but within precious drugs. Bacon. 

Gallipot (gal'i-pot), n. A Idnd of resin; 
galipot (which see). 

Gallitzinite (gal-lit'sin-it), n. Rutile, an 
ore of titaniiun. 

Gallium. (galTi-um), n, [From Gallia, the 
Latin name for France.] Sym. Ga. Sp.gr. 
5'9S6. Ai’are malleable metal, discovered 
by means of spectrum analysis in 1875 by 
M. Lecoq de Boisbaudron in the zinc-hlende 
of Pierrefltte in the Pyrenees. It is of a 
grayish-white and brilliant lustre, and fuses 
at a remarkably low point (30-15‘’ Cent, or 
86° Fahr.), so low, indeed, as to melt readily 
by the mere warmth of the hand. It has 
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as yet boon prepared only in small (luan- 
tities; in its properties it is related to alu- 
minium, and its spootnim consists of two 
Violet lines, ono well-defined and eminently 
characteristic. 

Gamvant, Gallavant feal-li-vant', gal-la- 
vant'), v.L fl'robably a corrupt form of 
gallmtl 1. To gad about in. the company 
of men; to fiii-t with men: said of women; 
to run after women: said of men. 

Else I shall h.ive myxtaiAi!allivanti>tgviri\i some- 
body who may rob the house. Dickens. 

2. Togo or ran about in a pxirposeless idle 
way; to go after trivial pursuits; as, he is 
gone galUvantituj after other people’s busi- 

Gaiiivat (galTi-vat), n. A largo galley or 
row-boat used in the East, rarely exceeding 
70 tons in burden, two-masted, and carrying 
small swivel guns. The Malay pirates em- 
ploy these boats on account of their swift- 
ness. 

GaUiwasp ( gal 'li- wasp). ?i. A sji&cie.s of 
lizard bearing the scientific name of CeUstus 
ocaiiiuus. It is about 1 foot in length, and 
its wliole appearance is remarkably stout 
and plump. Its general colour is In'owti. It 
is a native of the West Indies, and seems 
to be particularly common in .Taruaica, 
where it is much dj-eaded :m(l abliorred by 
the inhabitants, though without reason. 
Gall-nut (giil'mit), n. A vcgetaiile excres- 
cence in plants. See Gaei,. 

GaU-oak (galTik), n. Quercias' w/ectnria, the 
oak. from which the galls of commerce are 
obtained. 

GaU of Glass, n. Scum of melted glass. 

Sandiver. 

GaU-of-tlie-eartli, «. A North American 
name for two plants of different genera, 
Slulgedhim Jloi-idanuni and Nahalm Fra- 
»c.ri: so called from their intense bitterness. 
Gallomania (gal-lo-ma'ni-a), n. A mania 
for imitating Trench manners, customs, 
dress, literature, Ac. 

Gallon (galTun), n. [O..Er. qiilon, jtilnn; Kr. 
jale, a jar, a bowl. The change of g intoj 
■ in French is not imoommon.] An English 
measure of capacity for dry or liquid goods, 
but usually for liquids, containing 4 quarts. 
The old wine gallon contained 231 cubic 
inches, which is now the size of the standard 
,rallon of the United States; the old corn 
gallon. 268-6 cubic inches; the oldalegallon. 
282 cubic inches. The imperial gallon now 
in use as the standard measure of capacity 
for all liquids and for dry goods contains 
277-274 cubic inches, or 10 lbs. avoirdupois 
of distilled water at the temperature of 62° 
Fahrenheit, the barometer being at 30 inches. 
Galloon (gal-loiT). ^P' urdon; 

It. galone, from gala, pomp, show-, finery. 
See Gala.] A land of narrow close lace 
made of cotton, silk, gold, or silver threads, 
<fcc., used for binding shoes, hats, and for 
other purposes. 

Gallooned (gal-lond’), a. Furnisiied or 
. adorned witli' galloon. 

Gallop (gallup), v.l [Fr. galoper, Pr. galau- 
mr^ to gallop; of Teutonic origin. Accord- 
ing to Skeat from O.Flem. loalop, a galop, 
an extension of O.I.G. wciUeti, A, Sax. iveal- 
: Ian, to boil. ] 1. To move or run with leaps, 

- as a horse; to run with speed.— 2. To ride a 
horse that is galloping; torideatarapidpace. 

He.§'fz/i?f?/^£^uptojointhemI Tmnyson. 

3. To move very fast; to scamper. 

Such superficial ideas he may collect XnsetUefing- 
over it. . Locke. 

Gallop (galTup), n. 1. ITie movement or 
pace of a quadruped, particularly of a horse, 
by springs, bounds, reaches, or leaps. The 
animal lifts his fore-feet nearly at the same 
time, and as these descend and are just 
ready to touch the ground the hind-feet are 
lifted at once. The gallop is the swiftest I 
pace of a horse.— 2. A kind of dance. See 
QAi.Oi?.—Uand-fjaUop, a slow and easy gal- 
lop of a horse, in wliich the hand presses: 
the bridle to hinder increase of speed. 
Gallopade (gal-lup-ad'), n. [Fr. galopacle. 

; See GALLOP. ] 1. In the OTawipe, a sidelong 
or curveting kind of gallop.— 2. A sprightly 

- kind of dance; the music adapted to it. See 
Galop, 

Gallopade (gal-lnp-adO, v.i. pret. & pp. gal- 
lopaaed; p-pv. gallopading. To gallop; to 
move about briskly; to perform the dance 
called a gallopade, : 

The shock-head willows two and two 
^ ^ Tennyson. 

Galloper (gal'lup-er), 11 . 1. One wiio or 
that which gallops. — 2. In artillery, a 
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carriage on which very small gims are con- 
veyed, and having sliMts so as to be drawn 
without limbers. 

Galloper-gun <^lup-4ir-gnn), n. A small 
kind of gun conveyed on a galloper. See 
GALLOPER, 2. 

GaUopint (ganup-in),M. [Fr. galopin, from 
pfflloper, to gattop. See Gallop.] A servant 
for the kitchen; a cook’s hoy; a scullion: so 
named from his being made to run messages. 
Dyet for the kitchen 

Archaolo^a, xv. 7. 

Galloping (galTup-ing). p. and a. Proceed- 
ing at a gallop or at a rapid rate; as, a gal- 
loping consumption, that is, a consumption 
that proceeds rapidly to a fatal termination; 
a rapid decline. 

GallOWt (gal'16), ». (. [A Sax. gmlman, dgml- 
toiem, to stupefy.] To fright or tenify. 

The w-rathful skies _ 

Callow the very wanderers of the. night, 

And make them keep their caves. Shak. 

Gallo-way (gaWo-wa), w. A horse or species 
of horses of a small size, first bred in Qallo- 
loay in Scotland, characterized by great 
spirit and endurance. 

GaUowglass, Gallowglas (gal'lo-glas), n. 
[Ir. galloglach, a heavy-armed soldier — 
gall, foreign, and oglach, a youth, vassal, 
soldier, from o^, young, and adjectival ter- 
mination lack. The Irish armed their gal- 
lowglasses after the model of the English 
early militai-y settlers.] An ancient heavy- 
armed foot-soldier of Ireland and the West- 
ern Isles: opposed to kerae, a light-armed 
soldier. 

Tile merciless Macdohwald . . . from the western isles, 
Of kernes aadgallowgilasses is supplied. Shak. 

Gallow-grass (gal'lo-gras), n. An old cant 
name for hemp, as furnishing halters for 
the gibbet. 

Gallows (gal'lpz), n. sing, or pi.-, also Gal- 
lowses (galToz-ez) in pi. [A plural form ; 
A. Sax. galga,geatga(sitig.), agallows; O.Fris. 
Goth, galga, G. galgen, gallovis.] 1. An 
instrument of punishment on which crimi- 
nals are executed by hanging, usually con- 
sisting of two posts and a cross beam on 
the top, to which the criminal is suspended 
by a rope fastened round his neck; also, a 
similar coutrivanceforsuspending anything. 

2. t A wretch that deserves the gallows. 

Cupid liath been five thousand years a boy. — 

Ay, and a shrewd unhappy too. Shak. 

3. One of a pair of braces for supporting the 
trousers. fCoUoq. In this sense .nlw.ays 
takes gallowses as a plural.]— 4, Faut. same 
as Gaitoias-bUts. 

Gallows (galToz), adv. Very; exceedingly; 
as. gallows poor. [Slang.] . 

Gallows-bird (gal'loz-berd), n. A person 
that deserves the gallows. 

6allows-bltts (gal'loz-hits),»Kpi. Faut. on 
flush-decks, the 
name of a 
strong frame of 
oak made in 
the form of a 
gallows, and 
fixed at the 
fore and main 
hatch -way, to 
support the 
spare top- 
masts, yards, 
booms, boats, 
(Sc. 

Gallows-frame (ganoz-Mm), n. i. The 
frame of a gallows.— 2; The frame by whicli 
the beam of a beam-eiigine is supported. 
Gallows-free (gal'16z-fre), a. Free from 
danger of the gaUows. Fryden. 
Gallows-stancMons (galToz-stan-shonz), n. 
Gallows-bitts (which see). 

Gallows-top (gal'loz-top), n. Ifaut. a cross- 
piece of timber tenoned on to the gallows- 
bitts at or near the top. 

Gallows-tree (galToz-tre), n. The tree of 
execution; the tree on which criminals were 
executed. 

He played a spring, and danced it round, 

Below the gallows-tree. Jiitnts. 

C4all-pipe (gaFpip), ». Same as Gall-duct. 
Gall-siclniess (gal'sik-nes), n. A remitting 
bilious fever in the Netherlands; Walcheren 
fever. 

Gall-stone (gal'ston), n. A concretion formed 
in Uie ^1-biadder. The commonest kind 
of gall-stone is used by painters, on aoeoimt 
of its brightness and durability, as a yellow 
coloui'ing matter. . . " ^ 

Gaily (gal' i), a. like gall; bitter as gall. 

‘ and bitter drinkes of sin.’ Bp. Gar- 
diner. ! 
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Gaily (gal'li), n. In printing, see Galley, 7. 
Gally-gasMns, GaUy-gascoynes (gai-ii- 
gas'ldnz, gal-li-gas'komz), n. Same as Gal- 
ligaskins. 

Gally-worm (gal'li-werm), n. [Said to be 
from the adjective gaily, bitter as gall, and 
worm.} A name commonly given to the 
myriapods exemplified by the millepedes oi- 
‘hairy worms.’ 

Galoelie, Galosliefga-losh'),^ [T?t. galoche, 
either from 1. Gallica (solea understood), a 
Gaulish shoe; or moi-e probably from L.L. 
cafqpedia (through the corruptions cctiJojy’dia, 
calopdja), from Gr. kalopodion, a wooden 
shoe— teion, wood, andpoMs,podo.9, a foot.] 

1. t A patten, clog, or wooden shoe.— 2. A 
shoe to be worn over another shoe to keep 
the foot dry. —3. A gaiter covering the upper 
part of the shoe and part of the leg. 

Galop (ga-lopO, n. [Fr. See Gallop.] 1. A 
quick, lively land of dance, somewhat re- 
sembling a waltz, performed in ^ time.— 

2. The music to whicli the dance is per- 
formed. 

Galore (ga-lor'), n. [Ir. and Gael, go lebr, 
enough— go, to, and lebr, enough.] Abun- 
dance; plenty. ‘ They tippled strong liquors 
galore.’ Old song. 

Galosbe, n. Same as Oaloehe. 

Galpe,t D.f. To gape; to yawn. Chaucer. 
Galsomet (gfiksum), q. [FromgaH.] Angry; 
malignant. ‘ Galsome bitterness and wilful 
fraud and falsehood.’ Bp. Morton. 

Galt (gqlt), n. Same as Gault (which see). 
Galunciia (ga-lung'ka), n. An Indian febri- 
fuge prepared from the stems of Tinospora 
verriioosa and T. cordifolia. 

Galvanic (gal-van'ik]), a. [See Galvanism.] 
Pertaining to galvanism; containing or ex) li- 
biting it, as galvanic action, patoam'c influ- 
ence.— GaZramc electricity, electricity aris- 
ing from chemical action. See Galvanism.— 
Galvanic pair or cell, Galvanio oircuit. See 
Galvanism. — Galvanic battery, an associa- 
tion of galvanic pairs for the production of 



current electricity. The simplest form of bat- 
tery consists of a number of pairs of copper 
and zinc plates immersed in dilute sulpliuric 
acid, the .successive pairs being joined to- 
gether by wires, the copper of the first cell 
to the zinc of the second, the copper of the 
second to the zinc of the third, and so on. (See 
Galvanism.) This and similar forms of bat- 
tery are obj ectionable partly on chemical and 
partly on electrical grounds. As the chemi- 
cal action goes on, the liquid decreases in 
strength, acting less powei-fully on the zinc, 
wliile at the same time the zinc wliicli has 
been dissolved is deposited on the copper, 
thus tending to assimilate the plates, and so 
to destroy the current, which depends essen- 
tially upon the plates retaining their distinc- 
tive metallic characteristics. But the most 
important cause of weakening in such bat- 
teries consists in polarization, of the plates, 
that is, in the deposition on the surface of the 
copper of a film of hydrogen, which not only 
interposes resistance by its defective con- 
ductivity, but also brings to bear an electro- 
motive force in a direction opposed to that , 
of the current. Various batteries have been 
devised to overcome these obstacles to the 
maintenance of a constant current, as the 
Daniell liattery, the Grove, the Bunsen, and 
the Menotti. One of the best of these is the 
Daniell, invented in 1836. The cell of tliis 
battery consists of copper and zinc, the 
copper being in the form of a jar and serv- 
ing as the outer dish of the cell. The zino 
is formed into a rod and is placed inside a 
porous jar of imglazed porcelain, which 
again stands inside the copper jar. In the 
porous dish dilute sulphuric acid serves to 
excite the zinc, while as a conducting and 
absorbent liquid, between the porous vessel 
and the copper, is put a strong solution of 
sulphate of copper or blue vitriol. For the 
purpose of keeping it saturated, , which is 
essential, crystals of sulphate of copper ai'c 
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suspended in it near tJie surface ?)y means 
of a wire-basket of copiier. 'I'lic effect of 
this arrangement is that the hydrogen is 
intercepted before it can arrive at tlie cop- 
per, and the deposit which takes place on 
the copper is a deposit of copper, the hydro- 
gen taking the place of tills copper in the 
sateated solution. The cells thus con- 
structed are usually arranged in square 
compartments in a wooden box. A modifi- 
cation of the Daniell batteiy in which the 
wooden trough is divided into cells by glass 
plates or varnished slate slabs, which are 
again subdivided by porous eai-thenwaro, 
zinc plates and dilute acid being placed in 
one subdivision, copper and its sulphate in 
the other, is also in use. The Grove battery 
somewhat resembles the Daniell, but has a 
greater electro-motive power, the plates 
being platinum and zinc. It is inferior, 
however, in constancy. The Bunsen bat- 
tery, the one in use for the telegraphs in 
Germany, differs in principle from Grove’s 
only In the use of a carbon or charcoal elec- 
trode for a platinum one. The Menotti is a 
Daniell battery with the porous jar replaced 
by a layer of wet sawdust or saiid. Sir W. 
Thomson has invented a form of battery, 
consisting of a square wooden tray, lined 
with lead, at the four corners of which four 
Mocks of wood are placed to support the 
zinc, which is cast with bars like a gridiron 
Instead of being a solid plate. On the bot- 
tom of the tray a copper plate is laid, which 
forms the positive pole of the battery. The 
liquid employed is a solution of sulphate of 
zinc, and crystals of sulphate of copper are 
dropped on to the bottom of the cell round 
the edges. Instead of the porous earthen- 
ware jar of the DanieU, the zinc is protected 
from the sulphate of copper by having very 
strong thick paper tied round it. This, 



Section of Sir William Thomson's Battery. 


while it allows perfectly free electrical com- 
munication between the two plates, hinders 
the sulphate of copper in the solution from 
being_ carried up to the zinc by cmrents of 
the liqtud. This battery is used at all the 
telegraph stations at which Sir W. Thom- 
son’s siphon-recorder is employed. 
Galvanical (gal-van'ik-al), a. Galvauic. 

The phenomena of magnets, of electrical bodies, 
alzalvmtical apparatus, seem to form obvious mate- 
rial for such sciences. Whaudt. 

Galvanism (gal'van-izm), n. [From Galvani, 
professor of anatomy at Bologna, 1790, tlie 
first investigator in this field.] That branch 
of the science of electricity which treats of 
the electric currents arising from chemical 
action, more particularly from that accom- 
panying the decomposition of metals. If a 
plate of copper and a plate of amalgamated 
zinc are placed in a vessel containing water 
and a small quantity of sulphuric acid, so 
long as the plates are kept separate no 
apparent action takes place, but whenever 
they are brought into contact hubbies of 
hydrogen gas appear at the copper plate 
and continue to be formed so long as the 
plates are kept touching. If weighed after 
being for some time in contact, the copper 
plate is found to he unaffected, the zinc 
plate to have lost in weight, and the liquid 
to hold in solution the lost zinc in the form 
of the sulphate of that metal. If wires 
of copper or any other conductor of elec- 
tricity be attached to the plates, and their 
free ends be made to touch, the changes 
mentioned take place just as if the plates 
themselves were in contact. If a portion 
of the wires thus joined is placed parallel 
to a magnetic needle, the austral or north- 
seeking end of the needle no longer points 
to the magnetic north hut to a point either 
to the west or east of it, and all the above- 
mentioned phenomena, though in a less 
degree, occur even when the wires, instead 
of being in contact, are merely placed in 
a, liquid, the liquid completing the con- 
tact. When so immersed the ends of the 
wires show strong chemical affinities; thus, 
if the conducting liquid he a solution of 
the sulphate of copper, the wire from the 
zinc plate becomes coated with the cop- 
per of the solution, while the other wire 
attracts its oxygen and sulphuric acid. 
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wasting away by entering into conibiini- 
tiou with them. Again, if the ends of 
the wire be connected by a small piece of 
platinum or iron wire, the passage of the 
electric current through the wire 'makes it 
red hot. The wires connecting the plates 
are found, therefore, when in actual or 
virtual contact, to possess magnetic, chemi- 
cal, and heating properties. Sueh an ar- 
rangement of plates as the above, together 
with the e.xciting liquid, is called a galvanic 
pair, or galvanic cell, .and a combination of 
such pairs or cells fomis a galvanic hatten/. 
(See under Galvanic.) A galvanic pair 
through which an electric ciiiTent is passing 
forms a complete chain or cir- 
cuit; thus, in the above ar- 
rangement of plates the cur- 
rent may be supposed to start 
from the zinc, pa.sa through 
the liquid to the copper, and 
tlience through the wire back j 
to the zinc. W'hen the copper 
and zinc pLates are connected 
by the wire the circuit is said 
to be closed, the cxuTeiit then 
cii-culiiting; Avheii the connec- 
tion between the plates is not 
complete the circuit is .said 
to be broken or interrupted. 
When the circuit includes 
only a single cell, like the 
above, it is called a simple 
galvanic circuit; when it in- 
....... eludes sever.-xl cells joined 

n, Negative wire, together it forms a compound 
galvanic circuit. The copper 
plate in the .above arrangement, or the 
chemically passive plate or extremity in 
any arr.angement or battery, is called the 
positive pole of the cell or battery, and the 
zinc or chemically active plate or extremity, 
the negative pole. See the above figure of 
Volta's pile or battery, which consists of a 
nmnher of eoxnpound pLates of copper and 
zinc separated by circular pieces of wet 
cloth — a zinc plate at bottom, copper at 
top. Galvanic electricity is a most import- 
ant agent in the arts, in medicine, surgery, 
&c., and it avas only through its discovery 
that the invention of the electric telegraph 
became possible. (See Telegraph.) Galvan- 
ism, from its dealing with current electricity, 
or eleotiieity in motion, sometimes receive.s 
the n.ame of dynamical electricity, in con- 
tradistinction to frictional electricity, which 
is called statical, from its being concerned 
mainly with the electric condition of bodies 
in which electricity remains insulated or 
stationary. See Elegtricity. 

Galvanist (gal'van-ist), n. One versed in 
galvanism. 

Galvaiilzatioii(gal'van-iz-a"shoii),n. 1. The 
act of affecting with galvanism. — 2. The 
state of being so affected. 

Galvanize (gal'van-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. gal- 
vanized; ppr. galvanizing. 1. To affect with 
galvanism.— 2. To plate, as with gold, silver, 
or other metal, by means of galvanic elec- 
tricity; to electroplate by g.alvauism. — 3. To 
restore to consciousness by galvanic action, 
as from a state of suspended animation. 
Galvanized (gal'van-izd),p.!inda. Acted on 
or affected by galvanism. — Galvanized iron, 
a name given (a) improperly to sheets of 
iron coated with zinc by a non -galv.anic 
process, the iron being first cleansed by 
friction and the action of dilute sulphuric 
acid, and then plunged into a hath composed 
of melted zinc and other substances, as sal- 
ammoniac, or mercury and potassiiuu; and 
(b) more properly, to sheets of iron coated 
first with tin by a galvanic process, and 
then with zinc by immersion in a bath con- 
taining fluid zinc covered with sal-ammoniac 
mixed with earthy m.atter. 

Galvanizer (gal'van-iz-er), m One who or 
that which galvanizes. 

Galvano-eaustic (gal-van'6-kas"tik), a. 
[From galvanic, and caustic (which see).] 
Belating to the heat derived from galvanism 
when employed as a caustic. 
GalvanoglypBy (gal-vau-ogai-fl), n. [B. gal- 
vanism, and Gr. glyphs, to engrave.] Same 
as Glyphography. 

Galvanologist (gal-van-ol'6-jist), One 
who describes the phenomena of galvanism. 
Galvanograph (g.al-van'6-graf), n. A plate 
formed by the galvanographic process; an 
impression taken from such a pliite. 
GalvaiiograpMc(gal-van'o-graf"ik), a. Per- 
taining to galvanography. 

Galvanograpliy (gal-van-og'ra-fi), n. [E. 
galvanism, and Qv. grapftd, to write.] A 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, thm.; th, f/nn; 


I metiiotl <jf pn iducing plates for copperplate 
I engraving by the galvauoplastic jiroces-s 
without etching. The drawing is made ex- 
I actly as it is to .appear upon paper cither 
by means of a thickish pigment on a pi dith ed 
silver plate or copper plate coated with 
Sliver, or by means of chalk on a roughened 
copperplate, so that the painted or chalked 
portion.s fonn a sliglitly raised surface. A 
deposit of copper is then made on the plate 
in the ordinary way, and a copper plate is 
thus produced farming an exact reverse of 
the other, the raised portions of wJiich unw 
appear depressed. • Tlie impre.ssions arc 
taken from this in the s.ame maimer as in 
copperplate printing. 

Galvanology (gal-vah-ol'o-ji), n, A descrip- 
tion of the phenomena of giilvanism. 
Galvano-magnetic (gal-vaii'6-mag-n6t"ik), 
a. Siinie as Mectro-magueiic. 
Galvanometer (gal-van-om'et-er), n. [Gul- 
vanic, and Gr. nietron, a measure.] An 
instrument for detecting the existence and 
determining the strength and direction of 
an electric current. In all galvanometers 
the principle of the action is the same. It 
depends upon the force which GErsted dis- 
covered to be exerted between a magnetic 
needle and a wire carrying a current— a 
force which tend.s to set the needle at right 
angles to the direction of the current, and 
whose intensity, other things rem.aining the 
s.inie, depends directly upon the strength of 
the current. The shie galvanometer con- 
sists of a magnetic needle poised at the 
centre of a coil of insulated copper-wire, 
wound round a vertic.al circle that may be 
turned horizon- 
tolly on its stand. 

If the needle and 
vertical circle are 
both in the mag- 
netic meridian, 
when a current 
passes the needle 
is deflected, the 
strength of the 
current being as 
the sine of the 
•angular devia- 
tion. 'She astatic 
galvanometer 
consists of a pair 
of similar needles 
magnetized, with 
theirpolesturued 
opposite ways, 
Sine G.i!vaiiometer. and Stiffly con- 
nected at their 
centres, so th.at both will swing toge- 
ther. The one tends always to turn in: 
a direction opposite to the other under the 
earth’s magnetic attraction, so that, if the 
needles were perfectly alike, we should have 
a perfectly astatic p,air, or a pair that would 
not tend to assume any particular direction 
from the magnetic influence of the earth. 
One of the needles, ab, is nearly in the 
centre of the coil ODER through which the 
ciuTent passes; the other, a'¥, just above 
the coil. Wlien a current traverses the coil 
in the direction of the arrows the action of 
all parts of the current upon the lower needle 
tends to ui'ge tlie austral pole a towards the 
hack of the figure and the boreal pole b to the 
front, while the upperneedle, a'b', is affected 
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principally by the current CD of the coil 
which urges the austral pole a' to the front 
of the figure and the boreal pole 6' to the 
back. Both needles ai-e tlras urged to rotate 
in the same direction by the ctirrent, and as 
the opposing action of the earth is greatly 
enfeebled by the combination a much larger 
deflection is obtained than would be given by 
one of the needles if employed alone. In the 
tangent galvanometer a very short magnetic 
needle is delicately suspended so as to turn 
in a horizontal plane. The point about which 
it turns is at the centre of a vertical coil of 
copper-wire through which the current is 
passed. The diameter of the coil is at least 


w. w)ig; wh. Ml/rig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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ten or twelve times the lori"th of the needle. I 
Theneeclleis therefore usually not morethaii j 
Jiiichlong;.and,furconveiiieneeofrea(lingits | 
deflections, long light pointers of aluminium 
or of glass fibre are cemented to its ends. To 
use tire instrument it is placed so that the 
vertical coil of coppei’-wire is in the phine of 
the magnetic meridian. The current is then 
sent through the coil, and the angle by which 
the needle is deflected is read oil. It is easy 
to show that under these circumstances the 
.strength of the current is proportional to the 
tangentof the angleof deflection, whence the 
name of the instrument. Thomson's mirror 
galvanometer is the most sensitive galvanom- 
eter yet invented. Its needle, which is very 
short, is rigidly attached to a small light con- 
cave mirror, and suspended in the centre of 
a vertical coil of very small diameter by a silk 
fibre. A movable magnet is provided for 
bringing the needle into the ^lane of the coil 
when the latter does not coincide with the 
magnetic meridian. Needle, mirror, andmag- 
iiet weigh only about grain. At a distance 
of .2 or 3 feet from the mirror is a solid wooden 
stand, with a graduated scale, facing the 
■ mirror. In the stand, just under tlie centre 
of the scale, a hole is cut, and a fine wire 
stretched upright across it. A strong lamp 
stands behind the opening so that its light 
will fall on the mirror and be reflected back 
on the scale. An image of tlie wire will thus 
be constantly thrown on the scale, and the 
alightest motion of the needle and its mirror 
will produce a much greater motion of this 
image. As the cimrent flows the one way or the 
other the index will move to one side or the 
other. Tins galvanometer was invented for 
use on the Atlantic submarine cables. It was 
long the only instrument with which signals 
could he read through long submarine lines; 
and it is still employed to a great extent, 
thoiigii being superseded by the siphon- 
recorder of the same inventor. 
Galvanoplastic(gal-van'6-plast"ik), a. Per- 
taining to the art or process of electrotj'p- 
ing; as, the galvanoiilastio art, that is, elec- 
tro typy. 

Galvaaoscope (gal-van'o-skop), «. [Gal- 
mnUm, and Gr. skoiteo, to examine.] An 
instrument for detecting the existence and 
direction of an electric current. A magnetic 
needle is a galvanoscope. 

Galvanoscopic (gal-van'6-skop"ik), a. 

Of or pertaining to a galvanoscope. 

GalweSjt n. The gallows. Chaucer. 
Gama-grass (gii'ma-gras), n. A species of 
grass (Tripsacum ductyloldes), a tall, stout, 
and exceedingly productive grass cultivated 
in Mexico, the Southern States of North 
America, in the West Indies, and to some 
extent in Biu-ope, said to admit of being cut 
six times in a season. It bears drought 
remarkably well. T. monostaohyon (the 
Carolina gama-grass)is the only other species 
known. 

Gamasea, Gamasldae (ga-ma'se-a, ga-ma'si- 
de), n. pl. The beetle-mites or spider-mites, 
a family of Arachnida, order Acarina, distin- 
guished by the absence of eyes, by free, fili- 
form palpij chelate antennae, and by legs wdtli 
two claws and a disc or caruncle. They are 
parasitic, and found on insects, birds, and 
other animals, generally on the neck. Some 
infest plants. One species is eommon in bird- 
cages, doing serious injury to cage-birds. 
The, species parasitic on poultry lives for 
a time on the human skin and gives rise to 
intolerable itching. 

Gamashes, t Gamaches t (ga-mash'ez), n. 
lO.'Sr.gamaclm, It. garmscie, spatterdashes, 
from I.L, gamba, hoof, O.Pr. gamhe (Pr, 
jambe), leg; or the origin may he Celt, gar, 
a shaiil!:, through the Languedoc garamacho, 
a legging.] 1, High boots, buskins, or 
. startups.— 2.: Short spatterdashes worn by. 
ploughmen. [Scotch.] 

Gamass (ga-mas'), n. The bulbs of the 
guamash or biscirit-root {Camassia escu- 
ienfa) of tlie North American Indians. 

Gamb, Gambe (gamb), n. [0.1’r. gambe; Pr. 
janibe, a leg.] A leg or shank, a term in her. 
msedto express the whole fore-leg of alien or 
any other beast. If conped or erased near the 
middle joint it is then only a paw. Also 
written Jambe. ^ 

Gamba (gam'ba), n. In campar. anat. a 
term applied to the elongated metacarpus 
or metatarsus of the ruminants and solid- 
ungulates. 

Gambado, Gambade (gam-ba'do, gam'had), 

^ n. [It. gamba, the leg.] 1. A spatterdash or 
gaiter for covering the leg when riding or 
walking in muddy roads. 


His thin legs tennnted a pair of .pviwj/jnflieiV fastened 
at tlie side with rusty clasjw. Sir fK Scott. 

2. A kind of leather casesattached to a saddle 
instead of stirrups. 

Gambeson, GambisonOgam'bS-zon, gamOii- 
zon), n. [O.Pr. gmnbesson, gambeson, team- 
bais; Pr. gamhais; M.H.G. immbcis, from 
O.H.G. xoamha, A. Sax. wambe, Sc. loame— 
womb, stomach. Comp. G. warns, doublet. 

Wedgwood refers it 
to Gr. harnhaJeion, 
bambaldnon, a fab- 
ric stuffed with cot- 
ton, the Gr. b being 
softened in the 
Western tongues 
into w, which passes 
intoliomanoey.] A 
tpiilted tunic, said 
to he of German ori- 
gin, stuffed with 
wool, fitting the 
body, and worn un- 
der the habergeon. 
Being strong enough 
to resist ordinary 
cuts, it was fre- 
quently worn with- 
out other armour. 
Called also Autoti 
and Eacqxieton. 
Gambet (gam'bet), n. [Pr. gambette, O.Pr. 
gambe, leg.] One of the sandpipers, of the 
size of the greenshank, found in the Arctic 
Sea and in Scandinavia and Iceland. See 
Totanus. 

Gambler, Gambtr (gam'ber, gamTiir), n. 
[Malayan.] An earthy-looking substance of 
light-brown hue, which is used medicinally 
as an astringent, but is far more extensively 
employed in tanning and dyeing. It is 



chiefly imported from Singapore, and is 
yielded by Uncaria Gambier and U. acida. 
Gambison, n. See GAMBESOif. 

Gambist (gamfijist), n. In music, a player on 
the viol-di-gamba, or viol with six strings. 
Gambit (gam''bit), n. [Pr.; It. gambetto, a 
tripping up of one’s legs, or supplanting, 
from gamba, the leg.] In chess-plaging,t\\e 
sacrifice of a pawn early in the game, for 
the purpose of taking up an attacking posi- 
tion. 

Gamble (gamflil), v.i. pret. <fe pp. gambled; 
ppr. gamblmg. [Preq. of gaim^ with b in- 
serted, as in number, hu'>mle.\ To play or 
game for money or other stake. 

Gamble (gam'bl), v. t. To lose or squander 
by gaming: with away. 

Bankrupts or sots who have gambled or slept away 
their estates. Ames. 

Gambler (gamfliier), n. One who gambles; 
one who games or plays for money or other 
stake. 

A gambler's acquaintance is readily made and 
easily kept,— provided you gamble too. 

LordLytton, 

Gambling-hoxise (gam'bling-lious), n. A 
gaming-house; a hell. 

Gamboge (gam-boj' or gam-bbjQ, w. [Prom 
Canboja, Cambodia, a portion of the empire 
of Anam, in the Indo-Chinese TemnSnla. ] 
A concrete, vegetable, inspissated juice or 
sap, or gum-resin, yielded by several species 
of treea The gamboge of European com- 
merce appears to be mainly derived from 
Hebradendrm gwmbogdides of Graham, or 
Garcinia Morelia, of Hesrousseaux, v&r.pedi- 
ccKafa, also called G. Hanburiif a dicBcious 
tree with handsome laurel-like foliage and 
small yellow flowers, found in Cambodia, 
Siam, and in the southern parts of Cochin- 


China. It is yellow, and contained chiefly 
in the middle layer of the bark of the tree; 
it is obtained by incision, and issues from 



Gamboge Plant (Garcinia Hnnbnrii), 


the tree in the form of a yellowish fluid, 
which, after passing through a viscid state, 
hardens into the gamboge of commerce. 
It consists of a mixture of resin with 16 to 
20 per cent, of gum. Gamboge has drastic 
purgative properties, hut is seldom adminis- 
tered except in combination with other sub- 
stances, In doses of a drachm or even less 
it produces death. Other species of Garcinia 
yield a similar drug, which is collected for 
local use, but not for exportation. The so- 
called American gamboge is the juice of 
Vidmaguianensis. 

Gambogian, Gambogic (gam-boj'i-an or 
gam-bbj'i-an, gam-boj'ik or gam-bbj'ik), a. 
Pertaining to gamboge. 

Gambol (gamfliol), v.i. pi-et. & pp. gamboled, 
gambolled; ppr. gamboling, gambolling. 
[O.E. gambolde, gambaude, gambaulde; at 
same origin as Pr. gambade, gambol, gam- 
hiller, to wag the leg or kick, viz. from O.Pr 
gambe, It. gamba, the leg, Pr. jambe; L.L, 
gamba, hoof.] 1. To dance and skip about in 
sport; to frisk; to leap; to play in frolic, like 
boys and lambs. 

Bears, tigers, ounces, pards 
Gambolled hQ,{oTethQ.\vi. Milton, 

2. To leap; to start aside. 

Bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will reword; which madness 
VI oACi gambol ftato, Shak. 

Gambol (gam'bol), n. A skipping or leaping 
about in frolic; a skip; a hop; a leap; a 
sportive prank. ‘ Beasts in gambols frisk’d. ' 
Drydcn. 

Gambrel, Gambril (gam'brel, gam'bril), n. 
[Prom It. gamba, the leg.] 1. The hind-leg 
of a horse. ~2. A stick crooked like a horse’s 
leg, used by butchers for suspending animals 
while dressing tnem. 

Spied two of tliem hung out at a stall, with agar«- 
bril thrust from shoulder to shoulder, like a sheep 
that was new-dayed. Chapman. 

—Gambrel roof, a hipped roof ; a mansard 
or curved roof. 

Gambrel, Gambril (gam'brel, gam'bril), v.i. 
To tie or hang up by means of a gambril 
thrust through the legs. ‘I’ll . . . carry 
you aa??i6reifd like a mutton.’ Beau, ds FI. 
Gambroon (gam-bron'), n. In munuf. a kind 
of twilled linen cloth, used for liningfs. 

Game (gam), n. [A. Sax. garnen, gomen, joy, 
pleasure; Icel. gaman, delight, gratification; 

0. G. gaman, jest, sport. Gamrnoxi, humbug, 
is of same origin.] 1. Sport of any kind; jest; 
play. ‘Twixt earnest and yam e.’ Milton. 

We have had pastime here and pleasing ; 

Sharks 

2. Any contrivance or arrangement for tlio 
purpose of sport, recreation, amusement, 
testing skill or strength, and the Mke; as, a v 
game of chance; the game of cricket; Higli- 
land games; specifically (pi.), in class, aniiq. 
diversions or contests, as in wrestling, run- 
ning, tln’owing the discus, <fce., usually in- 
stituted in honour of some event, and ex- 
hibited for the amusement of the people; 
as, the Nemean games; Pythian games; 
Olympian games; Circensian games.— S. The 
act of playing at any such game; a single: 
contest in any such game ; as, a game at 
cards, cricket, chess. —4. The prize or stakes 
in any such game.— 5, The requisite num- 
ber of points or advantages to be gained in 
order to win any such game; the perfor- 
mance of whatever is necessary to be vic- 
torious in any game; as, in cribbage 61 is 
game.—S. Pield sports, as the chase, fal- 
conry, &c. 

Some sportsmen tliatwere abroad upon 

LlJSstran^'e. 

1. Animals pursued or taken in the chase or 
in the sports of the field ; birds and beasts 
obtained by fowling , and hunting ; specifi- 
cally, the animals enumerated under this 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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designation in the game-laws.— 8. Scheme 
pursued; measures i>ianned. 

This seems to be the present of that crown. 

Sir IV, I tynpU. 

0. Amorous sport; gallanti'y. 

Set them down 

For sluttish spoils of opportunity 
And daughters of i\\sga.me. Shak. 

—To make game of, formerly, to make a 
game of, to turn into ridicule; to delude or 
humbug. 

Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels 
On my refusal to distress me more, 

Or a. yawie of my calamities? Milton. 

Ctame (gam), v.i. pret. & pp. gamed; ppr. 
gaming. [A. Sax. gamian, to play. See the 
noun.] 1. To play at any sport or diversion. 

2. To play for a stake or prize; to use cards, 
dice, billiards, or other instruments, accord- 
ing to certain rules, with a view to win 
money or other thing waged upon the issue 
of the contest; to be in the habit of so doing; 
to gamble . 

Avarice itself does not calculate strictly when it 
games, £urke. 

Ctame (gam), a. 1. Of or belonging' to such 
animals as are hunted as game; as, a game 
pie; a game preserve. —2. Having the plucky, 
unyielding spirit of a game-cock; courageous; 
resolute. 

l-vna game. . . . I felt that I could have fought 
even to the death. IV. Irving. 

3, Ready, willing, or prepared to do some- 
thing; as, are you game for live shillings ? = 
Are you willing to lend or subscrilie five 
shillings? [Slang.]— -To he game, in playing 
at cards and the like, to have attained the 
requisite number of points to win; to be 
victorious.— To die game, to maintain a bold, 
resolute, courageous spirit to the last. 

Game (gam), a. '[W. cam, crooked.] Crooked; 
lame; as, a game leg. [Slang.] 

Game-bag (gam'bag), n. A bag for holding 
the game Killed by a sportsman. 
Game-cock (gam'kok), ?i. A cock bred or 
used to fight; acock of a good fighting breed. 
Game-egg (gam'eg), n. An egg from which 
a fighting cock is bred. 

Ganie-fo'wl (gam'foul), n. A fowl bred or 
kept for the purpose of fighting. 

Gamefiil (gam'fi;!), a. 1. Full of sport or 
ganpjs ; ; sportive,— 2. Full of game or beasts 
of sport. ‘Gameful woods.’ Pope. 
Gamekeeper (gam'kep-6r), n. One who has 
the care of game; one who is employed to 
look after animals kept for sport. 
Game-laws (gam'lgz), m. gl. Laws enacted 
with regard to, or for the preservation of, 
the animals called game. 

Gameless (gam'les), a. Destitute of game. 
Gamely (gam'li), adv. In a game or cour- 
ageous manner. 

Gameness (gam'nes), n. The quality of being 
game or having an unyielding spirit ; cour- 
age; plucldness. 

There was no doubt about his gatneness. Hughes. 

Game -preserver (gam'pre-zerv-er), n. A. 
landowner or lessee of game, who strictly 
preserves it for his ovni sport or profit. The 
term is generally applied to those who pre- 
serve so strictly that the game becomes a 
nuisance to the farmers whose crops are 
subject to its depredations. 

Gamesome (giim'sum), a. Gay; sportive; 
playful; frolicsome, ‘Then ran she game- 
some as a colt.’ Tennyson. 

Gamesomely (gam'sum-li), adv. Merrily; 
playfully. 

Gamesomeness (gam'sum-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being gamesome; sportiveness; mer- 
riment. 

Gamester (gam'stSr), n. [Game, and the 
suffix -ster.] 1. One who games; a person 
addicted to gaming; one who is accustomed 
to play for money or other stake at cards, 
(lice, billiards, and the like; a gambler; one 
skilled in games. 

A tlie greater master he is in his art, the 

worse man he is. Bacon. 

2. t A merry frolicsome person. 

You are a inerry^rt?«£jA»', 

My lord Sands. Shak, 

3. t A prostitute. ‘A common gamester to 
the camp.’ Shak. 

Gamey (gam'i), a. Same as Gamy (which 
see). 

Gamic (gam'Uc), d. In 2 ooZ. pertaining to or 
connected with the congress of the sexes; 
sexual. 

In each ovarium, along with the rudiments of 
agamic eggs, or eggs which, if developed, produce 
young: by true parthenogenesis, there usually, if not 
always, exists the rudiment of an ephippial egg; 
which, from sundry evidences, is inferred to be a 
sexual or. f-uw/r egfv. fl. Spencer. 
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! Gamin (gam'in, ga-miili), n. [Fr. ] A ne- 
glucted street boy; an Arab of the streets. 

Theword .e’iTvzi'w was printed forthe first time, and 
passecl from the piopulncu into literature in 18^4. It 
made its first aiipearancc in a work caHod Claxfds 
Gueux: the scuiuial was great hut the word has re* 
niaiiicd. . . . 'VhQ gt^}n^n of Paris at the present day, 
like the Grreciilus of Rome in former time, is the 
youthful people with the wrinkle of tliu old world on 
Its forehead. Trans, of Victor Hugo, 

In Japan the gamins run after you and say. * Look 
at the Chinaman.’ Laurence Oliphant, 

Gaming-House (gfirn'ing-hons), n. A house 
wliere gaming is practised; a hell. 
Gaming-table (gani'ing-ta-bl), n. A table 
appropriated to gaming. 

Gamma (gam'ma), n. Same as Gamut. 
Gammarldas (gam-ma'ri-de), n. pi. [L. gam- 
warm, Gr. kammaros, a cr.ab, and cidos, 
re.seinblance.] 'The sand-hoppers, a family 
of amphipodous crustaceans, of which the 
genus Gammarus is the type. 

Gammarolite (gam-ma'rol-it), n. [L. gam- 
marus, Gr. kammaros, a crab, and lithos, a 
stone.] A fossil crawfish or other crusta- 
cean. 

Gammarus (gam'ma-rus), n. A genus of 
amphipodous crustaceans, of which the 
fresh-water shrimp is a species. 

Gammer (garn'mCr), n. [Contr. for good- 
mother or g/midmother. Comp, gajfer.] An 
old wife: the correlative of gaffer. 

Delude the pious dames tv[x<\ ganiviers, i 

To think their mumbling i(uides’ precation | 

So full of heavenly inspiration. 

Hudihras Redivi-vus. 

Gammon (gam'mun), n. [Fr. jambon, It. 
gambone, a big leg, a gammon, from gwmba, 
a leg; 1. gamba, a hoof,] The buttock or 
thigh of a hog, pickled and smoked or dried; 
a smoked ham. 

Gammon (gam'mun), v.t 1. To imike into 
bacon; to pickle and diy in smoke.— 2. NaiU. 
to fasten a bowsprit to the stem of a sliip 
by several turns of a rope. 

Gammon (gam'mun), n. [Connected with 
game. Comp. Dan. gammen, sport.] 1. A 
game called usually Pack-gammon (which 
see).— 2. An imposition or hoax; humbug. 
[Colloq. or slang.] 

The gentry sav death and distress are all gammon, 
And shut up their hearts to the lab'rer’s appeal. 

Punch. 

Gammon (gam'mun), v.t. [See the noun.] 

1. liithe game of back-gammon, to heat or ex- 
cel, by withdrawing, either by superior sldll 
or more fortunate throws of tlie dice, all one’s 
men from the board, before one’s antagonist 
has been able to get his men home, and 
withdraw any of them from the board.— 

2. To impose on Ity means of improbable 
stories; to delude; to humbug. ‘ He gam- 
moned me with a trumped-up story.’ La- 
tham. [Colloq.] 

Gammoning (gam'nmn-ing). n. Naut. the 
lashing by which the bowsprit is bound 
firmly down to the cutwater, in which is a 
liole for the purpose of reefing several turns 
of it. — Screio-gainmoning, a chain or plate 
fastened by means of a screw used in some 
vessels for convenience in tracing up the 
bowsprit when required. 

Gammoning -Hole (gam'muu-ing-hol), n. 
Aiaut. a hole cut through the knee of the 
head of a sliip for the purpose of gammoning 
the bowsprit. 

Gammon-plate (gam'mun-plat), n. Naut. 
see G ammon-shaokles. 

Gammon-sHackles (gam'mun-shak-lz), n. 
Naut. a ring to which the gammoning is 
made fast; it is formed on the end of an 
iron plate bolted to the stern called the 
gammon-plate. 

Gammut (gam'ut),M. Same as Gamut (which 
see). 

Gammy (gam'mi), a. In vagrants’ slang, 
bad; unfavourable. 

Garaogenesis (ga- mo -jen' e-sis), n. [Gr. 
gamos, marriage, and genesis (which see).] 
Generation by copulation of the sexes ; sexual 
generation. 

The kind of genesis, once supposed to be univer- 
sal, in which the successive generations are alike, is 
always sexual genesis, or, as it has been othenvise 
called, gamogepesii. H, Spencer, 

Gamogenetie (ga-mo-jen-et'ik), a. Of or 
relating to gamogenesis. 

GamomorpHism (ga-mo-mor'fizm), n. [Gr. 
gamos, marriage, and morphe, shape.] That 
stage of development of organized beings 
in which the spermatic and germinal ele- 
ments are formed, matured, and generated, 
in preparation for another act of fecunda- 
tion, as the commencement of a new genetic 
cycle. Brands 6e Cox. 

Gamopetalous Cga-mo-pet'al-us), a. [Gr. 


fi, Fr. tow; ng, smy; : TH, fften; th, ?/tin; 


yawos.marriage.union, and a flower- 

leaf.] In hot. same as Nonopetalous (which 
see). 

GamopHyllous (ga-mof'il-us or ga-mo-fiT- 
lus), a. [Gr. gamos, maniage. union, and 
pdiyllon, a leaf.] In hot. having a single peri- 
anth-whorl with colierent leaves; s.ymphyl- 
lous; opposed to apophgllous. Sachs. 
Gamosepalous (ga-mn-.sej>'al-us), a. [Gr. 
gamos, marriage, and E. sepal (which see).] 
In hot. same as Afonosepalom (which see). 
Gamut (gam'ut), n. [Gr. gamma, the letter 
G, and L. ut, tlie sylhible used in singing 
the first note of the scale.] In music, (a) the 
first or gravest note in Guido’s scale of 
music, tlie modern scale, (b) A scaleon wiiicli 
notes in music are written or printed, con- 
sisting of lines and spaces whieii are named 
after the first seven letters of the alpliabet. 

I-oiiff has a race of lieroes filTd the stage, 

That rant by note, and tlirougli thegaynut rage. 

,'lddtjion. 

Gamy (gam'i), a. 1. Having the flavour of 
game; having the flavour of game kept un- 
cooked till it is slightly tainted; as, the 
venison was in fine (/amy condition.—, 
2. Courageous ; plucky; game ; as, a gamy 
little fellow. [Colloq. ] 

Gau (gan), V. [A contraction of began, or 
from a simple A. Sax. gimian. A form can 
was used in the same way.] An old English 
auxiliary equivalent to did. ‘IMeltiiig in 
teres, tlien gan shee thus lament.’ Spenser. 
GancH, GauncH (gansh, gansh), v.t. [E’r. 
ganche. It. ganeio, a hook.] 'To drop from a 
higli place on liooks, as the Turks do male- 
factors, by way of punishment. 

Take him away, ganck him. impale him, rid tlm 
world of .such a mon.stcr. Dryiien. 

Gander (gan'der), 71. [A. Sax.yn/i(i!ra, ‘The 
d and r in gander are merely euphonic; a is 
the masculine siiffax and the root is gaii= 
gans, a goose; comp. Icel. gds, a goose, gasi, 
a gander; also G. ga?is, Gr. chen, L. anser 
(=hunsery Morris. Comp, also Skr. /mnw-, 
a goose. See GOOSE.] The male of the 
goose. 

Gane (gan), pp. oigae, to go. [Scotch.] 

Gang (gang), v.i. [A. Sax. gangan, Goth, gag- 
gan, to go.] 'To go; to walk. [Old English 
ami Scotch.] 

But let them i'rtw.c alone ... 

As they have brewed, so let them tjear blame. ■ 
Spenser. 

Your flaunting beaus with their brea-sts open. 

rJ rinthnot. 

Gang (gang), n. [A. Sax. gang, a way, a pas- . 
sage, a gallery, from gangan, to go; whence 
also gengc, a number going together, a 
gang, a company. See Go.] l. A number 
going in company; hence, a company or 
a number of persons associated for a par- 
ticular purpose or on a particular occasion; 
used especially in a depreciatory or con- 
temptuous sense or of disreputable persons; 
as, a gang of thieves. ‘There’s a knot, a 
gang, apack, a conspiracy agaimst me.’ Shak. 
More specifically— 2. A number of workmen 
or labourers of any kind engaged on any ,: 
piece of work under the supervision of one 
person; a squad.— 3. In mining, literally a 
course or vein, but applied to the earthy, 
stony, or other substance which incloses 
the ore of metals, or is only mingled with it 
without being chemically combined; the 
matrix of ore. [In this sense often written 
Gang^le.]~i. The channel of a stream or 
course in which it is wont to run; a water- 
course. Hence — 5. A ravine or gulley. 
[Provincial.]— 6. As much as one goes for or 
carries at once. [Scotch.] 

To please you, mither, did I milk the kye, 

An’ bring a. gang o' water frae the burn. 

Donald and Flora, 

7. The field or pasture in which animals 
graze; as, those beasts have a good gang. 
[Scotch.] 

Ganga (gang'ga), n. A Spanish name given 
to the birds of the genus Pterocles or sand- 
grouse. See S-iND-GROCSE. , 

Gang-Hoard (gang'bord), n. 1. A board or 
plank with cleats for steps, used for walk- 
ing into or out of a boat.— 2. A term applied 
to planks placed within or without the bul- 
warks of a vessel’s waist for the sentinel to 
walk or stand on. 

Gang-Hye(gang'bi),w. The go-by. [Scotch.] 
Mercy on me, that I sud live in my auld days to 
gi’e tbegang-iye to the very writer. Sir IV. Scott, 

Gang-cask (gang'kask), n. A small cask used 
for bringing water aboard ships in boats. 
Gang-day (gang'da), n. [A. Sax, gang-deeg.] 
A day of perambulation of pax-islies; a roga- 
tion-day. See gang. 

Ganger (gang'Cr), n, 1. One who conducts or 
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superintends a aaii!? rir band, as tlie fore- 
man of a gang of labourers or plate-layers 
on a railway.— 2. One who gangs or goes ; a 
walker. Sir W. Scott. [Seoteh.] 

GangetiC, Gangic (.gan-jet'ik, gan'jik), a. 
Relating to the river Granges. 
Ganging-plea (gang 'in -pie), «. A long- 
eouiinued plea; a permanent or hereditary 
process. [Scotch.] 

But I thougii t you liad some law affair of your ain 
to look .after— I have ane mysell— a ganging'-plea that 
my father left to me, .and his father afore left to him. 

Sir VP’. Scott. 

GangUac, Ganglial (gang'gli-ak, gang'gli- 
al), a. Relating to a ganglion. 

Gangliated (gang'gli-at-ed), a. Having 
ganglions: intermixed or intertwisted with 
enlargements at the intersections. 
Gangliform, Ganglioform (gang'gli-form, 
gang'gll-o-form), tt. [Gr. gwnglion, a tu- 
inonr, and L. forma, shape.] Haring the 
shape of a ganglion. 

Ganglion (gang'gli-on), n. pi. Ganglia or 
Ganglions (gang'gli-a, gan^gli-onz). [Gr. 
gmitflion, a sort of swelling or excrescence, 
ii tumour under the skin.] 1. In anat. an 
enlargement occurring somewhere in the 
course of a nerve, and containing bipolar or 
nrultipolar nerve cells in addition to nerve 
lilanients. There are two systems of nerves 
which have ganglia upon them. First, 
those of common sensation, whose gan- 
glia are near to the origin of the neiwe in 
tiie spinal cord. Secondly, the great sympa- 
thetic nerve, which has various ganglia 
on various parts of it. In the Inverte- 
brates these ganglia axe centres of nervous 
force, and are distributed through the body 
in pairs, for each ring of the body, con- 



Ganglion. 

Part of the nervous system of the larva of Caloso- 
ma, syeophania. a a, Ganglia. 

uected by fibres as in the figure. The cerebral 
ganglia of vertebrates are the brain itself, 
the masses of gray matter at the base of the 
brain, as the optic thalamus, Ac. —2. In 
mrg. an encysted tumour situated some- 
where on a tendon, formed by the elevation 
of the .sheath of the tendon, and the effusion 
of a viscid fluid into it. — 8. In bot. the 
mycelium of certain fungals. — Lymphatic 
ganglion, a lymphatic gland. 

Ganglionary (gang'gli-on-a-ri), a. Composed 
of ganglia. 

Ganglioneura (gang'gli-o-nu'Ta), n. [Gr. 
ganglion, a tumour under the sldn, and 
neuron, a sinew, a nerve.] A name applied 
by Rudolph! to the molluscous and articu- 
late divisions of the animal kingdom which 
are characterized by a ganglionic type of 
the nervous system. 

Ganglionic (gang-gll-on'ik), a. Pertaining 
to a ganglion; as, the ganglionic nerves of 
: the digestive organs; or the ganglionic 
nerves of common sensation. 

Gaagllonica (gang-gli-on'ik-a), n. pi. [Gr. 
ganglion, a tumour.] In med. a class of 
medicinal agents which affect the sensibi- 
bility or muscular motion of parts supplied 
by the ganglionic or sympathetic system of 
nerves. 

Ganglionitis (gang'gli-on-i"tis), vi. [Gr. 
ganglion, a tumour.] In pathol. inflamma- 
tion of a nervous ganglion. Sometimes used 
for inflammation of a lymphatic ganglion. 
Gang-master (gang'mas-ter), n. A master 
or employer of a gang or body of woi'kers; 
one who hire,? a baud of persons to perform 
some specified task. 

Gang-plough (gang'plou), n, A plough with 
more than one ploughshare stocked in one 
frame. 

Gang-punch (gang'punsh), n. An arrange- 
: ment of several punches in a single stock. 
Gangrel (gang' roll, n. One who gangs or 
goes;, specifically, (a) a child just beginning 
to walk, (fi) A vagrant. [Scotch.] 

Gangrel (gaiig'rel), a. Vagrant; vagabond. 
Gangrenate (gang'gren-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
gangrmated; ppr. gangrenating. To pro- 
duce a gangrene in; to gangrene. 

Gangrene (gang'gren), n. [BT.,from L. gan- 
greena; Gr. gangraina, from gran, graino, to 
gnaw, to eat.] : 1. In pathol. the first stage 
of mortification of living flesh; so called 


from itvS eating away the flesh.-- 2. In bot. a 
disease ending in putrid decay. 

Gangrene (gang'gren), v.t. pret. & pp. yan- 
grened; ppr. gangrening. To produce a 
gangrene in; to mortify. 

In cold countries when men’s noses and ears are 
mortified, and, as it were, gangrened. Bacon. 

Gangrene (gang'gren), v.i. To become mor- 
tified. 

I Wounds immedicable 

Rankle and fester, mi gangrene 
To black mortification. Milton. 

Gangrenescent ( gang -gren-es' sent), a. 
Becoming gangrenous; tending to mortifica- 
tion. 

Gangrenous ( gang'gren-us ), a. Mortified ; 
indicating mortification of living flesh. 
Gang-saw (gang's;!), n. An arrangement of 
several saws fitted parallel to one another 
in one sash or frame. 

Gang-there-OUt(gang'THar-ut), a. Vagrant; 
vagabond; leading a roaming life. 

I am a lone woman, for James he’s awa' to Drum- 
shourloch fair with the year-aulds, and I daurna for 
my life open the door to ony o’ yo^xx 
sort o’ bodies. Sir PP'. Scott. 

Gangtide, n. See Gangweek. 

Gangue feang), n. See Gang, 3. 

Gangway (gang'wa), n. l. A passage; a 
temporai’y access to a building wMle in the 
course of erection, formed by an inclined 
plane of wooden planks, with pieces nailed 
across their surface to prevent the feet slip- 
ping; way or avenue into or out of any in- 
closed place, especially a passage into or 
out of a ship, or from one part of a ship to 
another; also a naiTow platform of planks 
laid horizontally along the upper part of a 
ship’s side, from the quarter-deck to the 
forecastle.— 2. In the House of Commons, a 
passage across the house, which separates 
the ministrj' and opposition with their 
respective adliei’ents, who sit on seats run- 
ning along the sides of the house, from the 
neutral or independent members, who oc- 
cupy seats running across. Hence, the 
phrase to sit below the gangway, as applied 
to a member, implies that he holds himself 
as hound to neither party, but free to vote 
with either as he shall judge right.— To 
bring to the gangway (naut.), to punish a 
seaman by seizing him up and flogging him. 
Gangweek, Gangtide (gaug'wek, gaiig'tid), 
n. Rogation week, when processions are 
made to survey the bounds of parishes. 

It (birch) serveth well . . . for beautifying of 
streets in the crosse or gang-weel:, and such like. 

Gerard. 

Ganii (gaii'il), n. [Fr.] A kind of brittle 
limestone. Kirvian. 

Canister, Ganuister (gan'is-t6r), n. A 
close-grained hard sandstone or grit found 
under certain coal-beds in the lower coal 
measures o£ Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, &c. It is used for macadamizing 
roads, and also for lining iron furnaces and 
the Bessemer converter. 

Ganjah, Gunjak (gan'jii, gun'jii), n. The 
name for the hemp plant in the north of 
India; specifically, the dried plant which 
has flowered, and from which the resin has 
not been removed; it is sold for smoking 
like tobacco. 

Gaimet (gan'et), n. [A. Sax. ganet, ganot, a 
sea-fowl, afen-dnek; allied togander, goose.] 
The solan goose, a bird of the genus Hula 



Gannet or Solan Goose {Sula Sassana). 


(S. Bassana), family Pelicanida), measuring 
about 3 feet in length, and about 6 feet be- 
tween the tips of the wings. It has a straight 
bill, 6 inches long, and palmated feet. The 
colour is chiefly white, with the tips of the 
wings black, and it feeds on various small 
fishes, chiefly herring. Great numbers of 
these birds frequent the Hebrides, St. Hilda, 
Ailsa Craig, and the Bass Rock. Many of 


the old birds are annually taken, on account 
of the feathers and down, and the young 
are sometimes eaten. Tiie speciesalso occurs 
on the eastern coasts of M orth America !uid 
Labrador. 

Ganocephala (ga-no-scf'al-a), n. pi. [Gr, 
ganos, lustre, and kephale, the head,] Owen’s 
name for a group of fossil labyrinthodonts, 
with polished horny or ganoid plates cover- 
ing the head, a character which, however, 
is common to the order. 

Ganocephalous (ga-no-sef'al-us), a. Having 
the liead covered by shining polished plates. 
Ganoid, Ganoidal (gan'oid, gan-oid'al), a. 
[Gr. ganos, splendour, and eidos, appear- 
ance.] 1. A term applied to those scales or 
plates of fishes which are composed of an 
inferior layer of true bone, covered by a 
superior layer of polished enamel.— 2. Be- 
longing to the order Ganoidei. 

Ganoid (gan'oid), n. A flsh of the order 
Ganoidei. 

Ganoidei ( gan - oid ' e - i ), n. pi. [Gr. ganos, 
splendour, and eidos, appearance. ] The 
second order of fishes according to the ar- 
rangement of M. Agassiz. The families of 



Scales of different fossil genera of Ganoidians. 

I, Lepidosteus. a, Cheiracanthus. 3, Palseoniscus. 
4, Cephalaspis. 5, Dipterus. 6, Acipenser. 


this order are characterized by angular 
rhomboidal, polygonal or circular scales, 
composed of homy or bony plates, covered 
with a thick plate of glossy enamel-like sub- 
stance, by the presence of a spiral valve in 
the intestines, by the optic nerves uniting 
in a chiasma, and by free gills protected by 
a gill cover. The bony pike and sturgeon 
are of this order. It contains many genera, 
of which the majority are extinct. 
Ganoidian (gan-oi d'i-an), a. Same as Ganoid. 
Gauoidian (gan-oid'i-an), n. Same as Ganoid. 
Ganoine (ga'u'o-in), -n. The peculiar bony 
tissue which gives the enamel-Uke lustre and 
transparency to the plates of ganoid fishes 
and of some labyrinthodonts. It is simply 
dense homogeneous bone. 

Gantlet (gqnfc'let), n. Same as Gauntlet. 
Gantlet (gant'let), n. [Nasalized from Sw. 
gatlqpp, from gata, a .street, a line of sol- 
diers, and lopp, a course; D. loopen; Sc. 
loup, to run.] A militai’y punishment in- 
flicted on criminals for some heinous of- 
fence. It was executed in this manner: 
soldiers were arranged in two rows, faee to 
face, each armed with a switch or instm- 
ment of pimishment ; between these rows 
the offender, stripped to his waist, was 
compelled to pass a certain number of times, 
and each man gave him a stroke. A similar 
punishment was used on board of ships.— To 
run the gantlet, to undergo the punishment 
of the gantlet; hence, to go through much 
and severe criticism, controversy, or ill- 
treatment. 

Winthrop ran the gafiilet of daily slights from his 
neighbours. Palfrey. 

Gantlope (gant'lop), n. The origmal form 
of GantZet, a military punishment. 

He is fain to run the gantlope through the terrors 
and reproaches of his own conscience. 

Dr. John Scott. 

Gantry (gan'tri), n. Same as Gauntree. 
Ganymede (ga'ni-med), n. In class, myth. 
a youth carried off hy Jupiter, in eagle- 
form, and made cup-bearer to the immor- 
tals. 

Ganza (gan'za), n. [Sp. ganso, gansa, gander, 
goose. See Gander.] One of the birds (a 
species of wild goose) which, in the fictitious 
work of Cyrano de Bergerac (1649), relating 
the journey of Dominique Gonzales, Spanish 
adventurer to the moon, are represented 
drawing thither the chariot of Gonzales. 

They are but idle dreams and fancies, 

And'savour strongly of the gamas. Hudibras. 
Gaol (jal), n. Same as Jail. 

Gaol (jal), u.t. SameasTfttZ. 

Gaol-bird (jril'bordl, n. Same as Jail-bird. 
Gaol-delivery (jame-li-vii-ri), n. Same .as 
Jail-delivery. 

Gaoler (jal'er), n. A jailer. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fgll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tixbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; f, Sc. fey. 
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Gaol-fever (jfil'fe-vfir), n. Same as Jail- 
fever. 

Gaon (ga'on), M. [Heb., exaltation,] One of 
an order of J ewish doctors, who appeared 
after the closing of the Talmud. 

Gap (gap), n. [From -yopc; led. f/ap, a 
hiatus.] A break or opening, as in a fence, 
wall, or the like; a breach; a diasm; an en- 
trance; a hiatus; hence, a vacant space or 
time; a defect or Haw, a,s in honour or re- 
putation. 

From the and chasms . . . 

Came men and women in dark clusters round. 

Tennyson, 

Manifold miseries ensued by the opening- of that 
gap to all that side of Christendom. Knolks, 

A third can fill the gap with laughing. Swift, 

If you violently proceed against him, mistaking his 
purpose, it would make ii^re3.tgap in your honour. 

Sfiak. 

— To stop a gap, to seenre a weak point ; to 
repair a defect; to supply a temporary ex- 
pedient. 

His policy consists in setting' trap.s, 

In finding ways and means,' and stoffinff 

Stoifi. 

— To Stand in {he gap, to expo.=ie one’s self 
for the protection of something; to make 
defence against any assailing danger. Ezek. 
xxii. 30. 

Gaps (gap), vA. pret. & pp. gaped; ppr. 
gaping. [A. Sax. ge&pan; Ban. gahe, Icel. 
gapa, to gaze with open mouth; D. gapen, 
a. gaffen, to gape.] 1. To open the mouth 
wide, as («) expressing a desire for food ; 
as, the young birds gape, (h) Indicative of 
sleepiness, drowsiness, duluess, or indiffer- 
ence; to yawn. 

She stretches, gapes, unglues her eyes. 

And asks if it be time to rise. Swift. 

(c) Indicative of wonder, surprise, astonish- 
ment, or the like; as, the gaping crowd. 
‘With gaping astonishment had stared 
aghast.’ Byron, (ci) Expressing earnest de- 
sire or expectation. 

Others will gape t' anticipate 

The cabinet designs of fate. Hudihras. 

(e) Manifesting a desire to injure, devour, 
or overcome. 

They yis.ve gaped upon me with their mouth. 

Job xvi. 10. 

2. To , Open as a gap; to show a fissure or 
chasm. 

May that ground and swallow mo alive. Skak. 
—To gape for, after, and sometimes at, to 
crave; to desire or covet earnestly. ‘Thou, 
who ga^ystfm' my estate.’ Bryden. 

Wlmt shall we say of those who .spend tlieir days 
in gaping after court favour and preferments ? 

Sir Ji. V Estrange. 

Many isn'ie. gaped at the church revenues; but, be- 
fore they could swallow them, have had their mouths 
stopped in the churchyard. South. 

Gape (gap), n. 1. The act of gaping. 

The mind is not here kept in a perpetual .ctr/r after 
knowledge, Addison. 

2. In tool, the width of the mouth when 
opened, as of birds, fishes, &c. — 3. pi. A 
disease of young poultry attended rvith 
much gaping. It is due to the presence of 
a trematoid worm {Fasciola trachealis) in 
the windpipe. 

Gaper (gap'er), n. 1. One who gapes, as for 
food, from sleepiness, drowsiness, or dul- 
ness, in wonder, astonishment, longing de- 
sire, expectation, or the like. 

The golden shower of the dissolved abbey lands 
rained well near into cvsry gaper's mouth. Carew. 

2. A bivalve mollusc, as the species of Mya, 
Saxicava, &c., whose shell is permanently 
open at the postei'ior end. 

Gape-seed (8'ap'sed),n. What causes gaping; 
a humorous term for a foolish or idle star- 
ing with ignorant wonder and with the 
mouth open; the effect produced on an 
ignorant ;person by some wonderful exhi- 
bition or sight. 

These, tho* they pretend to be thought fools, will 
riot be the only fools there, nor to be compar’d with 
those who, in an eager pursuit after diversion, stand 
with their eyes and their mouths open, to take in a 
cargo of gape-seed^ -v^’hile some a little too nimble 
for them pek tlieir pockets. Poo 7 ‘ Robin, 1735. 

Gap-toothed (gap'totht), a. Having inter- 
stices between the teeth. 

A grey and gap-toothed man as lean as death, 
Tennyson. 

Gar (gar). [A. Sax.jydr, adart.] 1. An element 
in proper names derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon; as, ^dgar or Eadg'ar, happy weapon; 
Ethel(/ar, noble weapon.— 2. A name given 
to the several species of the genus of fishes 
Belone, from tlieir long slender body and 
acute dart-like head, gsil. vulgaris (the gar- 
fish or sea-pike), B. trunoata (the banded 


garfish of America), as also to a ganoid fish 
oi tho genua Lepidosteus found in the fresh 
waters of America. The head of one species, 
tlie alligator gar, is somewhat like that of an 
alligator. It .attains tfie length of 10 feet. 
See Gaiiptsh. 

Gar (gfir), v.t. [Icel. gora, Dan, giore, Sw. 
giira, to make.] 'I'o cause; to make; to 
force; to compel. [Old English and Scotch.] 

Get wariiily to your feet 

them hear it. Hums. i 

Garage (ga'riij ; French pron. gii-razh), n. 

I [Fr. garage, from garer, to lay up a .ship, a i 
vehicle, ifec., while not employed ; whence j 
also gare, a railway terminus.] A place I 
where automobiles or motor veliieles are | 
kept; a shed or store for motor vehicles, i 
or place where tliey may he kept till re- i 
quired. The word, like tho thing, is of 
cpiite recent introduction. 

Tliere are now garages established in Bombay, 
where automabiles inny lic hired by the hour. 

/joarii oj Trade yournul, Nov, 9, 1905. 

Garancin, Garaacine/gar'an-sin). n. [Fr. 
garanee, madder.] A product obtained from 
madder, which is found to yield butter 
results in dyeing than madder itself, the 
colours produced by it being more brilliant | 
and re(iuiring less after-treatment, wliilo i 
tlie portions of the fabric desired to he i 
kept white attract hardly any colour. | 

Garangan (gfiFan-gan), rt, A Javanese spe- [ 
cies of ichneumon, the Ilerpestes javani- | 
C'us. It is .about the size of a large water- 
rat, and abounds in tlie teiik forests, preying 
on snakes, birds, and small quadrupeds. 
The natives assert that, when it .attacks a | 
snake, it puffs up its body and induces the i 
snake to twine itself round its inflated per- I 
son. It tlien suddenly contracts itself, slips 
from the reptile’s coils, and d.arts upon its 
neck. There is some foundation for this 
assertion in the fact that the garangan does 
possess the power of inflating and contract- 
ing its body with great rapidity. 

Garavance, Calavance (gaFa-vans, kal'a- 
vaus). A name for several kinds of pulse, 
including Bolichos barbadensis and D. sin- 
ensis. 

Garb (giirl)), n. [0. Fr. garbe, a garb, appear- 
ance, comeliness; It. Sp. Pg. garbo, garb, 
carriage, comeliness— of 'reiitonio origin- 
comp. A. Sax. gearwa, clothing, preparation, 

1 gearu, prepared; E. gear, geer, O.E. yare, 

I ready; O.B..&. garawi, ganvi, attire, garuw- 
jan, to m.ake ready. ] 1. Clothing ; clotlies ; 
vesture ; habit ; specifically, an ofileial or 
other distinguishing dress. ‘The judge was 
arrayed in his official garb. ’ Baily Telegraph. 

2. Fashion or mode, now, specifically, of 
dress, I)ut formerly also of speech, munuor, 
and the like; nioile of doing anything; ex- 
terior appearance; deportment. ‘He wears 
the garb but not the clotlies of the ancients.’ i 
Denham. ‘ He could not speak English in 
tlie native Shale, ‘i’aiisanias began 

to live after the Persian garb.’ Usher. 

‘ Conimanding peace even with tho same 
austerity and garb as he controlled the war.’ 
Shale. 

Garb, n. In her. see Gakbe. 

Garbage (giirb'aj), n. [0. E. garbash, prohalily 
from garble, to sift. Garbage thus properly 
means what is sifted out, refuse.] The 
bowels of an animal; refuse parts of flesli; 
offal; hence, the refuse animal or veget.able 
matter of a kitchen; hence, any worthless, 
offensive matter, as immoral writings and 
the like. 

So lust, thougli to a radtant angel link'd, 

Will sate itsdf in a celestial bed. 

And prey Shah. 

Garbaged (giirh'ajd), a. Stripped of the 
bowels. 

Garbe, Garb (garb), n. [Fr. gerbe, Sp. gar- 
ba, G. garbe, O.R.G. garba, sheaf.] In her. 
a sheai of any kind of grain, but specific- 
ally, a sheaf of wheat— supposed to he the 
emblem of summer*, when other than wheat 
the kind must be expressed. 

Garbed (giirbd), a. Dressed; habited. 
Garbeljt n. See Gabble. 

Gai'-bel (gar'bel),«. The plank next the keel 
of a ship. See Gakboaiid-strbak. 

Garble (gfir'bl), ■».{. iiret. & pp. garbled; 
ppr. garbling. [O.Fr. garbeller, to sift, to 
examine nearly; Sp. garbillar, to sift, gar- 
billo, a coarse sieve; from Ar. gharbU, a sieve, 
or Ij, cribellum, dim. of erwrum, si sieve.] 

1. To sift or bolt; to separate the fine or valu- 
able parts from the coarse and useless parts, 
or from dross or dirt; as, to garble spices. 

Dr. Gwinne with seven others were appointed com- 
missioners (in 1620) for garhliiigtohncco. Dr. Ward. 


2. To select and cull such parts of as may 
serve it purjiose; to mutilate so as lo give a 
false impression of; to sophisticate; to cor- 
rupt. 

This word is never now used in its primary sense, 
and h.is indeed undergone tliis further change, that 
ivliile once to garble w.as to sift for the purpose of 
selecting the best, it is now to sift with a view of 
picking out the ivor.st. Trench. 

The materials for the history of a people .are more 
extensive, more indirect, and therefore less liable to 
be garbled, than are those for the hiistory of a govern- 
mont. Biickie. 

Garble,] Garbelt (gai-'hl), n. 1 . Any tiling 
that has been .sifted or from which the 
coarse parts liave Iieen removed. 

And thereby (by .avoirdtipoi.s weiglit) are weighed 
all kind of grocerie w.ares, physicall drugs, ( . 
.and all other commoriities not before naihed (as it 
seemeth), but esjrecially every thing which beareth 
the name of garbel, .and whereof issueth a refuse or 
waste. -If. Dalton. 

2. Garbage; refuse separated from goods, 
as spices, drugs, Ac. ; hence, in the following 
extract, applied t(j a low mean felloiv:— 

How did the bishop’s wife believe 

On thi.s most sacrilegious slave ? 

Bid not the lady smile upon the garble i Wolcott. 

Garbler (giU'Tfif-r), n. One who g.arbleR, .sifts, 
or separates; as, the garbler of spices, a for- 
mer officer in London wlio looked after tho 
purity of drugs and apices; hence, one who 
culls out or select.s to serve a purpose. 

A farther secret in this clause may best be dis- 
covered by the projectors, or at le.ist the garbler.! of 
it. .'iwft. 

Garboard-plank(g'arib6rd-plangk),M..A''ftwt 
the first plank fastened next the keel on tiio 
outside of a ship’s bottom. 
Garboard-streali, Garboard-strake (gari- 
bdrd-slrek, garihurd-strak), n. Faut. the 
first range or streak of planks laid on a 
ship’s bottom next the keel. 

Garboilt (g-ilriboil), n. [O.Fr. gavbouil. It. 
garhuglio, a gi-eat stir or noise, a tumult.] 
‘Tumult; uproar; disorder. 

Look here, and .at thy sov’reigii leisure re.ad 

TheiarvAef/rsheavvak’d. Shah, 

Garce (giirs),w. An Indian measure of capa- 
city for grain, oil, seeds, Ac., equal to 
1154 -0880 imperial gallons. 

Garcinia (giir-sin'i-a), n. [In honour of Dr. 
Garcin, an uastei-n traveller, who first de- 
scribed it.] A genus of Clusiacete, consist- 
ing of opposite-leaved trees, with pinkish 
white or yellow flowers arranged in clusters 
in the axils of the leaves or in panicles at 
the end of the twigs; they are chiefly found 
in Indi.a and the Malay Archipelago. The 
mangosteen-tree (&'. Mangostana) is a spe- 
cies of this genus ; other 
species furni.sh gamboge 
(which see). 

Card (gard), v. and n. 
Same as Gwa-rd. 

Gardt (gard), n. Yard; 
garden. ‘Trees of the 
gard.’ Beaumont. 
Gardant, Guardaiit 
(gard'ant), [Fr.] In 
her. a tenn applied to 
any animal (except the 
hart, stag, buck, or iiind) full-faced or look- 
ing at the observer, whether the animal 
he passant, rampant, or otlierwise. Wlieu 
a beast of chase is represented in this posi- 
tion it is said to be at gaze. 

Garde-brace, Garde-bras (gUrd'bras, gard- 
bra), n. [Fr. jrarde-liras, arm-guard.] An 
additional piece 
of armour fasten- 
ed to the elbow- 
plates, and cover- 
ing the elbow and 
upper part of 
the arm : used in 
the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

Gar dea (gilridn),}!. 
[From Tout, root 
but directly from 
the O.Fr. gardin; 
comp. L.G. gar- 
den, G. garten, Goth, gards, A. Sax. geard, 
O.E. garth, O.H.G-. garto, Icarto, an inclosed 
place, a yard, a garden; A. Sax. gyrdan, to 
gird, to inclose. The same root is seen in 
Slav, gradu, as in Novgorod, L. cohors, co- 
hort, hortus, a garden, Gr. cliortos, a yard. 
See also YARD.] 1. Apiece of ground appro- 
priated to the cultivation of herbs or 
plants, fruits and flowers, and vegetables. 
Land appropriated to the raising of culinary 
herbs and roots for domestic use la called a. 
Tcitehen-garden; that appropriated to flowers 
and shrubs is called a Jlmver-garden; and 



Lion gardant. 
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that to fraits is called a fruit-garden. But 
these uses are sometimes Wended. 

God the fast I'mrdeit made, and the first city Cain. 

ColuUy. 

2. A. rich well-cultiTated spot or tract of 
coujitry; a delightful spot. 

r am arrived from fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleasant garden of great Italy. Skak. 

Garden feiir'dn), a. Pertaining to or pro- 
duced in a garden; as, garden implements, 
&c. 

Garden (giir'dn), v.i. To lay out or to culti- 
vate a garden; to prepare ground, to plant 
and till it, for the purpose of producing 
plants, shrubs, flowers, and fruits. 

We farm, \vt garden, we our poor employ, 

And mucli coraiiiand, tliough little we enjoy. 

Cradbe* 

Garden (giir'dn), v.t. To cultivate as a gar- 
den. Cotgrave. 

Garden-balsam (giir'dn-hal-sam), «. Im- 
pattens Salsamina, a well-known omamen- 
“tiil plant. See iMPATiEirs. 

Garden-city (gar'dn-si-ti), n. A town spe- 
cially laid out so as to have much garden 
ground in and around it. 

Garden-engine, u. See Garpen-pitmp. 
Gardener (.gili''du-6r), n. One whose occu- 
pation is to make, tend, and dress a garden. 
Gardener's-garters, u. pi. A plant, PAnZ- 
aris arundinacea nariegata. See Ph alaris. 
Gardenesque (giir-dn-esk'), a. Partaking 
of the character of a garden ; laid out so as 
to resemble a garden, with the avoidance 
of formal geometrical outlines. 
Garden-glass (giir'dn-glas), n. l. A round 
globe of dark-coloured glass, generally about 
foot in diameter, placed on a pedestal, 
in whioii the surrounding objects are re- 
flected : much used as an ornament of gar- 
dens in Germany.— 2. A bell-glass used for 
covering plants. 

Garden-house (giir'dn-hous), n. 1. A sum- 
mer-house. 

Look you. Master Greeu.shield, because your sister 
is newly come out of the freslt air, and that to l)e 
pent up in a narrow lodgiiTff here i‘ the city may 
offend her health, she shall lodge at a garden-keitse 
of mine in Moorfielcls. PPebeter. 

2. A privy; a necessary. [Southern States 
of America,] 

Garden-husbandry (giix'dn-huz-band-ri), 
n. A branch of horticulture, the object of 
which is to raise fruits, vegetables, and seeds 
for profit on a smaller extent of ground 
than is usually occupied for agricultural 
purposes. 

Gardenia (giir-de'ni-a), n. [Named after Dr. 
Garden, an American botanist.] A genus of 
Rubiacese, consisting of (often spiny) trees 
and shrubs natives of the Cape and of trop- 
ical Asia and Africa. They have large hand- 
some wliite or yellowish flowers, which are 
often deliciou.sly fragrant; £f. Jlorida and 
Gr. radicans are well known in cultivation 
as Cape jasmine. 

Gardening (gilr'cln-ing), n. The act of laying 
out and cultivating gardens; horticulture. 
Gardenless (gai-'dh-Ies), a. Destitute of a 
garden. Shelley. 

Gardenly (giu-'dn-li), a. Having the char- 
acter of a garden; like or relating to a gar- 
den; becoming or appropriate to a garden. 

The crop throughout being managed in s. gardenly 
manner. Marskqll. 

Garden-mould (gitr'dn-mold), n. Mould or 
rich mellow earth suitable for a garden. 
Garden-plot (giU-'dn-plot), n. A separate 
portion of a garden laid out with flowers, 
vegetables, or huslies. 

Garden-pump, Garden-engine (gUr'dii- 
pump, gar'dn-en-jin), n. A machine with 
a hose attached for artificially watering 
gardens, lawns, (fee. 

Gardenshipt (gai’'dn-ship), n. Horticulture. 
Lord Shaftesbury. 

Garden -spider (gar'dn-spi-dcr), n. The 
common name of the spider Epcira diade- 
VM, from its being found In great numbers 
in gardens, especially in autumn, where it 
stretches its beautiful geometric webs per- 
pendicularly from branch to branch, remain- 
ing in the centre with its head downwards 
waiting for its prey. The w'eb of this spider 
iscomposed of two different kinds of threads, 
the radiating and supporting threads being 
strong and of simple texture. The fine spiral 
thread which divides the web into a series 
of steps,’ decreasing in breadth toward the 
,centre, : is studded with a vast amount of 
little globules, which, give to the web its 
peculiar: adhesiveness. The dorsal stmface 
of the abdomen of this spider is marked 
with a triple yellow cross, whence the name 


Oross-spider. It is also Sometimes called 
Liadem-spider. 

Garden-S(iulrt (gar'dn-skwfirt), n. A squirt 
for watering flowers. 

Garden-stand (giir'dn-stand), n. A stand 
or frame on which flower-pots are placed. 
Garden-Stuff (gar'dn-stuffj, n. Plants grow- 
ing in a garden; vegetables for the table. 
Garden-sweep (gar'dn-swep), n. A curving 
carriage-drive through a garden. 
Garden-tillage (gaPdii-til-aj), n. The till- 
age or cultivation of a garden. 
Garden-warbler (gUr'dn-war-bler), n. See 
Beccafico. 

Garden-ware t (gflr'dn-war), n. The pro- 
duce of gardens. 

Garde-yisure (gard-ve-zor), n. [Fr., sight- 
guard.] In her. the vizor; so named from 
being used as a defence to the face and eyes. 
Garden (giir'don), n. [Fr. and Sp.] A fish 
of the roach Idnd, Leuciseus Idns. 

Garden (giir'don), n. A mispronunciation 
of Costard's in Love’s Labour’s Lost for 
Guerdon. Shale. 

Gardyloo (ga.r'di-16). [Fi*. gardez (-vous de) 
I’caii, look out for the water.] Save your- 
selves from the water. [Scotch. ] 

At ten o’clock at night (in Edinburgh) the whole 
cargo (of the chamber utensils) is flung out of a back 
window that looks into some street or lane, and the 
maid calls Gardyloo to the p.assengers. Smollett. 

Gare (giu'), n. [Possibly akin to gear, accou- 
trements (which see).] Coarse wool growing 
on the legs of sheep. 

Caret (gar), «.f. Same as Gaure. 

Caret (gar), n. A state of eagerness and 
excitement. 

The multitude hastened in a fell and cruel gare to 
try the utmost hazard of htMie,— Holland, Transl. 
of A minianus Marcellinus. 

Garfish (gilr'flsh), n. [See Gar.] The name 
given to the fishes of the genus Belone, a 
genus of marine teleostean fishes, of tlie 
family Esocidse, characterized liy a remark- 
ably elongated body covered with minute 
scales, and a long, narrow, beak-like snout, 
furnished with numerous and minute teeth. 
The common garfish (B. vulgaris) is from 
2 to 3 feet in length, has a forked tail, and 
small pectoral and ventral fins. It is known 
under a variety of names, as sea-pike, sword- 
fish, sea-needle, green-bone, and mackerel- 
guide. The last name it has because itmakes 
its appearance on the English coast in sum- 



common Garfish (Belone ■vulgaris). 


mer, a short time previous to the arrival of 
the mackerel. The flesh resembles mackerel. 
Gargalize (gttr'gal-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. gar- 
galizcd; ppv. gargalizing. 'To gargle. Jifa?’- 
ston. 

Garganey (giir'ga-ni), n. [Perhaps from 
A. Sa.x. geres, a marsh, and ganet, ganot, a 
kind of fen-duck.] A species of duck, the 
Anas qiterquedula, or summer teal, often 
found in this country in the ivinter. 
Gargantuan (gar-gan'tu-an), a. [From Qar- 
gantua, the hero of Rabelais’s satire, so 
named from his father exclaiming ‘Qwe 
grand tu as,’ ‘How large (a gullet) thou 
hast! ’ on hearing him cry out, immediately 
on his birth, ‘Drink, drink!’ so lustily as to 
be heard over several districts. It required 
900 ells of Alien for the body of his shirt, and 
200 more for the gussets, 1100 cow-hides for 
the soles of his shoes, and he picked his 
teeth with an elephant’s tusk.] Great be- 
yond all limits or beyond credibility; enor- 
mous; prodigious; Brobdingnagian. 

It iiounded like a Gargantuan order for a dram, 
Standard newspaper, 

Gargarism (gar'gar-izm), n. fh. gargaris- 
mus; Gr. gargarizO, to wash the mouth.] A 
gargle; any liquid preparation used to wash 
the mouth and throat, to cure inflamma- 
tions or ulcers, &c. 

Gargarize (gai/gar-Izl, v.t. pret. & pp. gar- 
garized; ppr. gargarizing. [Fr. gargariser; 
Tu. gargarizo; Gr. gargarizO, to wash the 
mouth.] 1. To wash or rinse, as the mouth, 
with any medicated liquor.— -2, To apply or 
use as a gargle. ‘Vinegar, . . . gargarized 
doth ease the hiccough.' Bacon. 

Garget (gar'jet), n. [In senses 1 and 2 pro- 
bably a form ot gorget.) 1. The throat. 

And dan Russel the fox stert up at ones 
Anby the,£rfl:»3fe<hentechaunteqlere. Chaucer. 


2. A distemper in cattle, consisting , in a 
swelling of the throat and the neighbour- 
ing parts.— 3. A disease in the udders of 
cows arising from inflammation of the lym- 
phatic glands. — 4. A distemper in hogs, 
indicated by staggering and loss of appetite. 
5. An American name for Phytolacca dcc- 
andra, commonly known as Poke or Poke- 
iveed, which has emetic and cathartic pro- 
perties, and has been employed in medicine. 

Gargil (giir'gil), n. [Perhaps a form of gar- 
get, gargol (which see).] A distemper in 
geese, which affects the head and often 
proves fatal. 

Gargle (giir'gl), v.t. pret. & pp. gargled; ppr. 
gargling. [Comp. E. gurgle, gorge, gargoil. 
Fr. gargouiller, to dabble, to paddle; L. gur- 
gidio, the gullet, windpipe; L. and Gr. gar- 
gariZo, to rinse the mouth; G, gurgel, the 
throat, gurgeln, to gargle. The interrela- 
tionship of these words is not very clear. 
Probably; the Latin is the origin of the others, 
but an imitative origin may perhaps be 
ascribed to some of them.] 1. 'To wash or 
rinse, as the mouth or throat, with a liquid 
preparation, which is kept from descending 
into the stomach by a gentle expiration of 
air.— 2. To warble; to play in the throat, 
[Rare.] 

Let those which only warble long, 

And gargle in their throats a song, 

Content themselves with ut, re, me. TValler 

Gargle (gai-'gl), n. Any liquid preparation 
for washing the mouth and throat. 

Gargle (giir'gl), n. Same as Gargoyle. 

Gargol (giir'gol), n. [See Garget.] A dis- 
temper in s^vine; garget. Mortimer. 

Gargoyle, Gargoil (giir'goil), n. [Fr. gar- 
gouille. SeeGARGLE.] In arc/i. a projecting 



Gargoyle. 


spout for throwing the water from the gut- 
ters of a building. Gargoyles of various forms 
are found in nearly all styles of architecture, 
but were peculiarly developed in the Gothic,, 
where they are found in all conceivable 
forms, angelic, human, and of the lower 
animals, the water being generally spouted 
through the mouth. In some of the larger 
buildings, where the height of the walls is 
considerable, the gargoyles, having to pro- 
ject far in order to throw the water clear of 
the walls, are of large size. 

Gargyle (gflr'gil), n. Same as Gargoyle. 

Garibaldi (gar-i-bUl'di), n. l. A kind of 
jacket worn by ladies, supposed to resemble 
the coloured shirt which formed a promin- 
ent part of the dress of Garibaldi and his 
soldiers. —2. A peculiar style of hat: so named ; 
for a similar reason. 

Garish, Gairisb. (gar'ish), a. [O.E. gare, 
possibly a form of gaze (but see GAZE). 
Comp, dare, daze (as, to dare larks) ; snore, 
snooze; freeze, frore, &c.] 1. Gaudy; showy; 
staring; dazzling; attracting or seeking at- 
tention. ‘The yarisA sun.' Shak. 

There in close covert by some brook, 

Where np profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day’s eye. Milton. 

2. Extravagantly gay; flighty. "It makes 
the mind loose and garisA.’ South. 

Garishly, Gairishly (ga'rish-ii), adv. in a 
garish, showy, or dazzling maimer; gaudily; 
flightily; wildly. 

Garishness, Galrlshness (ga'rish-nes), n. 

1. The state or quality of being garish; gaudi- 
ness; finery; affected or ostentatious show. 

There are woes 

Ill-bartered for the garishness of joy. Coleridge. 

2. Flightiness of temper; extravagance of 
joy or ostentation; want of steadiness. : 

This (fasting) is a singular corrective of that pride 
sxri garishness of temper, that renders it impatient 
of the sobrieties of virtue, but open to all the wild : 
suggestions of fancy .and the impressions of vice.. 

South. : 

Garisotin,+ v.t. To heal. 

I cannot seen how thou maist go, 

Other wales thee to garisoun . Chaucer, 

Garland (gar'land), n. [O.E. mrlond, ger- 
lond; Fi’. guirlande, a garland, from (as Teu-, 
tonio toard becomes Romance guard; wise, 
guise) Q.M-.G. wiera, a coronet, a crest, 
through il.H.G. wierelen, a dim. of loiaren, 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwiie; y. Sc. fey. 


Fate, f,ar, fat, fp; me, met, h6r; 
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to plait round aliout. M'ed^wood derives 
it from (jala, tlirough tlie old or provincial 
Fr. iQVm&gallende, j/afteif e, wliicli are found 
in tlie sense of garland.] l.f A royal crown; 
a diadem. 

Iti whose (Edward tlie Fourth’s) time, and by 
whose occasion, what about the g’etting' of the /rar- 
land, keeping' it, losing and winning; again, it iiath 
cost more English blood than hath twice the winning 
of France. Sir T. More. 

2. A wre<ath or chaplet made of branches, 
liowers, feathers, and sometimes of precious 
stones, usually Intended to he worn on the 
head like a crown. — 3. The top ; the principal 
thing, or thing most prized. 

Call him noble th.at was now your hate. 
Him vile that was your garland. Shale. 

4. A collection of little printed pieces ; a 
hook of extracts; a hook of ballads; an an- 
thology. 

These (ballads) came forth in such abundance, 
that in the reign of James I. they began to be col- 
lected into little miscellanies, under the name ai gar- 
lands, and at length to be written purposely for such 
collections. Sp. Percy. 

6. Inarcli. a band of ornamental work round 
the top of a tower.— 6. A sort of bag of net- 
work, having the mouth extended by a hoop, 
used by sailors instead of a locker or cup- 
board to hold provisions in.— 7. Naut a 
name given to a band, collar, or grommet of 
ropes, used for various purposes ; as, («) a 
large rope, straji, or grommet lashed to a spar 
when hoisting it on board, (p) k collar of 
ropes w'ound round the head of a mast to 
keep the slirouds from chafing, (c) A large 
rope-grommet for retaining shot in its pro- 
per place on deck. The name is also given 
to a band of iron or stone, used in land bat- 
teries for a like purpose. 

Garland (giir'land), v.t. To deck with a gar- 
land or garlands. ‘A troop of little cliil- 
6xsn garlmuled.’ Keats. 

Again and again they have seen their noblest de- 
scend into the grave, and have thought it enough to 
garland the tombstone when they had not crowned 
tlie brow. littskin. 

Garlic (gaFlik), n, [A. Sax. gCirl&o ovgdrleAc. 
tmm g&ri a dart or lance— from the spear- 
shaped leaves— and leuc, a pot-herb, a leek, 
which appears as a frequent termination in 
names of plants, as hemtoo/f, tiharlooTc, &c.] 
AHmm satioMja, a hardy bulbous perennial, 
indigenous to the south of France, Sicily, 
and the south of Europe, which forms a 
favourite condiment among the people of 
Southem Europe. It has a very strong, and 
to many unpleasant odom-, and an acrid 
pungent taste. Each bulb is composed of 
several lesser bulbs, called cloves of garlic, 
inclosed in a common membranous coat 
and easily separable. Used as a medicine 
garlic is stimulant, tonic, and promotes 
digestion: it has also diuretic and sudorific 
properties, and is a good expectorant. 

Garlie (gar'lik), n. A jig or farce popular 
at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Goodrich. 

Garlic-eater (gar'lik-et-6r), n. Used by 
Shakspere in Coriolanus in the sense of a 
low fellow, from the fact that garlic was a 
favourite viand in Greece and Rome among 
the lower orders. 

Garlickwort (giir'lik-wert), n. A plant, 
Sisymbrium Alliarm. 

Garlicky (gar'lik-i), «. Like or containing 
gai’lic; 

Garlic-pear Tree (gar'lik-par tre), ■». The 
English name of Cratceva gynanara, a tree 
of the West Indies, nat. order CapparidacesE, 
the bark of which blisters like cantharides, 
and the fruit of which has a strong scent of 
garlic. 

Garment (gaFnicnt), n. [Fi*. garnamont; 
O.Fr. garniment, from gamir, to pro-vide or 
supply with, to furnish, to deck. See Gae- 
NISH.] Any article of clothing, as a coat, a 
gown, (.fee. ; anything wliich covers, as cloth- 
ing; a vestment. 

No man putteth a piece of new doth unto an old 
garment. Mat. ix. i6. 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child, ... 

Stuffs out his v.acant with his form. Shak, 

Through the rent veil of mortal flesh a diviner 
light has streamed on Christian thought tlian -when 
it was only a seamless which the spirit wore, 
Pr, Caird. 

Garmented (gar'ment-ed), a. Covered with 
a garment. Edin. Rev. [Rare.] 
Garmentnre (giir'ment-ur), n. Clothes; 
di’ess; garments. 

Imagination robes it in her own garmenturs of light. 

: ' G.P.R.yames. 

Garnement.t «. [See Gaement.] A gar- 
ment. C'AaMcer. 

Garner (g;ir'ncr),')i. [Fr. grenior, a oorn-loft. 


grene, grain; L. gninaria, a jdace where 
corn is kept, from granuvi, a grain. See 
Guanaky. ] A granary; a building or place 
where grain is stored for preservation. 
Earth’s increase, foison plenty, 

Barns and never empty. S/mA:. 

Gamer (gilr'iier), vJ. To store iis, or as in, 
a granary. 

But there, v/lierc I have garner'd up my heart, 
Wiiere either I must live, or bear no life. Shak. 
Garnet (giir'net), n. [Fr. grenat. It. granato, 
granata, from L. granuni, grain, seed, and 
in later times the cochineal insect and the 
scarlet dye olttained from it— cochineal in- 
sects being once supposed to be seeds of 
a species of oak. Comp. .Sp. grdna, the 
cochineal insect ; It. granato (fino), flue 
scarlet; and see Geain. The name would 
therefore probably be given to the stone on 
account of its fine crimson colour.] 1. The 
uaina common to a group or family of 
minerals varying considerably in compo- 
sition, as alumina, lime, magne.sia, or some 
other base is associated with the silica 
which composes about half the mineral. 
Garnets occur generally in mica-slate, hom- 
blende-slate, gneiss, and granite, usually in 
crystals more or less regular. The crystals 
have numerous sides, from twelve to sixty 
or even eighty-four. The prevailing eolofir 
is red of -various shades, but often brown, 
and sometimes green, yellow, or black. 
They sometimes resemble the hyacinth, 
the leucite, and the Idocrase. The colour 
is due to the presence of oxide of iron, of 
manganese, or of chrome. In addition to 
the coarse or common garnet there are the 
noble, precious, or oriental ganiet, of crim- 
son-red colour, the most prized of all the 
varieties, of which the finest specimens are 
imported from SjTiam in Tegu, the grossu- 
lar or olive-green garnet from Siberia, tlie 
pyrope, the topazolite, the succinite, the 
mehmite, the pyrenite, the allochroite, the 
aplome, and the colophonlte.~2. Kaut. a 
sort of tackle fixed to the main-stay, and 
used to hoist in and out the cargo. 

Garnet -blende (giir'net-blcml), n. Zinc- 
blende, a sulphide of zinc. See Zinc. 

Garnet-Mnge (gai’'net-hinj), n. A species 
of hinge resembling the letter T laid hori- 
zontally; thus, t~. Called in Scotland a 
Cross-tailed Hinge. 

Garnetiferous (giir-net-if'6r-us), a. Con- 
taining garnets, as a rock matrix. 

Garnish (giir'nish;), v.t. [Fr. garnir, to pro- 
vide or equip with things necessary; It. 
guarnire, guernire, O.Sp. guaniir; from the 
German— comp. O.H.6. loarndn, G. loarnen, 
A. Sax. imrnian, to take care, to warn. As 
regards the term, -ish in verbs, see Abash. 
Theroot is seen also in imry, beware, guard, 
loard.'] 1. To adorn; to decorate ivith ap- 
pendages; to set off. 

All within with flowers was, garnished. S^peiiser. 

2. To fit with fetters: a cant term. Johnson. 

3. To furnish; to supply: as, a fort garnished 
with troops.— 4. In cookery, to orrmnieiit, as 
a dish, with something laid round it. 

No man lards salt pork with orange-peel, 

Ov garnishes his lamb with spitchcock’d eel. King. 

5. In law, to warn; to give notice. ‘ To gar- 
nish the heir, Le. to warn the heir.’ If7ii- 
shaio, 

Gaxnish (gaFnish), 7i. 1. Ornament; some- 
thing added for embellishment; decoration; 
dress; array. 

Matter and figure they produce ; 

For this, and that for use. Prior. 

So are you, sweet. 

Even in the \oyAy garnish of a boy. Shak. 

2. In cookery, something round a dish as an 
embellishment.— S.Fetters. [Cant,]— 4.Afee, 
as to a servant; specifically, money paid by 
a prisoner on his going to prison as a fee to 
fellow-prisoners; now illegal 
The sheriffs of London have ordered, that no 
debtor, in going- into any of the g.aol5 of London 
and Middlesex.'shall for the future pay uny garnish. 

Cent. Mag. 1752. 

6. The act of warning an heir: aholislied by 
6 Geo. IV. cv. 

Garnisb-bolt (gar'nish-bolt), n. A bolt 
having a chamfered or faceted head. 

Garnished (giii-'nisht), pp. In her. an epi- 
thet for a charge provided , with any orna- 
ment. 

Garnishee (gSr-nish-e'), n. In law, a person 
warned not to pay money which he owes to 
another person who is indebted to the per- 
son warning or giving notice. 

Garnisher (gaFnish-6r), n. One who gar- 
nishes or decorates. 


■ Garnishing (giir'3ii.sh-ing'), n. Tlmt which 
garnishes; orhament. 

Ganiishment (gaFnish-mont), n. 1. Orna- 
ment; embellishment. 

S.-itan’.s cleanliness is pollution, and ids garnish- 
ment disorder and wickedness. BjX Hail. 

2. In law, (a) warning; legal notice to the 
agent or attorney of an absconding debtor 
for him, to appear in court or give infonua- 
tion. (fi)AVarning not to pay money, &c., 
to a deiendaiit, but to appear and answer 
to a plaintiff-creditor’s suit.— .3. A fee. See 
GAEKI.SH, 71. 4. 

Garnison,t 6ameson,t m [Fr.] A guard 
or giirri.son. 

For thus s;iyth Tullius, th.'it tiier is a mnnet gar- 
nesoii, tliat ncT iii.-m m.ay vanriuisii ne discomfiterunil 
th.it is a Lord to be ireloved of ids citizeins ,mcl ut 
ids peple. Chancer. 

Garniture (giir'ni-tur), 71. Ornamental 
appendages; furniture; dress; emliellish-. 
meiits. ‘ ’The pomp of groves and garniture 
of fields.’ Beattie. 

I Her education in j'outli wsis not much .itteiided to; 

I and .she happily tiiis.sed .-jil tlmt train of female garni- 
lure whicii passeth by tlie name of accoiiipiishuients. 

Lamb. 

Garookah (ga-roTca), n. A vessel met with 
in the Persian Gulf, and trading often a,s far 
as the Malabar coast. In length it varies 
from 50 to 100 feet, and is remarkalile for 
the keel being only one-third the length of 
the imat. 'Though well fonned it docs not. 
equal the baggala; it sails well, but carries 
only a small cargo, and is more suitable for 
fishing than for trading purpose.s. 

Garotte (ga-roF), n. Same as Garrote. 
Garotte (g-a-rot'), v.t. Same as Garrote. 
Garotter (ga-rot'f.-r), n. .Same as Garrotcr. 
Garous (gaFus), «. [L. garum, pickle,] Per- 
taining to or resembling garum; resembling 
pickle made of fish. 

Gax-pike (gilr'plk), w. [Gar (wdiich see) and 
pike. 1 The common garfish (Relone vulgai'is). 
See G arfish. 

Garran, Garron (ga'ran, ga'ron), n. [Gael. 
gear ran, a gelding, from geem', to cut ; Ir. 
gearran, garran, a work-horse, a hack, 
geai'rairn, to out or shorten.] A small horse; 
aHighliiiid horse; ahadv; ajade; agalloway. 
By my description he in short is 
A pack and agarran, n top and a tortoise. S’lvift, 

Garret (gar), ■y.if. [See Gab.] To force; fca. 
cause. 

So matter did she make of noujrht, 

To stirre up strife, awdgarre them disagree. Spenser, 

Garret (ga'ret), oi. [O.Fr. garite, a place of 
refuge, an elevated lodge for a sentinel, 
from garer, to beware, to take heed of; 
O.H.G-. ioe)-jan, G. ivehren, Goth, var/an, to 
defend. Akin wa7-d, gxiar-A, im7-e, nm'n.h 
1. 1 A turret or battlement. 

He saw men go up and down on of the 

jjates and walls’. Lcrd Berners, 

2. That part of a house which is on the upper 
floor, immediately under the roof. 

My Lord St. Albans said that nature did never put 
her precious jewels into agarret four storieshigh, and 
therefore that exceeding talliiien had ever very empty 
heads. Bacon. 

Garrett Ig-a'ret), 71. The colour of rotten 
wood. Bacon. 

Garret (ga'ret), v.t. To insert, as small jiieces 
of stone, in the joints of coaase masonry. 
Garreted (ga'ret-ed), a. Protected by or 
provided with garrets or turrets. ‘ Fenced 
with a garreted wall.’ 0a7-ew. 

Garreteer (ga-ret-ei-'), «. An inhabitant of 
a garret: applied to a poor author. 

To pen with garreteers obscure and shabby. 
Inscriptive nonsense in a fancied abbey. Mathias. 

Garreting, Garretting (ga'rct-in,g), n. 
Small pieces of stone inserted in the joints, 
of coarse masonry. 

Garret-master (ga'ret-mas-tiir), n. A maker 
of household furniture on his own account, 
ivho sells his goods to the furniture-dealers. , 

Thoso garret-nmsters are a class of small ‘trade-, 
tvorking inasters,’ tire same as the ‘ chamber-masters' 
in tlie shoe trade, supplying both capital and labour. 

Mayhem. 

Garret-Story (ga'ret-sto-ri), 71. Thu uppei’- 
most story of a house; the story on which 
the garrets are situated. 

Garrison (ga'ri-sn), n. [Fr. garniso7i, from 
gar7iir, to provide, to furnish. See Ga,e-. 
NISH. Akin garret, garment, Ac.] 1. A body 
of troops stationed in a fort or fortified town 
to defend it against an enemy or to keep the 
inhabitants in subjection. —2. A fort, castle, 
or fortified town furnished with troops to 
defend it.— 3. The state of being placed in a 
fortification for its defence; the act of doing 
duty in a fort or as forming part of a garrison; 
as, troops laid in garrismi. 
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Garrison (ga'ri-sn), v.t, 1. To place troops 
ii), as In a fortress, for defence; to furnish 
ivith soldiers; as, to garrison a fort or town. 
2. '.L'o secure or defend by fortresses manned 
with troops; as, to garrison a conquered 
territory. 

Garrott t (ga'ron), n. See Garean. 

Garrot (ga'rot), The common name given 
to the ducks of the genus Clangula, of 
the oceanic section of the duck family, hav- 
ing the bill shorter than the head, widely 
distributed over the temperate regions of 
Europe and America. The golden- eyed 
garrot (C. chrysophthal'imis) is a common 
species in Britain. 

Garrot (gaTot), w. [BT., from garrotter, to 
tie fast.] In surg. a compressing bandage, 
tightened by twisting a small cylinder of 
wood, by which the arteries of a Umb are 
compressed for the purpose of suspending 
the flow of blood in cases of hemorrhage, 
aneurism, amputation, &c. Dunglison, 
Garrote (ga-rot'), n. [Sp. garrote, a cudgel, 
a post or stake— from the post to which the 
collar that strangulates the criminal is at- 
taolied; probably from a root garr, gar, seen 
in Pr. and Catal. garrig, an oak, Br. garra, 
a leg; Armor, and W. gar, shank, shin.] 
1. A mode of punishment in Spain by stran- 
, gulation, the victim being placed on a stool 
with a post or stake beliind, to which is 
affixed an iron collar with a screw ; this 
collar is made to clasp the neck of the cri- 
minal, and drawn tighter by means of the 
screw till life becomes extinct.— 2. The in- 
strument by means of which this punish- 
ment is inflicted, 

Garrote (ga-rot'), ut. pret. & pp. garroted; 
ppr. garroting. 1. To strangle by means of 
the garrote. —2. To rob by compressing a 
person’s windpipe and otherwise maltreat- 
ing him till he become insensible, or at least 
. helpless. Also written Gaircfte. 

Garrote (ga-rot'), vA. To cheat in card- 
playing by concealing certain cards at the 
back of the neck: a mode of cheating prac- 
tised amongst card-sharpers. 

Garroter (ga-rot'er), n. One who commits 
the ac t of garroting. Also written Oar rotter. 
Garrote-rohhery (ga-rot'rob-ii-ri), n. A rob- 
bery committed by means of garroting or 
compressing the victim’s windpipe till he 
becomes insensible. This crime is usually 
effected by three accomplices— the fore- 
stall or man who walks before the intended 
victim, the hack-stall who walks behind the 
operator and his victim, and the nasty-man, 
the actual perpetrator of the crime. The 
purpose of the stalls is to conceal the crime, 
give alarm of danger, caiTy off the booty, 
and facilitate the escape of the nasty-man, 
Garrulinse (gar-rq-li'ne), n.pl. A sub-fa- 
mily of conirostral birds of the order I^as- 
.seres and family Corvidoe, of which the genus 
Giirnilus is the type. See GARiiuxifS. 
Garrulity (ga-rii'li-ti), n. The quality of 
being garrulous; talkativeness; locpiacity. 
Garrulous (gaTu-lus), a. [L. gannUus, from 
garrio, to prate, to chatter; Gr. geryo, Doric 
garmi, to speak, to cry. Akin Ir. gairirn, 
to bawl, to shout; also E. to call.] Talk- 
ative; prating; characteri?:pd bv long prosv 
talk, with minuteness and frequent repeti- 
tion in recording details; as, gan'ulous old 
age. 

His (Leigh Hunt's) style is well suited for light, 
garrulous, desultory ana. Macaulay, 

—Talkative, Loquacious, Gari'ulous. See 
under Talkative. 

Garrulously (ga'rfj-lus-Ii), adv. In a garru- 
lous or talkative manner; chatterlngly. ‘To 
whom the little novice grarj'wfowsZi/.' Tenny- 
son. 

Garrulousness (ga'rq-lus-nes), n. Talka- 
tiveness. 

Garrulus (gaTp-lus), n. A genus of inses- 
sorial birds of the crow family, containing 
the jays. Various species are found in 
North America and the monntainons parts 
of Asia. Our common jay is the Garrulus 
plandarius. 

Garrya(ga'ri-a), n. [Named after Mr. Garry, 

; . of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who facili- 
tated Douglas’s botanical researches in 
North-west America.] A genus of opposite- 
leaved evergreen shrubs, natives of Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, Cuba, .and Jamaica, G. 
elliptioa is a very handsome shrub, which is 
not unfrequent in onr gardens, having been 
introduced in 1828. It is a dimcious plant, 
only the male of which is in cultivation ; 

. this produces long drooping necklace-like 
catkins of pale yellow flowers. 

Garryaceaj (ga-ri-a'se-S), n. pi. A small group 
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of shrubs consisting of only one genus; 
Garrya, which fe now usually regarded as a 
tribe of Cornacese. See Gareva. 

Gaxter (gitriter), n. [From an old or dialectal 
Fr. word, gartier^Er. jarretihre, from jar- 
ret, O.Fr. garret, ham, hough, from a Celt, 
woi’d, gar, leg; comp. W. gardas, gardys, 
fi^om gar, the leg; Gael, gartan, a garter; 
Armor, g&r or garr, the leg.] 1. A string 
or band used to tie a stocking to the leg. — 
2. The badge of the highest order of knight- 
hood ill Great Britain, called the order of 
the Garter; hence, also, the order itself. This 
; order is one of 
the most illus- 
trious of the 
military orders 
of knighthood 
in Europe. It 
is said to have 
been founded 
by Edward III. 
in memory of 
the following 
circumstance. 

The Countess 
of Salisbury 
having drop- 
ped her garter 
while dancing, 
the king pick- 
ed it np and 
tied it round 
his own leg ; 
but, obsendng 
the jealous 
glances of the 
queen, he re- 
stored it to its 
owner with the 
exclamation : 

Honi soU qui 
mal y pense 
(Shamed be he 

who thinks evil of it). The peculiar emblem 
of the order is a dark blue ribbon, edged 
with gold, bearing the motto, and with a 
buckle and pendant of gold (fig, fi). It is 
worn on the left leg below the knee. 'The 
mantle is of blue velvet, lined with white 
taffeta; the hood and sureoat are of crimson 
velvet, and the hat is of black velvet with a 
plume of white ostrich feathers, with a tuft 
of black heron’s feathers in the centre. The 
collar of gold (fig. 3) consists alternately of 
garters surrounding roses and of double 
knots; and the badge of the order (flg. 4), con- 
sisting of a figure of St. George on horseback 
fighting the dragon, depends from it. The 
lesser George (fig. 2) Is worn on a broad blue 
ribbon over the left shoulder. Tiie star (fig. 
1), formerly only a cross, is of silver, and con- 
sists of eight points, with the cross of St. 
George in the centre, encircled by the gar- 
ter. Until the reign of Edward VI. the title 
of the order was the Order of St. George, 
which name it is still kno\m by. The ori- 
ginal number of knights was twenty-six, and 
this is still the nominal number, although 
the princes of the blood are admitted as su- 
pernumerary members.— 8. A king-of-arms, 
instituted by Henry V. for the service of the 
order of the Garter. His duties are to attend 
upon the knights at their solemnities, to 
intimate their election, to call them to be 
installed at Wiiidsor, to cause their arms to 
be suspended above their stalls, to marshal 
their funeral processions, <fec. He is also 
principal king-of-arms in England, and as 
such grants and confirms arms under the 
authority of the earl-marshal, to whom, 
however, he is not subject as garter-king- 
of-arms. — 4. In her. the half of a bend. — 
6. pi. In a circus, the tapes that are held up 
for a performer to leap over. 

(The down) offered at ihegarUrs four times last 
night, and never done ’em once. Dickens. 

Garter (gar'tSrj, v.t. 1. To hind with a 
^ garter. 

He being in love could not see to garter his hose, 
and you being in love cannot see to put on your hose. 

Shak. 

2. To invest With the order of the Garter. 
‘A circle of gartered peers.’ Macaulay. 
Garter-fish (gariter-flsh), n. a name some- 
times given to Lepidopus argyreus, a teleos- 
teanflsh,now:betterlmown as iheScabhard- 
fish, having a long depressed body like the 
blade of a sword, which reaches 6 feet in 
length. 

Garter-kiiig, Garter-Mng-of-anns, Gar- 
ter-king-at-arms (gari-tfir-king, garitcr- 
king-ov-dmiz, gar'tdr-king-at-armz), n. See 
Garter, 3. .. 
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Garter-snake (giir'ter-snak), «. Au American 
serpent, the Coluber sirtalis. 

Garth (garth), n. [See Garden, Yard. 
\V. gardd, an inclo.sure, yard, garth, mid 
gardden, a garden, are borrowed from Eng- 
lish.] l.tAclose; a yard; a croft; a garden. 

Caught his hand and wrung it passionately, 

And past into the little garlli beyond. A ennyson. 

2. The greensward or grass area between, or 
within the cloisters of a religions house. — 

3. A dam or wen- for catching fish.— 4. A 
hoop or band. [Provincial.] 

Garthman (gilrth'man), n. The proprietor 
of an open weir for taking fish. 

Garum (ga'rum), n. [L.] A fish sauce much 
prized by the ancients, made of small fish 
preserved in a certain land of pickle; also, 
a pickle made of the gills or blood of the 
tunny. ^ , . ■ . , 

Garvie, Garvie-herring (ghr'vi, gar'vi-he- 
ring), n. The name in Scotland for the 
sprat, Harengula (Clupea) sprattus. 

Gas (gas), n. [Fr. gaz, a word fonned by Van 
Helmont to signify, in general, a spirit not 
capable of being coagulated: probably in 
connection withD. geest, spirit, A. Sax. gast, 
G. geist,] 1. In cheni. an elastic aeriform 
fluid, a tem originally synonymous with 
air, but afterwards restricted to such bodies 
as were supposed to he incapable of being 
reduced to a liquid or solid state. Under 
this supposition gas was defined to be ‘a 
term applied to all permanently elastic 
fluids or airs differing from common air.’ 
Since the liquefaction of gases by Faraday, 
effected by combining the condensing powers 
of mechanical compression with that of very 
considerable depression of temperatee, the 
distinction between gas and vapour, viz. 
that the latter could be reduced to a liquid 
or solid condition by reduction of tempera- 
ture and increase of pressure, while gas 
could not be so altered, is no longer tenable, 
so that the term has resumed nearly its ori- 
ginal signification, and designates any sub- 
stance in an elastic aeriform state. Gas 
may now be defined to be a substance pos- 
sessing the condition of perfect fluid elas- 
ticity, and presenting, under a constant 
pressure, a uniform state of expansion for 
. equal increments of temperature, being dis- 
tinguished by this last property from va- 
pour, which does not present such a ivate of 
uniform expansion. Oases are distinguislied 
from liquids by the name of elastic fluids; : 
while liquids are termed non-elasUo, because 
they have, comparatively, no elasticity. But 
the most prominent distinction is the fol- 
lowing: — Liquids are compressible to a cer- 
tain degree, and expand into their former 
state when the pressure is removed; and in 
so far they are elastic, but yascs appear to 
be in a continued state of compression, for 
when left unconflned they expand in every 
direction to an extent which has not hitherto 
been determined. Oases retain their elas- 
ticity in all ordinary temperatures, and in 
this they differ from vapours. The numher 
of gaseous bodies Is great, and they differ 
greatly in their chemical properties. Tliey 
are all, however, susceptible of forming com- 
binations with fluid and solid substances. 
Many of them are of great importance in the 
arts and manufactures, and one, viz. coal- 
gas, has contributed immensely to the. com- 
fort and convenience of our cities and towns. 

, Gases are invisible except ivhen coloured, 
which happens in two or three instances. 

2. In popular Ian. coal-gas (which see), the 
common gas used for illuminating purposes. 
Gas (gas), v.t. To singe, as loose filaments 
from net, lace, &c., by passing the material 
between two rollers, and exposing it to the 
action of a large number of minute jets of 
gas. 

Gasalier (gas-a-leri), n. Same as Gaselier, 
Gas-bath (gas'bath), n. A bath heated by 
gas. 

Gas-bracket (gas'brak-et), n. A pipe, fre- 
quently curved or jointed, projecting from 
the wall of a room, the body of a gaselier, 
<&c. , which gives out the gas, and into which 
the burner is fitted. 

Gas-burner (gas'bern-ei'), n. That part of a 
gas lamp or bracket which gives out and ^ 
regulates the light. Gas-burners have a great , 
many different forms, some being either 
simple beaks perforated with a small round 
hole, or with a series of holes in the form of 
a circle, to produce an argand flame, or two 
holes drilled obliquely, to make the flame 
ci'oss like a swallow’s tail, or with a slit 
producing a sheet of flame called a bat’s 
wing. Sometimes several radiating jets are 
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made to issue from the same burner. The 
ljudo-bmmer has two or three concentric 
argand rings. 

Gras-checli: (gas'chek), n. in gunnery, a 
ring or plate behind the charge-chamber of 
certain breech-loading ordnance, designed 
to prevent the escape of gas to the real’. 
Gas-coal (gas'kol), n. A coal, as oannel- 
coal, employed for making gas. 
Gas-company (gas'kum-pa-ni), n. A joint- 
stock company formed to supply gas to a 
community, generally at a certain rate per 
1000 feet. 

Gascon (gas'kon), n. A nathm of Gascony in 
I'rance; hence, a boaster. See Gasconade. 
Gasconade (gas-kon-adO, n. [Fr. from Gaa- 
con, an inhabitant of Gascony, the people 
of which are noted for boasting.] A boast 
or boasting; a vaunt; a bravado; a bragging. 

I tell you, without any ^■‘^scoiiaife, that I had rather 
be banished for my whole life, because I have helped 
to make the peace, than be raised to the highest 
honour for having contributed to obstruct it. 

BoUnsbroke. 

Gasconade (gas-kou-sld'), u.i. pret. <fc pp. 
gasconaded; ppr. gasconading. To boast; 
to brag; to vaunt; to bluster. 

Gasconader (gas-kon-ad'er), n. A great 
boaster. 

Gas-condenser (gas'kon-den-sSr), n. Apart 
of the apparatus used in the manufacture 
of illuminating gas, oonisisting of a series of 
convoluted pipes surrounded by water, in 
passing through which the gas is freed from 
the tar it brings with it from the I’etort. 
Gascoimes (gas'koinz), n. pi. Same as Oas- 
Mns. Beau & FI. 

Gascromlf (gas'ia'om), n. [Gael, cas, a foot, 
and ennn, crooked— crooked foot.] A long 
pick, with a cross-handle and pi’oieoting 
foot-piece, used in the Highlands for digging 
in stony ground, when no other instrument 
can be introduced; a foot-pick. Sir W. 
Scott. 

Gasefy (gas'e-fi), v. t. Same as Gasify. 
Gaseity (gas-eT-ti), n. The state of being 
gaseoihs. 

Gaselier (gas'e-ler), n. [Formed from gas 
by a kind of erroneous imitation of chand- 
elier.] A frame with brackets or branches 
adapted for burtdng gas, as a chandelier for 
bui’iiing candles. 

Gas-engine (gas'en-jin), n. An engine for 
utilizing coal-gas as a motive power. There 
are several varieties, the main features of all 
being the admission of gas largely diluted 
with commoE air into the cylinder till it is 
half full, and theu exploding the mixture by 
an electric spark or a gas-jet. 

Gaseous (ga'ze-us), a. 1. In the form of gas 
or an aeriform fluid; of the nature of gas. — 
2. IVauting substance or solidity; flimsy. 

‘ Unconnected, j/useoMs information.’ Sir J. 
Stephens. 

Gaseousness (ga'ze-us-nes), n. State or 
quality of being gaseous. 

Gas-fitter (gas'flt-6r), n. A workman who 
lays pipes and fits burners for gas; one who 
puts up gas-flxtures. 

Gas-fixture (gas'fiks-tur), n. A bracket or 
gaselier for gas, including burner and stop- 
cock. 

Gas-furnace (gas'fer-nas), n, A furnace 
of which the fuel is gas from bumei’s so 
disposed in the chambers as to give the 
maximum heating power, 

Gas-gai^e (gas'gaj), n. An instrument for 
ascertaining the pressure of gas, generally 
Consisting of a bent gi’aduated tube con- 
taining water or mercury, open at one end, 
smd with the other screwed into the vessel 
containing the gas. 

Gas-governor (gas'guv-6r-n6r), n. An ap- 
paratus for equalizing the pressure of gas 
previous to its issuing from the gasometer 
for the supply of light, and for preventing 
inequalities of pressure arising from putting 
out lights at different periods of the night. 
Gash (gash), n. [According to Skeat a cor- 
ruption of an older form garsh or garse, 
from O.Fr. garser, to scarify, pierce with a 
lancet 5 garsaher, to chap, as the hands; L.L. 
garsa, scarifleation.] A deep and long cut; 
an Incision of considerable length, particu- 
larly in flesh. 

Gash (gash), v.t To make a gash, or long, 
deep incision in: applied chiefly to incisions 
in flesh. 

with honourable scars, 

Low in Glory’.s lap they lay. Montgomery. 

Gash (gash), a. [‘The same conjecture has 
occurred to me which Slbfaald mentions, 
that it may be an abbreviation of Fr. sagace, 
L. sagax,’ sagacious. Jamieson. ] Sharp ; 


ch, ch&m; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go; j, job; 


shrewd; sagacious; having the appearance 
of sagacity joined with that of self-import- 
ance; trim; well-dressed. [Scotch.] 

He %vas a.g'ai-A an’ faithfii' tyke 
As ever lap a slieugli or dyke. Burns. 
Here farmers ..fiw-A, in tidin' graith, 

Gaed hoddin by their cotters. Burns. 

Gash (.gash), n.i. To gossip; to converse; to 
chatter. [Scotch.] 

She lea'es at their cracks, 

An' slips out by herself. Burns. 

Gash (gash), a. Ghastly. [Scotch.], 
Gashful (gash'fpl), a. Ghastly; hideous; 
frightful. 

Nor prodigral upbandinj^ of thine eyes, 

Whose balls do seem to jJelt the skies. 

Quarie.^. 

GasMiness (gashTi-nes), n. The condition 
or quality of being gasfily or ghastly ; hor- 
ribleness; dretidfulness; dismalness. ‘The 
general dubiess (gashlines.s was Mrs. Wick- 
am's strong expression) of her pre.sent life. ' 
Dickens. 

Gashly (gashTi), a. Calculated to insidre 
terror; ghastly; horrible; dreadful; dismal. 
Sterne. 

Gasholder (gas'hflld-er), n. A vessel for 
storing gas after purlflcation; a gasometer. 
Gasification (gas'i-fl-ka"8hon), n. [See 
Gasify.] The act or process of converting 
into gas. 

Gasiform (ga'zi-form), a. Gaseous; aeri- 
form. 

Gasify (gas'i-fl), v.t pret. & pp. gasified; 
ppi’. gasifying. [E. gas, and L. faaio, to 
make. ] To convert into gas or an aeriform 
fluid, as by the application of heat, or by 
chemical processes. 

Gas-indicator (gas'in-di-kiit-Sr), n. An in- 
strument for indicating the pressure of gas 
in a pipe. 

Gas-jet (ga.s'jet), n. l. A spout of flame 
issuing from agaa-humer.— 2. A gaa-lnirner. 
Gasket (gas'ket), n. [Fr. garoette, a gasket, 
cat-o’-nine-tails ; Sp. garceta, a gasket, also 
hair which falls in locks on the temples. 
It. gaschette. Origin unknown.] 1. Naxit. a 
plaited cord fastened to the sail-yard of a 
ship, and used to furl or tie the sail to the 
yard.— 2, In mack, a strip of leathei’, tow, 
platted hemp, or similar material, used for 
paoldng a piston, as of the steam-engine 
and its pumps. 

Gaskins (gas'kiuz), it. pi. [See Gadmgas- 
KiNS.] Galligaskins; wide open breeches. 

If one point break, the other will hold; or, if both 

break, your fall. ShaM. 

Gas-lamp (gasTamp), ii. A lamp, the light 
in which is supplied by gas, as a street- 
lamp. 

Gas-lantern (gasTan-tem), n. A frame of 
glass for inclosing one or more gas-burners 
in streets, at street doors, &o. 

Gaslight (gasTit), n. Light produced by the 
combustion of coal-gas; a gas-jet. 

Gas-main (gas'man), n. One of the prin- 
cipal pipes which convey the gas from the 
gasworks to the places where it is to he con- 
sumed. 

Gas-meter (gas'met-Sr), n. An instrument 
through which the gas is made to pass, in 
order to ascertain the number of cubic feet 
which are consumed in a given time at a 
particular place. Of this instrument there 
are two classes, the wet and the dry. The 
wet meter is composed of an outer box about 
three-fifths filled "vvith water. Within this 
is a revolving four-chambered drimi, each 
chamber being capable of containing a de- 
finite quantity of gas, which is admitted 
through a pipe in the centre of the meter, 
and, owing to the arrangement of the par- 
titions of the chambers, causes the dmm to 
maintain a constant revolution. This sets 
in motion a train of wheels carrying the 
hands over the dials which mark the quan- 
tity of gas consumed. The dry meter con- 
sists of two or three chambers, each divided 
by a flexible partition or diaphragm, by the 
motion of which the capacity on one side is 
diminished While that on the other is in- 
creased. By means of slide-valves, like 
those of a steam-engine, worked by the 
movement of the diaphragms, the gas to be 
measured passes alternately in and out of 
each space. The contractions and expan- 
sions set in motion the clockwork which 
marks the rate of consumption. The dia- 
phragms in all the chambers are so connected 
that they move in concert. 

Gasometer (gaz-om'et-6r), n. [Gas, and Gr. 
metron, a measure.] I. Tcicheni. (a) an in- 
strmnent or apparatus intended to measure, 
collect, preserve, or mix different gases. 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; : eh, fken; th, «Ain; 


{&) An instniment for measuring the quan- 
tity of gas employed in any chemical experi- 
ment.— ’2. A reservoir or storehouse for gas. 
especially for the ordinary illuminating gas 
produced in gas-works, and wliioh supplies 




Gasometer. 


the various pipes employed in lighting 
streets and hoiises; nsually, a cylinder closed 
at one end and having the other end im- 
mersed in water, in which it rises or falls, 
according to the volume of gas it contains. 
[Gasholder or gas-tank is a preferable term 
to gasometer in this sense, as the structure 
is simply a reservoir and has nothing to do 
with measm’ing the gas.] 

Gasometric (gaz-o-met'rlk), n. Of or per- 
taining to gasometry or the measurement 
of gases.— Gasometric analysis, in chem. the 
process of separating and, estimating the 
relative proportions of the constituents of 
a gaseous body. This is effected either by 
the action of absorb ents, as on gas contained 
in a eudiometer (which see), or by exploding 
the gas with oxygen and observing the vol- 
umes before and after explosion. 
Gasometry (gaz-om'et-ri), n. The science, 
art, or practice of measuring gases; that de- 
partment of cheniical science which treats 
of the natiu’e and pi’operties of gases. 
Gasoscope (ga^zo-skop), n. [Gets, and Gr. 
skopeO, to see,] An instrument for indicat- 
ing the pressure of gas in buildings, mines, 
or other places. 

Gasp (gasp), v. i. [Icel. geispa, to yawn; Dai: . 
gispe, to gasp; L.G. japen, japsen, the former 
of which recalls the E. |/ape.] 1. To open 
the mouth wide in laborious respiration; to 
labour for breath; to respire convulsively; 
to pant violently. 

Shez''aj/j and struggles hard for life. Ltoyd. 

2. To pant with eagerness ; to crave vehe- 
mently. 'Quenching the gasping furrows 
thirst for rain.’ Spenser.~To ga^ after, to 
vehemently long for. 

The Castilian seeing how dearly they loved one 
another, and gasped liberty, demanded a most 
exorbitant price for their ransom. Spectator. 

Gasp (gasp), v.t. To emit or utter with 
gaspiugs or pantings: with awarj, forth, out, 
&c. 

And with short sobs he gasps away his breath. 

Dryden. 

She couldn’t see even her children's faces, though 
we heard her gasping out their names. Dickens. 

Gasp (gasp), 11 . The act of opening the 
mouth to catch the breath; laboured respir- 
ation; a short painful catching of the breath. 

Cheating the sick of a few last^nrySr, 

■To pestle a poison'd poison behind his crimson lights. 

Tennyson, 

Gaspereaux (gas'p6r-6), n. A North 
American name for the fish called Almife. 
See Albwife. 

Gaspingly (gaspTng-li), adv. In a gasping 
manner; with a gasp or with gasps. 
Gas-pipe (gas'pip), n. A pipe for the con- 
veyance of gas. 

Gas-regulator (gas're-gii-lat-dr), n. Same 
as Gas-governor. 

Gas-retort (gas're-tort), n. The chamber 
In which carbonaceous matter is distilled to 
produce illuminating gas. 

Gas-service (gas'sSr-vis), a. Gas fittings or 
fixtures; pipes, jets, &c., for btu-ning gas. 
Gassoul (gas-sST), 11 . The native name for 
a mineral soap exported in considerable 
quantities from Morocco. 

Gas-stove (gas'stov), n. A stove heated by 
gas for cooking and other imrposes. 

Gassy (gasT), a. Kelating to or containing 
gas; gaseous; inflated; exhilarated. 
GastjtGastert (east, gast'er),a.t. [Probably 
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of same origin as anaat; conip. Sc. gast, a 
frighS, and jlabhergast} To make aghast; 
, to frighten. 

Or whether by the noise I made, 

FuU suddenly he fled. S/mi. 

Eitlier the sight of the lady has gaster'd him, or 
else he’s drunk, or else ha walks in his sleep. 

Beau. S' FI. 

Gas-tank (gii,.s'tangk), n- A gasometer or 
gasliolder. 

Gas-tar (gas'tiir), n. The tar which condenses 
in the tubes when gas is distilled from coal. 
Although Itself offensive and of little direct 
use, It yields many valuable products, as 
naplitha, naphthaline, creaaote, benzole,and 
manymost beautiful dyes, as aniline purple, 
roaelne, violine, magenta, aiiiliue green, &c. 
Gasteromycetes (gaB't(5r-6-im-se"tez), «. pi. 
[Gr. gmter, gasteros, belly, and mylcen, mg- 
foltos, a mxishroom.] One of the six great 
divisions of the fungi, comprising those 
genera with naked spores in which the hy- 

■ meniurn or fruit-bearing surface i.s inclosed 
in a peridium or outer coat. It includes 
the puff-balls. 

Gasteromycetous {gas'tcr-o-nn-se"tu3), a. 
Of or belonging to the Gasteromycetes. 
Gasterophilus (gas-tfir-of'i-lus), n. [Gr. 

. gastSr, the belly, and philos, loving.] A ge- 
nus of parasitic insects inhabiting the sto- 
mach of horses, the grabs or larvaj of which 
are ordinarily termed bats. 

Gasteropod (gas'ti;i'-u-pod), n. One of the 

■ Gasteropoda. 

Gasteropoda (gas-tfir-op'o-da), n. pi. [Gr. 
gaster, tlie belly, and pous, podos, a foot.] 
A class of molluscs, consisting of animals 
. inhabiting a univalve shell, although some 
of the group are wJiolly destitute of a shell. 
The shell is either a small interaal plate, as 
in slugs; or cone-shaped and spiral, as in 
the majority; or multivalve, the pieces fol- 



Gasteropod-a. 


Common Garden-snail [.Helix aspeysa). J\ Foot 
cxtemling the whole length of the under side of the 
body. 

lowing each other along the middle line, as 
in tile chitons. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic is the foot, which is bi’oad, nuisciiZar, 
and disk-like, and attached to the ventral 
surface. The garden-snail may be regarded 
as a typical example. The class comprises 
also whelks, perhvlnldes, limpets, cotwies. 
No known gasteropod has a bivalve shell. 
Gasteropodous (gas-ter-op'od-us), a. Be- 
longing to the order Gasteropoda. 
GasterosteidiS (gas'tiSr-os-te'i-de), n. pi. The 
stlckiehacks, a family of spine-finned acan- 
thopterygian Ashes, in which the skeleton 
is entirely bony, and part of the rays of the 
dorsal, anal, and ventral Ans are formed 
into spines. They are remarkable among 
Ash for building nests for their young. 
Gasterosteus (gas-tOr-os'te-us), n. [Gr. 
gaster, md ostean, ahone.] A genus of Ashes, 
co-extenslve with the family Gasterosteidee 
(which see), 

Gastfal, Gastly (gast'fnl, gastTi), a. Same 
as Ghastful, Qmstly. 

Gas-tigilt (gas'tit), a. Sufficiently close to 
prevent the escape of gas; frequently applied 
to stopples or other appliances for olosing 
. phials, bottles, &c. 

Gastness t (gast'nes), n. Amazement; fright. 

Look you pale, mistress! 

Do you perceive the of hereye! S/mi. 

Gastornis (gast-or'nis),7i, [Gaston, the Chris- 
tian name of M. Plante, the discoverer, and 
Gr. ornis, a bird.] A large fossil bird dis- 
covered in the lower eocene deposits of 
Meudon, near Paris. Though the leg and 
thigh bones— the only portions yet disco- 
vei’ed— indicate a bird as tall and more bulky 
-than the ostrich, its structural peculiarities 
: point to affinities with the Grallatores or 
; wading-birds. 

Gastrgea (gas-tre'a), n. [Gr. gastSr, the 
stomach.] In sool. a name given by Haeckel 
to a hypothetical animal fonn long extinct, 
which, according to what is knoxm as the 
gastnm theory, he supposes to have been 
; the ancestral form of the whole animal Icing- 
; dom.. The gastroca is regarded as a simple 
: sac-like, organism whose body-wall, consist- 
ing simply, of an ectodermal and an en- 


I dodermal layer of cells, incloses a apace— 

1 the pi'iinitive stomach. 

' Gaatralgia, Gastralgy (gas-tral'jl-a, gas- 
tral'ji), «. [Gr. gaster, gdstros, the belly, 
and algos, pain.] In paihol. pain in the 
stomach or in the belly. 

Gastric (gas'trik), a. (From Gr. gaster, the 
belly or stomach.] Of or pertaining to the 
belly or stomach.— Gastric juice, a tliin pel- 
lucid liquor, separated by a peculiar set of 
secretnries in the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, which open upon its internal tunic. 
It i.s the principal agent in digestion, and con- 
tains pepsin as its characteristic compound. 
In the empty stomach it is neutral, but 
dui’ing digestion it becomes acid, from the 
separation of free hydrochloric acid. Lie- 
big ascribes the solvent power of the gastric 
juice to the gradual decomposition of a 
matter dissolved from the lining membrane 
of the stomach, aided by the oxygen in- 
troduced in the saliva. See Bigks'X'ion. — 
Gastric system, the name given to all those 
parts of the body which contribute to di- 
gestion.— Sasfne fever, a popular name for 
typhoid or enterie fever, from the manner 
iii which it affects the intestines. See under 
Tyfiioiu. The name is sometimes applied 
in England to acute inflammatory dyspepsia. 
Gastricisiu (gas'tri-sizm), n, [Gr. gaster, 
gastros, the belly.] In pathol. a term for 
gifstrie affection.s in general; speeiflcally 
I applied to that theory by which almost all 
; diseases are attributed to the accumulation 
I of iinpiiri.ties in the stomach and bowels, 
i suggesting their removal by causing vomit- 
I ing and purging. J9r. Mayne. 

I Gastridiuni (gas-tri'di-um), n. [Gr. gastri- 
i dion, a little swelling, dim. of ga.stfir, gas- 
tros, the belly.] Nit-grass, a genus of plants 
of the nat. order Graminacem. The Q. lendi- 
gerum, or awned nit-grass, i.s found in some 
parts of England where water has stagnated 
near the sea-shore, but is rare. 
Gastriloquism (gas-tril'o-kwizm), n. [Gr. 
gaster, gastros, the belly, and L. loquor, to 
speak.] Ventriloquism. 

Gastrilegoism fis) a hybrid term synoiiyniou.s with 
vsntriloquism. Hooper. 

Gastriloquist (gas-tril'o-kwist), ?i. [Gr. gas- 
tar, belly, and L. loquor, to speak.] One 
who appears to speak from his belly or 
stomach; a ventriloquist. 

Gastriloquotts (gas-tril'o-kwus), a. Ven- 
triloquous. [Rare.] 

Gastriloquy (gas-tril'o-kwi), n. A voice or 
utterance which appears to proceed from 
the belly or stomach; ventriloquism. 
Gastritis {gas-tri'tis), 7i. [Gr. gaster, gastros, 
the belly, and term, -ttis, denoting inflam- 
mation.] In ined. chronic inflammation of 
the stomach. 

GastrobrancIius(gas-trO-brangkTis),»i. [Gr. 
gassier, gastros, the belly.and branchia, gills. ] 
The hag, agenusof marsipobranchiate flshe.s 
belonging fo the lamprey family. Called also 
Myxine. See Hag. 

Gastrocele (gas'tro-selh n. ..[Gr. gastei', the 
stomach, and Jcele, a tumour,] In pathol. a 
hernia of the stomach. 

Gastrochssna (gas-tro-ke'na), ji. [Gr. gaster, 
the belly, and aiaind, to gape.] A genus of 
lamcllibranchiate moUuses found on the 
coasts of Great Britain and America. They 
inhabit an equivalve inequilateral shell, 
united by a ligament, and having in the in - 1 
tei'ior a small spoon-shaped curvature. They I 
often burrow in cavities or in sand, calcare- i 
ous roeks, &o. , lining their hole with a shelly 
layer, so as to form a sort of tube. G. /no. I 
diolina, common in the Mediteiranean, per- 
forates .shells and limestones, making holes 

2 inches deep by J inch in diameter. 
Gastrocheenidse (gas-tro-ke'ni-de), n. pi. 

[Gr. gastdr, gastros, the belly, ckaino, to 
gape, and eidos, resemblance.] A family of 
bivalve molluscs, of which the genus Gas- 
trochraia is the type. See. GAsajilooiiiENA. 
Gastrochene (gas'tro-ken), n. A member 
of the genus Gastroehcena (which see). 
Gastrocnemius (gas-trok-nS'mi-us), n. [Gr, 
gastSr, the belly, and knSme, the leg.] In 
anat. one of the muscles (especially the 
most external) which form the calf of the 
leg. 

Gastrodynia (gas-tro-^diuT-a), n. [Gr. gaster, 
the belly, and odyne, pain.] In med. pain 
in tlie stomach. 

Gastroenteritis (gas'trd-en-tdr’-Fti.s),?i, [Gr. 
pasbh', the belly, and enteron, intestine.] In 
mod. inflammation of the stomach and in- 
testines. . 

Gastrolobium (gas-tro-lo'bi-mn), n. [Gr. 
gaster, gastros, belly, and lobos, a lobe.] A 


large genus of leguminous plants occurring 
in Sonth-westeni Australia, characterized 
mainly by the stalked two-seeded veutricose 
or inflated iioeis, which are seldom larger 
than a pea. Several of the species often 
prove fatal to cattle who eat of their foliage, 
and they are hence known as i)oison-i»lants. 
Gastrology (gas-troFo-ji), n. (Gr. gastSr, 
gastros, the belly, and logos, discourse.] A 
treatise on the stomach. Maunder. 
Gastromalacia (gas'trO-ma-hV'si-a), 7i. [Gr. 
gastSr, the belly, and malaJeos, soft,] In 
/tied, softening of the stomach, a disease 
occurring in infants. 

Gastromancy (gas'tro-man-si), n. [Gr. ga.s- 
tSr, holly, and manteia, divination.] In 
antiq. (d) a kind of divination among the 
ancients by means of words seeming to he 
uttered from the belly, (b) A species of 
divination by means of large-bellied glasses 
or other round transparent vessels, in the 
centre of which flgures are supposed to ap- 
pear by magic art. 

Gastroinvtht (gas'tro-mith), n. [Gr. gaster, 
gastros, the hell,y, and /nytheomai, to speak. ] 
One whose voice appears to come from the 
stomach; a ventriloquist. Blount. 
Gastronome, Gastronomer (gas'tro-nom, 
gas-tron'om-er), 71 . [See G.lstkonomy.] One 
who is partial to good living; an epicure. 

The happy gasironovie may wash it down with a 
selection of thirty wines from burgundy to Tokay. 

' L. P. Simpson. 

Gastronomic, Gastronomical (gas-tro- 
nom'ik, gas-tro-nom'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to gastronomy. 

Gastronomist (gas-tron'om-ist), n. One 
versed in gastronomy; one who likes good 
living; a judge of the art of cookery; a gas-: 
tronome. 

I was glad to have an opportunity of dining with 
so renowned a gaseronomist. LardLyttofi. 

Gastronomy (gas-trou'o-mi), n. [Gr. gaster, 
gastros, the belly, and nomos, a rule, law.] 
The art or science of good living; the plea- 
sures of the table; epicurism. 

Those incomparable men, who retiring from a sin- 
ful world, give themselves with undivided zeal to 
the profound science oiirasi?'cnomy. Lord Lyiion, 

Gastropod (gas'trO-pod), n. Same as Qas- 
teropod. 

Gastropoda (gas-trop'o-da), n. pi. Same as 

Gasteropoda. 

Gastropodons (gas-trop'od-us), a. Same as 

Gasteropodous. 

Gastroraphe (gas-troTa-fe), n. [Gr. gaster, 
gastros, tlie belly, and /•haphe, a suture.] 
In surg. a suture uniting a wound of the 
belly or of some of its contents. 
Gastroraphy (gas-tro'ra-fl), n. [Gr. gaster, 
the belly, and rhaphia, a sewing or suture.}; 
In surg. the operation of sewing up wounds 
of the abdomen. 

Gastroscopy (gas-tros'ko-pi), 71. [Gr. pasfer, 
gastros, the belly, and slcopeo, to view.] In . 
med. an examination of the abdomen in , 
order to detect di,sease. 

Gastrostomy (gas-tros'ti)-mi),?i. [Gr. gaster, 
()'«sf7’os,thebelly,andstonict,mouth.] Insurg. 
a term applied to the operation of fonning 
an artificial opening into the stomach with 
the view of introducing food when it cannot 
be received naturally on account of obstruc-: 
tion or stricture of the gullet. The opera- 
tion has not yet been successfully perfoimed 
on the human subject. 

Gastrotomy (gas-trot'o-mi), n. [Gr. gaster, 
gast/'os, the belly, and tome, a cutting, from 
tumnd, to cut.] In sti.rg. the operation of ■ 
cutting into or opening the abdomen. 
Gastrxxia (gas'tru-Ia), n. [Gr. gaster, a stom- 
ach.] In zool. a stage in the growth of an ■ 
ovum in which fi’om being spherical it be- 
comes cup-shaped, one half lining the other. 
Gas-water (gas'wa-ter), n. ATater through 
which coal-gas has been passed to purify it. ■ 
It is impregnated with sulphides and am- 
moniacal salts. 

Gas-work (gas'wArk), n. A manufactory at 
which coal-gas is made for illuminating pur- 
poses, including the buildings, whole ma- 
chinery, and apparatus. 

Gat (gat), old pret. of pet 

hi-S people great honour. . i Maccab. iii. 3. 
Gatcliers (gach'crz), 77.. ptl. In mining, 
after-leavings of tin. Weale. 

Gate (gilt), n, [A. Sax. geat, a gate or door; ; 
loel. gat, R. gat, a hole, an opening, from 
same root as get, Gr. chad, to contain. In 
senses 4 and 6 same word as gait, Icel. and 
Sw. gata, a street, a path; Ban. gade, Goth. 
gatvo, G. gasse, a street; probablyfrom stem . , 
of po.] 1. A large door such as gives eii-, 
trance into a castle, a temple, palace, or: 


Fate, ftir, fat, me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. abitne; y, Se^ fey. 



GATE 


GAUD 


other larse tidiftee; tl>u opening leiulhi,^ into 
such au oditiee. It diifera I'l'uni a door thieily 
ill being larger.— 2. A frame of timber or 
metal which opens or closes a passage into 
an hicloaiire of some kind, as a walled city, 
a courtyard, garden, public park, lield, &c. ; 


gate at the entrance to auy mansion, in- 
stitution, *c. ; (b) the person in charge of 
the gates at a level crossing on a I'liilway, — 
2. The lessee or collector at atollgate. 

Gate-saw {gat's?},), «■ A saw eisteiided in a 
gate. See Gate, 7. 


such a frame giving admission to or extend- Gate-vein(gat'vaa), n. In anat. alai'ge vein 


mg aci-oss a roadway, as at a level cro,ssing wliich conveys the blood from the abdomim 

on a railway; also the opening itself. — 3. Tlie viscera into the liver, 

frame which shuts or stops a passage for Gate-ward (gat'ward), n. The keeper of a 
water, as at the entrance to a dock; a. kind gate. 

of sluice.— 4. [Old English and Scotch.] Gateward(gat'werd), adr. Toward a gate. 
Avenue; way; path; road; Journey; direc- Gateway (gat'ivii), ». 1 An opening which 
tion. [In this sense it iscommou in names is or may be closed with a gate; a passage 

of streets; as, Iliglijyafe; Bishopyafe; Qallow- througli a fence or wall. —2. A frame, arch, 

gate ; Kivligate.} or the like, in which a gate is hung, or a 

I gaed a waefu’ gate, yestreen, .structiiro at an entrance or gate designed for 

A gate, I fear. I'll dearly rue. Maya.!. ornament or defence. —3. A means of ingress 

I wa.s going to be an honest man; but the devil ims or egress generally— more frequently of in- 

aiarvyer.and tlmn a woman, gross; an avenue; a passage. ‘The live (jate- 

5. [Old English and Scotch.] Mode of proce- knowledge.’ 1-rof Geo. WUttan. 

dure; plan of operation; as, ^JlraVna gate's 

tiltlt ye 16 llcllldiin the laddie i [Conip. vnxy bciing; able at all to utter herself. Coynhill 

irs," 

poured. (6) The waste piece of metal cast ‘ifeAcc oi gatcuaj. ^ 

in the gate, (c) A founder's name for a ridge ”P 

in a casting which has to be sawn off.— 7. A Gather (gai’ii'er), ». t. [A. Sax. gaderian.garl 


dome, of .St. Murk's had uttered in the ciead car of 
Venice, ' Know thou, that for all these tliingB God 
will bring thee into judgment.' Mtiskin. 

3. To come to a head, as a sore, and generate 
pus; hence, to ripen; to become lit to pro- 
duce the intended effect. 

Now does my project^-ngjsr to a head. Shah. 


sash or frame in which a saw is extended, 
to prevent buckling or bending.— at A pro- 
cession. Spenser. — To stand in the gate or 
gates, in Scrip, to occupy a po.sltion of ad- 
vantage or defence. — To break gates, in 
rmiversities, as Cambridge and O.xford, to 
enter college after the hour to which a stu- 
dent has been restricted— a serious offence. 
See GATE, v.t. 

Gate (gilt), v.t. 1. To supply with a gate. — 
2.1mmiversities,as Cambridge and Oxford, to 
restrict the liberty of a student by compelling 
him to be within the gates of his college by 
a certain hour earlier than ordinary. See 
extract. 

Gating, being restricted liberty, is a heavier visita- 
tion. It you are for ten o'clock, you must he in 
college before ten; that is, your privilege of being out 
till twelve or one is taken away. If you axegated for .six 
o'clock, you must be in and not go out after six o'clock, 
and so on. Chamiisi-s's gtournai. 

Gate t (gilt), M. [A. Sax. g&t] A goat. Spen- 
ser. 

Gate.t Gatte,t pret. of get. Got, begot, or 
begat. Chaucer. 

Gate-charaher (gat'cham-bfir), n. A recess, 
as in a wall, into which a gate folds. 
Gate-channel (gat'chan-nel), n. Same as 
Gate, 6. {a). 

Gated (gat^d), a. Having gates. 
Gate-house (gat'hous), n. A house at a gate, 
as a porter’s lodge or house at the entrance 
to the grounds of any mansion, institution, 
<feo. ; the house of the person who attends the 
gate at a level crossing on a railway; espe- 



Gate-housa at Sens, Villeneuve-sur-Yoniie, 

cially, in arch, a house over the gate giving 
entrance to a city, castle, abbey, college, or 
, mansion, and forming the residence of the 
gate-keeper. In ancient times these houses 
■were often large and imposing sti'uctures, 
and. not rarely ornamented with niches, 
v.statues, pinnacles, &c., and sometimes of 
great strength and well adapted for defence. 

; Such: gate-houses were sometimes used as, 
.prisons. 

Gate-man (gat'man), n. 1. The person who 
lias charge of the opening or shutting of a 
/ gate, as (a) the porter who attends to the 


which conveys the blood from the abdominal Gather (ga'f H'dr), n. A plait or fold in cloth 
viscera into the liver. held in po.sition by a thread drawn through 

late-ward (gat'wg,rd), «. The keeper of a it; a pucker. ‘ The length of breeches and 
gate. the gather.i.’ Mudibrait. 

late’ward(gat'werd), adv. Toward a gate. Gatherable (gaTii'er-a-bl), a. That may be 
lateway (gat'wjl), ». l. An opening whirii collected ; th.at may be deduced from pre- 
is or may be closed with a gate; a passage mises. Godwin. [Eare.] 
througli a fence or wall— 2. A frame, arcii, Gatherer (gam’er-iir), n. One who or that 
or the like, in which a gate is hung, or a which gathers or collects, as one gets in a 

struetiiro at an entrance or gate designed for crop; one who collects the printed sheets 

ornament or defence.— 3. A means of ingress of a book and puts them into iiook form; a 

or egress generally— more frequeiitlyof In- sonip.stress wlio make.? plaits or folds in a 

gress; an avenue; a passage. ‘ The live gate- garment; a contrivance in a sewing-machine 

!(/«»/« of knowledge.’ Prof . Geo. IVilsmi. for elf eating this. 

It seemed that some obstruction in the Gathering (gaTH'dl’-illg), M. 1. The act Of 

outward prevented her, in her w.iking hours, from collecting or assembling,— 2. Tilsit Which is 
being able at all to utter herself. Cm-nhiit Mag. gatliered toge tiler ; as, {«) a crowd ; all as- 
atewise (gat'wiz), adv. So as to resemble sembly; speciflcally, applied to a iiumber of 
.1 gate or gateway. persons assembled to witness a competition 

Three circles of stones set up Puller. hi feats of strength, agility, and the like; 

ather (gaTH'er), ». t. gaderian.gad,- Highland grtt/imng. 

km, gathrian, O.K gadere, gedere, gedre, A grand pohm.-d dinner 

t. hax. gaderr, giedor, toguvici'c, E. together. Agathtrl/ig oftheTary.' Tennyson. 

f d«dcr "(m erimr 1 ""f Tb hrin'?^ t^thew- contribution. 1 Cor. xvi. 2, 

ocmllMt a^a number of se^ or maturated; a 

0 -isSJen" Sri 

,0 assemme, to ci ngicgate. cliimney. See Chimnev. 

GatheyAoaes-. and they took stones, and made , a Gathering- COal ( gaTH ' (Sr - ing - kdl ). n. 

! Tobrioo +.n„ofWI,weoWln„ ClATHElUNa-I'EAT, 2. . . 


rum, gathrum, O.K gadere, gedere, gedre, A grand pohtmai dinner 

A.Sa:lgador^gmd<ir^igmdgd,KloUer T:n„ 

to d«dcT "lowerimnl Tib brin'?^ t^thew- coutribution. 1 Cor. xvi. 2, 

to collect, as'” a number of separate things’ ctillectilnrof nu^' mf y toer hiV f 

to assemme, to c( ngicgate. cliimney. See Chimnev. 

heS stones, and made, a Gathering- COal ( gaTH ' (Sr - ing - kdl ). n. 

les.s value; to harvest; to pick; to pluck. ‘A S of the staves ?f a banM oTcitlfsci 
rose just gathered from the stalk.’ Dryden. ^^'^actoit of the Jeimaneiri Imp 
Do men gather grapes from thorns, or figs from slipped on. 
thistles? Mat.vii. i6. Gathering - peat (ga'fH'6r-ing.pi3t), ii. 

[Scotcli.] 1. A fiery peat which was sent 
„ ‘ ■ ,x 1 . round by the Borderers to alarm the coiin- 

3. lo accumulate by saving and bringing try in time of danger, as the fiery cro.ss was 

together pieee by piece, or com by coin; to py the Highlanders. -^2. A peat put into the 

amass; often with up. kitchen-fire at night, with tlie hot embers 

I gathered me also silver and gold, and the peculiar gathered round about it, to Tireserve the tire 

tetsure of fangs. Eeci. ii. s. till the morning. 

creditor, ... he mast gather money Gatling-gun (gat'ling-gun), ?!,. An American 

, _ t ^ . XU ii. X 'll niachine-gim, so named from the 

4. To bring together the component parts of; inventor. See Machine-gun (in Supp.). 

to make compact ; to draw together from Gatten-tree (gat'tn-trS), ». A priivincial 

n. cirnrA nf Avnfiiis^nn nr niffiifiinjT fn Ijrnup .v-x, p.... ,1 — -j ' 


a state of expansion or diffusion; to bring name for dogwood 
together in folds or plaits, as a garment. Gatter, Gatter-tree (gat'tfir, gat'ttr-tre), ?i, 
Gatheringfas flowing robe he seemed to stand, xV provincial name for dogWOOd (which Sec). 

In act to speak, and graceful stretch'd his hand Gattie (gat'ti), w. An East Indian soluble 

Especially, to draw together, as a piece of gum-arabic,' 

Sit^o?Ser?to Gat-totlied tm A woXvldch occurs twice 

to pla t, to puUvcr to contract. Chaucer, in both cases applied to ‘the wife 

Whme sits our sulky sullen dami:, of Barii,’ and wMoh has given rise to inuch 

«Ti5ei’;rath m kecp^ft‘wr„" spoculatipn. The most prohahle suggestion 

1 Tn .irrmlTP win ra- .rain wlfh nv wiflinnf IS that it IS eilUlValollt tO gOCtf-toot/wd (pdt 

Without peing the A. Sax. form of goat), and there- 
fr . X . , . .X , fere means having a goatish or lickerish 

ground upon her in the chase. Dryaejh tootll* wanton* llistful 
The maidensira?Ar«<f strength and grace (j^ub ’(glib), m. ’ An Indian name for the as- 

n oi.. ti'iiigeut medicinal fruit of Piospyro.s lim- 

^ryoptaHs, which, when pressed, exudes a 
by leasomng, to mfei, to conclude. yielding 60 per cent, of pure tannic 

_ ,,, Let me say no more : acid. The Juice, ill addition to its use ill 

GafAer the sequel by that went before. Shah. mecUcuie as an astringent .and Styptic, is 
After he imd seen the vision, immcoititcly wts cn* PTiinlo'VPfl in ■fni’ tuivitip* flip linffirtinti, 

deavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredly nf 1? ^ iieugai 101 paying me 0Di;i;oiHS> 

viff that the Lord had called us for to preach the s , 

gospel unto thejn. Acts xviio. GauD-line_ (gab'hii), w. hixmQ as Gdb4ine. 

— To gather one’s self together, to collect all Gauche (gosh), a. [Fr.] left; left-handed; 
one’s powers for a strong effort: from the awkward; clumsy. i a 

fact that a person, when about to make a Gaucherie (gosh-re), n. [Fr.] An awkward 


violent effort, as a leap, crouches somewhat 
so as to give the greatest elasticity to his 
muscles. 

I gather myself together a man doth when he 
intendeth to show his strength. Palsgrave, 

—To he gathered to one’s fathers, in Scrip. 
to be interred along with one's ancestors ; 
hence, to die. — To gather breath, to take 
breath; to respire freely; to have respite. 


action; awkwardness; bungling; behaviour 
not in accordance with the received forins 
of society. 

GancllO (ga-o'cho), n. A native of the Pam- 
pas of S. America of Spanish descent. Tiie 
race is noted for their spirit of wild inde- 
pendence, for horsemanship and the use of 
the lasso. I’lieir mode of life is rude and 
uncivilized, and they depend for subsistence 
chiefly on cattle-rearing. 


To gather a-H a sheet fnaut), to haul in niv ah 1 in-f 

e slack of it Gaticxe, Gawsy (ga'si), a. Big and lusty ; 

Gather (gaTH'dr), ut. 1. To collect; to unite; 

to become assembled; to congregate; as, the Gaucy, Gaiune. L»(.otcn.j 

clouds paf/icr in the west. _ , , ^ Mums. 

Gatidt (g,'id),_«.l [IL gaudeo, to rejoice ] To 
,, Tennyson. exult; to rejoioe. ‘GfludiTij/withhisfamil- 

2, To increase ; to grow larger by accretion iais.’ j^orf/i. _ , 

of like matter Go to a gossip s feast and with me, Shak. 

jFpr amidst them all, through century after century GaUd, GaWd (gacl), n. [L. pffitlcJiwni, joy, 
of gathering vanity and fe-stering guilt, that white gladness; III later times, something showy.l 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; 
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j,yob; h, Fr. ton; 


TH, fAen; th, thin; w, wig; wh, tvUg; zh, azure. — See KEY. 
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1. An ornament; something woni for adorn- 
ins the person ; a pieee of showy finery of 
little worth; a trinket. 

As the re meratrance of an i die 

Which in iiiy childluxxl 1 did dote upon. S/iai. 

2. A jest; a trick. 

By this jewj/rfe have I wonnen yerc by yere 
An hundred mark, sin I was pardoncre. diaueer. 

GaTldst Gawclt (gad), v.t. To adorn with 
gauds or trinkets; to decorate meretrici- 
ously; to paint, as the cheeks, with the view 
©f heightening one’s personal attractions. 

Our veil'd dames 
Commit the war of white and damask in 
Their nicely cheeks. Sha&. 

Gaud (.gild), n. [A. Sax. gud.l A goad. 
[Scotch.] 

Gaud-day (ggd'da), n. Same as Gaudy, n. 
Gaudery (gfid'Or-i), n. Finery; fine things; 
ornaineiite. ‘ I'agtiants or ymideiy.' Baccm. 
But thou canst mask in garish gaudery, Bf, Hall. 
Gaudftxl (gsid'fnl), a. Joyful; showy. aarJce. 
[Eare.J 

Gaudily (gad'i-li), adv. In a gaudy manner; 
showily; with ostentation. 

Gaudiness (gad'i-nes), ti. The quality or 
condition of being gaudy; showiness; tinsel 
appearance; ostentatious iinery. 

GaucliSh (gad'ish), a. Gaudy. ‘Gaudisli 
ceremonies.’ Bale. 

Gaudless (gad'les), a. De.stitute of orna- 
ment. 

Gaudsman, Gadsman (gadz'man, gadz'- 
inan), jz. [So. yaud, a goad, and man.] The 
hoy who drove the horses or oxen in the 
plouglL Burns. 

Gaudy (gad'i), a. [From noun gaud.] 1. Gay 
heyond the simplieity of nature or good 
taste; showy; splendid; tastele-ssly gay. 

A goldfinch tliere I saw, with.cvr«(^ pride 
Ofirainted plumes. Dryden. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not e.vpress'd in fancy; rich not gaudy. Shcth. 
2. Gay; merry; festive. 

Let's have one other jvtKrtfy night; call to me 
All my sad captains; 'till our bowls: once more 
Let’s mock the midnight bell. Shak. 

Gaudy (gad'i), n. A feast or festival; a uni- 
versity word. 

Gaudy (.gad'i), u.t. To deck with meretri- 
cious or ostentatious dncry; to befleck. 

Not half SO for their May-day mirth, I 

All wreathed and ribanded, our youths and maids, I 
As these stern Aztecas in war attire. Soiithey, I 

Gaudy-day (gad'i-da), n. A festival day; a 
holiday; a gaudy. 

For my Strang’s petition I will make 
Amends hereafter by some gaudy^day^ 

When your fair child shall wear your costly gift 
Beside your own warm hearth. Tennyson, 

Gauffer (ga'fer), v.t. [Fr. gaiifrer, to figure 
cloth, velvet, and other stuffs, from gaufre, 
wJiich is the same word as E. waffle, wafer.] 
To plait; to crimp; to flute; to goffer. 
Gaulfering-iron (gii'fer-ing-i-ern), n. A 
crimping-iron used for plaiting or fluting 
frills, &c. 

Gaufftering-press (gg'fer-ing-pres), n. A 
press for gauffering, especially for imparting 
a crumped appearance to artiflcLal leaves, 
flowers, (fee. 

Gauge (gai),!). t. pret. & pp. gauged; ppr. gaug- 
ing. [0. 'Er.gaiiger, perhaps of the same origin 
. with gallon, and signifying to find the number 
of measures in a vessel; or, as Diez suggests, 
from. L. csqualis, equal, mqualijicare, to make 
equal, through such forms as igalger, igau- 
gev, gauger. ] 1. To measure or to ascei’tain 
the contents of ; to ascertain the capacity of, 
asapipe, puncheon, hogshead, barrel, tierce, 
keg, &a— 2. To measure in respect to pro- 
portion, capability, or power, or in respect 
to character or behaviour; to take oognis- 
, anceof the capacity, capability, or power of; 
to appraise; to estimate; as, I gauged his, 
character very accurately. ‘ The vanes nicely 
gauged on each side.’ Derhain. 

You shall not me 
By what we do to-niglit. Shah, 

Gauge (gaj), n. l. A standard of measure; an 
. Jnstrument to determine the dimensions or 
capacity of anything: a standard of any 
kind; a measure; means of estimating. 

: Timothy proposed to his mistress that she should 
entertain no servant that was above four foot seven 
: inches high, and for that purpose had prepared a 
<?■««£•«, by which they were to be measured. 

A-rbuthnot: 

Speciflcally— 2. The distance between the 
, rails of a railway ; also, the. distance be- 
tween the opposite wheels of a can'lage. — 

.3- Naut (a) the depth to which a vessel 
sinks in the water, (b) The position of a 
,6hip with reference to another vessel and 
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to the wind ; when to the windward, she 
is said to have the weather-gauge, when to 
the leeward, the lee-gauge.— i. In building, 
the length of a slate or tile below the lap. ~ 
5. In plastering, (a) the quantity of plaster 
of Paris used with common plaster to ac- 
celerate its setting. (&) The composition of 
plaster of Paris and other materials, used m 
finishing plastered ceilings, for mouldings, 
&c.— 6. In type-founding, a piece of hard 
wood variously notched, used to adjust the 
dimensions, slopes, &c., oi the various sorts 
of letters. — 7. In joinery, a simple instru- 
ment made to strike a line parallel to the 
straight side of a board, <fcc.— 8. In the air- 
pump, an instrument of various forms, 
which points out the degree of exhaustion 
in the receiver. The siphon-gauge is most 
generally used for 'this purpose. See also 
such words as Bain-gauge, Steam-gauge, 
&c. 

GaugeaWe (gaj'a-hl), a. That may be gauged 
or measured. 

Gauge-cock (gaj'kok), n. A cock fixed in 
front of the holler of a steam-engine for the 
purpose of ascertaining the height of the 
water. 

Gauge-concussion (gaj'kon-kush-on), n. 
The lateral rocking of railway carriages 
against the rails. 

Gauge-glass (ga.j'glas),n. In steam-engines, 
a strong glass tube, serving as an index to 
what is going on inside the boiler, exhibit- 
ing the height or agitation of the water in 
it. See Steam-gauge. 

Gauge-lamp (gajqamp), n. In locomotive- 
engines, a small lamp placed beside the 
gauge-glass at night for the purpose of 
throwing light on it. TFeale. 

Gauge-point (gaj'point), n. In gauging, 
the diameter of a cylinder that is 1 inch in 
height, and has a content equal to a unit of 
a given measure. 

Gauger (gaj '6r), n. 1. One who gauges ; 
speciflcally, an officer whose business is to 
ascertain the contents of casks.— -2. An ex- 
ciseman. Macaulay. 

6auging-rod(gai'ing-rod),7i. Aninstrument 
used in measuring the contents of casks or 
vessels; an exciseman’s measuring staff. 
Gaul (gal), n. [L. Gallia, the country of the 
GauLs, and Gallus, a Gaul.] 1, A name of 
ancient France.— 2. An inhabitant of Gaul. 
Gaulia (gal'in), n. A name given by the ne- 
groes of Jamaica to more than one species 
of snow-white herons of the egret kind. 
Gaulish, (gal'ish), a. Pertaining to Gaul or 
ancient F’rance, 

Gault (gftlt), n, [Along with gall, golt, 
ITov. 1. term.] In geol. a series of stiff 
marls or calcareous clays, varying in colour 
from a light gray to a dark blue, occurring 
between the upper and lower greensands 
of tlie ehalk formation. It is the chief de- 
posit that contains the phosphate nodules 
in such high repute among agriculturists, 
and when decomposed forms a fertile soil. 
It is developed chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of Folkstone (heuee called FoVkstone Mai-l) 
and in Cambridgeshire. 

Gault (gait), n,t In agri. to dress or clay 
land witli gault. 

Gaulthetia (gal-the'ri-a), rt. [After Dr. Oaul- 
ther, a Canadian botanist,] A large genus 
of stiff ericaceoHsevergreen shrubs or small 
trees, chiefly natives of America, but with 
representatives in India, Java, and New 
Zealand. The leaves are smooth and lea- 
thery, and the white, scarlet, or rose-col- 
oured flowers are produced singly or in ter- 
minal or axillary racemes. (?. procumbens, 
a small trailing plant with oval evergreen 
leaves and drooping white flowers, is the 
winter-green of the United States, The 
berries, known as partridge-berries or deer- 
beiTies, afford winter food to various birds 
and animals. The fruit of G. ,Shallon, a 
small shrub of the north-west coast of 
America, is employed in tarts, and is much 
eaten by the natives. 

Gauu (gan), jppr. Going. [Scotch,] 

Gaun fegn). n. A small tub or lading vessel. 
[Local.] 

(launch (gansh), v.t. Same as Ganch, 
Gaunch feftnsh^ v.i. To snarl; to make a 
snatch at anything with open Jaws, as a dog. 
[Scotch.] 

Gaunch (gansh), n. A snatch at anything 
with open jaws; a bite. [Scotch.] 

I have heard my father say, who was a forester at 
the Cabfach, that a wild boar’s £WK«cAssmore easily 
healed thaa a hurt from the deer’s horn, 

SirW.Scott. 

Gaunt (gfint), d. [Connected by Skeat with 
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N. gand = (gant), a slender stick, a thin 
man.] Attenuated, as with fasting or suffer- 
ing; lean; meagre; thin; slender. ‘Gaunt, 
as it were the skeleton of himself.' Tenny- 
son. 

Gaufdatn I for the grave, gaunt as a grave. Shak. 

Gaunt. (gftnt), n.i. To yawn. [Scotch.] 
Gauntlet (ggnt'let), n. [Fr. gantelet, a gaunt- 
let, fromyawf.aglove; It.pManfo,aglove,L.L. 
wantus, the long sleeve of a tunic, a glove, a 
gauntlet; from the Tent. ; comp. D. w’anf.Dan. 
vanie, Icel. vottr for vantr, a mitten, a glove. ] 
1. A large iron glove ■with fingers covered 



Gauntlets. 


with small plates, formerly worn by cavaliers 
armed at all points. 'Ihe gauntlet used to 
be thrown down in token of challenge ; 
hence, to throw down the gauntlet, to chal- 
lenge; to take up the gauntlet, to accept the 
challenge.— 2. A long glove, usually for a 
lady, which envelops the hard and wrist.— 

3. A mitt (which see).— 4. In surg. a sort 
of bandage which envelops the hand and 
fingers like a gauntlet or glove. 

Gauutleted (gant'let-ed), a. Wearing a 
gauntlet. 

Gauntly (gant'li), adv. Leanly; meagrely. 
Gauutree, Gauntry (gan'tre, gan'tri), n. 
[Prov. B. gaun, a tub, and tree, in sense of 
support. Comp, saddle-tree, roof -tree, cross- 
tree, trestle-tree, &o. But comp, also Fr. 
ohantier, a support for vinos, a gauntry, 
from L. cantherius, a horse, a trellise, &c.] 
A wooden frame on which casks in a cellar 
are placed. [Scotch.] 

Gaur (gour), n. A Persian priest. Guthrie. 
Gaxir, Gour (gour), n. [An Indian name.] 
One of the largest of all the members of 
the ox tribe (Bo,'! gaitrus), inhabiting the 
mountain jungles of India, remarkable for 
the extraordinary elevation of its spinal 
ridge, the absence of a dew-lap, and its white 
‘stockings,’ which reach above the knee, 
and so fierce when roused that neither tiger, 
rhinoceros, nor elephant dare attack it. The 
hide on the shoulders and hind-quarters is 
sometimes neai’ly 2 inches in thickness even 
after being dried, and is therefore much 
valued for the pui’pose of being manufac- 
tured into shields. The animal is supposed 
to be incapable of domestication. 
Gaure.t6are,t O.i. [Perhaps a form of gnse.] 
To stare; to look vacantly. 

The neig-hehoures bothe smale and grete 

In rannen, for tQgauren on this man. Chaucer^ 
Gausabey (gou'sa-ba), n. A village com- 
mittee or petty court in Ceylon, to which all 
disputes respecting rice cultivation, water 
rights, cattle trespass, ifec,, are referred for 
decision. 

Gausle (gq'si), a. Same as Gaucie. 

Gauze (gsz), n. [Fr. gaze, Sp. gasn, from the 
town Gaza, where it was first manufactured. 
See GAZZATTJM.] 1. A very thin, slight,: 
transparent stuff, of silk, linen, or cotton. 
Gauzes are either plain or figured, the latter 
are worked with flowers of silver or gold on 
a silk ground.— 2. Any slight open material 
resembling this fabric, as wire gauze. 
Gauze-dresser (gaz'dres-Or), «. One whoso 
occupation is to stiffen gauze. 

Gauzy (gaz'i), a. Like gauze; thin as gauze. 

The whole essay, however, is of a flimsy, gauzy 
texture. Forster. 

Gave (gav), pret. at give. 

Ga'Vel (ga'vel), n. [O.Fr. gavelle, Fr. javelle, 
a small heap of com laid to dry; It. gavella, 
a handful of com, generally derived from 
L.L. capella, of same origin as L. capuUm, 
a handle, from capw, to seize.] 1. A sheaf 
of corn before it is tied up; a small heap of 
unbound wheat or other grain. ‘Their corn 
lies in the garrf heap.’ Chapman, [Provin- 
cial.]— 2. Ground. [Provincial.]— 3. A small 
mallet used by the president of a legislative ■ 
body or public assembly to attract atten- 
tion and preserve order. 

Gavel (ga'vei). For Gable or Gable-end. See 
Gable, Gable-end. [Scotch.] 

Gavel (ga'vei), n. [A. Sax. gafol, gafel, tax, 
tribute, rent, a word perhaps adopted by 
the Anglo-Saxons : from their Celtic prede- 
cessors (see GAVELKIND); W. gafael, Gael. 
gabhail, a seizing, taking, a lease, a tenure, ' 
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from a Welsh root gaf, Gael, gahh, to seize. 
The E. gabel, a tax, is from Er. gabelle, a tax, 
and is probably not connected with this 
word. See Gabel. Comp, also Gale (rent), j 
In law, tribute; toll; custom. 

GaVftiet (ga'vel-et), n. [See GAVEL, a tax.] 
In law, an ancient and special oessavit, in 
Kent, where the custom of gavelkind con- 
tinues, by which the tenant, if he withdraws 
his rent and services duo to his lord, forfeits 
his lands and tenements. 
GavelMnd(ga'vel-kmd),n. [W.gafaelcenedl, 
the hold or tenure of a family. See Gavel, 
a tax.] 1. In law, a land-tenure in England, 
derived from the ancient Britons, by which, 
when the owner died without a will, the land 
descended to all the sons in equal shares, and 
the issue of a deceased son, whether male 
or female, inherited the father’s part. In 
default of sons it descended in equal shares 
to the daughters; in default of lineal issue 
it went to the brothers of the last holder; 
and in default of brothers to their respec- 
tive issue. The tenant also could convey 
the lands at fifteen years of age, and a wife 
was dowable out of one-half of the land. 
This species of tenure is believed to have 
prevailed over the whole kingdom in Celtic 
and Anglo-Saxon times, hut to have been 
gradually abolished everywhere else except 
m Wales aud Kent, in the former of which 
it continued in force down till the time of 
Henry VIII., while in Kent all lauds that 
have not been disgaveUed b.y act of parlia- 
ment are still held in gavelkind. 

Gavelled. (ga'veld), a. In law, a term applied 
to lands held under the tenure of gavelkind. 
Gavelman (ga'vel-man), n. A tenaut liable 
to tribute. 

Gavelmed (ga'vel-med), n. [A. Sax. gafel, a 
tax, aud mmd, a meadow.] In law, the 
duty or work of mowing grass or cutting 
meadow-land, required by the superior from 
his customai-y tenants. 

Gavelock: (ga've-lok), n. [A. Sax. gafeloa, 
a javelin ; Icel. gajlok.] An iron crow or 
lever; a javelin or spear. 

Gaverick (ga'v6r-ik), n. A name of the red 
gurnard (Trigla ouaiilus), a common fish on 
the Cornwall coast. 

Gavial (gaM-al), n. [The name of the ani- 



Head of Gavial or Gangetic Crocodile {Gavialis 

mal in Hindostan.] A genus of the order 
Crocodilia, characterized by the narrow 
elongated, almost cylindrical jaws, which 
form an extremely lengthened muzzle. The 
cervical and dorsal shields are continuous. 
The teeth are all of equal length, and the 
feet completely webbed. The only species 
now living bcours in Southern and Eastern 
Asia. It feeds on fish. 

Gavotte, Gavot(ga-votO,n. [Er.,from ffarof, 
an inhabitant of the Pays de Gap of the 
Hautes Alpes, where the dance originated.] 

1. A sort of Erench dance.— 2. The music to 
which the dance was performed. Gavottes 
are no longer written to be danced to, but 
have become a favotirite movement in con- 
certos, sonatas, &c. ‘Who might be heard 
in his apartment of nights playing tremu- 
lous old gavottes and noinuets on a wheezy 
old fiddle.’ Thackeray. 

Gaw (ga), n. A little ditch or trench; a gi’ip, 
[Scotch.], 

Care should be taken to have plenty of channels or 
]gaws or grips, as they are usually termed in Scot- 
land, Stephens. 

Gawhy, n. See Gaby. 

Gawd (ggd), n. and v.t. Same as GaucL 
(wliich see). 

Gawf (ggf), n. In costermongers’ slang, a 
: cheap red-skinned apple, which is rubbed 
hard with a cloth to give it the appearance 
and feeling of an apple of superior quality. 
Gawk (gak), n. [A. Sax. gjsa, ge&c, Icel. 
ga^ikr. So. gowk. Cuckoo, simpleton, fool.] 

■ [Scotch and Iforth of England. ] 1. A cuckoo. 

2. A fool; a simpleton; a booby. 
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Gawky (gak'i), a. [See Gawk,] Foolish; 
awkward; clumsy: clownish. 

A large half-length of Henry Damley represents 
him tall, awkward, zind^^aioJiry, Pennant. 

Gawky (giilc'i), «■ A stupid, ignorant, awk- 
ward fellow; a booby; a clown. ‘What a 
gawky It was.’ Thackeray. 

Gawn (ggn), M. Same as Gaun, n. (which 
see). 

Gawntree (ggn'tre), n. Same as Gauntree 
(which see). 

Gawp (gap), v.t. [A fom of gape or gulp.] 
To devour ; to eat greedily; to swallow vo- 
raciously. (Scotch.] 

Gawsy, Gawsie (g»'si), a. See Gaitoib. 

Gay (gii), a. [Fr. gai. It. gajo, Pr. gai, jai, 
O.Sp. gayo, gay; of 'i'eutonic origin; comp. 
O.H.G. gAhi, swift, powerful, excellent, G. 
giihe, jiihe, exceedingly quick. Jay, the , 
bird, is probably of same origin.] 1. Ex- 
cited witli merriment or delight ; merry; . 
airy; jovial; sportive; frolicsome. 

Belinda smiled, and all tJie worJd ^ 

2. Fine; showy; as, a gay dress. 

But who is this? .... 

That so bedeck’d, ornate, 

Comes this way sailing 

Like a stately ship. AJiIto 7 t. 

Enjoy your dear wit, aiid.^wv rhetorick, 

That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence. 

'Mition, 

3. Given to pleasure; specifically, given to 
vicious pleasure; addicted or mmistering to 
tlie indulgence of lust; loose; dissipated; 
as, a gay woman. 

SomeA’<*-Kgurl, God it wot, 

Hath brought you thus upon the very trot, 

Chaitcer. 

Is this that haughty, gallant, s<^y Lothario ? Rcnuc. 

4. Inflamed or merry with liquor; into.xi- 
cated: a vulgar use of the word in America. 
Syn. Merry, gleeful, blithe, lively, sprightly, 
sportive, light-hearted, frolicsome, jolly, 
jovial, showy, fine, brilliant, gaudy. 

Gay (gy), adv. [Comp, as regards usage the 
adverb pretty.] Pretty; moderately; as, gay 
glide, pretty good. [Scotch.] 

Gayt (ga), n. An ornament. 

Morose aud untractable spirits took upon precepts 
in emblem as they do upon ^ays and pictures, the 
fooleries of so many old wives’ tales. L'Eslrange. 

Gayal, Gyal (gl'al), n. [Indian name.] A 
species of ox (Bos frontalis) found wild in 
the mountains of northern Barm ah and 
Assam, and long domesticated in these coun- 
tries and in the eastern parts of Bengal. 
The head is very broad and flat in the upper 
part, and conti-acts suddenly towards the 
nose ; the horns are short and slightly curved. 
The animal has no proper hump, but on the 
shoulders and fore part of the back there is 
a sharp ridge. ’The colour is chiefly a dark 
brown. Its milk is exceedingly rich, though 
not abundant. 

Gaybine ( ga'biu ), n. [ Gay and bine. ] A 
name of several showy twining plants, genus 
Pliarbitis. 

Gay-diang (giVdi-ang), n. [Native name.] 

A vessel of Anam, generally with two, 
but ill fine weather with three masts, carry- 
ing lofty triangidar sails. It has a curved 
deck, and in construction somewhat re- 
sembles a Chinese junk. These vessels carry 
heavy cargoes from Cambodia to the Gulf 
of'l'onquin. 


GAZELEE 

bedded crystals, of wliich the primary form 
is a right rhombic prism. It consists of the 
carbonates of lime and soda in nearly equal 
quantities, with water. 

Gayly (giiTi), cidv. Same as Gaily. 

Gayness (gii'iies), n. The state or quality of 
being gay; gaiety; fineness. ‘.Softness of 
lodging, of attire.’ Bj). Hall. 

Gaysome (gU'sum), a. Full of gaiety. 
Gay-yon (ga'u), w. [Native name.] A narrow 
flat-hottoined fishing-boat having an . out- 
rigger, much used ia Anam. It has two and 



Gay-cliang of Anam. 

Gayety (ga'e-ti), n. Same as Gaiety. 

Gayler,t n. A jailer. Chaucer. 

Gaylie, Gaylies (gyii, gy'liz), adv. Pretty, 
well; as, ‘How are you to-day? Gaylies.’ 
[Scotch.] 

Gay-liisslte (ga-lusTt), n. A mineral so 
named in honour of Gay-Luasitc, a distin- 
guished French chemist. It occurs in im- 






Gay-you of Anam. 

sometimes three masts, and is usually cov- 
ered in the middle by a movable roof. The 
helm is peculiar, reaemhliiig that used in 
China. 

Gaze (gaz), v.i. pret. & pp. gazed; ppr. gaz- 
ing. [Perhaps a fonn of 0.13. gare, to stare 
(see Gabe); but more probably connected 
■with such words as agast, A. Sax. geesan, to 
smite, Goth, iisgaisjan, to temfy.] To fix 
the eyes and look steadily and earnestly; 
to look with eagerness or curiosity, as in 
admiration, astonishment, or anxiety. 

Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven ? Acts i. 31. 

Gaze (gaz), v.t. 'To view with fixed atten- 
tion. ‘Aud gazed awhile the ample sky.* 
Milton. 

Gaze (gaz), n. 1. A fixed look; a look of 
eagerness, wonder, or admiration; a con- 
tinued look of attention. 

With secret gaze. 

Or open admirc-ition, him behold. Milton. 

2. The object gazed on; tliat which causes 
one to gaze. 

Made of my enemies the scorn and gaze. Milton. 

—At gaze, (a) in the posi 

\ y Y f tiou assumed by a stag 
when he turns round in 
“w sudden fear or surprise 

upon first hearing the 
WLA I sound of the hunt; hence, 
W gaping in fearful or stu- 

I J J / 1 1 Pid wonder. 

I that rather held it better 

„ men should perish one by 

Stag at gaze. o„e_ 

Than tliat earth should stand 
at gaze, like Joshua’s moon in Ajalon. Tennyson. 

(6) In/ier. signifying that a hart, stag, buck, 
or hind, borne in coat-armour, is depicted 
full-faced, or with the face directly to the 
front. 

Gazeebo (ga-ze'bo), n. [Humorously formed 
from gaze.] A summer house comraandmg 
an extensive prospect ; ‘ a word of trivial 
coinage.’ Smart. 

Gazeful t (gSz'fuI), a. looking with a 
gaze; looking intently; given to gazing. 

‘ ’The ravish’t hearts of gazeful men.’ Spen- 
ser. 

Gazekoundlt (gaz'hound), n. A hound that 
pursues by the sight ratiier than by the 
scent: supposed to be the greyhound. Sir 
W. Scott. 

Gazelle (ga-zel'),n. [Fr. gazette; Sp. gazela, 
an antelope, gazelle; Ar. ghazal, a young 



Gazelles {AntUojie dorcas). 

deer just able to walk, a faw-n, a gazelle.] 
An animal of Africa and India, of the genus 
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Antilope. Like the sjoat, the gazelle has 
hollow permanent horns, and it feeds on 
shruhs; hut in size and delicacy, and in 
the nature and colour of its hair, it resem- 
hles the roe-buck. It has cylindrical horns, 
most frequently annulated at the base, and 
l)ntioiic.s of hair on its fore-legs. It has ,a 
most brilliant beautiful eye. Written also 
Qfizcl. 

Gazement t (■gfiz'nient), 71. View. ‘Covered 
from people’s with a vele.’ Spen- 

ser . 

Gazer fgfiz'cr), n. One who gazes; one who 
looks steadily and intently from delight, 
admiration, or study. 

But for that chill changeless brow. 

Whose touch thrills with mortality, 

And curdles to the heart. ^yron. 

Gazett (ga-zet'), [It. gazzetta, dim. of L. 
gaza, royal treasure.] A small Venetian 
coin, worth somewhat less than a halfpenny. 
B. JoiiBon. 

Gazette (ga-zet'), n. [It. gazzetta, a gazette, 
from gazzetta, a simill Venetian coin (from 
L. or rather Per. gaza, treasure) which was 
. the price of the first newspaper; hence ap- 
plied to the paper itself; or the name may 
have been given to the paper from its being 
a ‘little treasury’ of news; or it may Iiave 
been equivalent to ‘ The Chatterer,’ gazzetta 
being a dim. of gazza, a magpie.] A news- 
paper; a sheet or half sheet of paper con- 
taining an account of transactions and events 
of public or private concern, which are 
deemed important and interesting. The 
first gazette in England was published at 
Oxford in 1665. On the removal of the court 
to London the title of London Gazette was 
adopted. It is now the official newspaper, 
and published on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
A similar official newspaper is published 
also in Edinburgh and Dublin, and all three 
contain among otlier things a list of those 
who have become banknipt since last pub- 
lication; hence, to appear in the gazette, to 
have one's name in the gazette, to become 
banlcrupt. 

Gazette (ga-zet'), v.t. pret. & pp. gazetted; 
ppr. gazetting. To insert in a gazette; to 
aimoimoe or publish in a gazette; as, his 
promotion is gazetted. 

Gazetteer (ga-zet-teri), n. 1. A Avrlter of 
news, or an officer appointed to publish 
. news by authority.— 2. A newspaper; a ga- 
zette. [Raxe or obsolete.] 

. ’ Gazetteers t' answered Ad.anis. ‘W)iat is that?’ — 

‘ It is a dirty newspaper,' replied the host, ‘ ... which 
I would not suffer to lie on my table, tho' it hath been 
offered roe for nothing.’ Fielding. 

3. A book containing de.scriptions of natiU'al 
and political divisions, countries, cities, 
towns, rivers, mountains, Ac., in a portion 
of the world or in the whole world, alpha- 
betically arranged; a hook of topographical 
descriptions; a geographical dictionary. 
GazingstOCli (gaz'ing-stok), n. A person 
gazed at with scorn or abhorrence; an ob- 
ject of curiosity or contempt. 

I will cast abominable filth upon thee, and make 
' thee vile, and will set thee as agasingsioci. 

Nah. ill. 6. 

Gazogene (ga'zo-jen), n. [Gas, and Gr. geri- 
MBd, to produce.] An apparatus used for 
manufacturing aerated water on a small 
scale for domestic use, by the combination 
of ail alkali and an acid, as carbonate of 
soda and tartaric acid. It generally con- 
sists of two globes, one above the other, 
connected by a tube, tho lower for contain- 
ing water, and the upper the ingredieuts for 
producing the aerated liquid. When water 
is gently introduced into the upper globe 
from the lowel^ by inclining , the vessel so 
as to fill aiiout a half of the former, chemi- 
cal action takes place, and' the carbonic 
acid descends and gradually saturates the 
water in the lower globe. When this has 
taJien place, the aerated water can he drawn 
off by opening a stop-cock at the top. 
Gazolite (ga'zo-lit), n. Same as Aerolite 
: (which see). 

Gazolytes (ga'zo-lits), n. pi. In c7im. the 
. name given to one of the four sections iuto 
; which the simple elements were divided by 
Berzelius, the other three being metals, 
metalloids, and halogens. It was intended 
to comprise the elements which exist only 
in a gaseous form. 

Gazou (ga-zon'), n, [Fr, , from 0. H. G. toaso, 
R-. wasen, twd.]: In fort, turf or a piece 
: of earth covered with grass, used to line 
.parapets and the traverses of galleries. 
Gazzatttm,t 71. * [Said to he from Gazu in 
■Palestine, where it is supposed to have been 


manufactured.] A fine species of silk or 
linen stuff of the gauze kind. It is men- 
tioned by ivriters in the thirteenth century, 
Ge. [Goth, ga, G. ge.] A common iwefix in 
Anglo - Saxon words, especially in verbs, 
participles, and verbal nouns. It sometime.^ 
has a modifying effect on the meaning of 
the primitive word, but very often appears 
to have no appreciable influence. In Old 
English it appears especially in past par- 
ticiples, such as yelept, ydight, y fostered, 
ywritten; in among, (Mice, enough, it is less 
easily recognized. 

Geagh, n. The name given by the Turks to 
a cycle of twelve years, each year hearing 
the name of a different animal. 

The day is also divided into twelve parts or geag/is, 
each of which is distinguished by the name of an ani- 
mal. Craig. 

Geal (jel), v.i. [Fr. geler; L. gelo, to freeze.] 
To congeal. [Obsolete or (Scotch. ] 

Gean (gen), n. [Fi'. guigm, O.Fr. guis-na, 
heart-cheri'y. Of Teutonic origin. O.H.G. 
wihsela, wild cherry, contracted into wihs'la, 
became in O.Fr. ^isne. 'The interchange 
between I and n is not without other ex- 
amples in Old French.] A kind of wild 
cherry-tree (Pmnus avium), a tall tree com- 
mon in woods in some parts of England, 
and frequently growing wild in Scotland. 
The fruit is smiiller than that of the com- 
mon cherry, of a red colour when unripe, 
and a deep purple or black when it arrives 
at matiu’ity. 'The flavour is superior to 
that of most cherries. The wood of this 
tree is used for many kinds of domestic 
furniture and other purposes. 

Geantit n. A giant. Chaucer. 

Gear feer), n. [A. Sax. geare. gearwe, habili- 
ments, equipments, gearu, gearo, prepared, 
ready, Q.E. gare, yarc, ready. See Gaeb.] 

1. Whatever is prepared for use or wear; 
manufactured stuff or material; hence, 
habit; dress; ornaments. 

Array thyself in her most gorgeous.gc3r. Spenser. 
To see some radiant nymph appear 
In all her glitt'ring birthday .vcirv. 

You think some goddess of the sky 
Descended ready cut and dry. Sviijl. 

2. The harness or furniture of domestic 
animals; whatever is used in equipping 
horses or cattle for draught; tackle.— 

3. Military harness; warlike accoutrements. 

‘ Graithed in his gear. ' Jtuddiman. [.Scotch.] 

4. Goods; riches. [Scotch.] 

The gear that is gifted, it never i 

Will last like thegear that is won. y. BaiUie. 
—Quids and gear, all one’s property.— 
6.t Business matters; business; matter; 
affair. ‘Here’s a goodly gear.’ Shale. 

But I will remedy this p-ear ere long. 

Or sell my title for a glorious grave. ShaB. 


I shall appear some harmless villager 
i thrift keeps up about his coun' 


Whom t 


his country gras*. 

Milton. 

6. Any tiling of no value; trash; rubbish; non- 
sense. 

That servant of his that confessed and uttered tliis 
gea r was an honest man. Latimer. 

7. Afaut. a general name for the ropes, 
blocks, &c., belonging to any particular sail 
or spar; as, the mainsail-yeor; the fore-top- 
ranst-gear.— Running-gear, the nmning rig- 
ging.— Pump-gear, windlass-gear, &e., all 
the articles belonging to the pumps, wind- 
lass, &c.— 8. In maeh, in a general sense, 
the appliances or furnishings connected with 
the acting portions of any piece of mechan- 
ism; as, expansion gear; valve (fear; speci- 
fically, (a) toothed wheels collectively; (6) the 
connection of toothed wheels with each 
other; gearing. —To throw machinery into or 
out of gear, to connect or disconnect wheel- 
work or couplings. Written also Geer. 

Gear (ger), v.t. To ch-ess; to put on gear; to 
harness. 

Gear-cutter (ger'i£ut-6r),n. A manufac- 
turer of toothed wheels for transmitting 
motion in machinery; a machine for cutting 
such wheels. 

Gearet (jer), v.i. or t. To jeer. Spenser. 

Gearing (ger'ing), n. 1. Harness,— 2. In 
mach. the parts collectively by whiohmotion 
communicated to one portion of a machine 
is transmitted to another; a train of toothed 
wheels for transmitting motion. There are 
two chief sorts of gearing, viz. spur-gearing 
andbeveUed-gedring. In the former the teeth 
are arranged round either the concave or 
convex surface of a cylindrical wheel in the 
direction of radii from the centre of the 
wheel, and are of equal depth throughout. 
In bevelled-gearing the teeth ai'o placed upon 
the exterior periphery of a conical wheel in 
a direction converging to tho apex of the 


cone, and the depth of the tooth gradually 
diminishes from the base. See under Beveb. 
Spelled also Geeririg. 



Spur-gearing. 

Gearing-chain (geriing-chan), n. In mack. 
an endless chain transmitting motion from 
one toothed wheel to another. 

Gear-Wheel (geriwhelXn. Any wheel having 
teeth or cogs which act upon the teeth of 
another wheel to impart or transmit motion. 
Geasont (ge'zn), a. [A. Sax. geesen, rare, 
dear.] Bare; uncommon; wonderful. 

The ladie hearkening: to his sensefull speach. 
Found nothing that he said unmeet ox geason. 

Geat (jet), 71. [D. gaf. See Gate,] The hole 
through whicli metal runs into a mould in 
castings. Written also Git. 

Gebia (je'hi-a), n. A genus of long-tailed 
crabs, consisting of tln-ee species, natives of 
the British coast. 

Gecarcinidss (je-kar-sin'i-de), n.pl. The 
land -crab family, consisting of only one 
genus, Gecarcinns (which see). 

Gecarcinus (je-kar-si'nus), 7l. The genus 
comprising those short-tailed decapod crus- 
taceans popularly called Land-crabs. They 
live at a distance from the sea, some living 
in fresh water and some burrowing in tlie 
ground, coming to the salt-water only in 
spawning time. The gills are kept moist 
by means of a special arrangement of the 
gill cavity. The genus is co-extensive with 
the family. 

Gecinlnffi (je-si-ni'ne),7i. pi. The green wood- 
Ijecirers, a sub-family of scansorial birds be- 
longing to the family Picidas, and contain- 
ing as among the principal species the green 
woodpecker (Geci^ius or Piotis viridis) of 
Britain. 

Geek (gek), 7z. [Comp. G. geolc, D. gek, a .silly 
person, a coxcomb; also A. Sax. £;eac,acuckoo, 
a simpleton; Sc. goivlc.] [Old or provincial 
E. and Sc.] 1. A toss of the head in derision 
or from vanity or folly; hence, a taunt; a 
jibe.— 2. An object of scorn; a dupe; a gull. 
Why have you suffered me to be imprison’d, 

And made the most notorious and gull 

Tliat e’er invention play’d on ? Shak. 

3. Scorn; contempt. 

Geek (gek), v.i. and t. [See the noun, and 
comp. G. geelcen, to mock, to banter, to make 
a fool of.] [Old English and Scotch.] 1. To 
toss the head in derision or sconi, or from 
vanity or folly; to deride; to mock. 

He geeks at me and says I smell o' tar. Ramsay. 

2. To cheat, trick, or guU. 

Gecko (gelc'o), 71. [Said to be from the sound 
of the animal’s voice, which resembles the 
word geelco uttered in a shrill tone.] A name 
common to the members of the family 
Geckotidai (which see). 

Geckotidss (gek-6'ti-de), 71 . pi. [Geclro (which 
see), and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A family 
of nocturnal lizards, also called Ascala&ofes, 
belonging to the 
section Pachy- 
glossiB, charac- 
terized . by the 
general , flatness 
of their form, 
especially of the: 
head, : which is 
somewhat of a 
triangular shape; : 
the body is cov- 
ered on tlie up- 
per part witli 
numerous round ' 
prominences or ’ 
warts; the feet 
are rather short, 
and the , toes of 
nearly equal:: 
length and fur- 
nished ivith flat- ' 
tened sucking . 
pads by means of which the animals can : 
run up a perpendicular w'all, or even across 
a: ceiling; the tail varies, hut is not long. 



Wall-gecko [Geckojitsei- 
cielarzs). 
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and often has folds or circular depressions, 
l)ut never a dorsal crest. The greatest niitii- 
her feed on insects and their larvte and 
pupBB. Several of the species infest houses, 
where, although they are perfectly innoc- 
uous, their appearance malces them unwel- 
come tenants. 

God,Ge(id(ged),n. [Icctgedcla. Comp. A.Sax. 
pad, a goad, and Ir. gadh, a dart. ITobably 
from its shape.] Tlie name of the pihe in 
Scotland. 

Gee, Jee (je), v.i. [In the first sense per- 
haps a form of go; in the second and third 
more probably from the IT, dia, used to 
make the horse turn to the left, in Swit- 
zerland to the right ; Armor, dia, diou, Ir. 
deas, to the right, the right hand. Tlie IT. 
hue is used with regard to the opposite dii'ec- 
tion.] 1 . To agree with; to suit with; to fit. 
2, To go or turn to the off-side, or from the 
driver; to gee-ho: used by teamsters to the 
cattle they are driving, and followed by off. 
S. To move faster; to quicken the speed: 
used also by teamsters in the imperative 
to their cattle with up; as, gee up ! 

Gee, Jee (je), v.t. To cause to turn, as a 
team, to the off-side, or from the driver; as, 
to gee a team of oxen. 

Gee-lio (je'ho), v.i. See Gee, v.i. 2. 

Geer (ger), n. Same as Gear. 

Geering (ger'ing), n. Same as Gearing. 
Geese (ges), ?i. pi. of goose. 

Geest (gest), n. [L.G. geest, geesfland, sandy, 
dry land, O.Fi'is. gist, gestlond, from ITis. 
gdst, lijirren.] Alluvial matter on the sur- 
face of land, not of recent origin. 

Geez (gez), n. The ancient language of Abys- 
sinia, a dialect of Arabic. It has a litera- 
toe reaching hack to the fourth century. 
As a living language it has been superseded 
by Amharic. Called also Literary Ethiopia. 
■Geiieiuia (ge-hen'na), n. [L. gehenna, Gr. 
geenna, from the Heb. ge-Mnom, th& valley 
of Ilinom, in which was Tophet, where the 

I.sraelites sometimes sacrificed their children 
to Moloch (2 Ki. xxiii. 10). On this account 
the place was afterwards regarded as a place 
of abomination and became the receptacle 
for the refuse of the city, perpetual fires 
being kept up in order to prevent pestilen- 
tial effluvia. ] A term used in the New Testa- 
ment as equivalent to hell, place of fire or 
torment and punishment, and rendered by 
our translators by hell and hell-fire. Mat. 
xviii. 9; xxiii. 15. 

The pleasant valley of Hinnoni— Tophet thence 
And olack Gehenna called— -the type of hell. 

Miitan, 

■Gelilenite (ga'len-it), n. [From Gehlen, the 
chemist.] A mineral of a grayish colour 
and resinous lustre, found chiefly at Mount 
Monzoni in the Tyrol. It is a ferro-silicate 
of alumina and lime. 

Geine, Geic Acid (je'in, je'ik as'id), n. [Gr. 
ge, the earth.] Another name for Humus 
(which see). 

Geisha' (ga'i-sh a), n. [Japanese.] A Japan- 
f;so dancing-girl who performs in public. 
■Geizen, Gizzen (gi'zn), v.i. [Sw. gUna, to 
geizen; Icel. grisi/i, dried.] To become leaky 
for want of moisture, as a tub or baiTel; to 
wither; to fade. [Scotch.] 

Gelcko (gek'ko), n. Same as Gecko. 

Gelable (jel'a-bl), a. [L. gelo, to congeal.] 
That may or can be congealed; capable of 
being converted into jelly. 

Gelada (gel'ad-a), n. A singular Abyssinian 
baboon, remarkable for the heavy mane 
which hangs over the shoulders, and which 
only grows when the animal is adult. It is 
called Gelada Ruppelii, in honour of Dr. 
Rnppell, its discoverer. It is also known 
as Gynocephalus (Theropitheaus) Gelada. 
Gclaiasan Era (je-lal-e'an e'ra), n. The era 
of Yezdegerd, so called from its refonn by 
Gelai-Bdin, sultan of Khorassin. See Ybz- 
DEGBEDIAN. 

•Gelasimus (je-Ias'i-mus), n. See Cablino- 
CRAB. 

■ 6 elatigejl 0 tts(jel-a-tij'm-us), a. [E. gelatine, 
and Gr. gennad, to produce.] Producing or 
yielding gelatine. — (?ato%finoM.s tissues, 
animal tissues wliich yield to boiling water 
gelatine. They are chiefly found in the 
cellular membrane, the skin, the tendons, 
ligaments, bones, cartilages, <5i!c. 

■Gelatinate (je-I.at'in-at), v.i. pret. & pp. gela- 
tinated; ppr. gelatinating. To be converted 
: into gelatine or Into a substance like jelly. 
Lapis lazuli, if calcined, does not effervesce, but 
: with the iilineral acid.s. Kirwan. 

•Gelatinate (je-latMii-iit), D.t. To convert 
( : into gelatine or into a substance resembling 


Gelatination (je-hit'in-a"shon), n. The act 
or process of converting or being turned into 
gelatine or into a substance like jelly. 
Gelatine, Gelatin (jel'a-tin), n. [Fr. g&la- 
tine, It, and Sp. gelaUna, from L. gelo, to 
congeal, to freeze, gelu, ice.] A concrete 
animal substance, transparent, and soluble 
slowly in cold water, but rapidly in w'arm 
water. It is confined to the solid parts of 
the body, such as tendons, ligaments, car- 
tilages, and bones, and exists nearly pure 
in the skin, but it is not contained in any 
healthy animal fluid. Its leading character 
is the formation of a tremulous jelly when 
its solution in boiling water cools. Gelatine 
does not exist as such in the animal tissues, 
hut is formed by the action of boiling water. 
The coarser forms of gelatine from hoofs, 
hides, &e., are called give; that from skin 
and finer membranes is called size; and the 
pxire,st gelatine, from the air-bladders and 
other membranes of fish, is called isinglass. 
With tannin a yellowish white precipitate 
is thrown down from a solution of gelatine, 
which foiTus an elastic adhesive mass, not 
unlike vegetable gluten, and is a comiiound 
of tannin and gelatine. It is this action of 
tannin on gelatine that is the foundation of 
the art of tanning leather. Gelatine when 
acted upon by sulphuric acid yields gelatine 
sugar or glycocoU. Wlien treated with po- 
ta.sh it is said to yield glycocoU and leucine. 
Gelatine is nearly related to the proteicls. 
No chemical formula has yet been deduced 
for gelatine. It is a nutritious article of 
food, and as part of the diet in hospitals 
produces the best effects, but animals fed 
exclusively on it die with the symptoms of 
staiwatiou, as it cannot yield albumen, 
flbrine, or caseine. Its ultimate components 
are 47 '8 carbon, 7'9 hydrogen, 13 '9 nitrogen, 
27 ’4 oxygen. See Jelly.— 2, See Gela- 
TINOai. 

Gelatine] (jel'a-tin), a. Gelatinous. ‘ Gela- 
tine matter.' Derham. 

Gelatiniform (je-la-tin'i-form), a. Having 
the form of gelatine. 

Gelatinize (J e-lat'in-iz), v. t. or i. The same 
as Gelatinate. 

Gelatinosi (je-lat'm-5"si), n. pi. In zool , ac- 
cording to Cuvier’s arrangement, the second 
order of Polypi, comprehending the Hy- 
drozoa, Polyzoa, and in part the Infusoria 
of later zoologists. 

Gelatine - sulphnrons ( je - lat"i-no-sul'fer- 
us), a. Consisting of gelatine and sulphur. 
Gelatinous (je-lat'in-us), a. Of or pei-tain- 
ing to, or consisting of gelatine; of the na- 
ture and consistence of gelatine; resembling 
jelly; viscous. — Gelatinous tissue, in anat. 
the organic tissue of the bones, that of ten- 
dons and ligaments, the cellular tissue, the 
skin, and tlie serous membranes. All these 
substances dissolve by long-continued boil- 
ing in water, and the solution on cooling 
forms a jelly. 

Geld, Gelt (geld, gelt), n. [A. Sax. geld, gild, 
gyld, G. and D. geld, money, a payment of 
money, tribute.] Money; tinbute; compensa- 
tion. This word is obsolete in English, but 
it occurs in old laws and law books in com- 
position; as in DanepeZd or DanepeZt, a tax 
imposed to meet the expense of defending 
the countiy against the Danes; Weregeld, 
compensation lor the life of a man, &e. 

All these the kinff granted unto them . . . free from 
all m/ts and payments in a most full and ample man- 
ner. Fuller. 

Geld (geld), v.t. pret. gel&ed or gelt; pp. 
gelded or gelt; ppr. gelding. [Icel. gelila, 
Dan. glide, G. gelten, to geld, A. Sax. gylte, 
castrated. In the north of England a cow 
not with calf is called a geld cow; comp. G. 
gelt, barren, gelt-kuh, barren cow ; in Scot- 
land a cow not giving milk is said to he 
yeld.] 1. To castrate; to emasculate. —2. To 
deprive of anything essential. 'Bereft and 
gelded of his patrimony. Shah— 3. To de- 
prive of anything immodest or exception- 
able; to expurgate, as a book, story, and the 
like. 

They were diligent enough to make sure work, and 
to j,’eM it .so clearly in some places that they took 
away the vary manhood of it. Drydm. 


Burvill. 

Gelder (geld'fir), «. One who castrates. 

No sow-^e/<*>- did blow his horn. 

To geld a cat, but cried reform. Htidiirai. 

Gelder-rose, Guelder-rose (geld'er-roz), n. 
[From being supposed tohave been brought 
from GMeZdflfland in Holland. Comp. D. 
geldersche-roos, Fr, rose de Gueldre. Some 


ch, c/tain; 6 h, Sc. loc/i; g, go; j.ioh; fi, Fr. ton; 
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I etymologists, however, maintain that it is a 
! corruption of AYrfor-ms'O.] Viburnum Opidus, 

I especially the cultivated f orm of th at species. 
Gelding (geld'ing), n. A castrated animal; 
now specifically, a castrated horse. For- 
merly the word wasajtplied to men as well 
as brutes, and was equivalent to cumich. 

And the gelding' said lo water, what forbiddetli 
me to be baptised. Wickliff's Bible. 

Gelid (Je'lid), a. [D. gelidus, from gelo, to 
freeze. See Cool/.] Cold; very cold. 
Gelidiacese (je'lid-i-a"se-e), n.pl. {L. gelidus, 
cold.] A nat. order of rose-spored algia, be- 
longing to the group Desmiospermete, dis- 
thigui.slied by havingthe placenta suspended 
by filaments in the cavi ty of the external or 
half-immersed capsules. It compri.ses many 
very beautiful species, amongst which the 
members of the Hypne;e of tropical coasts 
are conspicuous. 

Gelidity (je-lid'i-ti), ?t. The state of being 
gelid; extreme cold. 

Gelidly (jeTid-li), adv. In a gelid or very 
cold manner; coldly. 

Gelidness (j e'lid-nes), M. The state or quality 
of being gelid; coldness. 

Gelinese (je-lin'e-S), n. pi. [L. gelu, e-xtremo 
cold.] In hot. cells in algals secreting vege- 
table jelly. 

Gellyt (jel'li), n. Same as Jelly (which see). 
Geloscopy (je-los'ko-pi), «. [Gr. gelus, 
laughter, and skopeb, to vieu-.] it/ a-ntig. a 
land of divination drawn from laughter, or 
a method of ascertaining the qualities and 
character of a person from the considera- 
tion of his laughtei-. 

Gelsemium (jel-se'mi-um), n. [It. gelsmnim, 
jessamine.] A genus of plants belonging 
to the nat. order Loganiace/e, an evergreen 
climbing shrub, with twigs producing a 
millcy juice, opposite lance-shaped shining 
leaves, and sweet-scented yellow flowers. 

G. nitidimn is the Carolina jasmine. 

Gelt (gelt), pp. of geld. 

Gelt t (gelt), n. A gelding. ‘The spayed 
gelts they esteem the most profitable.’ Star- ■ 
timer. 

Geltt (gelt), w. Tinsel or gilt surface. Spenser. 
Gelt, t n. See Geld, 

Gem (jem), n. [L. gemma, a hud, a preclou.? 
stone or jewel, perhaps from pes, root of 
pero, to carry.] l.fAbud. 

From the jointe of thy prolific stem 
A swelling knot is raised called a .gswr. JDiydeu. 

2. A precious stone of any kind, as the ruby, 
topaz, emerald, &c., especially when out and 
polished for ornamental purposes; a jewel; 
hence, anything resemiiling a gem, or re- 
markable for beauty, rarity, or costliness. 

‘ Glittering gems of morning dew. ’ Young. 
Full many agent of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed cave.s of ocean bear. Gray. 

Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, glorious, and free, 
First flow’r of the earth, and fasigem of the sea. 

Moore. 

—Artificial gems, imitations of gems, made 
of what is termed paste, mixed with mataliic 
oxides capable of producing the desired 
colour. 

Gem (jem), ®.t pret. & pp. gemmed; ppr. 
gemming. 1. To adorn with gems, jewels, or 
precious stones.— 2. To bespangle; to embel- 
lish or adorn as with gems; as, foliage gem- 
med with dew-drops. 

A coppice .g'wrwieif with green and red. Tennyson. 

England is studded and gemmed with castles and 
palaces. Irving. 

3. To put forth in buds. 

Last 

Rose, in dance, the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches, hung with copious fruit; otgemm'd 
Their blossoms. Milton, . 

Gemara (ge-ma'ra), n. [Hch., tradition.] 

In Jewish literature, the 



second part of the Tal- 
mud or commentary on 
■ theMishnfi. 

gj jWWjy i i Gemaric (ge-ma'rik), a. 
M ii Mi i lWlil ill Pertaining to the Ge- 

mara. 

6emel(je'mel), 7?. [L.ge- 
THcZZtM, twin, paired.] In 
her. a term applied to two 
Gemel, bars or l.).arrulets placed 

parallel to each other. 

Two gemdSy silver, between two griffins passant. 

Strype. 

Gemellariadse (je-mel'lar-i"a-de), 7!.. pi. 

[L. gemellus, paired, having two clusters on 
one stalk, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A 
family of infundibulate Polyzoa, having the 
mouth furnished with a movable lip (cheil- 
ostomatous), and distinguished by the rm- 
joint ed polypidom, and the cells being oppo- 
site in pairs. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Gemelliparous (je-mel-lip'a-ras), a, [L. 
gemellus, twin, paired, and pario, to bring 
iortli,] Producing twins, Bailey. 
Gsmel-ri:^ (je'mel-ring), n. A ring with, two 
or more links; a gimbal. See GimbAL. 
Gemel-’WtQd.O'W (jem'el-win-do), 7i. A win- 
dow with two bays. 

Gem-engravitigO'em'en-grav-ing), n. Same 
S.S Qem-noulpture (which see). 

Geminal t (jem'in-al), n. [L. geminus, twin- 
born.] A pair. 

The often harmony thereof softened the verse more 
than the majesty of the subject would permit, unless 
they had all been geminals or couplets. Drayton. 

Geminate (jem'i-nat), u.t, [L. gemino, 
gemimtum, to double, from geminus, twin. ] 
'Po doable. B.Jonson. [Kara.] 

Geminate (jem'i-nat), a. In hot. twin; com- 
bined in pairs ; biuate. — Geminate leaves, 
leares that are in pairs, one leaf beside the 
other, and attached to the same point of the 
stem. 

Gemination (jem' i-na'shon), n. A doubling; 
duplication; repetition. 

If the will be in the sense, and in the conscience 
both, tliere is & gemination of it. Bacon. 

Gemini (jem'i-ni), n. pi. [L., twins, and 
specifically the constellation.] In astron. 
the third sign of the zodiac, so named 
from its two brightest stars, Castor, of 
the first magnitude, farthest to the west, 
and Pollux, of the second, farthest to the 
cast. Its constituent stars form a binary 
system revolving in about 250 yearn. The 
sun. is in Gemini from about the 21st May 
till about the 21st June, or the longest day. 
Gemini, Geminy (jem'i-ni). [X. nemini, twin 
brothers: applied to Castor and Pollux. ] A 
word used as a form of mild oath or inter- 
jection. 

Oeminiflorous (jem-in-if'lo-rus), a. [L, 
geminus, paired, and /los, Jloris, a flower.] 
In &of. noting a plant having two flowers 
growing together. 

Geminoiis (j e'min-ii^, a. [L. geminus, t>vin. ] 
Double; in pairs. Sir T. Browne. 

Gemlny (je'mi-ni), n. Twins; a pair; a 
couple. 

Or else you had look'd through the grate, like 
of baboons. S/iaii, 

Gemma (jem'a), n. pi. Gemmae (jem'e). [L.] 
In hot. a leaf-bud as distinguished from a 
flower-bud; tlie rudiment of a young branch. 
Gemmaceous (jem-a'shus), a. Pertaining to 
gems or leaf-buds; of the nature of gems; 
resembling gems. 

Gemmaryf (jem'a-ri), a. [From gern.] 
Pertaining to gems or jewels. Sir T. Broione. 
Gemmary, t Gemmeryt (jem'a-ri, jem'er-i), 
n. A depositary for gems; a jewel-house. 
Blount. 

Gemmate (jem'at), a. [L. gemnmtus, pp. of 
gemmo, to put forth buds, from gemma, a 
bud.] In hot. having buds; reproducing by 
buds. 

Gemmated (jem'at-ed), a. Adorned with 
gems or jewels. 

Gemmation (jem-il'shon), n, [L. gemmatio, 
from gemmo, gemmatum, to put forth buds, 
from gemma, a hud.] 1. In zool. the pro- 
ces.s of reproduction by buds; the formation 
of a new individual by the protrusion and 
complete or partial separation of a part of 
the parent; budding. 

Gemmation consists in the production of a bud or 
buds, usually from the outside, but sometimes from 
the inside, of an animal; which buds become devel- 
oped intoraoreorless completely independent beings. 
The fresh beings thus produced by budding are all 
known as: zooicisi . . . When the zooids produced 
by budding remain permanently attached to one 
. another and to the parent organism which produced 
them the ca,se is said to be one of ‘ continuous 'gem- 
mation, and the ultimate re.sult of this is to pro- 
duce a colony or composite structure, composed of 
a number of similar and partially independent beings, 
all produced by budding, but all remaining in organic 
connection. H. A. Nicholson. 

2, In &ot the act of budding; the mamner in 
which young leaves are folded up in the hud 
before its unMtUng. — 3. The time when 
leaf-buds are put forth. 

Gemmels t (jem'elz), n. pi. A pair of hinges. 
Gemmeous (jem'e-us), a. [L. geimneus, 
composed of or set with precious stones. 
See Gem,] Pertaining to gems; of the 
nature of goma; resembling gems. 
Ctemmlferous (jem-if'6r-us), «• [D- gemma, 
a bud, and fero, to hear’.] Multiplyin.g by 
buds, as vegetables, and certain animals of 
the lowest class, as Hydrozoa. 

Gemmliiess (jern'i-nes), ot. The state or 
quality of being gemroy; spruceness; smart- 
ness, 

Gemmipara, Gemanipares (jem-ip''a-ra, 
jern-ip'a-rez), n. pi. [L, gemma, a bud, and 
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pario, to produce.] The animals which pro- 
p^ate by buds, as the hydra or fresh-water 
polype, (fee. 

Gemmiparity (jem-i-pa'ri-ti), n. In zool. 
the condition or quality of being gemmi- 
parous; the faculty of reproducing by buds, 
as in polypes. The buds may separate from 
the parent and become distinct animals or 
remain attached to it. 

Gemmiparous (jem-ip'a-rus), a. [L, getnma, 
a hud, andyiario, to bear.] 1. Producing buds 
or gems.— -2. In zool. reproducing by buds, 
which, growing out of an animal organism, 
mature and fall off, becoming independent 
animals, as in many of the infusoria, or re- 
main in organic connection, f omiing a colony 
or composite structure, composed of a num- 
ber of similar and partially independent 
zooids. See extract under Gemmation, 
Geimnosity (jem-os'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being a gem or jewel. Bailey. 

Gemmule (jem'ul), n. [L. gemmula, dim. 
of gemina, a bud.] 1. In hot. (a) a term used 
synonymously with plumule, or the growing 
point of the embryo in plants. (&) One of 
the buds of mosses, (c) One of the repi’o- 
ductive spores of alg®.— 2. In zool. a term 
applied to the ciliated embryos of many 
Ccslenterata, as also to the seed-like repro- 
ductive bodies or spores of SpougiUa. 
Gemmullferou3(jem-ul-if'6r-us), a. Bearing 
gemmules. 

Gemmy (jem'i), a. I. Bright; glittering; full 
of gems. 

Xhej^emmy bridle ^flittered free, 

Like to some branch of stars we see 

Hang in tlie golden galaxy. Ten7iysojt. 

2. JTeat; spruce; smart. 

Gemote t (ge-mot'), n. [A. Sax. gemot, mht.l 
A meeting. See JlEET. 

Gemshoh: (gemz'bok), n. [G. gemsboeJc, the 
male or buck of the chamois, from gemse, 
chamois, and boelc, buck.] Oryw Qazella, the 
name given to a splendid variety of the ante- 
lope, inhabiting the open plains of South 
Africa, having somewhat the appearance of 
ahorse.withremarkablyflne, straight, sharp- 
pointed horns, -with which it is said to foil 
even the lion. 

Gem-sculpture (jem'skulp-tur), n. The art 
of lithoglyptics; the art of representing de- 
signs upon precious stones, either in raised 
woi’k or by figures cut into or below the sur- 
face. Stones cut according to the former 
method are called cameos (which see), and 
those cut according to the latter intaglios. 
Gemshorn (gemz'horn), n. [Q., lit. chamois- 
horn.] An organ stop of conically shaped 
tin pipes, having a peculiarly pleasant tone, 
of a different character from either an open 
cylinder pipe or a stopped pipe. 

Geu Qen), n. A peculiar exudation on the 
stems of Tamarix, produced by insects. 
Some other authorities give it as a product 
of Alhagi maurorimi. See ALHAor. 

Gena (je'na), «. [L., the cheek.] In zool. 
the region between the eye and the mouth, 
generally extended over the zygomatic arch; 
the triangular area which lies between the 
eye of trilobites and the free margin of the 
head. 

Genappe (je-nap^, n. [From Oenappe, in 
Belgium, where it was originally manufac- 
tured.] A worsted yam whose smoothness 
enables it to be conveniently combined with 
silk, and so well adapted for braids, fringes, 
&c. 

Gendarme (zhah-darm), w. [Fr., from the 
pi. gens d’armes, men-at-arms.] The name 
of a private in the armed police of France 
in our day; but in former times the appella- 
tion of gens d’armes or gendarmes was con- 
fined to the flower of the French array, com- 
posed of nobles or noblesse, and armed at all 
points. The present gendarmerie of France 
are charged with the maintenance of its 
police and the execution of its laws. The 
gendarmes are all picked men; they are 
usually taken from the regular forces, and 
are of tried courage or approved conduct. 
There are horse gendarmes and foot gen- 
darmes. They are formed into small par- 
ties called 6rfgades; and the union of a 
number of these forms a departmental 
company. 

Gendarmerie, Geiidarmery(zhafi-darm-re, 
jen-dfirm'e-ri), M. [Bt, ge^idarmerie.l The 
body of gendarmes, 

Gende. Same as Gent. Chaucer. 

Gender (jen'der), n. [Fr. genre, from L. 
genus, generis, origin, kind or sort, gender; 
Gr. genos; from the root gen, Sto. jan, to 
beget. See Gentts.] l.f Bund; sort. ‘Supply 
it with one gender of herbs.’ Shak.—% A 
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sex, male or female. ~3. In gram, one of 
those classes or categories into which words 
are divided according to the sex, natural or 
metaphorical, of the beings or things they 
denote; a class of words marked by simi- 
larity in termination , the termination ha ving 
attached to it a distinction in sex, as seen 
in the termination in nouns, adjectives, 
participles, &c. ; a grammatical category in 
which words of similar termination are 
classed together; such a distinction in words. 
In English words expressing males are said 
to be of the masculine gender; those ex- 
pressing females, of the feminine gender; 
and words expressing things having no sex, 
are of the neuter or 7ieither gender. 

Gender is a grammatical di.stinction and applies to 
words only. Sex is a natural distinction and applies 
to living objects. Dr. Morris. 

Gender has two aspects : (i) it represents a tend- 
ency to use different sounds for relations to males 
from those used for relations to females, or to inani- 
mate things; ( 2 ) it represents the tendency to couple 
together words (nouns, adjectives, and pronouns) 
agreeing in their terminations. From the first point 
of view there are but three genders; many langu,ages 
have but two; some have none. From the second 
point of view there may be as many genders as there 
are sets of terminations; .some languages have none; 
some, e.g. the Congoes and Caffirs, have many. 

Prof. March. 

Gender (jen'dfer), u. A To beget. [Obsoles- 
cent, engender being more generally used.] 
Its influence 

I Thrown in our eyes a novel sense. Keats. 

I Gender (jen'dfir), v.i. To copulate; to breed, 
j Lev. xix. 19. 

Geneagenesis (je'ne-a-jen"e-sis), n. Same 
as Parthe7iogenesis. 

Genealogical (je'ne-a-loj"ilc-al), a. [From 
genealogy.] 1. Pertaining to the descent of 
persons or families; exhibiting the sucee-s- 
Sion of families from a progenitor; as, a 
genealogical table. — 2. According to the 
descent of a person or family from an ances- 
tor; as, a genealogical order. — Genealogical 
tree, the genealogy or lineage of a family, 
drawn out under the form of a tree, with its 
roots, stem, and branches. 

Among the rest was the room in which Jnmes I. 
died, and a portico with a genealogical tree of the 
house of Cecil painted on the walls. Gough. 

Genealogically (]e'ne-a-loj"ik-al-li), adv. 
In a genealogical manner. 

Genealogist (je-ne-al'o-jist), n. One who 
traces descents of persons or families. 
Genealo^ze (je-ne-al'o-jiz), v.i. pret. & pp. 
genealogized; ppr. genealogizing. To investi- 
gate or relate the history of descents. 
Genealogy (je-ne-al'o-ji), n. [L. and Gr. 
genealogia—Gv. genos, race (from the root 
gen, Skr.ya>i, to beget), and fogos, discoiu'se. 
See Genus. ] 1. An account or history of the 
descent of a person or family from an ances- 
tor; enumeration of ancestors and their 
children in the natural order of succession. 

2. Pedigree ; lineage ; regular descent of a 
person or family from a progenitor. 

The ancients ranged chaos into several regions; 
and in that order successively rising one from an- 
other. as if it were a pedigree 6r.geKCii/iKy. Surnet. 

Genearch (je'nS-hrk), n. [Gr. genos, race, 
and archos, a chief.] The chief of a family 
or tribe. 

Genera (jen'<5-ra), 7i. pi. [ From L. genus. 
See Genus.] The plural of genus. 
Generahility (jen'er-a-bil"i-ti), n. Capaliil- 
ity of being generated. 

The genealogy of the passions, the origin of ideas, 
and the generaSitii)i oi mind. Johnstone. 

Generahle (jen'Cr-a-hl), a. That may be 
generated, begotten, or produced. 

Others say that the forms of particular words ate 
and corruptible. Beniley. 

General (jen'6r-al), a. [Fr.jfromL. gencrulM, 
from genus, a kind. See Gendek, GENUS.] 

1. Relating to a whole genus or kind; relat- 
ing to a whole class or order; as, a genera? 
law of the animal or vegetable economy.— 

2. Public ; common ; relating to or compre- 
hending the whole community; as, the 
penei'rti interest or safety of a nation. 

The wall of Paradise upsprung, 

Which to owr general sire g’ave prospect larjje 
Into his nether empire neighb’ring* round. MzttoK 

8. Common to many or the greatest number; 
extensive, though not universal ; common ; 
usual; ordinary ; as, a genera? opinion ; a 
genci'al custom.— 4. lax in signification; not 
restrained or limited to a particular import; 
not specific. 

„ Where the author speaks more strictly and parti- 
cularly on any theme, it will explain tlie more loose . 
and gvKmrf expressions. Wat/.t. 

5. Not directed to a single object. ‘The 
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gr.neral rough-and-ready education of such 
a iife.' W. Black. 

If the same thing be peculiarly evil, that gnural 
aversion will be turned into a particular hatred 
against it. Sprait. 

6. All collectively; whole. 

Our^-fi«c>-a/ forces at Bridgenorth shall meet. Shak, 

7. Taken as a whole; regarded in the gross. 
Why, my lord of York commends the plot and the 

general course of the action, Shak. 

—This word affixed to another word is com- 
mon in names expressive of rank or office. See 
such words as AnjuTANT-OENEiiAii, Attor- 
ney-general, &c. — General agent, in law, 
a person who is authorized by his principal 
to execute all deeds, sign all contracts, or 
purchase all goods required in a particular 
trade, business, or employment.— Geneml 
dealer, a tradesman who deals in all the 
articles of daily use, — General dermirrer. 
See Demurrer.- Generai issue. See Issue. 
—General charge, in Seats law, a charge tlie 
use of which is to cause the heir either to 
represent his ancestor or to renounce the 
succession. — General special charge, a wilt 
passing the signet, the object of whicli is to 
supply the place of a general service, and to 
vest by a fiction of law those subjects which 
would have required a general service to 
have vested them in the heiv.— General lien, 
a right to detain a chattel, ifcc., until pay- 
ment be made, not only for the particular 
article, but of any balance that may be 
due on a general account in the same line 
of business. — General officer, an officer 
who commands an army, a division, or a 
brigade. — General Post-office. See PosT- 
omiCS. —General service, in Scots laiv, a 
form of service carrying such heritable rights 
belonging to the ancestor as do not require 
saslne, or such as were personally vested in 
him, no sasine having been taken on them 
by the ancestor; and it carries all that by 
law goes to the heir-at-law. See Service.— 
General ship, a ship which has been adver- 
tised by the owners to take goods from a 
particular port at a particular time, and 
which is not under any special contract to 
particular merchants.— General warrant, a 
warrant directed against no particular indi- 
vidual but suspected persons generally. 

Nor is the case at alt parallel to that oi general 
■warrants, or any similar irregularity into which an 
honest government may inadvertently be led. 

Hnltam, 

—Common, General, Universal. See under 
Common. 

General (jen'fir-al), fldo. Generally. ‘Should 
go so general current.’ Shak. 

General (Jen'6r-al), n. 1. The whole; the 
total; the aggregate. 

A history painter paints man in Reynolds. 

Used in the singular, and without the ar- 
ticle.— 2. A general notion or term; opposed 
to particular. 

In particulars our knowledge begins, and so 
spreads itself by degrees logemrais. Locke. 

3. One of the chief military officers of a 
country or government; the commander of 
an array or of a division or brigade ; a 
general-in-chief, lieutenant-general, major- 
general, or brigadier-general; a general 
officer. — 4. A particular beat of drum or 
march, being that which, in the morning, 
gives notice for the infantry to be in readi- 
ness to march.— 5. the cluef of an 

order of monks, or of all the houses or con- 
gregations established under the same rule. 

6. t The public ; the community ; the vul- 
gar: yuth the definite article. 

The general was formerly a common expression 
for what we now call the community or the people. 

‘ The general subject to a well-wished king, 

Quit their own part 1 Shak.' 

‘The play, I remember, pleased not the million; 
’twaS caviare to the Shak.' Craik. 

—In general, in the main; for the moat 
part; not always or universally. 

, I have shown that he excels, farTKera/, under each 
of these heads. Addison, 

(Jeneral Assembly, n. The supreme court 
of the Established Church and Bree Church 
of Scotland. See Assembly. 

Generale (jen-6r-a'le), n. pi. Generalia 
(jen-Sr-a'li-a). [L. Neuter of adjective gen- 
eralis, general.] That which is general. 
Hence— 1. The usual commons in a religious 
house.— 2. pZ. Generalities. 

There is need of a set of intermediate scientific 
truths, derived from the higher generalities of science, 
and . destined to serve as the generalia or first prin- 
ciples of the various arts. y.S.Mill. 

Geaerallssimo (jeiT6r-al-is"si-m6), n. [It.] 
'The chief commander of an army or mili- 


tary force which consists of two or more 
grand divisions under separate commanders. 
[The term is not used in the British army.] 
Pompey had deserved the name of Great; and 
Alexander with the same cognomination was gene^ 
ralissimo of Greece. Sir T. Broivne. 

Generality (jen-6r-al'i-ti), ». [Br. gdniraliU; 
It. generalita. See Genus, Genbee.] I. The 
state of being general; the quality of includ- 
ing species or particulars.— 2. A statement 
which is general or not specific; that which 
is vague by reason of applying to a whole 
class collectively, but not to the individuals 
composing the class taken severally: i)ar- 
ticularly, that which lacks speciflcalne.ss or 
application to any one case; thus, ‘a virtu- 
ous woman is a crown to her husband' is a 
general statement or a generality, while 
‘ the ,Eaid of Nithsdale’s wife was his best 
friend in the day of trouble’ is a specific 
statement or a parftcMZar. 

Let us descend from generalities to particulars. 

Landor, 

3. The main body; the bulk; the greatest 
part; as, the generality of a nation or of 
mankind. 

Generalizatole (jen'er-al-Iz-a-M). a. That 
may be generalized, or brought under a 
general rule, or referred to a particular 
class or genus. 

Extreme cases are, ipso nomine. generalizable. 

Coleridge. 

Generalization(jen'6r-al-iz-a"shon),?i. l.The 
act or ijrocess of extending from particulars 
to generals; the act of making general, or 
of comprehending under a common name 
several objects agreeing in some point, 
whicli we abstract from each of them, and 
which that common name serves to indicate. 

Generalization is only the apx^rehension of the one 
in the many. Sir W. Hamilton. 

2. A general inference. 

In our inquiries into the nature of the inductive 
process, we must not confine our notice to such.vr«- 
eralisations from e.xpericnco as profess to be uni vers- 
ally true. y.S. Mill. 

Generalize (jen'er-al-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
generalized; ppr. generalizing. 1. To reduce 
to a genus; to arrange in a genus; to bring, 
as a particular fact or series of facts, into 
relation with a wider circle of facts. 

Copernicus generalised the celestial motions, by 
merely referring them to the moon's motion. New- 
ton generalized them still more, by referring tliis last 
to the motion of a stone through the air. Nicholson. 

The existence of a man with such mighty powers 
of discovery and demonstration as Newton, and the 
recognition of his doctrines among his contempora- 
ries, depend upon causes which do not .admit of 
being generalized. Sir G. C, Lestiis. 

2. To deduce as a general principle from the 
consideration of many particulars. 

A niere conclusion .gmerafilerr? from a great multi- 
tude of facts. Coleridge. 

Generalize (jen'6r-al-iz), v.i. To form objects 
into classes; to employ one's self in general- 
ization. 

The reviewer holds that we pass from specml ex- 
periences to universal truths in virtue of ‘the induc- 
tive propensity— the irresistible impulse of tiie mind 
to generalize ad infinitum.’ U’heiocll. 

Generally (jen'dr-al-li), adv. 1. In general; 
commonly; extensively, thoughnot univers- 
ally; most frequently, but not without ex- 
ceptions; as, a hot summer generally follows 
a cold winter ; men are generally more dis- 
posed to censure than to praise.— 2. In the 
main; without detail; in the whole taken 
together. 

Generally speaking, they live very quietly. 

Addison. 

3, t All taljen together; collectively; in a 
body. 

And so all of them generallie have power towards 
some good by the direction of reason. 

Sir Sydney. 

Therefore I counsel that all Israel be generally 
gathered unto thee, from Dan even to Beersheba, as 
the sand that is by the sea for multitude. 

2 Sam. xvii. II. 

Syn. Usually, ordinarily, commonly, main- 
ly, principally, chiefly. 

Generalness (jen'6r-al-nes), n. Wide ex- 
tent, though short of universality; frequency; 
commonness. 

They had, witii a general consent, rather springing 
by the generalness of the cause than of any artificial 
practice, set themselves in arms. Sir P, Sidney. 

General-Officer 0en'6r-al-of-fis-6r), n. MUit. 
the commander of an army, a division, or a 
brigade. 

GeneralsMp (jen'6r-al-ship), n. l. The 
office of a general ; hence, the person hold- 
ing the rardc or position of a general. 

Y oat generalship puts me in mind of Prince Eugene. 

Goldsmith. 

2. The skill and conduct of a general officer; 


military skill in a commander, exhiliited in 
the judicious arrangements of troops, or 
the operations of war. 

He acknowledged . . . that his success was to be 
attributed, not at all to his own generalshtp, but 
solely to the valour and steadiness of his truops. 

Macaulay. 

Hence— 3. Management or judicious tactics 
generally. 

This was looked an in no other liglit, but as an art- 
ful stroke oigeneralshij^ in Trim to raise a dust. 

Sterne. 

4. The discharge of the functions of a gene- 
ral; as, the iitfair was executed under his 
generalship. 

General-staff (jen'or-al-staf), n. MUit. the 
staff of an army. 

Generalty (jen'er-al-tl), n. The whole; the 
totality. Hale. [Rare.] 

Generant (jen'fir-ant), n. [L. generans, 
generantis, ppr, of genera, to beget. See 
Genus.] That which generates. ‘The gen- 
erant is supposed to be the sun.’ Jiay. 

Some believe the .soul made by God, some by 
angels, and some by Glnnmlle. 

Specifically, in mafit. that which by its motion 
generates or is conceived as generating a 
line, figure, or solid body; as, an isosceles 
triangle revolving on the peipendicular let 
fall from its apex to the base is the generant 
of a right cone. 

Generant (jen'er-ant), a. Generative; be- 
getting; producing; specifically, in math. 
acting as a generant (see the noun). 
Generate (jen'Or-at), v.t. pret. & pp. gene- 
rated; ppr. generating. [L. genero, geaera- 
tum, to beget. See GBNU.s.] 1. To beget; 
to procreate; to propagate; to produce a 
being similar to the parent.— 2. To produce; 
to cause to be; to bring into life; as, great 
whales which the waters generated.— i. To 
cause; to produce; to form. 

Sounds are generated where there is no air at all. 

Bacon. 

Whatever .(’•ewerai'iwaquantity of good chyle, must 
likewise generate milk. Ariuthnat. 

—Generating function, a term applied by 
Laplace, in solving equations of dillerenees, 
ifec., to denote any function of x, considered 
with reference to the coefficients of its ex- 
Ijansion in powers of x.— Generating line or 
figure, in math, is that line or figure by the 
motion of which anotlier figure or solid is 
supposed to be described or generated. 
Generation (jen-6r-a'shon),n. 1. The act of 
begetting; procreation, as of animals. — „ 
2. Production; formation; as, the generation 
of sounds.- 3. In rnafA the fonnation or de- 
scription of aUne.geometrical flgure,ormag- 
nitude of three dimensions, by the motion 
of a point, line, or figure in accordance with 
a mathematical law.— 4. A single succession 
in natural descent, as the children of the 
same parents ; hence, an age or period of 
time between one succession and the next. 
Thus we say, the third, the fourth, or the 
tenth generation. Gen. xv. 16. 

A link among the days, to knit 

The generations each with each. Tennyson. 

6. The people of the same period or living 
at the same time. 

O faithless and perverse Luke ix. 41 . 

6. A family; a race. 

We plant a solid foot into the Time, 

And mould ^generation strong to move. 

Tennyson. 

7 . Progeny; offspring. 

The barb'rous Scythian, 

Or he that makes his .ftwsxaii'oK messes 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighbour'd. Shak. 

—Equivocal or spontaneous generation, in 
biology, the productionof animals and plants 
without previously existing parents, a notion 
entertained among ancient naturalists, and 
under the title of atiogenesis now held by 
some extreme evolutionists. See Abioge- 
NESIS. — Alternate generation. See under 
alternate. 

Generative (jen‘Sr-at-iv), a. Having the 
power of generating, propagating, or pro- 
ducing; belonging to generation or the act 
of procreating. 

In grains and kernels the greatest part is the nutri- 
ment of the generative particle. Sir T. Browne. 

If there hath been such a gradual diminution of the 
generative faculty upon the eartli, why was there not 
the like decay in the production of vegetables? 

Bentley. 

Generator O'en'er-at-er), n. 1. He who or 
that which begets, causes, or produces, — 

2. In music, the principal sound or sounds 
by which others are produced, as the lowest 
C for the treble of the harpsichord, which, 
besides its octave, will strike an attentive 
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, ear with its twelfth above, or G in alt., and 
: with its fifteenth above, or C in alt. —3. A 
vessel 01 * chamber in winch something is 
generated ; as, the generutor of a steam- 

engine, or in gas-maKing apparatus. 

Generatrix (jen'er-a-triks), n. In 
that which generates; specilloally, the point, 
line, or figure which by its motion generates 

a line, .surface, or solid, __ 

Generic, Geuerical (,ie-iie'nk, je-ne'rik-ap. 
a. [Fr. gmuinque, from L. genus, generis, 
kind. See G ender, GENUS. ] l. Pertaining to 
a genus or kind; comprehending the genus, 
as' distinct from the species, or from another 
genus. A gemrw description is a descrip- 
tion of a genus; a generio difference is a 
difference in genus; a generic name is the 
denomination which comprehends all the 
species, as of animals, plants, or fossils, 
which have certain essential and peculiar 
characters in common; thus Canis is the 
fl'sneric name of animals of the dog kind; 
l^elis, of the cat kind; Oeiwus, of the deer 
kind. 

These men— whom modem writers set down as the 
Sophists, and denounce as the moral pestilence of 
their age— were not distinguished in any marked or 
generic \v-a.y from their predecessors. 6-rWr. 

2. Very comprehensive ; referring to large 
classes or their characteristic.? ; general ; 
thus, animal, citg, are generic nouns._ 
Generlcally (jc-iie'rik-al-li), adv: With re- 
gard to geniil; as, an animal ^enerkally 
distinct from another, or two animals pmw- 

Genericalaess (je-ne'rik-al-nes), n. The 
: state or quality of being generioal. 
Generiacation (je-neTi-ll-ka"'shon), n. [L. 

, genus, generis, kind, m&Jaaio, to make.] 
‘The act of generalizing. 

Out of this the universal is elaborated try generifl- 
caiicn. Sir IV. Hamilton, 

Generosity (,ien-t!r-os'i-ti),n, gdndrositii, 
L. generositas, from genermus, of good or 
noble birth, noble-minded, fromydniw, race, 
kind, high birth, blood, family.] 1. The 
quality of being generous; nobleness of soul; 
magnanimity; liberality of sentiment; more 
specifically, a disposition to give liberally or 
to bestow favours; a quality of the heart or 
mind opposed to meanuess or parsimony. 

Generosity is in nothing more seen than in a candid 
estini.ation of other men's virtues and good qualities. 

Bar rote. 

The true heroic typeofa Celtic. warrior adds to 
his courage and self-sacrifice a and a 

gentleness which make him one of tlie most finely- 
tempered specimens of humanity. Prof. Blaekie. 

2. Mberality in act ; raunifloence ; as, the 
object of one’s penerosify. 

Generous (jen'dr-us), a. [1. gerierosus, Fr. 
gSnireux, from genus, birth, extraction, 
family. See Genus.] l. Primaidly, being of 
: honourable birth or origin; hence, noble; 
honourable; magnanmious; applied to per- 
sons; as, a generous foe; a generous oTltlo. 

Twice have the trumpets sounded ; 

: The .f-nirmrj and gravest citizens 
Have hent the gates. Sitai. 

I know the Table Round, my friends of old ; 

All brave, and many generous, and some chaste. , 
Tennyson. 

2. Xoble; honourable: applied to things; as, 
a generous virtue ; generous boldness. — - 
8. liberal; bountiful; miuiifleent; free to 
: give ; as, a generous friend ; a generous father. 

^ 'Noble toy heritage, generous, and free.’ 
Careg.—i. ,Stroiig;''fiill of spirit; as, generous 
wine.— .5. Full; overilowiug; abundant; as, 
a generous cup; a generous table.— 6. Pos- 
sessed of or showing blood or breeding; 
spirited; courageous; as, a generous steed. 

Actajon spies 

flis op’ning hounds, and now he hears their cries: 
Kgen'rous patiS.. : Addison, 

Generously (jeiFfir-us-li), adv. Ina generous 
manner; honourably; not meanly; nobly; 
magnanimously; liberally; munificently. 
Generousness (jen'br-us-nes), n. The quality 
of being generous; magnanimity; nobleness: 
of mind; liberality; munificence; generosity. 
Genesial (je-ne'si-al), a. [Gr. genesis, origin, 
generation. See Genesis.] Of or belonging 
to generation. " 

Genesxology (jen-e'si-ol'^o-ji), n. [Gr, gene- 
sis, origin, generation, and logos, discourse.] 
The science or doctrines of generation. 
Genesis (jen'e-sis), n. [Gr. genesis, itova. 
gennaS, to beget. See G-ender, GenUS.] 
1. The act of producing or giving origin to; 
generation; origination. 

The origin and of poor Stirling’s club. 

■ ' Carlyle, 

Those to whom the natural of simpler phe- 

. nomena has been made manifest, .still believe in the 
supernatural genesis of phenomena which cannot 
have their causes readily traced. H. Spencer. 


2. An explanation of the origin of anything. 

3. The first book of tlie Old Testament, con- 
taining the history of the creation of the 
world and of the human race. In the original 
Hebrew this book has no title; the present 
title Was prefixed to it by those who trans- 
lated it into Greek. — 4 In geoin. same as 
Generation, 3. 

Genet (jen'et), n. [Fr. genette, Sp. ginete, a 
light-horseman, in 0,Sp. a horse, ‘named 
from the Berber tribe of Zeneta, who sup- 
plied the Moorish sultans of Grenada with 
a body of horse on which they placed great 
reliance.’ Wedgwood.] A small-sized, well- 
IH'oportioned Spanish home. Written also 
Jennet. 

Genet, Genette Qe-net'), n. [B.L. geneta, 
Sp. gineta, from Ar. djemeit.] l. The 
Viverm genetta, a carnivorous animal be- 
longing to the family Viverridre (civets and 
genets). The genet is a native of the western 
parts of Asia, and is about the size of a very 
small oat, but of a longer form, with a 
sharp -pointed snout, upright ears, and a 
very long tail. It has a very beautiful soft 
fur, and, like the civet, produces an agree- 
able perfume. It is of a mild disposition, 
and easily tamed.— 2. The fur of the genet, 
which is made into muffs and tippets; hence, 
cat skins made up in imitation of this fur 
and used for the same purpose. 

Genethliac (je-neth'li-ak), n. 1. A hirtliday- 
poein. —2. t One who is versed in genethliacs. 
Genethliacal, Genethliac (je-ueth-li'a-kal, 
je-neth'Ii-ak), a. [Gr. genethlia’kos, from 
genethle, birth.] Pertaining to nativities 
as calculated by astrologers ; showing the 
positions of the stars at the birth of any 
person. [Rare.] 

The night immediately before he was slighting the 
art of those foolish astrologers and genethliacal 
ephemerists, that use to pry into the horoscope of 
, nativities, Howell. 

Genethliacs (je-nethdi-aks), n. The science 
of calculating nativities, or predicting the 
future events of life from the stars which 
preside at the birth of persons. Butler. 
[Rare.] 

Genethllalogy (je-nethTi-aF'o-ji), n. [Gr. 
genethlkdogia, from genethle, birth, and 
logos, a discourse.] A species of divination 
by astrological observation, as to the future 
destinies of one newly born. 

It seems by Strabo that one of the sects of the 
Chaldeans did so hold to astronomy still, that they 
wholly rejected genethlialogy. Stillingjleet. 

Genethliatic (ie-neth'li-at"ik), n. One who 
calculates nativities. Jh-umimond. [Rare.] 
Genetic, Genetical (jen-et'ik, jen-et'ik-al), 
a, [Git. genesis, generation, from gemiao, to 
beget.] Relating to generation; pertaining 
to the origin of a thing or its mode of pro- 
duction; as, peneffe development. 

Man considers as accidental whatever he is unable 
to explain in the planetary formation on purely £««- 
erS'e principles. Cosmos. 

In order to apply mineralogy to geological research 
we must study the relations of minerals— that 

is to say, we must endeavour to discover their modes 
of production, and the circumstances which were 
necessary or conducive to their appearance in the 
positions and in the combinations m which we now 
find them. ; Sanies and Geiiie. 

Genetic (jen-et'ik), n. [Gr. genesis, genera- 
tion] In »ied. a medicine which acts on 
the sexual organs. 

Genetically (jen-et'ik-al-li), adv, In a 
genetic manner; hy means of genetics. 
Genette (je-neto, n. See Genet. 

Geneva Qe-ne'va), [Fr. geniHre, It. gine- 
pro, L, juniperifs,' juniper.] A spirit dis- 
tilled from grain or malt, with the addition 
of jxiniper-berries. But instead of these 
berries tlie spirit is sometinies flavoured 
with tbe’oU of turpentine. The word is now 
usually in the form pin. 

Geneva Bible, n. A copy of the Bible in 
English, printed at Geneva; first ih 1660. 
This copy was in common use in England 
till the version made by order of King James 
was introduced, and It was laid aside by the 
Calvinists with reluctance. 

Genevan (je-ne'van), a. Fertaining to Ge- 
: neva.; . 

Genevan (je-ne'van), «. 1. An inhabitant of 
Geneva; a Genevese, -^2, An adherent of 
Genevan or Galvinistic theology; a Calvinist. 
See Calyinism. 

Genevanisni (je-ne<van-izm), n, [From 
Gcnena, where Calvin resided.] Calvinism. 
Geneva-vratch (je-ne'va-wgeh), n. A watch 
made at Geneva or of Swiss manufacture, 
generally of less size than the English watch, 
and having neither fuse nor chain; hence, a 
watch resembling this in form or construc- 


tion. These watches are for the most part 
of Inferior workmanship and finish to home- 
made watches, and consequently consider- 
ably lower in price. 

Genevese (je-ne-vez'), n. sing, and pi. A na- 
tive or natives of Geneva. 

Genevese (je-ne-vez'), a. Relating to Geneva. 
Genial (je'ni-al), a. [L. genialis, from genius, 
the spirit or nature of a man.] 1. Contribu- 
ting to propagation or production; that 
causes to produce. 

Creator, Venus, genial power of love. Dry den. 

2. t Presiding over marriage; promoting or 
assisting at marriage. 

Wiiat day genial angel to our sire 

Brought her in naked beauty. Milton. 

3. Characterized by kindly warmth of dis- 
position and manners such as promotes 
cheerfulness on the part of others; cordial;' 
kindly; sympathetically cheerful; as,_afine 
genial nature. ‘The celebi'ated drinking 
ode of tins penial archdeacon.’ Warton.— 

4. Enlivening ; warming ; comforting ; con- 
tributing to life and cheerfulness; support- 
ing life. ‘The grand genial power of the 
system, that visible god the sun. ’ Warlmr- 
ton.—5. Native; natural; innate, ‘Natural 
incapacity and genial indisposition.’ Sir T, 
Browne. [Bare.]— 6. Relating to or e.xhibit- 
ing genius. [Bare.] 

Men of genius have often attached the highest 
value to their less works. Hare. 

Genial, Genian (je-nfal, je-ni'an) n. [Gr. 
geneion, the chin.] Pertaining to the chin; 
as, the genial ot genian processes. 
Geniality (je-ni-al'i-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being genial; sympathetic cheer- 
fulness or cordiality. 

The arch of the prominent eyebrows, the well- 
shaped Grecian nose, the smiie-s lurking in the corners 
of the tight -pressed lips, show an innate geniality 
which might be dashed with bitter on occasion. 

Edin.Reai. 

Genially (je'ni-al-li), adv. In a genial man- 
lier; specifically, (a) t by genius or nature; 
naturally. 

Some men ave genially disposed to some opinions, 
and naturiiliy as averse to others. Glanmlle. 

(&) In a manner such as to comfort or en- 
liven; cheerfully; Idndlily. 

The splendid sun^ewfaZ/ywatuieth the fertile earth, 
Harris. 

Genialaiess (je'ni-al-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being genial. 

Genicnlate (je-nik'd-lat), v.t. To form joints 
or knots. 

Genicnlated, Geniculate (je-nik'u-lat-ed, 
je-nik'u-lat), a. [L. genioulatus, fromgemeu- 
lum, a Imot or joint, from the root of genu, 
the knee. See Knee.] Kneed; knee-jointed; 
in hoi. having joints like the knee a little 
bent; as, a geniculate stem or peduncle. 
Genlc'alation.(je-iiilc'u-la"shon),n, 1. Knot- 
tiness; the state of having laiots or joints 
■ like a knee.— 2. The act of ImeeliBg. 

There are five points in question: the solemn fes- 
tivities ; the private use of either sacrament ; genicu- 
/an’o« at the eucharist, &c. Bp. Hall. 

Geniculum (je-nik'u-lum), n. [L.] In lot. 
a knot or joint ill the Stalk of a plant. 
Geniet (jS'ni). fPr.] Disposition; inclina- 
tion; turn of mind; genius. ‘.A.n esurient 
oeme in antiquities.’ Life of A. TPooii!. 
Genie (je'ne), n. pi. Genii (jo'ne-i). [A form 
due to the attraction of the word geuM/a.] 
Same as Jmnee, • 

Geniot (je'ni-6), n. [It,, fromX. genius, the 
spirit or nature of a man.] Amanofapar- 
ticular turn of mind. Tafter. 
Geniogloseus ( je-ni'6-glos-sus), n. [Gr. 

. ysrieion, cliin, and tffdssn;, tongue.] IiinJiaf. 
a muscle situated between the tongue and 
thelowerjaw. 

Geniohyoideus (je-m'6-hi-oi"cle-us), n. [Gr. 
geneion, chin, and ftpeidfe, the hyoid bone.] 
A muscle attached to the mental process of 
the lower jaw, and to the hyoid bone, and 
serving to pull the throat upwards, 
Genioplasty (je-ni'o-plas-ti), n. [Gr. geneion, 
the chin, and pZassa, to form,] In surg. the 
operation of restoring the chin. 

Genipap (jen'i-pap), n. [Genipapo, the 
Guiana mime.] The fruit of a South Amer- 
ican and West Indian tree, the Genipa amer- 
icana, nat. order Bubiaceaj; it is about the 
size of an orange, and of a pleasant vinous 
flavour. In Surinam it is often called M ar- 
■malade Box. 

Genista (je-nis'ta), n. A large genus of 
shi'ubby leguminous plants, comprising 
about 100 species, natives chiefly of the 
Mediterranean region, Western Asia, and 
the Canary Islands. G. tinctoria (the dyf’ris 
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gi:cen-wt.'i;U) is fi’t'(iuent in England and tlie 
LoVlands of Scotland ; it was formerly em- 





Dyer’s Green-weed {Genista iittctoria). 

' ployed to dye yaim of a yellow colour, but 
has long been superseded by other dyes. 
Genital Q'endt-al),a. [L. genitaiis, from the 
: root of gigno, to beget.] Pertaining to gen- 
eration or the act of begetting. 

Genitals (jen'it-alz), n. pi. The parts of an 
animal which are the immediate instruments 
of generation; the privates; the sexual or- 
gans. 

Genlting (jen'it-iug), n. A species of apple 
that ripens very early. Written also Jen- 
nethig, Juneating, &o. 

Genitival (jen'it-iv-al), a. E,elating to the 
gonith’o. ‘The gmitival ending.' E. Quest 
Genitive (jen'it-iv), a. [L. genitivm, from 
gigno, genitum, to beget. The L. casus 
■ gmitims, genitive case, was a inistransla- 
tiou of the Or. geni/cS ptosis, general case. 
See extract under next article.] In /yrawi. 
pertaining to or indicating origin, source, 
possession, and the like; a term applied to 
aease in the declension of nouns, adjectives, 
pronouns, &c„ in English called the pos- 
sessive case, or to the relation expressed 
by such a case; a8, patris, ‘of a father, a 
father's,’ is the ganiUve case of the Latin 
noun^hter, a father. 

Genitive (jen'it-iv), n. In gram, a case in 
the declension of nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, participles, &o., expressing in the 
widest sense the genus or kind to which i 
something belongs, or more specifically 
source, oi-igin, .possession, and the like ; in 
English grammar, the possessive case. See 
extract. 

The Latin geuitivus is a mere blunder, for the 
Greek word gtnike could never mean getiitimts. 
... Genlki, in Greek had a much wider, a much 
more philo-sopliical meaning'. It meant casus getter- 
alts, the general case, or r.ather the case wtiich ex- 
presses the genus or kind. This is the real power of 
ihs genitive. If I say, ‘a bird of the water,’ ‘of the 
■water’ defines the genus to which a certain bird be- 
longs; it refers to the genus of water birds. ' Man of 
the mountains’ means a mountaineer. In phrases 
such as ‘son of the father’ or 'father of the son.’ the 
genitives have the same effect. They predicate 
something of the son or of the father, and if we dis- 
tinguishecl between the sons of the father and the 
sons of the mother, the genitives would mark the 
class or genus to vrhich the sons respectively be- 
longed. Mas. Mailer. 

G3liitor(jen''it-6i’), n. 1. One wbo procreates; 
a sire; a father. 


High unconscious did they cull 

Time’s sweet first fruit. Keats, 

i.i pi. The genitals. 

Geixitorie,st (jen'it-o-riz), n. pi. Genitals. 
They cut off his genitories, and sent them for a 
present to the Duke of Main. Howell. 

Geniture (jeu'i-tur), w. Generation; pro- 
creation; birth. 

Genius (je'ni-us), n. [L., a good or evil 
: spirit or demon supposed to preside over a 
man’s destiny in life, that is, to direct his 
actions, and be his guard and guide: rarely 
used as equivalent to talents— -from the root 
■ of gigno, Gr. gennao, to beget. See GENti.S.] 

1. X tutelary deity; the ruling and protect- 
ing power of men, places, or things; a good 
or evil spirit supposed to be attached to a 
person and influence his actions. [In this, 
sense the plural is ; 7 S!wi.] 

The murkiest den, 

The most opportune place, the strong’st suggfestion 

Our vfotsst genius can, shall never melt 

Mina honour into lust. Sliai. 

Still had she gazed; but midst the tide 
' Two angel fonns were seen to glide, 

The.ff'wht’ of the stream. Gray. 

2. Tlia peculiar structure of mind which is 
given by nature to an individual, or that dis- 
position or bent of mind which is peculiar to 

ch, c/iain; ch. Sc. loc/i; g, go-, j, ?oh; 


every man, and which qu.'ilifieRliiiu for a pur- 
ticuLar employment; a parlioular natural 
talent or aptitude of mind which fits a man 
in an eminent degree for a particular study 
or com-se of life; as, a genius for history, for 
poetry, or painting, ‘ A genius for friend- 
ship.’ Sir W. Seott—a. That mental faculty 
or combination of facu]tie.s by which a per- 
son is enabled to produce some origimil and 
admirable creation, especially in the pro- 
vinces of literature and the fine arts; iutel- 
lectual endowment of the highest kind; un- 
common powers of intellect, particularly the 
power of invention or of lu’oduciiig original 
combinations; as, Homer was .a man of 
genius. 

Genius is that mode of intellectual power whidi 
moves in alii.aiice with the genial nature; i.e., with 
the cap.acities of pleasure a.nd p;un; 'whereas talent 
has no vestige of such an alliance, and is perfectly 
independent of all human semsibilities. De Quittay. 

Tile true genius is a mind of large general powers, 
.accidentally determined to some particular direction. 

yMtnson. 

Hence— 4. A man endowed ■with uncommon 
vigour of mind; a man of superior intellec- 
tual faculties ; as, Shakspere was a rare 
genius. ~ li. The distinguishing character, 
bent, or tendency, as of ii nation, a religion, 
a political constitution, or the like; peculiar 
character; peculiar constitution ; pervading 
spirit or influence from associations or other- 
wise; as, the genius of the times; the genius 
of a langua.ge; the genius of Christianity or 
of the Semitic races. 

Yenrs a^jo, when I was in Palestine, I met a Gor- 
man student who was accumulating materials for the 
history of Christianity and studying the uf 

the place. 

'Genius, Wisdom, Ahilities, Talents, Parts, 
Ingenuitg, Capacity,’ Cleverness. ‘Genius 
is the po^ver of new combination, and may 
be shown in a campaign, a plan of policy, 
a steam-engine, a system of iihiloaopliy, 
or an epic poem. It seems to I’equire 
seriousneiis and some dignity in the pur- 
pose. . . . Ill ’weaving tog;ether the parts 
of an argument, or the incidents of a tale, 
it receives the inferior name of 
uity. Fiscfomis the habitual employment 
of a patient and comprehensive under- 
standing in combining various and remote 
means to promote the happiness of man- 
kind.,, . ,. Afciifto' may be exerted in con- 
duct or in the arts and sciences, but rather 
in the former, . , . JVtZenfe are the power of 
executing well a conception, either original 
or adopted. . . . Paris have lost a consider- 
able portion of their dignity. They were 
used in the last century perhaps almost in 
the sense in which we now rather employ 
talents. ... Caparitj/ is a power of acquir- 
ing. It is most remarkable in the different 
degrees of facility with which different men 
acquire a language.’ Sir J. Mackintosh. 
To the above it may be added that properly 
capacity is passive power, or the power of 
receiving, while ability is active power, or 
the power of doing. Cleverness designates 
mental dexterity and quickness, and is evid- 
enced by facility in acquiring a new subject, 
or by happy simutness in expressing one’s 
conceptions, 

Genius loci (je'ni-us lo'sl). [L.] The pre- 
siding divinitjf of a place; and hence, the, 
pervading spirit of a place or institution, as 
of a college, &e. 

Genlese, n. An old ax-chitectm-al term: ela- 
Imrate carving in open ivork; the cusps or 
foliations of an arch. Often written Gentese. 

A term of doubtful meaning applied by William of 
Worcester apparently to the cusps or featherings in 
the arch of a doorway, Oxford Glossary. 

Genoese (jou'a-ez), a. Eclating to Genoa. 
Genoese (jerio-6z), n. An inhabitant or the 
people of Genoa in Italy. 

Genouilliere (zlmol-yar), ?i, [Fr., from 

L. genu, the knee.] 1. A steel covering for 
the knees, which, with the elhow-eaps, may 
be considered as the commencement of the 
coverings of plate with which knights 

, ultimately encased 

I , . themselves. Gen- 

\ j \ \ onilliferes first ap- 

pear in the thir- 
1 “—4^ \ teenth century. — 

iflh—U rfcr-J 

Lfery part of the interior 
slope of the parapet 
I ij below the sill of an 

/ / embrasure. It cov- 

Genouimctes. ers the lower part 

of the gun-carriage. 
(&) The height of the parapet above the 
banquette in a barbette battery. 


Genre (zhafl-r),Jt. [Fr.,fi'om L.genus, generis, 
kuul.J In j/uhiting, u term originally ap- 
lilied to any kind of painting accompanied 
by a distinctive epithet, -as genro historique, 
historical painting; genre du paysage, land- 
scape painting, Ac. ; but now more definitely 
applied to paintings which do not belong to 
any of the higher or .specific classes, hut 
depict scenes of orditiai’y life, as domesiic, 
ruKil, or village scenes. Wilkie, Ostudu, 
Gerard Dow, i'eniers, &c., are iimoiig the 
most distinguished of genre painters. The 
term is applied in an analogous sense to 
sculpture and the drama. 

Gens (Jens), n. pi. Gentes (jen'tez). [L., 
allied to genus, gigno, and the Gr. genns, 
gignmnai, and originally signifying kin.] In 
ancient Eorae, a clan or house embracing 
several families united together by a com- 
mon nameand certain religions rites; as.tlie 
Fabian gens, all bearing the name Fabins; 
the Julian pfi'/rs, all named Julius; the Cor- 
nelian gens, tiie Valerian gens, Ac. 

Gentt (jent), a. Elegant; pretty; gentle. 
Spenser. 

Gent (jent). A colloquial or .somewhat 
vulgar abbreviation for GenUoman. 

And bcliold at this moment tbe reverend gone en- 
ters from the vestrj'. 7'kackeray. 

Genteel (jen-tel'), a. [Fr. g&ntil; L. gmUlis, 
from gens, geiitis, race, stock, family, and 
witii the sense of noble or at least respect- 
able birth, as we use birth ixnd family. See 
Genos.] 1. Polite; well bred; easy and 
graceful in manners or behaviour; having 
the manners of well-bred people; free from 
vulgarity;, refined; as, genteel company; 
genteel guests ; genteel maimers or behav- 
iour; a peiitesf address, --2. Graceful in mien 
or form; elegant in appearance, dress, or 
manner. 

Genteel in persoiinge, 

Conduct and equipage; 

Noble by heritage, 

Generous and free. Carey. 

S. Free from anything low or vulgar; dealing 
with the habits or manners of well-bred 
society: not partaking of farce or buffoon- 
ery; as, genteel comedy.— 4. .Sufficient to 
maintain a person in a comfortalfle position 
inlife; fiii’nishing a competence; as, a pmteef 
allowance. 

Whoever suppo.ws that Lady Austen’s fortune is 
precarious is mistaken. I can assure you . . . that 
It i.s both irrKi’rr/ and perfectly safe. Cotofer. 

SVN. Polite, well-bred, well-mannered, well- 
behaved, refined, polished, elegant, man- 
nerly. 

Genteelish. (jen-tel'ish), a. Somewhat gen- 
teel. [Eare.] 

Genteelly (jen-tel'Ii), adv. In a genteel 
manner; politely; gracefully; elegantly; in 
the manner of well-bred people. 

Genteelness (jen-tel'nes), n. 1. The state 
or quality of being genteel; gracefulness of 
manners or person; elegance; politeness.— 

2. Qualities befitting a person of rank. 
Genterie.t n. Gentility, Chaucer. 

Gentese (jen'tSz), See Genlese. 

Gentian (jen'shi-an), ?i. [L. gentwia—sakl 
to be named after Gentius, king of Illyria, 
who first experi- 
enced the virtue 
of gentian.] The 
name given to the 
members of the 
genus Gentiana, a, 
large genus of bit- 
ter herbaceous 
plants, having op- 
posite, often strong- 
ly ribbed, leaves, ^ 
and blue, yellow, ; 
or red, often showy 
flowers. The calyx 
consists of four or 
five valvate seg- 
ments, and, the co- 
^ T„ - rollaiafour-oi’flve- 

Gentian I lant parted; the fruit Is 

a two-valved, one- 
celled, many-seeded capsule. They are for 
the most part n atives of hilly or mountainous 
districts in the northern hemisphere. The 
most important species is Gentiana lutea, a 
native of Switzerland and the mountainous 
parts of Germany. The root, the only medi- 
cinal part of the plant, has a yellowish 
brown colour and a very bitter taste, and is 
in frequent use as a tonic. Many of the 
hlue-flowerad species, as G. acaulis, G. niv- 
alis, and G. verna, axe among the most con- 
spicuous and ornamental of European alpine 
plants. Five species are British. 
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Gentlattacese (jen'sM-aa'a' se-e), n. pi. An 
order of nionopetalous exogens, consisting 
for the most part of annual or perennial 
herbaceous plants, with opposite often con- 
nate entire leaves, and yellow, red, blue, or 
white flowers, which are home to dichoto- 
mous or trichotonious cymes or to globose 
terminal heads. All are characterized by 
their bitter principle, which in some in- 
stiinoes is employed in medicine. (See Uen- 
IIAN,) The order contains about 520 spe- 
cies, wliicli are widely dispersed throughout 
the world, occurring most plentifully in 
temperate mountainous regions. Some very 
handsome species are tropical, while a few 
occur in Arctic latitudes. 

Gentian-hitter (jen'shi-an-bit-tSr), n. The 
active tonic principle of gentian separated 
from the aqueous infusion of the root by 
animal charcoal, and extracted therefrom 
by hot alcohol. It is yellow, nncrystalliz- 
able, aromatic, is much used in medicine, 
and has been used tastead of hops in beer. 
Gentianella (jen'shi-an-el"la), n. l. A name 
often applied to Gentiana acauUs. — 2. A 
kind of blue colour. 

Gentianln (}en'shi-an-in), n. In chem. the 
bitter principle of gentian. Called also 
Oentianic Acid, Qentisio Acid, and Gen- 

Gentian-spirit (jen'shi-an-spi-rit). n. An 
alooholic hquor produced by the vinous fer- 
mentation of the infusion of gentian. It is 
much drunk by the Swiss. 

Gentil, Gentle (jen'til, jeu'tl), n. A species 
of trained falcon or hawk. 

GentU.t a. ‘Well-born ; of a noble family. 
Ghauoer, 

Gentile (jen'til),?i. (L. gentilis, from gens, 
gentfy, nation, race.] In Scrip, any one be- 
longing to the (non- Jewish) nations; a wor- 
shipper of false gods; any person not a Jew 
or a Christian; a heathen. The Hebrews in- 
cluded in the term goim, or nations, all the 
tribes of men who had not received the true 
faith, and were not circumcised. The 
Chi'istians translated goim by the L. gentes, 
and imitated the Jews to giving the name 
gentiles to all nations who were not Jews 
or Christians. In civil affairs the denomi- 
nation was given to all nations who were 
not Homans. 

Gentile (jen'til), a. 1. Belonging to the non- 
Jewish nations; pertaining to a heathen 
people or heathen peoples.— 2. In gram. 
denoting one’s race or country; as, d gentile 
noun.— S.t Worthy of a gentleman; genteel; 
horioinable. 

We make art servile, and the trade 

Quarles. 

Gentilesset (jen'til-es), 71. [Br.] Character 
or manners of a person of gentle birth; cour- 
tesy; complaisance. 

she with her wedding clothes undresses 

All her complaisance and jrefiUVessey. Hudihras. 

GentiHsH (jen'til-ish), a. Heathenish; 
pagan. 

GentUism (jeu'til-izm), n. Heathenism; 
paganism; the worship of false gods. 
Gentilitial (jen-ti-li'shi-al), a. Same as 
Gentilitious. 

Gentilitious (jen-ti-li'-slius), a. [1. gentili- 
tius, from qe7is, gentis, a nation, family, 
elan.] 1. Peciilhn- to a people or nation; 
national. 

That .in unsavoury odour is gentUitimis or national 
unto the J ews, reason or sense -will not induce. 

Sir T. Browne. 

2. Hereditary; entailed on a family. 

The common cause of this distemper is a particular 
and pcthaps a gentilttious. Arbuthnot. 

Gentility (jcn-til'i-ti), n. [Pr. gentiliU,ho&- 
thenisni. So in Sp. and It. from the L. ; but 
with ns the sense now corresponds with 
that of genteel.] 1. Politeness of manners; 
easy, graceful behaviour ; the manners of 
well-bred people; genteelness.— 2. t Good 
extraction; dignity of birth. ‘Courtesy the 
fruit of true gentility.’ Harrington. — 

3. t Those who are of good birth; gentry. 
Gavelkind must needs in the end make a poor 

gentility. Sir y. Davies. 

4. t .Paganism; heathenism. 

When people began to espy the falsehood of ora- 
cles, whereupon gentility was built, their hearts 
were utterly averted from it, Mooker. 

GentUize (jen'til-iz), v.t. To render gentle 
or gentlemanly. [Hare.] 

Religion is the most gentlemanly thing in the 
world. It alione miW gentitize if uiimixed with cant. 

Coleridge. 

GentUize t (jen'til-iz), v.i. To live like a 
heathen. Milton. 

Gtentle (jcn'tl), a. [See Genibei,.] 1. Well 
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born; of a good family or respectable birth, 
though not noble; as, the studies of noble 
and youth; gentle blood. — 2. Soft and 
refined in manners; mild; meek; not rough, 
harsh, or severe; as, agentle nature, temper, 
or disposition; a manner; a, gentle 

address; a genUe voice. 

We were gentle among you, even as a nurse. 

iThes. xi.7. 

3. Tame; peaceable; not wild, turbulent, or 
refractory; as, a gentle horse or beast, — 

4. Soothing; pacific. 

O sleep, it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole. Coleridge. 

5. Treating with mildness; not violent. 

A gentle hand may le.ad the elephant with a hair. 

Persian Rosary. 

Stn. Mild, meek, placid, dove-like, quiet, 
peaceful, pacific, bland, soft, tame, tract- 
able, docile. 

Gentle (jen'tl), n. l. A person of good birth; 
a gentleman. [Poetical or obsolete.] 

Gentles do not reprehend; 

If you pardon we will mend. Sliak. 
Come in your war array, 

Gentles and commons. Sir JV. Scott. 

2. A trained hawk. See GENTll. 

Gentle (jen'tl), n. A maggot or larva of the 
fiesli-fly, used in fishing. 

Gentle t (jen'tl), v.t. To make genteel; to 
raise from the vulgar. 

Be he ne*er so vile. 

This day s\i^\\gefitle his condition. Skak. 

Gentlefolk (jen'tl-fok), n. {Gentle and/offi. ] 
Persons of good bi-eeding and family. [It is 
now used generally in the plural, gentle- 
follcs.] 

The queen's kindred are made gentle/olks. Sltnk, 
Gentle-hearted (jen'tl-hart-ed), a. Having 
a soft or tender heart; of mild disposition; 
Itind. Shale. 

ffentU'hearted wife 

Sat shuddering at the ruin of a world. Tennyson, 
Gentleman (jen'tl-man), n. {Gejitle, that is, 
well-bom, and man; comp. Fr. gentilhoimne. 
See Genteel.] l. A man of good family or 
good social position; every man above the 
rank of yeomen, including noblemen ; in a 
more limited sense, a man who without a 
title bears a coat of anus, or whose ancestors 
have been freemen: in this sense gentle^nen 
hold a middle rank between the nobility 
and yeomani’y. 

Meaning originally a man born in a certain rank, 
it {gentleman) came by degrees to connote all such 
qualities or adventitious circumstances as were 
usually found to belong to persons of that rank. This 
consitferation explains why in one of its vulgar ac- 
ceptations it means any one wlio lives without labour, 
in another without manual labour, and in its more 
elevated signification it has in every age signified the 
conduct, character, habits, and outward appearance, 
in whomsoever found, which, according to the ideas 
of that age, belonged, or were expected to belong, 
to persons bom and educated in a high social posi- 
tion. Prof. Bain. 

2. In a more loose sense, every man whose 
education, occupation, or income raises him 
above menial service or an ordinary trade. 
8. A man of good breeding and politeness, 
as distinguished from the vulgar and clown- 
ish.— 4. Often used almost as a polite equiva- 
lent for ‘man,’ in speaking of a person of 
whose social status we really know nothing; 
as, a gentleman caUed here last night: in the 
plural, the appellation by which men are ad- 
dressed in popular assemblies, whatever 
maybe their condition or character.— 5. The 
servant of a man of ranli, who attends his 
person. 

Let be called before us 

That gentleman of Buckingham’s in person, S/iak. 

6. A man of the highest honour, courtesy, 
and morality. 

The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer ; 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquU spirit. 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 

Dekker. 

—Gentlemen commoners, a title of distinc- 
tion at the University of Oxford; the highest 
class of commoners. 

Gentleman-at-arins ( jen'tl-man-at-firmz), 
n. A gentleman-pensioner (which see). 
Gentleman-fariHer (jen'tl-man-ffir-mSr), n. 
A man of property who occupies Ms own 
farm, and has it cultivated under his direc- 
tion. 

GentlemaiLhood (jen'tl-man-hod), ti. The 
condition or attributes of a gentleman. 
Gentlemanism (jen'ti-man-izm), ?i. The 
state of being a gentleman; the affectation 
of gentlemanltoesB. 

Gentlemanize (jen'tl-man-Iz),'».«. To bring 
or put into the condition of a gentleman. 
‘To gentlemanize one’s self.’ LordLytton. 


Gentlemanlike (jen'tl-man-lik). Same as 
Gentlemaiily. 

Gentlemanliness (jen'tl-man-li-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being gentlemanly; 
behaviour of a well-bred man. 
Gentlemanly (jen'tl-man-li), a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to or becoming a gentleman, or a man of 
good family and breeding; polite; complais- 
ant; as, gentlemanly manners — 2. Like a 
man of birth and good breeding; as, a gentle- 
manly officer. 

Gentleman - pensioner ( jen ' tl - man - pen- 
shon-er), n. One of abandof forty gentlemen, 
entitled esquires, whose office it is to attend 
the sovereign’s person to and from the chapel 
royal, and on other occasions of solemnity. 
They are now called Gentlemen-at-arms. 
GentlemansMp (jen'tl-man-ship), Ji. Qua- 
lity of a gentleman. 

His fine genitemanship did him no good. 

Lord Halifax. 

Gentleman-usher (jen'tl-man-ush-§r), n. 
One who holds a post at court, to usher 
others to the presence, &e. See Usher. 
Gentleness (jen'tl-nes), n. [See Gentle.] 
The state or quality of being gentle, bene- 
volent, mild, docile, and the like; gentility; 
mildness of temper ; sweetness of disposi- 
tion; meekness; kindness; benevolence. 

I must confess, 

I tliought you lord of more txae gentleness. Shak. 
The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, iong- 
sufTering, gentleness, goodness, faith. Gal. v. se, 
Tlie gentleness of all the gods go with thee. Shak. ^ 

GentlesMp t (jen'tl-ship),«. The condition, 
qualities, or deportment of a gentleman. 

Some in France which will needs be gentlemen, 
have xnata gentleshif in their hat than in their head. 

Ascham. 

Gentlesset (jen'tl-es), 7i. Gentleness; gentle 
behaviom’; the conduct of a gentleman. 
Spensei’. 

Gentle-woman (jen'tl-wqm-an), «. [Gentle 
and tvoman.] 1. A woman of good family 
or of good breeding; a woman above the 
vulgar.— 2. A woman who waits about the 
person of one of high rank. ‘The late 
queen’s gentlewoman.’ Shale.— Z. A term of 
civility to a female, sometimes ironical. 

tlov!, gentlewoman, you are confessing your enor- 
mities; 1 know it by that hypocritical downcast look. 

Dryden. 

Gentlewomanly, Gentlewomanlike (jen'- 
tl-wqm-an-li, jen'tl-wqm-an-lilc), a. Becom- 
ing a gentlewoman. 

Gently (jen'tli), adv. 1. In a gentle man- 
ner; softly; meekly; mildly; with tenderness. 
My mistress gently chides the fault I made. Drydon. 
2. 'Without violence, roughness, or asperity. 
Time has laid his hand 

Upon my heart, gently, not smiting it. Longf elleau. 
Gentoo (jen-tb'), n. [Pg. gentio, a gentile.] 
A term applied by old writers to a native 
of Hindustan, especially to one who wor- 
shipped Brahma; a Hindu: also applied to 
the language. 

Gentries (jen'tris), n. Gentility; good de- 
scent, [Scotch.] 

I ken full well that ye may wear good claithes, 
and have a soft hand, and yet that may come of 
idleness as weel as of gentrice. Sir IP. Scott. 
Gentry (jen'tri), 7i. 1. 1 Birth; condition; rank 
by birth. ‘Gentry, title, wisdom.' Shah— 
2. People of good position, such as landed 
proprietors, merchants, wealthy or -W'ell- 
born people in general, of a rank below the 
nobility. — 3. A term of civility, real or iron- 
ical. 

The many-coloured .yejriO' timre alone. Prior. 

4. t Civility; complaisance. 

Show U.S so much gentry and good-will. Shak. 

Genty (jen'ti), a. Neat; trim; elegimtly 
formed. [Scotch.] 

Sae jimpy laced her Tvaist, 

That sweetly ye may span. Burns. 

Genuant (jen'u-ant), a. [L. genu, the knee.] 
In her. kneeling. 

Genuflection, Genuflexion (je-nu-iJek'- 
shon), 71. [L. genu, the knee, and Jlectio, a 
bending.] . The act of bending the knee, 
particularly to worship. 

Henrietta performing" such extraordinary ^-enu- 
at the gaUo%vs-tree. Strickland. 

Genuine (jen'u-in), a. [L. genumus, from 
ge7io, gigno, to beget, bring forth, produce. 
See Genus. ] Belonging to the original stock; 
hence, real; natural; true; pure; not spuri- 
ous, false, or adulterated; as, genuine de- 
scendants; yeWMincmaterials; ngemmie text. 

As a genuine iatm of human experience, the age 
of poetry is gone, never to be recalled, Dr. Caird. 

Experiments were at one time tried with genuine 
materials, and at another time with sophisticated ; 
ones, Boyle. 
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K genuine book is that which was written by the 
person whose name it bears as the author of it. 

Bp, Watson. 

—Antlientia, Genuine. See under Authen- 
tic,— Syn. Authentic, true, real, veritable, 
exact, accurate, unalloyed, unadulterated, 
unaffected. 

Genuinely (jen'u-in-li), adv. In a genuine 
manner. 

Genuineness (jen'u-in-nes), n. The state of 
being genuine; hence, freedom from adul- 
teration or foreign admixture; freedom ! 
from anything false or counterfeit; purity; 
reality; sincerity; as, the genuineness of 
Livy’s hiistory; the genuineness of faith or 
repentance. 

It is not essential to the s^eunineness of colours 
to be durable. BoyU. 

Genus (je'nus), n. pi. Genera (ie'ne-ra). 
[L. genus, pi. genera-, akin Gr. gems, race, 
family, from root gen, Skr. jan, to beget. 
Gog; Gael, gin, to beget; Gael. <fc Ir, gein, 
off.spriug; A. Sax. ogii, kin, race; E. Am, 
land. I'rom same root are gentle, genteel, 
general, genius, generous, genesis, ' genial, 
genital, genuine, &c. ] 1. In logic, that 

whieii has several species under it; a class 
of a greater extent than species; a universal 
which is predicahle of several things of 
different species; a prodicable which is con- 
sidered as the material pai-tof the species 
of which it is affirmed.— 2. In science, an 
assemblage of species possessing certain 
characters in common, by whicir they are 
distinguished from all others. It is sub- 
ordinate to tribe and family. A single 
species, possessing certain peculiar charac- 
ters which belong to no other species, may 
also constitute a genus, as the camelopard 
. and the flying lemui’. — 3. In music, the gen- 
eral name for any saale.— Subaltern genus, 
in logic, that which is capable of being 
a species in respect of a higher genus, as 
quadruped in respect of mammal— Sum- 
mum genus, in logic, the higliest genus; a 
genus which is not considered a species of 
anything, as being. 

Geo-. [Gr. gea, ge, the earth.] A frequent 
prefix in compound woi’ds derived from 
Greek, referring to the earth; as, geography, 

■ geology, geometry, &c. 

Geocentric, Geocentrlcal (Je-o-sen'trik, 
je-o-sen'trik-al), a. [Gr. gS, earth, and Aon- 
trail, centre.] In astron. (a) having reference 
to the earth for its centre; in relation to the 
earth as a centre ; seen from the earth : a 
term applied to the place of a planet as 
seen from the centre of the earth, in oppo- 
sition to its heliocentric place, as conceived 
to he seen from the centre of the sun. 

(6) Having reference to the centre of the 
earth. See IPARA'h'hAX.— Geocentric latitude 
of a planet, its latitude as seen from the 
earth.— Gooconfric longitude of a planet, the 
distance measured on the ecliptic In the 
order of the signs between the geocentric 
place and the first point of Aries. 
Geocentrically (je-o-sen’trik-al-li), adv. In 
a geocentric manner. 

Geocorisse (je-8-kor’i-se), n. pi. [Gr. ge, the 
earth, and Aoris, a hug.] The land-bugs, a 
section of heteropterous insects, character- 
ized by having the antennas free, longer 
than the head, and inserted between the 
eyes and near the anterior margin. The 
species are for the most part found on the 
leaves of trees and small plants; some do 
not quit the ground, and others, as the Hy- 
drometridse, live upon the surface of the 
water. 

Geocroaite (je-ok'ron-it), n. [Gr. gS, the 
eai’th, and Kronos, Saturn, the alcheinistic 
name of lead.] A lead-gray ore with a me- 
tallic lustre, consisting of antimony, lead, 
sulphur, and a little arsenic. 

Geocyclic (J e-6-sik'lik), a. [Gr, ge, the earth, 
and kyklos, a circle.] I. Of or pertaining to 
the revolutions of the earth.— 2. Circling the 
earth periodically . — Geocyclic machine, a 
machine intended to represent in what man- 
ner the changes of the seasons, the increase 
and decrease of the days, <fec., are caused by 
the inclination of the axis of the earth to the 
plane of the ecliptic, at an angle of 66^“, and 
how the axis, by remaining parallel to itself 
in all points of its path round the sun, in- 
variably preserves this inclination,. 

Geode O'e'od), n. [Gr. geodes, earthy, from 
gS or gaia, earth.] In mineral, (a) a round 
hr roundish lump of agate or other mineral, 
ora mere inerastation. Its interior is some- 
times empty, and in this case the sides of 
its cavity are lined with crystals, as in agate 
balls. Sometimes it contains a solid mov- 
able nucleus, and sometimes it is filled with 
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f an earthy matter different from the en- 
I velope, whence the name, (b) The cavity in 
I such a nodule. 

Geodephaga (ie-d-def'a-ga), n. pi [Gr. ge, 

I the earth, and diaphago, to devour.] Pre- 
daceous land-beetles, a division of carnivo- 
rous coleopterous insects found generally 
beneath stones, clods, &c., subdivided into 
two very large families — the Cicindelidro 
and the Garnbidas. 

Geodesian. (je-o-de'si-an), n. One versed in 
geodesy. 

Geodesic, Geodesical Qe-o-des'ik, je-6-des'- 
ik-al), a. Geodetic (which sec). 

Geodesy (je-od'e-si), n. [Gr. geddaisia —gii, 
tile earth, and dain, to divide.] Tliat hrancli 
of applied mathematics whieli determines 
the figures and areas of large portions of 
the earth’s surface, the general figure of the 
earth, and the variations of the intensity 
of gravity in different regions by means of 
direct o1)servation and measurement. 
Geodetic, Geodetical (ju-6-det'ik, je-o-det'- 
ik-al), ft. Pertaining to geodesy; obtoinert 
or determined by the operations of geodesy; 
engaged in geodesy; as, geodetic survejdng; 
geodetic observers. 

Geodetically 0‘d-5-det'ik-aUi), adv. In a 
geodetical manner. 

Geodetics (je-o-det'iks),n. SameasGeod(!.9j/. 
Geodiferous (je-6d-if'6r-us),«. [Geode (which 
see), and L. faro, to produce.] Pi'oilucing 
geodes. 

GeofE): 03 ria (jef-roi'a), n. [In honour of M. 
E. E. Geoffrey, a Erench physician.] A 
genus of West Indian and South American 
dicotyledonous trees, belonging to tlio pa- 
pilionaceous tribe of the nat. order Legu- 
minosai. 'The bark of G. inermis [Andtra 
inermis of some botanists) possesses emetic, 
drastic, purgative, and narcotic properties, 
and in large doses is poisonous. It acts as 
a powerful anthelmintic. The fruit of G. 
superba, or umari, is much used by the 
inhabitants of Brazil on the banks of the 
Rio San Erancisco. 

Geogenic (je-o-j en'ik), a. Same as Geogonic. 
Geoglossuun (je-o-glos'smn), n. [Gr. ge, the 
earth, and glossa, tongue.] Earth-tongue, 
a genus of ascomycetous fungi found in 
hogs and meadows, all the species growing 
upon earth. 

Geognost (Je'og-nost), n. [See Geognosy.] 
One versed in geognosy; a geologist. [Rai’e.] 
Geognostic, Geognostical (je-og-nost'ik, 
je-og-nost'ik-al), a. Pertaining to geognosy; 
geological. [Rare.] 

Geognosy (je-og'n6-si),w. [Gr. ge,id\e earth, 
and gnosis, knowledge. J That part of natu- 
ral history which treats of tlie structure of 
the earth. It is the science of the substances 
which compose the earth or its crust, their 
stracture, position, relative situation, and 
properties. [This word originated among 
the German mineralogists, and is nearly 
synonymous with geology. 1 
Geogonic, Geogonicai (je-o-gon'ik, je-6- 
goirik-al), a. Pertaining to geogony, or the 
formation of the earth. 

Geogony (je-og'o-ni), n. [Gr. ge, the earth, 
ana gone, generation.] The doctrine of the 
formation of the earth; geology. 
Geographer (je-ogTa-f6r), n. [See Geo- 
graphy.] One who is versed in, or com- 
piles a treatise on, geogi’aphy. 

Geographic, Geographical (je-o-graf'ik, 
je-o-graf'ik-al), a. Relating to or contain- 
ing a description of the terraqueous globe; 
pertaining to geography. 

Geographically (je-o-graf'ik-al-li), adv. In 
a geographical manner; according to the 
usual practice of describing the surface of 
the earth. 

Geography (je-og'ra-fl), n. [Gr. ge, the earth, 
and graphs , description. ] 1. The science which 
treats of the world and its inhabitants ; a 
description of the earth or terrestrial globe, 
particularly of the divisions of its surface, 
natural and artificial, and of the position 
of the several countries, kingdoms, states, 
cities, &c. As a science, geography includes 
the doctrine or knowledge of the astronomi- 
cal circles or divisions of the sphere, by 
which the relative position of places on the 
globe may he ascertained; and usually trea- 
tises of geography contain some account of 
the inhabitants of the earth, of their govern- 
ment, manners, &o., and an account of the 
principal animals, plants, and minerals. — 
General or universal geography, the science 
which conveys a knowledge of the earth, 
both as a distinct and independent body in 
the universe, and as connected with a sys- 
tem of heavenly bodies. — Mathematical 
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geoffraphy, that Ijranchof the general science 
which is fierived from the application of 
matliematical truths to the figure of the 
earth, and which teaches us t(j duterniiiie 
the relative positions of pbaces, their longi- 
tudes and latitudes, the diifereut lines and 
circles imagined to he drawn upon the 
earth’s surface, their measure, distance, &c. 
— Physical geography, that branch of geog- 
raphy which gives a des<;riptioii of the 
principal features of the earth’s surfact;, the 
various climates and temperatures, show- 
ing how these, together with other cause.s, 
aifect the condition of the human race, and 
alstj a general account of tiie animals and 
productions of the globe.— Poiiticttl geogra- 
phy, that branch which considers the eartli 
as the abode of rational beings, according 
to their diffusion over the globe, and tlieir 
social relations as thc.y are divided into 
larger or smaller societies . — Sacred or bib- 
lical geography, the geography of Palestine, 
and other oriental nations mcntiomul in 
Scripture, having for its object tbe illustra- 
tion and elucidation of Hcripture history.— 
2. A book containing a description of the 
eartli or of a portion of it. 

Geologer, Geologian (je-ol'o-jer, je-o-is'ji- 
an), n. A geologist. [Rare.] 

Geologic, Geological (je-O-loj'ik, je-o-loj'ik- 
al), ft. [See Geology.] Pertaining to geo- 
logy, or the science of the eartli. 
Geologically (Je-o-loj'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
geological manner. 

Geologist (je-Dl'o-Jist), n. One versed in the 
science of geology. 

Geologize 0'§-ol'o-Jfz).'«-L To study geology; 
to make geological investigations; to dis- 
courso as a geologist. 

Geology (je-ol'o-ji), n. [Gr. ge, the earth, 
and logos, discourse. ] The science rvhich deals 
with the structure of the crust of the globe, 
and of the substances which compose it ; or 
the science of the minerals or aggregate 
substances which compose the eartli, the 
relations which the several constituent 
masses hear to each other, their formation, 
structure, position, and liistory. It also 
investigates the successive changes that 
have taken place in the organic and inor- 
ganic kingdoms of nature; it inquires into 
the causes of these changes, and the influ- 
ence which they have exerted in modifying 
the surface and external structure of our 
planet. It is a science founded on exact 
olaservation and careful induction, and is 
intimately connected rvith all the physical 
sciences. 'The geologist, in order that he 
may conduct his investigations with success, 
ought to he well versed in chemistry, miner- 
alogj', zoology, botany, comparative anatomy, 
in short, every branch of science relating to 
organic and inorganic nature. The rocks 
constituting the crust of the earth have been 
variously divided in accordance with their 
position and contents. The first great divi- 
sion is into unstratified and stratified. The : 
uustratifled rocks may belong to any age: 
they arc divisible into two groups; those 
which reirresent stratified ro’cks, but have 
lost all trace of original form under power- 
ful modifying influences (metamorphic); and 
those which from the first were uustratifled, 
the volcanicrocks, including under this head 
many of the granites. ’They are all crystal- 
line; four substances enter into their com- 
position— mica, quartz, felspar, and horn- 
blende. The volcanic rocks are either con- 
temporaneous or intrusive : the former are 
those poured out on a land surface or a sea 
bottom, as the lavas of the oldest as well as 
of the most recent times; the latter break 
through the strata and push their way among- 
them. The metamorphic rocks are gneiss, 
some granites, serpentine, and the like. The 
oldest strata, Laureiitian, are represented 
by these rocks, and the tertiaries exhibit 
the conversion of limited areas into crystal- 
line masses. The stratified rocks have been 
deposited from water, and have been divided 
into metamorphic and fossiliferous. (See 
Metamorphic.) The fossiliferous strata 
have been divided into the following classes, 
founded on their fossil contents and the 
physical relations between the strata. — 
Laurentian. Highly crystallized schists, 
quartzose rocks, and limestones. Fossils: 
Mozoiin canadense and graphite. locality: 
Canada, Hebrides, Bavaria, Norway.— Cain- 
brian. Sandstones, slates, schists, and crys- 
talline limestones. Eossils: sea-weed, shells, 
some Crustacea, especially trilobites. Lo- 
cality : North Wales or Cambria, Scotland, 
America (Moron).— Silurian. Sandstones, 
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conglomerates, limestones, inetamorphic 
slates, schists. Fossils: stems and leaves oi 
water-plants, club-mosses, sea-weeds, corals, 
graptnlites, star-tishes, shells bivalve and 
uiiivalve, Jiiitl trilobites in vory great abund- i 
ance; in upper beds. Ashes, ganoid and pla- 
coid. Typical locality: TV ales , — Devonian 
and Old Med Sandstone. Sandstones, lime- 
stones, shales. Fossils : sea-weeds, marsh- 
plants, as bulrushes, tree-l'erns, reeds, &c.; 
corals, shells, Crustacea. Locality: Devon- 
shire. Old Red Sandstone. Sandstones and 
conglomerates. Fossils: chiefly large crus- 
taceans, ganoid fishes, and a few plants. 
Locality; Scotland, Welsh Borders. — Ccvr- 
honiferaus. Sandstones, limestones, shales, 
clays, ironstone, coal. Fossils: very numer- 
ous and gigantic tree-ferns, -reeds, pines, 
palms, (fee.; corals, encrinites, star-fishes, 
sea-ui'ohins, sea and land shells, _ Crustacea, 
fishes, lahyrinthodonts. Trilohites appear 
for the last time . — Permian uic Lower A ew 
Med Sandstone. Red and whitish sandstones, 
shales, magnesian limestone. Remains re- 
semble those of the coal measures, Imt ani- 
mals less numerous; lahyrinthodonts and 
reptiles numerous and gigantic. Typical 
locality: Penn inRussia.-'ZViasswor Upper 
New lied Sandstone. Sandstones, shales, 
conglomerates; characteristic product, rock- 
salt. Remains: plants few— horse-tails, 
calamites, ferns — much smaller than in coal 
measures. Animals — shells, crustaceans, 
shark-like fishes; reptiles and amphibians 
nunierons and of great size. Characteristic 
remains: footprints of groat lizards and huge 
birds. Called Triassic from being foimd in 
three distinct groups. Localities: Britain, 
Africa, India.— Oofitie or Jurassic, subdi- 
vided into lias, oolite proper,pnr&ec7r,9. Egg- 
grained sandstones, limestones, sliales, clays, 
ironstone hands, coal, lignite, and jet. Forms 
of life more like those of our own times. 
Remains extremely; ahimdant. Vegetable 
life, indicating a climate like that of Aus- 
tralia— sea-weeds, tree-ferns, palms, irine-s, 
and liliaceous plants. Animals— sponges, 
corals, encrinites, sea-nrehins, woms, crus- 
taceans, ammonites, nautilus,gigantic cuttle- 
fish, fishes numerous and largo, notably huge 
plated sharks. But the most characteristic 
remains are those of enormous lacertian 
reptiles, as iolitiiyosaunis. Remains of ear- 
liest warm-blooded animals, somewhat re- 
sembling kangaroo. — Cretoceons. Chalk, 
gault, greensand, chert, and coal (rare). 
Plants rare and Imperfect, and apparently 
drifted. Animals numerous— sponges, cor- 
als, sea-urchins, star-fishes, and crustaceans. 
Shells plentiful and exquisitely beautiful 
in form and colour, notably ammonites 
and nautilus. Fislies not numerous, and 
characterized by their teeth. Reptiles gi- 
gantic, terrestrial in the Wealden. First 
ajjpcarance of bones of birds, and what 
seem to be bones of a moiik&y.— Tertiary. 
Remains resembling those now existing, 
and a large proportion identical. R,eal 
exogens appear for the first time; fishes, 
birds, and mammals of existing families. 
Two great periods— itiftrin and cold. Warm: 
gypsum, marls, nurainulite limestone. Cold 
period: boulder clay unstratifled and strati- 
fied, shell clays, gravels, &e. The tertiary 
has been fmther divided into Macene, 3Iw- 
cene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene, in accord- 
ance with the proportions of existing species 
in the various strata. See separate entries. 
— Quaternary or Post-tertiary. Remains 
identical or nearly so with present lifn De- 
posits : clay, sand, gravel, mud, peat, soil, 
&c. Divided into Prehistoric or Post-pleis- 
tocene, and Historic or Recent. Prehistoric: 
Irish deer, woolly elephant, hairy rhinoceros, 
cave-hyena, cave-hear, mammoth ; human 
remains, canoes, ashes, cave and lake dwell- 
ings, stone-weapons and implements, Idt- 
chen-niiddens. Historic or Recent: deposits 
now forming. Species now existing or ex- 
isting within the historic period.-— Another 
division of stratified fossiliferous rocks is 
into Primary or PttZeeozoic fLaurentian, 
Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian and Old Red 
Sandstone, Carboniferous, Bermian); Secon- 
dary or Mesozoic (Triassic, Jurassic, Creta- 
ceous); Tertiary or Cainozoic (see above), 
and Post-teriiary or Quaternary (see above). 
See Forkatiox, Fossib, Organic, Rook, 
andSTEATuar. 

Qeomancer (je'd-man-ser), n. One versed 
: in or who practises geomancy. 

Geomancy (je'o-raan-si), n. [Gr, ye, the 
. earth, and manteia, divination.] A kind of 
divination by means of figures; or lines. 
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foimed by little dots or points, originally on 
the earth and afterwards on paper. 

Greomantic, Geomantical ( j § - 6 - man ' tik, 
je-o-man'tik-al), a. Of or pertaining to 
geomancy. 

Geometer (je-om'et-6r), n. [Gr. geometrSs. 
See Geometry.] One skilled in geometry; a 
geometrician. 

Geometral (je-om'et-ral), a. [Fr. g6ometral.1 
Pertaining to geometry. [Rare.] 

Geometrilc, Geometrical (je-6-met'rik, je- 
6-met'rik-al), a. [Ut. gaometrikos. See Geo- 
metry.] Pertaining to geometry ; accord- 
ing to the rules or princiides of geometry; 
done or deteiunined by geometry.— Gcomet- 
rical constnietion, the representation of a 
proposition by geometrical hues.— 
rical curves, or geometrical lines, those in 
which the relation between the abscissa and 
ordinates is expressed by a finite algebraical 



Geometrical Decorated Window, Ripon Minster. 

equation.— GcojnetricaZ decorated, in arch. 
applied to the earlier period of decorated 
Gothic, in which the tracery and other orna- 
mentation consist entirely of distinct geo- 
metrical forms, the principle of verticality 
and unity by a subordination of parts being 
fully developed. — Geometricalelevation.ade- 
sign for the front or side of a building drawn 
according to the rules of geometry, as opposed 
to perspective or natural elevation. ■— Geo- 
metrical locus. See Locus. — Geometrical 
progression, is when the tenns increase or 
decrease by equal ratios ; as, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 
or 32, 16, 8, 4, 2. See PROGRESSION.— Geo- 
metrical stairs, those stairs of which the 
steps are supported only at one end by 
being bnilded into the wall. 
Geometrically (je-6-met'rik-al-li), adv. In 
a geometrical manner; according to the 
rules or laws of geometry. 

Geometrician (je-om'e-tri"shan), n. One 
skilled in geometry; a geometer; a mathe- 
matician. 

Geometridss (je-o-metTi-de),ra.pt. A very ex- 
tensive family of lepldopterous, nocturnal, 
or rather seminoctumal insects, knowui to 
collectors by the name of slender-hodied 
moth. More than 300 British species be- 
longing to this family are laio\vn. The 
family itself is divided into sixty genera. 
Geometrize (je-om'e-triz), ■o.i. To act ac- 
cording to the laws of geometry; to perform 
geometrically ; to proceed in accordance 
with the principles of geometry; to recog- 
nize or apprehend geometrical quantities 
or laws. 

Geometry (je-om'e-tri), n. [Gr. geometria— 
gS, the earth, and OTctron, measure— the tern 
being originally equivalent to land-measur- 
ing or surveying,] The science of magnitude 
in general; the science which treats of the 
properties of definite portions of space; that 
science which treats of the properties of 
lines, angles, surfaee.s,andsolids; that branch 
of mathematics which treats of the pro- 
perties and relations of magnitudes. Geo- 
metryis the most general and important of 
the mathematical sciences ; it is founded 
ii^u a few axioms or self-evident truths 
(see AXIOM); and every proposition which 
it lays doivn, whether it he theorem or pro- 
blem, is subjected to the most accurate and 
ri^d demonstration. Geometry has been 
distinguislietl into theoretical at speculative 
and praottcal. The former treats of the 
various properties and relations of magni- 
tudes, with demonstrations of theorems, 

; &o.; and the Tatter relates to the perform- 
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ance of certain geometrical operations, such 
as the construction of figures, the drawing 
of lines in certain positions, and the appli- 
cation of geometrical principles to the vari- 
ous measurements in the ordinary concerns 
of life. Theoretical geometry is again 
divided into elementary or common geo- 
metry and the higher geometry, the former 
being employed in the consideration of 
lines, superficies, angles, planes, figures, 
and solids, and the latter in the considera- 
tion of the higlier order of curve lines and 
pro\AemB.-—Analyticalgeometry,Desariptive 
geometry. See Analytical, Dbscrii’Tivb. 
Geo-navlgation (je'o-na-vi-ga"shon), n. A 
term proposed for that branch of the science 
of navigation in which the place of a ship at 
sea is determined by referring it to some 
other spot on tlie surface of the earth— in 
opposition to Coelo-navigation (which see). 
Geonomy (je-on'o-mi), n. [Gr. ge, the ecurth, 
and nomos, a Taw.] The science of the 
physical laws relating to the earth, includ- 
ing geology and physical geography. 
Geophagism (je-ofa-jizm), n. [Gr. ge, the 
earth, and pliago, to eat] The act or prac- 
tice of eating earth, as dirt, clay, chalk, Ac. 
See Dirt-eating. 

Geophagist (je-of'a-jist), n. One who prac- 
tises geophagism; one who eats earth, 
GeopMla (je-offil-a), n. [Gr. ge, the earth, 
and phileo, to love.] A small genus of creep- 
ing herbaceous plants of the nat. order 
Ruhiacene, natives of India and tropical 
America and Africa. The root of G. rmii- 
fonnis is emetic, and may be used as a Sub- 
stitute for ipecacuanha. 

Geopliilus (je-ofil-us), n. [Gr. pc, the earth, 
and philos, loving.] A genus of articulate 
animals, belonging to the order Ghilognatha 
and class Myriapoda, includmg the G. elec- 
trims, or electric centipede, a species not 
uncommon in this country, which has the 
power of emitting light when excited., , 
Geoponic, Geoponical (je-6-pon'lk, je-6* ' 
pon'ik-al), a. ■ [Gr. ge, the earth, and jjonos,, 
labour.] Pertaining to tillage of the earth 
or agriculture. ‘Authors geoponical,’- Sir 
T. Browne. 

Geoponics (je-6-pon'iks), n. The art or 
science of cultivating the earth. ‘Herbs 
and wholesome sallets, and other plain and 
useful parts of pcopmiics.’ Bvely^i. 
Georama (je-6-rfi'ma), n. [Gr. ge, the earth, 
and horama, view.] A large hollow spheri- 
cal globe or chamber, lined in the inside 
with cloth oir which is depicted a general 
view of the geography of the eai’th’s sm-face 
so as to be seen by a spectator from the in- 
terior’. 

George (jorj), n. [Gr. georgos, a husband- 
man— pe, the earth, and erpon, labour.] 1. A 
figure of St. George on horseback encounter- 
ing the dragon, worn pendent from the 
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collar by knights of the Garter. ‘Look on 
my George, 1 am a gentleman.’ Shale. See 
Garter.— 2. A loaf, supposed to have been 
originally stamped with a figure of St. 
George. ‘A brown paorpe.’ Dry den. : 
George-noble (jorj'no-bl), n. A gold coin 
in the time of Henry VIII. of the value of 
es. 8d. sterling: so called from hearing on 
the reverse the figure of St. Georpe killhig: 
the dragon. 

Georgian (jorjfi-an), n. A native or inhah- 
:itant of the region called Georgia on the 
south of tile Caucasus Mountains ; or of 
Georgia, one of the United States of America. 
Georgian (jorj'l-an), a. Belonging or relat- 
ing to Georgia in Asia, mr the state of 
Georgia in the United States. 
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Georgian (jorj'i-aB), a. Belonging or relat- 
tng to tlie reigns of the four Georges, hiugs 
of Great Britain; as, the eift. 

Georgic (jorj'ik), n. [Gr. georgVcos, rustic— 
ge, the earth, and erjfOM, labour.] A rural 
poem; a poetical composition on the subject 
of husbandry; as, the georgies of Virgil. 
Georgic, Geor^cal ( jorj''ik, jorj'ik-al), a. 
Relating to agriculture and rm-al affairs; ag- 
ricultural. ‘The Mantuan’s georgic strains.’ 
Gay. 

Georgium Sidus (joVji-um sfdus), n. [L.] 
'I’he planet Uranus, so named by its dis- 
coyez’er Sir 'William Herschel in honour of 
George III. 

Georgost (Je-or'gos), n. [Gr.] A hnsband- 
inan. Spenser. 

Geosaurns (je-6-sa'nis), n. [Gr, gS, the 
earth, and sauras, lizard.] A sub-genus of 
gigantic fossil saurian.s of the oolite and 
lias formations, considered by Cuvier to be 
intermediate between the crocodiles and 
the monitors. 

Geoscopy (je-os'ko-pl), n. l&T.gB, the earth, 
and skopeo, to view.] Knowledge of the 
earth, ground, or soil obtained by inspec- 
tion. 

Geoselenic (j§'5-se-len"jk), a. [Gr. ge, tlie 
earth, and selene. the moon.] Relating to 
the earth and the moon; relating to the 
Joint action or mutual relations of the eartli 
and moon; as, geoselenic iihenomena. 
Geostatie (je-o-stat'ik), «. [Gr. f/e, the earth, 
and statikos, causing to stand.] A term ap- 
plied to a peculiar sort of arch, having that 
kind of curve in which the vertical pressure 
is proportional to the depth below a fixed 
horizontal plane, and in which the horizon- 
tal pressure bears to the vertical pressure a 
fixed ratio depending on the nature of the 
superincumbent materials. This variety of 
arch is suited to sustain the pressure of 
earth. 

Geoteuthis (je-6-tu'thls), n. [Gr. gS, the 
earth, and teuthis, a squid.] A genus of 
fossil squids or calamaries whose pens are 
found abundantly in the lias and oolite for- 
mations., The ink-bag and other fragments 
in addition to the pens occiu’ in the Oxford 
clay.':'.','.''".," 

Geothermic (ji-6-thertnik), a. [Gr. ge, the 
earth, and thermos, heat.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the internal heat of the earth. 
Geothermoineter (je'o-th6r-niom"et-ei0, n. 
[Gr. ge, the earth, and B. thermometer (which 
see).] An instrument for measuring tlie de- 
gree of terrestrial heat at different places, 
especially in mines and artesian wells. 
Geotict I®' C®!"- the earth.] 

Belonging to earth; terrestrial. Bailey. 
Geotropic (je-o-trop'ik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to, or exhibiting geotropism; turning or 
hiclining towards the earth. ‘Geotropio 
tendency.’ Francis Danoin. 

Geotropism (je-ot'ro-pizm), n. [Gr. ge, 
the earth, and tropos, a tunilng, direction, 
from trepo, to turn.] Disposition or tend- 
ency to turn or incline towards the earth, 
as the characteristic exhibited in a young 
plant, when deprived of the counteracting 
influence of liglit, of directing its growth 
towards the earth. 

The powers of growth which exist in young seed- 
lings would certainly be called instinctive if they e.x- 
isted in animals, and they are quite .as indispensable 
as those just mentioned in supplying the wants which 
first arise. These two instincts are the power of 
directing the growth in relation to the force of gravity, 
and in relation to light; the first being cs.\\aC. g-eotro- 
the second heliotropism. Francis Darwin, 

Geotrupidse (je-o-trpp'i-de), n. pi [Typical 
genus Geotrupes—Gfs:. ge, the earth, trupao, 
to pierce— and eidos, resemblance.] A family 
of burrowing lamellicorn beetles of the 
section Petalocera, in which the elytra are 
rounded behind and cover the abdomen. 
They inhabit temperate climates, and are 
useful in removing disgusting substances, 
as the excreinentitious matter of men and 
other animals. When alarmed they feign 
deatli. The GeotmpesstercororiMs.orwatch- 
man-beetle of Britain, is the type of the 
family. 

Gephyrea (ge-fl're-a), n. pi. [Gr. gephyra, a 
bndge.] A class of the Anarthropoda, com- 
prising the spoon-worms (Sipunoulus) and 
their allies. 

GeraR (ge'ra), ii. [Heb.] The smallest piece 
of money current amongst the ancient J ews, 
the twentieth part of a shekel, or nearly 
three halfpennies. Ex, x-xx. 13. 

GeraniaceBa (je-ra'ni-&"se-e), n. [See Gbra- 
KIDM.] A nat. order of exogehs, the dis- 
tinguishing character of which is to have a 
fruit composed of live cocci or cases, con- 
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nected with as many flat styles, consolidated 
round a long conical beak. These plants 
ai‘e usually astringent and odoriferous. The 
.species of the oi-der wliich inhabit Europe 
are herbaceous plants ; a few of them are 
handsome, but the major part are mere 
weeds. 

Geranium (jS-ra'ni-uin), m. [Gr. genmos, a 
crane— -on account of the long projecting 
.spike of the seed-capsule,] The crane’s-bill 
genus, a genus of herbaceous plants (rarely 
undershruba), the type of the nat. order 
Geraniacem, natives of temperate regions 
throughout the woi-ld. They have usiuilly 
paiinatelydividedleavesandregiilariiowera', 
with ten stamens and live carpels, each 
tipped by a long glabi-ous azvn (the persist- 
ent style). The flowers are usually blue or 
red, and are often handsome; tlie so-called 
geranium.s of our garden.s belong, liowever, 
to the genus Pelargonium (which see). 
There are about a dozen British species, of 
which the iierb-robert (G. robertianum) is 
the most common. 

Gerant (zlnl-rah), n. [Fr.] 'riie acting part- 
ner or manager of a joint-stock association, 
newspaper establishment, &c. 

Gerto (jerb), n. In her. a sheaf. See Gakbe. 
Gerbil (jOr'bil), n. [Fr. gerhille, from gerbo, 
the Arabic name.] The Engli.sh name given 
to the rodents belonging to tlie genus 6er- 
billus (whicli .see). 

Gerbillus (jilr-bilTus), ?i. A genus of small 
burrowing rodents (the gerbils) of the family 
Muridfe. They have a long tail, which is 
tufted at the end. 'Tliere are several species, 
found in the sandy parts of Africa and Asia. 
The Egyptian gerbil (G. cegyptiams), inliabit- 
ing Egypt around the pj-ramids, is the type. 
It is about the size of a mouse and of a cleai’ 
yellow colotu’. 

Gerbua (jer'hp-a), n. Same as Jerboa. 
Gere,t n. Same as Gear. Chaucer. 

' Gerenda Qb-ven'da), n. pi [L.] Things to 
he done or conducted. 

Gerent (je'rent), a. [1. gerens, gerentis, ppr. 
of gero, to bear.] Bearing; carrjdng; caiTjdng 
on: used now only in composition; as, vice- 
gerent, belliyerewt. 

Gerfalcon ( jerifa-Im), n. A species of falcon, 
the gyrfalcon. 

He !iac! . . . stagliminds. foxhounds, harriers, packs 
for the hoar and packs for the wolf, gerfalcons far 
tile heron and haggards for tlxe wild-duck. 

A/acaulajy, 

Gerie,t Gereful,t a. [O.Fr. girer, to tiviri, 
from L. gyrus, Gr. gyros, a twirling, a circle. ] 
Changeable; giddy. 

Right so can Venus overcast 

The hertes of hire folk* right as hire clay 

Is^ereful, ri^^ht so changeth she aray. Chaucer. 

Gerlo-antico (jePlo-an-te'ko), n. A fine, 
rare, ricli, flesh-coloured marble used for 
statuary purposes in Rome. 

Gerlondjt n. A garland. Chaucer. 

Germ (jerm), n. [L. germcn, an offshoot, a 
germ— probably for geriraen, from gero, to 
bear.] 1. In physiol, the earliest fonn under 
which any organism appears; the rudimen- 
tary or embryonic form of an organism; 
that wliich is in an undeveloped state; an 
embryo; as, the gemn of a fetus, of a plant, 
of a flower. 

when one ."ittempts to keep en raffprl with mo- 
dern scientific tiiought, one becomes imbued with 
the notion that distinct cre.rtive acts never took 
pl.ace, and that the primal germ is our leg-itimate 
ancestor in unbroken line. Scientific American. 

2. That from which anything springs; origin; 
first principle; as, the germ of civil liberty 
or of prosperity. 

Mr. Hunter's work on the blood . . . abounding 
in principles or theivrww of principles. 

A Jl/. Latham. 

Germain (jerimau), a. Same as Germane. 
German (jfir'man), a. [L. germanus, a bro- 
ther, for germinanus, from germcn, an off- 
siioot. See Geeji.] 1. Sprung from the 
same father and mother or from members 
of the same family. 

Brother .german denotes one who is brother both 
by the father's and mother’s side; cousias german, 
children of brothers or sisters. Boniiier. 

2. t Nearly related; closely akin, 

Wert thou a leopard, thou wert£'«'r«ie»8 to the lion. 

, Shall. 

8. Closely connected; appropriate; relevant; 
pertinent; gennane. 

The phrase would be more german to the matter, 
if ive could carry a cannon by our sides. Shah. 

German (jer'man), », l. A native or inhabit- 
ant of Germany.— 2. The language of the 
higher and more southern districts of Ger- 
many, and the literary.language of all Ger- 
many. It is divided into three periods— Old 


High German, from the eighth to the twelfth 
century; Middle Higli German, to the fif- 
teenth century; and .Miidern IlighGeniuni. 
Tlie Old High German einbraee.s the Aleman- 
nic, Frankish, and other snl )-dialurts. The 
Middle High Germ.an is the language of the 
Minnesingers, of the national heroic legends 
(Heldensagon), and of the lay of Ihc Aibe- 
lungen. Modern German is properly the 
dialect of Saxony, which hutlier rendered 
classical Iiy his translation of the Bible. 
See Low-German. 

German (jeriman), a. Belonging to Ger- 
many. 

German i (jeriman), n. One sprung from the 
same stock: applied to brothers and sisters 
or to first cousins. See Geumane. 

Go now, proud miscreant, 

Tiiyself thy do K-ngcrmaii dear. Spemer. 

German-clock (jer'inan-klok), n. An infe- 
rior :ind che:ip sort of clock made In Ger- 
many, or a clock of similar construction. 
Germa,nder (jer-man'der), «. [Fr. german- 
dree, Prov. germandrea, Jt. calamand raa—a 
changed form of L. chamcedrys, Gr, cha- 
■maidrys, gernninder— c/i««iai, on the earth, 
and drys, an oak, ] The common name given 
to plants of the genus Teucrium, but e.speei- 
ally to Teuerhm. ChamU’ilrys.—Gernmiider 
ftpeedioell, Veronica. Chavuedrys, a ermmion 
British plant. 

Germane (jdr'inan), «. [See German— term 
apjilied to relationships,] Closely akin; 
nearly related; allied; closely connected; 
relevant; pertinent; appropriate; fitted, 

It will give a kind of constituency tlioroughly 
germane to tlie nature and purposes of a comity re- 
presentation, according to the old rule of the consti- 
tution. Gladstone. 

Germanic (jfr-man'ik), a. Pertaining to 
Germany; a term sometimes applied to a 
family of Aryan tongues, otherwise called 
Teutonic (which see). 

Germanism (j6r'inan-izm), n. An idiom or 
phrase of the German language. 

It is full of Latinisms, Gallicigiiis, Germanisms, 
and all isms but Angiicisnis. Chesterfield. 

German-minet (jer'man-mil-et), n. A spe- 
cie.sof grass, a variety of the Setaria italica, 
producing a nutritious grain. 

German-paste (jer'man-past), n. A kind of 
paste composed of pea-meal, sweet-almonds, 
lard, .sugar, hay-saflTon, and hard-boiled egg, 
used for feeding larks, thrushes, nightin-. 
gales, and other singing birds. 

German - sarsaparilla (jerim an-shr-aa-pa- 
ril-la), n. A name given to the roots or- 
rhizomes of Carex aronaria, C. distielm, and 
C. Mrta, from their lieing occasionally used 
in Germany as a substitute for sarsaparilla. 
German-silver (jfiriman-sil-ver), n. Pack- , 
fong; the white alloy of nickel, foi'med by 
fusing together 100 parts of copper, GO of 
zinc, and 40 of nickel; so named from being 
first made at Hildburghausen in Germany. 
German-tinder ( jfii''nian-tin-der), n. Am- 
adou (which see). 

Genn-cell (jenn'sel), n. In animal phymnl. 
the cell which results from the union of tlie 
spermatozoon rvith the germinal vesicle or ■ 
its nucleus. Some iihysiologists question the ■ 
existence of such a cell, or assert its unim- 
portance in the development of the egg. 

The germ-cell, assiiinhates the siitrounding yolk, 
and propag.ntBS its kind by spontaneous fission, 
whence the first cell has been termed the frimary - 
germ-cell, aoi its progeny the den-oati-ve germ-cell. 

Brande &• Cox. 

Germen.t Germint (j^rimen, jer'min), n. 

A germ (which see). 

Thou all-shaking thunder, , , . 

Crack Nature's mould, aWgermins spill at once 
That make ungr.ateful man. Shak, 

Germinal (jemiTn-ap, a. Pertaining to a 
germ or seed-bud.— Germinal rnembvane, a 
series of lay ers of cells united together which 
are formed round the yolk of an egg during 
a certain stage in the development of the 
ovum. — Germinal tiesicle, (a) in animal 
physiol, a cell which floats in the yoik of an 
egg, upon the walls of which is a spot or- 
nucleus called the germinal spot. These- 
perform iraportimt functions in the recep- 
tion of the germ and in aiding its early 
development, (b) In hot. a cell contained 
in the embryo sac, from which the embryo - 
is developed. 

Germinal (zhar-me-nal), n. [Fr., from L. 
germen, geminis, a shoot, a sprout.] The 
seventh month of the fli’st French repub- 
lican calendar, commencing March 21 and 
ending April 19. 

Germihant(j6rm'in-ant), a. [I. germinans,. 
germinantis, ppr. of germino. See GBR-- 
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GESTICULATORY 


MINATB*] Sprouting; lieginning to grow; 
growing; gradually developing. 

Prophecies are not fulfilled punctually, at once, 
but have spring-ing* and ger^tinant accomplishment 
thfoujyhout many ages. Sacofu 

Germinate (jOrndin-fit), v.i. pret. & pp. ger- 
minated; ppr. ganninating. [L. germino, 
germimUim, to bud, from germen. See 
GEinr.] To sprout; to bud; to shoot; to 
begin to vegetate, as a plant oi* its seed. 
Geri^nate (jenn'in-at), v.t. To cause to 
sprout; to put forth, a.5 leaves. [Rare.] 

In theleafy months of June and July several French 
departments ^ti’mitiafe a .set of rebellious paper- 
leaves, natnecl proclamations, re-SOlutions, journals, 
or diurnals, ' of the union for resistance to oppres- 
sion.’ Cariyle. 

Germination (j6rm-in-il',shon), n. The 
first act of growth by an embryo plant; the 
time in which seeds vegetate after being 



Seeds germinating. (In centre a plant which has 
newly appeared above ground.) 

planted or sown. The immediate causes of 
germination are the presence of moisture 
and atmospheric air ami a certain olevatiou 
of temperature. Moisture softens the in- 
teguments of the seed and relaxes the tissue 
of the embryo; atmospheric air supplies oxy- 
gen and nitrogen; and a temperatm’e, which 
must he at least as liigh as 32“ Eahr., by ex- 
citing the vitality of the emhryo, enables it 
to take advantage of the agents with which 
it is in contact. During germination various 
changes take place in the chemical consti- 
tuents of the seed, and are usually accom- 
panied with increase of temperature, as is 
seen in the process of malting. Along with 
these other changes commonly take place: a 
root is produced, which strikes perpendicu- 
larly downwards and, fixing itself in the soil, 
begins to absorb food; a growth upwards 
then commences and ends in the protrusiou 
of a stem and leaves. 

GerminativeO'er'min-at-iv), a. Of orpertain- 
, ing to germination. 

Germ-iiheory. The theory that living mat- 
ter cannot be produced by evolution or de- 
velopment from not -living matter, but is 
produced from gems or seeds. The theory 
, more particularly concerns itself with the 
appearance of life, or with phenomena sup- 
posed to be dependent on the presence of 
living matter, where the germs are so infini- 
tesimally minute as not to be capable of 
detection by the eye aided by the most 
powerful instruments. In this view it has 
two aspects— first, as it affects the question 
of the origin of life, and, second, as it affects 
the origin and propagation of m.any diseases. 
As it regards the doctrine of the origin of 
life see Biogenesis, Abiogenesis. As it 
affects the origin and propagation of disease 
it is maintained that the whole class of 
zymotic diseases, witii many others, are due 
to the presence in the atmosphere of infinite 
multitudes of germs, chiefly spores of cryp- 
togamic plants, as Bacteria and Tonila (the 
yeast-plant), ready to become developed and 
multiply under favourable conditions, and 
by so doing to set up fermentation, putre- 
faction, or other morbid action in the bodies 
on or in which they are parasitic. All admit 
that many cutaneous diseases are due to the 
presence of parasites propagated by spores, 
as also that certain diseases,: as pShrine in 
: silk- worms, ‘blood ’in cattle, malignantpus- 
tules, &c,, arise fromthe germs of animals or 
, plants in the tissues or blood, but in regard 
to its wider application there is much contro- 
, versy. A system of antiseptic treatment of 
wounds and sores has been founded upon 
this theory, ■rvith the view chiefly of prevent- 
ing the formation of pus on the surface of 
incised wounds, and pycemia, or blood-. 
. poisoning, occasionally occurring after oper- 
: ations, especially in hospitals. This treat- 


ment consists in endeavouring to exclude 
germs or effect their destruction by the 
agency chiefly of carbolic acid. 

Gem,! Genre, t n.i. To grin; to snarl; to 
yawn. ‘Gaping like a gulfe when he did 
genie. ‘ Spenser. 

Gerocomia (je-ro-kO'mi-a), n. Same as 
Gerocomy. 

Gerocoinlcal (je-ro-kom'ik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to gerocomy. [Rare.] 

Gerocoiuy (je-ro'ko-mi), n. [Gr. gerolcomia, 
from peras, old age, and Jeorneo, to tend,] 
That part of inedieine which treats of tlie 
proper regimen for old people. [Rare.] 
Gerontes (ge-ron'tez or ]e-ron'tez), n. pi. 
[Gr., old men.] In Gh'cek antiq. magistrates 
in Sparta who, with the ephori and kings, 
were the supreme authority of the state. 
There were twenty-eight, or, according to 
some, thirty-two, of these magistrates. They 
could not be elevated to the dignity before 
their sixtieth year. 

Gerontocracy (ge-ron-tok'ra-si or je-ron- 
tok'ra-si), n. [Gr. geron, gerontos, an old 
man, and kratos, power.] Government by 
old men. 

Geropigla, Jerupigia (je-ro-pi'ji-a, je-rp- 
pi'ji-a), 7 %. . A niixture composed of imfer- 
mented grape-juice, with sufficient brandy 
and sugar to prevent it from fermentation, 
and colouring matter from rhatany root or 
log-wood, imported from Portugal, to give 
spurious strength and colom: to port wines. 
Gerris OAriris), n. A genus of hemipterous 
insects. See Htdeombshib^. 
Gerrymander (ge-ri-man'der), v.t. [From 
a governor of Massachusetts named Gerry, 
who devised tlie scheme.] To arrange the 
political divisions of, as a state, so that in an 
election one party may obtain an advantage 
over its opponent, even though the latter 
may possess a majority of votes in the state. 
[American political slang.] 

Gerund (je'rdnd), n. [L. gerundium, from 
gero, to carry on or perform— because, ac- 
cording to the old grammarians, the gerund 
properly expressed the doing or the neces- 
sity of doing something.] The name given 
originally by grammarians to a part of 
the Latin verb used to express the mean- 
ing of the present infinitive active, when 
the infinitive ought to stand In some other 
case than the nominative, hut adopted into 
other languages to indicate various forms 
or modifications of the verb; thus, in Anglo- 
Saxon a dative form of the infinitive with f<3 
before it, is often called the gerund: as, lo 
earn, fd nimanne, I am to take (or be taken). 
In Latin the gerund is a sort of verbal noun, 
having only the oblique cases, and possess- 
ing the same power of government as its 
verb, but resembling the noun in being gov- 
erned by prepositions; as. studium dbtemper- 
andi legibus, a derire of obeying the laws; 
ad dbtemperandum legibus, for obeying the 
laws. The early English or Anglo-Saxon 
gerund or dative of the infinitive was used 
chiefly to indicate end or purpose, like the 
Latin gerund or supine, or ut with the sub- 
junctive. In English what seems to be a 
present participle governed by a preposition 
is sometimes denominated a gerund, in such 
phrases, for example, as ‘fit for teaching,’ 
‘fond ot Uarwaig but here teaching and 
learning are merely verbal nouns (corre- 
sponding to the Anglo-Saxon nouns in -ung) 
governed by a preposition, the preposition 
and noun together doing the duty of the 
older gerund or dative infinitive with to. So, 

‘ fit for teacMng boys,’ is an abbreviation for 
‘ fit for the teaching of boys.’ 

Gerundial Cfe-run’di-al), a. Pertaining to 
or resembling a gerund. 

Gerundive (je-rund'iv), n. A name given 
originally by Latin grammarians to the 
future participle passive, but adopted into 
other languages to indicate certain modifi- 
cations of the verb, as in English to indicate 
the verbal noun in -Mig when governed by a 
preposition, and in German the present 
participle with zu (to) prefixed. 
Gerundively (je-nmd'iv-li), adv. In the 
manner of a gerund or gerundive; as, or in 
place of, a gerund or gerundive. 

Gerusia (ge-ro'si-a), n. [Gt. gerousia, an 
assembly of elders.] The senate of ancient 
Sparta; the aristocratic element of Spartan 
polity, See Gerontes. 

Gervas (jerivas), w. A small tropical Ame- 
rican shrub, the Stadhytarpheta jamaicen- 
sis, nat. , order Yerbenaeese, the leaves of 
which are sold in Austria under the name 
of Braailiah tea, and used in Britain to 
adulterate tea. 


Gervillia (jfir-vilTi-a), n. [After M. Gerville, 
a .French naturalist.] A genus of conchifers 
or bivalves, family Aviculiclse, or wing-shells, 
found fossil from the carboniferous system 
to the chalk inclusive. 

Gesling,fn. A gosling. 

Gesiiera(jes-iie'ra). [ AfterConrad Gesner,the 
celebrated botanist.] A handsome genus of 
about fifty species, the type of the nat. order 
Gesneraceai. They are mostly natives of 
Brazil, having tuberous rhizomes, opposite 
leaves, and usually red or orange flowers, 
borne singly or several together on axillary 
peduncles or in terminal racemes. 
Gesneracese (jes-ne-ra'se-e). An order of 
I monopetalons exogens, comprising about 
700 species, mostly natives of tropical and 
subtropical regions, and I’epresented by a 
few genera in Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 
China, and the Mediterranean region. They 
are shrubby herbs, or (rarely) trees, often 
ivith tuberous rhizomes, usually opposite 
leaves, and scarlet, violet, or blue (often 
very handsome) flowers, borne singly upon 
axillary or terminal peduncles. “Some of 
the genera are frequent in oui’ hothouses) 
such as Gloxinia, Achimenes, and Gesnera. 
Gesse.tn.t To guess. Chaucer. 

Gest.t n. A guest. Chaucer. 

Gest, Geste (jest), n. [L. geatum, from gero, 
to carry, to do.] l.f Deed, action, or achieve- 
ment. 

They were two knights of peerlesse puissance, 

And famous far abroad for wariike gest. Sgenser. 

2.t Show; representation.— 3. t Carriage of 
person; deportment; sometimes gesture. 
Portiy his person was, and much increast. 
Through iiis heroick grace and honourable /rest. 

Spenser. 

Had the knight iooked back to the page's 
I ween he had turned anon l 
For dread was the woe in the face so young: 

And wild was the silent geste that flung- 
Casque, sword to earth. if. A. Browning. 

Gestt Cest), n. [O.Fr. glste. See Gist.] 1. A 
stage, rest, or stop in travelling. See Gist. 
2. A roll or journal of the several days and 
stages prefixed, in the journeys of the Eng- 
lish kings, many of which are extant in the 
heralds’ office. 

Gestant (jes'tant), a. [L. gestam, gestantis, 
ppr. of gesto, freq. from gero, gestum, to 
carry.] Carrying; laden. ‘Clouds gestant 
with heat,’ B. B. Broivning. 

Gestation (jest-a'shon), n. [L. gestatio, from 
gesto, gestatwm, freq. from gero, to caiTy.] 

1. t The act of wearing, as clothes or orna- 
ments.— 2. The act of carrying young in the 
womb from conception to delivery; preg- 
nancy.— 3. Exercise in which one is borne 
or carried, as on horseback, or in a carriage, 
withont the exercise of Ms own powers.— 
Bxtra-uterine gestation, pi’egnancy in which 
the fetus is contained in some organ ex- 
terior to the uterus, as when it is lodged in 
the ovary or in the fallopian tubes, 

Gestatoiy (jest'a-to-ri), a. l. That may be 
carried or worn. 

The crowns and garlands of the ancients were 
either gesteitory, such as they wore about their heads 
and necks, &c. Sir T. Browne. 

2. Pertaining to gestation or pregnancy. 
GestiC (jest'ik), a. Pertaining to legendary 

deeds or exploits. ‘ The gay grandsire, skill’d 
inpestfclore.’ (?ofcfsnwt/i. [Rare.] 
Gesticulate (jes-tik'u-lat), v.i. pret. & pp. 
gesticulated; ppr. gesticulating. [L. gesticu- 
lor, gesticulatus, from gero, gestum, to bear 
or carry.] To make gestures or motions, as 
in speaking; to use postees. 

The Spaniards argue tvith even more vehemence 
than even the French or Italians, and gesticulate 
with equal, if not superior, eagerness. 

H. Swinburne. 

Gesticulate (jes-tik’u-lat), ut To represent 
by gesture; to imitate; to act. [Rare.] 

If l knew any man so vile 
To act the crimes these whippers reprehend, 

Or what their servile apes B.gfonson. 

Gesticulation (jes-tik'u-la"shon), n. [L. 
gesticulatio, from gesticulor. See Gesticu- 
late.] I. The act of gesticulating or making . 
gestures to express passion or enforce senti- 
ments.— 2. A gesture; a motion of the body : 
or limbs in speaking, or in representing 
action or passion, and enforcing, arguments 
and sentiments.— 3. Antic tricks or motions. 
‘Mimical and fantastical pestfewtotious.’ Bp. 
Reynolds. 

Gesticulator (jes-tik'u-lat-6r), n. One that 
shows postures or makes gestures. 
Gestieulatory (jes-tik'u-la-to-ri), a. Of or 
pertaining to gesticulation; representing by 
gestures. ‘ADmical and gestieulatory enter- 
tainments.’ Wartmi. 
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Ge3tor,t Gestour.t n. A relatur of geats 
or adventures. 

MinestraleSj 

And jpif for to tellcn tales. Chaucer. 

Gestural (jos'tur-al), a. Pertaining to gc?- 
tui’e. 

Gesture (j es'tur), 71. [Fr. gastc; L. L. gestura, 
mode of acting, from L. gestus, carriage, 
posture, motion, from gero, gcstxiin, to 
bear, to carry.] 1. A motion of tlie face, 
body, or limbs expressive of sentiment or 
passion; any action or posture intended to 
express ,'in idea or a passion, or to enforce 
an argument or opinion. — 2. ilovement of 
the body or limbs. 

Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye. 

In every jrislure dignity and love. Milton. 

Gesture {j es'tur), ut pret. & pp. gestured; 
ppr. gesturing. To accompany or enforce 
with gesture or action. 

Our attire disgraceth it; it i.s not orderly read nor 
gestured as beseemeth. Hooker. 

Gesture (jes'ttir), v.i. To gesticulate; to 
make gestures. 

Gestureless (jes'tflr-les), a. Free from ges- 
tures. 

Gesturemeut (Jes'tur-ment), n. Act of 
making gestui’es. 

Get (get), v.t. pret. got (gat, obs.); pp. got, 
gotteii; ppr. gettixig. [A. Sax. getati, gietan, 
ggtciii, to obtain; feel, geta, to get; O.H.G. 
gezcvn, to acquire; O.Sax. higetan, to obtain; 
Goth, iigitan, to flucl. Probably of same 
root as Qr. chandano, to hold, to contain, 
L. pra-heiido, to catch, to seize.] 1. To jn-o- 
cure; to obtain; to gain possession of by 
any means; as, we get favour by kindness; 
we get wealth by industry and economy; 
we get land by purchase; we get praise by 
good conduct; and we get blame by doing 
injustice; most men get what they can for 
their goods or for their services. —2. To come 
into possession of: used only with have and 
had, and then signifying to be or to have 
been iu possession of. 

Thou hast i'oi the face of a man. Herbert. 

3. To beget; to procreate; to generate. 

Sure they are bastards to the English, the French 

never.f’ofthem. Shah. 

4. To acquire mental possession of; to com- 
mit to memory; to learn; as, to get a lesson. 

Lo, Yates ! without the least finesse of art, 

He gets applause— I wish he’d get his part. 

Ckurchill. 

5. To prevail on; to induce; to persuade. 
Though the king could not ii-rf him to engage in a 

life of business. Spectator. 

C. To procure or cause to be or occur. 

Those things 1 bid you do; get them dispatched. 

Shall. 

7. To carry; to betake; reflexive use. ‘Qet 
thee out from this land.’ Gen. xxxi. 13. 

He with all speed gat himself ... to the strong 
town of Megs, Knoltes. 

—To get Ml, to collect and shelter; to bring 
under cover; as, to get in corn. — To get off, 
(a) to put off : to take or pull off; as, to get 
off a garment; also, to remove; as, to get off 
a ship from shoals. (&) To sell; to dispose 
of; as, to get off goods.— To get on, to put on; 
to draw or pull on; as, to get on a. coat; to 
get on boots. — To get out, (a) to draw forth; 
as, to get gut a secret. (6) To draw out; to 
disengage.— ro get over, to suimount; to 
conquer; to pass without being obstructed; 
as, to get over difaculties ; also, to I’ecover ; 
as, to get over sickness.— To get the day, to 
win; to conquer; to gain the victory.— To 
get together, to collect; to amass.— To get 
up, to prepare and Introduce; to bring for- 
ward. See extract at end of Get, ii.i.— Sm 
To obtain, procure, acquire, attain, realize. 
Get (get), v.i. 1. To make acquisition; to 
gain.' 

We mourn, France smiles; we lose, they daily 

Shak. 

2. To arrive at anyplace or state; to become: 
followed by some modifying word, and some- 
times implying difficulty or labour; as,— To 
get above, to surmount; to surpass.— To get 
ahead, to advance ; to prosper. — To get 
along, to proceed; to advance. — Tbget asleep, 
to fall asleep.— To get at, to reach; to make 
way to; to come to. — To get away or 
away fi-om, to depart; to quit; to leave; or 
to disengage one’s self from.— To get hack, 
to arrive at the place from which one de- 
parted; to return.— To get before, to arrive 
in front or more forward.— To get behind, 
to fall in the rear; to lag.— To get dear, to 
disengage one’s seif; to be released, as from 
confinement, obligation, or burden; also, to 
be freed from clanger or embarrassment.— 
To get down, to descend ; to come from an 
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elevation. —To get drunk, to become intoxi- 
c.ated. — To get forward, to proceed; to ad- 
vance; also, to prosper; to advance in wealth. 
— To gat home, to arrive at one’s dwelling.— 
i To get in or into, to arrive within an inclosure 
I or a mixed liody; to pass in; to insinuate 
one’s self. — To get loose or free, to disengage 
I one’s self; to be released from ctinfinenieut. 

I — To get near, to approach witliiii a small 
distance. — got off, to escape; to depart; 
to get clear; also, to alight; to descend from. 
— To get on, to proceed^ to advance; to suc- 
ceed; to prosper. — To get out, to depart from 
an inclosed place or from confinement; to 
escape; to free one’s self from embarrass- 
ment. Seen.f. 7. — To get over, to pass over; to 
.surmount; to conquer; to recover from; as, to 
get oner difficulties; to get orer sickness. — To 
get quit of, to get rid of; to shift off, or to 
disengage one’s self from.— To get rid of, to 
disengage one’s .self from; also, to shift oif; 
to remove.— To get thx-ough, to p_ass through 
and reach a point beyond anything; also, to 
finish; to accomplish.— To get to,' to reach; 
to arrive. — To get together, to meet; to as- 
semble; to convene.— To get up, (a) to arise; 
to rise fi’om a bed or a seat; also, to ascend; 
to climb. (&) To prepare and introduce; to 
bring forward ; as, to get up a concert, 
(c) To dress; to equip; a.s the actor was well 
got up for the part. — Tlie following specimen 
of the capabilities of get, transitive and in- 
transitive, is given by Dr. Withers : 

Igot on horseback within ten minutes after I got your 
letter. When I got to Canterbury, I got a chaise for 
town; but I got wet through before I got to C.anter- 
bury; and I have got such a cold as I .shall not be 
able to get rid of in a hurry. I got to the Treasury 
about noon, but first of ali Igot shaved and dressed. 

I .soon got into the secret of gctHn.g a memorial be- 
fore the board, but I could not get an answer then; 
however, I gat intelligence from tlie messenger that 
I should likely Ai'cf one the next morning. As soon 
as I got back to my inn Igot supper and got to bed. 

It was not long before I got to sleep. When I gat 
up in the morruns’, I g'ot my breakfast, and then I gat 
myself dressed that I might get out in time to get an 
answer to my memorial. As soon as I got it, I got 
into the chaise, and gat to Canterbury by three, and 
about tea-time I got home. I have got nothing for 
you, and so adieu. 

Gett (get), n. [Fr. pette.] Fashion; beha- 
viour. Chaucer. 

Get (get), n. Breed; offspring. [,Scotcli.] 
Getlie.t Tor Ooetk. Okauoei'. 

Get-notMn^ ( get 'nu- thing), n. One who 
through laziness earns nothing; an idler; a 
ne’er-do-well. 

Every gef-noihijtg is a thief, and laziness is a 
stolen w.ater. Adatns. 

Get-penny t (get'pen-ni), n. Something 
which gets or gains money for those con- 
cerned In it; a successful affair, as a theatri- 
cal performance. B. Jonson. 

Gettable, Getable (get'a-bl), a. That may 
he gotten or obtained; obtainable. 

Getter (get'Sr), n. l. One who gets, gains, 
obtains, or acquires.— 2. One who begets or 
procreates. 

Peace is a very lethargy, a. getter of more bastard 
children than war’s a destroyer of men. Shak. 

S. One employed in digging, in the construc- 
tion of mi earthwork. 

Getting (get'ing), »i. 1. The act of obtaining, 
gaining, or acquiring; acquisition. 

Get wisdom ; and with all thy getting, get under- 
standing, Prov. iv. 7. 

2. Gain; profit. 

The meaner families return a small share of their 
gettings, to be a portion for the child. Swift. 

Get-’ap (get'up), n. Appointment; equip- 
ment; dress and other accessories; as, the 
actor’s get-up was first-rate. 

Geum (j e'um), n. (I. , from Gr. gmw, to give a 
taste or relish to, to stimulate— the roots of 
some of them, and of allied species, having the 
same properties as Peruvian bark.] A genua 
of hardy herbaceous perennials, belonging 
to the nat. order Eosace®, chiefly natives of 
the northern parts of the world. Two of 
them are common British plants known by 
the name of avens. G. eanadense, choco- 
late-root or blood-root, a North American 
species, has some I’eputation as a tonic. A 
species of saxifrage is also called Geum. 
Gewgaw (gu'g#), n. [Old forms gxigawe, gy- 
gawe, shown by Skeat to be from older give- 
gove, a kind of reduplicated form from the 
verb to give. ] A showy trifle ; a pretty thing 
of little worth; a toy; a bauble; a splendid 
plaything. ‘ Ahenvy gewgaw, calledacrown.’ 
Dryden. 

There came a young noble, a warrior who had 
never seen war, glittering mth.gewgaws. Disraeli. 

Gewgaw (gu'ga), «• Showy without value. 
Seeing his castle shine, 

New as his title, built last year. Tennyson. 


Gey (gy), adv. Pretty; moderately. iSee 
I Gay. ' [Scotch.] 

Geyser (gi'zer), n. [Icei. gexjsir, lit. t!ie 
gusher, fvomgeysa, to gush or riisli forth: al- 
lied to B. gush.] The name given to springs 
or fountaih.s of liot water such as were first 
ob.servud in Iceland. ’Tiie geysers of Ice- 
land, nearly one hundred in number, lie 
about 30 miles north-west of Mount TIeda 
and 1.6 miles north of tlie town of Skalholt, 
in a plain covered by hot springs and steam- 
ing apertures. 'The largest, called the Great 
Geyser, throws up at certain times a column 
of hot ivater, with loud explosion.9, to the 
height of over 200 feet, and this eruption 
tenninates in a column of steam, which 
rushes up ivith amazing force and a thunder- 
ing noise. The next most iinjjortant is the 
New Geyser or Strokkuv (t:hurn). 'These 
springs are supposed to be connected with 
Mount Hecla, The geyser.s of Iceland are, 
however, surpassed by those which have been 
discovered in comparatively recent times 
in the Eocky Mountains in the Vellow.stom; 
Eegion. (See Boil, ing-smung.s.) The pheno- 
menon, as experimentally illustrated by Tyn- 
dall, is due to the heating of the walls of 
a fissure, whereby the water is slowly raised 
to the boiling point luuler pressure and 
explodes into steam, ,an interval being re- 
quired for the process to be repeated. 
Gh,aillOXik(ga'no-rik),n. A variety of the yak 
of a black colour, the back and tail being 
often white. 

Ghalst (gast), 71, A ghost, [.Scotch.] 

Hillocks, stanes, and hushes kcnn'tl aye 

Fraei>-/!aw* an’ witches. Burns. 
GBark (giirk), «. A name in parts of the 
East for the best descriptions of eagle-wood, 
which, after being buried for a time, is 
dark, glossy, and sinks in water. Sim- 
monds. 

Gharry (gilr'ri), 7i. A native Indian carriage 
drawn by oxen. 

Ghast (gast), a. [Probably based on ghastlg 
but infinenced in sense by ghost] Having 'a 
ghastly appearance; weird. 

How doth the tvide and melancholy earth 
Gather her hills around us, grey and giuisi. 

' II. i>. Browning. 

Ghastt (gast), uf. To strike aghast. 

Ghasted by the noise I made. 

Full suddenly he fled. Shak. 

Ghastfult (gast'ful), a. [See Ghastly.] 
Such as to make people stand aghast; dread- 
ful; terrible. 

1 tell no lie, so ghast/i/l stew my name, 

That it alone discomfited an host. Mir. for Mags. 

GhastfuUyt (gast'fgl-li), adv. In a ghastful 
manner; frightfully. 

He often stares ghosstfully, raves loud, &c. Pope, 

Ghastliness (gast'li-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being ghastly; horror of counte- 
nance; a deathlike look; paleness; as, the 
ghastliness of Ms appearance. 

G^hastly (gast'li), a. [Eather from the ghast 
of aghast than from A. Sax. gdst, a ghost.] 

1. Terrible of countenance ; deathlike ; dis- 
mal; as, & ghastly face; ghastly smiles. 

Death 

GriniTd horrible aghastly smile, to hear 
His famine should be fill’d, Milton. 

2. Horrible; shocking; dreadful. ‘Mangled 
with ghastly wounds.' Milton. — Ghastly, 
Grim, Grisly, Haggard. Ghastly, as it is 
most commonly applied, means deadly pale, 
deathlike. It is generally applied to the 
countenance, but its signification has been 
extended to denote anything that is shock- 
ing and suggestive of death; as, Milton’s 
‘mangled with gAastfi/ wounds,’ 

Her face was so ghastly that it could not be recog- 
nised. Macaulay. 

Grim characterizes a rigid, fixed expression 
of countenance, indicating a severe, stern, 
ruthless disposition. Death is called ‘the 
gx'im king of terrors.’ Grisly designates the 
appearance of aperson calculated to inspire 
terror. 

My grisly countenance made others fly; 

None durst come near for fear of sudden death. 

Shak, 

Haggard adds to the idea of paleness of 
countenance that of being wasted by famine 
or protracted mental agony. 

Ghastly (gast'li), ado. In a ghastly manner; 
hideously, 

staring iaWghastly like a strangled man. Shak, 
Ghastnesst (gast'nes), n. Ghastliness. 

Ghat, Ghaut (gftt), n. [Hind.] 1. In the East 
Indies, a pass through a mountain; also, a 
range or chain of hills. — 2. A landing-place 
or stairway to the rivers of India, generally 


TH, fAen; th, tMn; w, wig; wh, wiAig; zh, azure. —See KEY. 
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OiioJiona-ffrass ftru-iir/iia ;i. A iioi- 
JiiiU.iii »aiJ2!ii>cil tu t.e 

liiiji j'l-ni/ {"eiiJiiii'i/i. 

Ghole i.'-a '3), n. Same ui (Jh,wl (wiiieh kim:). 
Gboont (.lainT). n. A aniaii aiu-i'-fuMted 
Jndir.u iit'isv, U'Oil ill tlu; innuutiiiu raiifei 
us :i ji u'k Ml' ^. 1 ' 1 ‘i'o )iiU''’i' I 

GJlOsbi','".iti, n. tA Hii\ O'lA't.ahi/irit, af^host: ; 
Jj i/r-'/'t ( j. >jt i.iA a spirit ; fruni u ruot n-t-n ' 
ill iei'i. I'/'An, t'l riiiife, to nye us tire; Sw. ■ 
to iMi'mt’nf.; E, ycad.] l.t 'the spirit; j 
thi .-lUl O' in.ui 

A thou;;;i5iii troiihles i 

i'o ins iFe.'iKii ■ Surrey. | 

2 Tliosoiili.t iiiioooaie'i [icrnoti; thefioalor j 
spirit .'•ti/ar.ite iiom the iuuly; an itpiuii'i- j 
tion. 1 

'I'ht iiii 'Lti ..•i-i.'f of <tur f’ri it n-nryi roie. j 

Dsyiletf. i 

3.t A t'oriiw; n lieail Inuiy. 

No kr«.s»i!t so tiide E weeti, .'I. 

As ti> ilrieii uutr.'U'e lo u sleepiiii; x/iett. Syim.’isr. \ 

1. r'kail-nv; ti iro; a-, lie Jiud not tlio fflmd ! 
of a. rh’itu'i'.- To yki' up thi< phi d, to die; 
to yield nil the hroath or spirit; to expire. | 
Uii' II till n'lii P, till' third lu-r.soii in the i 
IViwitv. ~ hrs. Ayprii'itioti, siwctre, iiiiau- 1 
' ttiin, sbuiiu. ' 1 


GhOEitt fadatli, K. ! To die; to riim-e. 

' a favv }i0ur« sliu fi/oj.i'tfd ' SniiH’-H. 

Gbostt fhdsi f, v.f. To ti{tiie.ir to in tin; forta 
: of a uhost; to haiiiit ivith na ;ip{iaritio!i. 

Julius C.i;s:ir. . . 

' W!jo .'It piiiiiiipi rtsf srooii Ismtus^'A-''.?. '<'<?■ hisaff. 

Ghostless t f,'jC-Ht'h‘3), «. Withimt life or 
I sMirit. , , . . 

i Works ore die bresch of f.'iilh; tisc ptiiofc by "'ladi 
! Kf; Iiriv j'.itli:a afietiie? it liven ff you fei:I them HO., 
1 fJr, Jt, Oar&e. 

. Ghostlike (lidHl 'Hi;), a. Like a ghost; 
I wither^rd; Ij.dvini.'.’ ':tUJ5jcbii>3y06» c^nustiy. 
j GhOBtliSieSfi leoMt'ii-iics), M. The state or 
oiiality of iii-in'i ghorstly. 

Ghostly f loi’it'li ), (t 1. Having to do vvitli 
I tiw so«l or riiint: sinritual; reiating to the 
'■'fini; not i auial <n' waaitar, 

i Sava uiid dyfcntl ui frotu enemies, 

I C.'ooinu Prayer. 

j . C'ease, 

' Sweet f.idier, riti.i hii! call the snitii 

:' Hither, unsi hit lae shrive me cianu, mid (ha. 

Te7it!yson. 

2, Porlaiiiiiigto a}iparitioiis.— 3. .Suitable for 
glsosts; aoionin; gloomy; aa, ijtwntly h-Ms. 
To nmsf at lust, nimii the yriaedy s'loom 
Of '.riaves and Iio.atv vaults, and cloister'd ceiK. 

Jimside. 

GhOSt-lUOth (gdst'rootli), n. A noeturnal 
iopi«lo))toron3 inseut (llepiahw hmnnli), sst) 
railed from tlse inalo hoing of a white eoloiiv, 
and frotu ita inaliit of hovering witii a pen- 
diiliun-liki; inotion in the twiligiit over one 
Hfiot (often in (■liiirehyai'd»), where the 
feniido, w'ljieh has grey posterior wings ntul 
rod-siiotted iinterior wingii, is concealed. 
Ghost-seer (gdst'Ke-f'r), n. One who sees 
gliosis or apparitions. 

Ghost-story (gfl.it'sto-ri), n. A story about 
' ithoats or in which giioata are. introduced. 
Ghoul feoi), n. (Per. <//«<(, ijhwmh it demon 
of the monntain.S and the woods, supposed 
to devour men iiiid other niiinials.] An 
iniaginary evil boing auiong eastern nations, 
which is suppoaed to prey npoti himuin 
iioiliea. 

Ghyll (gil), tSeo Grw,.] A gully or cleft 
in a iiiil; » ravine, (horder dialect.] 
[..aiigciuli; E’ike unti Vv itch’s Hnir. 

And Dangccehykyk’ so fniiljy rent, Coleridye. 

Gialloliao (■jjal-ld-le'Jio), «. \lt.ijMlm-ino, 
yeliovvisli, froui itiallo, yellow.) An oxide 
of lead or ma-ssieot, a fine yellow iiigiuent 
It iiK’li iiHediimier the name of AV/pfeu Yellow. 
Giamheaux, Glamheux (ziiam'ho, riianT- 
hti), JI. p(. [Fr. jVtiiihe, leg.] Armour for 
tiie legs; jmnhes. 'A large pui’iihj streamo 
adown their yictotlwtm falles. ’ Sinmstir. 
Giant (ji'ant), «. [O.K ffeant, Fr. gikint; 
L. aiiiiis, (fiynnHn; Qr, gigas, gxganton, 
a giant, onii of certain gigantic mythologi- 
eai Iieings, sons of Ge, tlie earth; formed, no 
tlouht, by reduplication from the root gan, 
to iieget, same asptiu. seen in L. gemis, Gr. 
genoH, rat’c I 1. A man of extraordinary 
bulk and stature. 

(Hants of iiii)'lity liouv, and bokl emprise. Milton. 
2. A pemon of estriiordiriary .strength or 
powers, bodily or iutelleetnal; as, the judge 
i.sa g'umi in his xivxilcmm.—Giant'sCaiisey 
or Camen-'ig, a mass of coluinnar hastdtib 
rock on the eoivst of Anti'im in Ireland. 
Giant (ji'aut), a. Like u giant; extmirdinary 
in .size or .strength; as, giant hrothers; a 
ijiiint Son. 

Giantess (ji'ant-es), n. A feniaio giant; .a 
fcinule of extraordinary size .and stature, 
t had rather be a siemtsst, and lie under Mount 
I’eliim. Shak. 

Giant Fennel (ji'.ant fen-nel), «. The com- 
mon name of planta of the genus Ferula; 
especially, the species F. communis, a large 
coax-sse-lookTug nmiielJiferoiis plant. 

Glantize (ji'ahtdz), v.i. To play the giant. 
Glantly (ji'ant-li), a. Itesembling or appro- 
priate to a giant; characteristic of a giant. 
‘(imntln strength and stature.’ Bp. Ilall. 
Giant Fuff-hail, n. A fungus, the Lgeoper- 
ilon giganteim, which, when dry, stanches 
slight wounds, and is edihle when young. 
Giantry (ji'ant-ri), n. The race of giants. 
[liare.J 

GiantsMp fji'ant-ship), n. The state, qua- 
lity, or character of a giant. 

His Binniship is gone somewhat crest-fallen. 

^ Milton. 

Giaour (jour), n. (Turk., from Fer.Mw, an 
iniiiM.) A word used bj-'tfie Turks to de- 
signate the adherents of all religions except 


rifteirapplied without intending an insult. 
Gih (jih), II. [O.F. g’A, a hooked stick; Fr. 
gibe, a bill-hook.] A piece of iron employed 


OIBBBITE 

to clasp tii'zollier the pieces of wood or iron 
of a framim: which i-s to be keyed, previous 
to i!i.'icrr.inc the keys. 

Gih (Jib), i'.t. 'I'n secure or fasten with a gili 
or gills. ... 

Giht (jib), n. [.See Gib-oAT.] A tom-cat, 
especially an old tom-cat. Shak. 

Giht (jib), r.f. To act like a oat, ‘uliat 
caterwauling’shore? what gibbingl’ Beau. 
it* 

Gihber (gib'ber), v.i. [Akin to jabber and 
oahblo. Imitative,] To speak rapidly and . 
inarticulately. , , , , 

The sheeted dead 

Did squeak ami .irifite' in the Roman streets. Sliak. 
Gibber (jih'ber), n. [1. , a hunch or hump. ] 
In bnt a pouch-like enlargement of the base 
of a calyx, corolla, <feo. 

Gibheri.sll (gil/ber-isli), n. IVvom gibber, v.t.} 
llapid and inarticulate talk; unintelligible 
language; unmeaning words. 

Some, if they happen to hear an old word, albeit 
verv natural and significant, cry out straightway, 
that we speak no Engiish buti;''f<''i'wi''‘'A. Sponsor. 

Gibberish (gib'btir-ish), a. TJumeaning, as 
wonts; unintelligible; fustian. ‘Gibberish 
phrases.’ Florio. 

Gibbet (jili'bet), n. [Fr. gihet, It. giubetto, 
giuheUa, dim. of giubba, a kind of garment, 
corrospouding to Fr. jupe, and probably 
having at one time such meanings as collar 
or halter. Comp. B. jib, the projecting 
Bail in the fore-part of it ship, as .also the 
projecting beam of a crane, and jib-boom, 
which reiuinds one of the projecting beam 
of the gallows.] 1. A kind of gallows; a 
wooden erection, consisting of an upright 
post with an arm projecting from the top, 
on whiclinotorioUsmalefactors were hanged 
in chains, and on which their bodies were 
auifered to remain, as spectacles in fen'oj’CHi. 

2. The projecting beam of a crane which 
an, stains the pulleys and the weight of goods; 
a jib. 

Gibbet (jilTbet), v.t. 1. To hang and expose 
on a gilibet or gallows; to hang upon any- 
thiiigVeaembling .a gibbet. 

He Shull come off and on swifter than he, that 
on the brewer’s bucket. Shak. 

2. To expose to ridicule, scorn, infamy, or 
I the like. ‘ I’ll gibbet up his name.' OMham. 
Gibbiert (zhili'bi-a), n. [O.Fr. ilod.Fr. 
.c/ibier.] AVild fowl; game. 

Glbble-gabble (gib'l-gab'l), n. [A redujili- 
cation of gabble.] Foolish talk; prate; non- 
sense ; fustian language. 

Gibbon, (gib'bon), n. A name common to 
the apes of the genus Hylobates, Init 
more particularly restricted to the species 
Hylobates lar, which inhabits the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. It is distin- 
guished from other quadrmnanous animals 
by the slenderness of its form, but more 
partiuularly by the extraordinary length of 
its arms, which, when the animal is stand- 
ing, reach nearly to the ankles, and whicii 
enables it to swing itself from tree to tree- 
■with wonderful agility. Its colour is black, 
but its face is commonly surrounded with- 
a white or gray beard. See Ape. 

Gib-boom (jib'biim), n. Same as Jib-boom 
(whiclx S!;e). 

Gibbose (gib-os'), a. [L. gibbosus, from gib- 
bus, a hunch.] Humped; a term applied to 
a surface which presents one or more large 
elevations. 

Gibbosity (gib-os'l-ti), ». The state of being 
gibbous or gibbose; protuberance; a round 
or swelling prominence; convexity. 

tVIien ship.s, sailing contrary ways, lose the sight 
one of another, what should take away the sight of 
ships from each other but the gidbasity ol the inter; 
jacent w,-iter? Pay. 

Gibbous (gib'us), a. [L. gibbosus, irorngibbus, 
a hunch.] 1. Swelling; protuberant: convex; 
as, the moon is gibbous when more than half 
and less than full, the enlightened part 
being then convex on both margins. 

The bones will rise, and make a^g-fWowr- member. 

fP^t'seman^ 

2. Hunched; hump-backed; crook-backed. 
How oxen, in some countries, began .-incl continue- 

or hunch-backed, . Sir T. Browne. 

3. In &of. more convex or tmnid in one place : 
than another. 

Gibbcusly (giVus-li), adii. In a gibbous or 
protuberant form. 

Glbbousaess (gib'us-nes), n. The, state or 
quality of being gibbous; protuberance; a. 
round prominence- convexity. 

Gibbsite (gibz'it), n. [In honour of G. Gibbs, 
Esq.] A hydrate of alumina, a -ivliitish min- 
eral found in Massachusetts in irregular 
stalactical masses, iiresenting an aggrega- 
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tion o[ ell ijt^ateil lulteiv nis Ifranelies, parallel 
and united, its .strueture in tiimim, the 
fihreiS radiating from an axi.s. 

Gib-cat (gii)'kat), «. [Al)l)rav. frjr (Jilhcrt, 
the equivalent of Fr. Thihert, the name of 
the cat in the story of ‘ Keymird the Fox'. 
In the Rmnaiint of the Him, ‘ Thibert le 
cas’ is translated by Chaucer 'Gihbe our 
cat,’ ‘Hatli no in, an gelded G-i/h her cat?’ 
Gammer Gurtmi's Needle. Comp. Tom-cat.} 
A castrated he-cat, or an old tvorn-out cat. 

I aiii as melancholy as a inb-cai, or lugsT'-cl boar. 

Shal\ 

Gibe (ill)), v. i. pret. & pp. gibed; ppr. gibing. 
[From tlie same root as gab, the mouth, 
gabble, jabber, &c. Comp. Stv. gijja, to wry 
the mouth, to make faces.] 'I’o throrv out 
or utter reproaches and sneering expre.s- 
sions; to rail at; to utter taunting sarcastic 
words; to flout; to fleer; to scoff. 

Fleer and. amllaugh and flout. S-itnfi. 
Gibe (jil)), V. t. To reproach with contemp- 
tuous words; to deride; to scoff or rail at; to 
treat with Barc.astic reflection.s; to taunt. 
Draw tlic beasts as I describe tfieiu, 
h'lmn their features, while them. S7vi/t, 

Gibe (jib), n. An exxu’es.sion of censure 
mingled with contempt; a scoff; a railing; 
an expression of sarcastic scorn. 

Mark the fleers, and the notable scorns, 

That dwell in every region of his face. Shak. 
With soleniu^ 2 ?;<; did Eustace banter me. Tennyson. 
Syn. Scoff, taunt, railing, jeer, sneer, re- 
proach, insult. 

Gibe, Gybe (jib), r.t. and i. Naut. see Jibe. 
Gibel (jib'el), n. [G. gibel, giehel. ] A fish of 
the ciU'p genns.Cyprinus gibelio, and belong- 
ing to that section of the genus having no 
harlmles at the mouth. It is generally 
known in England by the name of Primian 
Carp, being supposed to have been intro- 
duced from Germany. It is a good table 
fish, hut seldom weighs more than ^ lb. It 
is said to he able to live so much as thirty 
hours out of water. , 

Gibeline, Same as Ohibellim. 

Gibeonlte (Ki'b6-on-It),u. [From the Gfbcon- 
iUs having been made ‘ liewers of wood and 
drawers of water’ by .Toshua, Josh. ix. x.] 
A slave’s slave ; a workman's labourer; a 
famierA drudge. 

And Giles must trudge, whoever gives command. 
KGibeonite, that serves them all by turn. 

Phomfleld. 

Giber (jib’fir), n. One who utters reproach- 
ful, censorious, and contemptuous e.xpre3- 
sions, or who makes cutting sarcastic reflec- 
tions; one who derides; a scoffer. 

' He is asil'sr, and our present bu.siness 
Is of more serious consequence. B. fonson. 
Gibingly (]ib'ing-li>, adts. In a gibing man- 
ner; with censorious, sarcastic, and con- 
temptuous expressions; scornfully. 

Glblet (jiblet), a. Made of giblets; as, a 
giblet pie. 

Giblet-cheeic, Giblet-cheelc (jib'iet-ehek, 
jii)'let-ohek), n. Atermusedbystone-ma.SDiis 
in Scotland to signify a rebate round the 
rybates, &c., of a doorway or gateway, for 
the reception of a door or gate Intendocl to 
open outwards. Written also Jiblet-oheck, 
Jihlet-cheek. 

Giblets (jib'lets), n. pi. [O.Fr. gihelet, of 
which the origin is unknown, for both the 
sense and foim of the word negative any 
connection with gibier, game. Comp. Gael, 
piaftfwi, gizzard.] 1. 'I’he entrails of agoose or 
other fowl, removed before roasting, as the 
heart, liver, gizzard, &c., which are often 
served in the form of sauce or in a pie.-— 

2. Rags; tatters. [Rare.] 

Gibship (gil/ship), n. A ludicrous mode of 
address to a gib-cat. Beau. & FI. 

Gibstaff (jili'staf), n. 1. A staff to gauge 
water or to push a boat.— 2. A staff formerly 
used in fighting beasts on the stage. 

Gid (gid), n. [Contr. from giddiness.} A 
disease in sheep, more generally known as 
Sto’dy (which see). 

Giddily (gid'i-li), adv. [See Giddy. ] 1. In a 
giddy manner; with the head seeming to 
turn or reel.— 2. Inconstantly; unsteadily; 
with various turnings. 

To roam 

Giddily and be everywhere but at home. Donne. 

8. Carelessly; heedlessly; negligently. 
Giddiness (gid'i-nes), n. 1. The state of 
being giddy; vertigo; a swimming of the 
head ; dizziness.— 2. The state or quality of 
being inconstant; unsteadiness; mutability. 

There be delight in £-iddiuess, and count it 
a bondage to fix a belief. Baron. 

8. Frolic; wantonness; lerity.— A A disease 
in sheep, usually known as Sturdy. 


j Giddy (gid'i), «. [A. .S.-ix, gitiig. Ciimp. 
: Gael, yruiurii, giddy.] 1. .iflVctcd with v(.t- 
i tiuo; dizzy; reelilig; having in the head ,‘i 
' Bciisation of a whirling or reeling ahout; 
having lost the power of prosernng the 
balance of the body, and therefore wavering 
and inclined to fail, as in the case of some 
diseases and drunkenness; as, some people 
Dll looking over the brink of a liredpice are 
apt to be giddy.— 2. That renders giddy; 
that induces giddiness; as, a giddy heiglit. 
The giddy precipice and the dangerous flood. 

Prior, 

3. Suggestive of giddiness from its motion; 
rotatory; wliirling ; running rountl with 
celerity. 

The giddy niotida of the wiiirling mill. Pope. 

4. Characterized by inconstancy; inconstant; 
unstable; changeable; heedless; thought- 
less; wild; roving. 

You Eire asgiddy anti volatile as ever. S'wift, 
Our fancie.s are meat giddy and unfirm . . . 
Than women’s Eire. .‘sAa.t. 

How inexcusable are those giddy creatures wlio, 
ill the same hour, leap from a parent's v.-indoiv to 
a husbaud’.s lied. RickardsoK. 

h. ’Ihat causas to totter or he unste.ady in 
the footsteps; unfixed. 

As we have i.iaced alonj,'- 
Upon footing of the hatches. Shak. 

6. Characterized liy or spent in levity. 

Too fooliah hours are gone, 

And in fantastic measures danced away. Rowe. 

7. .Elated to thoughtlessness; rendered wild 
by excitement; having the head turned. 

Art thou not giddy with the fashion too S S/tak. 
Giddy (gld'i), v.i. To turn quickly; to reei. 
'Constrain our course to giddy round.’ 
Chapman. 

Giddy (gid'i), ■v.t. pret. A pp. giddied; ppr. 
giddying. 'I’o make dizzy or unsteady. 

It is a quiet, and peaceable man, who ia not moved 
when all things else are ; not shaken with fi.mr, not 
i'fflWrka!’ with suspicion. Farindon. 

Giddy-bead (gidT-hed), n. A person, with- 
out thought or judgment, 

A (:orap.any of giddy-Zieady will take upon them 
to divine now mEiny .sli.all be .SEived, and who damned 
in a parish ; where they shall sit in hesivea ; inter- 
pret apocalypses; and precisely set down when the 
world shall coma to an end, what year, what month, 
what day. Burton. 

Giddy-beaded (gid'i-hed-ed), a. Having a 
giddy head; heedless; unsteady; volatile; 
incautious. 

Giddy-paced (gid'i-past), a. Having a giddy 
pace; moving irregularly; reeling; flighty, 
"riiese most brisk and giddy-paced times.’ 
Shale. 

Gie (go), v. t. pret. ga, gae, or gied; pp. gien. 
To give. [Provincial English and .Scotch.] 

A towd jna my sins, an’s toithe were due, an' I gird 
it in heind. Tennyson. 

Gie,t u.t. [O.Fr. gider; Fi’. guider, to guide. 
See GUIDE.] 'To guide. 

O Lord, my soule and eke my body gie. Chaucer. 
Gier-eagle (Jerie-gl), n. [D. gier, G. geicr, 
a vulture, and E. eagle.] An eagle, or bird 
of the eagle Idiui, mentioned in Leviticus 
ix. 18. It is supposed to be the Vultur 
perenopterue of Linnams. 

Gier-faleon (jer'fa-kn). See Gyn-PAicou. 
GiesecMte (ge'-sek-it), n. [In honour of 
Sir Charles Gieseok.} A mineral of arhom- 
hoidal form and compact texture, of a gray 
or brown colour, and nearly as hard as cal- 
careous spar. It is a hydrated silicate of 
alumina, soda, and potash, and differs from 
elsoollte mainly by the additional poi'tion of 
water it contains. 

Gif (gif), cowy. [A. Sax. ; generally but erro- 
neously considered the imper. of gifan, to 
give, to grant. It is akin to Goth, jabai, 
iba, O.Fris. jef, Icel. ef, if, if a, to doubt, .Sw. 
je/, doubt.] If. [Old English and Scotch.] 
Gif I have failyeit, baldlie repreif my rynie. 

Galvin Dougias. 

Giff-gaff (gifgaf), n. [Reduplicated from 
root of give.] Mutiml or reciprocal giving 
and taking; mutual obligation ; tit for tat. 
‘Giff-gaff makes good fellowship.’ Proverb. 
[Scotch.] 

Giffy (jiffl), n. .Same as Jiffy. 

Gift (gift), n. [From give.} 1. The act, right, 
or power of giving or conferring;; as, he ims 
the gift of that; that is in his gift— 2. 'That 
which is given or bestowed; anything, the 
property of which is rmluntarily transferred 
by one person to '.mother without eompen- | 
sation; a present; a donation.— 8. A natural 1 
quality or endowment regarded as conferred ; j 
power; faculty; as, the gift of wit; the gift 
of ridicule. i 


AndifthchoyhavGnotawom,tn'sgvt, 

To rain a -'.hower of cmnummletl tearii, 

Au onion wifi tlo well for sudi a shift. iUmk. 


iSyN. Present, donation, grant, large, ■is, bene- 
faction, boon, bounty, gratuity, endowment, 
talent, faculty. 

Gift (gift), v.t. 1, To confer as a gift. 

The jjear tluit it H-ever 

Will last like the gear that is won. y. Railhe, 
2. To endow with a gift or with any power i ir 
faculty. “Am I better fli/ted than another?’ 
Bp. Ball. 

Gifted (gift'ed), pp. or a. Endowed by iiaturts 
witli any power or faculty; furnished with 
any particular talent; largely endowed with 
intellect. ‘Their gif trd brotherhood.’ Brg- 
den. ‘Soma divinely gif ted mini.’ Tcmnjsun. 
Giftedness (gift'eil-iie.<s), n. Tin? sfaitc of 
being gifted. ‘ Endued with the siibllmcst 
giftedness of oiir separatists.’ Jichard. 
Gift-rope (gift'rop), ». Naut. aropeattaehed 
to a boat for towing it at the stern of a ship. 
Gift (gig), ut [L. gignu, to beget.] To en- 
gender.' Dryden. 

Gig" (gig), w- [Camp. G. geige, n fidflle; leel. 
geigu, to tremble, to quiver; also It. gign, a 
jig; Fr. gigue, a jig, a romji, the word being 
borrowed into the Romance tongues. Comp. 
jig.] 1, t A fiddle; a jig.— 2. Any little thing 
that is whirled round in phry ; a top ; a 
whirligig. 

Thou fJisputest like .rn infant. , Go whip thy,y!y. 

Skai. 


3. A light carriage with one pair of wheels 
generally drawn by one horse; a chaise.— 

4. N'aut. a long narrow rowing-boat, very 
lightly built, adaptetl for racing; alsso, a ship's, 
boat suited for rowing expeditiously, and 
generally furnished with sails. — ft. A machine 
consisting of I’otatory cylinders covered with 
wire teeth for teazling woollen cloth. Called 
also Gig-maeMne. 

Gig (gig), v.t. 'To move up and down; to 
wriggle. Dryden. 

Gig (gig), «■ A dart or Jmriaoon; a fishgig 
(which see). 

Gig (gig), v.i. To fish with a gig or flshgfg. 

Gig (gig), n. [Cantr.torgiglet] A wanton, 
silly girl. See GlOPET. 

Giga (j€g'a), 'll. Same as Gigg, Gigue. 

Glgantal (ji-gan'tal), a. Gigantic. [Rare.] 


Gigantal frames hold wonders rarely strange. 

Drmnmonci. 

Gigantean (ji-gan-te'an), a. £L. gigantem,. 
from gigas, gigaiiHs, a giant., .See Giant.) 
like a giant; might}'. 

The strong F.-ites with gi'gantean force 
Bear thee in arms. Dr. H. More. 


Glgautesme (ji'gan-tesk), a. Befitting a 
giant ; suited to, or suggested by, the great 
proportions of a giant; wiitten in a niagni- 
loqtient vein. 

Gigantic (ji-gan'tik), a. [L. gigaiiiicus.trom 
gigas, glgantis, a giant. .See CiAOT.] nf or 
pertaining t(,) or resembling a giant; of ex-, 
traordiuafy size or proportions; very large; 
huge; enormous; eis, a man of gigantic pro- 
portions, ‘On each hand slaughter and 
gigantic deeds,’ jlWZtoi.— .SYN. Huge, pro- 
digious, mighty, enormous, colossal, vast, 
immense. 

Gigantlcal (Ji-gan'tik-al), a. Gigantic; big; 
bulky, ‘ Gigmitiaal Cyclopes.' Burton. 
Gigantically ( ji-gan'tik-al-li ), adv. In a 
gigantic manner. 

Giganticide (ji-gan'ti-sld), «. [L. gigas, 
gigantis, a giant, and cmlu, to slay.] 'fhe 
actof slaying or murdering a giant. Hallnm. 
Giganticness (jl-gan'tik-nes), «. The stiite 
or quality of being gigEUitie. [Rare.] 
Gigantine (jl-gan'tin), a. Gigantic. Bul- 
lofiar. 

Gigantolite ( ji-gan'to-lit). n. [Gr. gigas, 
gigantos, a giant, sand lithas, a stone.] A 
crystallized variety of Mite, related to fah- 
limite: so named from the large size of its 
crystids. 

Gigantology <ji-gan-tol'o-ji), n. [Gr. gigas, 
gigantos, a giant, and logos, discourse.] An 
account or description of giants. 
Gigantomachy (Ji-gan-tom'a-ki), n. [Gr. 
gigas, gigantos, giant, and maehS, fight.] 
The fabulous war of the gmuts against 
heaven. 

Gigg, Gigue (jig. zheg), n. [Forms of Jig 
(which see).] 1. .Same as Jig (which see).— 
2.t An irregular sound, resembling that of 
the Eolian harp, produced by the wind; a 
varying sough. 

Gigget t (jis'get), n. A small piece of flesh; 
a slice. ‘Cut the slave to giggets.’ Beau, 
d! FI. 

Giggle (gig'l), «• [Probably imitative. Comp. 
cacMe; D. gicken, yicleelcn, to cackle; Swiss' 
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IHGOLE 

SVUiflA : i'- {•HCkillllh, tl> laiUsh 

fjjwlSv '] A k!!!;>l < ‘t I:i(ich, s-ini sh-rt't catclu-s 
hi titc vfli.'f <ir lir.iatli. 

'I h'- 1 .,C .• ai -l.irv Into the tiack kiEchen 

ta fdt^s (-‘t i then* reEurtsfEEEr» ah 

fs 1 T h. rhf - , shrv '-t I ''Jiva t > J>t<-fynr. 

^SU(s;l& iki:':', r.i iV VV^ } T'pr- 

(/wjft’rj’ 'io lansh with catuU«s nf 

t!w> I'ri'hth ttr voifti ; to laiisilt in a Killy 
cf aifi :i(.i lii/sUiojr; to titti-T; to gnu wtii 
i'hiMi'-h i-'Vit} or iiiirtii. , 

■Gteler ('-;!.r'10r), ji. that gig«l<.s or 

" V T 

Olgglsug fgi.:'liug), oy a. Liiugluiig 
Witls rtiort rutn'lsoH: chiirautenzeii hy short 
hs'oki'ii laiigln; tittering. 

M( lij aiEtlit .1 er itple < f sickly chililraii attended 
in' a ririm nurse, and ill a faint genteel ioa'/EXj tune 
rricklfd to liej sister ahont her tine acquaurtance. 

Oig'liorse (gig'hoid), n. A horse that tlraws 

Ciglek Giglot ffflg'let, gig'htt). n. [Perhaps 
/IS.;)! or fnmi iji;} with a i,limiimtive 

tfniiiiiatKiii, '| A liuhtuiiMy girl; iil.qsdvious 
giri;awaiiti'ii. ‘ Apfevishyiylot,’ B.Jt.nitfm. 

The M-rkt is wilful, anti is nimiing upon her foto. 

Sir ir. Scott. 

Glglet, Giglot fgig'lt.'S, gig'htfch «. fti'hly; 
iii;,liti iiieoiistaut; wiintitu ‘ 0 ijt'jl'if. lurtune, 

s. Shake s . , , , 

Gig-tHaclliae fgig'uiu shi'n), u. See Gl(}, A 
OiK-mill (gw'ixiil). n. StsHiie .aw Gig, 

Glgot (jig'otx, u. (Fr,, it leg of mutton, frtun 

0. Pr {Hg<t<i, ilik thigh, a ihldle'-of Toutonio 
origin : V'oiup d. geigp-, a violin- -from its 
shapt'.i 1 A leg of mutton. [This, the 
primary, is .still the common nit-aning. j— 
2.t A smitU picimof llosh; it gsg/mt. 

Tile inw.-iriir. slit 

ri'.ey broiled r,n cfRles and estc; the re'-t in fr‘'tets 
cut they split. Chapman. 

Gime, «. fPr.1 SeeGirn, 

Gilbertine (gil'I >t;rt -hi ), n One of a religions 
itriier foiiiiiiyil about 1118, bo named from 
Gilhfi't, lor.l of .SenipringUam in Lineoln- 
shire, the nmlr* raembers of which order ob- 
iserved the rule of St. Augustine, and the 
femivU' that of .8t, Benedict. 

Gilbertine (giThOrt-nij, a-. Belonging to the 
riumaBtie order mentioned above. 

Gild (gild), i’.f. pret. & r>l>, gilded nr gilt; ppr. 
gihUng. jA. Sax. gihlau, from guld (which 
see), i 1. Tooverhty with gold, either inleaf or 
powder, or in ainalgain with qiiicknilver; to 
overspread with a thin ewering of gold; as, 
the gilt frame of a mirror. 

Her joy iiir'ji.fc-f chariots when alive, 

A 111 I Jovtf of ombre afK-r i1«th survive. A>/e, 

2. To give .a gohlen appearaueo or colour to; 
to illuziiinatf; to lirighteii; to render bright. 

. So more the rising sun sihan.j'A'rf the morn, PP/r, 
V. T.,ist (jft good liumour, tiiiki and gay, ' 

. Gtid tht! Ktliii evening of yijur day. ■ Tmtniuil. 
S. To give a fair aisd agreeable external ap- 
pt-ar.'iijec to; to rctaimmetid to hivonr tind 
reeejttioii by hHiau'tioial decoration; a,s, to 
gild llattory or fulsehooii 
' t'f.r tuy purt, if A Usi itiav do thee grace. 
i’lU'ri'if It tvrth the hafip'icsit terms f have. Skait, 

4 f To make drunk; prohahly from the effect 
tif liquor in causing the face to glow. 

Anti T rincnla is re eUng ripe ; where Blioiiid they 
' ' Piitd this grjunt liquor that hBtii.fftt’ifef’em? S/tuk. 
,5. t To: enrich; to supply with money. 

; I will tiBikB fast the doors, and c«7i'i! myself 
.. With Senna tdote ducats, and be with you straight, 
.SVVl'HA*, 

Gild (gild), n. Same u» Guild (which .see), 
Gild-ale (gild'al), u. A drhiking bout in 
winrb endi olio pay.s an ctpial .share. 

Gilder {uild'crj, >t. One who gilds. 

Gilder igUil't-r), n. A Butch coin. See 

(JlilJ.liHll. 

GildiiJg(gild'ifig), ?«, 1. The art or practice 
of applying gold ic.af, or gold ilust, or liquid, 
to .stji'facus of wood, le.ather, piipcr, stone, 
luetal.s, A'c ± TlwlwhicUislaulonhiovcr- 
laying witli g.rld; imnei-, any stiporflcitil coat- 
ing to give a bett(;r appuarance to a thing 
than i.x imliiral to it, 

Ctrahl laureate iJryden Pimp urn! Fry'r engage, 

■ And I iMt strip tliejfi&’iHf otf a knave? : Peifie, ' 
GU-hOOter (jil'hbt-t'r), n. A name applied 
to the sci’cedi-owl Munth. 

Gill (gil), n. [Xot found in A. Sax. nr Ger- 
rnan and to be reganlcd as a Scandiriaviiiu 
W'onl ; itati, geUc. ijjcll,-, Hw. gul, jhk-gel, a 
flah-gill. t'oniji. fiael. gial, a jaw, t)m gill of 
a fljh, Ice}, jijiluar (pi.), the gills of a'fish. ] 

1. The respiratory organ td nnimala which 
breathe air mixed in Hater, ns cnistiu'ciin.s, 
teolhwes, fishes, and amphibianB. In fishes 
1 1 eoftiilsts of eartilaginous or bouv arches at- 
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iac bod to the bones of the head, and furnished 
on the exterior convex side with a multitude 
of fleshy leaves f>r fringed vascular fibrils 
ri'senibliiig plumes, and of a red colour in a 
health.v .state. The water is admitted try the 
gill-ojiening, and acta upon the blood as it 
circul.ates in the fibrils. 

perfurni respiration under water by the 

Anything rcscmhling a gill in shape or 
position; us, («) the flap that hangs below 
the lieak of a fowl, as in a turkey, (b) Tim 
llesh under or about the chin. 

Like the Irms bag of Besh hniiging down from the 
of the people of Piedmont, Srat/t. 

(ij) One of a nninlier of radiating plates on 
the uiidor sido of the cap or pilous of a 
iiiushroom, Hee Fungi. 

Gill (gil). n. A pair of wheels and a frame 
on whicli tiraher is convoyed. [ITovincuu 
JOnelish.l 

Gill ( jil ). II. r < bl’r. gdlc, a wme measure ; 
L.L. gillti, galla, a wme measure or vessel, 
a llask. -Vo Eloiiiit of kindred origin with 
mdlon. J 1. A moasun' of eapacity, con- 
taining the fourth part of a pint. The iiu- 
perial gill now in use eontaius S’GtiS cubic 
indies.' -2. A nieasiire, among tin-miners, 
equal to a jiint, ' They measure their block- 
tin liy the gill.’ Carcio. 

GiU (jil), n. 1. (,Jrouiul-ivy (.yepeto Glecboma). 
The lowly gid that never dates to climb. Shotstone. 

2. Malt Htiuor medicated with ground-ivy. 
Gill (jil), n. [Alilircv. of i/t7Jtan(which see),) 
A sportive name for it female; a sweetheart; 
a wanton girl. ‘Each Jack with his GiU.’ 
B. Jmmtn. 

The wife that gads not giglot wise 

With every iiirting,p«r/. Trans!. o/BulUnger, 

Gill (gil), n. [ leel. gil, a ravine, a cleft.) A 
fis-iiire in a hill; also, a jilace between steep 
hanks and a rivulet ilowirig through it; a 
brook; a ghyll. 

* liariincos,' or gills, which the water hath fretted 
away in the mountains. £j>. Sprat, 

Gillaroo (giMa-rb'), n. A variety of the com- 
mon trout, found in Galway and other parts 
of Ireland, in which the coats of the stomach 
become thick, like the gizzards of birds, 
from feeding on shell-fish. 

Gill“har (gil'biir), n. One of the series of 
arches (five in iimnher) which support the 
gills in fishes. 

GGl-covor (giTkuv-6r), n. The covering for 
the gill of a fish. Called also Oill-Ud, 
Giilenia (gil-le'ni-a), n. [Jfamed by Moencli 
after Dr. Arnold Gillm, a German botanist,] 
A genus of plants, nat, order Kosaceto. There 
are two species, G. trifoliata, a native of 
Nortli Axnerica, of which the root is emetic, 
piisse,s.siT)g propertie.s similar to tliosc of 
ipecacuanha; and G. stipulacea, also a native 
of If M'th America, and possessing properties 
similar to those of the former. 

Gillet (jil'et), n. [A dim. of gill (which see).] 
A sportive or wanton girl or woman, 
[(•ollnu.j 

Gill-flap (gilTiap), n. A membrane attached 
to lilt* pfj.sterior edge of the gill-cover, imme- 
diately closing the gill-operiiug. 

Gill-flirt (jilTlert), ;i. A sportive or wanton 

;giri,. ■■ ■■: 

I care no more for suchgillgiir/i said the jester, 
than I do for thy leasings. Sir IV. &ott. 

Gill-house (jilTious), ?!. A plaoe where the 
liijuor called gill is sold. 

Thus shall each ale.liouse, thee each gill-house 
: rnimm, 

And .answering gin.shops sourer sighs return. 

Dryden. 

GiUlan (Jil'yan), n. [The old form of writ- 
ing J uliun and Julianu.] A girl; especially 
a sportive or wanton girl. 

Thou toofcst me up ,it every word I spoke, 

As 1 had been a inawkiu, a flirtj»-,7m«,. 

Pea74. Pr B! i 

Gillie (gil'li), 11 , [Gael, gille, a boy, a gillie.] : 
In the Highlands, a man-servant; a serf; a I 
boy; ,an outdoor male servant, more espe- 
cially an outdoor male servant who is con- 
nected with, or who attends one while hunt- 
ing.— friVlu- white-foot, or gillie viet-foot, a 
rimning footman who had to carry his mas- 
ter over brooks and watery places in travel- 
ling. ; [Scotch.] 

Gilliver (jil'i-ver), n. Same as GilMoieer. 
Gill-lid (gil'lid). See Gii,i,-cover. 
GGl-opening (giTo-peu-ing), n. Tlie aper- , 
ture of a fish or other animal, by which i 
waterfs admitted to the gills. 

Gillyflower (jilTi-flou-er), n. [Fr. girofiee; ' 
it. ga/ujalo, from J,. cargophylhns, Gr. karyo- ■ 
lihyllim, the dove-tree, from tlie clove-like i 
odour of the plant— to'pon, a nut, and 


phyllon, a leaf. ] The popular name given to 
certain plants, either alone or with a dis- 
tinctive term added. The clove gillyflower 
is Bianthus Caryophyllus; the stock gilly- 
flower is Matthiola incana; the queen s gilly- 
flower is Hesperia matronalis. 

Gilllriior (jil'li-vor), n. Same as Gillyflower. 
Gilour.t n. [See Guiier.] A deceiver. 

CfhGfttCBT 

GUpy, Gilpey (gil'pi), ^ , [May be from 
.iL Sax. gUp, glory, boastfulness; or perhaps 
another form of kelpie applied jocularly.] 
A young frolicsome fellow; a roguisli boy; 

a lively young girl. [Scotch.] 

Gilravage, GiUravage (gil-rav'aj), n. [It 
may be from gillie, a Highland serf, and 
the verb to ravage, in which case the word 
appears to he a memorial of the outrages 
committed in theLowlands by the Higlilainl 
chiefs and their followers; or it may be from 
Fr. gueule, the mouth, and ravage, the ori- 
ginal meaning being wastefulness in eating 
and drinking.] A merry making ; a noisy- 
frolic, particularly among young people ; 
depredation; great disorder. [Scotch.] 
Gilravage, GtUravage (gil-rav'aj), v.i. To 
commit wild and lawless depredation ; to 
plunder; to spoil. [Scotch.] 

Gilravager, GiHravager (gil-rav'a-jer), n. 
One guilty of riotous or wasteful conduct; 
a depredator; a plunderer. Sir IF. Scott. 
Gilse (gils), n. Same as Grilse. 

Gilt (gilt), pp. of gild. 

Gilt (gilt), n. Gold laid on the surface of a 
thing; anything laid upon a surface to give 
a shining appearance; gilding. 

Redeem from broking pawn the blemish'd crown. 
Wipe off the dust that hides our sceptre’s gilt 

Shah. 

Gilt (gilt), n. A young female pig. [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Gilt, t a. Guilt. Chaucer. 

Gilthead (gilt'hed), n. Tlie name given to 
two fishes of different genera— the one being 
the Chrysophrys aurata, family .Sparidai, 
about 12 inches in length, abounding in the 
AlediteiTanean, and so named from a golden- 
coloured space over the eyebrows; the other 
the Crenilahrus tinea, or golden -wrasse, 
family Labridse, about 6 inches in length, 
found on the British coasts. 

Giltif,t a. Guilty. Chaucer. 

Gilt-tail (gilt'tal), n. A kind of worm, so 
called from its yellow tail. 

Gim (jim), a. [Abbrev. of gimp.] Neat; 
spruce; well di'essed. 

Gioibal, Gimbol (gim'bal, giniTiol), n. [L. 
gemellus, twin, pfiired, double, iromgeminus, 
twin,] A contrivance, as a ring moving on 
horizontal pivots, for securing 'free motion 
in suspension, or for suspemling anything, 
as a chronometer, so that it may keep a 
constant position or remain in equililmium. 
The term is most commonly applied to two 
movable hoojis or rings, the one moving 
within the other, and eacli perpendicularly to 
its plane, about two axes, at right angles to 
each other. The mariner's compass is sus- 
pended by such a contrivance, and h.'iviiig a 
free motion in two directions at right angles 
to each other it assumes a constantly verti- 
cal position, notwithstaiuling the rolling of 
the ship ; consequently the card is always 
kept in a horizontal position. 

Gmiblet, n. See Gimlet. 

Gimcrack (jimlcrak), n. [Gim, spruce; and 
crack, with reference to pertness. ] I. Origin- 
ally a spruce or pert boy. 

These are fine gimcrachs, hey, here comes another, 
A flagonful of wine in’s hand I take it. Beau. &• PI. 

2. A trivial piece of mecha'msm; a device; 
a toy; a pretty thing. 

Aprons, scarfs, little morocco slippers, and other 
female gimcrachs. Thackeray. 

Gimlet, Gimblet (gim'let), n. [probably 
the same word as wimble with the Komauce 
or Celtic pronunciation, gnimble, and dim. 
term. Comp. O.D. wimpel, abore, Languedoc 
jhimbla, to twist; D. wemelen. Sc. wammle, 
to move in an undulatory manner.] A small 
instrument with a pointed screw at the end, 
for boring holes in wood by turning. It is ap- 
plied only to small instruments; a large in- 
strument of the like kind is called an auger. 
Gimlet (gimTet), v.t. To use or apply a gim- 
let upon; to form in, by using a gimlet; 
to turn round, as one does when using a 
gimlet. . 

Gimlet-eye (gira'let-i), n. A squint -eye. 
Wright. ' 

Gimmal (gim'al), n. [SeeGlMBAL] l. Joined 
or interlocked work wliose parts move 
within each other, as a bridle-bit or inter- 


Ijite, far, fat, f|U; 1116, met, lifer; pine, pin; note, not, mlive; 


tilho, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; ii, So. abime; y, Sc. tey. 


Q-IMMAL 


GIPSY 


loitkL-d riiip; a gii]j}»al, - -2. Aiiunhit piuuc 
of meclianirinr, a gimcrack. 

I think by some odd or device 

Their anas arc set, like clocks, still to strike on. 

Gimmal ftrirD'a!), rt. C'unsistiJijr of links or 
riii^s; of i»i" iiertiiiniiif; to a sinibal. 
Oimiiial-bit (f,'ini'ai-bit), ti. I’lio tiuubie 
bit of a bridle. 

1» their pale, dull mouths the gimmal-hi 
Lies foul with chewed grass, ' Sfiai. 

Gimmer (aiiiu'er), n. A .eimbal (r.'bicli st’e). 
tVho knows not how the famous Kentish uiol 
movetl her eyes and hands, by lliose secret. 
whicli now every piippit play can imitate 2 I!j>. Hall. 

Ginimer foinier). n. ffcul. ijimbiir, a otve- 
lamb, Uaii. gimrner, a ewe that hiis not 
lamlied.l A ewe that is two years old. 
[Scotch, i 

Gimmer (gim'mer), ii. [A modification of 
ommmr (which see), influenced in form and 
sense by limmer.f A conteiaptuou.s term 
for a woman. [Scoteh.j 

she round the ingle wi’ hat/'mi’iter.! sitf.. .ferj'tissait. 

Gimp, Gymp fehnp), n. [J:’erii8p.s a nasal- 
ized form from Fr. guiper, to cover or whip 
about with .silk, frltin (iotii. rclpttii,= \L to 
whip; comp, idsu G. gimf, gimp/, a bioji, 
lace, edging of silk, osc.J A land of silk 
twist or edging. 

Gimp (Jimp), a. fW. gwgnip, fair, neat, 
comely.] [Old English and Scotch.] 1. Yeat; 
spruce; trim. —2. .Slim; delicate; .slender; 
scant; short in measure or weight. 

Gimp (Jimp), r.t. To Jag; to iudent; to den- 
tieulate. 

Gin (Jin), n. A contaictinn of G<'iwi:a, a dis- 
tilled spirit. See Gjj.S’IIVA. 

Gin (Jin), n. [A contr. of engine. \ 1. A 
macliiiio or instrument Ijy which tlie ine- 
ehaiiical powers are emidoyed in aid of 
human strength; especially, (a) a machine 
used instead of a crane, consisting essen- 
tially of three poles from 12 to 15’ feet in 
lengtli, often tapering from the lower ex- 
tremity to the Cop, and united together at 
their upper extremitieii, \vhence a block 
and taclde is suspended, the lower extremi- 
ties being planted in the ground about S or 
Si feet asunder, and there being a kind of 
windlass attached to tw'o of the legs. (5) A 
kind of whim or windlass worked by a horse 
which turns a cylinder and winds on it a 
rope, thus raising minerals or the like from 



Gin far raising heavy Weiglita. 

a depth, (c) A machine for separating the 
seeds from cotton, called hence a cotton-gin. 
The name is also given to a machine for 
driving piles, to an engine of torture, and 
to a pump moved by rotary sails.— 2. A trap; 
a snare. 

The shall take him by the heel; and the robber 

: shall prevail against him. Job. whig. 

Gin (jin), v.t. pret. A: pp. ginned; ppr. gin- 
ning. i. To clear cotton of its seeds by 
means of the cotton-gin.— 2. To catch in a 
trap. ‘So, 30, the -woodcock’s ginn'd.' 
Beau. & FI. 

Gin (gin), v.i. [A. Sa.x. gynnan, to begin.] To 
/begin. 

As when the sun his reflexion. S/iai. 

Gin (gin), conj. [A. Sax. geiln, gSn, against.] 
li If; suppose. [Scotch.] 

(?i» a body meet a body. 

Coinin’ thro* the rye. Scotch nans'. 

2, By or against a certain time; as, I’ll be 
there g'fw live o’clock. 

Gin6te (fhe-na'til), n. [Sp. See Geket, a 
variety of horse.] A trooper; a horse-sol- 
, dler; a light cavalry man: so called from 
/ these soldiers being mounted on small fine 
: horses called in Spain srMic'fes, and with us 
gannets. : 

At was further swelled by five thousand sineltcs or 
, light cavalry, ' Prescott. 



Ginger Phinc (.Siii/rilitr 
ililktiMle). 


Gins (gintr), n. A gang; a body of jjersons 
acting together. 

Tiiere is a knot, a j/sii;, a pack, a conspiracy against 
me. Sltai. 

Gsngal, Gingaixl (jin'giil), n. [Hind jnngiU, 
a swivel, ,'i large iiiufket.j A. huge iiiii.s- 
ket used in the Eu.st liy the natives in the 
defence of fortresses, Ac. It is fired from 
a rest. Homo are mounted like light guiia 
on carria'jfcs. so as to be easily carricii iiy 
men or animals. The (,'iuiif'se use tbicn 
exten.sively. Written idso Jingitl. 

Ginger (Jiti'ji'-r), n. |O.E. goii/itcr; ¥x. gin- 
geiithre; I,, tiiiigihnr, 
zhigttn'.ri ; Gr. zingi- 
licrit;; Ar. ziiKiibil ; 
liinil.zunjnhcr/'; ,'^kr. 
crbign- vfrn— i;i'ingi > , 
honi, cem, shape.] 

’J'he riiizonie of /f/e- 
giher ojileinale.ai the 
order Yiiigibfiracea'. 

The rhizomes are 
jointed; the leaf- 
stetns rise 2 or S 
feet, witii narrow 
leaves. 'Ihe ilower- 
ateins ri.se iiy the 
side of these, imme- 
diately from the rhi- 
zomes, the blossoms 
being produced in 
cone - sliapcd scaly 
spikes, Tlie ginger 
plant is tiuivorsally 
cultivated in the 
warmer countries of 
Asia, and has been 
introduced intomo.st 
tropical countries, .famaica ginger is the 
kind most esttiemed. (ringer is emiiloycd 
in medicine as an antispasmodic and car- 
minative, hut is much more largely used as 
a condiment than ns a drug. The ginger 
of commerce is known in two forms ; the 
rhizome dried with the epidermis is called 
coated, and when deprived of the epidermis 
it is known as scraped or vncaated. 
GiJigerade (jin'jiSr-ftd), «. [Fonned on type 
of lanumade.] An aerated beverage flavoured 
with ginger. 

Ginger-beer (jin'jiir-ber), n, A plea,sant 
cifervescing beverage made by fermenting 
ginger, cream-of-tartai', and .sugar Avltli yeast 
lind water. 

Gingerbread (jin'jfir-bred), n. [Ginger 
and bread,] A kind of cake, composed of 
flour, with an admixture of butter, eggs, and 
ginger, sweetened with sugar, honey, or 
treacle, and flavoured with clove.s, orange- 
peel, cinnamon, Ac. 

Gingerbread-tree (jiu'jOr-hred-tre), ji. A 
name applied to the douni-palm (whicli see), 
and iilso to the Parinaninn vuicro2iliijHuni, 
alVest African fruit-tree with a fiirinaceous 
fruit, called also Gingerbread-plum: 
Gingerbread--worlt (jiaTcr-bred-werk), n. 
Ornamental work cut, carved, or formed in 
various fanciful shapes, as an ornament to 
buildings, Ac. 

Ginger-cordial (jin'jer-kor-di-al), n. A 
liqueur made from raisins, lemon rind, 
ginger, and water, occasionally strengthened 
with whisky or brandy. 

Ginger-grass (jiu'jer-gras), 'ii. The Andro- 
pogon Sahatnanthais, an aromatic Indian 
grass, from which the oil known as oil of 
ginger-grass, or oil of geranium, is distilled. 
This oil is also obtained from A. Fardiis. 
Called also Lemon-grass. 

Gingerly (jin'jerdi), adv. [Akin to ging, 
yami, to go.} Cautiou-sly: daintily. 

Has it a corn? or does it walk on conscience, 

It treads so, FS. 

Gingernesst (jin’jer-nes), n. jriceiie.ss; 
tenderness. 

Theiir £^t7i^eyness in tripping on toes like young 
goats. StubUs. 

Ginger-pop ( jin'jtr-pop), n. Same as Gvi- 
ger-heer. [Colloq.] 

Ginger-Wine (jin'jer-wiu), n. A sort of 
beverage made with water, sugar, lemon 
rinds, ginger, yeast, &o., and frequently 
fortified with whisky or brandy. 

Gingham (ging'am), 21 . [Fr. guingan, 
from Guingmnp), a town of Brittany, where 
this fabilo is made. By others the word, as 
well as the material, is said to have come 
originally from the East— Javanese, gimj- 
j/an.] A kind of striped cotton cloth. 
Gingiber.t 21 . Zinziber or ginger. Chaucer. 
Ginging (jing'ing), n. In mining, the lining 
of a mine-shaft with stones or hricks for 


I its support. (Vailed othenvi.se Slm'nbig or 
I Staining. 

; Gingiva) (iin-j!'’v:d), a. [L. gingiva, ihe 
i miin.j Pertaining to the gums. 

I GingleCjiug'gl), r.i. and v.t. .Same as .Ihif/h', 
j r. i. and 

Gingle (jing'glt, >i. Smuc as Jingle, n. 
Gingle (jing'gl), ??. An old-fasliioned one- 
lior.sc covei'cd car, having two wlicf;l,« prin- 
cipally eindiiicd to the city and county of 
Cork: so namcil from tlie jingling noise it 
makcH. Wiitteii ;ils(i .li'nyfc. 

Ginglynioicl, Ginglymoidalfi-diig'gU-moid, 
giiig'gli-iiioid-al), a. [Gr. ginglgmos, a kind 
of joint, ami cidoit, form.] Ptu’taining to or 
resembling a ginglymiis. 
Ginglynius(ging'L'!"i-mu.s),n. [Gr. gingbgmvs, 
aii.all-iind-soekct Joint. | Inacq/. that .sjaades 
of articulation whicli admits only of flexion 
and extension, as the knee-joint -. or elbow- 
joint. 

Gin-horse (jiuTioi'a), n. A mill-horse; a 
horse used for working a gin. 

Gin-house (jin'houa;. n. A building where 
cotton is ginned. 

Ginn (jin t, /i. fom. Ginnee(Jiii'ne). Hamejm 
Jinn, Jinnee. 

Ginne,J ii.t. To begin. C'haiomr. 

Ginnet (jin'net), it. [See Genet.] A nag; 
a genet. , 

Ginny-carriage (jiu'ni-ka-rij), n. [From 
gin, short form of engine, and carriage.} A 
smn'il strong enrringo for cnnroymg mate- 
rials on a railroad. 

Gin-palace, Gin-shop (jiu'pa-Ius, jin'slmpi, 
ti. A siuq) or imuse where gin is retailed; a 
dram-shop. 

Gin-ring (Jin'ring), n. ’The circle round 
which a hor.se moves in working a gin or 
horse-whim. 

Ginseng ( jin '.semg ), «. [Chine.so name.] A 
name given to two plants of the genus 
I’anax, nat. order Araliacese, the root of 
wliichi.s in great demand among t)je Ciiinese, 
wlio consider it a paniicea or remedy for all 
sorts of aihiients. The true ginseng (P. 
scluiiseng) is found in the northern jiarts of 
Asia. It has a jointed, fleshy, taper root, 
as large as a man’s finger, which when dry 
is of a yellowish-white colour, with a muci- 
laginous sweetness in the taste, somewhat 
rekmbling that of liquorice, accompanied 
with a slight bitterness. The leaves are 
palmately compound, with sheathing leaf- 
stalks, and the flowei’s are greenish. Tlie 
roots of Panax quinque/oXin-m, a Yorth 
American siiecies, whicli lias sometime.? 



American Ginseng (Pana.xiiui>!SUf/olutm). 

been oonfomided with the true ginseng, 
are exiiorted from America to China as a 
substitute for it. 

Gin-shop, n. See GiN-P\i.ArE. 

Giocoso (jo-kf/zo), adv. [It.] lii -mvsic, 
with humour; sportively; playfully. 

Gip (jip), v.t. 'lo take out the entrails of, as 
of herrings. 

Gip (jip), n. Same as Gyp. Sir TF. Scott. 

Gipciere.t n. [Fr. gihecierc, a game-pouch, 
from gibier, game.] A poucii or purse. 
Chaucer. 

Gipe,t n. [Fr. jn-pe, a petticoat or skut.] 
An upper frock or cassock. Chaucer. 

Gipon,t a. [Fr. jupon, a petticoat, a short 
cassock.] A tight-fitting vest; a short 
cassock. Chaucer. 

Gipsent (jip'sen), n. [A contr. for gigtian 
or gyptian, wliich again is a contr. of 
Egyptian.] A gypsy. 

Certes, said he, I mean me to disguize 
In some strange habit, after uncontii wize, 

Or like a iiilgrim, or a lymiter, 

Orlike nj./'yij-fir, orajiiggeier, Spenser. 

Gxpsire (jip'sir), n. [Corrupted from gip- 
cici’c.] A kind of pouch or purse formerly 
worn at the girdle. 

Gipsy (jip'si), n. A common but erroneous 
spelling of Gypsy. For this word and its 
derivatives and compounds see forms in 
Gy.' ■ 


; 0 h, cAam; Ch. Sc.^I^^ g,£io; j.job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sint?; fH, fften; th, fftin; w, irig; wh, M/dg; zh, azure.— See KES. 
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Ciraffe /j!-rr-n, ^ n' 

vivfit. ft -junfri. ft'»m -ir. iiintja; .HjhU. 


snttfu, rtitt i••3il4-l 


'Use ti.'iuielo* 


OV Vi'l iH’C^&pUV- 

’{tiUs !. ;i niniiii.)iiS. iminial iiilmliiting 
UiU-.n-. -if _\fi'ica, nixl couatituting 
fill' < I’llv -III 1 .'t'-t f'l itd gi-rjiis and ftiniily. It 
5-, tin.- tuHi.-t nt al! aiiiuiuft. a full-grown 
mall' r* it-hiiss tlio licight of 18 or 20 feet. 
Till- i-tatin'e is uiuiiil.v due to tlie.ex- 
lrjj>r. Unary leisgtii of the iicek, in whicli. 



Ijirafle ICHrn^t Canttfnjfitriiniis), 

howover, there are hut .soveii vertehrce, 
though these arc exti'euiely elongated. It 
has two hony e.'tiii'eacMiee.s on its head ro- 
senifdiiig horuj. Its great lieight ia iul- 
mirahl} .suited with its Jiaidt of feeding' ujwn 
the leaves of tvoes, and m this the iuiiina! is 
further aided by its touguti, which is both 
Itrehtnisilu and e.'H7ahlu of being reniiirkably 
elongateii or roiitvae.ted at will, It rarely 
atti-miiu to pk'k iii) fouri from the ground. 
Its eoViiir is usnrdly light fawn marked with 
(btrker .sjiots. It is a i»iild and motfeimive 
animal, and in captivity is very gentle and 
idiiyfiil, , ; . — 

Tl'ftij irt, in fiOrnti rciipects, interinetliate 

. . jKtWd^en tlie lioUwWfliosntfd iinii soluMiorufftl rmnin- 
tiiautfJj partaki'jiif mare of the nature of the 
fieer. ' O-Wi-ft. 

Glrafflaa fji-raf-n'na), n. pL A family of ru- 
iniiuint aniuuiLs, also called J>(?rexa. and 
toutriiuhig only one Ihiiiig genus, Girulfa. 
Tfii.'re i.s oniy < .no aju-eies of tlm goiius, the 
well-known aii-l singiilar- looking animal 
callr.i tin,. (•aiiU.!oi(;u'd or giraite (&'. Carado- 
pnnhdty). Sivatiu-riiim aiul other Siwalik 
fo:-s!is are related to it. 

Girandole (ji'eaii-diM), u. |Fr. ; It. giiwi- 
di/lii, from tf'uure, to turn, from L. gprus, a 
turn,! I. A eiiandtdiur ; a large kind of 
br.uicht d eandlestiek. 

This rociiEi was arfomed at dose intervals with 
^trairifeVs' of Silver and iiiother-of-pearl. 

Lofti hytlan. 

2. In p;i,'i>trf},nU% a kiml of revolving fire- 
work; a revolving sun. 

QIra.nt ijiFunt), u. M'hirling; revolnng; 
gyrant iliart; and poetkal-] 

I wiiuii l ill .-jVivig E)rlnt‘., Miiooth and wliitc 

IV i!;i Ui.it iiar'.ise r.ti idity. !i. Jl Brinunmg, 

Giraeole (ji'ra-.sol), n. [Fr., from It, <jim- 
iiitf gin-, h. mirm, !i turn, It, glmre, 
to turn, and .v;?e, L, »>l, the snn,] 1. The 
tuniaole lift Itiittviuum enropmum). k 
iiiinoral, known also as Fire-opal. It i.s a 
tratisijarent variety of opal, usually milk- 
wliitf, bluifh-vvhiti*, or fiky-blue, but when 
turned tow.'trd the bun or .any bright light 
it ooustaml.v reth-ids a reddish colour — 
Iii'iu-.. its niiine. ft sometime.s strongly 
resembles a translui 'id jelly. 

Glra-umont (.'.her-o-uiiih), n. [Fr.j I The 
Cimirhita I’cjn), or piimi/fcin gourd,— 2. The i 
name given to the seeds (if this and some.: 
other* ucuriiitaeeouB plants, used tottetroy j 
tape-wonn. ; 

Gird (gf'.rd), n. jA. i^u.K, prui'd, gerd, pijrd, 
a twig, liranelu rod, pole, meiisiirc; j 
1®, yard, a raeusure; i*. yardr, Q. yerte, a, ! 
twig-, a awiteh It i.^ hoc diilicult to goit* j 
neet Ihesu vv,!rd« with the verb (/ovl in all | 
its .Senses, as also with yard, an incltesure, I 
garth, yanhn, Au. J 1. A stroke with a | 


I switch or whip; hence, a twitch pr pang; a 
sudden spasm. 

The world has given you many a shrewd nip and 
since that lime. Lantv, 

Cosiscience bv this means is freetl many 
fe.irfuliri'rc^J'aand twinges which the atheist foels, 
TiltotsoH, 

2. A sneer; a gibe. ‘ A gird at tlie pope for 
his saudnesse in God's matters,’ Reginald 
Seott—S. A hoop, e,spcdally for encircling a 
barrel, tub, or the like. [Scotch.] 

Gird (g6rd), v.t. pret. & pp. girded or girt; 
ppr. girding. [A. Sax. ggrdan; conip. Goth, 


surrounding with any lle.vible substance, as 
with a twig, a cord, li.nulage, or cloth ; as, 
to gird the loins with sackcloth.— 2. To 
make fast by binding; to ^mt on: upally 
with on; as, to gird on a hiiriiess; to gird on 
a sword. 

I'>.r Uevur h.'id I sr‘rd his harness o» hiw, Tennyson. 

3. To inve.st; to clothe; to dress; to funii.sh; 
to surround. 

The .Son appe,iircd. 

Girt with omnipotence, Milton. 

Girded with snaky wiles. Milton. 

4. To surround; to encircle; to inclose; to 
enconipass- 

The Nysetin isle, 

Cfrf with the river Triton. Milton, 

Gird (giird), v.t. [From ginl, a switch, a rod, 
the transition from a sharp blow with a 
switch to a gibe being easy. Comp, cut, 
Imh, as in the phrase ' he lashed him with 
irony,’ stab, &e. This Is really the same 
word with the preceding verb, but the sense 
is so dilferent as to entitle it to a separate 
entry.] l.t 'To strike; to .smite. ‘To slayen 
him, and to ijirden off his hed. ’ Chaucer. — 
2. To gibe; to reproach severely; to lash. 
Being mov’d, he will not spare to A'frrf tlie gods. 

Sha/i. 

Gird (g^rd), v.i. To gibe; to sneer; to break 
a scornful jest; to utter severe sarcasms. 
Men of !ili sorts take a pride to^^ird at me. Shai. 

Girdelstede,t n. The waist; the place of 
the girdle. Chaucer. 

Girder (gOrd'Or), n. 1. One who or that 
which girds, hinds, or surrounds, .Specifi- 
cally— 2. A main beam, either of wood or 
iron, resting upon a wall or pier at each 
end, employed for supporting a superstrue- 
tmv, or a superincumbent weight, as a 
floor, the upper wall of a house when the 
lower part is sustained by pillars, the road- 
way of a bridge, and the like. In a framed 
flooring the girders are let into the wall for 10 
or 12 inchesat either end, the endsbeing sup- 
ported by tirnsverse pieces of wood called 
tmngilatas, and the binding joists arejtiid at 
right angles to the girders and tenoned into 
them. Wooden girders are sometimes cut 
in two longitudiimlly and an iron plate in- 
serted between the pieces, and the whole 
bolted together. This species of girder is 
called a sandwieh-girdvr. For bridges cast- 
iron girdcr-s are sometimes cast in lengths 
of -to feet and upwards, hut when the span 
to be crossed is much greater than 40 feet 
recourse is had to wrought-irou, or to trussed, 
lattice, or box girders. A tnmed-girder is a 
wooden girder atreugtheued with iron. (See 
Tkuss.) a lattice-girder ia a gii’der consist- 
ing of two horizontal beams united by dia- 
gon.al crossing bars, somewhat resembling 
Wooden lattice-work. A hox-ginier is a kin d 
of girder resembling a large btw, such as 
those employed in tubular bridges. (SeeBox- 
GIBUER.) There are also bowsiritig-girders, 
which ai-e varieties of the lattice-girder, and 
consist of an arched beam, a horizontal tie 
resisting tensiouajul holding together the 
ends of the arched rib, a series of vertical 
suspending bai-s by which the platform is 
hung from the arched rib, and a series of dia- 
gonal braces between the suspending bars. 

Girder (gferd'er), «, One who girds or jibes; 
a satirist. 

VVe great igmfvj'v call it a short say of sharp wit, 
hiliv. 

Girder-bridge (gerd'er-brij), vi. a bridge 
the roadway of whiehis .supported by girdei-s. 

Girding (gerd'iug), A. A covering; an article 
of dress. ’A omWatf of sackcloth.' Is. iil 
24. [Kare.l 

Girding (gt-rd'ing), p: and a. Gibing ; sar- 
castic; bitter. ‘Bitter and girding re- 
proaches.’ Bp. Hall. 

Girdle (gSr'dl),Ji.:[ A. Sax. f®rdic, gyrdl, from 
ot/rto (see Glto, v.t); comp. D&ii. gyrtel, 
Bw. gtirdel,G. ffUrtel.] 1, A baud or 'belt; 
something drawn round the waist of apei’- 


son and fastened; as, u girdle of flue linen; 
a leathern jiiVdie.— 2. Inclosure; circumfer- 
6nC6. 

Within the .fw-rf/r of these -walLs. Shah. 

3.t The zodiac. ‘Great circles, suchare under 
the girdle of the world.' Bacon. —A. In 
jeweh-y, the line which encompasses the 
stone, parallel to the horizon.— 5. In arch. 
a small circular band or fillet round the 
shaft of a column. 

Girdle (gdFdl), v.t pret. & pp. girdled; 
ppr. gming. 1. To bind with a belt or 
sash; to gird. —2. To inclose; to environ; to 
shut in. 

Those sleeping stones, 

That as a waist do ir'T'ofti yon about. Shah. 

S, In America, to make an incision round, 
as round the trunk of a tree through its 
hark and alburnum to kill it. 

In forming settlements in the wilds of America, the 
gre.at trce.5 are stript of tlicir branches, and titen 
I’irdled, as they CEilI it, 7vhich consists of cutting a 
circle of bark round the trunk, whereby it is made 
gradually to decay. Trans. Royal Society. 

Girdle (geridl), n. [See Griddle.] Around 
iron plate for baking. [Scotch.] 
Gir^e-belt (gfir'dl-belt), n. A belt that 
encircles the waist. 

Girdler (ger'dler), n. 1. One who girdles.— 
2. A maker of girdles. 

Girdlesteadt (g<5r'dl-sted), n. The part of 
the body where the girdle is worn. 

In his belly's rim was sheathed, below his girdle- 
stead. Chapman. 

Gire (jlr), n, [L. gyrus, a circle.] A circle 
or circular motion. See G yre. 

GirMn (gtir'kin), n. Same as OhcrJdn. 

Girl (g6rl), n. [Etymology uncertain. The 
word was formerly applied to the young of 
botJi sexes, and it appears to be connected 
with L.G. giir, gore, a child; Swiss gurre, 
gurrU, depreciatory term for girl.] 1. A 
female child; a person of the female sex not 
arrived at puberty; an unmarried young 
woman; also sometiniesof a married woman. 

‘ Cold, cold, my gud 1 ’ (Desdemoua). Shale. 
And, in the vats of Luna, 

This year tlie must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing 
Wliose sires have marched to Rome. i 
Macaulay. 

2. In the language of the chase, a roebuck of 
two years old, 

Gtrlandjfn. A garland. ‘Having all yoiu- 
heads with gi'Wands crownd.’ Spenser. 
Girlhood (g6rl'hnd), n. The state or time of 
being a girl; the earlier stage of maiden- 
hood. 

My mother pisssed her days of girlheod svitli an 
unde ,at Warwick. Seward. 

Girlish (gfiiTish), a. 1. Like a young woman 
or child; befitting a girl.— 2. Pertaining to 
the youth of a female. 

In \v£s girlish age slie kept sheep on the moor, 
Careto. 

Girlishly (g6rl'jsh-li), adv. In a girlish man- 
ner. 

Girlishness (gfiiTish-nes), «. The state or 
quality of being girlish; levity; the character 
or manners of a girl. 

6irlond,f n. A garland; a prize. Chapman. 
Girn, Gern (gSrn), v.i. To grin; to snarl; 
to be crabbed or peevish. (Old English and 
Scotch,] 

His ftice wa.s ugly, and his countenance Sterne, 

That could have fraid one with the very sight, 

And gaped like a gulfe when he did f'cwte, 

That tvhether man or monster one could scarce 
discerne. Spenser, 

It niaks guid fellows gm« an' gape, 

Wi’ chokin' dread. Barns. 

Girn (g6rn), n. A grin. [vScotcli and Old 
English.]. 

Girnel, Giraal (girinel, girinal), n. [From L. 
granum, grain; comp. Ir. geirneal, a. gran- 
ary.] A granary; a meal-chest. [Scotch.] 
Gironde (jir-ond' or zhe-rofid), n. [See Gir- 
ondists.] The Girondists regarded collec- 
tively and as a party. 

Girondist (jir-ond'lst), a. Pertaining to a 
member of the Gironde or his prineipies; of 
or pertaining to the Gironde. 

Girondist, Girondln.(zhi-rond'ist, zhi-rond'- 
in), n. A member of a celebrated political 
party durinf the first Frenoh revolution, 
The Girondists fomed a section of the 
second national assembly, and this name 
was assigned them because among the most 
talented and eloquent of their leaders were 
three of the deputies of the department of . : 
Xa Gironde. 

Gironne, Gironny (ji-roa'ue, ji-ron'ni). in 
iter, same as ffyronwy (which see). . 

Girouette (zhs-ro-et), n. [Fr., a weather- 
cock.] , In France, the name given to poli- 


FfiU', far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, iniive; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. abwne; f,Sc. tey. 
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ticians wli(» tum witli nv«:ry bn ozi*; a trim- 
mer; a iiolitieal woittln-T-i'ock. 

The Nestor of the gireuettes was ioiif; fitly rspre- 
sented in the per&on of TallcYrand, who had not 
only seen, but powerfully contributed to produce* a 
great number of remarkable poiitical changes. 

. J-inn', 

Girr (gif), n. [A form, of gird.] A hoop. 
(Scotch.] 

The cooper o’ Cuddie cam' here a\va\ 

And ca’d out Dwre us a’. Burns. 

Girroclc (gi'rok), n. (Probably a dim. of 
gar (which see). 1 A ape(iies of gar-fish. 

Girt (gtift), n. Same as Girth, n. 

Girt (g6rt), pret. & pj). of gird. Speeiflcally, 
naiit. a tenn applied to a vessel when she 
is moored and her cables are so taut as to 
prevent her from swinging to tlie wind or 
tide. 

Girtjt pret. & pp. of gird, to smite, to jibe. 
~-Tkurgh-girt, smitten through. Chaucer. 

Girt (gert), v. t. To gird; to surround. [Itare 
or obsolete.] 


Ginsto (jus'to), 71 . fit., from Ji.Jicufufi, just, 
true ] In rmtsic, in just, correct, or steady 
time. . . 

Give (giv), D.f. pret. gave; pp. given; ppr. 
giving. [A. .Sax. gifan, Dan. give, D. geven, 
(r. gehen, (loth, giban, to give, prolialdy 
a ca’usfiti ve from the same root aa L. haheo, to 
have (whence &c.)==toinako to liave.l 
The fundamental sense of this wont is to 
surrender Into tlie power of another ; to 
convey to another; to bestow; and the word 
uanally implies that this is done freely 
and without compensation. But the word 
ia used in a great variety of .senses, the con- 
nection of which with the fimdamental 
meaning is ustnilly obvious. Of these the 
principal ;ire— («) To cornmnnicate; as, to 
give an opinion; to give comisel or advice. 

Stve us then your nsiiid at brge : 

How ;ay you, w.-ir or not? Tfitny^on. 

Hence, to nttor ; to pronounce ; as, to give 
the word of command. 


We here crente thee the first duke of Suffolk. 

And^fX thee with tliis sword. Sk,th. 

Girth, (gferth), n. [From gird. ] 1. The band 
by which a saddle or any burden on a horse's 
hack is made feat by passing under his belly, 

Mordanto gailaps on .'done ; 

The roads'are with his fcill’wers strownj 

This breaks .a giH/i and tli,at a bone. Siut/e. 

2. A circular bandage. -- S. The measure 
round a person's body or round a pillar, 
tree, or anything of a cylindrical shape. 

He's a lu,sty, jolly fellow, that lives well, at least 
three yards in the girth, .■tditiseu. 

4. In printing, one of two bands of leather 
or stout webbing attached to the rounce of 
the press, and used to run the carriage in 
or out.— To .dip the girths, to tumble down 
like a pack-horse’s burden when the girths 
give way. [Scotch.] 

Girtll (gdrth), v.t. To bind with a girth. 
[Bare.] 

Girt-liue (gfirt'lin), n. Naut. a w'hip-pur- 
chasa, consisting of a rope passing tiirough 
a block on the head of a mast, employed to 
raise the rigging of a ship for the first time. 

Gls, Jis (jis). A corruption of the name 
of Jesus: used as auoath of exclamation, 
aflirmation, &c. Written also G'fssc, Jj/sse. 

By Gis, and by St. Charity. 

Alack, and lie for liharaa 1 Shah. 

Gisarin,] Gisanne.t n. [O.Fr. guisarme, 
gisarne, gisarme, jtesarme. It. giusarma. 
Origin doubtful.] A'battle-axe, properly with 
two cutting faces; a hand-axe. Chaucer. 

Gise (jiz), u.f. [See Agist.] To feed or pas- 
ture. Bailey. 

Gise,t Jt. Guise; fashion.— At Ms oioen gise, 
in his own manner; as he would wish. 
Gliaucer, 

■Gisern,) The .gizzard; the liver. Chaucer. 

Gislet (giz'l), n. [A. Sax. gisel, a pledge, a 
ho.stage.] A pledge, Gibson. 

Gismondine (jis-mond'in), n. [Karaed in 
honour of Gitimondi.anltalianminer.alogist.] 
In mineral, a native silicate of lime found 
near Rome in white translucent octahedral 


So ymi must hu the first thaty.oxj this sentence. 

Shah. 

(h) To e.\’pose. 

GAc to the wanton winds their fiowinj; hair. 

Drj'iiiii. 

(o) To grant; to jiermit. 


It is.S'A'' 
Then 


me once again to behold my friend. 

Rotve. 

thy friend to shed the sticred '.vine. Pope. 


Hence, to grant; to admit; to allow by way 
of supposition; as, let A B be t/iecn ecputl to 
0 1 ), {d) To enaiile; as, I was given to under- 
stand; 1 was given to know, (e) To addict: 
often with vp; as, he gave himself tip to 
the study of the .undent classics. 

They who gave themselves to warlike action and 
enterprises, went immediately to the temple of Odin. 

Temple. 

The past participle is frequent in this 
sen.se; as, ‘given to piuyer.’ Shah. ‘Given 
to musing.* Shak. (/) To excite; as, to 
give offence or umbrage, (g) To emit; to 
utter; as, to gfee a shout. 

Bitter notes my harp wouldxTzk^e. Temiysoti, 

(h) To reckon or consider. 

Tlie crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 

J dogive lost. Shah. 

(i) To pledge; as, I give you my woi'd of 
honour. (J) To propose, as a toast; as, to 
give ‘ the army and mavy.' (k) To represent. 

Too mode.st are you. 

More cruel to your good report than grateful 
To us that. erwe you truly. Shah. 

(i) To ascribe. 

You sent me deputy for Ireland; 

Far from his succour, from the king, from .all 
That might have mercy on the fault thou p-awrrf him. 

Shah. 

(m) To yield, as a result or product. 

Tlie number of men being divided by the num- 
ber of siiips gibes four Iluncircd and twenty-four 
men a-piece. Arbnihnoi. 

— To give away, to alienate the title or pro- 
perty of a thing; to make over to another; 
to transfer. 


Whatsoever we employ in charimble uses during 
our lives, isgimn away from ourselves. Atlerlmry. 


crystals. 

Gist (jist), n. [O.Fr. gisfe, a lying-place, lodg- 
ing, from gesir, L, jacere, to lie.] 1. 1 A rest- 
ing-place; a lodgiug-plac'e; a sleeping-place; 
a stage rest or halt in travelling. 

The guides had commandment .so to cast their 
gists that by three of the clock on the third day they 
might assail Fythoum, Hollaitd. 

2. The main point of a fpiestion ; the point 
on which ,an action rests ; the substance or 
pith of a matter. 

The gist of this argument is that poetry and art 
produce their effects by an illusion which .vdv.-mcing 
knowledge dissipate.^. Dr. Caird. 

Git (jit), n. Same as Geat. 

■Gitet (zhet), n. [Fr.; O.Fr. giste. See GIST.] 
A place where oil e sleeps, lodges, or reposes. 
Gite,t n. [Fr.] A gown. 

When Pheebus rose he left his golden weed, 

And donn'd lagite in deepe.st purple dy'd. Fairfax. 

Gitli (gith), n. [W. and I’rov. E.. eom- 
cocklc.] A name for Agrostemrna Githago, 
otherwise called Corncockle. 

Gittern (git'tern), n. [O.D. ghiterne, from 
L. citkara, from Gr, kithara.] An instru- 
ment of the guitar kind strung with wire; a 
cittern (which see). Spelled also Ghittern. 
Gittern (git'teru), v.i. To play on it gittern. 
Gitteth, GittitH (git'teth, git'titli), n. [Heb.] 
A musical instrument supposed to have 
: been introduced to the Israelites by David 
from Gath in the land of the Philistines. 
Ginstt (jhst), n. A joust or tournament. 

Full jolly knight he seem’d, and faire did sit, 

As one for knightly jritoj'r and fierce encounters fit. 

Spmser, 


—To give hack, to return; to restore.— 2'o 
give the hag.t to cheat. J. Webster. — To give 
birth to, to bear; to bring fortli, .as a child; 
to be tlie origin of. 

There is some pre-eminence conferred by a family 
lKivin|7 for five successive genemtions ffzven birth 
to individiiais distinguished by rfieir merits. 

Brougham, 

—'To give chase to, to pursue; as, the squa- 
dron immediately gave chase to the enemy’s 
fleet. —To give ear, to listen; to pay atten- 
tion; to give heed. —To give forth, to pub- 
lish; to tell; to report publicly. Hayward. 
— Give you good even, good morrow, and the 
like, phrases common In Shakspere,meaning 
I wish you a good evening ora good morning. 
Perhaps they are originally elliptical ex- 
pressions for ‘God give you good even, good 
morrow: ’compare ‘God ^’god-den' (Shak.), 
for '■ God give you a good evening.’ Still in 
such phrases the saluter is sometimes the 
express subject of the verb to give; for 
example, ‘ Vi’hen you have given good morn- 
ing to your mistress.’ Shak. —To give ground, 
to retire under the pressure of an advancing 
enemy; to yield.— To pire the hand, to yield 
pre-eminence, as being subordinate or in- 
ferior. Hooker. —To give in, (a) to allow by 
way of abatement or dediictioii from a 
claim; to yield what may be justly de- 
manded. (&) To declare; to make known; 
to tender; as, to give in one’s adhesion to a 
party.— To give it to one, to rate, scold, or 
beat one severely.— To give one the lie, to 
charge with falsehood.— To give line, to give 
head, to give the reins, all figurative expres- 


' siori.s moaning to give full liberty lo— the 
' tir.-it derived from '.angling', (he other two 
I from horsemanriiip.— 7b give over, («) hi 
I jc.ave; b > iiuit ; t o eease; ti > aijiiudon; a^, ti igive 
I iiirr a ]iur.sint; to give over a friend, [b) To 
de8p:iii' of recovery; to believe to bo lo-f or 
jiast recovery. The physician had given 
over tile patient, or given the patient /n-vr.— 
To give out, (a) to utter publicly; to report; 
to proclaim; to publish. It was given oui 
that parliament would assemble in .Novem- 
ber, (5) To issue; to send forth; to pnhli.Hh. 
The niglit w.-is clistinguisheti by the order.*,, which 
to liltJ army. fhtiiiscfi. 

(c) To repre.sent: to represent as twiiig; to 
declare or pretend to bo. 

It is the bitter disposition of Beatrice that so 
mcaut, .HuizA’. 

(d) To .send out; to emit; to distribute; as, a 
sulistance'p'rcsmff steam or odours.-- To give 
place, to retire to make room for anotlicr or 
for something olso.—To give tongue, Haisl of 
dogs, to bark.— 7'oyirc upj, (a) to resign; to 
quit: to yield as hopeless; as, to girn up a 
cause; to give up the .argument, (b) 'I’o sur- 
render; to relinquish; to cede; as. to gore 
up a fortress to an enemy; in this treaty 
the .Spaniards gave up Lonisiaaa. (c) To de- 
liver; to make public; to show up. 

And Jo.ib gotve up the sum of the number of the 
people to the king, 2 Sam. xxiv. 9. 

ri! not state them 

By giving up their cliatacters. Beau, &• FI. 

— To give one's .self up, (a) to despair of one's 
recovery; to conclude to be lost, (b) To 
resign or devote. 

I Let ns .give ourselves wholly up to Christ in heart 
\ and desire, 

(rt To addict; to abandon. See above.- - 
To give way, (a) to yield ; to withdi'aw ; to 
make room for; as, inferiors sliould give way 
to superiors. (6) To fail; to yield to force; 
to break or hill; to break down; as, the ice 
gave way, and the horses were drowned; the 
scaffolding gave way; the wheels or axle- 
tree gave tvay. (c) Naut in the imperative, 
im order to a bOcUt’s crew to row after ceas- 
ing, or to increa.se their exertions.— To give 
way together (naut), to keep time in I’ow- 
in.g.— (rire me so and so, a common phrase 
expressive of predilection for a thing', equi- 
valent to ‘ so and so is tlie tiling for me.' 

GA'ff the f'ood old timoa 1 Bulwer Lyttou. 
—Give, Confer, Grant. Give is generic and 
includes tlie other two; grant and confer 
include acces.soi’y ideas— coii/er adds the 
idea of condescension or of allowing that 
which miglit be withheld; grant imiilita 
ceremony or the giving to an inferior, and 
pre.supposes a request. 

For generous lords had rather .i/fwe than pay. 

young. 

The public marks of honour and reward eon/thfel 
upon me. Mii/cin.^ 

Wherefore did God .{ mX rao my request. Milbvi. 
Give (giv), V.i l. To yield, as to pz’essiire; 
aa, the earth gt'iic* under the feet. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never G. Heriert. 

2. To soften; to begin tomelt; to grow moist 
ami .soft; to thaw; hence, to relent. 

Some tilings ate harder when they come from the 
fire, and afterwards aa'ot again and grow suit. 

Baceu 

3. To move; to recede. 

Now b.ick he, yfOT.*-, then rushes on amain. 

Daniel. 

4. t To weep; to shed tears. 

Flinty mankind, whose eyes do never .vjct 
B ut tliorough lust and laughter. Shak. 

5. t To have a misgiving. 

My mind,gauej ye’re reserved 
To rob poor market women. JS’ehster. 

6. To lead; to open; to afford entrance or 
view. 

A well-worn pathway courted us 
To one green wicket in a privet hedge ; 

This yieldingyawe into a grassy walk. Tennyson. 

—To give in, to go back; to give way; to 
yield ; to confess one's self beaten; to con- 
fess one’s self inferior to another.— To give 
in to, to yield assent; to adopt. 

This consideration may induce a translator to gizv 
in to those general phrases. Pops. 

—To give off, to cease; to forbear. [Rare.] 
—To give: on,f to rush; to fall on. 

Yotir orders come too late, the fight's begun; 

The enemy gizros on with fury led. Drycien. 

—To give out, to cease from exertion; to 
yield: applied to persons. He laboui'ed 
hard, but gave out at last. 

Madam, I always believ’d you so stout, 

That for twenty denials you would not give out. 

Swift, 


ch, chain; Ch, Sc. loch; g, go; j.yob; ft, Fr, tow; : ng, sing; SH, fhen; th, fhin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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l! »• j: 1 ! : wf'.! f ir .11 .tilth >r>. >f Eht'y fetiew wliim 
|n ! t'l ffim .iiiy ftirthi-f H’r.j'Ut'i 

afrX-tiii!-. Ad.iium 

;n">’ tyi tM front; to look; into; to | 
Hji''!! U'’r. dnHwr t,nr). I 

1 !>.» r.i.-v ly -’tmi.* rtie filthv laii, 

' ’ " Ad ike Ye.ir Usund, j 

1. Bt.‘Htowe(i;graiit«tl; j 
I'.itif- rr.-d; imi'iiirteil; admittudorsupposeil. ; 
■2, A»ii{ic.t«!: tijsisoseii. 

i ■ .r 1 1 it, r 2> M, hd-, not [ 

,) >1 1 a: Krii. su aisii .'iVfii'.’. j 

It V. .ih i / 1 ' t-i 1 1 » ! Eo .lE/iriri that in thr su : 

ivli.iii! ai'-fo f.’iii.vi. i.ly li Jth a# torelr'inu. | 
rini Mn! n'tt'-ri. Ihf Initent of a truly 

t |.' 1 . 1 fii'iii of u nermiifnt .mtotn; us would havo 
1 too {'ilni of thr Gtmi.in war. 

JSt-imiyfinm. 

In tiinih. a tnmi freuin'iitly to drtnite 
Soinfthni^ whii-h is injujoai’il to ijy knov/ii. 
TiiH3 if it maicmlinli' In- known, it is wiiti to 
]ma,;nrr/i infiunitudu; if the pohitionof .a 
thiiitf he kiiow’ii, it is salt! to he given in 
if the I'iitio li.jtweou two 
IjB kui iwn, tliUBi! (puintitieH are said tu have 
II guv n ratio, tVr. iVc. 

Giver fuivVa-), n. (mo who givt-f; a donor; 
u hfii'ow' r: a ei, (Slier; one wlio unpavts or 
distil !n(ti y. 


It h tiu* mifn-tt the that CKgrnVjCii tliR i 

■ hf-Mrt of fhe ChrlijCJiin. ■ ■■ Kdhck, ■ 

Gives (iiv/), n. gf. TVlters or shiickles lor 
thufwt. tier (j WIN. | 

Giving (fiiv'iiiu:), a. I. Tin; .aetof eonferriinf. 

2 Ail ;dle'4in;,r i.f what in not real; ivith nut ; 

iwj* wero or^n infimtia dwtajice ■ j 
l%jm his truu 

Cizz fifi?-), ?L [Vertiapi .sanui ns JfiKi/ (whieh | 
see; J A iviif: a ■•hm-k of iiair. Idcoteii.l ; 
V/s' rcuU:: duiK, an' luiiiitit i 

■ Yb did jirflSBVit ynwr smoiith; pJiiza I 

'Mi'ujk be tter folk. Utirns. 

Gizzard (i?izVTd), n [Fr. gcnier; Gene van ; 
ijiKkr, ;ii;jh'r, from L, ghjena, the entrails of i 
P'jiiitry.] 1. Tint third and pi'incii«iIsroniach j 
in birds In those whioli feed op trraln or , 
seeds it is very tbiek and museular, and per- j 
forin.s the function of tooth in trituratinsj I 
or ;;riniil!itt the fi lod. I 

Til? f.- 1.J is tritnr.ited in by t!ie iinme- ! 

, diiHe wjiroacy “f hard S’ciroltpi fandies!.' as sand ami' 
giiv!.], Viiicli tile birds 'sw.j.i.nw, foti’’. O'lV 

2 . Fiij, tfjiiper. 

But tiia(! wisKh does them are-itest luinn. 

Ttiesr are Mo warm. M'.flhV.r- 

- -jTo htiel- in nhzanl, to jmivo liaVil of 
diserition; to !« (Initastefnl or olhmsivu; to 
WK.—Tfi/eet the gixmni, tn iiarass; to 
vex ('ne‘.s s('!f. or tn ho vexed. IVulg.ar.] 
Glabrate£(-dii'l)r;U)«. iL,;'/f«?»ratj(s. pp.fif 
pteiirt?, to snKnsth, from.iftofwr, .smt’iotk] 

In hut, iweoiHin!^ Buiooth or ttiabroiis from 
age.' ■ Gray. 

Glabreate, Glabrbttet fehVhre-dt, pla'- 

hri.jit),?' t, [h iihihi‘v,jikihnit}nn,tomakii a 
hald ( r smooth.] I'o make ainootli. w 

Glabrltyt (Kht'hrUl) Tin* state of * 
iitdiig biahroiis; BtiUiothno.es. Bailey. 3 
Glabrous (‘gld'hru-i), u. [L. filahee, with- 
out Iwir, .smooth, j Smooth ; having i ^ 
Ktirfiii'c (b'void of hair or piiluiKivniH;. 
.Maniuiev, 

Glaciable (tcfa'shi-a-hl), U. Caimide of .W: 
hfJiw tsiim'rtt'd into ice. ‘Froui mere ^ 
swpieous and ijlaciuhiit snlistanec.s, eon- ' d 
tfenBiiis? tliem'liy froats into i-oliduu-h'.' 


or of the ijhivkr t/n'iiry, which a.seribe.s the 
diief Work to great continental ice-sheets. 
The deiiositw of the sslaciiil period arc liotil- 
der-elaya of inoro than one kind, sejiarated 
liy sands and clays, tlie whole resting on 
striated and ice-worn vock-.surfaces ; saiul.s, 
gravtds, and clays, tlie la-t containing the 
remains of animals wliose proper lialutat is 
in I’ceioiiB farther north tlian where they are 
now fonnd; erratics, or masse.., of rock trans- 
ported great distances and of sucli size that 
lloating ice ahme could have carrh d them; 
moraines, or the debris gathered in valleys 
by hjcal glacier.' such as iiow c-viet in variuu.B 
parts of the (jarth. (jven In the tropical 
mountain chains. The iceberg theoi-y, once 
imiversally adopted, is now admitted as 
explanntov}’ of only a small part of the 
phenomena. 

Glacialist (gla'shi-al-ist),?!. One who studies 
the action of i(;e with a view to explain by 
its operation the jihenomena of striated 
rock- surfaces, boulder- clay deposite, and 
erratics; one who stiuli(3S or writes on geo- 1 
logical phenomena attributed to the action 
of ice. See (Uaciul Perind uiiilcr ('U.ACIAb. 
Glaciarium (gla-sIii-iVri-um), «. [1. y/ncien, \ 
i(;e,] A place, as a building, provided with 
a smoi-th level tiooriug of artifleiid ice for 
skating oil. 

Glaciate (ghVshi-at), n.i. To be converted 
into ice. Johnean. 

Glaciate (ul.T'i-hi-at). r.t. l.t To convert into 
icp. -2. To cover with icc.-ll. 'J'o act upon 
or impress a certain configuration on by ice. 

It lia'i been his aim througliout to indicate the siic- 
cessinn of climatic changes over an rire.r of far wider 
extent, conveying as far as possible to the reader’s 
mind an iinpre.s.sii:in of tlie glacial epoch including 
not SJcntland alone, but ako every glacmted region 
which has been carefully studied by geologists. 

Sat. Rev, 

Glaciation (gla-shi-iVshon), n. 1. The act, 
of freezing.— 2. The result of freezing; ice. 

.T. TJic proe(3sa of being covered with gla- 
ciers, or still (t of being so covered; the taking 
place of gluc! daetiouon the earth’s surface; 
as,the,i/frtfli«f«mofScandinai'ia, of Scotland, 
<te,— .i. A conaeiiueneo of or phenomenon 
caused by such a process or covering, as the 
sfriation and smoothing of rock-surfaces. 
Glacier (gla'shi-fr), ». [Fr., from glace, L. 
gUieieii, ice.] An immense accumulation 
of ice filling a valley and pouring down its 
masses to valleys yet lower. Glaciers are 
those inass(;s of snow-ice formed in lofty 
valleys above the line of perpetual congela- 
tion, wimse prolongation comes down into 
the lower vallcya, reaching frequently to 
the hordera of cultivation, They present 
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Sir T. Brovtifi fltai'c.l 
Glacial fela'shi-al), ft, [Fr.,from I,.</iE«c/- 
filiH, from glacu'n, ice.] ley; consisting of 
ice, fio/.C'ii: having a cidd glassy look - - 
Glacial jihiiigdiiiric uciil, pui'c trihuss''. 
plwhplioric arid. It is a tnui.iparctit, brit- 

tie solid, highly (leliqiuiscent Ghtckil civetie I 

ar.vlf the strangest acetic acid. It exists in 
a crj’stallizcd form under 50’ Fahrenheit — 
Glaeittl drift, in geot see DuiFT,— Gtoa'uf 
jh’rin'l orcp'ii/i, in grot, that inti-rval i>f time | 
lit the latci- terthu'y period during which 1 
hotii the arctic rcgiiuis ami a givat purt of I 
the temperate region.s were covered with a 
sheet of ice, vvhicli formed a polar icc-eap. 
The epoch eimiprohended several alttrua- 
tions of warmth and cold, during which j 
the ice-sheet shrank and exiiamltui. The | 
causes of tlic cold were partl.v astrouo- ; 
mleal and partly grograpliic.-d. 'The phono- i 
mena of the drift or boulder-elay arc cx- ; 
plained by refrrem;e to this period of ex- 
treme cold, the explanation either taking 1 
the form oi the kthorg fhet/ry, which assigns | 
the l)ouidcr-(;lay to the action of ii(.jating ice, I 


Gtocier of Zermatt, Switzerland, 

the appearance of frozen toTTcnts.fretpiently 
several miles in length, traversed by deep 
rents called crewsscs. and ai-e composed of 
snow gradually solidified by compression 
into the gi’annlar mass known a.s wvi, which 
ultimately .the pressure being continued and 
alternate melting and freezing taking place 
within the glacier and on its surface, be- 
comes transparent ice. They move gradu- 
ally down into the lower valleys at a vary- 
ing rate of IS to 2-1 inchc.s in twenty-four 
hours, bearing uptm their surface large 
quantities of stones, some of them of enor* : 
mous size, derived from tlie walls of the 
valley down which the glacier moves. These j 
heaps of Btoncs, whiidi are deposited ulti- 
mately at the sides and lower termination 1 
of the glacier, are called faternf and termi- 
nal moraines. In mild seasons glaciers are ! 


much reduced in size, and in cold .seasons 
much enlarged. In the winter of isis-lfi 
some .Swiss glaciers increased so greatly, 
ami came so far down into the lower valle; .s, 
as to sweep away whole villages. Glaciers 
are fonml in many lofty mountain ranges, 
as the Alps, the Andes, &c. 

The Alpine glaciers are from 10 to 15 miles long 
and from i to a;-, broad, and their mean verticA 
tiiickness ranges from too to 600 feet. Brande. 

—Glaaier theory, (a) the theory attributing 
important geological changes, as the ero- 
sion of valleys, the denudation of large por- 
tions of the earth’s surface, the transporta- 
tion and deposition of drift or houlder-clay, 
the accumulation of moraines, &c., to the 
action of glaciers, which, during the glacial 
period, covered a large pai't of the frigid 
and temperate zones. See under GbACiAb. 
(6) Tlie name given to any theory account- 
ing for the downward motion of glaciers. 
The principal glacier theories may now be 
said to be three, txvo of which agree in refer- 
ring this motion to the effect of gravitation, 
but the one accounting for the coherence of 
the glacier by a certain viscosity inherent 
in ice, siraxlai’ to that of treacle or lioney, 
though differing in degree; and the other 
attributing it to the fact that, although the 
Ice of which the glacier consists is being 
continually broken and disintegrated by the 
downward pressure of the parts of the gla- 
cier on each other, yet that these pieces- 
immediately reunite through regelation 
taking place at the moist surfaces of the 
broken fragments. (Kce IIegelatiox.) The 
former theory is that of the late Principal 
Forbes of St. Andi’ews, the latter that of 
FrofessorTj’ndall. Principal Forbes claimed, 
on the announcement of Tyndall’s theory 
of cohesion byregelation, tliat that doctrine 
was already involved in his theory. Charpen- 
tier, .Saussure, xtgassiz, Eendu, and (.ithers, 
had previou-sly investigated and proposed 
theories accounting for the river-like motiiin, 
of glaciers, but the older of these erred In 
that they regarded glaciers as more or less 
solid and zigid bodies. The third theory, 
that of Professor James Thomson, assigns 
the motion of the glacier to the melting 
and freezing of alternate portions of the ic - 
mass subjected to pressure. The first push 
of the ice from the feeding-ground of the 
glacier is soon exhausted, but the change 
of form of the ice to z^-hich it gave I’ise is 
propagated by the alternate melting of the 
parts subjected to pressure, and their freez- 
ing as soon as the pressure is removed. 
Glaciere (glas-e-ar), n. [Fr.] In geol. the 
term applied to certain caverns in alpine 
districts which, although not connected 
with any glacial system, are filled zvith ice. ' 
Glacio- aqueous fgla'.slii-6-ak"vze-UB}, a. 
[Stem of h. glades, ice, and E. aqiwous.l 
Pertaining to the combined action of zvater 
and ice. 

Glacioust (gl.a'shi-u.s), a. Like ice; icy. 

It will crystalline . . . into bodies. 

^ Sir T. Brtnvne, 

: Glads (gia'sis),m. [Fr.,frompto.ce, ice— from 
the smoothness of its surface.] A gentle 
slope or sloping bank; as,(a)iu/orf aslop- 
; ing bank so raised as to bring the enemy 
, advancing over it into tliemo.st direct line' 
i of fire from the fort; that mass of earth 
; which sei'Z'es as a parapet to the covered 
, zvay, having an easy slope or decliz'ity to-, 
ward the champaign or field. (6) In geol. ' 

: an easy slope, like that of the shingle piled 
on the shore by the action of the tides and 
waves: less steep than a fate 
Glad (glad), a. [A. Sax. pted, glad, merrj-, : 
pleasant; Ban. plod, glad, joyful; ht.glad, 
Icelglathr,smooth,polished,biight,cneer- 
ml; G. glati, smooth. Allied to glide and . 
to glow.] 1. Pleased; affected with pleasure 
or'satisfaotion; joyful; gratified; well con- 
tented; often follozved hyo/or at; as, I am 
glad of an opportunity to oblige my friend. , 
He that is glad at calamities shall not be unpunished, 
Prov. xvii. 5. 

It is sometimes followed by with. 

The Trojan, sight of hostile blood, 

, Dry dm. ■ ' 

2 . Expressive or suggestive of joy or plea- 
sure; cheerful; bright; wearing the appear- 
ance of joy; as, a glad countenance. 

Gferf evening fm&glad morn crown'd the fourtli day. 

Milton, 

3. Causing pleasure; giving satisfaction; 
pleasing. 

Her conversation 

More,i.’'f<r<ftome than to a misermoney is. Sidney, . 
Syn. Pleased, gratified, exhilarated, ani- 


Fate. far, fat, hill; tiie, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpH; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, .Sc. fey. 
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ni.'itt'd, (luliyhted, dio^rM, .{nyims. joyful, 
I'Uffiriii'A oxliilariitiui;, ploariiii;;. iiniiiialiiur- 
Glad feJad), v.t. To make glad; to alfect 
with ploiisuro; to uheur; to gladden; t.) ex- 
hilarate. 

Each drinks tlie juice that glacis tSie heart of man. 

Po/e. 

But that which gladded all the warrior train, 

Though most were sorely tvounded, none were B’.aiti. 

Dryden. 

Gladi (gltid), I'.i, Til Inf! glad; to rejoici;. 

Gladd'sl thou in sucli scorn ? 

I call my wisli back. Massinger. 

Gladden (glad'll), r.l. [.V. Sax. .yaff/diK. i 'I'o 
make glad; to cheer; to please; to exhilar- 
ate. 

When hu appear’d 

A secret pleasure all that saw him. 

Addison. 

HTN. To cheer, p!oa.se, e.xliilar.ate, comfort, 
animate, enliven, gratify, delight. 

Gladden (glad'n), v.L To become glad; to 
rejoice. 

Ho iiliail your country ever gladden at the .soimc! of 
your voice. Adams. 

Gladder (glad'cr), u. one tiiat makc.s glad 
or gives joy. 

Thou of the mount of Cythecon, 

Have pity, goddess. Dryden’s C/iana’r. 

Gladden (glad'dim), ?l .same as 'xladru. 
Glade (.gliid), n. [Lit. a p.issagc for light; 
akin A. giott, gleW., an upening, a clear 
spot among clouds; Icel. glita, He. gUit, to 
shine. ] 1. An opening or passage tiirough a 
wood; an open place in a wood or forest. 

There interspersed in lawns ,ind opening glades. 

Pope. 

2. An opening in tlio ice of rivers orlake.s, 
fir a place left nnirozen ; sim loth ice. [ t rated 
State.s; local.]— 8. An everglade, {United 
States; local.] 

Glade (glad), 7i. A local immo for the 
common buzzard (Buteo vulgat'ia). 

Glade, t 'W.f. To make ghiil. Chiuicc/'. 
Gladen, Gladwin (ghVden, glad'wiu), n. 
[L. gladiiis, a sword.] In bot. names given 
to plants of the Iris family, especially iris 
foiUdmiiita, Linn., from the sword-like 
leavesi 

Glade-net (ghlcl'iiet), n. A kind of net much 
used in England and some parts of the Con- 
tinent, for the capture of uirds, especially 
wood-cooks, in the glade.s of fore.sts. 
61ader,tw,. One who makes glad. Chaucer. 
Glader (glad'er), n. >Same as Oladen. 
G.lad-eye (gladi), n. A bird, the Emberiza 
eltrinella, or yellow-hammer. See YEimow- 
HAMMEK. 

Gladful t (glad'f 111), a. lull of gladness. 
There leave we them in pleasure .and repast, 
Spending their joyous days, and glmi/'itll nights. 

Spenser. 

Gladfulnesst (glad'fi.vl-nes), »i. The state 
or quality of being gladful or Joyful; joy; 
gladness. 

And there liim rests in riotous .suffisnhee 
Of al! liis and kingly jovis.ance. 

Spenser. 

Gladiate (ghnl'i-fit), a. [L. gladhis, a sword.] 
Sword-shaped; resembling the form of a 
sword, as the legume of a plant. 

Gladiator (glad'i-at-er), n. [L, , a swords- 
, man, one who fought at pulilic .games, from 
gladius, a .sword.] 1. In Hum. cintiq. one wlio 
'fought in public for the entertainment 
of the people. Gladiators were at first 
prisoners, slaves, or condemned criminals; 
but afterwards freemen fought in the arena, 
either for hire or from choice. Under the 
empire knight.s, senators, and even women 
exhibited themselves in this way. Gladi- 
ators were first exliibited only on the occa- 
. Sion of public funerals, but afterwards at 
entertainments of various lands, and espe- 
cially at public festivals given by the ediles 
and other magistrates; they lusually fought 
in the amphitheatre, sometim es in the forum, 
sometimes at the funeral pyre. They were 
kept and trained in special establishments 
or schools, sometimes by persons who let 
them out for hire, sometimes by citizens 
who wished to exhibit them themselves. 
Gladiators were divided into different 
classes according to their arms or mode 
^ of fighting. Thus retiarii were such as 
carried a kind of trident and a net {retd), 
in which they endeavoured to entangle 
their opponents; Thracians were those 
armed with the round shield or buckler of 
the Thracians and a short srvord or dagger; 
the mirmilloym had an oblong shield curved 
to suit the shape of the body; secutores were 
another class usually pitted against the 
retiarii. In case the vanquished was not 
killed in the combatthopeople were allowed 
to decide his fate. If they decreed his 


death th'-y iiedd iqi liicir tiiiihibs ill the air; 
the thumb turned dnwmvards wii.r the sig- 



Gladiators, variously arnied 
I, Secutores, a, Retiarii. 3, Thracian and Minnillo, 

nal to .Have him. Hence— 2 A combatii nt 
in general; a prize-figiiter; a <lisputaufc. 

Then whilst hia foe each ^^ladiatnr foils, 

The atheist, looking oh, enjoys tJie spoils, 

Sir ‘T*. ucruxcim, 

Gladiatorial, Gladiatoriaii (gktl'i-a-trj"ri- 
ul, glad'i-a-to"ri-an), a. 1. Pertaining to gla- 
diators or to combats for the entertfiimnbnt 
of the Eoman people. 

Coii.'iitiBr only the siiocking catnage m.-icle in tlie 
lumiiin species by the exposure of iiifunts.tlie gla- 
diatorial shows, and the exceedingly cruel usage of 
slaves. Sp. Porteaus. 

Hence — 2. Pertaining to conibatant.s in 
general, as to prize-fighters, disputants, &c. 
(lladiatorism (glad-i-iit'cr-izm), n. 'I’iie 
act or practice of gladiators; prize-fighting, 
GladiatorsMp (slad'i-ilt-fir-ship), Tlio 
conduct, state, or occupation of a gladiator, 
Gladiatory (glad'i-a-to-ri), a. Eelating to 
gladiators. [Rare.] 

Their gladiatory fights and bloody spectacles. 

'Pp_. Reynolds. 

Gladiaturet (glad'i-a-tur), m. Sword-play; 
fencing. 

In tiieir amphitlieatrical .y&AirZwj-rx the lives of 
captives lay at the mercy of the vulgar. Gcij-.p/!. 
Gladiole (glad'i-51), «. A gladiolus. See 
GliADIOLCS. 

Gladiolus (glad-i'o-lus), n. pi. Gladioli 
(glad-I'o-li). [L. gladiolus, dim, of gladius, 
a sword.] An extensive and very beautiful 
genus of bulbous-rooted plants, nat. order 
.Eridace», found sjiaringly in the warmer i 
parts of Europe and in’ North Africa, but j 
abundantly In South Africa. Some of the | 
species are half hardy, and rank among the | 
finest of our popular garden To'vers; liut i 
the majority are frame and greenhouse 
plants. The favourite garden varieties are | 
ino.stIy crosses between two or three South i 
African species, such as G. natalensis, G. | 
florilmndsis, wad G. cardiualis. If any of j 
the gladioli are stately plants, gi'owing to tliu | 
height of from 3 to fi feet. The genus ha.s its | 
name from the shape of the leaves. i 

Gladius (ghvai-us),?t. [L., a sword] Inzool 
a teiTU applied to the horny endoskeleton 
or pen of two-gilled cuttle-fishes, a.s loligo. 
Gladly (glail'li). adv. [.See GbAn.] With 
pleasure; joyfully; cheerfully. 

The common people hci-ird him gladly. Mark .xii. 27. 

Gladness (ghu-Tnes), Ii. [See GtAXi.] The 
state or quality of being glad; joy, or a 
moderate degree of joy and exhilaration; 
pleasure of niiiiil; cheerfulness. 

They did eat their meat with gladness and_ single- 
ness of heart. Acts ii. 46. 

iGladness is rarely or never equivalent to 
mirth, snerrimmt, gaiety, or trhiwph, and 
it usually expresses less than delight] 
GladsMp t (glad'ship), ?i. State of gladness; 
delight. 


Such IS the gcaeis/ttp of erivie 
In worides thing, Gesser. 

Gladsome (glad'sutti), a. 1. J’Icaaed; joj fii? ; 
diceiTul. 

Thegladsome ghosts in circlinsj troops .iscend. 
Anil with tmvvcary’d eyes behold their friend. 

Uryden, 

2. f'lUUiing joy, pleasure, or chccriVilness; 
having the apjiOiiraucc of gaiety; pk-;mi«,g. 

of opeiimf; heaven tiiey sung, ."md gladsova day. 

Prior. 

Gladsomely (ula.l'.suin-li). tuh\ in uglad- 
.sonie manner; with joy; with pleasure of 
mind. 

Gladsomenoss <‘.;l;tii':.um-msi, n. state of 
lielug Klailfioino; joy; ideasure of mind, 
Gladstone ndad'-toto, n. A roomy four- 
whcflfd pleasure carriage with two inside 
stats, calash top, and sints for driver and 
footman. 

Gladwin, Glaclwyii (glad'w in 1 . See t i n.v mix. 
Glady (Klad'i). a. Having glades. ‘The 
copoy and wood beyond.' Mrs. Marsh. 
Glagol (cla'golj, II i.Slav., a vtord. J An 
aneient Slavoidc alphabet, principally used 
in aevcml II oinun Catholic dioceses of latria 
and Halnuitiain the psalms, liturgies, and 
olfices of the church. The alphabet be.ars . 
traces of having existed prior to the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and seems to have 
been originally cut on .sticks in the Buiilc 
fashion. The earliest Slavonie rnauusciipts 
are written in (ilagol. 

Glagolitic (gla-gol-itik), a. Of or pertain- 
iii.g to Glagol; as, the Glaijulitic alphabet. 
Glaik (ghik), n. [Perhaps saim! in gleeJc 
(which see); comp, also Gael, glao, to ca’toli | 
[ricotch.] I, A deception; a delusion; a 
trick.— '/'rt jling the ghiiks in Julk’.s o'en, ti> 
throw dust in people ’.s eyes. 

It is indeed but a fashign of integrity tluit ye will 
find .anmiig tlienu a fasliion of wisdom and a fasliiou 
of carrmi-iaarniiig— Hlaiicinn glasses tlmy are, fit 
only tjjling tlie.giailcs iitJlilPs e'en, vfi' tlieij- p.-iwl£}r 
policy and eartliiy ingine. Sir If'. Scott 

—To give the glniks, to befool ami tJieii 
leave in the lurch; to jilt one.— 2. A tran- 
sient gleam or glance. 

I coiilcl see by a.i/ArrVi of liglit from .a neig’ 1 iboiir’& 
ivimimv, tlmt tliere was a man with a cocked hat at 
the door. Galt 

Glaild.t,Glail£et(glfdc'it),«. Unsteady; light; 
giddy; ITolicsome; foolish; silly. ‘ The lasiiii; 
is glaiMt wi’ pride.' J. Baillie. [Seotclt] 
Hear me, yo venerable core. 

As counsel for poor mortals, 

That frequent pass douce Wisdom's door, 

Var giai&it I-olly’s portals. Hums. 

GlalMtness (gluk'it-nes), n. .State of being 
glaikit; vain dr silly folly; levity. [Scotch.] 
Bid lic-r hnve done wi* h<iv j/laiHimfss for a wee. 

y. G. Lockhctvi, 

Glair (glar), n. [Fr. glaire, from 1. clam, 
fem. of cktrus, clear, the glair of an , egg 
beliig the clara pars, or clear portion; in 
It. ehiara, Sp. and Pg. data; or the. Word 
may be from a Teutonic root, and connected 
with Se. glare, glaur, viscid mud, slime. ) 

1. The white of an egg used as varnish to 
preserve painting.s, aikl ns a size in gilding. 

2. Any viscous tran.sparent substaiice re- 
sembling tl»o white of ah egg. 

Glair (glar), v.t. To smear with glair or the , 
white of an c,"g; to varnish. 

Glair ighlr), «. A kind of halberd. 
Glaireous’(glar'3-us), a. Eesembling glair 
or the wliite of an egg; viscous and trans- 
parent. 

Glairiae (gliiv'in), n. A kind of glairy sub- 
stance wbicli forms on the surface of some 
thermal waters. 

Glairous (glurius), a. Same as Glaireous. 
Glairy (glar'i),a. Like glair, or partaking of 
its qualities; covered with glair. 

Tile first sign of it is a glairy discharge. Pt'iseman. 

Glaive, Glave (glav), n. [Fr. gMve, from 
L. gladius, a sword; allied to Gaol. cktML 
hmiiih, n fi\yord,claidheainhmor,a claymore; 
W. glai/, a bill-hook, a scimitar, a glaive.] 

1. A sword; a broadsword; a falchion. 
[Obsolete or poetical.] 

Witli that he threw her rudely on the flore, 

And, layin.g both his hands upon hhgeatie, 

With dreadfull strokes let drive at liiiiv so sore, 

Th.at forst him liie abacke, hiniseife to save. 

Spmser. 

Two hundred Greeks came next in sigist well-try’d. 
Not surely arm’d in steel or iron .strong. 

But each a. (//.rw had pend.ant by his side. Fairfa,v. 

2. A cutting "Weapon, used 1>y foot soldiers, 
fixed to the end of a pole, and differing from 
the bill in having its ed.ge on the outside 
curve. 

When ze.al with aged clubs an&glaves 

Gave chase to rochets and white staves. Htidiliras. 


oh, cMn; dh. Sc. lorfi; g, S'o; 3,iob; li, IT. ton; ng, siiiy; th, ften; tli, tMn; w, trig; wh, jc/iig; zh, azure.— See Ket. 
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'"f/m fiimssiist e/e!ie Pagf.) 

^ ; -kiik {Hid sliiwiiig, 

V.S'ii; '.f'.i y<<H!i,,^ aiamnl hi good con- 
liitioii. iiHi'ottli.J V 

GlaT»ao.-l.i,'];iii, u. [Ih: rhouiii ] In 

w/i d. a (MipiftHs Kuiuray seortition of tiie 
uii'i hoiiKinr of the ooiise- 

ii’iitif iiij''ri S’liiii.! disoi’iler; liioavodnt'ss. 

Jiwgflmn: 

Gkmer (,;'i;i'iiit'‘i'), n A riU-e Brn-lhng of 
iftanunir. ^ , . 

Glamour (rfa' niOr), n flci-I. (jldm-n.ini, 
i'hMiwiU’, inuaioii ; (ioiiip. Gbiniy, the name 
’I ;i fuiiitina -.'lii'Kt (if Teclaiidif story.] 

1. 'l!i>! (-I’lipoMt'il inUut-iii'u of a charm on the 
cyo, candii'.,' it to ?ce •dijects differeutly 
from '■vhiit tht'j- r(,‘;illy are. 

Jt li.til iiKicii ;if i'/.'S!,: ;»)• !iiii;ht 
To make a ladye seem a knight. Siy !f''. Scalf. 
As saosuis thsy saw her wel!-fiir'(3 face 
They coost liie, (;'/«»?(?>• o’er her. 

Old ballad of ^ohittij pint. 

2. AVitchiiraft. 

AiiiJ caiied Sier like tfiat maiiien in the t.ite 
IVhwri C>*'y(ii'iti iiiiiiSc fiyj7Aj,W3»c out of flovrers. 

Tettiiyrtin. 

8. A liiiro whiijlidiics not cibaciire objects, 
hilt which cmi-its them to he seen in an 
iispetrt different from what ttiey it.'iuiilly ap- 
liear.: 

The air fill'-.l •■(ith a 'tiaiiiro, {.die glawi:ur that 
Memcti to iie over the tiroait valley. IP", Blach, 

Glamoury (gla'iiiC»r-i), «. Glamour. Lord 
lytUm. 

Glaace (b'hin.s), a. [T'he !«nua wcnl as T>. 
ijUtiiH, G. ffaas, lustre, splendour; modern 
Icel. ulans. hrilliiince. Gump. R. dial, gleen, 
togle.im. I'omj), .'dso Ir. glaine, 
tirigiituess, glainne, glass. Cflitfcr, glisten, 
gk'Hiit, A('.j' are prohaidy more i>i‘ less 
rlti-St-ly eoiine(.‘tcd with this word ] 1. A 
sudden shoot of light nv splendour. ‘ Swift 
m the liiihtnmit'h glatiop.' \ 

sudden look or darting of '-iglit; a rapid or 
uiomeutiiry view or casting of the eye; a 
siidiien and brief turning of the attention 
towards Sinaetliing ; iui, a sudden glance; a 
glance of tlie eye. 

How fleet is aglana of the iiiintl ! 

Conipated with the snee*! of its flight, 

Thote’ir.pesi ;t.=>j;f ; igfbehiad. 

An 5 the ift-vviiay’ti arrow «• of light. Cawper. 

3 A hint; a rcil«cti(.(t5; auobliiiue or tran- 
sient stricture. —1. A name given to soino 
luinei'ais whidi possess a niefailic or p.sendo- 
nictalUr; In.stre; as. eojiper-f/fa/ah;, lead- 
jjUiiiee, iintijihmy-glanco, -/i/oic/,’-cn!i}, Ac. 
Glance (a'lans), r.t.'piet A' pp glanced; g\\v. 
ghtnciiig 1. T(( shout or lia'd it ray or rays 
of lightdr splendour; to emit lluhlies orcor- 
niBCittions of light ; to llnbli. 

When ti,r..u.;h tlic i;:o..!n lightnings fly., 

Kihve. 

2 To liy lilt in jin ohlhiiie direction; to dart 
auide. 

The liamued arrow glanced aside. Tennyson* 

3. To look witii a sudden rapid ca.st of the 
eye; t(> huateh a numicntary or hasty view. 

Then sit .igMisi. ai'.ti sigh . tin 1 

4. To make an iiuddental or iiassing reflec- 
tion or allusion; to censure by hint's: often 
with «f. 

Me liasi writtei! versa, wherein Ivs glmtceii at o, cer- 
litin reverend doctor, famous for his dulness. Ssuift, 

5. To appc.'ir and disuiipear rapidly, like a 
gleaiti of light; to be visilile for an instant. 
Asid .ill ahi.ig the forum and up the sacred seat, 

His yaiture eye ptitsucd tiie trip of those small 

gtananp feet. Macaulay, . 

dance (glfin.s). r. t Tf sln/ot or dai-t sud- 
denly or obliiiucly; to cast for si moment; 
a;-j, til ghiiice the eye. ‘Glancing an eye of 
pity on his lusBc;',’ Skak. 

Glance -coal fglans'kOl), n. [E. glance; 
from its shining lustre, .and coaf.J Anthra- 
cite (which sec). 

fflancinglyigisins'iiig-ii), (ah. In a, glancing 
mninier; i/v giaiiciug; in an obli(me manner; 

: incidentally. 

; .Sir Richard Hs-wkins hath done something in this 
. , kind, out brokenlv miglanctngly, intending diiefly 
a discourse o:i Ins own voyage. HakenmiC. 

Gland (gland), «. [L. glans, glandis, nti 
acorn,] l. m anal, a (.i'jsthict'sofl body, 
formed by the convolution nf a great num- 
tier of vessels, either coa.stitutiug a jiart of 
the lymphatic system, or destined to secrete 


some fluid froin the Wood. Glands have 
been divided into conglobate ami conglomer- 
ate, from their structure; but a more proper 
division is into lymphatic and secretory. 
The former are found in the course of the 
lymphatic vessels, and are conglobate. The 
Ifitter iire of various structure. They include 
the mucous follicles, the conglomerate 
glands jtroperly so called, such as tlie paro- 
tid glands and the jiaucreas, the liver, kid- 
neys, &c. The functional classification of 

these is intoassimilatingorabsorbeiitglands, 

as those of the lymphatics and lacteals, and 
the secreting, a.s the pancreas, &c. ; the liver 
combines both functions. The teini has also 
been applied to otlier liodies of a similar 
sippearance.neitljerlyniphaticnor secretory, 
the ductless or vascular glands, such as the 
siileen, thymms, .and tliyi-oid glands, wlio-se 
use is not certainly known, certain portions 
of the brain, as the pineal and pituitary 
glands, Ac. Eee CoNOI.onAa’E find C0NGX,0- 
MERATE.— 2. Ill hot. (a) a wartlike swelling 
found on the surface of plants, or at one end 
of their hairs. Glands are very various 
in form. Thus, there are miliary glands, 
which are small and superfleial, appearing 
under tlie form of small round grains dis- 
posed in regular series, or scattered without 
order on all parts of the plant exposed to 
the air ; vesicular glands, small reservoirs 
full of essential oil, and lodged in the her- 
baceous integument of vegetables, as in the 
leaves of the myrtle and orange; globular 
(ikinds, which are of a spherical form, ad- 
hering to the epidermis only by a point: 
they are observed particularly in the La- 
biate; utricular glands or ampuUx, which 
are filled with .a colomdess fluid, as in the 
ice-plant; papillarg glands, something like 
the papilla! of the tongue: they occur in 
mtmy of tlie Labiatm; lenticular glands, 
which are of a round depre-ssed form, and 
appe:ir peeping through the cuticle of the 
stem of the common willow and other simi- 
lar plants. Some of these are home upon 
stfilks, others sessile, or attached to the 
plant without any apiiendage. Lenticular 
glands do not appe:ir to have any function 
connected with secretion, but seem rather 
to be the radiments of roots which never 
develop them, selves. (i')_A one-celled, com- 
pound inferior fruit, with a dry pericarp, 
as in the oak.— 3. In mach. a contrivance 
consisting of a cross-piece or clutch, for en- 
gaging or disengaging machinery moved by 
belts or hands. —Alnsfcam-cn^ftnes.thecover 
of a stuffing-box: called also a Follower. 
Glaadage (gland'aj), n. A feeding upon 
acorns. Craig; Worcester. 

Glander (glau'der) ti. t. To affect with 
glanders. 

(jiaadered (glan'dSrd), p. and a. Affected 
with glanders. 

Being drank in plenty, it (tar w.ater) liath recovered 
even cgMndercd horse that was thought incurable. 

Berkeley. 

Glanders (glan'derz), n. [From gland.] 

1. In farriery, a very dangerous and highly 
contagious disease of the mucous membrane 
of the nostrils of horses, attended with an 
increased and vitiated secretion and dis- 
charge of mucus, and enlargement and in- 
duration of the glands of the lower jaw.— 

2. In wted. a dangerous contagious disease 
in the human subject, accompanied by a 
pustular eruption, communicated by inocu- 
lation from glandered animals. 

Glandiferous (gland-if 6r-us), a. [L. glandi- 
/er—glans, glahdis, aii acorn, and jerO, to 
bear.] Be.aring acorns or other nuts; pro- 
ducing nuts or mast; as, the beech and the 
oak are glandiferous trees. 

Glaadiform (gland 'i-form), a. [L. glans, 
glandk, an acorn, and forma, form.] In the 
shape of a gland or nut; resembling a gland. 
Glandular (gland'a-IOr), a. Containing or 
supporting glands; consisting of glands; 
pertaining to glands.— Gtonditter Aaire, in 
hot. hairs bearing glands on their tips, or 
fixed upon minute ghands in the cuticle, as 
in the nettle . — Glandular woody fibre, in 
5of. a peculiar form of woody fibre found in 
the stems of re-sinous w’oods, especially the 
pine and fir tribe, consisting of a peculiar 
set of dots seen along the course of tlie tubes, 
and situated between them, 

Glandtaarly (gland'u-16r-li), adu. In a 
glandular manner. 

GlanduBitlOtt (gland-u-la'shon), n. In hot. 
the situation and structure of the secretory 
vessels In plants. 

Simdulaitan respects tbe secretory vessels, which 
are eillier glandules, foUicles, or utricles, Lee. 


Glaadtile (gland'fd), n. [L. glandula, a little 
acorn,] A small gland or secreting vessel. 
Glanduliferous (gland-ul-if'Or-us), a. [L. 
glandula, a little acorn, and fero, to bear.] 
'ilearing glandules. 

Glandtilose (gland'u-lds), a. Same :is 
Glandulous. 

Glaaduloslty (gland-fll-os'l-ti), n. 1. The 
state or quality of being glandulous. — 2. A 
collection of glands. [Kara] 

In the upper part of worms are found certain white 
and oval glandidositiis. Sir T, Broione, 

Glandulous (gland'u-lus), a. [L. glandulosus, 
from glandula. dim. of glans, glandis, an 
acorn.] Containing glands; consisting of 
glands ; pertaining to glands ; resembling 
glands. 

Gians (glanz), n. [L. See Gland.] 1. In 
a,nat. the vascular body which forms the 
apex of the penis, and the extremity of the 
clitoris.— 2. In hot. the acom or mast of the 
oak, or a similar fruit.— 8. In med. (a) a 
strumous swelling or enlargement of the 
thyroid gland ; bronchocele. (b) A pessary; 
a suppositary. 

Glare (glar), n. [Allied to A. Sax. glcere, 
amber, anything transparent; Dan. glai; 
Icel. gler, glass; L.G. glarcn, to glow like 
burning coals; and probably to %. glass, 
glance, Ac.] 1. A bright dazzling light; 
clear, brilliant lustre or splendour that 
dazzles the eyes; a confusing and bewilder- 
ing light. 

The frame of burnished steel that cast a 

Dryden. 

Maidens, like moths, are ever caught hy glare , 

And Maranion wins his way where seraphs miglit 
despair. Byron. 

2. A fierce, piercing look. 

About them round, 

A lion now he stalks with Aety glare. Milton. 

3. A viscous transparent substance. See 
Glaik. 

Glare (gliir), v.i. pret. & pp. glared; ppr. 
glaring. 1. To shine with a clear, bright, 
dazzling light; as, ptering light. 

The cavern glares with new admitted light. 

Dryden, 

2. To look with fierce, piercing eyes. 

They glared like angry lions, Dryden. 

3. To shine with excessive lustre or bril- 
liancy; to have a dazzling effect; to be ex-, 
oessively bright or brilliant ; to be osten- 
tatiously splendid; as, a glaring dress; 
glaring colours. 

'Twas summer, and the sun had mounted high: ; 
Southrvard the landscape Indistinctly .gfrtvraf 
Through a pale stream. Wordsworth. 

She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring. 

Pope. 

Glare (glar), n.t. To shoot out or emit, as 
a dazzling light. 

One spirit in them rul'd, and every eye 
Glar'd lightning, and .shot forth pernicious fire 
Among til' accurst. Milton. 

Glareolinse (gia're-o-li"ne), n. pi. The pra- 
tincoles, a sub-family of birds of the order 
Grallo! and family Charadriadm. See Pra- 
ITNCOLE. 

Glareose (gla'rg-os), a. In hot growing in 
gravelly places. 

Glareous (glar'e-us), a. Same as Glair eous 
(which see). 

GlarlneBS, Glaringness (glar'i-nes, giar'- 
ing-nes), n. The state or quality of having 
a glaring appearance; a dazzling lustre or 
brilliancy. 

Glaring (glariing), i>. and a. 1. Emitting a 
clear and brllhant light ; shining with 
dazzling lustre.— 2. Clear; notorious; open 
and bold; barefaced; as, a gZanng crime. 
Glaringly (glariing-li), adv. Openly; clearly; 
notoriously. 

I know not whether the brick-dust men in their 
martial liveries, and the tallow-chandlers in their sky- 
coloured frocks, are not too glaringly offensive for 
a royal eye to bear. The Sindent. 

Glaryt (glarii), a. Of a brilliant dazzling 
lustre. ‘ Bright crystal glass is glctr?/. ’ AoyZc. 
Glas (glas). A Celtic word, signifying a 
stream, occurring in several place-names; 
as, Dou^rlas, Glass, Glastord, Strathglass. 
Glass, t u.t. Togloze. Chaucer. 

Glass, taf. To glaze. Chaucer. 

GlaSings.t n. Glass-work. Chaucer. 

Glass (glas), n. [A, Sax. glees; L.G. D; G. 
Sw. and Icel. glas; Icel. also gler; O.G. class, 
gtos (glass or amber). Akin ^lisfcn, gla?ice, 
glare, Ac,] 1. A hard, brittle, transjnu'ent 
artificial substance, formed by the fusion ; 
of silicious matter, such as powdered flint 
or fine sand, together with some alkali, 
alkaline earth, salt, or metallic oxide. The 
natureof the glass depends upon the quality 
and proportion of the ingredients of which 
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ii is formed; and tiius an infinite variety of 
diffei'ent kinds of slassniay 1 io manufactured ; 
hut in commerce five kiiids only are reco,i;- 
nized, viz. (a) Bottle, or coariio green glass. 
<fi) 1 iri )ai 1, ( j Cl )arse window glass, (t:) t 'n > wii- 
glass, or the liest window glass, (d) I’late- 
glass, or gliUis of imre soda, (f) Flint-glass, 
or glass of load. The jiriiieipal ingredieiits 
used for the prodiiclicju of each of these 
kinds of glass are .silica, or Hint, and an 
alkali. Tiie difference.? in the various kinds 
result from the description of alkali em- 
jiloyed, and from the addition of certain 
necessary materials, usually metallic oxides. 
The great utility of glu.='-s is well kiuuvji. Its 
physical properties are of the highest im- 
portance. Although exceedinilly brittle 
when cold, yet by the application of a high 
degree of heat it may be rendered so flexible 
and tenacious that it may with the utmost 
facility he moulded into .any form. It is so 
ductile when heated that it may he spun 
into filaments of the greatest conceivable 
fineness, and these when cold are pliant and 
elastic in a high degree.— Soluble glass, a 
silicate of potash or soda in which the alkali 
predominates. -- Tamper'd or (uvghiuied 
glass, glass hardened by being immcr-icd in 
a hot hath of melted wax, re.siii, oil,or(dhor 
litiuid whose boiling-point is higher than 
that of water. M. de la P.astie, the dis- 
coverer of the process, has suct.-eeded in 
tempering glass of a few millimetres in 
thickness to such a degree that it can he 
thrown to the ground witlioiit injury. — 
2. In ckem. a substance or mixture, earthy, 
saline, or metallic, brouglit by fusion to the 
state of a hard, brittle, transparent mass, 
whose fracture is conchoidal.— 3. Anything 
made of glass; especially, (a) a miiTor; a 

: lookin,g-giass. 

The,pZ«« of fashion and the mould of form. S/ta^. 

(6) A gla.ss vessel filled with rnnning sand 
formeasuring time; as, an hour-firtess; hence, 
the time in which a glass is e.xhaustecl of its 
saiid; specifically (nftMf.), the tiraeinwdiich 
a half-hour glass is emptied of its sand. 

‘ Their glasses all were run.’ Chapman. 

She would not live 

The running of oneftojj'. Sltai. 

(c) A drinking vessel mads of glass; hence, 
the quantity wliieli such a vessel holds, 
and metaphorically strong drink ; as, fond 
of his glass. ‘ Like a glais did break i’ the 
rinsing.' Shale. 

When .a man thinlcs one .t'Otss more will not make 
him drunk, that one g'Sass hath disabled him from 
well discerning hi-s present condition. Uer. Taylor. 

(d) An optical instrument composed partly 
of glass; a lens; a telescope; in the plural, 
spectacles, (a) An instrument for indicating 
atmospheilc or other changes, in the com- 
position of which glass is used; a baro- 
meter or thermometer. —Glass of antimony, 
a vitreous oxide of antimony mheed with 
sulphide.-- of borax, a vitreotis trans- 
parent substance obtained by exposing to 
heat the crystals of biborate of sodium. 

Glass (glas), a. Made of glass; vitreous; as, 
a glass bottle. 

Glass (glas), v.t. 1. 1 To see as in a glass. 

, Then take a shield I have of diamond.? bright, 

And hold the same before the warrior's face. 

That he may £-lass therein his garments light. 

Fairfax. 

2. To reflect. 'A clear lake glassing soft 
skies.’ Lord Lytton.—S. To case in glass. 
Shale. [Bare.]— 4. To cover with glass; to 
glaze. ‘ Glas, sed over hy a vitrif.ying heat.’ 
Boyle.—To glass one's self, to appear as in 
a mirror; to he reflected. ‘When the Al- 
mighty’s form glasses itself in tempests.’ 
Byron. 

Glass-blower (glas'bl6-6r), n. One whose 
business it is to blow and fashion glass. 

Glass-blowing (glas'bld-ing), n. A mode of 
maniifaoturiiig glassware and window-glass 
by taking a mass of viscid glass from the 
melting-pot on the end of the blowing tube 
and then inflating the mass by Mowing 
through the tube, repeatedly heating if 
necessary at the furnace, and subjecting it 
to various manipulations. Moulds are often 
used in the making of articles by blowing. 
The term glass-blow'ing also includes the 
production of toys and other articles under 
the blow-pipe. 

Glass-case (glasflias), n. A ease or covering 
of glass, or largely consisting of glass. 

Glasschord. (glas'kord), n. The name given 
by .Franklin to a musical instrument, with 
keys like a pianoforte, but with bars of glass 
instead of strings of wire, invented in Paris 
in 1785 by a German named Beyer. 



Glass-coach (glas'koch), n,. A coach, suiic-- 
rior to a haekney-cdiuh, hired for the day, 
or any short period, a.s a private crirri:i,g'e: 
so ealltai liecaiise iiriaiually onI.y private i.ar- 
riiiues Iriiil glas.s windows. 

Glass-crab (gluo'krab), n. A popular name 
for what is how known to be one of the 
phase.? of development of the podoi>htlial- 
riuitou.s crustaceans, liut which was foniieriy 
regarded as belonging to a distinct family, 
Pliylhjsomafii (nhii-b see). 'J'Ju' name yla.ss- 
crah is given on account of the transparency 
of the body. 

Glass-cutter (glablnit-Or), a. (.)mi wliove 
occupation it is to cut glass, or to .ai'ind it 
into various ornamental forms; that which 
cuts glass. 

Glass-cuttiag fgla.s'kut-ing), n. T.hc net or 
process of cutting, .shaping, ami modifying 
the surface of glass by applying the material 
to be out, first to a eust-irau wheel .supplied 
with sand and water, then to a stone wheel, 
and lastly to a wooden wheel for the x*"li.«h- 
ing with pumice, ratten-stone, and putty 
jiowilcr. 

Glassen (glas'ein, a. M.-nle of glas.s; glazed. 
[Bare. 3 

He that no trinre for age, cramps, palsies, can 
Now use the iiones, v/e see doth lure a iiirtn 
To take the box up for him; and pursues j 

The dice mthj^/ass^u eyes to the glad viewes 
Of what he throws. B.yonson. 

Glass-eye (.glas'i), n. I’he cf(mn)i.i!i mune. 
in Jamaica for a species of thrush (Timlm 
jamaicansis), so called from the bluisli 
wliite, pellucid, glass-like iris of the bird, j 
A pulpy berry on which it feeds is railed I 
glass-eye berry. \ 

Glass-faced (glas'fast). n. Having a face of j 
glas.s, or like a glass or mirror, — A glass- j 
faced Jlafterer, one who gives ))ack In his 
looks the looks of his patron. Shale. 
Glassful (g'his'ful), 11 , As much as a glass 
holds. 

Glassful t (glas'ffil), a. Glassy; shitiinglike 
glass. ‘Minerva’.s glassful shield.’ Mnrston. 
Glass-furnace (glas'fbr-nas), n. A furnace 
in which the materials of glass are melted. 
Glass-gall (glus'ggl), n. Sandiver (which 
see). 

Glass-gazing (glas'gaz-ing), a. Addicted to 
viewing one’s self in a glass or mirror; 
finical. 

A 'Aiotesan.g'lass-sasiiy.g, super-serviceable, fiiiiciil 
rogue. Shak. 

Glass-grinder (glas^grind-fer), n. One whose 
occupation is to grind and polish glass. 
Glass-grinding (’glas'gi'ind-ine), n. .Same 
as Glass-euUing (whlcli see). 

Glass-Mve (glas'hiv), n. A bee-hive made 
of or covei’ed with glass. JDrj/den. 
Glassbouse (glasTious), n. l. A house where 
glass is made; a manufactory of glass, —2. A 
house built of glass, as a con.5ervatory or 
greenhouse. 

Glassily (glasT-li), adv. So as to resemble 
glass. 

GlassinesS (glas'i-nes), n. The quality of 
being glassy or smooth ; a vitreous appear- 
ance. 

Glassite (glasTt), n. One of a religions sect 
founded in Scotland in the early part of the 
eighteenth century by John Glass, a minis- 
ter of the Established Church of Tealing, 
near Dundee, who was deposed in 1728 for 
the opinions which he delivered in regard 
to ecclesiastical polity, resembling very 
nearly those of the Independents. 'The 
most distinguishing doctrine held by the 
Glassites is with respect to justifying faith, 
which is declared to be ‘no more; than a 
simple assent to the divine testimony pass- 
ively received by the understanding.’ In 
England and America, to which this sect 
spread itself, the adherents called them- 
selves Sandernaniam, after Bohert Sande- 
man, a native of Perth, and son-in-law of 
Mr. Glass. 

Glassmau (glas'man), ii. One ivho sells 
glass. 

Glass-metal (glas'me-tal),n. Glass infusion. 
Bacon. 

Glass-mosaic (glas-mo-zii'ik), n. A modern 
Italian work in imitation of the antique, 
formed of small squares of coloured glass, 
frequently representing a painting so per- 
fectly as to deceive the eye, used for 
brooches, lids of snuff-boxes, and the like. 
61ass-mouater(glas'’mount-6r), n. One who 
embellishes glass articles with ornaments. 
Glass-painter (glas'pant-br), n. One who 
produces designs in colour on or in glass. 
Glass-painting (glas'pant-ing), n. The 
art or ijractice of producing designs in colour 


on or in glass. In g2ass-pairttin.g tor glass- 
Kt.iining, as it is ul.so rallmi), I wu imdhods, 
or a coinhinatinnof the two, uri- ohiefly cm- 
ployed. The t/mmef method com-ists in 
painting on th<; ghi.ss in colour;:, which are 
tluui burned into it; the nu^sair mcth.od con- 
j sists in forming a design of separate jiicces 
I of staiiieil or coloured glass, the colour l( 0 ing 
iiiipavfed to the ghi-fl in tlif iimking; the 
j mtumic-ena tiicl method, the must common, 

I consists of a comhijiittiou of these two. 

: Glass-paper (glanjia-ijcr), n. polishing 
I fiaper made by .strewing finely-pounded 
! glass on a sheet of paper or cdoth, which 
I has been besmeared with a coat of thin glue 
I — much used for polishing metal and wbod- 
I work. 

: GlaS!3-pofc (gliirjjmt), n. A vc.-M.-) U';(‘d for 
[ melting glas's in manufactories. 

I Glass-shade (glns'.shadj, n. A cover or case 
* of glass, a.s for flowers, ga.s-jet.s, Ac. 

: Glass-saake (gla.s'snak), n. The Korth 
American name for .snakes of the genus 
Ophiosaui'iis, from their brittlt‘ne.s,s. See 
OFHIO.SATJKIT.S. 

Glass-soap (glas'ijd])), «. a name given by 
giass-blowera to the black o.\'ide of num- 
ganese. 

Glass-stainer ( ghis' stfm - er), n. One who 
stains glass; a glass-painter. 

Glass-staining (gias'stftn-ing), «, 'The art 
or practice of staining glass; gla.ss-painting 
(which see)- 

Glass-stopper (ghiH'stop-er), «. A stopple 
of glass for bottles. 

Glass-tears (glas'terz), n. pi. Same as 
Bupert’s Ijfops. 

Glassware (glas'wiLr), n. Article.? or uten- 
sils made of glass. 

GlassworB (glfi.s'werk), n. 1. Ariuinfacture 
of or in glass, “2. 'The jilace or buildings 
wliore glass is made: in this sense often 
used in'tlie plnrul. 

Glass-worm (gla.s'wenn), n. A glow-worm. 
Glasswort (gla-s'wcrt), n. A name given 
to the plants of the genus Salicorma, a 
genus at .succulent marine lierbs with jointed 
sterns, of the nat. order Chcuopodiacea). The 
various species of this genus, as well as of 
others belonging to the same order, grow 
abundantly on the coasts in the south of 
Europe and north of Africa, and yield by 
buraing a vast quantity of ashes eontaining 
soda, formerly much employed in making 
both soap and glass; whence their English 
name glassxcetrt. 'Two or three species are 
natives of Britain. 

Glassy (glas'i), a. 1, Made of gla,=s; vitre- 
ous; as, a glassy suhst.once.— 2. Re.sembling 
glass in its properties, as in smoothness, 
brittleness, or transparency. 

There is a willow grows a.sl.'uit a brook. 

That shows the hoar leaves in the, stream. 

, Shal!. 

Deatli stood all fixed in his glassy eye ; 

His hands were withered and his veins were dry. 

Byron. 

Glastonbruy-tlioni (g!as'ton-b&--i-fhoni), 
11 . A variety of hawthorn which puts forth 
leaves and flowers about Clu'istmas-tlde. 
This variety is said to have originated at 
Glastonbury Abbey, and the original thorn 
was believed to have been the staff with" 
which Joseph of Ariinathea aided his steps 
on his wanderings from the Holy Land to 
Glastonbury, where he is said to have 
founded the celebrated abbey. 

Glauberlte (gbyber-lt), n, [After Glauber. 
See GliATJBEii-SALT.] A mineral of a grayish- 
white or yellowish colour, a compound of 
sulphate of soda and sulphate of lime, oc- 
curring in very flat oblique rhombic prism.s. 
It is found chiefly in rock-salt, 
Glauber-salt (ghj'ber-salt), ». [After Glau- 
ber, a German chemist, who died in 1668, by 
whom it was originally prepared. ] Sulphate 
of soda, a well-known cathartic. It is a 
constituent of many mineral wnters, and 
occurs in small quantity in the 'olood and 
other animal fluids. Combined rvith sul- 
phate of lime it forms glauheriln. It may 
he prepared by the direct action of sulphuric 
acid on carbonate of soda, and it is pro- 
cured ill large quantity as a residue in the 
process for forming hydrochloric acid and 
chlorine. 

Glaucescence (gla-ses'ens), n. The state of 
being glaucescent or of having somewhat 
a sea-green lustre. ‘Destitute of glauces- 
eenee or bloom.' Gm-dener's Assistant. 
Glaucescent, Glaucine(gla-ses'ent, gla'sin), 
a. [L. glaums, Gr. glaukos, blue-gray or 
sea-green.] In hot. having a somewhat 
bluish-green or hoary appearance; having 
a slight sea-green lustre. 
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Olaucle !,u't<V«ik3. «. * I'i.-rt.'diii!ijJ! to, or 

iii.t fill 'il!'. 

0[rt«‘iili'aiiv. in jxj.ijlien f.innoiiy to an 

a<1it oWiiiiu-ii fi'-ni w. lufriNn, iwxv known 

to Irt- ,(VifiiTrt>!0'M, ..if 

fflJte'Ucitt.DH-iii'Hi-iusu, ?i. A gtitiusof jilantsol 
(lit' tK.t.( rii-'r raiKivi'rat'''a*.c!itiraett-rizwlhy 
tiio soli-: f tto.wiivtd and very sii/frfc 

it ib mj iiaiwiii froiu the plauwiis or 
ifitcof Htfws .'mil leans ir. 

III*. .-•!Mtli"Vi-!linvlso!(joil-i«.pi)j-)isfre(iuent 
Oil sajidv s. .i-idi'in.a; it liiH larA« hniahomo 
>. ilinv diovciS, ivhkii are very Xui;mriiius. 
'i'hrCi- are live or bis kinnvn ...jifeits, wiiMtly 
nati-.r. of the JlrilitrrriuieaH region, though 
tr‘ li’ti HM (?, ciiisa!"0 in llistrrn A?in. /J'lie.v 
id'otusil in a « lypev-ciilouret! srThi juiue, 
wu'ii to he pitLiimtiua nnd to owii^iim ni;ut- 
, 'iiess- 

Glaueolitofel.i'kol-it;, .0. !<ir. .va- 

givn iind it itoiu?.] In a 

vai'ietyof seapolite, roinjiit.bfd 
cliH'lIy of the Hilii-iites of uhuuinu and lime. 
Glaucoma (ghi-kiVnuu, i<;r. fihuk-iM, 
opaeity of t!iy erystiilliiie wiw, Irmn ijlaukm, 
liylrt gray. Idue.gtyy, .soa-Wi'ii.] In wctl. 
an alnio.st IneurahhHliseiist* of the eye, lifing 
aft opafity of the vitn oii.'i htunonr of the 
eye, i.-hM!U;ti‘i'ueil hy a hluislngreeu tint 
st'i'ii h'owi without. It somewhat resteinhleB 
cataract, CHiii'clully in the gradual ohwairu- 
tion of vi'xion. Wutteii also tifnveum, 
Glaucomatous (gla-ko'iiint-ns), ,1. <if or 
Iicrtiiiiiiiig to or iiaviag tins hjrtutv of glnu- 

Glauconite ( gln'kon it), n. |(ir. fihinlug. 
pen-grei-n. I .V minml wiueh i.x essentially 
a livdraU'i eiheate of intn and iHitiish. It 
i.s tliii ‘su'eeii fcftrlli' of the eavities of eruh- 
tivo roeks, nr tite siilist.-nice xvhicli gives the 
colmu’ to the erains of grt-eiisand and chalk. 
Glaucopis (giii-kn'iii.iii. n. [Gr, ylavkux, 
sea-green, ainl Hi/n, the eye.) A genus of 
Mrils helonging to the finuily Corvidn', the 
only known si.eines of xvhieh is G. ciiwrua 
(the Nett' Zealand crow), rnllcil hy the natives 
hikakit. Its plumage is ti very dtirk green : 
the legs are Vdaekainl eoar-se, and the claws 
long, ft has a strong black, slightly curved 
heak, and a sujaU hrillinnt light blue tUip 
hanging down on tn'ieh side from tiic ear. 
Glaucosia (shi-ky'sis), u. same a.s Glau- 
enma. 

Glaucous (glrs.'kv.s), fl, (1. glriimis; Gr. 
glttiihin, sca-Kreen, liglit gray, hint-gray.] 
1. Gf a af.'U-;.'ft.a?n colour; of a light green. 

, Tilt; Ksfc glides, oircf a btittoia covered witli inoasss 
. : «)» .colaured' srcnics, that reflect thrmijjlt tlw .puns 
■ water tints gimavui' green, or sappilif hie. Pentmni. • 
Ih la hut. rovered with a line bluish powder 
eassiy ruhSicd t.lf, a.if that on tt hiue plain or 
' : on a cabbage leal ■ ■ 

Glaucua (gl;i'kus), n. A g.-mis of nudihran- 
chlate RasturopodoiiHiuoliuscs. fonutl in the 
wiirmer latitudes iloating in the open ,aea. 
and rrmurkabki for their heuiiiiful nziire 
lihie fifti! silvvry tint.^. Tiioy an: very ninm- 
dmit, in the .Itliiink, where they inuy he 
seen when the sea is amontli, eowritrg it for 
mill H. They art! piipularly kuuwri hy the 
iHim.o of mHi-lizarda.. 

GlaudMn,f Glaudkynf (glad'kin), n. An 
ontor gariueiit, suijposed to he a .spiades of 
gown, worn in the time of Hi'iiry VHl. 
Glaum (gi.am;. I'.i. TooropforlVel with the 
hands, a-5u the dark. --r'j.'U'«ina at, to grasp 
at; to attempt to mw. Ittmtuh.] 

My hc-ut, f..r fe.w, Sae soaph for aosiah. 

To kc.ir t!ic tlauK, aiiU •.ee tite rhich 
fV-cimis frae iHWib. in FHtaii tlmls, 

VVSia /,dn:t > i\( at king, lotus thru), Pttr/ts. 

Glaur (ghir;, n. Sticky wet nuid. (Scotch.] 
Glaux (ghiks), )i. (Gr. ylaiir, glax, tlie 
jiiilk-veteh.] A genua of plants of the mit. 
oi'der I'riiuuhii-em, cninpri.sing the .sea- 
milkworts G. lunntima (tuiinnon sea- 
milkwort or hlaek saltwort) iss almndant 
on the .se,a-shfire nnd in muddy salt marshes. 

It ia a small plant with hmnehing stems, 
and small tleshy leavois, and makes a goiRl 
pickle. ® 

Glavet (glnv), -n. ?eti G;,aivk. 

Giavad (gl.nvd), n. Armed with a.glave or 
sword. 

Tlieu W.vll.-kre . , . 

.. Mms 6 rawe agiiin 

To smite the f,h,aclsies from Ins aative land 

Glavert (ghu-'Or), v.i. [W. glavrn"t‘> hatter; 
glttv, something smooth or sinning; h. 
rjlalmr, Hmi.nth. 1 To flatter; to wheedle, 
‘fteme slavish, glmerlng, flattering parasite 
or hanger-on,’ Bmih. [Rare.] 

Glaverer (glav'cr-ilr), ft. a flattcj-er. Mir. 
jm' Mags, 


Glaymore (giil'mor), n. Hmne as Claymere 

. (Which .si'-c). Juhnmu. 

I Glaymous (gluTnus), «, Aluddy; elanimy. 
i SirW.BiMt, 

j Glaze (ghV/), r..t. pret, & pr>, glaznU Pin'- 
iihizitvj. [Ji'rom yhigs.] 1. To turiiislt with 
; ghcia. as a window, ca;:c, fmjue, and Uie like. 

i • Two caliintf'daintil.y paved, richly hanged, 

' and f/ltiOTfi with eiystalliim glass.’ Bami.— 
, ;!. To Cl iver, inerm-t, i u' overlay wil h glass or 
anything resemlding glass ; to cover with a 
sliming, vitreous, or glairy suhatanee; as, to 
plnrc ! arthenware; to i/tore pastry to yhize 
a picture. 

So passed a we.vry time ; each throat 

Was parched, and .i/Zdaffi? each eye. Coieriii^^e. 

S. To make smooth, glasslike, or glossy; a.s, 
to yinze cloth or iKiper. 

Glaze (gliiz), n. That which is used in glazing, 
aa the vitreous coating of potter’s ware; 
the white of eggu. Used to give a shining 
appearance to jiastry; .strong clear gravy or 
jelly iiuiied down to the eonsistency of thin 
cream, Ac. 

Glaze (ghiz), r.?. To assume a dim, glassy 
lustre; to become overspread with a semi- 
transparent film; as, his eyes begin to glaze. 
Glazent (girj/.'u), n. Hu-sembling glass. _ 
Glaser (gia?.'f*v), n. One who or that which 
glaze, s. Speritii'nlly— 1. («) A workman who 
applies the vitreous incrustation to the 
surface of eartlieiiware. {h) A caleiiderer or 
calioo-smootiier,— 2. A wooden wheel for 
polishing knive.s, coated on the edge either 
with leatlier having a rough surface of 
emery powder glued on, or with a ring of 
metal consisting of an alloy of lead and tin. 
It is called also a Bug-ioheel and an Emety- 
irheel. 

Glazier (.ghVzlu'r), n. [From glaze or (jlass.] 
One win ise business is to set wiudoxv glass, 
or to fix panes of glass to tlio saslies of 
windows, to picture frames, &c. 

Glazing (glSz'ing), n. 1 . The act or art of 
placing prtne.s of glass in a wdiidow'; the act 
or artpf setting glass; the craft of a glazier. 
2. The net of giving a shining or glassy ap- 
pearance to; the process or art of crusting 
w'ith a shining, vitreous, or glairy siihstance, 
as potter's w.are, pastry, Ac,-- 3. The vitre- 
ous nr glairy substance with which any- 
thing, as potter’s ware or pastry, is over- 
laid tv> give it a glas-sy appearance; enamel; 
ghrze; especially, in painting, transparent or 
6enu-tran,sparont colours pas.sod thinly over 
other colour.s, to modify the etteet.— Glazing 
•ninehiiie, a press with two polished rollers 
Used for giving a .glossy surface to printed 
j sheets, especially gold and colour work. 

' Gle.t n. illeo. eftaucer. 

Gleadi (gied), n. ITio glede or comniou 
I kite. Bp. Uall 
Glead(gled), Vi. Hama as Gked. 

! Gleam (gl«m), n. i.A. Sax. yletlm, glmm, a 
I giittering: perhaps from gidmm, to glow or 
j siliine; comp. O.Sax. glinw, splendour, Sw. 
j glimma, to flash; allied to glitter, glimmer.] 

! 1. A shoot of light; abeam; a ray; a small 
! Btream of light. ‘Gfeawis of mellow light.' 

' Tmnyson. 

: III the songs I love to sing 

1 A doubtful of soUice lives. Tennyson. 

! 2. Brightness; splendour. 

In the clear azure gitam the flocks are seen. Pope. 

Gleam (gicm), v.i. To dart or throw rays of 
light; to glimmer; to glitter; toshiue; tn 
dawn, ‘At the dawn light gleams in the 
east. ’ Webster. ‘ y weeily gkamed her eyes 
behind her tears.’ Tennyson. 

The nieek-eyeti Morn appeans, mother of clews, 

At hrat in the dappled east. 

Thonison, 

Gleam (glem), -v.i. In falconry, to disgorge 
fllth. asaluiwk. 

Gleaming (glem'ing), a. Emitting a flood 
of light; beaming; shining clearly and 
biightly ; radiant. 

He {Mr. Bright) aiay be s.vid to have accomplished 
what Macaulay called the triumph of eloquence, 

. lighting up his words with that dear, g-leamnig-, 
healtliful Saxon humour, in which in our time he has 
had no rival. yiistin M'Carf/ty. 

Gleaming (glem'ing), n. A shoot or shooting 
of light; a gleam. ‘ Farewell ye gleamings 
of depaiTed peace I ’ yAomsovi. 

Gleamy (glcm'i), ct. Darting lieams of liglit; 
casting light in rays. 

In brazen arms, that cast a .f/fii My ray, 

Swift through the town the warrior bends his way. 

Gleaa (glen), v.t [Wr. glaner, ivom%%. 
glenare, to glean, the origin of which has 
been referred to W. glitin, gl4n, clean, and 
to A. Sax. pilm, a handful.] 1. To gather after 
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a reaper, or on a roajied corn-llold, as the 
grains or ears of corn which are left un- 
gatherecl. 

Let me now go to the field, and g^lean eats of 
corn. Ruth ii. 2. 

Cheap conquest for his following friends remained. 
He reaped the field, and tliey but or.\y gleaned. 

Dryden. 

2. To collect in scattered or fragmentary par- 
cels or portions, as things thinly scattered; 
to pick up here and there; to gather slowly 
and assiduously; as, to glean, a few passages 
from an author. 

They gleaned of them in the highways five thousand 
men. Judg. xx. 45. 

Idly utters what shey/c<r«j 
From chronicles and magazines. Whitehead. 

Glean (glen), n.i. To gather stalks or ears 
of grain left by reapers. 

And she went, and came and gleaned in tlie field 
after the reapers. Ruth ii. 3. 

Glean (glen), n.Acollectionmadebygleaning, 
or by gathering here and there a little. 

The gleans of yellow thyme distend his thighs. 

Dryden. 

Glean t (glou). n. [From efean.] 'Tlie after- 
birth. as of a cow or other domestic animal; 
the cleaning. Holland. 

Gleaner (glen’flr ), n. 1. One who gathers 
after reapers, —2. One who gathers slowly 
and assiduously. 

An ordinary coffee-house gleaner in the city is an 
arrant statesman. Lacke. 

Gleaning (glen'ing), n. l. The act of gather- 
ing after reapers.— 2. That which is collected 
by gleaning. 

The poor Jews had to gather inc gleanings of the 
rich man's harvest. Atterbury. 

Glebe (gleb), n. [Fr. gl'ehe; B. gleba, m clod 
or lump of earth.] 1, Turf ; soil ; ground. 
Till the glad summons of a genial ray , 

Unbinds thegleis. Garth. 

There is pleasure in the sight of a glebe tliat never 
has been broken. , Landor, 

2. The laud belonging to a parish church or 
ecclesiastical beneflee. 

Many parishes have not an inch of Siuift 

8 .t A lump; a mass or concretion. 'Con- 
gealable again by cold into brittle gUhes or 
crystals,’ Arhutlmot.—A In mineral, a 
piece of earth in which is contained some 
mineral ore, 

Glebe-land (gleb'land), n. Same as Glehe. 2. 
Glebeless (glebTes), a. Having no glebe. 
Globosity (gle-bos'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being gleboua. 

Glebous, Gleby (gleb'us, gleb'i), a. Con- 
sisting of or relating to glebe or soil; turfy; 
cloddy. 

Pernicious flattery I thy malignant seeds ... 

Sadly diffus'd o'er virtue's .g/cSji land. Prion 

Glechoma (gle-ko'm a), n. [G r. glechOn, Ionic 
for hlechdn, pennyroyal.] A small Linnaian 
genus of plants of the order Labiatie, now 
usually imited with FTepeta, comprising 
G. hederacea (Nepeta Glechoma), the ground- 
ivy. See nepeta, Grouni)-i\'y, 

Gled(gled), 'll. A kite; aglede. [Scotch.] 
Glede (glea), n. [A. Sax. glida, O.Dan, glede, 
Sw. gluda, loel. gleda, gledi-a, a, kite. I’ro- 
bably from A. Sax. glidan, Sw. glada, to glide 
—from its swiftness.] A bird of prey, the 
common kite of Europe (JftZtiMs Mtinw, 9 ). 
Glede t (gled), Vi. [See Gleed,] a burning 
coal. ‘The ciniel ire, red as any 
Chaucer, 

Gledge (glej), v.i. [A foi-m of gUy (which 
see).] To look askance ; to squint ; to look 
ciumingly and slily at an object from the 
corners of one’s eyes. [Scotch.] 

^ The ne.vt time tiiat ye send or bring anybody here, 
let them be gentles allenarly, without any fremd 
servants, like that chielcl Lockhard, to be gledging 
and gleeing about, and looking to the wrang side o’ 
ana’s housekeeping, to the discredit of the family. 1 
Sir .W. Scott. 

Gledge (glej), n. A side glance; a quick, 
knowing look, [Scotch.] 

He gae a gledge wi’ his e’e that I kenn’d he took 
up what I said. Sir W, Scott. 

Gleditschia (gle-dichT-a), vi. [After Oott- 
! lieb Gleditsoh, a botanist: of Leipsic.] ; A ;: 
genus of plants of the order Leguminosai. 

G. frtdcantAoa (the honey-locust) is a large 
tree, a native of the United States, where 'it 
is commonly cultivated for hedges and for: 
ornamental purposes. It is now also to be 
met with in English gardens and pleasure- 
grounds. The stem and branohes are covered 
with hard prickles; the leaves are abruptly 
. once or twice pinnate, and the inconspicuous 
greenish flowers are borne in small spikes- - 
They are succeeded by long, thin, flat. 
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cur veil, niifl often twisteil poils, eadi con- 
tiiiniiig iiuinei'ous seeds, covered with a 



Honey-locust (Gkditschia triamnthos). 

sweet pulp, from which a kind of sugar is 
said to have been extracted. 

Glee (glS), n. [A. Sax, ffled, gliio, glig, music, 
joke, sport, gleoioian, glidteian, to be vnerry, 
tosing. Akin O.E. ptee/i, Icel. pZ)?, laughter.] 

1. t Music: minstrelsy. [This u.sc of the 
word is seen in gh'iniMn.]—i. ,Joy; merri- 
ment; mirth; gaiety. 

There came a tyrant, and with holy,{r/,v 
Thou foiight’st against him, I I'oniswortk. 

S. In music, a compoijition, consisting of two 
or more contrasted movements, with the 
purls (three or more in miinber) so con- 
trived that they may be termed a sorie.s of 
interwoven melodies, in contradistinction 
to the part-song, which is usutilly merely a 
harmonized air. 

Glee (gle), V. i Same as Gloy. 

Glee-club (gle'klub), ?j. A .society foi-med 
for the practice and performance of glee 
‘music. 

Gleed, a. See GMTED. 

Gleed (gled), n, [A. Sax. glSd, a live coal, 
a fire, from gldwcin, to glow; comp. Icel. 
gli'id, D. gloed, hot coals; glocden, gloeijen, 
to glow; G. glutli, glow, ardour, from 
glilhen, to glow.] A burning coal; a lire; 
name. 

For there no noisy railway speeds 
Its torch-race scattering . smoke and 

Longfellow. 

Cheerlie blinks the ingle-.i;-/e«rf 

Of L,ady Onlle, lionest Lucky. Buyns. 

Gleeful (gle'fiil), a. Merry; gay; joyous. 

My lovely ,-V.aron, wherefore look's! thou sad, 

When every tiling dotli make a gke/ul boast H S/utA 

Gleekt (glek), v.i. [See the noun.] To 
make sport; to gibe; to sneer; to scolf; to 
spend time idly. 

I have seen you s-kekuig and galling at tills gen- 
tleman twice or tlirice, " ShaJi. 

Gleekt (.glek), n. [Icel. leik, A. ,S:ix. lO.a, 
sport, with prefix ge. Comp. .Sc. glaik, a 
trick,] 1. A jest; ascoif; a trick or deception. 
You fear such wanton gleefs and ill-report 

Sir y. Harrington. 

2. A game at cards played by throe persons, 
with forty-four cards, each person having 
twelve, and eight being left for the stock; 
also, a term in the game, meaning three 
cards of a sort, as ttoee aces, three kings, 
&o. ; hence, the number three. 

Come, gentlemen, what’s your game? Why, 
gkek; that’s your only game, Gleek let it be, 
i for I am persuaded I shall gkek .some of you. 

Greene. 

A^irfe.4 of inarri.iges : Pandolfo and Flavia, 

Snipitia and myself, and Triiiculo 

With Armellina. Old flay. 

. 8. An enticing or wanton glance of the eye. 
‘A pretty glcck coming from Pallas' eye.’ 
Beau, cfc FI. —To give the gleek, to pass a 
jest upon; to make appear ridiculous. 

What will you give us! — No money, on my 
. faXtli, hut t/ie gleek. Shak. 

Gleek (glek), v.t. To gain a decisive advan- 
tage over in the game of gieek. See extract 
‘ Under Gleek, n. 2. 

Glee-maiden (glG'mad-n), n. [A. Sax. gM- 
miMden.l A female minstrel or musician. 

This seemed to be the case with Loiii.se (the glee, 
maiden), wlio, whether she was actually the heroine 
tof her own song, or whatever other cause she might 
have for sadness, showed at times a strain of deep 
melancholy thought, which interfered with and con- 
trolled the natural flow of lively spirits, which the 
practice of the joyous science especially required. 

. . . . Such was the damsel, who, with viol in 


I h,Hnd. . . . stepped forward to the bystanders and 
i announced herself as a inisttebs of the gay ‘ieience. 

I Sir'/f. iaiit. 

Gleemanl (gle'mtm), n. f.\, LSa.x, (iin,-inui!.] 
.1 min.strol or musici;in. ‘ Lotid the gkrvin, 
i sing.' Longfellow. 

■ Gleeni (glen), 7',t. fPi'ohnbly a Celtic u ord. 

Ciunj). Ir. glaiiiu, brightne^,-,, glninite, 

_ g/aii, (dean, imre, lirighl.j' To slnne; to 
i glisten. ‘Glerniiig unnonv.' l‘rU,r. 

I Giee-some (giC'’.simi;, u. Merry; joyou:;. 

I Gkesmne hunters, pleascil with tlieir si>r,vt, 

1 Witlj sacrifices due have tiiank’d nie for’t. 

//■'. Hr, none. 

! Gleet (glet), ‘ft. [Sc, f/ii’f, touKli phlegm, 
i liozo in the lied of a river; from tlie stem of 
! glide. I A transparent liuicuns discharge 
I frain the urethra, an etfect of gononiiea; a 
I thin ichor runjiing from a Bore. 

‘ Gleet (glut), v.t, 1. To flow in a thin limpid 
I humour; to ooze. Wiseman.— 2. To How 
1 slowly, as water. Cheyne. 

Gleety (glet'i), a, Tchorous; tliiu; limpid. 
Wueman. 

Gleg (gleg), a. [Icel. glmggr, gleggr, «pjick- 
sighted, acute.] [Scotch.] 1. Quick of per- 
ception by means of any one of the senses; 
on the alert; acute; clever; cpiick of appre- 
hension. —2. Keen-edged; shari): applied to 
things, as to a knife. 

For, yot unskaithecl by Death\s f^leg gully, 

Tam Samson'js livin’. But'hs, 

Gleiolienla (gli-ken'i-a), n. [After Glekhen, 
a German botanist. ] A genus of polypoditi- 
ceous ferns, typical of the group Gleiclieuia- 
cefo (which see). Several species are culti- 
vated in Britain as stove ferns. 
Gleiclienlacese (gli-kcn-i-iV.ie-c), n. pi. A 
group of ferns in which the iiiiked sorl, con- 
■sisting of afew roundish sporangin, arc borne 
on the b.ackof the frond. The sporangia have 
a liroad, transverse, complete ring, and 
they open at right angles to the ring! 'The 
fronds rise from a creeping stem. There 
are three genera, with about forty species, 
in the group. All are natives of the wai-nier 
I’ogioii.s of the globe, 

Gleid (gled), ?i. .Same as Gleed (which see). 
The sun that shines Oil the world sae bricht, 

A borrowed frae the founftiin o’ licllt. Hogg. 
Gleire,t n. [.See Glaik.] Glair; the white 
of an egg. Chaucer. 

Glen (glen), n. [A, Sa.x. —borrowed from 
the Celtic; comp. W. gbjn, a valley, espe- 
cially a I’iver valley; Ir. and Gael, gleatin, a 
valley, a glen.] A secluded narrow valley; 
a dalo; a depression or space between hills, 
‘And wooes the widow’s daugiiter of the 
glen.’ Spenser. 

Gleue (gle'nS), n. [Gr. glenS, the pupil, the 
eyeliall] In anat, (a) the pupil; the eye- 
ball: the eye. Bunglison. (h) Any slight de- 
pression or cavity receiving a bone in arti- 
culation. Parr. 

Glenllvet, Glenlivat (glen-le'vet, gleii-le'- 
vat), n. A superior .Scotch whi.s)jy, so 
named from Glenlivet in Banffshire, where 
it was first made. Comparatively little of 
the whisky which assumes this name is now 
really made in the glen. 

Phairshon liaci a son wlio married Noab’s dauqliter, 
And neariy spoiled the flood by drinking up the 
•water — 

Which he would have clone, I at least believe it, 

Had the mixture been only half Glenliz'st. 

Prof. Aytoun, 

Glenoid (glaiToid), a. [Glem (which see), 
and Gr. eklo.s, likenos.s, ] In anat. a term 
applied to any shallow, articular cavity 
which receives the head of a bone ; thus, 
the glenoid cavity of the scapula is the 
surface of the scapula with which the head 
of the humerus is articulated. 
Glenotremites (glG'no-trS-nn"tez), n. [Gr. 
glem, articular cavity, and trema, perfor,a- 
tion.] A genus of fossil Echinodermata, 
with only one opening in the crust, found 
in the chalk of 'Westphalia. The genus 
was established by 6oldfus.s, and by him 
compared to the Cidarites. 

Glent (g’lent), v.i pret. & pp. glent; ppr, 
gletiting. [See Glint.] To glance. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

As her sye,f&«if 

Aside, anon she g.nu his sword espie. Cltaucer. 
Phffibus. well pleased, shines from the blue serene, 
Glents on the stre.ara, and gilds the chequer’d scene. 

Allan Ramsay. 

Glen't (glent), m. A glance; a glint. [Scotch.] 
Gleve,t n. A glaive; a lance. Chaucer. 
Gleiw (glu). See Glue. 

Gley, Glee (gly, gle), n. A squint or oblique 
look. [.Scotch,] 

Gley, Glee (giy, gle), v.i [Comp. Dan. ghe, \ 
Icel. glugga, to stare; Sw. glia, to glance, j 
The same word is seen in Korth E. aglea, i 


crooki'd; .'<c. ugUc, agh'y, awry; gl'dgo, to 
look askance.] To squint: to look oldiquel.v. 
[.Scotch. ] 

‘There's a time to iYey, and a time to look even' 
(tlicre's a time to overlook things, and a tiine to no- 
tice thernl, Scotch gremerh. 

Gley, Glee (giy. ulc). udv. On one .side; 

a-squiiit [.Scotch.] 

Gleyed, Gleed (uivd, gir.d), a. Siiuiut-eycd; 
one-eyed: squinting; oblique; awry.— To 
gang glcg’d, to go awry or wmiia’. {'.‘^fot(,‘ii..| 
Did you ever hear of the umquhile I .iidy 
cion cyzfigiHg a wee hlxgJeed in her walk tnroui.j'h the 
worki ? Stf‘ ir, 

Gliadiiie, Gliadin (gli'a-din), n. niv.gliu, 

glue.] <.,ine of the constituents of gluten, a 
slightly transparent lirittle sub.stance of a 
straw-ycllotv colour, liaving a slight smell, 
similar to that of honey-comb. It is the 
viscid portion of gluten. 

Glib (gliii), a, [i'omp, E. glMerg, I>. glib- 
berig, siiiooth, slippery; glibbcren, L.U. glip- 
pen, to slide. It may also be connected with 
glide and glidder.] 1. Smooth; slippery; 
admitting ti body to siide easily on tiie sur- 
face; as, iceisyfi?;.—- 2. V'oluble; liuent; easily 
moving ; as, a glib tongue. 

I want that glib and oily art 
To speak .and purpose not, since what I well intend. 
I’ll do't before 1 .spo.ik. Shak, 

Glib (’g)i)>), v.t. To wake glib or smooth. 
[Eare or obsolete. ] ’ Tiie tongue once glib bed 
with into.xieafcing liquor runs smooth. ’ £p. 
Hall. 

Glibt (glib), M. [Ir. and Gael.] 1. A thick 
curled busli of hair harigiiiK doiTO over the 
eyes, formerly worn by the Irish. 

Tiie Irish have, from the Scythians, mantles and 
long glitrs, wliich is a thick curled bush of hair h.ang- 
ing down over their eyes, and inonstrously discuislrig 
tliem. Spenser. 

2, A man wearing such a bush of hair. 

In Tyrconnell tlie hairo of their (the Iriiih) 116.111 
grows so loni; and curled tliat they voe bare-headed, 
and are calledi’-fi/u', tiie women yy/i'Avrwv. 

Gmns/ord, 

Glib t (glib), y, t. [O.E. and .'‘Sc. Ub, Dan. live, 
to geld, 'The g stitiids for the A. ciax, prefix 
ge.] To castrate. 

I Jmd mhctghh iiiy.s«lf dian tliey 
Should not produce fair issue. Shak. 

GUbberyt (glib'e-ri), a. 1. Glib; slippery; 
fickle; unrelialile; uncertain. 

My love \sglibliery, there is no hold on’t. 

hlarsttm. 

2. Voluble; glib; fluent; ready, "Thy lubri- 
cal and ylibhcry muse.’ B. JimseM. 

Glibbint (glib 'in), n. A female wearing a 
glib or thick bush of hair hanging over the 
eyes. [.See e.xlract under Glhj, n. 2.] 

GUbly (fglib'li), adv. In a glib mannor; 
smoothly; volubly; as, to alidc glibly; to 
speak j/i'itfy. 

Many who would startle at an oath, whose .stonmehs 
as well as consciences recoil at an obscenity, do yet 
.slide gUhly into a detraction. Dr, H. More. 

Glibness (glib'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being' glib; smoothness; slipperiiiess; vo- 
lubility; as, giihwiss of tongue or speech. 

A polish’d ice-like doth enfold 
The rock. Chapman. 

Gliclcet (glik), n. An ogling or wanton look; 
a gleek. 

Glidder r (glid'dcr), u.f. [Akin to f/iM.-.] To 
render smooth and slippery, as by glazing 
or smearing. 

Ben Jonson speaks of a galky-pot v/eU 
dered, z,e. glazed. * 

Glide t'glid), i\i. pret. & pp. glided; ppr. 
gliding. [.4. .S.ix. gildan, Diui. glide, D. 
glijden, G. glciten, to slide.] To How gently; 
to'move witliaut noise or violence; to move 
silently and smoothly; to pass along without 
apparent effort or change of step; to move 
or slip along with ease, as on a smooth sur- 
face; as, a bird glides through the air; a ship 
glides through the water; a skater glides 
over ice; a ghost glides about in the twi- 
light. 

By east, among the dustj' v,alleys glide 
The silver streams of Jordan’s crysEd flood, 

Fairfax. 

Thy shadow still would glide from room to room. 

Tennyson. 

Glide (glid), n. 1. The act or manner at 
moving smoothly, swiftly, and without la- 
bour or obstruction. 

It unlinked itself, 

And with indented,;'/fc?fj did slip .away 
Into a bush. Shak. 

2. In music and pronunciation, the joining 
of two successive sounds without articula- 
tion;aslur. 

Glider (glidder), n. He or that which glides. 
The glaunce into my heart did glide ; 

Hey, ho, tbeglider, Spenser. 


ch, e/iitin; bh, 3c. lock; 
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mtfflBlifi, « «'•, iJi.fjln'PC.in 

IiliiAj I A;f!iU!L'tt: a Nli'.rt tiim;. [I vo- 
<hi"rit Ks'jLiL tiwf Scdteh.j -~2. A fright. 

» ! ; o , , u:-’ f wr.eu 

^ ‘ 1 i*livr .'Jir // . iSr* -V. 

Gjike * ii;ii!..i. n. -iHif tw ;;brfc 1 A s!h er; 
a i.'r-!!, ‘s tfi'itt; a '-'It-i'fc 
GMm i-Bh‘1 ). witli 

i A ImIh (ft tfic 

*/y.u, tr.it fhe ii^ht, 

Gitm. GljnifM'rltn'. r >. Tn iif,U. -ill 

,,f ?! /' f'-j-itt-r -f fill* I'yc; t- lo-K .fskanet!; t- 
■Ju-i.'-'-lii;.. 

Giimniertahin'iai' I’l.r.i. f.lkimi-f dim fret!, 
of ak'Hit. (■(im!i. G. ijUhUiu'f, it f.diit Hsht; 

1 ’, I- tliine, t- gifiw. 1 1. T- ciiiit 

lft“l.|( or fli-attert'd rajs of light; to Hliiitii 
f.iisitl’ : 1 1 give a feeble light; to flidinr; as, 
the !,<{ii/iiH-,v'fa;;(lawu; a h\tnj>. 

V,k r. t- ATiuniing Mie d.t'!-. /b/c. 

TUfi west ys;t gi'immet-i «it!i s. I’.iie streak', t.f day, 
Sfiiii-. 

■ Mikl n’enim; jC'Swufifivd on the iawn. Truvil’itU, 
2. 1'ri blink ; to wink; to look mmteadily. 

1. '^e-teli j 

Glijfuaer (glini'nifir), «. 1, 'A. faint and im- 
.deaily likut; feeble seattered rays of light. 

T.iicy are oreepiiig a|i die .stairs. , 

X( w n ./iswirwrana nowin gloom. Csltridge. 

2. twinkle. 

C1.JSH uf satin, .and glimmer of iie.aiis, Tmaysun. 
2. Jn /(( h) ifift, mica (wliieh see). 
Glimmering (glim 'mf-r-ins), n, 1. A faint, 
ii,nsteHdy Ijeakiing of light; a glimmer; a 
gU'nni; .'Uaint .iiitiication. 

Tiio f. rwi, (of reJisfioui stilt remainfid with some 
gimimeritu^' o( life In them, and were tlio evidence 

1. f wh.it ti.e’ffai life In'll] liaeit informer tiroes. 

KuxA'in* 

2. A faint view or notion ; an iiikliiig ; a 
gUiujist. 

im the wny.tlie T.iaggiige post-lioy, wlio hntl lieen 
.at' court, got a giuma^fins' wlio tliey were. 

HifJI. lyatian. 

Glimpse fgliraps), ». [From the atom of 
am, iidii'imr, &e., the |) lieing inserted as 
m fin.if .-’cmpster, ifec. ^ tvhamtei* has ifUms- 
III;,' f-r s'lihimerinff'— *Ye Imve soJne nUmis- 
iii</and n- partit sight/ Comp. , ‘Swiss r/fam- 
Mh, :i .spark; gliniimm, gbmimi, to glow 
under the glimimi, gliMmi, to 

glrnr, to .-.pafkle,] 1. A abort qmck light; a 
gleuiit; aitiwnentary liash. 

Sticli vast room iu Ntiture, 
rini;; to sisinu. yel scarce to contrifmtB ' 

■■.Eatdiotb ofliglit. , ' ' Miifuti- 

t ine .r.'nM/sr of glory to niy iiistie stive, r^tydat, 
a A slmrt teaisitory view; a glaneo. 

Ikist yi'.'ir t of liis face. 

Tennyson. 

3. ‘^hort tlvethig enjopneiit. *A gUmpm of 
dflicht ’ Priar.—A. A .faint re.sei5il)lance; a 
slight tinge. 

No man lath a. yiitna tiiat !ie iiath not a glimpse of. 

■' Slmli. 

Glimpse (glimps), v.i. pret. & pp. glimfsed-, 
ppr. itliinjaing. To appear by gliuipao,s. 

Oil the slope 

'{'he Mir r.i rose, tJie hind fell, tiie fienUv, 15 driven, 
T’Uagampsed. Tennysen, 

Glimpse {vlimps), x.t. To sec by a gIiinp,,o 
-r glunpifs; to catch a glimpse of; to get a 
hurrifil vitw of. 

Gliime,! GMinnei (ylin), »t. Glen. ,See 

GbV.S. 

Glint (glint), [Of kindrufl origin with 
gliiiiij.ii', iiUiivnei', glance, Ae. Comp. Dan. 
aUhil, a gleam, ijlimle, to Hash. | To -liitu.'e; 
tu gleam; to pass stiddonly, as a gfcani of 
light, a flash of lightning, or anything tliat 
i'c.](rmbk‘.i it; to peep out. as a tlowef from 
the bud. [?ie-ti;ii, but adopted 1)y English 
ivritem.] 

Yet dieerfiiily thou A'fmfcffotfh 

Ainki tile storm. . Sums, 
The Him iny want! on the grass, and glinted plaa- 
samiy dirc-ugh the leaves of the asls. Lord lytton. 

Glint (glint), 11. A gliiru'i'; a elimpse: a 
gleam; a tran.Mjfntview; .a flash, ns of light- 
ning; it moment. [Scotch, but adopted by 
English writers. 1 

■ :Tln; little rooin was dusky, s.-iv« for a narrow glmi 
streiwiing dirmigh the not endfe closed door of the 
Dicksns. • 

Glint! (glint), rt. Slippery. ‘Stones he full 
pint' iikflfini. 

Glires (gh'rt-z), n.pl [L., dormice. j 'Hie , 
fourth order of nuunmalia, according to the I 
system of Lton®us. It iiifiude.s the porcu- 
pijie.H, hares, ralibitB, Ax,, beavers, riit.s and 
mice; guinea-pigs, agoutis, mannots, lem- 1 


mingf-'.haraHterH. d-nuire, jerboaB, the p.aca, 
sij 3 !irrelH. and the American flying-squirrel, 
and r-rresp-nd.H alin-at exactly to tliu 
Ui idi.-ntia -f t'uvier. Their cluiraeteristic is 
twii ilat iticirior.s in eacii jaw. 

Giirine tgn'nu), a. in ,;•»/. pertaining to 
tlif‘ (JlirCfi 

Glislt (glisk), n. [Akin to A. Sax. fflman, to 
wdne. tcel. ljrii.!htue.is.] A glimpse; a 
tivur-ienf. view. [, Scotch. J 
Gllssa (glis'sa), n. A tisli of the tunny kind 
without scales. 

Glissade <glis-.ad'). n. [Kr., a slide from 
fflin.‘it'r, to slide.] An luiatable mass of sand, 
earth, Ac,, that has sliil down a declivity. 
Glissade (glis-ud',), v,i. To .slide; to glide. 

K. ani.i C.. amid shouts of tausdUer, g/issadai gal 
lantly lOver thu ylapeij of snow. i'txrruf. 

Glist (pliBt), n. [Frora glMm.} Glimmer; 
mica. .See AIKA. 

Glisten (Rlis'n). v. I [A. .Sax. glimimi, G. gleis- 
imn, Icel.” tfiiisHa, O.G. glizan, to slime— radi- 
cally tlie ‘same as glMcr iiml glitter.] To 
shine; to siiarkle with light; especially, to 
.HJiine witli a htful .scintillating light; as, 
the glistening stars. 

The latiias* i'iy<i-^i^h'sii'ned with pleasure. 

Rtchardsen. 

Glisten (glis'n), n. Glitter; sparkle. ‘ Often 
we saw the glisten of ice. ’ Temigson. [Rare, ] 
Glister (glis 'ter), v.l [See Ghsten.] To 
shine; to he bright; to sparkle; to be bril- 
liant. 

All tliat glisters is not gold. S/in/e, 

Glister (glfe'tir), ». Lustre; glitter. 

The glister of tlie profit that was Judgecl hereof to 
have ensued to Scottisianen at tlie first sight blinded 
niany men’s eyes. Knox. 

Glister (Klis'tiJr), n. , S.anie as Clyster. 
GlisteririglF (glis'ter-ing-Ii), cidv. In a 
glistering manner; with sJiining lustre. 

Gilt (glit), «. Same as Gleet. 

GHter, vJ. To glitter. ‘All the feldes 
.etifisnm up .and down/ Chancer. 

Glitter (glit'ter), v. i [Comp. A. Sax. glitian, 
glitnian, glitenan, glmiimi, but In form 
glUter more chmdy resembles S\v. glittra, 
Icel. glitra, Q. glitzern, to shine. Akin 
more or leas nearly to all the members of 
the class of words referring, to light, begin- 
ning wiOi gl. ] 1, To shine with a broken and 
scattered light; to emit fitful and rapid 
flashes of light; to gleam; to sparkle; to 
glisten; us, n glittering sword. 

Her fair largo eyes 'gangltUtr bright. Coleridge. 
‘To glitter' is used in speaking of a multitude 
of ‘iliinimr objects, or oua of great splendour, but 
ivitli peenuar propriety of a shining body or bodies 
in motion giving frequent flaslifis or gleams of light, 

. Barclay , 

a, To be showy, specious, or striking, and 
hence attraetive; as, the glittering scene, s of 
a court, 

The.tri'('/A*r/j(ii-and sounding generalities of natur.-il 
right which , make up the Declaration of Independ- 
iiviCQ^ Choate, 

Glitter (glit'tcT), n. Bright sparkling light; 
brightness; brilliancy; splendour; lustre; as, 
the glitter of arms; the glitter of royal equi- 
page. , 

. Clad 

With what permissive glory since his fall 
Was left him, or false .y/iWifr. Milton. 

Glitterance fcIit't(lr-anH),n. Glitter; bright- 
ness; brilliiiiiey. [Ilarc.] 

It rose and fell upon the .surge, 

Till from a\& glitterance of die sunny main 
He turn’d his aching eyes. Southey. 

Glitterandt (glit'ter-and), p. and a. .Spark- 
lingv, 

Eftsoones himselfe avgliUerancl arms he dight. 

Glitteringly (glit'tdr-ing-li), a 

glittering inanner; with sparkling lustre. 
Gloam (gldin), v.i. [Akin to or'a form of 
iiIoiAri, glum, fid. gloim, a frown. .Sue 
GbuO-M.] 1. To begin to gi’ow dark; as, it 
begins to gloam. [Scotch. ] -2, t To be sullen. 
Gloaming (glOm'ing), n. [A. .Sax. gUiiimng, 
gmpnung, twilight, from gbhn, E. tflaom 
(which see).] 1. Fail of the evening; the 
twilight. [.Scotch, but adopted by English 
writers.] 

As gloaming, the Scottish word for twilight, is far 
move poetical, and has been recommended by many 
eminent literary men. particul.arly by Dr. .Moore in his 
letters to Burns, I have ventured to use it on account 
of its harmony. , Byron, 

2. Closing period; decline; w, the gloaming 
of life.—a t Gloominess of mind or spirit. 

lVom.in, pluck np yoar heart, and le.ave off ail this 
gloaming.- y. still. 

Gloaniing (glbm'ing), a. Of or pertaining 
to the foaming or twilight. — Gioammu 
.Iter, the evening star. [Scotch.] 


Fate, htr, fat, fall; me, met, liCr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


Gloart (glor), v-i. [B. giuren. to leer.] To 
squint; to stare impertinently. 

Gloat (glyt),«.;. [Allied to.Sw, glutta, glotta, 
to look at with prying eyes, to peep ; G. 
r/hifcen, to .stare.] l.t To c.'ist side glances; 
‘to look furtively. Chapman.— % 'J’o stare 
with admiration, ea,gerness, or desire; to 
gaze with any warm or burning passion, as 
malignity, lust, or avarice, either wliile it is 
being satisfied or in expectation of .satisfac- 
tion.' ‘ In vengeance gloating 011 another’s 
pain.’ Byron. 

Globard fglo'biird), n, [From glow, and term. 
-ard.] A glow-worm; aglobird. Johnsmi. 
Glohate, Globated (gKib'at, glob'iit-ud), «. 
[L. (jlobatus, pp. of gloho, to make into a 
ball, from globus, a ball.] Having the form 
of a globe; spherical; spheroidal. 

Globe (.glob), n. fL. globus, a Iiall; Fr. globe, 
.Hp. and It. globo.] 1. A round or spherical 
.solid body; a ball; a sphere; a body whose 
surface is in every part equidistant from 
the centre.— 2. Anything globular or nearly 
so; as, the globe of the eye.— 3. The earth; 
the terraqueous ball: usually with the de- 
finite article prefixed. — 4. An artificial 
sphere of metal, paper, or other substance on 
whose convex surface is drawn a map or re- 
presentation of the earth or of the heavens. 
That on which the several oceans, seas, con- 
tinents, isles, and countries of the earth are 
represented is called a terrestrial globe. 
That which exhibits a delineation of the 
constellations in the heavens is called a ce- 
lestial globe. —b. A body of men or other 
animals formed into a circle or closely ga- 
thered together. 

Him round 

of fiery seraphim enclos’d. 

With bright emblazonry .and horrent artn.s, 

-Milton, 

Globe (glob), v.t. To gather round or into 
a circle; to conglobate. , 

The great stars tlmt jj-fuferf themselves in heaven. 

Tennyson. 

Globe-amaranth felob'am-a-ranth), n. An 
English name of Qomphreena glohosa, nat. 
order Amaranthaceai, well known for its 
round heads of purple and white flowers. 
Globe-animal (glob'an-i-mal), n. A name 
given to certain minute globular plants if 
the genus Volvox, formerly supposed to be 
animals. 

Globe-daisy (glob'da-ziV n. An English 
name for the plant Globiuaria vulgaris. ,See 
GLOBiriARIA. 

Globe-fish (glob'flsh), n. The name given 



Pennant’s Globe-fish {Teiraodan Icgaigatus). 

to several fishes of the genera Diodon and 
Tetraodon, family Diodontidte, and order 
Plectognathi, remarkable for possessing the 
power of suddenly assmning a globular 
form by swallowing air, which passing into 
a ventral sac, inflates the wliole animal like 
a b.illoon. See TnovoM. 

Globe-flower (glOb'flou-er), n. A popular 
name of TroUius europceuB (nat. order Ran- 
uiiculacete), a 
common Euro- 
pean plant in 
mountainousr. - 
gioiis, having 
deeply flve- 
lobed serrated 
leaves and 
round pale yel- 
low blossoms,, 
the sepals : of 
which are large 
and oonsplcu- 
ous, while the 
petals are very 
small Itis often; 
cultivated .. in. 
gardens, , and is 
common in 
mountain pas-: 
tures in the 
north of Eng-. 
Clobe-Uawer iTrollinseteropaus}. land,, north of 
Ireland, in 
Wales, and in Scotland, whore it is called 
mcTcen-gowan. 



oil, pound; 


ii. So. abune; Ji, Sc, fey. 
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Globe-glass (drib'gUis), ii. /Vny glass vessel 
of a globular form, as a vessel for holding 
live fish, a larup-shade, &c;. 
Glohe-ranunculus felob'ra-mm-hu-lus), n. 
Same as (Jlohe-Jlower. 

Globe-ruimer (glbi/ruu-er), n. A gjuniiastic 
perfanner n'ho stands uijon a large round 
ball and moves the ball v;ith himself for- 
ward by the motion of his feet. 
Globe-thistle (gldb'tiiis-l), n. A pnpnlar 
name for plants of the genus Eohinops, nat. 
order Compositte, from the thistle-liko foli- 
age and the globular form of tlie flower- 
heads. 

Globe-trotter (gl6b'trot-6r), n. A person 
wlio travels all over the world; a tourist 
wlio roaims from one distant country to 
another. 

Globe-trotting (glfd)'trnt-ing), ik The prac- 
tice of roaming about the world, 
Globigerina (giob-ij'er-i"na), u. [L. ffMnis, 
a spliere, and (/era, to carry.] A family of 
I’oraminifera, characterized by a turbinated, 
many-celled shell, covered with sijunes in 
the recent or fresh state, the last cell having 
an aperture at the umbilical angle. They 
still abound in our seas, and are also found 
fossil in the chalk and tertiary formations. 
See Foraminifeba. 

Globirdjt Globardet (gir/i.ierd), w. A glow- 
worm, Holland. 

Globose (glob-os'), a. fL. (ihihiKn^. fnun 
fflobus, & ball.] 1. Round ; spherical; glob- 
ular. 

Then form'd the moon 

Globose^ and ev'ry niag'iiitude of stars. Milton. 

2. In hot. having a rounded form resembling 
that of a globe; as, a globose root. 

Globosity (gidb-os'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being globose; sphericity. ‘Hhe globosity oi 
the earth.’ Jiay. 

Globous (glob'us), a. [L. glolmus, from 
globus, a ball.] Bound; spherical; globose. 

"Wide over all the plain, and wider far 
Than all this earth in plain outspread, 

Such .are the courts of God. Milton, 

Globular (glob'u-Idr), a. [From globe.] 
Globe-shaped; having the form of a small 
hall or sphere: round; spherical; as, globular 
atoms.~Globular chart, a chart of the sur- 
face, or some part of the surface, of the 
earth on the principles of the globular pro- 
jection. —Gtolmtor projection, that projec- 
tion of the sphere in wliich the eye is sup- 
posed to be vertically over the centre of 
the plane of projection, and at a distance 
from the surface of the sphere equal to the 
sine of 45° of one of its great circles. If 
sti'aight lines be then drawn from the point 
of view to the interior surface of the op- 
posite hemisphere their intersection with 
the plane of projection will be a perspective 
I’epresentation of it. This projection gives 
but a small distortion. See Projection. ~ 
Globular sailing, a term of navigation em- 
ployed to denote the sailing from one place 
to another, over an arc of a great cii-cle, 
which is the shortest distance between two 
places. 

Globularia (glob-u-la'ri-a), n. A small genus 
of perennial’ herbs or ahrulis, formerly con- 
sidered as the type of a separate order, Glo- 
bulariaceie, but now placed in Selaginacea?. 
They have small blue flowers, usually in 
terminal globular heads (lienee the name), 
and are mostly natives of the Mediterranean 
region. Q. vulgaris is a common alpine 
plant, and is sometimes called glolie-daisy 
or blue daisy. G. salicina is a shrubby spe- 
cies of the Canary Islands with axillary 
flower-heads. 

Globularity (glob-u-la'ri-ti), n. State of 
being globular; sphericity. 

Globularly (gloh'u-lbr-Ii), ndv. Tn a globu- 
lar or spherical form; spherically. 
Globnlarness (glob 'u-ler-n.es), n. The 
quality of being globular; sphericity. 
Globule (glob'ul), n. [Fr. ; I. globulus, dim. 
of globus, a ball] A little globe; a small 
particle of matter of a spherical form. 

Hailstones have opaque globieles of snow in their 
centre. Sir L Ne7uto7i, 

Specifically, in physiol, a circular or ellipti- 
caTbody or corpuscle found in the blood 
of all animals, and particularly observable 
when the transparent parts of cold-blooded 
animals are examined by the microscope. 
See under Blood. 

Globulet (glob'u-let), n. [Dim. of globule.] 
A little globule; a minute globular particle. 
Crabb. 

Globulin, Globuline (glob'u-lin), n. l. A 
protein body forming, in association with 
luematin or hfeniato-glohulin, the main in- 


gredient of the l)lin)d .dolmle.s, and ai,‘-o 
<.(‘(;nrring, mixeil witii ailaimwi, in tlie cdl .5 
of the crystailine luii.s of tin; eyi; (wlieine 
it i.s called also C'rysUtUhi). It ruarjnhlo.s 
altinmen, diiT(.n'ii)g from it, howvvr, in iieiiig 
precipitated both from acid and alkaline 
solution.? by e.\-act neutralization, and in 
being completely tlirown down from its 
solutions l».y carbonic acid gaH. -'l. In boi. a 
tenn applied by Turpin to all minute vesi- 
cular granules of a vegetable nature, whicii 
he considers the organic elements of vege- 
tation, and by Kieser to the green giobniors 
lying among the cells of a cellular tissue. 
Globulism (gloliTil-izm), n. in med. a term 
sometimes applied to the doctrine of honuB<}- 
patliy. 

Globulose, Globulous (gloli'fd-os, glob'ul- 
us). It. Having the fown of a small apiiere; 
round; globular. 

The tt'hiteuesB of such };lobtdOHs particles proceeds 
from the air included in tlie froth. Hoyle. 

Globulousnes.'; (gliib'ul-us-ncs), n. The 
state or quality of bein.g globnlous. 

Globus Hystericus (gkVbus his-tcTik-u>), 
«, In patlwl. a painful sensation in hysteria 
and hypochondriasis as of a ball being fixed 
in the throat. This result.? from spasm in 
the upper part of the oesophagus or gullet, 
preventing the air or ga.s ivJjieli ri.ses sip in 
this tube escaping, and so producing a 
swelling which presses on the trachea or 
windpipe. 

Globy (gldb'i), a. Rcficmlding or pertaining 
to a glolie; round; orbicular. 

Your hair, whose jTloby rinqs 

He flying curls, and crispeth with hta wings. 

is’. ‘‘Yonson. 

Glpchidate, Gloohidiate (gir/kid'-nt, gld- 
ki'di-at), a. [Gr. glochis, glochvn, a point.] 
In bot. funiislied with bristles or rigid liair.s, 
the end.s of which are hooked back, or 
barbed like a flisli-hook. Gray. 

Glode (gldd), old pret. of glide. 

Like sparkes of fire that from the anviU''/f.>if^. 

S^e7jser. 

Gloiocarp (gloi'o-karp), n. [Gr. glohr, 
grmuny, slippery, and b:arpog,fniit] In bat. 
the quadruple spore of some algals. 
Gloiocladiete (gloi-d-kla-dTe-e), n.jil. [Gr. 
glom, gummy, slippery, and Iclkdos, a shoot 
of a tree.] X sub-order of sea-weeds belong- 
ing to the nat. order Cryptoneiniaceai. The 
fronds are composed of filaments lying 
apart from one another and surrounded by 
a copious gelatine. 

Glombe, t «. i [See Gloaje. j 'l.'o look gloomy. 
Chaucer. 

Glome (glom), n. {L. glomus, a ball] In 
bot. a roundish head of flowers, Smart. 
Glomerate (glom'er-at), v.t. IHglomero, 
gloineraturn, from glomus, glorneris, a ball] 
To gather or wind into a ball; to collect into 
a spherical form or mass, as threads. 
Glomerate (glom'er-at), «, l. in anat, a 
term applied to a gland which is formed of 
a congeries of sanguineous vessels, Imving 
no cavity, but fui'iiislied with an excretory 
duct, as the lachrymal and mammary glands. 

2. InSof. congregated; gathered into around 
heap or head ; growing- in massive forms or 
in dense clusters. 

Glomerating (glom'er-at-ing), p. and a. 
Forming a mass or glomeration ; winding. 

‘ A river which, from Caucasus, after many 
glomerating dances, increases Indus.’ Sir 
T. Herbert. 

Glomeration (glom-er-a'shon), n. [L. glo- 
meratio, from glomero, glomeratum. See 
Glomerate.] l. The act of gathering, 
winding, or forming into a ball or spherical 
body; conglomeration.— 2. A body formed 
into a ball. 

The rainbow consisteth of a g-lomeraiion of siicall 
drops, which cannot bill but from tlie air that is very 
low. Bacon . 

Glomerids (glo-me'ri-de), %. pi. [L. glomus, 
glorneris, a ball, and 6r. eidos, resemblance. ] 
The wood-louse millipeds, a family of Ar- 
thropoda, resembling wood-lice, belonging 
to the order Chilognatha and class Myria- 
poda. Their integument i.s clutinons and 
hard; they are of an oval form, and have the 
power of rolling themselves up into a ball. 
One species, called the pill-inilliped or pill- 
worm from ite resemblance to a pill, was 
formerly used in medicine. 

Glomerous (glom'4r-us), a. [I. glomerosus, 
from glomus, glorneris, a ball.] Gathered or 
formed into a ball or round mass. Blount. 
Glomerule (glom'On’-ul), n. [L. glomerulus, 
from glomus, glorneris, a ball] In hot. (a) a 
cluster of flower-heads inclosed in a common 
involucre, as in Echinops. (&) A soredium 
(which see), HoUyn. 


Gloom (glomx n. [A .'i.-s.x. glbn, gl')oti!, 
twilight, gliimum, gloarning. Allied to 
gleitiii, glimmer, A'c. .sec GI.EaM, Gi.o.VM, ) 
1. obsciirity; partial darknciis; thick slimh:; 
as. the gloom of a forest or the gloom of mid- 
night. 

Ail ill a moment tiirocgii the sioom were seen 
[ Ten tiiousuiid Si.itmers rise into the air. Milton. 

i Hence- 2. Cloudiness or heavines.s of mind; 
[ dejection, anger, sii!Ienne.s.s, and the like, 

I or an asjiect indicative of .such feelings : a 
depressed or gloomy .stiite of affaire; dismal 
prospect; as, li gloom overspreads the mind. 

SJiewiUc.iIl 

Tliat three-days-ioiig presnfgiM/rA’oin of yours 
No presage, but the same initt'ruslfcl mood 
That ra.ihes you teem less noble th:m voiitoelf. 

7'cmiv.iVK. 

A sullen frlorm atiil fiirioiis disorder prevail by 
turn.s ; the natiau loses its relish for peace and pros- 
perity. Uur/;e.. 

Syk. IiarkneRS, obscurity, shade, dimness, 
clondinc.ss, lieavine.-is, dejection, ilepression, 
dulnes.s, melamdioly, sadiicsa. 

Gloom (gldm), I’.i. 1. To shine obscurely or 
imperfectly: to .appear dimly; to ho seen In 
an imperfect or waning liglit ; to glimmer. 

She drew her c.-uieiuent curtain by. 

And t;!anced athwart Pic glomiinf; ll.ats. Tenityscn. 

2. To be melancholy or dejected; to look 
glooitiy; to appear sad, gloomy, or dismal; 
to frown: to lower. 

There the black jjibbet be.side the way, 

lAM-imtilt. 

Gloom (glbin), v.t. 1. To obscure; to make 
gloomy or dark; to darken. ‘Black yew 
gloomed the stagnant air.' Tennyson.— 

2. To till with gloom or sadness: to make 
gloomy or sad. 

.Such a mood as that which lately 

Your fancy. Tenny.mn, 

Gloomily (gldm'i-li), mli\ [Krcmi glo-ma/.l 
In a gloomy manner; obscurely; dimly; 
darkly; dismally; sullenly. 

Gloominess tgloui'i-nciB). u. The comlitinu 
or quality of being gloomy; obscurity; dark- 
ness; dlsmalness; sadness; dejection; sullen- 
ness; heaviness. 

The );lernii>ti'ss in which sometimes the minds of 
the best men are involved, very often stands in need 
of such little incitements to mirth and lausliter as are 
apt to disperse irielanchoiy. chiilisatt. 

Glooming (glom'ing), a. Gloomy; lowering; 
di.snsal; depressing. 

A glooming fieace this morning with it bring;:. Sfiab. 

Glooming (uldm' ill"), n. [.Set- Gloaming, 
Glooji.] Twilight; glo,aming. [Rare and 
poetical. 1 

When the faint giorniing in the sky 
First lightened into day. Trench. 

The balmy glooming, crescent-lit. 

Spread the light haze along the river-shares. 

Tennysan. 

Gloomy (glbm'i), «. [From gloom,] 1.0b- 
senre, impeifectly illuminated; dark. ‘Hid 
ill gloomiest shade.’ Milton, —i. Affected 
with, characterized by, or expressing gloom: 
wearing the aspect of sorrow ; melancholy ; 
dejected; heavy of heart; dismal; doleful; 
as, a gloomy countenance or state of mind; 
a ffiooi/H/ temper. 

The reign of Foscari followed,. with pesti- 
lence and war. Husxa'ft. 

3. Of a dark coinplexiun. [Rarc.]--yyN. <.>!)- 
sem'e, dark, dim, dusky, dismal, cloudy, 
sullen, morose, melancholy, sad, downcast, 
depressed, dejected, disheartened. 

Gloppen (glop'pn), a. t. f Icel. glupna, to look 
downcast.] To astonish; to siu-pi'ise. [Pro- 
vincial English. ] 

6l0l‘et (gldr), v.i. To glare; to glower. 
HalliivelL 

Gloriahle (gl6'ri-a-bl), a. Gloriou.s, or to be 
gloried in. 

Job, of all we read, was the most confident of his 
own integrity, which, indeed, was rare and g/ariaple. 

Feltliam. 

Glol'iatioat (eld-ri-,Tahon), n. [L. glnriatio, 
from glorinr, gloriatus, to glory, to lioast, 
from gloria. See Glory.] Vainglory; a feel- 
ing of triumph. 

Glory, or internal gloHation or triumph of the 
mind, is tiie pa-ssion which proceedeth from the ima- 
gination or conception of our own power above the 
power of him that contendeth witli us, Hobhss. 

Gloried t (glo'rfd), a. [See Glory.] Illus- 
trious; honourable. ‘Your once gloried 
friend.’ Milton. 

Glorification (glo'ri-fl-ka"slion), ra. 1. The 
act of glorifying or giving glory or of as- 
cribing honours to, ‘The glorification of 
God for the works of the creation.’ Bp. 
Taylor.— %. The state of being glorified, or 
raised to glory; exaltation to honour and 
dignity; elevation; glory; aggrandisement. 
Glorify (glo'ri-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. glorified; 
jipr. glorifying. [Fr. glorifier, L. gloria. 
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<>f ".ihiL-.; 11 ) tilt - 1 vtl.H't, HHid liiiui*- 
tiVL'Iy. »ee IfLuHs., n, 

^ ! .i; : l.ii vit^i ! , ’ i Ay I< A- 

Gloria;;:! '!,l"-ri •»' n'. a a iui- "i ;'ri..r- 
( cniiiliiiia Ifi’iit of tilt n.tf t.iiit r 
iiuru>‘(| frimi lit<> '‘jiIi up- 
5 ti':iran*'i.Mtf itn l!u j liavt iaiuithril 

,)ti-KA aijil ojiiMHifc or '.viiorlcd 

whioli arc uan'nv aw! .ifiJiiiiaatc. 
Stnitiiuting in a tewirii. The !!<»wr,>‘-. rm* 
JUOftiy of a ijoautifnl It ttarnl yellow eohcir, 
huvsifj; pis l.iwe.ilatu iiwiiiluteil ser- 
!h- lit.-, wiiifii .'irc eiiTit sy :> licvc.i 'T 
purfpi, IX Iniiiii inn! ttitph'nl Afrieii. 

18 i'viUivatiitl in our hothoii-ios. 

Glorious </ ilr (I'wiV 7f.r, L 

ifforfww, from See Oiatitv i l.Cha- 

ractenzi'tl ity uttiil.utcB, itnalitieii, or acts 
tiur UK) tvortiiy of or ruceivi,; '..-lory; iliiii- 
trioUH, of f-x.iUf.i! i‘s,rei!>jni.'i; awl ‘.iileuTom ; 
iiohle; fsc'-ilcnt; rt.-wjwiin!; -eltjinitt'ii; 
Very hoimiiruUle. 

Let iis resiMimhcr wn sre Cato's friends, 

Aiitl act like men who claim tluit c^iiruvti' title. 

.lifiiison. 

S.t llDaitfnl; relf-exultijis'; 3iua,aliiy; ostcu- 
tatioii.s: vaiiifjlorinu.-’,. 

Hum t'lialt Jiave •fWikes, .and strokci!, tStoii I'icvimts 
iisuti. ■ 

Till thou t«e.itl)'st liiinnnr iiJr titan tliat thou talk'iit. 

./toll.. 

‘a t Iliywr for, or strivln,^ after, ttlory nv tlia- 
tiuetitaj, 

M.{i..>it Tiiisemble 

Is the (lusite that’s, , Sfuik. 

4. EwU'jieii'leiit oi all tlU! cares of life; iiila- 
fjous; eJat'jtl: generally applied tn per.-'ons 
elated tvith liiiuor. 

Kiii.ts ni.iy 1 m hle-t. lint T.nn .cAi'iie;, 

O'er a' tiie ills o’ iifo victorious, Biiums, \ 

S^s. fllustnmis, eminent, nulilo. escellont, 
renowned, eduhnUed, iiiai;nilk'(,nt, grand, , 
splendid. ■ ■ i 

Gloriously <dr>'vi-iis-!:i, <uh:. in ;i gli.rums 
j£!!jjJiL.r; its, pv) .spk'iididty; Jllii-jtrionUy; 
witli great renown or dignity, 

• Siiifl yc to till) Lord, for li« h,atli ttieiiiphetl (T&rf. 
ms/j''. Ex, XV. 4, . 

(ft)t BoaHtfiilly; ostent.rtiinFly. 

I protest to J'iiii, liliiTOor, I speak it riOt.yAjriMm;j/, 

• tic.r out Ilf iuwciation. iJ. -yansim.' 

(c) Hilimoiialy; elatedly. 

UrinJ:, anti i'.e ikkI tlieij ; 'tis your country tiids! 
Clarbuslj,’ tiriuik oViey t!ie imjjort.mt calf! 

Co7L'pe}\ 

Gloriousness a. 'i'lie stitte 

w (jiiiility of being glorkiu-s. 

Glory (gloT'i), n IT. (d'lriit, fanic. 'I'iK* wcnl 
}» allied t« Gr. &ko», fame, /ded, to cdehnitc, ' 
Uiid tn Itwir; or, as I iiti Miiiidiiied ti> think, 
to I,, final’ll knowing, ijiwsi'ii or in, sen, in 
know, Gr. ‘jvjimko.l 1 , Praise, hononr, tid- 
nnr.itioti, or distinetimi, aoitonh il hycr.io- 
iw-n I’oiiiicnt to a person or thing; honour- 
iihlc fame; n-inmn; celebrity. ‘Wo/j/ toGoil 
ill the highest.’ Luke ii. 14 
The f/atlis of ,r'A« 3 ' !ciKl bat to tits grace. ff«ry, 
i. A .st.'ite of grcatnciis nr renown; state; 
pomp; Hiagiiiaceiiee. 

Solomon, In .all lusiwyt, was notatrayed like one 
,:of the-io. , ■ Mill. vi. -jf), 

£j. Brightness; lustre; splendour; briHiiniey. 

The meon, aereixe in f/cry, nwmus the sky. Po/e, 

4. The happiuesri of hcavi-n; eelfstial Idins. 

: Tkou shall Kiisde me with thy C£i’.ai 5 el,atu.l after- ! 

, Ward receive me ta ptorj. ps, Ixstili. 24 . } 

g. Distiugai.shud honoiir or ornamtnt; that ! 
whh'li honours or m.ik s rciiowned; th.it d | 
which one dues or may boast; tin object of 
nliichoiie is or may hfc proud, -lltthyloit, , 
the of kingdoms.' Is. xiii. IP, | 

■ Think it no 4 'A»:v to swell in tyranny. .SiVPwv. 

Hi« iUs 4 ;raf.c is to te callatl hoy; but his I'/en is to 

' , iubdue iiseiii. . .’iknl'. 


■1. 1'i i le, i... lUfuliieds; .nrr'ogsitfit; vitiiighuy. 

! ■ >‘i liratli-t I ,!« ' ill Cimsci ui , ..'AW' he, 

j A.I., e ( th*’ the tor in the mode tliey fh»t 1 aioiC* 

" ib-iierc j, prAlc, prui .ewi>rthy di-uie. 

! U;» St I 'f iji.f thn.,i» wav w.is toi niit.ibli- to lie 

j imknuwn to yoof earn, which all worthy tame hath 
I COiLy to conic unto. .‘jiv f htdney. 

s. In paintxnn, ts combination of the ninibus 
tnd luireola.'that i-, of the Inminmis litilo 

(ai’jt'j'.'.ts '.'il' ji'lii'.'' the li'-ad of holy per- 
sons, ami t!ic hnio (aur, >iln) wicinniia'ising 
1 the ‘wliola jifii'snn, Bopnliirly. it is fre- 
1 ijuently • ll•3^mIlllcd wiUi the uiiuhufa I’^tt 
I AViUjiLti, 

Glory ft-io'ii), !' ! protiVpp .doried; ppr. 
y'lryiiifi n ;dii,'iin\ fuiin f/kn'u.l 1. To 
l-.-suit with Joy; to icjoii’i*. 

I (..Airy yo m ills fi'jly Uflrne. I'a. cv. 3. 

i «. To he bo.i.lful; to ii.itc pride 

j N M -i- . Ill,, 11 1 <,v 11! Ill , ^ 

, G!oaef ( h,,i,rd To e!o-i.«ror. Hci- Kloys. 

, Gloser d!h'/.Tij, )| Muh u-, ff/».s,)rr. 
j GIOBii (Alo), [loci llimic, hriglit- 

uei.-: Sw'. pfoA’ft.fo lihixc.toBparkle.togiow; 
U. tflitftVn, to shine, toirliujce; .M.II.f;. ij[<jm;. 

' glow, glm.i'i- Allied to ulni'.i, ijliiir, Ae 
i Ibit in the y -coiid ineiiiihi’j; the word iiitiy 
j re'dl.v be the t-miR tib in the iie.xt luTick,.] 

I 1, IJi'ightiJc-is I r luhtrc of 11 body i>rocei.diiig 
, froiiiu smooth timfiu-'ts poli.'ih; .sheen; as, 

1 the dioiw of tiik; cb th iii eidi.ndt!red to give 
it « f/loitV. ‘ Hath sullied all his yZow;. ’ tiVntk 

OibiM-rtf s,-ivm anti glmimcr «t i-ieatls. J'l’iiiiysini. 

3. A gpeeioiis appearanee or reproseiitution; 
e.’iteniiil siiow that may mislead; opinion. 

It Is 11(1 pattof my aucret lucaniiitr to set on the 
face (if tliisi cmi.'it) any falter j.dtw tliail the linked 
! trudntotl'iatfori'i. Hoohur, 

Gloss tglo.-i), n ffrosu L gpu-sa, an oh.sidetii 
or foreign word thfii rcijiiircs c.iipluiiatiim 
] (see e.’strai.iti below), Gr, (ihma, the tongue, 

! iilanmmgo.j 1. .Ucmui’k intended to illus- 
triife I'ome jioint of ditlieiilty in an author, 
e-ipeci.illy writing in a foroion tongue- iii- 
tc-rpretiitiiJii; comment; explanation; an 
<‘.xplanalor,y note on the margin or hetiveen 
the lines of a hook. 

Ail thill without nx'ie.u or comment, 

Hevvuuld imrutdle 111 . a moment. , Hiidilifas. 

A I'lfiss, ffliissa, properly meant a word from a 
foret.'ii lamriiaBe, or im absioletn or poetic.il word, or 
wliatsver reumres ejijiliiimticai. It w.is afterwards 
used for tiie intetpretution unelf. . . . In the isthcen- 
. titry It was twciitled from a single word to an entire 
csfio.<iitory sentence. The first j'tiisuf were inter- 
' liuearj tliev were .afterwards placed in the morgiii, 
and extemfed finally in some imitancos to ii sort of 
ruiiniiif' commentary on an entire book. IMlma, 

I 2. All interprotation artfully specious, 
i , No writtmi laws can be so plain, so pure, 

I Bat w'lt, and, ytov and malice may obscure. 

Drvdtn, 

Gloss (.«lo»), v.t (The last two words have 
both liiid an inltiieiice on the inettnings of 
thiH verb, and it is not easy to say what 
ipifita of lueaning behuigs to encli.] 1. To 
give a supcriioinl Iiisfra to; to make smooth 
ami shining; as, tw yhm idotli by the calen- 
der; to r/to.** mahogany, 
i The same ill haluts, the same follies too, 

ti/css'ii over only with a saintlike show, Pryden. 

2. ToexpJ.'iiii; to >cnd(;r clc-.ar and eviilcnt 
by eommeiita; to illustrate. 

In fi.-irclmiant then, large: as his fields, he draws 
Assurances, big as I'loss'd civil taws. Donne, 

3. To give a , iicoiou- appcarmicii to; tn ren- 
der s-jiiTioiH and plausible; to palltote by 
sjiecioiis representation. 

You h.ave the art to^'A'W the foulest cause. 

PAtiips. 

Gloss (ah 1.3), 0 , 1 . 1. To eoninicnt; to write 
or rnakt'expl.a!iatory remarks. 

No man ea>i,yto.f upon this text after that ni.anner. 

Dr, I{, Mure. 

2, To mala- .sly remarks or insiimations. 

Her equals first observed her growing seal, 

And, liiiighmg, stosseil that Alirn served so well, 

,, Prior. 

[In this example the verb is really transi- 
tive, ’with a clause for its object.] 
Glossantlirax (glos-an'thralM), n. [Clr. 
aloti-a, the tongue, and untluvx, a car- 
liuride.] A disease in lior.ves and cattle, 
dianicterijsed by malignant wirhiinclcs in 
the mouth, and csptieially on the tongue. 
Glossarial(ghm-HiiTi-ul), a. Relating to, 
wmneeted with, or eonsistijig in a glossary. 
'(r!t,n,uriiU iiidox.’ Jii-itirill. 

Glossarist (gdos'a-rist), n. 1. A writer of a 
gio.sh or eoumic-ntary. -2. Oncw-hoeompilps 
a glossary or a dictioniir.v uf obscure anti- ' 
A quated, OP toclmical words. 

Glossary (ghri'a-ri), n. ILL. iihsmriim, 
from Or. ylrmu, the tongue. 1 A vocaimlaiy i 


fit glotots or explanations of the meaning 
of words used hy any author, especially hy 
an (dll author, or one writing in a provin- 
cial dialect, or of words occurring in a spe- 
cial eluBs of works, of the teclmical terms 
of anv art or .ceicnce, of a di.alect, and the 
like: a limited and partial dictionary; as, 
Tyrwhitt’s Olvsscirji to Chaucer; a glomarii 
to fhinis' poems; the Oxford Ghmanjot Ar- 
chitecture. 

Shakspfire staiufe less in need of a.e/wjivry to most 
New Englanders than to many a nMive of the old 
country. y.R.Lowctl, 

—■Vwahitlary, Dictimianj, Glossary. See 
under ViiCAiiULAKY. 

Glossator t (elos-at'6r), n. [IT, glossafeur, 
from Gr, r/hssa, the tongue, a language.] 
A writer of comments; a commentator. 

The Jewish doctors understood the text better 
than Grati.’in, or John Semeca his ^-iussa/or. 

Dp. Marlow. 

Glosser (glos'er), n. A rvriter of glosses; 
a aciiollast; a commentator. 

S.avinny defends his favourite jrlosser.'i in the best 
maimer he can; . , . but, without much .acquaint- 
.atice with the ancient /.’■/oj-.rer.r, one may presume to 
think that in explaining the Pandects, . . . their 
dcfidcnciBS . . . must require a perpetual exercise 
of mir lemty and patience. llallam. 

Glosser (glos'ijr), n. A polisher; one who 
gives a lustre. 

Glosslc (glos’ik), 71. [From Gr. gimm, a 
tongue.] ■ A phonetic system of spelling; 
invented by Mr. A. <T. Ellis, intended to be 
used concurrently with the existing Engli.sh 
orthography (Nomic) in order to remedy 
some of its defects rvithout changing its 
form or detracting from its value. The 
following is a specimen of Glossic;— 

Ingglish Glosik konviii'a whotever praanunsiai’- 
shell \z iiitinrdBd bei dhi reiter, Glosik buoks kan 
dlmirfoar bee maid too impant't tisea’vd aurtho.i’ipi 
too i’lul rceilerz. , et.y, SUis. 

Glossily (glos'Hi), f/du. In a glossy manner. 
Glossiness (glos'i-nes), n. [From gl<issy.\ 
The quality of being glossy; the lustre or 
brightness of a smooth surface. 

Glossistt (gios'ist), n. A writer of com- 
ments; aaloa,ser. Milton. 

Glossitis (glos-i'tis), n. [Gr. glossa, the 
tongue, and term, -itis, indicating inflam- 
mation. ] In med. inttammation of the 
tongue. ■ ■ 

Glossly (glosli), a. Appearing glossy or 


“ specious; bright. Cowley. 

Glossocele (glos'o-sCd), n. [Gr. glssm, the 
tongue, aud Hie, a tumour.] Swelled 
tongue. . . . ■ ■ ' ■ . 

Glossocomiuin (glos'so-co-mi-um), n. [Gr. 
glossu, a tongue, and komeo, to guard.] Ori- 
ginally, a small ease used by the ancients 
for holding the tongues of their wind-instru- 
ments. By extension it was applied to the 
box or case in which fractured limbs were 
kept. 

Glossocomon (glos-so'kom-on), n. A name 
which has lieen sometimes applied to a ma- 
chine composed of several toothed wheels 
with pinions, aud used for raising great 
-weights, 

Glossographer (gbis-og'ra-fer), n. [Gr.glOssa, 
the tongue, and graph'd, to write.] A writer 
of gIos,ses; a commentator; a scholiast. 
Blount. 

Glossographical (glos-o-graf'ik-al), a. 
Pertaining to glossography. 

Glossogxapliy (glos-og'ra-fi), «, l. The 
writing of comments for illustrating an 
author.— 2. In anat. a description of the 
tongue. Vxinglison. 

Glossological (glos-o-loj'ik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to glossology. 

Glossologist (glos-ol'o-jist), n. [Gr. gldssa, 
the tongue, and logos, a discourse.] 1, One 
w'ho defines and explains tenn.«.— 2. A philo- 
logist; a student of or one versed in glosso- 
logy. 

Glossology (glos-ol'o-ji), n. 1. J'he delhiition 
and explanation of terms, as of a sciencel 
technology. --•2. The science of language; 
universal grammar; comparative philology; 
glottology. 

. 6/axealapy was m,amly brought into being by 
inquiries concerning the original language spoken 
by limn. Wheweil. 

Glossopteris (glos-op'te-risj, n. [Gr. gldssa, 
the tongue, and pfm's, a fern.] A term 
applied to a genus of fossil ferns found in 
the oolite: now called Sagenopterig. They ^ 
received their name from their tongue- 
shaped leaves. 

61ossQtomy(glos-ot'o-mi), n. [Gr, gld.ssa, the 
tongue, and tome, a cutting, from temwd, to 
mut,] In anat dissection of the tongue. 
Glossy (glos'i), a.. 1 , Smooth and shining; ; 


Fate, far, fat, fidl; infi, met, liCr; 


note, not, niovts; thbe, tub, bpll; : oil, pound; ii, Sc. abiine: J-i Sc. fej/. 
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rofiectiiig lustre fr<)m u snitioth surtafo; 
highly polislie^J ; as, ijl/ixm ailk ; a ffl'A'f'i/ 
raven; a ghm;/ llaviiig a fiiir nr 

siiecioua aiipearaiice; ijlausililt;. 

Jfe ff.nrii Ctiesterfield), however, with that £'ies.!jt 
duplicity which wass his cossclant study, affected to 
be quite (mconcerned. Bas'ivell. 

filo’ster, Gloucester felos't^r), n. A kiml 
tif for wJiieli the coaiily of Glou- 

fiester is famous. There are two varieties, 
known im single and double, the latter being 
made of the richer milk. 

Gloton.t n. A glutton. Chaucer. 

Glottal (glot'al), a-. lielating to the glottis. 
Glottalifce (glot'.al-It), «. [L. Qlota, the 

river Olydo, and Gr. litkos, a stone.] A 
niintTfu’ C!onsi.sting of a hydrated silicate of 
lirao and magnesia, or of lime and alumina, 
found at Port-Glas,gmv on the Clyde. It is 
of a white colour, with a vitreous lustre. 
Glottis (glot'is), n. (Gr. glottis, from glotta, 
the tongue.] 1. Tlie opening at the upper 
part of the trachea or windpiipe, and l«‘- 
tween the vocal chorda, wliich, by its dihi- 
tiitiim .and contraction, contrilmtea to the 
modulation of the voice. —2. In music, a 
small tongue or reed, by means of which 
.ancient wind-inati'utnants ivero sounded. 
Glottological(glot-o-loj'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
hi glottology. 

Giottology (glot-ol'o-ji), n. [Gr. glotta, the 
tongue, language, and logos, discourse.] The 
sciehceof language; philology. Written also 
(rlemulngg. 

Glour, v.%. andw. See GnowEit. 

GlOUt (glout), r.f. [A fomi of fiftoat.] To 
pout; to look sullen. (Provincial.] 

Mrs. Western had changed her mind on the very 
point of departure; and liad been in what is vulgarly 
called a giouting- humour ever since. Fielding. 

Gloutt (glout), v.i. To gaze attentively; 
to stare. 

Whoaoever atteinptetli anytliing for the ptiblike 
, . . the name settetli hiiiiselfe upon a stage to be 
glouted upon by every evil ayii.—TransJaiers bit 
Stile] ta the Reader. Ed. 1613. 

Gl 0 Te(gluv),?j. [A.Sax. gldfi whence probably 
,Icel. gidjl, a glove. Probably from ge, and 
hifn (not in 'A. Sax.), hand, Goth, lofa, Sc. 
loof, led. Idji, the palm of the h and. ] A cover 
forthe lnand, orfor the hand and wi’ist, with 
a iieparate sheath for each Anger. The latter 
circumstance distingnishes the glove from 
the mitten.— To Mte the glove, to indicate 
determined and mortal hostility. 

Stern Rutherford right little said, 

But bit his glove, and shook his head. Sir IV. Scott, 
^To throw douin tJio glove, to challenge to 
single combat; to take up the glove, to ac- 
cept the challenge. 

Glove (gluv), r.t, pret. & pp. gloved; ppr. 
gloving. To cover with or as with a glove. 
Glove-band (gluv'band), n. A band passing 
over the glove at the widst to secure it. 
Called also Glinm-elmi%>. 

Glove-clasp (gluv'klasp), «. 1. A glove- 

band.— 2. An instrument with a little hook 
at the Olid for buttoning gloves. 
Glove-money, Glove-silver (gluv'mim-ng, 
gluv'sil-vC*r), -w. A gratuity given to servants 
ostensibly to buy them gloves; also. In law, 
extraordinary rewards formerly given to 
olhcers of courts, &c.; and money given by 
a sheriff of a county in which no offenders 
were left for execution, to the clerk of assize 
and the judges’ offleers. 

Glover (gluv'di*), »i. One whose occupation 
is to make or sell .gloves. 

Glover’s-stitch {giuv'6i'z-stieh), n. In suvg. 

,a peculiar stitch employed' in sewing up a 
wound. 

Glove - stretcher f gluv' streoh - 6r), n. An 
instrument for fully opening or widening 
The Angers of gloves that they may be more 
easily drawn upon the liaud. 

Glow (glo), y. i. [A. Sax. gl6 wan, to glow as a 
lire, the same word as IJ. glueijen, G. gluhen, 

: O.G. glojan, ghiojan, to glow; Icel. gl6a, to 
glitter; Sw. gloa, to sparkle; compare also 
. W. glu, that which is bright; Armor, glaouen, 
a live coal. Allied to glance, gleam, gloom, 
gloaming, glass, gloss, ttec.] 1. To burn with 
an intense or white heat and especially 
without Aame; to give foi-th bright light and 
heat; to he incandescent.— 2. To feel great 
heat of body; to be hot, as the skin; to give 
a burning sensation. 

Did not his temples 

In the same sultry winds and scorching heats? 

Addison, 

S. To exhibit a strong bright coloiu" to be 
red or brilliant, as with heat; to be bright 
or red, as with animation, blushes, or the 
like. ‘To ptoio with shame of your pro- 
ceedings.’ Shah 
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Clad in ajjown thsitglc'UKt with Tyriajj rays. Ibtirdcn, 
Fair ideaiv 

Strike m the sketch, or in the i*ictiire^'/c>7A'. 

Her flicQglordd as 3 look’d at her. Teunysan, 

4. To feel the heat of pagsioH; to be ardent; 
to be animated, as by intense love, zeal, 
anger, dsc. 

Jf you have never glosved ^vitJl gratitude to the 
Author of the Christian revelation, you knf»w nothing 
of Christianity. Ettekminsier, 

5. To burn or be vehement, as angiy feel- 
ings; to rage, aa passion. 

With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glcetus. 

Znyden. 

Glow t (glo), v.t. To heat so as to shine. 

Pretty, dinipied boysi like stniUng Cupids, 

Vf itli divers-coloar’d fans, whose winsi did seem 
Tnghm! the delicate cheeks v/hich tiiey did mul.S/iB!k. 

Glow (glo), n. 1. Shining heat, or white heat; 
incandescence.— 2. Brightness of colour; red- 
ness; as, the glow of health in the cheeks. 

A waving glmv liis bloomy beds dispfay. 
Blushing in bright diversities of day. Ptyfe. 

8. Intense excitement or earnestness; vehe- 
mence of passion; ardoiur; animation. ‘ The 
r/iow of aloftier heroism,' Br.Cainl. ‘Ethe- 
real glow of Shelley.' Prof. Blaclde. ‘The 
red glowed scorii and proud disdain.’ ,Shttk. 
Glowbard (glo'biird), n. Same .as Olobard. 
Glower, Glour (gIour),ut. [Comp. It.glureii, 
to peep, to peer.] To look intensely or watch- 
fully; to stare. [Korthem English and 
Scotch.] 

As lightsomcly t gloTVet^d 
To see a scene sac gay. Surfts. 

Glower, Glour (glour), n. A broad stare. 
[Northern English and Scotch.] 

■What shall I say of our three Brigadiers, 

But that they are incapalile of fears, 

Of strength prodigious, and of looks so froward. 

That Qvery gloicr they gave would fright a coward. 

Penncctiik. 

Glowing (glo'ing), p. and a, 1. Shining with 
intense heat; white with heat; incandeseeut. 

‘ Glowing embers.’ Milton.— % E.xliibitiiig a 
bright colour; red; as, a glowing colour: glow- 
mg cheeks. ‘The pton'Mip violet.’ Milton, 
3. Ardent: vehement; animated; as, glowing 
zeal.— 4. Fervid; hot; heated; flery. 

The glided car of day 

axle doth allay. Milton, 

Glowingly (glO'ing-li), adv. In a glowing 
manner; with great brightness; with ardent 
heat or passion. 

Out he must break gltnoingly again, and with a 
greater lustre. Bean. & FI. 

Glowworm (glo'werm), n. An insect of the 



Glowworm [Lantpyris nociiluca). 


I, 3. Female, upper side. 3, Female, under 

side, showing the three posterior segments (a) from 
which the liglit proceeds. 

genus Lampyris (B. noetiluca), of the order 
Coleoptera, the name being strictly appli- 
cable only to the female, which is without 
wings, somewhat resemblesa cateiinllar, and 
emits a shining green light from the extre- 
mity of the abdomen. The male is winged, 
and flies about in the evening, when it is 
attracted by the light of the female, but 
gives out no light itself. 

Gloxinia (glok-sin'i-a),: n. [Named after 



Gloxinias, 


Gloxin, a German botanist.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Gesneracete.flistingivisheil 
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j liy the coroila apiiroacbiiig to liell-.'-di.'ijicd, 
I the upper lip. sliortest and two-iobed. iln* 
liovm- thrcc-liibed, with the middle lulic 
largo.d., and al.so iiy the summit of tlm style 
being rounded and hollowed. The .species 
are nutive.sof tropical America, whencii thi.'v 
were iiitrodueed into this countiT early ]a.sl 
century. They are now among the grt-ate.st 
ornaments of our hothouses, owing to their 
ricidy coloured loaves and their ample, 
graceful, dolicately tinted flowers, , 

Gloze (gloz), V. i. prot. & pp. glazed; ppr. ghm 
ing. [d.E. glose, gloss, intei'iiretation ; tlie 
meaning being influenced by //toaiiV lustre. 
See Gb0.sa— both ivord.s.] 1. To flatter; to 
wheedle; to talk smoothly or flatteringly. 

Sogletted the tempter, and bis proem tun'd, .f/i/ton. 

■A false. vi'osjKg parasite. South. 

2. To exidain; to e-xpound; to glo.ss; to coni- 
mont. 

Paris anti Troiiiis, you iiavc botb saiil well, 

Ami on tbe cause and |■jucs^ir.m now in liaud 

Have glaz'd, but siiperticially. Sitak. 

Close (gldz), n. 1. Flattery; adulation. ‘ The 
glazes of a fawning spirit.’ B. Jcmsim.— 
2. t Specious show; gloss. 

Now to piain dealing, iay tbese glazes by. Shah, 

Glose (gloz), i- 'To gloss over; to put 11 fair 
face upon ; to extenuate. ‘ By gkaing the evil 
that is in the world.’ Js, Taylor, 

Closer (gldz'er), n. A Ihitterer. 

Gluoic (glu'sik), a. [Gr. glykgs or glulivs, 
sweet. ] Of or pertaining to or obtained frorn 
sugar.~GI«cit! acid (Ci.dlisO;,), an add pro- 
duced by the action of tillaiiles or aclda on 
Eiiigar. It is a colourlcsis, amorplious sid)- 
atimce, is very solulde in water, attracts 
rapidly the moisture of the air, and its solu- 
tion inis a decidedly sour taste. All it.s 
neutral salts are .soluble. 

Glucina (glu-si'na), n. [Gr, glykys or glukn.s, 
sweet.] (BhO.) Tlie only oxide of tlie metal 
glucimim or beryllium. Pure glucina is 
white, tifsteless, without odour, and tpiite 
insoluble in water, but soluble in the liiiuid 
fixed alkalies. 

Glueintmi (glii-Bi'nran), n. [From Or. gbj&js 
or glukus, .sweet, ] A white metal, of specifle 
.gravity 2T; it belongs to the group of tin; 
alkaline earths, and is prepared from beryl 
—hence the name of Berylliimi wliieh is 
often applied to it. The salts of this motai 
have a sweet taste. Syrn, Be. At. wt. P'4. 
Glucose (glu-kos'), n. [Gr. glykys or gltilam, 
sweet.] (CcHiaO,;.) A variety of sugar, Ics-s 
sweet than cane-sugar, produced from liried 
grapes, cane-sugar, dextrin, starch, ccllu- 
lo.«e, &c. , liy the action of acids, certain fer- 
ments, and otiier reagents, and by processe.s 
going on in living plants. It also occurs in 
the urine of persons suffering from one 
variety of diabetes. There are two varieties 
of it, distinguished by thoir action on ixd- 
arized light, viz. deaitro-pfucose, which turn!! 
the plane of polarization to the I'ight; and 
fet:o-(/fi'co.?e, which turns it to the left. Wlu-n 
heated up to 400' it become,? cantniel, and 
isused bycookSand coiifeetioiiers ascohuir- 
ing matter. Called also Graps-mgar, Starch- 
sugar, Diabetic Sugar, Ac. 

Glueosuri.a (giu-ka-su'ri-a), n. [E. glucose, 
grape-sugar, audwreo, for L. urina, urino.) 
Iniiathf/l. a name for one form of the disease 
cominouly called diabetes, from its must 
characteristie sjunptom, namely, sugar in 
the urine. 

Glue (glu), n. [O.Fr. glu; I. gluten, from 
obs, ghw, to draw together. C<.),g. W. gli/d, 
viscous matter.] Common or impure geda- 
tiue, obtained by boiling animal .siibstance-s, 
as the skins, hoofs, &c., of animals, -witli 
water; used as a cement for uniting pieces 
of wood or other material. 'The name is 
also applied to other viscous substances. 
-Marina glue, a solution of caoutchone in 
naphtha, with some shellac added, used for 
joining the timbers of a ship. 

Glue (glG), v.t pret. & pp. glued; ppr. ght- 
ing. 1. To join with glue or a viscous sub- 
.stance; to stick or holdfast. 

Tins cold cpngftalad blood 
Th^tgiuss my Ups, and will not let me speak, Sh^ak. 

2. To unite; to hold together, as if by glue; 
to Ax; to rivet. 

She now began to glue herself to his favour with 
the grossest adulation. Smalktt, 

Job kept his eyes fixed on the ground , for some 
time. Sam, with his glued to Job's countenance, 
ran up against tiie people. JOidiens. 

Glue-boiler (glu'boil-6r), n. One rvliose oc- 
cupation is to make glue. 

Glue-pot (glu'pot), «. A utensil, usually 
consisting of two pots— the one within the 
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tiiht-r -f"!' >iii Jiiticr jint 
th.' til*' "HU'i if! filieilwitb 

th* • f It <‘U 12 " 3 t‘H iitt; 

Glaef < <"1.* whit *'!• fliitt. wliich 

j!u, '•■i,. .n''i. f wit'i 

Oiaey 

I'Giit'i-iietsi, It' Xiitj state <.»rtjualiiy 

(?. navins the natnie tX 

G-liua f‘i If! “in', aii.l Ke. 

.ii'i.’.vii 1 Friiwiiini^'l i'Uih 11 . [< Hiliiq.j 

_ f lus 

GlmiiM 'iiiiii, ■'< '•un-iuie-. 

Cliiia,t " ' ''Jh: t.thH.k sullen enjiiini. 

(tluniaceoiiH a Humu.,' 

IJie ui.e .t- (iSraiiiim-.e) and tlie 

t ‘.Hi.'r.ii'i 1 lie Miu'f tiint s (■ died 
ef /'( nth ,-ii >* iiiant'-’ ” i 

Glunml luiuw * 1 ;. a in hf po.ssi'slui: er 
( if iiMi S<*Ui'* il i»5 a iliuue 
Glumales i -lij n. 1 h />, In U t un alii- 
aiiee «if liitiiiociitjh duns, wliif h, aeenrdhig j 
tilth' tuiid I! «.eiif dtihiitiiMi.i (lUtimiB plants 
haviii- h uei' (u'ary u'Ji->'VUlatij tni’ nilji 
inii-i'v:ilute '■ells}, tii)v,-('.;s u-uallv la 
or ipikelifi nitliiii iiulmeate bracts <»r 
(;)U!jie.j, p> viilutL either ri'il'i' nr lees 'earinn.i 
arylunie-like, ,ani « ually eotiefaleil witliin 
the hrai ts. him! alUiiuiinnuH Heeds T» it 
are inehuicd the flniicaiihiiitnv (Xntnilepi- 
dea , anil liestiaeefo, in wbieh the ovarj is 
uften itnire than one-celled ami the ovule 
IHitiiluhn-; ••ml fluj lir.s'.iiiuefij anii Cjjm'im- 
cfw, iij ujiitdi tlieov.'fi'v js alnaysnne-ielkd 
Mul tin; iiviih; cieet. 

Glume tuliira), n, IL tiUnna, a hull m* liusk, 
from i/h'iw, tn peel Akin to Ur. ijfi/phti, to 
iioUiuv I'liit 3 Iji ^ifjt. tin; iiiihiieiite soalU' 
like hriiet inserted on tin; avis oi the .ipike- 
k‘t m Ur<u)i!iif.!e and {'jperaeiue; the husk 
or ehfift of ur.iin, ui.w ea!U-d th(> iniiea or 
laile .'See ili-liMAT.i:-) 

Gluraella feia-meriu). n. {!., diiu, of (ilumt. 
See Gi, nil; | The inner husk of strai-seii; the 
innerinoht rfuule-like envelope of the ova- 
rium. 

GlUinslSo faluTnelX IKr,, dim, oiijhu/ie.) 
Same tts Gl'/itK'lhi. 

Glumiferae (Klum-ifVj-re), ?i. 'pl Same as 
. Glumales. ■ ' ■ 

Gluraiferous ialum-ifTi--U 3 >. a in hot. hear, 
injj .tlunits: of or pertitming to the Grlumi- 

Glummyt (‘ilmn'O, «. [See Gloo.m.! Dark ; 
gli>ou),v; dismal. 

Sttdj casual l.ilasts may happen, an are most to 
fie fr.iri;d, vi!,(.:i tin; weather w.-ixcsh d.irk am! 
friummy. Kni^At, isSci, 

Glumnnsn ftilamTais), u. 'lim eonditiou or 
tiiiahty of 1,10)11 ^ kIiuii; sullenness. TralUpB. 
Giumous feluTiiiis), a. In hot. liavin? a tili- 
foriii rueejitaflo, with ii cimimon glume at 
the haiSe. 

Glunip (Klaiap), p.i. To .show .“ullenncrs hy 
(.lie’s manner- tn appear bulky, ft'ulloij.i 
■| o ?&.'«/> i*j still iisctj in familiar laiiijuatje for sit- 
tinsi: tsuileuand out oi' humonr. f!’£s\\nvc.'yi:i. 

Gllimpy fnitllnp'!). (>. ,'Saliell; ,-,u!ky. | Ciiihi.p] 
Hi,; eiiongh vvhuii I called. 7'. 

Gltuacll (Vlmi-.li). c.i [This iimy have the 
Siiiiii; origin with (jbnim, if not allirai to 
reel, i/fmo-irt .Similing, Jeeiing. Jtimii'isni.] 
'i'ii frown; to h .ok S' ini' ; tn he in a dogged 
humour, l.^-icoteh.]- To gfunch ami glooM, 
to look dooi.i.d or BuHeu. 

Gltmch (uliiiwh;, It. A sudden angry look or 
.gimn-i;, .i P'ok impltiiig di.slike, di.-aiaifi, 
■mgt*r, di-dilwi.sttre, or pruhiWtioii: a frown. 

1. 'ieoteh.] { 

Glut (gild), r.l. pret. sA pp. glufted; jipr. 
'jlntMut;. |L yh'fw, to swallow; whence 
also fihilat, iihitt‘iii.\ 1 . To swallow, or to I 
swallow greedily; to gorge, j 

Tiiuii'di ei’rj. ilr.ip of w, iter swear agaiiut it, 1 

And yape at wills, t to him .Shot. 

2 . To cloy; to till heyond sufficiency; to ‘ 
sate; to disgust: to feast nr ddigiit to 
satiety; ns, to i/hd the appetite. ‘Tlie 
Iffafted (’yePip.s.’ Knattt. 

His fiitlifa! hfrart, a bloody saaritict;, i 

Torn from iih hni.T t, tu .e.ifr the tyrant’-, tjn.-'. 
n- • /hy.a-it. 

3 To .saturait,-. 

T!ie mensiiHiiii), taniifr .ilreiidy x^httleJ, coiilil not 
iWt iiowrrfuiij' Kiioiioh tuilisvilve st. , 

•Tn ylnt the mihTet, to furnish an owi’- I 
wipply of any article of trade, ho that there ! 
lb lui salt! for it. 

Glut fglut), n 1 That whieluA BvaHowetl I 
Fs'itu, far, fat, fgll; iu 6 , met, hiir; pine, 


rJisKorsiisaj' foul 

■ Tiisir devilisl! .'>/»/, chniu'f! tlninderbolts, .'mtl Iwil 
, I If ;ri iU glohi-j. Mtiooi. 

‘J ovt li to lonthing. ‘A >jli>f of .btudy 

and reriV.jjneiit.’ J'lipr'- 
I He sii.nU tmcl liiinself miserable, even in the very 
j iroir of liis delights. atr S. L’Bstranpe. 

' 3. More than enongh: sniKirabundance; spe- 
ciileally, in com. an over-supply of any coin- 
nm-lity in tin; market; a supply above the 
i denniml. 

, A t ::is 1 f tho'.e tafonts which raiss; men to eminence. 

MaauiiCiy- 

I 4. Anything, 1 h.nl fills or obstructs a fwsHage. 

! ‘ di Mimpl » f , htoii, ( ir otl!(;r means. ’ IFomiawni. 

it. A thick Wooden wedgsmsed for splitting 
) lili'ji'k.s. i Provlurinl. ,!-■(.>, Nant. (a) a piece 
I of wood einidoycd ns a fiilcriun in order to 
I obtain a bettfir lever power in raising any 
body; orapicoeoi wood inserted beneath 
i the thing to lie raised in order to prevent 
it- lei'oil when trcsliening the nip of the 
Iev<-r. (td A piece of c.auvas sewed into the 
centre of a sail near the liead; it has an eye- 
Ict-lude in its middle for the Imnt-Jigger or 
beciat to go throipah. 

GlUt®US (glu-te'ua), n. [L., from Gv. gloutos, 
the ljuttock.] In mat. a name common to 
the three muscles of tlio hip which form 
part of the buttocks. 'i'litsylutmm^naximmH 
b tbat upon uhich a person sits, and wliieh 
serves to extend the thigh, assisting in pro- 
gression and in standing; the glutmis rne- 
dius can move the thigh away from the body 
and also turn it outvvards or inwards; and 
the tjltiimts minimm assists the others. 
Gluteal (glil-te'al), a. [.See last art.] In 
anat. of or pertaining to certain parts 
connected w’ith the huttacks.—Gluteal ar- 
tery, a branch of the hypogastric or inter- I 
nal iliac artery, which supplies the gluteal | 
raasoles. ■— Gluteal rivusdes, three large i 
muscles on each side, rvhlch make up the 
fleHliy part of the buttocks. 

Gluten (ghl'ton), n. [L. See Glue.] A 
tough elastic sub, stance of a grayish , colour, 
which becomes brown and brittle by dry- 
ing, found in the flour of wheat and other 
grain. , It (.ioutribute.s nuidi to the nutritive 
(fuality of flour, and gives tenacity to its 
paste. A aimilar substance is found in the 
jutcefi of certain plaiit.s. Gluten consists of 
gliadine, vegetable fibriim, ami caseino, with 
sometimes a fatty substance. 

Vluien exhibits the sairie p(jre«nt.vge composition 
as tiie albnisiinoitls; it is imt, however,’ a simple pro.vi- 
111, ite printipiu, but m.'iy lie sep-irated into two dis- 
tinct liubstances, one soluble and the other insoluble 
in sdcotiolj and, ncnordiiig to Rittliausen, tlie por- 
tion soluble in nlcoliol limy be further resolved into 
I two substances, one called mucin, or 'segetiMe 
the other rjutin, gliiUiti, or fegstabte gelts- 
tihi tho portion insoluble in alcohol is called t/ege- 
SaMi /IbriK, ll’atts. Did. efCMem. 

Gluten-hread {i;lu'teri-brcd), n. A kind of 
bread In which there is a large proportion 
of gluten. It fe used in diabetes. 

Glu’fceus (glu-tS'us). n. Same as Glutmia. 
Glutinate (u-luTin-at). v.t. pret. A; pji. ijlu- 
tinated; ppr. ijliitimtiug. [L. glufino, glu- 
imn turn, from gluten , glue. ] To unite with 
pin;;; to cfinent. Ilaila/. 

Glutination tglu-tin-a'shon), n. The act of 
glutinating or uniting with glue. 
Glutinativa (glu'tin-ftt-iv), a. Having the 
tlUidity of cementing; ten.adous. 

Glutine, Glutin (glu'tiiu, u. 'I’he same as 
Glifidhm (which set;). 

Glutinose (glu'tin-O.H), a. Same as Glxitin- 

mis. 

Glutinosity fglu-tin-i is'i-ti), n. The state nr 
quality of being glutinous; viscousness. 
Glutinous (glu'tin-u.e). a. [I lilvtinotsm, 
from gluten, b’ee G-me.] l. ATscous: vfacid; 
tenadous; having the quality of glue; re- 
sembling glue. 

Next Uiis marble venonvd seat- 

htnear’d with !^;iiiiis <iijdhiti7to7is- heat. Milton. 

2, In &(jf. be, smeared with a slippery moist- 
ure; as, a nft'tumu.s' leaf. 

Glutinousness (ghTtin-us-nes), M. The state 
or quality of being glutinous; viscosity; vis- 
cidity: tenacity. Chngne, 

Glutinan (ghu'man). a. pl. Glutmen (glut'- 
imm). A custom-house term for an extra 
ottieer employed when a glut of ■work de- 
mands as.sistanee. 

Gluts (gluts), n. The Oxfordshire local name 
for the broad-nosed eel {Anguilla lutiros- 
trk), ■ 

Glutton felut'n), «. [Fr. ghmton, from L. 
glutu. gluito, fromyfijtfo, to swallow.] i. One 
who Indulge.s to e.xcess in eating, or eating 
and driiikiiig- one who gorges him, self with 
food: a gormandiKer,— 2. One who inilulgoB 
or is eager in anything to excess. 


Glutlcns in murder, wanton to destroy. Gramme. 
A Jn run/, the Gtdn arcticus, a oarnivornus 
(putdruped, aiiout tbenizenf a large badger, 
and intennodiato between the liear family 
(rrHid;t')and tliew-C!isels(Mustolidte),rf!.seni- 
bliiig tint former family in general .slriieture 
and the latter in dentition. It inhabits 
Northern Europe and America, and i.s known 
also by the name of Wolveretie or iVoli-crine. 
The glutton is slow and defleiont in agdlity, 
but persevering, cunning, fierce, and of 
groat strength. It prefers putrid flesh, and 
has an extremely fetid odour, 'i'lio fur is 
valuable, that from Siberia being preferred 
from its being of a glossy black. It receives 
its name from its voracity, which, however, 
has been greatly exaggerated. 

Glutton t (glut'n), a. Of or belonging to a 
glutton; gluttonous. ‘&'/z(//o)i .souls.’ Drg- 
den. 

A glutton monastery in former ages makes a hun- 
gry ministry in our days. Fuller. 

Glutton t (glut'n), B.i To eat to excess; to 
gomiandiKe ; to indulge the appetite to ex- 

Whereon in Egypt gluttoning they fed. Drayton. 

Glutton t (glut'n), v.t. To overfill, as with 
food; to glut. 

Then after all your fooling, fat, and wine, 

GluUcm’d at last, return, at home to pine. Lovelace. 

Gluttonish (glut'n-isb), a. Gluttonous. Sir 
P. Sidney. [Eare.] 

Gluttonize (glut'n-iz), v.i. To eat to excess; 
to cat voraciously; to indulge the appetite to 
excess; to be luxurious. Eallywell. [Eare.] 
Gluttonous (glut'n-us), a. l. Given to ex- 
cessive eating; indulging tlie appetite for 
food to excess; insatiable. ‘This, gluttonous 
age.’ Raleigh. 

When they would smile and fawn upon his debts, 

And take down th’ interest in their maws. 

Shak, 

2. Characterized by or consisting in exces- 
sive eating. 

Well observe 

Tlie rule of not too much, by temperance taught 
In what thou eat’st and drinfe’st, seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, not ^•fra'fojiaKr delight. Milton,. 

Gluttonously (glut'n-us-li), ady. In a glut- 
tonous manner; with the voracity of a glut- 
ton; with excessive eating. 

Gluttony (glut'n-i), n. The act or practice 
of a glutton; excess in eating, or eating and 
drinking; extravagant indulgence of the 
appetite for food; voracity; luxury of the 
table. 

Gltiiiony, a vice in a great fortune, a curse in a small. 

liolytiojy. 

Their sumptuous y/af/wifrj and gorgeous feasts. 

Milton. 

Gluy (glu'i), a. Same as Qlmy. 

Glyceria (gli-se'ri-a), n. [Gr. ghjkeros, gly- 
Icys, sweet.] A genus of grasses, chiefly dis- 
tinguished from Poa by having the flowers in 
more linear subcylindrical spikelets. 'There 
are about forty species, two or three of which 
are found in Britain, as G. aquatiea, which is 
one of the most beautiful as well as one of 
the largest of our grasses, and is eaten by 
cattle; and Q. fluitans, the seeds of w'hich 
are collected and used as an article of food 
under the name of manna-croup, furnish- 
ing a light nutritious aliment for invalids. 
Glyceride (gli'sC-rhl), «. In chem. a com- 
pound ether of the triatomle alcohol gly- 
cerine. Some of the glycerides exist ready 
foraied, as natural fats, in the bodies of 
plants and animals, and many more may be 
produced artificially by the action of acid , 
upon glycerine. 

Glycerine, Glycerin (.gli's 6 -rin), n. [From 
Gr. glykeros, sweet] (Cg Eg Og.) A trans- 
parent colourless liquid with a sweet taste, 
obtained from natural fats by saponifica- 
tion with alkalies or by the action of super- ’ 
heated steam. 

Glycerizine (gli-.sd-ri'zin), n. Same as Glg- 

eyrrhizin. 

Glycerule (gli'se-rbl), n. (C. 1 H 5 .) 'The hypo- 
thetical triatomic radical of glycerine and 
the glycerides, 

Glyceryl (gli'sC-ril), n. (CaHr,.) The radicle 
of glycerine. 

Glycocoll, Glycocine (gli'ko-kol, glT'ko-sin), 
n. [ 6 i’. glykys, sweet, and koUa, glue.] An- ; 
other name for gelatine sugar. See Gei-a- 
TIEE. 

Glycogen (gll'ko-jen), n. [Gr. glykys, sweet, 
and gennao, to produce.] In organic chem. 
and physiol, a pi’o.\'imate non-nitrogenous : 
principle occui’ring in the epithelial cells of 
the liver, where it exists as an amorphous 
matter. In properties it seems to be inter- 
mediate between starch and dextrine, and 
is a respiratory or heat-forming food. In 
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couLu’t wifJj s;t!jv:i, jiujd'rr .'stie juice .lias- 
taae, or with thu or jarciicliyniii of 

the liver, it i-s coiivurtcil into K'hieom*. 
Glycogeixtc ■; ^'li-ki i-jcii'ik). a. < )f I ir iM-rtain- 
iii.« to tflyeogcu; as, the ybjeoffeuie fuuetioiis 
of tile liver. 

Glyool ffrli'icol), ih {Compounded of the first 
syllable of tjlycerine and the last of akiihol, ] 
(I'jUi ih.) The type of a chisn of artilidal 
compmuKls iiitemiediate in their properties 
ami chemical relations between alcohol and 
glycerine, or the bodies of w’hich these are 
the typos. Otlierwise expressed, glycol is a 
diatomic acid, alcohol being a nioiuitoinic 
and glycerine a triatomic. it is liquid, in- 
odorous, of a .sweetish taste, and iusolulile 
ill water and alcohol. 

Glycoiiian, Glyconlc (gVi-kd'iii-an, .gli-kon'- 
ik), a. (jtymnius, yl;iamious, from Or. 
(lljjbhit'iiM, from its inventor Gii/A’cn..] A term 
applied to a kind of verse in Greek and 
Latin poetry, consisting of three feet— a 
spondee, a choriamb, and a pyrrhio. 
Glycyrrhiza (gli-sl-rr’za), n. [Gr. filiikys, 
sweet, and rhiza, root.] A genus of logu- 
luinoits plants, coiisistiiig of perennial her- 
baceous plants with piniiato leaves, and 
small white, yellow, or blue flowers iti axil- 
lary spikes or racemes. G. glahm is tlie 
plant from which liquorice is deriveil; it is 
found over a large extent of the warmer 
regiona of Europe, extending into Central 
Alin, and is cultivated in this country at 
-Mitcham in Surrey and in Yorkshire. Li- 
quorice root is chiefly importinl from Ger- I 
many, .Russia, and Sjuiin; stick litpiorice, 
the black inspissated e.xtraot of the roots, j 
comes eliietty from Calabria. 

GlycyrrMzin (Kli-si-ri'zin), ». (C.,jiI.,,iOi,.) A 
peculiar saccharine matter obtained from 
the ritot of Olycyrrhiza glabra. 

Glyil, Glynn (glin), n. I'he Celtic form of 
GO' II, and a pretty common element iii place- 
naine.s; ns, Glyn, Glyn-eorryig, Glyn-tat, in 
"VValea; Glynn in Antrim, Ireland. AVritteii 
also GUn, GUnno, GhUnne. 

Did shut tliem (the Irish) up within those narrow 
corners and under the mountaynus loose, in 

which they lurked. Sy/enser. 

Eoghain a Ghlin»ie (E wen of the Glen I .sits tind 
wonders in sad silence. Giasgoiu Herald. 

Glyph. (gUf), 11 . [Gr. glyphs, from glyphd, 
to carvo.] In saiilp. and arch, a channel or 
cavity, usually yei’tieal, intended as an orna- 
ment. 

Glyphaa (gli-fe'a), «. {Gt. glyphs, sculp- 
ture.] The name given to a genus of small 
fo.sail crustaceans, Bomewhatresemhling lob- 
sters, from the sculptured ornamontatiun of 
their, carapsices. T'hey occur in the oolite. 
Glyphic (glif'ik), n, A picture or figure by 
which a word is implied ; a hieroglyphic. 
Glyphic (glif'ik), a. Of or pertiiining to a 
glyph or glyphs; pertaining to ctu'viug or 
Bonlpture, 

GlypMdeEB (glif-i'de-e), n. pi [Gr. glypMs, 
glyphidos, the notch of an arrow which tits 
into the strin".] A family of gyinnucarpou,s 
lichens, containing one British genus, Chio- 
decton. 

Glyiihograph (glif'o-graf), v. t. [Gr. glyphe, 
an eiigraving, and graphii, to describe.] To 
form plates by the proce.ss of glyphography. 
GlyphographCglif'o-graf), n. Aplate formed 
by glyphography, or an impre.s.sion taken 
from the plate. 

Glyphographer (glif-og'ra-fflr), n, One 
versed in, or one who practises glypho- 
graphy. 

GiyphOf rapMc (glif-o-grafik), a. Of or 
pertaining to glyphography. 

Glyphography (glif-og'ra-fl), u. An electro- 
type pracess usually conducted as follow.?: 
a metal iflate is covered with an oteixing- 
grourid, and a design etched on the plate in 
the usual mauner; tlie groiiiid is then thick- 
ened by having several coats of ink, or a 
kind of varnish applied to it, and when the 
hollows are deep enough the plate is placed 
in connection with a voltaic battery, and 
coppeu' deposited in the usual wiiy, the I'e- 
sult being aplate with the di-awin.g in relief, 
from which an Impressiou may be obtained 
after the manner of ordinary letterpress. 
Glyptic (glip'tik), a. [Gr.glyphu,tQ engrxive.] 
.Verlaiiiing to carving, scul[)turo, or the art 
. : of engraving on precious stones. 

Glyptics (giip'tiks), n. The art of carving 
or eugraviixg on precious stones. , 
Glyptocrintis (glip-tb'kri-mis), n. [Gr. glyp- 
ton, sculptured, and krinnn, a lily.] A genus 
of fossil encrinites, so called from their 
■highly ornamented basal plate.?. They be- 
long to the lower Silurian. 


on, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; 8, go; j,Job; 
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Glyptodlpterine (glip-to.ilin't£‘r.iii), 7i. A 
nicml;i.;r of the family Ulyptottiptejini (wh ich 

•See). 

Glyptodipterini (glip'to-dip.ter-i")ni), n. jd. 
!<ir. ylupb's, sculptured, and ilipfems, hav- 
ing two tvings — di, liui, two, and ptenm, a 
xvi'nc. J ..V f.'iinily of gaimid fos.sil lishe.s occur- 
ring in the Devonian scrie.? of rocks, elmrnc- 
terfeed by two dorsal fln.s placed very far 
hack, and two ventrals having a similiirpi isi- 
tion. Of the species having rliomboidal 
scales the .genus Glyptoheraus may ho I'e- 
gtirded as the type, and Holoptycbius of 
tliose with cycloidal scales. 

Glyptodon (glil/to-don), -/». [Or. gtyptos, 
engrave*!, and adnim, tooth— so named from 
its fluted teeth.] A gigantic fossil edentate 
animal, closely allied to the anuadilloes, 
found in the upper tertiary strata of .South 
America. It is of the size of au ox, ami 



Glyptodon {Glypiodon deevipes). 


covered with a coat of mail formed of poly- 
gonal osseous ixlates united by sntmm 
Glyptograph (glip'to-graf), h. [Gr.glyptns, 
engraved, xmd graphii, to describe.] An 
engraving on a gem or precious stone. 

: Glyptographer (glip-tog'raf-er), n. An 
i engraver on precious stones, 
Glyi)tO§rapMC (glip-to-graf'ik), «. Of or 
pertaining to glyptography ; describing the 
methods of engraving on precioms stones. 

A particularly valuable part of tins introduction is 
thG ^dy^to^ap^sclithoiogy. Bnu'sh Crtiic, 

Glyptograpliy(gh>tog'ra-fl), h. 1. The art 
or process of eiigiiiving on precious stones. 
2. A description of the art of engraving on 
precious stones. 

Glyptotemus fellp'tp-le-mus), «, [Gr, glyp- 
tog, ,scttlptm-ed, and faimo.'s, the throat.] A 
genus of fossil ganoid Ihshesof the Devoiiiim 
serie.s, characterized by an elongated body, 
depressed head, two dorsal and two vontral 
fins placed very far back, and by a tail 
divided into two equal lobes by the pro- 
longed conical termination of the body. It 
is the type of the rhoniboidal-scaled section 
of the Glyptodipterini. 

Glyptotheca (glip-to-tbe'ka), n. [Gr. ghjp- 
tog, engraved, and theM, a repositoiy.] A 
building or room for the preservation of 
works of sculpture. 

Glyptothelc (glip'to-thek), a Same as Glyp- 
tomeaa. 

Olyster (glis'ter), «, .Same as Clyster. 
Gmellna (me-li'na), n. [Named after 
Gimlin, a distinguished naturalist of Tubin- 
gen. } Au Asiatic genus of plants, belonging 
to the nat. order Verbeuaceax. All the spe- 
cies form shi-ubs or trees, of which the latter 
ai’e valued for their timber. 

Gmelinite (me'lin-it), n. Hydrolite or led- 
ererite, a mineral of a white passing into a 
flesh-red colour. It occiu’s in seeondxiry 
flat six-sided prisms, terminated at both ex- 
tremities by truncated six-sided prisms. It 
Is a hydrated silicate of aluminia, lime, and 
.soda, 

Gnaphalltim (na-fa'li-um), n. [L.; Gr. gm- 
phalion, soft down— in allusion to the soft 
downy or woolly covering of the leaves.] A 
vei'y extexisive genus of beautiful and curi- 
ous plants, met with inevery<iaartero{ the 
globe, belonging to the nat. order Composi- 
tffl. Nine or ten species are found in Britain, 
and are known by the popular names of 
cudweed and everlasting, 

Gnar.t 6iiaiTt(n8r),?j. [SeetheverbGNAKB.] 
A knot; speciflcally, a hard knot on a tree; 
hence, a tough, thickset cros-s-graiiied per- 
son. . ■ : 

He was short shuldered, brode* 

A tbikke^wafjr. Chaucer^ 

Gnarl (nflrl), n. A protuberance on the out- 
side of a tree; a knot; a snag. ‘ Gnarls with- 
ouf and knots within,’ Lanior. 

Gnarled (nilrld), a. 1. Baiotty ; full of knots; 
marked with protuberances. ‘The gnarled 
oak.’ Shak.—Z. Gross-gtrained; pervei'se. 
Gnarly (uftiTi), a. Having knots; knotty. 

Till, by degrees, tlie tough and£'»n>'£)’ trunk 

Be riv'd in sunder. Otdflay (ifoa). 

Gnarr, Gnarl (nar, narl), ®.i. [O.E. pwrr. 


.X. .‘ia.v. gnyrmu, to gn.'cdi; fomid in simil.ar 
fomux ill the Ollier Tout, languages; K. yiinrr, 
a knot in a tree, i.s probably tlie stune word, 
;i grewiiiig and uiurnmring di.sprisilii.n nug- 
g'-ting knuttine-n orero.s.-jho-.s of grain.] Tn 
gU'owl;' to luurmnr; to simrl. 

And wolves saegnarmig which shall gnaw thee first. 

SJta.C. 

A xhoiisami B'.uit.s 

Gnarr at the heels of inen. Tenriysmt, 

Gnarre, n. Hoc GsAii 
Gnash tmiKhi, r.t. (O.B. gm/str, gnayi-.fi:, 
1). kiwnen, G. kairsekeii, Dan. lautske, ^w. 
kiiustm, gitisshi, to gnash.] To strike to- 
gether (the teeth), as in anger or pain. 

Ail thine cijenuti)] havf.^ <;i|.iened their inontli a5^rii.nst 
tliee; they iiiss and tpuis/i the teeth. Lain, iil i6. 

Gnash (nn-ih), v.i. To grind the t.ii-th; to 
strike or dash the teeth together, as in rage, 
pain, despair, tind tiie like. 

He sliall_^'K.w/£ with liis teeth ami melt iiw-ay. 

i‘a. cxiil 10. 
Tiiere tiiey him laid, 

G>ia.slti>ig for .-lugiiisli, ami ilespitc, .'.usd shame. 

M'dtm. 

Gnashingly (nash'ing-li), adv. In a gnash- 
ing miuiner; with gnashing. 

Gnat (nat), n. [A. Sax. gmif; L.G. giiOi, a 
.small kind of gnat; perhaps akin toG, ynaize,, 
the itch.] A name appliexl to sever.'d bisects 
of the genus Culex. The proboscis or stiii.g of 
the female is a tube containing four spiciihe 
of exquisite tinenesa, dentated ur edged; 
these are the modified mandililes and niax- 
ilhe. Tlie males ax'e destitute of stings, and 
are further distinguislieil by their plimie- 
like antemne. The most troublesome of 
thi.s .genus is the inosiiuito. ‘ Strain at a 
gnat’ (Mat, x.tili. 24), to be scnipulous aheut. 
.small matters. In this jihra.se thi.! at is a 
typograpliical blunder of thefirsfc edition of 
our corniiion version of the Bible for uxif. 

It is an allusion to the custom of the Jews, 
Greeks, .and Ikunans of passing their wines 
(which in the southern ci.)untries might 
ea.<iily reecdve gnats) through a .strainer. 
This was a matter of religion with the .lews, 
who considered the insect imcli'nn. 
Gnat-flower (nat'llou-er), n. .Same .as Bre- 
flower. 

dnatMtiS (gna-tlxl-tis), n. [Gr. gnathos, a 
jaw, and -itis, term, denoting inflanmia- 
tiom] In pathol. inflammation of the j.uw 
or cheek. 

Gnathodon (nath'o-don), n. [Gr. gnathos, 
jaw-bone, and odovs, a tootli. j 1. A genus 
of molluscs, of which there is one well- 
known spisdes, O. cuneatus, from Nexr 
Orleans. The hinge has in one valve a car- 
dinal tooth and two lateral ones, the ati- 
terior of which is shaped like a jaw-bone. 

2. A genua of birds (the tooth-billed pigeons.), 
allied to the pigeons, found in the South 
.Sesi Islands. It is also csdied Bidunouhm, 
from being in i?oine particulars a miniature 
resemblance of the dodo. 

Gnathonic, t Gmthoniealt (nath-on'ik, 
nath-on'ik-al), «. [L. gnatho. Or. gnathiiH, 
a fat cheek, a greedy follow, hence used by 
Tex'ence as the name of a parasite, from 
Gr. gnaihm, the jaw.] Flattering; deceitful, 
‘lo attend others bathing or anointin.e‘ . . . 
i.s servile and pnaf/ionicai;’ Transl, of Plv.- 
tarch. 

Gaathonically (nath-on'i-kal-li), adi>. In a 
gnathonic manner: servilely; parasitically. 
Gnathopodite (nath-o'po-dit), ?'i. pi. [Or. 
gnathos, a jaw, ii mouth, ami pous, podos, n , 
foot;] In zool. one of those limbs which, in 
ernstaeeans, have been raodilled into acces- 
sory organa of mastication. 

If the Trilobites hare true walking' legs instead 
at inoiitb-faet iioiat/iapfldiles) only, they rvould bs- 
jnore closely related to llie Isopoda. Haliire. 

Gnatliostoina (nath-os'to-ma), n. [G r. gm- 
tlws, a jaw, and stoma, a mouth. ] A genus 
of nematoid entozoa, first discovered by- 
Owen in the stomach of the tiger. The 
body is round, elastic, and attenuated at 
both extremities, and the largest is alimifc 
1 inch In length. The genus is also known 
as Oheiracanthus. 

Gmtling (nat'ling), n. A little gnat. 

But if some man more barely than the rest. 

Shall dare attack these .(.Wui'AHV'i' in their aest, 

At oncc! tliey rise witii impotence of ra.ge. 

Churchill. 

Gnat-snapper (nat'snap-er), >\. A bird that 
catches gnats for food. 

Gnat-strainer (nat'stran-er), «. One who 
attaches too much importance to little 
things; in allusion to Mat. xxiii. 24. 
Gnat-worm (nat'werm ), 71. A small water 
insect produced by a gnat, and which after 
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itm m.iVrS'al is trrtiiaft'niwd into rt 

j'Bat; the Sttrva of R i^nat. 

SnaWOiai, I'.t [A. rx knwjui, 

<• V t'n.'n't’. v, 

{<k 4 and >w. M/ff'/, wvin, to ffljuw,] 1. :io 
Irttt'Oil hv littte a»(i littSu; to idte or aerupo 
c.d wiih'tlie fuii'twth; to wear away by 
ijjthia”; to nibblt at; as, rats ;/)/«!« a bonni 
or plliiik; u worm i^nutws tilt whmI id a tree 
■' Mr.tlie plaakof a Biiip. 

H's i', ■«,■:, iJc.il! .!; bi j -.efjr hones 

Dryden. 

% Tis bite in aijony or rage. 

T!i cy,f their Jotiffiies for paiti. Uuv. xvi. lo. 
it tii , he. ttitiici! all r.ai ;m.t ii.if i.il hi', li.rll, 

'iinvt under, now his upper liji. 

Tennyson. 

;! To wst or wear away by, or as by, 
{..mtinued Uitiiiti:; to ooustime; to waste; to 
fret: to ertrrode. 

li’cr the wild waste the stupid ostrich strays, 

Will) ,e Sen e du'citieiv .'i rrer the teiiiperei! steel. 

Miclie. 

Gnaw fii'}), i\i. l. To use the teetli in biting; 
to iiite with repeated eitort, aa in eating or 
reniuviti^ with Hu' teeth smiiutiiiug hard, 
aawioldy, or munanagealile. 

Growlini,' like .1 daip . . . when lie fears 
To lose his bone, aiid lays Isis foot upon it 
Gnuviini; isnd gro's’ling. Tennyson. 

‘i. To !n> nlffi'ted with oontilsllouB, severe 
pain, aa if being corrodeti; sis, luy tooth 
ijnnwn. 

Gaawer (nn T r), n. 1. One who or ihutv. int-h 
gnaws or rorrodes.— 2. In mol. a rodent. 

Gneiss (nis). n. ru. iimisfi. pmuVv. ! In niui- 
tnil. It speinua of rook, coinpo-sod of iiuartz, 
tehipiir, iiiifl mifii, .‘irniiiKcd in layers. The 
layers, whether steilglit or eurved, are fre- 
tpiently . think, but often vary considerably in 
thcaissncHpecluien. It pa.ssi'sonoiie sideiiito 
granite, from which it diiters in its shity 
stractnru, and on the other Into mica slate. 
It IB rich in Biotallie orig, Imt eonhiins no 
fohsi! remains Torphyritic gueias presents 
large distinct cr,ystiils of felspar which tra- 
verse .several of tlio foliated layers, nueiss 
often ctiiitaiiis iioriiblfijide in jdare of laien, 
and receives the name of Byenitic sneiss. 
The mdy difftu’ence between this rock and 
granite consists in the foliation uf gneiss, 
the inateriats of gniiute being crystallized 
promismionsly, tin ae of gneiss being .stignj- 
, _gatedin:lavers. , 

Qneisslc (nisTk), a. Hanie as Gnehmohc. 
QlieiS80i<l(nis'(>ifl),a. [fr/iefis, andOr. eidm, 
reseiulilauro. j Jlusemhlini' gneis.s. a term 
applied to rocka when their chemical ingre- 
(iiente are Bfcgwgaicd more distinctly than 
in the ordinary sdsist.s, yet do not show the 
well-marked Inyensof gufiss; or when the 
crysti'dline elmractcr is more pnmounced 
than in gnei.^s, the Liyers not ye*t being so 
entirely bldirentted as it) granite. 
Qaeissose inisThs), a. Having the qualities 
of, resembling, or exhibiting the texture or 
.structure of gnej'ss. 

Gnetacess n, nf. [.‘ice below.] A 

nat. order t •{ gy innogeiious plants, pi ipiilarly 
called joint-ftrs, tiud coiisi.sting of snmll trees 
orshrulis, with llowersnrraiiged in catkins or 
heads. The .seeds of soine of tiiem are eaten. 
There are two genera. Ephedra and fJnetum. 
SnetuiM inc'tum), a. [From ijm’innn, its 
name ia the Isla of Termite.] A genus of 
ivs.st Indian plants, the jfdnt-ins, nat order 
Gnctacese. The seeds of (r. j/uemim are 
roasted and eaten. 

Gnide,t ti.n jA. Sax. rmiilan, to rub, to 
iireak in pieties; Han. outdr, .sw. ijnida, to 
rub.] To break in piece.s ; to coiumimilu ; 
to rub; to Imrnish. 

There inayst thou tae . . , ^■njarfff^rofsheMes. 

C/nmiVK 

GnOif.t rt. I. Probably akin to fjnitw.i A 
■ jniser.. ■ ■ 

Tile caitiir^xii/fsaid t« his crae. 

My mousy 13 litany, iFiy incomes but few, C/iaimr. 
Gnome fnom), n. [Fr.. supposed to be from 
Ur. one tliat knows, a giianli.'m, 

from i-oot >nio (seen iu H. knuit'), to know,] 

1. An imaginary being, .-uippi iscd by the 
Cabalists to inlnd.dt the inner parts of the 
e.irth, an<l to im tin; guardian of mines, 

Tjuarries, &o. 

, . Fojie haS' mada aifaiirahlie use in this fine poem 
r XRiipt of ike LocA) of tile fubltid race ufk'names. 

■ H’'arlmrt8n, ■■ 

2. A dwarf; a goblin; a person of small 
stature or misshapen features, or of strange 
appcaranci'. 

Gnome (iiom or nb'mi'), n. [Ur. grn'iyio, a 
maxim, from gnfnuii, to know.] A brief re- 
flection or maxim; a saw; an aphorism. 
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tiname (is) a .•sayiiig pertaimng lo tUeinaiinera and 
common practices of men, winch declareth, by an 
aiite brevity, wliat in this tmr lyfe ought to be done 
or not done. Peacham. 

Gnomic, Gnomical (nom'ik, ndin'ik-aj), «. 
[Gr. (imtmUms. See last art.] Sententious; 
containing lu- douling in maxims; didaetm: 
applied cspiitiiiilly to ,a psirtinuhir c.las.s of 
poetry written l»y Theognis and others among 
the iiindent Ureuka, and to tlio writers. 
Gnomic, f Gnomical t (nom'ik, nmn'ik-al), a. 
Cataehre.stie for Gnmnotiiml. bee GNOMO- 
NIC. ‘ An ordinary pnoniMal dial.’ Bacon. 
Gnomiometrical (iiD'nii-o-met"rik-al;, a. 
[Gr. ffnfmmn, an index, and melreCi, to mea- 
sure.] A term applied to a telescope and 
microscope, instruments for measuring the 
angles of erystais Ity reflection, and for 
ascertaining the inclination of .strata, and 
the apparent inagnitudo of angles when the 
eye is not jilaced at tlie vertex. 
Gnomologie, Gnomological (no-mo-loj'ik, 
nu-mo-loj'ik-al), a. Of or pertaining to gno- 
molcigy. 

Gnoraology (no-mol'o-ji), n, [Gr. gnome, a 
maxim or sentence, and logos, di.scourse.] A 
cidlection of or treatise on maxims, grave 
sentences, or reflections; the knowledge of 
or literature regui'ding such. [Hare.] 

Which art of powerful recteiniing: wisest mei have 
also taiiiiht in their ethical precepts and 

Milton. 

Gliomott(no'mon), n. [Gr. gnomon, an index, 
fi'om the root gno, to know.] 1. In dialling, 
the style or pin, which by its shadow shows 
the hour of the day. Sometimes poetically 
u,sed for a pendulum. 

And, outward from its depth, the self-moved sword 

Swings slow its awful .ji'KOWiiiw of red fire 

From .side to side. Is. £. Brmumns. 

2. In astron. a style erected perpendicularly 
to the horizon, in order, to find the altitudes, 
declinations, <feo., of the snn and stans. The 
gnomon is usually a pillar or column or 
pyramid erected upon level ground or a 
Ii.nvement. It was much used by tlie ancient 
aslvonomers, and gnoinons of 
great height, with meridian 
lines attached to them, are 
still common in Franco and 
Italy. The index of the 
hour-circle of a globe.— -4. In 
geum. the two oonqdeinents 
ot a parallelogram, together 
with either of the parallelo- 
grams about the diameter. 

Thus in the parallelogram 
AB0l>, the two complement!?, 

Af and ic, together with the parallelogram 
Ed, are cfdled the gnomon AGP or OEH. 
Gnojnonlc, Gnomoiucal (nd-mon'llc, no- 
mon'jk-al),®, 1, Pertaining to the art of dial- 
ling.— 2. In Jot. bent at right angles.— ffno- 
uionio projection, a projection of the surface 
uf tile sphere, in which the point of sight is 
taken at the centre of the sphere, and the 
principal plane is tangent to the surface of 
the sphere. 

GnomonicallF (nfl-mon'ik-al-li), adv. In 
agnomonieiilmanneri according totheprin- 
dplea of the gnnmonic projection. 
Gnomonics (n6-mon'iks), n. The art or 
science of dialling, or of constructing dials 
to show the hour of the day by the shadow 
of a gnomon. 

Gnomonist (no'mon-ist), n. One versed in 
gnomonics. 

Gii03XioiiolOf7 (no-mpn-ol'o-ji), n. A trea- 
tise on dialling. 

Gnoo (no), n. Same as Gnu. 

Gnostic (nos'tik), n. [I. gaostiaus, Gr. gnos- 
fite, from root pno, E. Xoioio.] One of a 
sect of philosophers that arose in the 
flrst ages of Christianity, who pretended 
they were the only men who had a true 
knowledge of the Christian religion. They 
farmed for themselves a fantastical system 
of theology crudely combined from Greek 
and oriental philosophy, to which they ac- 
commodated their interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, They held that all natures, intelligi- 
ble, intellectual, and material, are derived 
by successive emanations from the infinite 
fountain of Deity. These emanations they 
called eons. 

Gnostic (nos'tik), a. Pertaining to the Gnos- 
tics or their doctrines. 

Gnosticism (nos'ti-sixrn), n. The docl dnes, 
principles, or system of philosophy taught 
by the Gnostics, 

Gnowe.t pret. of gnaw. Gnawed. 

I His diildrenwemlen that it for hunger was 
Ihatliehisarmes.yaew, Chancer. 

Gnu (nu), n. [Hottentot gnu or nju.] A 
genus, of miiinant quadrupeds (Catoble- 



pas), inhabiting the plains and wilds of 
South Africa, generally ranked by naturalists 
lunong the antelopes, but by some placed 



Gnu (Catoblefas snu). 

among the ox family. The fom of the best 
known species, C. gnu, partakes of that of 
the antelope, ox, and horse. Both sexes 
have horns, and long hair surrounds the face 
and muzzle. They are said to he flei-ce when 
attacked, but when taken young have been 
found to be capable of domestication. 

Go (go), v.i. pret. ivent; pp. gone; ppr. going. 
[Went, though used as the pret., is really the 
past tense of joend, A. Sax. wendan, to turn, to 
go. In A. Sax. the verb appears in two f omis, 
a contracted, gdn, and a lengthened and na- 
salized form, gangan, 0. and Prov. E. and 
Sc. gang, to go. 'The former corresponii.s 
with Bdn. gaae, D. gaan, G, gehen, the latter 
with Goth, gaggan (that is gangan), Icel. 
ganga, O.H.G. gangan. The past of pdn was 
code, eodon, in later times yode, yedo, from 
a root i, to go, seen also in L. eo, Gr. eimi, 
to go.] 1. To move; to pass; to proceed; to be 
In motion from any cause or in any manner, 
as by the action of the limbs, by a convey- 
ance, or as a machine: used sometimes lit- 
erally and sometimes figuratively. ‘The 
mourners go about the .streets.’ Ecel. xii, 5. 
Clocks will as they are set ; but man. 

Irregular man’s never constant, never certain, 
Otway. 

2. To walk; to move on the feet or step by 
step; also, to walk step by step, or leisurely, 
as distinguished from rimning or hasting; 
as, the child begins to go alone at a year old. 

You know that love 

■Will creep in service where it cannot go. Shah.. 
Thou must run to him ; for thou hast staid so long 
that j'o&i.y will scarce serve the turn. Shah. 

3. To depart; to move from a iilace: op- 
posed to come; as, the mail goes and comes 
every day. 

I will let you go that ye may sacrifice. Ex, viii. 8. 

4. 'To be passed on from one to another; to 
have currency or use; to pass; to circulate; 
also, to be reckoned; to be esteemed. 

And so the jest^’oer round. Dryden, 

The money , . . should go according to its true 
value, Locke. 

And the man taeni among men for an old man in 
the days of Saul, i Sam. xvii. ic. 

6. 'To proceed or happen in a given manner; 
to fare; to he carried on; to have course; to 
come to an issue or result; to succeed; to 
turn out. 

Howjfoejtiie night, boy? Shah, 

I think, as the world .focf, he was a good sort oi 
man enough. Arbnthnot. 

AVhether the cause for me or against nie, you 

must pay me the reward. Waits.- 

6. 'To apply; to be applicable; as, the argu- 
ment goes to this point only.— 7. 'To apply 
one’s self; to set one’s self; to undertake. 

Seeing himself confronted by so many, like a reso. 
lute orator he loetit not; to denial, but to Justify his 
cruel falsehood. Sir P. Sidney. 

8. To have recourse to; as, to go to law.— 

9. To be about to do; as, I ivas going to say; 

I am going to begin harvest. [In this usage 
it may be regarded as an auxiliary verb.!— 
10- To be [guided or regulated; to proceed 
by some principle or rule; as, we are to go 
by the rifles of law or according to the -ore- 
cepts of Scripture. 

We are to by another measure. Sprat. 

11. To he -uith young; to he pregnant; to 
gestate; as, the females of different animals 
go some a longer, some a shorter time.— 

12, 'To be alienated in payment or exchange; 
to be sold; to be disposed of; as, if o■a^ ex^ 
ports are of less value than our imports, 


Fiite, fur, fat, fftll; me, met, Iter; pine, pin; note, not, nteive; tiibo, tub, byll; oil, pound; li, So. abwne; y, Sc. fep.' 
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imr Diimfty must ffo t>t iruy tfu- Ital.-iiioe: thit! 
arti>.'(c lifiif for a triliinu’ huiu. • lii. To be 
or relra^'Otl ; tu bo freoil from ru- i 
struiiit; iw, lot me t/n; let ;in the lutiiil. ■ 
14. To ftiYKX'C'iJ; to e.vtciiil; to a-afli; to b-ail: 
a:% tho lint! fiom one end to the other: 
this road '/oe.s to Edinlmi'f'h.— 15. To have 
etftjcfc; to extend in effect, meaniiit?, or pia*- 
port; to avail: to he of force or value: as, 
money f/w ,s further now tliaii it did diiriir^ 
tlie war. 

Ilii-v aniorou:“» expressions ro nn further than virtue 
may allow. Dyydert. 

'Id. To proceed or tend toward :i result, con- 
sedueucc, or product; to contributt*; to ctu!* 
duee; to eonenr; to be an iu.^redient: fre- 
(lueutly with fn, into, tutciiriln, ami the like. 

reason all 5'<iur Ctiua »cl i ’j-l\ 

Somethiiihf better aiici t»reatcr than hicjli birth and 
<|uallty uuiht i;o artpurhej tho^je dcunnu'trt- 

tion^ of public er,teeni and love. .Shi-ey?. 

17. To be lo.st or ruined; to perish; to sink 
or die. .So6 Gone. 


s j (d) To become pul die; to beronic Wfdl k nowri; 
j I as. tin's story f/ars t»i(f to the w'orUi."-To ;/ti 
I <mi‘, (a) to read; to peruse; to study. {!/) To 

■ [ examiiso; to view or review; as, to (jo over 
; [ at! iuaroutit. ‘ If we (jo over the laws of 
: ; Chriaiauity.’ Tillotmu. (e) To think over; 
:i to proceed or pas.s in mental operation. 

frf) To cliaiiife sides: to pu-ss from one party 
, to ariotiier. (e) To revolt. (/) To pass from 

r one side to the other, as of a river. To ito 

the whole Jhpire, to tjo ti>the fuHe.st extent 
in the {ittainnieut of tin object. [American. 1 
—To r/u the whole hnj, to he out-iiud-out in 

■ fiivouv of a tliiiiM:; to njo to the ntimtst e.xtenfc 
* in gaining' a point or attaining an object. 

[American.]— 2Vi go thromjh, (a) to pass in a 
substance; as, to go throwjh water. {?>) To 
e.veeute; to aceomplmh; to iierfonn thor- 
! oughly ; to iinish; as, to go through an imder- 
tiiking. (e) To sutfer: to bear; to undergo; 
to sustain to the end; ,'is, to go through a 
: hmg sickness; to go through an operiition.— 

To go through tvith, to execTite etfeetually. 


•Sweeter far is death than life to me tli.it iotis tn^a. 


18. To have aninnition and imflaggihg in- 
terest; as, the drama goes well— io. To be- 
ctune; ns, she hits gone mat! ; .1 will go bail ; 
he will go laser.— 'To go about, (a) to Bet one's 
.self to it business. (6) To take a circuitous 
Wiiy to iioeomplish something. 

They never about to hide or paUi:ite their vices. 

(e) Haut. to tack; to turn tlie head of a ship. 
— To go abroad, (a) to walk out of si house. 

(b) Tu Iciive one's native lantl. (c) l\i be 
uttered, disclosed, or published. — To go 
against, (a) to invade ; to laarcii to attack. 

(b) To l.iu iu opiiosition; to he disagreealila. 
—To go ake.ad, to jiroceed, especially at a 
great rate; to niiike rapid progi’e,ss; to bo 
entei'prising; to go forward; to go in ad- 
vance. --To go aside, (a) to withdraw; to 
retire into a private situation, {b) To err; 
to deviate from tiie right way.— To go be- 
tween, to interpose; to mediate; to .attempt 
to rec<)ncile or to adjust differences. 

I did go betzveen them. ;is I said ; but niore tli.an 
that, he loved her ; for indeed he was mad for her. 

Shak, 

—To go beyond, to oveiTeach. 

The king has.sro«er beyond me; .all ray glorie.s 
In that one woman I have last for ever. Shabt, 

—To go by, (a) to pass near and boj'ond. (?>) 
To pass away unnoticed or disregarded. 

Do not you come your tardy son to chide. 

That, laps’d in time and passion, Iet5.yi? by 
Tit’ important actiii'g of your dread cointnand? 

S/jir*. 

(c) To come by; to get. 

In argument with men, a. ivoman ever 

O'uwr 'by the worse, whatever be her cause. MUton. 

—To go down, (a) to descend in any manner. 
(6) To fail; to come to nothing, (c) To be 
swallowed or received, not roje'eted; as, the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings will not 
go down in this period of the world, 

!f he be hungry, bread willjo dornH. Locke. 

— To go, tor a person' or thing, (a) to be in fa- 
vour of a person or thing, (b) To proceed 
to attack a person; to treat with violence, 
[American collcKi,]— To go for nothing, to 
have no viilue, meaning, or efiicao,y.— 2'o go 
forth, to issue or depart out of a p!ace.~To 
go hard, with, to he in danger of a fatal is.sue; 
to have difficulty to escape.— To j/o in, to 
talio an active part; to proceed to action.— 
To go in .for, to be in favour of; to under- 
take; to make the object of acciuirement or 
attainment; as, the student tcent in for 
classics. 

He was ready toga in for statistics as /hr anything 
else. Dickens: 

—To go in to, in Scrip. Ian. to have se.xual 
commerce with.— To go in anti out, (a) to 
do the business of life, (b) To go freely; to 
be at liberty. Jn. x. a— To go off, (a) to 
depart to a distance; to leave a place or 
station, (b) To die; to decease. 

Ill this wanner he vreiita/f not like a man that de- 
parted out of life, but one that returned to his abode. 

^ Tatia-. 

(e)To he discharged, as firearms; to explode. 

(d) To be sold; as, the goods went off rapidly. 
—To go on, (a) to proceed; to advance for- 
ward. (fo) To be put on, as agarraent; as, the 
coat will not go on.— To go out, (a) to issue 
forth; to depart from. (&) To go on an ex- 
pedition. 

You need not have pricked me; there are other 
men fitter togn out tlian I. Shak. 

{e) To become extinct, as light or life; to ex- 
pire; as, a candle gem out; the fire goes out. 
And life itself .faff cut at thy displeasure. 

Addison, 


fie much fo.ared the Earl of Antrim had not steadi- 
ness of mind enough to go through with sueli an un- 
dertaking. Clarendon, 

—To go under, (ay to be talked of or known, 
as iiy a title or name; as, to go under the 
name of reformers, (h) To be submerged; 
to tie ruined; to sink; to perish. [American. ] 
—Togo upon, to piroceed as on afoumh'ition; 
to hike as a principle supposed or settled. 

Tins supposition I have gone ufion througli those 
papers. Addison. 

—To go with, (a) to accompany; to pass with 
others, (b) To side with; to be in pai'ty or 
design with, (c) To agree with; to suit; to 
lianhonize. 

Tlie innocence which would extremely well with 
a saiih and tucker, i.s .a little out of keeping with the 
rouge and pearl necklace. Dickeus. 

— It goes ill with, it goes well with, a. gerson, 
he has ill fortune or good fortune; he is un- 
fortunate or fortunate. —To go leithont, to bo 
or remain destitute.— To go wrong(a) to be- 
come unsound, as meat, fruit. (6) To fail in 
I business, (e) To leave the paths of virtue, 
(d) To take a wrong way. ^ — Goto! come; move; 
begin: a phrase of exhortation; also a phrase 
of scornful exhortation. 

Go (go), v.t. [In the following usages the 
verb, though it may be constmed as transi- 
tive, is not really transitive in sense.] To 
participate in, as in an enterprise; to bear 
or enjoy a part in or of; to undertake or be 
responsible for; as, to go equal riste. * Tiiey 
were to go equal shares in the booty,’ L' Es- 
trange.— To go it, (a) to carry on; to keep a 
thing up; to proceed. (&) To act in a dar- 
ing, clashing, or reckless manner; to conduct 
one’s self outrageously; as, he’s going it; 
sometimes araplifted togoingitfastavstrong: 
iu both uses employed in the imperative as 
an encouragement.— To go an errand, to go 
a drive, to go circuit, to go on an errand; to 
go upon or for a drive; to go upon circuit. 
[In this use of go, a preposition is evidently 
understood.]— To go one’s way, to sot forth; 
to depart; to move on. 

Go (go), n. 1. Act; operation; on-going; cir- 
cumstance; incident. “Here’s a pretty go.’ 
Dialcens.—i, The fashion or mode; as, quite 
the go. 

Docking was quite the ffo for manes as well as 
tails at that time; Vie/ney.s, 

3. A spree or noisy merriment; as, a high 
go.— 4. A glass or other measure of liquor 
called in when drinking. 

T wo well-known actors once met at the bar of a 
tavern . . . ‘ One more gla-ss and then we’ll was 
repe.ited so often, that m the end .S'!! was out of the 
que.stion, and so the word passed into a proverb. 

Slang Diciianary. 

o. Stamina; bottom; power of endurance; 
as, there is plenty of go in him yet. — 
6. Spirit: animation; Are; as, the piece has 
plenty of go in it.— Great go, liitk go, uni- 
versity cant terms for the examination for 
degrees and the previous or preliminary 
examination. — Go-iti, assault; attack. 

Just as I was getting up to the head of my horse, 
a powerful Arab ... ran back to have a last jfo-Os 
at his enemy, and delivered a murderous fling, from 
which 1 could not escape. fh'. H. Russell. 

—No go, of no use; not to be done. 

No jokes, old boy; no trying it oij on me. You 
want to trot me out, bat HOgo. Thackeray, 

Go. Gone. Chaucer. 

Goad (god), n. [A. Sax. gdd. gmd, a point of 
a weapon, a goad ; Stv. gadd, a sting. ,See 
Gad.] a pointed instrument used to stimu- 
late a beast to move faster; hence, anything 
that urges or stimulates. 

He no longer felt the daily goad urging him to 
the daily, toil. , Macaulay, \ 


Goad (god), v.t. Tu prick; tu drive witii a 
guild; henc'?. to incite; to sliniulitc; to in- 
stigate; tu urge furwaril or Iu roii.-^c i«y any- 
thing pungent, severe, Irritating, or iniiain- 

lll,S. 

He waij born witlj n ‘iweet and j^enermis temper; 
but he liacl. been iroadcd and baited into a savnju^t;- 
ness which was not natural to him. : 

Goadsman (grp'iz'umi!), n. pi. Goadsmen 
Cguilz'iiiuu), One wliu drives uxcii with a 
goad. 

Wl'iat processions have we not seen: Corpus-Christi 
and Ler'ondrc ivjtitujf,’’ in his jd?!' banes of Voltaire 
■with iHiilock-chariots and jyoiiif.huen iu Roman cos* 
tume, ' Cixr!yh. 

Goaf (gOf), it. In m ining, that part of .a mine 
from which the mineral h;is i.»ecn piirtiidly 
or wholly remaved; the waste. Calicil also 
Gof). 

To •xaork iJn' fjoaf, or to remove the pillars of 
itjiiieral ntauer lu'evionsly left to support the roof, 
ami replace tiiem with props. Uyff. 

Go-ahead (gfi'ii-hed), a. Charjicterizeil by 
or disposed to progress; incliueii to adopt 
jni)ovation.s which are bedieved to be im- 
provements; pressing forwiini in busiiie.-s; 
cntci'in'ising; iis, ii go-ahead people. [Origi- 
nally Amerlciin.] 

Goal<g61), n. [Fr. gaule., a pule, a wont 
of Germaniu origin, from Goth, valuit, Fris. 
loalu, staff, rod, with the cuipmou initial 
lotter-cliange. Sea G.] 1. The point set to 
bound a race, :ind to or round which the 
competitors run, or from which they start to 
return to it again; the m;irk. Air T. Elyot. 

P.'it! curl) their fiery steeds, or shun the goal, . 

VVitit rapid wheels. - Mtilcu, 

Hast thou beheld, when from iiiagcitl they start, 

The youthful cliarioteers with heaving heart 

Rusli to the race! ' Drydstt. 

2. The end or flnjil purptisc ; flu; t-inl to 
whicli a; tlosign tends, or which a person 
aims to reach or accomplish. Shak. 

Each individual seeks a several goal. , Pogc. 

Oil yet we trust that somehaw good 
Will be the final, iTOi/ of ill. Tcunysmi. 

3. In football and other games some murk, 
line, or point fl,xed towards wliicii the phiyei s 
direct tlieir ctforts; in football two upright 
poles at some distance aptirt witii a tape 
stretched between. 

Goat (got), n. [A. Sax gdf, leel. L.G. I). and 
ITis, (jeit, G. geias, goat; Goth, gaitei, ti 
young goiit, a kid; cog. witii L. hfedtm, a 
kid.] A well-known horned ruminant quad- 
ruped of the genus Capra. The horns are 
hollow, erect, turned backward, annular on 
the surface, and scabrous. Tlic mtile is .gen- 
erally bearded under the chin. Goats are 
nearly of the size of sheep, but stronger, 
less timid, and more agile. They freipient , 



rocks and mountains, and subsist on scanty 
coarse food. They are described by Buflon 
as being sprightly, capricious, and wiinton, 
find their strong odour is proverbial. Tlieir 
milk is sweet, nourishing, and mud iciiial.and 
their flesh furnislies food. Goats are of al- 
most interminable variety, and it is not cer- 
tainly known from which the domestic goat 
is descended, though opinion favours the C 
cegagrus. They are found in all parts of the 
world, and many varieties are valued for 
their hair or wool, as the Csislunere goat, 
the Angora goat, Ac, The male of the goat 
is called a huek. 

Goat-beard (gdt'berd), w. Same as Goat’s- 
hearcl. 

Goat-ebafer (g6t'chaf-6r), ji. An insect, a 
kind of beetle, probably the chafer Jletoion- 
tha solstitialis, the favourite food of the 
goat- sucker. 

Goatee (gSt-e'), n. A beard so trimmed that 
a part of it hangs down from the lower lip 
or chin, like the beard of a goat. This style 


cli, c/tain; Cdi, .Sc. loc/i; g, flo; i.job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, &mgi then; tlx, thin; w, tog; wli, irMg; zh, aenre.— See Key. 
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of h-ar.l is atft'.rtti-l ni thu ('niterf 

»■ A flsli of the Medi- 
t'-i i mi- ail. the atprums. 

0o^tll6r^ occiips.-' 

tir !! (s to ti'ji't 

Goattsb I ‘Jot ish ». ft. Itesemblnig a goat la 
any i|f!Blity. egpeeially la Bnicll or histtiu- 

reiiia, 

,ln ■< 'll! ir il evT.M!! of a wliratenmster, liian, to 
1 IV i.i ' rj.';. >) e!i',i 'njti la on tlio change of a star. 
*’•>'••••'■ ,Vea/i. 

aoatisMy ('rot/ieh-li), adv. In a goatish 
ill im» r; hiatfnlly, 

Goatisiuie,'^!! h-oi'i-h-ne-j), n. The quality 
of ioutihh; lasifulness. 
tfoat-mavJ(iram (-'!jL'in:ir-j!i-rimi),atv Goafs- 

iiCiil'lL 

Goat-milker (gr.t'inilk-er), n. The goat- 
sucker (which see). 

Goat-moth (got'raoth), n. A gray-colourod 
itmth (idswH Ih/nipenln), the caterpillar of 
which live.s on the wood of the willow. See 
ticissirs. 

Goat-root (crr.t’rot), n. A plant, Omnw 
.Nutnx. 

Goat’s-hane ftrots'liiin), n. A herbaceous 
plant, AriiHiiian tm(/oetmwn, with pale 
yeltuw .iidWiT.i. inti’otlurecl into this country 
froni .Switrorhuul. 

Goat’s-heara (gOts'lnlnl), n. Tragopofon, 
a geiinsi of pla'nts, iiat, order Compoaito. 
The plants i>f thie geini.H are herbaceous 
peiviiiiialM, chieiiy natives <if Europe. Tlie 
seeds have fciitliery appendages; hence the 
name. The yellow gotifs-heard {T. pratm- 
«!*;, greater goat’s-beaid (T. major), and 
purpk'goat’s-benrd (T. porrifnlim) arefound 
iji Uritain. 'I’lie latter siiecies is coramonly 
ctihivated for its root as a riilinary vege- 
taiile, iimler the tianie of salsify. 
Goat’s-foot (gdts'fnt), w. A plant, Oxalm 
mpriiitt, with flr.5h-colom'ed flowers, eiilti- 
%'att‘d ill tills country in greenhouses, and 
belonging' to the Tupe of Good Hope. 
Goat’s-rue Cgdif/nii, n, A plant, Galena 
See Galega. 

Gbat's-thora. (gots'thora), n. A name given 
to two hardy evergreen plants of the genus 
A.itragiilua— -.d. Thtiftteaiithu. (groat .goat’s- 
thorii.) and > t Potfritt m (small goat's-thorn). 
Tim former, long cultivated in this country, . 
is a native of tliuRouthof Europe, the latter . 
of tin.' 1 , 1 ‘vuiit. 

Goat-aucker(' 4 dt'suk-t:r),H A mamecommon 
to the variirtH species of birds of the genus 
i'apitmtilgu.s, given originally frorrithe em* , 




Goiil-'VJckar {Citpi’fmii/iTUs aira^aiu}. 

neousopiiilonthattht-ysuckgoats. TheEuro- 
pcan g(,at-sui;kt‘r (('. fiiriii>inis} feeds upon, 
noetunial insects, as moths, gnats, beetles,. 
Ac. , which it catches i m the wing, flying with 
its mniitli open. Its month is compm-atively 
hii’yc. and lined on the inside with a glutin- 
ous SI ihstance to prevent the feseape of those 
iri'ccts wliich l)y into it. Like all birds 
whicii catch tliu.s wlu'ti on the wing, the gape 
is surronuilcd by stiff bristles. The British 
species is willed also the Might • chttrr. 
Night -jar, the Chwn-md, the Pern-owl, &ti. 
Tlie whip-poor-will is an American species. 

>!e0 (‘AI-llIMt.’LGID.K. 

Goat’s-wlieat ( oi>ts.''v liot). n. The common 
name of the plants of the genus TTago- 
pyrnm. 

Goat-weed (gbt'wcd), n. A natne given to ; 
two plants, (Japnina hijloru and StomoAm 
duruHtifuUu, iioth unimportant. 

Goave feflv), ».i. [.Swj Goff, a fool.] To go 
about staring like a fool; to look arcnrad 
with a strange inquiiitig gaze, indicating 
teioraut wiimler and surprise; to stare stu- 
pidly. ■: Irici'iteh. ] 

llow he stiir’t! anrt stammer’d, 
wheii as ifled wr branks, . . . . | 

m she parlour hammer’d., Burns, i 


I GoB (goh), »■ [G. Fr. tjnh, a morsel, Fr. gohhe, 
a hall for swallowingi a bolus, goher, to gulp 
down, probably from the Celtic; comp. Gael, 
gob, the month. Akin gobble, gobbet.) 1. A 
little massor collection; a lump; a mouthful. 
2. The montli, [Vulgar.]— 3. In mining, 
same as Goaf. 

Gobhe (gob), n. A South American and 
African annual plant, the Voandzeia sub- 
termnea, allied to the kidney -bean, but 
whose pods are planted like those of the 
ground-nut to ripen the seeds there. These 
when boiled constitute a wholesome and 
pleasant article of diet. 

Gobbet (gob'et), n. [f’r. gobet, See GOB.] 
X. A monthful; a morsel; a lump; a part; a 
fragment; a piece. 

May it burst his pcricr.miin», as tlie of fat 

.and turpentine (.i nasty tlioiiglit of the seer) did that 
old dragon in the Apocrypha. Lamb, 

2, A block of stone. 

Gobbet (gob'et), v.t. To swallow in large 
masses or mouthfuls, [Vulgar.] L' Estrange. 
GobbeUy (goh'et-li), adv. In gob)5et.s or 
lumps, Huloet. 

Gobbing (gob'ing), n. [See Gob, 3.] In rnin- 
ing, the refuse thrown back into the excava- 
tions remaining after the removal of the 
coal. 

Gobble (gobT), v.t. pret. & pp. jipr, 

gobbling. [A freq. from gob, Fr. gober, to 
swtdlow. See Gob.] To swallow in large 
pieces; to swallow hastily. 

The time too precious now to waste, 

And supper up in haste. 

Again mresh to cards they run. Swift, 
Gobble (gobT), v.i. To make a noise in the 
tteoat, as a turkey. 

Fat turkies at the door. Prior. 

Gobble (gob'l), m. A noise nmde in the 
throat, as that of the turkey-cock. 

Flocks of ducks and geese ... set up a discord- 
ant gObiiie, ' Mrs, Gore. 

GrObbler (gob'ier), n. 1. One who swallows 
i in luiste ; a greedy eater; a gormandizer. — 
L 2. A turkey-cock. [Colloq.] 

‘ Gobelin (go'be-lin), a. [From the dyehoiise 
i in Paris originally belonging to a famous 
i family of dyers called Gobelin, and, after 
I them, named 'the Gobelins.' ML Colbert 
‘ subsequently acquired it for the state, col- 
; leeting into it the ablest workmen in the 
divers arts and manufactures connected 
with upholstery and house decoration, as 
painters, tapestry-makers, eboniats, sculp- 
tors, &o., prohibiting at the same time the 
Iniportatton <Jf tapestry fi'ora other coun- 
tries. The GoSeKas has since then continued 
to be the first manufactory of the kind in 
the, world, tapestry-work in pm’ticiilar being 
its glory.] A tenu applied to a species of 
rich tapestry in France, ornamented with 
complicated and beautiful de, signs in bril- 
Uaut and pornianent colom-s; also, pertaining 
to a printed worsted cloth for covering 
cfiairs, sofas, &c,, in imitation of tapestry. 
Gobeiaoucbe (gob-mosh), n. [Fr,] Lite, 
lly-sivallower; hence, a credulous person, 
simpleton, or ninny: so named from such 
pensons listening or stax’ing with open 
mouth. 

Go-betwaen (goTxe-twen), n. One who goes 
; between tivo others as an agent or assistant; 
an intemiefliary. 'Her assistant or po-ftis- 
tmen.' Shah. ‘ Swore besides to play their 
jyoT&etoew as heretofore,’ Tennyson. 
GobioMffl (go-bi-oi'de), n. pL [L. gubim, go- 
bio; Gr. Mbios, the gudgeon, and eidus, re- 
semblance.] The goby family, an order of 
the Cuvierian Aeaiitliopterygii, or teleostean 
Ashes with spines in their fins. They belong 
to that division of the order which has a por- 
tion of thebonesof the pharynx formed into 
cells paitly cartllaginons and fitted with 
eovera, by means of which a portion of water 
can he retained for the purpose of moisten- 
ing the mbutll All thedshes which have this 
peculiar form of the mouth are able to live 
some time without water. The gobies are 
generally of a medium or small size, and 
dfstingiiished by their ventral or thoracic 
Alls being either united in their whole 
length: or at their bases. The lump-fish 
(Oyolopteras), remoraj and the comephorus 
of Baikal iSea belong to this family. Written 
aim Gobioidete, Gobiidoe; &c. 

Gobius, Gobio (goTti-ns, go'bi-o), n. [L,] 
The goby, a genus of fi.shes belonging to 


O. Fr. gobel in its sense of a drinking-glass, 
from ‘l. L. giibellns, gohellus, dim. forms 
from L. oupa, a tub, a cask; comp. Pr. 
gobelet, Sp. oubilete. Alternatively the word 
might be derived from 0. Fr. gob, a morsel. 
See Gob.] A kind of cup or drinking vessel 
without a handle. 

We love not loaded boards, and £^obl€ts crown'd. 

Denham. 

Goblin (gob'liu), n. [Fr. gobelin, probably 
from L. eobalus, covalus, Gv. Icobalos, the 
name of a kind of malignant being or goblin; 
G. Jcobold, a spirit or demon of the mines. 
According to Wedgwood ‘ the Welsh appel- 
lation is coblyn, properly a knocker, from 
cobio, to knock,’ and it seems there is a 
superstitious belief in Wales in the exis- 
tence of a kind of beings called knoelcefs 
and corresponding to the German coholds.] 
An evil or mischievous sprite: a gnome; an 
elf; a malicious fairy. 

Go, ch.-irge my froblins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulsions; sliorten up their sinews 
With aged cramp.s. Shak, 

Gob-line (goblin), n. Naut. a name for the 
martingale back-ropes. 

’CTilll ill 7^ Goblimry ( goblin - ri ), n. 

■ IMsorpmoacesof 

Gobonated (go'bon-at- 
ed), pp. In her. an epi- 
llljj III thet applied to a bor- , 

der, pale, bend, or other 
charge, ordinary, or col- 
lar, divided into equal 
Gobonated. parts, forming squares, 
chequers, or gobbets. 
Galled also Goboni, Gdbony, and Componi. 
6oby(go'bi), n. A name usually given to 
the spiny -finned fishes belonging to the 
genus Gobius, and nat, order Gobioidm. 
See Gobius. 

Go-by (go'bi), n. 1. 1 An evasion ; an escape 
by artifice.— 2. A passing without nofice ; a 
thrusting away; an intentional di.sregarcl or 
avoidance. 1 r 

Becky gave Mrs. Wasliington White tlte go-by in 
the ring. Thackeray. 

W,rs it a matter of delicacy to which it was expe- 
dient for the time to give the go-by) Then Lord 

P. -ilnienston gave it the go-by in tiie liglit and easy 
w.ay in which men of the world dismiss questions it 
is inconvenient to treat at length. Saturday Rev, 

Go-cart (golcart), n. A small machine or 
framework with castors or rollers, and witli- 



GQimivjs. 

Goblet (goblet), n. (Fr, gnbeUt, dim. of 


out a bottom, in which children learn to 
walk without danger of falling. 

He (Plato) seems to have thought that the use of 
letter-S had operated on tiie human mind as the u,se 
bfthe.Vo-Mj'r in learning to walk. Macaulay. : 

God (god), n. [This word occurs throughout 
the Teutonic languages in f oi-ms varying but 
little from each other. The root meiming 
of the word is unknown, and though The 
temptation is strong to connect it with oood, 
yet when we follow both words through the 
Teutonic languages we find that they must 
be looked upon as radically distinct. The 
state of the case is well put by Max Miiller 
in the following extract;— ‘ 'There is perhaps , 
no etymology so gener.ally acrpiiesced in as 
that which derives God from good. In 
Danish good is god, but the identity of 
sound between the English God and the 
Danish god is merely accidental ; the two 
words are distinct and are kept distinct in 
every dialect of the Teutonic family. As 
in English we have God and good, wb have 
in A. Sax. God and ij6d; in Gothic Guth and 
gad; in Old High German Col and cwof; in 
German Go« and gut; in Danish (?tid and 
pod; in Dutch (?od and goed. Though it is 
Impossible to give a satisfactory etymology 
of either God or pood, It is clear that two 
words which thus run parallel in all tliese 


Fate, far, fat. fftll; me, met. Iter; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abttne; y, Sc. fep. 




GOEK 


wh, u'Aii 


ch, c/tain; fih, Sc. loc/i; g, f?o; i. job; fi, Pr, ton; iig. siiij;; Sil, t/ien; th, tMn; w, i«s 


zli, azure.— See KBT. 


(liaicctw winiout evi/r meeting cannot b*; 
tnicc.l liaek to one (ujiitni! jioint, God was 
moKt likf-Iy an oM 3i(.,at!ien n;una of the 
Deity, and for such a name the siippo,si;d 
etymohigieul meaning of ijiml would tie far 
too rnodk-rii, too abstract, too Christian.' In 
Ica.-l wti fimi gml .applied to heathen deities 
( nenl er and almost always plur.al), and after- 
wards changed to Gud, to signify God, while 
ii'''d (with long a) means good. The word 
afeui.s to have been originally neuter among 
all tho 'reutonic peoples, and to have bc- 
I'oim- masculine only after tiieir conversion, ] 

1. .V being conceived of as possessing divine 
jiowei', and therefore to he propitiated by 
sacrifice, worship, and the like; a divinity; 
a deity. 

1 liis man is HOW become Shn/c. 

2, The Supreme Being; .fehovah; the eternal 

and infinite Spirit, the Creator, and the Sove- 
reign of tliu universe. i 

Goii is .a spirit; and tliey that u'otaiiip iiim must 
worsliip iiitn in spirit .and in trutli. Joitu iv. 24. 

A prince; a ruler; a magistrate or jiulge; 
an angel. [Hare.] 

Tiioii slualt not revile the s'**. nor curse tiia ruier 
of thy people. Ex. sxii, 23. 

•1. Any person or thing exalted too much in 
ubtiniiition, or dellied and honoured as the 
chief good. 

Whoso is their belly, Phil. iii. ig. 

A pi. The audience in the upper gallery of a 
theatre: so called from their edevated posi- 
tion. ISlang-l— 0. pi. Among printen, the 
(piadrat.s used in throwing for copy on the 
imposing stone, in the same way as dice are 
thrown, the highest mimbor of nicks turned 
up indicating the winner: so called because 
they decide like gods the fate of the men. 
J^dt (god), a.f. 'I'o deify. 

Thi.'i last old man 

Lov’d me above the nie.n.'jure of a father; 
’i^ayijriidiied me, indeed. Shah. 

Godbert t (god'bbrt), n. A hauberk. 
Godbotet (god'bot), n. [God and bote (which 
see).] An ecclesiastical or church fine jiaid 
for crimes and offences committed again.st 
God. Cowell 

Godchild (god'chlld), n. [God md child, 
from the spiritual relation existing between 
them.] One for whom a person becomes 
sponsor at baptism and promises to see 
educated as a Christian; a godson or god- 
daughter. 

Goddaughter (god' d,i-t6r), n. [God and 
daughter. See GODCHILD. ] A female for 
whom one becomes sponsor at baptism. 
See GoDPAruEB. 

Goddess (god'es), n. 1. A female deity; 
a heathen deity of the female sex. 

VVlien the daughter of , Jupiter presented herself 
among a crowd of ffcdde.t.ies she was distinguished 
by her graceful stature and superior beauty. Addison. 

2. A woman of superior chainns or excellence. 
Goddess-ship (god'es-ship), n. . Rank, state, 
couditiou, or attiibutes of a goddess. 
Appear’dst thou not to Piiris in this guise! 

Or to more deeply blest Anchises! or. 

In all thy perfect goddes.s-shtf, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanquish'd Lord of W.ir! 

6ode,t Good.t n. Wealth; goods. Chaiwer. 
Gode-les,t u. Without money or goods. 
Chaucer. 

Godeleyhede.t «. Ooodneos. Chancei\ 
Godenda (go-tlen'da), n. A pole-axe having 
a spike at its end, used in the thirteenth 
century. 

Godfather (go d'fa-Ki6r), n. [God and father; 

A. Sax. god-feeder. See GODOHltD.] Inthe An- 
glican, the It Catk. , and the Greek, Lutheram., 
and Ccilvinietio Churches on the Continent, a 
man who at the baptism of a child makes a 
profession of the Christian faith in its name, 
and guarantees its religious education; a 
male sponsor. The practice of having spon- 
sor,? is of lu’gh antiquity in the Christian 
Church, and was probably intended to pre- 
vent children from being brought up in 
idolatry in case the parents died before tbe 
children had arrived to years of discretion. 

Thera shall be for every male child to be b.'iptized 
two godfathei-s and one godmother; .and for every 
female, two godmothers and one 

Book of Gammon Prayer. 

2. One who gives a name to any person or 
thing. 

These earthly invfdtf/rerw of heaven’s lights, 

That give .a name to every fixed star. Shah. 

at An old jocular name for a juryman, who 
was held to be godfather to tlie prlsoner. 

In christening shall thou have two godfathers: 

Had I been judge, thOu should’st Iwd had ten more. 

To bring thee to the gallows, not the font Shak. 


i Godfetther fgiaTfa-TlK-r), J’.f, To ;iet asgod- 
! father to; to take nmlcr oiiv’ti fi-stering (.’.arc. 

The coitmies wirich have had tlie fortime of not 
being gadfathered I>y the Board of Trade never 
cost die nation a shilimg except what hri's laecn pro- 
petiy spent in losing tliein. Burks. 

God-fearing (god'fer-ing), a. A term ap- 
plied to one who fe.ars or reverences God. 
•A brave, Gwl-f earing man.' Temi;fson. 
God-gild t (god'gihl), n. That which is offered 
to Gud or Ms service. 

Godliead (god'hocl), n. [God, and snilix head, 
same as hood (A. Sax, /t«d, state, condi- 
tion).] 1. Godship; deity; divinity; divine 
nature or essence.— 2. A: tleity in por-swi; a 
god or godderss. 

Adorsiii,^ first tiie of the place, 

The nyuiphn and mitivejfw//! cutis yet unknown. 

.Drj’ifcii, 

S. The Deity; God; the .Supreme Being. 
GodhOOd (god'liiul), n.. T)ie State <,ir (piality 
of being a god; divine nature or 6S.sence; 
divinity. 

The werid is alive, instinct with God/tood. CarlyB. 

God’iMjt God’ieldt [See Goi:iyei.i>.] A 
phrase used in returning thanks. 'God'ikl 
you for your coinp.'uiy,' Shak. 

‘ iicuv do %'ou, pretty ladyT ‘Well, Gcifi/if yoii.‘ 
SMl\ 

Godless (godles), a. Having or ackmnvledg- 
ing no God; with no reverence for God; 
impious ; atheistical ; ungodly ; irreligious ; 
wicked. ' Godless men.’ .Dryden. 

My lords, he bade me .say, that you may fcnow 
How iiutcli he scorns, and (ns good prince.? oiightj 
Defies l.[ase, indirect, and godtess treacheries. 

Beau. &■ PI. 

GocUessly; (god'les-ll), adv. in a godless 
manner; irrev'crently; atheistically. 
Godlessness (godTos-ne.s), n. The state or 
quality of being godless, impious, or irre- 
ligious. 

The sinner Kives himself over to a wild find loose 
profnneanss; to a lawlo.ss course olgadiessness. 

Bfi. Hail. 

GodUke (god'Iik), a. l. Ilesembling a god 
or God; divine. ‘ Godlike voason.' Shak.— 
2. Of su])erior excellence; as, godlike virtue. 

That prince sh:i!! be .so wise anci gactiike, tiB. by 
estiiblishecl laws of liberty, to secure protection anti 
encouragement to the honest industry of mankind. 

tocke. 

GodUkeness (goddik-nes), n. The state of 
being godlike. 

Godlike-'Wlse (godTIk-wiz), ad.% In a god- 
like manner, Cowper. 

Godlily (god'll-ll), adv. In a godly manner; 
piously; righteously. 

Godliness (g’od'li-nes), n. [Prom The 
condition or quality of being godly; piety; 
religiousness; a careful observance of tho 
laws of God and performance of religious 
duties, proceeding from love and reverence 
for the divine character and commands. 
Godliness is profitable unto ail tiiinjfs. j Tim. iv, 8. 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life's common way. 

In cheerful. l!'ord.swarth, 

Goditng (god 'ling), n. . A little deity; a 
diminutive god. 

The puny godlings of inferior r,ace, 

Whose imiuble statues are content with brass, 
Dryden. 

Godly (god'li), a. 1. Pious; reverencing God 
and his character and laws; living in obe- 
dience to God’s commands from love to him 
and reverence of hi.s character and precepts; 
religions; righteous; as, a yodfy peraoii.— 

2. Conformed to or influenced by God’s law; 
as, a godly life. 

Godly (god'll), adv. Piously; righteously. 

All th.at will livo godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution. , 2 Tim. iii. rz, 

Godlyhead t (god'U-hed), n. [E. godly, and 
anf&x head,] Goodness. 

Godmother (god'muTH-6r). ». [God and 
mother.] A woman who becomes sponsor 
for a child in baptism. See extract under 
Godeatheb. 

Godotvii (go-doun'), n. [Malay godong.] In 
the East Indies, a warehouse or storeroom. 
Godpkere t (god'fSr), n. [Probably a corrup- 
tion of godpere, godfather.] A godfather. 
Wygodphere was a Rabian or a Jew. B, Jenson. 

Godroon (go-drbn'), n. [Fr. godron, a ruffle 
or puff.] In arch, an inverted fluting, bead- 
ing, or cabling used in various ornaments or 
members. 

God's Acre, n. [Lit. God’s field.] An old 
name for a burial-ground— now revived. 
SeoACEB. 

Godsend (god'send), n. Something sent by 
God ; an unlooked-for acquisition or piece 
of good fortune. 

Itwasinorelikesomefaity presen t,a.s-flci'je«rf.a.s our 


familiarly pious ancestors termed n benefit received 
wliere tlie tjeuefactor was unknown. Lamb. 

I Godslllp fg(id'.«hip), «. Jieity; (Jiviiiffy; tlic 
. rank or cliaractor of a god. 

O'er hiiis .and dales their goiishtfs ranie. Prior. 
Godsib.i ». One akin in God; one who is a 
sponsor along with another; a gnd-pareut; 
agosiup; a godfather. 

A ivoiiinn may in no lessc shine a.*>serabl« with hire 
gedsib, than witli bir oweii fieshly brother. Chaucer. 

Godsmith (god'ernith), ft. 1. A maker of 
idols. 

Gods they had tried of every shape and sine ■ 

That godsmt/hs could pTOduce or tirie.‘,ts tl’nise. 

Lhya'sn. 

2. ,A divine .smith ; as, A'lilcan was a god- 
smith. 

.•Lucas . . . ii.ad the same godsmith to forge 
hi.s arjji.. i Ji.ui A.chii]e,s. ' lyrjiicn. 

Godson fgml'.sun), ii. [.-i, flax, godsunu.] A 
miii(‘ fur whom .'mother lia,? iieeu Bpoiisor at 
the baptismal tout. 

God-speed (god'.qHal), n. [A aontrnctiem of 
‘ 1 wi.sh th.'tt God may, sperd you,' «r(.).E. for 
good speed, on type of gospel (A, Hax. gtid- 
ispell),gooil news. Svn G oi iii-si'Kliu. ] Sueuess; 
pi'osjjerity ; speciflcaily, a praoporom jour- 
ney. 

Rec(2ive him not into your house, neitlter liid luni 
God-spee,-/. cjn. ro. 

God’S-penny t {godz'peu-ni), n. An t-aniie.st- 
penny. 

Come strike me luck with earnest, and draw tlie 
writings. There’s a God’S'fepifiy for thee. 

Bi'iiu. &• Ft. 

God's Tirace, n. See Truce of God under 
Truce. 

Godward, God'Sfardsfgod'wfird.goi.i'wdrdz), 
adv. Toward God. 2 Cor. iii. 4. 
6odvPliiia(god-win'i-a),ft. A genus of plant.?, 
iiiit. order Ara- 

. Nicintigu^^ |an|l 
mmi if® deeply pedatcly 

wiW I’lH ’'’*^1’' 

llfi ' inwf ported on a 
illt^ stalk 10 feet 

il'l lliiy long. Tim in- 

V') t W florescence ap- 

W 1 pears at a differ- 

3 1 gS ent time from 

tI stalk about lo 

^-1 Yi, inches high 

supporting the 
^ \ spathe or fiower 
> 't-’r- [ 1, 2 feet long, 

-mi* purplii-h-Mue in 

Gnrfwjjifc Aoriwt-i, The plant colour, with a 
mleni. a, I he flower and root. 

3, Theflower. pn.teiliil tai- 

rioft-hke odour. 
Godiyit (god'wit), •». [Perhaps from A. .Sax. 
gSd, good, and it'f/if, creature, from the excel- 
lenceoftheirfle.sli.] 'The common name of the 
members of a genus of grtillatorial birds of 
passage(LlmoB.a), family Scolopaeidiu. Tlicre 
are several species, of which two me British, 
viz, the common godwit (L. melmmra) and 
the red godwit (L. n/fa). There are beside-s 
the great American godwit, the cinereous . 
godwit, the black-tailed goilwit, the reJ- 
hreasted godwit, &c. Of these the common 
godwit may be taken a,9 the type. Itliasabill 
4 inches long; the feathers on the head, 
neck, and back are of a light reddish lirown, 
those on the belly white, ami llm tail is 
regularly barred with black and white. 
This bird frequents fens and the banks of . 
rivers, and its flesh is esteemed a great deli- 
cacy. 

GodyeMjt Godyleldt (god'yeld). [That 
is, God yield (requite or reward) you. 
Comp. Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 2. ‘And 
the gods yield you for it.*] A term of thanks. 
SeeGOD’im 

Goe, Goen. Obsolete forms of gone. 

Ami now they bene to heaven forewent 
Tlieyr good is with them .fee. Spenser, 

Goeljta. [A. Sa.x. yellow.] Yelloiv. 

Hop-roots ... 

The and younger the better Hove. Tusser. 
Goer (go'6r), n. l. One who or that which 
goes, runs, walks, (.fee.; one that has a gait 
good or bad: often applied to a horse in 
reference to his speed or gait, and to a 
watch in reference to its tinic-kecpina qual- 
ities; as, a good goer; a safe goer.~2. One 
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GOLDEN-CLUB 


that transacts betwt’cn parties; a | 

go in an ill sense: la t!iw uai 
Kt'oeral’y fullowe-i 5i) hetieceii 


!(> .'tff.l’m; 
A fof.t. 


Gofity’ 

ft'jirii j' 

st.irifs; ssi 


Ijem ail Pas 


t-ri to the world's 
ifliira. S/tai. 


ti), Ji f«r. wfcirt, ivitd«*ratt, 
toiTcirei'.] ‘limieation of evil 
,ic. ‘ llasic ur ym'fy.' Hiilbj- 

f.Siw (inwi’F.] Affiolisliclitwii, 


Gofft 

ll'rovijiaal.j . , . 

Gtoffi « A stack or rock, as of gi-ain. 
‘.stfu-kirii; up a w.i/f of € 0111 .’ iAi.'s. 

Goffi feot), Golf (ivhirh seti)- , 
Goffer (< 4 of'€r), i-.f. [See Gatiffku ] To 
plait or lliite ; to erimp, as luce, A'c. vv ritteii 
also (Jattfer. 

Goffer, Goffering mofi-r, gofor-iii^). v. An 
oniiimental piaitiinr, used for the frills and 
li<ir.!>:r:= of V, 'onion's raps, Ac. 

GOfit.'sll.i n. i-ieoGu'ArF.] Foolish; .stupid. 

Vhmwtir. 

Gofiiiclt fu'o.f ’nik), n. One of the Inral names 
of the saury-pike. 

CfOg {U'otl). n. IW. (fop, activity, rapidity, 
,Mfe Aisnal ILcste; ardent desire to go. 
Ooget (gO'jet), n. A name senietimes given 
to tlK‘ g'diy. 

Goggle (aog'fl, r.L [0£ (.'rltir orisin; emnp. 
W. pw/, activity; pep,', to .-.iiakr; Ir. prc/, a 
nod, a sligli t luotion; Gael. I’O'j, a noil, popttcA, 
jiodding.i ’!'(/ "train or roll the ryes. 

: Anti wiisk Uke an owl. Hudibras. 

Goggle fKog'l), a. Full or jirominent and 
roTiiiig or staring; said of the oj'ch. 


Th.'i'i 


age, the ii'oex’’* eyes. 

Sir !!'. Scoff. 

A strained or affected 


Goggle ''houl), n. 
r>)T]iiu' of ilie eye. 

i.ltliefs will Jiaws siish n divided face between a 
■ tlei’cniit iptfifie and an invitinp glance, that the im- 
liaEiirai Tin.'tture wii! iiuike the best look to be at that 
time ridiaiioijs. Ld. Halijax. 

2. 'pL (ft) ill sM'y. iiivti'innents used to cure 
sijiiintintf ortlir distortion of tlir eyes wliuili 
oi'rasiiiii'i ir, (.h')('.vliii>!rir;u luhes in rvliicii 
arc lisrd glasses for defcndins tint eyes from 
told, dii^'t, Ac. , and .soiaetiines with coli Hired 
gliissftotoaleitti ilu‘ intrnsityof liglit. (idSpec- 
tai.Irs. i.-ilaru;. | -I-;. Biinds for hor.sc.s that 
are apt to take friUit. 

Goggled (.J.sa'li'ii, u. IToiuincui : staring, as 
the eye. ‘ Gopofed eyes.' ,S'i/‘ T. Ilirheii. 
Goggle-eye «. a pnHiiinent, roll- 

iiiii;, or .stririrw liyc; snuintiiis;; .straiusinus. 
Goggle-eyed a. Jlnvinst prouii- 

luiit!;. disfovtrd. or roliins'eyc.s. 

Goggles itro, 4 T.G, II. p.t !Sco Gcnari,!-;, >>. 
Goglet ('got; 'let 1 , ii, A "ort of pottery jar or 
eaitiieu vast! for keeping water ('mil. 

Going (ku'iiiK), H. 1. 'i’lie act of moving in 
ai.y rnaiiii-'r. — i;. Ib'partui’L'. 

' Thf/'niia; is not lonely; with thee goes 

't h>- husband. Milftm. 

a. Time of pregnancy. 

'I he time of death has n fir gre.iter i.ntitmie than, 
that of our birth, ruost women comiii^j, nccordiag to 
their reckoniiiif, witiiui tiie comp.iss'of a fortnight, 
thiit IS the twentieth iiart of their Grew. 


4. Procedutt*; way; eoiu.so of life- helia- 
vionr; deportment: used chiefly in the 
■aplurai. 

liis eyes are on the ways of !n.an, and he seetit all 
his,{i()j«.?.t. Job xxxiv. ao. 

They have seen, tln> 'fmiis/s, (ji th d, even the 
Zt-'iffi'i of )ny ("od, nsr King', m the M!K;tu,iry. Ps. 
■ kviil.' 2,;, ■ ■ 

—(niinijs-m, iiehtrtirtur ; aetiuijs; conduct: 
used moatly in a had sijnse. 

Pretty place it must be where they don’t admit 
women. NleeA'>««(?a>oK, I dare say,. Mr. Gaudle. 

y-errahi. 

- fh'bv] ot'f, fjiiuvjf nvf. in Strip, (a) utnio.'St 
extremity or limit: tfic point where an ex- 
tended }>{j(ly tw'ininatea. Niim. xx,xiv. 5, !). 
(i<) J)t;]i:trtmv <>r journeying. Nnni. xxxiii. 2. 
-Gniihj J<h-th, in Scrip, ui) Ijnrder: limit, 
yum. xx.\iv. .1. (/r) An (lutlet, Ezek. xliv. 5. 
Goitered, Goitred (goi'lenn, «. Aifcctod 
w'lth goitre. 

Goitre, Goiter fgoi'tCir), n. [Fr. goUre, from 
L. ot(t«ur,tha thru.'it.l Broni'hocule; a nior- 
hiU enlars'einent of tlie tliyroid gl.and, form- 
ing a cellular or cystose tutnmir, the cells 
oval, currant-si'zed, or grape-sized, contaiii- 
::Mg: a sttrous fluid or sometimes a caseous 
matter. Its position is on tluj .anterior part 
of the neck. Tlie same disease affects the 
teitea and the female breasts, but In these 



A female affected with 
Goitre. 


situations is not called goitre or hronclio- 
cele. Cellular sarcoma is a iianie aiildicable 
to tlio disease in 
all locations. The 
di.sca^e i.s frequent- 
ly met with in Dor- 
by.shire, whence it 
is called Dcrftpsfwrc 
nnck, and it is ex- 
tremely prevalent 
in some regions of 
the Alps, Amies, 
and ilimalayas. 

Goitroits (.goi'tdr- 
us), a, [Fr. gutt- 
reux. SeeGoi'riiK.] 

1. Pertaining to 
goitre ; partaking 
of the nature of 

bronehocele. — 2. Affected witii goitre or 
bronchocelo. 

Let me not be understood ,as insimi.itiiuT tiirit the 
inhabitoiits in general are either or idiots. 

Goket (gok), u.f. To stupefy, ff. Jmmm. 
Gola (gd'la), n. [t. guUi, tlie tliroat.] In 
arch, a moulding, more commonly called 
Ciimct Iteverm or Ogee. See CYMA. 

Golatoa (go-lii'lia) ii. An East Indian rose- 
water sprinkler, generally made of silver. 
Golader, Golder (gol'a-dOr, gid'dcr), ?i. In 
tlie East Indies, a storehouse-keeper. 
Golandaas, Golandause(gol-an-diis'),i!. In 
tlie East Indies, an artilleryman. 

Gold (gold), n. [A. Sax. and G. gold; D. 
goml, Sc. gowd, Sw. gitld, Icel. gull, Goth, 
guUh. Frtini root of yellow. J 1. A precious 
metal of a liright yellow colour, and tlie 
most ductile and inallenlile of all the metals. 
•Syin. An. At. wt. lOG. It is one of tlie 
heaviest of tlie metals, and not lieing liable 
to he injured by exposure to tlie air, it is 
well lltted to be used as coin. .It.s ductility 
,aud malleability are very remarkable. It 
may he beaten into leaves so exceedingly 
thin that 1 grain in weight will cover 56 
scpiare inches, such leaves having the thick- 
ness only of jTn^rmytli part of an inch. 
It may also he melted and reinelted with 
seareely any diminution of its qu.antity. It 
is soluble in nitro-nniriatic acid or aqua 
regia, and in a solution of cldorine. Its spe- 
eifle gravity is 19-3, or it is about nineteen 
times heavier th.an water. I’iie liucnes.3 of 
gold is estimated by carats. (See Gauat.) 
.JeweHor’.s gold is usually a mixture of gold 
and copper in the proportions of three- 
fourths of pure gold with one-fourtli of cop- 
per. Gold is seldom u.sed for anj' piii'iioso in 
a stiite of perfect purity on account of its soft- 
ness, but is conihiued with some other metal 
to render it harder. It is often found native 
in solid masses, as in Hungary and I’ern, 
though generally in eombinatlon witli silver, 
copper or iron. Gold is found plentifully in 
tile western part of the l.’nited State.s, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and New Zealand. It 
generally occurs in inetamorphio rocks in 
connection rvith quartz; hut the most produc- 
tive diggings are in the gravels derived from 
the waste of auriferous rocks . — (frajih ie gold, 
an ore of tellurium, consisting of tellurium, 
gold, and silver, found in TT.ansylv.'inia. 
Called also Graphie Ore. — 2. Money; riches; 
wealth. 

For me. Hie gold of France did not .“ieduce. S/iai. 

The old man’s god, his gold, Iras won upon her. 

Beuu. &■ FI, 

Z. A symbol of what is valuable or much 
prized; .as, a heart of gold; their thonghts 
are pure gold.— A A bright yellow’ colour, 
like that of the metal; as, a flower edged 
with gold. — 5. In archery, the exact centre 
of the target, so called because marked with 
gidd, ur of a gold colour. 

Gold (gold), n. The garden marigold (Cce- 
lendula officinalis), also the corn 'marigold 
(Chrysanthemum segetuvi). 

TJic crimson d.arad flower, the blue-bottle, and gold, 
Which though esteemed but weeds, yet for their 

dainty hues 

And for tlieir scent not ill, they for this purpose 

chuse, ^ ■ . Drayton. 

Gold (gold), a, Afade of gold: consisting of 
gold; as, a yoifZ chain. 

Goldbeatent (gdld'bSt-n), Gilded- 
Goidbeatey (g01d'bSt-6r), 'll. One w-hose oc- 
cupation is to beat or foliate gold for gild- 
ing.— Gofd6ca.ter’s sUn, the prepared outside 
membrane of the large intestine of the ox, 
used by: goldbeaters to lay between the 
le.aves of ttie metal while they beat it, 
whereby the membrane is reduced very 
thin, and made fit to be applied to cuts and 
fresh wounds. 


Gold-beating (gOld'het-ing), n. The art or 
process of reducing gold to extremely thin 
leaves by beating with a hammer so as to 
prepare 'it for use in various kinds of gild- 
ing. 

Goldbound (gold'bound), a. Bound or en- 
compas.sed with gold. 'Gold-hound bi'ow.’ 
Shale. 

Gold-elotb (gold'ldoth), n. Cloth woven of 
threads of gold or interwoven with them. 
Gold Coast, n. In geog. the coast of Africa 
w'here gold is found, being a part of the 
coast of Guinea. 

Gold-cradle (gold'kra-dl), n. An apparatus 
employed at gold-diggings for W'ashing away 
refuse matter from the gold. .See Ckadle, 18. 
Gold-cup (gold' kup), n. 1. A cup made of 
gold; particularly such a cup given as a 
prize ill horse-racing, volunteer rifle compe- 
titions, &o.— 2. A name for various species of 
crow’foot or Banunciilus, especially JR. aaris 
and if. bulbosus. Called also Buttemip, 
Eing-aup. 

Gold-cutter (gold'kut-fir), n. A xvorkman 
who prepares gold for the use of others. 
Simmonds. 

Gold-digger (gold'dig-er), n. One who digs 
for gold as a means of livelihood. 
Gold-digging (gold'dig-lng), n. 1. The act 
or occupation of digging for gold. —2. A looid- 
ity or region where gold is found— generally 
contracted into digging, and commonly in 
plural. 

Gold-dust (gold'dust), n. Gold in very fine 
particles. 

Golden (gold'n), a. 1. Made of gold; con- 
sisting of gold. — 2. Of the colour or lustre 
of gold; yellow; bright; shining; splendid; 
as, the golden sun; golden fruit. 

Reclining soft on many a cloud. Ko’tve. 

3. Excellent; most valuable'; very precious; 

. as, the poMeu rule. 

I haiie bought 

Golden opinions from all sorts of people. S/mh. . 

4. Happy; marked by the happiness of man-, 
kind; as, the golden age. 

Slielley'.s atheism i.s rarely tlinist into prominence ; 
his leading tliouglit is .always the golden future of 
mankind, 'and liis assaults are directed against what 
he considered superstition as the hindrance to the 
ultimate happine.ss of the race. Quart, Rev. 

5. Pre-eminently favourable or auspicious-; 
as. a golden opportunity. ‘When that is 
known, and golden time convents.’ Shah. 
— Golden age, that early mythological period 
in the history of almost all races, fabled to 
have been one of primeval innocence and 
buppy enjoyments, in which the earth was 
common property, and brought forth spon- 
taneously all tning's necessary for happy 
existence, while beasts of prey lived at 
peace with other animals.— (?oirfe'ft halls, tbe 
three gilt balls placed in front of a pawn- 
broker’s place of business. 'The golden balls 
fonn the Lombardy amis, and were assumed , 
by the colony of lombards who settled in 
London as bankers and money-lender.s. — 
Golden Jleece, in class, myth, the fleece of 
gold taken from the ram that bore Pliryxus 
tiirongh the air to Colchis, and in quest of 
which Jason undertook the Argonautic ex- 
pedition. — CroZden tej/ewd, the Aurea Le- 
genda of the middle ages. This is the 
most poimlar of all hagiological records, 
and consists of lives of saints and descripb 
tlons and histories of festivals. It was 
written by James de Voragine, ai'chbishop 
of Genoa, about the end of the thirteenth 
century.— Golden number, in chrm. a num- 
ber showing the year of the moon’s cycle: 
so called from having formerly been wTitten 
in the calendar in gold. To find the golden 
number, add 1 to the given year, and divide 
the sum by 19, what remains will be the 
number required, unless 0 remain, for then , 
19 is the golden number.— Golden rule, (a) in 
arith. the rule of three or rule of proportion. 

(b) In morals, the rule of doing to others as 
you would be done by. 

Golden-beetle (g51d'n-be-tl), n. The popu- 
lar name of several species of beetles of the 
genus Chrysomela, belonging to the tetra- 
merous section of the order Chrysomelidte. 
There ai'e some British .species, )nit mo.stare 
tropical. Their most ob-vious characteristic 
is the great bi’iHianoy of their colour. There 
are none of large size. 

Golden-bug (gold'n-bug), n. An insect, 
the Coccmella sepitempimctata, called also : 
Lady-bird, Lady-cow, 

Golden-carp, Golden-fish (gold'n-kiirp, 
gold'n-flsh), n. Same as GoZd-/.sA. 

Golden-club (gold'u-Idub), n. An aquatic 
plant bearing yellow flow ers(OrontMi7naQua- 


F&te, far, f.n, fiill; me, met, hf>r; pine, pin; note, not.'move; tube, tub, byil; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. fay. 
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ticutiK intriiduiX'il into this rounti’y from 
iNortii AriMii'icii. 

Golden-eye n. a sii(j<-iL‘;j <>f (iuck, 

iXwClawnild clm/nopkthidmu:-. SooiJ.ViUifir. 
Golden-flower (liold'n-floii-rT), >l a liiaiu, 
tht! uoni-inurigoJd {CJmimnitlii’w^nn 
tvni). Hce 

Golden-grease { f;uM 'h-i^toh l, «. A fee; a 
brilio. I Fis'iinitive, ] 

Golden-liair (!ioM'n-liiir), n. A jilant. rhni- 
Hueoina commimi, nut. onler Awturaceie. it 
is an ov(;n;Teoii sliruli Mitli yelli.Av tin-.vLj-.s, 
;jrovvlii;r to the of U iV’ct, (■nJtiv.'ire'j 

ill s'reeiiliuuses In this country, to -wliiuh it 
was brought from Cape Colony. 
Golden-haired (gold ■'ll -Inin I }, a. Having 
yellow hair. 

Golden-knop ('gOltl'n-niipX m S.'inu,' ;im Gui- 
de n-l/uij. 

Golden-lungwort (gdia'u-hing-wi rti, ,i. A 
plant, Hieracium aurantianum, one of the 
hawk-weods, a creeping plant found grow- 
ing in woods in .Scotland. 

Goldenlyt (gOld'n-li), adv. Splendidly: de- 
lightfully. 

My brother Jaejues lie keeps .vt school, .md report 
speaks of his prolit. S/iai. 

GoMen-maldenliair (gold'n-mrul-n-hfir), n. 
A moss, Pnlytriehum commune. It is some- 
: times made into brnshe.s atid mats. 

Golden Mouse-ear, n. A plant, Hiemcium, 
•[dlomllct, one of the most attractive of the 
hawk- weeds, common on heaths and in dry 
pastures, a dwarf idant witli elliptical leaves 
exhibiting on the upper surface scattered 
long haiiu It hears on leafiesa stalks a 
single bright yellow flower-head. 
Golden-piieasant (gold'n-fez-ant), k. Pha- 
skmim pictus, a beautiful species of pheas- 
ant belonging to China. See I’heasakt. 
Goldenrod (gold'n-rod), n. The popular 
name of plants of the genus .Solldago, nat. 
order Composit®. 

Goldearod'tree (gdldTi-rod-tre), n. Bosca 
yervamora, a shrub, a native of the Canary 
Isles. See Bosea. 

Golden-samphire (g61d'n-aam-fir), n. A 
plant, /mda an evergreen frame- 

plant brought to England from Greece. 
Golden-saxifrage (goid'n-sak-si-Mj), n. 
The popular name for plants of the geims 
Chrysosplehinm, a smaU genus of Sa'xifra- 
- gaceie, consisting of annual or perennial 
father succulent herbs, with alternate or 
opposite orenate leaves, and inconspicuous 
greenish axillary and tenninal flowers. They 
are natives of Central and northern IStirope, 
the Himalaya’s, and parts of America. Tliere 
are two Britisli species. 

Golden-sloptt (gOld'n-slnpt), a. AVearing 
golden buskins. ‘Some shy i/oMen-dopk 
Castalio.’ llarsfAin. 

Golden-sulphide (gdld'n-snl-fid), n. A sul- 
phide of antimony, prepared by precipitat- 
ing antimonic acid by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. 

Golden-thistle (gold'n-this-l), n. A popu- 
lar name for the yellow-flowered species of 
Heolymns. 

Golden -tre.ssed (gdhl'n-trcstl, a. Having 

tresses like gold. 

Golden-wasp (gOld'n-wo.sp), >t. The popular 
name of the Chrysididse, a tribe of hymenop- 
terous insects, which, in the richness of their 
colours, vie with the humming-birds. The 
most common, and also the most beautiful 
British species, is the Ohrysis ignita, about 
the size of a common window-fly. It is of a 
rich deep bluc-grecn colour on the liead and 
tiiorax, with the abdomen of a buriiishefi 
golden-copper hue. The golden wasps de- 
posit their eggs in the nests of other hymen- 
optera, their larv® destroying those of these 

Golder, n. See Gocajiek. 

Gold-fever (gbld'fe-vcr), n. A mania for 
digging or otherwise searching for gold. 
Gold-field (gold'fSld), n. A district or region 
where gold is found. 

Goldfinch (gdld'fhish), n. [A. S.ax. goldjinc.] 
The Fringllla carduoliAi (Cardmlis elegans), 
a common British bird, so named from the 
yellow mai'kings on its wings. Its brilliant 
plumage, soft and pleasant song, and do- 
cility make it a favourite cage-bird. GoM- 
: ■flnehes feed on various kinds of seeds, par- 
, ticiilarly those of the thistle, dandelion, and 
RTOimdsol. 

Gold-finder (gOld'fiml-cr), ?i. l. One who 
finds gold.— 2, t One who empties privies. 

As our gold-finders, they have the honour in the 
night and darkness to thrive on stench .and excre- 
ments. Feltham. 

Gold-finny (guld'ftu-i), n. A fish, a kind of 


>rnuhicm; also same 


4m: 

wras.se , the O'l, nila hrnac, 
as (Pild-sijmy. 

Goidfishj Goidenfisli ("dld-'iisit, gbid'ii.ihii), 
n. A fish of the genus Cyimmia, of the .“^ixe 
of a pilchard, so namud from ii.-i briudit 
colour. These li.slii's arc I'eai'cd. iiy the Chinese 
in ■iimvll ponds, in hadns, or purcolain ves- 
.scls, and kept for oni;aucnf, and arc now 
hirccly bred in iiuniif., tank.s. or ulas-j ves- 
sels in this country. 

Gold-foil (gnld'foii), II. A thin sheet of .gold 
used by dentiste anil others, iitmnmiidii. 
Gold-harnnjor (gdid'ham-ni'',!'). n. A kind 
of bird, the yellow-hanuncr (which .see), 
Gold-hewen, 1 «. of a g.-.hl' hue > ir colour, 
(Jtaiiccr. 

Gold-hunter (.gold'hunt-Or), w. Ono who 
eagerly .seeks .after gold, 

Goldie, Goldspiiik i;mid'i, 'rold'sj.dngk), n. 
X.ocal names of the goldfinch. 

Golding (a'dld'ing), n. A sort of apple. 
Gold-lace (gold'las), ? 1 . a lacc wrought witli 
gold or gilt thread. 

Gold-latten CgdliTlat-en), n. Plates of gold, 
or of other metal covered with gold. 
Gold-leaf (gold'lfjf), n. Gold foliated or 
beaten into a thin leaf. 'J'he gold i.s beaten on 
a block of mai'ble with httmmers of polisheil 
iron, and is tlms reduced to the thick- 
ness of paper. It is then cut into pieces 
.about an inch square, and placed between 
skins (see Goldbeatee), beaten thinner, 
and divided into squares, and again beaten, 
until It has acquired the necessary degree 
of thinness. —Guld-lmf ehctmscope, ah in- 
stniment for detecting the presence of elec- 
tricity by the divergence of two slips of 
gold-loaf inclosed in a glass case. See EbEC- 
TKOSCOPB. 

Goldless (gold'les), a. Destitute of gold. 

. ‘The goldlem age, where gold ijistiirhs no 
dreams.’ Byron. 

Gold-lily (gold'li-li), n, The yellow lily. 

Sliopiioves .itiKiliff my visions of tlie lake . . . 

While d\tt ,gotd-My blows, and overlie, ad 
The light cloud smoulders on tlie siimmiir crag. 

Teniiy.siifi, 

Goldney (gQld'ne), M. A flah, the giltliead 
or golden wras.a(}. , 

Gold-of-pleasure (goldfov-ple-zhar), A 
crnciferona anmml plant, Camelina mtiva, 
frequently fonnd in flax fields in tliis country 
though supposed not to he a native. On the 
Continent it hua long been cultivated for its 
aeeds, from which an oil is obtained, 
Gold-plate (gold'plat), n. Vessels, dishes, 
spoon.?, &c., of gold. 

Gold-printer (gold'print-Cw), n. A printer 
who does ornamental printing, letteriircss 
or l{thn,craphy, iti gold. Simnwiids. 
Gold-prmtin,g (gold'print-ing), n. The art 
(ir i)roee,as of producing ormimciital iirint- 
iiig in gold. 

Gold-proof (gbid'prbf), a. Jh’oof against 
bribery or temptation by money. 

This Is most strange. -Art thou gold-prcofl 
There's for thee. Beau. & FI. 

Gold-sumy (gold'sin-i), n. A fish, a kind of 
wrasse, GUmolahrus rwpestrw; also same as 
Gold-jlnny. 

Gold-Size (gcld'sTz), n. A size or glue used 
as a surface on which to apply gold-leaf ; 
a mixture of chrome and varni.sh used in 
gold-printing and for other purposes. 
Goldsmith (gold'smith), n. l. An artisan 
wlio manufactures vessels and ornaments 
of gold.-- -2.1 A banker; one who manages 
tho pecuniary concerns of others, goldsmiths 
having formerly acted as hanker.?. 

The goldsmith or scrivener, who hakes all ymir 
fortune to dispose of, when he has beforehand re- 
solved to bre.ak the following day, does surely de- 
Sen’e the gallows. SsJijt 

6oldsmitlxrle,t«. Goldsmith’s work. Chav.- 
cer. 

Goldsmithfj’-note (gOhTsmitli.s-nrH). n. The 
name given to the earliest form of bank- 
note, from the fact that it was issued by 
goldsmiths. 

Gold-spink (gdld'spingk), n. A local name 
of the goldfinch. 

Gold-Stick (gOld-'stik), a. A title given to 
colonels of the Hriti,sh Life Guards and to 
captains of the gentlemen-at-arms, from the 
gilt rods which they bear when attending 
the sovereign on state occasions. 
Gold-thread (gold'thred), n. l. A thread 
formed of flattened gold laid over a thread 
of silk by twisting it with a wheel and iron 
bobbins; also, the same as Gold-im-e. —i. In 
the United States, a ranunculaceoiis ever- 
green plant, Coptis trifoliu, so called from 
its fibrous yellow roots. 

Gold-washer (goliTwosh-ur), n. l. One who 
washes away the refuse from gold ore, as in 
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. a cradle. ■ 2. The instrument employed in 
wa.-lum: the riifnsc from gold. 

Gold-wire fgbM'wir), »/., An ingot of silver 
Hiipi-rficially covered with gold and drawn 
ihrougli acrcat number of hok-.s t»f di/forent 
sizes, iintii it is brought to the rcqnisiu? 
Jinciicss Called also Guld-thrrUd. 
Goldyloeks (gobl'i-ioks), n. .A name given 
to ecr‘;dn plants of the genn.s Ohrysocoma, 
so called from the tufts of yellow lio Wei’s 
wlikdi terminate their stems, 

Golet.t w. The fliroat or gullet. ('Imiifn-. 
Golf (golf), Ii. [D. Bid/; (1. !.-hlhi\ a club. 
Sec CT.uii,] A game played with dulis and 
halls, generall.vovor large i‘onnuouK, downs, 
or links, where a scries iif .small round holes 
are cut in tlie turf at distances of from 100 
to W) y.'ir< Is from each other, .'icoonling to the 
nature of the ground, so as to form a’ circuit 
or round. 'I'hc rival pLaj-ers are one on 
each side, or two against tw’o, in which case 
the two partners strike the hall on their 
Bide alternately. The object of the game is, 
starting from the fsr.st liido, to drive tlie ball 
into the next hole with as few .strokes as 
possible, ami ho on with all this hole,') in suc- 
cession, the .‘•ide which holes its ball on any 
occasion with the fewo-st strokes being said 
to gain the hole. The match is usually 
decided by the greatest mimlicr of lioles 
gained in one or more rounds. Golf, wliich 
for .a long time was a game almost entirely 
cotiliiied to Bcotland, l.s now established 
south of the 'Tweed and in many of the 
British colonies. 

Golf-club (golfklub), M. 1 . A dnb used in the 
game of golf. These are of different uges, 
and have different names according to the 
piu-poso for which they are respectively 
designed; thus one is called the driver, an- 
other the putter, a third the sjwow, a fourth 
the clce/e, tfec.— 2. An association formed for 
practising golf playing. 

Golfer (Kblftr), n. Giie who plays golf. . , 
Golgotha (goTgo-tha), n. {Heb., ‘the place 
of a skull. ’J A charnel-house. 

Goliardery (goTi-ard-er-i), «. [From the 
Qoliards, a. kind of monkish rhapsodistB.I 
A satirical kind of poetiy in theniMdlo ages. 
Milman. , ■ j ' 

GoUath-beetlefso-li'ath-be-tlX’ft. [From the 
large .size of some of the species.] The pb- 
piilar name of the beetles of the genns G olia- 
thu.s, natives of Africa and South America, 
romarkiible for their large size, and on ae- 
coiuit of their lieauty and rarity much prized 
by collectors. There are several species, 
aa G. caciciis (goliath-beetle proper), 0. poly- 
phenms, 0. micann, Ac, G. caciaus, a .South 
American species, is roasted and eaten by 
the natives of the district ft inhabits, who 
regarii it as a great dainty. It attains a 
length of 4 inches. 

Goliathus (go-li'.a-thus), n. The genus to 
which tho goliath-beetle,? belong. See pre- 
ceding article. 

Golioiie,! n. A kind of gown. Halliwcll. 
Gollt (gol), n. [Probably the Celtic form of 
L. wtii, the palm of tho hamL] A hand; 
a paw; a claw. 

Fy, Mr. Constable, what .yf/zj you have? Is jus- 
tice so Wind you omiot see lo iva.5ii your hands? 

' , Beau, &■ FI. 

Gollach (gol'laCli), w. [Gael, gohhlach, 
forked. ] A mine of the earwig {Forjicula 
aurmdarki)\ applied also to beetles in gen- 
er.al and some other insect?. [.Scotch.] 
Gploe-Shoe (go-ld'sho), n. [From golosh or 
galaehe; or W. gain, a covering, and 13. rtme.] 
All overshoe; a .shoe worn over another to 
keep the foot dry. 

Golore (go-lbi’'), 51. Same as Gaforc. 

Goloshe (go-IoslV), n. An overshoe, now gen- 
erally made of vulcanized india-rubber. See 
Galoohb. 

i can assure you that the dirt of our streets is not 
quite over his shoes, S(5 that he can walk dry. If he 
would ,i’'o/osJies as 1 do, he would have no 
cause of complaint. Sheridan. 

Golpe (golp), n. In her. a roundlet of a 
purple colour. 

Golt (golt), n. Same as Gmdt. 

Gom, t Goman, t n. [A. ,S.ax. and Goth. gvm(i, 
a man.] A man; a person, whether male oi' 
female. 

Bicli. Lady, well met. 

Fran. I do not think so, sir. 

Rich. xarnhA genn. IVidrnu, Old play, 

Goniarite,Gomarist (goTnar-it, go'mar-ist), 
n. A follower of Francis Gnmar, a Dutch 
disciple of Calvin in the -seventeenth cen- 
tury. The sect, othenvise called Buteh lie-. 
nvmstranU, very strongly opposed the doc- 
trines of Arminius, adhering as rigidly to 
those of Calvin, 


ch, cAain; Ch, Sc. loc/i; g, flio; j, job; h, Fr, tow; ng, sirip; 'TH, f/ien; th, fAin; w, luig; wh, lo/dg; zh, azure. —See KeA'. 
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Gom0 W'ffiii, n. (rroliiti)lH a csfi'niiitian of 
■■ 0HU}h (wliicis . l;lack of a 

oart-wlieel , , 

Goniell Ii! Ijtilia, a liaTiatuI; 

lit. iw Diuin- r'av-stalks, witli ears uttauliefl, 
ht- ■•S'.infiotl with tile haiul. 


htn'?Bhalr, kniwii by the Bame name. 3'Iiia 
fibre, avliich is also called Jijou. m mamifae- 
tured into coialas’e, plaited into oitiaincnts, 
employed for thatching, and put to various 
other similar uses. 

Goii,t v.i. inf. and pres, tense pi. of yo. 

1 Vkamer. 


lU-st.neh made fnmi imtatoc-i, used 
by wfuvcr.s as ,-'lne for cotton wurjw and for 
5m!it''d lalicoes. 

Gomerieo'JiH'r), u. A llelirew measure. See 


.V kind of ( Sermnn GonaMe (s6-na-ke'), n. An African name 


Gomer u4ojii-;- ■, ,i. i.xttt-r us inventor 
trOfor.l 'Apartienlar torm of ehiiuibBr iu 
ordnance, eowd.sting in a cimical narrowing 
of till* liorn towards its inner end. It was 
first devhed for the “ev\ ice of niortiirs in 
tiio ware of the first Kapoleon. 

Gomerel, Gamphrel (gmn'er-el, eamfrcl). 
(i. {I’erhapsacorruirtioii from Ir. yninifre, 
ywnjir, one who eatH much and dirtily, a 
gonuandiz-'v ; comp, also led, nainhni. to 
imig, to pratc.j .1 stupid or .scnsdo'.'j fellow, • 
a trtocldiead. {Scotch.} 

Gomlall (goiu'lii), /i. iiiths;Kast iiulies, a 
water-jag or ewer. 

Gomrae,f m (lum. Chnut.n-. 

Gorniaer (gom'er), <1. Amei-whoat ( Tnikum 


‘fiotn imtatoci, used fur Acada Adansonii, which yields good 
‘ot. ton warps and for i l)undiu.g timber. 

;s. i Gondola (goa'do-Ia), n. [It.; origin un- 

ci. vcw mea.iure. Secs ' known.] A flat-hotlouied boat, very long 
1 and narrow, used at Veiiiee in Italy oil the 
l.tftfi’its inventor 1 canals. A gondola of middle size is about 



.nNom.l i ^ broad, terminating at 

n ^ ' ®**'*^^ sharp point or peak rising 

if.iun.dadt m the p 2 t poi.ttioii of ho jp.-. , iu., c f„p* Towords tiie centre 


to the height of .5 feet. Towards the centre 
there is a curtained chamber for the pas- 


GOKtphOCarpUS (goni'fd-kitr-inid. il. [Hr. i You hlimiW not, I'll describe it you exactly. 
tjuiii/ik'''’, a n.til, and karjiii.^, fruit. ] A gi UU-> 1 *Tis a long covered boat that’s comnic.n here, 

of African aiid Avabimi plants, nat, nnlcr •; , Carved .at the prow, built lightly but compactly. 

AHcUndadace';*, the leayo.s of ;mo duid.-y of | 

wliioh ((x, in IbScd firi adiiltoiating fust like a collih cl.apt in a canoe, 

senna. i where none can make out what you .say or do. 

Gompholotaiumfgoui-fo-lo'bi-nm), Ji. [Gr. ,, ,, . 

a nail or dub, and M/on, for ' 2, A flat-bottomed boat for carrying produce 
p..’,..,-, the caiisulf or pod of legmiiinous ‘ mul the like. [Thiited States.}— 3. A long 
jilanta.l An Andraliau gciiits of .dirubl,v ■ platform car, with no or very low sides, 
Lcjumsiidra’, with alternate* aimidc or com- 1 used on railways. [Pnited States.] 

]ioimd h av'.;-, (eanill-, terniinal rci ..r vellow i Goiidolet feon'do-let), n. A small ; 


tiowers.andHphf rieal or oblong iii{uiy-.st‘f;ded | 
pods, G. Kaefrtatum is poisonous to sheep. 


They ar.' all greenhoust.- plants iu this ! n gondola, 


Goiidolet (gon'do-let), «. A small gondola. 
Monre. 

Gondolier (gon-do-ler'), n. A man who rows 


count rv I In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 

Gompll 01 iema<goin-f>.-iuyiua), n. iGr. ../m/i- | . And silent rows the .songtcvj^anrfcZ*;-. Bynn. 
j./io,., a cliiti, and Ilf «/'(. a fil.'iuient, from n.’d, i Gone (goii), pp. of po. 
to ,j.iii I Ageun-of Piutomacuic having sc- ■ Gonfalon, Gonfauon (gon'fa-loii, gon'fa- 
vri'.d (rusUil(‘-.atta(:Up.ito:iIir;m(;hciiBt.iik. ' non), n. [Fr, ifou- 
Gomphosis (goiii-fo'si-.b U. hvmywn- \ falon; It. goii/a- 


phon to bolt together, from tjoiitithim, a club, 
a mill.} In imaf. au immovable urtieula- 
tiou in which ouo hom; is received into an- 
other, like a nail or ]jeg into its hole, oeeur- 
ring only in the articulatinnH of the teeth 
with the alveoli. It is also t-alled Articu- 
Ifitkni hif Imjilniiftitiiiii 

Goaiplirfena, Gomphreiia fgom-frd'ii.a), «. 

H’orrupt form of L, nanio used 

iiy I’liu.v of ,i Etiad of amaranth.] .1 genus 
of plants of the mit. order Amaranthaeetc, 
clilelly iiativtM of tn'picid Amerioa, consist- 
ing of iimbjrsbrulH or Jiwh.s with opposite 
leaves and (often white or red) liowcrs iu 
lax spikes or globular heads, if. glohum is 
in culfivaii.m, 

Gomuti tgO-mu''ti). it. Tim -Malayan name 


Gciinuti I'.ilm (Sn^Myits s.uchari/er). 


lone ; L.Ij. gunt- >j ' 

1 fano; from O.G. 

I pi/iif/awfj— f/Mwf, a 

; combat, and no, 

: a banner. Comp, k '> 

I A. fi»x. fpWano— . .'v^^ 

I fftith, war, and .v.*"— ■ ■ ■— . < 

I /am, a htiimer.] An 

! ensign or standard; 

i especially an en- | 

I sign having two or 

! thi’Bo streamers or \ 

• tails, feted on a ") 

I frame made to turn 1) > 

i like a ship’s vane, Gonfalon. 

1 or, as in the case 

of the Papal gonfalon, suspended from a 
pole similarly to a sail from a mast. The 
lierson intrusted with the gonfalon iu many 
of tlie medieval i-epublican cities of Italy 
was often the chief personage in the state. 

Helmet and shield, and spear and s^on falon. 
Streaming a baleful light that was not'of die .siiii. 

jSog-iiv. 

Gonfalonier (gon'fal-o-ner"), n. A chief 
standard-bearer. See Gokfai.on. 

Had she (Florence) not her private councils de- 
liating, her great council resolving, and her uirigis- 
trates i^ixccutingf W.as not the rotation, too, pro- 

i vkied for by the . annual election of her 

1 Bp. IVrttn. 

Gong} (gong), 71. [-A. Sax. 5 rrt?u;, aprivy, a pas- 
sage. .See Go.] A privy or jakes. Chamar, 
Gong (gong), n. [Malay.] A Chinese musi- 
cal mstrament made oi a mixed metal of 
copper (about seventy-eight parts) and tin 
(about twenty -two parts), in form like .a 
round flat dish with a rirn a to 3 inches iu 
depth. It is struck by a kind of dnini- 
stick, the head of which is covered witJi 
leather, and is used for the purposes of 
making loud sonorous signals, of mai'kiug 
time, and of adding to the clangour of mar- 
tial instruments.— 2. In much, a stationai.’y 
bell whose liammer is moved by a wire or 
cord, as in the engine-room of a .“teamer. 


j corn, as IU wie engme-room or a .“iteamer. There is one British species. Several occi 
„ „ , ,c. , -x ^ \ Cfohg-gOfeg'XK'TOg'gong), 71. A kind of cym- fossil, 

for ttie sago-palm {Mguerm saceJutrfer), \ bal made of copper alloy; a gong. Gononlax (go^no-nlaks) n fSee the nr 

which yields a bri stly fibre rese mbling black j Gong-metal (go ng'met-al), ?r. The metal of c° diilg ^ticle.” A genus of decapod shoi 

Fate, fiir, fat, ffiil; md, met, her; pine, pin; nSte, not, mbve; tube, tub, bfill; oil, pound; u. Sc; abtme’^ J', Sc.TeiJ, 


whfeh gongs are made; an alloy consisting 
of about seventy-eight parts of copper and 
I twenty-two of tin. 

i Gongonlia ( gon - gon ' y a ), n. A van e ty i if 
mate or I’araguay tea used in Brazil, pre- 
pared from the leaves of Jlav (Joiigonhrt and 
/. Theezans (giaraguensis), species of holly. 
Gongora (gon-go'ra), 7J. fin hononr of Don 
A. (.!. y Goiigorh, a viceroy of -N'ew Granada.] 
A singular genus of orchids found growing 
on tree stems in tropical America. They 
have oblong, grooved, two-leaved pseudo-: 
bulbs, the leaves broadly lunoe -shaped, 
plaited, and a foot or more in lengtli. Grow- 
ing from the base of the pseudo-bulbs are 
drooping flower racemes sometimes 2 feet 
long. Over a dozen species are known. 
GongylospermeiB (gan'ji-lo-sper"me-e), n. 
pi. [Gr. gongylos, round, and sperma, seed.] 
A division of rose-spored algoe, containing 
those genera in which the spores are col- 
lected without order in a mucous or mem- 
branaceous mother-cell. The division in- 
cludes the Ceramiacese, Ehodymeniaeete, 
and Cryptonemiaeem. 

Gongylus (gon'ji-lus), n. [Gr. gongylos, 
round.] In hot. (a) n inane given to a spore 
of certain fungi. (6) A round, hard, decidu- 
ous body connected with the reproduction 
of certain sea-weeds. 

Goniaster (g6-iii-as't6r), n. [Gr. gdnia, an 
angle, and astir, a star.] A genus of Star- 
flsfies found in a living state, and occurring 
also fossil in the green-sand, chalk, and elder 
tertiaries: often called Cushion-stars. 
Goniatites (g3'ni-a-ti"tez), n. [Gr. gonia, an 
angle,] An extinct genus of fossil shells, be- 
longing to the dibranchiate cephalopoclous 
- molluscs and family of Ammonites. 

Gonidia (go-ni'di-a), 7i, pi. [Gr. gone, gener- 
^ ation, and m'dos, appearance.] In Dot. a name 
applied to the secondary, reproductive, 
green, spherical Cells In the thallus of lichens 
immediately below the surface, forming the 
distinctive mark between those plants and 
fungi. 

Goniometer (go-ni-om'et-er), 71. [Gr. yoraia, 
angle, and metron, measure.] An insti’u- 
ment for measuring solid angles, or the in- : 
clination of planes, particularly the angles 
formed by the faces of crystals.— ifcflect- 
ing goniometer, an instrument for measur- ; 
ing the angles of crystals by determining 
through what angular space the crystal 
must be turned so that two rays reflected 
from two surfaces successively shall have 
the same direction. 

Goniometric, Goniometrical (go'ni-o- 
met'h’ilc, go'ni-o-met'Tik-al), a. Pertaining 
to or determined by a goniometer. 
Goniometry (go-ni-om'et-ri), n. The art of 
measuring solid angles. 

GoniopholiS (go-ui-of'ol-is), n. [Gr. gonia, 
an angle, and pholis, a scale or scute.] A 
genus of fossil crocodiles, so named froni the 
angular shape of their scales or scute.s. 
Their teeth, bones, and dermal scutes occur 
in the Purbeck and Wealden strata. Some- 
tiniea called the Swanage crocodile, from 
the fine specimen now iu the Britisli 
I Museum having been found in that locality. 
Gonne, t n. A gun. Chaueer. 

Gonnen,t Gonne,t pret. pi. of ginna, to 
begin. Chaucer. 

Gonoblastidia (go'no-blas-ti"di-a), n. pi. 
[Gr. goms, offspring, and Uastulion, dim. of 
blastos, a bud.] In zool, the name applied 
to the processes which carry the reproduc- 
tive receptacles or gonophores iu many of 
the hydrozoa or zoophytes. 

Gonoealyx (go-no-kil'llkis), n. [Gr. gonos, a 
bud, and kalys;, a cup.] In zool. the swim- 
ming bell in a medusiform gonophore which 
is not detached. , 

Gonof, Gonopll (gon'of), n. [A Hebrew word 
meaning thief.] A thief or amateur pick- 
pocket, Dickens. [Slang.] 

GonopHore (gon'o-fOr), n. ' [Gr, gonos, seed, 
and pftored, to bear.] 1, In hot. the short 
.stalk which bears the stamens and carpels 
in AnonacesB, &c. — 2. In zool. one of the 
generative buds or receptacles of the re- 
productive elements in the hydrozoa or: 
zoophytes. 

Gonoplacidae, Gonoplacians (go-nO-platsi- 
de, gO-nu-pl;Vshanz), 7i. pj. [6i’. gonu, knee, 
plax, anything flat, a plane, and emos, resem- . 
blance.] A family of brachyuroiis crusta- 
ceans, whose carapace is either square or 
rhomboidal, and much wider than it is long. 
There is one British species. Several occur 
fossil.-'. , 

Gonpplax (giTno-plaks), n. [See the pre- 
ceding article.] A genus of decapod short- 
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t'lilcil cnistai-tiaus, the type of the family 
Gon<jplaei<la! (wiiich see). 

Gonopteryx fyon-oit'ter-iliB), ». |f;r, (j.inu, 
tilt! knee, anti jifcriix, a wini;, j A KeniiB of 
lepiilopteroii=t in-ieetB, the hrim.stone tii" 
fiulphur hutterilies, reinarkahie for tilths' 
.rapidity of llijitit anti liiieralory liahir.;''. 
Tliu Q. rhmnni is one of the ‘.arlie.-^t lunoni? 
tile I'apilioni.la' tiiat makes its appearane-.:, 
sometimes in fn\ami'aiilo weather even as 
early as tlic middle t if Feliriuiry. 'J'he niali; 
is of a pure suipliur-yellow ahiive; the 
feniide is paler. 

Gonorrhea, Gonorrhoea ('^o-no-rd'a i, n. 
[Cfr. (jmiorrnaia—grmm, .semen, ami rheCj, to 
tttjw.l speeiilc' contagions inilamination 
of the male sirethraor the female vaKinii, 
attended, from its early stiem.s, witli a pro- 
fuse secretion of much mucus interiainsled 
with a little pus. Tliis seeroticm contains 
the contagion of the disease. 

Gonosome (go'no-sam), n. [Ur. (imws, olf- 
spriug, and mma, iiotly.] In zunl. a eollet;- 
tive term for tiie reproductive zooida of a 
liydrozoon. 

Gonotheca (Lro-nd-thC'k.'i), n. [Gr.i/o/te.s', ois- 
spririg, and thikS, a ease.] In roof, tiiechitin- 
ons receptacle within which tiie gonophores 
of certain of the hydrozoa are produced. 
Gonys (go'nis), n. [Gr. gonu, the knee. | In 
orinth. the inferior margin of the symphysis 
of the lower jaw or the united extremities 
of the gnathidia. 

Good (gild), a. [Found in slightly varying 
forms throughout the Teutonic languages. 
See God, where the different forms of the 
word are shown as contra.sted ivitli tiiose of 
God.] 1. Conducive, in general, to any end 
or purpose, as health or ha,ppiness: service- 
able; advantageous : heneficial; profltalile; 
wholesome; suitable; useful; fit; proper; 
right. 

It is not£Vfj(^ that the man should be alone. 

Gen. ii. iS. 

The tvatcT of Nilus is excellent for hypochori" 
driac melancholy. Macwi. 

2. Pos,sessing de.sinible or valuable physical 
qualities: opposed to had. ‘ Good wine needs 
no hush.’ Shak. ‘A goad yoke of bullocks.’ 
Shak. — 8. .Tosaessing moral excellence or 
virtue; virtuous; ivorthy; righteous; duti- 
ful; pious; religious. 

Yet peradventure {ota^ood man soniewould even 
dare to die, Rom. v. y. 

The only son of ligtht, 

In a dark age, against ettaraple Jraaf, 

Against all allurement. Milton. 

4. E-xcellent ; valuable; precious. 

A good book is the precious Hfe-biood of ,a master 
■ spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life. Milton. 

5. Kind; benevolent; humane; merciful; 
gracious; propitious; friendly : with to or 
tmoards. ‘The men were very good fous.’ 
1 Sam. XXV. 15.— (3. .Serviceable; snitahle; 
adapted; fitted; convenient; suited: fre- 
quently with /of. 

All quality tliat is good for anything is founded 
origimilly in merit. Jeremy Collier. 

7. Clever; skilful; dexterous; handy. ‘A good 
workman.’ Shak. 

Those are generally good at flattering who are 
good for notlnng else. ' South. 

8. Adequate; sufficient; competent; vsilid. 
My reasons are both,S'C‘"f and weighty. Shoh. 

9. To he defiended upon for the discharge of 
obligations incurred; of sufficient pecuniary 
ability or of unimpaired credit; able to fulfil 
engagements. 

My me,aning in saying he is a, good man, i.s to have 
you understand me that he is sufficient. . . . I think 
1 may take his bonds. Shah, 

10. Real; actual; serious. ‘Good earnest.’ 
Shak.— 11. Considerable; more tlian a little. 

The curiosity of the public went .a goad way to 
maintain an unabated interest in these publications. 

Sir IF. Scott. 

12. Not deficient ; full ; complete. ‘ Good 
measure.’ Luke vi. 38.— 13. Not blemished; 
unsullied; immaculate; fair; honourable. 
‘A pood name.’ Reel. vii. 8.— A good fellow, 
a man esteemed for his companionable or 
social qualities. — Good considemtion, in 
law, a consideration founded on motives of 
genei'osity, prudence, and natural duty, 
such as natural love and affection. See 
Consideration.— Good /iced, greatcare; due 
caution,— Jn good sooth, in good truth; in 
reality.— Jyi good fime, opportunely; not too 
soon nor too late; in proper time,— Tomafe 
good, (ft) to perform; to fulfil; as, to make 
good one’s word or promise. (&) To confirm 
or establish; to prove; to verify; as, to make 
good a charge or accusation, (c) To supply 
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deficiency; Ut make up a defset; as, I will 
miilv gohd wiiac is wimtiisg, pf) To indem- 
nify; t!.i,s,'ivc :ui i.-ijUiviili'iit fur liaiimm a: ;i«, 
if ymi sillier lo.-i?, I will twtke Mgood tuymi. 
{(*) Td rimintuin; to curry iiitocjfecl; as, to 
make good a retreat.— Jh stand guud, t'l he 
linn or valid; as, hia word orpromiHeffniwfe 
gmni. — Tn think good, to .'iv gnuif, to be 
Iilciscd or satislii.'!! ; lo think to I.,-: expe- 
dient. 

If ye thiith good, give me iiiy price. Zee, xi. iv. 
—Aagimd a,% equally; no better than ; the 
same as, 

Tiierefore ‘ipi-atig there even of one, and him .-i-f 
■food iti tie.'.!!, CO many ui. tJn: cbin, ut tiu city in iiitii- 
titndc. !ieb. 3d. 12. 

— ,1,5 ginid as his irosil, equalling in fulfll- 
meut what was primiised; performing t<> the 
(■•xfeut. -Good i.s laueh lu-ed iu greeting and 
leave-taking as expr('-..--iug a fneudiy wish; 
as, immi day; good night, luid tiie like. 

Good. (gqil). n. 1. That which posseuaert de- 
birahle ijHalitie.s, or (.'ontributes to liiminiah 
or remove pain, or to iiR're;t.-;e happinesa 
or prosperity; that which is serviceable, 
fit, excellent, kind, boiievoleiit, or the like; 
benefit ; advantage : opposed to eril or 
rnisenj ; as, the medicine will do neither 
good nor liann; it does my heart goad to see 
you so happy. 

There are many that say, Wlio will .sliow us iiity 
gooiif I’s, iv. i). 

2. Welfare; prospierity ; advancement of 
interest or happiness; as, he laboured for 
the good of the sitate. 

The good of the whole cottiinunity c.m be pro- 
moted only by adv.tnciiig the ,i;a/}d of each of tlie 
members composing it. ' /ly. 

3. A valuable possession or piece of property; 
almost alivaya in the phnal, and equivalent 
to wares, merchandise, commoditie.«, mov- 
able.s, household furniture, cliattels, effects. 
All tliygoctls are confiscate to the .st.'ite. .SV(«/!.’. 
—For good, for good and all, to do, set the 
whole busines.s; for the la.st time; fluidly. 

We were out of schoo!yor. 4 'w;f ,at three. Diehens. 

Good (gild), ttdv. Well; especially in the 
plirase as good or as good as, equally well as, 
or with. 

Acgcoci almost kill a man ns kill a good book. 

The pitot must intend some port before lie steers 
his course, or he had as ^ood leave his vessel to tiie 
direction of the winds and the |;{Dvernment of the 
waves. South. 

—Good cheap, rather cheap, not estimated 
very highly. {Good here is strictly speak- 
ing an adjective, the phrase being equiva- 
lent to good bargain— Fr. hon 'marditi ] 

Hard things are glorious, ea-sy 

(y. Herbert 

Good (gqd), r. f. To manure. [Old English 
and .Scotch.] 

The Inisbantlman looks not for a crop in the wild 
desart; Imt wliere he hath xw.fat and plowed, and 
eared, and sown, iviiy should he not look fora harvest? 

Bp. Hall. 

Good-breeding (gnd-bred'mg), n. Polite 
manners, formed by a good education; a 
polite education. 

Good-bye, Good-by (gnd-bi'). [Contr. of 
God he with ye. Old editions of Shakspere 
usually have ‘God buy you’ wliere the mo- 
dern have ‘God bo with you.’] A form of 
salutation at parting; farewell; as, to .say or 
hid good-hye; wlian the good-byes were said. 
Good-bye, proud world ! I'm going home : 

Thou art not my friend, and rin ’not tliine. 

Emerson. 

Good-conditioned (gnd-kon-dl'shond), a. 
Being in a good state; having good qualities 
or favom’able symptoms. 

Good-day (gnd-da'), M. and tnterj. A kind 
wish or salutation at meeting or parting. 
Good-deed t ( gqd-ded ), adv. [An intensive 
form of indeed. ] In very deed, In good 
truth; indeed. ‘Yet good-deed, leontes, I 
love thee.’ Shak. 

Goodden,t Good-e'ent (gtid-deiT, gxjd-en'), 
n, [Older E. A contraction for 

G6od Even or Good Evening, a kind wish or 
salutation. 

‘God ye good morning, gentlemen.' ‘God ye 
f,wo?.<*K, fair gentlewoman.’ ‘Is ?' "I is 

no less, rtell you.’ Shah. 

Goodeniacese,GoodenoYigBfg!jd-e'ni-a"se-e, 
giid-e-no'vi-e), w.pL [AitoirJlv. Goodenoiigh, 
bishop of Carlisle.] A small nat. order of 
exogens chiefly found in Australia, and 
nearly allied to Stylidem and Carnpanii- 
laceaj. It contains 12 genera and about 200 
species. They are herbs or undershrubs, 
with usually alternate leaves, and imgular 
yellow, blue, or white flowers, axillary or in 
terminal spikes, racemes, or panicles. The 
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genus Si'K'voLa is widely spread tln'iumhout : 
the coriHts of tri-ijdial ami sub-trupk-ul 
regitims, .''^eme i-peeics of 3.':',-;( henauiti.a are 
in i nltii-utiiii!. 

Good-oven, Good-evening (guiiT'-vti, gud'- 
c-vn-it!cr), n. and interj. A furm of saluta- 
tion. Hhttk. 

Good-faced f '.lUil'fiiM). «, Havimra harul- 

Kome face; liavinii a fa.ee with a good cs- 
pression. Shak. ■ ' 

Good-fellow t-'iirfd-ldi, n. A m ■■ id-ii;if ur.-d, 
plcaaiuit pi'Ditm; a genial, sudable nuui; a 
boon compauioii. 

Good-follow (uud-fi'l'ld), r.t. Tn m:dii.' .'l 
boon coiuiiauion of ; tosiiiute by tliu iiaiiie 
of 3 good fellow. [Rare.] 

Let me rather be cli-^4ikcd for net beini;’ a beast, 
than h{i'^;o.odifdio'tirri with a huif for beim: one. 

Hi'dkafH. 

Good-fellOWSIiipd.ml-fflM-.ship'), n .Mi-rry 
Hciciiity; ciimpaniiiuahb-nc.ss; frit-mllincss. 
Good-folk, Good -neighbours (gml'fi'ik, 
gud'iia-lx'-i'z), n.jit. A cu]iiiymii,m for fairifs 
or dve.s, employed throiiKh a dread of of- 
fenditig them by naraiug them plainly. 
'.Good-for-nothing (gud'for-mi-thingl.n. An 
idle, worthless pei’-son. 

Good-for-nothing )gi|d'for-uu-t.hiiiq), a. 
Worth leas. 

Good Friday, v. A fast of the riiri-stian 
chui'cli, in memory of our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion, kept on the .Friday of Passion-week; 
tile third day or Friday before E.'ister. 
GoodgeonC.giid'jon), n. Sfi! UniicrNf;, 
Good-hunaour (gqd-hfl'mer), A cheerful 
temper or state ejf mind. ‘Andkeepi/ami- 
/i«)Ho«r still whate’er we lose.’ Pope. 
Good-humoured (g»d-luTm<ird), «. B'.'ing 
of a cheerful temper; characterized by good- 
humour: as, a gmxl-hmiumred remarlc. 
Good-humouredly ( gud-liffim-rd-li ), adv. 
In a good-humoured ihamier; with a cheer- 
ful temper; in a cheerful ivay. 

Gooding (gnd'ing), n. A mode of flaking alms 
formerly in use in England, and in out; form 
still continued. See extract. 

Td go ;i-ffi}adi)!g is a Cisstoui observed isi several 
j)art!i "of Eiigkmd tm St. Thoms-s’s i.l.'iy by wcimeii 
only, wlio ask iilm.s, and in retitrn for tliero wisli a.il 
that i'i good, such as a luippy neu--ye:ir, &:c., to tJieir 
benefactors, .sometimes presenting tiiesn ai.so witii 
.sprigs of eviir-greens. In soine p, arts of Surrey ami 
Ketit tiie custom is thus kciit up; and in other 
countie.? goading is the word, among tiie poor, for 
cfillectinsg before Chriatmas tvliat iiifly enable them 
to keeti the festival. lldd. 

Gooding (gipl'ing), n. In shlp-huUding, the 
same as Googing. 

Goodish (gqd'ish), a. Good in a moderate 
degree; pretty good; tolerable; fair. 'Good-. 
fsA’ pictures in gilt frames.’ Walpole, 
GOOd-lackCgild-lak'), interj. [Good, ami luck, 
which seems to be a contraction from lakiii 
or ladykin, a diminutive of lady, that is the 
A’irgin Alary (‘Our lady'), tvho, in Catholic 
timcis, was appealed to on alT occasions. 
Hence good-luck was originally eijuivalent 
to good-lady.] An exclamation implying 
wonder, surprise, or admiration. 

Goodless, t a. Having no goods or money. 
Chaucer. 

Goodliuess (gildTi-nes), ii. The comlitiim 
or quality of being goodly; beauty of form; 
gi'ace; eleganoo. 

Her goodliness was full of harmony to his eves. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Good-luels (giul'luk), ». Good fortune; a 
foi'tumite event; success. 

Goodly (gud'li), adv. In a good manner; cx- 
cellentlj’. 

To her guest.s doth bounteous banquet dieiit, 
Atteiiiperedls'Cfif^)' "'cU for health and for delight, 
Spenser. 

Goodly (gudTi), a. 1. Being of a handsome 
form; beautiful; graceful; well-favoured; 
portly; handsome; as, a goodly person; goodly 
raiment. 

0 wlifit a gadiily outside falsehood Instil. Shah. 

The goodliest man of men since born. Milton, 
Round as a globe, .and liquor’d every chink, 

Goodly and great he sails behind liis link. Dryden, 

2. Pleasant; agreeable; dcBirable. 

U is ngoodly siglit to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicioms hand, 

Byron. . 

3. Large; considerable; as, a goodly iinmher. 
Goodlybeadt (gijd'Ii-hetl), n. Goodness; 

grace. Spenser. 

Goodman (gud'man), n, [By some referred 
to A. Sax. gummatm, a famous man, a man, 
gum (from gtima, a man) being a prefix 
‘denoting eminence or excelleuee; but more 
probably simply good and man, on type of 
goodw^e.] 1. A familiar appellation of civi- 
lity; a rustic tem of compliment, frequently 
used to a person whose first name i.s un- 


ch, cliain; Ch, Sc. lock; . g, po; j-inh; n, .Fr, ton; ng, sinp'; TH, Acn; th, fhin; w, wig; wh, irAig; zh, azure, -See Key. 




GOOSERY 


nuoiJ-MAXNKK^ 

Jcnnwn, i>r nlioii JH't 

tli It t'qtuvi.U'iu to .U<’. oi'tomu- 

tiniea to ijuffof. 

k! 'icT*. ' Siui/f. 

It i ' • nti tit's"-! XI iru!ii(.Mlly. 

.in.-mli-iy, ifyoujjlea-ie. SIhti. 

•j A 5i-! .■f.iii'i; titi; ii-aiUif a laiiiily. Mat. 
xxiv. i'i. , , ... , -f. , 

Gaocl-inanuorB f'ttul taan'twiv.^. jj pi. l lo- 
prifty of beh.'iyiour; politeness; tlecoriini. 
GoocI-moniinK, Good-morro-w (mKl-tiejn'- 

ill", y'i'i-iiio't'ii. It. A 'latntalion (iftrii-etin!' 

in'tlw early liart of the day. 

Spcakinv'’ a .still with lier fcy»?s. 

* ”* 7 r any. win, 

Goocl-Hature<t;t?d'iiA'tt'if>, e. t- .Ntitural 
imhiia'-iTitKi ktiiiiiii <if a* t A 

iintiiv.il !!ii litiatiiiti to j;oo(iiu-ss of lioliiHjss. 

lifimj tilt! rfiltcs .'Kill reni.iinso! tliat 
'ilii’fiwfeck v.hicli Ac!,!!!! jiia'lt;, is t!io protrer anti nil- 
inMliate ill'iiwsitioii to holiness. /ffys-Jr. 

Good-natured litU'i-ie'i'tfmi), fi i. naviii" 
<!i)ii‘l-nar.nrti; natiUTilly inihi in temper: not 
tjisily jirovojceil. -~'J, t Miitiiraliy disjiosi d to 
}i;<u>ih«;ss ur hnlineiss — Ilciii:jitnnt, Kind, 
ii'wd-xifttun'cl See under Br.M(iN-\ST. 
Good-naturedly(totil-ii.’i.'trnil-!i), adv. Tna 
{rood-iisitureil manner; with goi.iil-rnttiire or 
inihineHs of tetiiper. 

Good-mturednesa (mpl-nri'tOr-l-iKst, n. 
Tile St, ate or iiuality of being good iiaiiired; 
gcioil-htirnour; Kooddemper. 

Goodness (‘a’Ki'iieri, a. l.'lheRfateoriniality 
of beuig giiod fin all its senses); exeelU-nee; 
virtue; fciiidtie.ii; beiiuvuleJn>e.'--2. A euphe- 
mism fur Ood. 

kuo\v?j, I could, if I liked, be serious. 

r/iacf.i.mv, 

Qood-nigilt (gp-i-nit'), n. an-i inferj. 1 A 
kind wisli between j.er.'.ons parting for the 
night.— ‘2. t Tlic title of a little poeni. 

• And sur.^'' those tunei> to tlic over-scmdietl Ims- 
wivc's sliat’iie iicard the carmen v.histle, ainl swarc 
they were hw fancicff t\r .sha/j. 

Good-now ititei'J, All t^xelnniu- 

tit/W nf v/ojitlcr nr {'uno-rity, tu- 

treaty. 

ikcii'nQrii! sit doivu and tdl me. Shai'. 

hi:iw yaiir devotions juiiip 
witk JUCteJ l.hya\*n. ' 

Goods-engins fgiid//en-jiti), n. in rail, a 
steam-engine for drawing u goods- tram, 
iisti.any made with small driving -tvlicth 
for the sake of leverage. 

Good-sense (gud-si-iH'I, n. .'i^mmlness of 
nndeii-tandiJig ‘niodjudgnii ntia'-.thrttpood- 
whieh natiirn a/fordi ir- is prefeiMlde tu 
most knowlfcdgi.). 

-G'Ut^fbnatui'e itii^sst-e'verj^dn. .Pjpi!. 

Goodship t (giiii'ship), n. i’uvour; gr.iee, 
hmdne-s. (.I'liih-r 

Good-speed (and'siH'd), n. and iiifi.i'j. Hood 

Kneee...s; an eld foun of wishing iuiL-cess. 

Goods-shed oj U d.i’.'-ln d>, n, A eovw oi ihej- 
ter lor luggage at railway-stations, docks, or 
landing wharves, idimnumdi, 
Goods-ti’aiU(gi!d/'tril.tr), jc. A i ail w ay-ti ain, 
ronsistin" «f wagons or trucks for the trmis- 
portiition of soods. 

Goods-truek i -rnd/^tnik), ?j. An U!iciivcri.Hl 
railway-wagciji for tran.Hportiu.'g goods. 
Goods-wagoa (gu(b'w.i gon), A goods- 
truek. Ci'lhdin Amt'i'ica a I'l'xiuht-r'i)’. 
Good-tempered (;;.ud-tem'i),'-ru), «. Having 
a good temper; riot easily irritateil orau- 
iioyeil. ■ : 

Good Templar fg'id tem'plf-r), n. [Xanie 
b')ri'ov,ed man the knighte of the 'IVinple.J , 
A iiu'Siiher lit a cort.iin ftocirty or or.ganisia- ; 
tion (‘.-tiihliiherl for IhefurtheraiRaiandyiro- 
pagatioi) (,f teetotal prinriplfis. 

Good Templarism (gnd twn'phH-'izin), «. 
llit; iirinniiih'joi tile society or (.irganizsi thin 
of Good 'I'eiophn s. ( hiod Teinidarism com- 
bines the prineiples of tcetotaliam with cer- 
tain nijstie rite.s imitated lessorinore from 
freein.isoury, having n'eret signs, jit)!.sworJs, 
and insignia jKj.'Uliartoitself. 'liie inembers 
of this organiziUioij ,iilfc-r from Tree Tem- 
plars in tlijit tliey recognize the authority of 
the grand lodge, consisting of dtdegatesfroin 
,tli0 viu'ioHS local branches, and aecept its 
dfa isiirn im binding. 

GoodWlfe (giiil'iMt), The iiji.sti'ess of a 
huuseludd; eorrclative to ijondiiiaix. 

■Which is an ordinary p.isgon amoiig.st oar Suoif- | 
•wivti: if ihtar hi".li.ai.ij tarry <mt a (i.iy lunger chaw 
nis sriKiintcil tiriie, or break hb hauv.'they take on 
f-reseritly with siglis and tears; he is cither riiUieiJ or 
.fieadl,, . iXurion. I 

Good-Will <gn(l-wiT), n. l. Benevolence; ! 
favourable Inslinationordisposition; kindly ; 
feelmas. . ■ ! 
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The natural effect of fidelit.v, demency, kindness 
in govenKirs is pc.ice.iwiAf-wifr, order and esteem on 
the part of the govumeil. Jiurie. 

2. Heartiness; earnestness; zeal. 

Giisd-will, she said, my want of streiisth supplies. 
And dilii'enee shall give vvltat .ajje ilenics. Dryden, 

a. In eom. tlic enstoni of any trade or busi- 
ness ; frientlly feeling or inllnenee, e.vcrted 
with the view of transferring the custom of 
any shop ov trade to a suec.e.sBor; the right 
and title to bike up a- trade or hu.siness con- 
neidion, purchaseil of an iiutgoing tenant or 
oeeupiisr. 

The irm.d.-aiill nf a trade is nothing more than a 
proliaiiriity that the old cnstoiiiers will ro.surt to the 
piare. Loi'd I-ldou. 

Goodwonian (giid-wuiu'mi), n. The mis- 
tress of a family. 

Goody (gnd'i), n. (Brobably eon tr. from 
ijiiinlimjc.] 1. A term of eivility applied to 
w tinieri in himilde life; as, yuodii Dobson. 


riiJIM J. 


'hiy wotiki nr» lonj^er dou'Ji ; 
in h<2r i*rot;r.nu ijown. 


S7vift. 

2. pi Swei^tiiioats; honlMiHs. 

Good -year. Good -years, n. A corrupt 
spelling of limi.jere (which see). .S'/ift/r. 
Goodyera (gud-yO'ra), n. [After ,T. Gmdyer, 
a Dritisli hotaiiist. | A small-flowered gemis 
of tcrre.strial oj-chids, one species of which 
{G. x'epti-m) is found in moist woods in 
yi ortheru Ifiurope, Asia, and America, as well 
as in the noi'th of Scotland. 

Goody-good, Goody-goody (gwi'i-KUd.gpd'- 
i-gliu-i). «. Altocted with mawkish morality; 
excessively siiueamish in morals. 
Goodysliip (gud'i-,slii)i), w. Tlie state or 
(luality of a goody, f biidicrous. ] 

The mure sh.ime for licr;;'(V>.'6-.idn)r, 

To give SI.) near :i friend tlio slip. Httdibras. 

Googe + (gbj ), V. t To scoop out ; to gouge. 
B. Jinmnt. 

Googiiig, Goodgeon (guj'ing, gud'jon), n. 
In ithip-hifibhiKj, one of several clamps of 
iron or other metal, hoited on the stern- 
post, whereon to liang the- rudder; for which 
imrpose there is a hole in each of them to 
receive a eoi'iespoiulent pintle, hoited on 
the iiaekof the rudder, wliich turn.s thereby 
I IIS ttiioii binges. There are genei ally four, 

I live, nr .si.v g(«idgeiiu,s on a .ship’.s .stern-post 
I iiml rudder, aeconiing to liersize; and upon 
I I lii'se the rudder is .sii]iporte.d, and traverses 
i from side to side as njion an axis, 
j Gooltls (goldz), n. A popular name for the 
t eorn-maii*gidd (nirnMiithemiim hcjetmn). 
.See CHitvsASTHUMi,’Jt. 

Goolet fgol), n. fh'r. i/oulet, a gullet, a nar- 
row opening, dim. of 0. i’r. yoitlc, from L. 

the throat.) .A breach in a se.a tvall 
or hank; a pas.sage worn by tlie Ilux and 
rellnx' of tiie tide. Crabb. 

Goompany (guin'pa-ni), «. The wood of 
Odina Wndier, used in India for railway- 
sleepcr.s. 

Goon (gon), n. A species of East Indian 
grain. 

Gooucll (gbn.sli), 71, The lliiidu name for 
.ilbnin ■jnvcatiiriiis, a clinibin.g leguminous 
Idant. origimdly a native of India, but now 
fi.imid in the IVIist Imlies, Mauritius, and 
other ti'ojdcal regions. .See Auniks. 

Goor (gbr), n. 'I'lie Indian name for the 
coiieentr.'ited juice or s.vrup of the clate- 
pahii (I’liomix danbjlifvm), a Irind of coarse 
or half-made .sugar. Four pints of goor 
yield oiie of good ijotvder sugar. 

Gooroo (go'ro), ?i. [Himl. ijurii, Skr. gim-u, 
a teacher.) A Hindu .siiiritnal guide. 
Goosander {gob'an .deri, vt iGonse, and Icel. 
aadar, geuit, of imd, dnuk. 1 A bird allied 
to tlie ducks and divei’s, belonging to the 
genus Mergii.s. Galled al.so ileiyaimr. See 
Mkiumjs and AlKKfiAN.SKh. 

Goose (yds), >1. pi. Geese (ges). [A. .Sax. gfnt, a 
goose. See Gandkii.) 1. The common Eng- 
lish name of the Iiirds helonging to the 
family Anseridm and order Lamellirostres 
(Cuvier), thuAmitidio or Auseres of earlier 
authors, a well-known family of natatori.ol 
bird.s. The domcBtic goose lives chiefly on 
land, ami feeds on grass. 'J'hc soft feathers 
arense.d for beds, and the quills for pens. 
Tin; coirimou wild goose or grey-lag, which 
is migratory, is the Mnser /cn«s, arid is be- 
lieved to be the original of the domestic 
goose; the snow-goose is the 4. hi/perboreus, 
inhabiting the arctic regions; the Canada 
goose is the A. ccmadenxds; the swan-goose, 
the A. c'lgno-idas ; and tlie bean-goose, the 
A. SeffetHM; the white-fronted goose, 4. albi-. 
from; the brent goose, 4. t07'iiimius,~%. A 
silly, stupid person, from the popular notion 
as to the stupidity of the goose; a simpleton; 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; inS, met, her; pine, iihi; note, not, luSve; tfihe, tub, bpll; 


a fool. 'Called herself a little goose in tlie 
simplest manner possible. ’T/iac/ccraj/. ‘The 
long-necked geese of the world that are ever 
hissing dispraise. ’ Temixjsmi. —3, A tailor's 
smoothing-iron, so called from the resem- 
blance of its handle to the neck of a goose. 

Come in, tailor; here you may roast your^wre. 

Sha&. 

4. A game of chance formerly common in 
England. It was played on a card divided 
into .small compartments numbered from 
1 to 62, arranged in a spiral figure around a 
central open sp.ace, on wliich, at the liegiu- 
ning of the game, the stakes were laid, and 
tlurin,g the game any forfeits paid. It was 
played by two or more persons with two 
dice, and the numbers that turned up to 
each designated the number of the compart- 
ment on which he might place his mark or 
counter. It was called the yauic of goose, 
because at every fourth and fifth compart- 
ment in succession a goose was depicted on 
tlie card, and, if the throw of the dice car- 
ried the counter of the player on a goose, 
he might move forward double the actual 
number thrown. 

Tlie twelve good rules, the royal game of £'ot>se. 

Goidsrmt/i. 

—To cook 07ie’s goose, to do for one; to finish 
a person. 

Goose (gos), v.t To hiss out ; to condemn, 
by liisslng. [Slang.] 

He w,as goosed last night, he v/asgmssd the night 
liefore last, he was^i'eMrnr to-day. He has lately got 
hi the way of being always goosed, and he can’t stand 
it, DicJfcns. 

Gooseberry (gSs'lie-ri), 7i. [A corruption of 
gossbei-ry for goiseherry, from the bristly 
hairs of the fruit, especially in its native 
state, or from the prickles on the bush itself: 
comp, G. stachelueere—stachel, a prickle, 
and fjccre, berry. Others derive it from 
G. kratxslxxia, krciuselbeere, & gooseberry— 
krans, frizzled, curled, crisp, and bear®, 
a berry, througli the 'S'r, groseille (It, ami 
Sp. grosella), which certainly gives the Se 
forms grosai't, grozet, so tliat the origins) 
form would be gy'oseberry.] 1. The tvell- 
known fruit of a shrub, and the shrub itself, 
the liibes Gi’ossxtlmia, belonging to the nat 
order Grossulaceas, which is riow usiuillj' 
combined with Saxifragacem. It is supposed 
to be a native of Europe, and has been 
found, according to Hoyle, in Nepal, The 
fruit varies mucli in size, eoloiu', and qua- 
lity. as well as in hairine.ss. It is one of the 
most popular fruits for preserving, and is 
cultivated extensively throughovit Britain. 
(See Ribes.) The Cape gooseberry is Phy- 
sa/fs p'U&csccns, and tlie West Indian or Bar- 
hadoes gooseberry is Pereskia aeuloata.— ■ 
2. A silly parson; agoosecap. Goldsmith.— 
To play old goosebexry, to play the deuce or 
the devil, [Slang.] 

She took to drinking, left off working, sold the fur- 
niture, pawned the clothes, and played old goose- 
I berry, Diclte^ts. 

Gooseberry (g5s'be-ri), a. Eclating to or 
made of gooseberides; as, goo.'iebexry wine. 
Gooseberry Fool (gos'be-ri-fbl), «. [See 
Fool, the dish.) A dish consisting of goose- 
heiTies scalded and pounded with cream. 
Goosecap (gbs'kap), a. A silly person. 

Why, what a goosecap wouldst thou make me ! 

Bea'ii. &• FI, 

Goose-corn (geis'koru), n. A species of rush 
found in marshy places in Britain; moss- 
rush {Jxmeus .<sq7.iu>rosus). 

Goose-flesh. (gbsTlesh), 71. The same as 
Goose-skin. 

Goosefoot (gbs'fut), n. The popular name 
for the genus Chenopodium (which see). 
Goosegrass (gbs'gras), n. A plant, Galhm 
Apanne, called also Cfiaers (which see); the 
name is also applied to Potentilla anserina 
or silver-weed, aroadside plant, well marked 
liy its pinnate leaves, glossy with white silk” 
down, aud large yellow flowers. 
Goose-ra'ussei (gos'mus-el), n. A harnack-. 
See Anatifa and Lepas. 

Gooseneck (gos'nek), n. 1, JTaut. (a) an 
iron fitted to the end of a yard or boom for 
various purposes, (b) A davit.— 2. hi much. 
a pipe shaped like the letter S. 

Goosepaddle (gos'pad-1), v.i. To row in an 
awkward, irregular manner. 

Goose-pie (gbs'pl), «. A pie made of a goose 
and pastry. 

Gooseonulll (gos'kwil), n. The large feather , 
or quill of a goose, or a pen made with it : 
often two words. 

O, Nature's noblest W'ork, my gray .e-noje OK!'//, 

Slave of my thoughts, obedient to iny will. Syron. 
Goosery (gbs'e-ri), n, l. A place for geesa 


oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. abtme; y, Sc. fey. 
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GORGONIIJ.-E 


2, SilJiiiess or stupiiHty like tli.it of tho 
goose. ■ ^ ^ 

The lofty nakednes.s of your latlni/.ing' barbarian, 
and tho fmiCiilj^V’Mefy of your nejat sennnii-arfor. 

Gooso-slnn feiis'.skin), n. A ijcctilinr roimli- 
no.ss or uorniLratirm of the hiuiiaii skin lu'o- 
iluiaid by eolil, foar, nod otlicr (iepn's.iing 
came.?, as dyspepsia. 

Goose-step ('.' 0 ;i'.step), > 1 . till! art of n 

soldier marking time by raising the feet 
alternately vvitliout making any prngrc.ss 
forward. 

Goose-tansy (gb.-'tnu-zi), ,i. A plant, Potfii- 
tilla ameriym. See Goo.SEGKA.s,s’. 
Goose-tongue (gos'timg), n. Achillea Ptar- 
mim, a herbaceous plant, alraut a foot higii 
or more, hearing wliite iieads rather k'ss’iri 
size than a daisy. It is found in moist 
mendow.s, espiiidally in liilly districta. 
Goose-wing (gbs'wing), n. Ncmt (a) a sail 
fi«t on a boom on tiio leo .side of a ship. 
{&) One of tile clews or lower ooniera of a 
square main-sail or fore-sail, when the middle 
part is furled or tied up. (c) Tiie fore or 
the main sail of a .schooner or other two- 
masted fore-and-aft vessel, beeau.se wlion 
ruunitig liefore the wind these sails are set 
on opposite sides. 

Goosey-gander (go.s'i-gaE-der), n. A Idock- 
liead. ‘Tli.-ifii/oocriy-i/andcr Alwriglit.’ Jfac- 
wilkin'ti fCoIloq. Slang,] 

Gootoo (gb'tij), n. The name given by the 
negroes to two species of tisli found on tlio 
coast of Jamaica. One, the eataVda gootoo, 
is a species of Soarua ; the other, the sand- 
gootno, a species of Tetraodon. 

Go-out (go'out), n. Same as Gowt. 

Gopher (gb'fer), n. [Fr. gmifm, waffle, 
honeycomb.] The name given by tlie French 
settlers In tlie valley of tlie Missi.ssippi and 
Ifissouri, as well as in Canada, to many 
hnrrowing animals of different genera, from 
their honeycombing the earth, (a) A little 
(piadruped of the genus Geornys (G. hurm- 
riun), having large cheek-pouches extemliiig 
from the mouth to tlie shoulder.s, incisors 
protruding beyond the lips, and broad, mole- 
like fore-feet. Called also Poueked-rat and 
Mulo. (!>) The name of several American 
burrowing squirrels, as Spermophilm, 
FraMifiii, S. liiehardsonii, &«. (c) A'ero- 
Mtes earolimts, aspecies of burrowing laud- 
tortoise of tlie Southern States, whose egg.s 
are valued for the table, (d) In Georgia, a 
snake, the Coluber coujyeyi. 

Gopher-wood (go'ffir-wiid), n. [Ileli.] A 
species of wood used in the construction of 
XoalTs ark, but whetlier cypress, pine, or 
otlier wood is a point not settled. 

Goppish (gop'ish), a. [Allied to Icel. gopi, 
avail! person; Prov. 15. gope, to talk loud.] 
Proud; pettish, May. [Obsolete or provin- 
cial.] 

Goracco (gO-rak'ko), n. Prepared tobacco, 
a paste ,«fuoked in their hookaiis by the 
natives of Western India. 

Goral (gcVral), n. Antilopc goral or Nemo- 
rhedus goral, a species of antelope inhabit- 
ing the Himalayan Mountains. It has sliort, 
conical, inclined, recurved horns; short fur; 
and is of a grayi.sh-brown colour, minutely 
dotted with black, the cheeks, chin, and 
upper part of tliroat being wliite. 

Goraniy, Gonrami (go-ra-ml', go-ra-ini'), n. 
[Javane.se name.] A fish of the genus Os- 
phromenus (0. olfax), family Anabasidai or 
Lahyrinthibranehidie, a native of China and 
the Eastern Archipelago, but introduced 
into the Mauritius, West India Islands, and 
Cayenne on account of the excellence of its 
flesh, where it has multiplied rapidly. It is 
kept in jars in Java and fattened on ivater- 
plants. It is deep in proportion to its length, 
and the dorsal and anal fins have numerous 
short spines, while the first ray of the ventral 
is protracted into a filament of extraordinary 
length. It is one of the few flshes which 
build neats, which it does by interweaving 
the stem.s and leaves of aquatic plants. 
Gor-bellied (gor'bel-lid), a. Big-bellied. 

Q 'tis an unconscionable .gorfe/fiirf voUiiiie, bigger 
bulked than a Dutch hoy. .Vask. 

Gor-bellyl (gor'bel-li), n. [A. Sax. gor, dirt, 
dung, E. gore, and belly. ] A prominent belly; 
a person having a big belly. 

The bAching yor-hePy hatli well nigh killed me, 
Jint Bre7ver, 

Gorce 1 (gors), n. [Norm. Er. gorge; O.Fr. 
gorge, from L, gurges,ii whirlpool.] A pool 
of water to keep fish in; a wear. 

Gor-cock (gor'kok), n. [From the sound 
uttered by the bird, or from porsc, furze or 
heath.] : The moor-cock, red-grouse, or red- 
game. 


ch, cliain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, yob; 
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Gor-crow ( gor ' krft ), w. [A. Sax. gor, dtirig, 
• anil E. miif.'.j T'lie ooniinou or carrion crow 
i (Corvus coroiw), 

Gordt(goril>, n. A sort of false dice Written 
I iil.so Gourd (which see), 
i Gordiacea (gor-di-iVsd-a), -)i. yif. [From Gor- 
i diHs, a king of Piirygia. See flonnr.iM. ] Tho 
liair-worniH, an order of anmiloid animtils 
I with a body so long and thin ns to reRcmhlt: 

! horac-hair. In tlieir early stages they in- 
liahit tlie hodie.s of several insects, which 
they leave when doveioped. Tliey liave a 
mouth and alinuititary canal, Imt no anus. 
In ilry weather they become quite brittle, 
but retain vitality, and a shower of rain 
restores tliem to activity. 

Gordiau (gor'iii-an), «. Pertaining to Gor- 
dius, king oi Phrygia, or to a knot tied by 
him, and whicii could not be untied; hence, 
complicated; intricate. (r'lirdi'an knot, a 
knot tied by Gordius, in the cord wliieli 
bound the iiole of his ciiariot to the yoke, 
ami which was so very intricate that tlierc 
was no finding where it began or ended. An 
oracle declared tiiat he who sliould untie tiiis 
knot woiihl l,e master of Asia. Alexrmder, 
fearing that Ida inability to untie it ndglit 
prove an ill augury, cut it asunder with ids 
sword. Hence the term Gordian knot is ap- 
plied to any inextricabie difiieulty ; and to 
cut the Gordian knot is to remove a dith- 
culty by bold or unusual measures. 

Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The Gordiun .inot of it he tvUI unloose 
Faiiiilinr as ills tfarter. S/nt.i. 

Gordius (goi-'di-us), «. Hair-worms; hair- 
eeks, a genus of very simple thread-like an- 
nuioids found in stagnant and slow-running 
waters, at one time believed to have origi- 
nated fi’om horse-Iiairs whicli had fallen 
into tho water. Tlie name i.s in allusion to 
the comple.x knots into which they twist 
tiieir bodies. See GOKDIACEA. 

Gore (gor), n. [.A. Sax. gor, gore, clotted 
blood, filth, dung; Icel. and Dan. gor, .Sw. 
gorr. From this is tlie gor of gorbcllied, gor- 
crow.] 1. Blood tliat is slied or drawn from 
tlie body; thick or clotted blood; blood that 
after effusion becomes inspissated. 

Though here thou see him die, 

Rolling in dust and pare. Milton. 

2. t Dirt; mud. 

As a sov.'o waloweth in the stynkynge gore pytte, 
or in tile ptiddel. Bp. Filter. 

Gore (gor), M. [A. .Sax. pdra, a projecting 
point of land, from gilr, .a spear; Icel. geiri, 
a three-cornered piece of eloth, or of land, 
fi’om geirr, a spear. Skeat. ] A triangular- 
sh.'iped piece let into or regarded as let iiito 
a larger I'liece; as, («) a wedge-shaped or 
triangular piece sewed into a garment, stiil, 
&c., to widen it in any part; a gusaet. (b> A 
slip or triangtilar piece of hind, (c) In her. n 
charge consisting of two curved lines, one 
from the sinister chief point, the other from 
tlie base middle point, meeting in an acute 
angle in the middle of the fesse point. It 

1. s often used as synonymous with Gusset. 
Gore (gor), v.t. pret. & pp. gored; ppr. gor- 
ing. [From A. Sax. gar; Icel. geirr, a dart, 
spear, or javelin. Comp. W. gyru, to tlirust, 
from gijr, a thrust, an onset, an attack.] 
To stab; to pierce; to penetrate with a 
pointed instrument, as a .spear. 

The raort.nll Steele stayd not till it was scene 
To gore her side. Spenser. 

If an ox gore a man or a woman. Ex. x.-:!. eS. 

Gore (gor), v.t. To cut in a triangular w'ay; 
to piece with a gore. 

Gore-biU (gor'bil), n. [A. Sax. piir, a dart or 
spear, andE. bill.] Anamcof thegaiflsli(the 
Belone vulgaris), from its long beak or nose, 
Gorr'fly (gortli), n. [A. Sax. got; dung, and 
E. jly.] A species of fly. 

Gorge (gorj), n. [Fr., from li. gorgia, L. 
gurges, a whirlpool; iirobably akin to 1. gur- 
gulio, E. gurgle, &c.] 1. The throat; tlie 
gtillet; the canal by which food passes to 
the stomach. 

XVherewith he nipped her gorge with so greiit pain. 

Spenser. 

2. In arch, the narrowest pai’t of the Tuscan 
and Doric capitals, between the astragal, 
above the shaft of the column, and the an- 
nulets; also, a cavetto or hollow moulding. 

3. That which is gorged or swaUowecl; swal- 
lowed food caused to regurgitate through 
nausea or disgust. ‘To heave the gorge.' 
Shale. 

Now how abhorred in my imagination ! my gorge 
rises at it. SleaA. 

And all the w.iy, most like a brutish beast. 

He spewed up his gorge, that all did him detest. 

Spenser. 


4. A naiT'i'W pas.aage or enlraucc; a;,, (ft) a 
narrow iiassage between hills or njiiuutains 

IJmTOwari.1 from his mountain gorge 
Slept tise Inng’-l), air'd long’-bearded solitary. 

(b) Tho entrance info a htihliiin lU' other 
oJitwork of a fort, .'^•ee cut J5A;-Tf'.tN. 

Gorge (gorj), r t. jnx-t. A jip, iioryod; ppr. 
gorging. 1. To swailow; especially, to swal- 
low with "rcediiie-ri or in larue mouthfuls 
or quantities, ilcncc— 2. To ciiifc; to fill 
the throiit or stonuieii of; to .satiate. ‘The 
giant proped with flesh.’ Addison. 

Tlrat old mail, now lord of tin; broatl 
estate sinii tin; Hall, 

Droijt <iS gorged from a sclieme that had left us 
flaccid inKl dr,-iin'd. Tennyson. 

Gorge (goij), v. i. To feed grceiliiy; to stuff 
one 3 self. 

He Kaw tlie lean ilogn beiieatli the wall 
Ho!d o'er the dead their caniiva!, 

Tind growling o’er carcase and limli. Lyro^. 

Gorged (gorjd), a. l. Having a goige or 
throat. —2. In her. encircled round the 
tlirojit, as when an animal is represented 
hearing a crown or tlia like round the neck. 
It is blazoned ns gorged with a crown, Ac. 
Gorgeous (goFje-us), a. [O.ld’. gorgias, 
gaudy, flaunting, from gorgias, a rulf fur 
tlie neck, from gorge, the throat(which see}.] 
Showy; fino; splendid; nnigniiicent; glifder- 
iiig with gay colours. ‘ W itu gorgeous wings, 
the marks of sovereign sway.’ Uryden. 

As full of spirit as tho uioiith of May, 

And^’c7r4’-s'6>;r.r ns thtj sun at ujidsuwnner. Sha.^,. 

Gorgeously (gor'jffi-us-li), adv. in a gorge- 
ous manner; with showy magnitlcenoe ; 
speiulidly; finely. 

Gorgeousness (gor'je-u.3-nes), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being gorgeous; show of 
dress or oruament; splendour of raiment; 
raagniflcence. 

Gorgerin (goEgiSr-iu), n. [Fr., from gmgc.l 
In arch, tiie heck of a caiiital, or more 
commonly the jiart forming tho pincthm 
liotween the sliaft and the capital. 

Gorget (goFJet), n. IFr. gorgotte, from gorge, 
tlie ttii'diit. Sen GOEOE.] 1. A piece; of 
armour, eitlier !3cfde-W’ork or plate, for de- 
fending the tiiroat , or 
neck. The same term 
wa.3 also applied to a 
kind of breastplate like 
a half-moon. The ca- 
mail or throat-coming' 
of cluaiu-muil is some- 
times called tho gorget, 
of mail. See Camaii. — 2. A small uresceiit- 
sliapeil metallic ornament formeiiy worn 
by oflieei'.s on tlie breast.— 3. A ruff formerly 
w'oni liy females.— -1. In surg. (a) a cutting 
instrument used in lithotomy; written also 
Gorgeret. (b) A concave or channelled in- 
strument used in ojieratious for fistula in 
ano. serving merely as a conductor, called 
a Mlunt Gorget. 

Gorgon (gi-iEgon), u. [Ur. gorgo. gorgdu, 
from gorgos, fterc'o, grim.] 1. In Greek myth. 
one of several monsters of territio aspect, 
tiie sight of wliich turned the beholder to 
.stone.' 'Tile poets represent the Gorgons us 
three sistei’s— Sthciio, Euryale, and Aledusa. 

2. Something very ugly or horrid; a woman 
regarded with repulsion, or of repellent 
aiipearance or manners. 

1 really came liere to buy up all your stock ; but 
that.i 7 U;;roK, I.atly cle Coiircy, cafiturcti me, and luy 
ransom lias sunt me here free, but a befigitr. 

Disraeli. 

Gorgon (goi’'gon), a. like a gorgon; very 
ugly or territic: as, a ‘gorgon fai.-c’. JJrgJen. 
Gdrgonean, Gorgonian (gor-gd'nS-an, gor- 
go'ni-an), a. Like a gorgon; pertaining to 
gorgons. Milton. 

Gorgoneion(gor-g6-ia'on), «. pi. Gorgoneia 
(gor-gci-iii'a). In arch, a mask carved In 
imitation of the Gorgon’s or Medusa’s 
head; used as a key-stone or otlierwise. 
Gorgonia(gor-g6'ni-a), n. 'J’hc typic;il genus 
of the family Gorgonnho (whicli see). 
Gorgonian, a. See Goegonea,n. 

Gorgonidsa (gor-gon'i-de), n. pi- IGorgmi 
(wliich see), and Gr. eidos, re-semblance,] 

A family of selerohasie corals, belonging to 
the order Alcyoiiaria, and compri-siiig the 
sea-shrubs, fan-corala, and the red coral of 
commerce. In all the organism consists of 
a composite structure made up of niniieruus 
polypes united by a common flesh or cceno- 
sarc, the whole supported by a central 
branched axis or coral formed by secretions 
from the bases of the polypes ; hence the 
name selerohasie for this variety uf eoral. 
They frequently grow in the form of flexible 
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fi, Fr. ton; ng, aing; TB, then; .ib, thin; w.wig; wh,«'Mg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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shrsj5'.i, twills, n tifuliiti’ frfmls, iVc. X fow 
t'lWnl in tin: njiii!.T 

cl»:>ik Hf Msn'-itriflit awi in tortnury strata, 
GoTgonlKe, Gorgonise (ai n-'j;' r . I’o 
liiiNf- tin- i-ilri ( I'f a to turn 

Into 8tuB«: to jaitrify. 

Jije troin !iead to foot 

W itii a simiy British slate. Temtyscn. 
Gor-iieu Uf!u, «. tSuutioi’.-cuC'K.j Thu 
h'lnalt} Ilf thu gor-cock. 

Gorilla (rii.riri.ii, u. Trnjlufintas Gorilla, 
tht lui'gfsit auimal of the ape kin<l, frilioil 
!i!8o the GiMf Chihtpnnzee. It attains a 
hii'ahtof about feet, isfiniml uhiuiiy in 
till* -ttoiKly f'quatoHal rogiim.s of the African 
I'Hiitiw Mt. H pu^ses^ed of great strength, 
liii.i a barkiiig voire, rising vvliun the aniinal 
i- (tirag'Ml to a torrifir roar, lives mostly 
ou trrrs.ainl feeds on vegetahlu auiihtanues, 
as the fruit rind oahhastr of the iialm-uiit, 
rho firiituf the ainge-r-bruad tree, the pa- 
pau, the haiiaiia, da-, ({orillas make a 



sleoping-idaeu like a hammock, t'ornircfing 
the hraticlics Ilf the shtilfered and thickly- 
leaved part of a tn u hy me.nis of the long, 
tonah. idi'iiik-r ntrins of ]iarasiti(; plants, 
niid liniiig it aitii the liroad dried frojids of i 
palms or with long gra^s This hatiiiuouk- 
likti ahotlti ia conatrnuted at differont iieights 
from P) to 40 feet from the groimd, hut 
there is never luoi’e than one such nest in a 
tree, '1 he gorilla has thirteen ribs, and in ] 
the proportiui of its Jimlar teeth to the , 
inuisora atul in the form of its pelvis it tip- 
proaehuH closely the huinaii form. The | 
I'homiciaii navigatin’ Ifatino found the name | 
in ii.se ill the llfth rontnry B.c. in W. Africa. | 
GoriJlg (gOPing), ii. X pricking; inuiutnre. i 

Hill horses’ flanks ami sides are forc’d to foel 
The dh'.kinjj: h<li, an. of the steel 

Goring, Soring-cloth fgrir'ing, gordng- 
kli'ith), «. -Ynnf. fliat part of the .skirts of it 
sail Mherc it grad imlly widens towards tlie 
bottom or foot. 

Goring (gdr'ing), a. Xnut. a term applied i 
to a hail when it is cut gradually sloping, fso ! 
aa to he broader at the elew than at the I 
earing. 

Gormand (gor'mand), n. fiv. gmu'uuui'l. \ 
lioL'iLMAKP. J A grct-dy or ravenous ; 
eater; a glutton; a goiirrn.'nid. 1 

Many ara m.sde j.oowijoif’jand giiittons bv ciistom 
tJjat witre niit so by nature. 'Lor/ifi. 

Gonnaixd (’gin''niaud), u. Voracious; greedy; I 
glUttonoUB. /'owe. ! 

Germander t ( gor'maud-fir), n. Same as 
Gonimtul Huloat. 

Gormandise i (gor'miiud-Iz), n. Gluttony. 

Dmiitmi. 

Gormandism (gor'i«mid-ixm), n. Gluttony. 
Gormandize, Gonnandise (gorTnand-izh 
■».». pret. & liix (jarnmmMzedi ppr. gormand- 
izing. To eat greedily; to swalinw vora- 
' cimisly. 

belly ! 

You woulfi I know. 

But It shall not be so, 

Home to your bread and water'^homef I tell ye I 
Sout/i€y^ 

Gormandizer (gor'inand-iz-m-), n. A greedy 
voraeious eater. 

Gorrel-heilled (gi irVel-l nd-lid), a. Same as 

Gor-bellied. Jotmsun. 

Gorse (gors), u. fA. Siix. gnnif, r/ont, furze, a 
bramble-htish. In the rnidlmnl counties of 
England i/i/wfg is still an epithet of land 
overgrown with fnrze. Comp. So. goruk, gosk, 
coarse rank grass; a gorsku nr giisky hiiloek 
is a hillock covered with cnai^e grass. It 
niay he allied to A. ijrars, gters. Sc. 
girsf, grass, and mean xirinlurily any coarse 
rough plant.] The eoinmon fiii’ze or whin 
ewapmis). 

The prickiy,g»nw, that, shapeless and deforroetl, 

Anti nangeroiis to the touch, has yet its bloom, 

. And decks itself with ornaments of gold, Ce>ntfrr. 


I Gorsy feors'i), a. Abounding in gorse; re- 
1 Kembling gorse. . 

I Gory (gd'ri), «. [Froiu «)rc.] I- Covered 
i wilii congealed or clotted hloud. 

Tlioii c.a«st not say 1 did it! never sluike 
Thyi’crji lucks at me. S/iaa, 

2.t Bloody; murderous. 

The obligation of onr blood forbids 
I A A’w;v emislatkii! 'twi.st us tiv.iln. S/iat'. 

— Gorg dew, a nmno commonly giveiiAo 
one of the simplest fornw of vegetation 
(Palmella enwnta), consisting only of a 
number of minute cells, which appears on 
the damp parts of some hard surfaces in 
the form of !i reddish slime. It is an alga 
of tlie grouii Pahnellaceic, and is nearly 
allied to the plant to which the phenomenon 
of red snow is due. 

Gose.t For Goes or Goetk Chaurer. 
G 08 lia'W]£(go.sTmk),)i. [A.Sax.,e4s/m/oc,goose. 
hawk— so called from being ilown at geese. 
See Gookk .and HAWK. ] A Vaptorial bird of 
the hawk kind, belonging to the genus Astur 
(A. paliimliariiai). Tlio general colour of the 
plumage is a deep brown, the breast and belly 
white- A full-grown female ia 23 or 24 inches 
In length, the male agood deal smaller. It was 
fomierlv much used in falconry. Thia blrd 
dies low, and pursneB its prey in a line after 
it. or in the manner called ‘raking’ by fal- 
coners. The female was generally flown by 
faleonersatrabhits, hares, &c.,and the larger 
winged game, while the male was usually 
flown iit the smaller hu'da, and principally 
lit partridges. 

Vtm shill ilot Ht-ede to shew any other g.iine to a 
,';ixr/ni7V/l’e for her first eiitriiig th.an ii piirtriiige, be- 
ciiiise in le.'irni’ii; to flee the partridge tliey pnoi’e 
most excellent. Turbei-utte. 

Gosling (gozTing), n. [.A. Sax. goose, and 
i the dim. term, liwj (which see).] 1. A 
I yoiuig goone; !t goose not full grown.— -2. A 
[ catkin wi nut-trees and pines. 

Gospel (gos'pel), II. [A. .Sax. ifnhpcll— gfid, 
good, and updl, history, narration, speech, 
tlnit which is announced or commnnicateil 
—answering to the Gr. I’mtngdion, L. evan- 
(jdium, ji good or joyful me.SHiige; or, sis 
some thiiilc, conijiounded of Gml and tiiidl, 
—lit. God’s word.] 1. TTie history of the 
liirth, life, actions, deiith, resurrection, 
tisceusion, and doctrinc.s of Jesus Chri.st; 
the wliole scheme of .salvation as revealed 
by Christ ami his ajiostlos; God’.s word, and 
more spociflcally the Jiew Testament as the 
especial vehicle of the Christian creed. 
‘The stedfitsfc belief of the promises of the 
gospel’ Bcntlcij.—ft. One of the four records 
tif GJirist’s life left hy his apostles; n.s, the 
gospel accoriling to Matthew.— 3. System of 
gosjicl doctrine or of religious truth; hence, 
any system or principle e.xercisiiig strong 
influence over one; tliat whicli chiefly in- 
fluences one’s conduct; that which one holds 
or allirms to be true. 

Help iir. to save free conscience front the paw 

Of liircling waives, v/iVKH gospel is llieir maw. 

MiUott. 

■1. Any general doctrine. 

Tin," i*rn[.ir.'.-atorst:>rtIiis \iit\it\aslgospel are in hopes 
their abstract principle woidii be civerliHiked. JIurAe. 

5. In the Church of England, a poi tion of 
.Scripture taken from one of tiie four gos- 
pels and read immeili.’itely after the eiiistle 
in the iuite-eoinmnnion service. 

Gospel (go.s'pel), «. Accordant with the gos- 
pel: rehiting to the gospel; evangelical. 
Gospel fgos'pul), v.i. To instruct in the gos- 
pel; or to 1111 with sentiments of piety. ' i 

Are you lio gespell'd j 

To pr.ay for this good mail, and for his issue, 

Whose heavy liaiid li.ath bow’d you to the grave! 


Gospel-gossip (gos'pel-go.s-six)), n. One who 
is over-ze.'ilons in running about among his 
neighbours to lecture on religions subjects. 

Gospellze, GospeHize (gos'pel-iz), v.t l. 'To 
form according to the gospel. 


This coimiiand thus gospellized to u.s, h,ath the 
same force with tlnit wliereoii Ezra grounded tlis 
pious necessity of divorcing. Milton. 

2. To instruct in the gospel; to evangelize; 
iiSj to gospeliza the savages. 

GospeUaryt (gos'pel-Ia-ri), a. Of or per- 
taining to the gospel; tlieologic.al. ! 

I,et any man judge, how wel! these .vii.otf/fiw-j/ 
priuciples of our presbytertans .agree witli tiie prac- 
tice and doctrine of tlie holy apostles. 

The Clocth tn sts Colours 

Gospeller (g 08 '’pel- 6 r), n. l. An evangeli.st; 
a missionary. * The Sfdemn scinilehral ]iiely 
of certain JTorth Eastern gospellers.’ Prof 
Jilackie,.~-2. A follower of M'iclif, the first 
Englishman who attempted it reformation 
from Popery. [Rare.]— 3. The priest who I 
reads the gospel during church service.— 1 


Fate, fiir, fat, fidl; nid, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, jnbve; tube, tub, bpll; 


Hot qnspdlers, a nickname given to the 
Puritans after the Restoration. 

GOBS(gos), n. lAirze or gorse. 

Tooth'd briers, sharp furzes, pricking and 

thorns. Shah, 

Gossamer (gos'a-mfir), «. [Bettor gossamer, 
lit. God’s summer. Comp, the German 
names, ‘our lady’s summer,’ ‘flying sum- 
mer,’ ‘Mary’s threads,’ ‘summer-thread.s,’ 
Ac., and similar names used by other oour 
tinental nations, from the legend that 
these threads are relics of the neckclotli 
or windiug-siieet with which the YTrgin 
was invested, and which fell away from her 
as she ascended to heaven. Charnock, how- 
ever, derives it from gaze A Xlaria. gauze 
of Alary.] A flue filmy substance, like cob- 
webs, floating in the air in calm clear 
weather, especially in autumn. It is seen 
in stubble flelds and on furze or low bushes, 
and is formed by small species of spiders, 
and only, according to some, when they are 
young. Written also Gossamer. 

Hadst thou been aught batgossomer, feathers, air, 

So many fathoms clown precipitating 

Thou'dst shiver’d like an egg. S/tal'. 

Gossamery (goB'a-mSr-i), a. Like gossamer; 
flimsy; unsubstantial. 

Gossan, Gozzan (gos'an, goz'an), «. in 
mining, an oxide of iron and quai’tz. It 
occurs in lodes at shallow depths, and is a 
sure indication of ore at greater depth. 
Gossanlferous (gos-an-if'6r-us), a. Contain- . 
ing or producing gossan. 

Gossip (gos'sip), n. [God, and sib, relation, 
connection, alliance, and signifying related 
in the service of God,] It A sponsor; one 
wiio answers for a child in baptism; a god- 
fatlier or godmother, 

.Siioukl ,1 great lady that w.is invited to be a gossip, 
in her place send her kitchen-maid, 'twould be ill 
taken. Setden. 

2. A tippling female companion. 

And Bometinies lurk 1 in agossip’s bowl, Shah. 

3. One who runs from place to place tattling 
and telling news; an idle tattler. 

First wliLspering gossips were in parties seen •, 

Tlien louder Scandal walked tlie village green. 

4. A friend or neighbour; an intimate com- 
panion. 

Steenie, in spite of the begging and .sobbing of bis 
dear dad and gossip, carried off Baby Charles in 
trimnpli to Madrid. Macaulay. 

5. Alere tattle; idle talk; trilling or ground- 
less rumour. 

Bubble.s o’er like a city, with inwjAS, scandal, and spite. . 

Teimysan ■ 

Gossip (gos'sip), v.i. 1. To prate; to ciiat; to 
talk much.— 2. To be a boon companion. 

With all my heart. Til gossip at this feast. Shah. 

3. To nm iibout and tattle; to tell idle tales. 
Gossip t (go,i'sip), «. t. To stand godfather to. 

With a world 

Of pretty, fond, .idoptious cliristendoms, 

Tliat blinking Cupid Shah. 

Gossiper (gos'sip-er), ?i. One wlio gossip.s; 
a gossip. 

1 1 wonder who will be their Master of tlie Horse,’ 
said the great noble, loving gossip, though he des- 
pised the Uisraeli. 

Gossipry, GossiprecI (go.s'sip-ri, gos'sip - 
red), n. 1. Relationship liy baptismal rites; 
spiritual aflinity; sponsorship. —2. Idle talk; 
gossip. 

And many a flower of t-oivion gossipry 
Has dropped whenever sucli a stem broke off. 

£, £. SrotoniHg. 

Now this our poor fellow-citizen, Oliver Proudfute, 
having been active in .spreading tlie.se reports, as 
indeed his element l.ay in sucii gosstpred, some words 
passed between him and me on the subject. 

Sir P'. Scott. 

3. [Old English and Scotch.] Intimacy; 
familiarity. 

Gossipy (gos'sip-i), «. Full of gossip ; as, 
a gossipy person; a gossipy letter. 

Gossomer, i Same as ffossamer. Chaucer. 
Gossoon (gos-son'), a. [Fr. i/fn-eon, corrupted.] 

A boy; a servant. [Irish.] • ^ 

In most Irish families there used to be a bare-footed 
gossoon, who was slave to the cook and tiie butler, and 
who in fact, without wages, did all tlie: liard work of 
the house. Gos.soons were always employed as mes- 
.senjjers. Misslias'e^var/h. 

Gossypium(gns-si'pi-nm), n. [L. gossypion, 
gossipion, said to be from ki. goz, a soft . 
substance.] The cotton-plant, a genus of ; 
plants, of the nat, order Alalvaccte, common 
to both the Old and, the Neve "World, and 
which, from tiie hair or cotton enveloping 
its seed being so admirably adapted for 
.weaving into cloth, is, after those affording 
food, one of the most important gi'oups of ■ 
plants. See ComoN-PEANa’. 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y, So. Uy. 
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GOUSLY 


G08fc,t !i. A Rpirit; miinl. C'kHKW. 

Got (Sot). pret, of tjet 

Got, Gotten mifii), iip ui >Kt. 

GOtCll feot'h) a. [It, guzzD, a kitid of bottle, 
guth), a (Iriiiking- glass.] A Wiitfr-pot ; a 
pitcher. 

Gote.t fi- _ [from .A, Has. ‘jei'itui. to poijr, to 
gush; allieil to L.(t. gtiti'., ijitvU ; h L, nu*/!, 
eaual.] A sluice, cliti-h, or gutter. fJngdak. 
Goth,f iniper. of r/o. loiyt*. Vhiun'cr. 
Gotlltgoth), ii. jL. Gvthi, Goths; Goth, (ruttk^ 
iuda.l 1. One of an iiucient Teutonic race of 
people, first heiinlof as itihaliiniig the shoies 
of_ tile Baltic. A1 lUij- greiit lionlfh of them 
iiiigrat.iii,{; southwards iu the second century 
ilispossLcssed the Itomans of liacia, and 
occupied the uoa.sb of the Black .Sen from 
the Don to the Danube. There they diviiied 
into two sections, Yi.sis 5 oths(.\Vi‘steni Gotln} 
to the west of the Dnieper, and (Urogotlw 
(Eastern Gollis) to tlm cast, and under th>“-« 
naiucs overran and took an important part in 
hiibverting tile Itoiuiin Empire. The Altuso- 
goths, a section of the Visigoths, settled in 
Mtfisia and applied them.selves to agricul- 
ture; and a portion of the Scriptures in their 
language is the earliest specimen of the Teu- 
tonic or Gotliic tribe of tongues. —2. One rude 
or uncivilized; a barbarian; a rude ignorant 
peraon; one defective in taste. 

Iloolt upon these writers ,ur, Gu//.'.r in poetry. Atfdtsan. 

Wliiit <if> you think of tiie l.-ite e-itniordinary event in 
Spuiti! Couitiyou have ever imagined tiiat tliose igsior- 
iint CrW/ir would have dared to banisti the Jesuit.-;? 

Chatirjleid, 

Gotbanilst (go'tham-l.st), n. A person rloli- 
fioiit in wisdom, so called from (Mham, in 
ITottinghamshire, noted for fjonia pleasant 
hlundei’a. 'Warton, speaking of ‘ the idle 
prank.s of the men of Gotham,* says 'that 
such pranks boro a reference to soma cus- 
tomary hiw-tenures belonging to that place 
or its ncigliliourhood, now grown olisoleto, 
and that Blount might have enriched his 
book of ancient tenures with these ludicrous 
stories.’ 

Gotliainite (go'tham-it), n. T. A Gothamist 
(which see). —2. A man of Gotham ; a Gotham- 
ist; a term sportively applied to the inhabit- 
ants of New York. 

GotlliC(goth'ik), a. l.Bertainingto the Goths; 
as, (iotliie custoihs; 'EfathU barbarity.— -2. A 
term applied to the various stylos of pointed 
architecture prevalent in AVestern Euroiie 
from the middle of the twelfth century to 
the revival of classic architecture in tlie 
sixteenth. The term was ori,ginally applied 
scornfully by the Renaissahoe architect.s to 
every .species of art which existed from the 
decline of the classic styles til! their revival, 
but HO far from being now used in a depre- 
ciatory sense, it is regarded as characteriz- 
ing one of the noblest mid uomplete.st styles 
of architecture ever invented. . The chief 
cliaracteristiCB of Gothic architecture are;—; 
The predominance of the pointed arch and 
the subserviency and .subordination of all 
the other parts to this chief feature; the 
tendency tlirough the whole composition 
to the predominance and prolonuation of 
vertical lines; the absence of the column 
and entablature of classic architecture, of 
square edges and rectangular siu'face.s, and 
the substitution of clustered .shafts, con- 
trasted siuTaces, and members multiplied 
in rich variety. The Gothic architecture of 
Britain has been divided into four principal 
epochs— 'the Early English, or general style 
of the thirteenth century; the Decorated, or 
style of tlie fourteenth century; the Perpen- 
dicular, practised during the fifteenth and 
early part of the sixteenth century (Flam- 
boyant being the eouteniporary style in 
F'ranee): and the Tudor, or general style of 
the sixteenth century. See the separate 
temis and the illustrations under them. 

I believe then, that the characteristic or irioral ele- 
ments of Cathie arc the follnwing, placed in the order 
of their importance:— (i) Savaifeness; (a) Clmngeful- 
ness; (3) Naturalism; (4) Grotesc|uene.ss; (=) Rigiditj'i 
(6) Renimd.ance. . , . And I repeat that the 

withdrawal of any one, or any two, will not at once 
de.stroy tlie Gothic character of a buildintt, but the 
removal of a majority of them will. liuskm. 

3. Rude; barbarous. 

: When do you dine, Emilia? At the old Gothic hour 
of four o’clock, I suppose. MtmUa If’yndhant,. 
GotMc (goth'ik), n. 1. The language of the 
(}oths.-^2. In jw'fnfini/, the name of a bold- 
faced type, used for titlingand jolibing work. 

3. 'I’be Gothic style or order of architecture. 
See Gothic, a. 

GotMoal (goth'ik-al), a. Same as Gothic. 
GotMcism (goth'i-sizm), n. 1. A Gothic idiom. 

2. Conformity: to the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture. 


^ I am } >n filter mvt Hv’ '.jririt ui‘ Sfr«iwl»rrfy 
it ii.r, d 5'unty awl jifuiintty of 
ill It. “ (tray. 

. 3 . Rudt’iR“i3 of maiint‘13; b;irbar»msn«i.-s. 

Ni iit, «a/v, i.(iiifiiu'in. .uiil .di-niuti' di.vij 

: are come ng.'iiii, ttkensttnie. 

GotMcise (goth'i-iiizJ V f. lU’ct. A PP tiothU 
ciznl; jipr. (J'lfhkLJiiii. To unike Gothic; to 
bring back to b!U’bai'i.«m. 

The ! .anii mainnif'jof tin; hijjher mill's ire 

not Getmazed. Strutt. 

GotMsll fgoth'i.-.h), a. llUatinc fi > or .re.'sem- 
lilinc the Goths; rsidc; undvilizcd. 

Goudt f:.roijd), (.1 Frcncli f(in,i, from 
•A ti-dX. mid; comp. u. J'T. ij,u'(h\ woad. | 
tv o;id. 

Gonda (gou'd.T), (t. A term applied to u 
idsnl of chce.sti from Gdi/da, u foviu in Hol- 
land. 

Goilf (souf), v.t or i. To remove soft earth 
from uiiib-r a .striictiirc, ,mb',tittitiiig .-ndri 
cut .squiiromul builtrcgularly; to luuierpiu. 
[Scotch. I 

Gouge (gouj), //. [Fr. gutiife; Sp. gidiia, I..L. 
of Isidoms, purm, u gouge. Origin iineer- 
tain; but comp. Iliscayaii tjiihiii, a bow. | 
1. A cliHcI with a hollow 01 st;micyliudrieal 
blade, used tocilt holes. chumK'l-s.orgroovcc 
in wood or stone; a sinuiar instrument used 
inturning wooil.— 2 . An imposition; .aciicut; 
also, an impostor. [Culioq. I nited .^tulc.-i,] 
Gouge (goiij), D.t. pret. A pj). ijmiiiitil- ppr. 
gongimj. [From f).] 1. To .scooJMmt 

or turn with a gouge.— 2. To force out tlie 
eye of with the thuiiib or finger. 

Geiiffinir isi perfornifid by tivisting the fore-finger in 
a lock of linir, ne.ir the temple, and turning the eye out 
of the socket witli the tiuimh-nail, which is sufltired to 
grow long for that purpose. , Quefat by Itaftlett. 

3. To impose upon; to cheat; to overreach 
in a bargain. [Colloq. D'nited States.] 
Gouge-bit (.gonj'ljit),,?!.. A bit, in the form 
of a gouge, for boring wood. 

Gouge-slip (gouj'slip), Ji. An oil-stone or 
hone for sharpening gouges or chisels. , 
Goujeers, Goujeres (gu-zherzO, «• I From Er. 
gmige, a soldier’s mistres.s, who follows the 
camp, from Heb. goge, a’ Christian, aervant, 
gnj, people, goim, the Gentiles. Many .Iew,s 
used, to inhabit the south of Franco, where 
the word first appeared as a French wonl.] 
The venereal disease. [This word ia more 
usuiilly spelled its origin being 

not generally known.] 

Gouland t (gd'land), n. [Sc. gule, gitlen, goal, 
corn-uiavigold, from gule, yellow, j A: kind of 
plant or flower, probably the gowan or 
raountain-dai.sy. R. .Jmimn. 

Goulard Water, Goulard’s Extract (gd- 
liivd' wa'ti'ji’, gii-liirdz' eks'trakt), ■». [So 
called from the inventor, Thomas Goulard, 
a surgeon at Alontpelior about 1750.] A 
saturated solution of the .subacetate of lead, 
used as a lotion in intiammation. 

Goule (g’dl), ii, Same as Ghoul. 
Goune-clotli,t n. Cloth sufficient to make 
a gown. Chancer. 

Gour (gom-), n. Same as Gaur. 

Goura (eou'ra), n. A eenus of pi ceons, consti- 
tirting tlie .sub-family Gourhue (wliieli see). 
Gouranii, n. See Goim.MV. 

Gourd (gdrd or gord), «. [Fr. gourde, O.Fv. 
goiioimie, gougourde, from L. cueurhita, a 
gourd.] l.''Th'e popular name for the spe- 
cies of Cucurbita,a genus of plants of the nat. 
order Cucurbitacew. The same name ia given 
to the diiferent kinds of fruit produced by 
the various plant.s of this genus, .These sire 
held in high estimation in hot countries; 
they attain a very large Bize, and most of 



or orahccdriiiD’d gouril, in csiltivsitcd only 
as a furio.sity, and ia n native, of tile East 
Imhi;- Tin' l.'iocn'ifin luho'ri.-. nr botGo 
'.■,(ti!!'.i, native b'.tii of tlu-'Ti.ast, ami iVf it- 
Indies, is cdihlc, and is often d foot b.tng and 
IS inciies in (aieimiffrencc. Tlu* outer 
or rmd rvt , for la.-tflci ami w.itcr-cnjjs.-- 
2 t A VI."--,.! to euny v.utiT, so named trom 
its shapie. Chawxr. 

Gourd i gdrd oi' - ord) u, [n.i't. gfUtit ] -A 
iqifcifjs of false dice, their fal.icntb.s being 
ttft.-ciod iiy making a cavity in tliem. Hco 

Gourde ( (ford), «. [.’^p. '/lodo, birgc.l 'llic 
i'’riinco- Amti'ic.'tn mime for the colonial 
doiinr. The term is in ime in Ilajti, Louisi- 
ana, J,‘ubii, ifec. 

Gourdiness (cdnl'i-ui-- or 'j,i)rd'i-iie Am The 

condiliou or qiiaiity of heinu gourdy. 

Gourd-tree tgonrtre or gurdTre), «. G/v.v- 
C! utia Ciijeft.', u ti'ic about Uufcct high, with 



them abound in wholesome, nutritious mat- 
ter. The C. Fepo, (.ir pumpkin, acquires some- 
times a diameter of 2 feet. The C. Mclo- 
•papo, or Bquasii, is cultivated in America 
as an article of food. ’The C. Citndlm, 
or water melon, serves the Egyptians for 
meat, drink, ami jiliysic. The C, aurantia, 


Goiirii-tra« {Cnxceniia Cujete). 

narrow clustered leaves and , variegated 
flower,?, the latter succeeded liy glnimlar or 
oval Kourd-like fruits, the hard woody siidl 
of which is applied to many useful purposes. 
It is found, in vsirions part.? of tropical Ame- 
rica and in the We,st .Indies. 

Gourd-worm (gbrd'winn), n.. The fluke- 
worm, a worm that infests tlie liver of 
sheep. 

Gourdy (gord'i or sord'i), a. In farrier g, 
swelled in the, legs, as after a journey: said 
of a horse. 

Gourinffi (gou-ri'ne), n. pi. ,'l'ho .ground 
dove,s, ground pigeons, a suli-fanilly fd 
tlie Columbidic, characterized by a straight, 
slender, lengthened bill, wings short ami 
rounded, and the tarsi and toes long am! 
slender. They .are found mostly on' the 
ground in search of grains and semis, and 
iire natives of both hemispheres. The two 
species constituting' the gemis Goura, G.cor- 
onata and G, Victor iit’, far surpass in size all 
other pigeons. The head of Q. Yktorim is 
surmounted by a handsome crest, each 
feather being spread out into a spatuiate or 
spoon-shaped form at its extremity, whera 
the colour is blue bordered with white. 
Gourmand (,g('i''uiaml ). '/i. [Fr.. of I’t-Iiic 
origin. Comp. W. ganiuinf, tliat which tends 
to overfill; gathtmld, excess, uvermucli, from 
gar, e.xccsB.J 1. A, glutton; a greedy feeder. 

This .aourindmi sacrifices whole hccatomlK to his 
paunch. JiJ>. Hall. 

2. A dainty feeder ; an epicure. [In this 
sense gourmet is now generally used.] 

I am no 1 require no tlairities: I sho-.sld 

rJe.spise tile board of Hehoqairalus, except for its 
long sitting. Lamb. 

Goumiandize ('gbr'num-dizj, r.i. To gor- 
mandize. 

Siugers are prov( 2 rbiaiIy prone t^gc-nnnandis^. 

Lh^mdi. 

Goumiandize t u. Gluttony; 

voriici<jiisuess. 

Witli fell cliwes full nii\axc.e gmtrmandiae. 

Spenser, 

Gourmet {gbr-nuT, or goFmet), «. [Fr. , a con- 
iioissaiu' of wine, a wine-taster.] A man of 
keen palate; a connoisseur in wines and 
meats; a nice feeder; an epicure. 

■Vivabi, a kind of shdl-fisli inuch atTected hy Ja, 
panese goitrmets. Cornhill Magazme, 

GouiTiet, a. fiue G LTix i:t. 

Gousla, Goualo (gousla, gous'lo), %. See 
GOPSbY. 

Gously (gousTi), u. An old form of harp 
used by the Slavonians, whoso bards were 
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c;s!I< 'i thd {I'-try 'vliidi ihey 

CJOHSty, 60 U 9 tl 8 I'lsi, «. lA iul'in of 
/•f. ';/ i Ua^ii'-; .kaolatu; t!r»;!iry; triiiticrtii- 

(>H9. I'lSWJtdl.J 

t u*' i r!. -ni .r.-t/jf 1 , thf: ni-Jit, 

fi'-'r i. 1 '* .J> -it tliu 111, •Jilt. ('M hitlad, 

O0«t luoufi. U (t’r. L 

ffiiii tin* Iil.i tIU’MT tUiit tijsfimes 

wo’i iliK to the of ilropH of laor- 

iM liUii/ouruJi tins }«rt-!wmi't‘ also ;/««« 
1. A fiiifstitutirin.'il (Uwtrder or 
jiiinLt n-'t* tn pnroxymn- of iiintU) 
jaiii '.lifhii siK'citii’ form of iiifKiuiinati'm, 

1 fp'ii fariOiTOl I'.v orii'skial or Iiereditary 
) iiirtitmion, a]ipeariHK':ift“r piibri’tyclurily 
ill t!!!.- liialf! i-f’-x, AM'i returiiiiia after intcr- 
ViiP;, It is very often preceded by, or ultur- 
tiaf » ■: ivitb, (ILsiirik-r of the dii'crtivu or other 
iiittn-ji il oriraijs, and in sreiieraliy dmracter- 
i/i‘d by aliei’tioii of the first joint of the 
Ki'e.d toe, )iy noctunial c-xaeerbations and 
riionuiit; resiiiwiioui, and hy vusouhir ide- 
thoni, various joints, organs, or parts, Itw- 
coraiug affected after reiieafced attacks ivith- 
ouf puVsing into siipptiratlon. It may hr ac- 
<S«!reil or hfreditary. In the funner case, 
it rarely appears before the ago of thirty- 
five; in the latter, it is frequently oliHcrved 
earlier. fndidriKic. inaetivity, and too free 
Hhf of tartareous wiiien, fermented liquons, 
.and very liigh-seasoiied, fat, ami nourishing 
food, are tiie prinripul e..uses which cive 
rise to i lii.-i fii.sea-ie. ( lout is also l•alll;'d, ac- 
cording to the part it may affect, I'udayra 
(in the feet), Gtmwjm (in the knees), Cbir- 
mint (in tire hands). &c. ft may bo acute or 
dironic, find may give rise to concrtlions, 
which art) chiefly t'lmiiioseil of urate of soda. 

‘2. A drop; a idut or c.iagiiiatiun. 

.1 see thee stili,. 

' And on thy blade and of blood, 

• . Which was not lid Ivf-'fore. S/mA‘. 

Sout rgb), Vi. (Fr. goilt, from L. iru^tus, 
taste.) Taste; relish. 

Goutlly igout'i-li), adr. in a gouty manner. 
fioatiness(gout'i-ries), »j. The state of hums 
gouty; gouty jilfccthms. 

GOUtish fgont'i.ih), <t. flaviiig :i in'edispoai- 
tioji to guilt; suinewhat affected by guut; 
gouty. 

1 hetUce arafarthe end of a drum anion^Souldiers, 
th« fiililus far and apoph^cti-.k porbons to 

make them jiiove iheir Joints. QueUd by Lt^thum, 

Goatwort, Gout-weed (guut'wcrt, gout'- 

ived), H, J'bjxvoditun Vddwjnifkiy aplant uf 
lliL- iiat. order Cniiiellifuiw, niiich grows in 
gurdeiis and damp places, aud was formerly 
!ieiieved to lie a speeitit; for gout. It has 
smooth thrice-tw’nate leaves, ureeping rlti- 
/oinc.s. and iimiiida of i-nmil frreenish-svhite 
ilinvcrs, and is common throughout Europe. 

1 Culled also Ache-weed, Merb-garani, Mag- 
link Mmtcr•^eort, and Mfykop-weeil. 

Gouty (aiiitT), «. 1. J>i;seased with or snh- 
ject to the goat; as, tigmitii person; ayirntti 
con.stitution. ■■ " ! 

Knots upon hiSjC'ii.viy' joints appear. Dryden. 

2. Pert.aiuin.g to ti>e gout; as, gmity mutter. 

8. Swoln out of proper proportion. 

Tins iiiiaiQur in historians hath made tile body of 
ancienc history in some parts so gouty/ aiici moristrinis. 

Ajieiiser, 

4. t Boggy; as, yonty laiiA.—Gouty cuiiar- 
fKin.'ii, caiciili formed in the joints of some 
: gouty persona, eousisting of urate of .soda. 
Gove iybv), n. fAnother form of gnaf, a 
liiuw.j .A mow, as of hay. [Provincial.) 
Gove igdv), i. To put up in a gove nr mow', 
as hay. ‘tfurc just in tlie baVii.’ Tumir. 
[.Provincial,] 

Gove (gov), v.i. [Perhapa a form of ttatiC; 
ye. guup, to stare. Ouinp. U. ijaiTni, to-gilxiu 
or .stare. J To stare; to gaze with a roving 
or unintelligent eye. Writteu also Qoave. 
[Scotch.] 

The wild beasts of the forest came, 

Broke from tlielr higiits and faulds the tame. 

And g,n’i/d arauiid chaniied and aniaaed. //ogg. 

Govern (gu'vcrii), >:.l. [Fr. guitree/w)-, L. 
ynhenw; a form of Gr. Teyher/iar>, from kybe, 
the iiead, whidi occurs in one Greek author. ] 

. 1, To direct and control, as the actions or 
conduct of men, either hy establi-Hlmd law.s 
or hy arbitrary will; to regulate by autho- 
rity; to keep within tliu limits prescrilied iiy 
law or .sovereign will. 

. Slavas to our fiasBicms we become, and then 
: Itgrow'i iwjiossibls ta j-'K'rrw men. . ftutiler, 

2. To regulate; to iiiituence.; to direct. 

: , .This w the chief point liv which lie k to gevem 
.alUiis ciiuuseK.fksigiis, and actions. Sj/. Atkflwry, 

J. To control ; to restrain; to keep in dua 
subjectiun. 


•Mav I govern niy p.Masion with absolute sway. 

And grow wiser anti better us my strciis;th wears 
away. dJr. U 'alger Pope. 

4. To direct; to steer; to regulate the course 
or motion of; as, the helm governs the shh.). 

5. In gram, to cause to be in a particular 
ease: as, a verb transitive gomrm a word in 
the accusative case; or to require a particu- 
lar case; as, a transitive verb governs tho 
accufsative cage. 

Govent (gu'vcm), v.i. 1. To exercise autho- 
rity; to administer the Laws; as, the chief 
magistrate should govern with hnpurtiality. 

3. To imiintaiu the superiority; to have the 
control. 

Your rvickeii atoiriB may bo working now 

To givii bad coHiisti, that you still may g/yvern. 

llrydeu. 

Governable (gu'vern-a-bl), ft. That may he 
governed or subjected to authority: control- 
lable; mfinageable; obedient; sulmiissive to 
law or rule. 

GovemaWeness (gu'vdrn-a-ld-nes),9i. State 
or quality of being governable. 
Governaille,tGoveniall,t «. Govemment; 
steerage. Chaucer. 

He of this ganlin had S/enser. 

Governance {gu''vfirn- ana), n. l. Govern- 
metit; exercise of authority; direction; con- 
trol; management, either of a public ofRcer 
or of a private guardian or tutor. 

No part of its coercive authority could be exer- 
cised but by his aiitiiority, not any laws en.acted for 
itsgmimmm-e without his sanction. HaUmn. 

2. t .Behaviour; manners. 

He hkest is to fail into mischance , 

That is regardless of h\s governance. Spenser. 

Governante (guV;rn-ant), n. [Fr. gouvar- 
nante, from gouvorner. Bee Govekn.] A 
lady who has the care aud management of 
children; a governess. 

I sruv Envy there drest up in a widow’s veil, and 
tiie very picture of of one of your no- 
blemen's houses. ^tr IL VBsiraiige, 

Governess ( gu'vern-es), n. 1. A female in- 
vested with authority to control and direct; 
a tutoress; an instructress; a lady who has 
the care of instructing and directing oliil- 
dren : generally .applied to a lady who 
teaches children in their homes, Hence-— 
2. Anything regarded as feminine that 
governs, instructs, or tutors. ‘Great afflic- 
tion, that severe governess of the life of 
ami. ’ Dr. 11. More. ' The moon, the go- 
verness of floods.’ Shak. 

Governing (gu'vurn-ing), p. .awl a. Holding 
tlie superiority; prevalent ; directing; con- 
trolling; as, a governing wind; a governing 
party in a state; a governinf/ motive. 
Governinen.t(gu'vum-ment), w. l. Direction; 
regulation; guidance; as, these precepts will 
serve for the government of our conduct. — 
2. Control; I'cstraint; as, men are apt to ne- 
glect the government of their temper and 
passinns.— 3. The exurciae of authority; di- 
rcutiiin and restraint exercised over the ac- 
tions of men in communities, societies, or 
states; the admiru8tr.ation of public affairs, 
according to eistoblislied constitution, laws, 
and usages, or by arbitrary edicts; as, 
Prus.sia ruse to irnpurtance nudur the go- 
vernnwnt uf Frederick II. 

Let family gm/ernment be like th.it of our hea- 
venly Fiitiier— mild, gentle, and affectionate, 

Kaliact:. 

As eloquence exists before syntax, .iml song before 
prosody, .so gen/ernmeut may exist in a hi£;!i degree 
of e.xcelleiice long before the limits of legislative, 
executive, and judicial power have been traced with 
precision. Alacaulay. 

4. The system of polity in a state; the aggre- 
gatu of fundamental rules and principles by 
wliich a nation or stale i.s governed ; the 
mode or system .according to which the sov- 
ereign powers of a nation, the legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers, are vested 
a nd exercised; as, a monarchical lyuremwcnf 
or a republican government I'he British 
government is of the kind known as a con- 
Ktitutiunul monarchy. The legislative power 
is placed in the sovereign, the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and the representatives of the 
people in the House of Gommuns. The ex- 
ecutive power is vested in the sovereign, 
who i.s assisted in the discharge of it hy hi.s 
or her ministers and delegate's. See Aris- 
xocRAor, DBJiacE.t.oy, Despotism, Mon- 
archy, OLKlAIiCIIV. IlEl'UIiJJC. 

P'or {atmsi at government let fools contest; 

Whate'et is best adinimster'd is best. P»fe. 

5. An empire,: kingdom, or other state; a 
body politic guveriied by one authority; a 
province or division of territory ruled by a 
governor. —fl. The right of governing or ad- 
ministering the laws. ‘I here resign my j 
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government to thee.’ Shak. — 7. '.rjie persons 
or council who administer the haw.s of a 
kingdom or state; the administTatlon, exe- 
cutive power— 8. Man.igeableucs.s; compli- 
ance; obsequiousness. 0. t Regularity of 
behaviour; self-restraint; self-govurumunt. 
Yet oftentiiuer, it doth present harsli rage. 

Defect of mannery, want of 

Eride, hauj-ihtiiiesy, opinian, and disdain. Shall, 

10. t Management of the limbs or body. 

Thy eyes’ windows fall. 

Like death, when !ir; .shuts up the cl, ay of life; 

Eadi part depriv'd of ’.Mpx/ia gen/erntnent, 

•Shall stiff and stark, ani l cold appear, like de.atil. 

AVtcri*. 

11. In gram, the influence of a word in re- 
gard to construction, as when established 
usage requires that one word should cause 
another to he in a particular case or mode. 

Governmental (gu'vem-ment'al), a. Per- 
taining to government; made by govern- 
ment. 

Lord Palmerston has issued the following circular 
to nieuiljers of the House of Commons understood to 
be favourable to t\\e governmental policy. 

Time.? nevspaper. 

Governor (gu'vern-er), n. He who or that 
which governs, rules, or diivcts; as, (a) one 
invested with suiireme authority, especially 
with supreme authority to administer or 
enforce the laws; the supreme executive 
magistrate of a state, community, corpora- 
tion, or post; a chief ruler; as, the governor 
of a colony; in America, each statu has its 
governor; the governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land ; the governors of Heriot’s Hosiiitul. 
(b) ak tutor; one who has the care of a young 
man; one who instructs a pupil and forms 
his manners. 

Tlie great work o( a. gove/mor is to fashion the car- 
riage and form the niihd. Locke. 

(o) A father; a ma.ster or superior; an em- 
ployer; an elderly person. [Slang. ] (d) One 
who steers a ship; a pilot. Jam. iii. 4. (c)_ .A 
contrivance in mills andmaehineryfor main- 
taining a uniforni velocity with a varying 
resistance. A common form of the steam- 
engine governor fa shown in the annexed 
figure. It represents a spindle kept in motion 
hy the engine. A and u are two centrifugal 
balls, CA and OB the rods which suspend tlie 
balls. These rods cross one another and pass 
through the spindle at C, where the whole 
are connoctecl by a round pin put through 
the spindle and the rods which serves as the 
point of suspension for the centrifugal lialls . 
or revolving pendulums. A piece of brass 
SI is made to slide up and down upon the 
upper part of the spindle, aud to this piece 



Governor of a Ste.nn-engine. 


theendof the lever NO, whose Mci’um is at 
B, is attached. This piece of brass, is also 
connected with the ball rods hy two short 
pieces and joints DE, PG. When the engine 
goes too fast, the balls fly farther asunder 
and dejiress the end N of the lever, which 
partly shuts a throttle- valve connected with 
the end 0, and thus diminishes the quantity 
of steam admitted into tlie cylinder; and oil 
the other hand, when the engine goes too 
slow, the balls fall down towards the spindle 
and elevate the end N of the lever, which 
partly opens the throttle- valve and increases 
the quantity of steam admitted into, the 
cylinder. By this ingenious contrivance, 
therefore, the quantity'of steam admitted to 
the cylinder is e.xactly proportioned to tlie: 
resistance of the engine, and the velocity 
kept constantly the same. A similar contriv- ; 
anceis employed in mills to equalize the mo- 
tion of the inaclilnery. When any part of 
the machinery is suddenly stopped, or sud- 
denly set agoing, aud the moving power 


oil, pound; 
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GRACE-NOTE 


mnai'Jis the nrtnu', an aRci-atintii in tin- vr-ln- 
city tif Uit! mil! will takt,* pla<’<', snul it wili 
movi* fastsir <.r slownr. Tin* piViTnni' i.- urjad 
t.ri n;rm:(iy tlii-;. (f) S('<; 0.\^-i;''VKi;siiFi. 
Sovemor~generjil(;?n'vM'!i ‘'i' jcii'Vr-nl,). h. 
A fitivormir wh>> lius urtiU'r Iiimaulini’-iinati.' 
or tiojiuty L'liwiiinra; a vWirny; aK, tho 
iii I {alia. 

Governorship vr‘m-i-r-i<iiipj, n- 'lijo 

: oftiue of a governor. 

Gowaa (t-on'mi), H. (tiad. and Ir. 'jioj'ni, 
a Inid, a iiowa-r.] 'J'lie Heirtfh name for the 
nnnintain iliiisy, or Ik'Jhs pi'ivirnh. 

Gowan (ifon’iin), n. Dceomiio.-eil 
granite rofik in a Koft or fragilii eonihtitin. 
Gowany feou'aii-i), a. Ueekod with gowans; 
coveruii with moimtain daisies. [Scoteh.] 
Sweeter glens, or itaw-raowti hny. 

Gowd ('u'oiul), Ii. Ciilil; money. iSeoti h.] 
Gowden {goHiiVii), «. Oolilen. I.Scotidi. | 
Gowd-nooli (gomrnoig, n. A l.T.'al name of 
a coast- tish, the skipper or saury- piko 
(Seomheresux murun). 

GOWff (gonf), i;.t. fAllied to irjff, 'loij.i 'I'o 
strike witli the iliil of the hami; to' , trike, 
its ill playing at hamlljall; to cuff. [Scotch.] 

North, Fox, anti Co. 

iSonii^d Willie like a ba’, man. Burns. 

Gowk (gonk). n. [.i .scotch ami N<;rthern 
Engliah word, SeedAWK. j I. 'I'lie cuckoo, 
a. ..A .stuiiiil iierson; a fool; a .dniplidon. 
‘Such giddy-headeil .t/OMj/a'.’ Dalrymple. 
Goivk (gouk), H.t. To make a jiernoii look 
like a fool or gawky; ti> iiim.rle. 

N.ay, look how the man stantis ;is he were i^awked. 

GowMt (gouk'it), a. l''ooHsh; slunirt; giddy. 
[Scotch.]' 

GOWi (n'hd), vA. [.Akin to hiiU'lA To howl, 
either tlireatenin.g]y or in weeping. [Okl 
iiiiglish and Scotch. ] 

May ne'er inisfomme’s gowh’n/r liark 

Howl thro' the clwelliiig o’ the Clerk ! Bums. 

Gowlee (gou'lS), n. Lit. a cow-herd; the 
lifinie of one of the Indian caste.s. 

Gown fgoun), n, [Comp, O.Fr. gone, a gown; 
hut the E. word probably came from Vt .gn-n, 
from gwnio, to sew, to stitch.] 1. A long, 
generally loose, upper garment; specifically, 
fa) a woman’s outer garment; a dress. 
(ft) A loose impper worn by gentlemen in- 
doors; a di’essing-gown. (c) The otiieial 
dre,ss worn by members of certain peaeefnl 
professions, as divinity, medieiuo, law, as 
well as by civil magistrates, miiversity pro- 
fes.sors and students, and the like; hence, 
the emblem of civil power or place, as op- 
po.sed to the sword (compare L. cedant 
armit toga!, let arms give place to the toga), 
and tlie Oxford university exprestiiou tocini 
and gown, .signifying the citizens or towns- 
people on the one haml, and the professors 
and .students on the olher. 

He Mars deposed, aiui arms to gowns made yield. 

Dryden. 

2. Any sort of dress or garb. ' Pressed in 
the goimi of Immiiity.’ Bhak. 

GO'WTI (goun), v.t. 'I’o put a gown on; to 
elotlie or dress in a gown; as, he was cafiped 
and gowned. 

One arm aloft. 

Gowned fa pure white that fitted to t!« shape. 

Gown (goun), v.i. To tint on a gown; as, he 
gowned for the occasion. 

GoWJi-piece (gonn'pes), n. A piece of cloth 
sullicicnt to niake a g<nvn. 

Go'Wiisnian, Gownman (gouuz'mau, gonu'- 
man), n. l. One wliose professional habit 
is a gown, as a lawyer, proXes.sor, or student 
of a university. 

The s'osonman learn'd. Pope. 

The townsmen came on with a rush and shout, 
and were met by t\\a gownsmen with settled, steady 
pluck. Hughes. ' 

% One devoted to the art.s of peace, in oppo- 
sition to a soldier. 

Gowpen, Go'wpm (goup'en), n. [Icel. gav.vn, 
gupn; Sw. gaipn, the hollow of the hand.] 

1. The hollow formed hy tlie hand when 
contracted into a concave sliaite so as to 
hold anything; also both hands held to- 
gether in the form of a round bowl. — 2, A 
handful ; jiarticuhirly, as much a.s both 
hands held together, side by side, in the 
; form of a round vessel, will hold. [Scotch.] 

A neivefu' o’ meal, or agosoten o’ aits, 

Would have made her as bfythe as a beggar could 
be. Uld itallad. 

Gowpenfu’ (goup'en-fii), n. 'ITie llll of the 
gawpen; as much as can hecontained in the 
hand held in a concave form, or in lioth 
hands held together side hy side. [Scotch.] 
Go'Wt Xgout), n. [See Gote.] A sluice in 


cmbaiikmcntH agaiiHt t]u> sea. for letting 
out the land waters U£ii!n the tide ia lUit, 
and prnveutiug the iiigre.ss of flait-vatcr, 
[Loefd,! 

Gozzard (go/.'rdi, [(.'orruption ofma..,,'- 
Ac/v/,] 1. Hue who herici geese, Mufnn . ■ 
2. A fool; a silly fellow. [ i’roviuei.il 

Encii.-.b,.] 

Graal (grab, n. S.inn' iio OmU. 

Grab (grab), n. A ves.icl nted on the Alalii- 
liar coaHt. hiiving two or three nia»t?. 

Grab (er.ib). r.t prot. .V pp- ge'dA-.-;!: ppr. 
rjrahhing. {Wiiiigrupgie, gripe, gnir-p, grAp,\ 
Ac.] 'i'o seize; to giipe aridih.-idy. idohoij,} 
Grab fgr.'d i), 11 . 1 . A Siaideii gj'a-p i »r n ‘iriire; 
it catch; an advaritiige. [Collixi.j- 2. An ini- 
pk-nient for cliitchiiig horing isits and tiio 
like for the juirpoee of giving power .'mil 
.'deitdiite.'j.s in woi’kiiig then!: ;!)"o, jin hisjjii- 
liieiit of varion.-i hhape.) for cliitehiiig objects 
for the piiriio.se of riii,3ing them, as lor draw- 
ing pijies, driilr!, *Vc. , from artesian we!!.-,. 
Grabber (gntb'bdr), n. fine wlio or tJiat 
whii-ii grabs, gi’in.ps. or finitche;;. 

Grabble (grab'i), r i. | Freis. of Comp, 
i). grahhelea, to snatch; G, grdhrln, to grub; 
allied to grope, grorel, mid gi apple,} 1. To 
gro]u-; 1,0 feel with tlie liiili'di. 

My bloofl chiilii about my liGart at the thouitht cf 
these with their bloudy hands in 

my jjuts, and i»ulhnj^' out my very entrails. 

Arputhnot. 

‘2. To lie pnistrate on the belly; to sprawl. 
Grab-game (gi-al/gam), n. A mode of tlieft 
f>y snatching one’s pur.se or other property 
and multing olf witli it, 

Grace (grits), n. [hr., from L. gratia, favour, 
from gratus, pleasant, from a root seen in 
(ir. chnirO, to ri'joicc, (inol. gradfi, love, and 
Lith. graz’ua, fair, agreouble. 1 1. Favour; 
goodwill; kindness; disposition to oblige 
another; as, a grant imidc aa an act ui grace. 

(Jr eadi, or .all. may win a l.Kly's .grace. Ih-pden. 

2. In Scri 2 i. or in a theological sense, (a.) the 
free unmerited love and favour of God. 

And if by grace, then it is no more of works. 

Rom. xi, s. 

"CauKu grace anti tirtue are witliin 
Froliibited degrees of kin; 

And therefore no true f.iiiiit allows 

They shall be suiicr'd to espouse. IJudUiras. 

(h) Divine influence or the influence of the 
Spirit in renewing the heart and rccstraining 
from sin. 

^ly .grace is siiiScient for thee. 2 Cor, xii. g. 

(c) A State of reconciliation to God. Korn, 

V. 2. (ti) Virtuous or I'eligions affcctirm or 
dispo.sition, as a lilieral disiwsition, faith, 
meekness, humility, patience, iSrc., proceed- 
ing from divine in llnence. (e) Spiritual in- 
struction, improvement, and edification. 
Epii. iv. 20. if) Aiiostlc.ship, or theiiuiiliti- 
cafionsof anaiiobtle. Jiljiii. iii. 8. (V/) Et(.'nuil 
life; final salvation. 1 .Pet. i. 12.— 3. Alercy; 
pardon. 

Bow and sue for grace 

With suppliant knee. Milton, 

4. Gracious or benign influence; favour con- 
ferred; privilege. 

1 care not. Fortune, what you me deny; 

You cannot rob me of free Nature's grafr. 

Thomson. 

To the plougiiman of Avr the daisy was a tender 
grace of God, and the mou.se a fellow-traveller in the 
ways of life. Oiiida. 

5. That element in manner, deportment, or 
language which xender.s it appropriate and 
agreeable; suitableness ; elegance with ap- 
propriate dignity; a.s, the speaker delivered 
his address with grace; a man performs his 
part with grace. 

Grace was in all her steps. Milton. 

Her purple habit sits with such a. grace 
On her smooth shoulders. Bryden, 

6. Natural or accpiired e.xcellence; any en- 

dowment or ornament that recomni ends tlie 
possessor to the liking or favour of others; 
beauty; embelliishmeiit. 1 

From vulgar bounds with bold disorder part, ' 

And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. Pope. I 
Ideas, enicitions, experiences, which matter, how- i 
ever moulded, can only vaguely hint at, or which, 
from their very nature, are at war with .and make i 
liavuc of material j-ritix and beauty. JJr.Caird. 

7. Affectation of elegance; asBumjjtion of 
dignity or refinement. 

Old Sir Pitt . . . chuckled at her airs 

Thackeray. 

8. In Greek, myth, beauty deified; one of 
three goddesses in whose gift were grace, 
loveliness, and favour, worshipped in Greece 
imder the name of Charites, called Gratitc 
hy the Romans. They were generally 
known, as Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyne. 

9. t Physical virtue. 


G. tmrkk' 1!. till? powerful A'miT that Tea 

In ill rb‘,, [.l.iiitii, stonu.'i, .ind thvir true riti.ditit*';. 

10. .A .‘•Mid Ilf Utb; or fi.rrn of rcsiicct used in 
addn- dfigorinspcakinc of adtiki-, ducbi-.-.t, 
or ;i!i iiiidiid.dtoii, and foimfrly ajipiit-d t(j 
tiif; sfivcrcign of England; as, His Grace flic 

imkc of i-ilitigton; Her i,)iue tin* Iiui'ln .-.s 

of llcdford, 

IlDAif fai'CJUt xvith your Sna^. ■ 

11. A Nhort prayer imforo or after meat; a 
hies ;tng aske.-d, or thanks rendered. 

Yiuu* s'-libor. Wdi ’ui.i .r. liieat, 

Thoir t.iik t.iljlf, iiud flioir thank , .it giuI. 67/.?/’. 

12. In iiiv.tic, a tiini, frill, shake, Ac., intro- 

duit.d for ( liibelli'-biiifut. - Ri. in Hiiglirh 
luiivi-rhilii'ti, iiii act. Vote, or dcercc or the 
govenjiricnt of the institution. --1-t. In 7«tr, 
a faculty, ordisfifii.-ation; a gwierid 

and fre(,‘ pardon by act of parliament. Galled 
also an .let of Gntcc.- -J.! pi. .i play de.signcd 
to proiaote or (!iB]>biy gntcf! of motion. It 
coiisiats in tiirowiiig a small buup from one 
player to uiiother by meaii.s of two stick.s 
in tile builds of eueli, - -bay of grace, in theol. 
time of lu’obation, wlicn an otfer is made to 
hiniiers ~ Dagc of grace, in min. a certain 
number of days iminediately following the 
day ti htn a idll or note becftmc-i due, which 
days are ailowed to the dclitor or payer to 
make Piiymeut in. In Great Britain and the 
I'nited Htates the days of graetj are three. 
—Good graces, favour; friendship. 

He krinivs that. ar. a lit; fihall tind Ins 

account in bcinj:' in tiic Effaces of a niati of 
wciilth. 7'iti/er. 

— With u gnad grace, graoefuily; craviou dy; 
now used t;.-.pii:eifil!y wlicli the air of gr.'icious- 
Siciiw iK bclicvftd to i,c rat!i(;r forced; as, itc 
made rcfiuratiim with a gond grace. 

Ht! does it wttlta iiet/cr grace.bvn I do it more 
natural. Shah. 

—With a had grace, ungracefully^ ; migv.i- 
ciously; as, the apology came with a bad 
grace. 

(irace (.grlis), n.t prot. and pp. graced; i>pr. 
gracing. 1. To adorn; to ilucorate; to eiu- 
bellJsh and dignify; to lend or add grace to. 
Great Jove and Fhi;)abtis,i.»'>'tjf.vii his noble line. Pope. 
Tluiii have I thought to, grace a serious lay 
With many a wild indeed but litnv’ry spray. 

Ctnvper. 

2. To dignify or raise hy an act of favour; 
to favour; to honour. 

He might at his pleasure grace or disgrace wluiin 
he would in court. Mnolles. 

Ho you tvUlfnjte roe . . . with your fellowslifa 
O'er these vvaste downs whereon I lost myself. 

Tennyson. 

3. 'lo supply with heavenly grace. • Grace 
the disobmlienl.’ Dp. UiilL—4. In mmie, 
to add grace-notes, cadenzas, Ac,, to; as, to 
graea a melody. 

Grace-cup {grits 'knp), n. l, A vessel used 
to drink a liealth or toast from .after grace. 

2. The, cup or health drunk after grace. 

And dinnei*, ^race, .'iiid done, 

HKpect a wciiidrous deal of fun. Z-loyd. 

Graced furfist), «. l. Endowed with grace; 
beautiful; gi'aceful. 

One of the properest ,aiid best graced men that I 
ever .saw. Sir P, Sidney. 

2. A'irtuous; regular: chaste. 

Hpicurisni and lust 

IVL'ike It more like a tavern or a brothel. 

Than palace. Sha^:, 

Graceful (grlis-'fiil), a. ljisiil.iying grace or 
beauty in form or action; (!le.gant; having an 
attractive mien or appe.arance ; handsome; 
used particularly of motion, looks, and 
speech; as, a graceful walk; a graceful de- 
portment; a jp’ticc/iH .speaker; agmeefulmT. 
High o'er the rest in arms tbe graceful Turnus rode. 

Dryden. 

— Elegant, Graceful. See under Elegant. 
Gl'acefully (crrt.=i'fti]-li), adv. In a graceful 
manner; elegantly: with a natural ease and 
propriety; as, to walk or speak gracefully. 
Gracefulness (aras'ful-neb), n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being graceful; elegance 
of manner or deportment; beauty with dig- 
nity in manner, motion, or countenance. 
Graceless (.arfis'lcs), a. Abiid of grace or 
e-xceilence; wanting in propriety; departed 
from or deprived of divine grace; corrupt; 
depraved; unregenerate; unsanetitled. 

For modes of faith letA’’''<K'*'“-fS' zealots fight, 

Hi.s can’t be wrong vvha.se life is m the tight. Pope. 

Gracelessly (gras'les-li), adv. In a graceless 
manner. 

Gracelessness (grfisTes-nes), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being graceless. 
Grace-note (grlis'iiot), •«,. In music, a note 
added by way of ornament, and printed or 
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iii-iiiLniiiut. ineri'ifiil 
Gmciowsly f ,tul r. in a graeiaus 
or frimi'lly Jiiaiinir; with hlad ejiudescea- 
sston; fiivourabty. 

5h ‘ teMsmuny (.ur.flrmoA lirydeii, 

Graciousness ( gTSL'nlma-im), u The mn- 
«iitiout»n{naUt.j'of SieingKradous' khulsess; 
rniiiitH'’e!iPit:n; jiiurcifiiliitbA 

'I'L'i tfi IliU a'tlrei'fe.M of Ojvfnrd were all 

iv.v/v-"? i.ud %v.T.ri;itb. 

He p uuuc s.ieJice 

uU.-.iJthp %dHch boi>k‘ li id s.r't tauj^kt. ^Johitssr., • 

Qrackie, Graklc (griiiv-'i), n. ; L 
itnitafiM* of tin; t:ry. Set* CROW’.] A bh’d of 
the .wenus tiraciila. 

Gracula (arnk'iJ-biK n. A gt-niifl »f eoniros- 
tral, iiiiii.-ierine liirds, rawed by .‘•'cnue into a 
wilofimaly under the name of triaeuiinie. 
See tsiiAt'nus.T! 

Gracitllnra (urak-u u'lifd, o. /d. !h.f/ro«dM, 
a jay.j the .ifKickfc.-s, a i-uii-faiuiU' of cmii- 
roMrai Idrdsof the order Pastures ami family 
Stnmidcu I’jr idarlimi-i, whi'.-h i/irds thej' 
niiudi 1 ‘c.^enildt* in habits, iiarticiilarly ia 
their power of iniituting limnun speech. 
They are miinivtiwus, and inhahit Asia and 
Africa Tlui iiaratli.-,e rraeklo ((ri-aciila ffrgl- 
livem or trMlii) of India, about the siEe 
Ilf a liJnckliird, has ai'iinirt-d great celebrity 
as it sicstroyi;]- i.if Inctisis and caterxdllars. 
Gradation tgra-du'shon), n. [i'r., frum ,L. 
ijra'luti‘ 1 . Set; fill.ViiK,] 1. Thu act of grad- 
ing Ml- arnuiging in a series or in ranks; 
tin* slate of jieitig graded or arranged in a 
serluB or in rtuiks; nrrangonient in order ao- 
tairding to stee, iinality, rank, tlcgree of ad- 
vaiiceraent. and tin, like ; henc^ progress 
fi’tim one degree or statu to another-, a regu- 
lar adraiice frniu step to step ; as, a gradu- 
tieji in an argiiinent. 

Then ivhii no throbs cif fiery {lain, , 

. N(j cold .5'ra«'rtrj;>»(.5' of decay, ' 

Ikatii iwike at once ftje vital chain, 

' : And freed ins sotil tlw iie.arest way. y^Jmsotti 
3. A degree or relutive i)o.«ition in miy order 
OT series; ns, tve uhaervo a ijm<luU</n in the 
scale of being, from brute to man, another 
fnnnnmn tniingels. ‘Thu several ffradufioni} 
of the intelligent univorsi*. ’ h, TaylnK 
Ci-rtaia it is.bva (Urectx'rdifin'ibJi of cntrteiniences 
from this wriiwisiie of merit, that the obiigatiou to 
gratitude tii iws from, and is eiijoiiifid iiy, the first die- 
f tet«.s of ni»tttre. . Sau/A. 


■ 3. In ike fine arte, the regular arrangenieut 
: or suboriliiitition of the parts of any work of 
I art 80 as to produee the best, eifect, as in 
I fiaiuting the grtuhud blfiiding of one tittt 
into another. ~-4. In miisie, a di.-iti iiiic asee nd- 
! ing or deaeeiuling succession of dionis. 
i Gradation ('gra-tliVsbon), v.t. To fonu by 
Knulatimi or svitli gradations. 

Gradational (gra-iiiVslion-alb «. of tn- Tier- 
taining to, or jifscorcUnR to griidation. 
Grarlatory (grad'u-to-ri), a. 1. Prof-ceding 
.step by step; gradiuiL ' Urndaiiiry aiji wtfis.y. 
ifft’U'ttni.- -3. Hnitableoradaiited for jirogi'e'i. 
Sion or forsvard motion: a tenn formwiy 
applietl to the extremitUis of a ipiieiruped 
which are eiiiial or nearly so. and lulajited 
for ordinary jn'ogression on dry land. 
Gradatory (griUl'.a-to-ri), n. In nrrh. 
!i series of steps from tite cloisters into the 
cbtirch. 

Graddan (grad'dan), a. (Gael, and Ir.pm- 
f) arched eoru.j [Scotch.] 1. .Piirched 
com; grain burned out of the ear.— -3. Meal 
Kriiiini.l on the rpiern or hand-mill. 

Grade ferfnl), n. [hr., from I,, jivdii'i. a 
step, and that from gradwr, to go.] 1. A 
degree or rank in order oj- dignity, civil, 
military, eccteiastical, or otherwise; a litep 
or degree in any series, rani;, or nvder; reia- 
tive position or standing; 'xsi.ymdee of mili- 
tary; crimes of every ijmde. ‘Teachers of 
every tjeade, from village schoohimste.rs to 
tutors in private famlliea.’ Buckle. —2. The 
rate of ascent or descent in a railway or ruiul; 
,1 graded ascending or de.scending portion of 
a ro.ad or railway; a gradient. [American.] 
Grade (grful), v.t. pret. * pji. nmUed; ppr. 
grading. 1. To .arrange in order aceordnig 
to size, rpiality, rank, degree of itdvanee- 
Memt, ami the like; .as, to grade the children 
of a school.— -S. To reduce, as the line of a 
canal, road, or railway, to sucli levehi ox- 
degrees of inclination .aa may make it suit- 
able for being used.— G'mdcdiiiJhcfd, aacliool 
taught in departments by diftereiit nm.ster.i, 
in which the children pass from the lower 
xlepartmcnts to the higher as they itdvanee 
ill edncxitioii. 

Gradsly (griidTi), a. Decent; oi-derly. [Pro- 
viacml.] 

Gmdely (gimVIi). ade. Decently; properly; 
pretty well; satisfactorily. [Proviuiaal.] 
Gradleat {^a'di-ent), a. [1. gradiem, gra- 
dientis, ppr. of gradior, to go. See GitADE.] 

1. Aloving by steps; w'alldng. 

Amongst those antoinata,t!mt iron spider 

is especially remarkable, which ... . did creep up 
and down as if it had been alive. WilAins. 

2. In /i«-, a term applied to the tortoise as 
being supposed to be walking.— 3. Eislug or 
de.scending by regular degreesof inolinatiou; 
us, the gradient line of a railway. 

Gradient (gra'tli-ent>, n. 1. The degree of 
slope or inclraation of the ground over 
which a railway, road, or canal passes or Is 
intended to pass; the rate of ascent or de- 
seeiit; as, the gradients are favourable, the 
average rise being (on any given line) but 
1 foot in To; that ia, the ground rl8e.s l foot 
in every 75 feet.— 2. A part of a road w-liich 
slopes upward or downward; a portion of a 
way not level 

Gradin, Gradine (grft'din, gra-den'),n. [Fr. 
gradin, a step, from L. gmdiis, a step. ] 1. One 
of a series of seats raised one above another. 

‘ Thepx-adfncsof the amphitheatre. ’ Bayard. 

2. A toothed chisel used by sculptors. 
Gradual <grad'u»al), ff. [B’r, gi-adtwl, from 
ijnide. See ,6aABE.] Proceeding, Ijy steps 
or degrees; advancing step by step; passing 
from oiie Btep to another; regular imd slow; 
progressive; as, a gradual Increase of know- 
ledge ; a pradwaf increaseof light; agradiml 
ilecline. 

Creatures animate withgrat/Ua/ life 
Of growth, sense, reason, all summed up in man. 

Milton. 

Gradual (grad'u-al),n. l. An order or series 
of steps. 

Before the prostrate they ador’d. 

The paveinent kiss'd, and thu.s the saint implor’d. 

Dryden.. 

2, .lit the M. Cath. Ch. (o) an ancient hook 
of hjmms and pi-ayersrso called because 
some ot the anthems w’ere chanted on the 
steps (yr«4«s) of the pulpit. (?x)Thnt part 
of the service of the mass which immediately 
follows the epistle, and which is sung as the 
deacon letnrnB to the steps of the altar 
(whence the name). 

Gradual® (gra-dh-iiTe or gra-dS-alii), n. [L.1 
Same as Gradiidf, 2. 

Grad-uallty (grad-u-alT-tl), The state of 
being gi-adual; regular progression. [Rare.] 
This AimciCwun/y of the Ktowth, so exactly reseni- 


1 bling the firugressively accumaUting effect produced 
] by the long action of some one cause, leaves no possi- 
! biiity of doubting, that the seedling and the tree are 
\ two tenijs in a sariesof that description, the first term 
I of which IS yet to seek. 1?. -7. Mil/. 

Gradually (Rrad'u-al-li),f£fh-. l. Inagrailual 
! milliner; by degrees; step by ste]>; reguhirly; 
.slowly; its, at evening the light vfinislie.s 
gradmlhj.—2.1 In degree. 

Human reason dotii not only ^rmtixally, but site- 
cificaily differ from the fantastic reason of brutes. 

■ tfme. " ' 

Graduand (grud'a-aud), n. A sludeut who 
has passed his e.-caminations for a degree, 
but has not yet been capped. 

Graduate (grad'u-rit), v.t, pret. & pp. gradu- 
ated; ppr. ijraduating. [,Fr. gradiier, from 
L.pn!rf«.s,adi*Kree. HeoGKAUE.] 1. Xomark 
with degree,?, regular intervals, or divisions; 
to diviii'e into .small regular diatimees ; as, 
to graduate a tliennometei’, a scale, A^c.-— 
2. 'i'll honour with a degree or diploma, as 
in a eollese or university; to confer a degree 
on; Jis, to graduate a Master of Arts.— 3. To 
pi-eparxx gi'iuiually ; to temper or modify by 
degrees. 

Byers advance and gradiiato their colours with salts. 

T. hrottdne. 

DiseaseH originating in the atmosphere act exclu- 
sively on bodies graduated to receive their impres- 
sions. Med. Repos. 

4. To clKU-actei’ize or mark with degrees or 
diiferences of any kind; as, to graduate pun- 
ishment. —5. t To rai.se to ft higher place in 
the scale of metals. 

The tincture was cap.vble to transmute or 
as Diuch silver as equalled in weight that gold. 

Boyle. 

6. In chem. to bring, as a fluid, to a certain 
degi'oe of consistency by evaporation. 
Graduate (grad'n-at), v.t 1. To receive a 
degree from a college or university.— 2. To 
pass by degrees; to change gradually; as, 
sand, stone which graduates into gneiss; eai’- 
nelian sometimes graduates into quartz.— 

,3. To become gradually modified ; to shade off. 

A grand light falls beautifully nn the principal 
figure, but it does not graduate sufficiently into dis- 
tant parts of the cave. Gilpin. 

Graduate (grad'u-at), n. One who has been 
ailmittcd to a degree in a college or univer- 
sity, or by some professional incorporated 
society. 

Graduate (grad'u-iit), a. Arranged by suc- 
cessive steps or degrees. ‘ Beginning •with 
the genus, passing through all the graduate 
and .subordinate stages.' Tatham. 
GraduatesMp (gracl'fl-at-ship), )i. The state 
of a graduate. 

An English concordance, and a topick folio, the 
gatherings and savings of a soher graduateship, 
Milton. 

Graduation (grad-u-ft'shon), n. 1. 'The act 
of graduating, or state of being gradttated; 
as, (a) the being admitted to a degree in a 
college or university, or by some professional 
Incorporation. (5) 'The art or act of dividing 
into degrees or other definite parts, as scales, 
the limbs of astronomical or other Instru- 
ments, and the like, (c) The exposure of .a 
liquid in large surfaces to the air so as to 
hasten its evaporation.— 2. The marks or lines 
made on an instrument to indicate degrees 
or other divisions. 

Graduation-engine (grad-u-.a'shon-en-]in), 
n. An engine or machine for dividing scales, 
Ac., into small regular intervals or into, 
degrees; a dividing engine. 

Graduator (grad'u'-iit-ei'), n. l. One who or 
that which graduates ; specifically, (a) an 
instrument for dividing any line, right or- 
curve, into equal parts. (5) A conti'ivance 
for accelerating spontaneous evaporation, 
by the exposure of large surfaces of liquids, . 
to a current of air, particularly used in the 
formation of vinegar, 

Graductlou (gra-duk'shon), n. [Z. gradus, : 
a degree, and duco, duetum, to lead.] In 
astrun. the division of circular ares into de-. 
grees, minutes, &c. 

Gradus (gra' dus), n. [Ahhrev. from L. Ora- . 

dug ad Pamassum, ii. 
step to Parnassus,] , A. 
dictionary of prosody de-. 
signed as an aid In writ-. 
ingGreek or Latin poetry. 
Grady (gra'di), 
a term used to express, : 
steps or degrees, and one ; 
battlement upon . an-: 
other: sometimes termed i; 
Battled Embattled, or 
‘ Embattled Orady. 

Graf (gx’af), n. [G., hy some regarded as the 
same word as A. Sax. gerefa, a steward or, 
reeve, a sheriff; Sc. greeve.] The German 
equivalent of our earl and the French count,. 



A bend grady. 


, late. fax. fat, fgll; me, met, hir; pine, pin; nSte, not, .uifive; . tube, tub, hrill; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abwne) 
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Graff /i. fSfc CiMiVE.] 1 Artitt.'imf 
niital.— 2. A '.ir.'a’ij. ‘ Rt ii aw ho iw, oaiiM in 

Rk/«a [Sodtoli.] 

Graff (Ki’ii!). II. A a’rKft (which woo) 

I toiik hi^i hruhli and blotted out the bird, 

And made a j^jardener putting in n .i^rar/: 

Ti’imyson. 

Graff ((.era t), fjJ. To graft. 

And they al 5 r.o, if they abide not still in unbelief, 
shuil be ^raj/ed in ; for God is able to them in 
iigain. Korn. xi. 23 . 

Graffiage (grafaj), n. Tlie scarp of a ditch 
oriuoitt. 'To keep in repair the long lino 
of houndary fence, to dean the graffages, 

. clear out the moat-like ditches.’ ' Mary 11 
Mitfor.L 

Graifer (graf'th-), n. In law, a notary or 
scrivener; agroffler. 

Graffiti (grii-fe'tG), n. pi. [PI. of It. grufflUi, a 
scribiilirig, from grajllare, to scribble,] A 
class of ancient delineations or in-seripitions 
found on the w,'ills of Pompeii, the Csita- 
cumhs, ami other Eoniaii ruins, and consist- 
ing of rude serii)l)lii)gs or figures on the 
plaster of the walla, oh pillars, door-posts, 
&c. : graphites. See Obai'HITE. 

Graft (graft), n. [,Fr. grejfe, a slip or shoi;it 
of a tree for grafting, from O.Pr. greffe, a 
pointed instrument; L. gniphmm, a style 
for writing on waxen tablets, from Gr. grapko, 
to write, from the sliapo of the slips. From 
the .same root comes A. Stix. grafan, to cut, 
to dig, and O.G. and Goth, grabem. Accord- 
ing to the etymology graff is the proper 
spelling of the word, but tlie spelling graft 
has almost entirely superseded it.] A small 
slioot or .scion of a tree, imserted in another 
tree as the stock which is to support and 
nuiirisli it. The.se unite and become one 
tree, but the graft determines the kind of 
fruit. 

Graft (m'aft),r. t. [From the noun graft, above. ] 

1. To insert, as a scion or shoot, or a small 

cutting, into another tree; to propagate by 
insertion or Inoculation ; to fix a graft or 
graftsupon. ‘ to your relish.' Shak. 

With Ills pnining-haok disjoin 
tJiibearing brandies from their licnd. 

And £'mji more happy in their stead. Diyden. 

2. To Insert in a body to which what is in- 
serted did not originally belong ; to incor- 
porate after the manner of a scion or shoot 
on a stem; to join one thing to another bo 
as to receive support. 

Tliis resolution against any peace with .Spain i.s 
a new incident upon the original quarrel. 

Smift. 

— To graft a rope (naut), to unlay the two 
ends of a rope, placing the strands one 
within tlie other, as lor sjillcing and stop- 
ping them at the joining. 

Graft (graft), v.i. To insert scions from one 
tree, or kind of tree, into another. 

Grafter (graft' 6 r), n. One who grafts or in- 
serts scions on foreign stocks; one rvho pro- 
pagates trees or shrubs by grafting. 
Grafting (grafting), n. The act of inserting 
a shoot or scion, taken from one tree, into 
the stem or some other part of another, in 



Splice-grafting. Saddle-grafting. Cleft-grafting. 


such a manner that they unite and produce 
fruit of the kind belonging to the tree from 
which the scion tvas taken. The methods 
of grafting are of great variety, as whip, 
splice, cleft, saddle, crown grafting, &c. In 
whip-grafting or tongue-grafting the stock 
is cut obliquely across and a slit or very 
narrow angular incision is made in its centre 
downwards across the cut surface, a similar 
deep incision is made in the scion tipwax'ds, 
at a corresponding angle, and, a projecting 
tongue left, which being inserted in the inci- 
sion In, the stock, they are fastened closely 
together. Splice-grafting is performed by 


i cutting thoendiiof the sci.iii and stock com- 
pletely across in all oiiliquc direction, in • uch 
a way that tlie seetii ms are ( tf the same slmise, 
then layiirg the oblique surfaces together .so 
that the one exactly lits the other, and secur- 
ing them !»ytyin.gorotiierwiBO. Incie/t-gnifi- 
ing, the .stock is cleft down, and the graft, 
cut in the sliape of a wedge at its lower end, 
is in.sei’ted into the cleft; while, in middle- 
grafting, the eml of the stock is cut into the 
form of a wedge, and the iiiiso of the scion, 
slit up or cleft for the purpose, is aflixod. 
Omwn-gmfting ov rind-graftinii i.s per- 
formed by cutting the lower end of tlie .scion 
in a sloping direction, while the head of the 
stock is cut over lioriKontally and a slit is 
made through the inner bark. A piece of 
wood, bone, "ivory; or other such sulistance, 
resembling the thinned end of tlio .scion, i.s 
inserted in the top of tlio .slit ijetween the 
allnirnum and inner iiark and pushed <lowii 
ill order to raise the bark, so tliiit the thin 
end of tlie .scion may be introduced witliout 
being bruised. Tlie edges of the Inirk on 
eaelt .side are then brought close to the 
.scion, and the whole is bound with matting 
and clayed. 

' Grail (grfd), n. Same as Gradual, 2. 

Grail, t Grallet (gral), ii. [Fr. gr&e, hail.] 
Small particles; gravel. 

And lyiiKj (Imvn upon tlie bandy 

Dronk of the streame as cleare as christall glas. 

Sfmser. 

Grail, Graal (gi'al), n. [O.Fr. gniul, grcal, 
grasal, Tr. grasal, grazal, a bow! or dish of 
some kind; L.L. gradalUi, gradule, &c. 
Origin doulitful; perhaps as "Diez suggests 
L. and Gr. crater, a cup.] The legendary 
holy vessel, supposed to have been of 
emerald, from which our Saviour ate the 
paschal lamb at the last supper, or, according 
to other legends, from wliich he diajionsed 
the wine, and .said to have been brought 
to .England by Joseph of Arimathea, who 
had caught the last drops of Christ', s blood 
in it a.s he wa,s taken from the cro.ss. Other 
accounts affirm it to have been brought by 
angels from heaven, and intrusted to a body 
of kni.giits, who guarded it on the top of a 
lofty mountiun. When approached by any 
one not perfectly pure it vanished from 
sight. The grail having been lost, became 
the great object of re.search or queat to 
kniglits-errant of all nations; none being 
quiililledta diseovoritbut a knight perfectly 
chaste in thought and act, and the stories 
and poems of Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table are founded on this legend of 
the quest of the holy chalice. Written also 
Grayle, 

Hither came Joseph of Arimathy, 

Who brought witii him the Xioly s'rayie they say. 

And preach’d the truth, but since it greatiy did 
decay. Spenser. 

A light was in the crannies, and I heard, 

* Glory and joy and honour to our Lord, 

And to the Holy Vessel of tlie Grail.' Tennyson, 
Grain (gran), n. [O.E. grain, greyn, grein, 
from Fr. grain; L, granum, a grain, seed, 
kernel. The word is from the same root 
as E. corn (whicli see).] 1 . A single seeil 
or hai'd seed of a plant, particularly of 
those kinds of plants whose seed,s are used 
for food of man or beast. This is usually 
inclosed in a proper shell or covered with a 
husk, and contains the embryo of a new plant. 

2. Used collectively, without a definitive, 
for corn in general, or the fruits of cei’- 
tain plants, as wheat, rye, barley, oats, &a., 
which constitute the chief food of man and 
beast, iis also for the plants themselves. 
‘Champing golden grain the horses stood.’ 
Tennyson.'— S. Any small hard particle, as 
of sand, sugiir, salt, &c.— -l. Hence, a minute 
pai'ticle: frequently used partitively for the 
most minute portion of anything; aa, ho ha.s 
not a grain oi wit; had he but a. grain of 
common sense. ‘A grain, adust; a gnat.’ 
Shak. ‘Neglectnottomakeuseof anyi/ram 
of grace.’ Hammond.— S, A small weight, 
or the smallest weight ordinarily used, being 
the twentieth part of the scruple in apothe- 
caries’ weight, and the twenty -fourth part 
a pennyweight troy.— - 6 . One of the constitu- 
ent particles of a body, as of a stone, a metal, 
and the like; hence, the body or substance 
of a thing regarded with respect to the size, 
form, or direction of the constituent par- 
ticles; the form of the surface of a body 
with respect to smoothness or roughness; 
state of the grit of any body regai'cled as 
composed of particles; as, marble, sand- 
stone, sugar of a ffiie grain. 

The tooth of a sea-horse contains a curdle(l.c-ntfa. 

Sir T. Browne. 


7. The veins or fibres of wood or oUitr 
filu'ous Btibstaime, especially w'ith regarii 
to their an'anm;meint or direction; henre, 

' the body or suhstanco of wood as modified 
by the libre.s ; ns, wood of a cro.ss gnTm ; to 
, idaiic wood .against tlie ' Hard box, 

i and Unden of a softer Dryden. 

Kiu'Jt'i by Che coiifiuerace of niecting” sap 

ItifecC the sound pine, and divert thcA''rirf;r. ShaK\ 

—Against the //rain, againat the tihrcM of 
wood; hence, against the natural temper; 
umvilliiigiy; unpleasantly; rvluc-tmitly. 

Qiiotli niidibras, It is ill vain. 

1 see, to argue fain-t the "rain. Iltiiiil'f-as. 

S. An essential element in anything, as iieart 
or temper in mstn. ‘Brother.s glued to- 
gether i.mt not united in grain.’ Hayward. 
U. A term formerly ajiplied from their round 
se(!d-like form to one or more iust-cis of tlie 
genus Coccus (C, pohmims, V. Hiri.f, wliieli 
yield a scarlet dye, now largely siiiiorseded 
by cochineal (tiic product of tho U. cacti), 
wliieli also was soriietimesi called grain; 
kerines; heiico, a red-coloured dye; a red 
colour of any kiml pervading a texture : 
sometimes used l:iy the poets as equivalent 
to ’Tyrian purple. ‘Grain of .'Sarra (o-Tyre).’ 
Milton. ‘All in a lobe of darkest grain.' 
Milton. ‘Graine that you dye scarlet withall . ’ 
Httlduyt. 

This is that Indian cochenille so famous, and where- 
witii they die in grain. Purchas. 

Doing as tlie dyers do, who, having first dipped 
their silks iiicole.ur,s of less value, then give tlieni the 
last tincture of crimson inx»T<jj'«. ' Coleridge. 

From the excellence and permautmee of the 
dye obtained from thetso insects grain ciuite 
to be applied to any fast colour, so that wo 
Ibid the phrase in grain coming to mean 
in any permanent colour; in any colour or 
dye so intimately associated with the tex- 
ture as to be irremovable; wWle to dye in 
gndn, whicli originally meant to dye with 
grain or kermes, now moans to dye in the 
fibre or raw material, as wool i.ir silk before 
it is manufactured. 

.vIiiA What compiesion is she of? 

Dram. Swart li{:e my shoe. 

Afit. Tl'iat’s a fault tliat water will rnencl. 

Dram. No, air j 'cb in grain; Noah's flood could 
not do it. Shak. 

—Grain side of leather, the side of leather 
from which the hair has been romovtid. 
Grala (gran), v.t 1 . To form into grain.s, as 
powder, sugar, and the like.— 2 . To paint so- 
as to give the appearance of grains or fibres. 

In imminy, to take the hair off; to soften 
and ,mi.se the gi'ain of; as, to grain skins or 
leather. 

Grain (gnin), v.i. l.f To yield fruit. Gower. 

2. To form grains or to assume a granular 
form, as the I’csult of cry.stallization. 

Grain (gn"m),n. [Comp. Dan. pwen, a branch, 
a bough, the prong of a fork.] 1. A tine, 
prong, or spike, —2. pi. An iron instrument 
witii four or more barbed points, and a line 
attached to it, used at sea for striking and 
taking dolphins and other fish.— ;i. pi. A 
place at which two streams unite; the forlc 
of a river. [Northern English and Scotch. ], 
Grain, Grane (gran), y.i To groan. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

Grainage (gifiu'aj), n. l. .Duties on grain. 

2. An ancient duty in Loudon, consisting of 
a twentieth part of the salt imported by 
aliens. 

Grainage (gran'aj), ?(. In farriery, the tenn 
given to certain mangy tumoui's which 
sometlmeis form on the legs of horses. 
Grained (grand), p. and a. l. Bough; made- 
le,ss smooth. SAalf.— 2. Dyed in grain; in- 
grained. 

Thou tum’st mine eyes info my very soul, 

And there I see such black and spots, 

As will not leave their tiuct. Shak, 

3. Painted as having a grain.— 4.: Fonnedi 
or divided into grains or small particles,— 

6 . In hot. having tubercles or gi'ain-like pro- 
cesses, as the petals or segments of the 
corolla of some flowers.— Gr«in«f leather, 
same as Grain-leather. 

Grainer (grfuTer), n. 1 . One who paints in 
imitation of the grain of wood, — 2 . The 
peculiar brush or toothed instrument which 
the painter employs in graining.—:!. A lixi- 
vium obtained by infusing pigeons’ clung in 
water, u.sed by tanners to give flexibility 
to skins,— 4. A knife used by tanners and 
skinners for taking the hair off skins. 
GralHing' (gran'ing), n. 1. Indentation. 

It i!5 called by some the unmilled guinea, as having 
no £7-imiiug upon the riiii. Leahe. 

2. In painting, the act or process of pi‘oduc- 
ing an imitation of the grain or fibres of 
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wuiMljwitinsc-.I.finf.': 3 

wlih'h it- an<l 

tilt; gr;ii!i . . . . 

Uralalttfj ^ 

ld!i>i ‘•(HtSisif'l ti> fa-sii-w3t«r rnx'is ui Lun- 

.Snsfst'rl^uii; tiro Lcnekaus lan- 

f> r i!ri -;ii‘ii it'-rFe-IiHles, and for goat-Bkins, 
a-al -Lin itr. , blat'ked on the grain sitlo 
for Hivtcs. hi juts, (fee. . , . , 

(jn'jin nni), a. A null for grind- 

ina; grain: a griut-inill . i m 

CrJaui-motli '■•i.ai’i.iotiA, a. iV imn nte moth 
of tv inch two f.|!i'eiBS are known, Tmea 
I'iii. II ll-i and Uotullx ,vreuMla. wliose lawro 
or 'juii- (li'vouf grain in graitarios, Thu 
liavo U'lriow, fringid wings, of a 
KiUisiy iustre. _ 

Grains (i^ran?;), u. pl. [i-^rub^il-Jly us AVcdg- 
woiui it coiTiiiitiiiu of ilrains, used 

jis Ntiiiiilk with same meaning ami of the 
fiam« root us (Irens; or simply the word 
iirm'ii in the plnral.J Tlie husks or remains 
of iintlt after brewing, or of any grain after 
(h-tdlation. 

Grains of Paradise. The pungent some- 
what iiroiaalw seeds of Ammmmi Mele- 
gnetM. nat. order Zingibenicea;, a. pl.ant of 
tt'iipiiMl Africii. They are ehiefly 

u-cil in niodieines and to give a iiery 
pniigeiMjy to rordials. Tito ‘grain coast’ of 
Africa t.ikt'.s its name from Eite production 
of tinsHo seeds in that region. 

Grainstaff ( nrs in 'staf), «. A cniarter-stalf. 
Grata-tin (gr.iu'tin), n. The purest kind of 
tin, prepared from tiie ore culled utrcarn- 
tiii found in river-beds. 

Grainy (gran'i). a. .full of grains or corn; 
full of kernels. 

Gralp (gnip),i!,f. To grope: to feel. [Scotch J 
Graip (grnj)), jt. A ilmtg-fork. [Scotch.] 

, Tito .('nriS# he for a harrow feik's. Burns. 
GraitiiferSth), n. [IcA. (jrdtM, preparation, 
erpiipmeut, geelihr, ready ; A. Sax. (lermie, 
trappings: Cr.fferiUh, utensils.] [iiddEngliaii 
and .Scotch.] l'’urniturc; apparatus of what- 
t ver Idnd. for work, for travelling, (.fee. ; ape- 
eillcally, («•} the harness of a horse. (iiThe 
implements of .a miner collectivoly; lieiice, 
f(f lift iine'is rtmitk, to collect one’s tools; to 
throw np one’s employment and leiive the 
iniHe. (e)t Accoutrements for war. 

Go tires you hi your .SWaJA, , 

And thirl: weill, tiiniw your hie courage. 

Tina liny ye sail win vaifsclagB, Sir O, tyndsay. 

—Riding //wrfA. fnniitwre necessary for 
riiliug on horsehack. 

Graitll (gratli), V. t [Icel, ffreithd, to fur-, 
nish oreiiuip. | To siipply with gralth; to fit 
iiut; to piviiaro. [Old .Englisli and .‘Scotch.] 
Grakle fcrukT). 70 .Sen G!Uf3Ki,B., b 
Grallatores, Grallse (gral-a-tfl'rwsi, gral'e), 
n.pl. [L, grullte, stilts, gmlMor (pi. gral~ 
one wiiit rim.s or goes on stilts, from 
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dj Head imd Foot of Bittern. Oa. of Crane, 
r, Ho. of Stork. 

gnttlhr. to gu] Ordm-s of birds in the 
syshnus Ilf LinnwtiH and Vigors, generally 
characterized by very long legs, and by tlie 
nakedness of the lower part of the tibia, 
adapting them for wading in water without 
wetting their fciiths.r,s. They liavu aisit 
generally long necks ami long lulls. 'I'hc 
order includes the cram;s, In.rons, storks, 
plovers, suipe.s, niils, coots, &c, Ac. Most 
tiiodern naturalists havc,Iiow«vt;r, separated 
the herons and storka from the firallatoros, 


.'uiii placed (hem in an order by themselves, 
tc, which they give the name ficonifc. 
Grallatorial, Grallatory [gral-a-to'ri-al, 
! gral'a-td-ri), a. [.See Gbai.I.AT 0 KES.] Per- 
taining to the Grallatores or wading-hird.s; 
wading. 

Grallic (.gral'ik), a. ( if or iicrlaining to the 
i Gralhc; grallatory. 

I Grallock (gral'ok), v. t. [Gael, grealach, en- 
I trails.] To remove the offals from, as deei'. 

I Grallock; (gral'ok), n. The offals of a deer. 
Gram.t a- [A. .Sa.x. O. Sw. mid Dan. gram, 
angry, wroth.] Angry. 

Gram,t6raiiie,tn. Grief; anger. ‘A manne’s 
j mirth it woll turne .al to ijrame.’ Chaucer. 
i Gram (gram), n. Same as Oramme (which 
I .see). 

Gram (gram), ■«. The chick-pea (Cicer ari- 
etimim), used e.xten.sively in India as fodder 
for horses and cattle. 

Gram. A fre<iuont Greek aiifli.x, from gram- 
ma, what is written, a written character, a 
letter; as, epiprarn, diapivMn, chronoyi’anr, 
telcf/mm, (fee. 

Gramarye (gra'nm-ri), n. [Fi-. grimoire, a 
conjuring book, gibberish. ] The art of 
necromancy. 

Wliate*er he did gramarye^ 

Was always done maiidously. Sir W. Scott. 

Gramashes (gra-mash'ez), n. pi. Same as 
Gammhes (which see). 

Gramercy (gra-mferisi). [Fr. grand-rnerci, 
gre.at thanks. ] A phrase formeriy used to ex- 
in’e,ss thankfulness, generally ming-led with 
surprise. 

Gramercy, sir, said lie, 

Such a dinner had I not 
Of all these weeks three. 

.A Lyteil Gestc of Robin Hood. 

Grarainacese (gra-rain-a'sS-e), n. pi. Same as 
Gmminect!. 

Graminaceous (gra-min-a'she-us), a. Be- 
longing to the Graminacem or grasses; gra- 
mineous. 

Gramme® (gra-min'G-6>, n, pi. [B. pm- 
miimts, of dr pertaining to grass, from 
gramen, graminis, grass. ] A very important 
group of Glumaceie (which see) widely dis- 
tributed throughout the globe, and com- 
prising about 250 genera and 4600 species. 
Their nutritious herbage .and farinaceous 
seed reiider them of Incalculable import- 
ance, while the stems and leaves are useful 
for various textile and other piuiioses. The 
flowers are mostly bisexual, the perianth 
being in the majority composed of two 
very minute scales; the stamens are usually 
three, with versatile anthers.; the ovary is 
one-celled, with one or two hairy or feathery 
stigmas. The fruit is terete .or, grooved on 
one side; the embryo is on one side of the 
base of the albumen. Thd stems are for the 
most part hollow and terete, the sheathing 
bases of the leaves being split , to the base. 
The Gramineio are generally: herbaceous, the 
bamboos forming a marked exception to 
this rule. The various cereals and the sugar- 
cane are members of this family. 
Gramineous, Gramineal (gra-min'6-us, 
gni-min'e-al), a. [L. graminem, from gra~ 
men, grass.] tike cir ijertaining to grass or 
to the tribe of grasses, 

Graminifoliouis (gra'min-i-fo"li-ns), a. [L. 
gramen, grmninin, grass, md folium, a le.af. ] 
.In hot, having leaves resemhling those of 
grass, . 

Graminiyorous (gra-min-iv'e-rus), a. [L. 
gramen, grass, and voro, to eat.] Feeding 
or sub.sisting on grass: said of oxen, .sheep, 
horses, (.fee. 

Graimnalogue (gram'rna-log), n. [Gr. gram- 
ma, a letter, ami logos, a weird.] In phono- 
graphg, a letter-word; a word represented 

by a logogram; as, if, represented by I. that 
is f. Gomirieh. 

Grammar (gram'miir), n. [Fr. grammaire, 
which must be derived from a hypothetical 
t.L. form gramnmria, from Gr. gramma, a 
leiter, from graph'), to write, for it cannot 
be d(irivcd from h. g)-ammaf.ira, Gr. gram- 
■wrtloK, grammar. See Gli.VVE, w.f ] 1. The 
Study or exposition of the principles which 
underlie the use of language in general.— 

2. A system of general priuolples and of par- 
ticular rules for speaking or writing a lan- 
guage; a book containing such principles 
mid rules; a digested compilation of cus- 
tomary forms of speech in a nation.— 3. The 
art of speaking or writing a language with 
propriety or correctness according to estab- 
Usimd usage.— 4. Speech or writing in ac- 
eordauce with the rules of grammar; pro- 
priety of speech. 

• Varium et niiitabile .semper femina,' is the sharpest 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, lulr; 


.satire th.it ever was made on woman; for the adjec- 
tives are neuter, .and ‘animal’ must be understood to 
make them Dryden, 

5. A treatise on the elements or principilcs 
of any .science ; an outline of the prineiplea 
of any .subject; as, a gram mar of geography. 
— Universal grammar tvenia of lliose prin- 
cii'dcs which must exist in all languages in 
order that they may be capable of giving e.x- 
pression to the operations of the mind. 
—Comparative grammar reg.ards the resem- 
blances and differences of the various lan- 
guages of the world, classifying them into 
familie,s and minor groups in accordance 
with their greater or less affinities. 
Grammar t (gram 'mar), v.i. To discourse 
according to the rales of grammar. 

rUirrammar with you, 

And make a trial how I can decline you. 

Beau. &• FL 

Grammar (gram'mar), a. Belonging to or 
contained in gr<ammar; as, a granvma/)' rule. 
Grammarian (gram-ma'ri-an), n. l. One 
versed in grammar or the construction of 
languages; aphilologist.— 2, Onewhote,aches 
grammar. 

Grammarianism (gram-ma'ri-an-izm), n. 
The principles or use of grammar, [Rai'e.] 
Grammar-school (gram'mar-skol), n. A 
school in which grammar or the science of 
language is taught; particularly, a school in 
which lathi and Greek are taught; - " 
Grammaiye (gram'ma-ri), 7i. Same as 
Gramarye. 

Grammatest (gram'mats), n.pl. {Gv. gram- 
mata, letters.] Blements, first principles, 
or rudiments, as of grammar. 

These apish boy.s when they but taste the grammates 

And principles of theory, iimagine 

They can oppose their teachers. Ford. 

Grammatical, Grammatic (grara-mat'ik- 
al, gram-mat'ik), (». 1. Belonging to gram- 
mai’; as, a, gramwaiicaf rule. —2. According 
to the rules of grammar; as, the sentence is 
not grammatioal; the construction is not 
grmvmatieal. 

Grammatically (gram-mat'ik-al-li), ad% In 
a grainmiitical manner, or according to the 
principles and rules of grammar; as, to 
write or speak gramfTMifMfflfig. 
Grammaticalness (gram-mat'ik-al-nes), n. 
Quality or state of being grammatical or ac- 
cording to the rules of grammar. 
Grammaticaster (gram-mat'ik-as-tor), n. 
[Gamp, poetaster, &o,] A low grammarian; 
a pretender to a knowledge of grammar. 

T have not vexed lanKitage with the doubts, the 
remarks, and eternal trmings, of the French gram- 
maitcasfers. Rymcr. 

Grammaticationt (gram-mat'i-ka"shou), n. 
Rule or principle of grammar. 
Grammaticism (gram-mat'i-sizm), n. A 
point or principle of grammar. 

If we would contest grammaticisms, the word 
here is passive. Leighion. 

Grammaticize (gram-mat'i-siz), r.f. pret. ito 
pp. grammaticized ; ppr. grammaticizing. 
To render grammatical. 

I always said, Shakspeare had Latin enough to 
grammaiicize his English. Johnson. 

Grammaticize (gram - mat' i-siz ), v.i. To 
display one’s knowledge of grammar. 

ffjwwJw/nO'cfarmxrpedantically.andcriticisingspuri- 
ously upon a few Greek participles. Bp. Ward. 

Grammatlst (gram'mat-ist),7i. A pretender 
to a knowledge of grammar. [Rare.] 
Grammatite (gram'mat-it), 71. [Fr., from 
Gr. gramma, a letter, from grapho, to write, 

I from tlie lines on its crystals.] Same as 
2Vcwoh'f(! (which see). 

Gramme (gram), n. [Fr., from Gr. gramma, 
that which is written, a letter, among the 
ancient Greek phy.sicians the weight of a 
: scruple, from (77'ajpS,o, to write.] The French 
standard unit of weight, equivalent to a 
cubic centimetre of water, or the millionth 
of a cubic metre at a temperature of A" Cen- 
tigrade, or 39 '2° Fahrenheit (its point of 
gre.atest density) in a vacuum, in Paris. It 
is ccpial to 15 -43248 grains troy. 
Grammopetalous (gram-mo-pet'al-us), a. 
Gr. gramme, a line, and pctalon, a leaf.] 

In hot. having linear petals. 
Gramoplione(gram'o-fon),7i. An instrument 
akin to the phonograph, able to record and 
reproduce speech or other kinds of sounds. 
Grampus (gram'pus), n. [Sp. granpez, from 
L. grandis, great, and pisais, a flsh. Comp. 
porpoise, ‘por pus. 1 Amarine cetaceous mam- 
mal of the genus Orca, which grows to the 
length of 25 feet, and is remarkably thick in 
proportion to its length. The nose is flat, 
and turns up at the end. It has thirty teeth 
in each jaw. The spout-hole is on ihe top 
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of the. ?ioL'Ic. Tlie colour 'if tlio buck is 
iilack; the belly is of a snowy whiteness, and 
on each shouhler is a large white spot. The 
grampus is carnivorous and remarkably vo- 
raeious, even attacking the whak*. 
Graaade, Graiiado (gra-nad, gra-na'do), n. 
Same as Grenade. 

Granadier (gran-a-dei''), n. Same as Grena- 
dier. 

Granadilla { gran - a - dil ' la ), n. [Sp. , dim. 
of f/ranmla, a pomegranate.] The fruit of 
J’am'fiora qicadrawjHlmiii, which is some- 
tiine.s a.s large as a child’s head, and is much 
esteemed in tropical countries as a plea.sant 
dessert fruit. The name i.'5 also appded to 
the plant. 

Granai'y (gra'na-ri), n [L. granarium, from 
UniHum, grain.] A storehouse or repository 
for grain after it is threshed; a corndiouso. 
Granate (gran'fit), n. Same as Garnet. 
Granatite (graira-tit), n. Same as Grena- 
lite. 

Grand (grand), a. [,Fr. grand; L. f/remdis. 
.Etymological aftinities doubtful.] 1. Great; 
illiistrioua; high in power or dignity; noble; 
as, a grand lord. ‘ The grand old gardener 
and hi.s wife,’ Tonmjsmi.—% Splendid; mag- 
nificent; as, a design; ay rami parade; 
a grand view or prospect. 

There is geuerally in nature soiiietliinjj more ifnind 
and august than what we meet ivitli in tlie curiosities 
of art. Addison. 

3. Principal; chief; great; important: used 
largely in composition; as, £/rand- juror, 
(jra nd- ma.ster, grand - signior, &c. ‘ Thy 

grand captain .Antony.’ Shak. ‘To unseal 
tiifcir grand commission.’ Shak. ‘.S.atati, 
our f/mji-d foe. ’ 3filton.—i. Noble; sublime; 
lofty ; conceived or e.vpreBsed with great 
dignity; as, a grand conception. ‘ The grand 
old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens.’ Coleridge. 

[i. Old; more advanced, or more remote; as 
in r/rondfather, grandmother; and to cor- 
respond with this relation we use grandson, | 
£/randdaughter, gimidoMld. 

Wliat c.ause 

Mov'd our A'rirrtd parents, in thtit liappy .state, 
Favour'd of He.rveii so liighly, to fall off 
From tlieir Creator. Milton. 

—Grand dai/H, certain days kept in a festive 
nianner in the English Inns of Court; for- 
merly Ciindlemtis-day, Ascension-day, St. 
John Bapti.st’s day, and All-.Sidnts’-day tvere 
solemnly oljscrveti as grand days.— -Si’S. 
Eminent, majestic, dignified, stiitely, august, 
pompous, lofty, elevated, e.valted, sublime, 
notile. 

Grandam (gren'dam), n. [Grand and dame.] 
An old woman; especially, a grandmother. 

The women 

Cry’d, one and all, the suppliant should have right. 
And to tho hag adjudged the knight. ‘ 

GrandcliiM (grand 'child), n. A son’s or 
daugliter’.s child or otl'sijring; a child or off- 
spring in the second degree of descent. 
Grand-cross (gnmd'kros), n: The highest 
class of knighthood in the order of the Bath. 
Granddaughter (grand'd;i-t6r), n. 'Tlie 
daughter or female offspring of a son or 
daugliter. 

Grahd-distress (graml'dis-tres), n. In law, 
a writ of distress issued in the real action 
of quara impedit, when no appearance has 
been entered tvfter the attachment. It com- 
mands the .sheriif to distrain the defendant’s 
lands and chattels, in order to compel ap- 
pearance. 

Grand-duke (grand'duk), n. 1. The title of 
the sovereign of several of the states of 
Germany, who are considered to he of a 
rank between duke and king; also applied 
. to members of the imperial family of Russia. 

2. The great homed owl (Biihv maxim.ua), a 
specie.? but rarely met with in the British 
Islands: horrowtul from the !>. grand, due. 
Grandee (gran-de'), n. [Sp. grame, a noble- 
man. See Grand.] A nobleman; a man of 
elevated rank or station; in Spain, a noble- 
man of the lirst rank, who has the king's 
leave to be covered in his presence. 

Under no circumstances whatever should those 
gramiees, who had enslaved his predecessors 
and endeavoured to enslave himself, be restored to 
power. Macaulay. 

GrandeesMp (gviin-de'ship), n. The rank 
or estate of a grandee. 

I think the Conde de Altamira has no less than 
rxaeXeen grandeeskips centred in his person. 

H. Swinburne. 

Grandeur (gratid'yer), a. [Fr. , from grand.] 
The finality of being grand; that quality or 
combination of qualities in an object which 
elevates or expands the mind, and excites 
pleasurable emotions; vastness of size; 
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splendour of appe.urance; elevation of 
thought or expressiou; nobility of action. 

To me in tibjects seems nothing else birt 
sucii a degree of excellence, in one kind or amither, 
as merits our adrairalioti, Keid. 

To w.mt littie is true grandeur; and very few 
things are great to a great mind. Tatter, 

Bys. Mfijesty, sublimity, stateliness, august- 
ness, loftiness. 

Grandevityt <grand-ev'i-ti), n. [B. grand- 
mrittts, from grandia, great, andteewM, age.] 
Great age; long life. 

Grandevoust (grand-ov'us), a. Of great age; 
long-lived. 

Grandfather (grand'fii-raer), «. A father’s 
or mother's father; an ancestor in the next 
degree alfove the father or mother in lineal 

ascent. 

Grand-garde, Grand-guaxd (grand'gard), 
w. A iiiece of plate armour used in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in the 
tournament. It covered the breast and left 
shoulder, was affixed to the breastplate by 
screws, iind hooked on the helmet. 

You c.iire not for a. grand-guard I 

No, we will use no horses; I perceive 

Y<»ii would fain be at that Oltf flay. 

Grandilic (grand-if ik), a. [t. grandificvs— 
grandis, great, and /«cio, to make,} Making 
great. [Rare or obsolete.] 

Grandiloqitence (gi-and-ii'o-kwens), 7i. The 
condition or quality of being grandiloquent; 
lofty .speaking; lofty expressions; bombast. 

The prophet has promised tliein with such majjiu- 
iicent words .and enthusiastic grandiloftienee. 

Dr. n. More. 


iloquens; grandiloqwntis, grandiloqwus 
grandis, big, lofty, and loqtmr, to speak.] 
Speaking in a lofty style; bombastic; pom- 
pous. 

Grandinous (grand'in-us), a. [L. grando, 
grandmis, hail.] Consisting of hall, [Rare.] 
Grandiose (grand'i-os),«,. [Fr.; lt.grandMS0, 
from L. grandis, great.] 1. In a good sense, 
impressive from inherent grandeur; grand 
in effect; magnificent; imposing. 

The tone of the parts was to be perpetually kept 
down, in order not to impair tlie grandiose eifect of 
the whoie. Matt. Arnold. 

% In a depreciatory sense, eliaraeterized by 
self-display or bombast; vulgarly showy or 
flaunting; grandiloquent; bombastic; swoln; 
turgid; as, a grandiose style. 

The grandiose red tulips which grow wild. 

E, B. Brovming. 

Grandiosity (grand-I-os'i-ti), n. The con- 
dition or {[uality of being grandiose; bom- 
bastic or inflated style or manner. 
Grandisonian (grand-i-so'ni-an), a. Of or 
pertaining to Sir Charles Grandismi, the 
hero of a novel by Richardson, ■who designed 
by the character to represent his ideal of a 
perfect hero, a combination of the good 
Christian and the perfect English gentle- 
man; hence, excessively chivalrous and 
Iiolite. 

Grandityt (grand 'i-ti), n. [I. granditas, 
from grandis, great.] Greatness; magnifl- 
cerice. 

Our poets excel in jp'aHiilty and {jravity, smooth* 
ness and property^ in quickness and briefness. 

Camden, 

Grand-j'uror (grand'ju-rfer), n. A member 
of a grand-jury. 

Graud-jury (gi‘and'jn-ri), n. A jury whose 
duty is to examine into the grounds of ac- 
cusation against offenders, and if they see 
just cause, to find bills of indictment against 
them to be presented to the court. See 
.Tuby. 

Grand Lodge, «. The principal lodge or 
governing body of Freemasons. It is pre- 
sided over by the grand-master, and has 
the power of granting charters of affilia- 
tion, enforcing uniformity of ceremonial, 
and settling all disputes tliat may arise be- 
tween lodges under its charge. The officers 
of the grand lodge are chiefly delegates from 
the respective lodges, their delegation being 
in the form of proxy masters and wardens. 
A similar institution exists among the Good 
Templars. 

Grandly (grand'li), adv. In a grand or lofty 
manner ; splendidly; sublimely. ‘ Grmidly 
horrible.' Boswell. 

Pent Greek p.itriotism slumbered for centuries till 
it bl.ized out grandly in. the Liberation War of 
1821-25. Prof. Blackie. 

Grandmamma (grand'ma-ma), n. A grand- 
mother. 

Grand-master (grand'mas-ter), n. Tlie 
title of the head of the military orders of 
knighthood, .as the Hospitallers, the Tem- 


plars, mill the 'reufouic kniglits. 'The title 
is also given to the heads of the orders uf 
Frcermisons and Good Templars for the time 
being. 

Grancl-mercie,tn. Great thank.s. ntauaw. 

.See <.lKA.WKKCY. 

Grandmother (grantl'nmTn-er), n. 1 . The 
mother of one's father or mother. - 2. .Any 
lineal female ancestor. 

A diikUd onr ^f^randmof/ier Evti; or, for thy jnorii 
swciit tinfler.standinj,;, a wonian. Js/uiti:. 

Grand-nephew (gramTne-vu), n. 'The 
grandson of a brother or sister. 

Grandness (graml'mis), n. Grandeur; arciit- 
ness with lieauty; magnificence. 
Grand-niece (grami'nes), n. The grand- 
daughter of a iirotlicr or sister. 

Grando (gran'do), «. The treadle of mi egg. 
See extract under GALbATUrtK. 
Grandparent (graud'pa-ront), n. The 
parent of a parent. 

Grand-pauncht (grand'piinsh), A greedy 
fellow; a gourmaiui. 

Out I'T a.ud-fauuc/iCi- and riotous persons have de- 
vised for thcjiiselves a delicate kind of meat out of 
corn andi^Tain. J/MneiM. 

Grand-piano (grand'pi-ii-no), n. A large 
kiml of piano, of great compa.«.s and Ktrength, 
and in which the wires or striiigr. arc gen- 
er.'illy triplicated. These instruments are 
generally somewhat in the shape of a harp, 
to correspond with the varying length of 
the striiig.s, which are stretched in the same 
direction as the keys. 

Grand-relief (griind're-lef), «. in smlp. 
iilto-relievo (which see). 

Grand -seignior (graml-.seu'yer), n. The 
sovereign or snltiin of Turkey. 
Grand-serjeantyCgrand’siir-Jant-i), -n. An 
.ancient tenure by military service. See 
Seiuieanit. 

Graiidsire (grand'sir), n. 1. A grandfather. 

2. In poetry and rhet. any ancestor preced- 
ing a father. 

Some sorcerer, whom a inT-oiXii^randsire burnt 
Because he cast no shadow. I'entiysan, 

Grandson (grand'snn), n. The son or male 
olfsiiring of a son or daughter. 

Grand-Stand (grand'staiid), n. The prin- 
cipal stand or erection on a racti-coiir.'-c, 
whence a view of the races can be obtained; 
a similar stand from which to view any 
spectacle. 

Grand-vicar (grand-vi'ker), n. [Fr. grand, 
great, and 'cicatVe. See Vicae,] A i>rinci- 
pfil vicar; a French eccIesia.Htical delegate. 
Grand-visier (grand-vi-zer')_, n. The chief 
ministerof the Turkish Empire. SeeVrziEK. 
Grane.tn. Agrain; a single seed. Chaucer. 
Grane (gran), w.f. To groan. [Scotch.] 
Grane (grfm), n. A groan. [Scotch.] 

ThejCve nae .sair wark to craze their banes, , 

AiT lili auld age wi’ grips and granes. Burns. 

Grange (granj), n. [Fr. grange, a liam; 
Ij.L.granea,granica, aharn.fromL.p/'iHJtH/i, 
grain.] l.f Ait a granary. 

The loose unlettered hinds : 

When for their teeming flocks, and granges full. 

In wanton dance they 'praise the bounteous Pan. 

Milton. 

2. The farming establishment .and granary 
attached to a I’Cllgions liou.se, where, in ad- 
dition to their own crops, the grain iiaid as 
rent and tithes was stored. The name w:is 
also given to the farm buildings and granary 
of ii feudal lord, the residence of his chief 
bailiff. 

A grange, in its original signification, meant a 
farmiiouse of a monastery, from whicli it w.as always 
at some little distance. One of the monks was usu.ally 
appointed to inspect the accounts of the farm. He 
was called the prior of the grange. Malone. 

3. A farm, with the dwelling-house, stables, 
byres, barns, <ftc. ; particularly, a house or 
farm at a distance from other houses or 
villages; the dwelling of a yeoman or gen- 
tleman-farmer. 

Shepherds at the grange, 

Where the Babe was bom, 

Sang, with many a change, 

Christmas carols until morn. Longfellow, 
At the moated grange resides this dejected Mariana. 

Slitrk, 

A grange implies some one p<irticul.ir house imme- 
diately inferior in rank to a hall, situated at a small 
distance from the town or viliage from which it takes 
it.s name; as Hornliy Grange, lilackwell Grange, and 
is in the neighbourhood simply called the Grange. 

Jlitson. 

4. A combin,ation, society, or lodge of far- 
mers for the purpose of promoting the in- 
terests of agiiculture, more especially lor 
.abolishing the restraints and burdens im- 
posed on it by the commercial classes, the 
railroad and canal companies, &c., and for 
doing away with the middlemen or agents 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; SH,' then; tli, tUn; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, asure.— See Key 
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GRAPE 


mtBi'veniiiK 1't'nvfi.u tit’’ ‘‘ 

piii3‘'iiiiu'r (ri':ini;' 'iri'-riiuilfil iiitlii; givat 

aaTH’/ultiira! rciiion i»u tlwi ilissihsiijpi, and 
still lucvnil nm-'t ci'iiwally there, hut they 
arf'cstenduiu’ hi all the btatoe, osimeiiiUy to 
lai'f^ely deitendlnij on agriculture, 
f i'nittid .States.] 

Granger (ci.lujV'r;, n l.t A farm stowird 
!1. A ijteiidfur’ of a farmers' grange 
i«v the rjUanceinfiit of the interests of 
agriiadtiire, as distingiiisht'd from the 
(iommerri.ll and manufticturing iutorests. 
ftriiited States.] 

Gran Gusto fenm gos'tO), n. [it.] l. In 
puiitim, a term applied to somutlnng in a 
picture' r.-ry rxtniordinia'y and (juloulatud 
to excite surprise. —2, In ninda, an expres- 
sion applied to any high-wrought composi- 
tion. 

Graniferous OA‘an-if'>lr-us), a. fL. ‘jmiuun, 
pr.iin, seed, and /cco, to hear.] Bearing 
giiiin. or Heeds like grain; as, <jruiu'fci'<ins 
pods. 

Granlform (griu'i-form), n. In but. formed 
like grains of corn. 

Granillte t'grau'i-lit). n, f L. ijmwm, a grain, 
and <ir. litho.i, u stfine.] Indeterminate 
granite; grimite that emitaiiis mort; tlmii 
thrt'i; constituent parts, 

Granilla (grau-iria), n. [«p.. dim. of r/rit a,/, 

L. gmnuia, grain, seed. } The dust or .small 
grains of the cnrhiueal insect. 

Granite (gran'it), n. [^v. arault; Itfimnito, 
grained, from J,. gnttiuni, a grain.] In gi’ul. 
and tnhu'ml. anun.stratifiedrock, i;ompo.-ed 
generally of Bimita, fel.sii.iv, and micti, 
united in a confused crystallization, that is, 
without rt'gul.ar arrangement of the cr.v^ials. 

The gi’aiiis vary in size from that of a pin's- 
head to a nm,?s of 2 or 2 feet, Imt they sel- 
dom exei;ed tliu size of a largo gaming die. 

When they arc of thiK size, or larger, the 
granite is said to he ' coarse -graineil,' Homo 
varf(!tie»of gr.uiito are evidently of igneous 
origin, hut thoiv- is reason to hulieve that 
many graniton arc rocks originally stratilied, 
hut suh-euucntly so liighiy metamovplm .ed 
as to have become ery. tall im.- tlmiuglumt, 
and lo.st all tr.ico of str.itificution and lami- 
nation. Granite is one of (hciuostahundant 
rocks seen at or near the surface of the 
earth, and was fi-,rmei'ly cuiiHidered as tlie 
foundation rook of the globe, or that upon 
winch all Sedimentary rooks repose; hut it 
is now' known to hehuig to varioii-, ages fn iiu 
the L.iurentiati to tile tertiary, the Alp.s of 
Kiirope containing granite of the later ace. 

In alpine .situations it prcnt nts the appisir- 
Ktice of having broken through the more 
siipcriici.'d strata; the licdsof other rocks iu 
the vicinity rising tow'iird, 4 it at iiiereaaiiig | 
angles of elevation a.s they .appreKich it. It i 
forms gome of tlie most lofty of the moim- 
taiii c’liams of the eastern continent, and 
tile t'tufr.il p.irts of tin: principal mountain I 
range! of B.-midinavi:!, the Aips, the I'yn'ii- 
t;c,s, tind tint Carpathian Mountains arc of 
tins iiK'k. Xo otganic fo,'-il remain.^ liave 
ever been found in granito, although it is 
bometimes found overlying '-trata containing 
such rcraains. Granite suitplies the ino.s't j 
dfuahk materials for hnihliiig, ns many of 
the uiicient Egyptian monument', testify. i 
ir. vru'k’.s nitieli in hardness fin wtdl as in j 
colour, in iiccordauco with the nature and j 
proportion of its constittimt parts, so that 
there is intieh r-jum for care and taste iu it • 

^election, (ir.mite in which felspar pre- 
domin.itci is not well ailapted for imihlings, 1 
a-! it cr.ieks and crnmhle.s down in a few , 
jcius. Tin, _yherdcen IduisU gray granite is ! 
c!-lc|. rated for its 'great ihmdiility, and also ■ 
foriisheauty. Tlni I’ctcrheadrcdgranile.tlio ; 
hue of which is due to its felspar boing the 
ftcbli-i olourcil jiotash variety eailed ortiio- 
elusc, is liighly esteemed for polished work, 
fi.s cohnnus, pili.irs, graveyard inomuncuts, 
iVc. Gr.tnite in wliieU mica is replaced hy 
hornhlcudo is called ttyenite; when both mica 
and hontUlonde fii-u pnesent it is e.'illed 
nyv/dtin yi'itnitr; when tide supplants mica 
it is calli.-d lu’nto'jiuic; a mixture of ((uartz 
ami hypierstliijne, with scattered tlfikcs of 
inicii, is (‘filled hyjm'Hfkenh ymiiliu; and 
the name of fjmykii' ymititf nr pi’miintcte, 
is given to u variety eoinpo.’iud id' felsjiar 
and ipiiirtz, with :i Utile white mica, so 
arranged as to ]iroduci> iui irregular laminar 
structure. AVhen !i section of this latter 
mhieritl iR tuade at right migh>8 to the alter- 
JiatlojiH of the con.stituuut miitcrials, hnjken 
lines resembling Hebrew characters present 
tlicm-t-Ive'i; hence the name. 

GraniM, Qranitelle (grtm'i-tel), n. [Dim. 

Fate, hir, fat, fflli; jaS, met, lifir; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, ljuU 


of grunite.i A binary granitic compound 
containing two constituent parts, .as quartz 
and felspar, or quartz .and shorl or horn- 
blende. Italian workmen give this name to 
a variety of gr.ay granite consisting of small 
grains. 

Granitic, Granltical (grfin-il'ik, grau-it/- 
Ik-al), a. 1. Of or pertaining to granite; like 
granite; having the luitnre of granite; as, 
ymnitie texture.— -2. Consisting of granite; 
as, gmnitie mountains. — • Oranitie ayijre- 
!iate\ in ’iniiicml. a granular compound of 
two or more .simple minerals, in wliieh only 
one of tlie essential ingredients of granite is 
present, as quartz and hornblende, felspar 
and shorl, itc. 

Granitlflcatlon (grjin-it'i-fi-kiV'shon), n. 
The act of forming into granite, or state or 
process of being fhrmed into granite. 
Granltiform (grau-it'i-fonn), a. Ihiving the 
form of granite; resembling gr.anite in struc- 
ture or shape. 

Granitify Cgran-itT-fi), v.t. [E. granite, and 
L. J'af.io, to make.] To form into granite. 
Granitin, Granitlne (gran'it-ih), n. A 
granitic aggregate of three speeii's of min- 
erals, somo of wliieh cliifer from the species 
which compose gr.anite, as quartz, felspar, 
and jade or shorl. 

Granitoid (grau'it-oid), a. [E. granite, and 
Gr.ei(/o.s', resembhance.] EeBemblinggrfinito; 
speeilieally, in mineral, having each of the 
materials separately cryst.allized and dis- 
tinct, iis in granite, syenite, &c. 
GranivorottS (gran-iv'd-rus),a. fL. grammi, 
grain, and voro, to eat.] Eating grain; feed- 
ing or subsisting on seeds; as, granivurom 
liirds. 

Grannani (gran'nam), n. A grandmother; 
a graudara. f Uolloq. ] 

Tile ina^ic-inill that ijrinds yrnnii^, 

Close at the aide of kind Gotliva hunj*. Crahhe. 

Granny (gran'ni), n. A grandmother. 
[.Seoteli.] 

Grano (gni'nd), n. pi. Grani (gra'no). A 
money of account iu Malta, equiil to about 
rd. sterling. 

Grant (grant ), «. t. | Prohalily tivo words are 
here mixed up under one fonu— one from 
L ijrutuu, pleasant, L. L. grains, yratum, 
eonseut, satisfaction, whicli last, by inser- 
tion of n, bcc.anie yrantiini, fuarc grata ni 
and jaccre gruntunt being equivalent to gra- 
tijieare. In old charters we tlnd such 
idirasesas ‘Ad grantani et vijlmitateni .Ar- 
ch iepiscopi Jteiaeusis,’ ‘Facienius voids 
grantuni no.strum,’ in both wliieh eases 
grantitiii means satisfaction. Parallel with 
this ive liavo the O.Fr. craunter, ere.antiir, 
yrannter, Morin, grauntar, to promise, to 
agree, ami as douldert. in G.Fr. is fin almost 
certain sign of the los.s of ti, such a form as 
creanter, eraanter, almost certainly points 
to a L.L, eredentare, to make to believe or 
trust, from L. eredens, iqi.of credo, to believe, 
to trust.] 1. To transfei' the title or posses- 
sion of for a good or valuable consideration; 
to convey by deed or writing; to give or 
make over; as, tlie legi.slatiire have granted 
all the new land. 

Grant me the pKvee of tliis thrcrihi»j>-lli>r»r. 

I Chr, x.'si, 2 e. 

2. To bestow or confer, with or without com- 
pt'jisation, particularly in answer to prayer 
or request. 

Thou li.ist,c'ra«toV jn'-> life .and favour. Job x. is. 
l.'nbleiiii.diMIet me live, or die unknown; 
O^rantan lioaei,! fame, or,f/i*<iKZme mine. Po^e. 
K. 'I’o admit as true what is not proved; to 
allow'; to yield; to concede; as, we take that 
for granted which is .supposed to be true. 

Grctnt that the Fates Imve firmed, by their decree. 

Dryden. 

\ grant in her some sense of shame. Tennyson. 

—Give, Confer, Grant. See under Give. 
Grant (grant), v.i. To consent; to give per- 
mission, countenance, or consent. 

The soldiers would have toss’d me on their pikes 
Before I would have .f KmSfrf to that act. S/iaik. 

Grant (grant), ii. 1. The act of granting; a 
bestowing or confeiTing. —2. The thing 
granted or bestowed; a gift; a boon; the 
thing conveyed hy deed or patent,— 8. In 
laic, a eonveyance in writing of such things 
as Cannot piiss or be transferred by word 
only. Its laiul, rents, reversions, tithes, &c. 

Ai-ntiif ts an exCented contract. Z. Swift. 

4. Tluit which is grantedbr conceded; con- 
eeasion; admission of something as true. 

This^raaf destroys all you have urg’d before. 

Dryden. 

Syk. Present, gift, boon, allowance, stipend. 


! Grantahle (graut'a-bl), a. That may lie 
j granted or conveyed. 

I will inquire, therefore, in what cases dispensa- 
tions are and bywhoiii. Sherlock, 

Grantee (grant-O'), n. In law, the person to 
whom a grant or conveyance i.s made. 
Granter (grant'er). n. He who grants. 
Grantor (grant'or), n. In law, the person 
will) makes a grant or conveyance : the cor- 
relative of grantee. 

Granula (gran'u-la), n.pl. [Dim. of L, gra- 
num, a grain,] In 6of. a little grain; ap- 
plied to the large sporule contained in the 
centre of many algie, as Gloionema. 
Granular, Gramilary (granTi-lur, gran'u- 
la-ri), a. [From L. granum, grain.] Con- 
sisting of or resembling gi’anules or grains; 
as, a proiudar substance; a stone of gran- 
ular appearance . — Gramdar limestone, a 
limestone having a crystalline granular cha- 
racter. It occurs in irregular masses, and 
is almost exclusively found in primary rocks. 
It furnishes varieties of statuary marble. 
Granularly (gran'u-ler-li), adv. In a gran- 
ular form. 

Granulate (gran'u-lat), v.t. pret. * pp. 
granulated; jipr. granulating. (Fr. grana- 
ler, from L. granum, a grain.] 1. To form 
into grains or small masses; as, to granu- 
late powder or sugar. — 2. To raise iu granules 
or small asperities; to make rough on the 
surface. 

I have observed in many birds the gullet, before 
its entrance into the gizzard, to be much dilated, and 
thick-set, or as it were granulated with a multitude ; 
of glandules, Kay.: ' 

Granulate (gran'u-lat), v.i. To collect or be 
formed into grains; to become granular; as, 
cane-juice granulates into sugar; melted 
metals granulate when poured into water. 
Granulate, Granulated (gran'n-lflt, grau'- 
fi-lat-ed). p. and a. 1. Consisting of g'ralns; 
resemlding grains, as shagreen.— 2. Having 
numerous small elevations; specifleally;, iu 
hot. applied to roots which are divided into 
little knobs or knots, as in Saxifraga gran- 
ulata.— Granulated glass, a kind of rough- 
ened glass used in stained windows. 
Granulation (gran-u-la'shon), n. 1. The 
act of forining into grains; state or process 
of being formed into grains; as, the granula- 
tion of powder and sugar. .See extract, 

Gramilittion is the process by which metals are 
reduced to imnutei j'rains. It is efiectecl by pouring 
them, in a melted state, througli an iron cullender 
pierced with small holes into a body of water, or di- 
rectly upon a bundle of twigs immersed in water. In 
this way [copper is granulated into bean-shot, and 
silver alloys are granulated preparatory to refining. 

Vre, 

2. In svrg. (a) a process hy which little grain- 
like lleshy bodies form on the surfaces of 
ulcers and suppurating wounds, and serve 
both for filling up the cavities and bring- 
ing nearer together and uniting their sides. 
(&) Tile fleshy grains themselves. 

Granule (gran'id), zi. [Fr., as if from a L. 
form granulum, dim. of gmnmn, a grain.] 
A little grain; a small particle; as, in Aot. 
(a) a sniall grain, many of which are con- 
tained in each grjiin of pollen, constitut- 
ing the fovilla. (6) A sporule found in 
some algal, and in all cryiitogamie plants, 
(c) A. sniall wart-like appendage on tlie calyx 
of certain species of Rumex, and outlie roots 
of certain plants, as Saxifraga gramilata. 
— Granule cells, minute cells found in ani- 
mal solids and liquids eoiitainiiig globules 
offat. 

Grauuliferous (gran-iil-if'dr-us), a. [B. 
yramde, and L. /ero, to boar.] Bearing 
grains; Ml of grains. 

Granuliform(graii'uI-i-form),ft. [E. granule, 
and L. /omg, bhaiie.] In mineral, having 
an irregular granular structure. 

Granulite (gran'ul-it), zi. [E. granide, 
and Gr. lithog, a stone.] A flne-graineil 
granitic rock consisting of granular ‘'felspar 
(orthoclase) and a little qiiai'tz. It is often 
imperfectly schistose, and sometimes con- 
tains garnets. Called also Hurite, Lepty- 
nite, and lietrosilex or FeMte. 

GranulOUS (gran'ul-us), a. Full of grains; 
abounding with granular substances. 

(Irape (grap), zi. [Fr. grappa, a bunch of 
mat or flowers; It. prappa, the stalk of 
fruit, the part by which it is held; grappare, 
to seize, grappolo, a cluster of grapes;' from 
the German; comp. C.Gr. krapfe, a hook; 

D. Icrappe, a cluster. See Geab.] l. Pro- 
perly, a cluster of the fruit of the vine, 
but commonly a single berry of the vine; 
the fruit from which wine is made by ex- 
pression and fermentation.— 2. The cascabel 
or knob at the butt of a oaimon.— S. pi. In 
farriery, a mangy tumour on the legs of a 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. ab-ane; y, Sc, ley. 
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GRASP 


hf»rso.--4. MiUt. -Hnvr ;yi-ap<y, 

t!iiw 4 ?AiliiHiHsu(l lifcaiisfithey are lioytiiid nm' 
reach. Tile phra-.c i.-i hon-.iu-cd jToia Alsdii's 
fable of 'The .Fox ami the Grapes.’ 

Grape (snip), «.<. To grope; to search by 
foeling, a.s ill the dark. [Scotch.] 

They steel; tlioir een, an* an’ 'vval<2 

For iiiuckle anes, an’ strau^ht artesi. Burns. 

Grape -flower, Grape -hyacinth 

lloiper, grap'hi-ii-siiith), n. Muscari mee- 
wmim, a garden plant with grape -like 
du.ster.s of dark-blue liowcrB which have an 
odour like that of starch. 

Gi-apeless (grap'lcs), a. Wantiri.g grape:?; 
wanting thti .strength ami Havour of tlie 
grape. 

drapery (grap'd-ri), n. A place, Imilding, or 
other inoiosnre, where grapes are reared. 
Grape-shot ( gifip'shot), n. A mi.s.dle dis- 
charged from a cannon iiitermediiite he- 
tiveen cuse-shot and solid shot, having junch 
of the destructive spread of the former with 
somewhat of the range and penetrative force 
of the latter. A round of .grape- 
shot consists of three tiers of 
cast-iron lialls arranged, gen- 
erally three in a tier, between 
four parallel iron discs con- 
nected together by a central 
wrought-irim pin. Kor carron- 
iide.s, in wliich tho .shut are not 
liable to such a violent disper- 
. sive shock, they are simply 
l»cked incamstor.s with wood- 
en hottoms.— grape- 
shot, shot sewed up in a canvas bag and 
afterwards tied round with cord so as to 
form meshes. 

Grapestone ('gr.ip'stbn), 71. Tho stone or 
seed of the grape. 

Grape-sugar (gifiptshn-ger), n. Hue Gbtl- 
COSF,. 

Grape-vine (giTii/vlii), n. The vine that 
hears grapes. tJee Vine, Viixs. 
Grape-wort (grri]»'wort), h. Jlane-herry, a 
poisonous plant. .See ACT.BA. 

Graph (graf), «. A sort of diagram intended 
to exhibit to the eye certaiii relations of 
({Ufintitiea, number, s, or mca.sural)lu phe- 
nomena, iiiformutlon given in this way 
being readily understood. 

Graphic, Graphical (graf'ik, graf'ik-al), a. 
\li. graphims, Gr. g7'aphikos, from rj7’aph6, to 
write. I 1. Pertaining to tlie art of writing 
or delineating. ‘ His facility in tiic graphic 
art.’ IFarfon.— 2. Written; inscribed. 

The fin^jer of God hath left an inscription on all 
his works, not f^raphical or composed of letters. 

Sir T. Browne, 

3. Well delineated or defined. 

The letters will grow more lar^e ixxiAj^raphical, 
Bacon. 

4. Describing with accuracy ; describing 
vividly; vivid. ‘A 'jraphic description.' 
Swift— 5. Pertaining to or depending on 
the use of graphs. ~fr'ru 2 d;.(C gi'a/iitc. See 
under GiiA nite. y./i/e 07 - 11 , an ore of 
tellurium, containing gold and silver. 

Graphicly, Graphically (gra£’ik-li, graf'ik- 
al-li), adi}. In a grapliic maunor. 
Graphicness, Graphicalness (graf'ik-ne.s, 
graf'ik-al-nes), 71. The couditioii or ijuality 
of being graphic. 

Graphidei, Graphideie (giMf-id'e-i, gr-af- 
id'e-S), n. pi [Genus Gi-apkis, Gr. (p-apho, 
to write, eidos, re.semblance.] A nar,. order 
of lichens, remarkable for the resemblance 
which the fructification (apotheeia or 
shields) hear.s to tlie forms of certain orien- 
tal alphabets, whence the scientific name, 
and popular name of hcripti/re-viorti. .Some 
species are found only as i»arasites on the 
bark of particular species of (Jinchona. 
Graphis (grat'is), ?i. A genus of lichens. 
The species are found chielly on the iiark 
of trees. See Graphidei. 

Graphite (graf'it), 71. [Gr. grnphij, to write. ] 

1. One of the fonns under which carbon oc- 
curs in nature, also known under the names 
ot Plumbago, Black-lead, md Ti’ad It oc- 
curs not unfrequently as a mineral produc- 
tion, and is found in great purity atBorro- 
. dale in Cumberland. Graphite may be heated 
to any extent in close vessels withont change ; 

; it is exceedingly unchangeable in the air; it 
has an iron-gi'ay colour, metallic lustre, and 
granular texture, and i>s soft and unctuous 
to the touch. It is used chieily in the manu- 
facture of pencils, crucibles, and. portable 
furnaces, in burnishing iron to protect it 
from rust, and for counteracting friction 
between the rubbing surfaces of wood or 
metal in machinery.— 2. In arehceol. arudely 


scrafclicd or ongraviiil representation of a 
figni-n or a rude inscriiitkiu on a wall, pillar, 
and the like; a ff/’ffjfifo. aeo UiiAFi’m. 

The (i» the cafcrtconib undtjr the fiiriii of Tor 
Marvtncia sie.ir Kfime) was a prafthitt\ cniif rif tlv.«r,e 
rin ic scratchiiwfS wliich, maf.h; Ijv itil« or inrs- 

r-luevous hanrk, prompted by the spirit wijich h;is 
moved the ‘cockneys’ of all ages to disngure walls 
by recfuflin^f their names or" fandcs them, 

iiererLlieless olten couraia ino:;£ valinl..»lo Irifonivi- 
tioii. This f'craphite tvas found on tint iaUmixoy 
{piaster) of the nii'se. It represented in rude ouiHne 
the prolile ol a bishop seated, evidently 
frojn the episcopal chair, with a kind of "hackyrf»unU , 
sliawimj tfie side of the choir, with the jmli'it nr i 
ain))0 for the epistle. It vva.s dearly a reminiscence | 
oi an event winch had occurred wrthin the l.-asiiica. | 
Here, a'.iain, conjecture could nnlyoheran e.xpiana- i 
tion; blit what eveiil could tlie representation of a. | 
. pontilT preachinfT in a basilica within tlie catacomb j 
believed to be that of Domitilla. suejsjest other than \ 
the sainted Gregory deUverint^ that iiomily he Is re* | 
corded to have preached to the people in the cemej* j 
tery where the saints Nerctis mid Achilleits' v/ere j 
buried, and which tradition has connectetl with the I 
clu;rcli dedicated to tliem witaai the walls! * 

S/iiiA's/pye iroihi. j 

Grapliitoid, Grapliitoidal{graf'it-(uil,gruf- ! 
it-diiT'al), a. [Vi-imi fp-aphite, mul Gr. cuIms, j 
ri_‘.it;)i)hlancc.JRcscin)jliiiggraphiteor])h!m- 

bago. 

Grapbolite (grarol-It), /i, fGr. grapM, to 
wnte, and lithoH, a stone.] A species of 
slate suitable for writing on. 

Graphonie ter (graf-om'c t-e r), ». [G r. i/rap/io, 
to describe, and wefroa, jneusure. ] A nia- ( 
tbem.'Uical instrument, ealletl also a Seuii- I 
cirelc. fru- measuring angles in surveying. 
Grapliometrical (graf-o-metTik-al), «. Ter- 
taining to or ascertained by a graphoineter. 
GrapHotype <gi“df'd-tip), n. [Gr. grwpho, to 
write, and ttjpos, an impression.] A process 
for oiitaining blocks for surface-printing. ! 
Drawings are made on Mocks of chalk with i 
a siliceoim ink; when dried, the soft parts | 
are brushed away, and the drawing remains i 
in relief; stereotypes are then taken from ! 
the black. In a later form of the process i 
the chalk hlockls superseded by azinc plate j 
covered with finely-powdered French chalk, \ 
Ijroiight to a hard and firm te.xture by enor- I 
mous" pressure. | 

Grapinel,! ». A grapnel. C/i.awcer. ■ 

Grapnel (gT.ap'nel), n. [O.Fr. gz-ap/pil, Fr. i 
(jrappin, from 
root of grap- 
ple. .SeeQitAB.] 

1. A small 

anchor fitted 
with four or 
five flukes or 
claws, used to 
hold boats or 
small vessels. Grapnel. 

2. A grappling- . 

iron, used to seize and hold one ship to 
another in engagements preparatory to 
boarding. 

Grapple (grapT), v.t pret. ifc pp. grappled; 
ppr. grapplmg. [A freq. of yra?> (which see).] 
To seize; to lay fast hold on, either with the 
hands or with hooks; as, a man g)-a.pples Ids 
antagonist, or a ship grapples another ship. 
That business 

Grapples you to the heart and love of us. Sha^. 

Grapple (grapl), vA. To seize; to contend 
in close fight, as wrestlers. 

Your grace and I 
grapple upon even terms no more. 

Beau.&*FB 

l.et Truth and "F^sehood grapple: who ever knew 
Truth put to the worst in free and open cncouiiter? 

Miltoit. 

—To grapple with, to contend wltli; to 
struggle with; to confront boldly. 

Who grasps the skirts of happy chance, 

And Breasts the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star. Tent^son. 
Grapple (grapT), n. l. A seizing; close hug in 
contest; the wrestlei*’s hold; close fight or 
encounter. 

Stillrose 

Fresh from his fell, and fiercer join'd. 

Mittou, 

2. A hook or iron instniment by which one 
ship fastens on another. • 

Grapplement t (grapl-ment), n, A gi'ap- 
pling; close fight or embrace. 

Him backward overthrew, and down him stay’d 
With their rude hands prapphi/ient. 

Spe/tser, 

Grapple-plant (grapl-plant), n. The Cape 
name ol tlm Harpagophyt^im procumbens, a 
South African procumbent plant of the nat. 
order Tedaliacem. The seed has many 
hooked thorns, and clings to the mouth of 
any ox which has come on it while grazing, 
the pain being so exquisite that the animal 
roars through agony and a sense of help- 
le.ssnes.s. 
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Grappling' (uriip1-i«gi, a. l. The .act of lay- 
I iug fast hold on.— 2. Tliat by which auy- 
I thing is soizeil and. held; a grapnel. 

' Grappllng-ir<mrgri!p'l-inc-i-Oni),fi. Ati in- 
j .strument consisting ot four or more iron 
clawB for grappling and holding fast. 

I Grapsid® (sraps'i-de), 7t. pL [Genus Grup- 
’ s)if, fnim ‘ir, grii}r:iiii.'-; a crab, and cido.-t, 

I resemblance. J A family of deettpod braehy- 
! urous (Tustitet'ans lieloiiging to tho family 
‘ Ciitametope.H, jilaccii by ^Mihie-lOdwiirdH I'C- 
twoen the Gouophiriuiis and the family of 
the O.xystniue.-. I'lie f-htiil is nearly square, 
the legs fiat, the i.-yeri iilaecd npim short 
foot.stiilks at the !iiit(Tim' angles of the .shell, 
and the antenua- covered iiy the front 'of 
the latter. 'They are chielly inhabitiints of 
tlie .seas of the Fast and West Indies. 
Grapsus fcntiis'UB), a, A geimH of deciiimd 
iTii.-,tiiefa!!s of the tribe Urupsida.*, iillied to 
the crabs. See Grapsid.-k, 

Gi'aptolite (grap'tol-lt), u. [Or. gniptos, 
written, imseribed, and iithm, stone.] Gne 
of a genua (Graptolithus) and sub-fiuuily 



Block of Stone containing Graptolites. 


(Graptolitidm) of fossil hydrozoa, agreeing 
with tho living sertularians in liaving a horny 
polypary, and in having the separate zooids 
protected by little horny cups, all springing 
. from a common flesh or oamosarc, but dif- 
fering in that they W’ere not fixed to any 
solid object, but were permanently free. 
Graptolites u.sually present thernsidves as 
silvery impressions on hard black shales 
of the , Silurian system, presenting the ap- 
pearance of fo.ssiI pans, Ac.; wlieiice the 
name, 

Graptolithus (grap-toTi-thiis), n. The gen- 
eric name of the graptolites. See GRARja- 
LIl’E. 

Graptolitic (grap-to-lit'ik), a. Of or belong- 
iiig to graptolites; produced by graptolites; 
cohtidning graptolites; as, graptsUHc mark- 
ings ; graptfiUtio slate. 

Graptolitidss (grap-to-Iit'i-de), w. pi Grap- 
tolites, an extinct sub-family of the byiiro- 
zoa, found fossil in Silurian slate. Sec GUAI>- 
TOU'l'B, 

Graptopora (grap-to-p6'ra), n. [Gr. grardoi;, 
written, from grap/hii, to , write, and pdnw, 
tuif-stoiie. ] A rare form of extinct zoophytes, 
supposed to unite the genera Fene.stella and 
Graptolithus. It occurs in the lower Silu- 
rian rocks, and appears in loaf-like bundles 
of flnelines radiating from numerous central 
pores. 

Grapy (gi-ap'i), a. Composed of or resr-m- 
blinggrape.s. ‘ The grapy cluster.^. ’ A ddmr/i. 
Grasp (grasp), p.f. [Comii. G. grapsen, to 
snatch, from O.G. grapipen, grabbn/i, from 
root of grab (which see); It, graspiare, to 
grasp, Is probably from the German.} 1. To 
seize and hold by clasping or embracing with 
the fingers or arms. 

Long arras .stretch'd as io^-rasp a flyer. Tepoijsn/t. 

2. To catch; to seize; to lay hold of; to take 
possession of; as, kings often gj-asp move 
than they can hold.— 3. To seize by the in- 
tellect ; to become thoroughly acquainted 
or conversant with; to comprehend. 

To know the truth of things, to have cognizance of 
that which is real, v.-e must penetrate beneath the 
surface, eliminate the accidental and irrelev.aiit, and 
grasp the principle or essence wliich tmderiies .and 
interprets appearances. Dr. Caird. 

Grasp (grasp), v.i. 1 . To catch or seize ; to 
gripe.~2.t To struggle; to strive. 

His hands abroad display’d, as one that grasps 
And tugg’d for life. Shak. 

3. To seize with eager greed; to seize avari- 
ciously. 

Like a miser, 'midst his store, 
Whojrt'irjy'.s' andirrti'Sy'J' til! he can hold no more. 

Drydi/t. 

—To grasp at, to catch at; to try to seize. 
Grasp (grasp), «. 1 , The grip or seizure of 
the hand. 

I long’d so heartily then and tliere 

To give him the grasp of fellowship. Tetmpsatt, 

2. Reach of the arms ; hence, the power of 
seizing and holding; forcible possession, 

I would not be the villain tliat thou think’st 
For the whole space that's in the tyrant's xwrtjy*. 

Shak. 


w, toig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KEY 
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i their own, and liatl it evei 
/.i>r,i CJitmtdon. 


They looked upon it 
■within 

3 P.nvtTdf tiio intf-llfct, to seizi; aiul ooni- 
pivhena wiilij-rt-aultin;.; i>i>wor of 

inteHect. 

The for, 'illicit lainris nf the followinf; intellectual 
tx'i were not, in power or Oilual to their pre- 

■ eiecessors. Is. Taylor. 

GraspaWe (irriisp-a-Iil), a. TJiat win f>o 

gmsiMhi. 

GrasperOfrasii'ir). n. Oiiewliti ortliat wliieli 
RrabfH hr seizes; one who catches or hohfe. 
6mspingf'srasp'ing},«. Uoyetons; rapacious; 
avnricious; exacting; miserly. 

He wall prasiir.e- both in isis arahition ami liis avarice. 

llaUtxm. 

Graaplngly fgrasp'ing-liXmfu. In an eager, 
gKiBiiing maimer. 

Grass fgras), n. [A. Bax. gm's, (jeers, Goth, 
luel. 1). and G. gms, Sc. ijirs, gra,ss. Proh- 
aWy akin to grow and green. ] 1. In cornimm 
usagii, herhage: the plants (»n which cattie 
and other hcasts L ed or pa.stnve; the ver- 
dui'ous covering id tlic, soil.--2. In hot. a 
term applied to all the mmiihorsuf tlie order 
{JniiniHCU! (which .see). -3. In wining, tlio 
surlaceof amine; as, the ore is 'nf gm.Js,' 
that te, isi-aisod to the surface— 4. InSrrip. 
employed as a Bynilml for decay or tr/uisitu- 
rinchS. ’All fiord! is pre.vji’.’ Is. xl. (i, -C/iimf 
grant:, the popular iiarjic of the plant 
wrria iuku, from the tiliro tif which grass- 
cKitli is maile. It is a native of fihina and 
Sumatra. Sen EoErrMKKi.V.-- E^iiortn grass. 
See flscaicn.'. -Grass of .l‘nr, nit, mt, a genus 
of plants (Pamas.sia) generally regarded as 
belonging to the nat. older Dro-ieraccic, hut 
referred iiy Limileyto llypericsiceie. />, j,ii, 
hnsfris is a Kritidi plant Jiandsouie 
wliilo fliiwers, of fretpient occurrence in 
damp places; there are three or four North 
' Ammiuau species. 

Grass (grua), v.t. 1. 3’o cdver with grass or 
with ti!rf;’to fimissh with gi'ass,— 2. To 
bleach on tlio grass or ground, as tla,\'.— • 
3. 'ho take out of the water, as a tisli; to 
laud; to lay on llie grass, ^raemillan’s Mag. 
Grass t (gnw), r.i.' To hreed grass; to be 
Khvered with grass. 

GmssatiOHt (gras-a'shon). n. IL. griissatiti, 
from .i/rt/.s'sw', grtusatns, to walk id loui , from 
grmlior, gressvs, to go. 1 A ivandering about 
with evil desigita. ' 

If vui> thtttc i«; a ferj letn’il gyassatlrn, tiiore 
imiwt bsiiii viituc .1 p’ri,.,ttia£ Feltli.tm. ■ 

Grass-Made (grusM.hVl). i;. A l.hoie of 

KiUsi. 

GrasB'-clotli f-’m ,'ktoiii J, u. .A mmic nivim 
toe-rtain Ik.mtih.i li'. Sir fcJiric,., mitdi; ill 
the Ko.'t I'nmi tlv. tliii'coi Vfrhiw riaiurt-a, 
or China gr.i-'s, hronu ibi 1 igmt, Ai', Koiie, 
of the plml'i jicliliiig the fiin'o aro gruFSi‘.s. , 
Grass-cutter (gras'kut-er), n. One who or 
that uiiii.h cuts gra.ss; spccitioally, one of a 
body ' if utf endnut., oii an Indian ariny, whose 
task it is to provi h> pr.iveiiticr foctim lin¥;e 
niijabecof cuttle nece .-iury for transporting 
mujiitioiir,. Juiggagii, Ac. 

Graa.s-finch, Graim-quit igras'tim.h, yr.-is'- 
kwit.l, H ■^iven to tlje spccie.s of the 

gcnciii Peephila imd Sjtermophil.i ov .‘ijjoi'o- 
phtiu, evotic passiTlim iur.lr helonging to tlie 
Bnuli family, so cailtid from fct-diiig chiolly 
on tiw Sf'wh of gnisscri. 

Grass-green igiMi-Vriin), n. i Green witli 
Lark green, like the colour of 

■gimi. . 

A gciwn tif grats-frretn sHk slic wore. Tennyson. 

Grass-green (graTgivn), )t. Tim colour of 
eras'! uni. 

Gra,ss-grown (grus-'gnin), a. Overgrown 
with gmis. 

Grass-liearth (gra,'li!irth), n. In law, mi 
aiii’icnt cn-toinury tscrvice of tenimts who 
brought their plongim and did one day’s 
work for their lord. 

Grasshopper igra^'lmp-vr), a. [Grass and 
hop: so named from its living among grass 
and its moving by Icnpi, J A Bultatorial or- 
thopterous iiHi'ct. family Gryi Hi ire, clwrae- 
terized Ijy very long mid fiiciidcr legs, the 
thighs of tile hinder li,“gs lieing large and 
adapted for It-aping, by large and ilelicate 
wlags, and by the wing-cover.s exteiidhig 
far beyond tlie extremity of the abdomen. 
Graashoppers form an extensive grouii of 
insects, ami arc distinguished by the jiower 
which tiiey possess of leaping to a ennsider- 
aWe distaiico, ami by the stridulmis or diiipi- 
noia* tlm male.s jiroduee by nibbing 
tneir wing-cu vers together. They are nearly 
allied to the locust tribe. 

Grassiness fgras'i-nc.s), n. The cmidition 


of being grassy; the state of abounding with 
grass. 

Grassland (grasland),?i. In agri. land kept 
perjietually under grass, as contrasted with 
land which Is alternately under grass and 
tillage. 

Grass-moth (gras'moth), n. A genus of 
small moths (Cramhus) inhabiting dry mea- 
dows in the summer time. They are some- 
times brown and white, sometimes silvery 
arid golden. 

Grass-oR (gras'oil), n. A name given to 
various fragrant volatile oiks procured in 
India, by distillation, from the leaves and 
stems rif certain scented gra.sses, chiefly of 
the gerins Andropogon, Its chief use is in 
perfumery. 

Grass-plot (gras'plot), n. A plot or spot 
covered with grass; also, a space consisting 
of beds of flowers with grass between them 
instead of gravel. 

Grasspoly (gras'po-li), n. A plant, Lythrum 
hysaopifoiia, nat. order Lythraoece, an aniranl 
with purple flowers, growing in moist places 
in England. 

Grasg-q.'olt. See Gbass-fisoh. 
Grass-snaksfgras'snak), n. Same aslh'ngfflf- 
snaJee (which see). 

Grass -table (gras'ta-bl), n. See EAimi- 
TABtB. 

Grass-tree (gras'tre), n. The popular name 
of a genus of Australian plants (Xantlior- 
rhoea) of the nat. order lillaceai, having 
shrubby stems with tufts of long grass-like 
wiry foliage, from the centre of which arise 
the tall flower-stalks, which sometimes reach 
the height of 15 or 20 feet, and boar dense 
cylindrital spikes of blossom at their sum- 
mit. The base of the leaves forms, when 
roasted, an agreeable article of diet, and 
the leaves themselves are used as fodder for 
all kinds of cattle. A resin, known in com- 
merce iis fjmn aeroidcs, useful in dy.sentery, 
diarrhoea, ifec., is obtained from all the spe- 
cies. The common species, X. hastUis, has 
a stem 4 feet long and 1 foot in diameter. 
Grassum, Gersome (gras'um, ger'smn), n. 
[A. Sax. giermima, a premium. ] A premium 
or sum p.aid, to a landlord or superior, liy 
a tenant or flar at the entry of a lease, 
or by a new heir who succeeds to a lease or 
feu, or on any other ground determined by 
the agreement of parties. tScoteh. ] 
Grass-yetch. (gras'vech), n. A plant, Lathy- 
rits Nissolia., so called from its gi’ass-like 
leaves. 

Grasu-weete (gras'wek), n. An old name in 
the Inns of Court for Rogation week, be- 
cause the commons then consisted chiefly of 
salads and vegetables, Fosbroke. 
Grass-MdO'W(gi'as'wi-dd),n. [Fr.gracHjCour- 
tesy, and E. widow— n widow by conrte.sy.] 
Originally, an munarried woman who bad a 
ciiihi: now applied to a wife temporarily 
separated from her husband, as a wife living 
in England while her husband is in India. 

A slightly iliiTerent idea has been recently attaciied 
to the term Urrass-svldinn]. During the gold mania 
in California a man ivoulrl not iinfreuneritiy put his 
wife and children to board with some family wliile be 
went to the diggin’s. This he called ‘putting his 
wife to gra.ss,’ as we put a horse to grass when not 
wanted or unfit for work. ISrewer. 

Grasswrack (grasTak), n, &stera, a geiims 
of gi'ass-like riiarine plants, nat. order Naia- 
duceic, widely distributed on various coa.sts. 
The common grasswrack (.?. wiariMn) grow.s 
in creeks and ditches of salt water, arid on 
the .sea-shore. It is used in the packing of 
glass bottles and earthenware, ami beds are 
frequently made of it, especially in the north 
of Europe. 

Grassy (gras'i), «. l. Covered with grass; 
abounding with grass, —2. Resembling grass; 
green. 

Grastet (gi’flst), pp. Graced; favoured. 
Spenser. 

Grat (grat), pret. of greet, to weep. Burns. 
[Seotch.J . 

Grate (grat), n. [It. grata, a grate, lattice, 
hurdle, from l.flr®tea, a hurdle. SeeCiiATB.] j 
1. A W’ork or frame, composed of parallel or 
cross bars, with interstices; a kind of lattice- 
work, such as is used in the windows of 
prisons and cloisters.. ‘A .secret prato of 
iron bars.’ Shalt.— 2. A metallic receptacle 
for holding fuel in a state of combustion, 
and funned to a greater or less extent of 
bars; generally fixed in or forming part of a 
iirepliice in a room. 

Grate (grat), i?.|E. To furnisii with a grate or 
grates; to flil iri or cover with cross bars; as, 
to jirafc a ■window. 

Grate (grat), at. pret, & pp. grated; ppr. 
grating. [O.IV. grater, Pr. gratier, to scratch. 


Piltc, far, fat, f,ill; my, mot, her; pine, pin; note, not, jnbve; tube, tub, bull; 


to sciupe, to rub; It. gratia re, L.L. craiare; 
from the Teulonic. Comp. O.TI.G. chrazOn, 
G. Icratzen, to scratch ; leel. krassa, to 
scrape, to scrawl, also E. graze, saratcli, Ac.] 

1. To rub, as a body with a rough surface 
against another body; to rub one thing 
against another so as to produce a harsh 
sound; as, to grata the teeth.— 2. To wear 
away in small particles by rubbing witli 
anything rough or indented; as, to grate a 
nutmeg. 

Graie it on a grater which lias no bottom. Evelyn. 

3. To offend; to fret; to vex; to irritate; to 
mortify; as, harsh words grate the heart. 

Tliis habit of writing and di.scour.sing, wlierein I 
tinfortimately differ from almost the whole kingdom, 
and am apt to ffraie the ears of more than I could 
wish, was acquired during my apprenticeship in 
London. Swift. 

4. To produce, as a harsh sound, by rubbing 
or the friction of rough bodies. 

Open fly . . . 

The infernal doors, and on their hinges .yra* 
Har.sli thunder. Milton.; 

Grate (grat), v.i. 1. To rub hard so as to 
offend; to offend by oppression or importu- 
nity. 

This .yraArf harder upon the hearts of men. South. 

2. To make a hai’sh sound by the friction of 
rough bodies. 

Harsh shingle should underfoot Tennyson. 
Gratet (grat), a. [L. grains. ] Agreeable. 

It becomes and delicious enough by custom, 
Sir T. Herbert. 

Grateful (gnWf gl), a. [Prom stem of E 
gratas, pleasing, thanlcfiil, and E. adjectival 
term, fid, full of. See Gkace.] l. Having 
a due sense of benefits; kindly disposed to- 
ward one from whom a favour’ has lieen re- 
ceived; willing to acknowledge and repay 
lienefits; as, a grateful heart— 2. Betoken- 
ing or expressing gratitude; indicative of 
gratitude. 

So many I would rear 

Of grasfiy Curf, and pile up every stone 
Of lustre from the brook, in memory 
Or monimient to ages. Mziton. 

3. Affording pleasure; agree.abl 0 ; pleasing 
to the taste or tlie intellect; acceptable; 
gratifying; hb , a. grateful present; a grateful 
offering. 

N ow golden fniite on loaded branches shine, 
KwAgrateful clusters swell with floods of wine. 

Pope. 

So grateful i.s tlie noise of noble deeds. Tennyson. 
—Grateful, Thankful. Grateful is preferred 
when we .speak of tlie general character of 
a person’s mind; as, a person of a grateful 
disposition; or when a person has received 
favours from some individual. Thankful 
has reference rather to gratitude for a par- 
ticular act of ldndne.ss, and does not neces- 
sarily imply a favour conferred by a person; 
as, for instance, when we say we are thank- 
fid at being delivei'ed from danger; I felt 
thankful at my escape, where it is nearly 
equivalent to relieved or glad; thankful hm 
generally reference to some specific act; 
grateful Is more general or characteristic, of 
a habit. This is clearly seen in their oppo- 
sito!3, ungrateful and thankless, or ingrati- 
tude and thankle,^sness. —S yn. Thankful, 
pleasing, acceptable, gratifying, agreeable, 
welcome, delightful, delicious. 

Gratefully (grat'ftil-li), adv. In a grateful 
orpleaslngmanner; as, Iiefl'j’ate/Mllj/ thanked 
Ms benefactor. 

Study detains the mind by the perpetual occurrence 
of sonietliing new, which may gratefully strike the 
imagination. Watts. 

Gratefulness (grat'fiil-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being gratefill or pleasing; grati- 
tude; agreeableness. 

Gratelupia (gra-te-lu'pi-a), n. [In honour 
of Dr. Grateloup.] A genus of fossil bivalve 
mollusca. 

Grater (grat'Or), n. One who or that which 
grates; especially, (a)an instrument or uten- 
sil with a rough indented surface for rub- 
bing off small particles of a body; as, a. grater 
for nutmegs. (&) In book-binding, an iron 
instrument used by the forwarder in rub- 
bing the backs of sewed books after pasting. 
Graticulation (gi’at-ik'u-la"shon), n. [Er. 
graticidation, Gmtioulation,tvomgniUculer; . 
craticuler, to divide into squares, from gra- 
ticule, craticiile, I. cratimla, dim, of crates, 
a hurdle, wicker-work.] The divisiion of a 
design or draught into squares, for the pur- 
pose of producing a copy of it in larger or 
smaller dimensions. 

Graticule (gra'ti-kul), n. [Fr, See Geatigu- 
liATiON. ] A design or draught divided into 
squares for the purpose of producing a copy 
of it in larger or smaller dimensions. 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. alnine; y. So. fey. 



GKATIPIOATION 


To illustrate this. I have drawn out upon the s.-»mB 
scale, on the .siime with comnion parallels, 

and with the .issnmption of the same meridian . . . 
the skeleton of the f'eneral map. Cul. Vule. 

Gratification, feru'ti-il -ktV'sihun), n. r L. ijra- 
fn,m unit incur, tira- 
tijiaifn:^, to ^'ratify. Hin' UiiAi’ii- y.j 
aet (if gratifying tir iiletisiiig; as, tin.- j/nttin- 
catimi of the ta:,U' or tlui jitiiati;. of tlio aV- 
petites, of tiie souses, of the dtisires, of tho 
mind, soul, or licart. — ll. That nliicli alfonls 
pk-ttsiirc; (■njo.yiiu.int; iiati.sfaction; dtdiglit. 

To renounce those t^ratiriratioJis in which lie lias 
long been used to place lus happiness. Jlcgers. 

3. itoward; reeompensti. 

Calling drunkenness, good fellowship; pride, come- 
liiless; rage, valour; bribery, i/rir/y/cni'idij. 

lip. Morion. 

Gratifler (.graTi-fi-or), n. Onu who or tiiat 
which gratifies or pleases; one wdio renders 
agreeable. ‘ Bacchus, Ceres, and other tmii- 
iient persons tirnong the heathens who were 
great gmtijicrs of the natural life of man.’ 
Br.H.More. 

Gratify (gra'ti-fi), r.t. pret. & pp. gratified; 
ppr. gratifying, [Fr. gratlfier, L. graUficur 
—gratus, pleasant, agreeable, and faeia, to 
: make.] 1. To please; to give pleasure to; to 
indulge; to delight; to liumour; to satisfy; 
as, to gratify the taste, the appetite, the 
senses, the desires, the mind, Ac. 

For who would die to gratify a foe ? Dryden. 

2. To requite; to recompense. ‘I’ll gratify 
you for this trouble.’ Tmld. 

Grating (grfit'ing), p. and «. [See Grate.] 
Fretting; irritating; harsh ; as, grating sounds 
or a s'l-atiny reflection. 

The gyaiiug shock of wrathful iron arms. Shalt. 

Grating (griit'ing), n. [See Grate.] a par- 
tition or frame of parallel or cross liars; as, 
(a) an open cover of W(iod in lattice-work for 
the hatches of a ship, serving to light and 
ventilate the interior of the vessel In good 
weather. (Jf) An open iron frame or lattice 
on the side-walk of a street admitting light 
to a sunk flat, (c) A frame of iron liars cover- 
ing the opening to a drain or sewer. 

Grating (grat'ing), n. Tlie act of ruliliin.g 
roughly or harshly; the liar.sh sound caused 
by strong attrition or rubbing ; the feeling 
produced by harsli attrition. 

The contrary is harshness, such as i% grating, and 
some other sounds. Ihibbes. 

Gratingly (grat''ing-li), adv. In a grating 
manner; hafslily; offensively. 

Gratiola (gra-ti'O-la), n. [L, gratia, grace, 
in allusion to its supposed medicinal virtues. ] 
A genus of plants, the hedge-hyssop genus, 
nat.orderScrophularlacea'.containiugabout 
twenty species of herb.s, widely dispersed 
through tiie extra-tr(spical regions of the 
gloiie. G. ofiieiiialw grows in meadows in 
ICurope; it lias been held in great repute as 
a remedy iii visceral obstructions, liver alf ec- 
tioiis, di’up.sy, scurvy, Ac. It is extremely 
bitter, and acts violently both ns a purga- 
tive and emetic, and in overdoses it is a 
violent poison. 

Gratiosa (grii-td-o'i’iL), n. In music, same as 
Grazioso. 

Gratious, a. An old spelling of Gracious; 
.graceful; handsome. Spenser. 

Gratis (gra'iis), adv. [L.] For nothing; 
freely; without recompense ; a.s, to give a 
thing gratis; to perform service gratis. 
Gratis (gra'iis), a. Given or done for 
nothing; free of charge ; as, gratis admis- 
sion. 

Gratitude (gra'ti-tiid), n. [L. graiitudo, from 
L. gratus, pleasing, thankful. See GRACE.] 
The state or quality of being grateful or 
thankful; a sentiment of kindness or good- 
will toward a beuohictor; a warm and 
friendly feeling awakened hy a favour re- 
ceived; thankfulness. 

The love of God is the sublimest grattiiide, PaUy. 

Gratuitous (gra-tu'it-ns), a. [L. gratuitns, 
done for favour or friendship, without pay 
^ or reward, from gj-atia, favour, from g'ratus, 
pleasing, agreeable. See GRACE.] 1. Given 
without an equivalent or recompense; free; 
voluntary; not required by justice; granted 
without claim or merit. 

We mistake the gratm'ious blessings of Heaven 
for, the fruits of our own industry. V Estrange. 

2. STot required, called for, or W'arranted by 
the oircumstauees; made or done without 
sxifficient cause or reason ; adopted or as- 
serted without any good ground. ‘Acts of 
gratuitous self-humiliation,’ De Quinoey. 

- A. gratuitous asisumption.’ liuy. — Gratui- 
tous deed, in Soots law, a deed which has 


b(!(;n 
for it. 

Gratuitously (gra-tu'it-us-li), adv. In a 
griituitous manner; without claim or nicrit; 
without an eiiuivalent or compensation; 
withoiit wairant or .'mthority; without .suf- 
Jicient cause or reason; as, liihouv or Bt3r- 
viees gratuitously bestowed; a principle 
gratuitously as.snmed. 

Roailii .irii sometimes made by the governineut, 
.'Hill riooneA gr.Uuitously tu tlx; ])ublic; l.iut tiie hiluiur 
of m.ikiiiir tlieiii i;i not tiie le.ss paid for from tho pro- 
duce. y, .V. sun. 

Gratuitousness fera-tu'it-us-nes), n. The 
quality or condition fif lieiiig gratuitou.s. 

Gratuity (ura-tu’i-ti), n. [ Fr. gratuitc; L.h. 
grutuitas, from h . gratiiitus. .See Guatui- 
Tou.s. 1 1, 'Tlmt winch is .given for iiotliing; 
afree gift; apresent; adoiiatiou'.tlu’.t wliicli 
i.s given witliout a compensation or equiva- 
lent. 

H e used every y e.a r to present us wiili his alman.ick, 

! little A’^nr/io’O' we g.ive him. 


upon the score of some ) 




2. .Something given in return for a favour; 
ail acknowledgment. 

Gratulant (grat'd-laut), a. Expressing 
gratulation or joy; congratulatory. 

Yet centring all in love, and in the end 

gyatnlantt if rightly understootl IVordsivorih, 

Gratulate (grat'u-Iat), v.t. pret. & pp. gratu- 
lated; ppr. gratulating. [L. fyatulor, gratu- 
latm, from gratus, pleasing, agreeable.] 

1. To salute with declarations of joy ; to 
congratulate. 

No farther than the Tower 
'Vo^s^yatnlate the gentle princes there, Shak. 

2. 'To declare joy for; to mention withex- 
pression.s of joy. 

Yet give thy je.alous .subjects le.ive to doubt, 

■VV’lio this tliy ’scape from nimoar gratniate. 

No less than if from peril. li. gfonsen. 

3. To reward; to recompense. 

I could not choose but gratulate your lionest en- 
deavours with tills remembrance. tley-vood. 

[Now rare in all its senses.] 

Gratulate! (grat'u-lat), a. Felicitous; gra- 
tifying; to be rejoiced at; Joyous. “There’s 
more beliind that is more gratulate.’ Shale. 
Gratulation (grat-n-la'shon), n. [L. grntu- 
latio.] Act of gratiilatiu.g or felicitating; 
an addre.ss or expression of joy to a peradn 
on iiccouiit of some good received by him; 
congratulation. 

I sliall turn iny rvishes 'rota gratulations. South. 
Glowiu.£f full-faced welcome, she 
Kef;an to address us and was iiiovine on 
In graiietation. Tennyson. 

Gratulatory (grat'u-la-to-ri), a. l. Express- 
ing gratulation; congratulatorj’. 

Tiiere is a gratulatory gift, when one sendetli to 
anotlier to testify tlieir love and joy. IViltet. 

2. Expressing gratitude or thanks. 

They make a gratulatory oration unto God, for 
tliat he has been pleased to assist and accept their 
sendees. L. .■laai.wn. 

Gratulatory (grat'u-la-to-ri), n. A con- 
gratulation; an address or exjireasioii of joy 
to a per.son ou account of some good re- 
ceived by him. 

Grauwacke. See Graywacke. 

Gravamen (gra-va'men), n. [L. , from gram, 
to weigh down, to oppre.ss, from gravis, 
heavy. See Grave, a.] That part of an ac- 
cusation which weighs most heavily against 
the accused ; the substantial cause of an 
action at law; ground or burden of com- 
plaint in general. 

The greut gramamen too of tliese charges a,rainst 
him (liord Mansfield) is his leaning towards the 
Americans. JSrougham. 

Grave (grav), v.t. pret. graved; pp. graven 
or graved; ppr. graving. [Fr. graver, A. Sax. 
grafan, G. graben, D. graven, to cut into, 
to dig, to engrave. The Fi\ graver is from 
the German, and may he the original of 
the English in meanings 1 and 2; in mean- 
ings 3 and 4 the word may be directly from 
the Anglo-Saxon. Cog. Ir. grafaim, to en- 
grave, to scrape; Armor, hrav, scratch; Gr. 
graphd, to grave, to write.] 1. To carve or 
cut, as letters or :figures, on stone or other 
hard substance with a chisel or edged tool; 
to engrave; hence, to impress deeply. 

Thou shalt take two onyx-stones and grave on 
them the names of the children of Israel. 

Ex. xxviii. g. 

These sad experiences that grave their records 
deep on mortal face and form. Or. Caird. 

2. To carve; to form or shape by cutting 
with a chisel; as, to fiimve an image. 

Thou Shalt not make to thee my graven image. 

Ex. XX. 4. 

AtTodig. : 

And next the shrine a pit then doth die grave, 
Chaucer. 


Grave (grav), c.i. To carve; bi write 
diilincate mi Iiard feubstaiice.s; to 
engraving. 

Thou sliait make .a phate of pure 
npcm It. 

Grave (grav), n. [A. Sax. grnf, 
grnf, tomb. From root, q/vh. ;//■(//, 
into, to dig, A’c, See Grave, to ca 

1. An c.xcavaliou in the cartii in wiiicli a 
dead liiiman iiod.v in depo.sitod; a i»Iuce 
the (’oi'ii.se of a hnnmn being; luiiiee, any 
place of intennent; a toint); a sejiulelin.'.-— 

2. A place of gi'ciit aliiiighter or mortality 
as, Flander.s wins formerly tiie gra ve of 
lisli armies.— 3, Geatli; destruction. 

Riclmrd marked iiim for the grave. Shah, 

Grave (grav), v.t. [From graves, greaves. 
the dreg.s of melted tallow. Ships' hulls 
formerly .smeared tvith graves, for which 
pitch is now substituted.] To clean a ship’s 
bottom bylmriiing olf sea-weeds, barnacles, 
or other foreign matter, and paying it over 
with pitch. 

Grave (grav), a. [L. gravis, heavy, allied to 
Gr. barys (gvarytij, heavy; Skr. guru, iieavy, 
grtriffft, heaviness; Goth. leaurs, heavy*, kem- 
ritha, weight.] l.t Having weight; heavy; 
ponderous. ‘His shield grave iind great.’ 
Cha.pman.—% In music, low; depressed: 
ojiposed to sharp, acute, or high; as, a grave 
tone or sound.— 3. .Solemn: sober; serious; 
opposed to light or jovial; us, a man of a 
grave deportment ; a. grave character. 

Youtii oil silent ivingr, i.s flown ; 

Graver ye.irs come rolling on. Prior. 

Tiie Roman .state was of all otlier.s tiie most cele- 
brated for their virtue, as tiie gravest of their own 
writers ami of strangers do bear them witness. , 

Grew. . 

4. Plain; not gay; not showy or tawdry; as, 
aqim'cauitof clothes.— 5. Important; mo- 
mentous; having a serious and interesting 
import. 

No than a schoolboy's barring out. , 

Tenuy.ton, 

—Grave accent. .See Accent, 3.— Syn., So- 
lemn, sober, serious, sage, staid, demure, 
tlioughtful, .sedate, weighty, momentous, 
important. 

Grave (grav), h.f. [See the adjective.] In 
music, to render grave, as a note or tone. 
[Rare.] 

Grave-Clothes (grav'kloVHz), n. pi. The 
clothes or dress in which the dead are iii- 
tened. 

Grave-digger (grav'dig-fir), n, 1. One whose 
occupation is to dig graves.— 2. The com- 
mon name in Jamaica for a ]i 3 ;menoptei'ou& 
insect of the genus .Sphex, which digs hcile-s 
in the clay, in which it deposuts its egg, 
witii a store of disabled caterpillars and 
spidens, which serve as food to the grub 
when hatched. 

Gravel (gra'vel), n. [Fr, gravele, gravelle, 
from O. Fr. grave, rough .sand or gravel, from 
a radical grav, grau, found in Armor.grtntan, 
sand; W. grou, iiebblcs, coarse gravel; Skr. 
gravan, a stone.] 1. Small stones or frag- 
ments of atone, or veiy small pebbles. It is 
often intermixed with othersubstances, such 
as sand, clay, loam. Hints, iiehhles, iron-ores, 
&e.,from each of which it derives a distinc- 
tive appellation.— 2. In paf/ioJ. small con- 
cretions or calculi in the kidneys or liladder, 
similar to sand or gravel, which form in the 
kidneys, pass along the ureters to the , 
bladder, and are expelled with the urine; 
the disease or morbid state occasioned by . 
such concretions; stone. 

Gravel (gra'vel), v.t. pret. & pp. gravelled; 
ppr. gravelling. 1. To cover with gravel; 
as, to gravel a walk.— 2. To cause to stick 
in the sand. 

William the Conqueror, when he invaded this island, 
chanced at his arrival to h^ grauelledi and one of 
his feet stuck so fast in the sand, that he fell to the 
^'round. Camden. 

3. To perplex utterly and bring to an intel- 
lectual standstill; to puzzle; to stop; to 
embarrass. 

Wlien you wera gravelled for lack of matter, you 
might take occasion to kiss. Shak. 

4. To hurt the foot of, as a horse, by gravel 
lodged under the shoe. 

Graveless (grav'les), a. Without a grave or 
tomb; unburied. 

My brave Egyptians all . . . 

Ije graveless. Shah. 

Gravelliness (gra'vel-i-nes), n. The state 
of being gravelly, or of abounding with 
gravel. 

Gravelling (gra'vel-ing), n. I. The act of 
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GRAVELLY 


coveritif? with gravc-l. -2. The gravel vvMch 
covers any area, walk, tVc. 

Gravelly (gia'v,,T-i), «. Ahomuling witti 
gravel; eeiiKistiiig ot gravel; as, a tjmvelly 
soilorliuul. 

Gravel-pit (Vra:'vel-I)it),/ 1 . A pit from which 

grftvelisdug. 

Gravel-stone (ura'vcl-Ktrm), n. A small con- 
cretion hiriued in the kiiiiicysor hliiddur. 
Hec (lltAVE!,, 2. Arlmthuvt. 

Gravel-walk mra'vcl-waki, n. A walk or 
alley covered with gravel, which makes a 
hart! mid dry liottom. 

Gravely (giAvTij, «<f». lu a grave manner ; 
soherly; seriously. 

Tiui queen of karaing/rci^vr/j' smites. Swi/t, 

Grave-maker (grav'mnk-fer), n. A gniTe- 
diggur. Sluik. 

Gravemente (gra-va-mcn'ta). [it.] in 
hw>it', with a depressed tone; sohnnnly. 
Graven tt'ra'vn), pp. from (inin:. .See GRAVE, 
to carve. 

Graveness (gravTies), ». Tlie state or ijua- 
lity of heing nrave; senou.Hness; solemnity; 
soliriety of hehavionr; gravity of manner's or 
vdisconrso. 

r . . Yo'.ith no less becomes 

Tlio liglit anti careiess livery that it wears j , 
Th.irt settled age his saides, and his weeds 
: Iwipcstting health ami .Crairsm. Sftai, 

Graveolence (nra-vC-'o-leii.s), a. A strong 
and offensive Bmell. lUO.lcy. 

Graveoleiit (gra-vC-'o-lent), rt. [L. gmveo- 
km. ib -arntii, heavy, and oleo, 

to smell i Sending forth a strong and offen- 
sive smell. Boyk. 

QmverfgrA.v''tjr), rt. [See Grave, r.f.] lOne 
who carves or tngravi'.s; one whose profes- 
sion is ttMdit letters or figures in.'itoneor 
othiT hill’d material; a seiiipt'ir. 

If he makes a desigu to be graved, he is to lemem- 
her th.it the disi.i.se not their culours as the 

painters Oiydas. 

3. An engraving tool; iiu instrument made 



of flue tempered steel for graving on hard 
gutetmiees; ai.urin. 

Thi' tf.iK'Tnu* 3i'j«r IS in (Wf'rent Ubour 

b'jijie Aiirk tliu tiic, ar.tl sGiuei , 

Gay. 

An instrument used for turning iron after 
it iias hum rouglnal out hy the heel-tool. 
Grave-TOhher (grav'r-.ih-f'r), ?i. One who 
rohs a grave; one wlio takes a dead liody 
Old (d a gr.ave; it vesnrnictioni.st. 

Gravery fgjvVe.r:>, n. The piocess of 
TOgravjiigorearvitig; oiigravery; engraving. 

.Vi'ithi'i •.hill lull hinriif any piiict; either of pic- 
tiir.ipr .(.ri enilif =.Ar.g, that wme o-at of a 

sendh; biind.. , , , dlQiianci. . 

Graves IgraviO. d. yl. [i.G. yiyivn.} The 
dregs at the bottom of the pot in melting 
tailow. See (iiiu.vvES. 

Gravestone farilv'.stdn), a. A hb me laid 
over a grave, or erected near it, as a monn- 
moat to preserve tins memory of tho dead, . 
Graveyard (gravVard), n A yiud or in- 
chwuct; for th" iiiti-raitmt of the ik ad. 
Gravic i'grav'ik), a. ia-rtuiniiig tu or causing 
gravitation; as, yra i- A forces; y/Yn-ic attrac- 
tiim. Cmhh'k. [Itare.i 
Gravid (.gra'vid).rt, j L. yj nvidm, Ivmagfavis, 
heavy ! Being with child; preiniant. »STr 
T. Urrhfrt. 

Gravidatef < gra'vid-at), i-.t. [L, ;/rmklo, 
to load, to impregnate, from 
ffntrklw, pregnant.] To caii.se to become 
full or gravid. 

Her womb is s.iid to be.-ir him Ibtesstid is the womb 
thiit bare thiie), to have heeti griTsk/ated, or great 
withchiid. Bayrmb. 

Gravldation, Gravidity (gr.a-vtd-ft'shon, 
gra-vid'i-£i), ti. Tlie act of gravidating or 
making pregnant, or state of Iming gravi- 
dated or made pregnant; pregnancy; im- 
■ preguation. . 

The MHHH ’if grm .and olvittuctions are hard 

ts te distmgunhed in the beginning. Arhutlmot. 

Gravigrada (gra-vi-gnVda), n. pi. [L, gravis, 
heavy, and ijmdus. a stop,] A family of 
Inige fo».sil animals allied to the sloths of 
the present day, but of the hulk of a rhino- 
ceros or h!ppoj)(jtamu,s, differing from the 
sloths m that thoir feet, instead of being i 
suitable for climbing, were adapted for ‘ 

Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, hfer; 


digging, iliey appear: to have obtained 
their food by excavating around the roots 
of trees arid overturning their trunks. 
Gravigrade (gra'vi-grad), n. Properly, a 
member of the fossil family Gravigrada 
(which see). The term has been e.xtended, 
however, by BMnville to the mammals cha- 
racterized by a slow, heavy pace, as the 
elephant, hippopotamus, &c. 

Gravimeter (gra-viin'et-er), m [L. grams, 
heavy, and Gr. metron, a measure.] An 
instrument for determining the specific 
gravities of bodies, whether liquid or solid. 
See Hi'DROMETER. 

Gravimetric (gra-vi-metTik), a. [L. gravis, 
heavy, and Gr. metron, a measure.] Of or 
pertaining to measurement by weight ; 
specifically, melwm. applied to a method of 
analysis of compound bodies performed by 
decomposing them and finding the weight 
of their elements. 

Graving (grav'ing), l. The act of cutting 
figures In hard substances; act of engraving, 
2. That which is graved or carved; carved 
work; an engraving. 2 Chr. ii. 14.— -3. Im- 
pression, Bsnpon the mind or heart. ‘ Former 
gmvings ... upon their souls.’ Eikon 
Basiltke. 

Graving-dook<gi’av'ing-dok), n. A dock in 
which ships are graved; a dry dock into 
which ships are taken to have their bottoms 
examined, cleaned, and the like. See Dock. 
Graving-pie^ (grSv'ing-pes), %, la sMp- 
buUding, a small piece of wood put in to 
supply the defects of a plank. 
6ra'rttia<gra-v6-ta}. [It] InwMsfc, atem 
indicating that a piece is to be porfomed in 
slow, marked, and solemn time, and with 
an earnest, dignified exiiression. 

Gravitate (gra'vi-tat), v.i. pret. & pp. grmi- 
tuUd; ppr. gravitating, p'r. gmuiffir, from 
L. grmitm, from gravis, heavy.] To be 
affected by gravitation; to exert a force or 
pressure upon, or tend to move under the 
Intluencie of gnivitatipn. 

Gravitation (gra-vi-ta'slion), M. The act of 
gravitating or tending to a centre of attrac- 
tion; the force by which bodies are pressed 
or drawn, or by which they tend toward the 
centee of the earth or other centre, or the 
effect of that force. Tlie attraction of gra- 
vitation exists between bodies in the mass, 
and acts at sensible distances. It is thus dis- 
tinguished from chemical and cohesive at- 
tractions, which unite the particte of bodies 
together, and act at insensible distances, or 
dl.stanCes too small to be measured.— -ye rres- 
trial gravitation, gi’avitation which respeot.s 
the carth, or by which bodies descend or tend 
towards the centre of the earth. All bodies, 
when unsupported, fall by gravitation to- 
wards thecarth in straight lines tending to 
Its centre.— GeneraZ oTuniversalgravttaiion, 
gravitation by which ail the planets tend 
tow'iirds one another, and by which aU the 
bodies and particles Of matter in the nniverse 
tend towards one .another. The theory of 
universal gravitation was established by Sir 
Isaac Newton, who laid down the law that 
every particle of matter witliin the universe 
attracts every other particle with a force 
proportional directly to the product of the 
numbers representing their mass, imd in- 
versely to Wie square of the distance separ- 
ating one from the other. 

Gravitative (gra'vi-tatdv), a. Causing to 
gi’avitate or tend to a centre. Vokridge. 
Gravity (gra'vi-ti), n. [Fr. graviU; L. gra- 
vitas, from gravis, heavy. See Grave, a.] 
I. The state of being grave or w'eighty; 
hflcsvlness; as, tlie gravity of lead.~2. Solem- 
nity of deportment or character; solemnity 
of demeanour; seriousness. ‘ Great Cato 
there, forgrarffprenowned.’ Skak.—S. Rela- 
tive importance, significance, dignity, and 
the like; weight; enormity. ‘According to 
thepj’auifpof thefact.* Hooker. 

They derive an importance from . . , the gravity 
of the place where they were uttered. Burke. 

4. TTie tendency of a mass of matter toward 
a centre of attraction, especially toward the 
centre of the earth; een tripetal force; terres- 
trial gravitation.— 6. In rmsia, lowness or 
depth of tone or note.— (Jenfre o/ gravity. 
See CwsviB.— Absolute gravity, that by 
which a body descends freely and perpen- 
dioularly in. a vacuum or non -resisting 
modmm.~Itelative gravity, that by whiclt 
a body descends when the absolute gravity 
Is constantly coimterapted by a uniform 
but inferior force, such as in the descent of 
bodies down inclined planes, or in resisting 
mediums, as Mr and water.— ^pectycgram'ZM, 
the weight belonging to an equal ‘bulk of 


tube, tub, bull; 
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pine, pin; note, not, move; 


every different substance; the relative gra- 
vity or weight of any body or .substance 
considered with regard to the weight of an 
equal bulk of some other body which is 
assumed as a standard of comparison. Tiio 
standard for the specific gravities of solids 
and liquids is pure distilled water at the 
temperature of 62° Fahr., which is I’eckoned 
unity, and by comparing the weights of ectual 
bulks of other bodies with this standard we 
obtain their specific gravities. Thus, if we 
take equal bulks of water, silver, and pla- 
tinmn, and weigh them, the .silver will be 
found to be 10-5 times and tlie platinum 21 ’4 
times heavier than thewater; and reckoning 
the specific gi’avity of water unity , the specific 
gravity of silver is said to be 10 ’6 and tliat of 
idatimim 21-4. The practical rule is, weigh 
the body in air, then in pure distilled water, 
and the weight in air divided by the loss of 
weight in water will give the specific gi’avity 
of the body. One substance is said to have 
a greater specific gravity than another when 
a given bulk of the former weighs more than 
the same bulk of the latter. In designating , 
the specific gravities of gases the standard or 
unity is atmospheric aii’.— Line of direction 
of gravity, the straight line which passes , 
through the centre of gravity of a body in 
a direction towards the centre of the earth; 
the line •which the centre of gravity describes 
when the body is allowed to fall freely. 
Gravy (gra'vl), n. [From graves, greaves, 
L.G. greven, fl. griebe, the dregs of melted 
tallow.] The fat and other liiiuid matter 
that drips from llesli in cooking made into 
a dressing for the meat wJien served up. 
Gray, Grey (gra), a. [A. Sax. graig, ,D. 
gmatrtfl, Icel, pret'r, Dan. gj’an, G. gmu, gray. 
Probably connected with G. grek, an old 
man.] 1. Of the colour of hair wliitened by 
age: hoary; hence, white with a mixture of 
black, as the colour of ashes. 

These i’rav.incl dun colours may be also produced 
by 1111x111)? whites and blacks. A'etvton. 

2. Having gi’ay hairs; gray-headed. 

‘ A year hence/ 'We shall botlibe,^m^/ Teimyson. 

3. Old; mature; as, gray experience. 

Gray, Grey (gra), «. l. A gray colour; a dull 

or neutral tint. 

The walls bear the dim, soft browns and greys of 
a.£je. Otiida, 

2. An animal of a gray colour, as a horse, 
a badger, and a kind of salmon {Sahno 
erox). 

Gray-beard, Grey-beard (gra'berd), n. 

1. A man with a gray beard ; an old man. 
‘Love, which gray -beards call divine.’ 
Shak—2. A name given to stoneware 
drinking -jugs brought into use in the 
early part of the sixteenth centui’y, which 
had a bearded face (resembling that of 
Cardinal Bellarmine, in ridicule of whom 
for his opposing the reformed religion 
these jugs were designed) in relief on the 
front part of the neck. The word is still 
in use in Scotland and north of England 
to designate a large earthen jar or bottle 
for holding spirituous liquor. 

Gray-beard, Grey-beard (gi’a'berd), a. 
Having a gray bear’d. 

Hold o^FJ unhand me, loon, Coleridge. 

Gray-bird (gi’afirerd), n. A species of thrush. 
Gray-falcon (graffg-kn), n. The peregrine 
falcon. 

Grayfly (gra'fli), ji. The trumpet-fly. 
Grayhotind (grfi' hound), n. Greyhound 
(which see). 

Grayish (gra'lsh), a. Somew’hat gray; gray 
in a moderate degree. 

Gray-lag (gra'lag), n. or a. \Lag is proba- 
bly the A. Sax. lagu, Icel. logr, lake, water, 
or as Yarrell conjectures It. logo, tlie do- 
mesticated goose being perhaps brought 
originally from Italy.] A popular name for 
the Amer ferus, the common rvild goose or 
fen-goose of Europe, and the supposed ori- 
ginal of the domestic goose. 

Grayle,t (gral), [Fr. grele.] Gravel. 
Spenser. 

Grayle (gral), n. Same as Gradual, 2. 
Grayling (gra'ling), n. Thymallus vul- 



Grayling ( Thymallus vulgaris). 


garis, a voracious fish of the family Salmnn- 
Idffl, called also Timber, about 16 or 18 inches 


oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. abune; J‘, Sc. iey. 


in leiigtli, of a more elegant figure than the 
trout; the back and sides are of a silvery gray 
colour. It is found in clear rapid streums in 
tlie north of Europe, and Is excellent food. 
Grayiy, Greyly (gra'li), udr. in a gray 
colour or colours; with a gray tinge. 

It may be the most important tiling' about a pollard 
willow that it comesgjvgfy against a cloud, or ijloomily 
out of a pool. RiisktH. 

Gray-malMn(gra'ma-kin), n. [SeeGEiMAt- 
KlN.j A gray cat. Shak. 

Gray-mare, Grey-mare (grii'nulr), n. 
A cant teinn for a wife ; as in tlie saying, 
‘The is the Iietter lior.se,’ wliich 

means' that ‘the wife rules the husband;’ 
hcuco, a wife who rules her Iiusiiaud; a do- 
mineering wife. 

Ah 1 Glorvina, wliat a ffre^-mare you might liave 
become had you cliosen Mr. B. for your con.sort! 

Thacksray. 

Gray-mill, Gray-millet (griVmil, gra'mil- 
et), n. A plant, Litkospermum oJjiemaU. 
See GiiOMWELb. 

Grayness, Grejmess (gra'nes), n. The 
state or quality of being gray. 

Gray-owl (gra'oul), n. Tlie tawny-owl {Strix 
stndula), a common British species inhaliit- 
ing thick woods or strong plantations of 
evergreens, and feeding indiscriminately on 
leverets, young i-abbits, moles, rats, mice, 
birds, frogs, and insects. 

Gray-pease (gra'pez), n. pi. Common pease 
in a dried state. 

Graystone (gra'ston), n. In rml a grayisli 
or greenish, compact, volcanic rock, com- 
posed of felspar and augite, or hornblende, 
and allied to basalt. 

Graywaclre, Grauwacke (gril-wadce, gron- 
wa^e), n. [G. grauxmicke—grcm, gray, and 
waelea, a German mining term for a kind of 
rock.]' Metamorphic sandstone in which 
grfiins or fragments of various mineral.s, as 
tjuartz and felspar, or of rooks, as slate and 
siliceous clay rooks, are embedded in an 
indurated matri-v, which may be siliceous 
or argillaceous. The colours are gray, red, 
blue, or some shade of these. 'The term, 
as used by the earlier writers, included all 
the conglomerates, sandstones, and shales 
of the older formations, when these had 
been suhjectecl to considerable change. At 
first it was nearly synonymous with Silurian 
strata, those in this country, and especially 
in Scotland, yielding the only genuine gray- 
wacke. 

Gray-weather (griVwe®H-6r), w. In geol. 
a large boulder of siliceous sandstone. Of 
this kind are the stones forming the circle 
of Stonehenge, which are derived either 
from tlie Woolwich and Heading beds or 
from the Bagshot sands. 

Graze (graz), v.t. pret. & pp. grazed; ppr, 
grazing. [Perhaps a form of mate, to rub, 
G. kra hr » , 0. H. G. cki’azo n, or the root mean- 
ing may be to .skim along the grass : see 
GKAZI3, to pasture.] To rub or touch lightly 
in passing; to brush lightly the surfa'ee of 
in passing; as, the bullet grazed the wall or 
the earth. 

whose solid virtue 

The shot of accident, nor dart of cliaiice, 

Gould neither nor pierce. .Shak, 

Graze (graz), v.i. To pass so as to touch or 
■rub lightly; to pass with a touch or rub, 
such as to ruffle the skin. 

The shot ... 

Pierc’d Talgol’s gaberdine, and^rn'OT>(g‘ 

Upon his -slioulder, in the passing. 

Lodg'd in Magnano’s brass habergeon, 

Who .straight VA surgeon ’ cried. ‘ a surgeon ! ' 

Ihtdibras. 

Graze (graz), v.t. pret, tfc pp. p’razad; ppr. 
grazing. [A. .Siix. grasidn, from gms, grass; 
comp. ‘ D. grazen, to graze, and gras, grass, 
Q. gx-asen and gras.] 1. To feed or supply 
with growing grass; to furnish pasture for; 
as, tile farmer grazes large herds of cattle. 

He hath a house and a bam in repair, and a field 
or two to graxe his cows, with a garden and orchard. 

" Swift. 

2. 'To feed -m ; to eat from the ground, as 
growing herbage. 

, The Iambs with wolves shall irr/rv^ the verdant mead. 

Pops. 

a To tend while grazing, as cattle. 

, Jacob his unde Laban's sheep. Shah, 

Graze (gnlz), u.i. l. To eat grass; to feed on 
growing herbage ; as, cattle praze on the 
meadows.— 2. To supply grass. 

, : Then the ground continueth the wet, whereby it 
i will nevetj'rax to purpose that year. Sacon. 

3. To move on devouring, as spreading fire. 
As every state lay next to the other tijat was op- 

pressed, so the fire perpetually irvassni. Bacon. 

[In the last sense graze may be connected 


with L. r/ra.'.'.for, ti< gc about, tn gti about 
with hostile iuteiitioha, to attack.] 

Graze ( crfiz ), n. The act of grazing or rub- 
bing slightly; a slight rub or scratch ; a light 
touch. 

Paul had betjii touched — a mere shin deep. 

Lei-er, 

Graze n. The act of (»r feed- 

ing on gi’ass. 

Then he devoted himself to unharnessing' Dobbin, 
and turnin^x liitn out for nffraze. on the coinmoti. 

Hui^hes. 

Grazer (graz'er), n. One that grazes or feeds 
on growing herbage. 

Grazier (gra'zher), n. One who grazes or 
Iiastures cattle and rears them for the m:ir- 
ket ; a farmer who rsiiso.s and deals in 
eattle. 

Grazierly (grft'zlier-li), «. Kelating to or 
like fi grazier. Hebex-. [Rare.] 

Grazing (gKlz'ing), n. l. The act of feeding 
on grass.— 2. A pasture. 

Grazing -ground ( graz ' ing - ground ), n. 
Ground for cattle to graze on. 

Grazto.so (grsi-fai-o'so). [It.] in Jiiusie, an 
Instruction to the performer that the music 
to whieli this word ia affixed is to be e.xe- 
cuted elegantly and gracefully. 

Gre,_t n. [Fr. tjxf, from L. grattim, that 
which i.H pleasant, gratus, pleasant] Tlea- 
sure; satisfaction. 

Gre,t «. A step;. a degree; superiority. 
Chauear. See Ghee. 

Grease (gres), n. [Fr. grume; It. gx-assn, 
from L. irtmxm, fat, gross. Akin to Gael. 
cx-eis, fat] 1. Animal fat hi a soft state; 
oily or unctuous matter of any khnl, ais tal- 
low, lard; but particularly the fatty matter 
of land animals, as distinguished from the 
oily matter of marine animals. —2. In /«■;■- 
xHex-g, a , swelling and infbmimation in a 
horse’s legs attended with the secretion of 
oily matter and cracks in tlie skin. 

Grease (gr§z or grSBl.r.t pret. &pp. greased; 
ppr. greasing. 1. To smear, anoint, or daub 
with grease or fat.— 2. To bribe; to corrupt 
with presents. 

Envy not the store 
Of the.^wnrFif .nlvocate tliat grinds the poor. 

Drycien, 

3. In faxTiex'g, to affect with the disease 
called grease. 

Grease-box (gres'boka), n, The receptacle 
over the axle of a locomotive or railway car- 
riage for holding gi’ease; the portable box in 
which grease is carried to replenish the 
above. 

Grease-oock (gres'kolt), ji. In steam-exi- 
gines, a short pipe, with two stop-cocks, 
fixed in the cylinder-cover, for the purpose 
of introducing melted grease into the cylin- 
der to lubricate the piston,, without allow- 
ing the steam to escape. 

Greaser (grez'Cr), n. l. One who or that 
which grease, s, as the person who looks 
after supplying the wheels of locomotives, 
carriages, and waggons with grease.— 2. A 
name of contempt given by the people of 
the United States to a Mexican creole. 

Tiie Americans call tiie Mexicans.ymMcrj, wliich 
is scarcely a complimentary sonbriquet; althouffh 
the term 'greaser camp' a-S applied to a Mexican 
encampment is truthfully sugt'estive of filtli and 
-Squalor. Marryat. 

Greasily (grez'i-li), adv. In a greasy man- 
ner; as, («) with grease or an appearance of 
it. (6) Grossly; indelicately. 

You talk.c;-(fiMf/ji, your lips grow foul. Shak. 

Greasilxess (grSz'i-nes), n. The quality oi* 
state of being greasy; oiliiiess; unctuous- 
ne,ss; grossness. 

Greasy (grez'i), a, l. Composed of or char- 
acterized by grease; oily; fat; unctuous; as, 
greasy food.— 2. Smeared or defded with 
grease. ‘Mechanic slaves with gx-easy 
aprons.’ Shak. — S. Like grease or oil; ) 
smooth ; seemingly unctuous to the touch ; 
as, a fossil that has a greasy feel- 4. Fat of 
body; bulky. [Rare.] : 

Let’s consult together asntinst the greasy knight 
(Faistafi]. ' ‘ Shak. 

6. Gross; indelicate; indecent. * 

Chaste cells, when greasy Aretine, 

For his rank fico, i.s .surnamed divine. Marston. 

6. In /ar/'fery, affected with the disease 
called grease ; as, the le.gB of the horse are 
greasy. ' 

Great (grftt), a. [A. Sax. grextt; comp. L.G. 
and D. groot, Fris. grat, O.G. gx'6z, 6. gxvss, ' 
great. Pott is of opinion that it is of the 
.same origin asL. gi-andis.] The most gen- ' 
eral meanings of this word are large or 
considerable in extent, number, or degree; 
hence, distinguished from other things of 
the same kind by possessing in a large or 


I unusual degree the characteristic quality or 
j attribute of the class, or any (piality or 
I attribute reganled a.s eharncferistic for the 
tiiiie bring: iieiu;i.‘, reniarkablL-, nncoiu- 
, mini, notaiiii;. 'J'iie principal nssu'cs may fio 
given as follows:—-!. Large in bulk, surface, 

; or linear diniensions; of -vvide e.xu.'iit; big; 
grand; immense; enormous; exjiandcd; as, 
a great htnly; a great house; ng/'eat farm; a 
great, lake; a great length; a givat di.stancv, 

2. Large in nnmlier; numerous; as, a great 
many; a great multitude; a xjx'eat army.- - 

3. Large, extensive, or unusual in de.gree; a.s, 
great .fear; great love; great strongth; givat. 
wealth; preot power; gmif iniliiehce; gxrat 
folly.— 4. .Long continued; of long dni'ation; 
as, a gx'cat while; a gx'eat interval of time. 
5. Important; weighty; involving important 
interests; as, it gx-eat argument; a great 
truth; a great event; a thing of no gx'eitt 
consequence, — 6. (fflief; principal; as, the 
great seal of England.— 7. Holding an emi- 
nent or prominent iiosition in respect of 
mental endowments oracrinlrernents, virtue 
or vice, rank, office, power, or the like; emi- 
nent; distinguished; celebrated; notorious; 
as, the great Creator; a great genius: a great 
hero; a great philosopher or botanist; a 
xjreat scholar; Peter the Gx'eat. 

No ceremony that to. one‘) 'longs, 

Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword . . . 
Become them with one-half so good a grace 
As mercy does. Shal'. 

Then slave, tlioii wretch, tlion coward; 

Thou little vaiianr, .^r^wf in viliany. Shak. 

8. Of elevated sentimenfe; gonerous; nolde; 
as, he has a gx-eat soul.—f). On an extensive 
scale; sumptuous; magnificent; as. a gxeat 
feast or entertainment. — 10. Wonderful; 
sublime; as, a g'rmf conception or idea, 

Great cae tliy works, Jehovah, infinite 
Thy power! Mittoii, 

11. Exprfjsslve of haughtiness or pride; 
proud; as, he was not disheartened by great 
looks,— 12. Pregnant; teeming; filled; as, 
gx-eat with youiig. 

His eyes sometimes even irmijt with tears. Stxiitry, 

13. Hard; difficult. 

It is no great .matter to live lovingly. with gootl- 
naturecl anq meek persons. yer, Taytor. 

14. Denoting a degree of consanguinity, in 
tlie ascending or descending line; its, great 
grandfather, the father of a grandfather; 
great gx-eat grandfather, the father of a 
great grandfather, and so on indefinitely; 
and gx-eat grandson, great great grandson, 
&c.~ Great eircle. See under Chicle.— 
Great gun. See under Gun.— ffreai organ, a 
part of an organ, the largest and most 
powerful, played by a keyboard of its oivn, 
and formitig in many respects an instrument 

1. )y itself.— iVic gx-eat, pi. the powerful, the 
rich, the distinguished persons of rank and 
position. 

Great (grat), «. 1. Tlie whole; the gross; ; 
the lump or rruuss; as, a carpenter contracts 
to build a ship by the . 

Gentlemen, I .nm sure you Iiave he.'ird of a riOicu- 
lons .i-sse, tli;it many yeai'.s since sold lyes by the 
g-reot. A'asA. • 

2, pZ. The great-go at a university. 

Lucy told the old l.adit;s a good deal about herself 
and her fatiier, and the old days in which Lawrence 
Desmond had read for at Henley. 

Miss ilrmidon. 

Great (grat), a. [A. Sax. .^rM, peace.] Fitmi- 
liar as one on good terms: rec(.utclled ; 
friendly; intimate. [OklEnglisIiamJ .Scotch.] 

Tliose that would not censure, or speak ill of a mau 
imnseciiatgly, will talk mare boldly of tliose tliat are 
great with them. Bacon, 

Great-bellied, (grat'bel-lid), a. Iliiving a 
great belly; with child; pregnant. Shale. 
Great-bornt (gnlt'born), a. Nobly de- 
scended. Braytoxi. 

Greatcoat (grat'kot), n. An ovei'-coat; a 
topcoat. 

Greaten, (grat'n), r.t. To make great; to 
enlarge ; to magnify. 

I called the .artist but a greaiened man. , 

E. B. 

Greaten (grat'n), v.i. To become. large; to 
increase; to dilate. 

Being committed against an infinite raajesW, it 
(sin) grsatens, and rises to the height of an iiinnite 
demerit. South. 


Great-hearted ( grat ' hart -ed), a. High- 
spirited; lUKlejected. 

Greatly (grat'li), aclv. l. In a great manner 
or degree; much. 

I greatly multiply tliy sorrow. Gen. Hi. i6. 

2. Nobly; illustriously. 

By a high fate, thou greatly didst expire. Dryden, 
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S M^naniuiouBly: gunerouBly; In-aviily. 

Where are tlie‘;e ImM intrerid sun-; nf war, 

: ThatijrmJ/{r turn their backs upon the fae. 

And ti) their general Maul .r brave defiance? 

Dryden. 

Great-mercyt (grfit'mpr-si), n. [Fr. ijrand- 
iiu'i-ci.] rtveat fiiviiiir. Spemtfr. 

Greatoess (griii/rwd), p,. Tin- stalo i n iiuality 
of iiuing grout; : a?, («) largene-ts of bulk, 
(liiiwnsiuiiri, numlua*, or uumitity; as, the 
greatnem of a mrtaiitain, of an edillco, of 
a Timltitmlo, or of a suit i of nioiiey. With 
refiireaoe to solid bodius howevijr, we more 
fttumruny uso &!'?&, hisr, extent, or yutyni- 
tmh'., than gmitrienn; as, the bulk or nte of 
the body; the extent of the ocean; the mag- 
nitude of the SHU or of the earth, (b) Large 
unh-iinl; high degree; extent; us, thegirai- 
iwssvf a renurd; the of virtue 

or vii'o. (•’) Ilivh vinik or plai-e; ele- 
vation; dignity; distinction; eminenco; 
Xiovver; coiniaand, 

Kirewell, a long farewell to all my .ipmtness. 

Shal\ ■ 

(fi) .Swellim; ju'ido; aireeled state. 

It is not of pride or ,t,'’eeaititsi' that he coiiicth 
' ni.1t aboard your siiips. jktean. 

(R)Magimiuiiiity; elovatimi of sentiment; 
nobleiie.'’?: us, tjrefitne.en of mind. 

. Virtue is the only solid basis oi ip'eainess. 

Jlamider,. 

(/I .Strength or exteiit of inreilectiiul 
htfiiltics;' us, the /fiwifues-^ of genius. 

(</) Force ; intaiisity: u.v tin' greKtnesi; of 
goiind, of iius.sion, tmar, Ac:. 

Gteavs (griiv), n. A steward; a peiice- 
officer; a reove; a gri(>vu. [Old English 
and .Scotch.') 

Greave 1 (grev), ri, ,“1:11110 ;is frVofv. Fiu'i'- 

Greavet (vivv). n. .'mmo u.s tirauw. 

V Spenser. 

GreaTO (grev), r.t. Nit lit. to clean, a.s a 
HhilKS hottoin, hy Itumiug; to gi'ave. 
Greave (grev), a. iFr. ;ifi‘re, itrmour for tho 
leg; I’g. grefiu, prohably from Ar. djaurab, 
Egypt^ gaarab .a covering for the legs.! 
Armour, m.udc of I'roii'bs or other 

metal, and lined with soim’ soft substance, 
v/ora on tin- front of tbo lower juirt of lim 
leg, fwro.s.v the hack of which it was Inicklod. 
All hi , ,c i-earvi and etii-.'n:'; J.ish’d w ith tltop', < if onset. 

■ ■ ■ : Tennysen, 

Greaves (ci'i'vz’i, n. pi | f-.c;, o/vrcK, greaves; 
(1. ijiirhe, dregs of nudtiid t:dIovv, Comp. 
griifa.] 'Iho luiolubl;. fiarn of ttdloW'g'ulh- 
eiL-d from the mclting-iiotH. mitl niiuk; iit» 
into t-uke.s for dogA nucit. I n sf otlaiid such 
cakes arc cullwi civeidimis. 

Grebe (mvi.;, ,1. iFc. g,-i>‘e; d., Swiss, nr, he, 
ln rh:iti.j irobi Vv', i-i'i’i, 11 e.iiiih, 

a crest, liciMiise one vurhdy {i'ln'h'n’/is cris- 
know n a - the Kissit crested grene, Ims 
a cojiili or cje'jt.j I'he comrntn imnio of the 
birds t»f the .gomn I'odicep.s, futuily Colym- 
bidro, elmructurized by a straight eonieal 
bill, no t.sih tiiivas -.bort, tos.-s tlatteiied 
sepai’utc, but iiMiuily fringed at their edges 
iiy a linn loembrum', uud l<*gs set w far 
back that on land the grebe assumes- the 
«l>right iio.iUion of the pun'-'uhi. Tbegeo- 
graiiliica! dhtriisution fif the genus is very 
wiile, thesi! birds hiimiting s-eas as well a.s 
p.iuds rite!’-, 'liii-yuto c-xcidient hwim- 
UH-%% and divcr.s; tht> little grebe or linb- 
diu'.k is well known for its (juiekly-ro- 
peated plungingrs They feeil on small 
flslies, frogs, erustaiivans, and iiL'Ccts, and 


the little grebe is about 9 inches long, a.ml 
Is by far the most common. The motions 
<if the grebes on land arc singularly ungain- 
ly; they w.alk with difliculty, and sometimes 
shuffle on their bellies like seals. 

Grece (grfis), n. In her. .same as Griecc. 
Grecian (gre'shan), a. Pertaining to Greece; 
Greek.— Grecian architecture, tlie architec- 
ture which flourished in Greece from about 
60(1 years before the Christian era, or perhaps 
a little earlier, until the Homan conquest. 
It had its origin in the wooden hut formed 
of jiosts set in the earth, and covereil with 
transverse poles and rafters. Its heginnings 
were very simple, being little more than 
imitations in stone of the original posts and 
be.ams. By degi’ees these were modiliod and 
decorated so as to give rise to tlie distino- 


SebV’ 

their ne.sts, formed of a large qu.'intity 
of gmss, Ac., are gfiicrally fiLaeod among 
letida and seilge.s, and rise and Ml with 
tha water. Five .sfieeies, are British, the 
great cre.sted grebe (/’. eriidHtus), the little 
grebe or liabchiek (/'. hUnnr), the Bula- 
voiiian or horned grebe {P. cnrnvtuft), the 
red-necked (/’. ruhrkidliH), and the eared 
(i*. anrHus). Tlui three last are winter 
visitors, but the two llr.it roimiin with us ;ill 
the year. The great grebe is about 31 to 22 
inches long, and has been called satin .grebe 
from its beamifiii silvery broast-idminme. 
luach esteemed as material for ladies’ mutts; 


I’cKijjlc qf Jtt|iit6r at Olynipia— Durii: ordur. 

tion of what are called the orders of archi- 
tecture, which comprehend the IJoric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian, to which may perhaps be 
added the Cai’yatic order. Of these the 
Doric is the most distinotivo, and may lie 
regarded as the national style. The arelri- 
tecttire of the Greeks is known to us only 
through the remains of their sacred edillecis 
and monuments, .md we have no means of 
ascertaining in what manner it was applied 
to their houses. Simple and grand in their 
.general coinpo.sltion, perfect in proportion, 
enriched yet not encumbered witii orna- 
ment of consummate beaiity, these remains 
eamiot be suipassed in harmony of propor- 
tion and beauty of detail. The arch in any 
form seems never to have been used.— (rre- 
man fire, same as Greek fire. See under 
GKEBK,a. 

Greeiaa (giu'shan), ti. 1. A native of Greece. 
2, One who {idoi>ted the language and inaii- 
tiers of the Grecians. Acts vl. 1,-3. One- 
versed in or studying the Greek language. 
Grecism (gre^sizm), ?». An idiom of the 
Greek language, 

Milton has infused a great lalinisnis, as well 
and hebraisms, into bis poem. Addison. 

Greelze (grd'siz), v.t. pret. & iip. grocised; 
fJIir. (jreeiging. 1. To render Grecian.— 2. To 
transh-ite into Greek. 

Grecize, Greeianize (gre'.siz, grS'iihan-M), 
V. i. To speak the Greek language. 

Greeque ferek), »j. [Fr., fret-work.] An ap- 
paratus introduced into coffee-pots for iiold- 
ing the coffee grounds. Tlie bottom is per- 
forated with minute holeSj and the liofc w::iter 
is poured through it, carrying with it the 
aroma of the coffee without the gixmnds. 
The name is also given to a coffee-pot fur- 
niahed with this contrivance, 

Grecftue (grek), a. In arch, see A-la- 
GKECQCfl. . 

Gredalin (gred'a-lin), n. Same as Gride- 
lin. 

Grede,t A greedy person. Chaucer. 
Grede, t V.i. [A. Sax. greedan, Goth, greitmi, 
Sc.preet,toweep.] Tocry; to weep. Chaucer. 
Greet fere), n. fFr. pn?, pleasure, satisfac- 
tion. SeeGKE.] 1. Favour; good- will; liking; 
estimation. .Spenser, — 2. In isjo, satisfaction 
for an offence committed or an inj ury done. 

Mow, good sir abbot, be my friend, 

For thy caurtesy. 

And hold, ray Giids in thy hands 
Tilll have made the .free QldiaUad. 

Gree (gre), r.f, l.t To agree; to consent. 

To trie the matter rtiiK Xh&y gmd both. 

Harrington. 

1. '^? Jw in amity; to give up quarrelling. 
fSeotcli.] 

Gree (gre), ?;.f. To reconcile parties at vari- 
ance. tSootch,] 


Gree (gre), n. [Through O.Fr., from L. 
gradus, a step.] l.t A step; a degree. — 
2. Tre-eminence ; superiority; fame.- To 
bear the gree, to have the victory; to carry 
off the prize. [Scotch.] 

Greece] (gre.s), n. [IT. of gree, a step.] 
Siime as Grees. 

Greed (gved), n. [Sec Gkeedy.] An e-ager 
desii-e or longing; greediness. 

The women, whom God intended to be Christian 
wives and mothers, the slaves of the rich ni,an s g-rced 
by day. Kingsley. 

Greedily (gred'i-li), adv. [See Greedy.] In 
a greedy manner; voraciously; ravenously; 
eagerly; as, to eat or swallow greedily. 

They li.-ive gone in the way of Cain, and r>an 
greedily after the error of Balaam for reward. 

Jude II. 

Greediness (gred'i-nes), n. The finality of 
being greedy; ravenousness; voracity; ar- 
dent desire. 

Fox in stealth, wolf in Shah, 

I with the sa.me greediness did seek, 

As water when I thirst, to swallow Greek. 

Denham. 

Greedy (grerl'i), a. {NSax. gredig, greedig. 
Comp. Goth, gredus, hunger, gredags, hun- 
gry; luol. grdthiigr, Dan. gntadig, D. gre- 
ftij, greedy. Hence pjwd, which is quite 
a modei-n word in English.] 1. Having a 
keen appetite for food ordi-ink; ravenous; 
voracious; very hungry ; followed by ef. . 
‘Alien th, at is greedy of bis prey.’ Ps. v 
xvii. 12.— 2. Having a keen desire for any-, , 
thing; eager to obtain; of a covetous disi 
po.sition; as, yi’ccfij/ of gain, 'kiot greedy 
of filthy lucre.' 1 Tim. iii. 3. ‘ Greedy to 
know.’ Fairfax. 

You would h.ive thought the very windows spake, 
So many r'l'W'fy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon His visage. S/iah. 

Greedy-gut, Greedy-guts (gre'di-gut, gre'- 
di-guta), n. A greedy person; a glutton; a 
belly-god. 

Whence comes it, that so little 
Fresh irater, fodder, meat, and other victuall. 
Should serve so lontf so many a greedy-gut I 

Sylvester, Du Bartas. 

Greek (grek), a. [L. yrmeus, Fr. gree.l Per- 
taining’to Greece.— Grccf' Church, the east- 
ern church; tliat part of Christendom which 
separiited from the Homan or western 
church in the ninth century. It comprises 
the great bulk of the Christian population 
of Eiissia, Greece, Moldavia, and IVallachia, 
and is govenied by patriarchs.— Grce.% fire, 
ti combustible composition the constituents 
of whicli lire supposed to have been asphalt, 
nitre, and sulphur. 

Greek (grek), n. 1. A native of Greece.--. 

2. Tlie language of Greece.— 8. A cunning 
knave; a cheat. [Slang.] — 4. A low Irish- 
man. [Slang.] 

Greekess (grek'es), n. A female Greek. 
GreeMsh (grek'i.sh), a. Peculiar to Greece; 
Greek. 

Venerable Nestor . . . knit all the Greekish ears 
To his e.xperienced tongue. Skak. 

Greekism (grek'izm), n. Same a.s Grecism. 
Greekling (gi'ek'ling), n. A little Greek; a 
Greek of little importance or repute. 

Which of the Greeklings durst ever give precepts 
to Demo.sthenes? B. Jonson, 

Green (gren), a. [A. Sax. grine. Comp. L.G. 
Dan. and Sw. gran, Icel. greenn, G. giiin. 
The root meaning is probably found in 
O.Q'. gr6cn, lool. gr6a, A. Sax. grdwan, to 
.germinate, to become green, to grow; L. 
fiol'us, ohis, green vegetables; Gr. chloS, s, 
young shoot, chloros, pale green; Skr. haH, 
green.] 1. Of the colour of herbage and 
plants when growing; resembling the colour 
of tiie solar spectrum situated between the 
yellow and the blue ; composed of blue and 
yellow rays of light; emerald; verdant— 

2. New; fresh; recent; as, a green tvound. 
‘ThepremieA'I usui-pation.’ Burke.— -S. Full 
of life and vigour; fresh and vigorous; flour- 
ishing; undecayed. 

His hair just grizzled 

As in s-gree.t old age. Dryden, 

4. Containing its natural juices; not dry; 
not seasoned; as, green wood; green timber. ‘ 

5. Not roasted; half raw. 

We say the meat isgreen, when half roasted. IValts, 

6. Hnripe ; immature ; not arrived to per- 
fection; as, green fruit— 7. Immature in 
age; young; raw; inexperienced; easily im- 
posed upon; as, green in age or judgment : 

I might be angry with the officious zeal which sup- 
poses that its ivve?! conceptions can instruct my gray 
haifs. Sir i'V. Scott.: 

A man must be very green, indeed, to stand this . 
for two, seasons. Disraeli. 


Fate, far, fat, fpll; ni5, met, her; pine, pin; 


note, not, move; ; tiibe, tub, bgU; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abwne; y. Sc. fey. 
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8. Pale ; sickly ; wan ; of a greenisli-pale 
coloui'. 

Hath it slept since? 

And wakes it now to look so^reen and pale 
At what it did so freely? Shak, 

Green (gron), ?i. l. The colour of fjrowing 
plants; the colour of the solar spectrum 
iutermediate between the blue and yellow; 
a colour conijjosed of blue and yellow, 
which, mixed in different proportions, ex- 
hibit a variety of shades; as, apple green. 

meadow green, leek green., <fcc.- 2. A grassy 

plain or plat; a piece of ground covered 
with verdant herbage. 

O’er the smooth enamelled green. Milton. 

3. pf. ITesh leaves or branches of trees or 
other plants; wreaths. 

The fragr.ant greens I seek, my brows to bind, 
Dryden. 

4. pi. The leaves and stems of young plants 
used in cookery or dressed for food, espe- 
cially plants of the open-hearted cabbage 
kind, kale, &c. 

In that soft season, when descending' showers 
Call forth the greens, and wake the rising flowers. 

Pope. 

—Scheele's green, an arsenite of copper.-— 
Mineral green, a suli-carbonate of copper.— 
Brunswick green, sm oxy-ciiloride of copper. 
Green (gren), v.t. To make green. 

Great spring before 

Greened all the year. Thomson. 

Nature . . 

Step.s from lier airy hill, and greens 

The swamp, tvhere liums the dropping snipe, 

With nio!;.? and braided niarish-pipe. Tennyson. 

Greenback (gren'bak), n. A popular name 
for the paper money of the United States, 
first issued by the state department in 
1802 : so called from the back of the note 
being of a green colour. The term is some- 
times used also to include the United States 
bank-notes. 

Green-bird (grSn'b^rd), n. See Green- 
finch. 

Green -bone (grSiTbon), n. A local name 
for the garfish {Belone milgaris), from tlie 
colour of its bones when boiled. The vivi- 
parous blenny {Zoarees viviparus) is also so 
called from a similar reason. 

Green-brier (gren'bri-6r), ?i. A popular 
name in the United States for a very com- 
mon thorny climbing shrub, Smilax rotun- 
difolia, liavlng a yellowish-green stem and 
thick leaves, witli small bunches of flowers. 
Greenbroom (gren'brtim),ri, A plant, Gcnisfa 
tinatoria, or dyer’s-weed. See GenisTxV. 
Green-chafer (greiTehaf-ei-), n. A coleop- 
terous in.sect of the genus Agestrata, 
Greencloth (gren'kloth), /!. A board or court 
of justice formerly held in the counting- 
house of the sovereign's household, com- 
posed of the lord-steward and the offlicers 
■under him. This court had the charge and 
: cognizance of all matters of justice in tlie 
household of the sovereign, with power to 
correct offenders and keep the peace witliin 
the verge of the palace, and 200 yards be- 
yond the gates. 

Green-crop (grSn'krop), n. A crop that is 
used in its growing or unripe .state: some- 
times used in contradistinction to grain- 
crop, root-crop, or grass-crop, sometimes 
including turnips, potatoes, &c. 
Green-dragon (gren'dra-gon), n. A Kortli 
American herbaceous plant, the Arisama 
Braconlium. 

Green-earth (grenArth), A species of 
earth or mineral; the mountain -green of 
artists. 

Green-ebony (greiTeb-on-i), n. An olive- 
green wood obtained from the South Ame- 
rican tree Jacaranda ovalifolia, nat. oi’der 
Bignoniaceai, used for round rulers, tur- 
nery, marquetry work, &c., and also much 
used for dyeing, yielding olive-green, brown, 
and yellow colours. 

Greenery (greiT6-ri), n. l. A place where 
green plants are reared.— 2. A mass of green 
plants or foliage; the appearance presented 
by sucli a mass. 

A romantic glen, whose precipitate rvalls , . . are 
hung' with greenery. Geikie. 

Green-eyed (gren'id), a. l. Having green 
eyes.— 2. Of a morbid sight; seeing all 
things discoloured or distorted. ' Green- 
. et/ed jealousy.’ Shale. 

Greenfinch (gren'flnsh), n. An insessorial 
bird of the genus Coccothraustes, the C. 
cAfora, family Eringillidte. It is otherwise 
called Green -linnet, Green-grossltealc, or 
Qreen-lnrd. See GHoasBEAK, 

Greenflsh (gren'flsh), n. A fish so called in 
. the United States, the Temmdos saltator. 
Greenfly (greu'ill), n. The name given to 


various species of Apiiides whicii im'est 
plants. 

Green-gage (gren'gaj). n. [After a priest 
n.'iiacd Gage, wlio introduced it itdo Eng- 
land.] A .species of plum, tiie reine clumlo 
of the Froncli. It ia*Iargo, :ind lias a juicy 
grecni.sh pulp of an e.vnuisite flavour. 
Greengrocer (Kren'grd-,ser), n. A retailer 
of greens and other vegetables. 
Green-grossbeak (gren',gi’o.sd.)£*k), n. Seo 
Greenfinch. 

Green-hand (grdn'iiand), n. A raw and in- 
e.viierioneed )j(;rsoiJ. 

Green-heart (greu'hiirt), •«. The Neotandra 
liodicBi, nat. order Lauraceas, a native of 
Guiana, the bark of which yields bebeerine, 
an alkaloid of great value in intei’initteuts. 
It is a large forest tree, 80 or 90 feet iiigb, 
and its tinilier is excellent for ship-building 
and wooden barliours, from its not being 
liable to tlie attack.s of Teredo navalis. 
Greenhood (grSn'hiid), n. A state of green- 
ness. 

Greenhorn (gren'hom), ■», x\ person easily 
imposed upon; one unacquainted ■with the 
world; a raw inexperienced person. 

Not such a greenhorn as that, aniiwered the boy. 

Hook. 

Greenhouse (gren'lious), n. A building, the 
roof and one or more sides of which consist 
of glazed frames, constructed for the pni’- 
pose of cultivating exotic plants which are 
too tender to endure the open air during 
the colder parts of the year. The tempera- 
ture is generally kept up by metm.s of arti- 
ficial heat. It differs from a consermtory 
chiefly in containing plants growing in pots 
and tutis, while those contained in a con- 
servatory generally grow in borders and 
beds. 

Greening (gren'ing), n. A name given to 
certain varieties of apple.? green when ripe. 
Greenish (gren'isb), a. 1. Somewhat green; 
having a tinge of green; as, a greenish yel- 
low. 

with gooHly jireem'sh locks, all loose, imty'ci, 
x\s each had been a bride. Spenser. 

2. Somewhat raw and ine.xperienced. 
Greenlshness (gren'ish-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being greenish. 

Greenlandite (grenTand-it), n. In mineral. 
a variety of precious garnet obtained from 
Greenland. 

Green-laver (gren'la-vfu-), n. The popular 
name of Ulva latissima, an edible sea-weed. 
Called also Green-slnke. 

Green-linnet (gren'lin-net), n. See Green- 
finch. 

Greenly (grSn'Ii), aclv. l. with a green co- 
lour; newly; freshly; immaturely.— 2. Un- 
skilfully; in the manner of a green-hand. 

And we have done bnt^re<s?:/^ 

In hugjjer-niLigger to inter him, S/mk. 

Green-mantled (gren'man-tld), a. Wearing 
a .green mantle; hence, having a green co- 
vering of any kind. 

Green-mineral (gren'min-fir-al), n. A car- 
bonate of copper, used as a pigment. 
Greenness (gren'nes), ?i. Tlie quality of 
being green; viridity; unripeness; immatu- 
rity; freshness; newness; vigour; inexpe- 
rience; ignorance of the world; as, the green- 
ness of grass or of a meadow. 

This prince, while yet the errors in his nature were 
excusea by tha of his youth whicji took all 

the fault upon itself, loved a private man’s wife. 

Szr. P. Sidney. ' 

A man in greenness and vivacity of his youth. 

. South, 

Greenockite (greu'ok-it), n. [After its dis- 
coverer lord Greenock, eldest son of Earl 
Cathcart.] A native sulpliuretof cadmium, 
presenting a honey-yellow or orange-yellow 
colour, oocuiTing in Renfrewshire and Dum- 
bartonshire. 

Green-room (gren'rom), n. 1. A room near 
the stage in a theatre, to which actors retire 
during the intervals of their parts in the 
play. It is so called from having been ori- 
ginally painted or decorated in green. 

The Friday came; and for the fir.st time in niy life 
I found myself in the g.reen-raom of a theatre— it was 
literally a green-room, into which light was admitted 
by a thing like a cucumber-frame at one end of it. 

It was mtttted, and round the -(valls ran a bencli 
covered with faded green .stuff, ■whereupon the dra- 
matis personte deposited tliemselves until called to 
go on the stage ; a looking-glass under the sfcy-iight, 
and a large bottle of -water and a tumbler on the 
chimney-piece, completed the furniture of this classic 
apartment. T. Hook. 

2. A room in a warehouse where new or 
green cloth is received from the weaving 
factory. . 

Greensand (gren'sand), n. A name com- 
mon to two groups of strata, the one (lower 


grcetiaand) belonging to the lower cri:t;i- 
ctioua series, the other (upiier greensiiml) 
to the upper (.•retacetni.s surie.s; iictweeu 
theta is the ganlt. They eonsi.st cliielly of 
sands, with clays, llme.stonea, and chert 
bands. Tiiey were named on account of tins 
green colour, due to silicate of iron, which 
Bome of tlie beds show. But tliis colour is 
not always present, nor is it confined to 
them, some tertiary .sands being as green. 
The fossil eontent.s are marine, and botii 
deposits, which are thickest towards the 
south-wc-.st, repre-sent .shore accmnuliitJons. 
Greenshank (gren'shangk), ■«. 'The com- 
mon iiiime for a well-known species of .sand- 
piper (Totmiu.'s glottis or T. ochropm), often 
ciilled the Whistling Snipe, from the shrill 
note it utters when first Unshed. 
Green-sickness (grtm-sik-ucs). n. A disease 
of young females, characterized by inile 
livid eomiilexion, languor, Hstlessuess, do- 
pjraviiil appetite and di,gestion, and a moriiid 
condition of the catamenial discdiarge; chlo- 
rosis. 

Green- sloke (gTen'slok), n. See Green- 
raver. 

Green-snake(gr6n'8nak),?i. Tiie namegiven 
in the United States to two species of colu- 
ber. 

Green-Stall (gren'stql), n. A stall on which 
greens are e.vposed to sale. 

Greenstone (gren'ston), n. [So called from 
a tinge of green in the colour.] A general 
designation for tlie hard granular-crystal- 
line varieties of trap, consisting mainly of 
felspar and hornblende, felspar and augite, 
or felspar and hypersthene; in the state of 
grains or small crystals. Diorite and inela- 
pliyre are the principal members of this 
group, being now separated from the doler- 
ites. 

Green-sward (gren'sward), n. Turf green 
with grass. 

A foot, that mig'lit have danced 
Tbegreeiiitetmi into greener circles. Tennyson. 

Green-tea (gren'te), n. A tea of a greenish 
colour imported into Britain. The green 
colour is due to the mode in which the 
leaves of the tea-plant are treated hi the 
pirocess of drying. 

Green-Vitriol (gren'vi-tri-ol), n. A name 
formerly given to sulphate of iron. 
Green-WaxCgreiTwaks), n. In the court of ex- 
chequer. estreats of fines, amercements, Ac., 
delivered for levy to a sheriff under the .seal 
of tlie court, which is impressed upon green 
wax. 

Green- weed (greu'wed), n. Dyer’s-weed 
{Genista tinctorki). See GESlsr.v. 
Greenwood (gren'wpd), n. i. A wood or 
forest wlien green, as in summer. —2. Wood 
which has acquired a green tint under the 
pathological influence of the fiingu.s Peziza. 

8. The plant Genista tinctoria, or dyer’s- 
vveed. 

Greenwood (gren'wud), ci. Pertaining to a 
greenwood. ‘A greenwood shade.’ Dryden. 
Greeny (greiTi), «. Green; greenish; liaving 
a green hue. ‘Great, greeny, dark ma.sses 
of colour— solemn feeling of the freshness 
and depth of nature.’ liuslcin. 

Grees, t Greset (grez), n. [PI. of gree, a step, j 
A flight of steps; a staircase; also, a step or 
degree. 

Greeshoch (gresh'odh), -a. Same as Grieshoeh 
(wiiicli see). 

Greet (gret), v.t. [A. Sax. gretan, to salute, 
to cry out, to bid farewell; also, to touch or 
approach; same as Q. grimen, D. groeten, 
to greet, to salute; perhaps allied to A. Sa.x. 
grdtan, greotan, 0. and Prov. E. and Sc. 
greet, grc.it, to weep, to cry out, to lament; 
(loth, gretan, greitan, Dan. greede, to weep. 
Cog. W. grydian, grydiaw , to shout, to scream 
or sliriek, to wail, to make a vehement rough 
noise.] 1. To address with salutations or 
expressions of kind wishes ; to salute in 
kindness and respect; to pay respects or 
compliments to, either personally or through 
the intervention of another, or by writing 
or token; to salute; to hail. 

My lord, the Mayor of London comes to greet you. 

Skak. 

2. To congratulate. 

His lady, seeing all that channel from afar, 
Approacht in haste to greets his victoria. Spenser. 

8. To meet, in the manner dr spirit of those 
who go to pay congratulations. 

Edmund. Your haste 
Is now artred on you. 

rill/any. Wo rviU,f?-«f the time. Shak. 

Greet (gret), v.i. To meet and salute. 

There in silence, as the dead are wont. 

And sleep in peace. Shak. 


oh, cAaiu; 61i, So. loc/t; g, yo; j,iob; ii, Fr. toji; ng, sinr;; 'fH, f/ien; th, Wdu; vv, wig; wh, w/dg; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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Greet (srSt), r.l [.^ey fiUKKT, to aaliito.J 
Tt. weep: to ery. [Old oi- proviuoial Eiig- 
Itsh and .Scotch.] 

Tell me. good Hobbinol, what gars 

Spenser. 

‘What makes the man greitt' asked G. of .a by- 
stander.--* By my faith,' was tile answer, ‘.and yon 
tm wfmld /ereet sf you were in his place and had as 
, little to say.' yeaffreson. 

Greete,t ?h Weeping and complaint. Simi- 

Sf!)'. ' 

Greeter fri'ct'er), n. One who greets. 
Greeting (gret'ing;, n. Expression of kind- 
ness or joy: salutiition at meeting; compli- 
ment sent by one absent. 

Yon are come in very Inappy time 

To bear wvp to the senators. Skeik. 

Greeve ferSv), n. See Grieve. 

Greeze,t 'ii. SameasG)'«'. 

Greffier (gref'i-er), ?i. [IT'. See Oit.lFT.] A 
ri-Misti’iir or recorder. Bji. Halt 
Gregal (grc'gtil), n. [L. piirx, i.irryis, a Hock.] 
I’ertaining to ti flock. 

Gregalia (u'l'c-ira'ii-a), n. Stie ErnoohYDoN. 
6regarian.(gry-gii'ri-an), ti. [See (iiiEii.V- 
Krnu.s.] t)f or portainiirg to a iicrd; gre- 
giirious; ppociftcally, liCloii|ring to the herd 
or common sort; ordinary. 

The .gregarunt soldiers and gro-ss of the army is 
well affected to him. : Hoteell, 

GregarineC'gra'ga-rin), n. iSecCiiiEnAitioty.] 
A member of tliu cliiss Gregnrinidfo. 
Gregarinldse (gre-ga-rin'i-dui. n.pJ. [E. 
ifrc;}arine, siinl Ur. tiihs, roscmbhiucc.] A 
class of animal organisiits, etiinpri.sing the 
lowest forms of the (Tofco/oa. found Inhanit- 
■ ing the intestines of various aiiimala, espa- 
eially the cockroach and cartli-wiirra. The 
Urcgiirinidm consist of an outer colour- 
less triiHspiircnl; mem'orant', with only faint 
sign.s of flhrtlion.s sfructiirc, iuclosing a 
granular mass, in wliicli tiiere is a nucleus 
Rurrounded by n clear .space. Tliey are des- 
titute of a niniith, and have not the power 
of giving out pjeudtipodia, and hitherto no 
detlnite organs have Iteen iletceted in them, 
80 that .all the processes t)f assimilating food 
and getting rid of waste must lie effected 
by the general surface of the body. They 
vary in siae from a pin’s head to the lengtli 
of nearly t inch. 

Gregarious (gre-gaTi-us), «. fl«. tjreyarhw, 
tusim tjrex, f/A’*/ w, a lierd.] Having the haldt 
♦if asseniiding or living in a flock i.w herd; 
not. habitually solit.'uy or living alone; ,is, 
cattle and sheep are ijfcynr'uAH .animals. 

‘ Ni» birds of prey are i/ivintiiiutt,. ' Ji/iy. 
Gregariously (gre-ga'ri-iis-li), aAv. In a gre- 
garifiiis manner; in .a comp;tiiy. 
Gregariousness (grc-giVri-us-nc.s'), n. Tim 
state or ifuaiity of being gregm’i(»u.i or of 
living in liock-S or herds; diT!i)u.5itiou tt» asso- 
ciate togctbcf. 

■" 'rhatmiiil£e!t.c»X!;'iin’<K««CT.Ti!i husuanganiii!! had' 
'tijkeii piatit! among she poets . 'intl ijrattea of Kome 
' ; 'whii:t!'hs(.l‘pr(!viou3lytiiice!i place aiming £iie |joets, 

' eratorn. araa atti...ts of Greece. De tjniucey, 

Greggoe, Grego fgre'go), n. A short jacket 
*ii' clo.ifc made of tliick coarse cloth witli a 
hood atfjicbed. worn liy the Greeks and 
others in the levant. 

Gregorian (gi'c-goVi-an), <t. llcbmgiug to, 
estiilflislicd. or pi'itiluoed b.v Gregory. --Oiy- 
•loi'idii t'ulciiilHi', the calendar it.” reformed 
by i’opt! (ircgriry XIIl. in l.'is'i. which ad- 
justs the It.ijp-ycars ho as to Inirmranae the 
civil year with the .solar, ami shows the new 
and full tuomu, with the time- oi' FO.i-t-ir iuol 
the iniiYiibic feasts depending thereon, iiy 
means of cpucts . — (intjorkin yi’ur, the ordi- 
nary year, as reckoned jmcordiiig to the 
Gregi,ria!i calciKlar. It eousiste of nas days, | 
f) hours, 4S minutes, 49 seconds, the excess 
over iw.-i days forming a wiiole day every i 
fourth year. —Greffurkm eptieh, the time from 
vvJdch tilt- Gre-goriau calendar or computa- | 
fci'ijidates.thiit i.s, from the year IS'sS.—G'ccyo- 
ria/i i'haiit, one of a scries of clioral melodies 
Introduced into tim service of the Christian 
cluiich by I’lipc Gregory 1. aliout the end of , 
the .«ixtli i-eiitm'y.— ff/*6'f)'r»ria)i, tdesenpe, the 1 
iirst and most common form of the reflect- i 
ing tcicHi-opc, iiivcntod iiv .Tames Gregory, j 
yirufc-ssorof imitlicmatics in the university of i 
1st. An-lrcws, and iiftcrwards of Ikiinhm'gh. ■ 
Greit (gret), r./, .Hitnic as Givci', to wcepi ; 
Grsitht fereth), r. t Sii!neasG>«rt?i. 

Greithf (gruth), n. Same a.s Graitk 
Gremial (gr-.:Tui-id). a. fl, nn'inium, the 
bosom.] Of or pertaining to the lap or | 
.besom.' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ I 

GiSJjjial (sre'ini-al), n. l,t A bosom friend; ! 
a i-rinfldant. 

And ROW was not Waltham highly lionnuretl with 
more than a sinif la share, when, ainmigst thosR four- I 
teen,, two were her . Fuller. \ 
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2. Eccto. an episcopal ornament for the 
breast, lap, .and shoulders, originally a plain 
towel of fine linen, used in ordination to 
protect the sacred vestments from any drops 
of unction that might fall in the act of 
anointing the candidates for the priesthood. 
In later times it was made of silk or damask 
to match the episcopal vestments. 
Grenade (gre-nad'), n. [Er. yrenade, a 
grenade, a pomegranate; Sp. gmnada; 
froinX. gmmtum, apomegrahate; gmmmn, 
a grain.] Milit a hollow ball or shell of 
iron or other metal, or of annealed glass, 
whicli is filled with powder, fired by means 
of a fuse, and thrown among enemies. This, 
bursting into many pieces, does great in- 
jury, and is particularly useful in annoying 
an enemy in trenches and other lodgments. 
—Hand grenade, a small grenade, usually 
about 2 J ‘inches in diameter, intended to be 
thrown" into the head of a sap, trenches, 
covered-way, or upon besiegers mounting a 
breach. — Rampart granaden, grenades of 
varion-, sizes, whicli, when used, are rrdled 
over the parapet in a trough. 

Grenadier (gren-a-dor'), n. l. Originally, a 
soldier who threw hand grenades. Soldiers 



j GrenacUe-r of 1745, bioiving his fuse to light Eren.ade. 

i rtf icing service and acknowledged bravery 
I were selected for this duty, so that tliey 
I soon formed a kind of elite. They were tlie 
foremo.st in a.ssanlte. At first tJjere were only 
a few grenadiers in each regiment, hut com- 
panies of grenadiers were formed in France 
in Ibid, and in England a few years later. 
When liand grenades went outof general use, 
the name was still retained for the company, 
the memlters of wliich were of great height 
and were distinguished by a particular dress, 
a.s for instance the high bear-skin cap. In 
i the British and French armies the grenadier 
I company was the fli'st of each battalion. 

; How tiie companies of a battalion or i-egi- 
nient are equalized in size and other mat- 
ters, and the title in tlie British army re- 
mains only to the regiment of grenadier 
guard.s. -- 1. A bird of brilliant plumage, 
red aliove, black below, called also Grena- 
dier fjraasieab (Pyrmnclami orix), inhabit- 
ing the Cape Colony, and about the size of a 
sparrow. 

Grenadillo (grcn-a-dil'Io), n. A cabinet 
wood imported from the West Indies, called 
also Grenada Coeus, being a lighter species 
of the common cocoa. 

Grenadine (grcn'a-dinl, n. A thin g.auzy silk 
or woollen fabric, plain, coloured, dr embroi- 
dered, used for ladies’ dresses, slurwls, &c. 
Grenado fgru-u.d'dd), n. same as Grenade. 
Grenat (gre'nat), n. .Same as Garnet. 
Grenatiform (gren-al'i-fonn), «. Being in 
the form of grenatite. 

Grenatite (gren'at-it), n. [Fr. gnnat, a gar- 
net. j Staurotlde or staurolite, a mineral of 
a dark I'oddish brown. It occurs imbedded 
in mica slate and in talc, and is infusible by 
the blow-pipe. It is also called Primnatie 
Oarnek ■ ■ ' ' 

Greneliede,t n. Childishness. Chauce.r. 
GreS6,t It. Grease. Chancer. 

Greset (grCs). n. See fi!iEE.s. 

Gressorial (gres-soTi-al), a. [L. gresms, a, 
going, step.] In omitkology, a tenn ap- 
plied to birds which have three toes for- 
ward (two of wliicli are connected) and one 
behind. 


F&te, far, fat, fall; m§, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tube, tub, bpll; 


Grete,t®.i. To greet. Chaucer. 

Grette,t prot. of greet. Greeted; saluted. 
Chaucer. 

Greilt (grot), n. Same as Grewt. 

GveYes, \ n. pi. Groves. Chaucer . 

Grew (grd), pret, of grmo. 

Gre-w, Grue (gro), v.i. [Comp. 1). gruwen, G. 
(7m7/,f!rt, Dan. r/ntc, to shudder, as with horror.] 
iro shudder; to shiver; to be filled with terror; 
to feel horror. [Scotch.] 

Grewt (grp), a. and n. Greek, [Scotch,] 

Affore that tynie all spak Hebrew, 

Than sum began for to speik Grew). 

Sir I>. Lyndsay. 

Grewia (gro'i-a), n. A genus of plants of the 
nat. order Tiliaoefc, so named in honour of 
Dr. GreiB, celebrated for his work on the 
an.atomy of vegetables. The species are dis- 
tributed chiefly through the wanner I'egions 
of tlie Old World. I'hey are trec.s nr simibs, 
with entire or serr.ate leaves, and usually 
yellow flowers in axillary cymes or terminal 
panicles. The fruit of one or two species is 
used in India for making sherbet. G. elm- 
tica is valued for the strength and elasticity 
of its wood. 

Grewsome, Gruesome (grb'sum), a. [,See 
Grew.] Causing one to shudder; frightful; 
horriiilc; ugly. ‘ Sic grewsome wishes, that 
men sliould be slaughtered like sheep.’ Sir 
W. Scott. 

They put him (a dead duck) in the cupboard of an 
unoccupied study, where he was found in the holi* 
days by the matron^ body, 

Grewt (grot), 11 . In mining, a term applied to 
earth of a different colour from the rest, 
found on the banks of rivers as the miners 
are searching for mines. 

Grey (gra). Pee Gray. 

Greybeard, n. vSee Graybeard. 
Greyliound (giTFlioimil), n. [A. .Sax. grig- 
hund, led. grey-hundr, grey a greylionnd, 
ii bitcli; Sc. grew, a greyhound. The name 
would seem to have no connection witli 
the colour,] A tall fleet clog kept for the 
chase, remarkable for the keenness of its 
sight, the symmetrical strengtli and beauty 
of its form, and its ^reat fleetne.ss. There 
are many sub-varieties of the greyhound, 
from the Irish greyhound and Highland 
breed to the smooth-haired southern breeds, 
and the Italian greyhound. It is one of the 
oldest varieties of the dog known, being 
flgm'ed on Egyijtian monuments, and is aup- 



Greyhound [Cam's Grains). 


posed to be the gazehouncl of old English 
I writers. 

Grey-lag (gra'lag), n. Same as Gray-lag. 
Greys, Scotch-greys (gr<az, .sknch'griiz), ?),. 
An originally Scottish regiment of cavalry 
in the British service, so named from the 
horses being all of a gray colour. It forms 
the second regiment of dragoons. 
Greywacfce, n. Same as Graywaeke. 

Grias (grl'as), n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Myrtacem. The best known species is 
G. caulijlora (the anchovy-pear), a native of 
Jamaica, which has long been cultivated. 
See Anohovy-peae. 

Grlbhle (g'ribT), n. An isopocl crustacean, 
Limnoria, terebrans, which commits great 
damage by boring into submerged timber, . 
It : is not unlike a wood-louse. 

Grice (gris), n. [Dan. gris, griis, Sw. and 
Icel. gris, a pig.] A little pig. 

Grid (grid), n. ['I'he grid of gridiron-, akin 
griddle.'] A grating, gridiron, or structure 
of cross-bars; a kind of sieve or the like. 
Griddle (grid!), n. [So. girdle, W. greidcll, 
tvorn greidiaw, to heat, to singe, to scorch; 
Gael, gread, to burn, to scorch; Ir. greidell, 
from greidaim, to scorch.] 1. A bi’oad disk 
of iron used for baking oat-meal cakes, &c. 
2. In mining, a sieve with a wire bottom. 
Gride (grid), D.f. [According to Skeat a m e- 
tatliesis of gird, 0. E. girden, to strike, pierce, 
cut, from gerde, a rod= 2 /ard; lit. to strike 
with a rod.] 1. To pierce ; to cut through; 


oil, poxind; ii. Sc. abune; y, Se. fey. 
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to cut, ‘ Bo sore the griding s^vord , , . 
passed through hiiu.’ Milton. 

Through his thigh the mortal steel 

2. 'I'n grate ; to jar harshly. ‘ Aliovo the 
wood which grides and clangs its leattess 
rilis.’ Tennyson. 

Gride (grid), n. A grating or harsh sound; 
a harsh scraping or cutting. 

The gruie of liatcheta fiercely thrown 
On wigwam log, and tree, and stone, Whittier. 

Gridella (grid'e-lin), n. tFr. gris de Un, flax 
gray, j A colour mixed of white and red, or 
a gray violet. 


Of Florence satten, flowerVl witli white and green, 
And for a shade betwixt the bloomy j/nde/in. 

Dryden. 

Gridiron (grid'i-6rn), n. [Boot of griddle, 
find iron.] i, A grated utensil for broiling 
flo.sh and flsh over coals. — 

2. A frame, formed of cross 
heatns of wood, upon whicli 
a ship rests for inspection 
or repair at low water.— 

Gridiron pondulivm. .See 

Griece (gres), n. Infer, a 
degree or step, as one of 
the steps upon which 
crosses are sometimes 
placed. 

Grief (gref), n. [Fr., grievance, what op- 
presses ; Pi', greu, grie u , It. grieve, gre ve, from 
L. gravis, heavy. Comp, grave, aggravate, 
(fee.] 1. Pain of mind, arising from any 
cause, as loss of friends, misfortune, Injury, 
misconduct on one’s own part or on the 
part of others; sorrow ; sadnes.s. 



Cross crosslet on 


The holy name of .i.o'f.y'.’ holy herein 
That by the //rfry of one cfinie all our good. 

£. B. Browning. 

2. Cause of sorrow or pain; that which 
afflicts; that whicii afilict.s or distresses; 
trial; grievance. 

Be factious for redress of alt these .irrtyS. Shah. 


S. Uudily pain, or a cause of physical pain. 
[Rare.] 

Can honour set to .a leg? no; or an arm? no; or take 
away the .vriiy of a wound? no. Shah. 


—To come to grief, to come to a bad end or 
issue; to turn out badly; to come to ruin; 
to meet with an accident. — Affliction, Grief, 
Somnv. See under Afpliotion. 

Griefful (gref'ful), a. Full of grief or .sorrow. 
The .same grave, griefful air, 

A.S stands in the dusk oh altar that I know . . . 
Our Lady of all the sorrows. E. B. Browning. 

Grief-shot (gref'shot), p. and a. Pierced 
with grief; sorrow-stricken, 

Griego fere'gO), n. Same as ff/eppoe. 

Grien (g'ren), v.i. [Akin to groan; 1). grijnen, 
to cry, fret, grumble; Icel, grenja, to howl.] 
To covet; to long: with/oj' before the object 
of longing. [Scotch.] 

Teugh Johnnie, staimcli Geordie, .an’ 'VValie, 

Th,nt grien.! for the fishes an* lo.aves. Burn.!. 

Grieshoch (grcsli'oeh), n. [Gael. f/rio.s«c/i, 
hot embers.] Hot embers ; properly, those 
of peats or moss-fuel; also, a peat -lire. 
[.Scotch.] 

Grieslngt (gres'ing), n, A staircase; a stair. 
Laiivter. 

Grievahle (grev'a-hl), a. Causing grief; 
lamentable. Ootoer. 

Grievance (grev'ans),?!. [SeeGEiEP.] l. That 
which causes grief or uneasiness; that which 
gives ground for remonstrance or resist, anee, 
as arising from injustice, tyranny, and the 
like; wrong done and suffered; injury.-— 
,,2.t Grieving; grief; affliction. 

’ iMadam, I pity much Shak. 

SYS. Burden, oppression, hardship, trouble. 
Grievance-monger (grev'an.s-mung-ser), n. 
One given to talk much about grievances, 
public or private; one wlio complains much 
and loudly about his own or his party’s 
hai’dships. 

Grievancert (irr5v'ans-6r), n. One who com- 
mits a grievance; one who gives cause for 
complaints. 

;Somfi petition . . . against the bishops as griev- 
ancers. Fuller. 

Grieve (grev), ?;.f, pret. & pp.prifiwd; ppr. 
grieving. [O.Fr. griever, grever, to oppress; 
jj. gram, from gravis. See G HAVE, a. ] 1. To 
give pain of mind to; to inflict mental pain 
upon; to wound the feelings of ; to make 
sorrowful; to cause to Buffer; to afflict. 

For he- doth not afflict willingly, nor grirtie the 
children of men. Ijim. iii. cj. 

When one man kills another, . . . and is not grieved 
for the fact, in tins case he hath sinned. Perhin.!. 


r;h, ftfeiln; Ah, Scv lbcAi; g^ po; j.job; 
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2. To mourn; to sorrow over; to deploiv; 
as, 1 grieve, )iis death. 

Grieve (grtjv'i, v.i To feel grief; to be in 
pain of mind on account of an evil ; to sor- 
row; to mourn; followed by af./or, audopcr. 
Grieving, if aught inantmate dent grieves. 

Over tin; unreturning brave. Byron, 

Grieve, Greeve (gi’ev), «. [A. Sax. gerefii, a 
governor, bailiif, agent, or reeva] A mana- 
ger of a farm, or overseer of any work ; .a 
reeve; a manorial btiiliff. [Old English and 
Scotch.] . 

Griever (grevAr), n. One who or that which 
grieves. 

K or should roni.nstic gri£7.vrs thus complain. 
Although but little in the world they gam. CraNw. 

Grievtngly (grev'ing-li), adv. In sorrow; 
sorrowfully. 

Grievous (grev'us), «. [From grieve or grief. ] 

1. Cau.siii,g grief orsoiTow; painful; afllictive; 
hill'd to bear; heavy; severe; offensive; 
harmful. 

The thing was grievous ia Abraham’s sight, 
because of his son. Gen. xsi, ii. 

The famine was grievous in the hind. Gen.xii. lo. 
Correction is grievous unto him that forsaketh the 
v/ay. fro'.', XV. lo. 

2. Great; atrocious; heinous; flagitious; ag- 
gravated. 

Because their sin is very grievous. Gen. xviii. so. 
It w-as fault. 

And sjrievousiy hath Cmsar answer'd it. Shah. 

3. Expressing groat uneasiness or sen.se of 
grievance; full of grief; indicating great 
grief or .affliction; as, a grievous cry. 

He durst not disobey, but sent ^r-rht'oujcotnpl, tints 
to tiie parliament of the usage he was forced to sub- 
niit to. Clarefidon. 

Grievously (grev'us-li), adv. In a grievous 
manner; with grief or discontent; pain- 
fully; calamitouffly; greatly; heinously. 
Grievousuess (gi'Sv'us-nes), n. The eondi- 
tion oniuality of being grievous; oppressive- 
ness; affliction; atrocity; enormity. 

Griff t (grif), n. Gripe; gi-asp; reach. ‘A 
vein of gold within our spade’s griff.’ Hoi- 
land. 

Griffin (griffin), n. [Perhaps from griffon, 
the griffin being humorously regarded as a 
kind of strange hybrid animal, neither In- 
dian nor English.] A sportive name given 
in India to a new-comer from Britain; a 
greenhorn; a novice. 

Griffin, Griffon (griffin, griffon), n. [Fr. 
griffon, It, grif one, from L. gryps, giyphus, 
griffin, from Gr. gnips', grypos, a griffon.] 

1. In myth, an imaginary animal said to be 
generated between the lion and the eagle. 
The fore part is represented as an eagle and 
the lower part as a lion. This aninml was | 
supposed to w.atch over mines of gold and I 
hidden treasures, aud was conseci'ated to 
the sun. Tlie figure of the 
griffin is seen ou ancient 
medals, and Is still borne 
in coat-armour. It is also 
an ornament of Greek ar- 
chitecture. — Griffin-male, 
ill her. a griffiii without 
wings and having large 
ears,— 2. A species of vul- 
ture (Vulturfulviis) found Griffin (inheraldrj-), 
in the moimtainoiis parts 
of Europe, North Africa, and Turkey. The 
bearded griffin is the lammergeycr. 
Griffinlsm (grif'fln-izm), n. The state or 
character of a griffin, or raw Indian eadet; 
greenness; simpleness. 

Grig (gi'ig), [Perhaps connected with 
orioket; comp, also Sw. dial, kriika, to creep,] 

1. A cricket; a grasshopper. . 

High-elbowed that leap in snnnner gt.-iss. 

Tennvson. 

2. The sand-eel; a small eel of lively and 
incessant motion,—As merry as a grig, a 
saying supposed generally to have reference 
to the mirtli and cheerfulness ascribed to 
the grasshopper, hut by Mi'. Mares shown to 
he a corruption for as merry as a Greek— 
the Greeks being proverbially spoken of by 
the Romans as fond of good living and free 
potations; comp, also Mathew Merygreke, 
the name of one of the chai'acters in Hdairs 
comedy of Ralph Roister Holster. 

Open, liberall, or free housekeepers, merry GreeJis, 
,T.iid such like stiles and titles. Frynne. 

A true Trojan, and a mad merry grig, tliough no 
Greek. B. ymisott. 

Grig (grig), n. ff^. grwj, heath.] Heath. 
Some great mosses in Lancashire ... that for the 
present yield little or no profit, save some grigm 
heath for sheep. Aubrey. 

Grill (grll), v.t [From Fr. griller, to broil, 
from grll, a gridiron,, grille, a gj'ate; O.Fr. 


ii, Fr. ton; iig. sing; TH, fAen; th, i/tin; 



j gruitlr. friiiii 1., L. grativula, (’oi'rU]iteit fur L, 
: eraticiiki, a small gridirmi, dim. of eraliv. a 
imrdle.] 1. To broil on a grill cu' gridiron. 
2. To torment as if by iiroiiing. 

Grill (grii), n. A grated utcmsil for bi'oiling 
. , meat, Ac. , over a lire: a gridiron. 

Grill, t Grille,) «. [D. grillen, tfi shiver.] 

Causing to shake throu.gh cold; hence, 
severe; stern. 

They lian suffrM cold strongo 
In ^ve^hers.^r^7/^’, {Zhaucer. 

Grill t (gril), v.t. To cause to shake; to 
terrify. Cfurke. 

Grillade (gril-lud'), n. [Fr., from grUJer, to 
broil. J-jeeGiiiU,.] 1. The act of grilling. -. 
2, Meat, lish, nr tiie like broiled on a grill 
or gridiron. 

Grillage (gril'aj), n. [Fr„ from griUe, a 
grate, a railing. See Gkii.i,, I'.f.J in engin. 
a framework (;ompo,sed of heavy hoams laid 
loiigitHdinally, and crossed at right angles 
by similar beams notched upon them, used 
j to sustain foundations am! prevent their 
; irregular settling in soils of unequal eom- 
jircssibility. The grillage is iirmly bedded, 
and the earth inieked into the interstices 
ijetweoii tlie beams; a flooring of thick 
planks, tormed a iflatform, is then laid on 
it, and on this the foundation courses rest. 
Grille (gril), «.. [Fr. See Gkii-l, to broil] 
A lattice or open work or grating; a 



1, Grille on door of English Convent, Bruges. 

2 , Grille, from Venice.— A rchit. Pub. Soc. Diet 


piece of grated wmrk; .as, (a) a metal screen 
to inclose or protect any particular spot, 
locality, shrine, tomb, or siicrcd ornament. 
(6) A gate of metal inclosing or protect- 
ing the entrance cif a religious hou.se or 
sacred ljuilding, (e) A .small screen of iron 
bans inserted in the door of a monastiu or 
conventual building, in order to allow the 
inmates to oonvei-se with visitors, or to 
answer inquiries without opening the door; 
the yvToket of a monastery. 

Grill-room (grilTbm), n. A room where 
meat, Arc., is grilled. 

Grillyt (gril'i), v.t. To harass; to hold up 
to ridicule; to roast; to grill. 

For while tve wirang'ie here and jar, 

W’ are fp'illisd all at Teniple-bar. Hndibras. 

Grilse (grils), n. [Erohahly a corruption of 
Sw, grm-lttx, gray salmon.] The young ul 
the common .salmon on its first return from 
the sea to freish water. 

Grim (grim), a. [A. Sax. grim, grinim, fierce, 
rough, ferocious ; grama, fury. Cog. Icel, 
grimm, savage, angry, ugly, Ban, grim, ugly, 
D. gram, angry, gi’immen, t( i growl ; G, grim in , 
furious, grimmen, to rage: comp, also ‘W. 
grem, a gnash, a snarl, gremkm, to snarl] 
Of a forbidding or fear-inspiring' aspect; 
fierce; ferocious; , furious; horrid: horrible; 
frightfid; ghastly; grisly; hideous; stem; 
sullen; sour; surly. 

Before mine eyes in opposition sits 

death, my son and foe. Milton. 

— Ghastly, Grim, Grisly, Haggard. See 
under Ghastly'. 

Grimace (gi’i-mas'), n. [Fr. , a wry face, from 
the Teutonic; comp. D. grimmen, to snarl, 
to make faces. >See Gedi. ] A distortion of 
the eountenanoe expres.sive of affectation, 
or some feeling, as contempt or scorn, dis- 
ajiprohation, seif-, satisfaction, or the like; a 
smirk. 

The French nation is addicted togrimuce. 

Spectator. 

Grimace (gri-mas'), v.i pret, A pp. grimaced; 
ppr. grimacing. To make grimaces; to dis- 
tort the countenance ; to grin affectedly. 
Martinecm. 

Grimaced (gri-mastO, a. Distorted; having 
a crabbed look. 

Grimalkin (gri-mal'kin),n. [Rorgray-malkm 
—gray, and rnalldn, that is, Moll-kin, dim. 
from Mary; comp. Tom-cat] An old cat, 
especially a female cat. 

Grime (grim), n. [Comp. M. grima, Dan. 
grime, a spot or streak, grim, soot, lamp- 
black,] Foul matter; dirt; dirt deeply in- 


w, trig; wli, ic/iig; zh, arure.— See Eey. 



Ci'RIME 

Krains.-'] • A uvuj siiJiy ?;*' ovvc hlit+a in tlift 
gnmn of it.’ lihiik. 

Grime (‘.innii. ■ f I'nt .v.' j.i-, ppr. 

r<> '>!!!> "V '"ii >i‘ t" '‘’ft 

M V fat-fi ni grime with tiith. 
ISltWfa’C r.iy i -T., dl .Ul iny Ii iir lu kjiut .. 

Grimily ^ -liiii’i-ii). “ !;nmy niannur 

ftr coji'lition; foully. 

Griialuess {iinm'i-ises), «■ 'Oie btatu or 
■iii.iliry of y.rini.v; foulin- ;; liUliiiicsb- 
tlirtiiiuss. , 

Grimly (urim It), a. II aviui^ a grim, Imletiug, 
or fiterii look. 

.'Ii. i sti’oli at tt illuiiu < k’.eie, 

Grtotly (uriiiili,!. In n '-.rlnt tnantiftr; 

t''‘rii(.-ioualy: sulh'tily. 

Grimiaer ('trrim'nr), n. A siort of Stiiige. 
Grimm’s Law, f< In i>hil'iL :i law di',- 
li by.‘ai't)fi L. (trinni!. tin; i.T''ftt tii-r- 
iii-in iiliili Id'.ibtji n'miilatiiig(*uit:iiii cliiiitgoii 
wliii.1i the niuh i-itM.'auiHnts iiuilergo in 
(iorrespoiiilintj words in the most iiripor- 
tant hraiichcs of the .Vryan f.iinilyof lam 
guagci. A'a'rinli’.igto Uii’, law. stated brieSiy, 
thi-'i.i'iia!-' p, />,/, in Gn-ek. Litlin, or .Suji- 
t-krit, lifeottio f, t', h ill > Ii.tliu; (with wiiii-h 
Kiudi.ilutu'l five; othL-rlowiiennau laiiyinigei 
agree), aini '» (w)- /, P in "I'l High Gt-nn.nr, 
the ileutals t, d, t/,, in Gr';t,k, A'e., hM-oiiie 
/A, f, il in thdhii.;, !iinl r. t in ohi ili.;h 
Utrm iti; mnl lhi> gnttnrah t, y, c/i in Greek, 
A'l;., hfccoim- A (not iinite teu'nlarly), ii in 
Gothie, nrni ;/, <•.11, k mold jligh'ierm.m; ns 
Hkr. pitri. Hr. pnfui, 1. pi/fi f, (ifitU-.t'u'Lv/y/, 

O.n.G. nih.tr, ii\l~=r.,/itHtct; tmui, Hr. 
til, L til, <lotli fhn,t>.ll.H r/u, uII-j:!) //lon; 
bkr.Jdau (fi T ‘j'hm}, i Ir. i/inui, L. pi'mi, Gntli. 
!riuu, o.H G r/tniii, t'hi'ieo, fdl- C, kiuc, ikc. 
See also thy articles on the sep.irate lut- 
tei's. 

6runiie3S(grini'ji«s), n. Thestate orqiiaiity 
of Itmiig gniu; lierecue-ss of look; .stui‘nne.s3. 
Grlmsir.t Griniseri- (grini'i'or), n. (.From 
ifrim and mV, or porhajis from J’r. j/riiii'tivr, 
* an angry gnasiior of the teeth’ (6ifi/wiv;J, 
froinyi-intvr, to gniibh tlie teetii.'l A haughty 
otUtnal; a pt^rson in otliee who :iets proudly 
or arrogantly; a stern, uiiBueiiihlo person ; 
a eurmudgeon 

Hvtjii Tilftiyiii'-'' Ci'i'‘;ar, ivhn nthyrwise was krin\\« 
for il, and the wt/it unbodabJe umi riidau- 

irian in the wi.rUl^ y/tv/fr;?i/. 

Grimy (grini'i),n. Full of grime; foul; dirty. 
Gritt (grill), y.f, pret. A' pp, ijriiuhiii; ppr. 
’iriunnt'j. (A. Sax. ijrinuiau, t/iviiiiian, to 
grin, iJan, i/rine, D. <jri}nm, G tjremm, to 
grin, to i.ry, to weep. J L To .snarl and show 
tile teeth, as a diig.—i. To net the teeth to- 
gether and oiKui tlie lips; to show tliu teetli 
us in iuHglitur, scorn, or pain. 
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C'fi fooL, 

f'oimg, 

Hictc to the li.'l! tbe urchin j 

Mil, 

To(Jk in il d."irli;Iin‘;^ «ook his 

post. 

and miutertid I 

.ost ! Lfist ! Lost ! 

S:r tr. S, dt. 

Gllu(i^nn). f;.; L T(i Av,- 
griuEUh^. 

iv, set, or snap, in 

Thiiy neither could defend, i 

lor can pursue; 

their teeth, and 

cast a nelplesii view. 
Drjiden. 


li. To express by grinning. 

H i vt asiiil, t‘ ir 1 otit hcein’*! liJj'hly pleiV'ed,.iijfi Death 
( h'^rrtile i j.diabtly hnuie. 

Grin (urin), «, 'Ih-' net of '■i,,sn,g the fi-uth 
and .showing them, t'r rtf withdrawing the 
lips and shiming tiie teeth; heui’e, a smile; 
a forced or hiieering smile. 

The lu*. were so lir.iwii togetlK ron earh bide 
«f his that he shewed tweiiiy teeth at a erj;:. 

Addi-an. 

'Tis pitiful . 

To court when you slicmltl woo a soul. 

Coivfer, ■■ 

Grial (grin), n. f.A. .'Sa.y, p/iVi, tvjm, a ■•uiirc;, 
a net, He. girn, it Mt.aro.J A snare or trap 
whu-h hti.ii>s ainl tdo-.js when a certain part 

i.s touched, 

TEiei’-mt sh.-dl take him by the heel, !iad the robber 
shall ijrev.iii .against iiivn. Job xviii g, Kd. lari. 
And like ,a bird that h.asteth to hiSA’’«'i. 

Not knowinif the fjeril of his life therein, dketucer. 

Grin (grin), K.t. To grind. [Old Kiigliah and 
Scotch.) 

Grincomes (gring'kuniy.), n. An old 
term for .syiihili.s. 

I am now secure from the yW«ci!r«r.r, 

I can lose nothing that way. Ate.vrXi'trn 

Grind (.grind), r.t. ju-et. A: pj). gmuwi, very 
rarely grinded; ppr. gwuling. [A, tSax. 
griml/m, to grind; grint ami gmtnd (n.) are 
from this word.) 1. Tn lireak and rediiw' to 
fine partitdes or powder hy Metion, its in a 
mill or with the tooth; to commiimte hy 
: attrition: to triturate, 

■j T-ike the millstones and .jimSiif meal. Is. xlvii. s. 


Fierce famine is your lot for this misdeed, , 
Kcduc’d xoi;riHd the plates tm wliiult you feed. 

Dryden. 

% To wear down, Binooth, or sharpen hy 
friction; to make smooth, Kluarp, or pointed; 
to rtib orio thing against another; to whet; 
to grate. ‘I have ground the iixe myself. 
Shdk. 

(He) gan to.40'«jrf 

Hi'i gnated teeth for great disdain. S/eHser, 

3. Til oppress by severe e.xsictions; to afflict 
cruelly; to harass; a.s, to grind the faces of 
the poor. 

Now Koinai! is to Rtmian 
More iiateful tlmii a foe. 

And the tribunes beard tile high 
And the totliersi ,<’■«>.•,'/ tiie Imv. Miazulay. 

4. To prepare for exaniinatioii; tn instruct; 
as, lie is yrimUmj me in Greek. [University.] 

5. To instruct in; to teach. ‘A pack of 
humbugs and quacks, that weren’t tit to 
get tlieir living, but hy grinding Latin and 
Greek.’ 'I'kac/cerag. [UniverBity.]— «. To 
prepare ony’s self in by study; to acquire liy 
.study; as, to grind Greek. [University.] 

Grind (grind), a.l 1. To perform the act or 
operation of grinding; to move a mill, or 
some object rogai'ded us resembling a mill. 
Fetter'd they send thea 
Into the coniruori jirison, there to 
Amtmg tlie slaves and asses, Milton. 

2, To he moved or rubbed together, as in 
i the fiperation of grinding; as, the grindimj 
i jawa. — 3. To bo ground or pulverized by 
friction; as, corn will not grind well before 
i it is dry.— 4. To be polished or sharpened 
by friction ; as, glass grinds smooth ; steel 
grinds to a tine edge.— 5. To tvork up for an 
e.xainination: to study. [University.] , 

He's a fellow Sh,it grinds, and so lie can’t holii 
getting .some prizes. ' ' Farrar. 

e. To perform hard and distasteful work; to 
' drudge. . , 

Grind (grind), n. 'The act of grinding, or 
turning ii mill, or slmilur machine; the act 
of perfonning hard and distasteful work; a 
cant term used in tlie universities for work- 
ing up for an e,xamitmtit)H hy crtimming the 
memory with the necessary fiicts; hard study. 
‘Coma along, boyn,’ cries East, always ready to 
If.avf the A'nVdf, as lia called it, , T. Hugha. 

Grinder (grind'Cr), «, One who or that 
which grinds; as. («) one of the double teeth 
used to Rriiul or masticate tlie food ; a molar; 
a tooth in general.. 

Dear Dr. Jolinsnn loved ii Icjj of pork. 

And on it often would grinders. natk. 

Dr. If'ekott. 

QS) One who sharpens or polishe.s cutting 
instrumenta (c) One who prepares students 
for an examination; a crammer; a coach; 
also, a hard student. , [University.] 
Grindery (grlnd'6-ri), n. Shoemakers’ and 
other leatlier-workers’ materials. —Grinderg 
wamhnm, .& shop where the materials anil 
tools for shoemaker.s sind other leather- 
ivorker.?. are kept bn sale. 

Grlndiagly (grlnd1ng-li), adv. In a grind- 
ing manner; cruelly; Inarshly; oppres-sively; 
haraKsiugly. Quart. Hev. 

Grindlng-slip (griml'ing-Blip), n. A kind 
of oil-stone; a hone. 

Grlndle-stone (grind'l-ston), n. A grind- 
stone. . [Obsolete aud provincialj 
.Slid! 3 light and metail'd dance 
Saw yuit never yet in France ; 

,Aiiii by tile lead-men for tlie nonce 

Tliat turn round like S. '^onson, 

Griadlet {grind'Iet), n. A .small ditch or 
drain. 

Grindlu-tall (grindT-tSl). M. An old name 
for Ml .atiimal with a curling tail. 

Their horns are pbg uy strong.they push down palaces; 
I'hey toss (Mir little liabitations 
Like whelps, like^mfrfilV-i'jwy.r, with their heels upward. 

Grindstone (grhid'ston), n. A flat circular 
stone uEied for grinding or sharpening tools. 
Grindstones are mounted on spindles, and 
turned hy a wiiich-haudlo or by machinery. 
—-To bring, put, or hold oJie-’s nose to the 
grind, 'itmie, to oppress one ; to treat one 
harshly; also, to bring one to justice or retri- 
bntiou; to serve one out; to punish. 

He wfluid diide them and tell them they might be 
.ashamed, for i.ick of couras;e, to .suffer the "Lace- 
diemonians to hold their noses to the grindstone. 

North. ■ 

\\ouIi;l ten to-morrow suit you for finally hrini^ing 
IJunurb io the g^muisione i Dickens. 

Grimier (grin'Cr), n. One who grins. 
Grinningly (griuTng-li),. Mo. In a grinning 
manner. 

Grint. 1 'Sar Crinileth. Chaucer, 

Grlate.t pret. of .qrwui. Ground. Chauaer. 
Glinting, t ppr. Grinding; gnashing. Chau- 
eer. 


Grip! (.grip), n. 'The griffon. See Grvi'K. 
Grip (grip), 71. [Fr. grQnter, to gripe, of Ger- 
manic origin. See GrII’K.] 1. 'j’lioactormode 
of grasping by the hand; act of holding fa.st; 
speoilically, the gnisp peculiar to any secret 
fraternity as a means of recognition; as, the 
masonic grip; also, power or strength in 
grasping or holding fast; as, what a grip he 
has ! ‘ In the hard grip of hi.s hand. ' Temqh 
sou.— 2. That by which anything is grasped; 
a hilt or handle; as, the grip of a sword. 
Grip (grip), v. t. To grasp by the hand; io 
gripe; to seize forcibly; to hold fast. 

(»rip (grip), v.i, Naut. to take hold; to hold 
fast; as, the anchor grips. 

Grip, Gripe (grip, grip), n. [A. Sax. grevp, 
a furrow or ditch; Sc. gnipe, channel in a 
byre for urine.] A small ditch or furrow; a 
channel to carry off water or other liquid. 

A man comfortably dressed lay flat on Ills back in 
i\K gripe. ffr. S. Trench. 

Grip, Gripe (grip, grip), v.t. To trench; to 
drain; to cut Into ditches or furrows. 

Gripe (grip), v.t. pret. & jjp. griped; ppr. 
griping. [A. Siix. grtpan, to gripe, to grasp, 
to apprehend; comp. Icel, gripa, greipa, 
D. grijpen, Goth, greipan, G. greifen, <,).0. 
grifan, to seize, from same root as graft 
(which sec).] l.'To catch with the hand and 
to clasp closely with the fingers; to hold 
tight or close; to clutoh. 

He that speaks doth.e'rTV*.’ the hearer’s wrist, 
Whilst he that hear.s makes fearful action 
With wrinkled brows. .thah. 

2. To aeize aud hold fast; to embrace closely.. 
He had griped the monarchy in a stricter and faster 

hold. Taylor, 

3. To clench; to tighten. 

Unlucky Welsted! thy unfcelinc master, 

The more thou ticklest, gripes his hand the faster. 

Pope. 

4. To give pain to the bowels of, as if by 
pressure or contractiou.~5. To pincli; to 
straiten; to distress; to oppress. ‘How inly 
sorrow ip'ipm his soul. ’ Shak- 

A clisipositiou is everywhere e.vl)ihited by men , in 
office to gripe and squeeze all submitted to their 
authority. Brojigham. 

Gripe (grip), V.i. 1. To take fast hold of any- 
thing with or as with the hand; to clasp 
anything closely with the fingers. —2. To 
get money by hard bargains or mean exac- 
tions; ns, a gripiwj miser.— 3. To suffer grip- 
ing pains.— 4. Naut. to lie too close to' the 
wind, as a ship. 

Gripe (grip), n. l. Grasp; seizure; fast hold 
with tlie hand or paw or with the arms; also, 
power or strength in grasping or holding 
fast, .. . 

upon my head they plac’d a fruitless crown. 

And put a bnrren sceptre in my gripe. Shah. 

2. Squeeze; pressure. 

Fired witli this thought at once he strained the breast; 
'Tis true the hardened breast resist-s the gripe. 

Dryden. 

3. Oppression; cruel exaction; as, a usurer’,s 
gripe. ~i. Afiliction; pinching distress; as, 
the gripe of poverty. 

Adam, at the news, 

Heart-struck with chilling of sorrow stood. 

That all his senses bound. Milton. 

Si. t A miser. 

Let him be a bawd, an usurer, a villain. 

Burton. 

e. A lever to press against a wheel to ret.ard 
or stop its motion; a brake.— 7. In med. 
(esspeciiilly in pi.) a kind of pinching inter- 
mittent pain in the intestines, of the cha- 
racter of that which accompanies diarrhcea; 
colic.— 8. Naut. («) the forefoot or jiiece of 
timber which terminates the keel at the 
fore-end. (&) The compass or sharpness of 
a ship’s stem under water, chiclly towards 
the bottom of the stem, (c) pi. iVn assem- 
blage of ropes, dead-eyes, and hooks, fas- 
tened to ring-bolts in the deck to secure the 
boats. 

Gripe t (grip), n. A griffin. See Giiyru. 
Gripeful (grip'ful), a. Disposed to gripe. 
Gripe-penny (grip'pen-ni), n. A niggard; a 
miser. Mackenzie. 

Griper (grip'Cr), n. One who gripes; an op- 
pressor; an extortioner. 

Gripe’s-eggt (gripz'eg), «. A griffin or vul- 
ture’s egg : a technical name for one of the 
vessels used by alchemists. 

Gripingly (grip'ing-li), adv. In a griping or 
oppressive manner; with a gidping pain in 
the intestines. 

Grlple, u. SeeGEiK-'LB. 

Gripleness, n. See Grippleness. 

Grippal (grip'al), a. Gripple ; rapacious. 
Sir IF. Scott. 

Grippe (grip), n. A French tenn applied to 
various epidemic forms of catarrh. 

Gripper (grip'Cr), n. 1. An Irish term for a 
process-server or sheriff’s officer; a bailiff, 


Fiite, fiir, fat, fflll: me, met, hCr; x.iue, pin; note, not, mbve; tuiie, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc, abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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2. fn prin'iu'j, imc ».f tlio !'uiotis nn an im- 
(-ylitiiler which tin.' jiaiicr hy 
oiu: tjilKc iuid carry it tu. and icaiadJincs 

tii!'i«u;rh, tin; 

Grippie, Grippy f'Krij/i). a. Avaricious; 

(lii-:i!ohc,l to (lidriiUil. (;'o'i,t<-h I 
Grippie i’u'np'i), ,i. U'iin. of,./n>, | A oriii. 
- Iti'iiipie /(!/’ ‘irippic, fTripe tor gripe ; fair 
play ill wreatliiig. [Scotch,] 

Cfripple.t Griplei Cgrip'!), n. [from .-icm of 
ijrip, ijripi', ‘jmb.\ I. (iripiiig: tciiuooiK. 

On his JihieUi lie i^ripph hold did lay. Speimr. 

2. Csnr'iiuiiL;'; ‘U’lMMly; 

It 3!;. easy to observe that none are so and 

harddistcd as the childles.s. Bp. Hali. 

Gripple, t Griplei (.grip'I). /o A grip; a 
grasp. 

Ns ever Artei,^aU \\\’^^^:;riple stroin;’’ 

For any thsmje would slacke, but still upon him hmuf. 

Bpenser. 

Grippls-minded (orip'i-ininii-cil), a. of ;i 
KTipma tenacious, greedy, or ini.^erly dispo- 
aition. 

O Cyrus, liow many closedianded, ii-rippie’m-tndfjd 
Christians shall once be choketl in judgement with 
the example of thy just nniniticence : Bp. Hall. 

Grippleness.t Griplenesst (griri'i-ne'd, n. 
The quality of being giiple; grasping dispo- 
sition. 

Griquas (grc'kwiiri), n. pL A South African 
breed of lialf-castoa, occupying the Itanks of 
the Orange River, resulting from tlie inter- 
course between the Butch settlers and Hot- 
tentot and Bush women. Bart are Ciiristians 
and consideraidy civilized, being successful 
agrieulturists and cattle - breeders. They 
have a thriving settlement called Gritpm- 
towu, .oao miles north-east of Cape Town. 
GrlB.tw. lFr-,gi'ay.] A kind of fur. Chim- 
cer. 

GrlBaiUe (gros-fil'), n. [Fr. gris, gray.] A 
style of painting in various gray tints em- 
ployed to represent solid bodies in relief, 
such as friezes, mouldings, ornaments of 
cornices, bas-reliefs, A'o. 

Grisamhert (gris-anTbfir), n. Amborgris,— 
Gresfewifeer-sfeamed, flavoured with the steam 
of melted ambergris. 

Be.vsts of clia.se, or fowl of game. 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiierl, 
Grisaniber-staained. Milton. 

Griset (grOs), n. A step or range of .steps. 
SeeGKKK. 

: Which as aj^rite or step may help the.se lovers 

Into your favour. Shah. 

Grise (griB), n. [See GBlou.] A swine. 
Griseous (gris'e-us), a. [L.L. grkaus, gray, 
grizzled; Br. gri;',, gray.] White, mottled 
with black or brown; grizzled; grizzly. 
MaviKlf.r. 

Grlsette (gri-zet'), n. [B’r., dim. of gris, O.G. 
gris, gr.ay, originally a sort of gray woollen 
fabric, mucdi used for dre.sses by women of 
the inferior classes: so called from its gray 
colour.] A girl or young married woman 
of the working-class in France; more com- 
monly, a belle of the working-class given to 
gaiety and gall.'intry; a young female ser- 
vant of loose morals. 

She was the handsomest I ever .saw. Sterne. 

Griskmt (.gris'kin), ?!. [Dim. frompfme or 
Since. SeeGMOB.] The spine of a hog. 
Grislea (grisTe-ti), n. [After G. Orideg, a 
Portuguese botanist] A genus of idants of 
thcufit. order Lytliracem, containing but one 
species, 0. .munda, a native of Venezuela 
and A'ow Granada. It is a shrub with oppo- 
site entire leaves and rather large flowers 
in a-villary cymes, imt is of no special im- 
portiuice or interest. The Old World plant 
formerly known as f?. tomentom i.s nowre- 
ferred to another genus (Woodfordia). 
Grisled (.griz'ld), a. Of a mixed colour; 
grizzled. 

I lifted up mine eyes, and saw in a dream, and be- 
hold, the rams which le.iped upon the cattle were 
ringstraked, speckled, and grisled. Gen. .tx.'d. lo. 
Grisliness (grizTi-nes), n. Quality of being 
grisly or hoiTible. 

Grisly ferizTi], a. [A. Sax. pmlfc, grisenlie, 
from grtsan or dgrtmn, to dread, to fear 
greatly; allied to G. gnissUch, horrible, 
dreadful, ghastly; gratmn. grauen, horror; 
grieseln, to shudder. Akin to E. grew, 
gnm, grewsoma.] Frightful; homble; ter- 
rible; grim; as, a g'mZi/ countenance; a 
, yrisfy spectre. 

While the burghers and barons of the north were 
building their dark streets and grisly castles of oak 
and sandstone the merchants of Venice were cover- 
ing their palaces with porphyry .and gold. Ruskin. 
— Ghastly, Grim, Grisly, Haggard. See 
under Ghastly. 

Grisly (griz'li), a. Gray ; grizzled. See 
Gkizzly. I 


: GrSson fgri'sun). n. [Fr., gray, gray-hmro-!, 

I from gnu, gniy.j A Houth Aiimrirau aniiunl 
of tim wo.'twd kind, Gniu uitatm or (Sulh'tiH 
litth' i.irgor than It If i;: 

rmniirkabh' for Jicing iduck im the under 
suifcu'c of the body ami noar!} white above. 

1 1 i = very amudsig in < aptivity. < '.died al.-jo 
11 urmi. 

Grisons a.pL in y-v./. (?;) the 

iniialiitants ut the ea.-teni Hwif-s Aifts. 
(h) The iarge.st and nm.st ivistem (tf tin; 
Swiss cantons. i 

Grist (trri'-t), n. [A. Kax. gri.if, a griudiiitt, . 
fnihi p/fbtdu/i, to grind. iS:e fJitiM).] l.Tiuit 
which is ground I’ecini urouml: that whieii 
is "found at one time; itHimiehKmin rii i-s 
c.an'ieil in the mill at one lime, or the meal 
it irroduccs. 

Get lyis-i to the mill to have plenty in !.tore. Tus-wr. 

% Snpjiiy ; iirnvision. Swift — To hrbtg 
grist in thf. mill, to be a toiirce of prulit; to 
bring pi'olitabh; im.dny.i.i into one's handii. 

’Uio cunip’U.UiMii Ilf (li..iree . in all m.itrimoi.i.i! 
e,!u.c-,, i, wijtu to i e iii.i'l'; .1 a to tin; rules 

»ii tli.il 1 1'v, I let. lilt -• It 1' J'.'w , . e- or t,> the i/nll. 

rlyliffe. 

Gristle (gris'l), n. [A. Sax. gristel, gristle; 
tikiii to grist, being named from the grim!- 
ing or crunching in eating it.] In aiutt. a 
smooth, solid, elastic substance in animal 
bodies, giving support witiia ccrttdn elasti- 
city to various parts, as in the nose, ears, 
hiryns, trachea, and steninm, and covering 
tlui ends of all bonch wiiicii are united by ; 
movable articulations; cartilage. 

Giistly (gris'li), a. Consisting of gristle; j 
like gri.stle; cartilaginous; as, the gruithj [ 
ntys of fins connected by membraue.s. j 
Grist-niili(gri.sl'mii), n. A mill for grinding 
grain. 

Grit (grit), n. [.i. Sax. ijrylf, grytia, flour, 
bran, gredt, sand, gravel, gnlt, meal; comp. 

E. grtmt, groats. Alliefl words occur in 
almost all the Teutonic tongues as well a.s 
in the Celtic and Slavonic. Comp. led, 
grjot, stones, rubble; 1). grut, groats; (t. 
grics, grit, griitze, groats; Sw^ gnis, grit; 
.Dan, grytte, to bruise, to grate: W. gmt, j 
I griul, grit, gritty. ) 1. The coarse part of 
meal. -^2, Oats hulled or coarsely ground ; 
groat.s: usuall.v in tlie plural.— i). Hand or 
gravel ; rough hard partides. —4. In gcol. 
any hard sandstone in* which the oompoheut 
grains of quartz are less rounded or sharper 
than in ordinary sandstones ; as, millstone 
grit; grindstone yr/f. — 5. .Structure of a atone 
in regard to fineness and closeness or tiieir 
opp«.sitea; as, a hone of fine grit.—G. Firm- 
11BS.S of mind; eouni,ge; spirit; resolution; 
determination; pluck. [United State.s.] 

If he hadn't a. had the clear x^lt in him, rind 
showed his teeth and claws, they’d a nullified him 
so you wouldn't see a grease spot of him no more. 

l/aliburlen. 

7. t A kind of crab. Holla nd. 

Grit (grit), a. Great. [Scoteli.] 

He has sae nionie talcin’ arts, 

Wi’j-Mlf .an' sma’. Burns. 

Grit (grit), v.i. To give forth a grating 
sound, as of sand under the feet; to grate; 
to grind. 

The sanded floor that 3rrg.r beneath the tread. 

Goldsmith. 

Grit (grit), V.f. To grate; to grind; as, to 
grit the teetii. [Colloq.] 

Grith t (grith), n. [A. Sax. and Icel. grith, 
peace, treaty, .security: properly a Scaiwli- 
naviati word. ] A.greement. 

Grit-rock, Grit-stone (grit'rok, grit'stan),?/.. 
See GitiT, 4. 

Grittie (grit'i), a. In her. a term applied to 
the field when composed equally of metal 
and colour. 

Grittiness (grit'i-nes), n. Thestateorquality 
of being gritty. 

Gritty (grit'i), a. l. Containing sand or grit; 
consisting of grit ; full of hard partides ; 
sandy. —2. Coimageous and resolute, [United 
States.] 

Grivet (griv'et), n. A small green-gray Abys- 
sinian monkey, belonging to the genus Cerco- 
pithecus, with a large patch of long whitish 
hairs reaching down each side of tiie head 
like whiskers. The common monkey which 
sits on a barrel-organ is often a grivet. 
.Sometimes called Tdfa. 

Grizet (grez), n. .Same aa Grise, a step or 
range of steps. 

Grizelin (griz'e-lin). See Gridelin. 

Grizzle (griz'l), %i. pret. & pp. grizzled; ppr. 
grizzling. [Origin doubtful.] 1. To grin or 
show tile teeth.— 2. To fret; to grumble. 
Grizzle (griz'l), n. [Fr. gris, G. grie.s, gray.] 
Gray; a gray colour; a mixture of wiiite and 
black. 


O tSwiii flisseniblmg cub ! what wilt thou be 
Wiiu!) timcli.tth '.uw'iKu >'«-*“» fl>y Ci'o.ul Shah. 

Grizzled (griz'M), n. Gray; of a rni.Kvd 

colour. 

Grizzly, Grisly (griz'li), a. ."<> mu- wiiat griiy; 
grayish. 

l.iv.m' Cieatm-e-, du rhauiTu tludr h.iir with Jii’.f, 
tutmn;; to lit: grtiy and -white, a:s is seen ii)_i«<;n, 
thomfli some earlier ami some later, . . . in old 
si'iuirrds that HKSigrisriy, . Bacon. 

— Grizzly orgri,4y hear, a large ami ferodons 
bear of Wcsfcni North America, the Hrsm 
ferny or Iiorrihilis. See IlKAK. 

Groan (urdii), r.i. [.\. .Sa\. gnhibiH, grdmin, 
togi'oaii. iTiilKiiily imitative, ('omit. A. Sa.x. 
fjnman, to grunt; W. grwn, a sroan; Kr. 
grnnder, to "vuat, groan, gramitlc.] 1. To 
breathe witli a deep murmunn.g sound; 
to niter a mouinful voifc, ai in pain or 
.Sorrow; to utter a deep, bm -toned, imian- 
int: .Sound; tosigli; aa, aiiiifioni/ruu/i.vundt'r 
the weight of ta.xes. 

I-'oi- wa timt rite in tlm; tabemade do groan, being 
bunlenefi. 2 t-or. v. 4. 

2. 'io long or strive after sometiiing with deep 
earnestness, ami as if with aTo.iiB. 

Nothinvf but holy, punT (ind clu.ir, 

Ur ihiit ivlncli jfrcuznetli to be fio. G. Harheri. 
Groan (gron), n. A low, momiing soiind; 
usually, a deep, mournful sound uttered in 
iiaiii, sorrow, or !in(fui>jli; frequently, a deep, 
rmmiuu’ing sound uttered in disapprobation 
or derision; the opi)o.sito of dicer; as, the 
speaker was received with gnmis. 

Such .sheets of riro, such bursts of horrid thunder. 
Such jf roans of roarinjj wind and ram. Shale. 

Groan (urOn), v.t. To act upon in f-ninti way 
by groan-!, as to siloiiro liy groanin.g; as, the 
speaker was g,-oinii,'ii down. 

Groaner (gron'er), n. One who groans. 
Groanful('.;rd!i'ful), a. .Sad ; induringgntiins. 
Groanin’-niaut(grdn'in-m;it), n. Groaning- 
malt, that is drink, as ale or spirits, pro- 
vided against a woman’s) eonflnemenfc, and 
drunk by the women assembled on the oc- 
casion. [Scotch.] 

Wiia will buy Bunzs, 

Groat drird,), r-. (B. grtiol. G. grnf, that is, 
great, a.great piece or coin; so callcii because 
lifi'orc lliiK piece WU-; coiniM! liy kipim-d 111. 
the English had no silver coin larger than a 
penny.] 1. An old English coin and money of 
aceonnt, equal to fourpence; hence, colloqui- 
ally, fourpence, or a fourpenny piece.— 2. A 
proverbial term for a small sum. 

IinrigiiKs ;i person of quality tonmrry a woiuaii mucit 
his inferior, rtnd without nrraal to her fortune. 

Sthz/I. 

Groats (grsts), «. pi. [A. Sax. gr&tan, groat.s ; 
comp, yrmit, and see Geit. j Oats or irheat 
that has tlie husks taken otf. 

Grobmaii (groi)'man), n. A name for tlie 
sea-bream (which see). 

Grocer (greyser), n. [A better spelling would 
bo grosser, since the word originally meant 
one Who .sold thingB in the gross or in large 
quantities; 0. Fr. grosskr, one who sells 
wares by wholesale, from gros, great.] A 
trader who deals in tea, sugar, spices, coffee, 
liquors, fruits, &c. 

Grocer’s-itcli (gro'serz-ich), n. A disease, a 
variety of eczema impetigiuoide.s, produced 
in grocers and peiTiong working in sugar- 
refineries by the irritation of sugar. 

Grocery (gnVsfi-ri), n. l, A grocer’s shop. 
[United States.]— 2. The commodities sold 
by grocers: usually in the plural 
Many cart-lo.vite of wine, and tobacco. 

Clare fidon, 

Groche.t V.t. To grud,ge; to murmur. 
Chaucer. 

Groff, t a. [From root of grovel (which see).] 
Grovelling; fiat on the ground; low; pros- 
trate. 

And with that word, withouten more respite 
They fallen and crien pitoiisly. Chaneer. 
Grog(grog). n. [From ‘Old Crop,’ a nickname 
given to Admiral Vernon, who introduced 
the beverage, from his wearing a grogi'am 
cloak in rough weather.] A mixture of 
spirit and water not sweetened; more par- 
ticularly applied to mm and water cold 
without sugar; also used as a general tenn 
for strong drink. 

Grog-blossom (grog'blos-sum), n. A red- 
ne.ss or pimple on the no.gc or face of men 
who drink ardent spirits to excess, 

Groggery (grog'd-ri), n. A place where 
grog and other liquors are sold and drunk. 
[American.] 

Grogginess (grog'i-nes), «. The state of being 
groggy or staggering: tipsinoss; especially, in 
farriery, a tenderness or stiffness in the 
foot of a horse or weakne.ss in the forelegs, 


ch, chain; Ch, Sc. loe/i; g, po; 3, yob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, ship; 'ill, then; ih, thin; 


w, wig; wh, tt'hig; zh, azure. —See Key. 



GROGGY 


GROSS 


wiiid! cansw liiiu t.i in a holdtiiiiK, 

utajifKeririg inaniitT, tifteii j.ft't»du€i!d by mueli 
ladveniUit an ii.ird ltihiihI. 

GrOiTEV (uM 4 'ib t>. l tivcrniino with grog, 
Ko !i% .,-(' 1 - (»i- ntumbli': tipsy. fSliinu. ] 

fieiica -'I. in ftirrm'ii, moving in amiiwasy, 
Imliirtinginan'iier, owing to tend ernnss of the 
fret: a.ud, (ipeeifioally, of a horse that hears 
whtiil\ ■■SI i'r.s iieeh-". ■ -;i. Aetinp; iir moving 
3ikc !i iii;m ovoieoinc with grog; Rtupetiefl 
and .ita-ret-riiig from blows nnd exhaustion: 
said of prizB-tighters. [Slang.] 

CiiJf rtiiriin!;? np full of pluck, Vnit quite reeling and 
the l‘![j-uierchanC put in his lelt as u?^U4il on 
jH'i advs’n^iiry’s nose, and £s?ut liim down tor the last 
• ' j'hiK^'cray. 

Grograra, Grogran fgrog'ram, gro'.f'ran), n. 
[l-'r. o/vsi;c«(ii, fiiar.ie-giaiii. of a eoarcu tex- 
ture!] A kind, of coar.s8 stuff made of silk 
.ind nndiuir; al.-io, n kind of strong, coar.se 
silk. 

Grog-sliop fgrog'.shoi)), n. A placic where 
grog or oth( r spirituous li(iUor.s are sold; a 
ilniin-Bhop. 

Groin (groml n. [Irel. ^jrcin, a hranch, 
an .'irm of the st;a, tjrcina, to hranch otf or 
separate; Kw. tjnH, a hraueh, ijrcim, to 
divide: Sc. orain, the branch (jf a tree or 
river.] I. 'I'lio hollow or tleijressioii of the 
human body in front at the junction of 
the thigh witli the trunk. —‘J. InnrrA. tlie 
angular curve made by the intersection of 
8iiiii>lu vauits crossing e.afjii otlicr at any 
angle, fn Gotluu vaults the groins are 
always covered 
with rihs, wliile 
other riiis are 
oecaskinally ap- 
plied to the 
plain surfaces of 
the vaulting 
cells. The three 
ctasHos of vault- 
lie 


and .sur- 
face rih.s. T'he 
diagonul rib i.3 
that which oc- 
i;iiiiie,s th(' uroin 

Ilf a <iijadrii»,ir- a Oroitc,. 

tite Yttult. aiitl 

thcrefoiv the diagonal of its plan. — ii. A 
wooden hrealivvater or frame of wood-\vi;»rk 
CDiistructed across a bc'iieh between low 
and high water to retain sand or mud 
thrown up by file tide. 

Groin fgroin). v.t. In u/vft. to fonn into I 
groins; to ornament with groins. 

The launi th.-it reisnciiiit Peter’s tioniB, 

, Anti L'fr/t'if'wrtf the nf Chd-stian Rome, 

Vtxci i;ht in a :.m sincodty, 

Groin, t Grolne,t r.i. [I'r. to growl 

orgruinhie, J . iji'tumm, togniut | T'o groan i 
or grunt; to liang the lip in discontent, j 
Chnitcdf. ’ I 

Groin, I Groins, t n. iTr, ;?iru}, from L. | 
{jrvtuiiu, to grunt] Tim suout of a swine; | 
a tiaiigiiig lip. Chaiia'.r. 

Groined tgridml), a. In urcL having groins; 
ii.auitg iingular eiirvc.s nuide liy iiiter.-ect- 
vaiilt.s or ai'ciit’-rf ; ub, u ijriiiiud aivh,-- 
ceilmj, (jminud nnf, a ceiling 


.iiiiry C.nhetlr.al. 


or irtoru intersecting vaults, i 
t w'iiieii Xorni a groin at the in- ; 
and, all the groins nmet in a 
call eil the apex tir summit, 
surface he tween two adjacent | 


groins is tunned the geetroid. Groined roofs 
are coinmou to classic ami incdlcv.sl archi- 
tecture, hut it is in the latter style that they 
are .seen in their greatest perfection, in 
this style, by inere'asing the mmilicr of in- 
tersecting vaults, varying their plans, and 
covering their surface with ribs and veins, 
great variety and richness were obtained, 
ami at length tlie utmost limit of complexity 
was I'cachcd in the fan groin tracery vault- 
ing- 

Groining (groin'iug), n. In arch, same as 
(Jnin. 

Gromel, Grommel (grom'el), n. See Giiojt- 

WEIA. 

Gromet, Grommet (grom'et), «. [Fr. i/uar- 
•uitittc, a curb, from ;f<iurnu:r, to curb, from 
Armor, tjmm, a curb.] Naut. a ring for 
fastening the upper edge 
of a sail to its stay. It is 
fonned by taking a strand 
ju.st unlaid from a rojie, 
forming a ring of the size 
wished Ity putting tlie end 
over the ataiiding part, 

(-■arrying the long end 
twice round the ring in 
the crevices till the ring Orwnet for a S.iii. 
is complete, and tlien ty- 
ing the two ends liy an overhand knot. — 
Shot i/romat, a similai* ring used to contain 
shot in time of action.— Gro wef wad, a wad 
used in llring cold shot from smooth-bore 
guns wlieu the elevation is less than It 
is formed of a circle of rope less in diame- 
ter than the bore of the gun for whicli it is 
intended, with the cross-pieces projecting 
Iteyond the exterior of the circle. 
Gromwell, Gromil (grom'wol, gi-om'il), n. 

I (.tailed also (Srmncl, GroiMnol, Gray mill, 
(Trayniillct; TPr. £ovb/iif--anpposeil by some 
to be from L. yranummilii, gi'ain of millet, 
on aceount of its grains. | Tlie common 
name of the plants of tlic genus Litho- 
.spermum, nat. order lb iraginaceie, contain- 
ing a nundier of widely distributed specie.s, 
which are most numerous in tlie warmer 
parts of the temperate zone, and three of 
which are natives of liritain. TTie set-ils of 
L. nJ/ici)ialo vfcro formerly supposed, from 
their stony hardness, to lie eiticacions in 
the cure (if gravel. They are occasionally 
used as a iliu'retic, and for obviating stran- 
gury in the form of emulsiim. TTio sjiccies 
jirc all remarkable for tlie stony hardness of 
the perieurp, wliieh, when analyzed, is found 
to contain a gre.'iter iinaiitity of earthy mat- 
ter than any other organized suhstaiice. 
Groiie,t u't. To groan; to gnmt. Chaucer. 
Groningenist (g'rd-iiin'jen-ist), a. Ecchm 
one of a sub-sect of the Anabaptists, wliich 
took its rise in tlie territory of Grimiuym. 
The Groiiingenists held the opinion that 
.Judas and the high-priests were hlcH.stil, 
because iu the murder of Jesus tliey had 
e.Kccuted the design.s of God. 

Grout,] pret. ulyruan. Chancer. 

Groom (grdni), u. [A parallel fonn with 
Gotti, and A. Sax. gwum, O.ii jimne, man, 
appearing in hrkleiirtmm{A. Jiax. brfidriuma)', 
Me. ijrame. a man, a warrior, a lover; O.Jj. 
(iram, :v youth; O.K. yrnme, a lioy, a lover, 
a serv.aiit. Guma ((.l.H.G. koinn) is the same 
word as L. hmiio, a man ; the r does not 
Iielong to tlio root and is a noiniiaratively 
late insertion.] 1. A buy or young man; a 
waiter; a servant; especially, a luun or hoy 
who h.'is the charge of horse.s; one who takes 
care of horses or the stable. 

lint when slie partud hence she left tier ;.i-reojK« 

An yniu man, tvhich ihil on her attend, iipfri.icr. 
2. tine of several oftk;er.s in the Ilnglisli royal 
liouseliold; as, groom of the stole; groom of 
tlie chamber.—;!. A man newly married or 
about to he married; a bridegroom. 

The brides are w.akerl. their are drest, 
DrytUn. 

rfritiking health to bride and.yriw«!, 

We wish them store of happy dtiys. Temiysmt, 

Groom (grdm), p.f. To tend or c.are for, as 
a horse. 

Groomlet (grom'let), ti. A .small groom, 
2'. Hook. 

Groom-porter (giTun'por-ter), n. An ollicer 
of the roytil household, whoise hupiiiiis,s was 
to see the king's lodging furnished with 
tables, chairs, stools, and firing, as also to , 
provide caisls, dice. See., and to decide dis- 
putes arising at cards, dice, howlinn, Ac. 
lie was idiowed to keep an open gaming 
table at Ghristmas. Tlie oiliee was not abol- ' 
islied till the reign of George III. i 

He will win you i 

X^y irresistible luck, within this ff»rtni>rht ' 


Enough to buy a barony, They will set him 
Upmost at t\i^ ffraot7t'‘p0rt€7''s all the Christmas, 
And for the whole year through, at eve:^place 
Where there is play. B, yotison, 

Groom’s-man, Groomsman (grbmzTnan), 
n. One who acts as attendant on a bride- 
groom at his nniviiage. 

Groot (grot), «. [tseeGEOAT.] An old money 
of account in IJrenien, of the value of ratiier 
over Ijd. ,‘<evfinty-one grouts were equal to 
one ri.x-dollar or thaler, of the value of: 
3s. 31 A 

Groove (grov), n. [A. Sax. grOf, grevf. a 
grave, a den, from grafan, to dig; comp. leel. 
grdf, Goth, groba, a pit; D. groeve. a furrow, 
a ditch, a filt, G. grube. a pit, hole, grave, 
from graben, pret. gnib, to dig.] 1. A fur- 
row or long hollow, such a,s is cut by a tool; 
a rut or furrow, such as is formed iu the 
ground or a rook by the action of water: a 
ehamiel, usually an elongated narrow chan- 
nel, formed by whatever agency. Hence— 
2. The fixed routine of one’s life. — ,3. In 
mining, a shaft or pit sunk into the earth. 
Groove (griiv), y.f. pret. A pj). grooved; ppr. 
grooving. To cut a groove or channel in: 
to furrow. 

Grooved, (grovd), p. and a. Ohaniielled; cut 
with grooves; specifically, in hoi. marked 
with longitudinal I'idges or furrows ; as, a 
grooved 

Groover (grbv'er), n. 1. Gno wlio or that 
which cuts a groove. —2. [Local.] A miner. 
Grope (groji), v.i. pret. & pp, gmrpcd; ppr. 
grignng. [A. Bax. grdpian, grupian; Bo. 
ami O.E. grape, to feel w'ith the hands — 
closely allied to yripe, grab, and grat~p-'[ 

1. 'To use the hands; to feel with the hands; 
to handle. : 

Hands they have and they sliflllnotyro/^. 

Ps. exUi, 7, fFttveAyZ/j rnw/j. 

2. To search or attempt to find something 
in the dark, or as a blind person, hy feeling; 
to move about in darkness or obscurity; to 
feel one’s way, as with the hands; to attempt 
anything blindly. 

for the wall like the blind. Is. lix. lo. 
The clyin}.' believer leaves the weeping children of 
mortality to .iryopg a Httic longer among the miseries 
and sensnalities of a worldly life, lUtckminstcy,! 
Grope (gi Op), V. t. 1. 1 To seize or touch with 
the hands; to grasp; to handle; to feel. 

I have touched and tasted the Lord, and sroped 
Him with hands, and yet unbelief Inns made all un- 
savoury. Rogers, 

2, To search out by feeling in or as in the 
dark, or as a blind person; as, we groped 
our way at midnight. 

But Strephon. c.nitious, never iue.ant 
The bottom of the pan to Swift. 

3. To attempt to discover; to make examina- 
tion of; to try; to sound. 

How visjll-int to grope men’s thoughts, and to pick 
out somewhat whereof they might complain. 

Hayward. 

Groper fgrdp'Or), n. One who gropes; one 
who feels his way in the dark, or searuhe.s 
hy feeling. 

Gropingly (grop'ing-li), ado. In a groping 
manner. 

Groroilite (gro'roil-it) n. liimuieral. earthy 
manganese, found near G-roroi in France, 
and occiUTiiig in rmuidisli masses, of a 
hrowuish-lilack eolonr and roddi.sli-hrown 
streak. Lana. 

Gros (gro), n. [I'T’., tliick, .strong.] A fabric, 
usually of silk, of a strong texture; as, j/ros 
lie A'aples, grue de Tfiurs, gros de Berlhi, Ac., 
all .strong fabrics. 

Grosbeak, n. Bee Geo-ssbeak. 

Grosclien (.grO'.sheu), -a. [FT’orn L.L. gromis, 
thick— iu o])po.sition to ancient thin lead 
coins,] x\ German coin equal to a little 
over Id. English. Ten groschens make one : 
mark, whicli is wortii about Is. English. The 
grosclien is divided into 10 pfennige. The ; 
oldest groschens known xvere struck at 
Treves in 1104. 

Grosert. Bee geossaet. 

Gross (gros), a. [Fr. groe, L.L. grossus; of 
doubtful comuictinn.s. 1 1. Tliick; bulky; 

particularly applied to animals, fat; cor- 
pulent; large; great; as, a gros,i body. ‘Two 
gross volumes.’ Baker. [Formerly used of 
.size in general.) 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air' : 
Show scarce so as beetles. Shai. 

2, Coarse; rough; not fine or delicate; as, 
gross sculptui’e.; yross features.— 3. Coarse, 
in a figurative sense; rough; vulgar; in- 
delicate; obscene; Impure; sensual; applying 
either to persons or things, 

Belial came last, than whom a .spirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more.(,owr tcl love 
Vice for itself. : " 


iiie, met, her; pine, pin;' note,. not, move; tfibe, tub, hgll; oil, potind; ii. Sc. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 
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Green Gro 
{Cocco^/irausfe. 


The tenii . which are deli.-atf iimne it;!! i«! 0 ,me 
in the tiestt. liaciuby. 

4. Ormt, ; palpable; em.ruiuus; Hhsimyi'iil; 

flagrant; as, i!iiatfili<s; ffnm injustice. 

We live in a Iiigiily civilizeii state of society, in 
wineh inteliiijencc is sn rapidly diHi; :o(i by nicahs of 
tiic press and the post oltice. that anv .(rtsw act of 
o[)pre.s5ion comnntted in any part of our island is in 
a few hoars discussed by unlMons, Maeanby. 

5. Tliick; flense; not attemiated; not refined 
or pure; as, a (fmss medium; gmw air; gmsn 
fionii-uts.— fi. Not easily roused or excited; 
not sensitive in perception orfeeling; stupid; 
dull. 

Tell her of things that no g-ross car can lie.ar. 

7, 1711010; entire; total; as, tho r/nss stun, 
or gmsn amount, as opposed to a sum or 
iimovmfc consistiiig of separate or specified 
parts, or to a sum or amount from which 
a deduction has been made.— (rros? weight, 
tlio weight of merchandise or goods, with 
the dust and dross, tlie bag, cask, chest, 
to., in whifdi tiiey are contained. After an 
allowance of tare and tret is deducted, tire 
remainder is denominated neat or nett 
weight. 

GroSfS Orroa), n. 1. The main body; the chief 
part; the bulk; the mas.s; as, the gross of 
the people, 

Reniemljor, son, 

You are a general; other wars require you; 

For see the Saxon gram- begins to move. Dryden. 

2. litei'ally, tho gross or great liniidred; the 
niimlier of ttvelve dozen; ttvelve times 
twelve; as, a gross of liottles. It never lias 
the plural form; nsi.fwe gross ov ten gross. 

(great gross, twelve gross or 144 dozen. 
—In the gross, in (gross, in the huUc, or the 
undivided whole; all parts taken together. 
— Aelmwson in gross, in law, an advowson 
separated from the property of a manor, and 
annexed to the person of Its owner.- C'om- 
mon in gross, in km, a common anne.xed to 
a man’s iierson, and not appurtenant to land. 
— Villain in gross, in feudal law, a villain 
or servant w'ho did not belong to the land, 
but immediately to the person of the lord, 
and was transferable by deed, like chattels, 
from one owner to another. 

Grossart, Groserfc (groz'art, groz'ert), n. 
[Fr. grosaille, from G. kraiisel, in the com- 
pound w'ord kriiimelbeere, a gooseberry. See 
GooMEBEKiiY.] A gooseberry. Called also 
Groset. [Scotch.] 

Gro3sbea]r,Grosbealc(gi'c)s'b6k), n. [Gross, 
thick, and Ijeak.} 

: A name common 
to Eever.'il Inses- 
sorial birds of 
different genera, 
dfetinguished by 
the thickness of 
tho bill, which 
is conve.x above, 
and so strong as 
to enable the 
birds, though of 
small size, to 
break tin; stones 
of eberrieSjOli ves, 
itc. In appear- 
ance they resemble the finches, to who.se 
family (Fringillidm) they in general belong. 
’I'lie liawthorn grossbeak or hawflneh is the 
Coocothraustes vulgaris. The green gross- 
beak or greenfinch is the C. okloris. 'The 
pine grossbeak is the Loxia emiclmtor. The 
grenadier grossbeak is the Pyrmmlana orix. 
The oardihal grossbeak is the Cardinnlis 
vir(iiiik(nm or Loisia Cardinalis oi lin- 
nreus. These birds are in generaT shy 
and solitary, chiefly living in woods at a 
: distance from the habitations of man. 

The gi-een grossbeak is common In every 
part of Britain, and may be seen In every 
; hedge, especially in winter. 

Gross-fed (gnw'fed), a. Fed or sup- 
ported grossly, or Ijy gross food. 
Gross-headed fevos'lied-ed), a. Having 
a thick skull; stupid. 

TliB was it, to pluck out of the heads of his ad- 
mirers the conceit that all who are not preiatieal 
are gross./tsaded, thick-vvittedi illiterate, .shal- 
low. MilUti, 

Grossifleation (gros'i-ft-ka"shQn), n. 

The act of making gross or thick, or state 
V of becoming gross or thick; espetnally, 
in hot, a term applied to tho swelling of 
the ovary of plants after fertilization. 
Grossify(gros'{-fi), v.t. ami i. [E. gross, 
and Tj, /ftfiio, to make.] To make gross 
or thick; to become gross or thick. 

Grossly (groa'li), adv. In a gro,ss manner; 
greatly; mtiiont delicacy; coarsely; rudely; 
shamefttlly; vulgarly. 



All otiQud^x, who has so.t''ri?.Ty/y oUemltiti the laws. 

l waijUl heunJcrstftO'I ttifapcaknotphilosojihicaliy 
a?j’ 1 pfriperiy nut iiu<l accorTlin^t to Jiuch con- 
coptujsis as vu^jjiV people would be Jipt to frame. 

Str A A'l'Jc’fMt. 

Grossjiess (gi-Os'nes), n. The .state or iiuality 
of being gross; greatness ; eoarsene.ss ; in- 
delicacy; rudeness; vulgarity. 

Vice itaulf lost half its evil by losing ail its g>-s>.TS- 
ness', B-.trkt, 


:i gooseberry. See Guos!3AnT.J A tribe of 
the imt. order Sasifragacem, comprehending 
the goosobeiTj’ and currant of gardens; and 
consisting, in fact, of only one genus. Kibes. 
See Goo-SEBEUKv, Kibes. 

Grossulaceous (gros-u-lfl'she-us),a. In bnt. 
of or pertaining to the Grossiilacea;. 
Groasular (gros'fl-ler), n. [L.L, grossukt, a 
gooseberry. SeetTROS.SABT.] Pertaining to or 
resemb]ingagoosebeiTy;as,(//’osa!ttergrirnet. 
Grossular, Grossulalre (grosTT-ler, gros-il- 
l:ti’'),n. A rare translucent mineral, a variety 
of the dodecahedral ganiet, found in .Siberia; 
so named from its green colour, resembling 
that of the gooseberry. 

Grossularite (gros'u-I6r-it), n. Same as 
Qrassidar. 

6rot,t n. A groat; a coin worth fourpence. 
Chaucer. 

Grot (grot), n. .Same as, Groffa [Poetical] 
Grotescfue (gro-tesk'), a. [Fr., from grutte, 
a grotto, from the paintiug.s in the ancient 
crypts and grottos.] 1. Kesembling the fig- 
ures found in grottos; wildly formed; whim- 
sical ; extravagant ; of iri'egnlar forms and 
proportions; ludicrous; antic; as, grotesque 
paintings; (grotesque designs. 

The diampain head 
Of !i deep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild. 
Access denied. Milton. 

2. A term applied to artifieial grotto-work, 
decorated with rock-w'ork, shells, &c. 
Grotesetue (gro-teskO, n, 1. A capricious 
variety of arabesque ornamentation, wdiich, 
as a w'hole, has no type in nature, the parts 
of .animalB, plants, and other incongruous 
elements being combined together; used by 
the Romans in decorative painting and re- 
vived by the artists of the Bennissanoe, [In 
this sense written also Grottesque.] See 
Ahabesqiie,~ 2. Whimsical figures or scen- 
ery. ‘Phantasms or grofesguea’ liusHn. — 
8 . Ai’tiflcial grotto-work. [ In this sense 
written also Gfroffesjue.J— 4. A squat-shaped 
printing type. 

Grotesquely (gro-teskTi), adv. In a gro- 
teisque manner. 

Grotesqueness (gro-tesk'nes), n. State or 
quality of being grotesque. 

Fancies, however extravagant in grotesqueness of 
shadow or shape. Rns&iK. 

Grotesquery (gr6-teak'6-ri), n. [Formed on 
tg'pQoicMmnory,tnclcerg, foolery, &(!.] Tho 
act of indulging in grotesque whims or an- : 
tics; grotesque conduct; a grotesque action; : 
an emhodiment or expression of grotesque- : 
nes.s. 

His {Prof. 'Wiison’s) range of power is extraordin- 
,ary : from the nicest subtleties of feminine tenderness, 
he passes at will to the wildest animal riot .and the 
most danmgsroiesgueries of humour. 

Chambers's Ettey. 

Grotta (gi'ot'ta), n. A grotto. 

Let it be turned to a gratia dr place of shade. Bacon. 

Grottesque (grot-tesk'),n. See GEOTEsqnE,»L 
Grotto (grot'to), ». pi. Grottos or Grottoes 
(grot'toz). [Fi>. grotte. It. grotta, from L. 
crgqHa, Gr. krypte, a covered place, a cave, 



Grotto of Melidhoniin Crete. 

a vault, from krypto, to conceal] 1. A 
cave or natural cavity in the earth, as in 
a mountain oi- rijck. Some of these sub- 


terranean cavities are fumed for the ntephi- 
tic exhalatimts that issue from them, us the 
Grottu del t’une Jiour Naple.s; but tliero are 
others iiut h.KS eolebruted for their beuuty 
and grandeur, as the grotto of xintiparos 
and that represented in tho cut. —2. An ur- 
tiflcial cavern decorated with rock- woik. 
shells, Ac., co.usti'uctBd for C0!!lncs.s and 
pleasure. 

Grotto-work (grot'tO-werkj.n, Grnanit-ntal 
work or shell- work in a garden, in imitation 
of a grotto. Cowper. 

Grouaa, Growau (grou'an), n. [ Armor. 
‘P'oitau, sand.] In tin-mining, a lode whii.ii 
abotimls In rough gravel or .sand. 

Groughtt (grot), n. Growth. Ckapmnn. 
Ground (ground), n, [xl, Sax. G. Han. and 
Sw. grim'd, I>. grund, Icol. grunn'r, Goth, 
grundus, ground. Prolaibly the original 
meaning was dust or earth, tho origin of the 
xVnglo-Saxon word being grindan. to grind. 
xAccording to Biefl'enbaeli ‘Grund stands in 
the same relation to (grindan as muldii [A. 
Sax, mnlde, E. mold, mould) and other names 
forearthtowflZau’ (Goth., to grind).] 1. The 
surface of the earth ; tho outer crust of the 
globe; hence, tho .surface of a floor oi‘ pave- 
ment, as supposed to be resting upon the 
earth. 

There was not a man to til! Gen. ii. 5. 

Dagon wail fallen on Ins face to before 

the ark of the Lord. i Sam. v. 4. 

2. Region; territory; country; land; a.j, 
Egyptian ground; British ground; heavenly 
(grmmd.~\ Land; estate; poasessinii; lienee, 
the place assigned to one in certain games, 
as cricket; as, the batsman is in his ground. 

Thy nest design ir, on thy neighbour's ixxmxxaT. 

Drydeu. 

4. That on which anything may stand or 
rest, or be raised or transacted ; that from 
which anything may rise or originate: foun- 
dation of knowledge, belief, or conviction; 
originating force, agency, or agent; siqiport; 
ultimate or first principle; generiilly in a 
figurative sense. ‘Making h.ippiness the 
(ground of his unhappiness.’ Sir I‘. Sidney. 

The grounds of onr quarrel with France had re- 
ceived no manner of addition. Stvi/t. 

To the soMigromui 

Of nature trusts the Mind that builds for ,aye. 

IVorcissu&rth. 

5. In the fine arts, (a) in painting, the sur- 
face oiT which a figure or object is repru- . 
sented; that surface or substance which re- 
tains the original colour, and to which the 
other colours are applied to niisko the repre- 
sentation; as, crimson on a white yroxanl, 
(6) In smlp. the flat siuface from wliicli the 
iignros rise; said of a work in relief.— -fi. In 
niamif. tlie principal colour, to which others' 
are considered as ornamental; that portion 
of manufactured articles, as tapestry, car- 
peting, t&c., of a uniform colour, on which 
the figures are, asitwere, drawn oriirojected. 
Hence— 7. A foil or baokgroimd that sets off 
anything. 

Like bright Hiatal on .1 sullen ^xj-eaKfi?; 

My teforVuation glittering o’er my fault. Shah. 

8. pi. Sediment at the bottom of liiinors; 
dregs; lees; fseces; as, coffee .qrownd.v ; the 
grounds of strong beer.— 9. In etching, a. 
composition spread over tlie surface uf tlie 
plate to be etched, to prevent the acid from . 
eating into the plate, exeerit where an open- 
ing is made \vith the point of the etching- 
needle,— 10. In'ijwhiic, (a) a compoaltion in 
which the base, consisting of a few bars of 
independent notes, is continually repeated 
to a continually varying melodj', (fi) The 
plain song; the tnnebn which descants, 
are raised. — 11. Formerly, the pit of a 
play-house.— 1*2. Indnining, the stratum 
in which the lode la found.— 18, In join- 
ery, one of the pieces of wood fixe'd to 
walls and partitions, with their surfaces, 
flush with the plaster, to which the fac- 
ings or Ihiislunga are attached. --To breat 
ground, to penetrate the soil for the first 
time, as in cutting the iirst turf of a raii- 
;H4| vvay, mine, &'c.; lienee, jiff, to taka the 
'Si flust step in, or enter upon, any under- 
taking. 

Hmv happy, could I hut, in ,auy me.asure, make 
!n.a.nifest to you the meanings of Heroism; the 
divine relation . . . which in all times unites a 
grexit man to other men; .iiid thus, as it were, not 
exhaust iny subject, but so much as breah ground’ 
on it. Carlyle. 

—To fall to the ground, to come to nought; 
a.B, the project fell to the ground.— To 
gain ground, («) to advance; to prooeeil 
forward in conflict; as, an army in battle 
(gains ground; hence, to obtain an advantage; 
to have some success; as, the army gains' 


ch, Wiain; 6h, Sc. loe/i: g, go; j.joh; ii, Fr, ton;. ng,.smp; TH, fAen; th, f/iin; w, wig; wh, w/tig; zh. azure.— See Key. 
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ffround on tlie eia-inj’. (I/) Tn gain crodit; 
to prevail; to liecfiine inure gi uenil or ox* 
tensive; as. the opinion ;/(iinii ground, ~--To 
lose ground, (o) to retire; to reti'ent; to with- 
ilravv from the piisition taken, (b) To lose 
(nlvaiitage. (.') To lose oreilit ; to deuline ; 
trt )»t-er»me lesi in force or extent,— To pi we 
grotvid, to reemlo; to yicH advantage.— J'o 
get groH7id, tu geither grwwnd, to gaingroiinil. 
litare }— '/tj kand vne'ii ground, to stand 
Ih’iii; not to rceedc or yield. 

Grouad (gromul), v.t. 1. To lay or set on or 
in the gromid. 

Ami fnentl'iJiip wJiicIi a faint aifection breeds 
Withaut regard of gai3d, dies like ili-’g-rouuded seeds^ 
Sp(^fts‘eK 

When the faiia are thus discharged, the ward of 
comnsand ia course is to s^rcufid anus. Acidi-st'ii, 

‘J. To .Sf-ttle or cstrthlish, as on n fourulatiou, 
Imsis, I’aiHt*, iv.'ison, or principle; to fix or 
settle firmly: to found; to base: as, argu- 
ments »;roKwfc<f on reason or comraoii sense. 
‘ Disiiltiasiu f griiuuded upon no tiUirr argu- 
ment,’ Shak'.' 

flow he hiis title to the crown 

Upeii our fail? Shst^- 

To thoroughly instruct in elemenis or fir.st 
prittclplfis. 

The fact is slie had ioarned (Fienchl laiiK asfo.and 
,irm>iniieii lierijelf subsequently in the gruram.ar so as 
1,0 be able w teach it to Ceotge, ThacMeray, 

•t. Xant. to rmi ashoro or rgroiind; to oiinse 
to take tin; groimd; as, t.i ground a ship. 
GrotUld (uround). o.f. To run agi'oUud; to 
sti'iks; thii gi’ounll and remain fixed; as, the 
ship grounded in two fathoms of water. 
Groukd {ground), pret. &pp. uf grind. 
Grouadage < gf mnd'aj). r; . A t a.x p; lid 1 »y a 
ship for titc ground or ,^pa(.‘c she m;eupii:.s 
vyhile in port. 

Ground - angling ( grountl • ang-gl-in g ), n. 
Angling witiioiit a float, witha weight placed 
a few iiu'lii-.i from tin- hook. 
Ground-annual tground'.'iri-nft-al), n. In 
an «, staff) ercitcod in laiiil iiy a 
vm-iiii, whf>. tii.sttmil of stiliiiig his land for a 
gross sum, reservics an aniiiial grniuid-rent 
from the, veiiileB, this eround-rent being a 
fiorpctual Inirdfii iiimii the 1,'uid. 
Oround-aslt (gwund'ash), n. A sapling of 
iwh; a young tshiiot from the stump of an 
ii'h; also a name in some districts forvEi/o- 
Ijoliuni rodfignirvi, 

Ground-lialliffignmndTia-lif),,'. linnining, 
a superintendent of mines whose duty it is 
to iifiiki) pt-riffdleal visits, and report upon 
their coiiilir.il ,n. 

Groundrbait fgriiund’iiati, n, Unit droppml 
to tilt) hottiua i.jf the water to wdlcct the fish 
together, 

Ground-hase, Grouad-haas (grouTnn..as), 
/*. In mmie, a hase etqiHistiiig of four or 
eight hers, wliich arc continually rfipeatctl 
during flic whoh- ruoveiufiit. 
Ground-cherry fgnutndVhnr-ri), n. 1. A 
naititi applied tii Crranun chtuiueetmmis, a 
{daiit witli smootli siiiiiiiig leaves, and .spho- 
rical fteifl fruit, Fonietiiuos fuuiifl in our 
gai-iicii.s l)U>!d,-d on tin: coininon chtiTv. ~ 
i!. An Ainericun name for the native plants 
of the wrniii; I’iiysaiis. 

Ground-dove, Ground-iiigeoji (groun<T- 

dUY, grouniTpi-jon), n. A'ames conation to 
tho.in: tliv.is of family f'lilunihidio ivhii-h 
live mostly mi the giuund and little mi trees. 
Their wings ara short imd remndud, their 
tegs long, and their feet more aduxitufl for 
wiilhiiig than griispiiig. 'The grmnid-dove.s 
inclwle the heiiutiful bronze-wiugB of Aus- 
tralis. 

Groundedly ( ground 'cd-li), udv. In a 
grounded or tirnily cst.'ihlished iiianner. 
Grounden,! w. of gritul. (irmirifl. (Jhaucer. 
Ground-floor (ground'ildr), n. The llmir of 
a house on a level, or nearly so, with the 
exterior grmnid. 

Ground-form ('gronnd'form), n. In gra^n. 
a riaiiu' smuetiuieri given to the basis of a 
Word to ivhieh the intleetimial parts are 
added in declension or cuiijugatimi; the 
stem. 

Ground-gru, Ground-ice (Kromia'gro, 

P'oiind'i,.)), H. [h'rit is iirohahly Fr. erut;, 
gi'ov/'th.] lee formed at the bottom of a 
river, <tr other body of water, before iee 
licgius if) afipcar mi the surface. 
Ground-hemlock (gniiind'hem-iok), n. An 
Aniericaii uaitm for a i-rcoping variety of the 
emummi ymv {Tuxus Uirxatu) found in the 
I'nlted States. ' 

Ground-hog (grmind'hop), ,i. l. The popular 
name of the Aniericaii Vodciit, Arcfrnng.t 
Monax, or marmot, iiMially callcil in Few 
England Winidchtwk.~~'l,. A iiaino applied to 
the (M'getrrojnM eupi'tmk, a Smith African 
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; edentate quadniped which burrows in the 
; ground: so called from its licaring a general 
rc.senihlaiice to a small, short-legged pig. 
i See OllYCTEKOPUS. 

Ground-hold (ground'hohll.n. Xaut. tackle 
I for holding on to the ground. 

1 Like as n ship 

I Having spent all her masts and ha irround-Jtold, 
i ■ Sfm.vr. 

1 Ground-ice (ground'is), n. See gkoond- 
! OIUJ. ■ 

Ground-ivy (gi’ound'i-vi), n. The popular 
' name of tlie plant Nepeta Glechoina {Glrch- 
i mna Imleracea), nat. order Laliiatso. .It i-s 
a Jli'itish jdant, withopiiosite eremite leaves 
I and whorls of puridc laluate flowers, which 
1 appear in spring. It was formerly held in 
1 much reunite for its supposed tonic proper- 
i tic.s, and a herb tea was made from it. It 
I was also used in making ale, whence one of 
i its old names is Alehnof. 
i Ground-joint (ground'joint), n. In much. 

! a kiial of joint in which tlic surfaces to he 
litted are previously covered with fine emery 
and oil(in the case of metal), fine sand and 
water (In the case of glas.s), and rubbed to- 
gether. 

Ground-joist (ground'joist), «. .in arch. 
one of the joists which rest upon sleeiier.s 
laid on the ground, oron bricks, prop-stones, 
or dwarf- walls, used in basement or grouud- 
iioors. 

Ground-lavr (groundTa), n. rmulamental 
or essential law'. 

The very constitution and ermmd-law of this 
! human si»ecie.s whicli, has been redeemeil by Christ, 

! IS the sclf-sacriflce which Christ disphayed as the one 
I perfection of humanity. C Kuissley, 

' Groundles8(ground'les), «. Wanting ground 
i or foundation; wanting cause or reason for 
I siijipoft; not authorized; false; a.s, ground- 
i less fear; ,a gr(>undless report or assertion. 

I How xrountiless that reprnacli isw'hictiis cast upon 

1 them of being aveoie to our national worship. 

1 Freemder. 

Groundlessly (ground'les-li), adw In a 
I grmindlessnianuer; without reason or cause; 
i 'without authority for support. 

' Groundlessness (groinnl'Ies-nes), ». The 
I iitiite or rpiality of being groumUe.ss; want 
1 of just cause, reason, or authority for siiji- 
\ port. ‘The groundlesstms of that tradi- 
I tinn.’ L. Addison, 

' Ground-line fgrmuidTin), n. in groin, and 
I persp. the line of Intersection of the hori- 
! zontal and vertical jilanes of projection. 

‘ Groundling (gmundTing), n. l. A yiopular 
ictnie for two fishes that keep at the hot- 
i tom of the water: (a) tlie spinert loach (Lu- 
i bids trenia)-, (6) the black goby (Gohivs 
i Hff/er)— the former coinmoii in fresh water, 
the latteron the coa.st.~‘At A speclatorwho 
j stood in the pit of the theatre, whieli was 
i literally on tiia ground, having neither floor 
! nor bonclies. 

! t>, i! offends me to tlie soni to hear a rnljiistiaus 

jKif iwig-p.ateil fellow te.ar .1 jrassion to Kitters, to very 
ra}|3, io split the cats of thei-yanjirfhaej. .V/juA, 

Ground-liverwort (gronndTi-ver.wert), n. 
.A lichen, 1‘eltidea canina. Called alsii-Dyg- 
Uehen. 

Ground-lizard (ground'li-zCTil), n. A siio- 
cies of lizard (A mcim dorsalis) very common 
in Jamaica, freguentiug the ro:idsidcs and 
open pastures. 

Groundlyt (grmmdTi), adv. Upon princi- 
ples; solidly: not superficially. ‘A man 
gnmndlg l&vnmV Aseham. : 
Ground-mail (ground'nwl), n. Duty paid 
for the right of having a corjise inteiTed in 
a elturdiyard. (Scotch. J : 

‘ Reason.ahlf; cliarges,’ said the sexton, 'ou, there’s 
gvaitiiduntiil, and bell.-siUei (thongh the bell's broken 
n.ai; doubt), .and the kist, and myaay’.swark. and my 
bit fee, and some brandy and aie to the drigie.’ 

Sir Itt Scott. 

Ground-moxUd (ground'mold), n. 1 n engin. 
a mould or frame by means of which the 
surface of the ground is wrought to any par- 
I ticular form, as in tereacing or emltanking. 

I Ground-nest (groundTiest), n. A neat on 
I the ground. Milton. 

Ground-niche (ground'nich), n. In arch. 

' a niche whose base or seat is on a level with 
the grouml-floor. 

Ground-nut (ground'nut), n. A name com- | 
moil to several plants: {a)Araehis hypogera., \ 
an annual plant growing in the waniipafts of 
America, having hairy pinnate leaves which 
h.av e four leaflets.pods with a lining of akind I 
of net-work containing two to four seeds of | 
the size of a hazel-nut, and a root having I 
flualitiesresembling liquorice, for which it is i 
Koraelimesiiscd. SeeAUACHrs. (b)Ihinivm | 
jlexuosum. See Earth -M irr, (c) A legu- ! 
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ininous twining plant (ripios tuberosa), pro- 
ducing clusters of dark puride flowers, and 
hav’Tig a root tuberous and pleasant to the 



Ground-nut U1 rachis hypogsa). 


taste. (<f) The American plant Panax tri- 
folium, and its pungent glolnilar root. 
Ground-oak (gi’ound'Ok), n. A sapling of 
oak. , 

Ground-pearl (ground'pfirl), n. In enfom. 
an insect. Coccus {Mar, jarnd.es) formica-rum, 
found in ants' nests in the TVest Indies. 
Ground-pig (ground'pig), n,. 1. The name of 
a Sfiiitli African rodent animal (A uiacotfus 
Swindc.riunus), sub-family Ecltiniyna: so 
called from its burrowing habits.— -2. A name 
sometimes given to the ground-hog. 
Ground-pigeon, n. See Groufd-pove. 
Ground-pine (ground'pin), n. 1. A tufted 
MtU'eading lierb’aceous plant of the genus 
i Ajuga (A. Chamtvpitijs), nat. order Laluata;, 
j foriherly ela.ssed among tlie germanders, ami 
said to be called pine from its resinous smell. 
3. A name sometimes given to several species 
of the genus Lycopodium or elub-moss, naf. 

1 order Lyeoimdiaceie; esiieeially, (a) L. claru- 
j turn, or common club-moss, a long, creeiiing 
evergreen plant, found in heathy pastures, 

I who.se dust-like spores are very inllammahle 
and are used to produce the lightning of 
Uicatru.s, for iirework.s, Ac. (b) L. dendrni- 
deuni, a graceful tree-shaijetl evergreen, 
about 8 irielies high, found in moist places 
in the dark woods of Aorth America. 
Ground-plan (groumUplan), n. In arch. 
the rciiresentation of the divisions of a 
huihling on the .same level with the surface 
of the ground. 

Ground-plane (grouiul'jil.an), ii. The hori- 
zontal plane of projection in perspective 
drawing. 

Ground-plate (grouud'pirit), n. In aivb. 
one of the outermost pieces of framing 
jilaced on or near tlie ground; a groundsill. 
Ground -plot (ground 'plot), n. l. 'Tlie 
ground on which a Imilding i.s placed. - 
2. Siiiue as Qround-plan. 

Men skilled in architecture might do what we did 
not attempt ; they might probably form an exact 
ground'plat of thi-s ven'erable edifice. Johnson. 

Ground-plum (gronnd'plum), n. A legumi- 
nous plant (Astragalus cargocarpus) found 
in the valley of the Mississippi. 

Ground-rat (ground'rat), n. Another name 
for the ground-pig (which sue). 
Ground-rent (ground'rent), v. Rent paid 
for the privilege of building on another 
man’s laud. 

Ground-room (ground'rOin), n. A room ou 
the ground-floor of a building; a lower 
room. 

Ground-rope ( ground 'rOp), n. 'Che rope 
along the bottom of a trawl-net. See 
Tkawt-net. 

Ground-sea (ground'se), n. The ITest In- 
dian name for the swell called Rollers, or in 
Jamaica the North Sea, occurring in a calm, 
and witli no other indication of a previous 
gale. The sea rises in huge billows and dashes 
against the shore with roarings resembling 
thunder. It is probably due to the gale's 
called ‘Northers,’ which suddenly rise and 
rage off the capes of Virginia round to the ; 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Groundsel (groimd'sel), n. [O.B. ground- 
swell, Sc. groundie-swallow, A. Sax. grunde- 
swelge, grundswelige, groundsel, the literal 
meaning being apparently ground -swal- 
lowing, that is entirely covering; but tin; 
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nriKinal fiu'in wtis gun<h:.~xvihj‘‘. ‘ iitis-w.'tl- 
lowini.f (A.S.'ix. inind, pus. iuiittci-j, from 
its 11 , St! ill pOuiticL’S iipplifll to .SilIYr- 1 
Sicm'cw vulgarit:, .a coiiimoii iiimiiul Wftoi 
lii loiijtim; to tin; mit. orilor t'oiiipor.it;!:. It. 
is omirllit'ut, Iiiw ill! Iifi'i.as'i'ons anil aliolitly 
iu;iil taste, lint is rnjtiated by almost every 
(iuai1ruiit;il cxfciit the hn,t; ami itoat; siuiiU 
liirilf', ho\vi-\i.‘r, arc very fond of the sei'il. 
Groundsill, Groundsel tm'oiind'sil, 
grouml'sel), ii. [K. ground and Tim 
tinibor of a building which lies next to the 
ground: the ground-plate; the sill. 
Ground-snake (ground 'snak), n. An in- 
oifonsive snake (Celuta amend), of a .salmon 
colour and with a blunt tail, found under 
log.s and stones iu the United .Staters; worm- 
snake. 

Ground- sqitirrel ( ground 'skwi-rel), n. 
Tlie coiimiou name of several aniinals of 
the genus Tamias, a genus of rodents .allied 
to the true squirrels, but distinguished from 
them by tlie possession of cheek-pouclioa, 
and their habit of retreating into .subter- 
raneous hole.s. They are of smiill .size, and 
.all of them striped on the back and sides. 
A well-known species is the T. Liateri, the 
ciiipmuiik, hackee, or chipping .squirrel 
of North America. See Tamias. 
Ground-swell (ground'swel), n. A broad, 
deep sw'ell or roiling of the sea, occasioned 
along the siiore or where tlie water is not 
deep by a distant storm or heavy gale. 

Grounds'iveils are rapidly transmitted through the 
water, sometimes to ^freat distances, and even in 
direct Opposition to the wind, until they break aj'ainst 
ashore, or gradually subside iu coiiseciuence of the 
frictiem of the water. Braude &• Cox. 

Ground-table (ground'ta-bl), n. In ax'ch. 
sec EAKTH-TABLE. 

Ground-tackle (ground'tak-l), n. Nant a 
general term for the anchors, cables, warps, 
springs, &e., used for securing a ve.ssel at 
auohor. 

Ground-tier (ground'tSr), n. 1. Tlie lower 
or pit range of boxes in a theatre.— 2. A’awf. 
(a) the lowest range of water oaslcs in the 
hold of a vessel before the introduction of 
iron tanks, (&) The lowe.st range of any 
material stowed in tlie liold. 

Ground-ways (grouucl'waz), n. pi. In ship- 
building, a substantial foundation, of wood 
or stone for the blocks whereon a vessel is 
built. 

Groundwork (ground 'iverk), n. 1. The 
work whioli forms tlie foundation of any- 
thing; the basis; the fundamental part of 
the whole; that to which the rest is addi- 
tional; the first part of an undertaking; tlie 
fundamentals. —2. First principle; original 
reason. 

The iiiorals is the first business of the poet, .as being 
the of his instruction. Vrjdeu. 

Group (grbp), 71. (Fr. gx-oupe, a group; 
It. grup 2 ) 0 , grcgjpo, a knot, a knob, a group; 
allied to Fr. croupe, the Imttocks of a horse; 
Icel. eropipr, a hump or bunch, kryppa, 
humped; G, krojif, protuberance; A. .Ssix. 
crop, a crop, top, bunch. See Clioii n (rump) 
andCROP(ci‘awofabird),] 1. An assembla.ge, 
either of persons or things; a iiumber col- 
leoted without any regular form or arrange- 
iiient; a cluster; as, a group of men or of 
trees; a group of isles. Drydan. 

Ingroups they stream'd away. Temiyson. 

2. liipamt. soul sculp, .an assemblage of two 
or more figures of men, beasts, or other 
tliing.s which have some i-elatioii to each 
other; a combination of sevei’al figures form- 
ing an agreeable whole. 

The famous group of figures which represent the 
two brothers binding Dirce to the horns of a mad 
bulb Addixoit, 

3. In scientific classifications, a certain num- 
iicrof figures or objects in a certain order 
or relation, or iiaving some resemblance or 
common characteristic; as, groups of strata; 
agi-oup of animals; a group ot plants.— 4. In 
music, a number of notes of small time- 
value joined at the stems. 

Group (grijp), u.f. [ Fr, proupen) To form 
into a group ; to bring or place together in 
a cluster or knot; to arrange in a group or 
in groups, often witli reference to mutual 
relation, common oharae teristics, or the best 
etfect; to form an assemblage of; in the fine 
arts, to combine a number of figures of 
material objects so as to produce a pictur- 
esque effect. 

The difliculty lies in drawing and dispo.sing, or as 
tile painters term it, ingroiiping such a multitude of 
different objects. Prior. 

Grouping (grbp'ing), n. The di.sposal or 
relative arrangement of figures of men, aiii- 
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mate, tfec. , In drawing, painting, or sculpture, 
so a.s to proilueu a pleasiug eifect. 

Grouse (grous), a (Ktym. doubtful. "VVedg- 
wood quotes an O, E. tomigi-ice, a inoiif-fowi, 
and derives it from O.Fr. pottle gricsehe, a 
moor-hen— poMfc, afowl, uudgidaw, gricHchc, 
speckled, gray. Comp, gray-hen, hlaek-eock.] 
The eonitnou name of a manlier of rasorial 
birds, of the genus Tetrao, family Tetiuu- 
iiidai, characterized by having a very sliort, 
tliickish, and sharp bill, and a naked red 
b.'tiid or patch in place of an eye-brow. The 
well-known moor-fowl or red grouse of 
Britain te now often pl.aced along with the 
ptarmigan in the genus Lagopu.s .apart from 
the mein!ier,H of the genus Tetrao, tlie true 
grouso, although it is the species to which 
the nanio is exclusively applied by Britisli 
sportsmen. The true grouse have tlieir leg, a 
feathered to thefeet, while the moor-fowl and 
ptarmigan have likewise their toe.s covered 
with feathers. Tlie genus Tetrao comprises 
the largest birds of the family, inelndiug the 



Red Grouse ( Tetrao or Lagopus scotkus). 


capercailzie, wood grouse, or cock of the 
woods (T. urogallus), the hlack-coek (T. 
tetrix), the prairie-hen of Nortli America 
(T. ciipidii), the spotted grouse of Canada 
(T. canadensis), tlie dusky grouse of the 
liocky -Mountains (2’. obscurus), Ac. 

Grou-ie (grous), v. i. To seek or shoot grouse. 
Grout (.grout), 71. [A. iSax. griu, liarleyor 
wheat meal. See Gkoats, Oiin'.] 1. Coarse 
meal; pollard. ICmg. — 2. A thin coarse 
mortar used for pouring into the joints of 
masonry and lirickwork; also, a liner mate- 
rial, used iu finishing the be.st ceilings.— 
3. Liipior with malt infused for ale or beer 
liefore it is fully boiled; a kind of thick ale. 
•1. Lees; grounds; dregs. 

Tlie ceilings were so fiintastically clouded by 
smoke ;iiul tlust, that old women might have told for- 
tunes in them betterthan ingrou/s of teti. Dickens. 

5. A siiecies of apple. 

Grout (grout), v.t. To fill up with grout, as 
tlie joiut.s or sp.ices between stones. 
Grouting (grout'ing), n. 1. In building, the 
process of filling in or liuishing with grout. 
2. Tlie grout thus filled iu. 

Groutnol,t Groutnoldt (gront'nol, grout'- 
nold), n. [Thiit is, great 7ioll or head, flee 
Gkowthe.vd.] 1. An idle lazy fellow; it 
growthead. 

That same dwarfs a pretty boy, but the squire’s a 
j^roHtHoid. Beaji. & Bl. 

2. A kind of fish. 

Grouty (grout'i), a. Cross; surly; sulky. 
[Colloq.] 

Grove (grov), u. [A. Sax. pny, a grove, 
from grafati, to dig, agi'ove being originally 
an alley cut out in a wood; hence akin 
to grave, v. and 7i.] 1. A cluster of trees 
sh.ading an avenue or walk; an assemblage 
of growing trees of no great e.xtent; a small 
wood. 

The groves were God’s first temples. liryant. 

2. Something resembling a wood or trees in 
a wood. 

TaUi>-»wcj of masts arose in beauteous pride. 

Trionfmil, 

Grovel (gro'vel), v.i. pret. & pp. grovelled; 
ppr. grovelling. [Comp, grabble, grubble, to 
gi'ovel, O.E. grof, gruf ('and gruf he fel 
adoun unto the grouiide. ’ Chaucer), ‘ on the 
groffe,’ .Sc. ‘on pron/h,’ flat, with the face 
towards tire earth, E. dial, ‘ to lie griibblmgs; ’ 
IceL grufla, to grovel, pnt/f, a grovelling; 
Sw. grttfa, prone, with the face towards the 
earth; also L.G. and G. Icrdbhebi, to crawl. 
Akinprope, pmft.] 1. To creep on the earth, 
or with the face to the ground; to lie prone 
or move witli the body prostrate on the 
e.arth; to act in a prostrate posture. 
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Gaze on and on thy face. tiOai. 
To creep andzvwrf on the gtoimd. Mtlten- 

2. To have a tendency towards or take plea- 
sure in low or base tliiiig.s; to be low, alijcct, 
or mean; as, his thoughts always grovel. 

Groveller (gro'rel-er), n. One who grovels; 
a person of a low, mean, grovelling disi«i.si- 
tion. 

Grovelliuf fgi’O'vcI-ing). a. l. Lying prune; 
moving with the body prostete.- 2. .Mciin; 
witiiout dignity or elevation. 

When tile mind loses its feeling for eifgance, it 
grows corrupt and. yr.Ji/fto'Bi', ' S.atuior. 

Grovy (grovT), a. Pertaining to a grove; 
abounding in groves; frequenting groves. 
[Rare.] 

Grow (gro), v.i. pret. grew; pp. grown; 
Plir. growing. [ A. flax. grOican, punt grrdw, 
pp.grOiecn. Comij. Q.groeijcn, O.N. grna, to 
grow. Prciliably allied to great awd green.] 
i, 'I'o liecomo enhirgeil inlmik orstaturCj by 
a natural and organic process; to incruase in 
hulk liy tlie gradual as-similatioii of new mat- 
ter into the living organism: said of aiiimal.s 
and vegetalilos.aiid tlieir jiarts. —2. 'J'o .spring 
up and come to maturity in a natural way; 
to be produced by vegetation; to thrive; to 
liouri.sii ; as, wheat grows in most })arls of 
the world; rice grouxs only in warm elimaf cs. 

3. To increase in any way; to become larger 
and strongei'; to be augmented; to wax; to 
advance; to improve ; to extend ; to swell, 
as sound; to accrue; as, to grow in know- 
ledge or piety; bis reputation is growing; 
the wind grew to a tempest. 

Tile slender sound 

As from a distance beyond distance grew 
Coining upon me. Tennyson. 

4. To beeininged from one state to another; 
to result, as from a eauKO or reason; to be- 
come ; as, to grim pale; to groiv poor; to 
grata rich; lax morals may gruio from eri'ors 
in opinion. 

Delos, by being reckoned a sacred plnee, greo’ to 
be a free port. rlrlnit/nwt, 

5. To become attached; to adhere. 

Our knees sliall kneel till to tlie ground tliey.gi-orti. 

, Shak. 

—To grow out of, to issue from, as phinta 
from the .soil, or as a brancii from the niain . 
stem ; to result from, as an effect from ti 
cause. 

Tlieae wars imve grotvn oief of commercial con- 
siderations. A. HaniUton. 

—To grow up, to arrive at manliood, or to 
advance to full stature or maturity.— 2'o 
growit'iiov grow together, to doseand adhere; 
to hceome united by .growth, as liesli or tlie 
baric of a tree severeti. 

Grow (gro), v.t. To cause to grow; to culti- 
vate; to produce; to raise; as, a farmer 
protos large qnautitie.s of whe, at. 

Tins will cause him to vnit out of his heart all envy, 
hatred, and m.alice, and zo'oj;, in the same all .amity, 
friendsliip, and concord. Crantner. 

Growan (grou'an), k. See Gkouan. 

Growe.t n. A grove, Spmiser. 

Grower (gro'er), n. 1. One who or that 
which grows or increases. 

Tlie quickest of any kind of elm. Mortimer. 

2. One who grows, raises, or produces; a 
cultivator. 

Growing (gnying), >i. 1. The gradual iu- 
croasB of aiilrnal and ve.getable bodies; in- 
crease in bulk and the like ; progression or 
advancement.— 2. Tliat whicli lias grown; 
growth. ‘ A large prom'wp of hair.’ Udall. 
Growl (groiil), v.i. [Comp. 1). grolleti, to 
growl or gnimble, krollen, to .caterwaul; (1. 
nrollm, to roar; N. gnjlti, to grunt. ITo- 
bahly allied to G. groll, liate, rancour, grol- 
len, to hate, A, Sax. grielkm, grilkta, to pro- 
voke. May he imitative in origin. Comp, 
also Gr. grylle, a grunting, grylos, a pig.] 
'To murmur or snarl, as a dog ; to utter an 
angry, gnunbUiig sound. 

Hti saw the lean doj^s bene.ath the wall 
Hold o’er the dead their carnival; 

Gorg:lng and o'er carcase and limb. 

Byron, 

Growl (groul), v.t. To express liy growling; 
to utter in an angry or grttmlding tone. 

He reach’d 

’White hands of farewell to niy sire, who jrrcwCd 
An answer. Tennyson. 

Growl (groul), w. The angry sound uttered 
by ado.g; hence, the inarticulate or grum- 
bling sound littered by a discontented or 
angry person. 

Growler (groul'dr), n. i. One who growls. 

2. A fish of the perch kind (Grustii Salmoti- 
ides), abundant in many North American 
rivers, and affording excellent sport to the . 
angler. It is about 2 feet long, and its flesh 
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ia o{ e't'M'liii'tit liiiuiiiy; 'Mlld'l from the 
Htiutint it utters i>ti UtM!i,v lamieit. ^ 

Grown t )<{‘. I'f ,l- .uiraiicca ; 

iti -r^Avtli.-’J. Ifavin:^ umved at 

full siaci or stature. 

' I ‘"'iw 1 itt’ly a P'iir China which 1 w»is 

tr'M wfty h>r a ^W'i>ri=3j W) naan, that would iicarce 
hast* f ' -’fi cn'’i:rh h r -vjss tf mir littli, fjirh . ^ 

A (■•■ivrtre*] lij’tlse strotvlli of auy- 
tliiw:; ov<-ref.)iV!i -- tji'uvn-np, 

huviii,,; attaiiii'd man’s or WDiuau’s ucitate. 

Wh-^'n thjj lnr'i'‘5 ftlde^it son, the future stinerior, 
wnsSHuVieu kiu’iht. that -ittamed his proper fita- 
' ticni (it a s^ r<yxi'i 2 -icj} mipostant corenu-iiiy 

f>f the ru.ibject.s of his fativer. 

Growse fniou/.). r i [Akin to iji'fi”, ijtvw- 
yi,nii; (t to make to HhuiMer, to 

shiver.] I’o shiver; to have eliills. [Old 
huali.-ili and rf'.-ijteh,] 

Growth Ordtlij, n. l. TJie i<rort;,-j.= fd ktow- 
Jiitr; tli'j Ktadual iticivase of aiiiimd and 
veofctaldo liodio; the procvs.s of ikvcio])- 
imr from a ^tfria, herd, or I'oot, to fult 
?!/c, !iv tlie aiidiiion of matter, through 
din-ti. fuid .serrotory w,snels.--2. luerease in 
anv way, as in iinmliei , Imlk, fretnieiiey, 
feUvngth, and ilie like; advaiieoment ; im- 
pntvomfiit; progri'S.?: extensian; produc- 
tion ; prevaUmee or fi'eqtieney. — :i. That 
w5n(di lias grown; anytliing produced; pro- 
duft, ‘Tiie'kniglitly proHif/i that fringed his 
lipi.’ 7Vrtit//.-f()a. 

Growthead, Growtnol fgrot'hed, grdt'iicd), 
>s. [Gro/tf, afonuof i/md, luul/fi’ad. t'oinp. 
0. Has and L.ii great, Xol iu O.E. 
alsoiaeaiH head.) 1. .t eeitain kind of listi. 
2. t A lazy per.'ioii; a luhher; a lout; a block- 
head. 

GroyilQ fhroiu). n. Sumo as Groin, 3. 
Groyne,! .‘^aiiie as f^roin, Gnine. 
Groyning', 1 /!• |.■'ee GimyNi;, Ghoik.) Ife- 
eoutint. Chnni'i’i'. 

6r02et, GroKzer (groz'et. grozVjr), n. |See 
Goo'hitinihV j A goti.-Lheny. [Scotch. J 
Grub (uuili). I'.i pret. A \\\). i/ruhlied ; ppr. 
yi iMuifi [g.E.i/i >ihfip,i)rcifiin’j akin to yrojic. 
Gonip. ip'ii'ien, to dig.,] 1. To dig in or 
under the ground; to Ifc oucupied in digging. 

, ThttSiJ wild ilsiew hfs ( l..(.(ril Teiiiiife's j liahiS;; 
:■ -tfilckeilliim .-iii men truck a lupte. It was his i),'iti:re 
, tOjS'Mifi uiH'lufgrmmd. Wlieiievar i» iieap of dirt ivijs 
BiiWf nii a might ivfii Iwi Sii(')iJOi;ad iiS; >.vas at 
work. . MiiatuAr^. 

2, To take one’s food. [.Slang.] 

Grub tgriild, r t. 1 Tn dig; to dig up liy the 
roots; to rout up hy digging: fretpientiy 
followed liyu/- or ontj lUj to yrHb vp trees, 
riMhes, or .serlgt'. 

I-onat taiid 

. ' Figm tthetwe the siiriy j!loiM!!nia!iiWi& the wond. 

■ TittjiiiiinfateddefciidtirsofiiiKjfty , , . catiieliack 
with ir.irlinnni'siiBa reisoJotiiin to the fitace of their 
giun'otrs infamy, iimi manfuily pre.iented the stu'mp.s 
gi till!)’ < ir, to 1)« td out by the liangiiiiau's 
knife. MuccttUiiy. 

2. To furnish or snpplv with fooil; to pro- 
viile with vietuais. ) Slang, ] 

I.'io wd-umei l man learii't by no wenns the sort of 
piinim you'd !ii;a M l.;y contract. Zh'civiis. 

Grub(‘t,r«!'),n. [hrum theverb.l 1. Thehm'a 
of an m.sfet, ( specially of tlie Oofeoptera or 
1 ii-(‘tlt'S: a caterpillar; n maggot. — 2. A 
.■-lii.j't thick man; it dwjirf, in contennit. — 
;i iti hat is oldaitifd hy grubbing.] Food; 
victuals j Low slang.) 

Grub-axe i,grHb'aks>, A grubbing-Iioe 
(wlikdi aee). 

Grabber fgrub'iirl, u. ] One who grubs.— • 
2. An iBHtruiuciit for grubbing mit roots, 
w red-. Ac. ; an agricuUurul iniptenieut with 
ft mimlier of long teeth or tines fi.vei.i into ii 
framework, find curved so that the points 
i-nwr tin: sod id,ii((iudy, used to stir up iuul 
ptihi n.'c till S'dI. and cdt-iir it from weeds. 
Cal’t'd also CiiKirufoi' or Scarifier. 
GrubbiaceiS (grui«-bi-:VsG-e), n. pi A nat. 
order of immnfhhnnydeons dicotyledons, 
taurtaining only the genus Grubbia, and 
ndcrrctl !iy Lindley and other's to tlieBruni- 
acev 

Grubbing-hoe (aniL'ing-Iift), n. Air instni- 
ment for digging up trees, shrubs, &e., by 
the roots; a iinittock. Culled also a Gmb- 

dt 'Xt . . ■ . 

Grabble (grub'l), i-.i. [lurn. freq, oi qmh.. 
Comp G.i/nd), f/i.SceGKoyELajl(lGlUIffli,E.] 
To fed 111 the dark, eras a Wind man; to 
grope. [Itare.) 

He iMkcd at the fish, then at the fiddle, still .ji-nifr. 
f/fWifin hispe.kfttv .yyny.iwr. 

Grabble (Mrub'l;, r.r. To feel with tlm litindH 
in the dark, or us a blinil mm (Kare and 
obsoltste.) 
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Thou hast acolour; 

Now kt T«e roll thee : 

Blind lacn s«y white feels smooth, and black feels 
rough. Diyden. 

Grub-streetferuiystriithu. l. Origin ally the 
name of a street near Alooriield;' in London 
(now called Milton iStreet). much iuhabittHl 
l»y writers of siiiall histories, dictionitvics, 
and tcniporury poems, whence any inciiu 
production is called (rrub-street. Jfihnson. 
2, Mciiu or neeily author.s ctdiectivcly. 

I.oiig, long beneiUh that hosiritahle roof 
Sliull unib-stnet dine, wliile dmia are kept aloof. 

Byn'u, 

Grub-street (grub'stret), a. Alcan; low; 
vile, 

I’d sooner ballads write, and Grub-street io.y'i. 

Gay. 

Grub-wormigrub'vvcnn),)). Agrul), ‘Gnats 
and ynib-wiiriiis.’ Smart. 

Gnidge (gruj), n.t. pret. &pp, ijrvxhjtnl; ppr. 
(jnidijimj. |O.H. ijniaiihc, prutchi;, gnn'li.c, 
’tVrc.,froni ()..f:’r. ip’orichur, grrMehier, yrmiai:i\ 
to grnnddc, iiroiialily friim a Teutonic root 
tlif! .‘iiunu iiri tliat of I'l yrit, A'c. (Sec Gurr.) 
Gotiip. al&u T'r. yrugetf to eriiah or bruise; 
L.G, yrmen, to erurnble.] 1. To sec with 
discontent; to envy. 

'Tis not in thee 

T 0 grudge niy pleasures, to cut all' my train. .SVing’. 

I h.we often heard the Presbyterians say, tliey did 
noXj/rudge xK our empioyments. Stio/t. 

2. To permit or grmit with reluctance; to 
give or take unwillingly ; to begrudge. 

They have grudged those contrilrations whicii have 
set mir country at the head of all the govcrnineiits of 
Kuropc. iiUiiison. 

a. To feel or entertain iu a malevolent or 
discontented spirit. 

I’erishthey 

That i'-i'w./rr one tlioiight against your in.ijesty, 
SiiaA'. 

Gitidge (gruj), v.i. 1. To nmrmur; to re- 
pine; to complain; to grudge or complain of 
injustice. Hooke r.— 2. To ho umvilling or 
reluctant. 

Vou steer betwixt the country and the court, . . . 
isjoy what public needs requiro. 

JJryiien. 

3. To he envious; to cherish ill-will. 

Griiii,ty not one against another. Jam. v. 9. 

•Lf 'To feci compunction; to grieve. 

We .. . grudge in our coney enco when tve rc- 
luijiiiljer cur synnur,. Bp. Fisher. 

Grudge (gruj), w. 1 . Sullen malice or ma- 
levolence; ill-will; secret enmity; hatred; 
a.s, an old yntdge. 

I will ft'cil fat the ootient grudge I be.ar him. Shah. 
‘2. Unwillingness to heneiit. 

T lio'io tn wliom you have 
With .iri’/nprc prof err’d me. IS. ytinsim. 

S.f Slight sj'mptom of disease. 

Our sliaUen iTitm.archy, time now lies labotirintf 
tinder iier throes, and struyglint; against the ,vi«(i4v.r 
of more dreaded calatnities. ' ' MittMi. 

■L Eemorsc of conseienec.— S yn. Aversion, 
diHlike, ill-will, malevolence.enmity, Iiati'ed, 
spite, pique. 

Grudgefiilt (sd’ujTul), a. Grudging; envious. 
And rail at them tvttIi,Yj-;f< 4 ''(y''i</di.scontent, 

Grndgekin (gnij'ldu), tt. [E. ymdye, iincl 
7rtB, dim. suffix.] A small grudge. ‘Some 
twaddler against whom I have a yrwlyekin. ’ 
Tharkerap. [Itare aud humorou.s.] 
Grudgeonst (grujVmz), «. pi. Coarse meal. 
See Oruhuis'gs. 

Gi’udger (gruj'er), n. One that grudges; a 
inurmuxer. 

Grudging fgruj'ing), n. 1. Uneasiness at the 
possession of iKimething hy finother.— ‘2. Ee- 
luetance. —3. t A secret wish or desire. 

fte had agrui/goig still to be a knave. Hryden. 
At A symptom of diaea.se, as tiie chill before 
a fever. [Comp. O.E. and Sc. growno, to be 
chill.) 

The smart or feeling of the sting of conscience is 
, n,s .sensibk- and livdya prognostic ofthewormivliidi 
never dieth, as heaviness of spirit or gmiigiugs' are 
of Cever.s or other diseases. Th. yiacA’sm. 

S.f Feeling anticipatory of aiiything; a pro- 
phetic intimation; presentiment. 

Now have I 

A kind of /itvftfgoig of a heating on me. Ofif/fiy. 
Gradgiligly (gruj'ing-li), adv. In a grudg- 
ing manner; unwillingly; with rcductaiiee 
Or discontent; as, to give yrudginyly. 
GrudgillgS (grnj'ingz), n.pL {Fr. gnigctnw, 
ii%m gruyer, to crunch, to grind. Comp. ; 
L.G. pri'sem, to grind, and see Grbpge, r.t.] ; 
Coarse meal; gi'outs; the part of the corn i 
which remains after the line meal has pa-ssed 
the sieve. g 

Tou that can deal with grttiigiugs ami coarse Hour. 

Jkatt. thr Fl. 


Grae (gru), r.f. See Grew. 

Gruel '(gru'cl), n. [G.Fr, gruel, for grutel; 
Fr. grmm, oatmeal, gruel, meal, from Teut. 
mot seen in E. gnat, grout, grit. See GliiT.) 
Any kind of mixture or broth made hy boil- 
ing' ingredients in water. It is usually made 
of the meal of oata. — To get osie's gruel, to 
be killed. [Slang.] 

Gruesome, a. Sec Ohewsome. 

Gruff f'o'i’uf), a. [D. gnf. i>an. gror, G. grab, 
coarse, blunt, or rude in manner. Comp. 
O.E. gniffle, to growl.] Of a rough or stern 
mannei',’ voice, or countenance; soiu'; surly; 
severe; rugged; harsh. 

Zeno him.seif. the fatlier of Stoicism, asgntff'as lie 
looked, miglit iiave enlarged our writer's catalogue 
for some very free thouglits, Bentley. 

Gruff (gruf), n. [See the adjective.] In the 
preparation of medicines, the coiirse residue 
which will not pass through the sieve in 
the pnlvcrizaticm of drugs, 

Grufflsb. ( gruf 'l.sh), a. Somewhat gruff; 
rather rough and surly. Hisrmli. 

Gruffly (grufli), adv. In a gruff manner. 

And gruffly looked the god. Drytien. 

Gruffliess (gi'uf'nes), n. The state or qua- : 
lity of being gruff. 

Grugeons (gruj'onz), n.pl. Same as Grudg- 
ingg. 

Gru-gru (grb'grS)in. 1. The grub of the large 
coleopterous insect Calmidra palmaruvi; it 
lives in the stems of palm-trees, and also in 
the sugar-cane, and is regarded as delicate 
e,atii)g Ijythe natives of tSouth America.— 
‘2. A name given in Tiinidad toAnfmeari/uw 
milgare and AcroctwiMi sderocarpa, two 
.species of tropical AinenCan palms. 

Gruidss (grb-i'de), [L, prua, gnm, a ; 

crane, and 6h efdo«, resemblance.] A family 
of Wilding birds, of which the crane (Grus) 
is the type. In this gi'oup the bill is lon.g, 
and the no.strils are placed in a deep groove. 
The tail is short and even, and the toes are 
also short. 

Grulnse (gro-Fne), n. pi. The ti'ue cranes, a 
sub-family of the Gruidic (which see). 
Grumigrurn), a. [A. dux. grim, grnm, gram, 
grim, severe; Ban. grurn, fell; probably the 
origin of grumble. Comp. W. gnum, growl- , 
ing, .surly ; grwmian, to grumble ; Gael. 
gmamaeh, surlj’.] 1. Morose; severe of 
countenauce;, .sour; surly; glum. 

Nick looked sour and grurn, and would not, open 
iiis luoutli. Arbuthuot. 

2. lou’; deep in the throat; guttural; rumb- 
ling; as, a prum voice. 

Gi’umach (grb'maeh), a. Ill-favoured. 
[.Scotch.] 

Grumble (grum'bl), a. i. pret. ifcpp. grumbled; 
ppr. gnmdiling. [From grim (which see); 
or this word as well as some others begin- 
nin,g with pr, such as grunt, gruff, growl, 
yru'm, &x., may owe their origin, dr at len.st 
have lieen affected by sound - imitation. 
Comp. D. grimmielen, gronrinen, Fr, grom- 
meler, to grumble ; A. Sax. grimman, to 
murmur : W. grymittl, to grumble.] 1. To 
miu'iimr with discontent; to utter a low 
voice by xvay of compliant; to give vent to 
discontented expressions.— 2. To growl; to 
snarl. 

Tlia lion . . . with sullen pleasure g'rumiles o'er 
hisprey, Drytien. 

3. To rumble; to roar; to make a harsh and 
heavy sound; .as, u grmnhling storm. 

Thau grumbling thunder, join thy voice, il/iif A ba-. 

Grumble (grumTil), 0.1 To e.xpress or utter 
by gTiiinbiing. 

Grumbler (grum'bl-tT), n. 1 . One tvho gi-um- 
bles or murmurs; one who complains; a dis- 
contented man.— 2. A fish of the gurnard ■ 
kind, wliidi makes a grumliling noise when 
struggling to disengage itself from the hook 
on being raised to the surface. 

Grumbles (grum'blz), n.pl. A grumbling, 
discontented di!5po.sition; a fit of discontent.' 
[Colloii.l 

Grumbliugly '(gTum'bl-ing-li), adv. With , 
grumbling or complaint. 

Grume (griim), n. [O.Fr, grume, Fr. gru- 
■rneait, a clot; L. grumits, & little heap, 
Comp. Sc. grnnmelti, dregs, f/mmZy, muddy, 
mixed with dregs or sediment, as coffee.] A 
ihiid of a thick, viscid consistence; a clot 
as of blood. Quincy. 

Grumly (g'mmTi), adv. In a grum manner, . : 
Grummet (gruni'met), ?!. .Same as GVomef.. 
Grumuess (grnm'nes), n. The quality of 
Ijeing grum; moroseness; surliness,, 

Grumose (grum'os), «. In tot. clustered in ; 
.grains at intervals; grmnous. 

Grumous (gramTis),£t. 1, Eesembling orcon* 
tainiiig grume ; thick; concreted; clotted ; 


Fate, fiir, fat, me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; 


y, Sc. 


GKU'MOUSNESS 


ofabd 




as, nnininii!; (iliiuil. ■— 2. lu ^-uf. fnniif'J of 
fH honiu (.'lustL-n.il tuiien ular 

roots. • 

Griimousness feriim'nR-in's), n. X of 
heirisf gruumu.s or concreted. 


Gruni]ph(grumf3,».t. [Iinitativa] Togrnnt; 
to iTifilce a noise like a sow. [Scotch. ] 


to make a noise like a sow. [Scotch. ] 
Gnonpli(|.?nimf), M. A grunt, tScotch.} 
GrumpMe (grumfi), K, A sow. [.Scotch.] 
Grumpily (grum'pi-ll), adv. In a grumpy, 
surly, or gnitf iimnnor. 

Grumpy {gruin'pi),a. [Ooniiec ted rritli ymm, 
iinmible.} Surly; angry; gruff. 


To-night , . . there wa?5 a special ineethig of the 
Gnaji/^^V Club, in which everybody was to say tiie 
gayest things with the gravest face, and everj^ laugh 
carried a forfeit. /Jwrfzc/a 


Grundel (gnin'del), n. The flsli esdled 
ih'omidliny. 

Grtmsel (gnm'sel), n. Same as GrtmnihiU. 
‘In his own temple, on the gnuuel edge.’ 
Milton. 

Grunstane (grun'-stan), n. A grindstone, 
[cicotch.] 

Grunt (grunt), v.i. [Trobahly from an imi- 
tative root .seen in A. Sax. gnmnn, in B. 
'iroan, Dan. yrynte, G. gnimnn; comp, also 
h. f/runnw, Pr. grogner, to grunt.] To snort 
or make a noise like a hog ; to utter a short 
groan or a deep guttural sound; to groan. 

Wtio would fardels bear 

TofCKJif and sweat under .a weary life! Shak. 

Grunt (grunt), n. A deep guttural souud, 
as of a hog, 

Gmnter (grunt'(ir), n. 1. One that grunts; 
as, (a) a tisli of the gurnard kind; grunts. 
See Geumbleii and GimsTS. (b) A liog. 
[Craven dialect.] 

A drajjj^Ied lu.iwkin 

That tends her bniitletU-'r«;/Ari' in tli« sUidije, 

Te/iiiySiVt, 

2. An iron rod bent like a hook, used hy 
iron-founders. 

Gruntingly (grunt'ing-li), adv. Witli grunt- 
ing or munuurs. 

Gruntle (gnnitT), To grunt. [Bare.] 

Pensive in imicl they tvallow all alone, 

And snore and, ^yuH/le to each other’.s moan. 

- Dii&e of Buckinsknm. 

Gruntle (grunt'l), n, [Scotch.] 1. A grunt- 
ing sound.— 2. The snout. 

Gruntling (grunt'ling), n. A young ho.g. 
Grunts (grunts), «. ,<(. and pf. A popiilar 
name in the West Indies for the fishes of the 
genus Hieinulon, and In the United States for 
those of the genus Pogonins. .See Deum- 
PISH. 


Grunzie (grun'ye),n. [O.E. groyne, Pr. groin, 
the snout of a pig.] A mouth which pokes 
out like that of a pig. [.Scotch,] 

Grus (grus), n, A germs of birds including 
tlie crane. The hill in this genus is liat- 
tened at thtj base, and the tliirdor fourth 
tpiilLs of the wings are longest. The outer 
toe is united at its base to the other toes, 
and the hinder toe is very short. See Chase. 
GrusMe (grush'i), a. Thick; of thriving 
growth. [Scotch.] 

Grutctit (gruoh), n. A grudge. S. Butler. 
Grutcht (gruch), v.t. and i. To grudge. 

What to all may happen here, 

Ift chance to me I must i\ot,t;rufc/i. B. yonsim. 
Grutten (grut'n), iip. of greet, to weep. 
[Scotch.] 

Gry (gri), ??, [Appai’ently from Gr. pry, a 
grunt, syllable, Ijit; comj). Sc. gru, a gisiin, 

: a particle.] 1. A measure containing one- 
tenth of a line. [Bare.]— 2. Anything very 
small or of little value. [Bare.] 

Gfjdet (grid), v. t [See Giube. ] To cut or 
pierce; to gride. Spenser. 

Gryfont (gfif'on), n. A griiiin. Spenser. 
toyllidte (griTli-dO), n. pi, [L. gryllus, a 
crieket.] A family of insects belonging to 
tire order Orthoptera. The thighs of the 
posterior leg-s are large, the tibiw armed 
with spines, the abdomen terminated by 
two long and slender fleshy appendages, and 
the tarsi of the anterior* and intermediate 
pairs of legs three-jointed. Tire three prin- 
cipal genera are Gryllus or Aclreta, Gryllu- 
talpa, and Tridaotylus. The common hou-se- 
cricket and the fleld-ericket afford examples 
of the first of these genera, and the name 
mole-cricket has been applied to the insects 
of the .second, from their bnrrowiug habits. 
GlrumA+ Gn-Tm n. t. I’o irrme, Sttinnsnr 


Gl? 3 tpet (grip),n.t. To gripe. Spo'iuser. 
Grypet (grip), n. [Gr. gryps, a griffin.] A 
grifliu; a vulture. 

Bike a white hind under t'ho.s'ogie's sharp daws. 

Gr3rpIlS6a (gri-fS'a), n. [L. gryplim, gryps; 
Ur. iPV/ps, a griffin, from grypos, crooked.] 
A genus of fossil lameilibranclriate bivalves, 
ciosely allied to the oyster, and very abim- 


' dant in tlic Sfreondary strata of Euntpe from 
• tin,, lias upwards to the chalk, hut scarcely 
i known in tertiary .sti'ata. 

Gi’yphite (grif'it), ». [Fvimigrypluva. See 
alcove art.] Au oblong fossil shell, narrow 
at the head euuI wider towai’d tlie e.stre- 
mity, where it ends in a circuLar limb; tlie 
lieari or beak is very hooked. 'J’hese .shells 
belong to the genus Grjphfca, and .are 
poimlarly known as ‘niiiler's thumbs’ or 
• erowstonea.' They occur in the cretaceous 
.and jurassic formations. 

GrypIlOlifgrifon), n, A griffin. SebGitiFEE;. 
Grypliosis, Gryposis (.gri-fo'sls, gri-po'siB), 
n. [Gr. gryposis, from grypos, curved.] A 
growing inward of the miils. 

Grypiiiie (gri-pi'ne), n. pL ThcAvedge-tailcd 
iinmnihig-iiirds, a BUh-family of tenitirostral 
iiirds of tlie order Passeres and f.amily Tro- 
ciiilid.'i!, 

Grysboc, Grysbok (gris'boki, n. [D. grips- 
bote, gray antelope.] A .Sout!) Afric.an ante- 
lo|*o (Anf.ihy/e. or C(iMntyn.s melanotis) 
about 20 indies high and 3 feet long, of a 
warm chestnut colour flecked with ivliite. 
It is easily captured, and fiirni.shes e.vcei- 
Icnt flesh. 

Guacharo (gwm-chil'ro), n. [Sii.] An in- 
sessoi'ial liird, the Steatornis carlpensis, be- 
longing to tliB family of goatsuckers. It is 
a iiiitive of Soutli America, whore it was di.s- 
covered liy Hnmholdt and Eoiipland, and i.s 
about the size of a common fowl. It is a 
nocturnal liird, feeds on hard fniite, and is 
valued for its fat. 

Guaco(gw;l'k(5),n. 1. TheEupatoriuniGuaen 
or Miltdnia Guam, a tropical South Ameri- 
can plant of tile order Composite, tlie juice 
of w'hieli is used as an antidote to serpent- 
bites. It has been projiosed as a remedy in 
cholera. — 2. Aristolochia angnicida, a Cen- 
tral American plant, the roots of which are 
used for tile s,ame purpo.se. | 

Guag (gu'.ag), K, [Corn.] In mining, sin (Ad 
woikirig. 

Guaiao (gwiVyak), n. Guaiacum. 

Guaiac (gwa'y.ak), it, Belathig to guaiacum. 
Guaiacic (gwa-y.as'ik), a. .Pertaining to or 
obtained from guaiacum; as, guaiacic acid, 
an acid obtainkl from the re.sin of guaia- 
cum. 

Gnaiacine (gwa'yas-iu), n. A non-nitrogon- 
ous vegetalile principle discovered in the 
ivood and hark of the Guaiacum officimda. 
It forms a yellow brittle mas,s, which has a 
sharp acrid taste. 

Guaiacum (giva'y.a-kum), n. [The aboriginal 
name in .South America.] A genus of plants, 
mat. order ZygopliylLaceie, and also the resin 
of G. o//(ofn«fe,populai*lycalledlignuin-vitje, 
a native of the 
warmer p.arts 

of America. It jk, 

i.s an ornamcn- w 

tal tree witli iCivV-f 

pretty blue (w 

11 0 w e r .s an d •. V f, C L ■ 
pinnate leaves; 

the wood is i A * / 

very hard, poll- -ri ’'Cife / i 

derous, and Pbto 

resinous. Tlie I 

resin orguaiac- 

uni is greenish- ' 

browif, witii a 

balsamic fra- i|/, 

grance, and is 
used in niedi- 

cine, as ivell as/ ■ 

the Vwu'k ami Guaiacum Ofn.'.inale. 
wood, as a sti- 

nmlaut in chronic rheumatism and other 
diseases. 

Guan (gwiin), n. A South American gallin- 
aceous bird, of the genus Penelope, allied 
to the curassow.s. .See Penelope. 

Guana (gwilTia), n. A species of lizard 
found in the warmer parts of America- 
Called also Iguana. 

Guanaco (gwa-na'ko), n, [Sp. .lyimnueo, 
Peruv. hirnnam.] The Auchenia lluarmca, 
family Ciunelidse or Pylopoda, a species of 
the genus of ruminant mammals to which 
the llama belongs. It inhabits the Andes, 
and is domesticated. 

Guaniferous (gwii-nif6r-us), a. Yielding 
su3.no. 

Guanine (gwiPnin), h. (CsHsBgO.) A pecu- 
liar substance contained in guano, closely 
corresponding with xanthic oxide. It forms 
also a constituent of the liver and pancreas 
of mammals, and has been found attached 
to the scales of some fishes, as the bleak. 
Guanite (gwfi'nit), n. A translucent mine- 


Ouaiaculu oriioinale. 


: nil, consisting chiefly of plioi-idiatc of nmg- 
■ lULsiii and anmioiii.i, fiiiinii in guano. U is 
of a white or ycilowi-h colour (imi vitreous 
! lustre. 

Guano (gwa'nd), n. [.‘ip. guano, iiuttno, fr.iiii 
Peruv. kumm, dung] A sub.stanee founil 
on many small islands, especially in tlm 
.Southern Ocean and on the coast of .South 
America and Africa, wliich are the re.-iort 
of large floitks of .sea-birds, and chiefly com- 
jmsed of tiieir oxcremeiite in a decomposed 
state. It .sometimes forms beds from fiO to 
GO feet in thickness. It i.s an e.vccllent 
manure, and since 1811 haa been c.xtcnsi vely 
.applied for tliat imrpose. Its active con- 
stituent is ammonia, containing much nxa- 
lato anduratoof ammoiiia, with .some phos- 
Xihates. 

Guano (gw.¥uo), v.t. To manure with guano. 
Guara (gwilTa), n. The Brazilian naiiu; of 
tlie Hcurlet iliis of Aineriest. 

Guarana, Guaxana-bread (g wit-rii'na, gwii- 
rii'na-bred), w. A preparation made in ■ 
South America by jiounding the seeds of 
Paullinia sorbilin into a kind of jiaste, and 
afterwards hardening it in the sun. It is 
employed mcdiciiiatly in various diseases, 
.and forms the essential constituent of a 
most refreshing beverage. 

Guarantee (.ga-ran-te'), v.t. pret. A pp. 
guava n teed; ppr. guarun teeing. { 0. Fr. gii a r- 
antui, another form oUcarrmity. See Go AEli, 
Wauii, IV’AitRAiiT, Ac. For change of 1'cu- 
tonic !fl into Koin.ance gii .see Glt.se. ] 1. To 
w'.amiut ; to make sure ; to undertake or 
engage tiiat another person shall perfonn 
what he lias stipulated; to oblige one’s .self 
to see that anothcr’B engagements are jper- 
fonned; to become bound that an article, 
such a.s a purchase, shall be as good or use- 
ful as it is rcju’osented; to secure tiie per- 
formance of. 

Public treaties made under the s.inction, .and some ^ 
of them puiimnleeti by the sovereign posvers of 
other nations. Bur&e. 

2. To undert.ake to secure to smother, as 
claims, rights, or poa,“e3sions; to undertake 
to uphold or maintain. 

By the treaty of iilli.ance sihs guaraafesd the Polish 
constitution in a secret article. Bcaug-hauf. 

3. To indemnify; to save harmless. , 
Guarantee (ga-raii-te'), n. l. An imdertak- 

ing or engagement by a third person or 
party that the stiptilations of a treaty shall 
be observed by the contracting p.arties or 
by one of them; an undertaking that the 
engagcniont or promise of another shall be 
pcrfoniied. 

But times had chiin;fed; money was wanted; .-ind 
the power wliicli had given tlie guarantee was not 
ashamed to instigate die spoiler to excesises such 
that even he shrank from them. Mttcatilap. 

2. One who binds himself to see the stipula- 
tions of anotlier iierfoniied. [In this Eenso 
guarantor is the more correct word.] 

_God, the great .vi«mr«te for the peace of man- 
kind, wliere laws cannot secure it. South. 

3. The party to whom a guarantee is given: 
the tauTelative of ywcM'anfor, 

Guarantee-societiy (ga-nm-te'so-si-e-ti), n, 

A joint-stock society formed for giving 
guarantee.^ for carrying out engagements ' 
between two parties, or for making good 
losses occasioned by defalcations, bn the 
pajanent of a premium. 

Guarantor (ga-ran-torO, u- A warrantor; 
one who engages to see that the stipulations 
of tinother are performed; a surety; also, 
one who engage.? to secure another hi any: 
right or poasesrion. 

Guaranty (gar-'an-ti), It. f. SscmensGuarmitee. 
Gruaranty(garian-ti), w. Same as Guarantee. 
Guarapo (gwil-i-a'po), n. A preparation 
from the jiiice of the sugar-cane, much 
used as a beverage in Venezuela, The same . 
ii.ame i.s given to sugar aud water which has 
undergone vinous fermentation. 

Guard (gard), v.t. [The form in which ward 
passed into English through the h'orman ; 
comp. 0. Fr, guarder, Fr. garder, to guard, : 
garer, to ware, to bewme, gave! look but! 
,8ee Ward, Wakrast, Ac. For change of ki 
into gu see GfJlSE.] 1. To secure against 
injury, loss, or attack; to protect by attend- 
ance; to defend; to keep in safety; to accom- 
pany for protection; as, to pwarif a general 
on a journey; to guard the baggage of an 
army. 

I-or He.aven still jc'imrds the riglit. Shak, 

2. To proride or secure against objections 
or the attacks of malevolence. 


_ Homer has suftrded every circumstance with cau- 
tfon. Brooms, 


S.t To protect the edge of anything, espe- 


chi c/iain; <5h, Sc. loch; 


I'l, Fr. ton; ng, sing!; SH, then; th, f/iin; w, trig; wh, whig; zh, a^ure. - See Kei' 
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C'-.iilj iiy ail f'l’HJiiiit-’fital [jDi’ilfir; hence, to 
aduin with lists, laces, or onianietits. 

To he %vith dfmble pomp, 

ti> s^uard a title that was rkh beforc. 

4.i To’ yird; tm" isteti by hinding.-~T'> ffxanl 
tnii^'s ti-jdinht, in he oil one’s guard; to 

talte pains to aYoiii, 

»^!\( *.v. '\A t-ke I'.irc :;Uiiyd ends se/f 
partirtibir imporfection. because it is that wliich 
our iriture very stfoagiy iiicifries us tP, Adihsoji. 
SlTi. TiMl<=f,;ilil. protect, shield, Ueep, watch, 
Guard (cai'il), r./. Ti> watch hy way of cau- 
tion m- d, h-iu'e; t'j he cautious; to he in a 
state of caution or defence. 

To?v.'j?'4^ai!aiu?5t such snistakes, it ir» necessary to 
ai-'pviiut tmr^elvos a little with words. IVaits. 

Guard (gard), a. |0. I<'r. ijttarth:, Fr. '(Urdlc, 
K, 1 A state of caution or vigilance, 

or the act of oiwerving wdiat passes in order 
to prevent smiu-iso or attack; pre.sorvation 
or A'l'iirity au';nir,t injury, ins-t, or attack ; 
defciicc; care; attention : watch; hued; as, 
to kvi'i* (tint i’ll; to lose ijiiitrii; to lie on 
ijuarif.; aVarcfiil ginn-il over tlie tongue. 

Tciiierity put:, .a in ui ■' if hi', !;ii,zr,i. V Jintr^ms^c. 

Tilt; <re.it alter.iti'Ui ishich tie ina ie in tlie 'tate 
ccvi,-‘,i.i- ti,:.tl, iiiin tr?.st;«i<t iJiUen iii', iii/arJ 

at hmiiii. -Vtr y. JAtvifs. 

2. One wlio or that which protects or keeps 
in safety; one wlio or that ivlucli .secures 
against danger, attack, luss, or injury; one 
who keeiiH watch over, as («) a nuui or tiody 
of men omiupied in preserving a jier-jon or 
place froiaattsick or injury , 01 - in jire venting 
an escape; lie or they vvliosc hu.siiiftss is to 
defend or to prnveut attiicfc or surprise; as, 
kings have tlsuir ifiutniH to secure tiieir per- 
..Bons, . ■ 

'fhoy, iisufpiiin: .irljitniry power, !i.-id tfieir 
and spies atter itie practitia of tyrants. Sn'iji. 

(>j) Meiit.’d enth ivviiient or attitude tluit keep.s 
olf tivil; US, niodfrty is the ytatnfof inno- 
cence. (c) Xiiat whii.'li secure.s agaiimt, oltjec- 
tioiijor censiii'u; eaucioii of c.viii'e-sion. 

Tiiay have e’lprii'iscii themselves v.'ith as few, eir.-rnsir 
and restrictions as 1. A/L-tiiUzy. 

(lij fii j-'iiciiiif or hoxhvj, a po'ituro of <1c- 
fciicc; tiic unns or weapon in .sucli a po,- 
tuns U!ii to lif.it ihnm nnn'i, <imrd. (c) In 
theg-'inif (>f (OvV'fef, the positnin of tile b:it 
for ino't cifec.tually defending tlie wicket. 
(/) A pevsoii who has clturpu of a mail coacli 
ora Viiiiway train. —A Any apidiancc or at- 
taehinent d-csigufid to protect or secure 
agauirit injury, los->, or lictriineiit of any 
kind, («) { .art of tiio liilt of a .sword, which 
protei ts tint Ii.and. (6)1 An ornamentid lace, 
hern, or liordei*. 

T kt;£'iiJti'ifs are tut siiEf/ltiy ha.stc'l on. SAaii, 
Hetiec, in the plural, oniaiacnt.s in general. 
Oh, Tia the euiuiuip' livery of ho!l, 

ThcMlaui{i^i'r.st b'Kly so iiivt'Sit and cover 
hi •S/.-fir/t*. 

O') A ehain or oril for fi!>teriitig a wateh to 
riiiti’s person or dres,s. (ti)iVer(f. the railing of 
tile proiiieiiad'* deek of a Hteanicr, intended 
to sficiire persons from falling overltoard ; 
.also !i widening of the deck of a. .steamer Iiy a 
frauiowi.i'l; of '.un rii.g tiinl'ers which curve 
out on ( ach side to the paddle-wliecl-j, and 
protect them against collision witii wharfs 
and otlifir Jioiits --iri'unii, Iji/i’-giit’niti, tlie 
iiaim* by which the elite of tlie troops of all 
arniica fire distinguished, from its being 
their special duty to guard tiie iicT.-ioii of 
tb<‘ iiriiice. In the P,rjti.-h army the (inaril.s 
arc siiiKvior in r.-iuk and better paiil :ind 
cbitihd than tlic re.it of the army. Tlioy 
f‘oiHi.itute the giirrisou of London in lime 
of peai f. and guard the person of the sove- 
reign, furniing wliat is called the Household 
Ih’tgado. Thc,v coiintd of three regiments 
of i-iivalr.v, nanifd respectively the 1st and 
:ld hif'-'-gnar.is and the hoyal Horse Guards 
(liine); and of seven batt.i]ion,s of infautiy, 
thne of which constitute the Grenadier 
(iuardii, two rile t'oldstreaiii Guards, and 
two the .‘■'cot.s Guards -XatwMl Guard of 
France. Hue under Xation.iIj. ocie's 
guard, in a carule-ss state; inattentive. --On 
ours guard, in a watchful state; vigilant. — 
»Sys. iicfence, shield, protection, safeguard, 
convoy, escort, care, attention, wateh, heed, 
watchman, sentintd. 

Guaxdahle (gard'a-bl), a. 'fhat may he 
juarded or protected. 

Guardaget tgiird'aj), n. Wardship. 

A imid sjO tender, lair and happy, 

Kim from his to the sf5oty bosom 

Ofsnchathuijiasthou. 

Guardantl (giird'ant), «. 1 . Acting as 

guardian. 

; (J»anA>«,bef«re bis feat a lion Smtihey, 

2. In her, see Garpant. 


Guardantl (Kiird'aut), n. A guardian. 

My Stood alone, 

Teudcrutjf my ruin, and assail’d of none. 

Guard-hoatfgii.rd'bfjt), n. A boat appointed 
to row- the rounds at night among ships of 
war in a harbour, to observe that a good 
look-out is keiit; also a hoat used hy the 
sanitary authorities to see that quarantine 
1 regnhitious are duly attended to. 
i Guard-chamher (siird'chfim-ber), n. A 
gnard-rooin. 1 Kings xiv. 2S. 

Guarded (giird'ed), v- and a. 1. Protected; 
defended.-‘-2. Cautious; circmiispcct; as, lie 
\\a& guarded in hisexpres.sioiis.— !J. Ifraiued 
or uttered with caution; as, ids expressions 
wore guarded. — 4. Adorned witli lace, horn, 
or Ijorder. 

Give him a livery 

iiis fellows. Sha^. 

Guardedly (gilrd'ed-li), adv. In a guarded 
or cautious manner. 

It obliriiiely points <mt the ttm; object of tlieir 
reaeiiimeiu; but this so duit it w.vs im- 

fiossible to iimkc anv serums cli.vrfie a'^ainst the 
author. ' Hhendan. 

Guardedness (gilrd'cd-nes), 71 . The state or 
quality of being guarded; caution; circuiu- 
sjjeetion. 

Guardenage.l Guardianage 1 (giird'en-aj, 
gard'i-an-aj), 7A Guarilianship. 

Ills yr»nns:or brother . . , had rocammenrled his 
flatijfhtcr ta his tuition and jj-uard/i^nifj'C. Hoicand. 

Guarder (gard'dr), 71 . One tliat guards. 
Guardful (giii'd'ful), a. Wary; cautions. 

I meiHiwhile 

Watch witli guardful eye the'.ic imirdenms motions. 

./laron Hill. 

Guardfully (gtird'ful-li), ada. Cautiously; 
carefully. [Poetical, like tlie adjective.] 

O thou that aii tilings secist 
l-antonr o( Chrysa, %vhos« fair hand 
\ fli'ipOMJ 

} Celostial CiUa, jjovennn^i: in all power Teiiedos. 

\ C/tn/>f?:an. 

1 Guard-house (ghrd'lumB), ■«. Tlie liouse or 
i Imikling in wliicli a guard of soldiers is 
i kept. 

] Guardian (giird'i-an), n. [From guard; Fr. 
i gardieu; Sji. guardian. See GUAitit. J A 
I warden; one wlio guards, preserves, or so- 
i cures ; one to wlioin anything is coniniittod 
i for preservation from injury; one who has 
i tlie charge or custody of any person or 
i thing; c-siieciiilly, in kav, one wlio lias the 
i eii.stody and education of sucli jiersons as are 
I not of .suiUeient di.scretion to manage their 
I own .a{fair.s. — Guarduim of the poot', jiersons 
1 wlio Itave the maiiageinent of parisli work- 
! iioiises ami unions, elected by the ownons 
; of jiroperty and ratepayers in the parish. In 
j Scotland the sanie fiiiiction.s are pcTfurmed 
I hy the niaiiagers of the parochial board. — 

I Gi/ardkm of the spintimlities, the person 
j to whom the sjiiritnal jurisdiction of a dio- 
! cese i.s intrusted tiuriug tlie vacancy of tlie 
i see. — Guardian of the ieurpomiitws, the 
I per.son to wliom the temporal jurisdiction 
I and the protita of a vaeaiit see are coni- 
[ iiiitted. 

i Guardian (giinVi-au), f<. Protecting; per- 
I forming the ollice of a protector. 

A j/u(t7‘djcTn Cinif*.*! ifer liis life presirUnif, 

Doubhnj.; Ins pleasures aiul liis cares dividlm;, 
A‘(>/‘ers, 

Guardianage, «. See GirAiinkNAOh. 
Guardiancet (giird'i-ans), n. Guartiianship; 
defence. 

I got it nobly in the king’s tlefonce, and in the 
Snaydiiince of my faire qiiecne’s rylit, Chap^niin. 

Guardlanesst (giird'i-an-es), 31 . A female 
guardian. 

I fiavc plac’d a trusty watchful j 

For fear suinc poor carl steal lier. /jV^w. FI. ; 

Guardianlze (gilrd'i-an-iz), v.i. To act tlie 
part of a guardian. [E.are.] I 

Guardianless (gitril'i-iin-le.s), a. Destitute 
of ii gmu’dian; unprotected. 

A lady, guardianless, 

Left to the push of all allureinetit. Marston. 

Guardianship (gard'i-an-slnp), 71 . Tlie office 
of a guardian; protection; care; watcli. 
Guard-irons (gard'i-druz), n. pi. Curved 
liai’s of iron placed over the ornamental 
figures on a ship’s head or tiuarter, to defend 
them from injury. 

Guardless (giirdTes), a. Without a guard 
or defence. 

Guard-room (gUrd'rom), 31 . A room for the 
accommodation of guards, and where mili- 
tary defaulters are confined. 

GuardsMp (gslrd'ship), n. Care ; protection. 
How blest am I, by such a man led I 
Under wlio.se wise and cirefiil guardrhip 
I now despise fatigue and hardship. Srulft. 

Guard-ship (gard'aliip), 71 . A vessel of war 


Fate, far, fat, fijll; mu, met, her; piue, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; 


appointed to superintend the marine affairs 
in a harlionr, and to visit every niglit the 
sliips wliicli are not commissioned, as also 
to receive seamen raised in tlic port ami not 
yet appropriated to other vessels. 
Guardsman (giirdz'man), it. 1 , Gne wlio 
guards or keejis ward; a watchman.- -2. An 
officer or private in the Guards. 

There was Jack Jargon, the gigantic Giiardsniau. 

2}yroH, 

Guarea (gwaTe-a), n. [From ijua7'a, tlie 
native name of one of the species in Cuba.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Meliaeeas. The 
species are tall trees. 

Guarisht (ga'rish), v.t. [O.Fr. guardr; Fr. 
giterir, to heal, from the Tent. ; Goth, varjan. 
A. Sax. warian, G. weJmn, to defend. Akin 
leave, guard, &c.] To heal. 

Daily she dressed liim, and did the best 
His grievous hart to Spenser. 

Gna'Va (gwa'va), n. [The native name in 
Guiana.]’ Tlie popular iiaiiiu of tlie tropical 
genus I’sidium of tlie nat. order Myrtacete. 
P. Guaiava (the guava tree) is a small tree, 
with square branches, egg-shaped leaves, 
and large wliite axillary flowers, wliich are 
succeeded by fleshy berries, wliich are either 
apple or pear sliaped in the two principal 
varieties. I’he pulp is of an agreeable flavour, 
and of tliis frnit is made a delicious and 
well-known joUy. 

Guava-jelly (gwH'va-jel-li), 31 . A West In- 
dian preserve made from the fruit of the 
guava. 

Guayaquillite(gwa-ya-kSlTit),3t. (CboIfaiDii-) 
A fo.ssil resin, of a pale yellow colour, stiid 
to form an extensive deposit near Guayaquil 
in .South America. It yields easily to the 
knife and may be rubbed to powder. Ite 
specific gravity is 1-002. 

Guaza (g'wii'za), 31 . The native name for the 
narcotic tops of the Indian hcmp(C'n)i3)tt6is 
indiea). 

Guazuma fgwU-zu'ma), 71 . [Jlexican name.] 
A genus of slirubs or small trees, uaf. order 
Stcrculiaceoj, nearly allied to 'i'lieoliroma, 
but differing in their w’oody tubercular fruits 
of the .size of a liazel-nut, tliu entire, instead 
of two-Iolied, appeiuliige at tlie ends of the 
jietals, and in their wliole appearance. They 
are found in the East Indies and the islands 
of Eastern Africa, but are most frequent in 
tropical ilmerica. G. tomentosa is common 
in India and America. It grows to a heiglit 
of 20 to 2.'> feet, and is allowed to, grow In 
pasture-lands for tlie sake of its shade, and 
because cattle feed and thrive on tlie foliage 
and fruit. The fruit and inner bark abound : 
in mucilage. The wood is light, splits 
readily, and is made into staves for sugar 
casks, and cord is made of the strong fiiire 
' obtained from the young shoots of some of 
tlie species. 

Gutoernancet (su'bOr-nans), 31 . Government. 
iHtrype. 

Gubernatet (gu'bOr-nat), v.t. [L. guherno, 
gvbernatian, to govern. Sec Govern.] To 
govern. Cociceram. 

Gubernation t (gfi-ber-natshon), 31 . [L. gu- 
beniatw. See GOVERN.] Government; rule; 
direction, iraff.s’. 

Gubernative] (gu'ber-nat-iv), a. Governing. 

‘ Heal and gubernative wisdom. ’ Bp. Ilacket. 
Gubernatorial (gu'lier-nri-tiV’ri-al), a. [L. 
guhernator, a governor. See Govern.] Pei'- 
taining to government or to a governor. 
Guddle (gud'l), v.i. To drink much or 
greedily; to guzzle. J'ermihws. [Provincial 
English.] 

Guddle (gud'l), i;.t. [ProbablyfromFr. coutelS 
—piiau couteU, in curriory, a skin damaged 
by the knife, eouteau.} To perform diifler- 
ently from the ordinary way, or more clum- 
sily and less efficiently; to botch; to bungle. 
[Scotch.] 

Guddle (gud'l), v.i. and t. To catch fish with 
the hands by groping micler the stones or 
hanks of a stream. [Scotch.] 

Gude, Quid (giid), a. Good. [Scotch.] 

Gude (gild), 33. God, [Scotch.] 

Gudgeon (guj'on), 7 i. [Fr. goujon, gouvion, 

from E. f/obi'o, f/obitts, Gr.fcowios, a gudgeon.] 

1. A small fresh-water fish (Gobio JluviatilUy 
of the family Cyprinida), with rather large ’ 
scales and two barbels at the angles of the 
mouth; it is easily caught, and hence— 2. A 
person easily cheated or insnarecl. 

This he did to draw you in, like so many gudgeons, 
to swallow his false arg-unicnts. Swift. 

3. Abait; allurement; something to be caught : 
to a man’s disadvantage: in allusion, per- 
haps, to the gudgeon being used as a bait 
for pike. 

Such as Gregory or Bede tvere, who being honest, 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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and witha! f:redii!ous,arid ttiistvng sniiets, swailowed 
many a JJr, Favour. 

-Seft-ividiiiJoii, Hie Ijliii'U K"5'>y <'>r r'li.'k-tSKh. 

Gudgeon (iruj'oii), n. (t’l' thi; lish, 

and iiltio ill! iron slmft or tjudgcoii, but pro- 
bably in the latter nuiuiiing the origin of the 
Word is tiilferent.] 1. In mach. that part 
of a horizontal shaft or axle whieli tunw in 
the collar, formerly meaiiiiig the portion 
revolving in immediate eoiitnet with the 
hearings. It is now' applied only when that 



a. Wooden Shaft. b, GinJjjeon. 


part is .separate from and independent of 
the liody of the shaft. Tiie form of gudgeons 
and the mode of their insertion depend upon 
the form and material of the shaft.— 2. Aaift. 
(a) an eye or clamp fastened to a siiip to 
hang the rudder on; a rudder brace or band. 
See Googing. (6) One of the notches in the 
carriok-i)it8 for receiving the metal bushes 
wlioruin the spindle of a windlass trav- 
eree.s. 

Gudgeon (mij'ou), '«.f. To ensnare; to cheat; 
to impo.jc (iii. 

To he jrudtfmned of the opportiinisies whidi Ijad 
been given you. .Sir I f. Scott. 

Gue (giV), n. A musical instrument of the 
violin kind, but iiaving only two strings of 
horse hair, and played on in the manner of 
a violoncello, formerly used in Shetland. 
Sir W. Scott. 

Guei {gul, a. Arogue; avagaboiid; asharper. 
J. Welftrc. 

Guebre, Gueher (giVlifjr or ge'b6r), n. [A 
Per. form of Turk, f/kwiir, Ar. kafir, an in- 
fidel.] The name given i)y the Alohamme- 
dans to one belonging to the Persian flre- 
worshi))pera, ludled in India Partsees. The 
Guebros live chiefly in the de-serts of Cara- 
mani,a, towards the Persian Gulf, and in 
the province of Yerd Kerain. They wor- 
ship lire a.s a .symbol of tiie Supreme Being. 
The sacred books of the Guehres andParsees 
are termed Zend-amsta. 

Guelder-rose, n. See GEbDEE-Ko,sB. 

Guelf, Guelpli (gwelf), n. [It. guelfo, O.G. 
kiwlfa, O.Ii.G. Imalf, O.Sax. and A. Sax. 

whelp.] The name of a distinguished 
princely family in Italy, originally German, 
and re- transported into Germany in the 
eleventh century, still, however, retaining 
large possessions in Italy. Welf, son of laen- 
brand, Count of Altorf, one of the vassals of 
Chaiiemagne, is said to ha%m been the first 
to bear the name. It still continnea in the 
tw'o branches of the House of Bnmswdok— 
the ducal and the royal, to wliicli latter the 
reigning family of Britain belongs. After 
the battle of Weliisberg, fought iu 1140 
against tlie'Waiblingens(Ghibelllne.s), where 
the name of the head of the house was given 
as a rallying cry or wuitchword to Ids follow- 
ers, the term became gradually extended to 
all the members of that faction in Italy 
which aimed atnatianal independence and 
supported the pope, while that of Ghibelline 
wa's given to tlie supporters of the emperors 
in their endeavour to subjugate Italy to 
Germany. The contest lasted for nearly 300 
yeans, desolating both countries. Latterly 
the term was applied to a supporter of de- 
mocratic principles, and that of G-hibelline 
to an upholder of aristocracy. The terms 
fell into disuse towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century. See Ghibeluse. 

Guelflc, GuelpMc ( gwelf 'ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Qnelfs.—Gnelfic order, a 
Hanoverian order of knighthood founded in 
1815 by Geo. IV., then prince regent, and 
, entitled the Eoyal Hanoverian Guelflc Order. 
It consists of grand crosses, commanders, 
and knights, both civil and military. 
Guenon (ge-non), n. The popular French 
name of tiie .small long-tailed monkeys of 
Africa, including the grivet, vervet, <S:o, 
The green monkey (Cereoceius Sabmus) may 
be regarded .as the type. 

Guerdon (ger'don), n. [O.Fr. guerdon, It. 
guicUrdone, from L.L. widerdomim, cor- 
rupted from O.G. widarVm (A. Sax. loither- 
ledn), a recompense— the L: of lOn being 
changed into d through the influence of the 
h. donum, a gift— from widar (G. wider), 
agiiinst, and Wn, reward. For change of Tent. 
w into Homance gu, see G l'I.se.] A reward; 


ch, c/tain; 6h, ,Sc. loc/i; g, i?o; j, yob; 


4;3(1 


. reiiuiral; re-'onipe.’i.si-; used l}oth in a gnuii 
and laid .sense. jPiietical or rhetorical ] 

I They were sure of iieinsj .iliie, for a time at le.-ist, 

; to m and’ uiurdyr, and tfi praeiiiie. 

without refitnnnt, thn&ci ejccefesjcs which they regiirdeti 
as the of a .^oldiur‘.s career. ' 

liuckie. 

Guerdon (geridon), v.t. To give a guerdon - 
to; to reward. 

Ami I imi^^^'uerdon'dat the la'jt with shame- ShaAu 
Him we a co-stly hribc 
fiilcnce. Teitnysim. 

Guerdonable {geridon-a-ld), a. Worthy of 
guerdon or reward. Sir G. Buck. 
Guerdonless, a. Without reward. Chau- 
cer. 

Guereza (ge-re'za), n. A beautiful Abys- 
sinian monkey of the genus Oololuis, with 
long black-and-white hair. 

Guerite (ge-ret), n. [Fr.] In fort, a small 
projecting tower or l)ox of wood at tlie 
.salient angles of works on the top of the 
revetment to hold a sentry. 

Guernsey (giim'se), «, A sort of dose-iltting 
woollen knitted shirt. 

GuerrUla, Gnerilla<ge-rilTa; Kp. pron. gar- 
i-sTyil), n. [Sp. guemlla, dim. of guerra, Fr. 
guerre, war.] 1. A cari'ying on of war by 
the constant attacks of independent bands; 
an irregular petty war.— 2. One who carries 
on, or assists in carrying on, irregular war- 
fare; especially, a member of an indepen- 
dent band engaged in predatory excursions 
against an enemy. 

Guerrilla, Guerilla {ga-rilTa), a. Of or be- 
longing to a guerrilla or petty war; as, a 
guerrilla war; a guerrilla soldier; a guer~ 
rilla band.— Guerrilla ivar or warfare, an 
iiTegular mode of carrying on war by con- 
stant attacks of independeiit bands of armed 
pea.sants, especially when government is 
I occupied with invading armies. The troox« 
are self-constituted, disconnected with the 
army as to i)ay, provisions, and movements, 
and may dismiss themselves at any time, 
Guerrillero (ger-rel-yer'3),w. [Sp.] Same as 
Guerrillist. 

Guerrillist, GueriUlst (ge-ril'ist), n. A 
member of .a liand of irregular soldiers who 
engage In guerrilla warfare; a giierrillem 
Guess (ges), v.t. [O.E. gesm, .L.G. and D. 
gissen, Ban.gme, giska, gizka, to guess, the 
meaning of which ai>pears to be lit. to try 
to got, the word being thus a derivative of 
get ; comp. B. get, forget, D. vergmen, to 
make a mistake or anerroneona conjecture.] 

1. To form an oinnion ooncerning, without 
certain principle.? or mean.? of knowledge; 
to judge of at random. 

Firiit, if tliou canbt, the harder reason 
I cannot her face or form ; 

But what to rne i.s form or face I Praed. 

2. To judge or form an opinion of from rea- 
sons that render a thing probable, but fall 
short of sntfldent evklenee; as, from slight 
circumstances or occasional expre.ssions tve 
gue&s a person’s feeling regarding any mat- 
ter.— 3. To conjecturo’ rightly; to solve by 
a correct conjecture; as, to (';«cns a ridi.lle; 
he guessed my designs.— 4. To hit upon; to 
reproduce by memory. 

Tell me their words as ne.ar as thou canst,y«rM 
them. Ska/t. 

6. To think; to suppo.se; to imagine: fol- 
lowed by clause or .subject understood. 

Not altogether; betterfar, tf-uess, 

That we'do make our entrance several ways. Skak. 

IVhat authority surfeits on would relieve us; if they 
would yield us butthesuperlliiity, while it were whole- 
some, we might .f Jim' they relieved us humanely. 

ShaZt. 

[This verb is much used collotiuially in the 
ITnlted States (especially in Kew England) 
in the sense of to believe, to be sure; as, I 
guess he is at home; 1 guess I shall; that is, 
to be sure, or of course, I shall. j—Srs. To 
conjecture,. suppose, surmise, suspect, divine, 
think, imagine. 

Guess (ges), v.i. To form a conjecture; to 
judge at random, or without any strong 
evidence: with at. 

The same author ventures to guess at the particu- 
lar fate which would attend the Roman government. 

Swi/i. 

Guess (ges), n. Judgment without certain 
evidence or grounds; conjecture. 

A pout must confess 

His art’s like phy,sic, but a happy .sgtess. Dryiien. 
Guess (ges), n. [Conupt fonn of guise.) 
Guise; fasliion; soiT: generally used adjec- 
iively. 

Here comes another customer. Sir Mc. Scott, 
My lady Isabella is of another n-am mould. 

H. Pfalpote. 

Busine.ss must be done in another g-uess wty than 
that. Godwift, 


Gueaser {gii.s'cri, n. One who aui'i-.s(::i ; u 
(.•oujectui'ijr; one who judges or give.s an 
opinion without certain means of knowing, 
If fortune slioitld please to take such a crotchet, . , . 
To give thee lawn sleeves, a mitre ansi rochet, 
■VVhdsn wouldst thou re'senible? I leave thee a 
gufsser. . Stoi/t. 

Guessingly (ge-a'ing-li), adn. By way of con- 
jecture; conjeoturally; hypothetically, 

I have a hitter Bet down. S/taA^ 

Guess-rope, Guess-urarp (ge-n'ror*, go-V- 
warii), n. Aaut a rope having om; end fa.-i- 
twicd to a di.stant oiiject, in order tti wtirji 
a ves.?el towartls tlie ohim-t.—Gvc.ts-trarp 
hfjom, a spar run out from tiit3 side i,if si ves- 
sel, with a rope attached near its outer ex- 
tremity, for boat.s to ride l>y when tin; ves- 
std is at Iter mooring,?. 

Guesswork (ges’werk), it. Work performed 
at hazard or by mere conjecture. 

The poinpcMiB rascaliion^ 

Who lion't fipeah itnlian 

Nor French, must have scrihlijed hy ;fi(e.?s7vorA'. 

livron. 

Guest (gest), n. [A. Sax. gw»t, gesi, gist; 
comp. Icel. gestr, O.Sax. D. and G. gust, Gofcli. 
gasts, a guest, a stranger. Cog. W. gires>, 
visit, entertainment, gweslai,‘Ag\K'AV. Armor. 
hostiz, II guest; Itns. gostg, Bohem. host, a 
gue;-it; L. hostis, an enemy. From a root 
ghan, Skr. han, to strike, whence also L. 
Jiasta, a spear.] A visitor or friend enter- 
tained in the hon.se or at the talde of another, 
whether by invitation or otherwise; a lodger 
at a hotel or lodging-house. 

The weekims was furnished wxxh 

Mat. xsii. lo. 

True friend.ship’s laws are by this rule exprest, 
Welcome tlie coiniiijj;, speecl the 

/-'t’/fi*. 

Guest t (gest), v.i. To entertain as a guest; 
to act the part of host to. 

aviien you siippo.se to fe.ist men .it your table 
You iWf# God’s angels in men’s habit hid. 

Spivester, Vu Sartas. 

Guest t (gest), v.i. To act the part of a 
.guest; to ha a gue.st. 

And tell me, best of princes,, who bo was 
Tiiat.g'jfturoi here so I.atu, Chapman. 

Guest-chamber (gest'chtim-hf:r), n. An 
apartment appropriated to the entert;uii- 
ment of guests. Slark xiv. 14. 
Guestea'Cgest'en), v.i. 'To lodge as ii guest. 
[.Scotch.] 

Guestivet (gest'iv), a. Pertaining to a 
,giio!st. ‘ GiiettUve fiire,’ Chapman. 
Guest-rite (.gestTit), n. Olfice due to a 
guest. 

Guest-rope (gestTop), «. Haut. same as 
Quess-t'ope. 

Guest-taker t (gest'tak-er), n. An agister: 
one who took cattle to feed in the royal 
forests. 

GuestWise (ge.st'wiz), adv. In the inaimor 
or capacity of a .guest. 

My heart with her but n.s .yuertoure sojoiimed. 

S/m/i. 

Gueux (gii), 71. pi. [Fr. , a raggamutiin; pi. 
les gueux, ra.ggamufflns, beggars: a term first 
applied in disparagement to the party, but 
soon ,aftenvai'ds assumed l>y themselves as 
a title of honour.] The title of the patriot 
nobles of the Low Countries who withstood 
Philip 11. of Sfiain in his efforts to impose 
the Inquisition on tlieir native land. 

Guevel, 71. The native name of the pigmy 
antelope of Africa (Antilope pnjgrm'u), the 
smallest spede.s of the family. In size it 
scarcely exceeds a rat, and its legs are not 
thicker than a goose-quill. 

Guffaw (guf-fitO, '»• [Imitative.] A loud or 
sudden burst of laughter. 

Young- buttons burst out into Thackeray, 

Guffer (gufiir), n. A local name for a fish. 

the viviparous blenny (.^onreams viviparns). 
Guggle (gug'l), v.i. [Imitative, suggested 
by gurgle.) To make a sound like that of 
a liquid passing through a narrow apoi'- 
ture, or of air being forced through a liquid; 
to guigle. 

Guggile (gugl), 71. A sound as of a liquid 
passing through a narrow aperture, or of 
air beiiig forced thi’ough a liquid; a .gurgle. 

‘ The slow guggle of the natives’ liubble- 
bubbles.’ W. IL Rimell. 

Gukr (gor), n. [G., pi-imarily, fermentation, . 
from geihren, to ferment.] A loose earthy 
deposit from water found in the cavities or 
clefts of rocks, mostly white, but sometimes 
red or yellow, from a mixture of clay or 
ochre. 

Guiac, Gulacum (g’tvi'ak, gwi-a'kum), n. 
Same as Giuiiacimi. 

Guiana-bark (gwS-a'na-hai-k), n. Tlie hark 
of the Portlatidia hexaiidra, a tree of the 


ii, Fr. ton; ng, mig; S'H, TAeii; th, fftin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 
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ifftt. onliir Rulji.'ii't.!?.’, iiiiioh v.'tlucil as a ft-))- 
asi'i runuiinuly so WBed iu Fi'en(;h 
ttnkiia- , , 

Guiba fuwi'ba), -j. A kind of iina..lnii.e(l r.'- 
sseiiilrtibg tht; gaxeUe. MditiMih. 
Guicowar (gi'kwar). n Tiit; title of a sov- 
ert kn ji’iJi'.a.! in india, thu ruk>i- of Iku’mla. 
Spflkil ahf* Gnikvnf, Uavkwar, A:e. 
Guitlable iaid'a-lii'i.a. That may be guided; 
that iULiy lie govi.'i'iitid by cuun-iel. ‘ A sut>- 
nu?->svi; find 'inidahl<: sidrii.' Bp. Spi'ni. 
Guidage (m-i'aJb ImaMJi'nir.i i. Uuul- 
iUf.-t-; di/eetinn; lea.'!. 

lietlew Mesith’s altar with your blood, 

Au.i i;o beauafU Southey. 

2. An tdil legal term .signifying the reward 
given for safe-eonduot throagh a strange 
land or nultiiovin enmitiy. 

Guidance (gid'iuH. I, a. ISee Orinnl The 
art of eiiitiing; difoethiii ; g/ivernment ; a 
leading. 

His studies w'ere without and tyitliout pkn.. 

Guide (gid), r.t. pret. * pp. ijvvind; ppr. 
rfukUtuj. [IV. (fuMer; It. ijairlttre; -Sp. (luiai' 
—Ilf Teutonic; iivtgin, and akin to G. vuihat, 
tiishnw, t<t dircL-t, to lead, .'lud probably to 
(rotli rct«)i,to wuteh A ^tu nihin, lo 

observe, to kiiiiW. For t'hangi: of vr into iju 
sec'GrfSK.l 1. To leail ordireet in a way; 
to ooiiilurt in a rourso or iiatic; as, to ;jni(tie 
:tn enemy or a traveller wlio i.s not aciiuainted 
with the roiul or course. 

I wish you’d yjoiiif me to your sovereign’s court. 

tihah. : 

2. To cliivet; toreguhito. 

He wil} hm ailcirs irith discretion. Ps. caii. 5. 
S. To inUnencf'. hi eondimt or aetion.s; to 
give dlwetion to. 

When nothing (>iit the interest: of this world ii'jo’ifer 
■ iHen, they ijiauy tu'ne.s conciiide tliat the slightest 
wr 8 iig .5 are not to be pat lip. ICettletueU., 

4, To iastruut and direut. ; n.^, let parunts 
mihie their children to virtm;. dignity, and 
'liappliit’M--5. To atteml bi; to limk: after; 
to superintend. 

I vrill tint tiie yoiioger women marry, bear ciuSdrea,- 
. am! .yjo'* tiie house, rTini.v. 14, 

•8, To treat ; to use ■ .as, the laddie w,a.s ill 
ifVhloii. [Srotoh.] — Gittifc, Dmrt, Sway. 
'Guide impTms that the [(ersonguidingclther 
acyom{wiiiea or precedes ns; wlrilu direet 
merely infers that ho givt.s instrtirtions, . 
wliidi may be done from a distance. Ijeivct 
thus iiuplh-s thiit wt; must rcilect mid to 
fi'iiuo (.•.vCoul e,vt.vi;i«i‘ oUf i.sfsi judgment; 

that wo trustinsly follnw whore we 
ara led. Simy is used of Bonie inttisenfc 
<gi.*miriilly ijadi which tnens na aside from 
wh.'it fitliorwise won id have been the course 
followed, uJul In this sc.iiHe is nearly ennal 
til f.iVi.'’. Wo iit'e: i/uiifu'f or -/(Vi’iitod liv our 
principles or re.i.soii, juid iswnijed by oiir 
piissioii-s or b-olings. 

Guide im'l.i. n. iKr. i/uofc, ft. pinda. Sp. 
(fui'rt. .•’>00 tin: vorii.J 1. A person who leads 
or directs anotber in his way or conr.se; a 
oondijctor; as, t!iu army followed the ijv.ide. 

2. f.im: win) or that v.iiich direct.s m'iotiier 
in lii.s coudiiet or eoiu'se of life; a director; 
A regulator. 

He will be our AOisViS', even to death. Ps. xlviii. 14. 
We isave sure esperience for our guuie. llrydsH, 
They \v.ete dangerous i;nii-iei\ the feelings. 

T'eniysun'. 

3. .V guiiic-biiuk (which sec). —4. In fcc/rmj- 

linjy, applied to varifiUB conlriviuiccs in- 
tfiided to iiirect; or ket-p to a (ixed conrsie 
nr motion, (iCiPK-nAU, Gpidk-uaii,, 
&c. ■■ 

Gttide-'bar, Gulde-blockfeld'biir, gid'blok), 

31. One of two piecfs of metal with parallel 
sides fitted on the ends of the erosshead of 
a steam-engine, on whicli it slide.? and by 
which it i.s kept parallel to the cylinder. 
They are a substitute for the panillel mo- 
tion. ilallod also Sfide-rorl and Sf/dc. 
Guide-book (guThuk), n. A hook for direct- 
ing travellers and tourists as to the best 
routes, Ac., find giving them information 
about the plaees they visit. 

Guidoless (gid'les). a. De.stitute of a guide; 
wanting a director, heydea. 

Guide-post <g!d'post), n.’ Apostat the forks 
of a road for diretding travellers the way; 
n ttnger-poat. /hirt-c, 

Guider (gtd'^r), n, a guide; a director. 
Guide -r^ (gid'rrd), n. In rail, an uddi- 
tionai rail .placed midway between the two 
ordinary rails of tlie track, and employed 
,:,::ia:i»anection,with devices on the engine or 
carriages to keep a tnain from leaving the 
track in curves, crossings, or steep gradients. 


late, fill’, fat, I9II; me, met, liAr; 
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Gulderess.t ?». A female guide or leader. 
(Jliatiecr. 

Guide - scre'vir (gid'skro), n. In much, a 
screw for directing nr regulating certain 
movements. 

Guide-tube (ghTtub), n. In mack any con- 
trivance by which a boririg-l iit or drill is 
guided, but whieli consists conmicmly of a 
fixed tube to prevent swerving. 

Guidon. (gi'don),w. [Fr. .See uuidh.I l.The 
little flag or standard of a tro<,p nf cavalry; 
a flag used to direct the movements of ia- 
fiintry; a flag used to sigjial with at sea; tli.e 
tiagof agnild orfraternity.— 2 .< me who i)ear,s 
a guidon; a standard-bearer. — 3. (hie of a 
enimnunity that Charlemagne establislied at 
Rome to guide pilgi’inis to tlie Holy .Land. 
Guikwar fgi'kwar), n. fianm a.s (iuicuimf. 
Guild (gild), a. [.A. Sax. gild, giold, geld, a 
payment of money, tribute, iieiice a society 
or company where payment was made for 
its charge and support, from gilditn, to pay; 
I). piW, a guild. See Gf’ii/r.l 1. An imu- 
eiatiou or iiicorii oration of men belonging 
to the same class or engaged iu similar pur- 
suits, formed for mutual aid and protection; 
as, the Stationers’ Guild; the 1 roinnongera’ 
(?mW. —2. t A guildhall. 

Guildablet (gfld'n-blj, «■ Lialde to a tax. 
Spclman. 

GuiW-bTOtMr (gild'bruTH-er), n. A fellow- 
member of a guild. 

GuilderCgild'to), ». CFonnerly gylden, gild- 
em, D. and U. gttldm, a florin; modified as 
it a coin of Qe&rs m Quehlreg. 3 A coin in 
.Holland worth twenty stivers, or 1», 8 d. 
English; a florin; in pi. fonnei’ly= money. 
AVfittcn sometimes Quder. 

l am bound 

To Persia, .md vsmt.guililers for iiiy voyage. 

■ ' ' Shah. 

Guildkall (gild'hftl), «. The hall where a 
guild or corpomtion usnally assembles; a 
tow'h or eoriwration hall; speeifieally, the 
corporation hall and seat of several of the 
courts of the city of London. 

The mayor towards .ff/n'/rfafl:// hies him in all post. 

■ S/ui.i\ . 

Guild-reat {gild’rent), 11 . Sent payable to 
the crown by any guild or fraternity. 
GuiMry (gild'ri), «. In Scotland, a guild ; 
the members of a gaihl. 

GuUe (gil), «. [Romance form of Tent, wile 
{which see); O..Fr. guile, guile. For change 
of Teat. U' into Romance gu ace Ctvmil.] 
Craft; cunning; artifice; duplicity; deceit. 

Behold an Israelite itideed, in whom is BOAmi'/e. 

Jn. i.47. 

O, th.at deceit should ste.al such Reiitlfi shapes, 

And with a virtnoas yiaard bide foul yat/e. Shak. 
We in.ay, with more successful hope, resolve 
To wage by force <n guile eternal wstr. Milton, 

Guile t (gil;, v,t. l. To disguise craftily. 

Is it ref^ntance, 

Oronlyafairshewto//f<f7tf his mischiefs? Beau. GrFL 
2 . To deceiv’e; to delude. Spemer. 

Guiled, t (giFed), tt. Deceiving; treacherous. 
Thus ornament is but the jfteifeif shore 
To 3 most dangeroiH sea Slink. 

: Guileful (gil'fi!l),«. Full of guile; intended 
to deceive; cunning; crafty; artful; fvily; 
deceitful; insMious; treacherous. 

Without expense at all, 

By "uikcful fair words peace may be obtain’d. 

■ ■ Skak. 
GuUefillly (giFful-li), adp. In a guileful 

manner; treacherously; deceitfully. ‘The 
tempter gwtfc/«% replied.’ Milton, 
Gullefulness (giFfifl-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being guileful; deceitfiilness. 
Guileless (gil'Jes), a. Free from guile or 
deceit; artless; frank; siueere; honest, ‘The 
plain ox, that harmless, honest, guileless 
animal.’ Thomson. 

GuUelessness (gllTes-nes), n. State or qua- 
lity of lieing guileless; freedom from guile. 
GuHert (gil'er), One who betrays into 
d, anger by insidious arts. 

So goodly did beguile of his prey. 

Speftser. 

Guillemet (gilTfi-niet), n, [Fr., from name 
of inventor.] In printing, one of the marks 
used to inclose a quotation (‘ ”); a 

quotation mark. [Rare.] 

Guillemot (gil'le-iuot), n. [Fr, guillemot, 
perliaps from Armor. gwHa, to weep, and 
O.Fr. uioi'tte, a gull; comp. Armor, gioelati, 
a kind of sea-bird, and E. ffitll] A natato- 
rial bird of the genus Uria, included among 
the auks (Alcidte), or made witli them a 
sub-family of the divers (Colyrnhida:), to 
which it bears a closer resemblance. These 
birds are spread over the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America, reaching as far 


pine, pin; note, not, niSve; tube, tub, bull; 


south as the southern coast of England, 
Tliey breed in great nuniliers on the cliffs of 
Orkney and Shetland, forming a source of 



profit to tile adventurous inhabitants. The 
common guillemot (U. twite) is about 
18 inches in length, and lays only one egg, 
of large size, whieli is esteemed a delicacy. 
It is for the eggs and the young bii’ds the 
fowlens descend the rocks. If the egg is 
removed another is laid. The guillemot flies 
and runs tolerably well, and is said to convey 
its young to the water 011 its liaek. The black 
guillemot (U.yrytfe) is aljout 14 inches long, 
and lays tliree eggs, often on the bare rock. 

: It is not so common as the fonner, Other 
species are enumerated among Bi’itish birds, 
l.mt are rare. 

GuiHevat (gilTe-vat), n. [BTom i’r, guiller, 
to ferment. Armor, goell, ferment, and E. 
mt. ] A vat for fermenting liquors. .i: 

Guilioche (gil-losli'), n. fB'r. , said to be after 
a workman named Quilloche, the inventoK] , 
In arch, an ornameiit iu the form of two or 
more bands or strings twisting over each 



Guilioche Orn.'iment. 


other SO as to repeat the same figure in a 
continued series by the spiral returning of 
the bands. Tlie term is also applied, but 
improperly, to a fret. 

GuniOtine (giUo-ten'), n. 1. An engine for 
beheading persons at one stroke— an inven- 
tion of tlie middle ages— adopted with im- 
provements by the iSfational Assembly of 
France during the first revolution on the 
proposal of a Dr. Gtiillotin, after whom it 
i.s named. In this apparatus decapitation 
is effected by means of a steel blade loaded 
witli a mass of lead, and sliding between 
two upright posts, grooved on their inner 
sides, the person’.? neck being confined in a 
circular opening between two planks, the 
upper one of which also slides up or down. 



Guillotine as used in Paris. 


The condemned is strapped to a board, 
which iu the cut is shown resting horizon- 
tally on the table in front of the upright 
posts, but which is easily drawn forward 
and set upright when necessary, and again 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; V, .Sc. tey. 
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caiiti'i) iivcr upon the table aiid rapidly 
Tjne’fl «i> so a» to place the neck of the 
coiideiimed within the semicircle of the 
Imvcr plank, the other being raised for the 
purporif. On tiie right of the table is a 
large basket or trough of wicker-work for 
tlie reception of the body. Under the place 
where tiie liead rests is an oblong trough 
f()r its reoeptioiL Tire knife is fixed to the 
cap or lintel on the top of the posts by a claw' 
in the form of an 8, the lower part of which 
opens as tlie upper piirt closes. This claw is 
acted upon by a lever to which a cord is at- 
tached. Wiien the head of the condemned 
j.s in po.sition the cord is pulled, !md by the 
action of the lever the knife is set .at liljerty, 
doaeending by tiie grooves in the upright 
X’osts and falling upon the neck of tlie con- 
demned just boliind the planks which keei) 
the head in position. The .scaffold, which is 
surrounded i)y an open riiiling, is raised 6 
or 7 feet from the ground.— 2. A umchino 
which cuts by a knife descending between 
grooved posts, much u.sed for cutting paper', 
straw, &c. Called also Guillotine-cutter. 
Guillotine (gll-lo-ten'), v. t pret, & pp. <; u df o- 
tined; ppr. guillotining. To behead by the 
guillotiire. 

GuiliS (gilz), n. [Comp. A. Sax. yrofo, yellow.] 
A plant, the eorn-marigohl. 

Guilt (gilt), n. [A. Sax. gylt, a crime, from 
tjikian, gyldan, to pay, to requite; leel. 
yJaU, payment, retribution, gjedda, to pay, 
to yield; B. yield (whioh see).] 1. Crimi- 
nality; that state of a moral agent whiclr 
results from his wilful or intentional com- 
mission of a crime or offence, know'ing it to 
he a erirae or violation of law. Guilt itiiplies 
both criminality and liableness to punisli- 
meirt. Guilt may proceed either from a 
positive act or Irreach of law, or from volun- 
tary neglect of known duty.— 2. Crinriiiality 
ill a political or civil view; exposure to for- 
feiture or other penalty. 

A ship incurs hy tlie violation of a blockade. 

Kent. 

at A crime; offence. 

Close pent np/>'Kfto 

Rive your concealing contineiits, and ask 
These dreadful siiniSnoners grace. Shak. 

GuHtiliket (gilt'i-llk), a. Guilty, 

Guiltily (gilt'l-li), adv. In a guilty manner. 

Hislooks frightened tlie.'inihassador.wlio. after look- 
ing for a little time at the grief-stricken man 

hurried away without a further word. Thcickeniy. 

Guiltiness (gllt'i-nes),n. The state of Ireing 
guilty; wickedness; criminality; guilt , 

He tliought his flight ratlier to proceed of a fearful 
guiltiness titan of a humble faitlifuliiess. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Guiltless (giltTes), a. 1. 1'Tee from guilt, 
crime, or offence; innocent. 

The Lord will not hold him ;.yuUiless timt taketli 
his name in vain. Ex. xx. 7. 

2. Without experience ; ignorant. ‘Heifers 
gtdltless of tiie yoke.’ Pope. 

Sucit gardening tools, as art yet rude, 
o'tfj'/f/tuw of fire, had formed. Milton. 

Guiltlessly (gilt'Ies-Ii), adv. In a guiltless 
manner. 

Guiltlessness (giltTes-nes), n. State or qua- 
lity of Iteing guiltless. Sir P. Sidney. 
Guilt-sicls: (gilt'sik), a. Made sick by or in 
consequence of guilt. ‘A gxiilt-siek con- 
science. Seati. £ FI. 

Guilty (gilt'i), a. [A. Sax. ,172/?%, .See Guilt.] 

1. .Having inourred guilt; having committed 
a crime or offence, or having Violated a law 
by an overt act or by neglect, and by that 
act nr neglect being liable to punishment; 
not innocent; criminal; morally delinquent: 
with of before the crime. ‘The gwilty kin- 
dred of the queen.’ Shale. 

Nor he, nor you, werei'K!7<y cf the strife. Dryden. 

2. Tertaimng to guilt; indicating or express- 
ing guilt; as, a guilty flush in,stantly I'ose to 
his face.— 3. t Conscious; cognizant: with of. 

I’ll give out . . . and swear it too, if thou’lt lia’me; 
and that I know the time and place where he .stole it, 
though ray soul beguiltytf no such thing. P. jtonson. 

4.t Liable; owing; condemned to payment : 

Witllrt/. 

They answered and said, He ve guilty of death. 

' Mat. x-Xvi. 63. 

Gods of the liquid re.alms on which I row, 

If, given by you, the laurel bind my brow, 

Assist to make me irKiffy (j' my vow. Dryden, 

Guimbard (gim'barcl), n. {Pr. guimlarde.} 
The Jew’s-harp. [Rare.] 

Guinea (gi'n6), «. [Because first coined of 
gold brought from GMinea, in Africa.] 1. A 
gold coin of Great Britain of the value of 


21 shillings sterling: since the issue of sove- 
reigns in 1817 no longer coiiieiL 
TUg caHed from the Gttines ffohl out of 

whicii it was first struck, was proclaimed sn i6^3i and 
to for twenty shiUin^s; but it never went for less 
than twenty-one shillings. Ptti^ertan. 

2. A sum of money of the same amount; as, 
lie has sold his picture for 1000 guineas. 

Guinea -corn (gi'ne-korn), n. A planti 
Sorghum milyare. See SOIIIIHUM. 

Guinea - dropper ( gi'n6-drop-«r ), n. One 
who cheats by dropping counterfeit guineas. 

Wilo now bait rej^ards. 

Trick’d by the sharper's dice or jug-gler's cards. Gay. 

Guinea-fowl fgi'ne-foul), n. ’The Furnida 
meleagris, a fowl of the nisorial order, 
family ITiasianidm, closely allied to the 
peacocks nnd plieaBants, a native of Africa, 
ami common in Guinea, w'lieiice the name. 






Guinea-fowl {Numida tndea^ris). 

It is larger than the common domestic fowl, 
ami has a short strong bill with a wattle 
hanging down at e:ich side, the head naked 
ami 'surmounted by a crest. Its colour is a 
d.ark gray, be:intifully variegated witli small 
white spots. ’The guinea-fowl was well 
known to the Romans, and has long been 
common in our own poultry-yards, of which 
it is rather a quarrelsome member. Both 
fie-sh ami eggs are esteemed as food. 
Guinea-grains (gi'ne-granz), •». pi Grains 
of paradise. 

Guinea-grass (gi'116-gras), n. A species of 
grass (Panicum jumentormn or P. maxi- 
mum) cultivated in the West Indies and 
Southern States of America, and used as 
fodder for horses. It is a native of West 
Africa, and of the same genus with millet. 
Gulnea-lien (gi'nS-hen), ji. 1. A guinea-fowl 
(which .see).— 2. A courtezan. [Old slang.] 

Ere I wouIJ droivn myself for the love nfagiiitiea- | 
hen I would change my hum.mity with a baboon. 

Shah. 

Guinea-peach (gi'ne-pCeh), n. A West 
African tropical plant (Sareocephahm escu- 
IcntuK), luiving pink flowers and an edible 
fruit of the size of a peach. See Saiico- 
OEPHAbUS. 

Guinea-pepper (gi'ne-pep-pOr), »i. Cap- 
siaum anmmm, a South American and 
Indian plant, ivhich is frequently cultivated 
and pre.served under the mime of Capsicum, 
and was introduced to England before 1548. 
In many parts of the south of Europe its 
fruit is eaten green by the peasants, and is 
preferred by them to onions or garlic. 'The 
name is also given to the seeds or dried 
fruit of several widely dilferent plants, but 
agreeing in their peppery character and 
being natives of West Africa, as to the 
capsiiles or dried fruit of Capsicnw fm- 
tesoenSi sold by di’uggists under the name 
of guinea-pepper, to the seeds of /iateefc 
(ethiopioa, and sometimes to grains of para- 
dise. See CAYENNE Pepper. 

Guinea-pig (gi'ne-pig), n. A rodent mam- 




Gainen-pig (Cavia eoiaya). 

mal of the genus Cavia or Cavy, the C. 
colaya, found in Brazil. It is about 7 inches 
in length, and of a white colour, variegated 
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with spots of orange anti black. It is o.asily 
tamed, and is often kept in thi.s and otbim 
conritries as a domestic pet. 'I'he name 
guinea-pig is a sad misnomer, a.« tlir- :miinal 
has nothing to do with Guinea, and of coui’m; 
is not relatoil to the pig. Guinea may be by 
eoiTUiition for and may liave 

been suggested by the absence of a t.‘tii. 
See Cavia, 

Guinea -plum (gi'nG-plum), «, A Wi'.st 
African tree (1‘arinarhmi exeelmim), atteiin- 
ing the height of CO feet, with long leaves 
and large terminal bunches of iiovvers, .stu;- 
cecded'by a fruit about the size of an Im- 
poratrico plum. Tin's fruit is covewid with 
a rough skin; the eilible mutter i.s a ilry, 
farinaceous Bubstance surrounding a large 
■Stone. 

Guinea-worm (gi'ne-wcnn), n. .A simcics 
of worm, Filarid medinemm, which is vei-y 
cornmoii in hot countrie-s, mid often insinu- 
ates itself under the Imnmn skin, cmising in- 
tense pain. When it shows itself e.xternally 
it i.s extracted very slowly for fear of break- 
ing it. 

Guiniad (gwiiTyad), n. B.amc as Guyniad. 
Guipure (go-pur'), «. [Fr.] 1. An iniit:ition 
of iuitique lace, very durable, equally beauti- 
ful, and less expemsive.— 2. A kind of gimp. 
Guisard (giz'ard), «. Aguiser. [Scotch.] 
Guise (giz), 11 . [Fr. the Romance e((ni- 
valent of E. loue, mode, fa.shion, O.H.G. 
wUa, G. weisii; in A. Sax. used only as a 
term, in the form w)2«, asin rihtwU, righteous. 
Comp, guard, ward; ytiilc, wile; guar- 
antee, warranty; Fr. yuerre, E. war; .l.i'r. 
Guillaume. (Oulielmus), Teut. Wilhelm. In 
each case tiie 'Teutonic form is tlie older, 
the w being changed into yii in pas.sing into 
the Romance tongues, from the dirticulty tiie 
Romance speaking people have in proiimnic- 
ing it.] 1. External appearance: dre.ss; garb; 
as, ho appeared in the guise of a shepherd. 
‘Some, who under the guise, of religion, sacri- 
ficed so many tliousunds.' Swift. 

That love whkh is without clhsiamlation wears not . 
the.v.vjte of inoilern liberality. f. M. Masim. 

2. Manner; mien; east or behaviour. 

Lo ymt, here r.Iie comes! This is liar teiy guise; 
and, upon uiy life, fast .asleep. Observe her; .stand 
close. Shale. 

Hy their 

Just men they seciii. Milton. 

3. Custom : mode ; practice ; nLinner. ‘ ‘J’o 
shame the guise, o' the w'orld.’ Shale. 

The swain replied, It never was oat guise 
To slight tlie poor, or .lught humane' daspise. Pefe. 

Guise (giz), «. f. and i. 'To dress as a guisard; 
to assunie or act the part of a guisard. 

Then like a.i,>’.vfjvif band, that for .a while 
Has ininiick’d forth a sad and gloomy tale. 

r. Paillie. 

Guiser (giz’er), w. [From yum, t\\o meauing 
being one who .assumes a ywisc or garb other 
than his own.] A masker; a mummer; one 
who volun teens vocal music for money about 
the time of Christmas and the New-year. 
Guitar (gi-t:ir'), [Fr. gidtaro,li. chitarra, 

L. e.itham, Gi'. 

# [>,>], Icithara.] Amu- 

,jpj] sicalstriiigedin- 

SllJf stniment, some- 

m |m| what resera- 

i|| bling the lute, 

|ii| much e.steemed 

l i'/l 2 in Spain and 

if Itidy. It has.si.x 

I strings, which 

/vvTX are played upon 

f rMk Im I • ' twitching 

Mm fl ll'l fingers 

I Ml IIH hand, while- the 

A li 1® I' m stop- 

mid m'.', ? Vi P®d by the fin- . 

If gers of the left 
\ ''‘'ll'l I".,' hand upon: the 
fingei'- board, 

I, French Guitar of 17th Century. '^'''Wch luiS frets 
a, Modern Guit,ar. acrosS it. The 

three highest 
strings of the guitar are generally of gut, and 
the three lowest of silk spun over with sil- 
vered wire. 

Guit-guit (gwit'gwit), n. [From the sound 
of its voice.] The name given to a suh- 
family of passerine birds found in Australia 
and South America. See C-ereblna). 
Guizard (giz'ard), n. A guiser or masker. 
[Scotch,] 

Gula (gu'la), n. [L. gula, the throat.] In 
arch, same as Gola (which see). 

Gular (gu'lar), a. [Prom L. gula, the throat 
or gullet,] Pertaining to the gullet. 

w, wig; wh, iriiig; zh, azure.— See KEY, 
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aulamd (s,'iV!:in.l>, n. ;iulijn'i~~rjid 

auil 'fUfL a ^iuck. i An juiiuitic fowl 
\yi a sizt; in'tweeti a liiick anil a fioose, the 
hroiist and la‘l!y v.i.iie, tlie head mallard 
(sretai. It iuhahits luelaud. 

Gulch i C^ulelu. n. lAliied to Sw. rj.nica; to 
auh'li; b. sfulziij, preiaiy.] 1. A swallowing 
or ilevoni'iiig.--”, A gliittou. 

Yms muddy gfuleh, dar'st look sue in tlie ftice, 

WliHe mine eyes sparkle with revenKekil firoS 
: Ant. lifesjer. 

S A deep, abrupt ravine caused by the 
ju.'tioti i(f wat(;r; a gully. [I’liitert Htatcs.] 

Gulch ) tguhdi), )!. t 'i’o swallow gi-eoilily. 

Gitle (gill), lit. In her. to give tno colour of 
Biiles to. Iletfii'iiod. 

Gules (gfll?,!. n. [French 
ifueidex, from I’er. ijid, a 
rose.J In homldra, the 
term employed to indi- 
cate red. It is repro- 
sewted in an engraved 
csi-utcheou by vuitk-al 
lines. 

Gulf (gulf), rt. \FT.ij»rfe, 
it. poi'fr, Mod. (Jr. kfil- (;u!i3s. 

2 >hijif, tlr. ImIjxih, gulf.] 

1. A large indentaliun ou the coast-liuc of a 
country or region and the .sea enihraeed in 
it; a tract of water estmidiiig froin the 
ai-eanoriiKea into tlie laud; a hay; ahight; 
as, the Gid/of Mexico; thuGulf of Venice. 

2. An abyss; a chasm; adcuiiplace in the 
earth; as, the (pdf nf Avenuis 

A r’«y prufotnid as. that Ssrluini.m tog. 

Betwixt I).iiul<im .md Mount Casitis cld, 

Where armies whole have sunk. ■ MiKm. 

3. A. whirlp'iol; an ahiorbing eddy. Phnu-. 

4. Tbiifc which gulfs or Mwallow.s; tliu gulict. 

Scale of dr/rjoUj toiK-h of v/oli’, 
WitdiesMsuimmy, jimiv 

- . ' Of the r<ivn3*ii ‘viit'Hea shark. Sha^. 

: .A Anything insatiahke 

hguif of riiiii swailoiviasj gold. Tennyson. 

ft, A wide interval, as in istiition, education, 
iiuil the iikn; as, Wntgulf that separateH the 
liigliw !uiii lower cbis.se.i.— 7. In Camiiridge 
irnivcmity, llm placo at tlio bottom of tiie 
list of pas-ifh, where the name:; of tlmhe who 
have barely e.scfiped being plucked in c.xani- 
iisiiitioa iire written. Tlieir iiismes are .sep»- 
rntt-'l from tiiose of the .<itndents wiio have 
ptiHricd creditiiliiy l>y a line. 

The r.iiik*; of onr rire vijtpUqd by 

youth',, w!i..iu at tlic wiry I.oC suoroifui e.x.sminers, 

rriisfd iVoiii the very gates of ‘pluck ' to the 

■ iLe cf tile Sat, HeiK 

a large depofrit of ore in a 


.stone, and ia put over a sliip’s bottom in 
India, so that worms cannot penetrate even 
wlien the copper is otf. 

Gulielma (gu'li-el-nui), «. [After Queen 
Caroline Wilhelmine, wife of Maximilian I. 
of Bavaria.] A genus of Soutli American 
palms, of which Cf, speciomt or peach-palm 
is cultivated on the banks of tlic Amazon 
and Rio Megro, supplying tlie natives with 
food and other necessarie.s. It grows to the 
iielght of 60 or 80 feet. 

Gulistt (gu'list), Ji. [L.ffulo.] A glutton. 
Gull feul), 7r. [Old and Prov. li. pidf, a 
young' unlledged bird of any kind; a nest- 
ling; eoinp. ‘As tlrat ungentle f/ull, the 
eiiekoo’shird.’ Shak., llleii. IV. v. 1. From 
feel. fful, A. Sax. geolo, yellow, from the yel- 
low colour of the beak. Comp. .Fr. btijamie, 
yellow-beak, novice.] 1. A young uiiiledged 
liird, Shtik.-~'Z. One easily cheated; a sim- 
pleton. ‘Af/uU is he which seonies, and is 
not wise.’ SirJ. Davies.— Z. A cheating or 
cheat; trick; fraud. 

I shoulil think tliis a guli, but that the whitc- 
bearikO fellow speaks it. S/iai. 

GuU (gul), v.t To deceive; to cheat; to mis- 
lead by deception; to trick; to defraud. 

The vulgar, gitlVd into rebellkiii, armed. Dryden. 

Gull (gul). »• [From the Celtic. M’. rmplan. 
Armor, ffwelau, Com. gullan.] A natatorial 
bird of the genus Laras, fitmily Laridic, aird 
order loiigii>enne,s of Cuvier. Tlie giill.s are 
Web-footed and long-winged. They are ex- 
ceetlingly numerous, much tm the wing, and 
particularly noisy. They are found on the 
shores of all latitudes, and are distinguished 
from other sea-fowls by their straight bill 
bending downwards towawls the iidiiit, Viy 
theirlighthodj'.supported by large wings, by 
slender legs, webbed feet, and a small liiiid 
toe. There are various species, as the com- 
mon gull or Sea-mew (L. cauus), ih inches 
long; the black-headed gull (A. ridibiindus), 


ruist-i 1 

8, In ■niiiiCi 
hale. 

Gulf(‘4lllfl,f’ 
as by .‘-wtdlo 

Ift,.;!! t!i «.■ t 


i 1. ’foswiillow; to ovtirwlielni, 
,viu ;; bj ingulf. lUaie.j 



2. 1» the Faiver.-iityof (Aunbridge, to plaeein 
thi'ts'iilf, tiraiuojig till HU stiuiculs who have 
barely e.scapud being plucked in their llnal 
exannnation. 

Gulf-stream i-mlf'ritivm), a . .1 srre.-im or 
current of warm water, wliudi ilow.s friuu 
the ii'ulf Ilf Mtaico through the chtmael 
between I'liba and .Imerica, the Uer- 
miulus, touching tlie tail of the great bank of 
-Vewfouudland, and tUciice sweep,; onwards 
towards Knrope, part going north, uiul part 
rtduriiing -outUm-ly to the tropic, s. 
Gulf-weed (guif'wM), n. A genua of 
sea-weeds (dargassuml, of the sub-order 
Fui‘;!cc;i-, of which two specicM, S. r.vlntre 
and S, baceifrruui, are found abiindantiy in 
the Atlantic ucran a.s 
well as ill the Pacific 
ami the Indian O.'i-an. 

"'hey arc tropical 
plants. In the Atlantic 
they chiefly occupy a 
more i.r less iuter- 
ruptr-rl space between 
the aoth and noth par- 
allels of north inti- 
tude, called tin; .Sar- 
ga-sso Sea, and are also 
plentiful in the (inlf- 
stream, whenci: tlio 
nnriie. The S. hnm- 
jh-u/n has griiptlikc 
ah’-vessela by wliicli it is buoyed. The plants 
got detached from rocky fshorcs, and after 
(toating about for u time sink. 

Sulfy (gttlfi), «. Full of gulfs or whirlpools. 

Tu pass the. eu^^parple sea that did no seii-rites 
knovy- i 

Gui-gul (gurgul), u. [Xittive nume,] A sort 
of ehumuu or cement made of pounded sea- , 
shells mixed with oil, which hardens like a i 



Gulf*weed 


1 also one of the mo.st common in liritiiin, 10 
[ inches long; the herring gul! (Ij.arf/entatiin), 

; .still larger; the kittiwake (A. tyufactidnii), 

\ smaller than any of the above, with no'liind 
: toe, who.se egg.s, with those of the guillemot, 

' are the great object of elilf-fowlcrs ; tlie 
I little gull (A. rniautusy, the wagul or great 
[ Idaek-backed gull (A. marinus). So imdie.s 
long; the k-sser black-backed gull ( L./vsenv)- 
\ the ivory gull (A. eburneris ) ; the liurgd- 
nunster (A. gln.vms), aiiout the .same size and 
! not impiiibahly identical with the preoed- 
[ ing; and some others. 

GuUaget (gul'flj), n. Act of being gulled. 

Had you no quirk 

To a.\-ak\ gnUage, sir, by sitcli a creature? 

if. ytonsm. 

Gullcateher (gul'k.ach-er), n. A (dieat; a 
man wlio cheats or entraps .silly people. 
GuUer (gul'er), n. One wiio gulls; a cheat; 
an imiMstor. 

Gullery 1 (gul'e-ri), n. Cheating or cheat; 
fraud. 

Wliat more gutleriey yet? they liave cosend me of | 
my daughters, I hope they will cheate me of my wife | 
too. Marmion. 

Gullet (gul'let), n. [Fr. goulet, neck of a 
bottle, goulotte, water- channel, from L. 
gula, the throat.] 1. Tlie passage in the 
neck of an animal by wliich food and liquor 
are taken into the stomach; tlie B.sophagiis. 

2, Anything resembling the food-passage, 
either in sliajic or functions; as, (a) a chan- 
nel for water. 

A deep, impassable z'rr/i'i'K of water, without bridge, 
ford, or ferry. FuUir. 

(h) A preparatory cut or channel in excava- 
tions of sufficient width to admit of the 
earth waggons traversing it. (a) A peculiar 
coiioave cut in the teeth of some saw-hlades. 
(d) A gore in a shirt. 

Gulley (gul'li), n. Same as Gnlh/. 
Gullibility (gul-i-hil'i-ti), n. The state or 
qiiaiity of being gullible; unsuspecting cre- 
dulity. Burke, [Colloq.] 


I Gullible (gul'i-bl), a. Easily gulled or 
cheated. 

GuUish. (gul'ish), a. Foolish; stupid. 

They have most part some^r<//ij'Ahumour or other, 
by whicli they are led. Iturton. 

Gullisliuesst (gul'ish-ne.s), n. The state or 
quality of being gullisli ; foolishness ; stu- 
pidity. 

Gully (guldi), ?!. [Fr. pouhif. See Gullet,] 

1. A channel or hollow worn in the earth by 
a current of water; a ravine; a ditch; a gut- 
ter,— 2. An iron tram-plate or rail. 

Gully (gul'li), v.t. To wear into a gully or 
channel. 

Gullyt (gul'li), v.i. To run with noise. 
Gully (gul'li), n. A large knife ; a warlike 
I weapon. [Scotch.] 

I Gully-gut (gul'li-gut), n. A glutton. Chap- 
man. 

Gullybole (gul'li-hOl), n. The opening 
through which gutters and draiiLs empty 
themselves into the subterranean sewer. 
Gulo (gu'lo), n. [L., a gormandizer, from 
gala, the throat.] Tlie generic name under 
whieh the glutton or wolverine and the 
grison, with other carnivorous congeners, 
have been arranged. See Glutton. 
i Gulosity (gu-lns'i-ti). 7i. [L. gulosus, from 
I gala, the gullet.] Greediness; voracity; ex- 
cessive appetite for food. [Rare.] 

They are very temperate, seldom ofteuding in 
ebriety, nor erring iagiiUstfy, or superfluity of meats. 

*V T. ProwiK. 

Gulp (gulp), D.f. [Perhaps imitative of the 
sound made in swallowing, or a fonn of 
gulf, to swallow up. Coinp. 1). golpen, to 
swallow greedily; O.an. yxdiie, to disgorge; 
to gulp ui).] To swallow eagerly or in large 
draughts. 

He loo.ses the fish, gfilps it down, and so soon as 
ever Oie morsel was gone wipes his moutli. 

Stn Ji. L'lSsirange. 

I —To gidp U2>, to throw up from the throat 
j or stoniach; to disgorge. 

I Gulp (gulp), 71. 1. The act of taking a large 
1 swallow ; a swallow, or as much as is swal- 
' lowed at once. 

' This nnsetlled my poor girl, who was about to 
I .sw.oIIqw lier whole glass of wine and water at a. gulp. 

Hook. 

2. A disgorging. 

Gulpb (gulf), 71. Aji obsolete spelling of 

Gulf. 

Gulravage (gul-ra'vaj), n. [Scotch.] Same 

as Gih'a vage, 

j Guly (gu'li), a. Of or pertaining to gules. 

I Mui07i. 

Gum (gum), 71. [A. ,Sax. goma, Icel. g67i\r, G. 
gmim, palate, gum. ] The cellular and 
elastic fleshy substance which covers the 
alveolar portions of the upper and lower 
jaw, and envelops the neck of the teeth. 

! Gum (gum), 71. [A. Sfix. goma, Fr. go77vme, 
from L. gxc73i7ni, Qt. kmnmi, gum.] 1. A 
juice which exudes from trees either spon- 
taneously or after Incisions are made, and 
thickens on the surface, or is obtained from 
their seeds or roots. Gum is more or less 
soluble in water, but is insoluble in alcohol, 
ether, and oils. There are six varieties of 
gum, namely, gum-arabic, gum-senegal, gum 
of the cherry and other stone-fruit trees, 
gum-tragacanth, gum of Bassora, and the 
gum of seeds and’ roots. All these gums, 
except the last, flow spontaneously from the 
branches and trunks of their trees, and 
sometimes from the fruits, in the form of a 
mucilage, which dries and hardens in the 
ail-; the gum of seeds and roots, however, 
requires to be e.vtracted by boiling water. 
It differs from the gums proper in not being 
soluble ill water, merely swelling up when 
boiled with it. A number of very different 
substances are confounded in commerce 
under the name of gum; thus, gum-elemi 
and gum-copal, which are true resins; gum- 
ammoniaciun, which is a gum-resin ; and 
gum-elastic (caoutchouc), which differs from 
both, are all called gums. For constituents 
see Arabin, Baissorine, Cbra.sin.— 2. Gum- 
ming (which see). 

GtHn (gum), u.f. pret. & pp. gummed; ppr.. 
gummiTig. To smear with gum; to unite or ; 
stiffen by gum or a gum-like substance. 

Gum (gum), uf. To exude or form gum. 
See Gumming. 

Gum-animal (gum'an-i-mal), ii The Galago 
ssTiegalensis, a quadrumanous animal of 
Western Africa, is so called from feeding 
much on gum. It is about the size of a rat, : 
and a favourite article of food in Senegal. • 
Gum-anime (gum-an'em). See Ani.me. 
Gum-arabic (gum-a'ra-bik), n. The juice of 
various species of trees of the genus Acacia, . 
hardened iu the air. It is collected chiefly 
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j .small rimnil ursplu-vaidal tears, Itisiidinr- 

times employed as a (iemulcciit, but mure 
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2. In puinfinij, a name applied to a noatnim 
iiiiieh iu re-iiiiest Viy piiiriters in .search of tlie 
Kiippuseil lust nioliuni of the olii inastors, 
and to which th(.\y aacribo their uiiai»pi'oach- 
able excellence; tlie .art of pi’cpnrinjrcolonrfi. 

Gmn-rasli (mun'i'ash), a. A mihl si)ecies of 
jjapular erujjtion to ^vhich many children 
.'ire subject soon after birth; red KHin. 

Gum-resin (surn-rc'zin), ?i. [SeellEstN.] A 
mixed juice of plants, lainsi.stiiit? of resin 
and variuu.s other substance.s, which have 
been taheu for a .I'liminy anbstanee. The 
.s;um-rtfsin.s do mrt How naturally from plants, 
but arc mostly extracteil by inedsion, in the 
form of wliite, yellow, or red einul.sive Iluitls, 
which di'y .'ind coiisidid.'itu. Tlie most iin* 
portiuit Bpecie.s .'ire olihanuin, p.'ilbaimm, 
scamnioiiy, aamboffe, euphorlduin, asafe- 
tida, aloe.s, niyrrli, and ammoniac. 
Gum-sanciarach (gum-.san'da-rakl, n. Hee 
Sandarach. 

Gum-senegal (gum-sen'e-gal), n. A kind 
of guin-aralde, lirought from tlie country 
of the river .Senegal in Africa, yielded by 
Acacia Verek. 


generally a.s a mere ,adhe.sive. Among the 
species yielding it are A. Kere/t, A. Seyal, 
A. gtcniicarpa, A. arabica, and A. horrida. 
See Acacia. 

Gumbo, Gombo(gum'h6.gom'h6),«. [United 
.States. J 1. The name given in the .Southern 
States to Ochra or Olcra, the pod of Hibiscus 
t!sctdentus.--i. A soup in whicli this fruit 
enters largely as an ingredient; .'ilso, a dish 
made of young capsules of ochra, with salt 
and pepper, stewed and served with melted 
butter. 

Gum-boil (gum'boil), n. A boil or small 
abscess on the gum. 

Gum-CistUS (gum-sis'tus), n. A plant, Cistns 
ladanifents, largely cultivated in Portugal. 
It has lance-sh.aped, entire, three-nerved 
leaves, and large white flowers. A gum 
having a pleasant balsamic odour is ob- 
tained by boiling the summits of the hr.anches 
in water. 

Gum-dragou (gum'dra-gon), n. Same as 
&um4ragaoanth. 

Gum-elastic (gum’e-las-tik), n. Caoutchouc; 
india-rubber. See Caoutchouc. 
Gum-elemi (gum-el'e-mi), See Elejii. 
Gum-juniper (gum-ju'ni-per), n. The resin 
of CalUtris quadHvalvis, a coniferous tree 
found in Barbary, The resin is used in 
varnish-making; when powdered it forms 
pounce, used for preparing paper and parch- 
ment for writin,g on. 

Gumlac (gum'lak), n, Same as Lac (which 
see). 

Gumma (gum'a), w. [See Gum.] In mad. a 
kind of soft tumour, so called from the re- 
semblance of its contents to gum. 
Gummiferous (gum-if'er-us), a. [L. ginnmi, 
gum, and fero, to produce. ] Producing 
gum. 

Gumminess (gum'i-ncs), n. 1. The state or 
(juality of being gummy; viscousness. — 

2. Accumulation of gum. 

The tendons are involved with a 
and collection of matter. JVisenia7i. 

Gumming (gnnTing), n. A formidable dis- 
ease in trees bearing stone fruit, as cherries, 
plums, apricots, peaches, and almonds, aris- 
ing from external injury, from exposure to 
unusual degrees of heat or cold, or from 
sudden alteration of temperature or consti- 
tutional weakness, characterized by a mor- 
bid exudation of gum, and terminating gen- 
erally in the destruction of the tree. 
Gummosity (gum-osT-ti;), n. Gumminess ; 
the nature of gum; a viscous or adhesive 
(lUiility. [Hare.] 

Gumraous (gum'us), a. Of the nature or 
quality of gum; viscous; adhesive. 

Gummy (gum'i), a. l. Consisting of gum; of 
the nature of gum; viscous; adhesive. ‘A 
yummy juice,’ Sir W. Raleigh.— Impreg- 
nated with gum; giving out gum; covered 
with gum or viscous matter. ‘ The gummy 
bark.’ Dry den. ‘ Gummy eyes.’ Dry den. 

3. Having an accumulation of gum, or matter 
resembling gum; stuffy; puffy. [Slang.] 

A little .exwwiy in the leg, I suppose. 

Cobna^t the younger. 

Gump (gump), n. [Comp. Dan. and Sw. 
gmnp, Icel. gumpr, the rump, the buttocks.] 
A foolish person; a dolt. [Vulgar.] 
Gumption (gum'shon), n. [For goamisking, 
a being goamish, prov. poam, Icel. gimia, 
A. Sax. gpnan, to observe.] 1. Understand- 
ing; capacity; shrewdness. [Oolloq.] 

One does not have jriimption till one has been pro- 
perly cheated. Lord Lyiton. 


Gurn-stick (gumhtik), n. A snuill piece of 
some hard substance, as of ivory or coral, 
given to children to put into the mouth for 
tile pui'ijose of relieving the iiaiiis of tectli- 

Gum-tragacantb (gum-tra'ga-kanth), n. A 
gum yielded by several eastern species of 
Astr.'igalus, of tlie sub-genus Tragacantlm, 
Gum-tree (gum'trc), n. The name given to 
various species of the genus Euealyptus 
(which see); also in the United State.s to the 
lilack gum (R’ys.sa. nndi.iilom), one of tlie 
largest trees of tlie Southern States. Its ] 

I small blue fruit is the favourite food of tlie 
opossum. 

I Gum-water (gum'wa-tcr), n. A distillation 
from gum. 

Gum-wood (guin'wud), n. A name given to 
the wood of some species of Eucalyptus 
(which see). 

Gun (gun), n. [O.E. gonne, gone, gmine, &c. 
Etymology doulitful. A common and not 
improbable derivation is from L.L. man- 
gona, rnangonus, O.Fr. mangonne, a ma- 
chine for throwing stones in sieges, a m.'in- 
gonel; some suggest tliat it is from W. gwn, 
a bowl.] A name applied to every species 
of firearm for throwing projectiles by the | 
explosion of gunpowder or other explosive. | 
consisting of a tube or barrel clo.sed at one 
end, in which the projectile is placed, with ] 
an explosive charge behind, wliich is fired i 
througli a small hole or vent, as cannons, 
mortars, and other Iie.avy pieces of ord- 
nance, togetlier with the fowling-piece, 
ritlo, and pocket-pistol. In strict military 
language, however, the word is applied only 
to pieces of heavy ordnance.— Guns of po.si- 
tion, heavy field-pieces which .are not de- 
signed to execute quick movements. 

The inkiutry have not ,a leg left, the cavalry can 
barely keep their horses off their knees, and the 
horse-guns are reduced to the state o( jritHS of fasi- 
tion. If'. H. Russell. 

— Great gun, («) a cannon, (b) A person 
distinguished in any department, as in ora- 
tory, preaching, &c. (c) pi. Naut. a tem- 
pest. 

Look at that cloud, no bigger than one's hand, to 
the soutliward. I tell you that, before we are two 
hours older, there will be a hurricane, and it will 
blowj’j'rnr'yror.r. Sala. 

Gun (gun), v.i. To shoot with a gun; to prac- 
tise shooting the smaller kinds of game. 

Guna (gu'na), n. [Skr., qn.ality.] A term 
used chiefly iu Sanskrit grammar, and ap- 
plied to the changing of rand % to «, m and 
u to b, ri and rl to ar, hy compounding them 
with a prefixed c?(that is, d+i=e, and so on). 
The term is also sometimes used in regard 
to similar changes in other languages. 

Gunarchyt (gun'ar-ki), n. Same as Gyn- 
archy. 

Guuate (gii'nat), v.t. In philol. to subject 
to the change known as guna (which see). 

Gunation (gu-na'shon), n. [See Guna.] 
In philol. the act of gunating or state of 
being gunated; the process, in the develop- 
ment of language, by which ai, as, e, &c., 
are produced hy prefixing A to % or i, or 
au, 0 by prefixing a to w or •&, or similar 
vowel changes take place; thus, Gr. root i, 
stem ei, yevb eimi; Gr. root phug, stem 
pheug, verb pheugo; Goth, root bug, stem 
batip; Goth, root TOt, stem jiaii. 

Ouu-harrel (gundm-rel), n. The barrel or 
tube of a. gim.~Qun-barrel drain, a cylin- 
drical drain of small diameter. 

Guu-boat (gun'bdt), n. A boat or small 
vessel fitted to carry one or more guns of 
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lieavy calibre, ami from its liirht druiiuht 
, caiaiido of running close inshore nr uji 
I rivers. 

; Guii-carriage fguii'k,'i-rij>, n. The' carriage 
or stnicture on ulricli a gun is inoimted oi- 
] moved, and on whicli it i.s fired. In the case 
' of a field or siege pieeo it unite.i, for travcl- 
: ling, with a forepart, fixed on a pair of 
j wheels, termed a limber, to which the 
i horses are attached, so as to form a singh; 

I foiir-wlieeled carriiige. In aetioti it is un- 
limherod, and tlion rests on it.i wlieels, and 
on ,a strong support termed the trail.— 'Llm 
priiti'i'trd burhitte gwi-earriagr, called uIm, 
the yiiinrrirffijun-curri'Ujcifiitov it.s inventor 
Hfiijiir Monci'ieff), is dc'signeti to store up 
the force of recoil on firing, and of apidying 
it to the work of raising tlie gun to hn' over 
a high parapet. Wlien lired tlie gun ile- 
scends under cover l.iy it.s own recoil, aasum- 
iiig at the same time the loading po,sition, 
iu which it is retained l.iy a toothed wliecl 
and ratchet. W’lien re-loaded, iiy releasing 
tile ratchet, it is brought b.v acouuterwcight , 

I whicli the force of the recoil has elevated, 

I hack to its original position. 'Piie carriage 
! moves laterally on a circuhar rail- laid on 
I the platform, and can easily he tunied in 
j any dirt'etion. 'I'lie same inventor lias also 
j designed a hydropneiiinatic carriage, in 
j wiiich the force is stored uji in the form of 
I air, whicli is highly compressed in a strong 
! ii'ou cylinder. 

Gun-cotton (gun'kot-tn). n. A higlily cxpln- 
.sive Buhstanee produced Tiy soaking cotton 
or any vegetable fibre in nitric and suli'ifmric 
acids, and tlien leaving it to dry. It iias 
about four times the explo,sive force of gun- 
powder, and is occasionally used as a substi- 
tute for it. Gun-cotton explodes witliout 
smoke, and does not foul the piece, but 
wlien confined in the bore of a ritie it occa- 
sionally bursts the barrel. By dissolving it 
in a mixture of rectified ether and alcohol, 
collodion is olitained. See CoiAOMON. 
Gunda (gun'da), n. 'I’he sum of four cowry 
shells, used hy tlie poorer natives of India 
as a medium of currency in smaller or frac- 
tional payments and purchases. Simmunds. 
Gun-deck (gun'dek). See Deck. 

Gundelett (gun'de-let), n. A. gondoLa, 
3Iarston. 

Gun-fire (gun'fir), n. hlilit. the hour at 
which the morning or evening gun is fired. 
Gun-flint (gun'flint), n. A piece of shaped 
flint, fixed in the lock of a musket or pistol 
before the introduction of percussion caps 
to fire the charge, 

Gung’e, Gunj (gimj), n. In Ben.gal, a public 
granary or store; a mart. 

Gunjah (gun'ja), n. See Ganjah. 

Gun-lock (guu'lok), n. The lock of a gun. 
Gun-metal (gun'niet-1), «. An alloy, gener- 
ally of nine parts of copper and one jiart of 
tin, used for the manufacture of cannon, 
&c. Other metals, as zinc or iron, have 
sometimes been added or substituted for 
the tin. 

Gunnage ( gun'aj ), n. The number of guns 
in a ship-of-war, [Rare.] 

Gunnel (gun'el). .See Gunwale. 

Gunner (gun'Cr), n. One skilled in the u.se 
of guns; one who work, s a gun, either on 
land or sea; a caunonier; also, a warrant- 
oilioer iu the n.avy appointed to take charge 
of all the ordnance, ordnance-stores, and 
ammunition on board ship, and to superin- 
tend the practice of gunnery. 

Gunnery (guiTd-ri), n. A science which has 
for its object to ascertain the effects pro- 
duced by firing a projectile from a piece of 
ordnance under every variety of circum- 
stances, and thus to determine the right 
form of gun and projectile, the best propor- 
tion of charge, the elevation to be given to 
the piece, and the quality and disposition 
of material best adapted to resist the action 
of projectiles at various ranges. 

Gunney, Gunny (gun'ue, gun'nl), n. [Ben- 
galee guni.] A strong coarse sackcloth 
manufactured in Bengal, for making into 
hags, sacks, and packing generally. The 
material is made from jute, the fibre of 
Cm-chorus capsularis, and sunn, the fibre of 
Crotalaria juncea. 

Gunning (gun'ing), w. The act of hunting 
or shooting game with a gun. 

In the earlier times, the ;irt of g-unninrr was but 
little pr.actise(l. GoldsviiHi. 

Gunocracyt (gun-ok'ra-si), n. Same as 
Gynoeracy. : 

Gun-port (gun'port), n. A hole in a ship for 
a cannon. See Tort. 

Gunpowder (gun'pou-der), n. An explosive 


w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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Jais;tnre of saltpt'tw, sulphwr, aiul (.‘harciial, •' 
ro'litceil to ii tine iunvilur, then granulatea 
ami tlricij, laiKfly (nuployed in tha uis- | 
eiinrsti, f*»r wtir or Bpiirt, of jirujiictues 
fi'isja "uiia as well as in lilasting. The 
pj’npris'cioii of tlja in;?retlieuts in the conipo 
,'itiuii of .gunpowder is ililfereut in dilferent 
ctinsitrifs. That itiude for the EugHsh 
Kov.n'imient eoiitaiiis about 75 parts of aalt- 
pi'tre, 10 of sulphur, ainl 15 of dKircoal.— 
(,'i>.ipii,r>,hr bM, a hue spodes of groeii tea, 
ill iu j; ;i rai i-fijlly picked hyson, tlie lutives of 
wiiich arc rolled ami ruuuded, so as tu liiu'e 
u trramikir apiiearaiwe. 

Guii-reacii Uiun'rfich), n. ilunsliot ; the 
distani'c a sun will carry. Sitlncii hniifli. 
Gun-room (•-Iiu'rouu, an niiavt- 

jiicnt on the aftcr-eiid of the lower gun- 
d-ek, oeinipied hy the Knuner, or by the 
lieutenants as a jness-rooin. 

Gunshot wun'shot), «. The reaeli or range 
of it gmi; the distauee to which shot can lie 
tlirown so aa to be eifective; itiilit. tile 
length of the point-blank range of a cau- 

Luxc-iub’Utrtt rciirerl to. Et wiiich w.is out cf 
‘f, .mil tmuMuneii a few of iic, chief otTisx-ra 
. ' W ti coiiauZcaSoii. Matatslay. 

Gunshot (gnsj'rdiot), « '.Ma>le by the shut of 
.iKun; us, ti, i)U'iv4iijf wound. 

Gunanhth (gnn'Hmith), n A ntaker of 
hriiuU arms; one whoae occuputiuu ia to 
make or repair small lireanns, 
Gunsmithery (uua'!-iiiit!i -C‘-ri), h. TJte 
hU8iues» of a gunsmith; the yrt of making 
auftll flrcurm.<. 

Gunster t-pur’.-tei), n (hie vvlio nsc’.s a gun; 
agnuner. fli.ii'c i 

GuastlclEfguu'stik), ii. A rannuer or ram- 
rod; d stick or rod to impi down thu charge 
■ of a nra.'sket, Ac. 

Gnuatock fguu'jtok), n. Thu stock or wood 
in wiiiih the hiu’jvl of a gun is iLteil, 
Gunstonet {W’iiu'st>hi), u. A stone used for 
the diol of cuiinoji. |jiefore tiie nivcntiim 
lit !/'o« hulls, kUiiics re n-ud for .‘jhot. J 

1 icit I toil! ! ‘ill!..; iiiiu; eyr, at him iit-a .c-'iUir/Jwr. 

IS, -yiUtsaH.. 

Gun-tackle teUiCruk-tJ, u. The idocksand 
piilltiys aitixed P* thesidvsof a unn-t‘:irriuge 



and the side of a ship Ity nie.uns <if which a 
gun K mil up tour drawn liuck from the 
I port-hole. 

Gunter’iJ Chain fu-un't-hv ciirup. [After 
Edmund (Jitiiti'f, the inventor. 1 Tlie chain 
iucouinton use for lue.u.siiriiig lund, having 
a length of dd feet, or *J2 ysirdn, or d pole's 
of f4 yards each; ami it is divided into ic>0 
links of 7'ii2 iiiclie.s each. lOo.diw .siiiuire 
rlteks'inake iacre. 

Gunter’s Line (guii'ti'ra iln). (a) A logavith- 
nik hue on Gnntcr's scale, used for perform- 
ing the multiplkiition and divi.sion of nnm- 
ia-i'a laeciianii aily iiyiiic dividers; called also 
Lilli! (if Lhu^iimil fj.iiii tij' y II iiibrru (5) A, slid- 
ing scale corresponding to logaritlims for 
performing thu.se operathuis by inspection 
ffitlmnt dividers; called also Oimter'n Slki- 
inff-rule. 

Gunter's Quadrant ( gtin'terz kwod-rant i. 
A ipiudraut made of wood, brass, or other 
Bulntaiice, iieiiig a kind of Htercugraphie 
projection ou the plane of the equator, the 
eye being supposed in one of the polos. It 
is used to tiiui the tmnrof the day, the .sun's 
azimtith, Ac. , as also to take tlie altitude of 
an object in degree.s. 

Gunter’s Scale fguu'tcrz skfd). A largo 
plain scale having vurimis lines upon it, 
hath natural and logarithmic, of great use 
In solving nwchanically t)y means of a slider 
prohiems in navigation and surveying. It is 
TOually 2 fret long, and alujiit U inch broad. 

: Gun-wadding t gun' wad-ing), n. C'h’cular 
pieces of carii-iiofird, cloth, felt, &u., used 
to keep down the charge in a gun. 

Qunw^e, Gunnel (gun'w.il, gun'nel), n. 

; Itfim, aJul wale, an edge, a plank, the upper 


edge of a ship’s side, ne.vt the bulwarks-- 
beeausothe upper guns are pointed from it.] 
Lfavt the upper edge of a ship’s side; the 
uppermost wale of n ship, or tliat piece of 
tijnber which reaches on eitlier side from 
the quarter-deck to tlie forecastle, being tho 
mipermost bend which finislics the upper 
works of the hull. The gunwale of a lioat 
is a i)iece of timber going round the upper 
sheer Btrake as a binder i'or its top-work. 
Gurge tgerj), n. [L. ijitiyee, a whirlpool.] 
A wliirlpool. [Rare.] 

Marching from Etleii he slmll find 

The plain, wiiereiii a black bitunimous 

Boils up from under groimd. Millan. 

Gurget (gerj), r.f. To swfdlow. 

Gurgeons.t Gurgioast (gOrj'unz), n. i>l [rim! 
GEUDfJBOss.] 'The coaivser piirt of meal 
sep.arated froiu the Iji-un. 

Gurgle (gCsr'gl!), I'.i. pret. & i>p. 'junjlr.ii; ppr. 
(luri/lmg. [i’robahly imitative. (Jomp. G. 
'(jurgeln, It. gonjoijlmre, to gurgle, riee 
GAildhE.] 'To run or ilow in a l)roken, irre- 
gular, noisy current, as water from a i]ottln, 
or a small stream on a stony bottom; to 
liow witli a purling sound. 

I’urei>«(s''A'«y rills the lonely desert trace. Yimny, 
Gurgle (gftr'gl), n. A gush or How of liquid; 
the sound m.ade by a li<iuid llowhig from 
the narrow mouth of a vessel, or geimrally 
through any narrow opening; the sound 
made when air is ftjrced tiircuigh a liquid. 

Flow, flow, thou crystal rill, 

tVith tinkling i>-njy&v liii 
The miuzes of the grove. Tkmtpsnn. 

Gurglet (gev'glot), n. A very porous carfelum 
vessel for cooling w.ater Ijy evaporation. 
Gargoyle (giir'goil), «. in mv/i, smui.! tis 
Gaiyotjle (which see). 

Guruofite (ger'hof-it), n. A ,suh-varirty of 
magnesian cachonatc of lime or dolumitc, 
found near Gurlmf, in Lower Au,stri;i. It is 
Btuiw-white, and has a dull, slightly con- 
ehoidal or even fracture. 

Gurjuil (giir'jim), it. [\ative namo.l A tiiin 
balsam or oil, tlerived from trco.s ( >f the geini'i 
Diptorocarpiis in IJurmah and The Eastern 
Avchiiioiago, used as asubstitute for liiHcial- 
oil in the "coarser kinds of paints for liou.;o 
!iiid ship ]iaintiiig, iiml also medicinally. It 
av-sists to preserve wood from tiie fitt.acksof 
white ants. 

Gui’kili (ger'kin), n. Same as Gheririn. 
Gurniy (ger'mi), n. In miutiiij, a level; ii 
w'orkittg. 

Gurnard, Gurnet (gor'nin-d. gOrTiet), n. 

Unmtinaut, probably imm. i/miinur, to 
gi'iint or grumble, from tiici sn'iind thi-.so 
lishes m.ake when taken from tlie water; 
comp. I'T. gnmdin, another name of tile, gur- 
nard, from groiitii’r, to giaint; also X. Ir'iuir- 
/,<(I'.i>an.fcj4'«m,togrowl. IThepopularname 
*of the sfiecies of flishes of the genus Trigla. 
family iScIero.genida;. The head is {iiigiiliir 
and wholly covered witlt bony [ilatos, jitnl 
there itro seven rays in the membranes of 
the gills. The body is elorig.'ited, tieiiriy 
round and tapering; there are two dor,=iil 
tins ; the pectoral lins are large ; the teeth 
are small and uumerou.s. The gr.ay gurnard 
is the Trifjla gurnardusi, comxmn on the 
British coast ; the red gurnard is tlie T, 
cuov.lm, also common on our coasts; tlie 



Gray Guriian! {Triiflaf^Hr7iurduj;). 

flying gurnard is tho T. vditans, whicli in- 
liabits the Mediten'anean, Atlantic, and 
Indian se.as. 

Gurrah. (gu'ra), n. [Hitid. iior/ut} A kind of 
[iliiui, coarse India muslin. 

Gurryt (gu'ri), n. An alvine evacuation. 
Holland. 

Gurry (gu'ri), «• The Indi.'in name for a 
small native fort. 

Gurt (gflrt), n. .lu mining, a gntlor; a clian- 
nel for water. 

Gurtst fgfirts), n, fl. Groat, s. Holland. 

Guse (gUs), n. A goose. [Scotch.] 

Gush (gush), v.i. [Icel, gjosa, to gush, tfi he 
poured out, gum, a gush, and to gush, a 
Scandinavian word, allied to A. Stix, getitan, 
Goth giutan, G. giesaen. to pour.] l. To 
issue ivith violence and rapidity, ,as a iluid; 
to rush forth as a fluid from confinement; 


Kate, far, fat, fidl; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tulie, tub, bijll; 


to flow suddenly or copiously ; as, blood 
gualie,i from a vein in venesection. 

Behold he smote the rock, that the waters pushed 
out. J’s. Ixxviii. 20. 

A sea of blood from the gaping wound. 

Spmser. 

2. To act with a sudden and rajiid impulse; 
to be extravagantly and effusively senti- 
mental. 

Gush (gush), v.t. To emit suddenly, copi- 
ously, or with violence. 

The gaping wound pushed out a crimson flood. 

Dryden. 

Gush (gush), n. l. A sudden and violent Issue 
of a fluid from an inclosed place; an emis- 
sion of liquor in a large quantity and with 
force; outpouring of, or as of, a liquid; the 
fluid thus emitted. 

The £'us/t of spring.s 

And fall of lofty fountains. Byron. 

2. An effusive display of sentiment. 

Gusher (guslTCr), n. One who or that which 
gushes; a person who is demonstratively 
affectionate or sentimental. 

Gushing (gush'ing), ppr. Bushing forth with 
violence, as a fluid; flowing copiously; as, 
gushing waters,— 2. Emitting copiously; as, 
gushing eyes.— 3. Weakly and unreservedly 
demonstrative in matters of affection; exu- 
berantly and demonstratively atfeotionnte; 
extravagantly sentimental; applied to per- 
sons (generally females) or things; as, a 
gushing "ivV, a, gushing letter. 

To add to the atmosphere of danger which sur- 
remnded this AwAbty young person, .she is pkiced at 
the outset of die story in .an odd, not to say false 
po,sition. She is a wife in nothing but name. 

Saturday Rev, ■ : 

Gushingly (gush'ing-li), adv. J . In a gtisliing 
marjiier. 

Rivers, which flow - 

With many windings through me vale. Byron, 

2. IVith grciit ilisplay of sentiment or affec- 
tion. 

Gusing-iron r'giis'in-i'rn), n. A laundress'.^ 
smootning-iroii. [Scotch.] 

Gusset (.gus'set), n. [Fr. gmmet, a foh, a 
lirackat, a gusset, from gnmsa. a cod, husk, 
or shell.] 1. A small piece of cloth inserted 
in a garment for the purpose of .strengthen- 
ing or enlarging .some part; hence, anything 
resemlfling such a jiiece of cloth in sliape or 
function: as, (a) a small piece of chain-mail, 
afterwards of pb'ite, placed at the juncture 
of the armour beneath the iirms as a iirotec- 
tion when the necessity for free motion 
would otherwise leave it uncovered. (6) A 
kind of Iiracket or angular piece of iron fas- 
tened in the angles of a structure to give 
strength or stiffiie,ss. (c) An angular jiiece 
of iron inserted in a boiler, tank, &c. , where 
it changes from a cylindrical to a stiuare 
form. Ac., as in the junction of the barrel 
and fire-box of a locomotive.— 2. In her. an: 
abatement or mark of disgrace somewhfit 
resembling a gusset, and formed by a line 
drawn from the de.xter or sinister chief 
point one-third across the shield and then 
descending perpendicularly to the base. It 
may he on either the dexter or sinister side 
of the shield. When on the former, it is an 
abatement for adultery; when on the latter, 
for drunkennes.s. Sometimes erroneously 
called Gore. 

Gust (gust), n. [L. gustus, taste; gusto, to 
taste.] 1. The sen.se or pleasure of tasting; 
gratification of the appetite; relish; gusto. 

They fondly thinking to allay 

Their appetite with instead of fruit 

Chew'd bitter ashes. Milton. 

2. Gratification of any kind, especially that 
which is highly relished; pleasure; enjoy- 
ment. 

Destroy all creatures for thy .sport or iWA Rofe, 

3. Turn of fancy; intellectual taste, 

A choice of it may be made according to the gust 
and manner of the ancients. ' Dryden. 

Gustt (gust), V.t. To taste; to have a relish 
for, 

Tlie palate of this age gusts nothing liigh. 

Sir R. L'Rst range. 

Gust (gust), n. [Icel. gustr, a blast of wind, 
guata, to blow in gusts; may he allied to E. 
gush or ghost, Sc. goiistie, gusty, haggard, . 
ghostlike.] 1. A sudden squall; a violent 
blast of wind; a sudden rushing or driving 
of the wind, of short duration. 

One warm full-fed with perfume, Tennyson. 

% A sudden violent hurst of passion. 

P.ardon a weak distemper'd soul that swells : 

With .sudden Addison.- 

Gustable (gust'a-hl), a. [From gust, to 
taste.] 1. That maybe tasted; testable. 


oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. ahuno; f, .Sc. iey. 
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Thi^ iioMtion iutnrms n‘-> t.f a vul^.jar c-^rurj h*nr.intf 
thf;j bitEf'r, whereas there is sietliincj iYic:>falHe ■ 
sw'eeter. /-/arr^iiv. 

2 PleaHuiit to th« tancu; ]uivin.%^ it iilouisaiit 
relislh [Itaxe. 1 

A ,sf!fsAtl'U thmsf, seen or smelt, excites tJie appe* * 
tito and atteetfi the glands and parts of the Tuoutii. i 
JMr/him. i 

Glistard (u-ivd'Ord), ?!. A hn'til n.iniu . 11 ' th.- 
groat laistaiai. I 

Gustation (gust-a'ahon), «. [L. nustatw.] [ 

The act of tasting. [Kare.] ( 

Gustatory (gust'a-to-ri), a. I'ertaining to : 
grist or tii<U‘.—-(rM,^'tatni’!/ uemn, n tiamo of 
tlio liiignal nerves. 

Gustfultigust'ful), «. Tasteful; well-tasted; | 
paliitalde. j 

A famous composition made of divers cordials ... 
which thej' tiirow into water to make it tnoieFu-v/fii!. I 
Hkf/a. I 

Gnstfulnesst (gnst'ful-nes), n. The quality i 
of lioiiig gustful. I 

^ Then liis divertisenients and recreations liave .a I 
Iwely jriis/fuhiess, then liis .sleep is very sound and | 
pleasant. Barivsu. 

Gustlesst (gust'les), a. Tiistele.ss. 

Gusto (gust'o), n. [It. and .Sit. See Gu.ST, 
taste or relish. ] .Nice appreciation or enjoy- 
ment; keen relish; taste; fancy. 

In reading what I have written, let them bring no 
particular along with them. Drydin. 

GustOSO (gos-to'zo). [It.] In ynudc, with 
taste. 

Gusty (gust'i), a. 1. Sulrject to gusts or sud- 
den blasts of wmtl; stormy; teihpestuuus. 

Once iipon a raw and tyststy day, 

Tile troubled Tiber chafing with ids sliores, Shn/i. 

2. Given to .sudden hursts of passion; excit- 
able; irritable. 

Idttle ' broivn giris’ vdth gusty temperaments .‘lel- 
cioni do the sensible tiling. Saturday Rev. 

Gusty (gust'i), a. Tleasant to tlie taste; 
gustful. ‘G'Mi'ti/ sucker.’ Burns. [Scotch,] 
Gut (gut), n. [A. Sax, gilt, gutt, gut, guttas, 
entrails; comp. prov. 13. gut, a water channel, 
a drain; O.E. gate, a drain. Probably from 
root of Goth, giutan, A. Sax. geCtan, to pour 
out.] 1. The intestinal cainil of an animal 
from the stomach to the anu.s; intestine; 
as, the large gut; tlie small put; the blind 
gut, or coBcum; in the pL the whole mass 
formed iiy its natural convolutions in the 
abdomen.— 2. pi. Tlie stomach and digestive 
appiiratus generally. [Low.] 

With false weights tlieir servants' .Crrfr they cheat, 

And pinch their own to cover the deceit. Sryden, 

S. Viscera ; entrails in general. ‘ Greedily 
devouring the raw guts of fowls. ’ Qrainmr. 

4. Any preparation of the intestines of an 
animal used for various purposes, as for the 
strings of a fiddle or in angling, for the line 
to which the bait or lure is attached.— 5, A 
narrow passage; a strait. ‘A uaiTow gut 
between two stone terraces.’ Walpole. 

Gut (gut), V. t. pret. & pp. gutted; ppr. gut- 
ting. 1. To take out the entrails ; to evis- 
cerate.— 2. To plunder of contents; to de- 
stroy or take out the interior of; as, the fire 
completely gutted the house. 

Tom Blown of facetious memory, li.tvinsf gutted 
a proper name of its vowels, used it as freely as in; 
pleased. Addison. 

Gutcher (guch'cr), n. Gi’andslre; grand- 
father. [fcicotoli.] 

Gutseraper (,aut'.skrfip-fir), n. A scraper of 
catgut; a fiddle-player. 

Gutta(gut'ta), ?i, pi. Guttse (gnt'te). [L.] A 
drop; speeitlcall.y, in arch, one of a serie.s of 
pendent ornaments, generally in the form ^ 
of tlie frustum of 
a cone, but some- 
times cylindrical, 
attached to the 
under side of the 
rautules and un- 
der the triglyphs 
of the Doric or- 
der, -T.t is not clear 
what tlieir origin Gutta;. 

may iiave been, 

whether they represent di'ops of water or 
icicles, or the heads of nails or wooden pins. 
Gutta Perclia (gut'ta per'cha), n. [Malay 
; gutta, gum, and peroha, the tree from whieh 
it is obtained.] A ,suhstanc;e resembling 
. caoutchouc ill many of its properties, but 
: stronger, more soluble, and less elastic. It 
. is obtained in the state of a milky-looking 
juice, which hardens on being exposed to 
the air, and is the sap of a large tree of the 
genus Isonandra, the J. Gutta ot Hooker, 
nafc order Bapotacem The tree abounds 
in the Malayan Peninsula and in some of 
rthe islands , of the ISastern Ai-ohipelago, 


. . 44 ^ - 

Gutta itiiivha (.•■mu-.H to us in two forms; 
the oil',; i.s ill thill lilin.s or sciap.o nonm- 
thinc .similar to yhiipiiit.;-i of wlul>' leather, 
tlie other is in rolls formed by rolling the 
thin layers together in a .soft state. Wheji 
])ure the slips are transparf nt and rohie- 
wh.it elastic, verging in colour from a 
whiti'-b yellow to a pink, liclow fin; tem- 
perature of 5b" guttii percha i,> as hard iu 



Gutta-percha Plant {/sonnndm Gutta). 


wooil, excessively tough, and only i!e.xilile 
in the form of tliin slijis. By an inerea.se of 
heat it becomes more ilexiblo, until at a 
tempei’ature considerably lielow the boilin.g- 
point of water it becomes as soft as beos'- 
wax. It is now easily cut ami divided l).v a 
knife, and may be moulded into all varieties 
of forms tt'ith the greatest ease, or it may 
be but and united again so perfectly as 
scarcely to exhibit even the aiipearance of a 
joint, and possessing all the strength of an 
undivided mass. Whatever be tlie shape 
into which it is formal in the soft state it 
will retain iireclsely the same form as it 
cools, hardening again to its previous state 
of rigidity, and the process of softening and 
hanfening may be repeated any number of 
times wit) lout injury to the material. Gutta 
percha is, iu a great measure, devoid of elas- 
ticity, in whicli respect it offers a, striking 
contrast to caoutchouc; lu.it it possesses mi 
astonishing degree of tenacity, and offers 
great resistance to an extending force. 
When once drawn out, however, it remains, 
without contracting, in the same position. 
It is soluble with diftlculty in ether and 
other caoutchouc solvents, but very readily 
in oil of turpentine and naphtha. Gutta 
percha has been applied to a variety of pur- 
pose.?— as a substitute for leather; as an 
insulating coating for the copper wires of 
submarine telegraph cables ; as an ingre- 
dient in mastics ami cements; for the manu- 
facture of ilexible hose, tnlies, bottles, soles 
of shoes, &c. It is also used l:>y .surgeons 
for splints, for covering moist aiiplications 
to retard evaporations, and other purposes. 

Gutta-serena (gut’ta-Sie-re'''ua), n. An old 
medical name fo'r Amaurosis (which see). 

Guttate (gut'at), a. [L. gutta, a drop.] In 
hot spotted, as if discoloured by drops. 

Guttated (gut'at-ed), a. [L. gutta, a drop.] 
Besprinkled with drops. Bailey. 

Gutta-trap (gut'ta-trap), n. The inspissated 
juice of the Artuearpus ineisa, or eastern 
bread-fruit tree, u.sed from its glutinous 
properties for making bird-lime. 

Gutte (gnt-ii), 71. In /mr. a drop. 

Guttee,' Gutty (gut-a, gut'i), a. [Fr. goutte, 
L. gutta, a drop.] In her. a term implying 
sprinkled with liquid drops called guttea, 
and varying in colour; thus, guttik d’huile, 
represented green; guttiSe de Veclu, repre- 
sented iu wliite drop.s; guttie d’or, depicted 
yellow; guttee do sa-nfii, depicted red; guttee 
de poix, sprinkled with pitch, represented 
black. I 

Gutter (gut'tfir), n. [Vt. govUiltre, from ' 
goutte, SI drop, and that froniL.fwtte, a drop.] | 
1. A channel at the eaves of, or on, a roof ; 
for conveying away water. — 2, A small I 
channel at the side of a road, street, and | 
the like., for oarriiig away water. ‘Quttors j 
running with ale, and conduits spouting ! 
claret.’ Macaulay. —S. pk Mud; mire; dirt. | 
[Scotch.] 

Gutter (gut'tbr), r.f. To cut or form into 
small longitudinal hollows. 

My cheeks are .gitlh’red with njy fretting tears. 

: ’ ■ Sandys. 

Gutter (gut'tfir), v.i. 1 . To become hollo-wed 


nr ('liaiineiifd i.>y the melted tallow nr wax 
runniii!; dovui, as a burning oaiidle.- 2 'J’o 
fill! in dropa, as biood or sweat. 
Gutter-blood (cm'u-r.lduii), u. pitmui 

lurmiiv lini'li; nli',; hpruilg Unlu the loWOrit 
ranks of Bociety. 

In rusiied a tliorougii Edinburgii p-nf/er-ldoed, 
r.iir.il, vn.fv mid iilinli wim-. . n u k ivai lild- 
diiii;i: good-dity to tin; otiier. .irr It-'. Scott. 

Guttering ( gut'ter-ing ), n. 1. A forming 
into nutter.i or chauneLs.- 2. A channel op 
colleetinn of diauinil.-jon the roofs of liouse.s 
to receive and carry oh inin-watcr. 

, Gutter-shaped (Kiiftoi'-alifiiit), «. Having 
I the form of a guttw; cbaiinelled. 

I Gutter-snipe (gnt'tor-snip), n. IGiitter mid 
' H/ii'/K’.J A ih gleeted, ile.stitutf boy that fi c- 
, liuentu till- .stri'i'ts; a .Mreet Arab. [.Slang, ! 
i Gutter-, spout (gut'ter-sjpoiit;, ». A ehinmel 
] for cariyiiig away the r.iiu from tlie roof of 
a bouse; a gutter, 

Guttifex (gut'i-fer), n. [L. gutta, a drop, 
and /firri, to bear.] In M. a jilant that 
e.Kudes gum or re-sin; a plant lieloiigin.g to 
the onler Guttiferie, 

Guttiferse (gut-ife-re), n. pi. [See GUTTI- 
FER.J A small natural order of exogenous 
trees or shrubs, natives of humid and hot 
places in tropical regions, chietiy .South 
America, .several being found in India, a 
few in Madagascar, and on tlie continent of 
Africa. The plants are generally amid, and 
yield a yellow' gum-resiii; tlie trees wiiirh 
yield gamboge belong to this order. There 
are upwards of thirty known geiuTa. C'alleii 
also Clusimem. 

Guttiferous (gut-if'er-us), a. Yielding gum 
' or resinous substances. 

Guttle (gutT), v.t. [A freq, from gut] To 
swallow greedily. 

Tha fool siiit iii liis porriclg-e to try if tlieyVl Iiiss; 

. tliey did not Iiiss. luid so !ib gitltted tlii.-m up, and' 
iiciilded ilia clmijs. JdJisiritiigr. 

Guttle (gut'i), v.i To swallow gi-eedily; to 
Indulge In tlie, pleasures of the table; to 
gomiaiidisio. 

Quaffs, crruiis, andgutties in ids oivii dofemte. 

Plf'ydmt, 

Guttler (gutT-tH'), n. A greedy cater; one 
who indulges in the pleasures of the talde; 
a gormandizer. 

Guttuloust (gut'ul-us), ft. [.From L. gvttvlu, 
a little drop, dim. of gutta, a drop.] In the 
form of a small drop or of small drops. 

Icc is plain upon tliu surface of tiie water, hut 
round in linil, whicli is also a glaciation, and tigiired 
in \Ui .gutinloiis descent from thetiir. 

Sir T. Sroivne. 

Guttural (gut'tSr-al), ft. [From L. guttnr, the 
throat.] I’ertainiiig to the tliroat; formed 
in the tliroat; as, a guttural letter or sound;, 
a guttural voice. ‘ In such a awett guttural 
aceont.’ Bamlor. 

Guttural (gut'iir-al), n. A letter m- I'omliina- 
tloii of letters pronounced in the throat, as 
k ; any guttural sound or articulation. In 
the English alphabet the gutturabs. are c, 
g (both hard), k, and q. 

Carteret dismayed his coiie.tg'iies by the voitibility 
with tvincli he aildrasspid hin ninjesty in Gennuu, 
They listened with envy and terror to the inysteri^ -ns 
gutturals v.’liich mii^ht possibly convey 
very little in unison with their wishes. Macaulay. 

Gutturality (gut-er-al'i-tl), %. The quality 
of being guttural ; .g«ttin'alness, [Bare.J 
Gutturalize (gut'er-al-Iz), v.t. To spealc 
or enunciate gutturally. ‘To giitiuralae 
strange tongues. ’ Gentlenian's Mag. 
Gutturally (gut'er-al-Ii), adv. In a guttural 
manner. 

Gutturaluess (gut'er-al-ne,s), 71 . The qua- 
lity of being guttural. 

Guttnxinet (gut'dr-in), a. [L. guttur, the 
throat.] Pertaining to the throat. ‘Tlie 
bronciiocele or guttkrine tumour.' Ray. 
Gutturize (gut'er-fz), -v.t. [I. guttur. the 
throat.] To form in the throat, as a siiuiid. 

‘ For which the Germans i/iht mm* a sound;’ 
Coleridge. 

Gutty, Cl. See GliTTEE, 

Gutwort (g-ut'wert), -n. A name given to the 
phmt Glohukiria Alypum, a violent purga- 
tive, found in Africa. 

Guy (gi), n. [O.Fr. guier, to guide; Sp. gyia, 
a guide, a small rope used on hoard ship to 
keep weighty things in their place.?. See 
Guide. ] 'A rope or other appliance used to 
steady anything; especially, (a) a rope at- 
tached to an object which is being hoisted, 
or low'ered, to steady it. (6) A rope which 
trims or steadies the booms, spar.s, or yards, 
of .ships, (c) A rope or rod, generally a wire- 
rope, attached to any stationary object to 
keep it steady or prevent undulations, as 
the rods which are attached to a auspension- 
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tsriiiKt! toi'l tUs lamt <i.n t-ai ii MiSe, or 11*8 
. stay-ropc! of a dyrrick or slioars, 

CSuyfi^il. T" -‘'•■''ady or (hreet by means 
iif a £!iiy; to tfuitlt:. 

6uy o, A ii u],i'rh!.!i of 

•iHoer lonlH (IS- iliv.j; so iintut'd from tliu 
otti 45 of h'‘j;i I’awkis, nhioli used to be 
bunied jiunua!!}’ on tiie 5th Nove!ii!.ior. 
QuyleH' (‘di'eiij, i’.f. To guile; to beijnile. 

F>'r Kim Kote? not tliat wonjau's aulitltties 
Cmi/fStylsf! Spenser. 

Otize iiiw.), n. In a rtnintneC of a san- 
guine tint, reprcsenting an uyeiiull 
Gitzsle (guit'l). pret. & pp. tjvzzlcd; ppr. 

[Derived l.y .Skeat fr-nn O.i-’r. 
ijnnzilh-i' (in I'liuipoHiifl di‘t'iiiMzillt'r),Ut iinly 
(town, to swiil, connectud witii poskr, tlio 
tliroiit. 1 To swallow liquor greedily; to swill; 
to drink luueli; to drink frequeiijly. 
V/e'!-seasoneil lunvls the gossip’s spirit raise, 

Wlio, tvhile s\\u gicsxUs, cliats tiie doctor's [jraise, 
lioscommou, 

Tliey (the lackeys) swarmed in anterooms, they 
sprawled in halls and on landings, de- 

viiured, debaudied, cheated. Thackeray, 

CrUHZle (trnx'l), i.’.f. To swtillow niuoh or 
often; to' swallow with immoderate gusto. 

‘ Still guzzling must of wine.’ Ih-ydeii. 
Guzzle (gnz'l), n. 1. An ln.satiable thing or 
pursoii. ‘ 

That senseless, sensual epicure, 

Th,at sink of filth, thati’-rtstt/f nwst impure. 

Marston. 

doiiaiuih, especially on drink. 

Guzzler (guz'l-cr), n. Ona who guzzles; an 
irainodenite drinker. 

G’wyniad, Gwiniacl (gwin'i-ud). n. fWb 
guigniati. from givyn, white.] The Coregmim 
Pennant, U, alisli of the salmon or trout kind 
found plentifully in some of the Welsh lakes, 
in lJUswater, and in many lakes in Europe. 

It Is gregai’ious, and may be taken in great 
numbers at a draught. 

Gyal, n. .SeeG.VYAh. 

Gybe i'jib), d. A Hiu'er. Soo Oriin. 

Gybe (jib), V. t. pret. & pp. gybed; ppr. gybing. ■ 
Maut. to shift a lioom-sail from one side of ; 
a vessel to the other. 

Gyet fgi), I’.t. To guide (wliich see). 

GyeM,t M. A guildhall. Spenaer. 

Gyle (gil), n. 1. A brewer’s vat. -'2. The 
fermented wort used by vinegar makers. 
Gymkliana (gim-ka'n.a, or jiiii-), n. [Anglo- 
Indian, origin doubtful] A celebration of 
sports or games of some kind; as, a bicycle 
gymkhana. 

Gymnasiarcli (jim-mVzi-ark), «. [Or. gym- 
nimarehm—yyiiinasion, a gymnasium, and 
. anhuytci rule. SeeGyjiKASiUM.] A magis- 
trate who superintended the gymnasia in 
: Greece. . He had to maintain and pay the 
persons who im-e preparing themselves for 
the public games, and to provide them with 
oil and othei* necessities at his own e.xpense. 
Gymnasium (Jim-n.Vzl-um), n. pi. Gymna- 
sia (jini-mVzi-a). [Or. gyninanion, from 
gymno.% naked.] 1. A place where athletic 
e.verciseeai’o performed. Amongthe ancient 
Greeks those who took part in such exercises 
were naked or nearly so; hence the name.— 

2. A school or seminary for the higher 
branches of literature and science; a school 
jK'eparatory to the universities. 

Gymnast Cjim'naat), «. [Gt. gymnastSs, a 
trainer of professional athletes. See Gym- 
nastic.] One who teaches or practises 
: gymnastic exercises. 

Gymnastic, Gymnastical (jim-nast'ik, 
jim-nast'ik-all, a. [L. gynmantiam; Ur. 
fgmnmiikos. See GYMNASIUM.] Pertain- 
mg to athletic exercises of the body, in- 
tended for hciilth, defence, or diversion ; 
also, pertaining to disciplinary exercises for 
the intellect. 

The funeral (of Calanus) was followed, according 
to, ancient Greek us.aee, by a horse-race, and by 
and musical contests. Thirtmalt. 
Gymnastic {.i im-na.st'ik), n. 1. Athletic exer- 
cise; dlsciidiiiary e.xorcise for the intellect 
or character.— 2. A teacher of gymnastics; 
a gymnast. 

Gymnastically (jim-nast'ik-al-li), adv. In 
a gymnastic manner; athletically: so as to 
lit tor vitdent exertion. 

: :Sucli as with agility and vigour are not gymnasti. 
or/fy composed, nor actively use those parts. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Gymnastics (jim-nast'iks), n. The art of 
: performing athletic exercises; athletic e.x- 
ercises; feats of skill or address, mental, or 
ihodily. 

Gymnic, Gymnical (jim'nik, jim'nik-al), u. 

[L. giimaieufi; Gr. gymnilm, from gymnns, } 
naked. ] : i'ertaining to, engaged in, or con- : 


Fite, far, fat, f §11; 
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nected with athletic exercises. ‘Gymukal 
exerci.scs at I’itoia.’ J'ottcr. 

Have they not swortl-playcrs, anfl every sort 
Of artists, wrestlers, riders, runners. 

Amjft. 

Gymnict (ihn'nik). n. Athletic exercise, 
G.yiimite (jim'nit), n. In mineml. a hydrous 
silicato of magnesia. 

Gymnocarpous (jim-no-kur'pus), a. [Gr. 
gymnos, nalied, and kapijus, fruit. ] In hot. 
iuiving a naked fruit: a term .applied to a 
class of plants in which the fruit Is not dis- 
guised by the adliereuce of any other organ 
than the calyx 

Gymnocidlnm (jim-no-sid'i-nm), a. In hot. 
the .swelling oceasionaliy found at the ba.se 
of the spore-ua.se in uni-niosses. 
Gymnocladus (jim-nok'la-dus), n. [Gr. 
gymnos, naked, and klados, .a branch.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Legumiuosm, 
having hut one species, O. canadensis (tlie 
.Kentucky cotfee-tree). The wood, which is 
liani, compact, and of a tine rose-colour, is 
used in cabinet-making and carpentry; and 
tlio seeds are used as a substitute for coffee. 
Gymnoderinte (jiiu'no-de-n"uB), n. pi. [Gr. 
gymnos, naked, and dere, the neck.] A 
.South American sub-family of conirostral 
liirds of the family Corvidse, nearly allied 
to the true crows, and approaching them 
in size; the fruit crows. The neck, instead 
of being covered with the usual plumage, 
is clothed with very minute, closely -set 
feathers of a very deep hlaek, so that it 
seems as if covered with a piece of neatly 
sewn velvet. 

GymnodOH.tO’im-nd-dont'), n. [Gr. gymnos, 
naked, and oaous, odontos, a tooth.] One of 
a family of plectognathous teleostean llshes, 
including the spinous globe-fishes, In which 
the projecting heak is covered with numer- 
ous dental lamell®, developed from a sub- 
jacent pulp. 

Gymnogen (jim'no-jen), n. [Gr. gymnos, 
miked, imd gennao, to produce,] In hot. a 
plant with a naked seed; a gyrunosperm The 
gyinuogens form a division of dicotyledons 
or e.xogens, and are considered by iiiulley 
as a class. Among the gymnogens are pines 
and firs, yews, joint-firs, the Cyeadaceai, &c. 
In the gymnogens there is no proper ovary, 
the seeds being fertilized by the pollen 
coming into direct contact with the foramen 
of the ovule without the intervention of a 
stigma. These plants are represented 
largely in the fossil flora of the secondary 
striita. 

Gymnogenous (jim-no'jeh-us), a. In hot. of 
or pertaining to the gymnogens; gymno- 
spormous. 

Gymnogynous O‘ira-no'jin-us), a. [Gr. gym- 
nos, naked, dndgy7ie, female.] In hot. hav- 
ing a naked ovary. 

Gyinnolamata (jim-no-Ii'ma-ta), n. pi 
[Gr. gymnos, naked, and Imitna, the throat. ] 
An order of the Polyzoa, in whicli the mouth 
is devoid of the valvular structure known 
as tlie epistome. 

GymnopMona ( jim-no-fi'o-na), n. pi. [Gr. 
gymnos, naked, and opAfe,a snake.] Huxley’s 
name for a small order of Amphibia (the 
Dphiomoi^ha of Owen), including only cer- 
tain vermiform animals wliich are found in 
various tropical countries burrowing in 
mar.shy ground, somewhat like gigantic 
earthworms. They are characterized by 
their snake-like form, and hy having the 
arms placed almost at the extremity of the 
body. The skin is quite soft, but differs 
from th.at of the typical amphibians in hav- 
ing small homy scales embedded in it. 
Gymnophthalinaiia ( jim-nof-thal'ma-ta), 
n. pi. [Gr, gi/7n7ios, naked, and ophfhalmos, 
the eye. ] A tribe of Mednste (the naked-eyed 
medusa) having a disk-shaped body, circu- 
lating vessels running to the margin, and the 
eye-specks either uncovered or wanting. 
Gymnophtlialmidsa (jim-nof-thal'mi-de), 
n, pi. [Gr. gymnos, naked, ophthalmos, the 
eye, and eidos, resemblance.] A family of 
lizards, comprising several genei’a, in which 
the eyes are distinct and exposed, the eye- 
lids being rudimentary. : 

Gyionosoiaata (jim-no-soffna-ta), n. pi. 
[Gr. gymiios, naked, and somai. a body.] An 
order of Fteropoda in which the body is 
not protected by a shell, 

Gymnosophist Oiib-flos'o7flst), 7i. [Gr. gym- 
nos, naked, and a philosopher.] 

One of a sect of ancieiit Hindu philosophers 
who lived solitarily in the woods, wore little 
or no clothing, ate no flesh, renounced all 
bodily.: pleasures, and addicted themselve.s 
: to mystical contemidation. 


i Gymnosopliy(jiui-nos'o-fi),n. Tlie doctrines 
i Ilf the Oymnoiopliiits. 

Gynrnosperm (jim'no-.spi;rm), n. [Gr. gym- 
■nos, naked, and sperma, seed.] A plant 
with a naked seed; a gymnogen (which sec). 
Gymnospermous (jim-no-spCrm'u.s), n. In 
bot. of or pertaining to, or re.senibliug the 
gymnoaperm.s; having naked seeds, or seed? 
hot inclosed in a caiisule or otiier vessel. 
Gymnospore (jimTio-spor), n. Itir. gym nor, 
naked, and spora, seed.] in hoi. a naked 
spore. 

Gymnosporons (jim-nos'po-rus), a. In hot. 
having naked spore.s. 

Gyimiote (jim'ndt), n. [See Gymnotds. ] 1. A 
naked person.— 2. A fish of the genus Gvm- 
notiw. 

Gymnotidse (jim-no'ti-de), n. 2)1 A family 
of apodal fresh-water fishes, of which the 
Gymnotus is the type. The Gymnotidai are 
mostly South American. See Gymnotus. 
Gymnotus (jim-no'tus), n. [Gr. gymnos, 
naked, and nOtos, the back.] .4 genus of 
lishe.s of the section Apodes, or those wliich 
have no dorsal flu. The only known species 
is the Gymnotus eleutrieus, or electric eel, 



Electric Eel iGymnaius electriais). 


SO named from the resemblance which it 
hears to an eel, and the singular power with 
which it is furnished of giving electric 
shocks. It is about 5 or 6 feet in length, 
the heiid is rather broad and deprcs.sed, the 
muzzle obtuse, and the pectoral lins snuiil 
and rounded. The Liinuean genua Gymno- 
tus, whhih included other species, has been 
erected into the family Gymnotidn;. 

One fearful shock, fearful but momentary, like that 
from the electric blow of the 

DcQuincey. 

G 3 Tnnura(jira-nuTa), n. [Gr. gymnos, naked, 
and mmi, a tail] A small quadruiied found 
in Sumatra, having a spiny covering like 
that of a hedgehog. 

Gymp (jimp), 71. Same .as Gimp. 

Gjrilt (gin), uA To begin. 

Soone as thongjinsi to sette thy note.s in frame. 

S/emer, 

Gyn (jin), 71. In (m-tillery, a kind of hoisting- 
taelde or windlass for mounting and dis- 
mounting ordnance from their carriages, Ac. 

" See Gin. 

Gynseceum, Gyneceum (jin-e'se-um), 71 . 
[Gr. gynaileaion, from gyne, gynailm,s, a 
woman.] 1. Among the ancients, the fe- 
males’ apartment or division of a iiouse 
of consideration, which was usually the 
remotest part of a building, lying beyond 
an interior court.— 2. A sort of manufac- 
tory in ancient Home for making clothes 
and furniture for the emperor’s family, the 
managers of which were females.— -3. In bot. 
the pistil taken in a collective sense, pre- 
cisely as the stamens form the andi’ceceum, 
the petals the corolla, and the sepals the 
calyx. 

GjrilSSCiail (jin-g'shi-an), f(. [Qr. gynaikeios, 
feminine, from gyhe, a woman.] Ilclating 
to women. 

Gynseciim (jin-e'si-um), 11 . Same as Gyjice- 
eeum. 

Gyn^cocracy, Gyneeocracy (jin-e-kokTa- 
ei), n. [Gr. gytie, gynaikos, a woman, and : 
kratos, power.] Government by a woman; 
female power or rule. 

Gypsecology, Gynecology (jin-c-koFo-ji), 
n. [Gr. gij7W, gynaikos, a woman, and logos, 
discourse.] in wed the doctrine of the: 
nature and diseases of women. 
Gynecomasty (jFnS-ko-mas"ti), 7i. [Gr. 
gyne, gynaikos, a woman, and mastos, a 
bi’east.] In p/ipsiel the condition of a man 
having breasts as large as those of a woman, 
and functionally active. 

Gynseocracy, Gyneocracy (jiii-e-ok'ra-.si), 
n. A badly-formed word, of the same ori- 
gin and meaning the same tiling as Gynat- 
eooracy. 

Gimander (jin-an'dAr), n. A plant belong- 
ing to the class Gynandria. 

Gynandxia (jin-anhlri-a), 71 . [Gr. gynit, a 
woman, a female, and aner, andros, a man. 
a male.] The name given to one of the 
classes in the artificial system of limi£eu«, 
the character of which is to have the sta- 


nie, met, her; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, flc. abwne; y. Sc. fry. 
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OVBKNCKrUAf.A 


iJifHis ;iiii3 iiHti! iato a s!issl« 

biitiy Tliij iiri!i''iial lart <.f fJ«j Uiiwt ti.ii- 




sists t»f orchidiu’i.'itii:! pliiuts, furniiiiij; in it 
the order Moitantli ia. 

Crynandrian, Gynandrouc ijin-aii'iiri-.iii, 
jin-itii'drns), «. (.»f or jiertaiuiui^ to the 

dass Uynahdria. 

Gyiiarchy (jin'ardci), ,i. -lir woiiian, 
and MA'/n;, rule.] (lovormneiit by afeinuUf 
or femaiuK. 

.1 have aUvayf, siiiua hu|!ei; oS’ chaii^^e a 

Gynecenm (jiii-tVHe-iun), n. .See 1 1 vtana-a. .m. 
Gyiieciaiiuiii-iVeUi-.ui), n. See s;; 

Gynecocracy fjiu-e-kok'ra-ei), ,i. See liy- 
sarroeuAcy. 

Gynecology, n. .seu gyn-k o- 

iOO¥. 

Gyneocfacy, n. see Gyn.eo- 

CILYCV. 

Gyaohase ( jin'd-hurd, ■«. [Gr. 
mtii', and baxin, a base.] In 
oot a eentral axis to the l)ase 
of which the cari>ols are at- 
tached. The figure shows the 
fruit of yiyosotis: a a, aclieiue or niitB; 
c, calyx; gyiioliase. 

Gynobasic fjiii-o-bfts'ik), «. in hot pertain- 
ing to or having a gvjiohasc. 

Gynocraey Ijin-ok'ra-ii), o. .Sana- as Oionr- 
orrami. 

The aibresaiil s.fatc h.i'; repe.itfiily rl;.-iii.;eil fnim 
absolute to ttpuliiicuiism, not for.jett,,,,.. 

the iiueniiediate titage?, of oligarchy, hmhed intHi. 
ardiy, and even ; lor I ri'mei.itc r 

Al'Sitia Eoveraed for neariy nine months by an old 
feh-woman. Arr !P’, AtM/.'. 

Gynoplioro f,iin'd-fdr>,, n. fGr. •/un-h .1 
female", ;nnl;i/io/rd, to hear.] 1. The .stsilk on 
•which the ovary htaiids in certain liuwers, 
as in I'Tiixinella, the x>i*ssion-fltvwor, &c,-— 
2. In zudiiyy, the genera- 
tive hud or gemophore 
of a hydrozoon, which 
contains ova alone, and 
dilfera in form from that 
■which coritaitis spenna- 
tozoil. 

Gyaoplastic (Jin-d-pla.sfc'- 
ik.), a. [Ur. .'/j/nc, a woman, 
and pZas.TO, to form.] In 
surrf. a term applied to an 
operation for optming or ^ 
dilating the clused or coii- 
tnictud' genital openings 
tif the female. 

Gynosfcemium (jin-o-ste'rni-mn), a. fUr. 
mm', woman, and stdimm, a stamen.] In 
hit the column of orchids, or the part 
tonned liy the union of stamens, style, and 
stigma. 

Gyn-tacKle (jin'tak-l), n. A sy.stem of pul- 
leys conRi.sting of a douiile and triple block, 
the standing end of tiie fail being made first 
to fclie doulile hiock, which is movable. It 
increases tlio power live-fold. Umiulc. 

Gyp ij'P). n. [.Said to be a siiortive applica- 
tion of Ur. (VjpH, a vulture, from their sup- 
posed disiio'nest rapacity.] A cant terra for 
a servant in Cambridge Uuiver.sify, as scout 
is used at Oxford. 

Gypaetinte (jip-;Ve-ti-iiG), n. pi. [fir. gyps, a 
viflture, and aetoa nr ami ns, an eagle.] The 
bearded vultures, a sub-family of vulture-s, 
of which the type is the genus Gypaetos. 
Gypaetos, Gypaetus (jip-a'e-tos, jip-.Te- 
tus), 71. [Ur. gyps, a vulture, and aetos or 
metm, an eagle.] A genus of birds, par- 
ticipating in the cIiaracterH of both the eagle 
and vultiiro. See LAMSrEBtJBiEE. 
Gypo^eranxdse (jip’o-jer-nu'-'i-de), ji. ji. 
[Typical genus Sypngeranm, and Or. eidns, 
resemWanofs, ] A family of vultures, includ- 
ing a single genus, of wlilch only one spe- 



F>\ 

a, Uyuontiuu;. 


cies, the seeridary-fap’im or viiUtue of Hoiiih | 
Afrm.i, is known 'Jim insist fimrac ten ■stir i 
fi.ataie of this bird Is (.ho extraordinary 1 
lt.iii.gth of 'its tami. It preys on seriauits 
mid other reptiles. See -SECiiETAUV-lilhlJ. 
GypogoraUUUljip-b-jei-'a-uus). u. »Ur. gyps, 
ijgpiss, a vulinro, ami .f/e-raotiv, a. erano.] .A | 
gc.“ii'i of hirdfi of the family (i‘yj.4(ig>a',iiiif.f!i‘;, j 
of which only one apeeies, tlio U. rrptiUvDm.s j 
isnrpi'Mtarimi or semitary-ltird, is kuowii. i 
f3ee SKCItETAiiy-BIUri. ' 1 

Gypse dips). H. Saino as Ggpsnm. f 

Gypseous ( [;>;ee uyj'«i*.w ) fif j 
fJte nature of ;.r,yjBnm; ].!rirt:iki!i!? of the | 

I (|iuilitifis of .aypMum; roHiiiubliii.g gy}Wii.i.m. j 
Gj'psiiy fjtp’aiJ, ii. as Ui/piy (wliii.li | 

I Keep j 

i 6yp.sifer0llS fjip-sif'er-us), a. f6'«p-s.’«i! j 
i ('aljiiih .sei;;. and 1. yVo-i", to hear. 1 JToduc- | 
i ing K.vpHiitii, 1 

Gypsine fjip'iin). a. .Same m-i flyp.y'mA 
I Gypsography (jip-sog'm-fi'i, u. ittypsmu i 
(which see), and Or. graphty UTitiu;.;. from i 
ympht't, to write,} Tin.! ui-t of engraving on j 
gypsuiri. I 

Gypsologifit (jip-si.d'o-jiat), a. [II g.yp.y/, j 
and Or. Uigits, a iliscouvae.] One who Suts j 


t(f the jrt'i-ph'H amtirig « hem they haveso- 
imifiieti. Thus, ia the vneMbnliry i.f she 
Anglo - Hri.ttj'h gypulr*^ there are 
Siuvonie, it<iu;i.s,am;t!i. .Magyar, GenmiH, aud 
Freiich im-Tcdkiits. tiYidcneing tluit tljoy 
had sojouriu'd in the i,oii«tni.i where tins.* 

1. 'iuguago.T lire sj-oiu li. iithn.th gists KTio-r. 
ally concur in rt-gardiug tlu* g.r jtsir.s as (h*. 
strendjuits of enme ohaenre; Isidimi tiiln;. - 

2 , A rcitres'n Ufa! Jiniiiu for a iier.*:* ht of udurk 

wmip'f.i.’ii.fin., 

t,.T iii'j I'i-h , »•>'! b.it a i ll '.nvii-.vi iw?!; 1 liiSn 

a .tiiv.h r; , u-l=..t ..i.-i Hmii iaid 

S. A eii.nnh'g orcfcft-y pei'em, or ouv. of bad 
elua’.icbw, of (•it'i* r,H v, acht at; e •{im itdiy, 
anameof 'liy-it leyiij.-ii-h to ayi-iOig woman: 
itoim-iiwt'H iii.ilyiiig {irtifi >■ or I'm.irng 

ThcjffPsji tir.<.vr. !i r 5 i-, w-i m; S i',;.-. r;.e. 

4 . Tilt! hmgsiiige ( f the>.' 5 |'!ic 4 , ,Sj(eIh.-dulKM 
Oipsy smi 'Oipsap, 

Gypsy f'jiiibii, o. ' (If or ]ii'it,'sirHir.c to orre- 
Ktniiiiiii'j- a gy [isy 0! tin i.'yjisii- 
Gyp3,y (jlii'id), r.i Til iiif-iiir; to P-n.-d or 
sport iit the wowls or fielciK. 

Gypsy-hat fjip'ei-lmf), u. A hi-iint-t with 
Large eido itapH worn liy vvomeii. 


an extem-iive knowtelge of the gypaies, as [ Gypsyism (jirrsi-ii-m). n. 1 The arts and 
with their langinige, history, niiinnerB. uml j priicticcs of gypsies;' deception ; clieatiiig; 
euati.ms. , , .i liattery. — 2. Thi- state or ci.iii'iithtii of'’a 

Gypsology (jip-isol'o-ji), »i. That bramih of ! sypay. 

knowledge which treats of the gyp, ska or j GypHy-jjjoth ijiii'd-m.-fio, .f, 'i‘u‘ 
tliat wliie.-h piortains to them, as tiieir ian- s nyimtft disvtir of mduraiist-i, a imitii.'the 
yuage, history, nianncrb, and custoliiH. ■; whi.-i. dutc; leucii :na>.,.oa?;'m'i'c 

GypsO'plast (jip'ao-idasfc), ji. l.Gj)'fi.snm ‘ - - > ’ ■='■ >A .i. < — ; ' » V. ' 

(wliiih see), and Gr. pla&'io, to mould, ] A 


cast taken ill phiater of Pari.s or white lime: 
Gypsum fjip'snm),?!. [L. gypsum; Or.gyp- 
.sorf.eitalk. I A mineral which isf.mud in aeom- 
pact and i;rystalli4;,'.Ml State, as alahaster mid 
celcuite, or la tiie form of a soft ch.alky stone 
« iiich in a very moderate heat gives out it-s 
water of ery.stiillization, and liccouiesa very 
fine white powdci’, extensively used iiiuier 
the name of plaster of Paris. (See PIiAsteb.) 
This last ia the most conimoii, and is found 
in great masses near Paris, where it forma 
tile hill of Jlontmartro, near Ais in Pro- 
vence, and near Burgos in Spain. It is 
found in Bmalier portions in various parts 
of Europe. Gypsum oecur.s abuiulantiy in 
the more recent sediinontary formution.s, 
and ia even now forming, either aa a deposit 
from water holding it in solution, or from 
till! doeomposition of iron pyrite-s when the 
sulpdiurie acid coniJiines with lime, or from 
the action of sulphurous v.aponra in volcanic 
ri'gh ms on calcareous rocks. The most iii- 
tiirehting gypsunns, in a general point of 
V U" w, fire the tertiary, or those of tlie plains 
or hills of Cf unparatively modern foriiiation. 
They are characterixed by the presence of 
fossil bones of extinct aninmla. juid a large 
jin iportion of carbonate of lime, whieli gives 
them the title of limestone gypsums. Such 
are the gypsums of the environs of Pari.s. 
When gypsum occurs without water it is 
called anhydrite, but in its most ordinary 
.state it is combined with water; of this latter 
there are six sub-species; sparry gypisum or 
selenite, the foliated granular, thecompact, 
the fibrous, the scal,v foliated, the earthy; 
The plaster atone of the Paris ha.sin, ground 
and mixed with water, is used as a mortar 
ill building; when mixed vvitli glue instead 
of water the material is known as. stucco. 
Gypsum, pulverized by .grinding ortnirnin!'i 
has been used with good effect as aniaimre, 
espedaliy aa a top-dressing for meadows. 
Gypsy; (jip'si), n. [Coi-niption of O.E. Qyp- 
tiau, itself a contraction of Egyptian, from 
tiie Iielief that the race are descendants of 
the anoifiit people of Egypt. Called in I’r. 
Bnhimiem; G. Zigeuner; 1>. Heidenen (hea- 
thens); Dan. and Sw. Tatarr, It. Zingari; 
Sp. Gitams, Zineali; Turk. Tchinghianes ; 
Per. Siscch; Hind. Karaeheet, ssxid in tlieir 
own tongue jRoot Git. jouui).] 1. One of a 
peculiar vagabond race found in every coun- 
try of Europe, as well as in parts of Asia, 
Afric.a, and America, acting os nomadic tin- 
kers, workers in horn, horse and ass dealers, 
luiiiket-makers, fortnne-tellera, &e., and dis- 
tinguishable from the peoples among whom 
they rove by their bodily appearance and by 
their language. Their skin is of a tawny 
colour; eyes large, blaokj and brilliant; hair 
long, coal-black, and often ringleted; mouth 
well sliaped ; teeth of dazzling whiteness ; 
and their frame light, but lithe and agile. 
Their language, which they call ifmaani/ 
cMv or chib or llrmutnes, is a Hindu dia- 
lect closely allied to .Sanskrit, hut nnieh 
corrupted by admixture with the tongues 


the male being hlui'k!.-!) •bn.v.a’ and the 

f.-m.lk- UTajids-Miiit' . 

Gypsy- wort i jipTi-wfTt). n. A ('(ti.mnm 
name of the pl.'int.iif the ginu.'S lACiijm,-!, 
nat. Oilier Liii.iutie, (me ape' It e, e»>t!Uim» 
gypey-tt.iit or wati"r-ln*j'i-hiiiu!il (A rrou- 
ptmos), H fiiund in ihitaiii in diteliis iind mi 
river imnkb. it viehls a blii'k die .aaid tt* 
he used liy tiie gyiif-ii-R to render tlimr fikiu 
darker, henuo tiie iif!.nje. 

Gyracantims (ji-r.i-k<tn'tims), a [Gr. gin-oh, 
a ciii-la or !p(i'*‘. ninl uinttfiiu, fnv 
aspme.j AgejiUjnf iimusfiKijiJi-rvgi. 
ous fi-!liL‘.s in-Ii<i)';in'r to exthuT .•iiuik-iiki* 
fiahea, fijiiniS in the f.irbimifi-juin. »!id Te;- 
iniau ffi!n.;ithjns, nften fjmii Ib to li- inehi • 
long; so iiiihuai frtoii thi. .■.•uiptHred riike.'. 
■with v.-isifii tiu'.v iire lU'iiiinu-iitcil, vdu'.'liriuj 
■ spirally finsutlif iwM' 

Gyxal (juAil). rt, f '■•ee (Sviu:. j AVlurling; 
moving in a cirimStti' fonn. 

Gyrailt Ijir'ant), a T'urning ri.mi.ii a c.-ntral 
point; whirliiig; ivhecliii'.,". 1 1’lielit al,] 
Gyrate {.jir' at J, r.i. [h iiyrn, gyratuic, t» 
turn rtiuud in a ein-h*, frem yynis, ti elvdt 
!see Gvjtn ) To turnromcl; tun-voiveitiuiid 
aeeiitrai poins, u-i a toinadii; to wove bpi- 
rally. 

W'.-itt-fb (if iciv.tiu:. t.lk'vl her .ina they 
the eiViifct f’f irai ri,j tliv Ml Mei 'it.* . . -ij - 

|>eiir t»> Uhip .iiul tih It h’-* i triu |o.shx * . 1 I y 

^;evcr,4l devilE. /-h'C'l'x'-fii. ■ 

Gyrate (jir'ut), rr, tMading or giiing I'suimi, 
as in a envie. In hoi. ii term atiplie 1 to tins 
m.-imnr in '.vhi..'h th-' s'nhid; of fi.ni.-, mu 
i-iilled up. 

Gyration {jir-ft'Kiion), n. iL. L. ggnitio. ggrit- 
hVoiift’. from L. fjijriyyyrutvi).. mb- trVJ.'.i'i'K, 
OviiE J A turning or wlurling round; u cir- 
cutur motion. 

Thest.Ufly.im! vfhuriir.tm asi.i- i-r. 

h.'iiXl.sl. 

—Centre af gymtinu, a point in a revolvin'^ 
body, iniii wliicli, if aO its matter coulil l.u 
collected, it "(iiild eoiitiuui" to » evolve with 
the Kami- esiergy as w lieu its parte were in 
tiieir original pinees. 

Gyra'bory (tii-'a-to-ri), a. iPiving in u eircic 
or spirally. 

Gyre !.;!!■), o. ib gyrus, Gr. ggrnc., a ring, 
circle, I A circular motion, or a circle cie- 
scrihed iiv a moving iiody; a turn. 

GradiiiUinif up ill .a spirallme 
Of still espaswlinj; and iisci;iidiiif;i>>'ifrJ. 

i>’. ih-iwwsif.j", 

Gyret (jir), v.t ami sV To turn round; t» 
revolve. 

He (tlu: devil) puts mit luitii die eyes, of eur appre- 
hension and tuiisfeiiient, tliat he may 0i>'tr i® about 
in the mill of unprofttabk: wickeaness. Jlp. HitH. 

Gp'e-carliae (girikiir-lin), ■«. [led. gfigr, 
anogres.s, awitch, uiul Sc. caiiiiu', led. km- 
ftnaa, luvonian. I A hag; a witch. [Seotch. j 
Gyrefolt (jirifijl), «. Aiimiuiling in gyrts 
or spiral tnrua. liraut, 

Gyrcncephala tji-ivu-suf'a-la'i. n. pi. [Cr 
gyrus, .a circle or spire, ;nul e.Jdrphtilys, tlic* 
brain.] One of tiuj four sub-classcis into 
which flwi'U has divided the mammalia, 
based cm the structure of the brain. This 


ch, cAain; lih. Sc, loc/i; .g, yo; J.job; h, Er. tow; ng, sing; IH, fAen; th, fAin; w, «-i.g: wh, r-Aig; zli, arure. - See Kf.v. 
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:- 5 i t-.ii V^i (<y imviiis; thfl 

. "f lin- I iuvrinf; the 

•j'.'t'i pnit’ t th',.'! It henusniiiiii tiieolfiic- 
i' h'i't- V I I'Miii.i i.-i pfi'.sftit, 

svvl the surface i>f tiie eerobriil. hoiniHpheres 
j» tliromi inti! siumenma coin'oiutions. To 
r-,- <.w V;. > jth.'i.i 1 , 1 'Iotiii Uiit t^ualh■u^ll!lI!a, 

f ' .tjv,,;... iVris'joiiiU’tyla, 

I’ioh Ti)\o<ioiiti!t, Siresiia, and Ce- 

Gyi ftiict'i73iai!iti3 O’l !’( ij-sef'ii-Iat), u. ( if or 
i„ hi' ‘Ilf, 1-1 rht .iivi'-ionG.vi'cijct'iiIiala. 
GiTialrau ■' j'' > 'fa-kn), a i‘ l.T'r. iicrjauit , I'T. 

ft L ifj/yi/ftho, 

‘from (///)’('«,“ a eirele, so calk'd froni its liifflit. J 
A •ptc-i". of uU-tiii, the Ji'fi/ni i/ilKfalci'i, 
one of (iio holilert and most In'iUitifill of 
the triljc;, 'I'liree closely allied ssjiecies were 
forwicrly confounded iimkr this term, but 
have now bf.-m .satisfai't<irily ilistinsniHlied. 

'i ho eyrfalfoii jironerC/''. 'jiii'fidiui)\h a native 
of \()t'iviy am! Nwedcn;' the otlmr two spe- 
cies arc tliV Jci'lanilfalcon Idmulnn) and 
Ihe (ti'fonlaiid falOoii (I', ijra iihtndn'iin or 
mndU'ait^). Tht-ir haunts and haliits are 
very sniiiilar. See FALCtfN. 

Gyrinidse fii-ri'ui-de), ?i. pi. [li'roni the Lin- 
ineau .ocfius Gpy-iiiiig, from f/i/rus, a circle, 
from their swinimiii!? iu circles.] A family 
of coleopteriins insfcls helonguit; to the 
Kcctiou Tentaniera, and siih-seetion Ifydra- 
deplia'j^iuir water-heotlcs. This family cor- 
rosi»oi)ds with the (jyrinus of Linn. It 
incluiles the wliirlluK-liectleB (which see). 

Gyrocarpua fji-rO-kiirp'us), n. (Gr. pin-ox, 
ronnil, and kurpots, fruit. ] A Renus of apeta- 
hms exocieu.s, tint. f>rder lllif!eracex', enn- 
siKliinrof trees haviiii^ polyf^amous tiowers; 
nalive.s of tlie East Indies and tropical 
America. The fruit isuutdike, two winded 
at the iipe.v, fn an two of the lobes of tlie 
calyx cnlaruim,' wliilc the otliers fall otf. 
The wi)oil of one .V«iatic siiccies is employed 
for inakinsr eatiu naraus for the AT ailras coast. 

Gyrodus (.ji'rd-duH), n. [ffr. gyros, round, 
and odom, a tooth.] A thiek-toothed fossil 
fish found in tlftr oolite of Hurrheiur in 
ISaden, as also in the chalk; so named from 
its circular griniliii.n teeth, armns'ed iu row.s 
on the la aics of the roof, lloor, and sides of 


the numtli, by whicli it wa.s enabled to crush 
crustaceans lUtd t).shes. 

Gyrogonite (ji-rog'on-it), n. [fir. fiiny.', 
round, and gnuus, .seed. ] A jietritii.’d s[dral 
.seed-vessel of jilants of the uenus t'liara. 
found ill fresli-water deposits, and formerly 
supposed to have heeii a shell. 

Gyroidtil (ji-roiiTnl), a. ((ir. gyros, a circle, 
and eidos. resemhlaiice.] Spiral iu arraiiKe- 
meiit or action ; as, (a) in rrystal. having 
certain planes arramred .sjurally, so that 
they incline all to tlie rislit or [ill to tiie left 
of a vertical line; (l>) in optics, tnniing the 
plane of polarization cireuhuly or siiirally 
to tlie riulit or left. 

G.yrolepi3 (ji-ml'n-pis), n. fOi'. gyros, a 
circle, and Icyis, a scale.] A gomis of fossil 
panoiil li.shes, found in the now red sand- 
stone and tlie hone beds of tlie lias forma- 
tion. 

Gyz'oma (jir-O'in.a), n. fGr. gyroo, to round, 
to liond, fi'om //i/ms', round.] 1. A turning 
round.— 2. In hot. the sliield of licheiLS. 
Gyromancy (jiki'i-nmn-si), n. IGr. gyros, a 
circuit, anti mantuiu, ilivinatioii.] A kind 
of divination performed by walking round 
in a circle or ring. 

Gyron (ji'ron), n. [Fr.] In her. an ordinary 
consisting of two straight lines drawn from 
any given part of the Held and meeting in 
an acute angle in the fesse point. 
GyronacMna (ji-ron'£j-la"na), n. pi [Gr. 
gyros, a circle, and cchinos, a. hedgehog.] 
AVhirligigs, .<i sub-family 
of atiuatie cai'iiivorous 
beetles; so named from 
their darting under wa- 
ter, head foremost, ujam 
being disturbed. 

Gyronny, Gironny (ji'- 
ron-iii). In her. an efu- 
tliet for a field that is 
divided into triangular 
parts or gyrons of two 
(lift'ereiit tinctures. 

Gyrophora (ji-rof'o-ra), 
n. IGr. gyrus, a circle, and phern, to lieai’.] 
A genus of lieheiis, one of wliich is the 
tripe-de-roehc, on which Sir J. Franklin and 
his companions lived for some time. 




Gyromiy of eight, 
gules .iiicl .irgeiit. 


Gyropristis (ji-rd-pns'ti.s), n. fCr. gyros, 
:i circle, ami pri.stis, a large llsh. | A ucjius 
of fo.ssil placoid 
fi,shea from the red 
sandstone near Bel- 
fast. 

Gyrosedpe (p'ro- 
skop), n. [Gr. gyros, 
a circle, and skopeo, 
to view.] An appa- 
I'atus, consisting of 
a rotating disc 
niounteii by very 
accurately fitted 
liivots in a ring or 
rings, also rotating 
in different wayis. 
for illustrating var- 
ious properties ot 
rotation and the 
composition of rota- 
tions. By means of 
this instrument the 
rotation of tlie earth 
Gyroscope of simple form, on its a.xis Can be oc- 
ularly demonstrated. 

Gyrose (jir'ds), a. IL. gynos, a cir<;le.] In 
hot. turned round like a crook. 

Gyte (gyt), a. [Perhaps connected with 
yiMy.j Crazy; ecstatic; senselessly extra- 
vagant; delirious; distracteil. [Scotcli.] 
What between courts o' law and courts o' state, 
and upper and under parliaments, here and in Lou- 
don, the gudeman's gaen clean Sir ff ', ScMt. 

Gyte (gyt), n. [T col. geit, a goat. ] [Scotch. ] 
1. A goat.— 2. A child; generally in contempt, 
a. A first year’s pupil iu the High School of 
Edinburgh. 

Gyve (jiv), 71.. [W. gevyn; Ir. geihheal or 
yeihion; from geihhim, to get, to hold,] A 
shackle, usmilly for the legs; a fetter. 

, Gjwr and the mill had tamed thee. Milton. 

Two .stern-faced men .set out from Lynn, 

Through the cold and heavy mist ; 

And Eugene Aram wtilked between, 

With AO'Wr upon his wrist, - Hoad. 

Gyve (.iiv). I’.f. pret. A- pp. gyred-, ppr. gyp- 
ing. To fetter; to shackle; to chfiiu. 

Tho.se yron fetters whcresvitli he w.as.iy'iv'rf, 

The badge.? of reproch, he thresv away. S/rnstr 


II. 


H, the eighth letter <ii the English alphabet, 
often called tlm u.sp/nifc, a.s being a mere. 
a,-ipirati<)n or breathing, tliough not tlio 
only aspii'ritcil letter in ihigli-sli, I'lio sound 
th.'itdintiiictivelyhiilmigs to it is tlmtwhieli 
it has at the beginning of a syllable either 
hefiU'c it vowd, an in Itanl, lirnrg, or after 
fill spelling, hut really hefort) ' ic, ;i;s in 
vrhrrr, trhrn (--Jiimv, Iw'cn). ClasMiig it 
by this .sound it iimy l>e regarded (though 
authorities are not quite agreed upon the 
subject) iis a eimtinuous surd consonant, 
being lU'oduecd vi'vy f:ir hack in the tliroat 
by an uuclieeked ciiussiim of breatii, aceom- 
panied witii :i very siiglit approximation of 
the root of the tongue to the liack of the 
thrmit, and probably ii slight tension of tlie 
vocal chords. It is mure eloscly tillied to 
k (iiicludhig the luml sound of e), g, ami ng 
(ill slag) tliaii to any of the otiier consonants. 
To rcpre»ent the sound just described, how- 
ever. is only a comparatively siimll part of 
the duty it Ims to perform; it is also very 
commonly joined to other consonants to 
ri']ir(;.seut souiuls for wliieh there are no 
siieeial loiters in the alphabet, as in the 
digraidis rh, .'•h, th U'hihi, ship, thin, thh), or 
in other eoiiaotiant:il <;omljinations of vari- 
ous origin, and v.ilues, as in the words 
eiiiingh \gh f), pluiigh {gh silent), philnso- 
phy iy/t - f), rhrioric (/i silent), Ac, Ilh and 
pit :U't* found f>nly in words borrowed or 
dei'ivi->l from flieGrcekundlaitin. Ch is also 
coiniiKm in words taken from the Greek, 
hut in this ease it gem-uiliy ims the k sound, 
as in ehi'itmtry, chylr, logomarhy, Ac. This 
letter, along with most of tils others in 
tile .Vnglo-8axt)n ulphahut, was bori'owed 
from the Latin alphabet into which it passed 
from the Greek. In tlie Greek alphabet it 
bitterly wa-, ii.iod torcjinAcnt c (e long), but 
origimilly and at iho time wium borrowed by 
the Latins it reprchtaited tlio rough breath- 
ing or aspirate. In Aiiglo-Haxori it appears 


Fate, fur, fat, ffiil; me, met, her; 


generally to have been more strongly gut- 
tural than ill most Latin wonls, often eurre- 
.spoiuling to tlie rough guttural eh in Germiin 
niuih. In many words formerly spelled with 
this guttural A atone, we now find the A 
strengtlieiied by tlie addition of an before it, 
though tile coinbiuatioii is now often silent 
altogether, as in iiight {A. Sax. niht), thought 
(A, Siix. thoht), Ac." (See G.) In Old Englisli 
such words were often written witli a char- 
acter distinct from g or A. and when tiiis 
was dropjied both tlie.se letters seem to have 
been considered necessary to give tlie proper 
guttural sound. In some words coming to 
us from tlie French it is silent when initial, 
as in hour, honour, honest. In A. S,ax. A 
frequently occurs at the beginning of a syl- 
htble before I, n, and r, iiositionsfrom which 
it lias since fallen out. Comp, hldf, loaf; 
hl'fui, loud; hrwfen, raven; firing, ring; hrOf, 
)vo/;hneecu,’ncck,&c. According to Grimm’s 
law, when the same roots or words occur in 
Eiiglisli and Latin or Greek (with which 
Sanskrit genei'.ally ;igrees), A in English re- 
presents k ill tlie latter languages; thus, E. 
heart— L. ear, cordis, Gr. kardia; E. h(trn=i 
L. cornu; E. head (G.E. kcafml)~L. caput, 
Gr. kcphalii; E. hound— L. canN, Gr. kyOn 
(clog); E. hemp = Gv. kannahis, tkc.— In 
wiMsic, H is the German equivalent for B 
natural, B being with them our B flat.— As 
a numeral in Latin, H denotes 200, ami with 
a dash over it It 200,000.-— As an abbreviation 
in Latin, 11 .stands tor homo, hews, kora, Ac. 
— Iu English, .stand for his (her) 

majesty's ship or service. II. It. II. for his 
(lu;r) royal highuess. H. P. for half-ptiy. 

Ha (ha). [From the sound.) An exclama- 
tion, denoting surprise, wonder, joy, or 
other sudden emotion, Wlieii rejieiited, as 
ha! ha! it expresses for tlie most part 
daughter 

Ha (hil), v.i. To expre,s3 surprise; to hesi- 
tate. 


I Ha (liU), n. All expression of wonder, sure 
' prise, or admiration. ‘Tlie slirug, the huiii, 

' the ha. ’ Shale. 

Ha’ (ha or ha), n. A hall; the princip;xl 
I apartment in a house, [Scotch. ] 

Haaf (haf), n. [leel. haf, the sea; G. huf, 

I bay,gulf.] Shetland fishing ground.— 
fishing, the term used in Shetland to denote- 
the deep-sea fl.shing for ling, cod, tusk, Ac. 
Haak (luik). n. [See Hake.] A fish, the 
iiake (which see). 

Haar (liar), n. [A. Sax. hCir, hoar, hoary.] 
A fog; a chill easterly wind.— ,S'f'«-Art«r. a 
chilly, piercing fog, or mist arising from the 
sea. [.Scotch.] 

Haarkies (hur'kcz), ?i. [G. haur, hair, ami 
kies, gravel pyrites.] Capillary pyrites in 
very delicate acicniar crystals. The term 
is also applied by the German mineralogists, 
to native sulphuret of nickel (millerite) and 
sulphuret of iron (maroasite). 

Habakkuk (lia-buk'kuk), n. The name oi 
one of the books of the Old Testament. i 
Habakkuk was the eighth of the twelve 
minor prophets, and his prophecy is admired 
for its elevated, religious, lyrical style. 
Habber (hab'fsr), v.i, [Comp. G. hapern, to. 
be impeded.] To stutter ; to stammer. , 
[Scotch.] • 

1 Habber (hab'er), n. A stutter; a stammer. 

I [Scotch.] 

I Habeas corpus (h.Tl)G-as kor'piis) [L.,ymi 
I may have the liody.] In taiw.awritwhichls. 

I used for various purposes; especially in the 
case of a person who considers himself iller . ; 
gaily imprisoned. It is directed to the per- 
son who detains another in custody, ami: 
commands him to produce the body of this 
person, with a statement of the cause of his; 
detention. that the court may deal with him, 
Habenarla (ha-be-na'ri-a), 71. [From L. 
habena, a, rein, a thong-— in allusion to the 
long strap - shaped spur.] An e.xtensive- 
genus of terrestrial tuberous-rooted orebids, - 


pine, piin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


ii. Sc. abraie ; % Sc. fey. 


HABFWDUM 


4-1; i 


HACK 


aiiiitiilanf in iiuiia aii i Africri. 
or IfSrt Mnicrully lUstriimtal. Hie lUitirfi 
plants kiimvH Iiy tin* iwtiie of frou-itn-his msd 
laittertiy-areliiB are ri'fenvd to llir' koihh. 

HabendUTn. dui-bi-n'iiuini. n. a , risiu;, 
t(i he iioKse.-iseii.l In lau', that c!an«'' nf a 
(kctl whieh detei mine: tlie e. tate < ir interest 
KiTWited by the deed, 

Habemy,! a. a lesrhiejiii; a cunu'r tnrrct 

Hatoardasht (lia'lier-da?.!!) r.i. [,Ste next 
art. J To deal or traffic in small wares. 


dwelt in; i.aimble of !jua!)dnu»ir linnuin bc- 
ilias; iw, tUu hnl'ituhh) world. 
Habitablencss bi-ia n of 

■ii(;iny:!ri!jitaljlt.':ca|weityi)f Ijoiimiuiiiibitetl 

HabitaWy I'lai'idt-ii-idi). mh-. In a hafdt- 
ahie inanner, or aj sio to he haiii table, 
HaMtaclO t in. [ L. Imhifch-'nK'itit, 

froiil /ic/hi'tv. Hei> IfitWT.iBI.i; j A liwidliil.* 
Fuftim-' liiith .1 f '’ie li h.t' 

Aiii*’!;,; th" .oirD-nf inU*i,"iiv.»r mount 'iiii < lo. mi 
And feikes pellucid. SaulUty. 


Wiirit mean dull coals, in tlib liisdi muacure. 

To A 

la e,ntU's lM,e iv.ia-, -almcn t ti-i'.i lire 

Is dro.sr. and tfiish? Onaria. 

Haberdasher niii'li.-r-iiadi-er). n. ii'i.dn 
U.Fr. haiH'rfui, a kind of tlotii, a won! of 
doubtful orid’in — hence li<q)ri'tiii-y>\ th*. 
Belter of liiipiTtai^. ] ^ liculer in dnipery 

po I Kid of viirious deaeriptions, :i.b woolleu.-i 
linen, s, muslins, silts, ribbons, lace, trim- 
inini;s, Ac. 

Tn uu'itch this saint tlicre was another, 

As Inisy and ]i«n’t;r:ie a brotlier, 

Au h(zr£ir/a.Wier of jiniali wares 

In politics and state alfairs. Ihidibras, 

Ha,bei-dasliery (ha'l'er-d.-isii-'Vri). n. Tim 
a;oo(ls iuid wares .sold by a li;d)erd.a'.iher. 

Haberdiaet (ha'lier-din). n. (O Kr. hnior- 
deon; D. tfWwrf/«(((!--iiro!iidily from Abvy- 
tieen, whenco the fl.sli eanio.l A dried salt 
cod. 

And w.ini hiiii not tn cast iiis wanton eyne 

Un grobcer bacon and salt haa^rdini’,. tdaij. 


Habitance! (hu'iiit-iai-;), j;. liweliinjiaimiic; 

i .resitience. 

; Wiiat art thou, man, if rnim at ill! tliou art, 

j Til .1 hiTf !n fli. e.rt i, iM time- /a: Sfcnsi'*'. 

; IlaMtancy (iml.it-afi-.-i) n. ."tinit! ;w In^ 
kaliitaiiejf. 

Habitant {l)a''bit-ant), n. iFr., from L. 
hahificH-i haiiifititfi.- , ppr. of hihitn, to 
dwell. See IlAnriATloM. i 1. An inhahitiuit; 
a dweller; a ivBilfloiit: one who a per- 
iiumeut idiodf in a phiee. 

Uh Level sic. />.! ’’..'.oj / 1 f e.irth tiaeii art. Hj.-’rn 
2. A name applied to the inhaluhmfs of 
Lower (.Vtn.'ida who tire of French extivirtlon. 

Habitat (h.'dtdt-ut), a. lu wit. hhJ. tla- nut , it 
ra! .‘liwile or locality of a plant or iiniinal. 

Habitation (li:i-hit-ii', -lion), «. fh hahitatw, 
hithitntimtifi, from hnhitn, huhitatum, to 
dwell, afret| froni /rrthto, to liave. j 1. .Act 
of iiiliabitiii;'' htate of dvvelliiiy occupancy. 

For want; of habitttioK ami repair. 

Dissolve to heaiis of ruins. Denham, 


Habergeon (hit-her'iO-oti), n. [Fr. hiUth.-,-- 
ffeun; of Oonn.anie origin. See Haobekk.] 
A short coat of mail or armour coiiFiatiii;,' of 
a jacket without sleeves. It was formed of 
little iron rings united, and descended from 
the neck to the middle of the body. 
Ha’-bible (habl-bl), n. Ill .‘icotliind a liirgti 
Bible used at family worship, and which 
lay in the ha’ (hall) or principal apartment 
of houses of every class. 

Tliid siro turns o'er wi’ patriarchal 'f:,'race, 

The bh,*' hu'-bibU, ance his father’s pride. Burns, 

Habilet (ha'bil), a. [L. Mbilis, lit, proper. 
vl6te is the same ivord in a slightly different 
fiii'in.] Fit; proper; ready; appropriate; 
havin.g porver or (pialificiition; apt; skilful: 
handy. 

Habile and rtady to every .good work. iValker. 


Habiliment (ha-hil'i-ment), n. [Pr. haMlle- 
ment, imm hahUler, to dress— properly, to 
render one'.s self habile, i.c. proper.] A 
garment; clotluiig: usnally in the plural. 

He the fairest Una round. 

Stratiffe lady, in so strange habiliment, 
Teachinjj th« Satyrs. Spenser, 


Habilimentedfhn-bil'i-ment-etl), a. Having 
habiliments: clothed. 

Habilitate (ha-bll'i-tat), v.t [From L. ha- 
bilitus, from hahilts. See Habilb, ] To 
(pialify; to entitle, Bae.mi. 

Habilitate (lui-biri-tiit), a. (Jualifled; en- 
titled. ‘Not hahilitata to serve in parlia- 
ment.’ Burke. 

Habilitation (ha-bil-i-ta'shon), n. Qualifi- 
cation, 


Tlnng.s are but habititaiions towards arras; and 
wii.at is without intention and act? 

Baean. 

Habilityt (ha-bil'i-ti), n. Ability. South. 
Habit (ha'bit), n. [Pr., from L. habitus, 
state, dress, from /tafeco, to have, to hold. 
See Give.] l. The ordinary state or coudi- 
tion of the body; either natural or acciuired; 
the bodily constitution or temperament; as, 
a full habit of body.— 2. Tendency or capa- 
city resulting from the frequent repetition 
of fhe same acts: practice; usa.ge; as, habit 
niake.s many a difficult thing easy; habit is 
second nature.— 3. A way of acting; a pecu- 
liar practice or custom; a characteristic 
item of behaviour. ‘A bad habit of frown- 
ing.’ Shak. ‘A man of shy retired /ia&ite, 
/rrwiy. —4. Dress; garb; specifically, the outer 
drc.ss worn by ladies while on horseback. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 

But not express’d in fancy. Shah. 

The .general appearance and mode of 
growth of a plant. — Custom, Habit. .See 
under Custom. 

Habit (ha'bit), ». t. 1. To dress; to clothe; to 
array. ‘ They Aa&ifed themselves like rural 
deities,’ JDnjdcn.—i.t ’I'o fi.v, by custom; to 
accustom; to habituate. ‘So habited in 
, taking heed.’ Chapman. 

Habit, t ti.f. To dwell; to Inhabit. Chaueer. 
Habitability (ha'bit-.a-bil"li-ti), -u. Habit- 
, abloneas. 

Habitable (ha'bit-a-M), a. [Pr., from L. 
habitahilis, from Aai/ifo, to dwell, afreq. of 
htibeo, to have.] '.Chat may be inhabited or 


2. .Plaiu? of abode; a settled dwelling; a man- 
sion; .'i lioihso or other place in wJiich mim 
or any animal dwells. 

As ira.as;in;jtion bodies forth 
The ftirmt; of thing's imknovvi!, the poet's pen 
Tunis them to shape'., .uid t;iic>. to airy iiotliiii’- 
A local habiiation ,-md a name. Shah. 

HaMtator (ha'bit-a-tor), n. [L. , from hahito, 
to dwell] A dweller' an inhiibit-.int. .b'o' T. 
Ilrmmu;. 

Habit-inator (Iia'liit-iuak-fir), n. Ono who 
hmkes habits; speeiflcally, a tailor who 
makes ladies’ long cloth riding -dre,sses, 
termed habits. 

Habit-shirt {haTjit-shcrt),n. A thin muslin 
or lace garment, worn by females over the 
breast and neck. 

Habitual (ha-bit'u-al), a, [Fr. kabituel, from 
habit. See Habit.] 1. Formed or acquired 
by habit, frequent use, or ciiatom. 

Art is properly an habitnai knowledge of certain 
rules and uiasiiiis. South. 

2, According to habit; existin.? by habit; 
customary ; regular ; u-snal ; as, the habitual 
practice of sin ; the habitual exercise of for- 
bearance.— 3. Formed by repeated impres- 
.sions; rendered permanent by contimioit 
causes.—'!. By or in virtue of habit or prac- 
tice; as, a habitual ilrniikard or criminal 

Habitually (ba-bit'il-fil-li), mlv. in a ha- 
liitual manner; liy habit; cTistomarily; by 
frequent practice or use; ivs,, habitually pro- 
fane; hahitually kind and benevolent. 
Habitualness (ha-liit'u-ta-nes), H,. The state 
or quality of bein.g habitual. 

Habituate (hii-bit'u-fit), v.t. pret. & pp. ha- 
hituated; ppr. hahituntimi. [1. habit, uo, ha- 
bituatum, to bring into a Iiabit of body. Sec 
Habit.] 1. To accustom; to make fiuniliar 
by frequent use or praetii:e. ‘Our Englisii 
dogs wlio were habituated to .a colder clime.’ 
Digby.—H. To settle u-s an iidiabitant in a. 
place, 

M.iny nobles and gentlemen . . . left their fumilics 
in these countries. Sir W. Temple., 

Habituate (ha-blt’u-iit), a. .Inveterate by 
custom; formed b>' habit. 

The constitutions of men’s bodies iiwy be either 
native or habituate. Sir Pf. Tempte. j 

Habituation (}ui-bit'fl-a"shOTi), n. The act ! 
of habituating, or state of being habituated. 
Habitude (ha'bit-ud), -n. [Fr. , from h. habi- 
tudo,tvQm habitus. See Habit.] 1. Bela- 
tion ; respect ; state with regard to some- 
thing else. [R,are.] 

In all tlie kabifitdes of life 

The friend, the miatrciis, and the wife. Sivift, 

% Association; intercourse; familiarity. 

To write -well one must have frequent /;.iSjVi«fer 
•with the best company. Diyden. 

3. Customary manner or mode of living, 
feeling, or acting; repetition of the same 
acts; iiabit; as, the hcdiitudes of fowls or in- 
sects. 

Let a man assert withal tlmt lie is king over his 
habitude.!! that he could and would shake them off, 
on cause shewn, Carlyle. 

Habitu4 (a-be-tti-a), n. [Fr,, pp. of Imhituer, 
to accustom.] A habitual frequenter of any 
place, especially one of amusement, recrea- 


tion, and the like; as, au habifwi of the Ml- 

1 liarrl-rtiMii. 

Habituref (hft'bd 'firi, «. nubilndo, 

' U'lth'. lii HUfvh df'» fir Mjfsivi, 

HabIet<!iuI)U,(t (tiwHAiiluK.I Fit; proptr. 

^ 'With UM-cl’V' foftlii riSiovt, ki'-t k.tf He 

Habnab jhub'naSi), «iir. f'lt'e lloiixiA,] .\t 
ruudoin: ?>y chance ; here ami thiuu; with- 
! out cirdcr or rule, 
s Th'*; !’ ol-'i V:a o') f tv under t. in d ’em, 

AlthriH-ih .et Isfwu a* ?aad)n.i. /InJih'ii.. 

' Hateaatlius [Im br.m'thiH), n. [Gr. hah, ■os, 

: dcliciite. ijiid iinthot. a if .wit. j A aciin'i of 
1 rfmith Americiiii bulbous planfn, bciouging 
I tntliciiat order Aui.'iryilidacca;. Theyliave 
i muTiiW li'fives, produced in two rovy, and 
. biimlo or many llnwcn 1 scsipc:'! with vtd, 

’ jiurplf, yt-ilow, or u hit*' (iowcr,s. 
Eabrocoma tlm broii'i'i-Hiiii, «. 'Gr. luibius, 
dclicut", iuiii /.ucc', hiiir. 1 A genus of iiiiim- 
! mid“, (li-ih r liiideulii! and siili-urder llystri- 
I cidfc, .'tilted to lliu cavic.s Two species tu-rc 
taken by Air. Darwin near V'aljmriiiiH, II. 
C'uvieri and H. Bennetth. 

Habl'omaHia (lia-brn-miuil-u), n. [Gr. ha- 
hna. gay, mid iiiwuhi, lUiidncas, j Iiiramity !ii 
wlacli the dclnsiona arc of a gay duiractcr. 
Habroneme thril.'ro-m;M), a. [Gr. htims, 
delicate, and nouui. ii threud.l In mim nil, 
having the form of line threada, 
Habundant, t «- .Almndinit. Chaucer. 
Hatozelia(hab-i.i;'’H-.i), n. [From InthMi, the 
Ethiopie niiiin; of the rpccics mentioned.] 
A iiuiill ucmis of tropical shrubs or trees 
bcloiiging to the nut. order Anonacotc. The 
dried fruit of UubbcUa ffthupiiri is the 
BijiPni'tkkipicuiii of tlui shop.-., and is used 
ns jiepsicr liy the African m gr.u'S. The 
genus Is now united with Aylopia. 

Hacbel {hitch'd ), ii. [From /m.Qi.] A slo- 
ven; a xuT.-jou dirtily dres.scA ], ‘scotch.] 

A clr^rarter. ri f,lovi:-iiline'-is. and 

a Vva'-tur's Avant art three a*, f.u laymif! :i 

rem'Glyasa lihicIfamiHjr b f-ini.i-r a hliMit 

tttinper. /Hq-’-ij-. 

Haebure (hach'ur), n. [Fr., from hiieher, to 
hiid'E. ,'Sce Hatghikg,] Short lines which 
mark half-tinta .aiiii shadows in dcHigiiiiig 
and engraving, ll'aciiures an; tmpifiycd in 
mail-engraving In deline;i.tnig niomiCiiinEj. 
When tile hitch nres, whctliei' ritraight or 
curved, are all luu'allel, they iire ictid to by 
simple; when they cross each other they 
are .said to lie douUe. 

:■ Haebure (hauli'ur),f.t. To cover with hadi- 
ure.T 

Hacienda (ii-the-en'da), n. [.Sp.; O. Sp./a- 
eiemki, einidoynient, e.state, from L. r'mi- 
enda, pi ot/adondum, what i.-i w ho done, 
from /rtffio, to do. ] An e.state: a niuunfaf- 
turing, mining, stoefc-raising, or of her estab- 
lishment in the country; au isolated tanu or 
farm-houae. [ Spanish, Spanish Aiuerican, 
A'c. I 

Hack: (hak), iJ. f. [A. Sax. /wcciau, D, halthw, 
G. Itiicki’n, to luick, ha eh; an a.xf-. 'ilic liii- 
miuicc linignages have tiorrowcd the wru'd 
from the Tcsiiosiic; comp. Fr. hnrhi; .Sp, 
haeha. It. w'dn, ;i htdrliei; Jl. hatch dn en- 
graving), hatchet, hush.] 1. To cut im-gn- 
larly ami into small pieces; to notch; to 
mangle by repeated strokes of a cutting 
inatrument. ‘A'ct was his helmet hacked 
:i!!(l IiewciL’ Sir IF. Scott. Hence- 2. To 
utter with stops or catches; to luunglc oi’ 
murder, as language. 

Let tliern keep their limbs wtsole and !iac,b our 
Eiiglif-Ii. Shall. 

Hack (hafc), «. l. A notch; a cut. 

Look you, v.-liat hacks are on his helmet, Shal\ ' 

2. A Ijlunt axe.— -3. t A catch or hesitation in 
speaking. 

He speaks . . . with so many huels and hesitations. 

Hr. H. .More. 

4. In/ootSuif, a kick on the shins. 

We all wear white trousers to sliew'ein we, rlon’t 
care for hacks. 7'. Hi:,'hcs. 

Hack (hak), n. [O.Pr, haque,h(tqvct, a pony; 
Sp. haca, ‘a pony. Origin TinctTtsiin. Sco 
Hackney.] 1. A honjc kept for hire; a 
horse much used in draught or in hard ser- 
vice; ii worn-out horee.— 2. A drm.ige or a 
person overworkeii ; a writer employed in 
the drudgery and details of book-making. 

The last survivor of the genuine race of Grub 
Struct hacks. .Macaitlnj.’, 

3. A procures.^; a prostituta. 

HacK (hak), ». Hired; mercenary: much 
used or worn, like ahired horse; hackneyefl 

Haci pre.'tcliers eraptoyed in the service of default- 
ers and absentees. li;.txe.siclii. 
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Heck '*• '■ ^ ■ V ’ 

trt i*s3’ hii'ii: jiiiiii 0 ^ horso. • 

■ ^ t I'jo <-^i‘ viiJ.^ar; to turn, pros- 

tkntJK to h'iVt to iU* prostitutes. 

' HEci Jltuk'l ■^‘- 1. 'i'o let out fur iuie; as, to 

Zuv'u a ^ 

HECk f luik). f’- ^ '» nmkii au eiforfc to raise 

. II-AWK. 

HaClE 71. 1>. hfik, a railiiig, a 

Ln-ifiii'', -ptf- Xliinhitti'h.l A frame 

sjf v.n ioH . iu'UilK (/M A fntniL* for drying fish 
f.r riief‘-'o. (h) A rack for feei.ling cattle. 
On ifiaweo'f w.mhIuh irird in the tail-race 
of a tiiill (d) A place for drying bricka be- 
fore they ari! imruwi. 

Hackberry'' flmk'lie-rii, n. A North Ameri- 
ca tret; ((.’I'Hii; ('rt'hsfre'oO. with tim a.spect 
Ilf iiHelai. l.t ariiig h« eid edible fruits a.s large 
as Sdrd-cherrie.s, wliieti ripen in autumu. 
It -srov, .s to a great heiglit, ljut tire tbiekness 
tif the trunk is not propiirtbmatf. Tlio wood 
Is little used on acconnt of its aptitude to 
dt'ciiy; but it is said to make very fine ehar- 
c'osi!. Called also Eoujhmh. 

Hackbut (bak'butl, n. Same as Htt'jbuL 
Hackee {bake), /(. The N'orth American 
name of theeoiuraoii grnuud-suuirrel (which 
see). 

Hackenale.t n. A luickm-y (which .see). 
Ckaiuer. 

Hackery (hak't’t-ri), «. [Hind, ('halird, a car.] 
A rude twij-wheek;d cart drawn by oxen, 



used l»y the natives of India for the tran.s- 
port of good.s, Ac. 

HacMag (baking), f. and a. .Short and iii- 
: . lerruptod; as, ti'hacfcin/f cough, 

HacMe (buk'I), v.L [In form this seems a 
freii. from knek, to cut. mid in tiie second 
meaning tiroliiibly is f. I, hidiigtbiisapanillol 
form of Imijijh. t'omp. 1). hckefii, ik heek~ 

. e.ln, to conU) Has, and see tljo noun.] 1. To 
comb, as iia.xor hemp; that is, to separate 
the coarac part of the.so aiib.staures from the 
flue uud straighten out the ftbrus, by draiv- 
iiig (hem thvougli the tooth of o hackle or 
liiitehel; to luitchtd or hecklB.— 2. To te;ir 
asunder. ‘ ( ithor di visii uw of the kingdom 
being AgftVfcd ami torn to piece.s.' Biirke. 
Hackle (bak'i), a. [Con-p. D./io, (■<■/, -{J./irt/iri. 
a hackle, a corait for ilax or hemp.] 1. A 
hatchel, heckle, or comb for dressing flax.— 

2. flaw silk; any ilini-iy •.ubstanfe iiit.spim.— 

3. A long pointcil lenthor on tiie neck of r- 
fow'l, or any similar feather: often used to 
dres.s hooks for fly fishing. ‘ The red /iacMe 
of 3 capon.’ Walton, 

Haekler (liak'l-tA-), n. One wiio hackles; a 
flii.x-dres.ser; a heckler or hatehcdler. 
Hackly ( Irdi'ii ) a. l. Jtough ; broken as if 
hacked or chopped.— 2. In mmeral. having 
toe, short, and shari) poiiitson the smdace; 
as, a fou'/.fj/ frar.tiuri:. 

Hackmatack (h.ik'ma-tak), ». |Amer. 
Iiuiiun. 1 The popular American name of 
the black hii-rli, the /jwix amertcmia. 
Called also the Tamaraek-tree. 

Hackney {Irnk'no), n. [I'T. lauiucaAe, a pac- 
ing horse; Sp. kamnea, a nag somewhat 
larger tliau a pony; kata, a poiiy; I’g. kaca- 
nea or aeanm, a choice pad, or ambling 
nag; 1). hakkenei, ii li:ickney. fiee Hack, a 
horse. The v.datiunbliip and liistoriral con- 
nection of these words is not clear.} 1. A 
horse kept for riding or driving ; a pad ; a 
nag; a pony. —2, .A hoi-hO kept for liire; a 
Imrse mueli u.sed ; a hack.— 3, A coach or 
other carriage kept for hire.- 4. A person 
acenstcimed to drudgery; a person j-eady to 
be hired for any driidgery or dirty work; a 
. hireiiag; At prostitute. 

.She was SQ notoriously lewd that she was calted an 
. hetekney, M^.Surntt.^ 

Hackney (hak'nii), «. l. Let out for hire; 
devoted to common use; as, a, hackney- 
coacli.--2, Trustitnte; vicious for hire,— 
8. Much used; common; trite; as, a haelmey 
author or romiirk. 

Haelmey (hak'ue), w.f. l. To devote to oom- 
nion or freipient use; to use much; to prac- 
tise in one thing; to make trite. ’IladcneyeA 


In the eyes of men.' Shttk.—% To carry in a 
hackney-coach. 

Haekney-coaeli (hak'ne-kdeh). See Hace- 
SEV, 3. 

Hackney-coachman, (hiiklw-koch-man), a 
.A man who drives a Imckney-coacli. 
Hackneyed (hak'ned), p. and«. Trite; com- 
monplace; us, & hackneyed mihiect 
Hackneyman (hak'ae-man), «. A man who 
lets horses and carriages for hire. 
HaekStert (liak'ater), n. [From hack, to cut.] 
A bully; a rufllan or assa.ssin. 

Happy times, when braves and /lac&siers, tlie only 
. contented inenibers otbi-s government, were thotighi 
the attest and the faitlifullest to defend his person. 

Milton, 

Hack-watch (hak'woch), n. San t, a watcl 
with a aeeoniis’ hand, used in taking obser 
vations to obviate the necessity of constantl; 
moving the chronometer. Tlio watcli mus 
be compared with the chronometer imme 
diately before and after every observation 
Called also Job-watch. 

Hacquetont (hak'e-ton), n. [Fr. hoqueton 
auqueton; Br. alcoto; O.Sp. al-coton. cotton 
from the cotton with which it was stuffed. 

A padded jacket formerly worn under ar 
mour, sometimes made of leatlier. See 
ACTOS, Gambeson. 

Had. (had), pret. rfe pp. of have. 

Had(had), I’.f. To hold. [Scotch.] 
HadbOte (had'bot), n. [A. Sax. hdd-bote— 
Add, order, priestly dignity, anil bote, recom- 
pense. ] Compensation made for violence or 
an affront offered to a priest. 
Haddea(had'n),pp. Holden. [Scotch.] 
Hadden, t pret. pi. of have. Chancer. 
Hadder I (had'der), n, [ A form of heathen'. ] 
Heath. 

Haddle (had'i), n, A haddock. [Scotch.] 
fladdin, Haddeu (Imd'in, liad'en), n. A 
holding: a po.ssession; a place of residence; 
means' of support. Written also Haudin. 
[Scotch.] 

Haddock (had'clok), w. [Comp. O.Vv.hadot, 
hadow, Ir. eodog, a haddock ; also Gr. 
gadns, a cod ; but the origin of the word 
m really unknown.] A well-known fish of I 
the cod family (Gadidro), Morrhim (Gadxis) | 
mglefinus. It is smaller than the cod, which 
it' much re.senjbles, has a long body, the 
upper part of a dusky brown colour, and 
the belly of a silvery hue; the lateral line is 
black; ft has a spot ou each side of the body 
just behind the head. 'This fish breeds in 



Haddock (Morr/ttia (Gadiis) irglejiiuis). 

immense uuinbors in the northern seas, and 
constitutes a considerable article of food. 
Hade (had), w. [.4. Sax. heald, inclined, bent ; 
G. halde, declivity. ] 1. 1 The descent of a hill. 

; Drayton.— i. In mining, (a) the steep de- 
scent of a shaft. (6) 'The .slope of the frac- 
ture line hetweeu two portions of faulted or 
dislocated strata ; the inclination or dela- 
tion of ayeiu from a vertical direction. 
Hade (had), c.i. lu rnining, to deviate from 
the vertical or perpendienfar line of descent; 
to slope: said of a vein. 

Hades (ha'dez), n. [Gr. Hades, i.e. aides, 
invisible, unseen (from «, priv., and idein, 
to see), the Greek equivalent of the Latin 
Pluto.] The invisible abode of the dead; 
the place or state of depai-ted souls; the 
world of spirits. 

Hading (had'ing),7i. [See Hade.] Jii mining, 
the dip from the perpendicular line of de- 
scent; the dipping of a vein. 

Hadith (had'ith), n. [Ar,, a legend.] In 
Mohammedan theoL the body of traditions 
relating to Mohammed, now forming a sup- 
plement to the Koran. Originally it was 
notlawful to commit them to writing, but 
the danger of their being lost or corrupted 
led to their being placed on record. 
Had-I-wistt {hart-i-wistO. An interjectional 
expression. Oh that I had known 1 
Haul (haj), ji: [Ar. hadjdg, from Iiadjdja, to 
walk, to KO on a pilgrimage,] The Moham- 
medan pilgi-imago to Mecca and Medina. 


me, met, Iter; pine, pin; nSto, not, move; tube, tub, biiH; 


Hadji, Hadjee (Imj'e). 71. [Ar. See Hadj.] 
A Mussulman who has performed his pil- 
grimage (Aarfj) to Mecca. The name is also 
given to a Greek or Armenian wlio has 
visited the holy sepulchre at .lerusalem. 
Hadrosauxus (had-ro-sa'rns), n. [Gr. had- 
ros, thick, large, great, and sewtros, a lizai'd,] 
A genus of extinct reptiles belonging to tlm 
deinosaiirian division of the Ornithoscelida, 
whose romain.s have been found in the 
newer cretaceous strata of the I.'nited 
States. It appears to have been the Ameri- 
can repi-esentative of the gigantic iguano- 
don of Europe, resembling it in its enor- 
mous dimen.sions, herbivorous habits, and 
anatomical structure. The only species as 
yet established is the H. Foulkii, found in 
a tough, nucaceous, fossiliferous clay, near 
Haddonfleld, New Jersey, It apiteiirs to 
have lieen of higher organization than living 
reptiles generally, resembling the crocodile 
thoirgh on a more highly organized model. 
Hae(ha), 71. Possession; property. [Scotch.] 
Hae(Ka), ?).t To have, [Scotch.] 
Haecceityt (hek-se'i-ti), ti. [From L. hwc, 
this.] Lit. the quality of being this; thls- 
ness; the relation of individuality conceived 
by the schoolmen as a positive attribute or 
essence. 

Haema- (he'ma), n. . [Qv. haima, haimatm.] 
Blood: much used as a prefix in woi’ds of 
Greek origin referring to the blood. Many 
compounda and derivatives of hainia ari- 
spelled Indifferently Ate- or he-, while in 
others there is a preference either tor hce- 
or he-. Therefore such words as may not 
occur in the immediately following list will 
be found under the spelling Eema. 
Hfflinaclirome{hS'ma-la-om),7i. [Gr. haima, 
blood, and cAriMa, colour.] The colouring 
matter of the blood. Called also Ecemato- 
mi, 

Hssmagogue (hS'ma-gog), n. [Gr, haima. 
lilood, and agSgos, • having the power to 
e.xpel, from ago, to drive out. ] A medicine 
which promotes the catamenial and hfcniur- 
rhoidal discharges. 

Hteinal (he'mai), a. [Gr. haima, blood.] 
Pertaining to the blood; connected with 
the blood-vessels or the circulatory system. 
—Hmmal cavity, in anat. a term apjilied to 
the cavity which contains the great centres 
of circulation in the Vertebrata, together 
with the digestive and respiratory apparatus. 
—Eaimal arch, the arch formed by the pro- 
jections anteriorly of the ribs and tlie ster- 
num from the vertebno. 

Hsemalopia (he-mal-o'pl-a), 71. [Gr. haima, 
blood, and ops, the eye. ] In ined. bloodshot 
eye. 

Hsmanthus (he-man'tlms), n. [Gr. haima, 
blood, and anf/ios, a flower.] The blood 
flower or lily, a genus of .South African bul- 
bous plants of low growth, belonging to the 
nat. order Amaryllidacea). They receive 
their names from the fine red colour of the 
corolla and involucre of some of the species. 
Tlie most common species is H. coedneus, or 
Cape tulip, a very showy plant, the bnlb of 
ivliich is used as a diuretic. Its fresh leaves 
are antiseptic, and are applied to foul, flabby 
ulcers, and in anthrax. The juice of the 
bulbs of , B. toxicarius and some other 
species contain poisonous properties. 
Htemapopliysis (he-ma-pofl-sis), n. [Gr. 
haima, blood, and apophysis, apophysis, or 
a process of bone.] In conipar, anat, the 
name given by Professor Owen to that part 
of the typical vertebra occurring on eacli 
side of the hpemal arch. 

Hasmastatic (he-ma-stat'ik), n. See Hema- 

STA'rtO. 

Hsemastatics (lie-ma-stat'iks), n. See He- 
MASTATICS. 

Hsematemesis (he-ma-tem'e-sis), n. [Gr. 
haima, blood, and emeb, to vomit.] In rued. 
a vomiting of blood from the: stomach. 
Haematic (he-mat'ik), n. In med. a medi- 
cine intended to effect a change in the con- 
dition of the blood. ’ , 

Haematics (he-mat'iks), n. That hraiich of 
physiology which treats of the blood. , 
Haematta. See Hematin. 

Haematinlo (hS-ma-tin'ik), n. [Gr. haima- 
tina, haimatin, the red colouring matter of 
the blood.] A medicine, as a preparation 
of iron, which tends to increase the propor- , 
tion of the colouring globules of the blood. : 
H^matinone (he-mat'in-on), n. A red glass 
known to the ancients and used for mosaics, : 
ornamental vases, &c. It contains no tin 
and no colouring matter except cupric 
oxide. All attempts of the moderns to imi- 
tate it have hitherto failed. 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. ahttne; j’, Sc. iey. 


Fate, far, fsit, fiill; 
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Hsaiaaiite (infi'ma-tit), n. Stum as Menui- 
ate. 

Hasraatocels (he'ma-to-sel), n. Same sia 

tlematuefle. 

Hseinatococcus <Iie'ma-to-kok”k«s), a. [6r. 
haiwaJininutt(m,h\om\,aml'kukkijStt\ berry,] 
A I'c-nii'i of rlilorosjjennpug algH!, the spficics 
of wliielt an: fomiil upon moist roeks, tifioji 
the walls of caverns, and in damp places. 
HEematodes (hS-ma-to'dez), n. I«r. haimu, 
haimnfiitt, blood, and eklvti, reseiablanee.] 
fn uiM. a niiiue applied to a partieulai' Icind 
of iii:tlii!Uiuit srrowth in wliicii a bloody dis- 
cliiirf'e takes place. 

Hifisimtoid (li'i'mu-told), «. [iiv. hniniatu- 
ciftes—hnima, haiinatas, Hood, ami eidiM, 
re.se!iiblaiice. ] Having the iippearunce of 
blood. 

Hsematoidiii, Hsmatoidine (li«-iiia-toid'- 
in), n. [Sue ll.K.vfAToii).] A cryatuUhte sub- 
stance often found in extravasated Hood. 
It is supposed to 1)0 produced by the de- 
composition of hematiii. 

Hfematology (he-ma-tol'o.ji), ?i. S.'une a.s 
HernaMoij!!. 

Hamatopodina {hfl'nia-to-pod-i''ne), n, pi 
A sul)-faraily of grallatorial birds of the 
family Charadriadie, of which tiiu gemis 
Itoinatopus is the type. See IL^Matopus. 
Hsamatopus (hG-mut'o-pus), n. [Gr. hairm, 
haimatm, blood, and pmm, a foot, from it.s 
red legs.] Agt?rnts of wading liird.s having 
a long strong liill, the best known species 
of which is the H. astralcgm, or coinmon 

o.yster-oatcher. Thej' belong to the family 
f,'harudriad.'o. 

Haematositt (he-mat'o-ain), w, Same as 
Iliimatn.sm. 

Hsematosis (iie-ma-td'sis), n. [Gr. hairm- 
fds'ii', a changing into blood, from haima, 
haimatoit, blood.] The arterialization of 
))lood ; sanguification, or the formation of 
the blood. 

Hffimatosyline (hu-ma-toks'i-lin). See He- 

HAl'OXYLINE. 

Haematoxylon {hii-nia-toks'i-lon), n. A ge- 
nus of leguminous trees containing Imt a 
single sf)ccies, II. campachuiiium (tlie log- 
wood tree). 

Hsematozoa (iie'ma-to-z(y'ii), n. pi. [Gr. i 
haima, haimatas, blood, and zCain, a livinj; ! 
creature.] A tenu applied to the eiitozoa | 
which exist in the blood of nianmials, birds, ■ 
reptile,s, ti.she.s, and many invertebi-ate ani- I 
inals. They are generally niicruscopic, with- I 
out generative organs, and found exi.sting i 
in the blood circulating both in the artt-ric-s 
and veins. 

Hseinaturia (hS-ma-tu'ri-a), n. [Gr. kaimn, 
blood, and mrmn, urine.] Tii tncd. a dis- 
charge of bloody urine. 

Hsemodoracace (he'mo-do-riV'iie-e), n. pi. 

A nat. order of eiugynous inonocotyledoii.s, 
consisting of perennial plants with librous 
roots .and sword-shaped leaves, and l)earing 
woolly haiv.s or .scurf on their stems and 
ilowers. They are ntitives of America, tlm 
Cape of Good llopo, and Australia. The 
roots of some (.‘f the jilaiits yield a rod 
colour, wlienee the name of the. typical 
genus (llemadonnn) and of tlie order (from 
Gr. hmnn, ])lood, and duran, gift). 
Sssmoglobin, H£ 82 noglobtilin(he'mo-glo)j- j 
in, he-mo-glob'Ti-lin), n. [Gr. fun'mn, blood, j 
and L. glohiis, a ball.] The .semi-lUiid or 
iluite iluid matter of a red colour contained j 
in the red corpuscles of the blood. It can i 
he resolve«l into an albuminous substance 
called glohulin ami the colouring matter 
Inomatin. 

Ilsemony (hu'mo-ni), n. A plant described 
b.v' Miiton .as of 'sovereign use ’gainst all 
enchantments, mildew, blast, or damp.’ 
Coleridge says the wmrd is hamia-uinos 
(blood- wine), and refers to the blood of 
.feaus Clirist, which destroys .all evil. Tlie 
leaf* says Milton, * had prickles on it,’ but 
‘ it bore a bright golden flower.' Thejirickles 
are the crown of thorns; the flower, the 
fruits of salvation. Breteer. 

Htemoptoe (he-moii'lO-c), n. Same as 
Ucenwptysk. 

Hsemoptysis (hC-inop'tis-is), n. [Gr. haima, 
blood, and ptysis, a spitting, from ptyd, to 
spit.] The coughing up of blood, sometimes 
produced by fulness of the blood-vessels of 
the lungs or throat, or by the rupture of 
blood-vessels as a consequence of ulceration. 

It is distinguished from blood coming fi’om | 
the stomach by the comparative smallness i 
of its quantity, and by its usually florid I 
colour. . I 

HEemorrhage (he'mor-dj), n. Same as IIc- 
murrhage . : '■ ■ 


ih.Sc. loeh; g.yo; i,iob; 
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HaniorrlloMal (he tnor-gUVa}), a. Same 
i as IIi’nwrrhoidal (vibiuh Sett), 
HffimorrHoidB (hcTiior-oidz), n, j»l. Same 
as Meiimri'hfiids. 

Hamospastic (hc-mo-spas'tjk), «. [Gr. 
haima, blood, and Bpastdm, drawing, fiom 
fgmd, to draw.] An a.gont wliich draws or 
attracts Mood to a part, as a cu|iping-glas9. 
H 80 jnostasia(hi-mo-sta'si-a), n. [Or. haima, 
blood, and Mstemi, to stand. ] Stagnation of 
lilood. 

Hsemotrophy (liC-mot'ro-fi), n. [Gr. haima, 
blood, uurt trop/fc, nourishment.]- .An e.xcess 
i of Baiiguineons nutriment. 

Hajmtilon (hc'mu-lon), w. A genus of acan- 
I thoptei’ygious fishes of the family .Sciienidic, 

I Haet (hut), w. The least thing; au iota. 
[Scotch.] 

I They loiter, kmngiBg, liiiik, .asi’ hsy; 

j Tho’ dej! /).'«’/ .ills then), yet uneasy. Jiurns, 

! Haf,t pret. of /«'«!■(!. Chaucer. 

1 H,%feii(ieaIe,tMd«. See H.-ii.FENPi’Aii. G/tan- 
1 cer. 

; Haff(haf), n. Same as //toG’. 

I Haffet, Hafflt (haf'fet, haffit), ,i. [A, .Sax, 

! hmlJ'-kt:a/(id, K. halj'-he.ad,] [Scotch.] l.TIie 
i side'of the head.— I/at/ifs, tlie temples. 

His btinn.;t revVcntly is l.iid aside. 

His lyan weariiiij tliia and liart-. Burns, 

2. A workniiui's name for the fixed part of 
a li<l or cover, to whicli the movable part ia 
liiuged. 

Haffle (hafl), v.i, [ITobaldy an imitative 
word. Gonip. /uj.'fc, niitjjle. ] 't'o speak un- 
intelligibly; to waver; to prevaricate. 
Halflin, Haflin (haf'lin), n. [l<oi haljling— 
half, and teim. ling (which see).] [Scotcli.] 

1. A stripling; a lad.— -2. A person who is 
Jialf witted. [Scotcli.] 

HafElin, Haflia (haf'lin), a. Half-grown; 
not fully grown. [.Scotch, ] 

A iiirm caiu' jin.gUiis; to our door, tli.it night tho 
young luircl w.vi l>orn, and niy mother sent iim, that ' 
was a ita/fh'ii caliant, to sllew tile stmuser die g.ate 
to tlio Piu'-'e. Sir AVe/A 

Hafllins, Hafitas (haf linz), adv. [Half, and 
adv. term, ling or long; comp, darkling, 
endlong.1 Partly; in part. [Scotch.] 

Jenny hajfpir.s is afraid to spe.ak. Burns. \ 

Hafiz (haf'iz), a. [Per.] H.aving the whole 
Koran by he.art. 

The Dervisii Falladoen, wliose prefi.v of //.j/?; ' 
me.anii ‘ one who liar, committed tlie Koran to me- 
niory.’ yavtes Grunt. 

Haft (haft), ». [A. Sax. haft, a haft, whence 
kaftan, toseize; D, andG./i<G'fi ahandle; Ice!. 
hegtU (==Iufti), a haft; Goth. Acf/te, adhering 
to; from the root of kavc.] I, Ah.andle; tlnit 
part of an instrument which is taken into 
the hand, and by which it is lietd and useil: 
usfid ciiiefly of a knife, .sword, or d.agger; the 
hilt. 

Earl Doorm 

.Struck with a knife's /nr/i hard against the board. 

Tennyson. 

2. Place of .abode; dwelling. [Scoteh.] 

‘ Her baini,’ she said, ‘ was lisr bairn, and she 
came to fetch her out of ill haft and waur guiding.' 

Sir ir. Srate. 

Haft (haft), v.t. 1. To set in a haft; to fur- 
nish with a handle. — 2. To fix or settle, as 
in a habitiitioiL [.Scotch.] 

I iiae heard him .ray th.at the root of the matter 
was niair deeply hajted in lliat wild muirland parish 
tlian in the C.anongate of Ediiibunjii. Sir IT. .SVi?.'A 

Haftei't (Iiaft'ci-), n. [Comp. G. haf ten, to 
cling or stick to.] A caviller; a wrangler, 
Hafter (liaft'er), n. In mtlery, a workman 
who forms and fLxes the hafts or handles of 
knives. 

Hag (hag), -ft. [A. Sax. hceges, hmgtes, ha;g- 
tMc; O.G. hazes, hazessa. Mod. G. hexe, IJ. 
heks, a witch, probably from A. Sax, hagu, a 
hedge, a field, G, hag, a thicket, a wood 
(the meaning being woman of the woods or 
fields), or from root seen in Icel. kagr, wise, 
clever.] 1. An ugly old woman; as, an old 
hag of threescore.— 2. A Match; a sorceress; 
an enchantress. —3. A fury; a she-nionster. 
4,t A wizard. 'That old hag' (Silemis). 
Golding.— h. A genus of cartilaginous fishes 
(Gastrobranchus or Alyxine) having a ring- 
like mouth, a strong tooth in the palate, and 
two rows of teeth, by means of which they 
are enabled to eat into other fishes and 
devour them. Some, however, believe that 
the h<a.g is swallowed by the fish. One spe- 
cies {G. ccemis or M. glutimsa) is found in 
the British seas; it is about 12 to is inches 
long, and I'eserables a small eel. It is allied 
to the lamprey.— -C-t A name formerly given 
to an appearance of light and fire on horses’ 
manes or men's hair. 

Hag (hag), v.i. 1. To harass; to torment; to 


annoy: to, vex. 'Ifag thrutio.-lvi ■=. with, .ap- 
paritions.* .flmlihras. '.I’n fbep or hcM'. 
[Provincial English. I 

Hag, Hagg (hag), n. [A form of hark.] 

1. hninehes lopped off for fli-c wood; bniHh- 
wood. [Scotch.] -2. A smiail wood or pmfc 
of a wood markiid olf ct inchii-cd furfidling, 
[Provincial EngliBh ami if.cb.] iProiii 
the iieat or turf holes cut in them. ! A (jHag- 
miro or pit in mossy ground. [Provincial 
English and .Scotch, ] 

C.nvre nicny *1 v/eafy hs liojpit, 

Aiit! aye tlie tither .shut lie thunii it Ji/ir.vy. 

Hagt (hfig), n. iComp. A. .s.-ix. hirgr-tenld, a 
liachclor, a novice.] A baclteliU'; a fellow'; 
a man. 

Tliuii c,i!,£t nol but lir.-.fr, i-:kc u .‘i.'i !'u,li hns 

Skeh'tm, 

Hagada, Haggada (hag-a'da). ». (Heb. 

haggl'd, to relate.] ,1. .4 hmaid, tutei ihite, 
or siiying in the Talnind illm-tr.-itivu of the 
law,— 2. The free r.abliinietd inturpretidion 
of .Scripture. 

Hagberi'y (fmg'lie-ri), n. The bird-chei't-y 
(iivTiieh sec). [Provincial ICuglisli and Heotcli, ] 
Hagtout (hag'but), n. Same as Aoyu'hiUHn 
(wliicli see). 

Hag-fish (hag'fish), n. .Same as Hug, U. 
Haggai (bag'gi), n. The name of one of the 
books of the Ohl 'Tesitament. llaggai was 
the tenth of the twelve minor prophets, and 
the first of those! wlio lu-ophe.ried in .Teruaa- 
kim after tlie Biiliyloniiui etaptivity. He 
urgeid the rebuildiug of the teiuplo as a con- 
dition of the lu'inging down of the divine 
blessing on tlw new state. 

Haggard (Img-'giird), a. [Fr. liagard, ewigi- 
naily a wild falcon, a falcon of the woods, 
btmee a iierson with a wild look, from G, 
hag, a wood, thicket, and .affix ard.'j 1, Wild; 
tierce; intractable; iis, a hawk. 

If I do prove ilur /!ag£-ar,i. 
Though tliat licr jossos were my <!e,'»r liears.stfirig.'j, 
I'd ivliiailu iier ofi', uiiii let her Uouii tliu v.-inii, 

To prey at fortuiie. Skalt. 

2. Having the e.xpre.ssiott of one w-asted by 
want or fiutfering: having eyes simk in their 
orbits; Imving the face worn iind pale; 
gaunt. 

Haggard (hag'giinl), n. [See tlie adjective.] 

1. -Vh untriiineii or refractory iiawk; hence 
any one wild and intractalde. WAThl as 
haggards of tlie rock.’ Shak.—2. t A htig; an 
ugly old woman. Garth. 

Haggard (hag'ganl), «. [A. Siix. haga, hay, 
and f/wd, a yard.] A stack-yard. 
Haggardly (haj/giinl-li), adv. In a haggaril 
manner. Drydeh. 

Hagged (hagd),<!.. Haggard; ugly; hag-like. 
Bknikly tht: blindinj:| snoxv beati; in thy face. 

Southrf. 

Haggles (hag'gi.s), ». See Haggk. 

Haggis, Haggesstliag’gis, luig'gtis),?!. [I?rom 
hag, to chop, a form of tmek; corap. Fr. 
kachw, abash.] 1. A Scotch di.sh, commonly 
made in n shuep'a stomach, of the Iie.art, 
lung.s, and liver of the .same auiimil, niinced 
witli suet, onions, oatmeal, s.alt, and pep- 
per.— 2. A sheep’s head and piuck mliiceii. 
Spelled also .sometimes Haggies. 

Haggish (liag'ish), a. Of or pert.aining 1.) 
or resembling a hag; ugly; horrid. 

On uii liutU did stual on» 

And wore uii out of act. " S/utk. 

Haggishly (Img’ish-li), adv. In a hiiggish 
manner. 

Haggle (hag'l), o.f. pret. & pp. haggled; ppr. 
haggling. [Freq. of hag, to iiack.] 1. 'To cut 
into small pieces ; to noteli or cut in au 
unskilful maimer; to make rough by cutting; 
to mangle; as, a boy haggles a stick of wood. 

Suffolk first died, and York all o'er* 

Comes to liirn where in gore he lay iiiiiteep’d, 

2. To tease; to worry. 

Haggle (hag'l), r.f. 'To be difficult in bar- 
gaiiiing;' to’ hesitate and cavil; to stick at 
small matters; to higgle. 

I never could drive a hard bargain in my life con- 
cerning any matter wteteveri and least of all do 1 
know bow to tiaggiimad hnckster with merit, Burks. 

Haggler (hag'Mr), ft. 1. One who haggles: one 
who cavils, he.sitates, and makes diiiicnlty in 
hargaining,— 2, Intondon, the middleman of 
the 'green markets; the person who conies 
between the producer of vegetables and the 
retail dealer. 

Haglarchy (ha'ji-ar-ki), n. [Gr. haglos, 
holy, sacred, and anehs, rule, government,] 

A sacred government; government of holy 
orders of men. Southey. 

Hagiooracy (lia-ji-ok'ra-si), n, [Gr. hagios, 
holy, and krateo, to govern.] The goveni- 
meiit of the priesthood; a sacred govern- 
ment; a hierarchy. 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinj?; ■ sii, then; th, fAin; w, .trig;: wh, wAig; zli, azure,— See KBT 
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HAIR 


IMQK?UE.‘s.PH 


Kagfogniph 


A hoijf 


HiiKloi^raplia n. pL [Or. 

h 1 ii:% l.i.ly, ifivpf'-f, ti* write,] Iho lant of 
S’!- hvi-i.‘!j., uf theOld Tea- 

tii.uut, liio.ii !iivi-;itnM are:— 'The Law, 
v-M-i V . la (tf.- ilr-t iive SjOi-K.-i 

..f tF’n ij’.; r-'at'iiii-iit; the rrephs-ta ; .ami 
{’ae iu-fqliini m- 'writiiigi)’, by way of omi- 
s,i Tie'! 'fin* !;i'{ i<s ealltd by the (jreek,? 
t’.ii* ihuhKrnvhn or •‘arviMi writhsKS, com- 
pri'iien.JUi,',' tiie lioulHof PiiulmH, IToverbs, 
.b.sMi-!. h.‘-a. Kuth, Estla.-r, 

Ciinlk'k'H, Laiueiitatioiis, :mil 

i;. 

Eagiographal /lirt-Jl-og'ra-fal), a. Pertain- 
iriir to the hagiugrapha. 

Eagiograplier (ha-ji-osTa-fih-), n. One of 
tlm writiira of tlie luiKiographa or hagio- 
itraphy ; a writer of holy or sacred books ; 
a wTiter of Jives of the saints. 

Hagiography I h.i-ji-og'ni-li), a. [Gr. huam, 
Iwly. and tjmphd, to write.] .Sacred writ- 
ings; .s;u;reil 'liti.-iMture; collectively, the 
lives of s.'iiats ; liaKiology, 

Hagiologist (hu-ji-ol'<i-jist>, n. One who 
writes or treats of the B.acred writings; a 
writer of livis oi tlu.- saints. 

Hagiology (,h;i-ji-ol'<>-ji), n [Gr. kni/ws, 
holy, and (ofna, a diKcourse.] 1. The liistoi’y 
or (kserifitioii of the sacred writings. — 
2. XJiat branch of liter, 'it, nrc which Inis to 
do with the history of the lives ami legends 
of the saints; as, the hafjlolfujy of the 
Chiindi of Itonie. 

Hagioscope (h;Vji-o-skdii), n. [Gr. hagios, 
sacred, and i^kopP, view.] In med-mml 
areh. tlie same n.s i^gnuit (which see). 
Hag-ridden (hii;/i-i(l-nl, a. Aillicted with 
the nightmarb. C’heyne. 

Hagseed (haaSCdp n. The descendant of .a 
Innr. .SVib/.-, 

MagsMp (Inig'ship), n. The state or title of 
a hag or witch. 

Wh.it’sthis? Oh, ’tii5 the charm her me, 
Mic^diefdn. 

Hag's Tooth, Hake’s Tooth (hagz 'tilth, 
haks'tothV, h. A-aiit. a part of a matting, 
pointing, itc., whif'h i«i Interwoven with 
the rust in an nrroticmis and iwogiilar 
innnner so a.s ti> siioil the general uni- 
fonnity of the work. 

Hag-taper {liUg'th-irn-). n. A plant, the 
great miillen (I cr/wKoHw TAapKO*), 
HagUQhut (hnig'bnt). .See .IriQiiEBCSE, 

Hah (iia), fnhrj. Kxpression of effort, 
Murpi-i.s..‘, A'c. 

Ha-ha ( h.'i'hd). n. {It.ednplicated fom of 
haw a hedge.] A sunk fence or ilitdi. See. 

Ha’-house {hit'hons), w. A manor-house; 
til'- habit, ition of a landed ja-oprietor. 
{ricoteh. } ■ 

Tltere were mair fules in tho laird's than 

Dilvie Geiliitly. 5i5> /K. 

Haldingerite (hn'ding-er-it), [After 
Uai’liiiip-.r, the miuoruhtgist. ,] Tui’ner's 
name for an araiiiate of lime, which is 
white and trimsparent, with a Yitreoiis 
lustre and white strcsilc. The haidingerite 
of .Berthi(?r Is now known .as horthibrite; 
it is nn ore of antimony, consisting of 
Biilplinrot of antimony and proto-siilphnret 
, vof iron; it has a metallic lustre, and: dark 
steel-gray colour, with a vitveons lustre 
and white streak. 

Haiduck (lu'dnlc), n. [Ilmig. J/aydii, pi. 
IhJdiiJc, ilrover.^.] One of a class of mer- 
cenaty foot-soldiers in Hungary who sold 
their .services to the best bidder blit who 
dispJayeil great bravery. Tie; name is now 
given to maoers in the Elungarian coiu'ts, 
liaiberdieraof Hungarian nuignates, and the 
lackeys and other nttendahte in Gafinan 
courts. : 

Hale.f n. A liodgt!. See H.W. Chancer. 
Halk(haik),n. [ .Ar. ltd 'ik, from hdfca,t() weave. ] 
A I.’irgepli'i'c Iff Wiiollen or cotton obith worn 
by the Arabs over the tunic Imt under tbe 
■ burnoose. .-Vlao written /fy/re. Camphell. 
Hall (hill), ft. [A. hiiijal, hai/td, hagai; 
comp, G, n. Dun. rtiul Hw. hagd, Icel, llagl, 
hail. Perhaps from a verl) hag, ti.) hack or 
cut, hail being regarded a.s pieces cut small, 
b'or H sinubir .softening or (ILsappearmice 
of g, mmg. flail, mil. fair, v:aij. Ac.j Tlie 
small masses of ice or frozen vapour full- 
ing from the cloiula in showers or stonns, 
Those masses eoiisist of little spliorules 
united, but not nil of the same eonsistonee, 
some being as hard and solid iis perfect icc, 
others si'Et, like frozen su(.'iw. Hailstones 
assume variflus flKiires; some are round, 
others angular, others pyrmnidical, others 
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flat, find .sometimes they are stellated with 
.si.v radii, like crystals of snow. .Hail oceur.s 
chiefly in spring .and summer, ami is always 
.‘iccompujiied with electrical pheniunena, 
and not unfrequently with thunder. It 
usually precedes storms of rain, .sometimes 
.accontpimies them, Imt never, or very 
rarely, follows them, e.speeially if the rain 
is of any duration. The time of its con- 
tinuance is ahvay.s very short, generally 
only a few minutes. The usual size of liail- 



Fonns of Hailstones. 

Fig. I, (i, Hailstone whidi fell at Bonn in iS-jo: 
diameter iH incli, weight 300 grains; b c. Sections 
of differently shaped Hailstones which fell on the 
same occasion, showing the radiating imcletis and 
concentric layers. Fig. o. a. Section of Hailstone 
with minute pyramids on its surface, bede, Frag- 
ments of do. wlien burst asunder. 

stones Is about J inch in diametei’, but they 
are frequently of much Larger dimensions, 
sometime.s even 3 and 4 inches in diameter. 
HailstoTOS are very destructive to crops, 
pfirticulaflyln hot climates. The phenomena 
.attending the formation and fall of hail are 
not well understood; the dry stote in which 
they fall shows that they have been exposed 
to eold below 0’ C. This cold is probably 
due to the meeting of currents of uneipial 
temperature and electric tension. In tem- 
perate regions the storms usually come with 
the prevalent winds of the district. Pi’o- 
bably when haalstones ,are formed they are 
carried along through the atmosphere by 
cm'rents of wind in a direction very oblique 
to the horizon, by which means they may be 
kept suspended a suflSoient length of time to 
actpjtee the dimensions they possess by con- 
gealing the particles of humid v.apom' with 
which they successively come In contact. 
Hail-rods, upon the same principle as light- 
ning-rodSi have been erected in Germany and 
Switzerland with the view of subtracting the 
supeKibundant electricity from the clouds 
and preventing the formation of hail; but 
they have not been attended with the success 
winch was expected. 

Hail (hal), u.f. To pour down hail. 

My people sliall dwell in a peaceable li.abitetion 
whetne shall coming down on the forest. 

Isa. xxxii. 39. 

Hail (hal), u.f. To pour down as hail. 

For, eie Pemetrius look’d on Hermia’s eyne. 

He hdiVd down oaths djat he was only mine. 

Shah. 

HaH, Halil (lial), a. Sound; whole; healthy. 
See HaIiE. 

Hall (hal). «. [A. Sax. hmln, health, safety, 
salvation ; O. E. heXe, heil, hale— living in 
blisse, in riehesse, and in hele,’ Chaucer; 
comp, hale, health, xohole.l l. Health; novv 
used only as a term of salutation expressive 
of well-wishing, equivalent to Latin salve, 
saliete (from salms, safe). 

Hail, hail, brave friend. Shak. 

Cmsar, all hailt Shak. 

2. 3V Wish of health; a salutation. 

The angel /fnil 
Bestow'd, the holy salutation us'd 
bong after to blest Mary, second Eve. Milton. 

Hail (lifil), o.f. [Probably from hail, the ex- 
clamation. See above.] l. To oall; to call 
to .o, person at a distance to arrest his at- 
tention: a word in common use among sea- 
men.— 2. To designate as; to salute or ad- 
dress as. 

I gained a son. 

And such a son as all men me h.appy. 

■ . Milton, 

—To haU a ship, to call to those on Imard. 

Hall (bal), vd, Used only in the idirase 
io hail from, origimallyused of a.sliip, which 
is said to hail from the port where she is 
registered; hence, to assign or have as one’s 
residence or birth-place; to come from; to 
belong to. 


i Hail (hal), n. Call.- -Within hail, within 
j call; within rc:i(.'h of the soiiiid of the voice. 

I Hail-fellow (hiil'fel'lo.), «. or a. An intimate 
i companion, or in intimate companionshiii. 

I Now man, that erst hail fellow was with beast, 

VVoxe on to weene himself a god at least. Bf>, Hall, 

— At hail-fellow, i very intimate; on very 
familiar terms. — In tlie phi’ase hail fellow 
well met— as, he was hail fellow well met 
with everybody— -/ifflil appears to be the ex- 
clamation rather than part of a compound 
word. 

Hail-niixed (hal'mikst), a. Mingled with 
hail. 

The drifted turbulence 
Of hail-mixed snows. Mallet. 

Hailse t (hfils), y. f. [See ILvi,.se, to greet.] 
To greet: to embrace. 

And therewith I turned me to Raphaell, and when 
we had hailsed the one the other. .Vs> T, More, 

Hailshott (Inll'shot), n. Small shot which 
scatter like hailstones when discharged. 
Hailsome, Halesome (hfd'.sum), a. Con- 
tributing to health; wholesome. [Scotch.] 
Hailstone (hfil'stdn), n. A single ball or 
pellet of hail. See Hail. 

Hail-storm (hfil'storm), ?i, A storm of hail. 
Haily (hril'i), a. Consisting of hail ; full of 
bail. ‘Bail!) showers.’ Pope. 

Haimttra (ha-mu’ra), m A large fresh-waler 
ll.sli of Guiana of the genus Erythrinus (E. 
Macrodnn), and family Oharacini, highly 
esteemed for the table. It sometimes attain.s 
the length of 4 feet. 

Hain, Hane (ban), v.t. [Same as Teel, hagna, 
to hedge, to protect. See Hedge.] 1. To 
inclose for mowing; to set aside for grass. 
Holland.— % To spare; not to exhaust by 
labour; to save; not to expend. [Scotch.] 
Auld Coila, now, may fidge fu’ fain, 

She’s gotten bardies o' her aiu, 

Chiels wha their chaunters winna AajV*. Burns. 

Hain (hSn), v.i. To he parsimonious or pen- 
ni’ious. [Scotch.] 

Hainous (han'us), a. See Heinous. 

Hair (bar), n. [A. Sax. hcer; comp. Icol. hdr, 
O.D. hair, D. Dan. and G. haar, hair. I’cr- 
hap.s from the same root asL. emsaries, head 
of hair.] 1. A small fllament issuing from 
the skin of an animal, and from a bulbous 
root. Each filament contains a tube or hol- 
low Within, occupied by a pulp or pith, 
which is intended for its nutrition, and ex- 
tends only to that part which is in a state 



A B c D 

Hairs of various Animals magnified. 

A, Indian bat B, Mouse, c, Sable. D, Human. 

of growth.— 2. 'The collection or mass of 
fllahients growing from the skin of an ani- 
mal and forming an integument or covering: 
such fllaments in the mass; as, the hair of 
the head ; the hair of a horse ; a cartload of 
hair; the tWo /mw's are of vei’y different 
values. Hair is the common covering of 
many beasts. When the fllaments are very 
flue and short they are called in the aggre- 
gate far. y ery stiff and strong hairs, such as 
those on the hack of a swine, are called 
hristles. Wool also is a kind of hair.— 3. In 
hot. an external filamentous prolongation 
composed of one or more transparent deli- 
cate cells proceeding from the epidermis and 
covered with the cuticle; a species of down 
or pubescence.— 4. Anything very small or 
flne, or a very small distance. 

If the scale turn 
But in the estimation of a hair, 

Thou diest. Shak. 

5. t Erom growing hair having a certain set 
or direction — Course ; order ; drift or ten- 
dency; peculiar nature; character. 

You go against tlie hair of your profession, . Shak. 
The quality and AftsV of our attempt 
Brooks no division. Shak. 

6. In mecli. a spring or other contrivance in 
a rifle or pistol-lock, which may he released 
by a very slight pressure on the ti-igger, and 
which then strikes the tumhler-oatch and 
releases the tumbler.— To, ahatV, to a nicety. 
—^To split hairs, to be unduly nice in making 
distinctions . — Not worth a hair, of no value. 


Fate, far, fat, fpll; me, met. Iter; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abnne; J', Sc. fay. 
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IIALBEIiD 




- 4'i h'n'r of fhr tl-j th>tf hi! him, spirits 
diMiiik in ttu.' mni'iSiii-T aftsT ;t iicaan!,:!;,— 
To €unih onc'n hull' f/w vfmvj H'lni, tn ini- 
tate one. 

Hairt (l!ur),r f, [-'t;- irAiii:, ?•./ : Ti< friahlen; 
to 

Tile prT.|-Ie were fir.t hxzrei <m£ t4' tii" r ‘rnj;s 
witli t.ile' .111(1 leali iieie .smi th 'ii ni 'A • j iciae. (if 
lilt; dam.cr, anrt coir.equi-ntly ef tiie u" le iy. 

L'Esiratufs. 

Hair f {loir), n. Iliiar; a c< .Id f.i.v. * Ueie ali 
is foil! a., liio 
huii'ti in \iintei". ’ 

liAlH. .,{■ /■'/. 

Hairliell (h;lr'- 

lielj, n, A piunt. 

See Harebell. 

Hair - bracket 
(liar'brak-et), n. 
in shill -h II iht- 
imj, a mould- 
. itig- wliicli in 
many _ vessels 
conies in at the back of or runs aft from the 
l!.sjure4ie!ul. 

Hairbraiaed (iKlr'brand). See Hare- 
brain- kd. 

At first Elir.-ibeth would not liettr of it ; she would 
not ruin herself by any such iiaiybratited r«ar)nes.s. 

FrouJe. 

Hair-breadtll (har'brcdth), ». The dia- 
meter or breadth of a hair; ti vei-j- suuill 
distance. Among the Jews it was reckoned 
the forty-eighth part of an inch. 

iieven liundred chosen men left-haudet!; every one 
could sKng stonefi at an hair-brmdth r'md not rfusis. 

Jud:^. xs. 

Hair- breadth (lulr'bredth), a. Of the 
brendtli of a hair; very narrow. ' Of kair- 
hivadth 'scapes.’ Shak. 

Hair-broom (hai’'br5m), n, A broom made 
of hair. 

Hair-brush (iR'w'brusli ), n. A brush for 
dressing and snioothing the hair. 

Haircloth (har'kloth), ra. Stuff or cloth 
made of hair or in part of hair : used for 
eovoring the cushions or padding of chaira, 
corn-lies, &a, as well as for cen'ertog the 
powder in ivaggons or on bafcterie.s, or for 
covering chai-ged bombs, &e. 'I’liis fabric, 
which i"s rough .and prickly, is sometimes 
worn next the skin in doing penance. 

Hair- compasses (har'kiim-pas-ez), «,pl 
.See under CoaiPASs. 

Hair- dresser (har'di-e.s-t^r), n. One who 
drosses or cuts hair; a barber. 

Haii'-dye (har'di), u. A preparation for 
altering the colour of the hair. 

Haire.-f », A haircloth. Chaucer. 

Haired (hilrd), a. Having hair; used in 
compo.sition; as, long-ZiiiiVed, yellow-haired, 
dai'k-haircd, tfcc. { 

Haireai (hai-'en), a. Hairy; made of hair. 

His /imren jjhirt and his ascetic diet. ^er. JVjy/cin 

Hair-glove (liai-'gluv), n. A glove made of 
horse hair for rubbing the .skin while bath- 
ing. 

Hair-grass (hfw-'gras), n. The popular name 
of the grasses of the genus Aira. OnBapecie.s, 
A. Mispitosa, is the windlestrae of .Scot- 
land. 

Hairbung (har'hung), a. Hanging by a 
hair; suspended as liy a hair. 

Man, wiiose fate, 

Fate irreversible, entire, extreme, 

Endless, hairhun^^ breeze-shaken, o'er the gulf. 

A moment trembles, 

Hairiness (Iiar'i-nes), n. T'he state of being 
hairy; the state of abounding or being cov- 
ered -n-ith hair. 

Hair-lace (harilas), n. A fillet for tying tip 
the hair of the head. 

Hairless (hariles), a. Destitute of hair; bald; 
as, hairless scalps. 

Hair-licbeQ (har'li-ken), n. The Lichen 
pUnris, a variety of liclieuous rash, in which 
the small tulieroles are limited to the roots 
of the hairs of the skin, and scale off after 
ten days. 

Hair-like (liarTik), a. Resembling hair. 
Hair-line (harTin), n. 1. A line made of 
hair. —2. A very slender line made as in 
writing or drawing; a hair -stroke. —3. A 
kind of type having all the face-lines fine. 
Hatr-needlet (har'ne-dl), n. A hair-pin. 
Hair-ne-fc (har'uet), ». A net for confining 
a female’s hair. 

BMr-oll (har'oil), n. Oil fur dressing the 
hair, generally perfumed. 

Hair-pencil (iiar'pen-sil), n. A fine brush , 
or pencil made of hair u."!^! in painting. Two , 
sorts are made; those with coarse hair, as | 
tliat of the B-wine, the wild-boar, the dog, &c., I 
wliich are attached usually to short wooden | 


, r< iii.-i as handles; these are commonly called 
‘ hrnAies; and hair-pencils, properly so crilh-d, 

; which are composed of very tine Jiuirs, as ot 
' the ermine, the mai-teu, the badger, lim 
pi de-cat. Ac. These are mounted iu a quill 
( when thc.v fire small or of moderate size, 
j but when larger than a quill they are 
I moimted in various ways. 

Hair-plii (haripin), «, A pin used to keep 
the. hair in a certain po.sition; esxmciaily, a 
doubled pin or bent wire imed by women. 
Hair-powder (iBtr'pou-derbn. A line-scented 
powder of liom- or starch for sprinkling the 
Isatr of the hesul. 

Hair -pyrites fharipi-ri-tea), «. The name 
given by the Oermans to a native sulphuret 
of niekel, which occurs in capillary tila- 
ments, of a yellow-gray colour. .See Haak- 

Hair-salt Oiar'salt), n. [ITaar-salz.Werner. l 
Eliaomite, a native sulphate of magnesia: it 
not nnfreiiuently occurs as ii fine capiliw-y 
incrustation upon the damp walls of eellars 
and new buildings. 

Hair’s-breadtk (harz'bredth), n. Same ns 
Hair-brmdth. 

■ Thu peoiAc h.is a ri;»tit to be govenseci not only ; 
I well, but as well as po:',s!bie, and owes no tban.fes to ' 
I its .servants tlie gnveniors for stoppiittj .i /liar’s. 

! breadt/i short of this point. Aroughain. 

\ Hair-seatinp (h.'ir'set-ing), n. Hsdr-cloth, 

I gem-rally with a mixture of cotton inter- 
I woven, used for covei-iiig chairs, couches, 
cusliions, tfcc. 

I Hair-shaped Oiar'shSpt), a. In hot the 
same as H Hi form, but more slender so as to 
resemble a hair: often applied to the fine 
ramifk-ationa of the inflorescence of grasses. 
Halr-sMrt (Imr'she-rt), n. A shh-t made of 
hair; a coarse shirt. 

Hair-Sieve (hSr'sev), n. A strainer or sieve 
with a haircloth bottom. 

Hair-space (hrir'sp.as), n. The thiwiest 
space used by printers. 

Hair-splittinf (har'split-ing), a. Making 
very minute distinetions iu reasoning. 
Hair-splitting (Htir'split-ing), n. The act 
or practice of nmlting minute distinctions 
ill reasoning. 

Hair- spring (Mr 'spring), «. in xsaich- 
making, the line hair-like siiriiig giving mo- 
tion to the balance-wheel. 

Hairst (hurst), w. Harvest. ‘ Ae /mm-f atoro 
the Shirrii-muir.’ Burns. [Scotch.| 
Hair-streak (hfir'strek), n. A butterfly of 
the genus Theda. 

Hair-Stroke (hiiristrok), n. The fine up- 
stroke in pcnmansliiii. 

Hair-tall (liar'tiil), n. The blade-fish, or 
Ttiehmnis Upturns, a marine fish with a 
pointed tail. 

Hair-trigger (hfir'trfg-er), n. A ti-igger to 
a gun-lock, so delicately ad justed that the 
slightest tonuii will tUscharge the piece. 
Hair- worker (hfir'werk-er)' n. One who 
works in hjiir; a fancy-worker who makes 
ornaments, as bracelets, lockets, pictures, 
&c., of human hair. 

Hair-worm (hai-'werm), n. A worm of the 
genus Gordiu-s; a filiform animal found in 
fresh water or in the earth. There are 
several species. 

Hairy (hfir'i), a. l. Overgrown with hair; 
covered with hair; abounding with hair. 

Esau, my brother, is a /lairy man. . Gen. xsvii. it. 

2. Consisting of hair.— 3. Resemhling hair. 

Storms have shed 

From vines the honours of their head. 

Dtydm, 

Haitk (iiath), Faith! a word of em- 

phasis. IScotch.] 

Aferif/t, iad, ye little ken about it. Burns. 

Hai-tsai (ha-tsa), n. .A transparent gluten 
much used in Chinn, the chief ingredient of 
which is supposed to he Flocwrm tenax, a 
small sea-weed. .. 

Haiver (ha.v'er), v.i. Same as Haver. 

Haivers (hav'dri;), n. pi. Senseless talk; idle 
gos.sip, [Seotdi-i 

Hajily (haj'i-lij), m. The bito-ti-ee, ou Egyp- 
tian, Indian, and African tree of the genus 
Balanites (B. cegi/ptmea), nat. order Sihiarn- 
bem, cultivated for its edible fruit, from the 
seeds of which an oil called zaehuu is ex- 
pressed. So highly Is it valued that there 
is an African proverb which affinns that a 
milch-cow and a bito-tree are the same, 

Hajj, SaraeasHady. 

Hake, Haak (hak), n, [Prov-E. hai-e, a hook, 
from the hook-shaped jaw of the fish.] A 
genus of fishes (Merlucius) of tlie cod family 
(Gadidie), diaraeterized by a head much 
flattened; and two dorsal and one anal fin. 
One species, Jf. imfgam, is found in British 


ch, chain; ch, Se. loc/i; g, go; j, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 5H, fAeu; th, fftin; 



sea?, jiud in mnati plac».‘S is kumvii as krag 
I of tljc ht-«jm,T, Oil whicli it pn-. Whcii 
I salted and dried it fm-nis a palataide miiiugh 



H-ikc {J/m'f/ra?/,;* 


article of food, but is not now highly es- 
teeraod. 

Hake I li.'ik). a. f.l form of hook.] A hook. 
(Local] 

Hake (lirik;.}!. [A fuim if hn-d:.] A framii 
for iaddiiig rin-incs; ;i lack f‘>r cattle or 
m.rses to fe»-il at (Hf'otcii.J 
Hake (h.-ik), vJ. To sneak: to Initei-; to go 
atiout idly. I Provincial. [ 

Hake (huk), n. A hmy jii-r.-on nlm .-itrolla 
:ibout psu-jio.m-ly in ki!;!i-i--!i of what he can 
pick uiL iissteui! of working. [<».£. and Se.] 

How Bojiio Lrijtabuntiuy 
At Gveiry ale 

With welcouic fif2/c€ ani.i make. SAn’to/t. 

Hakeem, Hakim (ha'keni), , a [Ar.] l. lu 
Orientai countries, a phyisleiaii. 

W.'iS it that HesC'l!ri',ti be rey.ir'icd by them 
, ill his true lijfiit— tint iisaiuii’lK,.- wiSHkr.ivi'rker.nnt 
i as a miivefsal Hakun, Imtas a Saviour by ravelation 
and by hope! Farrar. 

2. A title sometimes given to a commander, 
ruler, or governor, as of a i.ti-ovinee, 
Hakemite (liii'kcm-it), «. Relating to the 
caliph Hakera, or to astronomical t:ibte 
published under the caliph Halcem. 
Hakeney.t H. a Imekiiey. Chnufcr. 
Hakesdame (haks'ditm), n. 'J'Ue Comish 
name of tlie forked hake or great forked 
beard (Phi/cis furaatus), a fiah of the cod 
family. 

HaketOE,t »i. Ckaveer. See Hacqcetos. 
Hakofc (hak'ot), n. A fish of the same kind 
as tiie hake. 

Halacka, HalakaOsaTu-ka), n. [Dob., nde.] 
1. The Jewish oral or traditional law-; as dis- 
tiiiguifshcd from the written law laid down 
in the Sc-riptui’es, ainl like it believed to be. 
of divine origin. .4s, in the mnneroii.-i vicissi- 
tudes to which the .le wish state was stibj{*ct, 
this Vtody of tradition w.'is liable to become 
imeertain and partiidly, at least, lost, it was 
finally reduced to a written nnU- forming 
part of the Talmud. —2. The ulf. imutc eoiiclii- 
sion of Talmudic ralibis on a dispiiteil (lut-s- 
tion. 

Haladrosna (ha-hi'dro-ma), a. |Gr. / aU, the 
sea, and dremii, I rim. J A genus of palmiped 
birds of the order Longipi'inies. The birds 
of this genus resemWe tile petrels in their 
figtire aiicl beak, ami the conuorant in their 
pouch-like throat, and are o.xeelleiit divers. 
They are natives of Kew Zealand. 

Halation (Ini-la'shoii), ■». {From hafo.] In 
photoff. an appearance as of a halo of light 
surrounding the edge of a d.ai'k oliject in a 
photographic picture developediipoii iodide 
of silver. The effect is to give a disagree- 
able, imnatitral liardnes.i to the outline. 
Halberd, Halbert (iiaTbcrd, h.ai'ijertx, n. 



Halberts. 


X, Halbert (time of Henrv vin.) c, Do. with fleur- 
de-lis (Henry vn.) 3, Double-axed 'Halbert (Charles 
I.) 4, Halbert (Charles it.) 5, Do. (William in.) 

{Ft. imllebarde, from (t.G. helm parte , hnlia- 
barte, a halberd— /irim, a handle, and parte. 


w, wig; wh, M'/iig; zh, ariire.— S go Key, 
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HALF-HOURLY 


HALitKI5l>-l!i;AliKI> 
kirlf, an rA’i; An -iiu-ff’rf Hiilitnry Wtia- 

ii'Jiit, aii'i thruot- 

im. fi-rnitrly t«rru-.i f>y Sf;iK<'anEr, foot. 
artsHtn-v, JHiii rnariiifa. It was a Knnf or 
(asiil.iiaJf.ii i.f :i Pitasr am! it iuttle axe, 

V ‘irt' ff.iriiiocl jit/itfli, iiiHi isiieilti 

't'ti’oit i> fV. t inn?. It is now rarely to be 
1 i-ii in n-t‘, < .\i‘< iit iii .■''eoilmsi! in the hands 
lit tiouao-Uli'or.- CftaHitcrparta of Knglteh 
I'lTt'inme'n). w'iion iittonilinrt the 
trates uf !i hm-tHigli. 

r, i!" : t- i.' -’.iiS''. -.11. Liiicl. a trira.v I'and, 

ti.»ir in'sil*;, .anti hullurds ii! their hand, 
b'lav f.'rt'.'f i,. 11)1 ,it ,A\ the velvu ptam. foie. 

Halbt'rd-Jioaded, Ilalberd-Hhaped (hiil'- 

ii'nl-lifil-ed, liivl'lier'l-bhapt), a. Jn hut. see 
liASTAl'K. . , „ , . 

Halberdier Ond-hei'd-er'), n. One wlio is 
anneil with a haltiei’d. 

Thn kinrr Iiad nuly hiB /un’lerdms, mid fewer of 
tli'“ 3 n tlirni' uoe.'i to I'o with him. L/iZ7VMiJofu 

Halce (lifilH ), «, A salt li(i«or made of the 
entrails of flsli, pichle, brine, Ac. 
Halcyonclial'fi-on) n. fl. halcyon, ar.aUajoti 
Mhall-y-hi, a kiny lisher, said to be from hals, 
tlie sea. and Icyo, to eoueeiv’e.] 1. An old or 
poRtical naiiiis of the kiiiglisher. This bird 
was fonnerly fabled to lay its egija m nests 
that fliiated on the soa, about the winter 
SoistUie, the Itsjend further erediting the 
bird with the power of duirrainR the winds 
and waves (luriiig the p'-riod of ineuliation, 

?o tliai the weather wan then calm. 

Then came the hakyoit, whom the sea obeys 
When she iier nest upon the water lays. Drayttm. 
Amidst oiir arms as quiet you shall be 
As itakyim broodiiig on a wiiiter’.s se.a, Dryden, 

2. A gemis of tiiehiiici'flsher family, of which 
there are many specie.s. Caliud more com- 
monly AIcamu. 

Halcyon thalVi-oii), «. l. Pt-rtainint; to or 
connacted with the halcyon, ‘llakymi 
beaks.’ Shale.— ‘2. Calm; quiet; peaceful; 
imdi.stiniieii : happy. ‘Deei). halc.iiim re- 
pose.’ JDc (jiu'neay.—ITaleyiin ilayit, accord- 
ijig to the ancient belief, tlie seven days 
before and as many after the winter* sol- 
stice. whon the halcyon was believed to 
hi'otid and the. weather was calm; hence, 
days of peace and tranquillity. 

Nil m.!H c.in cr.jjcct utvrnal licrenity and halcyon 
:dav.f from so iiicompetaiit and partial .a cause as the 
cohstJMit course of uie sua in the equinoctial circle. 

■ ■ Bentley. 

Halcyonian (hal-si-o'ui-au), a. Halcyon; 
calm ‘ Htih'iifid'iii, sci'emi, and imaccablo 
dav.s.’ Woi-tliimitdii. 

Haicyonidssfhiil-id-i.n'i-dO),?!. pi 'rhekinc;- 
ttshers. a family of iiisessoriul birds, rt- 
markabli! for the great length of their hill 
and thi: extreme sJiortne,9s of their feet. 
Palled also xilmlini<hf\ 

Haleyonoid (hnl'iii-on-oid), n. Same as 
ytkiHm(iid. 

Haloyorala (hahsi-oFnis), n. [Gr. kalkyon, 
the kinKflsiier, ami ornis, a hird.1 An ex- 
tinct bird apparently allied to the kint;- 
Itehers, who.90 remains occur in the eocene 
hedti of the Csle of Shoppey, 

Hald fhal'lt, n. A hold; an ahidiiig idacf. 
(Scotch.] 

Now thou's turn'd out, for ,-t’ thy trouble. 

But house or Aii/if. Burns. 

Haldaiiite (halMan-it), n. A folluwer of the 
brother.s Ealthtnc, Scotch Indepenileute or 
hiragrc.trationaliats, who .seceded from the 
Katahlished tlhurchof Scotland and founded 
the sect at the close of last century. 

Halden. Vor Ilulikn, pp. of luM. Chaveer. 
Hale (hiil), ft. fflonip. Oath. Imik, led. 
hnll, Pah. heel, in gotvil hualtii, sound, Ac. 

In this form, nvhidi probably is of .Scau- 
tUnavian introdnctioii. the w<jrd exists in 
FngH.sh side by side with tr/iofe, which is 
the direct descendant of A. Sax. hAl, whtde, 
fioimd; comp, also henl. (losj, withtJr. kalm, 
beautiful] l.Soimd;entire;'healthy;robust; 
not impaired in he.alth; as, Aafe of body. 

2. (Scotch.] Whole; entire; unbroken; with- 
out a rout. 

Hale t (hiil), n. Widfiiro. •' Heedless of Ms 
dearest lutle.’ Spcfiitcr. 

Hale (hiil or hal),i’,f. pret, &; pp. lirikil; ppr. 
haliny, [,See flAtJt,] To pull or draw with 
force: to drag, afore generally written and 
pronounne.d Havl. 

The plebeians have got your fellow-tribune 
, : And /<«/« him tip and down. Shak. 

Hale ^iiil, hal), a. A violent pull; n. haul; i 
act of dragging forcibly. ! 

Halet(hrd). VnxIMe. Spenser. ! 

Halecrett (hal-6-cra), 71. Same as HKecraf. 
Haleness (luil'ncs), n, 'J’ho state of boing ; 
hale; healthmess; soiuiduess. 


Haler (IniTcr, h!d'<5r), n. tine who pulls or 

haids. , rr J 

iialesia (hadc'zS-a), n. f.litor Hr. Hales, 
autlior of Vvijetahk. Statics.] A genus of 
Xdanta of the nat. order .Slyracacotu: snow- 
drop-tree. The species are shrubs or snmil 
trees, with large veiny deciduous pointed 
Itt.'ives and sliowy clusters or short racemes 
of drooping white flowers, wliicli have some 
resomldance to tliose of the. snowdrop, and 
suggested the popular mama 
Halewort (iiaTwfii-t), 7t. 'TJie whole. [Scotch.] 
I wisli ye be iiae the deil’s hairno, the kaler.oort o' yc. 

llog-p;. 

Half (haf), 71 . pi Halves (hiivz). [ A. .S.ax. 
half Qvheulf, O.Fris. H. and Sw. halt, Goth. 
halhs, a. halb, half.] One part of a tiling 
which is divided into two equal parts, either 
in fact or in contemplation; a moiety; as, 
half a poniid; half s, tract of laud; half an 
orange; half the miseries tu' pleasures of 
life. It is applied to quantity, number, 
length, and everything susceptible of divi- 
sion. In iiractiee qf is often or usually 
omitted after half. We say, half a pound; 
half& mile; half the number. 

Thou hast the one Jutlf of my heart. Shah. 

—In half, incorrect for into halves; as, to 
break in half.— To cry halves, to claim an 
etpial share. 

And he, who sees you stoop to th' ground, 

Cries /tallies t to everything you’ve found. Savage, 

—To Ifo halves, to agree with another for 
tlie division of anything into equal parts 
between the two. 

Halft (haf), v.t. To ilivide into h.alves; to 
halve. 

Half (liiif), adv. In imrt, or in an equal part 
or deirree; by half; to some extent; miich 
used in composition and often indefliiite; 
as, /iffi//-learncd; /mf/-hatehe(l ‘Ha// loth. 


of two malt liquons, especially porter and 
sweet or hitter ale. 

Half-Uaptize (hafbap-tiz), i!,/. I’o baptize 
without full rite.s; to baptize privately: 
usually in consequence of the child being 
in a dangerous state, 

(The eur,ite) got out of bod at liaU'-past twelve 
r/doefc one winter’s night to /Mlf.haflise a washer- 
woman’s child in a slop basin. Dteiens. 

Half-hatta (l«if'bat-ta), ni. hlilit. an East 
Indian terra for luilf field-allowaiioe. 

Half-binding (hiif'Mnd-ing), 71 . A style of 
binding hooks in which the hack and cor- 
ners are in leather and the .side.s in paper 
or cloth. 

Half-blood, (hiildilud), n. 1 . Hclation be- 
tween persons bom of tlie same father or of 
the Slime mother, but not of both; as, a 
brother or sister of the Jialf-bliml.~2. One 
horn of the same mother hut not the same 
father as another, or nice versa.— 3. One 
bora of a male ami feniale of different 
breeds or races: a half-breed. 

Half-blood (Imf'blud), a. A term applied 
to one bom of the same motlier Tint not of 
the same father as another, or rn'ce vcr.'td, or 
to one born of a male or female of different 
breeds or I'aces. 

Half-blooded (hilf-blud'ed), a. 1. Partly of 
noble, partly of mean origin; liastard. 

Tile let alone lies not in your good will. -- 

Nor ill thine, luxii.-- Half-Haoded fellow, yes. Shak. 

2. Proceeding from a male and female of 
different breeds or races; having only one 
parent of good stock; as, a half -blooded 
sheep... 

Half-bloom (111111)1610), n. A round mass 
of iron as it comes out of the finery. 

Half-boarder (liaf'i)6rd-£T),7i.. A day-boarder 
at a school, or one who bikes dinner only. 

Half-bound (hiif'bound), a. A term applied 
to a book in half-bindirig. See H alf-binp- 
INS; 

Half-bred (hiif'iired), a, 1. Mixed; mon- 
.grel; mean; as, a half-bred dog, horse, &c. 
2, Partially or imperfectly acquainted with 
the rules of good breeding. 

Half-breed (hUfTired), a. One who is half- 
blooded: specifically applied to the off- 
spring of American Indians and wiiites. 

Half-breed (hiif'bred), a. Ilalf-liiooded, 
Seethe noun. 

Half-brotber (lidlTruSii-Cr), n, A brother 
by one parent, but not by lioth. 

Half-cadenee (hiinisl-dens), n. In music, 
a cadence where the last chord is the dom- 
inant preceded by the tonic. It is used in 
the progress of a hannonized composition, 
and but seldom if ever at its close. Called 
also Imperfect Cadence. 


Half-cap fliiif'kap), n. An iiniierfeet act of 
civility, or slight salute with the cap. 

With certain hal/'-cafs, and cold morning nods. 

They froze me into silence. Shak. 

Half-caponiere (haf-kap-o-ner'), n. .Same 
as Damicaponiere (wliich see under CAPO- 
NIERE). 

Half-caste (liaf'kast), 71 , One born of a 
Hindu parent on the one side and of ,a 
European on the other; a half-blood or half- 
breed. 

TTa.lf -nbflp.tr (hiif click), n. A face in profile. 
Shale. 

Half-clammedt (hiif'klamd), a. [See CtAJi, 
CLEM, to starve.] Half-starved. 

Lions’ half-dammed entrails roar for food. 

Mixrston, 

Half-cock (hilHcok), 71 . The position of the 
cock or hammer of a gun when it i.s elevated 
only half-way and retained by the first 
notch. 

Half-cock (haf'kok), a. A term applied to 
a gun wliose cock or hammer is raised half- 
way to the perpendicular. 

HaH-COCk (liiil'kok), v.t. To set the cock 
of a gun at the first notch. 

Half-crown (haf-kroun'), n. A silver coin 
of the value of ‘2s. 6d. 

Half-dead (hdf'ded), a. Almost dead; neai'ly 
exhausted. 

Half-dime (liiif-elim'), n. A silver coin of 
tlie United States of the value of five cents 
or about 2.|(f. sterling. 

Half-dollar (haf dol-ler), 7 i. A silver coin of 
the United States of the value of fifty cents, 
or about 2«. Id. sterling. 

Half-dozentb (iiafduz-enth), a. Sixth. 

A sallow prisoner has come up in custoJy for the 
half-doaenth fxsie. Dickens. 

Halfe,t n. A side; a part.— A’ Goddes lialfe, 
on God’s part; with Godls favour.— A’ tlm 
halfe God, on tliis side of God.— halves, 
four aides. 

Half-eagle (hafS-gl), 71. An zlmerican gold 
coin of the value of five dollar.s, oj' say 
20.S. lOd sterling. 

Half-educated Gidf'ed-u-kat-ed), a. Im- 
Ijerfectly educated. 

Thev produced in those narrow coramuuitie.s, 
peopled by proud, di.ssolute notiles, adventurous 
traders, and active, excitable, even polished hut 
half-educated men, a dominion of factions tmex- 
•anipled in any other age or quarter of tlie world. 

Brougham. 

Halfent (liM'n), a. Wanting half 'its due 

^aifea-deal f (Mlfn-del), adv. [O.E. /laf/im- 
dele— half, and deal, a part.] Nearly half. 

That now the humid night was farforth spent. 

And hevenly lamps were Italfendeate ybrent. 

Sienser. 

Halfer (haf'or), 7%. 1 . One that possesses 
only half.— 2. A male fallow-deer gelded. 

Half-face (liaf'fas), n. The part of the face 
seen in profile. 

Then turned the tongueless man 

From the half-face to the full eye. Tetinyscn. 

Half-face, Half-faced (haff£i.s, haf fast), a. 
Showing only part of the face; thin-faced; 
meagre. ; 

Tills same hatffaced fellow, Sliadow— he presents 
no mark to the enemy; the foeman may, witli as 
great aim, level at the edge of a pen-knife. Shak, 

Specifically, applied to certain coins, as 
groats, which bore the sovereign’s face in 
profile. 

You groat ! you thick-cheek'd chitty face. 

Old flay. 

Half-farthing (haf'flir-THing), n. Tlie 
smallest British copper coin, in value the 
eighth part of a peimy. Some issues were 
made between 1852 and 185i, but it is no 
longer in circulation. 

Half-guinea (hiifgi-ne), n. An English gold 
coin of the value of 10s. Qd,, no longer in 
circulation. 

Half-hatched (liafhacht), a. Imperfectly 
hatched; as, Aa//-7iairiigd eggs. 

Half-header (hfifhed-6r), n. In bncltlai/mg, 
a brick either ent longitudinally into two 
equal parts ; or so cut, and again trsins- 
versely into four: used to close the work’ at 
the end of a course. , See Closer. 

Half-hearted (liilffifilrt-ed), a. 1. Illiberal; 
ungenerous; unkind. B. Jonson.—2. Devoid 
of eagerness or enthusiasm ; indifferent ; 
lukewarm; as, 7iffl//-Acarfeci partisanship; a 
half-hearted wolofiist. 

Half-holiday (hUfho-li-da), ?!. Half of a 
day given up to recreation; a day on which 
work is carried on only during half or a por- 
tion of the usual working hours. 

Half-hourly (hlif'our-li), a. Occurring at 
intervals of' half an hour, or lasting half an 
hour. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, intive; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, .Sc, abime; J*, Sc. fey. 


HALF-KIHTLK 


HALmoM 


Half-Mrtle t (liaf ki-T-tl). n A fii. n-f ^kirf f <1, 

•bdijii.’ii .-i liiv-;: l-iV 

courteaaiis. 

You filthy famish'd correctiontT J if ytm be i5ot 
ril forswear ' 

Half -lap Coupling Ciat'Jari n. 

Innii-ri . :i kimi of i!*'i iii'iH.-nt '’ciijih;!','. iu 
wiiii'fi till' (-iii’ ciiniiii'ti'ii '"niifts 

are uiiiiif; .ifMicyliuilrii’-i!, '-■! .i-‘ fo owriap 
dUk'!*. 'J'ht; i-; a [liaiu 



cylinder bored to fit, and is kept in its place 
by a parallel key or feathej', as siiown in tiio 
annexed ligure. This is redtemed the Iiest 
form of all tiie varietiosof lierinanent coiip- 
liiig. 

Half-lattice Girder (luiflat-tis gt^rd-er), n. 
A girder composed of two horizontal upper 
and lower beams, connected by di.-igorijtl 
bars ivliich do not cross one aiiothef but 
divide the intervening space into a series of 
triangles, 

Half-length (h;tf 'length), a. (if half the 
full or ordinary length ; showing only the 
upper half of the body, as a portrait. 
Half-length (liaricngth), a. Tu iniinUng, a 
portaiit showing only the bust or upper 
half of the body. 

Half-mark (hiU'-iuark'), n. A coin formerly 
current in this country; a noble, orC.n Sd. 
sterling. 

Half-measure (hiif'me-zhur), li. .\n imper- 
fect plan of oparation; a feeble effort. 

Half-merlon (h<if'mbr-li)n)> n. In/ort. one 

of the marlona at either extremity of a 
battlemented parapet. 

Half-moon (haf'tmin), «. l. The mooii at 
the yuartors, when half its disc appears il- 
luminated.— -2. Anything in the shape i>f .a 
liali'-moon.— In/yrf. an out work (.composed 
of two faces, forming a salient angle, whose 
gorge is in the form of a ore.seent or Inilf- 
inoon. 

Half-netted (hiif'net-ed), u. In hot a tenii 
.'ippiied to a plant or .-my part of it, the 
outer layers of which only ai-e roticulatad, 
as in the roots of Gladiolm communw. 
Half-note (hilf'not), n. in -iiivak, («) aniinim, 
being half a semibreve; (6) a seniltane. 
Half-pace, Foot-pace (hiif'iias, riit'pas), n, 
1. The resting-place of a staircase; the broad 
space or infei'val between two liiglite of 
steps. When it occurs at the angle turns 
of the stair it is called a Quarter-pace,— 2. A 
raised floor in a bay-window. 

Half-past (liafpast), adr. 1. Half an hour 
past; as, half -past six o’clock.— 2. Half a 
year past, [t’olloq.] 

Tliere’s a little girl. I’m .sure she ain't more than 
half-past Sevan. Mityhew, 

Half-pay (hiif'pa). n. Half the amount of 
wage.s or salary; reduced pay, .seldom liter- 
ally half of the full ])iiy : it reduced allow- 
ance paid to an officer w'hun not in actual 
service. 

Half-pay (liat'pa). Ucceiving or entitled 
to half-pay; as, a half-pay olficer. 
Halfpenny (ha'pen-ni), n. ]il. Halfpence 
(hilf'pens or ha'pens). A copper coin of 
the value of half :i penny; also, the value of 
half a penny. 

He cheats tor hal/pencf, Dryden. 

:■ Sliakspere uses the w'ord in the sense of a 
small fragment: ‘She tore the letter into a 
thousand halfpence.’ 

Halfpenny ijia'pen-ni), a. Of tlie price or 
value of half a penny: as, a halfpenny loaf. 
Halfpenny - -worth ( ha'pen-ni-wOrth ), n. 
'The value of a halfpenny. 

0 monstrous! but one haif-pejmyworth of bread 
to this intolerable deal of sack. ShaA:. 

Half-physician Chiirfi-zi-shan), n. A medi- 
cal practitioner imperfectly skilled in his 
profession. 

Half-pike (htif'pik), n. A spear-headed 
weapon with a sh.aft iihout hiilf the length 
of the ordin.ary pike. One form of this 
weapon, called also spontmn, was formerly 
carried by infantry olfieers; another form is 
used in the navy in boarding ships. 
Half-port (hiif'port), n. A shutter made of 
slit-deal to lit the port of ships, and having 
a liole for the muzzle of a gun to go through. 
Half-press (hilf'pres), n.- In printing, the 


■svni'k performed by one man at a prlntnn;- 

pre.'jst. 

Half-price fhiif'pris). n. Half the .ji'dinary 
price; siiecillcaliy, a reduced cliargi* for ad- 
ni!s.sion to a place of anmsiyuicut when part 
of the entertaiiimuiit Is over. 

Half-price (haf'pris), adr.. At half the or- 
dinary price. 

Half-quarter (Iffif'kwgr-ter), ». One-eighth ; 
•nie-eightli of a year. 

Half - read ( hiif'revl ), a. Superlicially in- 
fomied by reading. 

The cltjt-vn uurt^at!, aiul gentleman. 

Dry den. 

Half-round (haf'rotuul),«. In«rs«. a mould- 
ing wiio.w profile fc a semicircle. It may be 
either a bead or a torus. 

Half-round, (hiif'rouud), a. SemieireuLar. 
Milton, 

Half-royal (hUfroi-al), «. in the paper 
tnuie, a kind of millboard or pasUdioard of 
which there are two filzes, .small 20,i by 13 
incises, ami large 21 by 14 inches. 
Half-scholar (haf'skol-Ur), n. One imper- 
fectly learned. 

We have many half’schotays now-a-flays. tVaits, 

Half-ssas-over (hUf-sez-n'vdr). A phrase 
of ttimtU-al origin, signifying primarily far- 
!iilrmi(.’od in one’s progress to any destinsi- ^ 
tion or condition: now restricted to the 
.sense of pretty far gone in drunkenness; i 
half-drunk; tipsy. ‘I am half-seas-over to i 
death.’ Drydnn. 

Half- shift (hiif'.shift), n. In playing tho 
violin, a move of the hand a little way up- 
ward on the neck of the instrument bo that 
the first finger can readily stop the note G 
on the first string. 

Half-sighted (hafsit-ed), a. Seeing imper- 
fectly; liaving weak dlaeeniment. Bamn. 
Half-Sister(hafsis-ter),u. A sister by tho fa- 
ther’s side only, or by the mother’s side only. 
Half-sovereign, (hilfso-ve-rin), n. A British 
gold coin, in value 10.s’., and weighing 2 dwta. 
isatiTS-i grains. 

Half- starved (haf- stand'), a. Ainioat 
Btarved; very ill fed. 

Half-step (luaf'step), m. In nmsw, one of the 
.smallest inteivals- of the diatonic scale; a 
semitone. 

Half-strained (haf-strand'), a. Half-bred; 
imperfect. 

I find I'^ni but a *ia(f-siyained vilbaln yet. 

But iKuni^ribiRiudfi^raHs; {army blood boil'd 
To view this brutal act, Dryden. 

Half-St'UfF (haf'stuf), n. Any material half- 
formed in tho process of manufacture; spe- 
cifically, the name for a partially prepared 
liulp in paper-making. 

Halt-sword (hiif'sord), n. A fight within 
half the length of a sword; close fight. ‘At 
half-swnrd with a dozen of them,’ Shale. 
Halit (luilft), ■«. Dwelling; custody. Sir 
ir. Som. 

Halfted (halft'ed), pp. ora. Domiciled. Sir 
W. Seott. 

Half-terete (hUf'te-ret), a. in hot semi- 
cylindrical, a term applied to a long nar- 
row body, fiat on one side and convex on the 
other. 

Half-tide (haf'tid), n. Half the duration of 
a single tide; the state of the tide when it 
is half-way between ebb and flood- 
Half-tide Hock (haf'tid dok), n. A basin 
connecting two or more clocks, and commu- 
nicating with the entrance-basin. 
Half-timber (liaf'tini-hOr), n. In ship-huild- 
ing, one of the timbers in the cant-bodiea, 
wliicb are answerable to tne lower futtocka 
in the square body. , 

Half-timbered (hiif'tim-bfird), a. A term 
applied to a style of decorative house-build- 
ing extensively practised in Europe in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centiirie.s. in 
which the foundations and principal sup- 
port. s were of stout timber, and all the in- 
terstices of the front of the building filled 
in with plaster. 

Half-tint (haf'tint), u. An intenncdlate 
colour ; middle tint ; in painting, such a 
colour as is intermediate between tlm ex- 
treme lights and strong shades of a picture. 
Half-tongue (haf'tung), n. In law, a tenn 
applied to the Jury for the tiial of foreigners 
when one-half of them were English, and the 
other half of the same eountiy as the de- 
fendant. Since 1870 foreigners are no longer 
entitled to this privilege. 

Half-way (hhf'wa), adv. In the middle; at 
half the distance. 

Meets destiny half-way, nor shrinks at death. 

S, yrnsson. 

Half-way (haf'wa), a. . Midway; equidis- 
tant from the extremes; aa a half-way 


ch, c/miri; fib, Sc. loc/t; g, go; 1, yob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; SK, fAea; th, f/tin; 


I hoU'O;. that Is. :m hiti lyhijr b( tw..'>n'i two 
j tiwu'!. or any place of cid! on the wny to 
1 one's i,lt-tniaii(>n. 

I Half-wit (liaf'wii), <i. A foolish pt-noii; a 
; dolt; a Siiockhead. 

! /.fryiten, 

Half-wittnd f!i;if-wif.-Ml'), a. 'U’l-ak in in- 
tellect; diiy; foolbh. ’A iMlf-V’ifh’ili'rM'k- 
hrnhted tclhm.’ Ai'liuthuot 
Hail-year (hrifiyor), n. .<i.v mouth''. 
Half-yearly Chm -yrr'hi, a. Ifaiipmung 
tv.iec iif ii .’.‘sn: 'imi-.inaiml. 

Half-yearly rtcd-vi r'i;;.. xinc Tw.!ce in a 
yoar: hciid-.-HiiHudiy’. 

Haliaevus, Haluc-etus Hs.-iM-u'C-tiis. Imi-i- 
d'e-ttm), II [rir. hif-, hith,.', tile sea, ami 
artijs, 'a’vtiis, an e.ule I A genus of birds 
of the family Fahonidie. and of the eagle 
group, ditterinu from the trne (;aa:h.'.s ”iD 
the greater huigth of the hi!!, in the toes 
ami lower par? of the tard iieine ihstltutu 
of fcafher.-i, and generally al -o in freiiueiit- 
ing the .-eii-eoa ,f mid the b:itiks of lakeland 
nver-* to feed on lihli. in feedhig on caiTiou 
a-i re.'idib, a - on newly-killed prey, 
ami in infer!..!- eimi.a.'i. 'Die only Hriti.sh 
Mpueies is // ttlhieilln, (he Ffil-engie or 
wTiite-tfiiled .se.-i-eagle, of freiiinint oeeur- 
reih'c in the north of heotbind, its favourite 
haunts being the idielves ami ledges of stu* 
pendoim pm ipiees on the con'd. It isfoiind 
in tuis.-t jcirls of Europe, ami is idiont 33 
inuhe.s in length. Another noteil .specie.-! lis 
H. lenmcephiilns, the whilc-betiiled erne or 
eagle, Igdd eagle, or sea-cagle of America, 
the chn.«en symhol <tf the T'nitt-il Ktiites. It 
i.s .iluiJit the same size ,'ts the British speck’s. 
Anullier Anicricuu speeio., is H. Woshing- 
fimii, tho bird of AVushiiuitou ; .-‘.n^tnilia 
pTudnee.-i one, //. hm engager, while the 
Fondieherry or lirahiaany kite of India is 
the II. pimtieirrmnwi, 

Haliard (liaTyard), n. SpoirAU.iAiil.'. 
Halibut, HoUbut (lui'U-hut, Jw'll-hiit), n. 
[From kali, that is, holy, and hot or buff, a, 
Slounder; comp. D. heiUxd—heil, holy, iuid 
hot. a fiat-fish, a floninler; Q. h'iVmP, heithj- 
hiitte (heilig, holy, butte, a flat -fish): nlso tlie 
Icel. naniB' heilag-fixki, ‘holy fish.'] A fish 
of the genus Hippdglossus (IJ. wlgiirhs), aiiti 



Halibut or Holibiit {llifpitalossus vitiiffaris). 


one of the l!irge.st of the flat-fish family or 
Flenronectidre. This iish has a C'lmiU'e-sHed 
body, one side resembling the b:rck, the 
other the belly, and lioth eye.s on the .s.anie 
.side of the head. It grows to a great size, 
some to the weight of more than 300 lbs. It 
forms an iirticlo of food, and some parts of 
tho boily are fat, tendei', and delicious. 

Halichondrii® (ha-li-kon'dri-c), n.pl. [fir. 
kals, the .sea, and c/wwdre, gristle,] An order 
of Porifera or Spoiigidea, comprising the 
common sponges of the Briti.-ih coasts, 
which are foiind abundantly inerusting 
stones and .sea- weed, s below' tide-mark, and 
sonietinies shooting up into independent 
branching tufts or tubes. These sponges are 
quite frusli, and unfit for any use. 'Ilielr 
skeleton i-s eonipo.sed of a combination of 
homy .granules or fibres, with siliceous 
spicule.s of divei'.se and often very elegant 
fonns. E. oculata is a specie.s often named 
the 'mermaid's glove.’ 

Halieore (ha-ll'ko-re), n. [Gr. hals, halos, 
the sea, and kore, a maid.] The generic 
name of the dugon,g. Sec Dl'gokg. 

Halictus (]ia-lik'tu8), n. A genus of lijnnen- 
opterous insects belonging to the section 
Aeuleata, suli-seotion Apiariie oi' bees, anil 
group Antlrenlda! or short-tongued bees— 
the same as the genus Hyteus of Fahricius. 

Halidamt (hall-dam), n. By halidam, liy 
the holy dame or virgin. 

Halidomt (hali-dom), n. [A, .Sax. hiliitdonh, 
anything especially holy, and on w'hioh 
oaths W'ero wont to he taken, as a hrdy relic, 
tho gospels, &c.—lid%, Indy, andtenn.dmn.] 
1. Holiness; sacred word of honour: a word 
formerly used in adjurations. 'By iny ha- 
lldom, I was fast asleep.’ Shale.— 2. Lands 
holding of a reli.gioua foiiudatiun. ‘The 
men of the halidome, as it was called, of 
St. Mary’s.’ Sir W- Scott 


w, trig; wh, whig; zh, azure. — See Key. 
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Haliojjraplier fhf.-Ii-o-’ra-fc-r), n. 
HaWraphF ( fci-l*-:' fj ). «• r/'f, 

lidl'i’t, the Sf.’.'i, iuid ymphu, to desonhe.j 
That dt’partmeiifc of science which treats of 
tik' sea ;' 11 (ieacriptiou of the sea. 
Haliotidfo (iia-h-o'ti-tlG), n. pi. [t'ir. Unix, 
A'."'"!, tin. rvii, I'trx, tilii.x, ii.u wir, Jinu nim/ti, 
rescmhiance.l The oitr-shells, a family of 
pliytoiiliiie'inis sasteropoils, named from the 
eciiiB Ifaiiutis ( which .see). 

Hallotis ( iiii'li-fj'ti.i), n. [Or. hah, tin; .sea, 
and idix, an ear. f A genus of gasteropoilous 
ni'dluscs, hiith fossil and recent, commonly 
called or vnr-t-helh, f(htaining it.s 

name from tin; c.xcessive iiinplitnde of its 
aperture, and the llatness anil smallness of 
it.s spire, ivlumro it has heeu likened to an 
car. TIio recent shells wlien polished are 
highly ornainciital, and are reiuarkahle for 
the pearly iridescence of the inner surface. 
They are found adhering to rocks on the 
shore. 

HaliOtoid dia'Ii-ot-eid), a. [Ilallotis (which 
see), and (fr, chi ox, roseinhtance.l In zooL 
shaped like the ear-shelhs, 

Halltiious (ha-lit'u-us), a. [L. halitux, 
breath.] 1. Liko breath: vaporous.— 2. In 
pattiol. aiiplicd tf/ the skin wlieu covered 
: with a gentle moisture. 

HalitUS (haTi-tiis), n. [L., from halo, to 
hreiitli.c out.] In phyxiol. the breath; tiie 
vapour e.xiialed from tlie Ix'dy, so long as 
the blood is warm; the odorous vaijour e.x- 
haled liy newly drawn Idootl. 

Kaike,t n. [.a. Sa.K. fwuk, a hook.] A corner. 
Chaucer. 

Hall (hal), n. [A. Sax. heal, heall; loel. hi/ll, 
hull; Sw. hall; proljahlyfroni root signifying 
to cover, seen also in E. hdl.] 1. A largo 
room, especially a large publicrooni; a room 
or Imikliug devoted to public business, or in 
rrhich meetings of the pu))lio or corporate 
bofiies are held; a.s, a town hall; a music 
hall; tlio servants' hall. 

1 know you, Clara Vere do Vere : 

, Vou pine among your Aflif/J and towers. 

'Peitftyssii. 

Used with such more specific meanings as 
(ft) a large room at the entrance of a house; 
a vestibido; an entrance loldiy. (Ji) An edi- 
liee in nhicli courts of Justice are iield, as 
Weslnunster IJall, wliich was originally a 
royal palace, (c) A manor-house, court.s 
being fonnerly held in manor-houses. 

Captain Sentry, niy m.n5ter’s ner>heiv, lias taken 
possession of the /saw hwise, and the whole estate. 

Aiidisdn. 

(jf) III the University of Oxford, an unen- 
dowed Cfdlegt?; at Camliridge, a college in 
general, whether endotved or not. (c) In the 
English univorsitic.s, thelargeroom irnvhich 
the students dine in common. Henoe — 

2. Tlie students’ dinner. 

Hail is at five o'clocit, MitcmillatCs Mag. 
—Ap)Othecariex' Hall. ,Sec under Apothe- 
cary, —A hall! A hall! an exclamation for- 
merly used in the .same way as « ring! a 
ring! now is, in order to make room in a 
crowd for some particular puiimse. 

Come, musicians, play. 
.AhaillahaUl give room, and foot it, ffirls. 

_ , A. ypmaii. 

Hallatoaloo (lialTa-ba-lb), n. A loud, riot- 
ouii noise: uproar; tumult. [local.] 

Hallage (hgl'aj), n. Tolls paid for goods or 
nKirchinidise vended in a hall. 

HaUan (hal'ua), n. [Probably allied to ,?w. 
hacll, the stone at the threshold, or to A. 
.Sax. /tchtii, to cover, to shelter.] A partition 
between the door of a cottage and the fire- 
place, serving to ahelter tlie inner part of 
tlie iioiise from tlie cold air of the door 
when it iii opened. [.Scotch.] 

HaHanshaker (hal'an-sha-kdr), n, [Hallan 
and ifhaker. formerly a beggar was not 
allowed to advance further into the house 
than ju.st within the outer door, where he 
was bound to stand, though ghivering with 
cold, till he received his alms.] A sturdy 
beggar; a beggarly knave; a low fellow. 
[Scotch.] 

Nudcling tri jftuks of haPaiisItaierj:, Antnfay. 

Hall-dinner (hal'din-ner), n. A public din- 
ner in a hall, as the students’ dinner at a 
University, or the dinner of a livery com- 
pany. 


Hallelujah, Halleluiah (hal-ie-hi'ya). a. 
[Jfeh. .See .Ai,i,Ei,ui.vn, j Praise ye Jehovah; 
give praise to God: a won! used in songs of 
praise, or .a term of rejoicing in solemn 
iisciiptions of tiianksgiviiig to God. It i.s 
used as a noun or as an exclamation. 

And the einpyrc.iii rung witli HaHslaiahs. MtUon, 
[This word is imiiroperly written with j, 
which does not represent the [//-sound here 
reijuired. The like mistake appears in Je- 
hovah, Jordan, Joseph, wliich, however, 
iiavc firmly established themselves.] 
Hallelujatic (hal'lu-l(i-yat"ik), a. Denoting 
a song of thanksgiving; pertaining to or 
containing liallehijahs. [Itare.] 

Halliard (hal'yiird). n. Sec HaI/YARP. _ 
Hallidomet (luilTi-dom), •». Same as Jlali- 
doiii. apenxor. 

Hallier (halTi-er), n. [From hale or haul.'] 
A kind of net for catching birds. 

Hallion (hal'yon), n. [Perhaps the same as 
£. hilding, a iialtry, cowardly fellow; or a 
perverteti form of eullion.] A clown: a rogue; 
a wortliless, idle fellow. [Scotch.] 
Hall-lamp (IgilTamp), n. A lamp suspended 
in a lobby, hall, or passage. 

Hall-mark (hfil'mark), n. The offleial stamp 
alHxed by the Goldsmiths’ Comp.any and 
certain assay offices to articles of gold and 
silver, as a mark of their legal quality. 
HaUmote (hal'mot), n. Same as Ilalmote 
(which see). 

Halloo (luil-lo'), interj. [Comp. G. halloh! 
and Fr. halle, an exclamation used to cheer 
on dogs; halier, to encourage dogs.] An 
exclaniation, used as a call to invite atten- 
tion; also, a hunting cry to set a dog on tlie 
chase. 

Some popular chief. 

More noisy than the rest, but crie.s halloo, 

And, in a trice, the bellowinij herd come out. 

Drydeft. 

Halloo (lial-lb'), v.i. [From the interjection.] 
'J’o cry out; to exclaim with a loncl voice ; 
to cry, as after dogs ; to call to by name or 
by the word halloo. 

Country folks haClooeil nnd hooted after me. 

Sidjiey. 

Halloo (hal-16'), v.t. 1. To encourage with 
shouts. 

Old John kalloos his hounds again. Pnor, 

2. To chase with shouts. 


If I fly, Marcius, 
Halloo me like ,a hare. 


Shak. 


3. To call or shout to. 

When we have found the king, he that fir.st lights 
on him, halloo the other. Shak. 

Halloo (Iial-lo'), M. A cry uttered to attract 
attention, or for the purpose of incitement; 
.a shout. 

Some tiir olf halloo breaks the silent air. Rlilton. 

Hallow (lialTo), v.t. [A. Sax. hiUgian, geh&l- 
gian, to hallow, from hdlig, holy. See Holy.] 

1. To make holy; to consecrate; to set apart 
for holy or religious use. 

Hallow the sabbatli day, to do no work therein. 

Jer. xvii. aa. 

2. To veYcrence; to honour as sacred. 

Hallowed be thy n.ime. Lord's Prayer. 

Hallow-e'en, Hallow-even (lial'lo-en, haF- 
lo-ev-n), n. The eve or vigil of All-Hallows 
or All-Saints. In Scotland, the evening is 
freiiuently celebrated by meetings of young 
people, when various mystical ceremonies 
are performed with the view of determining 
future husbands and wives. 

Hallow-fair (halTo-far), n. A maidcet held 
in JToveinber. [Scotch. I 
Hallowmas (halTd-mas), n. [A. Sax. haiig, 
holy, and mmse, the mass, and also a feast, 
a festival.] The feast of All-Souls; the time 
about All-Saints’ and All-Souls’ Day, the 
former being the 1st of November, and tlie 
latter the 2d. 

Hallowtide O^al'lc-tld), n. Same as AM- 
HaUowtide. 

HaUucinatet (lial-lfi'sin-at), v.i. [L. hallu- 
ainor, halluoinatm, to wander in mind, to 
talk idly, to dream.] To stumble or blun- 
der. , 

Hallucmation (hal-lu'ain-a"slion), n. [I., 
halkteinatio, from hallucinor, to wander in 
mind, to talk idly, to dream.] 1. A mere 
dream or fancy; a delusion; a mistake. 

This must have been the halluclJinlioH of the tran- 
scriber, who probably mistook the dash of the I for 
aT. Addison. 

% In med. a morbid condition of the brain 
or nerves, in which perception of objects 
or sensations takes place when no im- 
pressioa has been made on the organs of 
the special sense; the object or sensation 
thus erroneously perceived; an irnaginaiy 


111 - mi.slaken idea attending on or giving 
evidence of insanity. 

Hallucination or delusion almost always, if not 
always, depends on disorder of the Virain, hut is not 
an index of insanity, unless the patient believes in 
the existence of the subject of the hallucination. 

Dun^lison^ 

Hallucinator (hal-lu'sin-at-er), n. One who 
acts under hallucinations; a blunderer. 
North Brit. Rev. 

Hallucinatory (luil-lu'sin-a-to-ri), a. Pai'- 
teking' of hallucination. 

Halluf (halTuf), n. The Abyssinian name of 
a wild member of the pig family, of tlie ’ 
genus Phacocluorus. Called also the Ethi- 
opian Wilil-boar, or the Abyssinian Fha- 
oochmre. 

Hallux (hal'luks), n. [L. hallex or allex, the 
thumb or great toe.] Tlie innermost of the 
five digits which normally compose the hind 
foot of a vertebrate animal; a person’s great 
toe; the hind toe of a bird. 

Halm (hiiin), n. [A. Sax. halra, hoalm; comj). 
G. D. Sw. .and Dan. halm. Cog. L. calamus, 
Gr. lealamos, stalk, stem, as of a grass or 
reed.] Straw; stems; haulm. 

Halmalille (hal'ma-lil), n. A Ceylonese 
tree of the genus Derrj’a (B. amomilla) 
and nat. order Tiliacere, closely allied to the 
linden or lime tree of Europe, and highly 
esteemed for house and boat building, anil 
for many other purposes. 

Halmaturus (hal-ma-tiVni.s), n. [dwhahna, 
lialmatos, a spring, a leap, a Tionnd, anil 
oura, a tail.] A genus of marsupials belong- 
ing to the kangaroo family. These animals 
are natives of Australia, are shy, and very 
fleet, and .are only distinguislied from the 
true kangaroo (Macropns) by having the 
muzzle naked. The male of II. 1‘arryi 
measures 5 feet from the nose to the tip Iif 
the tail. R. ualabatus is the whallabee of v 
Australia. 

Halmote,] Halimotet (lial'mot, hal'i-mot), 
n. [A. Sax. halle-gemot, a meeting of the 
hall.] Tlie old name for a court, which is ; 
now called a Court-baron. 

Halo (haTd), n. [L. halos, genit. and aco. 
halo, a halo, from Gr. halos, a circular 
threshing-floor, and hence the disk of the 
sun, a halo.] 1. A luminous ring or circle, 
either white or coloured, appearing round 
the sun or moon. Sometimes one only ap- 
pears, and sometimes several concentric 
circles appear at the same time; when the 
circles are of small diameter tli'ey are usually 
called coronce. Halos are at times accom- ] 
panied with other phenomena, such a,s par- 
helia, or mock-suns ; paraselenes, or mock- 
moons, and variously arranged white hands, 
crosses, or arcs. All these aiipearances are 
believed to be the result of certain modifl- 
oations which light undergoes by reflection, 
refraction, dispersion, diflTaotion, and in- 
tei’ferenea when it falls upon the crystals 
of ice, the rain-drops, or the minute par- 
ticles that constitute fog and clouds. — 2. Ap- 
plied to any circle of light, as to the ‘glories’ 
surrounding the heads of saints.— 3. A col- 
oured circle round the nipple ; an areola.— 
i. Fig. an ideal glory investing an object, 
due to the object being viewed through tlie 
medium of feeling or sentiment. 

A halo of romance surrounded America in these 
days. It was tlie India of the reigfiis of the first 
Georges. Scotsmaji 7te‘wspa^er, 

Halo (hiVlo), v.i. To form itself into halo. 

His gray hairs 
Curled life-like to the fire 
That haloed round his brow. Southey. 
Halo (halo), v. t. To surround with a halo. 
Haloed (lialod), a. Surrounded by a halo. 
Halogenous (hal-oj'en-us), a. Having the 
nature of halogens; generating saline com- 
pounds. 

Halogens, Halogenia (hal'6-jenz, hal-d-jc'- 
ni-a), n. pi. [Gr. hals, salt, and gennao, to 
produce.] In cheni. the name formerly given 
by some chemists to those substances which 
form compounds of a saline nature by their 
union with metals, namely, chlorine, iodine, 
bromine, and fluorine, to which cyanogen 
rvas added as a compound halogen. 

Haloid (lial'oid), a. [Gr. hals, sea-salt, and 
eklos, resemblance.] In ohem. a tern ap- 
plied to all those compounds which consist 
of a metal, and chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
cyanogen, or fluorine. They are distinguished 
by the name of haloid salts, because in con- 
stitution they are all similar to sea-salt; and 
the term halogenous is applied to chlorine 
and those elements by which lialoid salts are 
generated. 

Haloid (hal'oid), n. A haloid salt. 

Halonia (ha-lo'ni-a), n. A genus of fossil 
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titles, niiiwrcnrlj- in tw-wii tlie 

L-i'iiift.T.-; lye. ijnsd'i. 

Halophytes (liu'In-til'--), n pi. I'Cr. h-thi. 
htilijy, thf HUii, Hait, and phiffi'ii, a iilimti. 1 A 
i-lasa (rf saltwiirts witit-ii inhaliit salt mar^hta, 
and by cninhustiou yield IxiiilLa, us SalMola, 
■iiiSli'iiniia, inid ( 'lirnupiidiuin. 

IlaioragetB, Halorageaceai sha-lfv-a'jii-e, 
liu'ioraVjG-iV'sn-e), ih pi. ItJr. hais, hnli>t,\ t!ie 
8eii, and iTf.T, r/fi/iifi, a iit'rry. | A iiat. tirder 
of I'alycittoral e.'co.t'eiioUH piaatr, 
a few .at-iiurti of perennial j rarely uitiiuul) 
terrestrial or aquatic herbs or shrulis. They 
are mostly oliseure weeds, natives of pouds 
or moist places in various parts of tiieylohe. 
The order i,s represented in isritaiti l»,\' tlni 
mare’s tail (Hipiinrin iiiIgnrLi) uud water- 
milfoil (Myriophyllurii). 

Haloscope (ha’Id-.skdp), v. ; IInlo (v.lih h 
mi), ami Gr. .•tkopeii, ti> see.] An inati'inaent 
invented by M. Beauvais, which e.xJuliits all 
the, plienamena connected with Italos, itar- 
helia, uiid the like. 

Halosel (hal'd-sol), n. A haloid salt. 
Halpe, I pret. of /udp. Helped. Clmteer. 
Hals, Halset (lials), n. [A. .Sax. kak, heaU; 
comp. Goth. D. Dan. 8\v. and G. huls, the 
neck or throat. Cog, with L. eollum.JAw 
neck.] The nock or throat. [Provincial.] 
Many a man tlian lie base banged up by the 
hetise. Jjp. 

Halset (hills), n. One of the holes at tlie 
head of a ship throtigii which the cable 
goes : now written Hamn (winch see). 
Halset (lials), v.t [The Icel helhn, Sw. 
halm, Dan. hilse, to ,say hail to one, to wish 
one lienltli, to salute (see HAri.), suits the 
meaiiiiis licttcr than the A. Sax. hdhiaii, 
(from hll, .safe, sound, whole), which me.aris 
to adjure or be.seech— a meaning probably 
impressed on it tlirough the intlueiicoof the 
A. .Siix. hahinn. .See the next wiord.J To 
greet; to salute. Chaucer. 

Halset (hills), v. t. [lu the fli-st meaning from 
A. Sax. haltiian, healsian, from hak, heuk, 
the throat; In the second meaning may ba 
the A. Hax. hithian; sue preceding word.] 

1. To embrace round the throat or neck. 

Each other kissed glad 
And lovely /laAV. Spenser. 

2. To beseech; to adjure. 

Halset (lulls), v. t. [O. Pr. hanker, Fr. Jummr, 
to heave, to lift up, fi’om L.L. altiare, from 
L, hi.gh.] To hoist 

He . . . hatsed up Ills s.vils. Grafton. 

Halseningt (hiil'sen-ing), a. Sounding 
harshly in the throat or tongue. Carew. 
Halser (ha'ser), n, A large rope of a size 
between the cable and the tow-line; a haw- 
ser. See Hawsee. 

Halt (luilt), v.i. [A. Sax. hcaltum, to be 
lame, kealt, lame; comp. Icel. haltr, halltr, 
Dan. Sw. halt, Goth, halk, lame, Dan. and 
Sw. haltr., to limp ; the connection with A. 
Sax. healde.n, G. halten, to hold, is doubtful. 
Probably cog. with L. datidus, lame.] 1. To 
limp; to be lame. 

The king would h.vve given unto him Judith, the 
•widowe of Earle Waltheofus, but shee refused him 
bec,vuse that he halted on the one legge. Stcau. 

2. To vStop in walking ; to cease to advance ; 
to stop for a longer or shorter period on a 
luareh, tis ahody of troop.s.— S. To .stajid in 
doubt wliether to proceed or what to do; to 
hesitate; to linger; to loiter. 

Till halting Vengeance overtook our age. Drytlen, 
How long ye between two opinians! 

I Ki. xviii. ei. 

4. To fail or come short; to be defective, as 
in connection of ideas or the like; to lie 
fanlly in measure or versification; as, a 
haltiiiy simile; a halting sonnet, 
r Spenser himself affects the obsolete. 

And Sidney’s verse halts ill on Roman feat. Pope. 

Halt (hiilt), v.t. To stop; to cause to cease 
marcliing; as, the general halted Ms troops 
for refreshment. 

Halt (halt), ft. [A, Sax, /leaJf, lame. See the 
verb. I Lame; not able to walk without 
limping. 

Bring hither the poor, the maimed, the halt, and 
, the blind. Luke xiv. 21. 

Halt (halt), n. 1, A stopping; a stop in 
walking or marcliing; as, the troops made a 
halt at the bridge,— -2. The act of limping; 
lameness; as, to have a halt in one’s gait. 
Halt.t Holds; held. Chaucer: 

Halter (hglt'Cr), ». One who halts or limps. 
Halter (iiftlt’Cr), n. [A. Sax. hcelfter, head- 
stall, noose; comp. D. L.G. and G. half ter, 
0. H. G. halftra, halaftra, D. also /(.afsfer.wlth 
similar meanings. Tlie origin is doubtful. 
But for the presence of the / it would be 
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easily derived from A. .’’'ax. healilan, 0. hat- 
, ten. to hold ! J. roitu, cord, or .strap, 

’ forming a hcud.stail or nooso for loading or 

(.lonfitiiiigii horse or other aninml. 2. A rope 

: .specially intciuleil for hiiiiging malcfactoris. 

; Nf» mm e’er feit /itzifer <lriuv, 

J With Dpiiuon of the Jaw, fycivi/iUtl 

Halfcer (hnlt'cr), v.t. To put a halter on; to 
iiiiid, mitch, or fasten with a halter; as, to 
/'i.'/fcr a horse. 

Halteres (hai-te'rG?.), n. pi [Or. halUres, 
weights held in the hands to give an impufcn.s 
in leaping, from hatlmmi, to leap.] The 
I piiisens or balancers of iiioects; the aborted 
I second pair of wings. 

Halkermani (h:iTt6r-nmii}, A liangman. 

I It is p.n. in wind that blows no man to uood, for 
j rmd balkt-inaUerij 'AertJ not bettrjr set 

I a-worJee tiiis nsriny a d.-jy. Bundle ef Nciia U’it, 1638. 

Haltersackt (hal'tiir-sak), n. A term of re- 
proach equivalent UrUaiig-dag. 

If he tt'cre niy sou, I would hang him up by the 
heels, ,111(1 fiiin, and s.a!t him, ivhrjre.son halter- 
sack’ Bean. &■ FI. 

Haltica (li:iTti-l?a), n. [Or. haltilem, .good at 
leaping, from /laftemn*, to leap.] A genus 
of coleopterous insects of the family Chry- 
sonielina*, popularly known as Ilea-beetlea. 

I The turiiiit-flea (//. nemorum), whoso larvie 
I are sometime.^ so destructive to the tiiniip 
i crops, famishes an example. They have 
thickened femora to their hind legs, anti 
jump, hence their sdentilic and popular 
niimes. 

HalticidgS (hal-tis'i-de), n. pi. [See H.tL- 
I TiOA.j The flea-beetles, a family of coleop- 
, terous iuaects, now’ usually included nmler 
the Chrysomelidffi, destructive to enieifer- 
otis pi, ants, and of which the genus Haltica 
is the type. See Hawioa. 

Haltingly (Ijalt'ing-ll), adv. In a halting 
maimer; with limping; slowly. 

Haltio (haTti-o), n. In Lapland myth, one 
of the guardian spirits of Mount N lenii 

From this heijfht (Nienii) we had opportunity seve- 
ral times to see tliose yappurs rise from the lake, 
which the people of the country call Haitios, and : 
whicli they deem to be the guardian spirits of the : 
mountain. Maupertuis, 

Halvanner (haTvan-Gr), n. In mininii, a 
miner who dresses and washes the impurities 
from halvans. 

Halvans (hal'vanz), n. pi In mining, ores 
not .sufllcieutly rich or too impure to be 
offered for sale, but sometimes sold when 
washed and freed from inipuritieH, 

Halve (hiiv), v.t. pret. & pp. halted; ppr. 
/w (wing. [From 
half.) 1. To di- 
vide into two 
. equal parts; as, 
to halve an 
apple. — 2. To 
join as timbers 
by lapping or 
letting into 
each other. TTie 
top fig. repre- 
sents the simple 
lap-joint, and 
the lower one 
the common Halving (in joinery), 
halving. 

Halved (Idlvd), a. In hot. appearing as it 
one side or one half were cut away; dimi- 
diate; hemispherical. 

Halve-net, Haave-net {lin.v''net>, «. [leel. 
hdfr, a kind of net for herring fishing.] A 
.standing-net, placed within watei’-niark to 
prevent the fishes from retuiniBg with the 
tide. [Scotch.] 

Halves (hilvz), w. pi. of S«i/. 

HalF<haTi). a. Holy. [Scotch.] 

Halyard (hal'yard), n. [Hale or haul, and 
yard.} Naut. a rope or tackle for hoisting 
and lowering sails, yards, gaffs, (fee. Writ- 
ten also Halliard. 

Halymote t (haTi-mot), n. iHaly, A. Sax. 
hidig, holy, and mote, A. Sax. mrnAt, a meet- 
ing.] A holy or ecclesiastical court. 
Halysltes {hal'i-sits), m. [Gr. halgms, a 
chain. ] A fossil genus of coral at the family 
Favositidm, peculiar to the palmozoic strata. 
Called also Cate-nipora and Chain-pore Coral 
Ham (ham). [A. Sax. /idm, a house, home, 
village, town.] A common element in Eng- 
lish place-names, as Bucking/mm, Kotting- 
ham, WrentAam, ’Durham, &c. Hamlet is 
a diminutive. 

Ham (ham). ■». [A. Sax. ham, hamm; D. 
ham; G. hamme, a ham. Cog. Gr. Icampto, 
to bend ; W. Ir, and Gael. cam. crooked, 
bent.] 1. The inner or hind part of the 
knee; the inner angle of the joint which 
unites the thigh and the leg of an animal; 



the thidi 0? any :uiimal.--2. The < high < if 
an .'mimai. partienkivly of a hog, Lot- d and 
‘ cnrtid; (he tlijgh of a iiog saltt-ii ami drieil 
: in smoke. 

Hamris.u.il, r.t. ’I'O meke into limn; to niri; 
; meat, as beef, pork. Ac., by salting and 
!■ drying in smoko. 

Hamadryad (Imni'a-dri-ad), a. jd. Hama- 
dryads, Ilamadryades (bamh dn-adz, 
iGr. hmti'ul ryufi, from 
hmmt, togetbiT.and drgy, a irre, a uymjili 
wlnMo hit was b-mnd up with ihat of smut- 
tree.) ! In and a wood- 
nympli, fintjued to live and die with the 
tree to which she was attach ud. 

I’lif ccmm-in oi.mmsi riuiccriiii..; lie* iiympb',, 
Vrinra tlio au ifiitb t .tIU'*! lu isruf. t»i 

the hnnoiir ol treeij than yet inentiTinenl 

It w.is thoni’Iit f.hiist the Jate ol tliGiic nymph;; had ‘d» 
near a tieptimlence on home trec.^, iii'trt: eicperiahr 
r<ak-, thvii: li.cd ainl <h^ d li5,/*thcr. 

2, A dog-fitciid a)!'! erbaboon (Cyw'CrphHlv 
kawndrya with long mane and wjubker 
a native of Abyssinia. 

Hamal (ha'inal), h. A porter in Cophtan- 
tinople. The haiiuds I'iirry immense- weight-i 
between tliem, Misjiendcd on [loles .suj - 
ported on their shmilders. 
Hamamelidacete {h!i-n!a-mr;'li-da"Bf'-e), n. 
pd. [Gr. hanumtrlln, hamankUdn'!, a tree 
with fruit like the jicar.] VMtdi-huzefe, 
a small natvirnl order of eidgyiious exo- 
genous plants of J,ind!i-y's mubclhil alli- 
iUice, miiih diho.-cii but u'>m- Kur.ipe.in, 
They consist of simdl trees or shrubs, vary- 
ing in heiglit fi’om fi to ffo feet. 'They have 
altensatc, stipulate, feather-veined leaves, 
ami small a.xillary imise.uiid lluwers, and 
arc aliieil on the one hand to Bruniaces® 
and on the other to Conjaccai. 
Hamarthritis (Imm-ar-thrl'tib), -n. [Gr, 
hama, at once, and arthritk, gout, from 
arthrmi, a joint.] In )af‘d. uuivfir.«al gout, 
or gout 111 all the joints. 

Hamate (hiVnuit), a. [L. haumfuH, hooked, 

. from /aiBimf, a hook,] Hooked; entungled. 
Hamated {hi'mfit-ed), a. Honked or .-efc 
withhook:A 

HamWet (hainTil), v.t. fA. Sax. hamHav, 
to hamstring, froniAcoL] 1. To luim.striii.g. 
2. To render dogs unlit for hunting by cut- 
ting out the balls of the feet. 
Hamlmrg-lake {iianTbers-lak), It. A cochi- 
neal pfenientof apmjdish coliiiir, inclining 
to erlmaoii. 

Hambm'g-wliite {ham'bCu’gAvhit), n„ A 
pigment compoaed of two parts of barytes 
and one of white-lead. 

Ham-curer {liamTa'ir-t-r), a. One- who cures 
meat, ns beef, pork, Ac., liy salting and 
drying. 

Hame (luim), «. [Comp. D. haam, sai»€! 
meaning.] One of two curved i!ii.'ct'a of 
wood oiMnetal in the harness of a draught 
horse, to which the traces .are fastened, and 
which lie upon the collar or have pads afc- 
taehed to themfitting the horse’s neck. 
Hame (ham), w. Hume. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Hame (iulm), n. A rare form of haulm, a 
stalk of grain. 

Hamel, t r. t [See HamblE,] To hamstring ; 
to ent oif. Chaucer. 

Hamel (ham'el), ■». The name for the bright 
star a in the constellation Arie.s. 

Hamely (ham'ii), if. Honuiy; familiar, 
[Scotch.] 

Hamers, j For Hammers. Chaucer. 
Hamesuefcen (ham'suk-n), n. [A. Sax. hdm, 
liome, and secan, seeean, tu sock. Comic 
leel. keimsdkn, an attack <m one’s hi)!iije;G. 
7on'//i,S'HcAen, to ravage.] In Scots law, the 
offence of feloniously beating or assaulting a 
person in hi.s own bouse or dwelling-place. 
Hamiform (hfiTui-forin), a. [L. ha, tins, a 
hook, and forma, form.] In zmd. curved i-.t 
the extremity, so as to resemble a hook. 
Hamiltonia (ham-il-ton'i-a), n. (In lioiuiur 
of Mr.Har/iilton of .I’hiladclphia, an eminent 
botanist.] A genus of North Ameriean and 
East Indian plants, nat. orderCinchonacea;, 
The species are shrubs ivith fragrantflowers, 
which have a funnel-shaped corolla. They 
are cultivated in stoves. 

Hamite (ham'it), n. [from L. htnnus, a 
hook. ] A genus of fossil ceidialopods, allied 
to the Ammonites: so named from the shell 
being hooked or bent on itself, instead of 
being spiral. They are peenUiu* to the chalk 
or greensand. 

Hamitic (hara-it'lk), a. Eelating to Ham 
or his descendants ; specifically, appellative 
of a class of African tongues, comprising the 
ancient Hieroglj’phic language, Coptic, the 
Ethiopian or Abyssinian, the Libyan or Ber- 
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ber, ami tbe Hottentot groups. The alli- 
anees of tliis class have not yet been dis- 
tinctly ascertained. 

Fa.Tnhin (ham'ldn), «. A pudding made of 
a shoulder of mutton. 

Hamlet (Imm'let), n. [Dim. of A. Sax. Mm, 
home.] A small village; a little cluster Of 
houses in the country. 

The country wMsted and tlie burned. 

Dryden, 

Hamleted. (ham'Iet-ed), a. Accustomed to 
a hamlet, or to a country life. 

He is properly .and pitiedly to be counted alone 
tliat is illiterate.and un.nctively lives hamleted in .some 
imtravelled village of the duller country, Feltkant. 

Hammel (ham'mel), n. A small shed and 
yard used for sheltering fattening cattle. 
See Hemmbl. 

Hammer (ham'mer), n. [A. Sax. hamor; 
comp. ].). hamer, G. and Dan, hammer, Icel. 
hainurr, O.H.G. harnar. In Icel. and A. Sax. 
the word also means a roclc, and the term 
may have been originally applied to a stone 
implement for striking with.] 1. An instru- 
ment for driving nails, beating metals, and 
the like, consisting usually of an iron head, 
fixed crosswise to a handle.— 2. Something 
which in form or action resembles the com- 
mon hammer; as, (a) the part of a clock 
which strikes upon the bell to indicate the 
hour; the striker. (6) One of the small 
padded mallets by which the strings of a 
piano arc struck, (c) That part in the lock 
of a gun, ride, cfee., which when the trigger 
is pulled falls with a smart blow, and causes 
the explosion of the detonating substance 
in connection with the powder. (In tlie old 
flint-lock it was a piece of steel covering the 
pan and struck by tlm flint.) (d) In anat. 
the malleus or outermost of the four small 
bones of the ear.— 3. Fig. anything destruc- 
tive. 

That renowned pillar of truth, and hammer of 
here.sies, St. Augustine. Hakewill. 

—Tu bring to the hammer, to sell by auction, 
from the auctioneer using a small hammer 
to knock dora the goods to the highe.st 
bidder. 

Hammer (ham'mer), v.i. 1. To beat with a 
hammer; as, to hammer iron or steel.— 

2. To form or forge with a hammer; to shape 
by beating. 

, , Some hammer helmets for the fighting field. 

Dryden. 

3. 'To work 111 the mind; to contrive by in- 
tellectual labour; to excogitate: usually 
with out; as, to hammer out a scheme. 

Who was hant^nering out a penny dialogue. 

feJTrey. 

Hammer (liara'mer), v.i. l. To strike any- 
thing repeatedly, as ivitli a hammer.— 2. 'To 
work; to bo busy; to labour in contrivance. 

Nor need’s!' thou much importune me to tliat, 
Whereon this month I have beeti hammering. 

Shah. 

2. 'To lie working or in agitation; to keep up 
an excited state of feeling. 

Veuge.mice is in my heart, de.nth in my hand; 
Blood tind revenge are hammering in my head, 
Shah, 

Hammerable (luiuTmer-a-bl), a. That may 
be slmped by a hammer; malleable. Sher- 
wood. 

Hammer-axe (ham'm6r-ax), n. A tool con- 
sisting of a hammer and axe combined on 
one handle. 

Hammer-beam (Iiam’'mer-bem), n. A short 
beam attached to the foot of a principal 



way across the apartments. 'The hammer- 
beam is generally supported by a rib rising 
up from a corbel below; and in its turn 
forms the support of another rib, constitut- 
ing with that springing from the opposite 
hammer-beam an arch. Although occupying 
the place of a tie in the rooting, it does not 
act as a tie; it is essentially a lever, as will 
bo obvious on an examination of the figm-e, 
which is a representation of the roof of 
Westminster Hall. Here the inner end of 
the hammer-beam A receives the wei.ght of 
the upper portion of the roof, wnieh is 
balanced by the pressure of the principal at 
its outer end. 

Hammer-cloth, (ham'mer-kloth), n. The 
cloth which covers the drivei’’s seat in some 
kinds of carriages: so called perhaps from 
the old practice of carrying a hammer, nails, 
(So., in a little pocket hid by this clotli, or 
rather, as Skeat explains it, from D. hemel 
and E. cloth, hemel meaning the top or cover 
of a coach, also heaven (=G. himmcl). 

Hammer -dressed (ham'mer- drest), a. 
Dressed or prepared with a hammer; espe- 
cially applied to a building-stone which has 
been dressed with a pointed hammer or 
pick. 

Hammerer (liarn'iner-m-), n. One who works 
with a hammer. 

Hammer-flsh (ham'mer-flsh), M. A rapa- 
cious fish of tlie family Sqnalidaj or sharks, 
the halance-flsh, Zygeena vulgaris, Z. mal- 
leus, or Sphyrna. zygoma; called also Ham- 
mer-headed Shark, from the shape of its 
head, which resembles a double -headed 
hammer. Written also Hammer-head. See* 
SH.1RK. 

Hammer-liarden(liam'm6r-har-dn), v.t. 'To 
harden, as a metal, by hammering in the 
cold state. 

Hammer-head (ham'm6r-lied), n. i. Tlie 
piece of iron which forms the head of a 
hammer.— 2. Same as Hammer-fish. 

Hammer-headed (ham'm6r-hed-ed), a. 
Having a head like a hammer. See IIam- 
MEK-FI8H. 

Hammerman (liarn'mCr-man), n. One who 
beats or works with a hammer; specifically, 
in Scotland, a smith, or worker in metal. 

Hammer-oyster (ham'nrir-ois-tcr), «. J/al- 
leus vulgaris, a bivalve shell-flsh found In 
the West Indies, resembling the pearl-oyster 
when young, but when mature resembling 
the form of a hammer. 

Hammochrysos (ham-mo-krTsos), n. [Gr. 
hammos, sand, and chrysos, gold.] An old 
term for a variety of sandstone having 
spangles of gold colour interspersed in it. 

Hamraocli (ham'mok), n. [Sp. hamaca; 
Pg. maca. A word of Indian origin. Co- 



Sailor's Hammock suspended by hooks. 


Inmbiis, in the narrative of liis first Voyage, 
says ‘ A ginat many Indians in canoes 
came to the ship to-day for the purpose of 
bartering their cotton, and hamacas or nets 
in which they sleep.’] A kind of hanging 
bed, consisting of a piece of cloth, usually 
canvas, or netting, about 6 feet long and 
3 feet wide, gathered at the ends and sus- 
pended by cords and hooks. It very com- 
monly forms a bed, or a receptacle for a 
bed, on board of ships. 

Hammock -racks, Hammock - battens 
(ham'mok-raks.ham'mok-bat-tnz),-!!. Cleats 
or battens from which the hammocks are 
suspended. 

Hamous, Hamose (ha'mus, ha'mos), a. [L. 
hamtis, a hook. Cog. Celt, cam, crooked.] 
In hot. hooked; having the end hooked or 
curved. 

Hamper (ham'pdr), n. [Contr, from hana- 
per (which see).] A kind of rude basket or 
wicker-work receptacle, generally of con- 
siderable size, and chiefly used as a case for 
packing articles in. 

Hamper t (ham'p6r),n,. [See the verb.] 1. A 
fetter or some instrument that shackles, 
Shackldckes, Aaw/enr, gyves, and chains. 

_ Air T, Browne. 

2. JSmt. 9. collective name for things which, 
though necessary to the equipment of a 
ship, are in tJie way in time of service. 

Hamper (ham'p6r),uf. [Perhapsanasalized 


form con’esponding to D. haperen, to stam- 
mer, falter, stick fast. Comp. Sc. kamp, to 
stammer, to halt in walking; hamfise or 
kamphis, tohamper, to hemin; Goth./iamys, 
hanfs, mutilated; G. humpeln, hiimpeln, to 
limp.] 1. To shackle; to entangle; to im- 
pede in motion or progress, or to render 
progress difficult to; to perplex; to em- 
barrass; to encumber. 

A Hon hampered in a net. V Estrange. 

They hainper and entangle our souls, and hinder 
their flight upward. Tillotson. 

2. To derange or put out of working order, 
as a piece of mechanism. 

I hampered the lock of the library door. 

Lt/e of a Lover. 

Hamper (ham'per), ,r.f. To put into a ham- 
per. ' 

Hamshackle (ham'shak-l), ut [Ham and 
shacJcle (which see).] To fasten the head of 
a horse or cow to one of its forelegs to pre- 
vent it from running away or wandering too 
far; hence, to curb, to restrain. 

Hamster (ham'ster), n. [G. hamster, 0. H. G, 
hamistro, hamastro, a hamster.] A genus 
of rodent burrowing quadrupeds (Oricetus) 
of the rat family 
(Muridse), and re- 
sembling the true 
rats in their denti- 
tion, hut differing 
in having short 
hairy tails as well 
Hamster [Cricetns wtlgaris as cheek-pouches, 
wfrnmeniarius). in which they COll* 

vey grain, peas, 
acoras, (fee. , to their winter residence. The 
common hamster of the north of Europe 
and Asia (C. vulgarU or fruinentarhis) is 
of the size of the water-rat, but is of a 
browner colour, and its belly and legs are 
yellow. In its burrow, which consists of 
several compartments— one, lined with straw 
or hay, being reserved for sleeping— it stores 
as mucli as 00 lbs, of com or 1 cwt. of beans 
as pi’ovisiou for the milder months of winter, 
hybernating during the colder months. Iti; 
is carnivorous as well as gi’aminivorous. 
'The hamster is not known in Britain, but is 
common in Germany and Poland. 
Hamstring (Imm'string), n. [Ham and 
string.] 'The tendon or one of the tendons 
of the ham. 

Hamstring (ham'string), v.t. pret. (fe pp. 
hamstrung or hamstringed; ppr. hamstring- 
ing. To cut the tendons of the ham, and 
thus to lame or disable. 

He clefended himself desperately, and would have 
cut his way through them, had they not hamstringed 
his horse. Macaulay. 

Hamular (liam'u-Wr), a. [See Hamulus.] 
Hooklike; hooked. 

Hamulose (ham'u-los), a. ■ [See Hamulus.] 
In hot. covered with little hooks, or having 
a little hook at the end. 

Hamulus (liam'u-lus), n. [L., a little hook, 
dim. of hamus, a hook.] A little hook; as 
(a) ill anat. the hooklike portion of the 
pterygoid process of the sphenoid bone,' or 
any similar object. (&) In hot. a kind of 
hooked bristle found in the flower of Un- 
cinia. 

Han.t An old plural and inf. of have. 

Han (han), n. 'The name given to the Chin- 
ese dynasty founded by Kau-tsu, and last- 
ing from B.o. 206 to A.D. 220. It is the most 
celebrated of all the dynasties of China, and 
with It commences the modern history of 
that empire. 

Hanapt (han'ap), n. [See Hanapek.] A 
rich silver or golden goblet or tankard for- 
merly used on state occasions, 

Hanaper (ha'na-pOr), n. [L-L. hanaperium, 
a large vessel, properly a receptacle for 
cups, hence for any valuables, from L.L. 



Hanaper used for keeping tlie Records. 


hanapus, anapus, a vessel, a cup, Fr. hanap, 
a drinking-bowl, a word of 'Teutonic origin; 
Comp. O.If.G. hnup, hnepf, G. napf, A. Sax. 


Fate, fill-, fat, fall; . me, met, Irir; pine, pin; note, not, move; , tube, tub, bull; oil,. pound; ii-, Sc. almne; y. Sc. fey. 
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linmp, a goblet, a bowl.] 1, A kind of basket 
nscd in early days by the kings of England 
for holding and carrying with them their 
moneyas they journeyed from place toplace; 
the king’s treasury. The clerk or warden 
of the hanaper was an officer who received 
the fees due to the king for seals of char- 
ters, patents, commissions, and writs. There 
was also an officer who was controller 
of the hanaper. This word therefore an- 
swered to the modern exchequer. -Hanaper- 
okce, of the Court of Chancery, so called 
because all writs regarding the public were 
once kept in a hanaper (in hanaperid), those 
concerning the crown in a little sack or 
bag. The act 5 and 6 Viet. ciii. transferred 
the duties of the hanaper-offlee to other 
officials. 

This charge they laid to John Hales, clerk of the 
Aanirper. a good and publick spirited man, and one 
of those commissioners. Stryjie. 

2.t A hamper. Holland. 

Hanee.t Hauncet (hans). For Enhance. 
See Enhance. 

Hance (hans), n. [A form of haunch.l 1. In 
arch, a term sometimes used as synonymous 
with hmmeh (which see), by older writers 
more especially applied to (a) the lower 
part, above the springing, of three and four 
centred arches. (6) A small arch by wliich 
a straight lintel is sometimes united to its 
jamb or impost. Written also Hanse.-- 
2. pi. Naut. falls of the flfe-rails placed on 
balusters on the poop and quarter-deck 
down to tlie gangway. 

Hanch (hanch), n. In arch, same as Haunch. 

HaUCMnol (lian'shin-ol), n. The Mexican 
name for Heimia salici/oUa, a plant of the 
nat. order Xythracece, which is a powerful 
sudorific and diuretic, and is much in repute 

. as a cure for venereal diseases. See Heimia. 

Hand (lumd), w. [Common, in forms varying 
but little from the English, to all the Ten- 
tonic tongues. Probably allied to Goth. 
hinthan, to capture; O.Fris. hdnda, henda, 
to take; B. hencl, hent, to seize, hent, seized; 
perhaps also hunt, hound. Handsel, handy, 
handsome are derivatives.] 1. In man, the 
extremity of the arm, consisting of the palm 
and lingers, connected with the arm at the 
wrist; the part with which we hold and use 
any instrument. Tliat which constitutes a 
liaiul, properly speaking, is the power of 
opposing the thumb to the other fingens 
either singly or in combination. The hand 



Skeleton of Human Hand and Wrist. 

I, Scaphoid bone, e, Semiluniir bone. 3, Cunei- 
form bone. I'isiforni bone, s, Os trapezium. 
6, Os trapezoides. 7, Os magnum. 8, Unciform 
bone. 9, Metacarpal bones ot thumb and lingers. 
30, First row of phalanges of thumb and fingers. 
II, Second row of phalanges of fingers. 12, Third 
row of phalanges of thumb' and fingers. 

of man alone exemplifies this condition, that 
of the apes and monkeys being able to imi- 
tate but feebly the opposition of the thumb 
and the fingers. The human hand is cora- 
pesod of twenty-seven hones, namely, the 
eight hones of tlie carpus or wrist, the five 
bones of the metacarpus forming the palm, 
and the fourteen bones or phalanges of the 
lingers. Of these phalanges the thumb has 
hut two, all the other digits having three 
each.— 2. A member of certain of the lower 
animals resembling in use or structure the 
human liand; us, one of the four extremities 
of an ape; one of the fore-paws of a squirrel; 
in falconry, the foot of a hawk; in the 
manige. the fore-foot of a horse.— -3. A mea- 
sure of A inches; a palm: applied chiefly to 
horses; as, a horse 14 Attnds high.— 4. Side ; 
part; direction, either riglit or left ; as, on 
the one hand or the other; this is admitted 
on all hands, that is, on all sides or by all 
parties.— 5. Performance; handiwork; woi'k- 
manshij); that is, the elfectforthe cause,. the 
hand being the instrument of action. 

Arbarets and flowers . 

Imborder’d on each bank, the hand of Eve. Miltdn. 


ch, o/iain; eh. Sc. loch; g, po; j,joh; 


6. Power of performance; skill. 

A friend of mine has a very fine hand on the violin. 

Adduon. 

t. Manner of acting or performance; mode 
of procedure. 

As her majesty hath received great profit, so may 
she, by a moderate hand, from time to time reap the 
like. Bacon. 

a Agency; part in performing or executing; 
as, punish every man who had a hand in 
the mischief. 

The word of the Lord, which he spake by the hand 
of his servant Ahijalt the propliet. i Ki. xiv. iS. 

Let it therefore be required on botli parts, at the 
hands of the clergy, to be in meanness of est.ite like 
the apostles. Hooker. 

9. Possession; power; as, the estate is in the 
hands of the owner. 

Sacraments serve as the moral instruments of 
God . . . , the use whereof is in our hands, the effect 
in his. Hooker. 

10. In card-playing, (a) the cards held by a 
single player. (6) One of the players, the 
elder hand being the player sitting next 
after the dealer in the order in which the 
cards are dealt, (c) A game at cards, (cl) A 
single round at a game, in which all the 
cards dealt at one time are played. ‘The 
odd trick at the conclusion of a hand.’ 
Dickens. 

A .saint in heaven would grieve to see such hand 

Cut up by one who will not understand. Crahbe. 

11. As much as may he held in the hand; 
speoiflcally, (a) five of any article of .sale ; 
as, five oranges or five herrings make a 
hand; (b) with tobacco-growers, a bundle or 
head of tobacco leaves tied together, with- 
out the stem being stripped. — 12. That 
which pei’forms the office of the hand or of 
a finger in pointing; as, the hands of a 
clock.— 13. A person: so used by itself mostly 
as applied to persons employed on board 
ship or in manufactories, but more widely 
in such phrases as, a good /wind at a speech; 
a poor Aawd at an explanation, in which 
there is a reference to some special faculty 
or ability ascribed or denied to a person, 
and in one or two other phrases, such as, a 
cool ha7id, a person not easily abashed or 
deprived of his self-possession; an old hand, 
a person of long experience, an astute fel- 
low.— 14. Style of penmanship; as, a good 
hand; a had Acmd; a fine hand.—lb. t Terms; 
conditions; rate; price. ‘Bought at a dear 
hand.’ Bacon.— At hand, (a) near; either 
present and within reach or not far distant. 
(&) Near in time; not distant. 

The day of Christ is 3 Thes. ii. =. 

—At or in any hand, on any account; at 
any rate; at all events; at no hand, on no 
account. 

Hark you, sir; I’ll liava them fairly bound: 

All books of love; see that at any hand. Shah. 

0 . for the love of laughter, hinder not the humour 
of his design; let him fetch off his drum in any hand. 

Shak. 

Accept the mystery, but at no hand wrest it by 
pride or ignorance. yrr, Taylor. 

—At first ha7id, from the producer, or new; 
at second hand, or simply second hand, from 
an intermediate purchaser, or old or used; 
as, these goods were bought at first hand; 
this hook was obtained second hand.— At 
the hand or hands of. See above under 
meaning S.— By hand, with the hands, in 
distinction from the instrumentality of 
tools, engines, or animals; as, to weed a 
garden by hand; to lift, draw, or carry by 
hand.— Ear one’s own hand, on one’s own 
account; for one’s self ; without regard to 
others; as, he fought like Hairy of the 
’W'Snd. for his own hand. 

For each 

But sought to rule/ur his own self and hand. 

Tennyson. 

— From hand to hand, from one person to 
another. —Jji hand, (a) present payment, 
in respect to the receiver. 

Receiving in hand one year’s tribute. KnolUs. 

(&) In the state of preparation or execu- 
tion. ‘"We have sport hand.’ Shale. 
—Of all hands,) in any event. 

We cannot cross the cause why we were born, 

Therefore, ly all hands, we must he forsworn. 

Shak. 

—Off hand, : without delay, hesitation, or 
difficulty; immediately; dexterously; with- 
out previous preparation.— Ojf one’s hands, 
done ; ended. — Of his ha^ids, an expression 
used in Shakspere’s time in such phrases 
as, a tall man of Ins hands; ,a proper fellow 
of Ms hands; and probably equivalent to 
7oith his hands, tall, having meant at that 
time not only what we now mean by it, but 
also strong, sturdy, able. Schmidt com- 
pares the expression ‘ein belt ze sinen lian- 
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den’ (a hero at his hands) in the 'Nibeluiige 
Not.’— On Hand, in present possession; as, 
he has a supply of goods onhand.—On one's 
ha7ids, under one's care or management; as 
a burden upon one. 

Jupiter had a farm an his hands. L’Hstrange. 
His wife came upon my hattds. Fielding. 

—Out of hand, (a) at once; directly; with- 
out delay or hesitation. 

What have you done to your step-dame? 

Come, tell me ant 0/ hand. Old ballad. 

(6) Off one’s hands; done; ended; as, ‘Wci-e 
these inward wars once out of hand.' Shak. 
— To his hand, to my hand, &c., in reailincss; 
already prepared; ready to be received. 

The work is made Locke. 

— Under his hand, imder her hand, <fec., 
with the proper writing or signature of the 
name. This deed is executed under the 
hand and seal of the owner.— Hand in and 
out,\ tlK3 name of an old game prohibited 
by a statute of Edward IV.’s reign.- //and 
in hand, with hands mutually clasped; 
hence, in union; conjointly; unitedly. 

Enoch and Annie sitting hand-iti-hand, Tennyson. 
— Hand over hand, by passing the hands 
alternately one before or above another; as, 
to climb ha7id over ha7id; also, rapidly; as, 
to come up with a chase hand over hand : 
used by seamen.— J/and over head, negli- 
gently; rashly; without seeing what one 
does. [Bare.] — Fland to hand, in close 
union ; close fight.— Hand to 7710 nth. To 
live from hand to mouth is to obtain food 
and other necessaries as want requires, 
without making previous provision or hav- 
ing an abundant previous supply.— i/«nd.s 
off! keep off; forbear; refrain from blows. 
— A cool hand. See above under meaning 
13.— A heavy hand, seventy or oppression. 
—A light hand, gentleness; moderation.— 
An old ha7id. See above under meaning 13. 
— A slack hand, idleness; carelessness.— A 
strict hand, severe discipline ; rigorous 
government.— Clean hands, innocence; free- 
dom from guilt. — Heavy on hand, diflicult 
to manage; an e.xpression properly belong- 
ing to the mandge. 

Poor Bella, how heavy on hand she will find him. 

Laturence.' 

— Hot athand,) same asHeawj onhanil. See 
above. 

But hollow men, like horses hot at hand. 

Make tjallaut show and promise of their mettle. 

S/ink. 

— Light m hand, easy to manage. See above, 
Heavy on hand. — To ask the hand of, to usk 
in marriage.— To be hand and glove tvith, 
to be intimate and familiar, as friends or 
associates.— To be on the mending hand, to 
be improving in health; to be recovering. — 
To bear a hand (naut.), to give assistance 
quickly; to hasten.- To bear in hemd,) to 
keep in e.xpectation or dependence; to de- 
lude with false hopes and pretences. 

A rascally yea forsooth knave, to iesr a gentle- 
man in hand, and then stand upon security. Slink. 

—To bind or tie hand and foot, to bind 
firmly; to attach so as to he inseparable; to 
restrain completely. 1 

He thought of the dreadful nature of his existence, 
bound hand and foot xa a dead woman, and tor- 
raented by a demon in her shape.. Dickens,: 

—To change hands,to change sides; to change 
owners.— To come to hand, to he received; 
to come within one’s reach.— To get hand,) 
to gain influence. 

Flattery, the dang’rous nurse of vice. 

Co? upon his youth. Daniel. 

— Give nle your hands, support me with 
your applause; clap your hands in approval. 
Shak. — To give the heend of, to give a woman 
in marriage. — To have a hand in, to be con- 
cerned in; to have a part or concern in 
doing; to have an agency in. — To have one’s 
hands full, to be fully occupied; to have a 
great deal to do.— To hold hand with,) to 
hold one’s own with; to vie with; to etiual 
She in beauty, education, blood. 

Holds hand with any princess in the world. Shak. 

— To lay hands 071, (a) to seize; (6) to assault. 
—Laying on of hands, a ceremony used in 
consecrating one to office.— To lend a hemd, 
to give assistance.— To make a haiid,) to 
profit; to gain an advantage. 

The French kinsj, supposing to make his handhy 
those rude ravages in England, broke off his treaty 
of peace, and proclaimed hostility. 

Sir jt. Jfayxi'ard. 

—To pour water on. the ha7ids, in the Bible, 
is to serve or minister to. 2 Ki. iii. 11.— To 
put forth the ha7id against, in the Bible, to 
use violence against; to kill. 2 Sam. xviii. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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12. — To mt one’s hand to a neigkboury 
goodSi in the Bible, to steal them. Ex. xxii. 
S.~-2’o flwt the last hand or finishing hand 
to, to complete; to perfect; to mate the 
last comotions or give the final polish.— JTo 
set the hand to, to engage in; to undertake. 

That the Lord tliy God may bless tliee, in all thou 
settest thin£ hsttd to, Dent, xxiii. no. 

—To shake hands, to clasp the right hand 
nuitually (with or without a shake), as a 
greeting or in token of friendship or re- 
eoneiliatioii. — iTo strike hands, to make a 
contract or to hecome surety for another’s 
debt nr good hehaviour. Prov. xvii. 18. 
—To take by the hand, to take under one’s 
protection.— 2'o take in hand, to attempt; 
to undertake. lukei. 1. Also, to seize and 
deal with,— 2'o loash one’s hands of, to have 
nothing more to do with; to reuomice all 
connection with or interest in. 

Hand (hand), v.t. 1. To give or transmit 
with the hand; as, hand me a hook.— 2. To 
lead, guide, and lift with the hand; to con- 
duct. 

Angels did /tatui lier up, wlio next God dwell. 

VoHfie. 

S.t To manage with the hand or hands. 

I bless my chain, I ftajiii my oar, 

Nor think on all I left on shore. Prior. 

•t.t To seize; to lay hands on. 

I.et him tliat makes but trifles of his eyes, 

First hariA me : ou mine own accord, I'm off. 

Shak. 

5. JS'aut. to furl, as a sail— 6. t To pledge by 
the hand ; to handfast. 

If any two be but once /wnVrrf in the church, and 
f have tasted in any .sort the nuptial bed. Milton. 

—To hand doiun, to transmit in succession, 
as from father to son, or from predecessor 
: to successor; m,tahlo&&xo handed doionixom. 
age to age. 

Hand! (hand), v.i. To go hand in hand ; to 
co-operate. 

Let but my power and means hand with my will. 

Massinger. 

Hand (hand), a. Belonging to or used by 
the hand; much used in composition for 
that which is manageable or wrought by the 
hand; as, Aand-barrow, kand-'boll, hand- 
loom, Ziand-saw, :&c. Anciently, when pre- 
fixed to names of animals, it signified tame 
or pet; as, a /land-wolf, a tame wolf. 

Though I am tame, and bred up with my wrongs, 
Which are my foster-brothers, I may leap, 

Like a /«?r«-woIf, into my natural wildness. 

And do an outrage. liean. & Ft. 

Hand-ball (haiicl'hal), n. A game wdth a 
ball. 

Handbarrow (hand'ba-rO), n. A kind of 
litter or stretcher, sometimes flat, some- 
times trough-shaped, vrith handles at each 
end, carried between two persons. 
Handbasket (hand'bas-ket), n. A small or 
portable basket. 

Handbell (hand'bel), n. A small bell rung 
by the band, as opposed to one with bell- 
ropes; a table-bell. 

Hand-bill (liand'bil), n. An instrument for 
pruning trees. 

Hand-bill (liand'lnl), n. A loose printed 
paper or sheet to he circulated for the pur- 
pose of making some public announcement. 
Handblow (hand'blo), n. A blow or stroke 
with the hand. 

Hand-book (hand'bpk), n. A small hook or 
treatise such as may be easily held in the 
hand ; a manual or compendium ; a guide- 
book for travellers. 

Hand-brace (liand'bras), n. A boring-tool, 
consisting of a cranked spindle, at one encl- 
: of which a broad head . or breastplate is 
, attached by a swivel, so that it may remain 
stationary while : tlio: crank is turned, the 
other end having a socket into which a drill 
can bo fixed. Weale. 

Hand-breadtb (lurndfimedth), n. A space 
equal to the breadth of the hand ; a palm. 
Ex. XXV. 26. 

The Eastern people determined their hand-breadth 
by the breadth of barleycorns, six making a digit, 
ami twenty-four a hand's breadth. Ariutknot, 

Hand-car (hand'kilr), n. A hand cart or 
carriage. [ITnitecl States.] 

Hand-cart (hand'kilrt), n. A cart drawn or 
pushed by hand. 

Hand-Cloth (liaud'klothYn. Ahandkcrchief. 
Hand-craft (hand'kraft), n. Same as Ilan- 
diomft. 

Hand-craftsman (hand'krafts-man), n. A 
handicraftsman. 

Handcuff (hand'kuf), n. [A. Sax. handcops 
.. —ABud!, the hand, cosv, cops, a fetter,] A 
manacle or fastening for the hand, consist- 
- of ail iron . ring round : the wrist, usually 


I connected by a short chain with one on the 
other wi’ist. 

Handcuff (hand'lcuf), v.t. To manacle; to 
i confine the hands with, or as firmly as witli 
handcuffs. 

If he cannot carry an ox, like Milo, he will not, like 
Milo, be handcuffiet in the oak by attempting to rend 
it. hlay. 

Hand-director (hand'di-rckt-er), n. An in- 
strument designed to assist a player of the 
piano to acquire a good position of the hands 
. and arms; a liand-guide. 

Hand-drop_ Qiand'drop), n. A popular term 
for paralysis of the hand, produced by the 
action of lead. 

Handed (handled), a. 1. With hands joined. 

Into their inmost bower, handed they went. Milton. 

2. Having a hand possessed of any peculiar 
property: used especially in composition 
with qualifying words; as, right-handed, 
loft-handed, ompty-handed, full-handed, &o. 

What false Italian, 

As poisonous tongued as handed, hath prevailed. 

Shak. 

Hander (haiul'Or), n. One who hands or 
transmits ; a conveyer in succession. Dry- 
den. 

Handfastt (hand'fast), n. 1. Hold; custody; 
power of confining or keeping. 

If that shepherd is not in hand-fast, let him fly. 

Shak. 

2, Gripe; grasp; hold upon. 

Should leave the handfast that he had of grace. 

To fall into a woman’s easy arms, Seau. S' FL 

Handfastt (liand'fast), a. East by contract; 
betrothed, or united as if by betrothal. 

A virgine made handfast to Christ. Bale. 

Handfastt (hand'fast), v.t. [A. Sax. kand- 
feestan, to pledge one’s hand], 1. To pledge; 
to betroth ; to bind ; to join in close union. 

If a damsel that is a virgin be kandfasted to any 
man (betrothed, present version). 

Dent. xxii. 23. Coverdale's Trans. 

2. Eormerly in parts of Scotland, to marry 
for a year, after which the union might be 
broken or made permanent.— 3. To give 1 
over as a possession; to transfer to the pos- i 
session of. ' 

We list not to handfast ourselves to God Almighty, 
to make ourselves over to him by present deed of 
gift; but would fain, forsooth, bequeath ourselves to 
iilm a legacy ill our last will and te.stanient. 

Abp, Sancro/t. 

Handfastlyt (liand'fast-Ii), adv. By means 
of handfasting; in a solemnly-pledged man- 
ner. Ilolinshed. 

Hand-fetter (hand'fet-ter), n. A fetter for 
the hand; a manacle. 

Hand-fish (Inmd'flsh), n. See CnEiRONEO- 
TES, 

Hand-footed (hand'fiit-ed), a. Having feet 
formed like human hands; ehiropodous. 
Handful (Inmd'ful), n. pi. Handfuls (hand'- 
fplz). 1. As much as the hand will grasp 
or contain.— 2. As much as the arms will 
embrace.— 3. t A palm; four inches. 

Broke his thigh bone about an handful above the 
knee. Clarendon. . 

■i. A small quantity or number; as, a hand- 
ful of men.— 6. As much as can be done; 
full employment. 

Being in possession of the town, they, had their 
handful to defend themselves from firing, Raleigh. 
The phrase now used is to have the hands 
full. 

Hand-gallop (hand'gal-lup), n. A slow and 
easy gallop, in which the hand presses the 
bridle to hinder increase of speed. 

Ovid, with all his sweetness, has as little variety of 
numbers and sound as he: he is always upon a hand- 
gallop, and his verse runs upon carpet ground. 

- Dryden. 

Hand-gear (hand'ger), n. In a stcam-engbu’, 
the mechanism used forw'orking the valves 
by hand ; the starting-gear. 

Hand-glass (hand'glas), n. In hort. a glass 
used for placing over, protecting, and for- 
warding plants. 

Hand-grenade (hand'greu-ad), n. A gren- 
ade to be thrown by the hand. See GliEX- 
ADE. 

Handgripe (hand'grip), n. A gripe or seiz- 
ure and pressure with the hand. 

Handgrltht (hand'griTH), n. [A, Sax. hand- 
grith—hmid, hand, and grith, peace.) In 
law, peace or protection granted by the king 
under his own hand. 

Hand-guide (hand'gld), n. Same as Hand- 
director. , I 

Hand-gnn (hand'gmi), n. A gun wielded ■ 

: by the hand. . 

Hand-hole (handliol), n. in steam-boilers, 
asmall hole in the bottomof a water spaee, 


to admit of the hand being inserted for the 
purpose of cleaning the boilei’, &c. 
Hand-book (liund'iiok), n. An instrument 
used by smiths in twisting bars of iron. 
Handicap (han'di-kap), n. [Probably a con- 
traction of hand in the cap, the allusion 
being to drawing a lot out of a cap, from 
the fairness of both principles. ] 1. In racing, 
an allowance of a certain amount of time or 
distiiiice to the inferior competitors in a 
race to bring all as nearly as possible to an 
equality, or the extra weight imposed upon 
the superior competitors with the same ob- 
ject. The former mode is usually adopted 
in races between pedestrians, the latter in 
horse-racing. Tlie amount of the handicap 
is generally adjusted in accordance with the 
performance of the competitors in previous 
contests ; and in horse-racing regard is had 
also to the age and sex of the horses. The 
principle is applied in other contests of 
agility or skill; thus, in draughts, a superior 
player is handicapped if he play an inferior 
with eleven men to his twelve.— 2. A race 
in which the supposed superiority of certain 
competitors is counterbalanced by addi- 
tional penalties of weight imposed on them 
to carry, or the mferiority of others is com- 
pensated by a certain amount of time or 
distance granted them in starting; as, the 
Hhov handicap; the Newmarket handicap. 
3. An old game at cards not unlike loo. 
Handicap (han'di-kap), v.t pret. and pp. 
handicapped; ppr. handicapping. To ar- 
range, as tlie competitors or the mode of 
competing in a contest, by allowing some 
advantage, to an inferior competitor, or im- 
posing some penalty on a superior, so as to 
bring them as nearly as possible to an 
equality; as, to handicap a player; to handi- 
cap a race or a game. 

Handicap (han'di-kap), a. A term applied 
to a contest in which the competitors are 
handicapped; as, a handicap race. 
Handicapper (hau'di-kap-Cr), n. One who 
handicaps. 

Handicraft (liand'i-kraft), n. [A. Sax. hand- 
gecTceft. Comp, handhvork. ] 1, Manual 

occupation; work performed by the hand. — 
2. A man who obtains his living by manual 
labour; one skilled in some mechanical art. 
[Bare.] 

The nurseries of children of ordinary gentlemen 
and handicrafts are managed in the same manner. 

Swift. 

Handicraft (hand'i-kraft), a. Belonging to 
a trade that requires art and manual labour. 
Handicraftsman (haiul'i-krafts-imm), n. A 
man skilled or employed in manual occupa- 
tion; an artisan; a manufacturer. 

Handicuff (Iiand'i-kuf), n. Same as Handy- 
cuff. 

Handily (liand'i-li), adv. Iiiahandymanner. 
Handiness (haud'i-nes), n. 'The state or 
quality of being handy. 

Ungraceful attitudes and actions, and a certain 
left-handiness (if I may use tluat word) loudly pro- : 
claim low education, and low company. Chesterfield. 

Hand-in-hand (hand'in-liand), adv. With 
hand joined in hand; hence, with concert 
of action; in cordial union. 

Handiwork (hand'i-wdrk), «. [A. Sax. hand- 
geweorc, from hand, the hand, and gewcoic 
—weoro, work. Comp, handicraft] Work 
done by the hands; hence, any work. 
Handkerchert (hand'’kcr-chur), n. Hand- 
kerchief. ‘He showed me yom handdeer- 
cher.’ Shak. 

Handkerchief (liand'ker-chcf), n. {Hand 
milker chief. See KERCHIEF.] I. A piece 
of cloth, usually silk, linen, or cotton, cai*- . 
ried .about the person for the purpose of 
wiping tlie face or hands asoccasioni-equires. 

2. A neckcloth; a neckerchief. 
Hand-language (hand'hmg-gwaj), n. The 
art of conversing by the hands; certain': 
movements of the hands or fingers by which : 
ideas are conveyed, employed chiefly by or 
in conversing with mutes. See Deafness. 
Handle (han'dl), v.t. pret. & pp. handled; 
ppr. handling, [A. Sax. handlian, to h.andle, 
a kind of freq. from hand. Comp, manage, 
from L. tnanm, the hand.] 1. To touch; to : 
feel with the hand; to bring the hand or , 
hands in frequent contact with. 

The bodies we daily handle . . . hinder the ap- 
proach of the parts of our hands that press them, 

Locke. , ■ 

The hardness of the winters (in Flanders) forces 
the breeders there to house and /inrirffe their colts 
■ six months every year. Temple. 

2. To manage; to ply; to wield. 

That fellow handles a bow like a crow-keeper. 

. ' Shak. ' 

• 3. To treat; to deal with, as a person or a 


y, Sc. fey. 
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topic; to USB well o:; ill; to discourse on; to motive engine, the railing along the sides 
discuss ; as, the author handled the subject to protect persons when T>assing to the front 
with address. . Hand-ruff (hand'ruf), n. The original term 

How wert thou Shak, foi* the ruffle. 

You shall see how I will her. sha^. Hand-sall (hand'sal), 72 ,. A Sail managed 
I did in the beginning separate divine testinionie by the hand, 
from human; which method I have pursued, and .so ti... win 

handled them both apart. Bacon. nor L, fief the pilot to stet“ Tetfll ' 

That^art of a thin Avhich S'in Hand-Sale (hand'sal), «, A sale made or 
to be m-mned bv thriiand in mbfv by mutual shaking of hands. i 

nr TOovuim the^thin- as ttie h^ Handsaw (haiid'sii), w. A saw to be used ! 

• Lttle“tbP knnh frf proverb, ‘not to i 

Wntfn trunk Ac — O from a handsaw,’ denoting I 

the instrument ' of effectin ° ignorance, handsaio is a corruption of i 
pate! said of fiSfor ^ ^ li®ron (which j 

They overturned him in ail his imerests by the Hand-screen (hand'slcrSn), n. A screen re- 
sure but fatal handle of ins own good nature. South. scmbliug a fan, used by ladies for keeping 

off the heat of the Are, too glaring light. &c. 
Handserew (iiand'skru), n. An engine for 
raising heavy timbers or weights; a Jack. 

TTn.nH-aAn.v thanryaoli-al -n "rA s.,.,. i mnc 


—To give a handle, to furnish an occasion. off the heat of the fli'e, too glaring light, &c. 
—A handle to one's name, a title. [Colloq.j Handserew (Iiand'skru), n. An engine for 
HaffdlQ (han'dl), v.i. To use the hands; to raising heavy timbers or weights; a Jack, 
feel with the hands; to work or act by means Hand-seax (hand'seks), n. [A. Sax,] The 


of the hands. 

They have hands, but they hn7tdle not. Ps. c.vv. 7. 
HandleaWe (lian'dl-a-bl), a. That may be 
handied. Sherwood. 

Hand-lead (handled), n. Naut. the lead 
which is used for sounding in rivers, har- 
bours, or shoal-water, and which is much 
smaller than the deep-sea lead. See Lead. 
Handler (han'dl-6r), n. One who handles. 
Handless (handles), a. 1. Without a hand 
or hands.— *2. [Scotch.] Awkward. 
Hand-line (hand'lin), n. A small line used 
in fishing from boats at sea. 

Handling (han'dl-ing), n. 1. A touching or 
using by the hand; a treating in discussion; 
dealing; action.— 2. In painting, manage- 
ment of the .pencil. 

Handlooin (hand'lbm), n. A weaver’s loom 
worked by the hand, as distinguished from 
a power-loom. 

Hand-made (hand'mad), a. Manufactured , 
by the liaiul and not by a machine; as, hand- 


Anglo-Saxon dagger, or short sword. 
Handsel, Hansel (hand'sel, han'sel), n. 
[From hand, and root of sell, sale. Comp. 
A. Sax. hand-selen, hand-syllan, to give into 
one’s hands, or to give the hand, from hand, 
and Belan, sellan, ayllan, to give, to sell; 
Icel. handsal (from hand, and sal, sale), 
defined by Vigfusson as ‘ the transference 
of a right, bargain, duty to another by shak- 
ing hands;’ Dan. handsel, hansel, earnest.] 
A colloquial or familiar term much used 
both in England and Scotland to signify a 
gift; a New-year’s gift; an earnest, or ear- 
nest penny; a sale, gift, or delivery, or a 


2. Navt. .steadily and carefully; lei,snrely; 
as, to lower handsomely. 

Handsomeness (hand'siun-ne.s), n. i. The 
condition or quality of being handsome. 
Persons of the fairer se.v like that hcindsomeuess 
for which they find themselves to be the mo.st liked. 

Boyk. 

2. t Favour; approval. 

He will not look with any handsomeness 
Upon a woman. Beau. Se FI. 

Handspike (hand'spik), n. A bar, commonly 
of yvood, used with the hand as a lever for 
various purposes, as in raising weights, 
heaving about a windlass, &c. 

Handstaff (iuind'.staf), 7i. pi. Handstaves 
(hand'stilvz). A Javelin. Ezek. xxxix. 9. 
Handstroke (Iiand'strok), 71. A blow or 
stroke given by the hand. 

Handtight (hand' tit), a. Naut. tight as 
may be made by the hand; moderately tight. 
Handtimbert (hand'tim-bfir), «, Under- 
wood. 

Hand-tree (hand'tre), «. Same as Ha7id- 
plant. 

Handvice (hand'vls), n. A small portable 
vice that may be held in the hand while it 
is used. 

Hand-waled (hand'wald), a. ^Yaled or 
picked out with the hand; carefully selected. 
[Scotch.] 

Hand-weapon (hand'we-pon), ?i, A weapon 
to be wielded by the hand. Num. xxxv. 18. 
Hand-wheel (hand'whel), 7i. A small fly- 
wheel, having usually a handle inserted in 
the rim of it, to serve the purpo.se of a crank 
in a machine which is worked by hand. 


usmg, which is regarded as the first of a Handwhilet (hand'whil), «. A short in 
series: the first money received in the mom- terval. 


woman on her wedding-day, i6c. 

The apostles term it the pledge of our inheritance, 
and the hansel or earnest of that which is to come, 
Hooker. 


7mde paper. „ ' , , ' Handsel, Hansel (hand'sel, han'sel), v.t. 

Handmaid, Handmaiden(liand'macl, hand'- To give a handsel to; to use or do for the 
mad-n), ?i, A mazd that waits at hand ; a first time. 

female servant or attendant. ™ in timorous deer he hansels his young paws, 

Hand-makingt (hand niilk-ing), n. The act And leaves the rugged beat- for firmer daws, 
of pilfering; theft. Latitnei'. „ , ,,, ,, , ' Ctnoiey. 

Hand-mallet (hand'mal-let), 7 i. A mallet Handsel, mnsel (hand'sel, han'sel), a. 
or wooden hammer ivith a, handle. Used or enjoyed for the first time; newly 

Handniill (hand'mil), n. A mill for grinding ' 

Handsel -Monday (hand'sel-mnn-da), 7i. 
The first Monday of the new year, when it 
D was formerly usual in Scotland for servants, 

^ 7 children, and others to ask or receive pre- 

\ A sents or handsel. 

Handshoe (Imnd'shS), n. [G. handschuh, a 
glove— Mnd, aliand, and sc/wth, a shoe.] A 
glove. Le7Mm. [Eare. ] 

^ n Handsmootlit (liand'smbsH), adv. With 

dexterity; with skill or readiness; easily; 
H <3 -iis readily. 

' If we can but come off well here, we shall carry on 

. /X. P 1 the rest Dr, H. More, 

/:ri*ain, T^epper, colfee, &c., moved by the tt ^ /t, t/ s r-m ? ? -i 

, hand, in opposition to one driven by steam, Handsome (hanffsum), a. [From hand and 
water cfce. term, some (which see). Comp. D. hand- 

m. (hi'incVor'* 0 !aiiV 71 ' 4. oortahie zacivit ti’actahlCj serviceable, mild, Gr, 

: der set with pins or staples, and tiu'iied by handy, leady, com tnient. 

the hand For.^thiefitissaha7ulsof7u;, as it may seem U was 

ktSof^Sv%nmSz!k'^^ "?h“ti^inS‘of war) be both easyfote^r- 

SOrtOfpaiJtl well ImoW mil the Record Ointe, Had and to be moved ami turned about, 
anti so called from its water-mark (itS“ *'), Ralph Robinson (Mmcs utopia). 

which goes back to the fifteenth century. 2. Possessing a form agreeable to the eye or 
Brewer. to correct taste; endowed with a certain 

Hand-plant (hand'plant), n. [Hand and share of beauty along with dignity; having 
pilant, from the appearance of the stamens. ] .symmetry of parts; well fomed; as, a ha7id- 

The Cheu'ostemon platanoides, a singular some woman or man; she has a /iandsonie 
' Mexican tree of the order Stercullacem, that person or face; a ha7iclsome building, 
produces a flower, the stamens of wbich are o, what a world of vile m-favour’d faults 
, so arranged tls to present an appearance Looks handsotne in three hundred pounds a year! 

, somewhat like that of the human hand. See „ „ 

Cheirosi’Emon. 3. Graceful m manner, marked with pro- 

Hand-press (hand'pres), n. A press worked priety and ease; becoming; appropriate; as, 
by the hand, in opposition to one moved by a tendsomc style or composition, 
steam-power &0. Easiness and handsome address in^ writing is 

Hand-pump ’(hand'pump), n. In locomotive attained by persons bred in 

mgines, the pump placed by the side of the , ‘ na o hnndsmne fnrtimp ' 

flre-bo.x.: worked by a hand-lever when the 4^Ample, large, as a handso7ne toitnne. 

. engine has to stand with steam up. This at last accumulated a ha,idsome sum of ^lOMy. 

: pump 1ms now been superseded by i^ 5 _ characterized by or expressive of liber- 

:&c.,_ driven by the macliiiiery of the loco- ality or generosity; as, a /tazidsorne present; 

. HaOCIvG, *s }) ffi) QfiTflp ‘IP'hiOTl 

:Hand-raokle,(hand'rak-l),ffl. Rashinstrik- Handsomet (hand'sum), at. To render 
mg hasty. [■Scoten.] , , handsome; to render neat or beautiful. 

, Handrail, Hantoaillng. (hand'ral, hand- jgonne. 

ral'ing), A rail or railing to hold by; as, Handsomely (hand'sura-li), adu 1. In a 
, (a) m a stair a rail raised upon slender posts, handsome manner, 
called balusters, to prevent pei sons falling when theklnd nyniph, changing her faultless shape, 
down the well-hole, as also to assist thoill Becomes unhandsome, to 'scape. 

in ascending and descending. (?;) In a loco- trailer. 


series; the first money received in the mom- terval. 

ing for the sale of goods; the first money Gonscience every tianitoAife thou doste cry, 
that a merchant receives in a shop newly Heymod. 

opened; the first present sent to a young Hand-winged (hand'wingd), a. Having 
woman on her Avedding-day, i6c. hands developed into something resembling 

The apostles term it the pledge of our inheritance, ... 

and the hansel or earnest of that which is to come, HandWOTk (hand'wfil’k), HI. lYoi’k done by 
^ ,, , , Hooktr.^ the hands, 

landsel. Hansel (hand sel, liansel), v.t. Handworked, Handwrouglit(liand'w6rkt, 
To give a handsel to; to use or do for the hand'rgt), a. Made ivith the hands, 
first time. Hand-worm (hand'ivSrm), m. A species of 

In timorous deer he his young paws, Acarus. 

And leaves the nigged bear for firmer daws, HandWrltO (Izaild'rlt), D.t. TO express in 

randsel. Hansel (hand'sel, han'sMfa. 

Used or enjoyed for the first time; neivly PRss in nianusuipt. [Rzire.] ^ , 

nonnivM nr mhpvitpd rSontnh 7 This work ... did not enter on the question of 

rondenl /bnnd 'BBl ^ dr, A « authorship of the Letters (of Junius), but was 

sel-milll-tul), 71. devoted to proving that, whoever was their author. 
The first Monday of the ZzeAV year, when it they were handv/rmn by Sir Philip Francis, 
was formerly usual in Scotland for servants, Temple Bar. 

children, and others to ask or receive pre- HandAvrite (hand'rit), ns. To perform tiie 
sents or handsel. act of forming characters, letters, t4ic., as 

[andshoe (hand'shS), n. [G. handschuh, a Avitli a pen; to Avrite. 

jlove— /land, a hand, and sohuh, a shoe.] A Think wliat an accomplished man he Avould be, 
riove. Letnon. [Rare. ] Avho could read well, hatidsorl/e well, talk well, 

Eandsmootht aiand'smbSH), ffidW. With speak well, and who should have good manors. 

iexterity; Avitli skill or readiness; easily; Handwriting (hand'rit-ing). «, “l. The mst-, 

^ „ or form of Avriting peculiar to each hand or 

If we can but come off well here, we shall carry on nPi'ami • obirno-nnbv ~ 9 1’hat Avbich is 
the test handsnioolh. Dr. H. More. pClSOIl , Ciurograpny. — Z. iUdi: AVUlUl 13, 

■ A uo A » rwpr 7 7 1 Avritten by hand; manuscript. 


. Blotting out tlie handiuritin^ of ordinances. 

Coi. ii, 14. 

Handy (hand'i), a. [From hand; comp. Sav. 
Goth, and D. handig, handy.] 1. 1 Pei'formed 
by tbe hand, ‘ To draAV up and come to, 
handy strokes.' Miltm.—'i. Performing 
Avith skill and readiness; skilled to use the 
hands with ease in performance; dexterous;, 
ready; adroit; skilful. 

She stript the stalks of all their leaves; the best 
She cull’d, and them with haitdy care she drest. 

Dryden. 

8. Ready to the hand; near; suited to the 
use of the hand; convenient; as, niy book.% 
are very hand7j. 

The strike-block is a plana shorter than the jointer, 
and is more handy than the long jointer. Moxon. 

Handy-billy (hand'i-liil-li), 71 . Naut. a 
small Jigger purchase, used particularly in 
tops or the holds, for assisting in hoisting 
Avhen Aveak-handed. 

Handyblow (hand'i -bio), 71 . A bloAV or 
stroke Avith the hand. 

Both parties now were drawn so close 
Almost to come to /laiiitl’WorOT. Butler. 

Handycuff (liantl'i-kuf), n. A bloAv or cuff 
Avith the hand. Written also Ha7idimiff. 

Handy-dandy (Inuid'i-clan-di). n. A iilay 
among children in Avhich something is 
shaken betAveen tAvo hands, and then a guess 
is made as to Avhich hand it is retained in. 
See how yond justice rails upon yond simple thief I 
Hark ill thine ear, change places, and handy-datidy, 
AVhich is the justice, which is the thief? Skak. 

Handy-flght t (liand'i-fit), 71 . A fight Avith 
the lists; a boxing-inatoh ; a hand-to-hand 
fight. 


ch, e/zain; 6h. Sc. loc7i; 


J,job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; Sff, f/ien; tli, fMn; av, wig; Avh, wMg; zh, azure.— -See Key. 
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Castor his horse, Pollux loves hmidy-Sights. 

/) . yansoiu 

Handygrips (liandl-grip), «. A gnpp or 
seizure and pressure with the hand; close 
^ fighting. 

Tlie mastiffs, charging home. 

To blows and Itandygnjies were come. Hudibras. 

Handystrohe (haiul'i-strok), n, A blow or 
stroke given by the hMitt. 

Handywork. Same as Handiwork. 
Hanethuii). at. Same as Ham. 

Hang (hang), v.t pret. & pp. hung or hanged 
(the latter is obsolete except in sense 2); 
ppr. hajiging. [A. Sax. hangan, hdn, for 
hdhan, pret. heng, pp. hangon, to hang up, 
to suspend (the n is inserted, as iu go, gang)', 
A, Sax. also hangimi, to hang or be sus- 
pended ; 0. H, G. hahan, G. hdngen, Dan, 
hcmq&, Icel. hanga, Goth, hahan, to sus- 
pentl, to hang.] 1. To suspend; to fasten to 
some elevated point without support from 
below: often used with up; as, to hang a 
coat on a hook; to hang up a sign.— 2. To 
put to death Ijy suspending by the neck, 

‘ Suppose he should have hung himself.’ B. 
Jamon. ‘Was hung by martial law.’ 
Southey. ‘Hung hnive Sir Hugh.’ W-Morris. 
S. To fasten in a mantier which will allow 
of free motion upon the point or points of 
suspension ; said of a door, a gate, and the 
like.— i. 'J.’o cover, furnish, or deeorate by 
anything suspended, as pictures, trophies, 
drapery, and the like; as, to hang an apart- 
ment with curtains or with pictures. 

Hmig be die heavens with black. Shak. 

' And huug thy holy roofs with savage spoils. 

Dryden. 

!). To cause or suffer to assume a drooping 
attitude; as, to hang the head, ‘Cowslips 
wan that hang the pensive head.* Milton. — 
To hang doivn, to let fall below the proper 
position; to bend down; to decline ; as, to 
hang doxon the head.—ro hang fire, to be 
slow in discharging or communicating fire 
through the vent to the charge; said of a 
gun; hence, to hesitate or be slow in acting; 
to exhibit want of promptitude.— To hang 
out, (ft) to suspend in open view; to display; 
to exhibit to notice ; as, to hang out false 
eolours, (?j) To hang abroad; to suspend in' 
i the opien air.— To han{jf Mp,,: (a) to suspend; 
to placeon something fixed on high. (6) To 
keep or suffer to remain undecided; as, to 
up a question in debate, 
i Hang (hang), v.i. 1. To be suspended; to : 
be sustained wholly or partly by something 
above; to dangle; , to depend; to be sup- 
poi’ted with free motion on the point or 
points of suspension; as, his coat was hang- 
vng on a peg; the door hangs well; to hang 
on the neck of a person, 

not on my garments. Shak. 

2. To bend forward or downward; to lean 
or iucliiie. 

His neck obliquely o'er liis shoulder hang. Pope. 

8. To be supported by something raised 
above tlie ground; as, changing garden on 
the top of a house.— 4. Fig. to be attached 
to or connected with in vaa’ious ways; as, 

(a) to have origin; to proceed; to ai'ise. 
Where curt speech and soft pemiiasion 

Prio)\ 

(b) To cMng to or remain with one, as habits. 

I felt the prejudices of my education , . . stiU 

httnging about me. ffunins. 

(/;) To have a basis of certain grounds or 
considerations; as, this question hangs on 
a single point.— 5. To hover; to impend; as, 
many dangers hang over the country. 

Sundry blessings hiuig about his throne. Shak. 

C. To be delayed; to be kept back. ‘Her 
accents hung.’ Brydan. 

A noble stroke he lifted high, 

Which not. Milton. 

7. To linger; to lounge; to loiter. 

: I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge. 

, _ . , Tennyson. 

8. To mclme; to have a steep declivity; as, 
hanging grounds.— 9. To be put to deatli 
by suspension from the neck. ^ 

Sir Balaam Piipe, 
—To hang hack, to recede; to go reluctantly 
forward.— 2 V hang on or upon, (a) to adhere 
to, . often as sometliing troublesome and 
unwelcome; to weigh upon; to drag. 

A cheerful temper dissipates the apprehensions: 
which Anw,!!- (wt the tiraotQus, Addison. 

Life fmar-j r</c»t-me and becomes a burden. ' 
■ Addison, 

m To adhere obstinately; to be importun- 
ate. (c) To rest; to reside: to continue; as, 
sleep :/itt«gr oa Ms eyelids, Shak. (d) To be 
.dependent on. 


How wretched 

Is that poor man that haties on princes’ favours 1 
Shak. 

(e) Naut. to hold fast without belaying; to 
pull forcibly. (J) To regard with passion- 
ate admiration; as, the audience huiigupon 
the speaker’s words. 

What though I be not so in grace as you, 

So huns ttpoft with love, so fortunate. Sha/i. 

—To hang out, to lodge or reside. [Oolloq.] 
— To hang over, to project at the top. A 
wall is said to m?ig over when the top pro- 
jects beyond the bottom. — To hang together, 

(a) to he closely united; to cling. 

In the common cause we are ail of a piece; we 
hang together. Dry den, 

(b) To be self-consistent; as, the story does 
not hang together. — To hang to, to adhere 
closely; to cling.— To haitg in doubt, to be 
in suspense or in a state of uncertainty. 

Thy life shsUl hang in doubt before thee. 

Dent, xxvUi. 66. 

Hang (hang), n. 1. A slope or declivity; 
amount of slope or declivity; as, the hang 
of a road; hence, general inclination, bent, 
or tendency; as, the hang of a discourse.— 
2. The mode in which one thing is connected 
With another, or in which one part of a 
thing is connected with another part; as, 
the Jiang of ascythe.— S. Abit; the least bit. 
[Colloq.] 

She looks as well as you by caadie-iiglit, but she 
can’t ride a hang. . Macmillan’s Mag. 

Hang-bird (hangTiSrd), n. In America, a 
name familiarly given to the Baltimore 
oriole, from the peculiar construction of its 
nest. 

Hangby (bangTii), n. A dependant: so 
called in contempt; a hanger-on. 

Enter none but the ladies and their 

Welcome beauties and your kind shadow, 

£. yOHSOlU 

Hang-eboice (hang’chois), n. The position 
of a person Who is under the necessity of 
choosing one of two evils, [Scotch, ] 

I hope St. Patrick sung better than Blattergowl's 
precentor, or it would be hang.choice betw'ceu the 
poet and the precentor. Sir W. Scott, 

Hang-dog (hahg'dog), n. A base and de- 
graded obaracter, fit only to he the haug- 
man of dogs. Congreve, 

Hang-dog (liang'dog), a. Of or pertaining 
to a hang-clog; having a low, degraded, or 
blaekguard-like appearance; as, a hang-dog 
look; a Iianp-dop countenance. 

Hanger (hang'er), n. 1. One who hangs or 
causes to be hanged. 

He (Sir Miles Fleetwood) was a very severe hanger 
of highwaymen. Aubrey. 

2. That which hangs or is suspended; speci- 
fically, ([a) a short broad sword, incurvated at 
the point, which was suspended from the 
gii’dle. (6) A hanging or sloping wood or 
grove. _ _ 

A considerable part of 
the great woody hanger at 
Hawkley was torn from its 
place, leaving a high free- 
stone cliff naked and bare. 

Gilbert White. 

S. That from which any- 
tMng is hung or sus- 
pended; as, (u) the 
girdle or belt from 
which the sword was 
suspended at the side. 

(6) In maeJh. a part that 
suspends a Journal-bo.x 
in which shafting, &c., runs. 
Hanging-bracket 

Hanger-on (hang'6r-on), n. pi. Hangers-on 
(hang'6rz-on). 1. One who hangs on or sticks 
to a person, a place, society, Ac. ; a parasite; 
a dependant; one who adheres to others’ 
society longer than he is wanted.— 2. Ju 
mining, a person employed at the bottom of 
tlie shiift in fixing the skip or bucket to the 
cliain. 

Hanging (haiLsriing), p. and a. l, Forebod- 
ing death by the halter. 

WlKit a face 1 Dryden. 

2. Eequiring or deserving punishment by 
the halter. 

It’s a matter to toudi .a penny’s wnrtli of 
them.:..-,. Sala. 

Hanging (hang'ing), n. 1. Death by suspen- 
sion.— 2. TOiat is hungup to drape a room, 
as tapestry, paper, or the like, hung or fas- 
tened by way of ornament against the walls: 
used chiefly in the plural 

No. purple clothe the palace walls. 

■ . Dryden. 

3. Display; exhibition; with out. ‘Theliawj- 
ing oMt of false colours.' Addison. 



Hanger or Hanging- 
bracket. 


Called also 



Hanging-buttress. 


Hanging-bracket (hang'ing-brak-et), n. See 
Hangbk. 

Hanging-buttress (bang'ing-but-tres), «. 

In arch, a buttress not 
standing solid on a found- 
ation, but supported on 
a corbel. It is applied 
cliiefly as a decoration. 
Hanging-garden (hang'- 
ing-gar-dii), n. A garden 
formed in terraces rising 
one above the other. The 
lianging-gardens of Ba- 
liylon were anciently 
reckoned among the 
wonders of the world. 
They were five in num- 
ber, and occupied each 
an area of 4 acres, and 
the summit was 300 feet 
above the base, so that 
the whole, presented the 
appearance of a great 
py ramid. They were sup- 
plied with water by a 
reservoir at the summit, 
which afforded the means 
of irrigation and supplied 
the fountains. Groves, 
avenues, and parterres of 
flowers completed the 
beauty of the scene, and 
banquetting rooms were 
distribixted through the 
tei-races. 

Hanging-guard (iiang'- 
ing-giird), n. Milit. a 
defensive position with the broadsword. 
Hanging-bolder (hang'ing-hdld-6r), n. One 
employed to hold up hangings; an usher. 
Beau, tk FI. 

Hanging-pear aiang'ing-pfu’), n. A species 
of pear which ripens about the end of .Sep- 
tember. 

Hanging-side (liang'ing-sid), n. In mming, 
the overhanging side of an molmed or had- 
ing vein. 

Hanging-sleeve (hang'ing-slev), n. i.Astrip 
of the same stuff with the gown, hanging 
down the back from the shoulders.— 2. A 
loose sleeve. 

Hanging-valve (hang'ing-valv), n. A .spe- 
cies of valve common in rotatory steam- 
engines and pumps, so named from its posi- 
tion when open. 

Hangman (liang'maii),M,. l. One who hangs 
anoBier; a public executioner; hence, as 
such persons were often low cluiracters, 
sometimes a term of reproach, without I'e- 
f erence to office. —2. t A jocular term of en- 
dearment or familiarity. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bowstring, and 
the little dare not shoot. S/nz.b, 

HangmansMp (hangTnan-.ship), n. The 
oflloe or character of a hangman. 

Hangnail (hangnal), n. |,A. .Sax, angnccgl, 
an agnail, a whitlow— rear/L’, trouble, pain, 
and ncegl, a nail] A small piece of the 
epidermis detached so as to tear the in- 
tegument at the root of the finger nails. 
Hangnest (hang'nest), n. l. A nest that 
hangs from something, as the branch of a 
tree, like a bag or pocket. - t- 2. A bird that 
constructs such a nest, as the Baltimore 
oriole or red-bird; a hang-bird. 

Hang-net (haug'uet), n. A net with a large 
mesh. 

Hangwite (hang'wit), n. [A. Sax, hangan, 
to hang, and zviie, a mulct or hue,] In old 
Bmjlish law, a liberty granted to a person 
w’liureby, on paying a certain fine, he is quit 
of a felon or thief hanged witliout Judgment 
or trial, or escaped out of custody. 

Hank (haiigk), u. [Comp. Dan. hank, a 
handle, a hook, a clasp; Sw. hank, a band; 
Icel hanki, a hasp or clasp, a pulley; hbuk, 
a hank or coil, hangr, a coil, a difficulty. 
Probably from hang.] 1. A parcel consist- 
ing of two or more skeins of yam or thread 
tied together.— 2. A tie; a hold. 

For if you side for love or money. 

With crowns that have so oft undone ye, 

The devl will get a upon ye. 

littdibras Redivvvus. 

3. Naut. a ring of wood, rope, or iron fixed 
to a stay to confine the stay-sails; used in 
the place of a grommet.— 4. A withy or rope 
forfastening agate. [Local,]— Hank for hank \ 
(naut), a phrase aijplied to two ships which 
tack and make a progress together; as, the 
Vulture and Mercury turned up the river 
hank for Aan7f, without being able to get to 
windward of each other. , 

Hank (hangk), v.t 1. To form into hanks.— 


Fate, far, fat, fiill; mo, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biiH; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abuna; f, Sc. fey. 
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2. To compress tightly hy me.nis of a rope 
oi’ coni; to (li-aw tightly; to fasten. [Pro- 
vincial English and Scotch.] 

Hanker (hang'ker), v.i. [Allied to D. hun- 
Iceren, to desire earnestly, to long after; 
Xjrohably to Imtiger also.] 1. To long for 
■with a keen appetite and uneasiness; to 
have a vehement desire of .something, ac- 
companied with uneasiness: usually followed 
by after. 

The wife is an old coquette, that is always hanker, 
ing after the diversions of the town. Addison. 

2. To linger with e.vpectation. 

It cannot but be very dangerous for you to hanker 
hereabouts. Stokes (ifiSg). 

Hankering (hang'kSr-ing), n. A keen ap- 
petite that causes uneasiness till it is grati- 
fied; vehement desire to possess or enjoy. 

The republic that fell under the subjection of the 
duke of Florence, still retains many hankerings after 
its ancient liberty. Addison. 

Hankeringly (hang'ker-ing-li), adv. In a 
hankering manner; longingly. 
Hankey-pankey (hang'ke-pang'ke), n. 
[Comp. hoBus-potyus.} Jugglery; trickery. 
Hankie (hang'kl), v.t. [Dim. and freq. from 
hm'k.'] To twist; to entangle. 

Haa-lin (hauTin), n. [Chinese.] The na- 
tional or imperial college of China, from 
the members of which the emperor’s minis- 
ters are generally chosen. 

Hanoverian (han-o-ve'ri-an), n. A native 
or naturalized inhabitant of Hanover. 
Hanoverian (liau-o-veTi-au), a. Pertaining 
to Hanover. 

Hans (hanz), n. A nickname for a Dutch- 
man, equivalent to John or Jack. 

Hans, after filling the pockets of his . . . hose with 
our money by assuming the character of a n.ative, 
would, a.s soon as a pressgang appeared, lay claim 
to the privileges of an alien. Macaulay. • 

Hansard (han'sitrd), n. [See Hansb.] A 
merchant of one of the Hanse towns. 
Hansard Qian'sfird), >i. The name given to 
the British parliamentary records and de- 
bates, from their being printed and pub- 
lished hy the Messrs. Hansard. 

Hanse (bans), n. [G. hame, hansa, league.] 
A league; a confederacy. 

Hanse (bans), a. Hanseatic; as, Hanse 
towns. —jSfa.use toiuns, certain commercial 
cities in Germany which associated for the 
protection of commerce as early as the 
twelfth century. To this confederacy ac- 
ceded certain commercial cities in Holland, 
England, France, Spain, and Italy, until 
they amounted to seventy- two, and for cen- 
turies tlie confederacy commanded the 
respect and defied the power of kings. 
Ltiheek, Hamburg, and Bremen, the three 
free cities of Germany, are still often spoken 
of as the Hanse towns. 

Hanseatic (han-se-at'ik), a. Pertaining to 
the Hanse towns or to their confederacy. 
Hansel (han'sel), ?i. See Handsel. 

Hansel (lian'sel), v.t. See Handsel. 
Hanselines, n. The loose breeches worn 
during the fifteenth century. 

EanBom, Hansom-cato (han'sum, han'sum- 
kab), n. A two-wheeled hackney carriage or 
cabriolet used in the cities and large towns 
of Britain, and named after the inventor. It 
holds two persons besides the driver, who 
sits on an elevated seat behind the body of 
the carriage, the reins being brought over 
the top. 

Ha’nt (hfint). A vulgar contraction of have 
not or has not; as, I ha’nt, he ha’nt, we 

Hantie (han't!), -?!. [Dan. antal, (i.anzahl, 

: a number, a multitude, with aspirate pre- 
fi.ved.] A considerahle number; a great 
many; a great deal. [Scotch.] 

Hanuman (lian'q-man), n. [Skr., lit. hav- 
ing a jaw, because he was cast to the ground 
by Indra and had his jaw broken.] (Che 
name of a fabulous monkey, the friend of 
ATshnu, much referred to in the second or 
classical age of Hindu mythology. Also, 
the name of a monkey in India to which 
worship is paid, noted for its fondness for 
rice. 

Hap (hap), n. [Icel. happ, good fortune, 
luck; comp. A. Sax. haipp, suitable, con- 
: venieut; li. happen, to snatch at; W. hap, 

I f?6, chance, fortune. Happy, mishap, per- 
haps, and happen are derivatives.] That 
which takes place or comes suddenly or 
unexpectedly j also, the manner of ooeur- 
rence or taking place ; chance ; fortune ; 
.accident; casual event; vicissitude. 

Whether art it was or heedle.« / m/, Spenser. 

Often had she seen 
. .The tragick end of many a bloody fray; 

Her life had full of Aa/Sr and hazards hean. Faiijax. 


I Hap (hap), v.i. To happen; to hofall; to 
come by chance. 

Oftirnes it haps that sorrowes of the mynd 
Find reraedie unsought. Spenser. 

Hap (hap), v.i. To hop. [Scotch.] 

Hap (hap), v.t. [Probably from A. Sax. 
heapian, to heap up.] To cover in order to 
conceal; to cover in order to defend from 
cold or from rain or snow; to screen. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

He should not be the better hapt or covered from 
cold. Robinson. 

Hap, Happin (hap, hap'in), n. A cloak or 
plaid; a covering. [Old English and Scotch.] 
Hapalidss (hap-al'i-de), n. pi. A family of 
South American platyrhine monkeys, found 
chiefly in Brazil. The marmoset, sahoui, 
and ouistlti are the popular and native 
names for these animals. 

Hap-harlot (hap'hilr-lot), n. [O.B. hap, a 
covering, and harlot, a male servant.] A 
coarse rough coverlet; a rug. 

Hap-hazard (hap-ha'ziird), n. [Hup, and 
/lamrct (which see).] Chance; accident. 

We take our principles at hap-ftazard on trust. 

Locke. 

Hapless (liap'les), a. Without hap or luck; 
luckless; unfortunate; unlucky; unhappy; 
as, haple.ss youth; hapless maid. 

Haplessly (hap'les-li), adv. In a hapless 
manner. 

Haplessness (hap'les-nes), n. The state of 
being hapless. 

HaplOl^nese (ha-plo-le'ne-e), n. pi. [Gr. 
/iqptoos, single, and lainos, stoned, from laas, 
a stone.] A tribe of frondose liverworts 
(Hepaticae), of the division Jungermanni- 
aceai, characterized by a one -leaved in- 
voluore without any true perianth, a spheri- 
cal capsule, and dichotomous ribbed fronds. 
This tribe comprises some of the finest of 
the frondose liverworts. 

Haply (hap'li), adv. By hap, accident, or 
chance; perhaps; it may be. 

Lest haply ye be found to fight against God. 

Acts V. 39. 

Hap’orth (hap'ei-th), n. [Contr. of half- 
penny-worth.] As much as a halfpenny will 
buy; hence, a very small quantity. [Colloq.] 
Hap|3e,t n. Sap; chance. Chaucer. 
Happe,t e.i. To happen. Chaucer. 
Happen (hap'n), v.i. [From ?mp; comp. 
W. hapiaw, to happen, to have luck. See 
Hap.] To chance; to be or be brought about 
une.xpectedly or by chance; to take place; 
to occur; as, I happened to be there; this 
happens often. 

There shall no evil happen to the just. Prov. xii. sr. 

They talked together of all those things which had 
happened. Luke xxiv. 14. 

— To happen in or mto, to enter casually; to 
make a chance call at. [Coiloq.]— To happen 
on, to meet with; to fall or light upon. 

I have happened on some other accounts relating 
to mortalities. Crauiit. 

Happen, Happens (hap'n, hap'nz), adv. 
Possibly; perliaps. [Provincial.] 
Happer(hap'er),?i. A mill-hopper. [Scotch.] 
Happert (hap'er), -».! To skip about; to 
hop. 

Those shameless companions, which attribute unto 
themselves the name of the company of Jesus: which 
are, within these forty years, crawled out of the bot- 
tomless pit, to hamper and swann throughout tlie 
world. 

Happify (hap'pi-fi), v.t. To make happy. 
[Rare.] 

Happily (hap'pi-li), ad®. [See Happy.] 1. By 
good fortune; fortunately; luckily; with 
success. 

Preferr’d by conquest, happily o’erthrown. IVdller. 

2. In a happy manner, state, or circum- 
stances; as, he lived happUy with his wife. 

3. With address or dexterity; gracefully; in 
a manner to insure success. 

Formed by thy converse happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe. Pope. 

4. By chance; peradventure; haply. 

One thing more I shall wish you to desire of them, 
who happily may peruse these two treatises. 

Sir K. Dighy. 

Syn. Fortunately, luckily, successfully, pros- 
perously, contentedly, dexterously, felicit- 
ously, gracefully. 

Happiness (liap'pi-nes), «. [From happy.] 

1. The state of being happy; the agreeable 
Sensations which spring from the enjoyment 
of good; that state of a being in which his 
desires are gratified by the enjoyment of 
pleasure without pain; felicity. 

Happmess consists in the multiplicity of agreeable 
consciousness. . yohnsoos. 

2. Good luck; good fortune; as, 1 have the 
happiness to find you at home.— 3. Fortui- 


tous elegance; unstudied grace. ‘ Certain 
graces and happinesses peculiar to every 
language.’ 

For there’s a happiness as well as care. Pope. 
—Happiness. Felicity, Blessedness. Happi- 
ness, the generic word, is e.xpressive of 
nearly every kind of pleasure, except that 
of our mere animal nature; felicity is not 
only a more formal word for /layipwim-, but 
also involves a substantial ground for the 
feeling; Uessedness denotes a state of the 
most refined happiness arising fi’om the 
pure.st social, benevolent, and religious 
affections. 

Ah ! wliither now are fled 

Tliose dreams of greatness ? those unsolid hopes 

Of happiness. Thomson. 

Mind immortal is power and felicity. Is. Taylor. 

True l/lessedtiess consisteth in a good life and a 
happy death. Murray. 

Happit (hap'pit), pp. Covered for warmth 
or security: also, hopped. [Scotch,] 

Happy (hap'pi), a. [From hap (which see).] 
1. Being in the enjoyment of agreeable sen- 
sations from the possession of good; enjoy- 
ing good of any kind, peace, tranquillity, 
and comfort; contented in mind; deliglited; 
satisfied.— 2. In circumstances or condition 
favourable to such enjoyment ; prosperous; 
fortunate; successful; secure of good. 

Happy is that people whose God is the Lord. 

Ps. cxliv. 15. 

Chemists have been more happy in finding experi- 
ments, than the causes of them. ' Boyle. 

3. Well suited for a purpose or occasion; 
well devised; felicitous; apt; as, a hapipy 
tliought; a happy expedient ; a happy ex- 
pression; a happy reply.— 4. That supplies 
pleasure; that furnishes enjoyment; that 
brings or is attended with good fortune, 
luck, or pleasure; agreeable’; as, a hapiiy 
condition; in happier times. ‘Ports and 
iiappy havens.’ Shale.— f>. Dexterous; retidj; 
able. 

One gentleman is happy at a reply, another excels 
in a rejoinder. Stuift. 

6. living in concord; enjoying the pleasures 
of friendship; as, a happy fiimily.— 7. Pro- 
pitious; favourable; as, a haiipy omen. 
Therefore, for goodness' sake and .as you're known 
The first and happiest hearers of the town, 

Be sad as we would make you. Sltak. 

8. Indicative or e.xpressive of happiness. 

The air tvas full of happy sounds ; overhead the 
skyiarks sang in jocund rivalry j . . . the bees made 
the heather and the tltyme niusical ns they flew front 
flower to flower. Cornhill Mag. 

—Happy family, an assemblage of animals 
of diverse habits and propensities living 
amicably, or at least quietly, together in one 
cage. —Happy go lucky, taking things as they 
come; easy-soing.— Happy man be his dole, 
an ancient proverbial expression implying 
may his dole or lot in life be that of a happy 
man! 

Let every man beg his own way, and happy Man 
he his dole! Sean. &• PI. 

Happy (hap'pi), ®.t To make happy. S/ittfc. 

Happ-y-maklng (hap'pi-mak-ing), a. Mak- 
ing happy. 

Hapshackle (hap'shak-I), v. t. Same as Eam- 
shackle (which see). 

Haquebut (hak'but), «. [Fr. haquelute.] A 
liand-gun; an arquebuse. 

Haqueton (hak'e-tou), n. Same as Hacque- 
ton. 

Har- (hiir). [A. Sax. here, G, heer, an 
army.] A syllable occurring as a prefix in 
person and place names, and signifying an 
army ; thus, Harold signifies the leader of 
an army; Harman, G. Hermann, man of an 
army; Hereford, ford of an army. It takes 
various forms, as hare, her, here, &c. 

Haram (ha'ram), ?i. -Same as Hareui. 

Harangue (ha-rang'), n. [P’r. ; Pr. arenyua. 
It. aringa, a harangue, arinyo, a place where 
harangues are made, from 0,H.G. hring, a 
circle, a ring.] 1. A speech addressed to a 
large public assembly ; a loud address to a 
multitude ; a popular oration ; a public ad- 
dress,— 2. A bombastic or pompous address 
to one or a few persons; a tirade or decla- 
mation.— Gpeec/i, Harangue, Oration. See 
under Speech. 

Harangue (ha-rangO, v.i. pret. & pp. ha- 
rangued; ppr. haranguing. To make an 
address or speech to a large assembly ; to 
make a bombastic or pretentious speech. 

Harangue (ha-rang'), v.t. To address by a 
harangue; as, the general harangued the 
troops. 

Haranguer (ha-rang'6r), n. One who ha- 
rangues or is fond of haranguing; a noisy 
declaimer, 


cli, c/iain; Ch, Sc. locA; 


j, j'ob; a, Fr. tow; 


TH, tften; th, i7«n; w. wig; wh, toAig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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We are not to think every dataorous ftarangmy, 
oreveryspIeneticrepineragainstacourt,is therefore 
a patriot. BerMey. 

Harass (hii'r.-is), v.t. [Er. hamster. Origin 
uncex’taiB, probably connected with Fr. 
hatier, to harry, vex, molest. , Comp, fiare, 
v.t] I’o weary, fatigue, or tire with bodily 
labour; to weary with importimlty, care, or 
perplexity; toiJerplex; to annoy hy repeated 
attacks; to waste or desolate; as, to harass 
an army by a long march; to harass an 
enemy by constant assaults; to be harassed 
by continued anxieties. 

Nature oppress’d and harass'd out with care. 

Addison, 

A multitude of tyrants, which have for a long while 
harassed and wasted the soul. Hammond, 

Syk. To weary, jade, tire, perplex, distress, 
tease, ve.x, molest, trouble, disturb. 

Harass (lia'raa), «. Waste; disturbance; dis- 
tress; devastation. [Bare.] 

The men of Judah to prevent 

The harass of their land, beset me round, Milton. 

Harasser (ba'ras-er), n. One who harasses 
or tea.ses; a spoiler. 

Harassmeat (ha'ras-ment), n. The act of 
^harassing or state of being harassed; vexa- 
::'"tion."." . . 

Harberoust (hardier-ns), a. Same as Har- 
hoTous. ■ Tj/ndale. 

Harbinger (har'bin-jer), IX [O.E. harbegier, 
harbesher, &a., one who provides liavt)ourage 
; or lodging, a harbinger; for the insertion 
of then, compare tnmenger.passcnjjci’. See 
HAEBO 0 B.] 1. One who provides lodging; 
specifically, an officer of the king’s house- 
hold who rides a day’s journey before the 
court wlien travelling, to provide lodgings 
^ and other accommodations. 

Bishop Ken's house . . . was marked by the har- 
biftg'sr lot the use of Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn. Hmuhins. 

2. A forerunner; a precursor; that which 
precedes and gives notice of the expected 
arriral of .something else ' Vice like virtue’s 
harbinger.' Shak. 

I’l! he myself the Itariini'er, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach, SltaS. 

Harbinger (har'bin-jfir), v.t. To precede by 
a harbinger; to presage or detennine, as a 
harbinger. 

One majority often harbingers matber, 

Remarhs oh State ttf Parties, 1S09. 

Harboropght (har'bnr-ro), n. A harbour or 
lodging. Spenser, 

Harborons.t Harbouronst (haEbOr-us), a. 
Alfording harbour or shelter; hospitable, 
Harbotir (iUlEbiSr), n. [O-E. harhorrmv, har- 
hmughe, &c., lodging, protection ; A. Sax. 
here-berga, a military station, a lodging- 
house-— /icre, an army, and beorgan, bergan, 
to shelter or protect; comp. Gv, herberge, 
shelter, house of entertainment, which has 
given origin to It. albergo, Fr. auberge, an 
inn.] 1. A lodging; a place of entertainment 
and rest: an asylum; a shelter; a refuge. 

For karlwur at a thousand doors they knocked. 

Dryden, 

2. A port or haven for ships. Harbours are 
often formed artificially, either wholly or 
partially, by the building of moles, break- 
. waters, piers, and sometimes by large float- 
ing masses of timber, which rise and fall 
with the tide.—S. In atechni- 

cal name for a chest 6 or 7 feet long, which 
holds the mixed ingredients previous to 
being put into the pot for fusion. 

Harbour (har'bCr), v.t. 1, 'I’o shelter; to 
protect; to secure; to secrete; as, to harbour 
.a thief; ‘Any, place that imrSoMrs men.’ 

. SJmlc,-— 2. 'To entertain; to cherish; to in- 
dulce; as, to harbour miilioe or revenge. 
—Poster, Cherish, Earhour, Indulge. See 
under Chebish. 

Harbour (hiir'bdr), v.i. To lodge or abide 
for a time; to receive entertainment; to take 
■■ shelter."- 

This night let’s here in York. Shah. 
Harbourage t (iiar'bdr-aj), n. Shelter ; en- 
tertainment ; lodgment: both literally and 
figuratively, ' : " 

•Where can I gat me for the night? 

Tennyson. 

::HowcouWadreatnsovaini5ndA«?'fcw?-«f«- 

gi. Baillie. : 

Harbour-dues (liaFber-duz), n. pi. Certain 
charges : to which a ship or its cargo is siib- 
: jected for the use of a harbour, moorlugs, 
&c. 

Harboured (haEbord), pp. Entertained; 
smlteted.—Barboured ov lodged, in her. a 
r oterm pecixliar to the stag, haH, te,, when 
lying down. It is sometimes termed Couoh- 
anf. 


Harbourer (har'b6r-er), n. 1. One who 
entertains or shelters. — 2.i One whose duty 
it was to trace a hart or hind to its covert. 
Harbour-gasket (hiir'ber-gas-ket), Paut. 
one of a series of broad, but short and well- 
blacked gaskets, placed at equal distances 
on the yard of a ship, for showing off a well- 
furled sail in port. 

Harbourless ( hiir'bdr-les ), a. Witliout a 
harbour; destitute of shelter or a lodging. 
HarbOUX-llgM (har'bCr-lIt), n, A light or 
lighthouse to guide ships In entering a har- 
bour. 

Harbour-log (har'bcr-log), n, Pavt. that 
part of tlie log-book %vlueh belongs to the 
period during which a ship is in port. 
Harbour-master (liar'lier-nnis-ter), ?i. An 
officer who has chaige of the mooring of 
ships, and executes the regulations respect- 
ing harbours. 

Harbour-reach (hilFbei'-rCcli), u. Paul, the 
reach or stretch of a avinding river which 
leads direct to a harbour. 

Harbour-watch (hiU''ber-woch), n. Paut. 
a division or subdivision of the watch kept 
on night-diity, when the ship rides at single 
anchor, to meet any emergency. 
Harbrought (hiiFbro), n. [An older form 
of harbour.] An inn; a lodging. Usually 
written ifar6(mo?rfjr/i. 

Leave me those hUIs where harhrottgh nis to see, 
Nor holly bush, nor brere, nor winding ditch. 

Spenser, 

Hard (liard), n. 1. A ford or passage across 
a river. The term is chiefly used in the 
fenny districts. —2. A Irind of pier or landing- 
place for lioats on a river. Mcerrgatt. 

Hard (hard), a. [A. Sax. heard; comp. Goth. 
hardns, Icel. hardr, Ean. haard, E. hard, 
G. hart. Cog. Gr. kratos, kartos, strength.] 
1, Firm; solid; compact; not easily pene- 
trated or separated into parts; not yielding 
to pressure: applied to material bodies, and 
opposed to soft; as, hard wood; hard flesh; 
a hard apple.— 2. Difficult to the under- 
standing; not easy to the intellect; as, a 
hard problem; a hard cause. 

In which are some things hard to be understood. 

aPet. iii. id. 

3. Difficult of accomplishment ; not easy to 
be done or executed; laborious; fatiguing; 
as, a hard way; hard work or labour; hard 
duty; hard service; a hard task; a disease 
7tard to cure. 

Is anything too lutrd for the Eordf Gen, xviii. 14. 

4. Difficult to endure; oppressive: rigorous; 
severe; cruel; distressing; painful; as, hard 
bondage; a /lawZ case; it is hm'd to punish 
a man for speculative opinions. 

There are none who suffer more under the griev- 
ances of a hard government than the subject-s of 
little principalities. ^ Addison. 

. 0 , Unfeeling ; insensible ; not easily moved 
by pity; not susceptible of kindness, mercy, 
or other tender affections; harsh; severe; 
obdurate; exacting; as, a hard heart. 

They will taka her, they will make bet hard. 

And she will pass me by in after-life 

With some cold reverence worse than were she dead. 

Tc 7 inyson, 

6. Severe ; harsh ; abusive ; unkind ; unfav- 
ourable. 

Have you given him any Aaj-nf words Of late? Shak. 
As thou lov’.st me, da him not that wrong, 

To bear a hard opinion of his truth. Shak. 

% Severe; pinching with cold; rigorous: 
tempestuous; as, a hard winter.— 8. Power- 
ful; forcible; urging: pressing close on. 

The stag was too Aiw-if for the horse. L’Sstrang-e. 
The disputant was too hard for his antagonist, 
Atton. 

9. Austere; rough; acid; sour; as, the cider is 
10. Harsh; stiff; forced; constrained; 
imnatural. 

others . . . make the figures Aarifej- than the 
marble itself, Pryders. 

His diction is /iflu-rf, his figures too bold. Dryden, 
In painting, a picture is said to he hard 
when the lights and shades are too .strongly 
marked, and too close to each other.— 11. At- 
tended with poverty or dearth; not pros- 
perous; distressing; as, last three years have 
been very hard. 

There are bonfires decreed ; and if the times had 
not been Artj'rf, my billet should have burnt too. 

Dryden, ■ 

12. Avaricious; difflcnlt in malting bargains; 
close ; of a griping, sordid disposition. 

I knew thee that thou art an Airra’ man, re.iping ^ 
•where thou East not sown. Mat. xxv, 24. i 

13. Eough; of coarse features; as, a hard '' 
face or countenance.— 14. Coarse; unpalat- 1 
able or scanty; tis, hard fare.— 15. In gram. ] 
applied (a) to the consonants (also called ! 


i surd) f, Ic, p, s, t, and the sound of th in tlmi, 
whicli are all capable of being pronounced 
without any voice sound, as distinguished 
from the consonants v, g (in get), b, z, d, and 
the sound of th in thine, which are incapable 
of being so pronounced; and (6) to the 
sound of c in corn and g in get, as distin- 
guished from the sound of the same letters 
in ciJj/ and [jtM.— 16. Heavy; slow. 

If the interim be but a se’nnight, time’s pace is so 
hard that it seems the length of seven year. Shak. 
17. Possessing the characteristic of not being 
suitable for washing with: a term applied to 
certain kinds of water. Water has this cha- 
racteristic from holding salts of lime or 
magnesia in solution, which decompose com- 
mon soap and form an insoluble stearite of 
lime ormagnesia.— /lartf cash, gold or silver 
coin, [Colloq.]— Arditous, Dijlault, Hard. 
See under Aedoous. 

Hard (lulrd), adv. 1. Close; near; as in the 
phrase hard by. [In this phrase the word 
has a sense analogous to that of It. presso, 
Fr. pris, from L. pressus, pressed close,] 

Indeed, my lord, it followed hard upon. Shak. 

2. With urgency; vehemently; vigorously; 
energetically; :is, to work hard for a living: 
to riin hard; to liold hard. 

And pray’d so hard for mercy from the prince. 

Dryden. 

The wolves scampered away as hard as they could 
drive, LDBstranye. 

3. With difficulty. 

Solid bodies foreshow rain, as boxes and pegs of 
wood when they draw and wind hard. Bacon. 

4. Uneasily; vexatiously. 

When a man’s servant shall play the cur with him, 
look you it goes hard. Shak. 

5. So as to raise difficulties. 

The question isAnfrf set. Sir T. Brovjne. 

6. Tiolently; witii great force; as, the wind 
blows hard, or it blows hard; it rains hard. 

7. Heavily; slowly. 

, He (Time) teats hard with a yonng maid, between 
the contract of her marriage and the day it is solem- 
nized. Shak, ,, 

—To die hard, to die, as it were, reluctantly, 
and after a struggle for Efe; to die unre- 
pentant. 

He (Lord Ranelngli) died hard, as their term of 
art is here, to express tlie woful state of men who dis- 
cover no religion at their deatli. Swifl. 

—Hard up, hard run, colloquial expressions 
signifyingiu wantof money; needy; without 
resources: followed hy for, hard up signifies 
ill provided witli, or having tlifliculty in get- 
ting anything; as, hard up for amusement, 
at a losshotv to find aninseinent.— HtU’d all, 
a sporting expression used chiefly in boating, 
signifying that the greatest exertions are 
made or are to be made hy all engaged. 

Pulling ‘hard all' from Sandford to liiiey, and 
then again from Iffley over the regular course. 

Macmillan's Mag. 

—In hard condition, an expression used in 
horse-racing signifying in vei’j’ good condi- 
tion. 

(The horses) are both in hard condition, so it caa 
come off in ten daj'S. Laterence. 

—Paut. hard is often used by seamen to add 
emphasis to other words of command, and 
to indicate that the order is to he executed 
with energy or de.spatch. When the order ,,; 
Is one for turning the helm, as in hard a-lee) ' 
hard a-weatherl hard a-port! hard up! &c., 

• the meaning is that the helm is to he turned 
as much as possible in the proper direction. : 
Hard-bake (Iflird'bulc), n. A kind of sweet- 
meat of boiled brown sugar or treacle with 
blanched almonds, and flavoured W’ith the, 
juice of lemons, oranges, or the like; a spe> ' 
cies of toffee. 

The commodities chiefly e.vposed for sale in the 
public -streets are inarine stores, hardPikc, apples, 
fiat-fish, and oysters. Dickens, , 

Hard-beam (hUrd'liSm), n. A plant; horn- 
beam {Carpinus Betulus). See Caepinus. 
Hard-believiag (hilrd'lie-lev-ing), a. Dilfi- 
oult to persuade; incredulous, Shak, 
Hard-billed (hard'bild), a. Having a hard 
bill or beak: said of birds. 

Hardbound (harddmujid), a. Costive; fast 
or tight; stiff and slow in action. : 

Just writes to make his b.irrenness appear, ' 

And strains from hardbound brains eight lines a 
year. , , / Pope. ^ 

Hard-drinker (liard'dringk-ilr), n. One who 
di’inks to excess. 

Harde,t u.t. ’To make hard; to liarden. 
Chaucer. 

Hard-earned (hard'ernd), a. Earned with 
toil and difficulty. ‘ JJonl-canied bread.* 
Burke. 
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Hardely,+ adv. Hardily; boldly; certainly. 
Chaucer. 

Hardea (Iiard'n), v.t [Hard, a. (which see), 
and cn, verb-forming suffix.] 1. To make 
hard or more hard; to make firm or compact; 
to iiiduz'ate; as, to harden iron or steel; to 
harden clay.— 2. To confirm in effrontery, 
o])stinacy,wickediiess, opposition, or enmity. 

Wherefore then do ye harden your hearts, as the 
Egyptians and Pharaoh hardened their hearts? 

I Sam. vi. 6. 

3. To make insensible or unfeeling; as, to 
harden one against impressions of pity or 
tenderness. 

Years have not yet hardened me, and 1 have an 
addition of weight on my spirits since we lost him. 

Swift. 

4. To make firm; to strengthen; to inure. 

I would harden myself in sorrow. Job vi. lo. 

Harden (hard'n), v.%. l. To become bard or 
more hard; to acquire solidity or more com- 
pactness; as, mortar hardens by drying. — 

2. To become unfeeling.— 3. To become in- 
ured. 

Hardened (liard'nd), p. and a. Made hard, 
or more hard or compact; made unfeeling ; 
made obstinate; confirmed in error or vice; 
as, a hardened sinner. 

Hardener (Itard'n-er), n. He who or that 
which makes hard or more firm and com- 
> pact; specifically, one who brings tools up 
to the reeptired temper. 

Harder (hard'er), ? 1 . A kind of mullet, about 
8 inches long, caught near the coasts of the 
Cape Colony, which is cured in brine, and 
sent up the country in small casks for the 
use of the fanners. 

Hard-faced (hiird'fiist), a. Having a hard 
or stern face; hard-featoed. 
Hard-favoured (hard'fa-verd), a. Having 
coarse features; harsh of countenance. 

The brother a very lovely youth, anti the sister 
fiard'/dvom-ed, V Estrange. 

Hard-favouredness (liartTfa-v6rd-nes), n. 
Coarseness of features. 

Hard-featured (hard'fe-tfird), d. Having 
coarse features. 

Hard-fef n (hilrd'f 6rn), n. The popular name 
tot Lomaria spioant, which is also known 
as Btechnum horeale. It is a very common 
fern, being found everywhere in Britain 
growing on heaths, in glens, on old roadside 
walls, and other places. It has simple pin- 
natifid fronds, of which the sterile ones grow 
to about a foot in length, while the fertile 
ones are somewhat longer, and have con- 
tracted segments. 

Hard-fish (hilrd'flsh), n. Salted and dried 
cod, ling, &e. [Scotch.] 

Hard-fisted (lifird'flst-ed), a. l. Having 
hard or strong hands, as a labourer. — 
2. Close-fisted; covetous. 

None are so gripple and kardjisted as the cliild- 
less. Ef. Hall. 

Hard-fought (hard'fat), a. Vigorously con- 
tested; as, a hard-fouffht battle. ‘Hard- 
fought field.’ Famhawe. 

Hard-got, Hard-gotten (liard'g-ot, hiird'- 
got-n), a. Obtained with difficulty. ‘Hard- 
got spoils.’ Drayton. 

Hard-grass (hiird'gras), n. A popular name 
for various grasses, such as Bottboellia, 
Scleroohloa, and iEgilops. 

Hard-hack (hiird'hak), n. The American 
popular name of a plant, the Spircea tornen- 
tosa, common in pastures and low grounds, 
and celebrated forits astringent properties. 
Hard-handed (Iniril'hand-ed), a. 1. Having 
liard hands, as a laljourer. — 2. Practising 
severity; ruling with a high hand. 

The easy or hard-handed monarchies, the domestic 
or foreign tyrannies. Milton. 

Hardhead (hard'hed), n. l. Clash or colli- 
sion of heads in contest. 

- 1 have been at hardhead with your butting citi- 
zen.? ; 1 have routed your herd. 1 have dispersed 
them. Dry den. 

2. A local name for the knapweed (Cen- 
taur ea, nigra). 

Hard-headed (liiird'hed-ed), a. Shrewd; 
difiicult to be over-persuaded ; intelligent 
or clear-headed and firm; as, a hard-headed 
Scotchman. 

Hard-hearted (hard'hart-ed), a. Cruel; 

. pitiless; merciless; unfeeling; inhuman; 
inexorable. 

John Bull, otherwise a good-natured man, was very 
hard-hearted to his sister Peg. Arbutknot 

Hard-heartedly (hiii'd'hart-ed-li), ado. In 
a hardhearted manual’. 

Hard-heartedness (h!i.rd’hiirt-ed-nes), n. 
Want of feeling or tenderness; cruelty; in- 
humanity. 
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Hardiheadjt Hardyheadt (liitrd'i-hed), n, 
Same as Hard i'Aooa. 

Enfianied with fury and fierce hardyhead, Spenser, 

Hardihood (hard'i-hiul), n. [Hardy and 
suflix iwfjti. ] Boldness, united with firmness 
and constancy of mind; dauntless bravery; 
intrepidity. 

It is the society of numbers which gives hardihood 
to iniquity. Buckminster. 

SVN. Intrepidity, courage, stoutness, auda- 
city, effronteiy. 

Hardily (hilrd'i-li), adv. In a hardy manner; 
with hardiness. 

Hardimentt (hard'i-ment), ?}. Same as 
Hardihood. Spenser. 

Hardiness Oi^rd'i-nes), n. l. The state or 
quality of being hardy; (a) boldness; firm 
courage; intrepidity; stoutness; bravery: 
applied to the mind it is synonymous with 
hardihood. 

Criminal as you are, you avenge yourself against 
the hardiness of one that should tell you of it. 

Spectator. 

Q)) Firmness of body; capability of endur- 
ance. (o) Excess of confidence ; assurance; 
effrontery.— 2. t Hardship; fatigue. 

They are valiant and hardy; great endurers of 
cold, hunger, and all hardiness. ' Spenser. 

Harding, tn. Hardening. Chaucer. 
Hardlsh (hard'ish), a. Somewhat hard; 
tending to hardness. 

Hard-laboured (hardTa-bord). a. Wrought 
with severe labour; elaborate; studied; as, 
a hard-labou7'ed poem. Swift. 

Hardlet (hfir'dl), n. Same as Hurdle. Hol- 
land. 

Hardly (hard'li), adv. 1. With difficulty; 
w'itli some trouble ; not easily; not readily, 
‘llacovering hardly what he lost before,’. 
Dryden. 

Hardly shall you find any one so bad, but lie de- 
sires the credit of being thought good. South. 

2. Scarcely; barely; not quite; as, the veal is 
hardly done; the writing is hardly coin- 
pleted.— 3. Grudgingly; with a feeling of 
anger or ill-will. 

If l unwittingly 

Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in tins presence, I desire 
To reconcile me. Shalt, 

4. Severely; unfavourably; as, to think 
hardly oi public measures.— 5. Eigorously; 
oppressively; as, the prisoners were Aardij/ 
used or treated.— 6. f unwelcomely; harshly. 

Such information comes very hardly and harshly 
to a grown man. Loclee. 

T. Coarsely; roughly; not softly. ‘So hardly 
lodged.’ Drydan.—^.] Confidently; hardily. 
Holland. 

HEtrd-money (hiird-munl), n. Silver and 
gold coin, as distinguished from paper- 
money. 

Hard-mouthed (hard'mousHd), a. 1. Hav- 
ing a hard mouth; not sensible to the bit ; 
not easily governed; as, a hard-mouthed 
horse. 

'Tis time mjr hard-mouth' d coursers to controul, 

Apt to run riot, and transgress the g’oal. Dryden. 

2. Coarse in stricture; harsh in repi’oof; as, 
a hard-mouthed barrister. 

Hardness (hiird'nes), n. l. The state or 
quality of being hard in any of its senses; 
solidity; density; difficulty of comprehen- 
sion, accomplishment, control, or endur- 
ance; obduracy; harshness; want of sensi- 
bility; roughness; niggardliness; severity; 
inclemency. 

This label . . . wliose containing 
Is so from sense in hardness that I can 
Make no collection of it. Shak. 

By their virtuous behaviour they coinpens.ate the 
hardness of their favour. Bay. 

Specifically— 2. In mineral, the capacity of a 
substance to scratch another or be scratched 
by another; the quality of bodies which 
enables them to resist abrasion of their 
surfaces. Scales have been constructed in 
which a set of standard bodies are arranged 
and numbered, and other bodies are referred 
to this scale in respect of hardness. The 
diamond is the hardest body known, and in 
the scale of Mohs its hardness is indicated 
by the number 10, This scale is as follows : 
Talc, 1; rock-salt, 2; calcareous spar. 3; 
fluor-spar, 4; apatite, 6; felspar, 6; rock- 
crystal, '(; topaz, 8; corundum, 9; diamond, 
10 . 

Hard-nibbed (iiard'nihd), a. Having a hard 
nib or point. 

Hardock (haffdoek), n. A kind of dock with 
whitish leaves; hoar-dock. 

Hard-pan (hard'pan), n. A hard stratum 
of earth below the siu'face soil ; a hard com- 
pact mass of subsoil. 
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Hard-pressed (hard 'prest), «. fu a strait 
or difficulty; short of cash; having neither 
time nor money to fulfil ol)ligatinn.s. 
Hard-pnsbed(hiird'p\jaht),a. Hard-pressed; 
urged by difficulties; straitene<l; hard- 
pres.sed for money or time. 

Hard-ruled (hard'rfild), a. Governed witli 
difficulty. Shah. 

Hard-run (hard''run), a. See under If Aim, 
adv. 

Hards (hiirdz), n. pi. [A, Sax. iiaorto;..] The 
refuse or coarse part of wool or flax. 
Hardship (hard'shlp), n. 1. Toil ; fatigue; 
.severe labour or w’ant; whatever oppresses 
the body. 

You could not undergo tlie toils of war. 

Nor bear the hardships that your leaders bore. 

Addison. 

2. Injury; oppression; injustice. 

They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy what we have 
conquered for them; and so are we, to recover the 
effects of their hardships upon us. Swift. 

Hard-tack(ha:’d'tak), n. large, coarse, hard 
biscuit much used by sailors and by soldiers; 
sea-lu’cad. 

Hard-up (hard'up), a. Sac under Hakp, adv. 
Hard-visaged (hard'vi-zSjd), a. Having 
coarse features; of a harsh countenance. 
Hardware (lxa.rd'war), n. Wares made of 
iron or other metal, as pots, kettles, saws, 
knives, Ac. The hardware manufacture is 
one of the most important carried on in 
Great Britain. Birmingham and Sheffield 
are its principal seats. 

Hardwareinan (hfird'war-man), n. A maker 
or seller of hardware. 

Hard-won (hard'wun), a. Won with diffi- 
culty. 

Hardwood (hiird'wud), n, A term applied 
to woods of a very close and solid texture, 
as beech, oak, ash, maple, ebony, &c. 
Hard-working (hnrd'w6rk-ing), a. labour- 
ing hard. 

Hardy (hfird'i), a. [Fr. hardi, bold, daring, 
presumptuous, properly the pp. oi the old 
verb hdrdir (for which enhardir is now 
used), to make bold, from O.H.G. hartjan, 
from hart (S. hard), hard, hold. Though 
FrAeh in form the English word derWes 
sevaal of its meanings dlreotly from hoA'd. 
See Hard.] 1. Bold; brave; stout; daring; 
resolute; intrepid; as, who is hardy enough 
to encounter contempt?— 2. Confloent; full 
of assurance: impudent; stubborn to excess. 

3. Strong; firm; compact. 

An unwholesome blast may shake in pieces his- 
hardy fabric. South. 

4. Inured to fatigue; rendered firm by exer- 
cise, as a veteran soldier.-— 6. Capable of 
bearing exposure to cold weather; as, a 
/tardy plant. 

Hardy (Iiar'di), n. In hlaolcsmiths’ worJc, a 
chisel or fuller having a square shank for 
insertion into a square hole in an anvil. 
Hardy-sbxew (hard-'i-slirii), ». The shrew- 
mouse. 

Hare(har),n. [A. Sax.i^ara; comp. Dan. aud 
,Sw. hare, Icel. heri, G. have, O.G. haso/ pro- 
bably allied to Skr. iiapa—a hare; ga^, to 
jump. ] 1. The common nanie of the rodent 
quadrupeds of the genus lepus, with long 
ears, a shoi’t tail, soft hair, a divided upper 
lip, two small incisors immediately behind 
the usual rodent incisors in the upper jaw,, 
long hind-legs, and hairy soles. The com- 



Hare {Leptts tiniidus). 


mon hare (L. timidus) is a timid animal, 
often hunted for sport or for its flesh,, 
which is excellent food. It moves by leaps, 
and is remarkable for its fecundity, gener- 
ally producing three or four at a time and 
breeding several times in the year. The- 
Ii'lsli hare is the L. Mbernieus; the Alpine, 
Scotch, or varying hare the L. variaMUs, 
which is less than the common hare, and is 
confined to north ern alpine districts, becom- 
ing white in winter; the American hare is 
the L. amerieanvs, not much larger than a 
rabbit; the Polar hare is the L.glaeialis; the 
Indian hare L. rvfieaudatus, very similar to 
the common hare, Other species occur at 
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tlie Cane of (loot! Hop e, in I'g'ypt. vari- 

ous pjirts of Asia. The fur of the hare is 
used for felting and for maldng hats, &e.— 
2. Ill aiitron. one of the forty-eight ancient 
constellations of Ptolemy, situated in the 
southern liemispliere. ' „ , 

Harei (har), u.t [O-Pr. and Horm. hanr, 
hamr, to stir up or provoke. Comp, tta- 
rass, }iarry-l To fright, or to excite, tease, 
and iiarass or ivorry. 

r the name of men or beasts, what do you do! 

yyare the poor fellow out of his five wits 

And seven senses. S. Jonsou. 

Harehell (Inlrtel), w. Tlie common Eng- 
lish name of the Cam%)mula 
o-otmidifolia, a plant of the 
nat. order Campanulacete, 
also termed the common bell- 
flower and Scottish blue-hell. 

It is very abundant in Scot- 
land, and grows on dry and 
hilly pastures, borders of 
fleltl^ road sides, hedges, &c., 
growing to the height of 
from 6 to 14 inches. It is 
perennial, and flowers in July 
and August ; the corolla is 
blue and bell-shaped. The 
whole plant is slender and 
graceful, It is a great fa- 
vourite in Scotland, and has 
been much celebrated by the 
Iioets of that country. 
:E'enthe!;li^ht/tar£M/raiseil its head, 

Elastic from liar airy tread. Sfi' W, Scott. 

The name harebell is also apiplied in many 
districts to the mid hyacinth (Soilla nu- 
tans), also known as Eyacinthus non-scrip- 
tU8. 

Hare-brain I {har'bifm), a. Hare-bramed. 
‘A bold, hara-orain, mad fellow.’ Burton. 
Hare-brained (haifbrand), a. [CompT ‘ mad 
as a March hare.’] Giddy; volatile; heed- 
less. ‘That hare-braimd wild fellow.’ 
Baoon. 

Hajceem (ha-reni'), n. See Harem. 
Harefoot (har'fiit), «. l. The ptarmigan. — 
2. A plant. See HARE’S-POOT. 
Hare-hearted (hahhilrt-ed), a. Timorous, 
like a hare; easily frightened. 

Harehound (I'ur'Iiound), n. A hound for 
hunting hares; a greyhound. 
Hare-hunting (harTmut-ing),!!. The sport 
of coursing or hunting the hare with dogs. 
Hare-kangaroo (harkang-ga-rb), n. A 
, small kangaroo (Maeropus lepor aides) of 
Australia, not unlike a hare, but smaller in 
size. 

Hareld (ha’reld), n. [Perhaps from its cry.] 
An oceanic duck of the genus or suh-geuus 
Harelda, having a sliort thick bill, a high 
forehead, and two very long feathers in the 
tail of the male, whilst the females have the 
tail short and rounded. The long- tailed 
duck(Jr. y/nefah's) Inhabits the northern and 
arctic seas during summer, being frequent 
in Orkney and Shetland, hut it is rare in 
. South Britain. It flies swiftly and is an ex- 
pert diver, and its down is said to rival that 
of tlie eider. 

Hare-lip (hrii''lip), n. A fissure or vertical 
division of one or both lips, sometimes ex- 
tending also to the palate. Children are 
frequently ))orn with this kind of malfor- 
mation, particularly of the upper lip. The 
cleft is occa.sionally double, there being a 
little lobe or portion of the lip situated be- 
tween the two. fissures. Every species of 
the deformity has the same appellation of 
hare-lip, in consequence of the imagined re- 
semblance which the part has, to the upper 
lip of a hare. The cure of hare-lip is i)er- 
formetl by cutting off rpute smoothly the 
opposite edges Of the . fissure, and then 
bringing them together ancT maintaining 
them in accurate apposition till they have 
firmly united. 

. ; This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet. He begins 
: at curfew, and walks till the first cock. He ... 

squints the eye and mates the Aiu-d-*)*, Shcti, . 
Hare-lipped. (hfirTipt), a. Having a harelip. 
Harem (SaTem), n, [Ar. hamwi, anything 
prohibited, muharram, prohibited; from 
hharrmw.to prohibit.] 1. The apartments 
appropriated to the female members of a 
Mohammedan family.— 2. The occupants of 
a harem. These, may consist: of a wife, or 
wives to the number of four, of female 
slaves, who mayberstained as concuhines ' 
or as servants, and of female free slaves with 
.1 whom concubinage Is unlawful. Written 
also rfareem, Earim, Hamm. 

Hare-mint (har'mint), n. A plant. Aim- 
ioorth. 


Harengiform (lia-reu'ji-form), a. hhaped 
like a herring, , ^ . 

Hare-pipe ^mr'plp), m A snare for catching 
hai-es. 

Hare’s-ear (harz'er), n. The popular name 
of the genus Bupleurum, a remarkable ge- 
nus of umbelliferous plants, one species of 
which (B. rotundifoUum) is common in some 
parts of England. It has alternate leaves, 
so extended at the base that the stalks seem 
to grow through the leaves, whence the 
plant is also called Tlioroio-wax and Thorow- 
leaf. Tlxe flowers are small and of a green- 
ish-yellow colour. The term hare’s-ear is 
also assigned to Erysimum austriacum and 
E. orientale. _ 

Hare’s-foot (harz'fnt), n. A name applied 
to Oehromet Lagopus, a plant belonging to 
the nat. order Sterculiacene. It is a Central 
American tree, growing to the height of 
40 feet, and its spongy wood is so light that 
rafts formed from it are imsitikahle. It has 
its name from its fruit, which is about 1 foot 
long, and when ripe splits open by five slits, 
from which the silk-cotton of the seeds 
spreads over the whole surface, giving it 
the appearance of a hare’s foot. The cotton 
is used for stuffing cushions and pillows.— 
The hare’s-foot trefoil is Trifolium arvense. 
Hare’s-foot Fern (havz'fut mrn), n. Daval- 
Via eanariensis, a fern having a creeping 
stem or rhizome covered with brown chaff, 
and supposed to resemble the foot of a 
hare. See Davarlia. 

Hare’s-form (harz'form), «. A hare's seat 
or bed. 

Hare’s-lettuce (harz'let-tis), n. A plant, 
the sow-thistle (Sonchus oleraems), a fav- 
ourite food of hares. 

Hare’s-tall (liarz''tal), n. A species of eotton- 
gi’ass, Eriophonsm vaginaUim. 

Hare’s-tail Grass (harz'tal gras), n. The 
popular name of a genus of grasses, Lagiinis, 
nat. order Gramineie: so called from the 
resemblance of the head to a hare’s tail. 
One species [H. ovatus) grows in Guernsey. 
Hare-stane (haristan), n. [See Hoarstone.] 
A memorial stono, or a stone marking a 
boundary; a hoarstone; as, the /larc-stene 
on the Borough Muir of Edinburgh. [Scotch.] 
Harfang (liHr'fang), n. [A. Sax. hara, a 
hare, and fang an, to catch.] The great 
snoivy owl (Surnia nyatea) found in the 
arctic regions. It preys on hares, grouse, 
&c. 

Hari OiRh'i), n. A name of the Hindu god 
Vishnu. 

Haricot (ha'ri-lco), n. [Fr., a ragout; O.Fr. 
harigoter, to nunce, harigote, a piece, a 
morsel. The bean probably has its name 
from its being much used in ragouts: hari- 
co£-6ean =ragout-beaji.] 1. A kind of ragout 
of meat and roots.— 2. The kidney-bean or 
French bean. 

Harie,t n-i. To hurry; to harass. Chaucer. 
Hariedjt PP- Huiried. Chaucer. 

Harier (haTl-6r), n. Same as Harrier. 
Hariff Oia'rif), n. A plant, goose-grass or 
I clivers (GruJiitm Mparine). 

1 Harigals,Harigalds (lia'i-i-galz,ha'ri-galdz), 

I n.pl. XFr. haricot. See Haricot.] [Scotch.] 

I 1. The heart, liver, and fights of an animal. 
2. The hair of the head. 

I think I Iiaye towzled his hari^alds a wee. 

Hariolatiou (har-i-o-la’shon), n. [L. hario- 
latio, hariolationis, soothsaying, from kaiio- 
foi’, to foretell.] Soothsaying. 

Harlot Oiu'ri-ot), rx Same as Hen'ot. 
Harisht (hariish), a. Bike a hare. 

Hark Oiark), v. i. [Contr. from hearken. ] To 
listen; to hearken: now only used in the 
imperative. 

Pricking up liis ears to 

If he could he-ar too in the dark. ftnclibrac. 
Hark the clock within, the silver knell. Tennyson. 

—Hark! a hunting cry used with various 
adjuncts to stimulate or direct the hounds; 
as, hark forward! hark away! cxios in- 
tended to urge the chase forward; hark 
hack! a cry to the hounds, when they have 
lost the scent, directing them to return 
upon their course and recover it; hence, to 
/lark hac/c has come to be used in literature 
as meaning to return to some previous point, 
as of a subject, and start from that afresb. 
HarlQiarl), ?z. 1. A filamentous substance ; 
especially, the filaments of flax or hemp. 

2. A barb of one of the feathers from a pea- 
cock’s tail, used in; dressing fly-hooks. 

Harle (Iffirl), ®.f. SeeHAUM,. 

Harleian OiaWe-an), d. ; Term appellative of 
a collection consisting of 7000 manuscripts, 
besides rare printed books, made by Secre- 


tary Earley, earl of Oxford, and his son. The 
collection is now in the British ^Museum. 
HarlequiB (harile-kwin), n. [Fr. harlequin, 
arlequin; It. arleohiw, prohaldy from the 
devil AUokino, in the 30th canto of ixante’s 
Inferno.] A performer on the stage, as 
in a pantomime or hai'lequinade, masked, 
dressed in tight parti -coloured clothes, 
covered with spangles, and armed with a 
magic wand or sword, with which he plays 
tricks, generally without speaking, to divert 
the audience or spectators; hence, a buffoon 
in general; a fantastic fellow; a droll. 
Harlequin (Ijilr'le-kwin), v. i. To play the 
droll; to make sport by playing ludicrous 
tricks. 

Harlequin (httrte-kwin), v.t. To remove as 
if by a hailequin’s tx’ick; to conjime away. 
The kitten, if the humour hit, 

Has harle^iinn'd away the fit. 

Green, Poem of the Spleen. 

Harlequinade flmi’Te-kwin-ad"), «■ A kind 
of pantomime; that part of a pantomime 
which follows the transformation-scene, and 
in which the harlequin and clown play the 
principal parts. 

Harlequin-beetle (Inlr'le-kwin-bet-l), n. A 
coleopterous insect (Aeroc/nus longimanus), 
so called from the mixture of gray, tolaeic, 
and red on the elytra. 

Harlequin-duck (harile-kwin-duk), w, A 
species of duck (the Clangida hiStrionica), 
a native of Hudson’s Bay and STorthc-rn 
Europe. It has a beautifully mottled plum- 
age, the male being fantastically streaked 
with gray, whence tlie name. 
Harlequin-snake (harTe-kwin-sniik), n. A 
venomous South American snake (.Flaps 
fuMus), so called from its being striped 
with red and black. 

Harlock (hiirilokbn. A plant mentioned by 
Shakspere and Drayton, and supposed by 
some to be the charlock. 

Harlot Gfiir'lot), n. [This word may be the 
same as O.Fr. harlot, herlot, Pr. arlot, Sp. 
arlote, It. arlotto, a glutton, a lazy good-for- 
nothing, a word of uncertain oiigiii; or it 
may be the W. herlawd, a stripling, :a 
springal, herlodes, a damsel.] l.t A niale 
servant; a husbandman; a fellow. 

A sturdy harlot went them aye behind, 

That was her iiostes man. Chimecr, 

He was a gentle AavAir anti a kind. Chanter. 

2. t A base person; a rogue; a cheat. ; 

No man, but he ami thou and such other false 
harlotc, prai.setli any such preaching. Fexc. 

3. A woman who prostitutes her body for 
hire; a pi’ostitute; a common woman, 

A-s soon as this thy .son was come, who hath de- 
voured thy livin;' with harlots. Luke xv. 30. 

Harlot (Iiiir'Iot), a. Pertaining to or like a 
harlot; wanton; lewd; low; base. 

Harlot (Iiiir'Iot), To practise lewdness. 
Milton. 

Harlotize (liar'lot-iz), v. i. To play the har- 
lot. Jf^arner. 

Harlotry (hUrtot-ri), «. 1. The trade or 
practice of prostitution; habitual or cus- 
tomary lewdness.— 2. t A name of contempt 
or opprobrium for a woman. 

A peevish self-will’d Antj'/o/jy 
: That no persuasion can do good upon. .Viah. 

3.t False show; meretriciousness. ‘The 
harlotry of the ornaments.’ Matthias. 
Harm (hiirm), n. [A. Sa.x. hmrm or harm; 
Dan. Sw. G, harm, grief, offence; Icel. 
harmr. .Proliably akin to Sicr. cram, to 
weary.] 1. Physical or material injury; 
himfc; damage; detriment. 

Do thyself no Anrwi. Acts xvi.vS, 

2. Moral wrong; evil; mischief; wickedness. 
Deep Atrf-vr to disobei'. 

Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. Tennyson, 

Harm (harm), u.t. To hurt; to injure; to 
damage. 

Harmaline (harhua-Hu), n. (Ci-Hi.i.N'.jO.) 

A vegeto-alkali obtained from the seeds of 
thePeganuinllarmala, a plant of Southern 
Europe and Asia Minor. 
Harmattan(liai’-niat'tan),n. [Arabic name.] 

A wind which Mows periodically from the . 
interior part,s of Africa towards the Atlantic 
Ocean, It prevails in December, January, 
and Februaiy, and is generally accompanied 
with a fog or haze, wliich conceals the sua 
for days togetlier. Extreme dryness: and 
hotness are the characteristics of this wind; 
it Withei's vegetation, and even atfects the ; 
human body so that the skin peels off. 
H9.rmel (liilr'rnel), n. [Ar. harmal.J Syiian - 
rue (Peganum Harmala), common in the 
south of Europe and Asia Minor. The seeds 
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jMcl liannaliiio, aud are used iji I’urkey as 
a vermifuKe. 

Harmful (Uiirm'ful), a. Full of liiirin; hurt- 
ful; injurious; noxious; detrimental; niis- 
diievous. 

The earth brought forth fruit and food for man, 
witliout any mixture of harmf ul quality. Raleigh, 

Harmfully (liarm'ful-li), wlv. In a harmful 
manner. 

A scholar is better occupied in playing or sleeping, 
than in spending his time not only vainly, but harm- 
fully in such kind of exercise. Ascham. 

Harmfulness (lUinn'ful-uo.s), n. Tlie qua- 
lity or state of being harmful. 

Harmln, HarmineGiiir'miu),/;. (tiiuHii-VA).) 
A substance derived from harmaline by oxi- 
dation, or directly from the seeds of Pega- 
mirn Ilarmala. 

Harmless (hiirm'les), a. 1. Free from harm; 
unhurt; undamaged; uninjured; as, to give 
bond to save another harmless. 

The shipwright will be careful to gain by his 
labour, or at least to save himself harmless. 

Raleigh. 

2. Free from power or dispo.sition to harm; 
not injurious; innocent, ‘The harmless 
deer.’ i)ra)/ton.— S yn. Innocent, inno.xious, 
innocuous, inoffensive, unoffending, unhurt, 
uninjured, unharmed, imdamaged. 

Haxinlessly (hiimi'Ies-li), adv. In a harm- 
less manner: without inflicting injviry ; with- 
out receiving injury. 

Earmlessness (hiirm'les-nes), n. The qua- 
lity or state of being harniloss. 

The /mr?nlessHess. . . . the tenderness, the mo- 
desty, and the ingenuous pliableness to virtuous 
counsels, which is in. youth untainted. 

Harmonia (hilr-md'ni-a), n. A small planet 
or asteroid between the orbits of Alars and 
Jupiter, discovered by Qolclsohmidt, March 
81, 1866. 

Harmonic, Harmonical (hllr-mon'ik, hllr- 
mon'ik-al), a. 1. Eclating to harmony or 
music. 

After every three whole notes, nature requiretli, 
for all harmonical use, one half note to be inter- 
posed. Bacon, 

3. Concordant; musical; consonant; as, har~ 
wowfe sounds. 

Harmonic twang of leather, horn and brass. Pope. ■ 


: S. In musio, an epithet applied to the acces- 
sary sounds which accompany the predomi- 
iiiuit and apparently simple tone of any 
string, pipe, or other sonorous body. —4. In 
math, having relations or properties bear- 
ing some resemblance to those of musical 
consonances: said of numbers, terms of cer- 
tain ratios, proportions, and the like.— 
Sarmonical curve, an ideal curve into 
which a musical chord is supposed to be 
inflected when put into such a motion as 
to excite soimd. — J/amonifl interval, in 
mwic, the distance botv.reen two chords or 
between two consonant notes.— Harmoni- 
ml mean, in arith. and alg. a term used to 
express certain relations of numbers and 
quantities. An harmonical mean between 
two quantities, as a and 5, is double a fourth 
proportional to the sum of the quantities, 
and the quantities themselves. Thus a+h: 

a : : 6 : which is the fom'th propor- 

tional, and is the harmonical mean.— 

Cl 0 

Harmonical proportion, in arith. and alg. 
The relation between four quantities when 
the first is to the fourth as the difference 
between the first and second is to the dif- 
ference Ijetween the third and fourth, or 
when a : d a ^1) : c ~ d. In like manner 
three quantities are said to be in harnioni- 
cal proportion when the first is to the third 
: as the difference between the 

first and second to the differ- .n , i 

<mee between the second and 
third . — Harmonical series, a gj — 

series of many luunbers in con- « 
tinned harmonical proportion. Harmonic 
—Harmuiiie triad, in music, Triad, 
the chord of a note, consisting 
: of its third and perfect filth, or in other 
words, the common chord. 

Harmonic (hiir-niou''ik), n. In music, (a) a 
note produced by a number of vibrations 
which is a multiple of the number produc- 
ing some other; a secondary and less dis- 
tinct tone wliich accompanies any principal 
and apparently simple tone, as the octave, 
the twelfth, the fifteenth, and the seveii- 
, teenth. (6) An artificial tone produced. , 
Harmonica pnir-mon'i-ka), n. l. A collec- 
tion of niusioal _gia.ss goblets, resembling 
finger-glasses, which were put into a revolv- 


ing motion on their centres while the rim 
was touched by tlie finger. This instrument 
w’as invented l:ty a tiermau iiud improved 
by Dr. Franklin. — 2. A muaiciil instrument 
consisting of a small box, in which are 
ranged horizontally a number of oblong- 
plates of glass, sometimes of metal, of un- 



equal length, whicl) are struck witli a small 
flexible hammer, the Iiandle of which is 
made of whalebone, and the striking part 
of cork covered ivith taffeta. The length 
of the plates determines the pitch of the 
notes, the high notes being produced by 
the short plates, and the low by the long. 
8. Same as Ilarmonicon, 2. 

Harmonically (hfir-mon'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
harmonic maimer; musically; harmoniously; 
suitably. 

Harmonicliord (har-mon'i-kord), n. An 
instrument played like a pianoforte, but 
sounding like a violin. The tone is pro- 
duced by the pi-essure of the keys, which 
sets a revolving cylinder of wood, covered 
with leather and charged with rosin, in ac- 
tion over the strings. 

Harmonicon (hilr-mon'i-kon), n. l. A power- 
ful musical lustrument consisting of a large 
barrel organ, containing, in addition to the 
common pipes, others to imitate the differ- 
ent wind-instrUments and an apparatus to 
produce the : effects of drums, triangles, 
cymbals, t&c., the combination being in- 
tended to resemble the effect of a military 
band.— 2. A musical instrument only used 
as a toy, consisting- of free reeds inclosed in 
a box in such a way tliat inspiration pro- 
duces one set of sounds, respiration an- 
other.— 3. Same as Harmonica, 2.~Chemi- 
cal harmoniemi, a contrivance consisting of 
a tube of glass, or of any other material, in 
which a small flame of hydrog;en gas is made 
to burn, in consequence of which the column 
of air contained in the tube gives forth 
musical sounds. 

Harmonics (lulr-mon'iks), n. The doctrine 
or science of musical sounds. 

Harmonious Piar-mo'ni-us), a. Exhibiting 
or charactei-ized by iiarmony ; as, («) adapted 
to each other; having the parts proportioned 
to each other; symmetrical. 

God hatli made the intellectual world harmonious 
and beautiful without u.5. Locke. 

(6) Musically concordant ; consonant ; syin- 
phonious. Harmonious sounds tu-e such as 
accord and are agreeable to the ear. 

Thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. Milton. 

(c) Agreeing in action or feeling ; living in 
peace and friendship; as, an harmonmis 
family or society. 

Harmoniously (har-mo'ni-us-li), adv. In a 
harmonious manner. 

Distances, motions, and quantities of matter har- 
adjusted in this great variety of our sys- 
tem. ' Bentley. 

Harmoniousness (har-m6'm-us-nes),«. The 
quality or condition of being harmonious. 
HarmonipHon (liar-mon'i-fon), n. [Gr. Mr- 
monia, a close fitting together, harmony, 
mA phone, sound.] A musical -wind-instru- 
ment consisting of a series of free reeds in- 
serted in a tube like a clarinet. It is played 
upon by means of keys arranged like those 
of a pianoforte, that is, those producing the 
normal scale are In one row, and those pro- 
ducing the cliromatic tones in another. 
Harmonist (harTnon-ist), n. 1. One who 
harmonizes; specifically, (a) in music, one 
skilled in the principles of harmony; a writer 
of harmony; a musical composer. 

A musician may be a very skilful harmonist and 
yet be deficient in the talents of melody, air, and ex- 
pro-ssion. A. Smith. 

(b) One who shows the agreement or harmony 
between corresponding passages of different 
authors, as of the foul' evangelists. 

He endeavpureth to show how, among the fatliers, 
Augustine and Hierora are flatly against the harmon- 
ists. R. Nelson. 

2. One of a certain sect of Protest-ants from, 
Wiirtemberg, who settled in America in 
1803. Their first American settlement was 
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at New Harmony, Indiana, tvhence they 
removed to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in 1822. 
They hold their property in common, and 
eomider niairiage a civil contract. 
Harmouite (hiir'raon-it), n. Same as Har- 
■inonist, 2. 

Harmonium (hiir-jud'ni-nm), n. A musical 
instrument resembling a small organ, and 
much used fis a substitute for it. It is played 
on by a clavier or key-board similar to that 
of an organ or piiinoforte, and the soimds 
are produced by reeds, not unlike the reed- 
pipes of an organ, but left free at one end— 
hence called free ?'eecte— caused to vibrate 
by wind from a bellows worked by the feet. 
It has diffei'ent stops or registers. This in- 
strument is best adapted for the perform- 
ance of grave or sacred music. 
Harmoniumist (hiir-mo'ni-um-lst), n. A 
player of the harmonium. 
Harmoni 2 ation(hUrtnon-Iz-a".shon), n. The 
act of harmonizing or state of being harmon- 
ized. 

Harmonize (hfir'mon-fe),a.i pret. & i>p. Imr- 
monized; ppr. harmonizing. 1. In nntsia, 
to form a concord ; to agree in sounds or 
musical effect; as, the tones harmonize . — 
2. To be in peace and friendship, as indivi- 
duals or families.— 3. To agree in action, 
adaptation, or effect; to agree in sense or pur- 
port; as, the arguments harmonize; the facts 
stated by different witnesses harmonize. 
Harmonize (hiir'mon-iz), uf. l. To adjust 
in fit proportions; to cause to agree; to show 
the harmony or agi'eement of ; to reconcile 
the contradictions between.- 2. To make 
musical ; to combine according to the laws 
of counterpoint; to set accompanying parts 
to, as an aii' or melody. ‘The Luthei'au 
chorals Iiamonized by Bach. ’ Hioight. 
Harmonizer (hartnon-izAr), -n.. One who 
harmonizes; a harmonist. ‘Commentators 
and Iiarmonizers.' Cleaver. 

Harmonizing (hartnon-iz-ing), a. Being in 
accordance; bringing to an agreement. 
Harmonometer (har-mon-om'et-6r), n. 
lllannomj (which .see), and Gr. meiron, 
measure.] An instrament or nionochord 
for measuring the harmonic relations of 
sounds. It often consists of a single string : 
stretched over movable bridges. 

Harmony (har'mo-ni), n. [L. and Gr. liar- 
monia, from Gr. harmos, a suiting or fitting 
together’, fromurd, to tit, to adapt.] 1. The 
just adaptation of parts to each other, in 
any system or combination of things, or in 
tilings intended to form a connected whole; 
as, the harmony of the universe. 

Equality and correspondence are the causes of hnr- 
many. Bacon. 

Heaven's is universal law. CowJ>er. 

2. In music, (a) just proportion of sound; 
conBouance; musical concord; the accord- 
ance of two . or more sounds, or that union 
of different sounds which pleases the ear; 
or a succession of such sounds called chords. 

Ten thousand harps that tuned 

AngeKc harmonies. Milton, 

(b) The science rvMch treats of sUch sounds. 

8. Concord or agreement in facts, views, 
sentiments, manners, interests, and the like; 
good correspondence; peace and friendship; 
as, good citizens live in harmony. 

Harmony to behold in wedded pair. 

More grateful than hamonious sounds to the ear, 
Milton. 

4. In anat. an immovable articulation, in 
which the depressions and eminences pre- 
sented by the bony surface are but slightly 
marked, as in the union of the snjierior 
maxillary bones with each other.— 6. A lit- ^ 
erary work which brings together parallel 
passages of historians respecting the same 
events, and shows their agreement or con- 
sistency: said especially respecting the gos- 
pels, —Natural harmony, in music, consists 
of the harmonic triad or common chord.— 
Artificial harmony is a mixture of concords 
and discords.— Fhp'ttreci hannony is wiien 
one or more of the parts move during the 
continuance of a chord, through certain 
notes which do not form any of the constit- 
uent parts of that chord .— harmony 
implies the use of untempered concords 
only,— Tampered harmony is when the notes 
are varied by temperament. See Tempera- 
ment.— C fosc harmony is when the sounds 
composing each chord are placed so near to 
each other that no sound belonging to the 
chord could again be interposed between 
any of those already present . — Spread har- 
mony is when the sounds of a chord are 
placed at such a wide distance from each 
other that some of them might be again 
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interposed betwoun tbe soumls alreudy pre- 
sent. -- or musio oj' the sphm’ts, 
the music Imperceptible to Imnian eara, 
produced by the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, according to the belief or hypothesis 
. of I’ytluigoras and his school. Pythagoras 
•supposed these motions to conform to cer- 
tain fixed laws which could be expressed in 
nmnbors, corresponding to the numbers 
which give the iiarraony of sounds. It is to 
this hypothesis that Shakapere refers in the 
follow'ing passage:— 

Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 

There's not tlie .smallest orb which thou behoid'st 
But in his tnofioji like an angel sings, 

Still quiriiig to tile youtig-ey'd cherubim; 

Sucii harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay _ 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it 

' Merck, of Venice, V. 

—Frp.-established harmomj, an hypothesis 
adapted hy Leibnitz, to explain the corre- 
spondence which exists between the course 
o*f our sensations and the series of changes 
actually .going on in tho universe. 
Harnaostihai'most),')?,. IQr. from 

hannozii, to regulate.] In O-reetc antuj. a 
governor sent hy the Iiacedoomonians, after 
the Peloponnesian war, into a subject or 
conquered town, partly to keep it in subjec- 
tion, and partly to abolish the democratic 
form of government, and establish in its 
stead one similar to their own. 
Harmotome (hiir'mo-tora), n. [Gv. harmm, 
a joint, and temno, to cut.] See Ckos.s- 
Sl'ONK. 

Harn (Iiiirn), n. [Por liwrdin, hardyn, from 
hards, the refuse of flax.] A very coarse 
kind of linen, [Scotch.] 

Her cutty sark o’ Paisley karit, 

That while a lassie she had worn. Sums. 
Harn (ham), ct. Made of harn; hence, coarse. 
[Scotch.] 

Hameis.t n, Hanies.s; armour; furniture. 
Chancer. 

Hameise,t v.t. or i. To dress. 

Harness (hiir'nes), n. [W. harnais, liaiar- 
naaZi harness, from haiarn, iron. Fr. har- 
nttis, Gr. hcmmcti, are protiahly borrowed 
from the English,] 1. Tlie whole accoutre- 
ments or equipments of a knight or horse- 
' 1 man'; originally perhaps defensive armour, 
but used also for the furniture of a military 
: man,: defensive or offensive, as a casque, 
cuirass, helmet, girdle, sword, buckler, &o. 

I can remember tiiat I buckled ids harness when 
, lie went into Blackheatli field. Latuner. 

2. The gear or tackle hy which a horse or 
other animal is yoked to and made to draw 
or work a vehicle or anything else, ns a 
waggon, coach, gig, chaise, plough, harrow, 
mill, log of wood, &c. ; the working gear of 
a horse or other animal: sometimes applied 
to gear by wbich men drag heavy weights. 

3. Tho apparatus in a loom by which the sets 
of warp threads are shifted alternately to 
form the shed. It consists of the lieddles 
and their inaaiis of support and motion. 
Called also Mounting. 

Hanress (liiuhies), b. i. l. To dress in aimour; 
to equip with armour for war, as a horse- 
man, 'Harnessed in rugged steel.' Howa. 

2, :To equip or furnisli for^defenee. 

■They saw the camp of the heathen, that it was 
strong, and well harnessed, and compassed round 
about with horsemen. i Macc. iv. 7. 

3. To put harness on, as a horse. ‘Harness 
the horses.' der. xlvi, *t. 

Hantess-casli (htirties-kask), n. See JJab- 

i.NESs-raiB: 

Harness-currier (har'nes-ku-ri-er), ?i. A 
dres,st'r of leather for hame.ss or saddlery 
purposes. 

Harnesser (har'nes-Cr), n. One who liar- 
iiesse.H,' ■ . ■ 

Harness-plater (luir'nes-plat-fir), 71. A work- 
man who electroplates the metal work for 
■ harness. 

Harness-tuTb (luir'nes-tub), n. Haut. a cask 
of a peculiar form fastened on the deckof a 
vessel to receive the salted provisions for 
daily consumption. Called hIbo Harness- 
cask 

Eamess-'weaver (liarties-wSv-er), a 
weaver employed in the manufacture of the 
more complicated patterns of shawls, Ac. 
[&otch.'] : 

Hams (harm), 7). pi. [A. Sax. hcernes.jy.hierne, 
Icel. kjar)ii, G. gc-h'mi, brains.] Brains. 
[Scotch.] 

Haroja (ha-ro'ja), n. Same as Halluf. 
Harow.t Harrowt (ha'ro), exalam. 'ro.’lfr. 
r fum.l A fonn of exclamation anciently 
used in .Vormandy to call for help or to 
raise the hue-aml-ery. 


Harp (hiirp), 7k [A. Sax. hearpe, lael harpa, 
O.H.G. hatifa, G. Imrje, late L. harpa, which 
is prob.ahly the Latin form of Gr. lufrpe, a 
sickle, from its shape. The name may be 
originally Teutonic, however, and the L.L. 
lim'pa merely a Latinized form of it,] 1. A 
stringed musical instrument of great anti- 
quity .found among the Assyrians,Egyptians, 

Hebrews, Greeks, Irish, "Welsli.^ and other 
nations. It is found in great variety of form 
and construction, some of its varieties being 
shown in the accompanying figures. All 
these, it will be seen, except the Anglo- 



Ancient Harps. 

1, a, Egyptian. 3, Assyrian. 4, Persian. 5, Anglo- 

Saxon. 

Saxon, dilfer from the motlern harp in 
wanting the front i>illar. There are no re- 
presentations of the Hebrew liarp of un- 
doubted accuracy. The modern harp is 
nearly triangular in form, and the strings 
are stretched from the upper part to one 
of the sides. It stands erect and is played 
with both hands, the strings being struck or 
pulled by both lingers and thumb. Before 
its improvement hy Erard, the harp was 
tuned in the piincipal key, and modulations 
effected by pressure of the thumb, or by 
tiirniug the tuning-pins of the strings which 
it was desired to alter. Emrd first added 
seven pedals to the instrument, which were 
moved by the loot of tlie performer, and 
afterwards constructed a doiible-,a(:tion harp 
with seven pedals. The harp thus con- 
structed contains forty-three strings tuned 
according to the diatonic scale, every eighth 
string being a replicate in .anotlier octave of 
the one counted from. .By means of tlie 
pedals each string can he sharpened twice, 
each time a semitone, so that the instru- 
ment is capable of rendering the full chro- 
matic scale, and of modulating into all the 
keys of the tonal system. Its range is six 
octaves, being from double E below the 
bass to E in altissimo.— 2. A constellation, 
otherwise called Lyra or the Li/j’e.— 3. For- 
merly, an Irish coin bearing the emblem of 
a harp, of the value of a halfpenny.~4, In 
Scotland, a grain-sieve for removing weed- 
seeds fx'om gi’ain; also, an oblong implement, 
consisting of a frame filled up with pM'allel 
wires resembling the strings of a harp, for 
separating the liner from the coamer piu’ts 
of sand; a screen. 

Harp (hiiip), n.?! l. To play on the harp. 

I heard the voice of harpers, harpimr with their 
harps. Rev. xiv. a. 

2. To dwell on a subject tiresomely and vex- 
atiously, in speaking or writing: to .speak or 
write repeatedly with slight variation.s: usu- 
ally with on or upon. 

He seems 

Proud and disdainful, ojj what 1 am . . , 
Not what he knew I was. Shah. 

--To harp on one string, to dwell too exclu- 
sively upon. one subject, so as to weary or 
annoy the hearers. 

You )iarp a little too much upon one string. CoSier. 

Harp (harp), ut 1. To give fortli, as a harp 
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gives forth sound; to give e.xpression to or 
utter. 

Thou'st harped my fear aright. Shak. 

2. In Scotland, to sift or separate by means 
of a Inu'p; ns. to harp grain; to harp sand. 
Harpa (hui''pn), n. [L. harpa, a liariJ.J A 
gemis of gasteropodous molluscs of the 
whelk family (Buccinid®), distinguished by 
the beauty of their shells. They are com- 
monly called Har-p-sliells, because their 
ciu'ved outlines have some resemblance to 
the shape of a harp, and their deep longitu- 
dinal ridges represent the strings. 
Harpactidse (hiir-pak'ri-de), n. xM IGr. har- 
I pax, rapacious, from haipazO, to seize, and 
eidos, resemblance.] A family of entomos- 
traeous crustaceans of the order Copepoda, 
having the eyes so closely set together as to 
appear only one. 

Harpagont (hiir'pa-gon), 71 , [Gr. harpags^ 
from harpazii, to seize.] A grappling-iron. 
Harpagopliy1;uni(hiir-pa-gofi-tum), ?i. (L. 
haipayu, a hook; Gr. hurjiayc, a seizure, 
from hai'pazu, to seize; and Gr, phyUm, n 
plant.] Agouiisof idaiits, lint order IVdali- 
acca', including the grapple-plant of South 
Africa, H. procinnhens. .Anotlier species, 
//. lepfocarpuni, much resembling tlie grap- 
ple-plant In distinctive cliaraeteristies, is a 
native of hladagascar. 

HarpaUdiB (luir-pal'i-de), 71 . 'pf. [Gr. /miqin- 
los, greedy, and oido,9, resemblance.] An ex- 
tensive family of cideopteroii-s insects, of the 
seetion Geodephaga, by some regarded as a 
sub-family of tiie Carnbida'. The liarpaliihe 
are divided into three principal sections, 
characterized by modifications of the ante- 
rior tiir.si of the male: (a) Haipalino!, having 
the four anterior tarsi of the males dilated: 
(?j) Feroyiince, having the two anterior tarsi 
dilated, and the joiut.s heart-shaped; (c) Fa- 
tcUunana, having the two anterior tarsi of 
the males dilated, the joints being square 
or I’ouuded. Thej’ are usually found under 
stones. 

Harpax (iiaripaks), n. [Gr. hnrpux, rapa- 
cious.] A genus of fossil shells of the group 
Ostreacea, oblong and somewhat triangular 
in .«lia])e. tlie hinge being formed by two 
projecting teeth. It is now included in the 
genus Plicatula. 

Harper (harii'er), n. 1. A player on the 
harp.— 2. An Irish brass coin of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, of the size of a shilUng 
and the value of a penny; so called from 
hearing the figure, of a harp. 'The harper 
that was gatliered amongst ns to pay the 
piper.’ B. Jonsmi. 

Hairping (hiirp'ing), a. Pertaining to tlie 
haip: as, /ia77;/«//'.symphoriie,s. jllilUm. 
Harping -iron (liurti'ing-i'<lni), n. A har- 
poon (wliieh see). 

The horit vvhidi on the first assault did go, 

Struck with a karpiiia-iron the youngev foe. 

IVaKer. 

Harpings, Harpins (hiirp'ingz, imrp'inz), 
71 . jd. Xarit the foreparts of the wales, 
which encompass the bow of the .ship, awl 
terminate in the stem. Tlieir use i.s to 
.strengthen the ship in tho place where she 
sustains the greatest shock in xihmging into 
the sea, , 

Harpist (Iiiirp'ist), n. A player on the. harp; 
a harper. 

Harpoon (har-pon')i lEr. harpn-n, a har- 
poon, from htti'per, to gripe, to clutch, xiro- 
bably from hiirpe, a h.arp, and also a claw, 
a hook or angle-iron (see HAiii'); the D. 
ha7'ptie7L,G. ha'rpunc,ha.ve the same origin.) 
A .spear or javelin used to strike ami kill 
whales and large fish, it consists of a long 



a, Hand-harpoon, b c, Gun-liarpoons. 


shank, with a broad flat triangular head, 
sharpened at both edges for penetrating 
the whale with facility. It may be thrown 
by the hand or fired from a gun. See HAli- 
POON-GUN, 

Harpoon (hiir-pbn'), v.t. To strike, catcli, or 
kill with a harpoon. 

The beluga is usually caught in nets, but is same- 
tunes AnryioOTirar. , Penjiant. 


Oil, pound; it, Sc. ahtme; Sc. ley. 
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Harpooneer {hiir-pon-Sr'), n. A harpooner. 
fRiiro.l 

Harpooner (liar-pon'er), n. One who uses 
ii harpoon ; the man in a whale-hoat who 
throws the harpoon. 

Harpoon-gun (har-pon'gun), n. A gun for 
tiring a harpoon, employed in the whale- 
fishery. Its barrel is about 2 feet long and 
S inches exterior diameter, and rests on a 
swivel. The harpoon to he discharged from 



it has the end of its shank fitting the bore 
of the gun, and is so contrived that while a 
part of its shank passes into the gun-barrel, 
the cord attached to it remains outside, and 
slides up to the entl on being fired. 
Harpoiir,tw. A harper. Chaucer. 
Harpress (hiirp'res), n. A female player on 
the harp. Sir W. Scott. 

Harp-seal (hilrp'sel), w. The Greenland seal 
(Fhoca CreenlancUca) : so called from the 
large, black, crescent-shaped mark on each 
side of the hack. See Seal. 

Harp-shell (Ihirp'shel), n. See Haepa. 
Harpsichout (haiij'si-kon), n. The old 
name for the spinet and the harpsichord. 
.Harpsichord (haip'si-kord), ■«. [Older 
fonns, arpsichord, harpseehord, karptsa- 
charda, O.Fr. harpeohorde, It. arpiaordo— 
harp and chord: it does not appear how the 
s got inserted.] A stringed musical in- 
strument with a key-board for the fingers, 
in shape something like the horizontal 
grand pianoforte. The strings or wires 
were set in vibration 'by a quill plectrum. 
This instrument was difficult to keep in 
tune, and the quills needed constant I’e- 
newal. It was superseded by the piano- 
forte about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

Harpsicol, Harpsecol t (harp'si-kol), n. A 
harpsichord. 

Harpster (hiirp'stfir), n. A female perfomier 
on the harp. [Rare. ] 

Harpy (hiir'pi), n. [Fr. harpie; I/, harpy ia,; 
Gr. harpuia, from the root of harpazo, to 
seize or' claw'.] 1. In alms, antiq. a fabulous 
winged monster, ravenous and fdthy, hav- 
ing the face of a woman and the body of a 
bird, with its feet and fingers armed with 
sharp claws, and the face pale with hunger. 



The harpies were three in number, Aello, 
Ocypete, and Celeno. In her. the hai’py is 
represented as a vulture witli the head and 
breast of a woman. —2. The harpy-eagle 
(which see).— :>. A name given to the Circus 
m-uginosus, or marsh-haiTier, a British spe- 
cies of hawk, allied to the buzzards. See 
Haeiuer.— 1. Any rapacious or ravenous 
animal; an e.xtnrtioner; a plunderer. 

I ■will . . . do you any embassage . . . ratter than 
hold three words conference tvith this harpy. Skak. 

Harpy-eagle (hiiripi-e-gl), n. The Harpyia 
destructor of Linn._, the Thrasaetus Harpyia 
of modern zoologists, a i-aptorial bird of 
Ifcxieo and South America, celebrated for 
the enormous development of its legs and 
beak, and for the strength and power it 
evinces in mastering its prey. 

Hartiuebuse, Haranebuss (hiir'kwe-bus). 
See Arqxihbusb. 

Harq-uebussier (har'kwe-hus-er"). See Ar- 

QUBBIJSIBK. 

Itor (htir), n. [See Haail ] A storm pro- 
ceeding from the sea; a tempest; an eagre. 


ch, oAain; Ch, Sc. loc/i; g, go; j, job; 


Harraget (har'rftj), v.t. To harass; to 
plunder from. 

This of Lincoln, harmpcd out before, should now 
lie fallow. , Fuller. 

Harrateen. (Iiar-ra-ten'}, ». A kind of stuff 
or cloth. Shemtone. 

HarriCO (Inir'ri-ko), n. The same as Hari- 
cot. 

Harridan (]ia'ri-dan),>z. [Fr. haiidcUe,Ti'oy. 
Fr. hardele, ha rin, a worn-out horse, a jade. ] 
A hag; an odious old woman; a vixenish 
woman; a trollop. 

Harrier (ha' ri-er), ». [Fromfittre.] A small 
' kind of dog of the hound species employed 
in hunting the hare. 'There are particular 
breeds of the harrier, as the large slow- 
hunting harrier and the little fox-beagle, 
and a cross-breed between these. In all 
the scent is extremely keen, which enables 
them to follow all the doubling's of the hare. 
Harrier (ha'ri-er), n. [From harry, to pil- 
lage, because it pillages the poultry-yards.] 
A hawk of the genus Circus, allied to the 
buzzards. The harriers are more hold and 
active than the buzzards. They strike their 
prey upon the ground and generally fly 
very low. There are several species, as the 
marsh- harrier, the hen-harrier, and ash- 
coloured harrier. 'These are all found in 
Great Britain. 'The marsh-harrier (C. mru- 
ginosus), also called the moor -buzzard, 
harpy, and duck-hawk, is from 21 inches to 
23 inches long. 'The head of the male is 
yellowish white. The hen-harrier (C. cy- 
anens) is 18 inches to 20 inches long ; the 
adult male is of an almost uniform gray, 
the female brown. The female is called the 
ringtail, from the rust-coloured ring formed 
by the tips of the tail-feathers. 'The hen- 
harrier is very destiuctive to poultry-yards, 
whence the name. The male is sometimes 
known as the blue hawk. 

Harri-karri, Harri-Mri (ha'ri-ka'ri, ha'ri- 
ki'ri), n. The Chinese term for the mode 
of suicide incumbent on Japanese military 
and civil officials, when ordered by govern- 
ment to perform it as a punishment for any 
offence. It is effected by inflicting two 
ga,shes on the belly in the form of a cross. 
Called frequently by .English writers Happy 
Despatch. "Written also Harri-kiru. 
Harrington t (har'ring-tou), n. A farthing: 
so named because lord Harrington obtained 
from James I. a patent for making brass 
farthin,gs. 

Harringtonite pillriring-ton-it), n. Same 
as Natrolite (which see). 

Harrot t (lia'rot), n. A corruption of Herald. 

The first red herring that Wcis broiled in Adam and 
Eve’s kitchen do I fetch my pedigree from, by the 
harrot’ s boolc. />’. Jonson. 

Harrow (ha'ro), n, [A. Sax. hearge, a harrow; 
same word as Dan. harm, Sw. harf, aharrow; 
perhaps akin to D. hark, G. harlce, a rake. ] 
An agricultural implement, usually formed 
of pieces of timber or metal crossing each 
other, and set with iron teeth, called tines. 



Harrow. 


It is drawn over ploughed land to level it 
and break the clods, and to cover seed when 
sown. An implement, called a chain har- 
row, consisting of a congeries of iron rings, 
is used for covering grass seeds, and espe- 
cially for separating weeds from the earth 
or clods in which they are enveloped. 

Harrow (ha'ro), l. 'To draw a harrow 
over, for the purpose of breaking clods and 
levelling the surface, or for covering seed 
sown; to break or tear vv'ith a hari’ow; as, 
to harroiv land or ground.— 2. To tear; to 
lacerate; to torment; to harass, 

I covild a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would hnrro'w up tliy .soul. Shah. 

Harrow! (ha'ro), v.t. [See Harry.] To 
pillage; to strip; to lay waste by violence. 

Meaning thereby to harrow his people, did ac- 
cumulate tliem the rather. Bacon. 

Harrow (lia'ro), exclam. See Harow. 

narrower (ha'ro-er), n. One who harrows. 

Harrower (ha'ro-er), n. A species of hawk; 
a harrier (which see). 

Harrowingly (ha'ro-ing-li), adv. In a har- 
rowing manner; excruciatingly. 

Harry (ha'ri), ut pret. & pp. harried; ppr. 
harrying. [A. Sax. hergian, herian, to plun- 


ii, Fr. ton; ng, siny; iTi, then; th, thin; 


der, to afflict, from here, an army, an ex- 
pedition; comp. Icel. herja, to lay waste, 
to oppress; Dan. hmrge, hmrje,G.(}‘cr)hecreri, 
to ravage. With this word the A, Sax. 
hynoian, to vex, afflict, .scem.s to have been 
early confounded. See Harrow.] 1. To 
strip; to pillage; to plunder; to roii; as, to 
harry a bird’s nest. 

And stilj, from tinJe to time the lieathen host 
Swarm’d overseas and what was left. 

'J'enuyso?}. 

2. To harass; to agitate; to tease; to liarrow. 

I repent me much 

That I sa harried him. Shah. 

Harry t niake harassing in- 

cursions. 

What made your rogueships 
Harryinpr for victuals here 1 Bean. <S- FI. 

Harry Soph (ha-ri-sof'), n. [Gr. erisoplm, 
very learned.] In the University of Cam- 
bridge, a title given to those stucient.s who, 
having attained suflicient .standing to take 
the degree of B. A., declare thenuselves can- 
didates for a degree in law or physic. 

Harsh (harsh), a. [A Scandinavian word: 
O.E. and Sc. harsh, liarsh, rough, sliarp, 
acid; Dan. and O.Sw. Aars/f, rancid; Q.harsch, 
harsh, rough; root doubtful.] 1. Roiigli; 
rugged; grating; especially, (a) to the touch; 
as, harsh cloth: opposed to smooth. ‘Harsh 
sand.’ Boyle. (It) To tiie taste; as, harsh 
fruit. (c)'To the ear; discordant; jarring; 
as, harsh notes; a harsh voice.— 2. Austere; 
crabbed ; morose ; peevish ; as, civilization 
softens the harsh temper or nature of man. 

He was a -ivise man and an eloquent; but in his 
nature harsh and haughty. Bacon. 

8. Bough; rude; abusive ; rigorous; severe; 
as, a /mr.s7j reflection. 

Bear patiently the harsh -words of thy enemies. 

yer. Taylor, 

Harshly (hlirsli'li), adv. In a harsh manner; 
I’oughly; austerely; crabbedly; rudely; un- 
pleasantly. 

It would sound harshly in her ears. Sha&. 

Harshness (harsh'nes), n. The quality or 
condition of being harsh. 

'Tis not enough no harshness give offence. 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. Pope. 
— Acrimony, Asperity, Harshness, Tartness. 
See ACRIMONY. 

[Harslet (htos'Iet), «. Same as Haslet. 

'Hart (hiirt), n. [A. Sax. heart, hiorot; comp. 
L.G. and D. hart, Dan. Jiiort, Sw. hjort, loel. 
fejdrf r, G. hirseh, stag ; lit. horned animal ; 
allied to Gr. keras, L. cornu, a horn. See 
Horn.] A stag or male deer when he has 
passed his fifth year, and the sur-royal or 
crown antler is formed. See Antler. — 
Hart of ten, a hart witli ten tines or 
branches on his horns. 

A great large deer ! — 

What head?— Forked, a hart of ten. B. 'fonson. 

Hartall (hiirt'al), n. The East Indian name 
of orpiment. 

Hartbeest, Harteheest (Imrt'best, hilr'te- 
bast), n. [Dutch.] Tlie name given by the 
Dutch colonists to the kaama, a South Afri- , 

, can antelope. See Kaama, 

Hart-berry, Hart-erop (imrt'be-ri, hiirt'- 
lu’op), n. .Bilberry (which see). 

Hartent (hart'n), v.t. To hearten; to en- 
courage. Spenser. 

Hartin (liart'in), w. (C10H17O.) A fossil resin 
resembling hartite; massive, but crystalliz- 
ing fr®m rock-oil in needles belonging to 
the trimetric system. It is found in the 
lignite of Oberhart, Austria. 

, Hartite (hllrt'it), n. (CsHj.) A fossil resin 
resembling hartin, and found like it in the 
lignite of Oberhart, Austria. 

Hartroyal (hart/roi-al), A plant, a spe- 
cies of plaintain. 

Hart’s-clover, Hart’s-trefoil (hiirts'ldo- 
v6r, liiirts'tre-foil), n. A plant, the com- 
mon yellow melilot (Ilelilotus officinalis). 
See Melilot. 

Hartsborn (harts'horn), n. The antler of 
the hart or stag (fiarvus elaphus). Tlie con- 
stituent elements of deciduous horns differ 
; materially from those of persistent horns, 
as of the ox, and are identical, or nearly so, 
with those of bone. These horns were for- 
merly much used as a source of ammonia, 
and the products of their distillation much 
used in medicine under tlie iiame_ of the 
volatile salt of hartshorn, spirit of harts- 
7iom, hut these have now been superseded 
by simpler preparations of ammonia and 
carbonate of annnonia. See Ammonia.— 
qf/iarfs/torn, a nutritive jelly, formerly 
obtained from the shavings of the horns of 
harts, now procured by planing down the 


w, leig; w’h, aiWg; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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Jioiits ot Cfilves, — Ilartshnm planfain, 
Plnntaijo Commpus. Seo BUCKS-HoiiN. 
Hart'S-tOUgae (liUi'ts'tung), n. The popular 
name of a genus of ferns, tlio Soolopen- 
(Irium, nai order Poiypodiaceno. One spe- 
cies (S Wi/ff/urg) is found in Britain. The 
name liart’s-tongue is also given to another 
tem—Polypodmm 'phylUtidis. 
Hart’s-tre&il See Hak'j''s-oi,ovue. 
Hartwort (hiirt'wert.), ii. Torilyliuin, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Umlielliferie, having 
pinnati.soct leaves and compound umbels of 
white llower-s, ehleliy natives of tire Medi- 
terrimean region. One species, T. maxi- 
mum, an annual, 1ms been found growing 
in wii-ste ground about london and O.'cford, 
Harum-scarum (haTum-ska'nnn), a. [Per- 
haps from liaro, to fright, and scare.] Hare- 
brained; unsettled; giddy; rasli. 
Harura-scaxuni (hiVrum-skriTum), n. A 
giddy, hare-brained, or rash person. 
Haruspice. See Aitu.siucu. 

Haruspicy (Im-rus'pis-i). See Aruspicy. 
Harvest (lJivrVe.st), n. [A. Sax. harfest, hear- 
feiit. krer/ti.^t; comp. O.h'ris. harvest, G. herhst, 
D. herfst, autunin, liarvest; probably cog- 
nate with Gr. karpoK, fruit, L. carpo, to 
pluck. Wedgwood, following Hire, thinks 
the truer form is seen in Icel, liaiist, Sw. 
and Dan. host, harvest, autumn, 1>. oogst, 
harvest, from L. avgustus, the month of 
August, Armor, east, harvest, being of the 
same origin.] 1. The season of gathering a 
crop of any kind; the time of reaping and 
: gathering corn and otlier gi'ain, — 2. That 
which is reaped and .gathered in; the ripe 
corn or grain collected and secured in barns 
or stacks. 

To , glean the broken ear.s after the man 

That the main hm-vest reaps. Shak, 

8. The product of any labour; gain; result; 
effect; consenuence. 

Let us the /wrmv of our labour eat. Th-yden. 
What is th.at to liim that reaps not hamesi of liis 
youthful joys? Teuuysoit. 

Harvest (hiir'vest), v. t. To reap or gather, 
as corn and other fruits, for the use of man 
and beast. 

Harvest-bug: (har'vegt-bu,g), n. A .specie.s 
of tick {Leptus autum nalis) which infests 
the skin in the autumn. 

Harvester (har'vest-er), n. One who or that 
which harvests ; speoiflcally, an American 
machine for cutting grain, grass, or other 
crop; a mower; a reaper. 

Harvest-feast (h!ir''vest-fest), n. The feast 
made at the ingathering of the harvest. 
Harvest-field (luir'veat-fsid), n. A held 
from wl'iich a harvest is gathered. 
Harvest-fly (hilr'vest-lli), n. A luuue applied 
, in America to several lai'ge lieinipterous In- 
8ect.s of the Cicada group, popularly called 
locusts in the United States. 

Harvest-^oose (hilr'vest-giis), n. A stubble- 
goose (which see). 

Harvest-Iionie (lilir'vest-hdm), n. l, Tlie 
time of getting home the harvest; the bring- 
ing home of the harvest : hence, any oppor- 
tnnity for making gain. 

... And his chin, new reaped, 

Showed like a stubble land at hitmesl-hame. S/Kzk. 

I will use her as the key of the cuckoldly rogue's 
coffer; and there's iny haraest-keme, Skak, 

2. The song sung by reapers at the feast 
' made at the gathering of corn, or the feast 
■..'iitself,. ■■■■: 

Come, my boys, come. 

And merrily, roar out : 
Harv8St-la(iy(3iiii‘'vest-la-di), n. 'J’he .second 
reaper in a row. 

Harvest-lord (Imr'vest-lord), n. The liead- 
reaper at the liarvest, or the first reaper in 
a row. ^ 

Harvest-louse (liilr'yest-lous), n. Same as 
ifaracsf-hiip (which see). 

Harvestmaa (bar 'vest -man), n. 1. A 
laboiu’or in harvest.— 2, A long-legged spider 
of the family Thalangidai, in which the 
head and abdomen are united into one 
piece. These spiders are common in gar- 
; dens, Called iiisio Shepherd-spider. 
Harvest-montll (har'vest-month), n. The 
month of September. . ■ 

Harvest-moon (Inir'vcst-mbn), n. 'I'he moon 
: near the full at the time of ^ harvest, or 
about the. autumnal egumox. when, by 
reason of the. small angle of the ecliptic and 
. the moon’s orbit with, the hoilzon, it rises 
nearly at the same hour for sever.al days. 
Harvest-mouse (luWvest-mous), n. 'I’he 
Mus snessorinSi X very small species of field- 
mouse, which builds its nest amidst the 
straws of staudiiig corn and sometimes in 
thistles. 


Harvest - queen (haiWest-kwen), n. An 
image reiiresenting Ceres, foi'merly carried 
about on the last day of harvest. 
Harvest-spider (harivest-spl-der), n. Same 
as Harvestman, 2. 

Harvest-woman (harivest-wu-man), n. A 
woman employed in harvest work. 
Harwe,t'e.t To harry; tojiillage. 

Has (haz). The third person singular of the 
verl) have. 

Hasardour, t n. A plaj'er at hazard; a game- 
ster. Chauem\ 

Hasardrie,t n. Gaming in general. Chau- 
cer. 

Has-been (haz'heu), n. Anything old or 
ancient, as an animal, custom, &c.t used 
chiefly or only in the phrase, a good old 
has-been. [Scotch.] 

There are so many relics of ancient superstition 
lingering »n the land, and worshipped under the de- 
liidini,'* 'and endeariny name.s oi ‘(.'ludc arild /tries* 
/reens/ Blctc/i-zvood/ s Mas* ! 

Haschisb. (haslTesh), n. See Bhang. l 
Haset (liaz), v.t. 'To haze; to frighten; to 
harass. Booth. 

Hash (hash), v. t. fhT. hacher, 15, to hack. .See 
IIaoic.] 'To chop into small pieces; to mince 
and mi.x; as, to hash meat. 

Hash (hash), n. [,Fr. hacMs, a hash, from 
haeher, to mince, to hack.] 1. 'That which 
is basiled or chopped up; mineed moat, or 
a dish of moat, especi.ully such as has been 
already cooked, and vegetables chopped into 
small pieces and mixeef.— 2. Any mixture and 
second preparation of old matter; a repeti- 
tion; a re-exhihition. 

I c.innot benr eluctions and still less tlie JtM/t of 
them over nijaiii in n first session, Ji. iralpa/e, 

3. A sloven; a counti'y clown; a stupid, soft, 
or silly fellow. ‘A poor, doylt, drucken 
hash.’ Burns. [.Scotch.] 

Hasheesh, Hashish (hasli'esh), n. See 
BHANO. 

Hash -meat, Hashed -meat (hash 'met, 
Imsht'met), n. A dish composed of minced 
meat; hash. 

Hash,) Hashet (bask), n. [W. Msg, sedge, 
rushes.] A case made of rushes or Hags; a 
wicker basket for carrying flsli. Spoiser. 
Haslet (lias'let), n. [Contv. for hastelet; .Pr, 
hastille, the pluck of an animal. Tlie prim- 
ary sense is a little roasting, from haste, a 
spit, from L. husta, a speai'.] 'The entrails 
of a beast, especially of a hog, which are 
used for human food, as the heart, liver, 
lights, &c. 

I Hasloch, Hassock (has'lok, has'sok), a. A 
' term descriptive of the finest wool of tlie 
lleecc of sheep, being the lock that grows 
on the liaise or throat. ‘ A stane o’ hasloek 
woo’.’ Burns. [Scotch.] 

Hasoda (ha-sO'da), n. ['Turk.] In the Turk- 
ish seraglio, a school established for train- 
ing young slaves of both sexes. Brougham. 
Hasp (hasp), n. [A. Sax. Jimspe, hmps, the 
hook of a hinge; comp. Icel. hespa, a skein, 
a fastening; G. hmspe, a clasp, a fastening; 
haspel, a reel ; Dan, hasp, haspe, a hasp, a 
reel.] 1. A clasp, especially a clasp that 
passes over a staple to be fastened by a 
padlock; also, a metal hook for fasteuing a 
door.— 2. A spindle to wind yarn, thread, 
or silk on, [Local.]— 3. A quantity of yam, 
the fourth part of a spindle.— 4. An instru- 
ment for cutting tlie surface of grass-land. 
Called also a Searifier.—Hasp and staple, 
in Scots law, tiie ancient form of entering 
an heir in a burgage subject, in accordance 
with which the heir was made to take hold 
of the hasp and staple of the door as a 
symbol of pos.session, and then enter the 
house and bolt himself in, the transaction 
being noted and registered. 

Hasp (liasp), v.t. 'To shut or fasten with a 
hasp. 

Haspicoll t (hasp'i-kol), ti. A harpsichord. 
Goldsmith. 

Hassack, Hassock (has'sak, has'sok), n. 
'The provincial name for Kentish rag-stone. 
Hassock (has'sok), n. [Origin doubtful. 
Comp. Sc. hasloek, hassock, W. hesg,s,edg;Q, 
also Sw. hums, rushes.] I. A thick mat or 
bass on which persons kneel in church; 
also a small, generally round footstool, eon- ; 
sisting of a cloth out, side covering, stuffed 
inside with Hock or other material. 

And knees and hassocks are well nigh divorced. 

. Cowper, 

2. [Scotch.]/ A besom; anything bushy ; a 
large roimd turf used as a seat. 

Hassock. See Haslook. ; 

Hast (hast). The second person singular of 
the verb have, 1 have, thou hast, contracted ' 
ivoiw havest. : 


Hastate, Hastated (has'tat, has'tat-ud), a. 
[L. hastatus, from hasta, a speai-.] In hot. 

spear-shaped; resembling 
the head of a halberd; 
triangular, hollowed at 
tlie base and on the sides, 
with the angles spreading; 
as, a hastate leaf. 
Hastato-laiiceolate(has- 
tat'o-Ian-se-o-lat), a. In 
hot. between spear-shaped 
and lance-shaped. Lou- 
don. 

Hastato-sagittate (has- 
Hastate Leaf tat'o-saj'i-tat), a. In hot. 
LUriplex hastaSa), between spear-shaped and 
arrow.-shaped. Loudon. 
Haste (hast), n. [Not an A. Saxon ivord; 
G. Sw. and Dan, liast, haste, whence 0. Fr. 
haste; Fr. hate. The word as used in modern 
Englisli probably came in through the 
French.] 1. Celerity of motion; speed; swift- 
ness; despatch; expedition: applied only to 
voluntary being.s, as men and other aninials, 
never to other bodies. 

The king's business required haste, i .Stim. xxi. 3. 

2. Sudden excitement of pas,sion; quicki!e.s.s; 
precipitance; vehemence. 

I said in my haste. All men are liars. Ps. cxvi. n. 

3. The state of being urged or pressed by 
bu.siness; hurry; urgency; as, I am in great 
haste. — To make haste, to hasten, to proceed 
rapidly. Shakspere also uses sucli e.xjires- 
sions as ‘make good haste,’ ‘make your best 
haste,’ ‘make your soonest haste,’ ‘make all 
the speedy haste you may;’ also, ‘let him 
take his haste.’ —-Sym. Speed, quickness, 
ninibleness, swiftness, expedition, celerit,y, 
rapidity, despatch, hurry, urgency, precipi- 
t.ance, veliemence, precipitation. 

Haste, Hasten (hast, has'n), v.t. To press; 
to drive or urge forward; to push on; to 
precipitate; to accelerate the movement of; 
to expedite. 

All liopes of succour from your arms nra past ; 

To save us now, you must our ruin haste. Drydot. 

I would hasten my escape from the windy storm. 

Ps. Iv. a. 

Used reflexively in the sense of to make 
haste; to be speedy or quick. 

Weary with toil, I haste ?ne to my bed. Shak. 

Haste, Hasten (liast, has'n), v.i. To move 
with celerity] to be rapid iu motion; to be 
speedy or quick. 

They were troubled, and hasted away. P.s. xlviii. $• 

I hastened to the spot whence the noise came. 

Hastener (lias'n-fsr), n. l. One that hastens 
or urges forward. 

Pride and indigence, the two great hasteners of 
modern poems. ' 'Jahnson. 

2. A metal kitchen-stand for keeping in the 
heat of the lire to the joint while cooking. 
Hastif,t«. Hasty. Chaucer. 

Hastifly,'] aril). Hastily. Chaucer. 

HastUe (iias'til), a. In hut. same as Has- 
tate. 

Hastily (hiist'i-li), adv. [See HA,STr.] In a 
hasty manner ; quickly; ra-shly; under the 
influence of sudden excitement. 

Half clothed, half naked, hasti/y retire. Drydea. 
Hastiness (hiist'i-nes), n. 'The .state or qua- 
lity of being hasty; quickness; promptitude; 
rashness; irritability. 

Our hastiness to embrace a thing of so perilous 
consequence should cause posterity to feel those 
evils. Booker. 

As for that heat and hastines.s . . . , which was 
in him infcliked and offensive, age and time would 
daily diminish and bereave him of it. HoUand. 

Hasting (hust'ing), a. Coming soon to ma- 
turity; ripening early: used only in compo- , 

: sitlon, as in kasting-apple, hasiing-peav, 
early ripe varieties of apple and pear. 
Hasting (hast'ing), n. [From hasty. \ An 
early fruit or vegetable; spcciflcally, an 
early kind of pea. 

Hasting-apple (hast'ing-ap-pl), n. An apple 
whicii ripens early. 

Hasting-pear (hast'ing-par), n. An early 
pear. Called also Green Chfeel. 

Hastings Sand (haat'ingz .sand), n. In 
geol. the middle group of the Wealden for- , 
niation iu England, and occurring around 
Hastings in Sussex. The Hastings sand 
is composed chiefly of sand, sandstone; / 
clay, and calcareous grit, passing into lime- : / 
stone.', ■ ;■ ■ ■ 

Hastivet (Irast'iv), a. iO.¥r. Jiastif, Mod.Fr. 

■ hiltif, from haste'] Forward; early, as fruit,: j 
H aS'by (hasf'i), a, l. Moving or acting with.; : 
haste; quick; speedy; opposed io sloto. 



Fate, fill', fat, fiill; 


me, riiet, her; 


pine, pin; nQte, not, move;' tube, tub, bpll; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtine; f. Sc. feyv 
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Be not hasty to go out of iiis sight. Ecct. vih. 3. 

2. Eagfir; prepipitatu ; rash; inconsiderate; 
opposed to deliberate. 

Seest thou a man that is hasty in his words? there 
is more hope of a fool than of him. Prov. jtxi.t. uo. 

3. Irritalilo ; ea.sily excited to wrath ; pas- 
sionate: applied to persons. 

He that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly. Prov. xiv. sg, 
■i. Arising from or indicating passion; pas- 
sionate: applied to words or actions. 

Take no unkinduess of his /laj/y words. Shah, 

.">. Early ripe; forward. Is. .xxviii. 1. 

Hasty-footed ( hfist'l-fiit-c-d ), a. Xinihlc; 
swift of foot. ‘ Hasty-footed time.’ Shah. 

Hasty-pndding (hast'i-ptid-ding), n. 1 . A 
thick batter or pudding made of milk and 
Hour boiled quickly together; also, oatmeal 
and water boiled together: porridge.— 
2. [United States.] A batter made of Indian 
meal stirred into boiling water; ninsh. 

Hasty-wltted (has'ti-wit-ted), a. Kash; in- 
considerate. Shale. 

Hat (hat), ?i. [A. Sax. hmt, hmtt; cog. Dan. 
hat, Sw. halt, Icel. havtr — hat. But D. hut, 
a hat, and E. hood are not allied to it.] 
1. A covering for the bend ; a liead-dress 
with a crown, sides, and continuous brim, 
made of different materials, as felt, silk, 
wool, straw, &c., and worn by men or wo- 



Forms of Hats in i6th, 17th, and iSth centuries. 

I, a, time of Henry VIII. 3, time of Mary. 
4 , time of Elizabeth. 5, 6, time of James and 
Charles I. 7, 8, time of Commonwealth. 9, 10, time 
of William III. 11-16, Eighteenth century. 

men for defending the head from rain or 
heatj or for ornament.— 2. The dignity of a 
cardinal : from the broad-brimmed scarlet 
' hat which forms part of a cardinal’s dress. 
^To give one a hat, to lift the hat to one, 
or to take it off in his presence; to salute. 

I said nothing to you. but s-ave yeu my hat as I 
passed you. ' History of Col, Jach, 1723, 

y—To hang up one's hat in a house, to make 
: one’s self at home ; to take up one’s res-ideiice 
in another’s house. 

: The merchants of Calcutta are celebrated for a 
frank and liberal hospitality, which dates from the 
time when every European hung up his hat in his 
banker's or his agent’s house on his arriving in the 
country. W. H, Russell. 

—To pass round the hat, to ask for money 
in the shape of charity, subscription, &c. 
Hatable (hat'a-bl), a. That may be hated; 
odious. 

Hat-band (hat'band),n. A hand round a hat. 
Hat-block (hat'blok), n. A block for form- 
ing or dressing hats on. 

Hat-body (hat'bod-i), n. The whole body 
of a hat in an unfinished state. 

Hat-box (hat'boks), n. A box for a hat. 
Hat-brusb (hat'brush), n. A soft brush for 
'.■hats.'' 

Hat-case (hat'kas), n. Same as Hat-box. 
Hatch (hneh), v.t. [Allied to Gi. hechan, to 
hatch, to breed, to bring forth young ones; 
heche, the pairing of birds, a brood, liyedg- 


ch, c/tain; Cli, Sc. locA; g, go\ j, yob; 


wood connects it with hack, assigning as its 
proper meaning, to cliip or break the shell.] 

1 . To produce young from eggs by incuba- 
tion, or l)y artificial heat. 

j Asi the p.irtridi^e sitteth oiiegj^saiid hatcheth them 
I not. ’ Jer. xvii. ii. 

I 2 . To contrive or plot; to form by rncditii- 
' tion, and brin.g into being; to originate anil 
produce; as, to hatch mischief; to hatch 
here.sy. 

Thine are fancic.s hatch'd 
In silken-folded idleness. Tennyseit. 

Hatch (hach), v.i. To produce young; to 
bring the young to maturity; as, eggs will 
not hatch without a due degree and con- 
tinuance of heat. 

Hatch (hach), n. l. A brood; as many- 
young birds as are produced at once, or by 
one incubation. —2. The act of hatching; 
what is brought forth. 

Something’s in his soul. 

O'er which his melancholy sits on brood; 

And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose 
Will be some danger. Shah. 

Hatch (hach), V.t. [Er. hacher, to hack; to 
shade by lines. ] 1. To shade by lines in draw- 
ing and engraving; especially, to shade by 
lines crossing each other. 

Those hatching strokes of the pencil. Drydsn. 

2. t To chase; to engrave. ‘Hatched in sil- 
ver.’ Shah. ‘This sword silvered and 
hatched.’ Chapman. — .3.) To spot; to stain; 
to steep. ‘ His weapon hatch'd in blood.’ 
Beau. <t- FI. 

Hatch (haoh), n. [A. Sax. /tmea, the bar of 
a door ; Se. hade, heck, a rack for hay; D. 
hek, a grating; 6. heck, a fence of laths ] 

1. The grate or frame of cross-bars laid over 
the opening in a ship’s deck ; one of the 
pieces of the lid or cover of a hatchway.— 

2. The opening in a ship’s dock, or the pas- 
sage from one deck to another, the name of 
the grate itself being used for the opening; 
more properly called the hatcimay. See 
Hatchway. — S. An opening in the floor of 
a shop, warehouse, <fce., admitting to a lower 
apartment; a trap-door.— 4. A half-door or 
a door with an opening over it. 

In at tile window, or else o'er the hatch, Shah. 

6 . A floodgate.— 6. In mining, an opening 
made in mines, or made in search of mines. 

7. A frame or weir in a river for catching 
fish.— S. A bedstead. [Scotch.] 

A i-ude wooden stool, and still ruder hatch or bed- 
frame. Sir IV. Scott. 

9. A hollow trap, to catch weasels and other 
animals. [Provincial. ]— To 6e under hatches, 
(a) to be in the interior of a ship with the 
hatches down. ‘ The mariners asleep under 
the hatches.' Skak. (6) To be in distress, 
depression, or slavery. 

He assures us how this fatherhood continued its 
course till the captivity in Egypt, and tlien the poor 
fatherltood teas under hatches. Lec/ce. 

Hatch (hach), v.t. To close, as with a hatch 
or hatches. 

If in our youth we could pick up some pretty 
estate, 'twere not amiss to keep our door hatched. 

Shah. 

Hatch-bar (hach'bili-),®. One of the iron bars 
by which the hatches of a ship are secured. 
Hatch-boat (hach'bdt), n. A kind of half- 
decked fishing-lioat; one that has a hatch 
or well for holding fish. Simmonds. 
Hatchel (hach'el), n. [A softened form of 
hackle or hackle. \ An Instrameiit formed 
with long iron teeth set in a boai’d, for 
cleansing flax or hemp from the tow, hards, 
or coarse part; a hackle or heckle. 

Hatchel ( hach'el ), v. t. 1. To draw flax or 
hemp through the teeth of a hatchel, for 
separating the coarse part and broken 
pieces of tlie stalk from the fine fibrous 
parts ; to hackle or heckle. —2. To tease or 
vex by sarcasms or reproaches; to heckle, 
Hatcheller (hach'el-6r),»k One who hatchels. 
Hatcher (hach'6r), n. One who hatches ; a 
contriver; a plotter. 

A man ever in haste, a great hatcher and breeder 
of business. Ssvift. 

Hatchet (hach'et), n. [Fr. hachettc, from 
hacker, to cut: of Teutonic origin. Akin 0. 
haeke, a hatchet; A. Sax. hancan, to cut; 1. 
hack, &c. See HACK.) A small axe with a , 
short handle, used yvith one hand.— To take 
up the hatchet, to make war; to bury the 
hatchet, to make peace: phrases derived 
from the customs of the American Indians. 
See Tomahawk. 

Hatchet-face (hach'et-fas), n. A face with 
sharp and prominent features; a face Mice a 
hatchet. 

An ape his own dear image yyill embrace ; 

An ugly beat! adoresIaAoffAr^jIhice. JDryden. 


Hatchet-faced (h.aeii'et-f;lRt), a. Having a 
hatchet-face; having a thin face with pj-o- 
minent features. 

Hatchetine (hach'et-in), n. [After .Mr. 
Ilatelictt, the mineralo.gist.] 1. A fatty .sub- 
stance occurring in thin flaky veins in the 
argillaceous iron.stone of Alerlh.vr-Tydvil 
anil other localities, like wax or sperma- 
ceti in consistence, of a yellowish-white 
or gi-eenish-yellow colour, iuodoi-on.s when 
cold, hut of a sligliily hituniiiinus odour 
when heated, or after fusion. It i.'i ai-o 
termed Adipocere Mineral and BKne.ru, I 
Tallow. (See Aijli'CiOEiiE.) It consists of 
86 carbon and 14 hydrogen. — -2. A soft 
mineral containing SO carbon, 20 hydrogen, 
found in cavities of carhoniferous rocks in 
Saxony. 

Hatchet-shaped (hacli'et-shapt), a. Having 
the shape of a hatchet; dolabriform (which 
see). 

Hatchet-work (hach'et-werk), n. Work 
executed by means of a hatchet. 

Hatching (hach'ing), n. Shading in a draw- 
ing or engraving consisting of crossed lines; 
cross-hatching. 

Hatching-apparatus (hacli'ing-ap-pa-ra- 
tus), n. An artificial incubator for bringing 
forth chickens from eggs by the agency tJf 
steam and hot water. 

Hatchment (hach'meut), n. [Corrupted 
from achievement.] In her. the coat of arms 
of a person dead, usually placed on the front , 
of a house, in a church, or on a hearse at 
funerals, by which the fact of the death 
and the rank of the deceased may be known; 
the whole being distinguished in such a 



manner as to indicate whether the person 
was a bachelor, a married man, a wife, <feo. 
Called also A c/iffib’cnnent 

Ko trophy, sword, nor /iaii‘h 7 nent o’er his hones. 

Shak. 

Hatchment (hacli'ment),?!. IVvom hatch, 
to chase, to engrave.] An ornament on the 
hilt of a sword. 

Let there be deducted, out of our main potation. 
Five mark.'; iu hatchments to adorn this thigh. 

Jieati. Hr VI. 

Hatchway (hach'wa), ?i.. 1. Naut. a square 
or oblong opening in the deck, affording a 
passage from one deck to another, or into 
the hold or lower apartments. The ajter- 
hatchway is placed near the stern of the 
vessel; tbo fore-hateJmay towards the bows; 
ibo main-hatchway is placed near the main- 
mast, and is the largest in the ship.— 2. The 
opening of any trap-dooi', as in a floor, ceil- 
ing, or roof. 

Hatchway-screens (liach'wii-skrenz), n.pl. 
Piece.s of thick woollen cloth put round : 
the hatchways of a ship-of-war in the time 
of an engagement. They are also called 
Fire-screens. 

Hatchy (hat'clii), n. Same as Hasheesh. 

Ha’t-die (hat'di), n. A block for holding a 
hat while pressing. 

Hate (hat), v.t. pret. <S pp. hated; pjir. hat- 
ing. [A. Sax. hate, hete, hate, hatred, hatian, 
to hate; comp. Q-oth. hatan, Icel. and Sw. 
hata, t). katen, Gf, hassen, to hate,] 1. To 
dislike greatly; to have a great aversion to. 

The Roman tyrant was contented to be kaUdy if 
he was but feared.. Ramhhr, 

2 . In Scrip, to love less. Alat, vi. 24. 

If any man come to me, and hate not father and 
raotUer. Luke xiv. afi, 

—Hate, Abhor, Detest. Hate, generic, includ- 
ing the other two, and specifically implying 
the presence of a great dislike and the idea 


h, Fi'. ton; ng, ship; TH, ffteii; ..th, t/iin; w, toig; wh, ta/iig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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of tliii fecliuf? 3if>t ni.'t:essiinly 

tliHiiKins ft'iiiu :i f-pucific ciiitHH; Itt. 

('ll stiu’t fi'uiii wifU It sti’fjTiS' umijticm of 
Jiorrflr, tf) liiive all our better feelings ex- 
cited against; detest, lit. to bear witness 
aiTainst, to coudenin with laatliiug and ni- 
d'Fgnatirm, to look upon with the strongest 
feelings of dislike and condemnation. 

Do good to them which /uz/e yon, Luke vi. 27. 

I this dilatory aioth. ShaA, 

I do ds/ar fake perjured Proteus. S/zaA. 
Syk. To abiior, detest, abominate, loathe. 
Hate (luit), II. I.A.. Max. /laie, hate; comp. 
Icel. hat>\ 1). kaat, (rotli. hatis, G. kas.% 
hate. I Great dislike or aversion; hatred. 

‘ Haughty Juno’s uitrelcnting hate.’ Dryiien. 

What a fine definition of hale i.s that which Chaucer 
givu-s in the Persanes Tale ‘Hate is old ivrathe.’ .It 
is, liowever, borrowed from Cicero:— ] Odium irain- 
veterata.' 'fuse, JHsp.iv.g. 0. P. Marsh. 

Hate.t v.i. [.‘V. M;ix. hMn.'ii, to niuno, to be 
named. Hee lIiaHT.] To be named. Qhaii- 
ee)'. 

Hateful (itiit'fnl), a. l. Cuumiig hate ; ex- 
citing great lUslike, aversion, or disgust; 
odious." 

Falsehood and yourself are hateful to us. 

Tenvyson, 

2. That feels hatred; expressing Imte; ma- 
lignant; malevolent. 

And worse than death, to view with hateful eyes 
. His rival’s conquest. Drydeu. 

Syn. Odious, detestable, abominalilo, exe- 
crable, loathsome, alihorrent, repugnant, 
malignant, malevolent. 

Hatefully (hat'fnl-li), adv. 1. In a manner 
such as to excite great dislike; abominably; 
odiously: disgustingly. 

The ceremony was hatefully tedious. Drummond. 
2. In a manner exhibiting hate; malignantly; 
maliciously. Ezek. xxiii. 20. 

Hatefulness (hfa'tiil-nes), n. Tlie quality 
of being hateful, or of exciting aversion or 
disgust; odiousness. 

Hater (hat'fer), n. One that hates. 

An enemy to God, and a hater of nil good. 

Sir T. Bnnune. 

Hateral,Hatrel(hat'6r-al,hatTel),?i. [Comp. 
Trov. E. hatUtr, to entangle. ] A dirty and 
confused heap. Qalt. [Scotch.] 

Hath (hath), 3d pers. sing. pres, of Mw, 
now archaic or poetical. 

Hatless (hat'les), a. Having no hat. 
Hat-money (hat'mun-i), n. A small sum of 
money paid along with the freight, to the 
, master of a sliip, for his eare of the goods; 
primage. 

Hat-mbnlcl (liat'mold), n. Same as Ilat-dle 
(which see). 

Hat-raclc (Imt'rak), n. A rack furnished 
with pegs for hanging hats on. 

Hatred (ha'tred), n. iBate, and A. Sax. 
snflix rsff, reed, condition.] Great dislike 
or aversion; hate; enmity — arising from 
disapprobation of wliat is wrong ; as, tlie 
hatred of vice or meanness; from otfeuoes 
or injuries done by fellow -men, or from 
envy, jealousy, or the like. — Aiitipathy, 
Hatred, Avereum, Itepugtiance. See under 
Antipathy. — Syn. 111-will, enmity, liate, 
animosity, malevolence, rancour, malignity, 
odium, detestation, loathing, abhorrence, 

: repugnance, antipathy. 

Hatted (hat'ed), a. Covered with a hat; 
wearing a hat. 

Hatted-klt, Hattit-Mt Oiat'tit-kit), n. A 
bowlful of sour cream; also, a mixture of 
milk warm from the cow, and butter-milk. 
[Scotch.] 

He has spilled the that was for the Mas- 
ter's dinner. Sir IV. Scott. 

Hattemist (hat'tem-ist), «. One of an 
ecclesiastical sect in Holland, so called from 
Pontiiiii von flatteni oi Zealand(seventeentli 
century), 'they denied the expiatory sacri- 
fice of Christ, and the corruption of human 
nature. Jhviiier. 

Hatter t (Imt'er), v.t. [Prov. E. to entangle; 
L,G. nerhaddeni, to entangle.] To harass. 
He's out with penance. Drydeti, 

Hatter (hat'er), n. A maker or seller of hats. 
Hatteria (hat-te'ri-a), n. A genus of saunans 
now usually called Spitenodon. (which see). 
Hatting (hat'ing), n. 1. Tlie trade of a 
: hatter.-— 2. Stuff for hats. 

Hatti-sherif, Hatti-sheriff (hat'ti-sher-if), 
n. [Turk.] An order which, comes immedi- 
ately from the Sultan of Turkey, who sub- 
scribes it usually with these words: — Met 
my orders he executed according to its form 
: and import.’ These words are usually edged 
with gold, or otherwise ornamented. An 
order given in this way is irrevocable. See 
Keman. 


Hattie Oulfc'l), a. [A. Sax. /metof, hot, furious.] 
I Wild; slcittish. [Local.] 

I Hattockt (hat'tolc), ti. [A dim. from Uat.l 
i A .shock or atook of corn. 

Hat-worship (hat' wer -ship), n. Respect 
paid by taking off the hat. 

Hauhei'gh t (Iia'berg), n. A haulierk. Spen- 
ser. „ 

Hauherk (ha,'hiirk), n. [Directly from O.Pr. 
hauhere, I'V. hauhert, which is the O.H.G. 
halsbisrg—hals, the throat, and hergen, to 
defend; tlieword occni-sidsoin A. Sax. (heals- 
heorga) and [cel. (hdhthjdrg, a gorget). Ila- 
hergeoti is a diminutive.] A coat of mail 
without sleeves, formed of steel rings inter- 
woven. See Habeiioeow. 

Haud (hnd), w.f. To hold. [Scotch.] 
Hauding (hgd'ing), n. Sec Hadwn. 
Haiierite (hon'er-it), n. After F. von Hauer, 
an Austrian geologist.] Ha,tive disulphide 
of niaiiganci3G. 

Haugh (bach), n. [A. Sax. haga, a field, a 
hedge; Icel. Imgi, a jiiasture, properly a 
hedged field; G. 'lutge., an inclosed meadow, 
from hag, a fence, a hedge.] Low-lying flat 
ground.'properly on the border of a river, 
and such as is sometimes overflowed. [Pro- 
vincial English and Scotch.] 

Haughtt (ha-t), a. [Fr. haut, O.IT. hauU, 
high, from L.'altus, high, with ^prefixed, pro- 
bably through the influence of the G. Iwch, 
higli. An olclerE, form was /umffc; they/i has 
probably got in through the influence of 
high.'} High; elevated; hence, proud; inso- 
lent. ‘ Courage haught. ’ Spuniser. 

No lord of tliino, tlu>u haught insultiijg m.’jn, 

Nor no man’s lord. Shah. 

Haughtily (hat'i-li), adv. Tn a haughty 
manner; proudly; arrogantly; with con- 
tempt or disdain; as, to speak or behave 
haughtily. 

Her heavenly form too haughtily she prized. 

Dryden. 

Haughtiness (hat'i-nes), n. 'The quality of 
being haughty; pride mingled with some 
degree of contempt for others; arrogance. 

I . . will lay tow the haughtiness of the terrible. 

Is. .viii. ij, 

'Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtiness of soul. 

I think the Roiiian.s c.ill it stoicism. Addison. 

Syn. Arrogance, disdain, contemptuousness, 
superciliousness, loftine.ss. 

Haughty (hat'i), a. [From haught. ] 1. Proud 
ami disdainful; having a high opinion of 
one’s self, with some contempt for others; 
lofty ami ai’rogant ; supercilious ; as, a 
haughty person; a haughty spirit. 

His wife was a woman of a haughty and imperious 
nature. Clarendon. 

2. Proceeding from excessive pride, or pride 
mingled with contempt; manifesting pride, 
disdain, or defiance; as, a haughty air or 
walk; a haughty tone. 

At the high and hmighiy sound, 

Rock, wood, and river riing around. Sir IV. Scott. 

3. + Lofty; hold; of high hazard. ‘This 
haughty enterprise.’ Spenser. ~i.\ Lofty; 
high. ‘ 'To measure the most haughty moun- 
tain’s height.’ Spenser. 

Haul (hal), v.t. [Comp. D. halen, Dan. hale, 
O.H.G. haUa, holOn, G. holen, to fetch, to 
drag, to tow; the word passed from the 
Teutonic into the Romance languages, as 
in Fr. haler, to haul, to tow; Sp. halar.} 
To pull or draw with force; to transport by 
drawing; to drag; to tug: as, to hatd a heavy 
body along on the ground; to haul a. boat on 
shore: much used by seamen ; as, to haul 
down the sails; /lani in the boom; haul aft, 
&c.— 2’o haul over the coals, to bring to a 
reckoning; to take to task; to reprimand.— 
To haul the wind (riaut.), to turn the head, 
of the ship nearer to the point from which 
the wind blows, by arranging the sails more 
obliquely, bracing the yards more forward, 
hauling the sheets more aft, &c. 

Haul (hgl), p.f. Naut. to alter a ship’s course; 
to change the direction of sailing. 

I immediately hauled up for it, and found it to be 
an island. Codh. 

—To haul of, to sail closer to the 'ivind in 
order to get farther off from any object.— 
To haul in loith, to sail close to the wind 
in order to approach an object more nearly. 
The wind also is said to haul round to any 
point of the compass when it gradually 
shifts in that direction. 

Haul (hfil), u. 1. A pulling with force; a 
violent pull. ‘ The leap, the slap, Eie haul. ’ 
2'komscm.— 2. A draught of a net; as, to 
catch a hundred fish at a haul.—A 'lliat 
which is caught by one haul; hence, that 
which Is taken, gained, or received at 


Fate, f fir, fat, fgll; me, met, li&’; pine, pin; note, not, mSve; tflhe, tub, htill; 


once.-— Hawf of yarn.in rope-making, about 
four hundred threads, with a slight turn in 
it, to bo tarred, the tai’i'ing being done by 
first dipping the bundle of yarn in a tar- 
kettle, and then hauling it through nippers 
to express the superfluous tar. 

Haulage (hal'aj), n. l. The act of hauling 
or drawing. — 2. The amount of foi-ce ex- 
pended in hauling.— 3. A duty imposed on 
some tenants who pay part of their rent in 
kind, to haul or carry by their carts or other 
vehicles the produce so due to some speci- 
fied place. 

Hauld (hgld), n. Hold; habitation; place 
of resort.— Owf of house and hauld, ejected 
from home; destitute; stripped of every- 
thing. [Scotch.] 

Hauler (hgl'dr), n. He who pulls or hauls. 
Specifically, (a) a fisherman who pulls in a 
cast-net to the shore, {b) In mining, a work- 
man engaged in drawing ore out of a mine. 
Haulm, Haum(hiHm,hqm),n. [See Halm.] 
1. The stem or stalk of gram of all kinds, or 
of pease, beans, hops, &C.— 2. Straw; the 
dry stalks of com, &c., in general. Spelled 
also Hahn, Hame, Haimn, and Helm. 
Haulm (ligm), n. Part of a horse’s harness. 
See Hame. 

Haulse (hifis), n. Same as Halse. 

Haultt (halt), a. [O.Vi.hauU.} Lofty: haugh- 
ty. ‘Countenance proud and Spenser. 
Haum, n. See Haulm. 

Haunce.t Haunse.tat To raise; to ele- 
vate too much; to enhance. Chaueer. 

Yeshal swe.ir, That yeshal wel and diligently over- 
see that the pavements in every ward be well and 
rightfully repaired, and not haunsed to thenoyaunce 

of the neighbours Oath cf Scavagers of the Ward, 

time of Henry VlII. 

Ha’uncli (liansh), n. [Fr. hanche, the haunch, 
from the Teutonic; comp. Fris. hancke, 
heneJee, haunch ; G. hanke, the haunch of a 
hoi’se.] 1. The hip; that part of the body of 
mamand of quadrupeds which lies between 
the last rilis and the thigh.— 2. f The rear; 
the hind part. 

Thou art a summer bird, 

Which ever in the haunch of winter sings V 
The lifting up of day, Shah. 

3. In arch, the middle part between the 



vertex or crown and the springing of an 
arch— sometimes used to include the span- 
drel or part of it; the flank. 

Haunched (Iiqnsht), a. Having haunches. 
Haunt (hant), v.t. [Fr. hanter, to frequent, 
from Armor, hent, a way, henti, to frequent. 
Littrd inclines, however, to derive it from 
L. habitare, to dwell.] 1, 'To frequent; to 
resort to much or often, or to he much about; 
to visit customarily; also, to intrude on ; to 
trouble ■with frequent visits ; to follow im- 
portunately. 

You wrong me, sir, thus still to haunt my house, 
Shah. 

Those cares that haunt the court and town. Szoift. 
%. To frequent or Inhabit, as a ghost or spirit; 
to appear in or about, as a spectre; to be 
in the habit of visiting, as an apparition. 

Foul spirits hasent my resting-place. Fairfa.x, 
3.t To practise; to pm-sue. 

Leave honest pleasure, zoA haunt no good pastime. 

Aschant, 

Haunt (hgnt), v.i. To be much about; to be 
present often; to hover about. 

I’ve charged thee not to haztzit about my door. 

Shah. 

Haunt (hftnt), n. 1. A place to which one 
freqtiently resorts : applied poetically to 
places where abstract qualities arc wont to 
exMbit themselves. 

Those large eyes, the haunts of scorn, Tenny.ton. 
The household nook 

The of all affections pure. Hcble. 

2. t The habit or custom of resorting to a 
place.' , , 

The Jiaimt you have got about the courts will, one 
day or another, bring your family to beggary. 

Arbuthnot. 

3. + Custom; practice. 

Of cloth-making she had such a haunt , Chaucer. 

Haunte,t v.t. To practise. 

Haunted (hgnt'ed), p. and a. Frequently 
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visited or resorted to Ijy apparitions or tlie 
sliiulus of the. dead. 

Where’er we tread, 'tLs hanntedt holy ground. 

Byron. 

]^iimteden,t pret. pi. othaunte. Practised; 
frequented. Chaucer. 

Haimter (hant'«5r), n. One who frequents 
a particular place or is often about it. 
‘Haunters of theatres.’ Sir H. Wottmi. 
Haurient (h§'ri-eiit), a. [Pr., from I. hau- 
riens, haurientis, ppr. of 

/laun'o, to draw.] Inker. ■<r v 

a term applied generally ] ^ 

to Ashes of any kind when M 

placed pale -ways or up- 4 

right, as if putting the 
head above water to draw w f 

or suck in the air. ,*1 

Haiirl, Harle (hiirl), v.t. \ J 

[Afovmot haul} [Scotch.] 

1. To trail ; to drag along A salmon haurient. 

the ground; to drag along 

with force.— 2. To rough-cast a wall with 

linie. 

Hauxl (harl), n. As innch a.s can be hauled 
or gathered at once. [Scotch.] 

Hause (has), w. The throat. See Hals. 
[Scotch.] 

Hausmaimite, Haussmaimite (hous'man- 
it), n. [After M. Ilausman, the minei-alo- 
gist.] Pyramidal manganese ore. It occurs 
in porphyry, in veins, in America and Ger- 
many. 

Hatisse(lias), u. [Pr.] In jumneri/, a kind 
of breech sight for a cannon. 

Hausse {hSs-sii), a. In her. same as En- 
hanced. 

Hausse-col (hos-col), n. [Fr. haimer, to 
raise, and col, the neck.] A gorget of 
plate. 

Haustt Giftst), n. [A. Sax. hwOsta, Icel. hOsti, 
Dan. hoste, Sc, host, a cough. Imitative.] 
A dry cough. 

Haustt (hftst), 71. [L. ha7istus, a draught, 
from haurio, haustvnn, to draw. ] A draught; 
as much as a man can swallow. 
Haustellata (hfts'tel-la"ta), n. pi A very 
extensive division of insects, in which the 
mouth is furnished with a liaustelluni or 
proboscis adapted for suction. It includes 
the homopterous, heteropterous, lepidop- 
terous, and dipterous insects. The Iiaustel- 
luni is formed by fusion of certain of the 
oral appendages, named omxilke or lesser 
jaws, which in Mandibulata remain distinct, 
and are more or less cutting organs. The 
figures show the form and structure of this 
member in one of the hawk-moths (Sphingi- 
dse). Fig. 1 shows the head of the moth 




Haustellum of the Hawk-moth, 

with the proboscis extended ; figs. 2 ami 3 
are sections of the proboscis showing its 
structure -the one (2) viewed from above, 
the other (3) from beneath. 

Haustellate (has'tel-lat), a. In zool a term 
applied to that structure of mouth which is 
adapted for sucking liquids, otherwise called 
suctorial; also, provided with a haustellum 
nr sticker, as certain insects. 

Haustellate (hfis'tel-lat), n. A member 
: of the division of insects called Haustel- 
lata. 

Haustellum (has-telTum), n. [L., a quasi- 
diminutive of hatistrmn, a machine for 
drawing water, from hau7'io, haustxim, to 
draw up.] The suctorial organ of , certain 
insects, otherwise called the proboscis or 
: antlla. : See Haustellata, 

Haustementt (hgst'ment), «■ [Fr, ajuste- 
. jnetit, adjustment.] A garment fitting close 


or adjusted to the body, worn by soldiers 
beneath their armour. The figure shows a 
soldier in tlie act 

of throwing the . 

liacquetoii over mf (a fe 

the haustement. 

Haustorium 

(]ias-t6'ri-uni),M. A f) Li i/A 

[FromLat./utwr- / ((I j 'eS|p;j 

to, hmmtum, to / Uv’ 

draw.] In hot. / 

thesnekeratthe / ^ 'y 

extremity of the / 

parasitic root of I' 

dodder. y* § f 

Haustus (lifts'- „ LP 

tus).«. [L.] In 

rued, a di’aught. — 

Haut (hat), 71 . 

In llengal, a Haustement, from MS, in 
weekly market. Koyal Library, Paris. 

Hautboy, Haut- 

bols (ho'boi), n. [Fr. hmUhoh;—Jia7t,t, high, 
and hok, wood, from the high tone of the 
instrument.] i. An oboe; a wind-instru- 
ment of wood, sounded through a doiiblc- 
reed, and now made with a range 

I n of available notes from the li 

& below middle C to G in alt, in- 

5 eluding all tlie intermediate 

p semitones. 

j/l Now give the ftautdoys breath; he 

I comesi, he comes. B. yonstvi. 

2, An organ-stop resembling the 
hautboy in sound.— 3. A .sort of 
strawberry, PrapfmVt elalior. 

I Hautboylst (ho'boi-ist), n. A 
! player on the hautboy, 

j Hautein, t a. [Fr. ha7ttam, 
i haughty.] Haughty; loud. Chau- 

[ cen 

Hautelisse (ot'lis), a. [Fr. lumtc- 
lice, high warp.] Appellative of 
a kind of tapestry wrought with 
a perpendicular warp, as dis- 
tinguished from Gassclme, that 
Hautboy, wrought With a horizontal warp. 
See Basselisse. 

Haute-pace (liot'pas), •». A raised Aoor 
in a hay window. 

Hauteur (hg-ter, e long), Ji. [Fr.] Pride; 
haughtiness; insolent manner or spirit. 

The ill-judging zeal and hattieuy of this king. 

Ellys. 

Haut-gout (ho-gij), n. [Fi'.] Anything with 
a strong relish or a strong scent; high sea- 
soning. 

Hauvue (liou'in),9i. A haloid mineral called 
by Haiiy latialite, occurring in grains or 
small masses, and also in groups of minute 
shining crystals. Its colour is blue, of various 
.shades. It is found imbedded in volcanic 
rocks, basalt, clinkstone, &c., and consists 
generally of about 34 "8 silica, 28'9 alumina, 
i7 '2 soda, 7'9 lime, and 11 2 sulphuric acid. 
Havana, Havannab, (ha-vau'a, lui-van'na), 
a. Pertaining to or brought from Havana, 
as a cigar. 

Havana, Havannah (Iia-van'a, ha-van'na), 
n. A kind of cigar, so called from Havana, 
the capital of Cuba, where they are largely 
manufactured. 

Havanese (liav'an-ez), a. Of or belonging 
to the town of Havana in Cuba. 

Havanese (hav'an-ez), n. A native or inha- 
bitant of Havana in Cuba; pi. the people of 
Hav'ana. 

Have (liav), ».t. pret. & pp. had; ppr. havmg. 
Ind. pres. I have, than hast, he has; we, ye, 
they have. [A. Sax. hahl>a7i, haehhan, ha- 
flan (fi becoming regularly bb in A. Sax. be- 
tween vowels); comp. Han. have, Icel. hafa, 
Goth, haban, G. habe7i, to have. Cog. L. 
capio, to take. L. haheo, to have, probably 
belongs to a different root. Heave may he 
allied.] l. To possess; to hold in possession, 
or power; as, I have money, land, books, 
clothes.— 2. To possess, as something that is 
connected with or regularly attached to 
one. 

Have ye another brother? Gen. xUiL 7. 
Sheep that have not a shepherd, i Ki. xxii. 17. 

3. To accept; to take as husband or wife; 
as, will you Aave tliis apple? 

Break thy mind to me in broken English: wilt thou 
have me? Slia/i. 

4. To liold; to regard; as, to have in honour, 
that is, to hold in honour, to honour; to 
have in derision or contempt, to hold in 
derision or contempt, to deride, to despise. 
‘Of them shall I be had in honour.’ 2 Sam. 
vi. 22.-6. To maintain; to hold in opinion. 

Sometime.^ they will have them to be the natural 
heat; sometimes they will have them to be the quali- 
ties of the tangible p.arts., Bacon. 


6. To be urged by necessity or obligation ; 
to be under necessity, or impelled by duty; 
as, I have to visit twenty patient, s every day; 
the nation has to pay the interest of an 
immense debt. 

We have, to strive with heavy prejudices deeply 
rooted in the hearts of men. Hooker. 

7. To seize and hold; to catch; as, the hound 
has him.— S. To contain; a,s, the woik has. 
many beauties and many faults,— 9. 'To pro- 
cure or make to be ; to effect ; to cause ; to 
require; to determine. 

Every day after ins meal, he has proclamation 
made that all the kings of the earth are now at 
liberty to dine. R'rcn(jH^a?n. 

10. To cause to go or be removed ; to cause 
to be brought; to take. 

And Amnori said. Have all men out from tne. 

2 Sam. xiii. 9. 

That done, go ami cart it, and have it away. 

'I'usser. 

H. To gain; to procure; to receive; to ob- 
tain; to purchase; as, I had this cloth very 
chetip; he has higli wages for his services.— 

12. To bring forth, to produce, as a child. 

By the first (wife) kad he Suane, R. Brimne. 
Both blue eyes more bright than clear, 
Each about to haz^e a tear. Coleridge. 

13. To perceive, know, or find something 
happen: in this sense followed by an infini- 
tive, usually without the to; as, ‘I must not 
/t«L'e you question me.' Shah. ‘T hate to 
have thee elhnb that wall by night.’ Long- 
fellmv. ‘We often had the traveller or 
stranger visit u.s to taste our goo.sebeiry 
wine.’ Goldsmith; but sometimes tire infini- 
tive has the to; as, ‘Do but speak what 
thou’lt have me to do.’ Marlowe.— 14. To 
experience in any way, as to enjoy, to par- 
ticipate in, to feel; as, to have a cigar; to 
have a j'est; to have a discu.ssion, debate, 
encounter; to have a reluctance to do any- 
thing : seldom found in this sense in the 
passive voice, though this use sometimes 
occurs ; as, a debate zvas had, on the appro- 
priation of hospitals. — 15. To understand; 
to know ; to be expert in ; to have learned ; 
to have become acquainted with. 

He /laBi neither L.itin, French, nor Italian. S/tai. 
You Bave me, have you ttatf Shaiir. 
Where /lave you this? (tliat is, Wliere have you 
learned this?) Shah. 

I had as good, it would be as weU for me; I 
had better, it would be better for me; J had 
best, it would be best for me ; I hail as lief 
or Hove, I would as willingly; I had rathe.r, 

I should prefer. 

Then you 'had as seed make a point of first giving 
away yourself. Goldsmith. 

You had better leave your folly. Marimve. 

I had ns liifbe none as one. Shah. 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him, 
Coxoper. 

The great antiquity of this oonstructioii in 
English forbids the supposition that tlie 
had in such phrases is a corruption of would, 
as has been suggested. Have after! pur- 
sue! let us pursue ! 

Let’s follow; ‘tisnot fit thus to obey him.— 
after i Shah. 

—Have at! go atl assail! encounter! a.s, 
have at \mn\~Eavemthl come on! agreed! 

Will you go, Mrs, Page?— //itw wtVA you! Shafc. 

—To have aioaij, to remove ; to take away. 
—To have in, to contain.— To have on, to 
wear; to carry, as raiment or weapons. 

He saw a man who had not oit a wedding garment. 

Mat. xxii. ii. 

—To have a care, to take care; to be on 
guard, or to guard.— To have a pet'son out, 
to meet him in a duel. 

Our mother can’t marry a man with whom one or 
both of us has been out 'on the field, and who has 
wounded us or killed us, or whom we have wounded 
or kilted. We must have him out, Harry. 

Thackeray. 

—To have itout of a person, to punish liim ; 
to i-etaliate on him; to take him to task. — 
Have is used as an auxiliary verb to form 
certain compound tenses, as the perfect and 
pluperfect of both transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs, the past participle of which com- 
pletes the tense either alone or with some 
other auxiliary. In such eases the word 
have no doubt originally had its proper 
meaning as a transitive verb, and was so 
used at first only with other transitive 
verbs, as denoting the possession of the 
object in the state indicated by the past 
participle of the latter verb ; thus I have 
7-eceived a letter, means literally I possess a 
letter received. 'The construction was after- 
wards extended to cases in which the pos- 
sessor of the object and the performer; of 
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the jictioii are not necessarily the same, as 
in / /tore wi'ittm ci letter, and to iiitmnsi- 
tive vei'bs. In the aaino way the_ Latin 
hahere, to have, has come to ha used as an 
auxiliary or merely a forimitive element ni 
the conjugation of the verb in the Koinimoe 
iaiiguages. , 

Havelesst (iiav'Ies), a. Having little or 
nothing. ‘Tiiougli a man be liavdeus. 

ixiiWGV. ... , 

Ha,veIoc2E (hav'lok), [After General 

IlvndocJe, distinguished in the Indian Mu- 
tiny of 1857.] MiUt. a light kind of covering 
for" the Iiead and neck, composed of white 
(dotli, used by soldiers and others as a pro- 
tection against sun-stroke. 

Haven, t inf- of have. Chaucer. 

Haven (hh'vu), n. f.4. Sax. hcB/en; comp. 
D. and L. Q-. haven, Icel. hofn, Dan. haon, 
(r. hafen, and Fr. kavre, which is probalily 
from the Teutonic. Tlie word may he con- 
nected with haoapv with heave (as the place 
where the vessels were heaved up or drawn 
ashore). Comp. Sc. howf.} 1. A harbour; a 
port; a bay, rece,ss, or inlet of the sea, or the 
mouth of a river which alfords good anchor- 
age and a safe station for ships ; any place 
in which ships can be sheltered by the land 
from the force of tempests and a violent 
sea. Hence~2. A shelter; an asylum; a 
place of safety. 

Haven (ha'vn), b.I To shelter, as in a 
haven. 

lili-ssfuily ha-nened both from joy and pain. Keats, 

Havenage (hfihTi-aj), n. Harbour-dues. 
Havener t ( ha' vn-fir ). n. The overseer of a 
port; , a harbour-master. 

Havenett (ha'vn-et), n. A small haven. 
ilalimhecl. 

Haven-master (lia'vn-mas-t6r), n. A har- 
bour-master, 

Haver (hav'6r), n. 1. One who has or pos- 
sesses; a posses.sor; a holder. [Eare.] 

Valour is the cliiefest virtue and most diguifie.s the 
havey, 

2. Ivi. Scots law, the holder of a deed or writ- 
ing, called upon to produce it judicially, in 
motlum 2 trol)a.Uonis, or for inspection in the 
course of a process. 

Haver, Haiver (hfi'ver), ®.f, [Perhaps from 
loel. aa-UtMT, noisy, or connected with G. 
grei/cr,. slaver, drivel'.] To talk foolishly or 
withoutmetliod..; [Scotch.] 

Haver, Ha'vre (hav'fir), n. [Dan. havre, D. 
haver, Q, hafer, oats.] Oats,: of local use 
in. the north of England;.,, as, harerbread, 
oaten bread. 

Haverhread, Havrehread (hav'6r-hred),n. 
Bread made of oatmeal. [Local in north 
of England. ] See Haver, 

.She gloried in her shill . , . in malting Jenny go 
short to save to-day's baking of hanreliread, 

CorrihiU Magazine. 

Haverel, Haverll(huv'rel,hav'ril),}i. [From 
haver, to talk foolishly,] .One who habitu- 
ally talks to a foolish or incollerent manner; 
a ohatteriii,g half-witted peitson. [Scotch.] 
Haverel, Haveril (hav'rel, hav'rii), vA, To 
talk foolishly or without much meaning. 
[Scotch.] 

Some of the ne’er-do-weel clerks of the town were 
seen guffawing- and haverelling wi' Jeanie. Galt, 

Havermeal, Havremeal (hav'er-mel), n. 
Oatmeal. [Scotch.] , 

Havermeal, Havremeal (hav'er-mel), a. 
Made of oatmeal. [Scotch.] 

Hfavers, Halvers (hiVverz), n. Foolish or 
incoherent talk. [Scotch.] 

Haversack (hav'Cr-sak), n. [Fr. havrescio, 
from Q. lmbormek, hafersaeJc, a haversack, 
literally, a sack for oats. See HAr^BK.j l. A 
sack for oats or oatmeal. [Provincial Eng- 
lish,]— 2. A hag of strong cloth with a strap 
fitting over the shoulder, worn by soldiers 
in marching order, for carrying their pro- 
visions.— .I, In fM'tiilerp, a leather bag use d 
^ to carry cartridges from the ammunition 
chest to the piece in loading. 

: Haversian (lia-vfir'si-an), a.' [After Clopton ■ 
ifarmv the discoverer of the H.aversian 
canals,] The epithet applied to a net-'work ; 
. of minute canals, which traverse the solid , 
substance of borie.s, and proceed from the- 
central cavity, conveying tlie mitrlent vea- 
.sels to all parts, These canals usually run 
in the shafts of long bones in the direction 
of : their length, and are connected every 

■ here and. there by cro.ss branches. 
Haverstraw, Havrestraw (hav'er-stra), n. 

The straw of oats, . [ Scotch. ] 

Havll, Havill (hav'ii), n. The name given 
in . Loud on to a small species of crab. Must. 

■ liOnd; Netos. .: 


Havlldar (hav'il-dar),_ n. The highest non- 
commissioned ofticer in the native armies of 
India and Ceylon; a sepoy sergeant. The 
term is adopted in the British native regi- 
ments. 

Having (Inav'ing), n. 1. The act or state of 
possessing. 

And, having that, do choke their service up 
Even with the S/ial:. 

2. That wliich is had or possessed; posses- 
sion; goods; e.state. 

My is not much ; 

I’ll make division of my present with you. SlntA'. 
Our content is our best having, Shak. 

Havlns ( ha ' viiiz ), n. [ Havings, from have; 
oomp. behave.] Carriage; behaviour in gene- 
ral; good maimers; propriety of behaviour. 
[Scotch.] 

To pit some ha-oins in Iiis breast. Burns. 

Haviour (luVvi-er), n. Conduct; demeanour; 
behaviour. [Poetical.] 


Put thyself 

Into a havioKr of less fear. 


Shak. 


Havock, Havoc (ha'vok), n. [W. hafog, 
destruction.] Waste; devastation; wide and 
general destruction. 

Ye gods ! 'What havoch does ambition make 
Among your ivorks. Addison, 

Ideas, emotions, experiences, , . . wiiicii, from 
their very nature, are at war with and make havoc 
of material grace and beauty. Dr. Caird. 

Sometimes as an interjection. 

Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war ! Shak. 

Havock, Havoc (ha'vok), v.t. To waste; to 
desti'oy; to lay waste. 

To waste ,and havock yonder world. M iiSon, 

Havrel, (h®'’'''i’6l)> Same as Hawref. 
Haw (h»), n, [A. Sax. heuja, a hedge, in- 
closure, dwelling-house— /iafira-f/wrw, haia~ 
thorn, lit. hedge-thorn; 0. E. and G. hag, a 
hedge. See Hedob, Haugh.] 1. The berry 
and seed of the hawthorn.— 2. A small piece 
of ground adjoining a house; a yard; a small 
field; properly, an inclosed piece of laud. 

There ivas a polecat in his haw . . Chaucer. 
8.t A dale; a haugh. 

Haiv (ha), «. A name sometimes given to 
the nictitating membrane. See uuder. Nio- 
'ITTAm :. 

Haw (ha), w. [Comp, ha, an interjection 
, .6f wonder, surprise, or hesitation.] An in- 
tex’mlssion or hesitation of speech. 

For if through any hums and henos, 

There haps an intervening pause. Congreve. 

Haw (hg), v.i. To stop in speaking with a 
haw, or to speak with interruption and hesi- 
tation; as, to hem and Aaw). 

HaiV (hg), v.i. , [Comp. Er. hue. See Gee.] 
To turn to the near side or to the side of 
the driver: said of horses when driven. 
Havr (hg), v.t. To order to turn to the near 
side or to the side of the driver; as, to Jmo 
a team. 

HawaiiaE (ha-wi'yan), a. Of or pertaining 
to the island or kingdom of Hawaii or 
Owhyliee, or to the Sandwich Islands. 
Hawaiian (ha-wi'yan), n. A native or natu- 
ralized inhabitant of Hawaii. 

Hawcubite (hg'ku-hit), w. One of a hand of 
dissolute young men who swaggered about 
the streets at night during the closing years 
of tlie seventeenth century, insulting passers- 
by, breaking windows, (fee.; a mohawk. 
Hawfinch, (ha'flnsh), n. Iffaw, from O.E. 
hag, hedge, and, /inch; ] The hawthorn gross- 
beak, a small bird, Cooeothnuistes vulgaris. 
Hawhaw (hg'ha), w. ; [Duplication of haw, 
a hedge.] A fence formed by a fosse or 
ditch, sunk between slopes and not perceived 
till approached ; a sunk fence. It is also 
written Halm. 

Haw-haw (ha-ha), «. i. To Laugh loudly: to 
guffaw. 

Hawk (hgk), n. [A. Sax. hetfoe, perhaps from 
hajkm, habhan, to iiave ; comp. D. Imvilc, G. 
hdbicht, Icel. hauler, Dan. Adfr, a hawk.] A 
name frequently applied to almost all the 
members of the family Falconidai, but also 
restricted to designate a section of that 
family, characterized by having a crooked 
beak, furnished with a cere at the base, a 
cloven tongue, tlie head thick set with 
feathers, and wings which reaoli no farther 
along the tail than two-thirds of its length. 
Mo, St of these birds ai’e rapacious, feeding 
on birds or other small animals, as the gos- 
hawk and the sparrow-hawk (which see), 
'i'he species of hawks are numerous, and are 
arranged nndei* different genera. They are 
distributed over the world. ; Hawks were 
formerly trained for sport or oatchlng small 
birds. They were reckoned among the 
ignoble birds of prey. 


Hawk (hak), v.i. 1. To catch or attempt to 
catch birds or small quadrupeds by means 
of hawks or falcons trained fixr the inirpose, 
and let loose on the prey; to practise fal- 
conry. ‘He that hawles at larks and spar- 
rows,’ hooka.— % To fly in the maimer of 
the hawk; to soar. 

Now aloft, now skims along- the flood. 

. Dryden. 

—To hatole at, to fly at; to attack on the 
wing. ‘To «f flies.’ Bryden. 

Hawk (h.ak), n. In imiidinp, a small qiuuL 
rangiilar board with a handle underneath, 
used by plasterers to hold the plaster. 
Hawk (hak), v.i. [Probably imitative. 
Comp. D. harke and 'W. hocM, to hawk.] 'J'o 
make an effort to force up phlegm with noise; 
as, to Im'ivlc and spit. 

Hawk (hak), v.t. To raise by hawking; as, 
to hawk lip phlegm. 

Hawk (hak), n. An effort to force up phlegm 
from the throat, aecomixanied with noise. 
Hawk ( hgk ), V. t. [From the noun hawker, 
which is much older than the verb ; comp. 
O.D. heukeren, to retail, to huckster; G, 
hbleen, hocken, to higgle, to retail; hoker, 
hooker, a higgler, a hawker, from G. hocken, 
Iiucken, to take upon the back, to squat. ] To 
sell or offer for sale by outcry in a street or 
other public place; to sell, or try to sell, as 
goods, by offering- them at people’s doons; 
to convey through town or country for sale. 
His works were hawked in every street. Swift. 
Hawk-bell (ha.k'bel), w. A bell on the foot 
of a hawk. 

Hawk-bit O'flh'bit), n. A popular name for 
pi ants of the genua Hieraciura. 

Hawkboy (hak'boi), n, A boy who wait.s on 
a plasterer to supply him with pla.ster or 
mortar, placing it upon the hawk, 

Hawkedt (hftkt), a. Crooked; curving like 
a hawk’s bill. 

FL-it noses seem comely unto the Moor, an aqui- 
line or hawked one unto the Persians, 

Sir T, Browne. 

Hawker (h?ik'6r), n. [D. heuker, a retailer. 
See Hawk, - y.t, to offer for sale.] One who 
offers goods for sale by outcry in the street ; 
a pedlar ; one who travels about the country 
selling small wares, from a cart or van. 

This broad-brinim’d /mrc/t-cr of holy things. 

Taiityson. 

Hawker (hak'iSr), n. One who hawks or 
pursues the sport of hawking; a falconer. 
‘Haw/fm and hunters.’ Tlarmar, 

Hawkey (hfik'i), m. , See Hockey. 

Hawkey (hg'ld), n. [Perhap.s from Gael. 
geala, gealaich, to whiten.] [ Scotch.] 1. A 
cow; specifically, a cow of a black and white 
colour; more speoifloally, a cow of a dark 
coloitfwith a tyhite stripe in the face.— 2. A 
stupid fellow; a clown. 

Hawk-eyed (Iiak'id), a. Having acute sight; 
ilisCorniug. , 

Hawkie. See Haavkey. 

Hawking-pole (hak'ing-pol), n. A staff 
used in falconi-y. ‘Canes . . . serve tor 
hawking-poles.’ Holland. 

HawMt(hak'it),ci. [Scotch.] 1. Having a white 
face : applied to cattle.— 2. Foolish; siliy. 
Hawk-mo’fcb (hgk'moth), n. A lepidopterous 
insect of the fa- 
mily Sphingidas 
or sphinx6.s, so 
called from its 
hovering 'mo- 
tion, wiiieh re- f 
sembles that of 
a hawk looking 
for its prey. Tho 
death’s-head, 
hawk - moth: Is 
the Acherontid i 
atfopps; the pri- , 
vet hawk-moth, the Sphinx ligustri; tlxe 
humming-bird hawk-moth, the jl/aero^/iossa 
stellatarum. 

Hawk-nosed (hak'nozd), n. Having a nose 
resembling that of a hawk. 

Hawk-nnt (iiak'nut), n. 'The plant nvn.ium 
jlcxiwsmn and its edible nut; earth-nut 
(which see). 

Hawk-owl Giah'oul), n. A bird, the har- 
fang (which see). 

Hawk’s-beard (haks'berd), n. A popular 
name for the specie, s of plants of the genus 
Grepis, nat, order Compositas. See Grbpis. 
Hawk’s-bill, Hawk’s-bill Turtle (haks'- 
bil, hsks'bil-tSr-tl), n. Chelone or Caretta 
imbricata, a well-known turtle, so named 
from having a small mouth like the beak of 
a hawk. See TtiiiTLE. 

Hawkweed (hak'wed), n. A plant of the 
genus Ilici-acium, nat. order Coinpositoc ; so 



Privet Haivk-motb (Sphinx 
iigiish'z). 


me, met, her; . pine, pin; note, not, more; tfibe* tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abnne;' y, Sc. 
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naiiind )>cciinsD it wa!? formerly believeil that 
birds of prey used the juice of these plants 
to strengthen their vision. See Hiekaciusi. 
Hawm (hiini), n. Same as Ilaulin. 

Hawse (.lifts )> Hawseii.] Kaut, 

(a) that part of a vessel’s bow where hoIe.s 
called the hawse-holes are cut for the cable.? 
going through; also, the hole cut in the 
vessel’s bow. (b) The situation of a ship 
moored with two anchors from the bows, 
one on the starboard, the other on the lar- 
board borv; as, the ship has a clear haum, 
or a foul hawse. Afoul limtise is when the 
cables cros.s each other or are twisted to- 
gether. A clear or open licmse, the reverse 
bt a foul hawse. A boM is when the 

holes are high above water, (c) The distance 
between a ship’s head and the anchors em- 
ployed to ride her; as, he has anchored in 
our hatv.se; the brig fell athwart our hawse. 
Hawset (hasj, v.t [Fr. haussur, to elevate.] 
To raise; to increase. 

Everything was ha^vsiui above raeiisure ; ainercia- 
ments were turned into fines, fines into r.msoms. 

Sir T. Mivi. 

Hawse-bag (hasTiag), n. A canvas bag filled 
with oakum, used in a heavy sea to stop the 
hawse-holes, and thereby prevent tlie ad- 
mission of water. 

Hawse-blocls (has'blok), n. Same asHcmse- 
i^ug (which see). 

&wse- bolster (has'bol-stSr), n. Naut. 
(ffl) one of the planks above and belotv the 
hawse-holss. ib) A piece of canvas stuffed 
with oakum and roped round, for plugging 
the hawse-holes when the cables are beitt. 
Hawse-box (has'boks), n. The hawse-hole. 
Hawse-bole (hfisTiol), n. A cylindrical hole 
in the bow, of a ship through -which a cable 
passes. 

Hawse-book (Iias'hSk), Ji. Natit ahreast- 
hoolc -whioh crosses the hawse-timber above 
the upper deck. 

Hawse-piece (lijia'pes), n. One of the fore- 
most timbers of a ship through whioh the 
hawsediole passes. ,, 

Hawse-pipe (has'pip), n. An iron pipe fitted 
into the hawse-hole to prevent the wood 
fronibeing abraded. 

Hawse-Plxig (hfts'plug), n. A plug used for 
stopping the hawse-holes. 

Hawser (hgs'6r), n. [Older form/idfser, from 
hake, now haim, a hole at the bow of a 
ship, from 0, and Prov. 23. hake, the neck; 
Icol. MU, besides neck means also the bow 
of a vessel, the sheet of a vessel, the end of 
arope,,&c.] ffetut. a small cable or a lai'ge 
rope, in size between a cable and a tow- 
line, used iu warping, &b. 

Hawser-laid (hfis'dr-iad), a. Fcmt a term 
applied to, a rope made of three small ropes 
laid up into one, used for small runnin,g 
rigging, standing rigging, shrouds, &c. 
Hawse-timber (has'tim-ber), n. Naut. one 
of the upright timbers in the bow, bolted 
( m each side of the stem, in which the hawse- 
holes are cut. 

Hawse-wood (h.u.s'wud), n. Naut. a general 
name for the hawse-timboi’s. 

Hawthorn (hii' thorn), u. [A. Sax. liaga- 
. thorn, hmg-thorn, haw-thorn, lit. hedge- 
thorn ; comp. G. hagedorn, D. haagedoorn, 
which both mean lit. hedge -thorn. See 
Haw, HE»eB, 1 A genus of rosaceous plants, 
eratmg'ua, belonging to tlie sub-order I'o- 
mefc or Pamacetu. It consists of trees, the 
wood of which is hard, and both useful and 
ornamental. The common hawthorn {G. 
Oxyacantka) is the best hedge - plant in : 
Europe, and some of its varieties are very 
: beautiful when in full blossom. There are 
several species and many varieties of the 
hawthorn, all natives of Em’ope and Ame- 
rica. 

Ha-wtborii-fiy (ha'thorn-fli), n. A kind of 
, fly. Walton. 

Hay (Iia), n. [A. Sax. heg, htg; comp, O.Fria. 
Aai, Goth, havi, Icel. key, O.II.Q-. hawi, G. 
heu, hay; all connected with vei-bs meaning 
to cut or how. See Hew,] Grass cut and 
dried for fodder; grass prepared for preser- 
vation.— -Po malce hay tvhen the sun shines, 
to seize the favourable opportunity.— -Po 
dance the hay, to dance in a ring. 

Hay (hii), v.i. To dry or cure grass for pre- 
servation. 

Hay (ha), w. [A. Sax. haga, a hedge.] 1. 1 A 
hedge,— 2. A net set round the haunt of an 
animal. : 

If they scape away 

Froni hounds, staves kill then): if from staves, the 
.hay. Sylvester^ Dll Bartas, 

Hay (ha),„u.l . To lay snares for rabbits. 
Hay-bird (luVherd), n. An English bird of 


the famil.v Afu.scicapidro, or flycatchois ; 
the spotted flycatcher. See EltcATCHEB. 
Haybote (hiVbut), n. Tn law, («)A lino for 
damaging or breaking fences. (6) Anciently, 
an allowance of wood to a tenant for repair- 
ing hed,ges or fences; hedge-hote. 

Haycock (ha'kok), A odidcal pile or he.'ip 
of Imy in the field. 

Haydenite (ha'dn-it), n. A variety of the 
zeolite chabasle, discovered by Dr. Hayden 
near Baltimore, It occurs in garnet-coloured 
crystals, 

Hayesine (hSz'in), n. [After the mineralo- 
gist Huyas.'\ Boi'.gte of lime, found in 
rounded nodules of interwoven silky fibres 
In great abundance on the coast of Peru, and 
of great value in the manufacture of glass 
and pottery. 

Hay-fever (ha'fe-vtir), n. A summer fever, 
popularly but erroneously a.scribed to the 
effluvium of new-cut hay. It is probably 
due to the irritation of pollen or vegetable 
spore.? entering the nostrils. 

Hay-field (luVfeld), n. A field where grass 
' for hay ia grown. 

' Hay-fork (ha'fork), n. A fork used for turn- 
ing over hay to dry, or in lifting it a.s into 
a cart, on to a rick, &c. 

Haying-time (ha'ing-tim), n. Hay-making 
time. J. It Lowell. 

Hayknife (ha'nif), n. A .sharp instrument 
used in cnttiug hay out of a stack or mow. 
Hayloft (ha'loft), n. A loft or scaffold for 
hay, irarticnlarly iu a haru. 

Haymaids (ha'nuidz), n. A plant, ground- 
ivy or gill See GROirND-ivv. 

Haymaker (luVmak-fir), n. l. One who cuts 
and dries grass for fodder.— 2. A kind of 
country-dance. Called also the Hay imlcers' 
Jig. 

Haymaking (ha'mak-ing), n. The business 
of cutting grass and curing it for fodder. 
Haymarket (hS'milr-ket), n. A place for 
the sale of hay. 

Haymow (lia'ino), n. A mowormass of hay 
laid up in a barn for pj’eservation. 

Hayrick (ha'rik), n. A riclc of hay; a large 
pile for preservation in the open air. 
Haystack (hfristak), n. A stack or large 
pile of Iiay in the open air, laid up for pre- 
servation. 

Haystalk (ha'stak), n. a stalk of hay, 
Hay-tea (ha'te), n. The juice of hay ex- 
tracted by boiling, and used as food for 
cattle. 

Hay-tedder 0ia'ted-6r), n. A machine for 
scattering hay , so as to expose it to the sun 



and air. It consi.sts of a pair of wheels sup- 
porting a reel, carrying harsset with curved 
tines pointing outwards. The reel is rotated 
by a pinion cbiinected with a spur-wheel iu 
the hub of one of the rvheols. 

Haythorn (ha' thorn), «, Same as Haw- 
thorn. 

Haytian (lia'ti-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
the island of Hayti. 

Haytian (hd'ti-an), n. A native or inhabit- 
ant of Hayti. 

Hayward t (ha' ward), n. [Hay and zvard, 
hedgeward. ] A person who kept the com- 
mon herd or cattle of a town, one part of 
his duty having been to see that they neither 
broke nor Cropped the hedges of inclosed 
grounds. 

Hazard (ha'zfird), n. [Er. hasard; It. az- 
zardo, hazard, chance, danger: Sp. azar, an 
unlucky throw of the dice; said to be from 
Ar. az-zahr, a die.] 1. A fortuitous event; 
chance; accident; casualty. 

I will stand the hasard of the die. Shah. 

2. Danger; peril; risk; as, he encountered 
the enemy at the hazard of his reputation 
and life. 

Men are led on from one stage of life to another, 
in a condition of the utinost hasard. Regrrs. 

S. A game at dice requiring much calculation 
and experience, and almost always played 
for money. —CMoken hazard, a chance game 
with very small stakes.— Bosfngi hazard. In 


hilliirrd.s, a .stroke by which the player 
pockets his own hnll.—Winning hazard, In 
IjiHiflsfdii', a stroke by which the player pockets 
the object hall— 2'o nm the hazard, to do or 
neglect to do something, when the conse- 
quences are not foreseen and not within the 
powers of calculation; to I’iak; to talce the 
chance. 

Hazard (ha'zerd), v.t [See the noun.] 1. To 
expose to chance; to put in danger of loss 
or injury; to venture; to risk; ns, to hazard 
life to save a friend; to hazard an estate on 
the throw of a die; to hazard sah'ation for 
terapoial pleasure. 

To hazard Jifii and rescue yon from lijin 
That would have forced your honour. Shuk. 
He his neck to the halter. ruik}\ 

2. To venture to incur, or lirlug on; as, to 
hazard the loss of reputation. 

Mor iti the benefit proposed to be obtained equal 
to tile evi! hnsaydrd. Clarke. 

SvN. To venture, adventure, ri.sk, jeopardize, 
peril, endanger. 

Hazard (ha'zerd), v. t To try the chance; 
to adventure; to rim the risk or danger, 

Pause a clay or two before you hazard. Shak. 

Hazardable (ha'zerd-a-bl), a. 'That is liable 
to hazard or chance. ‘ A hazardable piece 
of art. ’ Sir T. Bmmie. 

Hazarder (ha'zerd-Ar), n. One who liazards. 
Hazardizet (ha'zerd-iz), n. A iiazardous 
situation or enterprise; danger. 

Herself had run into that ha.zard.ise. Spenser, 

Hazardous (ha'zerd-us), «. That exposes 
to iieril or danger of loss or evil; dangerous; 
risky; as, a hazardous attempt or experi- 
ment, ‘ 'The enterprise so hazardous apd 
Idgh.’ Milton.— Hazardous insumnoB, .an 
insurance effected at a high premium on 
buildings or goods more than ordinarily 
liable to catch fire, as oh wooden, houses, 
theatres, oils, &e. When the risk is con- 
sidered to be vei*y great, such insurances 
are called douUy hetzardom. — Sen. Peril- 
ous, dangerous, bold, daring, .adventurous, 
venture, some, precarious, uncertain, risky, , 
Hazardously (ha'zfird-us-li), ddv. In a 
hazardous manner. 

Hazardousaess (ha'zfird-us-nes), ni State 
or quality of being hazardous, 
Hazardry(ha'z6rd-ri),'«. l. Eashness; teme- 
rity. ‘ H,asty wrath and heedless hazardry.’; 
Spenser.— 2. Playing at games of chance; 
gaming; gambling. 

Some fell to datince ; some fell to hazardry. 

Spenser. 

Hazard-table (ha'z6i'd-ta-hl), n. A table 
for playing at games of chance. 

Haze (haz), n. [Probably allied to A. Sax. 
haso, livid, dusky, dark; Icel. hbss, grajh 
dusky. It may be another form of , the Sc. 
haar, log.] Fog; a watery vapour in the air; , 
or a dry vapour like smoke, which renders 
the air thick; a slight want of transparency 
in the air; hence, obscurity; dimness. 

Light Art;.®!’ along the river-shores. Tennyson. 

Haze (haz), ®.i. To be foggy. 

Haze, Hase (Imz), v.t. l. To harass with 
hibimr; to punish with unnecessary work: 
used among seamen. — 2. To play shameful 
tricks on : among American students. 

Hazel (lia'zl), n. [A. Bax. hcesel, hmsl; comp. 
Icel. hasl, I).an. hassel, G. hasel, hazel; cog-, 
with li. corylus, for cosylus, a hazel. The 
change of L. e, Gr. /r, into Tent. A in roots 
or words common to the several languages 
is regular. See H,] 'The common name of the 
plants helonging- to the genus Corylus, nat. 
order Corylacem. The common hazel (G.Aref- 
Imia) is found growing in a wild state in 
many woods and coppices of Great Britain. 
The nuts are extensively used as an article of 
food; and the wood is employed for hoops, 
flshiug'-rods, walking-sticks, crates, and 
oilier purposes. It makes excellent char- - 
coal for drawing. There are many va- 
rieties of the hazel-nut, distinguished by the 
size and shape and also by the cpiality of 
the kernel. The oblong large Spanish nut 
is most esteemed, 'The filbert is a variety 
of the common nut. 

Hazel (iia'zl), a. Pertaining to the hazel or 
like it ; of a light-brown colour like the 
hazel-nut. ‘The dark of hazel eyes.’ Ten- 
nyson. 

Hazel-earth (ha'zl-Srth), n. Soil suitable 
for the hazel; fertile loam. 

Hazelly (ha'zl-li), a. Of the colour of the 
hazel-nut; of a light brown. 

Hazel-nut (InVzl-nut), n. The nut or fruit 
of the hazel 

Haziness (h&z'i-nes), n. The state of being 
hazy. 
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WTiflpt flia'zU v.t. [I’ei-Jiaps torn O.Fr. 
Km- {Ir. Men to sim-burn). to 
dried, from Fl.hael, dry.] io make dry, to 

*^Ti'nt hacnv Winri did /tanie and dry up the forlorn 
drlL'fa.;ffi.e of Noah'n deluge. Ro£crs. 

HaKV Ihilz'i), a. [See Haze.] Foggy; misty; 
thiA ivitliiiaice; as, 7ia2»/ iroather; the Jiazy 
north. „ , 

Our ckMrest day here is misty and /iazy. Burnet. 
Hp (he), pron. possessive his, objective Mm 
(also dative, as in give /uin that) ; noni.pl. 
f/ifl/f, possessive their, objective (also dative) 
them, [A. Sax. M, lieo, hit, he, she, it; genit. 
his, dat, him, acc. hme; pi. noni. and acc. 
M, genit Mra, dat, Mm, heom. Jhe plural 
forms now used do not properly belong to 
he. (See Thev.) ,S/ic, which now is used as 
the feraiviina, is properly the feminine of 
tlie def. art.] The masc. sing, form of the 
pronoun of the 3d person. It stands for (a) 
The man or male being or object named 
before, or a masc. .sing. cla.ss name. 

Tliy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall 
rule ever thee. Gen. in. lo. 

Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God; him .shalt thou 
serve. =°- 

(6) Any individual described by a follow- 
ing relative clause, or by an ecjuivalent of a 
relative clau.se, =:the man or person. 'He 
of the bottomless pit.’ Milton. 

What is he at the g,ate? Shtth, 

He that wulketh with wise men shall be wise. 

Prov. xiii. 20. 

My spidt shall not always strive with man, for that 
he also is flesh. t:,en. vi. 3. 

It is used as a noun in such instances as the 
following, being eifuivalent to individual; 
porsoii:— 

I stand to answer thee, or any he the proudest of 
thy sort. Snd/e, 

Such mortal drugs I have; hut Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shah. 

He i.s prefixed to the names of animals to 
designate the male kind; as, a hc-goat; a he- 
bear. 

Hea (he'a), n. The local name for an unde- 
flnod tree in the Pacihe Islands, the fruit 
of wliich furnishes a glutinous red varnish 
with which fllares are stained. Simmonds. 
Head (hed), n. [A Sax. heafd, heafod, Dan. 
kovcd, (3. hcmpt, O.H.Ct. houWt, Goth, hau- 
Uth, head. Cog. L. caput, Gr. kephalS, head. 
For change of e, Gr. k, into Tent, h, see H.] 
1. The name applied generally to the an- 
terior part or extremity of animals. The 
development of the head is due to the princi- 
ple termed cephalisation (Which see) hy Pro- 
fessor Dana, i. e. a tendency to winds speciali- 
zation and concentration of nerve-centres 
aiulsense-organs. The head bears the mouth, 
brain, and sense-organs. In invertelirates 
the jaws are never true parts of the head, 
but may be modified limbs or hard parts 
developed in the lining membrane of the 
month. The head of vertebrates is divisible 
into a facial and cranial part, the latter 
containing the brain. In Invertebrata (e.g. 
insects, lobsters, &c.) the head consists of a 
varying number of segments resembling 
tliosc of the body in essential nature, but 
having their appendages peculiarly modi- 
fied for mastication and prehension.— 2. As 
the seat of the brain and mental faculties 
it is used for under, standing; will or resolu- 
tion; inclination; thoughts; mind; as, a good 
head; a strong Tiead; and also in the phrases, 
of his own head; on cuc iipon their own head. 

The bordering wars in this kingdom were made 
altogether by voluntaries their mini head, with- 
out any pay or commission from the state. 

Siry.Davies. 

;j. A person; an individual; aiuiit; as, the tax 
was raised by a certain rate per head; used 
only hisimj. 

Thirty thousand head of .swine. Addison. 

4. A chief; a pruicipal person; a leader; a 
commander; one who has the first ranker 
. place, and to whom others are subordinate; 
as, the /lead of an army; the head of a sect 
orparty. Eph. v. 23.-6. What gives a strik- 
ing appearance to the head, as the hair, a 
iiead-dresSi, antlers of a deer, &c. ; as, a 
beautiful Aeatf of hair; ‘ a buck of the first 
head’ (that is of the fifth year). Shale: 
‘A laced head.’ Swift— 6. Part of a thing 
regarded as in some degree resembling in 
position or otherwise the human head, 
V (a) the top, especially when larger than the 
rest of the thing; as, the head of a spear; 

: the liaad ot a cabbage; the head of a nail; 

. : the 7ie«tf of a mast. (6) The main point or 
part; that which is most had regard to. 
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True, I have married her; 

The very htead and front of my otfending 
Hath this extent, no more. Shah. 

The forepart; as, the hmd of a ship, 
«,.ich includes the bows on both sides; also, 
the ornamental figure or image erected on 
or before the stem of a ship, (d) Iho tipper 
part, as of a bed or bedstead, of a sti’cet, 
&c. (e) In hot the top of corn or other 
plant; the part on which the seed grows. 
See Capitultim. (J) That which rises on 
the top; as, the froth or head on a Ppt of 
beer or other effervescing liquor, (g) ine 
maturated part of an nicer or boil; hence, 
to come to a head, to suppurate. (A) iue 
principal source of a stream; as, the he-dd 
of the Nile, (t) The part most remote from 
the mouth or opening into the sea; as, the 
head of a bay, gulf, or creek. (.) ) A head- 
land; promontory. — 7, Altitude of water 111 
ponds or reservoirs, as applicable to the 
driving of mill-wheels. 

A mill driven by a fall of water, whose virtual head 
is ten feet. Grier's Mechanics' 

a The foremost place; the place of honour 
or of command; as, the lord-mayor sat at 
the head of the table. 

An army with the Duke of Marlborough at the head 
of them. Addison. 

a Crisis; height; intttience; force; strength; 
pitch; as, the sedition got to such a head as 
not to be easily quelled. 

The indisposition ... is grown to such a head. 

Addison. 

10. Topic of discourse; chief point or sub- 
ject; a summary; as, the heads of a dis- 
course or treatise. 

Aids were properly speakintr confined to the Jteads 
of marryln*? the lord’s daughter, makinj^ his son a 
kniffht and redeeminff his own person from captivity. 
^ Broiighixvi. 

11 . A bundle of flax measuring probably 2 
feet in length and weighing a few pounds. 
In the north of Europe IS head of heiiip 
or flax weigh about 1 ewt. — 12. Armed force. 
^ By raising of a /lead.* Shale. ‘This gallant 
head of war.* ShaJi.—Head and ears, 
deeply; wholly; completely; as, he plunged 
head and ears into the water; he was head 
and cars in debt, that is, completely over- 
whelmed. — Head and shoulders, (a) by 
force; violently; as, to drag one head and 
shoulders. 

They bring in every figure of speech, head and 
shoulders. , Felton. 

(h) By the height of the head and shoulders; 
hence, by a great deal; by much; by far; 
greatly; as, he is head and shoulders above 
his fellows.— Head or tail! the part of a coin 
bearing a head or other principal figure, or 
the reverse: a phrase used in throwing up 
a coin to detennine a stake or chance. — 
Neither head nor faff, neither one thuig nor 
another; neither this thing nor that; no- 
thing distinct or definite.— A broken head, 
a flesh wound in the head, — Of his, her, 
their, its own liead, spontaneously; without 
external influence. See 2 above. The ex- 
tension of the phrase to inanimate things 
is worth noting. 


— Overhead— h. per capita, per head, on the 
average, without individual distinction; <as, 
the cattle sold for so much oner head. — Sy 
thehead (naut), the state of a ship laden too 
deeply at the fore -end. — Head to wind 
(naut), the situation of a ship or boat when 
her head is turned in the direction of the 
wind.— To eat one’s head off, to cost more in 
feeding than one is worth; said usually of 
an animal. 

My mare has eaten her head offot the Ax in Alder- 
manbury. Country Farmer's Catechism. 

—To make head against, to withstand or 
resist; to resist with success. 

Most of these 

Made head aminsi him. crying, ‘ Who is he 
That he shoiud rule usV Tennyson. 

—To give, to take, to get, <fce., tfie head, used 
literally in horsemanship of a horse that is 
not held in by the reins, and hence figura- 
tively in siidi phrases head means license; 
freeiioin from check, control; or restraint. 

AVith that his able horse the head. Sh<xk. 

He has too lon^^iven his unruly passions the head. 

Sonth. 

To ftfe head, to or before his face. ‘Eevile 
him to his head.' Jer. Taylor.— To turn 
head, to turn and face in an opposite direc- 
tion. 

The rayishers turn head, the figlit renew. Dryden. 
—Uhief, Commander, Leader, Bead. See 
under Chief. 


Head (hed), v.t l. To be or put one’s self 
at the head of; to lead; to direct; to act as 
leader to; as, to head an expedition; to 
head a riot. ‘Him that heads an army.' 
South.— Z To behead; to decapitate. 

If you head and hang ail that offend that way. 

Shah. 

3. 'To form a head to; to lit or furnish with 
a head; as, to head a nail.— 4. To go in front 
of, so as to keep back or from advancing; 
to get into the front of; as, to head a drove 
of cattle. 

One of the outriders had succeeded in heading the 
equipag'e and checking the horses. Disraeli. 

5. To oppose; to check or restrain; as, the 
wind /mads a ship. 

Head (hed), v.i. 1. To originate; to spring; 
to have its source, as a river. [Bare.] 

A broad river that heads in the great Blue Ridge 
of mountains. Adair. 

2. To be directed; to go or tend; as, how 
does the ship headl—i. To form a head; as, 
the cabbages head early. 

Head (bed), a. Belonging to the head; chief; 
principal; often used in composition; as, a 
/lead-workman; a /icad-master, &c. 
Headache, Headach (hed'iik), n. l. Pain 
In the head.— 2. Also, an English name for 
the corn-poppy (Papaver llhoeas). 
Headachy (hed'ak-i), a. Afflicted witli a 
headache. 

Next morning he awoke headachy and feverisli. 

Farrar. 

Headhand Gied'band), n. l. A fillet; a liaiid 
for the head. 

The bonnets, and the ornaments of the legs, and 
the headbands. I®, ih- ®o. 

2. The band at each end of a book; also, a 
bookbinder’s material of narrow silk or 
other substance, sold in pieces of a certain 
number of yards. 

Head-hloclc (hed'blok), n. In saw-mills, the 
movable cross-piece of a carriage on which 
the log rests. 

Head-hoard (hed'bord), n. 1. A board at 
the head, as of a bed,— 2. pi. Naut the 
berthing or close boarding between the 
head-rails. „ , . 

Head-horough, Head-horrow (lied'bu-ro), 
n. In England, formerly the chief of a 
frank-pledge, tithing, or decennary, con- 
sisting of ten families. Called insome coun- 
ties Bm's-koldar, that is, Borough’s -elder, 
and sometimes Titldng-vum. In England 
head-boroughs are now known by the name 
of Petty Constables. 

Head-cheese (hed'chez), n. In cookery, por- 
tions of the. head and feet of swine cut up 
fine, and after being boiled pressed into the 
form of a cheese. 

Head-court (hed'kort), n. A court, of which 
there were fonnerly three in the yeai', at 
wliich aU the freeholders who owed suit 
and presence were lined in default of at- 
tendance. Those head-courts were after- 
wards reduced to one, and by the act 20 
Geo. II fines were abolished for non-attend- 

Head-dress (hed'dres), n. 1. The dress of the 
head; the covering or orna- 
ments of a woman’s head. 
The head-dress has always 
been an important part of 
female attire, and has as- 
sumed many forms since 
early times. — 2. The, crest, 
or tuft of feathers on a 
fowl’s head. 

Among birds the males very 
often appear in a most beautiful 
head-dress. Addison. 

Headed (hed'ed), p. and a. 
Lady’s Head-dress Furnished with a head; 
(i4thceiit.)-Froai having a top. 
a brass. Headed and winged with flame. 

Teniiyson. 

Used chiefly in composition ; as, cleax-headad, 
long-headed, thick-headed, &o. 

Header (hed'er),}i, l. One who puts a hen d on 
anything, as one who heads nails oi- pins; a 
cooper who puts in the heads of, or wh(> 
closes casks.— 2. One who stands at the head 
of anything; hence, one who leads a mob or 
party. — 3. In arch, see Bond. — 4. A plunge: 
or (live into water head foremost; as, he 
took a header. 

Headfast (hed'fast), n. Naut. a rope at 
head of a ship to fasten it to a wharf or 
other fixed object. 

Headfirst (liedTerst), adu. With the head 
foremost. 

Head-foremost (hedTor-most), adv. ith 
the head first; hence, hurriedly; raslily; 
precipitately. 
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Headful ched'ful), n. As much as the head 
can hold. ‘A headful of wit.' Ford. 
Head-gargle (hed'ghr-gl), n. A disease of 
cattle. 

Head-gear (hed'ger), n. Covering or oi'na- 
ment of the head. 

Headlly (hed'i-li), adv. In a heady or rash 
manner; hastily; rashly. ‘ cai’ried 

on by passion.’ TilloUon. 

Headiness (hed'i-nes), w. The condition or 
qixality of being heady or rash; rashness; 
stubliornness. 

Heading (hedging), n. 1. The act or process 
of providing with a head.— 2, That which 
stands at the head; title; as, the heading 
fif a paper.— 3. Material to form a head, as 
timber to form the head of a cask.— A A 
diift-way or passage e.Ycavated in the line 
of an intended tunnel, fomiing a gullet in 
whicli the workmen labour.— 5. The foam 
on liquor.— 6. A preparation of equal parts 
of alum and green-vitriol us_ed in brewing. 
Heading-course (heddiig-kors), ?i. In arch. 
a course whicii consists entirely of headers, 
or of stones or bricks laid lengthwise aoro.ss 
the thickness of the wall. See BOND. 
Heading-joint (hed'ing-joint), n. In arch. 
the joint of two or more boards at right 
angles to the fibres. 

Head-lmee (hed'ne), n. Faut. a piece of 
moulded knee-timber situated beneath the 
head-rails, and fayed edgewise to the cut- 
water and stem, for steadying the cutwater. 
Head-knot (hed'uot), n. A knot of ribbons, 
&c., worn by females on the top of the 
head. Prior. 

Head-lace (hedTas), n. A ribbon or fillet; 
hair-lace. 

Headland (hed'land), n. l. A cape; a pro- 
montory; a point of land projecting from 
the shore into the sea or other expanse of 
water. 

Flames on the windy headland flare, Tennyson. 

2. A ridge or strip of unploughed land at 
the ends of furrows or near a fence. 

Now down with the grass upon headkmds about. 

Titsser. 

Headledge (hed'lej), n. Faut. a thwartship 
piece used in framing the hatchways or 
ladderways. 

Headless (hedTes), a. l. Having no head; 
beheaded; as, a headless body, neck, or car- 
ciis,s. — 2. Destitute of a chief or leader. 

They made the empire stand headless. Raleigh. 

S. Destitute of tmderstanding or prudence; 
rash; obstinate, 'Headless hardiness.’ H. 
K. on Spenser. —i.t Wanting foundation; 
groundless. ‘Headless old wives’ tales.’ 
Fotherby. 

Headlesskood t (hed'los-hud), n. The state 
of being' headlesis. Spenser. 

Head-light (hed'lit), m. In mil. &c, a light 
with a reflector placed in the front of a 
locomotive at night to give warning of its 
apprnacli. 

Headline (hed'lin), n. l. In pnnting, the 
line at the top of the page which contains 
the folio or number of the page, and fre- 
quently the title of the book, or the subject 
of the chapter or of the page.— 2. Nmit. a 
term applied to a rope of a sail ne.xt to the 
yards, and by which the sail is made fast to 
the yards. 

Headlong (lied'long), ddv. [Head, and adv. 
teim. long.] 1. With the head foremost; as, 
to fall Acadlottg'.— 2. Dashly; precipitately; 
without deliberation. 

He hurries headlong to his fate. Dryden. 

3. Hastily; without delay or respite. 
Headlong (lied'long), a. l. Steep; precipi- 
tous. 

Like a tower upon a teeftov rock. Byron. 

2. Hash ; precipitate ; as, headlong folly.— 
g. Rushing precipitately; as, headlong 
streams. 

Headlongly (hed'long-li), ctdv. In a head- 
long manner, Bmvne. 

Head-lugged (hed'lugd), u. Lugged or 
dragged by the head. ‘ The hea'd-lugged 
bear. ' Shale. 

Headly (hed'li), a. Headstrong; rash; pas- 
sitmate. Shak. ['Ihis word rests upon the 
single authority of one of the folios.] 
Head-main (hed'mfui), n. The main ditch 
or ohamiel by which water is drawn from a 
river, &o., for irrigation, to be distributed 
through smaller channels. 

Headman (lied'man), n. A chief; a leader; 
a principal workman; specifically, in the 
West Indies, the chief of a gang of negro 
labonrei's. 

Head-mark (hed'mhrk), n. The natural 
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characteristics of each individual of a spe- 
cies. 

Hcad-jnark, or, in other words, that characteristic 
individuality stamped by tiie hand of Nature upon 
every individual of her numerous pro|feny. 

Aifric. Sm-v. PeA/ies, 

Head-master (hed-mas'ter), ». The princi- 
pal master of a school or seminary. 
Head-money (hed'miiu-n§), n. A capita- 
tion-tas. 

To be taxed by the pole, to be sconced our head- 
money . Milton. 

Headmost (hed'most), a. Most advanced: 
most forward: first in a line or order of 
progression; as, the headmost ship in a fleet. 
Heaamould t (hed'mold), n. The bones 
containing the bruin.— EeaAmould shot, an 
old term for the disease hydroceplialus 
or ‘water in the head’, a kind of droi).sy 
which occurs especiaily in children, causes 
dislocation of the bones of tlie skull, and 
often occasions convulsions and death. 
Head-netting (hed'net-ing), n. An orna- 
mental netting used in merchant ships in- 
stead of the fayed planking to the head- 
rails. 

Head-pan (hed'pan), n. The brain-pan. 
Head-pence, t Head-sUvert (hed'pens,hed'- 
sil-vCr), n. A poll-tax. 

Head-piece (hed'pes), n. l. Armour for 
the head; a helmet; a morion, —2. 'The head, 
especially the head as the seat of the un- 
derstanding. 

In his headpiece he fait a sore pain. Spenser. 
Eunienes had the best headpiece of aii Alexan- 
der’s captains. Prideaux. 

Head-post (hed'post), m. The post in the 
stall partition of a stable which is nearest 
the manger. 

Head-pump (hed'pump), n. Emit, a small 
pump placed at the bow of a vessel, xVith 
the lower end communicating with the sea, 
used chiefly for washing decks. 
Headquarters (Ixed-kwar'terz), «. pi. 1. The 
quarters or place of residence of the com- 
mander-in-ohief of an array.— 2. 'The resi- 
dence of any chief, or place from ■which 
orders are issued ; the centre of authority 
or order; whence, colloq. the place where 
one chiefly resides. 

Head-rail t (IJed'ral), n. A kerchief used as 
a head-dress. 

Head-rail (hed'ral), n. In ship-lmilding, one 
of the elliptic rails at the head of the ship. 
Head-ranger (lied'ranj-er), n. The chief 
ranger or .superintendent of a forest. 
Head-rope (lied'rop), n. Haut. that part 
of a holt-rope which terminates any sail on 
the upper edge, and to which it is sewed. 
Head-sail (lied'sfd), n. Haut. one of the 
sails which are extended on the fore- 2 na.st 
and bowsprit, as the fore-sail, foretop-sail, 
jib, &o. 

Head-sea (hed'.se), n. A sea that meets the 
head of a ship or rolls against her course. 
Headskake (hed'sliak), n. A significant 
shake of the head. Shalt. 

Headship (hed'ship), n. The state or posi- 
tion of being a head or cHef ; authority; 
supreme power; dignity: rule; government. 
Head-silver. See Head-pence. 

Headsman (heihs'man), n. l. One that cuts 
off heads; an executioner. 

Come, heacisma?t, off with his head. Shah. 

2. A labourer in a colliery, who conveys the 
coals from the workings to the horseway. 
Headspring (hed'spring), ?i. Fountain; 
.source; origin. 

Headstall (hed'stal),Ti. That part of a bridle 
which encompasses the head. 
HeadstiCk(hed'stik), n. A'axti. a short round 
stick with a hole at each end, through which 
the head -rope of some triangular sails is 
thrust, before it is sewed on. 

Head-stock (hed'stolc), n. In tnach. (a) the 
framing used to support the gudgeons of a 
wheel. (6) 'The frame which supports the 
centres of a lathe, namely, the mandril- 
fcime and the poppet-head, or hack-centre 
frame. 

Headstone (hed'ston), n. l. The principal 
stone in a foundation; the chief, or corner 
stone; the keystone of an arch.— 2. The stone 
at the head of a grave. 

Headstrong (hed'strong), a. 1. Not easily 
restrained; obstinate ; ungovernable ; bent 
on pursuing one’s own course. 

Now let the headsirang boy my wiil control. 

Drjden. 

2. Directed by ungovernable will, or pro- 
ceeding from obstinacy ; as, a headstrong 
course. — SVN. Obstinate, ungovernable, in- 
tractable, stubborn, unruly. 
Headstrongness (hed'strong-nes), n. 'The 
quality or condition of being headstrong. 
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{ Head-sword (hed'sdrd), n. A Cornish min- 
ing term for water running through the 
adit-level. : 

Head-timber (lied'tim-bfir), n. Haul, one 
of the upright pieces of timber inserted l)e- 
tween the upper knee and the curved rail, 
to support the frarne of the head-rails. 
Head- tire (hedTir), n, Dress or attire for 
the head. 1 D,s<lras iii. 6. 

Head-ivater (hod'wo-ter), n. The upper 
part of a river, near Its source, or one of the 
streams that contriliute their waters to 
form a larger stream. 

Headway (hed'wa), n. l. The progress made 
by a ship in motion; hence, progress or suc- 
cess of any kind.— 2. In arch, the distance 
measured perpendicularly from a given land- 
ing-place or stop of a stair to the celling; 
clear space or height, as under an arch.— 
3. In mining, a passage in a mine driven in 
the direction of the layer of coal. 
Head-wind (he(l'’;vind), n. A wind that 
iilows in a direction opposite to a .ship’s 
course. 

Head-work (hed'werk), n. 1. Mental or 
intellectual labour. —2. In arch, a name 
given to the heads and other ornaments on 
the keystones of arches. 

Head-worlmian (hed-w6rk'm.an), n. The 
chief workman of a party; a foreman in a 
manufactory. 

Heady (hed'i), a. [See Head.] i. Rash; 
Imsty; precipitate; violent; disposed to rush 
foru'ard in an enterprise without thought or 
deliberation; hurried on by will or passion; 
ungovernable. 

All the talent required is to be heady — to be violent 
on one side or the other. Temple. 

2. Apt to affect the head; inflaming; iuto.x- 
icating; strong. 

A sort of wine wlijclj wa.s very heady. Boyle. 

8. Violent; iinpetuons. ‘A heady current. ‘ 
Shak. [Bare.] 

Head-yard (hed'yard), n. Naut, one of the 
yards in the forepai't of a ship. 

Heal (hel), v.t. (A. Sax. hcelan, to heal, from 
Ml, whole, sound; comp, the relateil words 
hale, hail, lohole, holy, health.] 1. ’To make 
hale, sound, or whole; to cure of a disease 
or wound and restore to soundness, or to. 
that state of body in which the natural 
functions are regularly performed ; as, to 
heal the sick. 

Sjjeak, and my servant shall De healed. Mat. viii. 3. 

2. To remove or subdue, as a disease or 
wound.— a. To restore purity to; to remove 
feculence or foreign matter from. 

Tlius saith the Lord, I have healed these waters. 

a Ki. ii. 21. 

4 . To reconcile, as a breach or difference : 
as, to heal dissensions. 

I Tvill their backsliding’. Hos. xiv. 4 . 
Heal (hel), v.i. To grow sound; to retuni to 
a sound state; a.s, the linih heals or the 
wound hea,ls: sometimes with up or over; as, 
it will heal up or over. 

Healt (hel), v.t [From A. Sax. hclan, to 
cover, to conceal. See Hexe.] To conceal; 
to cover, a.s a roof, with tiles, slates, lead, 
&c. 

Healahle (hel'a-bl), a. That may he healed. 
Heald (held), 71. A heddle (which see). 
Healer (hel'dr), n, He who or that which 
cures or restores to soundness, or removes . 
dift'6i*dicGS 

Healfang (iieTfang), n. [A. Sax. liealsfang, 
apillory—ftfiak, the neck, and/anp, a catch.] , 
In English antiq. (a\the punishment of the 
pilloi-y. (&)Aflne in commutation of the- 
punishment of the pillory, to be paid either 
to the king or the chief lord. 

Healfnlt piel'ful), h. Tending to heal or 
cure; healing. ‘Water of /leai/kl wisdom.’ 
Ecclus. XV. 3. 

Healing (liel'ing), p. and a. 1. Curing; I'o- 
storing to a sound state.— 2. Mild ; gentle ; 
aasuasive, ‘ Healing v/or&s.’ Milton.-— Heal- 
ing art, the art or science of medicine. 
Heallng-hox (liSl'ing-boks), n. Eccles. the 
box whieli contains the chrism for unction. 
Healingly (hel'ing-U), adv. So as to cure. 
Healsome(licl'suni),ft. Wholesome. [Scotch.]; 
Health (helth), n. [From heal.] 1. That 
state of an organized being in which the 
parts are sound, well organized and disposed, 
and In wliich all the organs perforin freely 
their natural functions. 

Though health may be enjoyed without gratitude, 

: it cannot be sported with without loss, or reg.ained by 
courage. JSuekminster. 

2. Moral or intellectual sonnclness; natural 
vigour of faculties; purity; goodness; right-- 
epusness. 


■viq trig; w’h, tcliig; 2I1, aziU’e.—See Ket. 
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HEAETHfUL 

TiieJ'O is no i.-o’imni.iK Pr<tj;s(‘>^. 

8, t Salvation, or divine favour or grace. Ps. 
Ixvii. -xJ. 

‘ Take atw the helmet or headpiece of health; at 
true health in Jesus Christ; for there js no healS/i iii 
nrsy other iiuine; uot the hcaitii of »i ^rfjy fricit s cutit^ 
or tlie health of this j iarclon or tliat pardon. 

Latimer'. 

■ 4,f Welfare; s^afety; well-being; prosperity. 

Have Jiiinrl upon your health, tempt me no furriier, 
Shak. 

It is often used in toasts, and hence some- 
time.s means toast: formerly it frequently 
answereil to Hail! as a salutation ; as, to 
drink one’s health; Your health! (that is, 
I wisii you health). ‘ Health to thy person;’ 
‘Health to my sovereign. ’ Shak. 

1 Iiave a Itealth for you. 

I shall take it, sir. Shak. 

' Healthful (helth'ful), a. 1. Full of or in the 
enjojunent of health; free from disease; cha- 
racterised by or resulting from health; as, 
a healthful body: a healthful person; a 
healthful plant; a healthful condition.— 

2. Serving to promote health ; wholesome ; 
salubrious; salutary; as, a healthful air or 
climate; a healthful diet. 

The kealthful spirit of thy grace. 

Book of Com. Prayey. 

8. Well disposed; favourable, [Rare.] 

Gave h^althfti welcome to their shipwrecked guests. 

Shah. 

Healthfully (hdth’ful-li), aHv. In a health- 
ful manner; in health ; wholesomely. 
Healthfirlness (hcllh'fiil-nes), n. The state 
of being healthful or healthy ; wholesome- 
ness. ‘ The healthfulness and vigour of the 
inhabitants of that fertile coruitry.’ Bp. 
Patriak. 

■ To the winds the inlmbitantB of Geneva ascribe the 

of their air. Addisati. : 

Health-guard (helth'giird), n. Xaut. oili- 
■cers appointed to superlnteucl the due ob- 
servance of the tiuarantine regulations. 
Healthily (helth'i-Ii)/<cfy. In a healthy miin- 
ner or condition. 

Healthiness (heltlTi-nes), n. The state of 
being healthy; soundness; freedom from 
disease; as, the healthiness of an animal or 
plant. ■ ■ 

Healthless (helthTes), a. 1. Infirm; sickly, 
'A healthless old age.’ Jor. Taylor.~-2. ilot 
conducive to health. (Rare.] 
Healthlessness (lielth'Ies-nes), n. State of 
being healthless. 

Health-officer (helth'of-fls-fjr),n. Anolflccr 
appointed to watch over the public health. 
Healthsome t (helth’sum), a. Whole.some. 
Healthy (helth'i), a. l. Being in a sound 
state ; enjoying health ; hale; sound; as, a 
healthy body or constitution; a healthy 
mind.— 2. Conducive to health; wholesome; 

- saluhrions; as, a healthy exercise; a healthy 
Climate. ‘ HectM/tj/ recreations. ' Locke.— 
SrN. Vigorous, soimd, hale, salubrious, 
healthful, wholesome, salutary, bracing. 

Hearn (liem), ?i. [A. Sax. lutma, luline, womb, 
birth; O.B. hame, skin; O.I). hmuniei l.G. 
hamen, after-birth.] The after-birtli or se- 
cundine of a beast. 

HeamCheni), n. Same Hame. [local] 
Heap (hep), n. [A. Sax. hedfi, a pile, acrowul, 
probably allied to hebhan, to raise, and to 
33. heave; comp, D, hoop, Darr.fto?), Icel hiipr, 

: Gr. haufe, 0. Gr, houf, a heap , a ho.st, a crowd. ] 

1, A pile or mass; a collection of tilings 
laid in a body so as to form an elevation; as, 

, a7ic«p of earth or stones. 

Huge of slain around the body rise. 

2., A crowd; a throng; a cluster: said of per- 
.sons. : 'Among the princely JiBup.' Shale.— 

: 8. A large quantity; a great number; a m.ass 
or accumulation, of any kind; as, the hoy 
, ,got heaps of toys. ‘ Tlie great heav ot your 
knowledge,' Shak. 

Heap (hep), v.t. [A. Sax. he&pian, to heap 
, up, to accumulate, to heave.] l. To throw 
or lay in a heap; to pile; to accumulate; to 
amass; as, to heap stones: often with up; 
.as, ta heap up earth: or with on; as, to heap 

- m wood or coal; to heap up treasures. 

: . ‘Heaped on her terms of disgrace. ’ Tennyson. 

Though the wicked tip silver as the dust 
Job xxvii, jti. 

2. 'I’o round or form into a heap, a,s in moa- 
■-siiring.' 

Heaper (hep'er), n. One who lieaps, piles, 
oramasses. 

Heap-Reeper (hep'k§p-er), n. A miner who 
attends to the cleaning of coal on the sur- 
face. 

,Keapy,(hep'i), a. lying in heaps. ‘Haapy 
rubbish.’ ffay. ' ' 

Hear (hSr), v.t. pret. & pp. heard; pi)i’, hear- 
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iny. [A. iSax. hymn, he ran. to hear, to 
olley; com]). O.Fris. hmt, hora. Icel. heyra, 
I), kooren, O. hbren, Goth, hausjan. It gives 
origin to hearken, hark, and is probiil)ly 
.allied to car. ] 1. To ])orce;ivc by tlio audi- 
tory sense; to take cognizance of by the ear; 
as, to hea,r sound ; to hear a voice ; to hear 
word.s.— 2. To give audience or allowance 
to speak ; to listen to. 

He sent for Paul, and heard him concerning the 
faith in Christ. Act.s .v.xiv. 24, 

3. To regard with favour or attention; to 
heed; to obey. 

They have Moses and the prophets; let them hear 
them. Luke xvi. 29. 

4. To accede to the demtmds or wishes of ; 
to answ'er favourably: to favour. 

They think they shall be heard for their much 
.speaking;. Mat. vi. 7. 

5. To attend to for the purpo.se of judging a 
cause between parties; to try in a court of 
juistice ; as, the cause was heard and deter- 
mined at the last term ; or, it was heard at 
the last term, and will be determined at the 
ne.xt.— 6. 'To be a hearer of; to sit under the 
preaching of ; as, what minister do you 
hear! [Oolloq.]— 7. ’To learn; to he taught. 

I speak to the world those things which I have 
heard of him. John viii. 26. 

8. 'To listen to one repeating or going over, 
as a task or the like; to listen to the repeti- 
tion of. — To hear a bird sing, to receive 
private communication. 

I heard a bird so sing. Shak. 

—To hear say, tp hear a person say; to learn 
by general report. [Colloq.] 

Hear (her), v.i. l. To enjoy the sense or 
faculty of perceiving sound; as, he is deaf, 
he cannot /(ear. ‘The hearing ear.’ Trov. 
XX, 12.— 2. To listen; to hearken; to attend; 
as, he hears with solicitude.— 3. 'To be told; 
to receive by report; as, so I hear.—i.t To 
be heard ; to be heard of ; to be reported. 
—To hear well, to be reported w'ell ol— To 
hear ill, to be censured or blamed. 

Softly, sir; speak softly ... 

This must not hear. B. Ifonsene, 

(Fabius) was well aware that not only within his 
own camp, but also now at Rome, he heard Hi {or 
his temporizing and slow proceedings. Holland. 

England hears well abroad. Milton, 

6. To be called; to let one’s self be caUed. 
[A Latinism,] 

, Heaysl thou submissive but a lowly birth. Prior. 
Heard (li6rd), pret. & pp. of hear. 

Heard t (hferd), ?i. k keeper of cattle or 
sheep. Spenser, 

Heardgroome, t Herdegroine, t n. A keeper 
of a herd; a shepherd-boy. Chaucer; Spenser. 
Hearedt (herdV pp. Hoard. 

Hearer (her'Cr),?!. One who hears; one who 
attends or listens to what is orally delivered 
by another; an auditor; one of an audience; 
specifically, one who sits under the minisfry 
of another. 

Hearing (her'ing), ti. 1. The act of perceiv- 
ing somid; perception of sound; the faculty 
or sense by wfrich sound is perceived ; one 
of the five external senses. See Ear.— 

2. Audience; attention to what is deli- 
vered; opportunity to be heard; as, I waited 
on the minister, but could not obtain a 
hearing. ‘Vouchsafe me hearing.’ Shak. 

3. A judicial investigation of a suit, as before 
a court of equity, for the sake of adjudica- 
tion; attention to the facts; testimony, and 
arguments in a cause between pai’ties with 
a view to a just decision. : 

His last offences to us 

Shall have judicious Shak, 

4. Reach of the ear; extent within which 
sound may he heard; as, he was not within 
hearing.— 5. A scolding; a lecture. [Colloq. 
or Scotch.]— Hearing in presence, in the 
Cou7't of Session, a formal healing of counsel 
before the whole of the judges. 

Hearing -trumpet (her'ing-trum-pet), «. 
See Baii-tkumpet. 

Hearken (liaiidn), v.i, [A. Sax. heorenian, 
h-grenian, from ran, to hear. See He,ar. ] 

. To listen;, to lend the ear; to attend to what 
is uttered with eagerness or curiosity ; to 
give heed to what is uttered; to hear with 
attention, obedience, or compliance. 

The Furies hearken, veaS. their .snakes uncurl. 

Dryden. 

Hearken, Q Israel, to the statutes and the judg- 
ments which I teach you. Deut. iv. I. 

Hearken thou to the supplication of thy servant. 

. r Ki. viii. 30. 

Hearken (hark'n), v. t. 1 . : To hear by listen- 
, ing. [Rare.] 

But here she comes; 1 fairly .step aside, 

And ^iearkm, M, I may, her business here. Milton. 


Fate, fttr, fat, f^ll; md, met, her; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll 


2. 'I’o hear with attention; to reganl. 

The King of Naples being an enemy 

To me inveterate, hearkens my brother's suit. 

Shak. 

Hearkeaer (hitrk'n-or), -n. One who hoarlc- 
ens; a listener. ‘ Hearkeners of rumours 
and tales,’ Barret. 

Hearsal 1 (hKr.s'ul), n. Rehear.=:il. Spenser. 
Hearsay (her'sa), n. Report; rumom-; fiuiie; 
common talk. 

Much of the obloquy that lias so long rested on 
the memory of our great national poet originated in 
frivolous hearsays of his life and conversation. 

Prof. Wilson. 

Hearsay (lier'sa), a. Of or pertaining to or 
, depending upon hearsay, or common re- 
port; told or given at second hand. 

Blamed herself for telling hearsay tales. Tentiysan, 

—Hearsay evidence, evidence repeated at 
second hand by one who heard the actual 
witness relate or admit what he knew of 
the transaction or fact in question. Such 
evidence can only be admitted in England 
when given in the immediate prospect of 
death and after the occurrence of tnat event; 
in Scotland, after the death of the witness. 
Hearse (hers), n. [O. Fi\ herce, a harrow, a 
kind of portcullis, a herso. See IlEKSE.j 
l.t Same as Herse, 2.-2. A bier; a bier with 
a coffin. 

We wept after her hearse. Shak, 

Decked with flowers a single hearse 
To the churcliyard fortli tliey bear. Longfellow: 

3. A carriage for conveying the dead to the 
grave. 

Hearse (hers), v.t. To put on or in a hearse; 
to carry to the grave. 

Hearse (hers), n. A hind in the second year 
of its age. 

Hearse (hers), a. Hoarse. [Scotch.] 
HGarse-clotli(ht!rs'lcloth),?!. A pall; a cloth 
to cover a hearse. 

Hearselike (Iters' lik), a. Suitable to a 
funeral. 

If you listen to David's harp, you sliall hear as many 
hearselike air.s as carols. Bacon. 

Heart (liart), n. [A. Sax. heorte, heart; comp. 
Goth, hairto, D. Jm-t, O.H.G. herm, G. here, 
and the other similar words in the rest of the 
Teutonic tongues. Cog. Gael, cridhe, croidhe, 
Ii. cor, cordis, Gr. kardia, Skr. hrid, for krkl— 
heart. Perhaps from a root skard, meaning 
to leap. For change of L. c, Gr. k, into Tent, h, 
see .H.] 1. A muscular organ, which is the 


Human Heart, 

Fig. I, Exterior. A, Right auricle. B, Left auricle. 
C, Right ventricle. D, Left ventricle. E, Ven.-i cava 
superior. F, Aorta. G, Pulmonary .artery. H, Bra- 
duocephalic trunk. I, Left primitive carotid artery. 
K, Left subclavian artery. L, Left coronary artery. , 

Fig. 2, Section, right side, c, n. E, K, G as in fig. i. 
a, Cavity of right auricle, b. Inferior vena cava. 
c, Coronary valve, d, Entrance of the auricuia-veu- 
tricular opening. <r. Valve of the pulmonary artery. 
/, Fossa ovalis. 

propelling agent of the blood in the animal: 
body, situated in the thorax of vertebrated 
animals. From this organ the primary ar- 
teries arise, and in it the main veins ter- 
minate. By its alternate dilatation and 
contraction the circulation is carried on, 
the blood beingreeeived from the veins, and 
returned through the arteries. In man, 
quadrupeds, find birds the heart consists of 
four chambers; reptiles and amphibians 
have a three-chamhered heart, whilst fishes 
have two chambers only. The heart of an 
insect or a spider is a long tube divided into 
compartments; that of molluscs is two or 
three chambered.— 2. Regarded as the seat 
of the mental faculties or capacities, or some 
one or other or combination of them, it 
stands for (a) the mind, the soul, the. con- 
sciousness; the thinking faculty; as, there 
are many devices in a man’s heart; the heart . 
of kings is unsearchable; David had it, in 
his /fea?'£ to build a house of rest for the 
ark. ‘My^eart misgives me,’ Shak, ‘ Ask, 
yonv heart what it doth know,' Shak. 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abzoic; y, Sc. iey. 




HEART 

‘■Whdfcliis heart tliiuks ]iis tougue speaks.’ 
Shttli. 

Miclial saw King David leaping and dancing be- 
fore the Lord, and she despised him in her heart. 

2 Sam. vi. i6. 

(Jt) Tlie .seat of the affections and passions, 
oil her singly or combined, as of love, joy, 
grief, enmity, courage, pleasure, &c., espe- 
cially of the more admirable feelings or 
emotions; as, a good, tender, loving, bad, or 
.s'clflsh heart: hence, sometimes used of the 
moral side of our nature in contradistinc- 
tion to the intellectual; as, he was all head 
and no heart; sometimes confined to cour- 
age; spirit; as, to take/ieai’t; to give heart; 
to recover heart. 

The king's heart was toward Absalom, s Sam. xiv. i. 
Kind hearts are more tli.in coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. Tennyson. 
Being so clouded with his grief and love, 

.Small heart was his after the holy quest, Tennyson. 

(fl) The seat of the will or inclination; hence, 
disposition of mind ; mental tendency. 

He had a heart to do well. Sir P. Sidney. 

The heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to 
do evil. Eccles, viii. It. 

(fl) Conscience, or sense of good or ill; the 
seat of moral life and character. 

Every man’s heart and conscience doth in good 
or evil, even secretly committed, and known to none 
but itself, either like or disallow itself. Hooker. 

The evidence might be accumuhated a thousand- 
fold, from the works of Veronese, and of every suc- 
ceeding painter— that the fifteenth century had taken 
away the religious heart of Venice. liuslcin. 

S. The inner part of anything; the part 
nearest the middle or centre; as, the heart 
of a country, kingdom, or empire; the heart 
of a town; the heart of a tree. Hence— 

4. The chief part; the vital or most essential 
part; the vigoi’ous or efficacious part; the 
core; the very essence or essential part. 

Barley, being steeped in water, will sprout half an 
inch, and much more, until the heart be out. Bacon, 
Wordsworth goes to the very heart of things, and 
not to their outsides, to the soul of man, and not his 
body. Lard Coleridg'e. 

And then show you the heart ot my message. Shak, 

5. An ajjpellation of ldndne,ss or of encour- 
agement. 

Checriy, my hearts. Shah. 

6. Strength; power of pi’oducing; vigour; 
fertility; as, keep the land in heart. 

That the spent earth may gather heart again. 

Biryden. 

7. The utmost degree. 

Tilts gay charm ... hath beguiled me. 

To the very of loss. Shah. 

8. That which has the shape or form of a 
heart; especially, a roundish or oval figure 
or object having an obtuse point at one end 
and a corresponding indentation or depres- 
sion at the other, regarded as representing 
iiie figure of a heart. 

‘ This token, which I have worn so long;’ said Faith, 
laying her tremulous finger on the Heart, ‘is the 
assurance that you may.' Hamthorne. 

9. One of a suit of playing cards marked 
witli sucii a figure.— At /lecwt, in real charac- 
ter or di.sp<)sition; at bottom; sub.9tantially; 
really; as, lio is good at heart.— For one’s 
heart, for one's life; if one’s life was at stake; 
as, I could not for my heart refuse his re- 
quest. 

1 could not get him for my heart to do it Shah. 
—In one’s heart of hearts, in the inmost 
heart; in the inmost affections. 

: Like most parents, in my heart of hearts I have a 
favourite child. That child is David Copperfield. 

Dickens, 

—To hreaJc the heart of, (a) to cause the 
.deepest grief to; to reduce to desolate de- 
spair; to kill by grief. (&) To bring almost 
' to completion; to nearly finish.— To in 

the heart, to be willing or disposed. 

I Jind it in my heart to ask your pardon. Sidney, 
—To get 01 learn hy heart, to commit to 
. memory; to learn so perfectly as to be able 
to repeat without a copy.— To 7t«»a in the 
.heart, to purpose; to have design or inten- 
tion,— To have the heart in the mouth, to 
^ be terrified.— To lay to heart, same as to 
talee to heart— To set the heart at rest, to 
make one’s self quiet; to he tranquil or easy 
in mind.— To set the heart on, to fix the de- 
sires on; to he very desiroxis of obtaining or 
'keeping; to he very fond of,— To speak to 
' one’s heart, ill Scrip, to speak kindly to; to 
comfort; to encourage.— To taJce to heart, 
■io be much affected by; to be zealous, ardent, 
or , solicitou,s about a thing; to have concern 
about. -^To wear the heart upon the sleeve^ 
to expose one’s disposition, feelings, or in- 
tentions to every one. 
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HEART'S-EABE 



Heart-cam. 


Heart (liiirt), v.t. 1. To give lieart to; to 
encourage; to hearten. [Rare, j— 2, To Imild, 
as the interior of a nibble Wall, solidly with 
stone and mortar. 

Heart (hfirt), v.i. To form a close compact 
liead, as a plant; especially, to have the 
central part of the head close and compact. 
Heartache (hiii-t'ak), n. Sorrow; anguish 
of mind. 

By a sleep, to say we end 
The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to. Sluik, 

Heart-blood (hart'blud), «. The blood of 
the heart; hence, life; essence. 
Heart-bond (hart’bond), n. In masonry, a 
kind of bond in which two stones forming 
the breadth of a wall, have one stone of the 
same breadth placed over them. 
Heart-break (hiirt'hrak), n. Overwhelming 
sorrow or grief. ‘ Much grief and heart- 
b-reak.’ lloUand. 

Heart-breaker (hilrt'brak-er), n. One who 
or that which breaks hearts; a lady's curl; 
a love-lock. 

I,ike Samson’s hcaridireakcrs it grew 
In time to make a nation rue. ’ Hzidibras. 

Heart-broket (hart'brok), a. Heart-broken, 
Heart-broken (hart'brok-n), a. Deeply 
afflicted or grieved. 

Heart-bnrn (harfbem), n. An uneasy 
burning sensation in the stomacli; cardialgy 
(which see). 

Heart-burning (hart'bem-ing), a. Causing 
discontent. 

Jealousies, strifes, and heart-burning disagree- 
ments. Middleton. 

Heart-burning (liartTiern-ing), n. l. Heart- 
burn (which see).— 2. Discontent; secret 
enmity. 

There wiU remain much heaytdntrning eiXiCi dis* 
content among the memier people. 

Heart-cam, Heart-wbeeKhiirt'kam, liiirt'- 
whel), n. In mach. a tvheel or double cam, 
having the'form of a heart, 
the two sides of which 
may be symmetrical or 
othenvise, according ns the 
motion is requii-ed to be 
the same in each half re- 
volution or different, used 
for converting a uniform 
circular motion into a reciprocating alter- 
nating motion. It is much employed in the 
machinery of the cotton and flax manu- 
facture. 

Heart-clover (hart'kl6-v6r), n. A plant, 
germander (which see). 

Heart-dear (hiirt'dei-), a. Sincerely beloved. 
'My heart-dear Han-y.’ Shale. 

Heart -deep (hiii't'dep), a. Rooted in the 
heart. 

Heart-disease (hart'diz-ez), n. A morbid 
condition of the heart, either functional or 
organic. To the former class belong palpita- 
tion, s.vncope, and angina pectoris; to the 
latter hypertrophy of the heart, dilatation 
of the cavities, &o. 

Heart-ease (liart'ez), n. Quiet; tranquillity 
of mind. 

Heart-easing (liart'ez-ing), a. Giving quiet 
to the mind. ‘ Heart-easing wAxth.’ Milton. 
Heart-eating (liarPet-ing), a. Preying on 
tlie heart. 

Hearted (hSrt'ed), a. 1. Having a heart: 
frequently used in composition; as, hard- 
hearted, faint-hearted, stout-hearted, &c, — 
2.t Taken to heart; laid up or seated in the 
heart. Shak. — Z.\ Composed of hearts.— 

4. Having the shape of a heart; coi'date. 
‘With hearted spear-head.’ Landor, 
Heartedness (hart’ed-nes), n. Sincerity; 
warmth; zeal. 

Hearten (l^aft'n). vf. l- To encourage; to 
animate ; to incite or stimulate the cour- 
age of. ‘Hearten those that fight.’ Shak. 

Now hearten their a^fair5 
With health renew’d. Chapman, 

2, To restore fertility or strength to; as, to 
hearten land. [Rare.] 

Heartener (hflrt'n-fer), n. One who or that 
which gives courage or animation. 
Heart-felt (haidffelt), a. Deeply felt; deeply 
affecting; as, heart-felt joy or grief. 
Heart-free (hartffre), a. Having the heart 
or affections diseng%ed; heart-whole. 

He strove to tear himself away from the noxious 
.siren that had bewitched him. Bat he could not do 
it. He could not be again heart-free, TroUofe, 

Heart-grief (hart'gref), n. Affliction of the 
heart. 

Hearth (liarth), n. [A, Sax. hearth, hearth; 
D. haard, &. heerd, her A, her Ae, uvea, floor, 
hearth; perhaps really the same word as | 
earth, G. erde,] 1. That portion of the 


iiiior of a room on wiiich tlm lire stands, 
i generally a pavement or llo<ir of Viriok or 
>stoue below a chimney; also, the grate and 
apparatus employed on board siiip for pre- 
paring the food and messes for the sliip’.s 
company. See cutliTKEPlACB. —-2. The lioaso 
itself; the fli*eside; the dome.stic circle. 

Household talk and phrnse-S of 

Tennyson, 

Heart-hardaess (hiirt'hard-ncs), n. Hard- 
ness of heart; insensibility either natural or 
. moral. 

Heart-hatred (hart'Iia-trad), n. Deep or 
inten.se hatred; thorough detestation. 
Hearth -broom, Hearth-brush (harth’- 
brbra, hilrth'brush), ii. A broom or brush 
for sweeping the heai’th. 

Heart-heaviness Chart'hc-vi-nes), n. De- 
pression of spirits. Shak. 

Heart-heaity (hiirt'he-vi), a. Sad-hearted; 
depre.ssed in .spirits. 

Hearth-money, Hearth -penny (hih-th'- 
mu-ne, hilrth'pen-ni), n. A tax on hearths, 
in existence from the time of the Conquest, 
but which received parliamentary sanction 
by 13th and 14th Car. II., every hearth in 
all houses paying the church and poor rate-.s 
being taed at 2s. It was aboDshed by the 
Ist Win. and Mary. 

Hearth-rug (hilrth'rug), n. A small thick 
carpet laid on the hearthstone or before a 
fire. 

Hearthstone (hRrth'ston), n. l. The stone 
forming the liearth ; fireside. 2. A soft 
stone used for colouring hearths, door-steps, 
&c. 

Heartily (hart'i-li), adv. In a hearty man- 
ner; from or with the heart; really; cordi- 
ally; actively; vigorously; zealously; eagerly; 
freely; largely. 

I heartily forgive tiieiu. Shak. 

He would do it vigorously and heartily. Atterbiiry. 

As for my eating heartily of the food, know that; 
anxiety has hindered my eating till this nionieiit. 

Addisen,: 

Heartiness (hart'i-ues), «, The state of 
being hearty; sincerity; zeal; ardour; ear- 
nestness; eagerness; freeness; largeness. 
Heartistt (liart'ist), n. One who can hit 
the heart. Beau. (9 FI. 

Heart-leaf (hlirt'lef), n. Same as Heart-- 
alover. 

Heartless (hflrt'lea), a. l. Without a heart. 
You have left rae heartless; mine is in your boiiOih. 

Webster. 

2. Destitute of feeling or affection; cruel; as, 
he treated her in the most heartless man- 
ner. —3. Destitute of courage; spiritless; 
faint-hearted. 

Heartless they fought, and quitted soon their 
ground. Dryden. 

Heartlessly (hilrt'les-li), ads. In a heart- 
less manner. 

Heartlessness (hiirtTes-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being heartless; want of Cour- 
age or affection. 

Heartlet (hart'let), n, A little heart. 
Heartlingst (hart'hngz), interj. An ex- 
clamation used in addressing a familiar 
acquaintance. Shak. 

Heart-pea (hflrt'pe), n. See Heart-seep. 
Heart-quake (hiirt'kwfik), n. Trembling of 
the heart. 

It did the Grecians good to see ; but heart-gnakes 
shook the joints 

Of ail the Trojans. Chapman. 

Heart-rending (hart'rend-ing), a. Break- 
ing the heart; overpowering with anguish; 
deeply afflictive; very distressing. 
Heart-rising (hflrtTiz-ing'), n. A rising of 
the heart; opposition. 

Heart-robbing (hai't'roh-ing), a. l. De- 
priving of heart or thought; ecstatic. 'Heart- 
robbing gladness.’ Spenser.— %. Stealing the 
heart or affections; winning. 

Dniwww’hhthQ \>owcr ofo. hoart-rohbiH^ eye. 

Sjienser. 

Heart’s-blo od (liiirts'blud), n. Heart-blood 
(which see). 

Heart-scald, Heart-scaud (hert’skf^ld, 
hert'skad), n. Heartburn ; a disgust; mot. 
regret; remorse. [Scotch.] 

I put on a look, my lord, that suld give her a heart- 
scald at waXking on &ViZ\\ cnanis. Sir W. Scott. 

Heart’s-ease (hitrts'ez), 71 . l. Ease of heart; 
quiet or tranquillity of mind. 

What infinite heart' s-ease must kings neglect, 

That private men enjoy? Shak. 

2. A name given to various plants of the 
genus Viola, as K tricolor, V. lutea, V. 
grandijlora, and V. ammna, but more espe- 
cially to Y. tricolor. This last is an annual, 
with stalks from 4 to 0 inches in height, 
the leaves variously shaped, being ovate or 


ch,c7iain; eh, Sc.locA;: g, go; j,i'ob; :fi, Er. ton; , ng, sing; . SH, flien; th, f/iin; w, ruig; wh, rritig; zh, azure. —See Key. 


1II3AET-SEED 


elliptiL-;!!, ucninSliig to position, and witli 
pinnatifld stipules. TlJe cultivated vano- 
lics.cfiHiiJioijly uiilled pansies, are numerous, 



Heart’s-ease (garden variety). 


the prevailins? colours being yellow, pui-ple, 
and violet, each with many shades. The 
name heart’s -ease is also given to the 
hybrids produced by mingling the above- 
men tioned species together. 

Heart-seed (hurt'sed), n. The name given to 
varioms plants of the genus Cardiosi}ermum, 
nat. order Sapindaceic, with black seeds 
having heart-shaped white scars indicating 
their point of attachment. They are climb- 
^ ing shrubs or herbs with vinelike tendrils, 
biternate or very compound leaves, and 
small white or greenish flowers in axillary 
racemes. C. IlnUoamhum,, the commonest 
species, is found in all tropical countries. 

: The plants are also known by the name of 
Ileart-pea. 

Heart-shaped (htlrt'shapt), a. Shaped like 
a heart; having the form of a. heart; cor- 
date. See Cordate. 

Heart-shell (liart'shel), n. A mollusc of 
the genus Isocardia (L oor), whose shell is 
shaped like a heart. 

Heart-sick (hiirt'sik), a. 1. Sick at heart; 
pained iu mind; deeply afflicted or de- 
pressed.— 2. Indicating or expressive of sick- 
ness of heart. ‘The breath of lieart-stoh 
gi-oans,’ Shale. 

Heart-sickening (hUrt'sik-n-ing), a. Tend- 
ing to make the heart sick or depressed. 
Heart-sickness piart'slk-nes), n. Sadness 
of heart;, depression of spirits. 
Heart-sinking (hart'singk-ing), n. Despon- 
dency: discouragement. 

Heartsome (hiirt'sum), a. l. Inspiring with 
heart or courage; exhilarating.— 2. Merry; 
cheerful; lively. ‘Ye heartsome choristers.’ 
Worihioortli. 

Heartsore (hilrt'sOr), a. l. Sore at heart.— 
2, Paining the heart. Shale. 

Heart-sorrow (iiiirt'sor-o), n. Sincere gi'ief. 
Heart-stirring (liart'stdr-ing), a. Arousing 
or mo-vlng the heart. 

Heart-stricken (liiirt'strik-n), a. Afflicted 
at heart. 

Heart-strike Odh't'strik), v.t. pret. 7ie«rt- 
struclc; pp. heart-stricken ov heart-struclc. 

1. To aflect at lie.art; to afflict; to shook with 
fear; to dismay. 

Adam at the news 

. Heart-seruc/i with chilling gripe of sorrow stood. 

Milton. 

2. To drive to the heart ; to infix in the 
mind. 

Heart-String (Iiiirt'sfcring), n. A hypothet- 
ical nerve or tendon, supposed to brace 
and sustain the heart. 

If I do prove her haggard, 

:: Though tliat heHesses were my dear heart-strings. 
I'd whistle heroih and let her down the wind, Skak. 

Heart-swelling (hiirt'swel-ing), a. Causing 
the heart to swell; rankling in the heart. 
Through proud ambition and /jr.tJ'r-Jwe/AVi.S' hate. 

Sfenser. ■ 

Heart-wheel. See i-Iea,rt-()ajl 
H eart-whole (hart'hol), a. l. With a heart 
not affected with love ; not in love, or not 
deeply affected by the passion. 

Cupid liath dapt Iiira o’ tlie shoulder; but I'il war- 
rant him heart, -Tphole. Shak. 

2. Having unbroken spirits or good courage. 
Heart-wood (hiirt'wfld), n. The central part 
' Of the wood of exogens; the diu'amen (which 
see). See cut ALBoaHUM. 

Hearty (hart'ii, a. 1. Having the heart en- 
gaged in anything; of or pertaining to, or pro- 
: ceedingfromthehearti sincere; warm; zeal- 
ous; as, to be hearty in support of govern- 
ment; a 7(Cfr'/'f,iy welcome ; a /icrerf)/ laugh. 

r They did not bring th.atfe«rO' inclination to peace, 

■ which they hoped they would have done. 

, Clarendon. 
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HEATH-CLAD 


Full of hearty tears 

I For our ffood father’s loss. Maf’sion. 

I 2. Being full of health; e.xhibiting strength; 
I .sound strong ; healthy; as, a hearty man. 
‘Hearty timber.’ Wotton. — $. Promoting 
strength ; nourishing ; as, hearty food. — 
4. Large to satisfaction; abundant; as, a 
hearty meal. — A hearty eater, one who eats 
much and with relish. — Hearty, Cordial, 
Sincere. Hearty, having the heart in a 
thing; warmly interested in favour of some- 
thing, and acting so as to show this feeling; 
proceeding straight from the heart, and 
manifested outwardly. Cordial is rather 
applied to feelings cherished or felt in the 
heart, heart-felt; as, cordial love; cordial 
hatred; cordial desires. Sincere, devoid of 
deceit or pretence, implying that the sen- 
timents and the outward expression of them 
are in consonance. 

How many a message would he send 
■With hearty prayers that I should mend. Swift. 
He, with looks of cordial love, hung over her enam- 
oured, Milton. 

Weak persons cannot be sincere. La Rochefoitcanld. 

Si'N. Sincere, real, unfeigned, undissembled, 
cordial, earnest, warm, . zealous, ardent, 
eagei', active, vigorous. 

Hearty-k^e t (hart'i-hal), a. G-ood for the 
heart. 

Vein-healing verven, and head-purging dill, 

Sound savory and basil hearty-hale, Spenser. 

Heat (iiet), n. (A. Sax. Imtu, Imts, from 
htlt, hot. Comp. D. and L.G-. hitte, Icel. 
hiti. Dan, hede, O.H.G. hizza, G. Mtze. heat; 
Goth, heito, fever. The root is probably seen 
also in G. h&i, dry, heiter, clear, bright; Ski\ 
chitra, bright, glancing; Gr. Icaio, to burn.] 
1. An affection of matter believed to con- 
sist in a certain motion or vibration of the 
ultimate molecules of which bodies are com- 
posed; it is a condition or exhibition of 
energy, of which motion, light, gravity, elec- 
tricity, &c., are other exhibitions under 
different conditions. Heat is latent when 
present in matter but not perceptible. It 
is sensible when it is evolved and percep- 
tible. It is the cause of fluidity and evapo- 
ration. It expands all bodies, but the ex- 
pansions are different in different sub- 
stances. In general solids expand least by 
heat; liquids e.xpand more and more rapidly, 
and air and gases expand most and most 
rapidly of all. Heat is always manifested 
through mattei-, and although unequally 
diffused among bodies it is always tending 
to an equilibrium. It may he communi- 
cated to surrounding bodies either by con- 
tact or conduction or by radiation, the ether 
being the medium of oommimioation. Its in- 
fluence at different distances from the place 
or point whence it emanates is inversely as 
the squares of those distances. The chief 
sources of heat are the following—viz. the 
sun’s rays, combustion, percussion, friction, 
pressure, the mixture of different substances, 
electricity, and magnetism.— S'peci/ic /icat, 
a term applied to the quantity of heat re- 
quired to raise equal weights of different 
substances through equal intervals of tem- 
perature. — .Animal heat, a certain amount 
of heat or temperature possessed by ani- 
mals, which is necessary for the perform- 
ance of vital action. See under, Animai,, 

а. — 2. The sensation produced on the 
sentient organs of animals by heat when 
present in excess, or when above that which 
is normal to the human body; the bodily 
feeling when one is exposed to fire, the 
sun’s rays, &c. ; the reverse of cold. When 
we touch or approach a hot body the heat 
passes /rom that body to our organs of feel- 
ing, and gives the sensation of heat. On 
the contrary, when we touch a cold body 
the heat passes/»'om the hand to that body, 
and causes a sen-sation of cold,— -3. High 
temperature, as distinguished from low; a 
concentration of heat; the greatest accumu- 
lation of heat, or the time of such accumu- 
lation; as, the heat at the tropics; the heat 
of the body in fever; the heat of the day.— 
4. The state of being once heated or hot; ex- 
posure to heat; as, give the iron another 
heat.-— it. A violent action unintemitted; a 
single effort, as in a race. 

Many pauses are required for refreshment between 
Dryden. 

As for ‘ Manfred,’ the two first acte are the best; 
the tliird so so; but I was blown with the first and 
second Aente Byron. 

б. Indication of high temperature, as . the 
condition or colour of the body or part of 
the, body; redness; high colour; flush. 

It has raised animosities in their hearts, and heats 
in their faces. : Addison. 


7. Utmost ardour or violence; rage; vehe- 
mence; as, the heat of battle; the /teat of 
liarty.— 8. Agitation of mind; inflammation 
or excitement; exasperation; as, the /(ca/ of 
passion. ‘The heat and hunyof his rage.’ 
South. — 9. Animation in thouglit or dis- 
course; fervency. ‘With all the strength 
and heat of eloquence.’ Addison. — 10. fer- 
mentation. 

Heat (liet), t>. t. [A. Sax. hmtan, to make hot. 
See the noun.] 1. To make hot; to com- 
municate heat to, that is, to impart a greater 
rapidity to the ultimate molecules of; to 
cause to grow warm; as, to heat an oven or 
a fimiace; to heat iron. — 2. To make fever- 
ish; to excite; as, to /icai the blood. 

Thou art g’oing’ to Lord Tinion’s feast? 

Ay, to see meat fill knaves and wine heai fools. 

Shah. 

3. To warm with passion or desire; to rouse 
into action; to animate. 

A noble emulation hmts your breast. Drydm. 

4. t To run a heat over, as in a race. 

You may ride us 

IVith one soft kiss a tliousand furlongs, ere 

With spur we heat an acre. " Shale. 

Heat (het), v.i. 1. To grow warm or hot by 
the communication of lieat, as by fire or 
friction; as, the ii'oii or the water heats 
slowly.— 2. To grow warm or hot by fer- 
mentation or the development of heat by 
chemical action; as, green hay heats m a 
mow, and green com in a bin. 

Heat (het or het), old pret. and pp. of heat, 
formerly used by good authorities, but now 
only a provincialism. ‘ The iron . . . heat 
red hot.’ Shale. 

Nebuchadnezzar . . . commanded that they should 
heat the furnace seven times niore than it was wont 
to be heat. Dan. iii. 19. ed, KSti. 

Heat-engine Gwt'en-jin), A macliine in 
wliieh heat is transformed into mechanical 
force. The name of heat-engine or tliermo- 
dynamic engine is given to all machines 
which yield work in virtue of heat which is 
supplied to them. 

Heater (het'6r), n. One who or that whicli 
heats ; specifloally, («) a mass of iron, whicli 
is heated and put into a box-iron to heat it 
and keep it hot, for ironing or smoothing 
clothes. (&) A vessel attached to a steam- 
engine for the application of the waste 
steam to the heating of water. 

Heatful (liet'ful), a. Full of warmth. 

Heath, (heth), n. [A. .Sax. Imth, L.G. D. 
Fris. and Q. heide, the plant, and also a 
moor or lieath; Goth, haithi, a field; Icel. 
heithi, heithr, a waste, a fell.] 1. A name 
common to all the plants of the nat. orrler 
Ericacese, but more speoifleally confined to 
the members of the genera Erica and Cal- 
luna. (See Erica, Calldna.) They inhabit 
the northern parts of Europe and a few of 
the loftiest hills in the south, but their 
chief habitat is the southern promontory of 
Africa, where thousands of acres are covered 
with heaths in incredible numbers, and with 
hundreds of different species. In Great 
Britain lieath or heather covers largo tracts 
of waste lands, and is used to thatch houses, 
to make brooms, and oven beds in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Sheep, goa,ts, and , 
cattle feed upon it, and bees extract finely 
flavoured honey from the flowers. 'The 
young shoots and flowers are said to have 
been anciently employed in this country for 
the manufactee of beer. I’hree species of 
heaths are common in Britain, two of which 
belong to the genus Erica —Ji. cinerea, or 
fine-leaved heath, and K Tetrnlix, or cros-s- 
leaved heath — the third being the only 
known species of the genus Callima— G. ««/- 
garis, common heath or ling, or common 
Scotch heather. This last is the most com- 
mon heath in Eui'ope.— 2. A place over- 
grown with heath; a desert and desolate 
tract of land. ‘ Theheaths of Staffordshire.' 
Temple. 

Their stately growth, though bare, 
Stands on the blasted /ArztA. Milton. 

3. A place overgrown with shrubs of any 
kind. 

Some woods of oranges, and heaths of rosemary, 
will .smell a great way into the sea. Bacon. 

Heatk-toeH, Heatker-beH (heth'bel, heTii'- 
er-bel), n. The flower of Hrica Tetralico. 
Sometimes applied to the flower of Erica, 
cinerea also. 

'Tis sweet beneath the Ara/Aer-fe/f, I . 

To live in autumn brown. Xeydeh. ' . y 

Heath-berry (heth'be-ri), n. The crow- 
berry (which see). 

Heath -clad (huth'klad), a. Clothed or 
crowned with heath. 


Fate, fkr, fat, .fell; 
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HEAVENLY 



Heath-cock (lieth'kok), n. Tlw Ti-tiau 
tetrix, titlierwlse called Black-cock, Blaak- 
ifrmiac, and Black-game. 

Heathen (liS'SHeii), n. [A. Sax. hmthen; 
cornp. Goth, haithno, G-. hekle, a lieatlien. 
Although so closely resembling Gr. cilmc-a, 
contr. ethnii, Gentiles, the word is probably 
not derived from this source, but from 
A. Sax. htrfh. Goth, haithi, the fields or open 
country, hence it is exactly equivalent to the 
L. paganm, originally a countryman. See 
Hea'J'H. ] 1. One who worsliips idols or doe-s 
not fuiknowledge tlie true God; a pagan; an 
idolater. In Scrip, the word seems to com- 
prehend all nations except the Jews or 
Israelites, as they were .all strangers to the 
true reli.gion, and .all addicted to idolati-y. 
The word in, ay now be applied perh.aps to 
•all except Christians, .Jews, and Moliamme- 
dans. The hea then, without the plural ter- 
mination, is used collectively for Gentiles 
or heathen nations. 

Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance. ' Ps. ii. 3. 

2. A rude. Illiterate, barbarous, or irreligious 
person. 

Heathen (he'THen), a. Gentile; pagan. ‘A 
heathen author.’ Addison. 

Heathendom (hS'inen-dum), n. 1. Those 
parts of the world in vvhicii heathenism jire- 
vails.— 2. Ile.athen nations or peoples re- 
garded collectively. 

Heathenesse (he'SHen-es), n. Heathendom. 
Sir W. Scott. [Hare.] 

Heathenish (lie'iHen-ish), a. 1. Belonging 
to Gentiles or pagans or their religions; as, 
heathenish Vitos,. “She hms at heatlmiish 
religion.’ Hooker. — t. Rude; uncivilized; 
barbarous; .savage; cruel. 

That execrable Cromwell made a heathenish or 
ratlier inhuman edict ag'ainst the Episcopal clerg'y. 

South. 

Heathenislily (he'SHen-ish-li), adv. In a 
heathenish manner. 

Heathenishness (he'sHen-ish-nes), n. The 
state or character of being heathenish. 

The heathenishness and profaneness of most play 
books. Prynne.. 

Heathenism (he'SHen-izm), B. l. The rites 
or sy.stem of religion of .a heathen nation; 
paganism; idolatry.— 2. The manners, cus- 
toms, and morals prevalent in a heathen; 
rudeness; barbarism; ignorance. 
Heathenize (he"meu-iz), v.t To render 
heathen or heathenish, ’Heathenizes all 
the common people. ’ Firmih. 
Heathenness ( he'Tiien-nes ), n. State of 
being heathens. 

Heathenry (hti'THen-ri), n. l. The state or 
quality of being heathen ; the character of 
heathens; heathenism.— 2. Heathens collec- 
tively. 

Heather (hcTU'er), n. [Burmerly hadder, 
hedder-, origin doubtful.] The plant heath; 
common heath or ling (Callum vulgaris). 
Heather-hell (horn'er-hel), n. See Heath- 
BBLt. 

Heather-hleat, Heather-hleater (heTH'- 
6r-blet, he'£H'er-blet-er), n. The snipe (Soo- 
lopax gallinago). Called also Heather- 
Mutter. [Scotch.] 

Heathery (lieth'er-i), n. A place where 
heaths grow; a house in which v.alual.)le 
heaths are cultivated. 

Heathery (hein'er-i), a. Abounding in 
heather; heathy. 

Heath-game (heth'gam), n. Same as Heath- 
■ cock. 

Heath-grass ( hSth'gras), n. A name given 
to the plants of the genn-sTriodia, nat. order 
Grnininem. T. deemnbens, or deeumhent 
heath-grass, Is found in dry mountainous 
pastures and on the sea-coast in Britain. 
Heath-hen (heth'hen), n. The female of 
, the heath-cock. 

Hea,th-pea (hoth'pe), n. A plant, Orobus 
tuberosus, nat. order Legumiuoste. Called 
also Common Bitter-vetch. It grows in this 
country in heaths, and in open woods and 
pastures. 

Heath-pout (heth'pout), n. [That is, heath- 


J Mult.J The heath-cock. 

:eathWort (heth'wert), n, A n<Tine given 
by some botaniste to a plant of the nat. 
order Eiioixcese. 

Heathy (IiethT), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
re.sembling heath; covei-ed or abounding 
with heath; as, heathy land. 

From its hill of heathy brown, 

The muirlaiid stre.T,inlet hastens down. 

[y. Baillie, 

Heating (het'ing), p, and a. Tending to im-, 
part heat to; pironioting warmth or heat; 
exciting .action; stimulating; as, heating 
inedichies or aiijilications. 


Heatingly (het'ing-li), adv. In a heating 
manner; so as to make or become hot or 
heated. 

Heating-surface (hetTiig-ser-fas), n. .See 
Eike-sueface. 

Heatless (hetles),«. Destitute ofheat, -cold. 

‘Through heatleas skies.’ Hughes. 
Heat-spectrum (liet'spek-trmu), n. An in- 
visible spectrum, analogous to a light-spec- 
trum, produced by the rays of the suu when 
a beam of light is deooinpo.sed by means of 
a prism. By the heat-spectniiu it is dis- 
covered thiit the blue rays have the least 
heat, or none, and the red the gi’eatest, but 
the heat goes on increasing beyond the vis- 
ible spectrum, the length of the heat-spec- 
trum considerably exceeding the entire 
length of the Ught-spectrum from violet to 
red. 

Heaume (hom), n. [Fr.] A helm. 

Over the basinet was placed the ponderous heauipie \ 
or }ielin when in battle or in the lists ; but the great : 
weight and mconvemence of the heaume led to tlie 
adoption of a vizor for the basinet. Pianche. 

Heave (hev), v.t. pret. heaved or hove; pp. 
heaved, lime, formerly haven; ppr. heaving. 
[A. .Sax. hebban (from older hafian), pret. 
h6f, iq). ka/en; comp. Goth, hnfjan, O. Fi'is. 
heva, 1). heffen, heven, Icel. hejia, to lift. 
Probably of cognate origin with L. capio, to 
take. The words heavy, haft, heft are akin.] 

1. To lift ; to raise. 

So stretch’d out huge in length the arch fiend lay, 
Chain’d on the burning i.ake, nor ever lienee 
Had ris'n or heaved liis liead. Milton. 

2. Fig. to raise] to elevate in condition. 

‘ One heaved a-high to he hurl’d down be- 
low.’ Shak.—S. To cause to swell or rise. 

The flittering finny swMrms 
Tlmt heave our friths and crowd’ upon our shores. 

Thomson. 

4. To puff up; to elate. 

The Scots, heaved up into a high hope of victory, 
took the English for foolish birds fallen, into their net. 

HepT.vood. 

5. To raise or force from the breast; as, to 
heave a sigh. 

Tlie wretched animal heaved forth such groans. 

Shak. 

6. To throw; to cast; to send; as, to heave 
a stone; to heme tlio lead in sounding. — 

7. Saut. to apply power to, as by means of 
a windliiss, in order to pnH or force in any 
direction; as, to heave a ship aliead, that is, 
to bring her forward when not under sail 
by means of cables or other appliance; to 
heave a ship astern, to cause her to recede; 
to heave Uf) an anchor, to raise the anchor 
from the bottom of the sea or elsewhere. — 
To heave a vessel about (naut.), to pub her 
on the other tack. — To heave aoien (naut.), 
(a) to throw or lay down a vessel on its side ; 
to careen, (b) To loose or unfurl a sail, 
particularly the stay-sails. —To heave the 
keel out (naut), to raise the keel out of the 
water in order to repair or clean it by 
careening the vessel. — To heave in stays, 
in tacking, , to hi’ing a ship’s head to the 
wind. — To heave a cable short, to di’aw so 
much of a cable into the sliip as that she is 
almost perpendicidarly above the anchor. — 
To heave a strain (naut), to work at the 
windlass with unusual exertion,— 2'd heave 
taut (mitt), to turn a capstan, tfce., till the 
rope becomes strained.— To heave a ship to 
(naut), to bring a ship’s head to the wind 
and stop her motion. — Tdheave a flag aboard 
(naut), to hang it out.— To /jeaue vp, to 
throw up from the stomach; to vomit. 

[Colloq.] 

Heave (hev), v.i. l To be thrown or raised 
up; to rise. ‘ 'Vl’liere heaves the tiu'f in many 
a mouldering heap.’ Gray. 

The huge columns heave into the sky. Pope. 

2. To rise and fall with, or as with, alternate 
motions.as the waves of thesea.aslnponthe 
waves, the lungs in heavT. difficult, rapid, 
or painful breathing, the earth at the break- 
ing up of frost or during ah earthquake, 
&a . ; to swell, dilate, or become distended. 
‘The heaving plains of ocean.’ Byron. 

Frequent for breath his panting bosom 

Prior. 

3. To pant, as after severe labour or exer- 
tion; to labour; to struggle, ‘He heaves for 
breath.’ Hrijden. 

The Church of England had heaved at a reforma- 
tion ever since 'VVicIcliffe’s day. . Aiierbary. 

4. To make an effort to vomit; to retch.— 
To heave in sight, to appear; to make its 
first appear.ance, as a ship at sea, or as a 
distant object approaching or being ap- 
proached. — Toheaveatthecapstan.iBmdlass, 
&c. (naut.), to turn the capstan, windla,ss. 


ttc., by means of bars, handspikes, or other- 
, wi.se. . 

I Heave (hev), n, 1. An upward motion; swell 
or distention, as of the waves of tite sea, of a 
ship on the waves, of the lungs in heavy, 
rapid, difficult, or painful breatliing, of the 
eartii at the lireaking up of frost or during 
an earthquake, &c. 

There’s m, utter in these siglis, these profound heaves. 
You must trunslate. Snah. 

None could guess whether the next heave of the 
eartliquake would settle or swallow tliein. Dryden. 

2. An eifort to raise Bomething, as a weight, 
one’s self, the contents of one’s stomach, and 
the like; a severe struggle. 

But after many .strains and heave.s, 

He got up to hi.*; saddle eaves. Hudihras, 

3. In 'mining, the horizout.al dislocation . 
occuring when .a lode is intersected by 
another lode having a different direction, 
.and throwing tlie regular lode either to the 
3’iglit or to tile left. —4. pi. A disease of 
horses, cliaracterized by difficult and la- 
borioii.s respiration.— Heave of the sea, the 
power that the swell of tlie sea e.xerts in 
advancing, retarding, or altering the cour.se 
of a vessel. 

Heaven (hev’n), n. [A. Sax. heafon, hefon, 
heaven; cog. O.Sax. hevan, L.G. heben, Icel. 
hifinn; akin G. Sw. .and Dan. him mel, heaven; 
root unknown.] 1. ’The blue expanse which 
suiTotinds the earth, and which appears 
above and around us, like an immense arch 
or vault, in wnich the sun, moon, and stiirs 
seem to be set; the sky; the atmosphere: 
often used in the plural. 

I never saw the heavens so dim by day. Shah. 

2. Climate. [Comp. L. coBlum.) 

From vases in tlie hall 

Flowers of all heavens, and lovelier than their names. 
Grew side by side. Tennyson. 

,3. The i>art of space in which .Teivs and 
Christians believe God affords more sensible 
manifestations of his glory; tiie final abode 
of tlie blessed: applied also to the abodes of 
the celestial deities of he.ithen mythologies. 

The sanctified heart loves heaven for its purity, and 
God for his goodness. Buckminster. 

4. Tlie Supreme Being; Gml; Providence; 
celestial beings; as, prophets sent by Heaven: 
used also of the gods of pagan nations, 
and frequently in the plural. ‘ Her prayers 
whom Heaven delights to hear.’ ‘And 
show the heavens more ju.st.’ ,Hhak. 

The will 

And high permission of all-ruling Heaven. Milton. 

5. Supreme felicity; great liappiiiess; state- 
of bliss; a sublime or exalted condition. 

It is a heaven upon earth to have a man's mind 
move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn on the 
poles of truth. Bacon. 

Heaven (hev''n), v. t. To place in, or as iiiy 
lieaven; to make liappy or blessed, as if in 
heaven; to beatify. [Bare.] 

We are liappy as the bird ■^vhose nest 
in the hush of purple hills. G. MassejJ. 

Heaven-horn (hev^n-imni), a. Ihn'n of or 
sent by heaven; as, heaven’born sisters. 

How the tabbies wiil stare when they get up iiv the 
morning and find Pitt walked a\vay— discover *the 
heaven’t’orn minister’ removed. ^errahl. 

Heaven -bred (hev'n-bred), a. Produced 
or chltivated in heaven; as, ‘heaven-bred 
poesy.’ Sliak. 

Heaven-bright (hev'n-brit), a. Bright as 
heaven; gloriously bright. 

Heaven-bnllt (hev'n-bilt), a. Built by the* 
agency or favour of the gods. ‘Her (Troy’s) 
heavenAndU viaQ..' Pope. 

Heaven- directed (iiev’u - di - rekt - ed), a. 

1. Pointing to the sky. 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise. Pope, 

2. Guided or directed by the celestial powers; 
as, hea ven-directed hands. 

To heir.'; unknown descend!* tli’ unguarded stove, 

Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor. Pope. 

Heaven-fallen (hev'n-f<al-n), a. Fallen from 
heaven; having revolted from God. 
Heaven-gifted (hev'n-glft-ed), a. Bestowed 
by heaven. ‘Hcaven-giftedstrmgth.’ Milton. 
Heavenizet (hev'n-iz), r.t To render like- 
heaven. 

If thou be once soundly heavenized in thy thoughts. 
Bp. Hall. 

Heaven-kissing (liev'n-kis-mg), a. Touch- 
ing as it were the sky. ‘Heaven-kissing hill.’ 
Shall. 

Heavenliness (hev'n-li-nes), n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being heavenly. 

Heavenly (hev'n-ll), a. l. Pertaining to- 
heaven ; iiihahiting heaven ; celestial; as, 
/jearenij/ regions; heavenly Miss; the. hoa~- 


ch, n/tain; Oh, Sc. looA; S,do; j,job; n, I’r. ton; iig, siuy; ■ th, (Aen; th, ffiiii; w, Trig; wh, whig; zh, amre.— See Key. 
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tUronif. •'nw/trtny,)<!/r;iro.‘ nyijdcn. 
1 !. Aiipropriate to or suited for heuvcu; su- 
preni'ily blessed; supremely excellent; as, a 
heavenly voice ; a heavenly temper. 

The love of heaven makai: one keaz>enly. Sidriey. 

Ki'N. Cele.stial, godlike, divine, angelic, spi- 
rituiil, blissful, beatific. 

Heavenly (bev'n-li), adv, 1. In a maimer 
rosLiubling tliat of heaven. 

Where keavealy pensive contemplation dwells. 

Pope. 

2. By the influence or agency of heaven. 

Our /uaeienly guided soul shali climb. Milton. 

Heavenly-niindea (hov'n-li-mhKl-ecl), «. 
Having the affections placed on heaven and 
heavenly objects. . , , 

Heavenly - mindedness (iiev'n-li-mind-ed- 
nes), n. The state or quality of being- hea- 
venly-minded. 

Heavenward (hev'n-wfird), adv. Toward 
heaven. 

Heave-offering (hev'of-fer-ing). n. In the 
Jewish ceremanial law, an offering consist- 
ing of the tenth of the tithes which the 
levite.s received, or of the first of the dough, 
&c., which was to he heaved or elevated. 
Heaver (hev'er), ?i. One who or that which 
heaves or lifts; specifically, (®) one of a class 
of men employed about docks taking goods 
from barges, fiats, &c.: sometimes used in 
composition; as, coal'/iearen (h) Naut. a 
■staff employed as a lever on many occasions, 
particnlaiiy in setting up the top -mast 
shrouds, trapping the top-masts, strapping 
the large blocks, seizing the standing rig- 
ging, &b. 

Heaves (bevz). n. pi. See Heave, n. 4. 
Heavily <lie'vi-li), adv. In a heavy manner; 
with great weight; grievously; sorrowfully; 
dejectedly; oppressively; slowly and labo- 
riously; with difficulty. 

I came liither to traimport the tidings. 

Which I have heavily borne. Shak. 

Why looks your grace so to-day! Skak, 

And took off their chariot-wheels, that they drava 
them heavily. Ex. xfv. 25. 

Heaviness (lie'vi-nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being heavy in its various senses; 
weight; gravity; sadness; sorrow; sluggish- 
ness;languidness;burden;oppression; thick- 
ness. 

Heaving (hev'ingj, n. A rising or swell; a 
panting; palpitation, ‘The heavings of this 
: pradigious bulk of waters.’ Addison. ‘His 
meedless Shak. 

Heavisome (he'vi-sum), a. Dark; dull; 
drowsy. . 

Heavy (he'vi), a. [A. Sax. hefig, lifted with 
labour, heavy, from the stem of hebban, to 
heave,] 1. Heaved or lifted with labour; 
ponderous; weighty: the opposite of Ityht; 
as, a 7tcaU|/ stone; a ftectw/ load; sometimes 
large in size, extent, amount, or quantity; 
as, ts. heavy fall of snow or rain; also, diffi- 
cult to be acted upon or moved; as, a 
/tea «!/ draught.— 2. Not easily borne; weigh- 
ing down; hard to endure; burdensome; 
oppressive ; afflictive ; as, a heavy yoke ; 
heavy taxes, expenses, news, or the like. — 
3. Hard to accomplish; as, a heavy enter- 
lU’ise or undertaking: either from the labour 
required in its execution or the expense of 
it.— 4. Weighed or bowed down; labouring 
under; enoumbored; lo.aded; burdened: 
either with an actual burden, or with care, 
sorrow, pain, disappointment, sleep, stupid- 
ity, weariness, .and the like; as, a heavy 
heart; his spirits were heauy. 

I iim very 7 («tiw_v, Shak. 

And he came and found them asleep again; for 
; . their eyes ■vvere Aea-^. Mat XJfvi; 43. 

He found his men heavy and laden -with booty. 

Sacon. 

5. Moving or acting slowly or with difflculty ; 
slow; sluggish; dilatory; inactive; also, want- 
ing life, spirit, or animation; dull; lifeless; 
inanimate; as, a heavy gait; /leary style of 
writing. tA heavy writer.’ Stvift. 

My Amwjy eyes you .say confess 
A heart to love and grief inclined. Prioy, 

Behold, the Lord’s hand is not .shortened, that it 
: cannot save ; neither his ear heavy, that it cannot 
hear. Is. lix. i. ; 

^Impeding motion or action; cloggy; clayey; 
as, heavy roads, soil, or the like, --7. Acting 
or moving with violence; strong; forcible; 
.as, a heavy sea, wind, cannonade, and the 
Iike.--8, Dense; dark; gloomy; threatening; 
lowering; as, a heavy cloud: a hemy sky.— 
■ff. Caused, or as if caused, by a superincum- 
r .bent weight; as, a feary pain; a heavy 
..sensation.— 10. Not easily or readily acted 
on by the stomach; not easily digested; said 
of food, —11. Not properly fermented or 


raised; clammy; not spongy; solid : said of 
bread. —12. Made, or as if made, by the 
rolling of aweightybody; deep and volumin- 
ous; as, Aeani/ thunder. 

Hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more. 

Byypn. • 

13. Having much body or strength: said of 
wines, ales, &c.— 14. Great with child; preg- 
nant.— Heavy metal, guns or shot of large 
size; hence, fig. ability, mental or bodily; 
power; influence; as, lie is a man of heavy 
metal; also, a person or persons of great 
ability or power, mental or bodily; used 
generally of one who is or is to be another’s 
opponent in any contest ; as, we had to do 
with heavi/ metal. [Colloq. ] 

Heavy (he'vi), adv. Heavily; in a heavy 
manner. 

How heavy do I journey on the way. Shak, 

Heairy t (he'vi), v.t. To make heavy. 

Heavy (hev'i), a. Having the disease called 
heaves; as, a heavy horse. 

Heavy-armed, (lie'vi-iirmd), a. Bearing 
heavy arms or armour; as, a heavy-armed 
soldier. 

Heavy-gaited (he'vi-gat-ed), a. Moving 
heavily and slowly. Shale. 

Heavy-handed (lie'vi-hand-ed), a. Clumsy; 
not active or dexterous. 

Heairy-headed (he'vi-hed-ed), a. Having 
a heavy or dull head. 

Heavy-laden (he'-vi-lad-n), a. Laden with 
a heavy burden. 

Heavy-sailing (he'vi-sal-ing), a. Sailing 
slowly and with difficulty. 

Heavy-spar (he'vi-spar), w. A term often 
loosely applied to the carbonate as well a.s 
to the sulphate of baryta, and not unfre- 
qiiently to the carbonate and sulphate of 
strontia. Properly the heavy-spar of the 
mineralogist is the sulphate of bai’yt.a, oc- 
cuning in veins massive, fibrous, lamellar, 
and in prismatic crystals. 

Hea’vy-stone (he'vi-ston), n. The name 
originally given to cerite from its density. 
Heavy-'Weight (ho'vi-wat), n. A man or 
animal of considerable weight, or above a 
fixed weight: applied specifically in sport- 
ing phraseology, in respect of some con- 
test about to be engaged in, to a boxei’, a 
jockey, the horse that carries such a -weight 
in a race, or the like. 

Heazy (hS'zl), a. [Another form of wheezy,] 
Hoarse ; taking breath with difllcnlty; 
wheezy. [Pi’ovinclal.] 

Hetodomadt (heb'dom-ad), n. [L. lieMomas, 
hebdamadis; Or. hebdomas, the number 
seven, seven days, fi’om /lepia, seven.] A 
week; a period of seven days. 

Hebdomadal, HeMomadary(heb-dom'ad- 
al, heb-dom'ad-.a-ri), a. Weekly; consisting 
of seven days, dr occurring every seven 
days. ‘HebiiOTnada? periods, or weeks.’ Sir 
T. Browne. 

Hebdomadary, Hebdomader (beb-dom'- 
ad-a-ri, heb-dom'ad-fir), n. In R. Cath. Ch. 
a member of a chapter or convent whose 
week it is to officiate in the choir, rehearse 
the .anthems and prayers, and perfom other 
services which on extraordinary occasions 
are performed by the superiors. 
Hebdomatical (heb-doin-at'ik-al), a. Week- 
ly. ‘Hebdomatical, 
or peradyenture 
ephemeral, office.' 

Bp. Slorton. 

Hebe (he'be),m [Gr. 

Hebe.} 1. In class, 
antiq. the goddess 
of youth and the 
cupbearer of Olym- 
pus, a daughter of 
Zeus and Here, 
who gave her as a 
wife to Herakles 
after his deifica- 
tion, in reward of 
his achievements. 

She had the power 
of restoring the 
aged to the bloom 
of youth and beau- 
ty. Statues of her 
are rare, and she ia 
Only to be recog- 
nized by the cup ia which she presented 
the nectar. Sometimes she also holds in the 
right hand a vase from which the cup was 
filled. 

. . Wreathed smiles, 

Such as hang on //efe’f cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sweet, Milton. 

2. One of the small planets or asteroids be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, dis- 



Hebe, statue by Cahova. 


covered by Eucke, a Prussian astronomer, 
1st July, 1847. 

Heben t (he'beii), n. The yew tree. 

There mournfull cypresse grew in greatest store, 
And trees of bitter gall, and heben sad. Spenser. 
Hebenon t (heb'en-on), n. Yew. 

■\Vith juice of cursed in a vial. Shak. 

Hebetate (lieb'e-tat), r. f. pret. & pp. hebe- 
tated; ppr. hebetating. [L. hebeto, hebeta- 
tum, from hebes, dull. Wee Hbbetb.] To 
dull; to blunt; to stupefy. 

Beef may confer a robustness on the limbs of my 
son, but ivill hebetate and clog his intellectuals. 

Arbnthnot a 7 ici Pope. 

Hebetate (heb'e-tat), a. Obtuse; dull. 
Hebetation (heb-e-ta'shon), n. 1. The act 
of making blunt, dull, or stupid,— 2. The 
state of being blunted or dulled. 

Hebetet (heb'et or be-bet'), a. [L. hebes, 
hebetis, dull, blunt, heavy, from hebeo, to be 
dull, blunt, &c.] Dull; stupid. ‘ How hebete 
and dull they (the commonalty) are.’ Jillis. 
Hebetude (heb'e-tud), n. [L. hebetudo, from 
/ie&c.s, dull. See Hebete.] Dulness; stupid- 
ity. Harvey. 

Hebe-vase (h§'be-vas), n. In tbe jinc arts, 
a small vase, so named because borne by 
Hebe, who is represented as filling the cups 
of the gods from such a vessel. 
Hebradendron (heb-ra-den'dron), n. A ge- 
nus of plants of the natural family Guttifemi, 
established for the gamboge-tree of Ceylon, 
H. gambogoides. (See Gamboge.) Another 
tree included in the genus is H. pictorium, 
the Mysore gamboge-ti’ee. The species ai'e, 
however, often referred to Garcinia. 
Hebraic (he-bra'iky a. Pertaining to the 
Hebrews; designating the language of the 
Hebrews. 

Hebraical (lie-bra'ik-al), a. Same as Ile- 
hraic, but seldom used. 

Hebraically (lie-bra'ik-al-li), adv. After the 
manner of the Hebrew’s or the Hebrew lan- 
guage; as, to write hebraically, that is, to 
write from right to left. 

Hebraicize (he-bra'i-siz), v.t. To turn into 
Hebre^v; to hebraize. 

Hebraism (he'bra-izm), n. An idiom, man- 
ner, custom, and the like, peculiar to the 
Hebrews; specifically, an expression or man- 
ner of spealdng peculiar to the Hebrew lan- 
guage. 

Milton has intuseH a gro.at many Latinisms, as wall 
as Crmci-sms, and sometimes Hebraisms into the. 
language of his poem. Addison. 

Hebraist Oie'bra-ist), n. One versed in the 
Hebrew language and learning. 

Hebraistic, Hebraistical (lie-bra-ist'lk, 
hS-bra-ist'ik-al), a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling Hebrew. 

Hebraize (he'bra-Iz), r.f. pret. &pp. hebra- 
ired; ppr. hebraizing. To convert into the 
Hebrew idiom; to make Hebrew. 

Hebraize (he'bra-Iz), v.i. To speak Hebrew, 
or to conform to the Hebrewicllom.manners, 
customs, and the like. 

Hebrew (he'bro), n. [Fr. hibreu, L. hehratus. 
from Heb. Heber or Eber, a proper name 
and a word denoting region beyond tlie 
Euphrates— the name having been origi- 
nally given, to the Hebrews from their 
having come from the other side of the 
Euphrates.] 1. One of the descendants of 
Jacob; an Israelite; a Jew. —2. The language 
spoken by the Hebrews, one of the Semitic 
family of languages. —itaSbiniGa? or modern : 
Hehreio, the language used by tlic Itatabins 
in the writings they have composed. Its , 
basis or body is the Hebrew and Ohaldaic, 
with various alterations in the words of 
these two languages. They have borrowed 
freely from the Arabic, and the rest is com- 
posed of words chiefly from the Greek, some : 
from the Latin, and others from the modern 
tongues. 

Hebre'W (hg'brS), a. Pertaining to the He- 
brews; as, the Hebrew language or rites, , 
Hebrewes.s (he'brb-es), n. An Israelitish 
woman. 

HebrewiSt (he'brb-ist), n. Same as Hebraist. 
[Rare.] 

Hebrician, (he-bri'slmn), n. One skilled in 
the Hebrew language. 

Tlie nature of tlie Hebrew verse, as the meanest 
Hebrician knoweth, consists of uneven feet. 

: Peacham. - 

Hebridean, Hebridian (he-brid'e-au, he- 
brid'i-an), a. Pertaining to the Hebrides, 
islands lying to the west of and belonging : 
to Scotland. ' 

Hebridean, Hebridian (he-brid'e-an, he- 
brid'i-an), n. A native or inhabitant of the 
Hebrides. 

Hecate (hek'a-te), n. In Greek mythol. (as 


Eate,: far, fat, fall; 
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afterwards in Latin), a goddess of a three- 
fold eliaracter ideutilled sometimes with 
.Selene or Luna, sometimes with Artemis or 
Diana, sometimes with Proserpine, in later 
times especially regarded as a goddess of the 
infernal regions, fin one instance in Milton, 
and in every instance except one in Shak- 
Bpere, the rhythm requh’es the imonuncia- 
tion to be hek'at. ] 

Hecatomb (he'ka-tom), n. [L. heoatomhe, 
(It. hekatomha—hekaton, a inmdred, and 
Imus, an ox.] 1. In class, antiq. a sacrifice 
of a hundred oxen or beasts of the same 
kind.— 2. Any great sacrifice of victims; any 
great numher of persons or animals slaugh- 
tered. 

Siauglitered hecutoml’s around them bleed. Drydcn. 

Hecatompedon (he-ka-tom'pe-don), n. [Gi*. 
hekatompedos, a hundred feet long; to helea- 
tompedon, the Parthenon— /le/catou, a liim- 
drod, and pous, podos, a foot.] A temple 
100 feet in length ; particularly applied to 
the temple of Minerva or Parthenon at 
Athens. 

Heeatonstylon (he-ka-ton'stil-on), n. [Gr. 
hekaton, a hundred, and stylos, a pillar, a 
column.] In ancient arc/i. a building having 
a hundred columns. 

Hecli (hech), interj. An exclamation e.xpres- 
sive of the heaviness of one's work, as also 
of surpri.se. [.Scotch.] 

Hecht (heCht), '«.f. [See Eight.] To call; 
to name; to promise; to proiihesy; to offer,' 
toproifer. [Scotch.] 

Heck (hole), n. [A form of liciteli, a grating.] 

1. A rack for holding fodder for cattle. [Pro- 
vincial and Scotch.]— 2. A contrivance for 
catching fish, made in the form of lattice- 
work or a grating; as, a salmon heclc.—S. In 
weaving, an apparatus with headed eyes 
through which the warp-threads pass from 
the bobbins to the warping-mill, serving to 
keep the threads distinct for the heddles. 
4. A door ; especially, a door not closely 
pannelled, but partly of lattice-work. [Pro- 
vincial.]— 5. The latch of a door. [Provin- 
cial.]— Lwfwfifaf heck and mange?', a phrase 
applied to one who has got into qmvters 
where everything is comfortable and abun- 
dant. [Scotch.] 

Heck (hek), w. The bend or winding of a 
stream. 

Heelde (hek'2), v.t 1. To dress, ns flax or 
hemp, by separating the finer from the 
coarser parts by means of a, heckle; to 
hackle.— 2 ., To tease or vex, as by sarcasms, 
reproaches, questions, or the like; espe- 
cially, to catechize severely, a.s a candidate 
for a seat hi parliament. 

Heckle (hek'l), n. Same as hackle •, hut 
more especially an apparatus for preparing 
fibres for spinning. It consists of a series 
of long metallic teeth, through which the 
material is drawn so as to comb the fibres 
out straight and fit them for the subsequent 
operations, The teeth are fixed in a wooden 
or metallic base, in several rows, alternat- 
ing with each other at .short distances apart. 
Heclder (hekT-er), n. One who heckles or 
uses a heckle. 

Hectare (hek'tar), n. [Pr. , from Gr. helcaton, 
a hundred, and L. area.] A Erench measure 
containing 100 ares, or i 0,000 square metres 
=2 '471143 statute acres; a square hecto- 
metre. 

Hectic, Hectical (hek'tik, hek'tik-al), a. 
[Gr. /ie/cii/co.sv habitual, hectic or consump- 
tive, from 7iea;is, habit of body, from echo, 
future /lerBo, to have.] i. A term applied to 
a kind of fever which is the especial accom- 
paniment of Consumption and dehility, oc- 
ctu-ring usually at an advanced stage. — 

2. Pertaining to or affected with such fever; 
consumptive ; : feverish, literally or figura- 
tively; aSj a hectio patient. ‘The/Aactto/c 
heate of Oswald's blood.’ Sir IF. Davenant 

/ ‘ The busy brain of a lean and hectieJe chy- 
mist.' Sterne. 

■Hectic (hek'tik), n, A hectic fever. ‘By 
wasting hectics of his flesh bereft.’ Smdys. 
Hectically ( hck'fcik-al-li ), adu. In a hectic 
manner; constitutionally; consumptively. 
HectocotyUzed (hek-to-kot'il-izd), a. 
Ohanged into a hectocotylus, as an arm of 
certain cuttle-fishes. 

Hectocotyltis (hek-to-kot'il-us), n. [Gr. hek~ 

■ tm, out of, and kotyle, a small cup.] In 
biology, the metamorphosed reproductive 
<‘trm of certain of the male cuttle-fishes, as 
: the argonaut, which becomes detached and 
is deposited within the mantle cavity of the 
iemale for the purpose of conveying the 
: sperm-cells to her.. 
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Heetogarara, Hectogramme (hek'to-gram), 
n. [Fr. hectogramme, from Gr. hekaton, a 
hiiiidred, and gramma, a gramme.] In the 
I'rencli system of iveights and measures, a 
weight containing 100 grammes, or 3 ounces 
8 '4.383 drams avoirdupois. 

Hectolitre (hek'to-le-ter), n. [Fr., from Gr. 
hekaton, a liundred, and lUra, a pouml. See 
Litre.] a French measure of capacity for 
liquids, containing 100 litre.s,' ecjual to ,nth 
of a cubic metre, or 22'009(;G8 imperial 
gallons. As a dry measure it Wiis called a 
setier, and contained 10 decalitres or bushels 
(l)rjteaM;r),oriil:)ont 2 ,] Winoheater bushels. 
Hectometre (hek'to-ma-tt'i-), n. [Fr. , from 
Gr. hekaton, a hundred, and vietron, mea- 
sure.] A French measure containing 100 
metres, and equivalent to lOil '‘30,33 yards. 
Hector (hok'ter), n. [From Rector, the son 
of Priam, a brave 'ITojaii warrior.] 1 . A 
bully; a blustering, turbulent, noisy fellow. 

Those usurping' hectors who pretend to honour 
without religion, think the clitirge of a lie a blot not 
to be ■washed out but by blood. South. 

2, One who teases or vexes. 

Hector (hek'tdr), v. t. 1 . To treat with inso- 
lence; to threaten; to bully. 

She's a drudge when hector’d by the brave. Dryden. 

2. To tease; to vex; to torment by words. 

‘ Hectoring his servants. ’ Arbu tknot. 
Hector (hek'ter), v.i. To play the bully; to 
bluster; to be turbident or insolent. 

Don Carlos made her chief director, 

Tliat she might o’er the servants hector. Swift. 

Hectorian Giek-to'ri-an), a. Relating to or 
like Hector of 'Troy. 

Ilectorism (hek'tCr-izm), ?i. 'The disposi- 
tion or practice of ahector or bully. [Piare.] 
Hectorly (hek'tCr-li), a. lleserabliug a hec- 
tor; blustering; insolent. ‘Hectorly pro* 
faneiiesa.’ Barrow. 

Hectostere (hek'to-star), n. , [Fr., from Gr. 
hekaton, a hundred, and stereos, solid.] A 
French measure of solidity, containing 100 
cubic metres, and equivalent to 3531 '08 
English cubic feet. 

Hed,t A Head, Chaucer. 

Hedde. For Eidde (Hidden). Chaucer. ^ 
Heddle (hed'l), n. [A form of heald; comp, 
world in O.E. and Prov. E. and So. wonlle, 
field. North of Scotland, sometimes fecdle.] 
In weaving, one of the parallel double 
threads which are arranged in sets, and, 
with tlmir mounting, compose the harness 
for raising the warp threads to form the 
shed and alloiv the shuttle to pass ; a heald. 
Each lieddle has a loop , or eye in its centre, 
through which a warp thread :passes. 
Heddle (hed'l), v.t T.u weaving, to draw 
through the lieddle-eyes of a weaver’s har- 
ness, as the warp- threads. 

Heddle-eye (hed'l-i), n. The eye or loop 
formed in the heddle, through which , the 
warp-thread is passed. 

Hedenbergite (he-den-b 6 rg'it), n. [After 
H edetibei’tj, who first analyzed it. ] A variety 
of pyroxene, a bisilicate of lime and iron, 
occurring in crystals, and in masses com- 
posed of shining plates, which break into 
rhombic fragments. It is of a black or 
blackish-green colour, and isfoiuid atTuna- 
herg in Sweden, and at Lotala in .Finland. 
Hedeoma (he-de'o-raa), n. [From Gr. Mdys, 
Mdeos, sweet.] A North American genus of 
plants, nat, order Labiatfc, consisting of low 
fragrant annuals with small leaves and loose 
axillary clusters of small bluish flowers, 
often forming terminal leafy racemes. If. 
pulegioidcs (the American pennyroyal) is 
highly reputed as an enimenagogue. 

Hedera (he'de-ra), a [L., ivy.] A small 
genus of AraliaccEc, containing only two 
species, one a native of Australia, the other, 
H. Helix, being the common ivy which is 
so familiar to every one. See Ivy. 
HederacesB (he-ddr-a'se-e), n. pi. A name 
sometimes given to the na'fc. order Araliacefe. 
Hederaceous (he-dSr-a'she-us), a. [L, heder- 
ace-us, from hedera, ivy,] Pertaining to, 
resembling, or producing ivy. 

Hederal (he'dOr-al), a. Composed of or per- 
taining to ivy. 

Hederiferous(he-d 6 i’-if' 6 r-us),a-. [H hedera, 
ivy, and/ero, to bear.] Producing ivy. 
Hederine (he'dCr-in), ?i. An alkaloid said 
to exist in the seeds of the common ivy. 
Hederose (he'dcr- 6 s), a. Pertaining to ivy; 
full of ivy. 

Hedge(hei),n. [A.Sax.hegge,hege,hcege,lMga, 
a hedge, fence, inclosure; comp. Icel. hagi, a 
. pasture, pi'operly an inclosed field; D. haag, 
a hedge (whence the LTupna); *!. hag, a bush, 
thicket, inclosure, hedge ; hecke, a thicket, 
a quickset hedge. Comp, also E. hem-thorn, 


that is hedge-thorn, hay, in place-names, 
Ifayes or the IJayeS, haw-haw, a sunk 
feno( 3 , and akso haugh.} A fence formed by 
hushes or small trees growing dose toge- 
ther, such as thorn-bushes or beeches ; any 
kind of shrubbery, as evergreens, planted in 
a line, whether Intended a,s a fence or not. 
Hedye, prefl.xed to another word, or in com- 
position, often denotes something mean, 
low, rustic, as a/itedpe-priest, a/icdpc-sch(iol. 
Hedge (hej), v.t. pret. & pp. hedged; ]ipi'. 
hedging. 1 . 'To Inclose or fence with a 
liedge; to separate by a hedge; as, to hedge 
a field or garden. —2. ’To obstruct with a 
hedge or barrier; to stop by any means. 

I will up thy way with thorns. Hos.ii.fi. 

3. To surround for defence; to fortify; to 
guard; to protect; to hem in. 

En^^land hedged in with tlte main. Shah. 

4. To surround so as to prevent escape. 

That is, a law to hedye in the cuckow. Locke. 

5. f 'To proceed along, as a road, behind, or 
aa if behind, the liedges, so as to escape 
oliservation ; to creep along- or pursue 
stealthily. 

The king in this perceives him, how he coasts 
And hedges his own way. Shah. 

—To hedge a bet, to bet upon Ijoth sides, 
that is, after haying betted on one side, to 
bat also on the other .side, thus guarding 
one’s self against great loss, wliatever may 
be the I'csult. 

Ten to one I lose iny match with Lord Chokejade 
by not riclinjc myself, and 1 shall have no ojiportunity 
to hedge my deis neither. Caiman. 

Hedge (hej), v.i, 1 . To hide, as in a hedge; 
to hide; to skulk. 

I myself sometimes hiding mine lionour in my neces- 
sity, am fain to shuffle, to hetiye, and to lurch. 

. S/tah. • 

2. To leave a road and walk behind the 
hedges ofit; to proceed stealthily; to wander 
from the most direct course. Shale:— Z. In 
letthig, to protect one’s self from loss by 
cross-bets. 

Hedge (hej), ui [Corrupted for edpe.] To 
force one s self in, as into a place already 
full. [Rare.] 

When I was hasty, thou delay’dst me longer: 

I pr’ythee, let me heiige one moment more 
Into thy promise: for thy life preserved. Dryden. 

Hedge (hej), v. t. To force or thrust in, a,s 
into a place already full, 

"When yon are sent on an errand, be sure to /tedye 
in some business of your own. S7v(fi, 

Hedge-accentor (hej'ak-sent- 6 r), n. Same 
as Hedge-sparroto. 

Hedge-hill, Hedging-bill (hej'liil, Iiej'ing- 
hil), n. A cutting hook used in dressing 
hedges ; a bill-hook (which see). 

Hedge-bird (hej'bCrd), n. A bird that seeks 
food and shelter in hedges. 

Hedge-born Oiej'born), a. Of low birth; as 
if bom in the woods ; outlandish ; rustic : 
oliscure. ‘ Quite degraded, like a hedge-horn 
swain.’ Shak. 

Hedge-bote (hej'bot), n. In law, the right 
of a tenant to cut wood on the famr or land 
for repairing hedges. 

Hedge-Chafer (hej'ch:lf-er), u. A cock- 
chafer. 

Hedge-creeper (Iiej'krep-cr), ?i. One win: 
skulks under hedges for bad purposes. 
Hedge-fumitory (hej' fu-mi- to -ri), 71. A 
plant of the genus Fumaria, Ainsworth. 
Hedge-garlic (hej'gilr-lik), fi. A plant, AZlm- 
ria offlcitialis, belonging to the nat. order 
CruoifeKc, so called in allusion to the smell 
of its leaves. 

Hedgehog (hej'liog), n. 1 . A genus of in- 
sectivorous quadrupeds (Brinaoeus), the 



Hecigeliog- [Erinaceus europatts). 

type of the family Erinaeeidfe. The com- 
mon hedgehog (E. europmus) has round 
ears and crested nostrils; the body is about 
9 inches long, the upper part covered with 
prickles or spines, and the under part with 
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hair. Wlien attacked, tlio hedgehog erects 
its prickles and rolls itself into a louml 
form, •which presents the points of the 
; prickles on all sides to an assailant. There 
are various other species found in different 
parts of Asia and Africa.— Sometimes as a 
term of reproach applied to a person. 

Didst tliou not kill thiskinj^? — I jjrant ye. — 
Dost grant me, 

2. The popular name for the plant Medioago 
intertexta, the seeds of which are shaped 
like a snail, downy, and armed "ivith a few 
short spines.— 3. (a) A popular name for the 
lisli Diodon hystrix, or sea-hedgehog. See 
Diodon. (b) An echinodenn of the genus 
Echinus; a sea-urchin. See Echinus.— 4. A 
kind of dredging-machine consisting of a 
series of spades fixed to the periphery of a 
cylinder, and used for loosening mud, silt, 
tfcc. , so that it may be carried off by the 
current. 

Hedgehog-plant (hej'hog-plant), n. Same 

Hedgehog, 2, 

Hedgehog-thistle ( imj ' hog - tins - 1 ), n. A 
plant, the cactus. 

Hedge-hyssop (hej'his-sop), n. A plant, 
Gratiola oflicinalis. See GRATioiA. 
Hedge-ltnife (huj'iiif), n. An instrument 
for trimming hedges. 

Hedgeless (hej'les), a. Ha'ving no hedge. 
Hedge-ina.rriage (hcj'm.a-rij), n. A secret 
: or clandestine marriage ; an irregular mar- 
riage performed by a hedge-pai'son or 
hedge-priest, 

Hedge-m-nstard (hefnuis-terd), n. SLvim- 
Minn officinale, a plant of the iiat. order 
Oraciferm. It has runcinate leaves and very 
small yellow flowers, and is of very uja-ight 
habit. It grows among rubbish and by 
roads and hedges, and was formerly much 
used in medicine for its e.xpeotorant and 
diuretic qualities. 

Hedge-nettle (hej'net-1), n. A plant, Siachys 
sylvatica, whose flowers grow in spikes, and 
the species of which are chiefly strong-sniell- 
ing weeds. 

Hedge-note (hej'nst), «. A tenn of con- 
tempt for lo\r writing. 

They Jeft these !iedffe-notes for another sort of poem. 

Diyden. 

Hedge-parsley (lie, fpiins-ii), n. The popular 
name for plants of the genus Torilis (which 
see). 

Hedge -parson (hcj'piir-sn), n. A poor, 
mean, or illiterate parson. 

Hedgepig (Imj'Pig), w. A hedgehog. Shak. 
Hedge-press (Uej'pres), n. A printing-press 
at wliich literature of a low, mean descrip- 
tion is printed. 

X person, tvho, by his style and literature, seems 
to have been tlie corrector of a hedge-fres^s in Little 
Britain, proceeded gradually to an author. Swift 

Hedge-priest (liej'prcst), n. A poor mean 
priest. 

There ,ire five in the fii'-St shew ; the pedant, the 
braiffrart, the hed^s-priest, the fool, and the boy. 

Shak. 

Hedger (Imj cr), », One who makes or re- 
pairs hedges. 

Hedge-rhyme (lieyrim), n. Vrdgar doggerel 
rhyme. 

Hedgero'W (heJ'rO), n. A row or series of 
shinibs or trees planted for iuclosure, or 
: separation of fields. ‘ Hedgerows ot myrtle.’ 
Berkeley. 

Hedge-school (hej'skOl), n. A school for- 
merly kept beside a hedge, or in the open air, 
in Ireland ; a poor mean school. 
Hedge-scissors (hej'siz-6rs), n.Bl- A large 
crooked Mad of scissors for trimming 
hedges. 

Hedge-sparrow (liej'spa-ro), n. A British 
bird of the genus Accentor (A. modiitaris), 
freiiuentiii.g hedges. It is scarcely so large 
as the house-sparrow,: and resembles it in 
colour, but in little more, belonging to a 
different genus and family. 

Hedge-stahe (hej'stak), n, A stake to sup- 
port a hedge. 

Hedge-warbler (hoj'war-hl-Br), !ib Same as 
Iledge-sparroie, 

Hedge- writer (hej'rlt-er), «. A Grub-street 
: writer or low author. 5iw)/£. 

Hedging-bill (hej'ing-bil), ii. See Hedge- 
Bibb. 

Hedging-glove (hej'ing-gluv), n. A strong 
: leather glove worn to protect the hand in 
trimming hedges. 

:Hedonlc(he-donffk), a. [Gr. hedonikos, from 
/iSdone, pleasure.] Pertaining to^ pleasure; 

. pursuing, or placing the chief good in, sen- 
sual pleasure ; a.5, the hedonic sect. 
Hedonism (he'doiwan), n. : The doctrine 
that the chief :good of man lies in the pursuit 


1 of pleasure, maintained by Aristippus and 
I the Oyrenaic school. 

! Hedonist (he'don-ist), ?i. One who professed 
liedouism; one of the hedonic or Cyrunaio 
sect or school. 

Hedyphane(he'di-frin), n, {Gr. hedt/.v, sweet, 
and phaind, to show.] A white or gi'ayi.sh 
mineral, of an adamantine lustre, consisting 
of oxide of lead and lime, with arseuic and 
some chlorine. It is a variety of mimetite, 
part of the lead being replaced by lime. 
Hedysarum (he-dis'a-rum), n. [Gt. Iwdps- 
armi, from liBdys, sweet.] A genus of per- 
ennial leguminous shruliby heihs, with un- 
equally pinnate leaves and pedunculate 
axilhnV racemes of purple, white, or yellow- 
ish flowers. There are about fifty species, 
natives of .Europe, Northern Africa, tem- 
perate Asia, and North America. 

Hee balou (he ba-lo'), interj, lyords used 
to sooth a child. Burns. 

Heed (hed), uf. [A. Sax. hedan, to heed, 
from hdd, care (like/eed ami food, heat and 
hot, &c.); comp. D. fioeden, G. hiiten, to look 
after, to guard, to watch. See Hooi>.] To 
mind; to regard with care; to take notice 
of; to attend to; to observe. 

IVIth pleasure Argus the musician heeds. Vryden. 

Sometimes apparently intransitive, but 
really transitive. 

Nor heeds that some fell beast, who thirsts for blood, 
Or the rude foot, may crush the future brood. 

IVafton. 

Heed (hed), n. 1. Care; attention; notice; 
observation ; regard : usually with give or 
taka. 

With wanton /rertf and giddy cunning. Milton. 
Amasa took no Aced to the sword that was in Joab's 
hand. 2 Sam. sx, lo. 

Therefore rve ought to stiue the more earnest heed 
to the tilings whicli we have heard. Heb, ii. i. 

2. A look or expression indicating care, grave 
thought, or seriousness. 

He did it witli a serious mind ; a heed 
Was in his countenance. Shak. 

Heedful Giod'ful), a. Fullofheed; attentive; 
watchful; cautious; circxmispect; wary, 

Give him heedful note, 

For I mine eye.s will rivet to his face. Shak. 
Heedfiilly Oied'fijl-li), adv. In a heedful 
manner; cautiously; attentively; watch- 
fully. 

Heedfulness (hSd'ful-ues), ». The state or 
(piality of being heedful; attention; caution; 
wariness; circumspection. 

Pleedilyt (lied'i-Ii), adn. Heedfully. 
Heedinesst (hed'i-nes), n. Attention; cau- 
tion. 

By God’s grace, and lier good heedinesse 
She was. preserved from their traytroiis traine. 

Spenser. 

Heedless (hefl'le.?), a. Without heed ; in- 
attentive; careless; thoughtless; regardless; 
unobserving. ‘0 negligent and heedless dis- 
cipline ! ' Shak. 

The heedless lover does not Icnow 

Whose eyes they are that wound him so. IValler. 

Heedlessly Oied'les-li), adv. In a heedless 
I niamier; carelessly; negligently; inatten- 
j tively. 

i Our women run on so heedlesslyia the fashion. 

I ■ ■ ■ Tatler. 

Heedlessness (hed'les-nes), n. State or 
character of being heedless; Inattention; 
carelessness; thoughtlessness. 

Heedy t (hed'i), a. Heedful; careful; cau- 
tious. 

Tlie watch-tower is not unfurnished with heedy eyes. 

Bp. Hall. 

Heelia'W Gis'ka). D-i- [imitative of the hray 
of the ass.] To bray, as an ass; hence, to 
act like an ass; to make an ass or fool of 
one’s self. 

.Suppose thou art making an ass of thyself, young 
Harry IVarrington, of Virginia ! are there not people 
in F-ngland who AceAura too? Thackeray. 

Heel (hel), n. [A. Sax. Mia,, hmla, the heel; 
O. Fris. hala, Icel. hmll, D. hiel, 0. 1), hiele, 
the heel.]. 1. The hinder pai’t of the foot, 
in man or quadrupeds; sometimes used for 
the 'Whole foot, particularly of a quadruped. 
The stag recalls his strength, his speed, 

.His winged keels. . Denham. 

2. The hinder part of a covering for the foot, 
as of a shoe, stocking, sock.— 3 Something 
shaped, or considered as shaped, like the 
human heel; a protuberance or knob.— 

4. The application of the heel to a horse’s 
side in riding, especially the spurred heel; 
as, the horse understands the heel well,— 

5. Anything that occupies a poisition corre- 
sponding to the heel; the lower backmost 
part of anything, or. that part lipon which 
it rests; as, the after-end of a ship’s keel; 


Fate, far, fatj fftll; 


pine,,pin; notej not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


the lower end of a mast, a lioom, a how.sprit, 

a stern-post, a rafter, a tool, and the like 

6. In arch, a workman’s name for a cyma 
reversa. — 7. Tlie latter or concluding part 
of anytliing; a part left over; the end; the 
remainder; as, the heel of a parliamentary 
session; the heel of a loaf. -—To be at the 
heels, to pursue closely; to follow hard; also, 
to attend closely. 

Hungry want is ai my heels. Otway. 

— To be down at heel, to have on shoes the 
quarters of which are not pulled up; to be 
slipshod; hence, to bo in decayed circum- 
stances.— 2’o be out at heels, to have on 
stockings that are w'orn out at the lieejs; 
hence, to be in decayed circum.stances : 
equivalent to the phrase, to be out at elbows. 
— To cool the heels, to be made to wait, espe- 
cially when making’ a call upon a great man. 
— 37) go keels overhead, to turn one’s self 
over so as to bring one’s heels uppermost; 
hence, to move in a hasty, inconsiderate, 
or rash manner.— 3’o have the heels of , to 
outrun.— 2'o lay by tlie heels, to fetter; to 
shackle; to confine. 

If the king blame me for’t. I’ll lay ye all 
By eh' heels. Shak. 

—To show the heels, to flee; to run from, — 
To take to the heels, to flee; to betake to . 
flight.— A’ec/f and heels, the Whole length 
of the hotly.— Heels o'er goivdy, heels over 
head. [Scotch.] 

Soon /ieeis o'er goivdy, in he gangs. Burns, 

Heel (liel), v.t. 1. To perform by the use of 
the heels, as a dance. 

I Cannot sing 

Nor heel the high lavolt, nor sweeten talh. Shah, 

2. To arm with a gaff or spur, as a cock.— 

3. To add a heel to; as, to heal a shoe. 

Heel (hel), v.l. [For haeld, from A. Sax. hyl- 

dan, fidtoi, to tilt; Dan. helde.D.hellen, to 
tilt.] To incline or Cant over from a vertical 
position, as a ship; as, the shii) heels u-port, 
a-starhoard, or over. 

Heel (liel), n. The act of inclining or cant- 
ing from a vertical position ; a cant; as, the 
ship gave a heel to port. 

Heeler (heWr), n. A cock tliat .strikes well 
with his heels. 

Heel-knee (liel'ne), n. Naut. the knee, con- 
necting the keel with the stern-post. 
Heel-piece (heTpe.?), -n. 1. Armour for tlie 
heels.— 2. A piece of leather on the heel of 
a shoe. —3. The end; the conclusion. ‘ Just 
at the Aecf-pA’ce of his book.’ Lloyd. 
Heel-piece (hel'pes), v.t. To put a heel- 
piece upon. ‘ If cei-pieefiip her shoes.’ Ar- 
Inithnot 

Heel-post (liel'po.st), n. 1. The outer post 
in the stall partition of a stable.— 2. Haut. 
the post whicli supports, at the outer end, 
the propelling screw of a steiim-ves.sel. 
Heel-rope (liSl'rop), n. Naut. a rope applied 
through the heel of anything, particidarly 
that wliich is rove through a sheave at the 
heel of the Jlb-hoom, or of the bowsprit, for 
the pni'po.se of hauling it out. 

Heel-tap (hel'tap), n. l, A small piece of , 
leather for the heel of a shoe or boot. — 

2. The small portion of liquor that is left 
in a glass when the main portion has 
been drunk.— No heel-taps.' a demand l:»y 
a host to his guests to empty theii' glasses 
to the bottom. 

Bottle stands— pass it round— way of tlie stin-^ 
through tile button-hole— «)) Aff/./a/j'. Dickens. 

Heel-tap (hel'tap), v. t. To add a piece of 
leather to the heel of, as a .shoe or boot. 
Heel-tip (liSTtip), w. An iron plate or pro- : 
tection for the heels of boots and shoes. 
Heel-tool (hel'tdl), n. In turning, a tool 
-with an acute cutting edge and an angular ^ 
base or heel, used by metal-turners for 
roughing out a piece of iron, or turning it 
to somewhat near the intended size. 

Keen (hen), n. In China, a city of the third 
class.' 

Heer (her), n. The length of two cuts or ; 
leas of linen or woollen thread. 

Heeze, Heise (hez), v.t. [A form of /wise, 
hoist. ] To move or raise a little, as a heavy 
body. 

Heeze, Heise (hez), n. The act of lifting . > 
up: furtherance; a lift. [Scotch.] 

Heft (heft), n. [From /iaarc, to lift.] l. The . 
act of heaving or throwing up; violent : 
strain or exertion ; effort. 

He cracks Ills Ills sides, 

With violent Shah. 

2. Weight; heaviness. ‘To judge by the : 
7 ic/£ or weight.’ Holloway. [Provincial Eng- - 
lish; Colloq., United States. ]— 3. The greater 
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partofiinytliiiig; tiiebulk, [CoIIoq. UnittMl 
States.] 

Hsffc (lieft), v.t. [Local.] 1. To lift up; to 
.lie.we up.— 2. To try the weight of by luising. 
Heft (heft), [SeeHAiT. J A handle; a 
haft. [Old English and Scotch.] 

Heft, Hefte (heft). Old past teiase and past 
participle of heave. 

Inflamed with wrath, his raging blade he 

Heft (heft), v.t. [Icel. lieftha, to acquire by 
occupancy or possession, hefth, acquisition 
)iy lapse of time. ] To familiarize with a 
place or employment; to attach or cause to 
become attached by long usage. [Scotch. ] 

Master Davsie, it may be as well that Alan and yon 
do not meet till lie is hefted, as it were, to liis new 
calling:, Scat!. 

Heft (heft), v.i. To dwell. [Scotch.] 

Linsh.art, gin iny harae ye .speir. 

Where I line heft near fifty year. Skinner. 

Heft (heft), n. A dwelling; a place of resi- 
dencL=!. [Scotch.] 

Hegelian (he-ge'Ii-an), a. Pertaining to 
Hegel or his system of philosophy. 
Hegelian (lie-ge'li-an), n. One who accepts 
the philosophical opinions of Hegel. 
Hegelianism, Hegelism ( he -gs ' ii - an - izm, 
he'gel-izm), n. The system of philosophy 
propounded by Hegel. 

Hegemonic, Hegemonical (hej-e-monTlc, 
hej-e-mon'lk-al), a. [Ur. hegeinonikos, fit 
to lead. See llEGEMOSt.] Euling; pre- 
dominant; i>rincipnl. 

Hegemony ( hej ' e - mo - ni or he - jem ' o - ni ), 
n. [Gr. hegemon'M, from hegemon, guide, 
leader, from kSgeomai, to lead. ] Pre- 
dominance ; preponderance ; leadership : 
usually applied to the relation of one state 
to another or to others. ‘ The first efforts 
of Prussia to attain the hegemony of Ger- 
many.’ Edin, Rev. 

HeggeSjt n. pi. Hedges. Chaucer. 

Hegira (hej’i-ra), n. [Ar. Iddjrah, depar- 
ture, from hadjara, to remove, to desert 
one’s country or friends.] The flight of 
jrohammed from Mecca, ISth September, 
022 A.D., afterwards adopted as the name 
of the era from which the Mohammedans 
reckon their time, beginning 16th July, 622; 
hence, any similar flight. 

Heifer (hef'6r), n. [A. Sax. hedfre, hedh- 
fore, hedfore, from hedh, high, or (accord- 
ing to Dr. E. Morris) from liea, a pen or 
stall, mdfore, a cow; allied to A. Sax. fear, 
a bull or ox ; comp, farrow.) A young cow. 
HelgH (In), interj. An exclamation used in 
encouraging. 

Heigh, my hearts, cheerly, cheerly, my hearts. Shak. 
Heigh-Ho ! (lu'ho). An exclamation usually 
expressing some degree of languor or un- 
easiness. Dryden in the following passage 
uses it to express exultation 

We’ll to.?s off our ale till vre cannot stand, 

And heigh-ho for the honour of old England. 

Height (hit), n. [A. Sax. hedhtho, hyhtho, 
from hedh, high. See Hish. The difficulty 
of pronouncing guttural h and th together 
caused the latter to become «.] 1. ’The con- 
dition of being high; elevated position; ele- 
vation; eminence 

Unto what pit thou seest 
. From what height fallen. 

■2. The distance which anything rises above 
its foot, basis, or foundation, or above the 
earth; the distance by which one object 
rises above another ; altitude ; as, the 
height of a tower or steeple. — S.t Degree 
of iatitiide either north or south. 

Guinea lieth to the north sea, in the same height as 
Peru to the south. Abg. Abbot. 

4, That which is high; an elevated part of 
anything; an eminence; a summit; a hill 
or mountain. ‘Alpine heights.’ Bnjden. 

6. Elevation or pre-eminence among other 
persons, as in society, rank, or office; eleva- 
tion in excellence of any kind, as in virtue, 
learning, arts, and the like. 

By him that raised me to tliis careful height. Shak. 

6. Elevation or dignity, as of a literary sub- 
ject, sentiment, expression, or the like. 

That to the of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 

, And justify the ways of God to men. Milton. 

'7. Extent; degree; stage in progress or ad- 
vancement : the height, the utmost degree 
in extent or violence; as, I never saw a 
man go to such a height of folly ; the 
height of a fever, of passion, of madness, 
of folly, of happiness, of good breeding. 

My grief was at the height before thou earnest. Shak. 

Social duties are c.arried to greater heights trad 
■enforced with stronger motives by the principles of 
our religion. Addison. 

Sometimes written Eighth. 


Heighten (Wt'n), v.t. l. To make high; to 
raise higiier; to elevate. 

Heightened in their tiimights beyond 
All doubt of victory. Milton. 

2. To increase; to augment; to intensify; 
hence, sometimes to improve, sometimes 
to aggravate; a.s, to heighten virtue; to 
heighten the beauties of description or of 
poetry. 

Foreign states have endeavoured to heighten our 
confusion. Addison. 

3. To set off to advantage by means of con- 
trast ; to add a foil to ; to make bi'ighter, 
more intense, more pronounced, or more 
prominent. 

O fair undress, best dress 1 it cliecks no vein, 

But every flowing iimb in plea.sure drowns, 

And heightens e;ise with grace. Thomson. 

Heightener (hit'n-er), n. One wlto or that 
which heightens. 

Heighth, n. An old .spelling of Height. 
Heimia (hi'mi-a), n. [From a German botan- 
ist Heim.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Lytliraccic, remarkable for their yellow 
flowers, the prevailing colour in the otlier 
plants of this order being blue or purple. 
The two known species — H. salicifolia, 
called by the Mexicans hanchinol (which 
see), and H. grandijlora~£ive smooth, erect, 
bushy shrubs, the former common to ’Texas, 
Mexico, and S. America, the latter confined 
to S, America. Now placed in genus Nestea. 
Heinous (ha'iras), a. {Fr. hkineux, from 
haine, malice, hate, from hair, O. Fr. 
hadir, to hate, from 'Tout. verb=E. to 
hate. ] Hateful ; odious ; hence, greai ; 
enormous; aggravated; as, a heinous sin 
or crime. 

How heinous had the fact been, how deserving 
Of blame. Milton, 

SVN. Enormous, excessive, aggravated,great, 
monstrous, flagrant, flagitious, atrocious. 
Heinously (ha'nus-li), adv. In a hateful 
manner; hatefully ; abominably; enormously. 
Heinousness (hfl'mis-nes), n. ’The con- 
dition or quality of being heinous ; odious- 
ness; enormity; as, the heinousness of theft 
or robbery of of any crime. 

Heir (ar), n. [0. Fr. heir, L. hceres, an 
heir. ] 1 . One who succeeds or is to succeed 
another in the possession of lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments by descent; one 
on whom the law casts an estate of inheri- 
tance by the death of the ancestor or former 
possessor,; one , in whom the title to an 
estate of inheritance is vested by the opera- 
tion of law on the death of a former owner; 
an inheritor. 

Lo, one bora in my house is my heir. Gen. xv. 3 . 

■VVli,ut lady i.s that same} 

The heir of AIen{jan, Rosaline her name. Shak. 
a. One who inherit.? or tabes anything from 
an ancestor ; one who receives any endow- 
ment from an ance.stor; as, the son is often 
heir to the disease or to the miseries of the 
father. ‘ Heir to an honourable name.' 
Macaulay.— a. That which is procreated or 
begotten; a child. 

If the first heir of my invention prove deformed I 
shall be sorry it had so noble a godfather. Shak, 

—Hair apparent, one whose right of inherit- 
ance is indefeasible, provided he outlives 
his ancestor, at Avhose death he is heir at 
law.~Heir presumptive, one who, if the 
ancestor should die immediately, would be 
heir, but whose right of inheritance may be 
defeated by any contingency, as by the birth 
of a nearer relative.— Heir at law, or heir 
general, one who by the common law suc- 
ceeds to the lands and tenements of liis 
father or ancestor at his death. — Heir 
special, one who succeeds in the order 
pointed out by some instrument which de- 
termine.? such special course of descent.— 
Heir 61 / custom, one whose right as heir is 
determined by certain customary modes of 
descent which are attached to the land. 
Heir (ar), u.f. 'To inherit; to succeed to. 

One only daughter heired the rOyai state. Dryden. 

Heir-apparency. (ar-ap-piVren-si), n, The 
state of being- heir apparent. 

Heirdom (ar'dum), n. The state of an heir; 
succession, by inheritance. 

Heiress (aries), ?t. A female heir. 

Heirless (ar'les), a. Destitute of an heir. 
Heirloom (ar'lom), n. [Heir and loom 
(A. Sax. I6m,a,), which originally (as still 
occasionally in Scotland) meant a tool, im- 
plement, or article. See Loom.] A personal 
chattel that by special custom descends to 
an heir with the inheritance, being such a 
thing as cannot be separated from the estate 


witiioufc injury to it, as jewels of the crown, 

. cliartur.s, ilceds, and the like; any piece; of 
personal property which has belonged to a 
family for a long time. . 

Heirship (ariship), n. The .state, cliaracter, 
or privileges of an heir; right of inheriting. 
—Heirship movaUes, in Scots law, the best 
of certain kinds of movables which the heir 
is entitled to take, besides the heritable es- 
tate: a distinction aboliBhe.il in 1868. 

Heise, r. f. and ». See llEEZE. 

Heisie (hez'i), n. [Dim. of hem.] A lift. 
[Scotch,] 

Heisugge.t n. The hedge-sparrow. Chaucer. 
He-jalap (Im'ia-lap). R kind of jalap, 
produced by Ipomoea orizabensis. 

Hejira (hej'i-ra), n. Same as Hegira. 
Helamys (he'la-mis), n. [Gr. hellos, a fawn, 
and m.j/s, a rat. ] 'The Jimiping-hai’o or jump- 
ing-rat, a genus of rodent anini.als allied to 
the jerboas. The head is large, the tail long, 
and the fore-legs very short in comparison 
with the hinder. One species is known, a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope (H. elamya 
or Pedetes capensis or oaffer)_. It somewhat 
resembles a hare in colour, is as large as a 
rabbit, and, like it. inhabits deep bni’rows. 
It can jump 20 or 30 feet at a bound. 
Helarctos (he-lark'tos), n. [Gr. Mlios, the 
sun, and arktos, a bear.] A sub-genus of 
the genus Ursus, comprising bears found in 
’ India and the eastern islands. 'The Thibetan 
snn-hear (tl. thihetanus) is a black species 
‘ with a white patch on the breast. The Ma- 
layan sun-bear (H. malayanus), also black 
with a white mark on the hreast, has a yel- 
low patch on the muzzle, which is broader 
and shorter than in the foregoing. It is 
called also Bruang (which see). The Bor- 
nean snn-hear [H, Murysypilm) is black, 
with an oranga-eolonred patch on the breast. 
All the sun-bears are .slenderly made, and 
their fur is not so heavy and thick as that 
of other bears. 

Helbeh (hel'ba), n. The, seed of a plant of 
thegenusTrigonelhi, with a somewhat bitter 
taste, whose flour, mixed with dourah or 
dhiirra, is used as food by the labourers of 
Egypt. 

Heloology (hel-koFo-ji), n. [Gr. hellcos, an 
ulcer, and logos, discourse.] The doctrine 
of, or a treatise upon ulcers. 

Helcoplasty (hel'ko-plas-ti), n. [Cir. hdJm, 
an uloer, and plassd, to form.] In surg. an 
operation which consists in gi'afting on an 
uloer a piece of skin from the opposite limb, 
or from the limb of another person, when 
the destruction of skin is too great to permit 
the healing process. 

Held (lield), pret. & pp. of hold. 

Helef (hel), u f. [A. Sax. fteten, to couCeaL 
Gog. L. celo, to conceal. Comp, hell.] To 
hide; to cover; to roof. 

Hele.t r.t. 'To heal; to help. Chaucer. 
Helet (hel), n. Health. 

HeleleSjt a. Eemediless. Chaucer. 

Helena (hel'e-na), n. A meteoric appearance 
about the masts of ships. See CASTOR and 
POIAtJX. 

Helenin, Heleniae (heTe-nin),n. (CgiHagOa.) 
A substance derived from Inula Heleniurn, 
or elecampane, by acting on the fresh root 
with hot alcohol, or by distilling it with 
water. It crystallizes in white prisms, and 
resembles the stearoptenes in being volatile. 
Heliac, Heliacal (he'li-ak, he-li'ak-al), a. 
[L. heliaeus, from Gr. helios, the sun. Akin 
L. sol, and W. /laid, sun. ] In astron. emerging 
from the light of the aim or passing into it; 
rising or setting at the same time, or nearly 
the same time, as the sun. 'The heliacal 
rising of a star is when, after being in con- 
junction with the SUE and invisible, it 
emerges from the light so as to be visible 
in the mm-ning before sunrising. On the 
contrary, the heliacal setting of a star is when 
the sun approaches so near as to render it 
invisible liy its superior splendour. 
Heliacally (he-n'ak-al-li),ad'B. In a heliacal 
manner. 

Helianthemum (he-ll-an'the-mnra), n. [Gr. 
helios, the sun, and anthemon, a flower.] A 
very numerous genus of herbaceous under- 
shrubs and shrubby or creeping plants, 
chiefly European, nat. order Cistaeeto ; the 
rock -rose genus. They are cultivated as 
ornamental plants. Six species are found 
in Britain. 

Hellanthoida (he'li-an-thoid"a), n. pi. [Gr. 
helios, the sun, anthos, a flower, and eidos, 
resemblance.] An order of actiniform po- 
lypes, of the division Anthozoa, of which the 
Actinise or sea-anemones may he taken as 
the type; often called .wiiytowcrs. ' 
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Heliantlws (ho-li-Jin'tlius), n 
the sun, and atithos, a aeiAi? 

Coinposit® contnining about fifty species, 
chifflv.yortli American annual or pei'eniiml 
liorliH, with rough leaves and large yellow 
flowers of M-Iiiuh the common sunflower 
(S. anmius) and the E. tuberosus (the J eru- 
kleni artichoke) are examples. See SUN- 

Helical (hel'ik-al), a. Of or pertaining to a 

lieli-x; haring a spiral form; spiral. 

Helically (hel'ik-al-li), adv. In a helical 
mniiiiBr; spirally. , „ ' 

HeliCldEe (he-lis'i-de), n. pi. [See HEWX.] 
The general name by which the land shell- 
sriail'a are distinguished. See Helix. _ 
Heliciforni (he-lis'i-form), a. [L. helix, he- 
liuiit, Gr. helix, a convolution, and forma, 
fonn.l Having the form of a helix; helical. 
Helicina (hol-i-sin'a), n. [See Helix.] _A 
genus of gasteropod molluBoa, snail-like in 
form, but having- a horny operculum. They 
are found in America and the West Indie.s. 
Helicine (hel'i-sin), a. Eelating to or re- 
semhling a tendril. 

Helicite (hel'l-sit), n. [See HELIX.] Eossil 
remains of the helix, a shell. 

Helieogyrate (hel'i-ko-ji"rat), a. [Gr. helix, 
heliktts, convoluted, and gyros, a circle.] In 
hot. applied to a plant, or part of a plant, 
having a ring can-led obliquely round it, as 
in the spore-oases of Triehomanes. 

Helicoid, HelicoMal (hel'l-koid, hel-i-koid'- 
al), a. [Gr. helix, aiiythiiig spiral, and eidos, 
form.] Spirally curved like the spire of a 
univalve shell; s'Ciiral.— Helicoid parabola, 
In math, the curve which arises from the 
supposition that the axis of the common 
parahola is bent round into tlie periphery 
of a circle, and is a line then, passing through 
the extremities of the ordinates, which now 
converge toward the centre of the said 
circle. 

Helicoid (hel'i-koid), n. [See the adjective.] 
In geom. a warped surface ivliloh may he 
generated by a straight line moving in such 
a manner that every point of it shall have 
a imiform motion in the direction of a fixed 
straight line, and at the same time a uni- 
form angular motion about it. 

Helicometx-y (hel-i-kom'et-ri), n. [Gr. helix, 
/leZr&os, anything spiral, and /metro n, mea- 
sure.] The art of measuring or drawing 
. spiral lines on a plane. 

HelieOE(liel'i-kon),M. A mountain in Boiotia, 
in Greece, from wiiich flowed two foimtaiiis 
sacred to the Muses, Aganippe and Hippo- 
crene. The Greeks supposed it to he the 
residence of Apollo and the Muses. 

From /frfAoK’j- IwrinonJous springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take. Gmj’. 

Heliconia (hel-i-ko'ni-a), n. A genus of 
butterflies, the type of the family Helico- 
, nida) (which see). 

Heliconian (hel-i-ko'ni-an), a. Pertaining 
to Helicon. 

HeliconidEB, HeliconiidES (hel-i-kon'i-de, 
hel'i-kon-i"i-de), n. pi. A family of hutter- 
, flies, in which the chib at the end of the 
anteiinoe is very small, the central cell of 
the. hind wings is closed, and the legs are 
very slender. They all inhabit hot countries, 
and ill the typical genus Heliconia the wings 
are nearly transp.arent. 

Helicteres (he-lik'tSr-ez), n. [Gr. helilcter, 
anything twisted, from helix, a spiral.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Sterculiaoese, 
containing about thirty species of chieily 
American trees or slmihs, with entire or 
seiTiite leaves,- and small : axillary flowers 
. which are succeeded by the curious splrally- 
. twisted carpels. 

Hellctls (he-lik'tis), n, A genus of carniv- 
orous quadrupeds, allied to the skunks, of 
which there are at least two species, one 
(S. mosehata) found in China, where it was . 
discovered by Mr. Eeeves, the other (PI. ori- 
mtalis) in Xepfd, whence it was sent by Mr. 
Hodgson. Maunder. 

HelmgChel'ing), n. [Prom O.B. hede, L. eelo, 
to conceal. See Hble.] That -whioh covers; 
especially, the covering of the roof of a 
huildiiig. Written also Hilling. 
Heliocentric, Heliocentrical (hC'li-o-sen"- 
trikj : ]ie'li-o-sen"trik-al), a. [Pr. Mlioaen- 
inqw—Qir. helias, the sun, and Jce7itron, 

- centre.] . , In ctsirou. relating to the sun as a 
centre ; appearing as if seen from the smi’s 
centre. 

. Copernicus had satlsliad hteelf of the truth of the 
itdicceutric Theory, according’ to which the planets, 
Hand the earth as one of them, revolve round the sim 
as the centre of their motions. VVheivdl, 

Tlie helioDentnc place of a planet is the 


place of the ecliptic in whioh the planet 
would appear to a spectator at the centre 
of the sun. The heliocentric latitude oi a 
planet is the inclination of a line drawn 
between the centre of the sun and the centre 
of a planet to the plane of the ecliptic. 
Heliocentric longitude of a planet, the angle 
at the sun’s centre, formed liy the projection 
of its radius vector on the ecliptic, and the 
line drawn from the sun’s centra to the first 
point of Aries. 

Heliochrome (heTi-o-krom), n. [Gr. hellos, 
the sun, and chroma, colour.] A coloured 
pliotograph. 

Heliochromie(he'li-o-krom"ik),a. Iiipfiotop. 
pertaining to heliochromy. 

Heliochromy (he-li-okTo-mi), n. In ‘photorj. 
the art of producing coloured photographs. 
Heliograph (lieli-o-gr.af), n. [Gr. helios, the 
sun, and graplm, to write.] In photog. (a) an 
instrument for taking photographs of the 
sun. (6) A picture taken by heliography ; a 
photograph. 

Heliographic, Heliogr aphical ( he ' li - o - 
graf'ik, he'li-o-graf"ik-al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to heliography. 

Heliography (he-li-ogTa-il), n. [Gr. helios, 
the sun, and graphs, to write.] The process 
of taking pictures on any prepared material 
by means of the sun and the camera ohseura; 
photography. 

HellOlater (he-li-oTat-6r), n. [Gr. helios, the 
sun, and latreuo, to worship.] A worshipper 
of the sun. 

Heliolatry (he-li-ol'a-tri), n. [Gr. helios, the 
sun, and latreia, service, worship.] The 
Worship of the sun. 

Hellollte (he'li-o-lit),«. [Gr. helios, the sun, 
and Kthos, a stone.] A syiioiiyni of sunstone 
or avail turiiie felspar, composed of oligoolase 
and alhite, with Included crystals of hema- 
tite or gothite. 

Heliolites (h§Ti-o-U"tez), n. [See above.] 
An extensive genus of corals, belonging to 
the family Mllleporidic, so named from the 
radiating, sun-like appearance of the septa 
of their pores. They occur lii the Silurian 
and Devonian sy.stems. 

Heiiometer (he-li-om'et-6r), n. [Gr. lieVm, 
the sun, and metres, to measure. ] An instru- 
ment for measui’uig with exactness the dia- 
- meters of the sun, moon, and planets, or 
any small apparent distance between celes- 
tial objects. 

Heliorais (he-li-or'iiis), n. [Gn Mlios, the 
sun, and oriiis, 3. bh-d.] A genus of birds. 
See Ein-foot. 

Helioscope (he'li-o-skop), h. [Gr. helios, the 
• sun, and : .sloped, to view.] A sort of tele- 
scope fitted for viewing the .sun without 
pain or injury to the eyes, as when made 
with coloured glasses or glasses blackened 
with smoke, or with mirrors formed simply 
of surfaces of transparent glass, which reflect 
but a small portion of light. 

Helioscopic (he'li-o-skop"ik), a. Pertaining 
to a helioscoiie. 

Heliosis (he-li-o'sis), 11 . [Gr., exposure to 
the sun, from helios, the sun.] In bot. a 
term applied to the spots produced upon 
leaves by tiie concentration of the rays of 
the sun through inequalities of the glass of 
conservatories, or through drops of water 
resting on them. 

Heliosplierical (luyU-o-sfeTik-al), n. [Gr. 
helios, the sun, and E. sp/wnoffif (which see).] 
Eound as the sun. 

Heliostat (lie'li-os-tat), n. [Gr. /laios, the 
sun, and statos, fixed, from histemi, to stand.] 
Aname which is given to various contriv- 
ances for reflecting the sun’s light either 
temporarily or continuously to an observer 
at a distance. The simplest heliostat is a 
mirror hung up at a distant station so as to 
reflect a flash to the observer whose station 
may be many miles from it. This mirror is 
generally so adjusted that the flash occurs 
exactly at some prearranged hour, and by 
being in readiness the observer can get an 
observation with precision as regards time. 
Some heliostats are visible for 80 miles. By 
being fitted with an adjustment of clock- 
work, the mirror can be made to revolve 
with the sun, and so to reflect a beam of 
sunlight steadily in one direction, being 
then called also /iciioffope. The heliostat 
has been used for signalling In war. 
Heliotrope (he'li-o-trop), n. [Gr. helios, the 
sun,andfr(3po,toturn;&-oi)g,aturnmg.] l.fln: 
astron. an instrument or erection for .show- 
ing at a place wiien the sun arrives at his 
farthest point north or south of the equator 
as seen at that place.— 2. A heliostat. See 
i Heliostat.— 8. A mineral, a sub-species of 



quartz, of a deep green colour, peculiarly 
pleasant to the eye. It is usually varie- 
gated with blood-red or yellowish dots of 
jasper, and is more 
or less translucent. 
Before the blowpipe 
it loses its colour.— 
4. A genus of plants 
(Heliotropium), of the 
nat. order Boragiii- 
acece. The species are 
herbs or undershrulis, 
mostly natives of the 
warmer parts of the 
world. They have al- 
ternate leaves and 
small flowers usually 
disposed in scorpioid 
cymes, one species, H. 
etiropmmn, being a 
coinmon European 
Heliotrope (Jenny Lind weed. H. peruviaiiuin 
variety). (tlie Peruvian helio- 

trope) has long lieen a 
favourite garden plant on account of the 
fragrance of its flowers. 

Heliotropess (he-li-o-tr6'pe-e),w. pi. A group 
or sub-order of Boraginace®, of -which the 
genus Heliotropium is the type. 
Heliotropie, Heliotropical (lie'li-o-trop"- 
ik, lie'li-o-ti-op"ik-al), a. Gf or pertaining 
to, or characterized by, heliotropism. 
Heliotropism (he-li-ot'ro-pizm), n. [See 
Helioteope.] Disposition or tendency to 
turn or incline toward the sun, especially 
the characteristic tendency of a plant to 
direct its growth toward the sun or toward 
light. 

Heliotype (he'li-o-tTp), n. [Gr.h 0 lio.s, the buil 
and E. type.'] 1. A photo^-aphic process by 
which pictures can be printed in the same 
manner as lithographs, depeiidhig on the 
fact that a dried film of gelatine and bi- 
chromate of iiotash, when exposed to light, 
is afterwards insoluble in water, while the 
portion not so exposed swells when steeped. 
A mixture of gelatine, bichromate of pot- 
ash, chrome alum, and water is poured 
on a plate of glass, where it shortly settle.s 
into a fllni. When dried the film contracts 
and separates from the glass. A picture is 
then ijrinted on it from a negative, after 
Which ft is attached to a plate of zinc, and 
collies are taken from it by inking it with 
lithograpliio ink exactly as in the ordinary 
lithographic process. 'The films are teclini- , 
cally called ‘skins.’ Sometimes a gutta- 
percha mould is prepared from the film, 
and copper deposited on it by the electro- 
type process, the plate thus produced being; 
printed from in the ordinary way.— 2. A 
picture produced liy tliis process. 
Heliotypography (lie'li-o-tTp-og-'Ta-fi), n. 
[Gr. Mlios, the siin, typos, type, and graphs, 
to write.] A photograpliic pro ee.ss by which 
the sun paints its own picture. The picture 
is first received on a glass plate rendered 
sensitive by collodion, whence it is trans- 
ferred to a positive covered with a varnish 
of a complex chemical nature. Certain con- 
atituents of the varnish, wliich are more 
easily affected by the sun’s actinic rays, are 
removed by chemical means, when the iilate 
becomes a matrix or foundation, from which 
an electrotype can be taken, available either 
for surface -pi-hiting or printing on the 
copperplate plan. 

Helise,’! n. .Elysimn. Chaveer. 
Helispheric, Helispherical (hcl-i-sfcTik, 
hel-i-sfe'rik-al). a. [Helix and sp/ien'c.J 
Spiral.— ifcKspftenoai line, the rhumb line 
in navigation, so called because on the glolie 
it winds round the pole spirally, coming 
nearer and nearer to it, but never terniiu- 
ating in it. It is also called a Loxodromic 
Curve or Line. 

Helium (hS'li-um), n, [Gr. MHo.s, tho sun,] 
An elementary substance which speetniin 
analysis (in 1868) showed to exist in the sun’s, 
chromosphere, and which has latterly been 
found in some rare minerals; very light, 
only 2-18 times as heavy as hydrogen, - 
It seems to have been proved that at least .some;, 
sensible part of the light of the corona is a terrestrial 
atmospheric halo or dispersive reHection of the light 
of the glowing- hydrogen and ‘ ’ round the 

sun. Sir IV. Thomson. 

Frankland and I^ockyer find the yellow proniinen- 
ces to give a vary decided briglit line not far ftom 
D, but hitherto not identified with any terrestrial 
flame. It seems to indicate a new substance, w-hicli 
they propose to call Eo-ture, 

Helix (he’liks), n. pi. Helices (heTi-sez). 
[Gr. , a wrading, a convolution : applied to, a 
snail from its convolutions.] 1. A spiral litie,,- 
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. as of wire in a coil; a winding, or something 
tliat is spiral; a circumvolution; specitlcally, 
in ge-Gm. a non-plane curve Avliose tangents 
jire all eciually inclined to a fixed right line- 
such a curve as is described by every point of 
a screw that is turned round in a fixed nut. 
2. ill arch, a small volute or twist under tlie 
:ii)acus of the Corinthian capital, of whicli 
in every perfect capital there are sixteen, 
■••wo at each angle, and two meeting under 



the middle of each face of the abacu-s, 
branching out of the canlicoli or stalks, 
whicli rise from between the leaves.— S. In 
anat. the whole circuit or extent of the 
auricle or external border of tiie eai-.— 4. In 
zool. a genus of gasteropodous molluscs, 
the type of the family Helieidic, belonging 
to the order Pulmonata, and comprising the 
land .sliell-snails. The common garden .snail 
(IJ. hortensia) and tlie edible snail of France 
(H. pomatia) are e.xamples. 

Hell (hel), n. [A. Sax. hell, helle, from Jielan, 
to cover, conceal, literally a eonce.aled 
place or place of concealment, hence hell, 
tile grave, a tomb ; comp. Icel. hel, the 
abode of the dead, death, and the goddess of 
death; D. hel, G. Mile, hell. Some consider 
that Hell (O.H.Gr. Rella) was originally the 
name of the goddess of death, and that the 
notion of locality afterwards attached itself 
to the word. See Hble. ] 1. The place of the 
dead, or of souls after death; the lower re- 
gions or the grave; called in Hebrew sheol, 
and by the Greeks hades. — 2. The place or 
state of puiiisliment for the wicked after 
death. Mat. x. 28; Luke xil. 5. 

Sin is hell begun, as religion is heaven anticipated. 

y. Latkrop. 

8. Wicked spirits; the infernal powers. 

Mitcii danger first, much toil did he sustain. 

While Saul .and hell crost Ids strong fate in vain. 

' Cowley. 

4, A place regarded as in some respects re- 
sembling hell; as, (ft) in some games the 
place to which are carried those who are 
caught. (6) A place into , which a tailor 
throws his shreds or a printer his broken 
type. :(c)t A dungeon or prison. 

A hound that runs countermand yet draws dry foot 
well, 


One that before the judgment carries poor souls to 
.'heil, Shak, 


(d) A gaming-house. 

At midnight he had lost forty-eight thousand 
pounds. ... The atmosphere was hot, to be sure, 
but it -vveU became such a hell. Disraeli. 

Hellt (hel), v.t [A corruption of hela (which 
see).] To hide; to cover. 

Else would the waters overflow the lands, 

And fyre devoure the ayre, and hell them qiiight. 

Spenser. 

Hellaclotherium (hella-do-tlie"ri-um), n. 
[Gr. Hellas, Hellados, Greece, and therion, 
a wild beast,] A fossil genus of mammals, 
of which only one species is known, some- 
what resembling the giraffe. It occurs in 
the pliocene of i’rance and Greece. 
Hellanodic (hel-la-nod'ik), «. [Gr. Hellano- 
dilcSs, a chief Judge at the Olj'mpic games— 

, , a Greelc, and dike, right, judgment.] 
In Greek antiq. a judge of the games, e.xer- 
. cises, or combats, wlib decided to which of 
the candidates the prizes belonged. 
Hell-bender (hoTbend-er), ». A name given 
i to the large Noi'th American salamander. 
SeeMENOPOME. 

Hell-black (hcTblak), a. Black or dark as 
hell. Miltoii. 

Hell-born (liul'l.iorn), a. Born of or in hell. 
Eell-bf’ewed ( hel ' brod), a,. Prepared in 
'hell. ‘Thy AeZZ-Smcfid opiate.’ Milton. 
Hell-brotii (hcPhrotii), n. A composition 
for infernal purposes. 

Hell-cat (hcFkat), n. A witch; a hag. 
Hell-doomed (herdbmd), a. Doomed or 
-consigned to hell. 

Hellebore (helTe-bor), n. 1. A name applied 
: to the species of two very different genera 
of plants— Helleborus and 'Veratrnm (both 
of which see). — 2. The powdered root of 
White hellebore (Feratntm albunf), used to 


destroy lice, and by gardeners for killing 
caterpillars. 

Helleborine (helTe-bor-in), n. l. A name 
commonly applied to plants of the genus 
Epipactis, nat. order Orchidacem. There 
are Imt fe'w species, perennials with creep- 
ing rhizomes, fibrous roots, leafystems, and 
loose racemes of dull -coloured flowers. 
They arc natives of the northern hemi- 
sphere, three or four species being found in 
Britain.— 2. A. resin obtained from the root 
of black liellehoi’e {Helleborus niger). 

HeUeborise (helle-bor-iz), v.t, [Gr. helle- 
horizu, to treat with heUehore.] To dose 
with hellebore with the view of bringing 
one to liis senses; to treat for madness by 
hellebore, 

I am represented, as dogmatical in the assertion, 
as original in the opinion, as singular in the paradox, 
nay, as one %vJio w'ould be helleborised <x inadmau 
for harbouring the absurdity. Sir PK Hamilion, 

Helleborism (helTe-bor-izm), «. A medi- 
cinal preparation of hellebore. 


In vain should the physician attempt with all his 
medicines .ind helleborisms, Ferraiiii {iCup). 


Helleborus (hel-leb'o-rus), n. [E. heUehorus, 
Qr. kelleboros, hellebore.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Kannncnlacese, consisting of per- 
ennial low-growing plants with palmate or 
pedate leathery leaves, yellowish, greenish, 
or white flowers, hiiving five conspicuous 
persistent sepals, eight to ten small tubular 
petals, and several many-seeded carpels. 
H. ormitalis is the species which produced 



Helleborus niger (Christmas-rose], 


the black hellebore of the ancients. IT. 
nitjer is the Oliristmas-rose common in gai'- 
dens ; it is a native of South and East 
Europe, and is the source of the black helle- 
bore of modern phai’macoiieias. H. tirklis 
and H. feetidus are herbaceous plants with 
green flowers, and grow in Britain; their 
leaves are emetic and purgative. The whole 
of these plantsare accounted purgative, and 
in large doses act as a narcotic acrid poison; 
hut they are now mostly laid aside. 
Hellenes (hel-len''ez), n. pi. [Gr.] The inlia- 
iiitants of Greece; the Greeks. 

Hellenian, Hellenic (hel-le'ni-an, hel-len'- 
ik), a. [Gr. hellenikos, hellenios, from Hel- 
lenes, the Greeks.} Bertainiiig to the Hel- 
lenes or inhabitants of Greece ; Greek ; 
Grecian. 

Hellenism (helTen-izm), 71. {Gr. MllSnis- 
mos, from Ilellen, a Greek.] A phrase in 
the idiom, genius, or construction of the 
Greek langiuige. 

Hellenist (helTen-ist), n. [Gr. heUenistes, 
from Hcllen, a Greek.] 1. One who alfliiates 
with Greeks or who adopts their language, 
manners, and customs; especially, a Jew 
who used the Greek language in the early 
ages of Christianity.— 2, One skilled in the 
Greek language. ‘The critical Hellenist.’ 
Dalgarno. 

Hellenistic, Hellenistical (Tiel-leu-ist'ik, 
hel-len-ist'ik-al), a. Pertaining to the Hel- 
lenists. —Hellenistic language, the Greek 
spoken or used by the Jews who lived in 
Egypt and other countries where the Greek 
language prevailed. 

Hellenistlcally (hel-len-ist'ik-al-li), adv. 
According to the Hellenistic dialect. 
Hellenlzation Chel'ien-iz-a"Bh.on), n. Act 
of using the Greek language. 

Hellenize (liel'len-iz), v.i. To use the Greek 
language. 

Hellespont (hel'les-pont), n, [Gr. Helles- 
pontos, lit. sea of Helle (daughter of Atha- 
mas), who was drowned in it~Helle, Helles, 
and ponios, sea.] A narrow strait between 
Europe and Asia, now called the Dardan- 


elles; a part of the passage between the 
Euxine and the jEgeau Sea. 

Hellespontine (hel-les-pont'in), a. Pertain- 
ing to the Hellespont. 

Heil-fire (hel'fir), n. The lire of hell; the 
tomients of hell. 

Hell-gate (heTgat), w. The portal or en- 
trance into liell. ‘ Vasthy hell-gate.’ Milton. 
HeU-hag (hel'hag), n. A hag of hell; a ma- 
licious, mischievous old woman. 
Hell-hated (IielTiat-ed), a. Abhorred as 
hell. Shak. 

Hell-haunted (lieTh;int-ed), u. Haunted 
by the devil or evil spirits. ‘This /leZZ- 
haunted grove.’ Dry den. 

Hellhood (hel'hnd), n. The state or condi- 
tion of hell. Beau. J.' M. 

Hell-hound (hel'hoimd), n. A dog of hell; 
an agent of hell; a nn.screant, 

Hellleat (hel'i-kat), n. A wicked creature. 
Bir W, Scott [.Scotch.] 

Hellleat, Hellieate (hel'i-kat, helT-kat), a. 
Liglit-headed; giddy; half-witted; violent; 
extravagant. Sir W. Scott [.Scotch.] 
Helliert (liel'i-dr), n. One who heles or 
covers; a tiler or slater. .SeeHEflE. 

Hellish (hel'isli), a. Pertaining to hell; tit 
for or like hell in qualities; infernal; malig- 
nant; wicked; dete.stable. ‘ Vimqnish hell- 
ish wiles.' Milton. ‘ Hellish hreasts.’ South. 
Hellishly (hel'ish-li), adu. In a hellish man- 
ner; infernally; wickedly; detestably. 
Helhshness (hel'ish-nes), n. TJie qualities 
of hell or of its inhabitants; extreme wicked- 
ness, malignity, or impiety; extremity of 
torment. 

Hellite (Iiei'lt), n. One who frequents a 
gambling house. [Pi,are.] 

Hell-Mte (iielTdt), n. A kite of hell; used 
metaphorically of a person of extreme 
cruelty. Shak. 

Hellward (hePwerd), «dw. Toward hell. 
Hellyt (hei'’i)! (t. Having the qualities of 
hell; hellish. 

Such blasphemies they bray out of their Jielly hearts. 

Anthony Ande7‘son. 

Helm (lielm), ti. [A, .Sax. helma, healma, a 
helm; D. helm, a tiller; G. helm, a helve, a 
tiller— from root of /trine (which see).] l.fA 
handle; a helve. 

A great ax first she gave, that two ways cut, 

In which a fair v/ell-polish’d helm was put, 

Tliat from an olive-bough received his frame. 

Chapman. 

2. The instrument by which a ship is steered, 
consisting of a rudder, a tiller, and in largo: 
vessels a wheel; in a narrower sense, the 
tiller. Hence,./i(/.— 3. The place or post of 
direction or management; as, to be at the 
/trim in the administration. 

I may be ■wrong' in the means, but that is no ob- . 
jection against the design: let those at the hslm con- . 
trive it better. Stoi/t. 

—To ease the helm, to give the wheel a 
quick turn down to meet a heavy sea and 
prevent the helmsman from being throivn 
over the wheel. — Doiim with the helm! the 
order to push it down to tlie lee-side of the 
ship, in order to put the ship about or to 
lay her to windward. — Dp icith the helm ! 
the order to put the helm a-weatlier.---S/iiyt 
the helm 1 the order to put it from star- 
hoai’d to port, or the reverse.— He/m a-mid- 
ships, or right the helm! the order to keep 
it even with the middle of the ship.— J’oj't 
the helm ! the order to put it over towards 
the left side of the ship.— .S'ta-r/joB-rd the 
helm! the order to put it on the light side 
of tlie ship. 

Helm (helm), v.t To steer; to guide; to 
direct. ‘The business Ife hath helmed.' 
Shak. [Hare.] 

Helm (helm), n. A helmet. [Poetical and 
antiquarian.] See Helmei'. 

Helm (helm), v.t To cover with a helmet. 
Helm (helm), n. The stem or stalk of grain;' 
the haulm. 

Helmage (lielm'aj), n. Guidauee. 

Helmed, Helmeted (helmd, helm'et-ed), a. 
Furnished with a helmet. ‘Helmeted Bel- 
lona.’ Beau. iL- FI. 

The helmed cherubim 

Are seen in glittering ranks with -winga displayed. 

, Miltofj.. 

Helmet (helm'et), n. [Dim. from A. Sax. 
helm, what covers, a helmet, from lielan, 
to cover; D, and G. helm, Goth, hilnis, Icel. 
hjdlnir. See also HEhL. ] I. A defensive 
covering for the head ; especially, a piece 
of armour composed of metal, leatliei', &c., 
lor the protection of the head. The ear- 
lier ^ Greek and Homan helmets did not 
protect the face. During the middle ages 
helmets were made of steel, frequently 
inlaid with gold, and provided with bars 
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iuul flaps to iHJVer IIik ftiue in battle and to 
allow of heini; opened at otlier times. Ihe 
full- bill-rod liclmot entirely covered the 
Head, fane, and in-elc, having in front per- 
forations for the luiinissioa of aii’, and slits 


FuU-batred Helmet. Open Helmet. 

through which the wearer might see the 
olijents aromnl him. The open helmet 
covered only the head .ears, and neck, leaving 
the face unguarded. Some open helmets 
had a bar or bars from the forehead to the 
chin, to guard against the transverse cut of 
a broadsword. The modern military liel- 
niets afford no pi-otection for the face. Fire- 
niou vveara heavy head-piece of leather and 
brass, or other materials, to protect them 
as far as possible from falling ruins at contla- 
gratioirs. llehnet-s of white felt, with folds of 
linen wrapped round them, are worn in 
India and otiier hot climates as a protection 
against the smi, Tlie name helmet is also 
given to a kind of hat worn by policemen. — 
3. In A^r. the part of a coat of amis tliat 
bears the crest. Of the helmets home oyer 
coat-armour, tZie form and position of ivliich 
show the cpiality or dignity of the hearer, 
only four are used by English heralds— viz. 


King Noble. 

that assigned to the sovereign and princes 
of the blood-royal, which is full-faced, coin- 
■posed of gold, ivith the heaver divided into 
six projecting bars and lined with crimson; 


Knight, Esquire 

that borne by dukes, marquises, earls, vis- 
counts, and barons, which is of steel with 
five bars of gold, and represented somewhat 
in profile: that assigned to baronets and 
knights, which is a full-faced steel helmet 
with the visor open and without bars; and 
that of an esquh'e , and gentleman, wliich i.s 
of steel and always depicted in profile, with 
the visor closed.-— 3. That which resembles 
a helmet in form, position, and the like; as, 
(a) the upper part of a retort; (6) a heavy 
cloud hanging over the top of a mountain 
(see HhtiMAViNb); (c) in 6ot the upper part 
uf a rhigent corolla. 

Helmet-flower (helm'et-flou-er), A plant 
and its flower; the aconite or wolf’s-bane. 
Helmet-shaped (lieln!'et-.shapt), a. Shaped 
like a helmet; galeated (which see). 
Helmet-sheE (iielrn'et-sheJ), ?i. The com- 
mon name of the shells of the ESnuS Cassis. 

; a genus of pectinibran- 
ciiiate gasteropods be- 
longine; to the family 
Bucelmdso. Most of the 
species are inhabitants 
Of tropical shores, bitt 
a few are found on the 
: coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. Some of the 
shells attain a large. Heimet-sheii {Cojfir 
size, Those of E iuf/u, 

0. am-nuta, C. tuberosa, 

and other species, are the materialon which 

shell cameos are usually sculptured. 


Helmiclxthyidsa (hel-mik-tln'i-de), n. pi. 
[Gr. helmim, a worm, iehthys, a fish, and 
eidos, resemblance.] Syiionjan of Leptoco- 
phalidcB, a family of flslie.s, to which tlie 
Anglesea morris belongs, remarkable for 
the imperfect ossification of their skulls. 
Helmintll (hel'minth), n. [Or. helming, hel- 
minthoH, a worm.] 1. A worm; specifically, 
a parasitical worm, as a tapeworm, or larva 
infesting the internal parts or intestinal 
canal of an animal. — 2. A silicate of alumina 
and iron with magnesia, occurring in ver- 
niienlar crystallizations. 
Helmlnthagogtte(hel-min'tI)a-gog), n. JGr. 
helmins, Aaimintka% a W'orin, and ayo, to 
expel.] In med. a remedy against worms; 
an anthelmintic. 

Helminthiasis (liel-min-tln'a-sis), n. [Or. 
helniintidaii, to suffer from worms, from 
helmins, helminthos, a worm.] In mad, a 
generic name for the condition which gives 
occasion to the presence of worms in any 
part of the body. 

Helminthic (liel-min'thik), a. [Gr, helmins, 
helminthos, a worm.] Relating to worms; 
expelling rvonns. 

Helminthic (hel-min'thik), n. A medicine 
for expelling worms. 

Helminthite (hel-inin'thit), n. [Gr. helnrins, 
helmmthos, a worm.] The term applied to 
those long sinuous tracks common on the 
surface of saiidstoues, aad usually supposed 
to be wom-trails. 

Helminthold (hel-min'thoid), a. [Gr. hel- 
vdns, helminthos, a wonn, and eidos, resom- 
hlaiice.] Wonn-.shaped; vermiform. 
Helmintholite (hel-min'thol-it), n. [Gr. 
helmins, helminthos, a worm, and Uthos, a 
Stone.] A fossil worm, with or witliout a 
shell. 

Helminthologic, Helminthological (hel- 
min'thol-oj"ik, hel-min'thoI-oj"ik-al), a. [See 
HEi,3iusi'rH0i.06T. ] Tertaiuing to helmin- 
thology. 

Helminthologist (hel-min-thol'o-jist), n. 
One who is versed in helminthology. 
Helminthology (Jiel-min-thoTo-ji), n. [Gr. 
helmins, helminthos, a worm, and logos, dis- 
course.] The science or knowledge of ver- 
mes or worms; the description and natural 
history of worms, more especially the Seole- 
cida. 

Helmless (lielmTes), a. Destitute of a hel- 
met. 

Helmless (helm'les), a. Without a helm or 
steering apparatus. 

Helm-port (lielm'port), n. Naut. the hole 
in the counter of a ship through which the 
rudder passes. 

Helmsman (lielmzTnan), n. Nmt. the man 
at the helm or wheel who steers a ship. 
Helrawind (lielm'wind), n. [From helm, a 
covering for the head. See HEIMET. ] A 
wind in the mountainous parts of England: 
so called from the dark cloud called helm 
that lies on the mountain tops for some days 
before the storm, while the rest of tiie sky 
is clear. 

Helocera (he-los'e-ra), n. pi. [Gr. halos, a 
stud, and keras, a hom.] A triho of pen- 
tamerous beetles, with clubbed antemue, 
limbs singularly flattened, and so arranged 
that each part can he folded closely up to 
the others, in which contracted state they 
are received in small cavities in the lower 
part of the body. The tribe includes the 
species of the genus Hister or mimic beetles, 
the Byrrhida) or piU-heetles, &c. 

HelodUS (helO'dus), n. [Gi*. lielos, a stucl, 
and odous, a tooth.] A fossil genus of shai-k 
teeth, so temed fi-om the stud-like appear- 
ance of their crushing crowns. They abound 
in carboniferous limestone. 

Helonias (he-lo'ui-as), n. [From Gr. halos, 
a marsh.] A North American genus of 
plants, nat. order Melanthaceaj. They have 
tuberous roots, broadly lanceolate leaves, 
and a scape bearung a dense raceme of 
nearly sessile flowers. 

Helopidse (he-lop'i-de), n. pi. A family of 
coleopterous insects, belonging to the sec- 
tion Heteromera, named from the genus 
Helops, several species of which are found 
in England, living in rotten wood, and 
under the bark of ti-ees. 

Helosls; Helotis (he-l6'sis, he-loHis), n. 
[Gr. heilii,: to turn. ] In patliol. eversion of 
the eyelids, and convulsions of the muscles 
of the eyes; sirabismus. Dimglison. 

Helot (heflot), n. [Gr. heUotes, a Spartan 
serf, a bondsman.] A slave in ancient 
Sparta; lienee, a slave in general, 

Those unrortanates-ithe Helots of mankind, more 
or less numerous in every community. Is. Taylor. 


Helotism (heTot-izm), n. The coinlitiou of 
tlic Helots, s2ave.s in Sparta; slai’-ery. 
Helotry (he'lot-ri), n. Helots in a collec- 
tive sense; a body of person.s in a condition 
similar to that of Helots; bondsmen. 

The Helotry of M.-onnioii are not, in our day, so 
easily enforced to content themselves as the peasantry 
of that happy period, as Mr. Southej' considers it, 
which elap.sed between the fall of the feudal .and the 
rise of commercial tyranny. Macaulay. 

Help (help), v.t. Conjugated regularly, the 
old past tense and participle holp and hoL 
pen being olisolete or used only in poetry. 
[A. Sax. Jielpan, Goth, hilpan, D. helpen, 
icel. hjdlpa, G. helfon, to help— from same 
root as Skr. Icalp, to suit, to be of service.] 

1. To lend strength or means toward effect- 
ing any purpose; to aid; to assist; as, to 
halp_ a man in his work; to help another in 
raising a building; to help one to pay his 
debts ; to help the memory or the under- 
standing. ‘Being lustily holpan by tlie 
rest.’ Tennyson. 

Help thyself and God will help thee. G. Herbert, 
How should I that ,am a king, 
However imicii he help me at my need. 

Give my one daughter saving to’a king. 

Tennyson. 

2. To bring succour or relief to; to succour; 
to relieve ; as, to help one in distress. 

Help me, Lys.ander, help me ! do thy best 
To pluck this crawling .serpent from iny breast. 

Shall. 

3. To cure or to mitigate, aspainordiiiease; 
to cure or relieve, as a person in pain or 
disease ; to heal (with of). 

Do wounds help wounds, or grief help grievoins 
deeds. Shah, 

The true caharaus helps a cough. Gerard, 
Love doth to her eyes repair 
T 0 help liim of his blindness. Shah, 

i. To change for the better ; to remedy ; to' 
avail against ; to prevent. 

Cease to lament for what thou ennat not help. Shah, 

If they take ofTence when we give none, it is a 
thing we cannot Sanderson, 

6. To forbe.ar; to avoid. 

I cannot help remarking the resemblance between 
him and our author. Pope, .. 

6. To increase; to aggravate. [Rare,] 

Their .armour helped their harm, crushed iji and 
bruised 

Into their substance pent. AH lion. ■ [ 

Such an infinitive as to go, to take, &c., is 
often omitted after kelp, especially in col- 
loquial language; as, fidp me in, that is, help 
me to go in; help me oft' my horse. ‘Bless- 
edly holp hither.’ Shak.~To helpfomard, 
to advance by assistance; to assist in mak- 
ing progress. —To kelp off, to remove by 
help; to occupy or engross. ‘To help ojf 
their time. ’ Loeke, [Rare. ]—To help on, to 
forward; to aid. — To help out, to aid in 
delivering from difficulty, or to aid in com- 
pleting a design. 

The god of learning and of light, 

Would want a god himself to help him out. Sitiipl. 
—To help over, to enable to surmomrt; as, 
to help one over a difficulty.— 2'o help fo, to 
supply with; to furnish witli. 

Whom they would help to a kingdom. 

I Maccab. viii. IS. 

—To help up, to raise; to support. * A man 
is well holp up that trusts to you.’ Shale. 
Syn. To aid, assist, succour, relieve, .serve. 
Help (belli), v.i. To lend aid; to contribute 
strength or means ; to be of use ; to avail. 

‘ Though what they (words) do impart help 
not at all.’ Shale. 

A generous present helps to persuade, as well as 
an agreeable person. Garth. 

— To help out, to lend aid; to bring a, 
supply. 

Some, w, anting the talent to write, m.ade it their 
care that the actors should help out where the Mtisies 
failed. Ryiner. 

Help (help), n. [A. Sax. liefpe, Icel. /y£%. See 
the verb.] l. Aid furnished toward promot-: v 
ing an object, or deliverance from difficulty 
or distress; aid; assistance. 

Give us help from trouble ; for vain is the help of 
man. Ps. lx. ii. 

Embrace, and invite helps, and advices, touching 
the execution of thy place. Bacon. 

S. That which gives rassi.stanca; one who or 
that which contributes to advance a pur- 
pose. 

Virtue is a friend and a help to nature. South. 

God is a very present in time of trouble. 

Ps. xlvi. I., 

3. Remedy; relief; as, the evil is done and 
there is no help for it ; there is no help for 
the man; Ms disease is incurable.— 4 A,: 
hired man or woman; a domestic servant. . 
[United States,] 

Helper (helpT.r), m One that helps, aids, or 
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assists; an assistant; an auxiliary; one tliafc 
furnishes or administers a remedy. ‘Any 
hdper for i-srael. ’ 2 Ki. .xiv. 2o‘. 

Compassion ... is ... an helper oftentimes of evils. 

Dr. H. More. 

Help-fellow (hRl])'fcl-lo), n. .V collea.cme; 
a jiiirtner or assueiate ; a helninati'. ‘.Vii 
hdp-f allow of our ofliee.' TIdall. 

Helpful (help'fiil), «■ Furnishing help; u.se- 
ful; wholesoine ; salutary. ‘Helpful me- 
dicines.’ Raleigh. 

Helpfulness (help'fnl-nes), n. 'riie condi- 
tion or characteristio of being Iwilpful; 
assistance ; usefulness. 

You .saw the begttiiiiiigs of civilization as it were, 
and the necessity of mutual help/iUness amm's; the 
settlers. IK Black. 

Helpless (help'Ies), a. 1. SostHiite of help 
or strength; needing help; feeble; weak; as, 
a helpless babe. 

How .siiail I tlien your helpless fame defend. Pope. 

2. Bringing or affording no help; unaiding. 

Yet since tlie frodn h.ave been 
Helpless foreseers of my plagues. Cluttanan. 

.3, Beyond lielp; irremediable. ‘Helpless 
harms.’ Spenser.— 4. t Unsupplied; destitute. 
Helpless of all th.at human wants require. Dryden. 

Helplessly (help'les-li), n&v. In a helpless 
manner. 

Helplessness (help'les-nes), n. ’I’he .state of 
heing helpless. 

It is the tendency of sickness to reduce our extra%'- 
agant self-estimation, by exhibiting our solitary /ie/ji- 
Jessness. litic/cm in stcr. 

Helpmate (helphnat), n. [Help ant! male.] 
A mate that helps; a helper; a partner; a 
companion ; a wife. 

Helpmeet (help'met), n. [A corruption of 
helpmate, tlie change being probably sug- 
gested by the expression ‘ an help meet for 
him’ in Gen. ii. 18.] A partner; a consort; 
a wife; a helpmate. 

Helpmeet is not a. compound to be defended, and 
yet it Ims been used by at least two rvriters of very 
hfeh repute (Southey, Dr. Ne\vinnn|. 

Fitzedsuaj'd Hall. 

Helter-skelter (hel'ter-skel'ter), aclv. [A 
sort of onomatopoesis representing bustle, 
noise, and confusion. Comp, hubble-bubble, 

. hu'dy-hurhj; G. holtar-poUar; Sw. Miller om 
duller, &c.] An expression denoting huii’y 
and confusion. 

Helter-skelter have I rode to thee. Skak. 

Helve (helv), n. [A. Sax. half, hylf, hielfa, 
0 . 11 . G. halbe, hdbe.] 1. ’Iho handle of an 
axe or hatchet. —2. t The head of an axe. 
[Rare.] 

The of the axe craved a handle of the wood 
of oaks. Fuiler. 

Helve (lielv), tht. pret. tfc pp. helved; ijpr. 
kelvimj. To furnish with a helve, as an 
axe. 

Helve-liammer(helv'Iiam-mer), n. Alaivre, 
heavy blacksmith's hammer for manufactur- 
ing wrought iron, tilted by the helve and 
oscillittiifg on bearings. 

Helvella (hel-vel'la), n. A genus of fungi, 
one species of which, H. eseulenta, is a 
delicate article of food. 

Helvellei (hel-vel'le-i), n. pi. An order of 
fungi, of the division A.soomycetes, distin- 
, guislied by the hymenium being more or less 
, exposed, coinprisiug the esculent Helvelto, 
the morels, &c. 

Helver ( iielv'er), n. In mining, the handle 
or helve of a tool. 

Helvetic (hel-vet'ik), a. [L. /feiuct tots, from 
Iliilve/M. ProbabIy=high-hill-nien.] Of or 
pertaining to the Helvetil, the inhabitants 
of the Alps, now Switzerland, or what per- 
tains to the modem states and inhabitants 
of the Alpine regions; as, the Helvetic con- 
federacy; Helvetic states. 

Helvetic (Iiel-vet'ik), n. A follower of 
Zwiijglins in opposition to Luther. 

Helvih, Helvine (hel'vin), n. [From Gr. 
hdios, the sun, in allusion to its yellow 
colour.] A mineral of a yellowish colour, oc- 
curring ill regular tetrahedrons, with trunc- 
ated angles. It is related to the garnet 
group, and melts ea-ily into a hlackish-hrown 
.glass. It is found near Schwartzenherg in 
Saxony. 

Helvite (hel'vit), ?t. Same as Heilrm (which 
see).' 

HelwingiaceJB (hel-wiu‘',fi-a"se-e), n. pi. A 
: small nat. order of monochlaniydeous di- 
cotyledonous plants, nearly allied to the 
Araliaceie, with alternate leaves, and flowers 
clustered on the midribs of the leaves. The; 
young , leaves of Hehoingia nisaifolia are 
used in Japan as ail esculent. 


Helxine (helks'in), n. A plant having loavea 
like those of ivy. Cnibb. 

Hem (hem), n, [A. Sax. hem, liemm; comp. 
Fris. 'hemn, and W. hem, hem, border. Per- 
haps from a verb with souse of stopping, 
.‘ind hence of inclosing ; comp. G. hennmen, 
to stop .a ■wheel, to .stop, to check.] 1. The 
border of a garment, doubled and sowed to 
.strengthen it, and prevent the ravelling of 
the weft threads. — 2. Edge; border; margin. 
‘The very hem of the sea.’ Shah.— 3. In 
arch, the spiral projecting part of the Ionic 
capital. 

Hem (hem), v.t. pret. & pp. hemmed; ppr. 
hemming. 1. To form a Jiein or liorder to; 
to fold and sew, down the edge of ; as, to 
/(cm a handkerchief.— 2. To border; to edge. 

All the skirt about 

Was hemm'd with fringe. Spenssr, 

—To hem, about or around, to shut in; to 
inclose. ‘With valiant sqiiiulrons round 
about to hern.’ Fairfax . — To hern in, to 
inclose !ind confine; to'suiTouiid; to envii'ou; 
as, the troops were kemmed in by the erioniy. 

So ivas it hemmed In by woody lulls. Sir 1\ Sidney. 

— To hem o‘ut,f to shut out. ‘You can not 
Aem me frttt of London.’ J. Webster. 

Hem (heiii), interj. [Imitative, and more 
correctly Imi.] An e.\’claniation, whose ut- 
terance is a voluntiiry luilf-cough, loud or 
.subdued, as the emotion nuiy .suggest: some- 
times used as a noun. 

I would try if I could cry hem, and li,ave him. Shnk. 

Hem (hem), v.L To make the sound ex- 
pressed by the word hem; hence, to hesitate 
or stammer in speaking; to hum. Shale. 
Hem (hem), v. t. To remove by hennuiug or 
hawking. Shak. 

Hem t (hem), proa Them. Chaucer, Spum- 
ser, (fee. 

Hemachate (he'ma-kat), n. [Gr. haima, 
blood, and achates, agate.] A species of 
agate, interspersed with spots of red 3as]3er. 
Hemachrome (he'ma-krom), n. Same as 
Ilcumaehrome. 

Hemaclromometer(he'nia-dro-niom"et-er), 
n, [Gr. haima, blood, drmnos, a course, and 
metron, a measure.] An instniment for 
measuring the rate at which the blood niove.s 
in the arteries. 

Hemadromometry(he'ma-clro-mom"'et-ri), 
n. The art of measuring the rate at which 
the blood moves in the arteries. 
Hemadyrtamometer ( he ' nm-di-na-mom"- 
et-er), n. [Gr. haima, blood, and dyncimn- 
metor (which see).] A contrivance for as- 
certaining the pressure of the blood in the 
arteries or veins by observing'' the height to 
which it will raise a column of mercury. 
Hemal (he'nial), a. Same as Hmmal. 
Hemantlius (hS-mau'thus), n. Same as 
Emmanthus. 

Hemapopbysis (he-ma-pof'i-sis), n. Same 
as Hcmnapophg.ns. 

Heraastatic, llemastatical (lie-ma-stat'ik, 
he-ma-stat'ik-al), a. [Gr. haima, blood, and 
statilcos, causing to stand, from histemi, to 
stand.] 1. Relating to the weight of the 
blood. —2. In med. serving to arrest the 
e.scape or flow of Mood, as a medicine; ar- 
resting hemorrhage. 

Hemastatic (he-ma-stat'ik), n. A remedy 
for stanching the flow of blood. 
Hemastatics (he-ma-statTlcs), n. The doc- 
trine of the motion of the blood in living 
bodies. 

Hematein, Hemateine (he-ma-te'in), n.. 
(Probably Cic Hia 0^. ) A dark-red colouring 
matter obtained" by acting on hematoxylm 
by ammonia. AYith excess of ammonia it 
forms a splendid purple matter. 
Hematemesis (he-ma-tem'e-sis), n. Same 
as lI(X,matemesU. 

Hematherm (he'ma-therm), n. [Gr. haima, 
blood, and thermos, hot.] A name given by 
some zoologists to a warm-blooded animal. 
Hematin, Hematme (he'ma-thi), ?i. [Gr. 
haima, haimatas, blood.] 1. The red coloure 
ing matter of the blood occurring in solu- 
tion in the interior of the blood corpuscles 
or cells. Watts gives the formula C 2 ; 5 H 22 .B’e 
as probable. It is the only sfrucFure 
of the body, except hair, which contains 
iron. Hematin can be obtained by sub- 
mitting the comminuted clod of ox blood, 
freed as much as possible from serum, to 
pressure, and agitating the expressed liquid 
by small portions with a saturated solution 
of oxalie acid, with addition of alcohol and 
a large cpiantity of ether. The solution, 
left to stand for some rveeks over chloride 
of calcium, deposits the hematin in small 
black nodules made up of cubes. It may be 


obtained in various oiher ways. — 2. The 
name sometimos given to hematoxylin. ,See 
.HE.UATO.XYLfN. 

Hematite (lie'ma-tlt), n. [Gr. haimatites, 
from haima, blood. ] A name applied to two 
ores of iron, red hematite and brown hema- 
tite. They are both of a fibrous structure, 
and the lilires, though sometimes nearly 
parallel, usually diverge or even radiate 
from a centre. They rarely occur mn(,)r- 
phous, but almost ahvay.s in concretions, 
louiforni, globular, liotryoidal, stnhiotitki, 
&o. Tlie fed hematite (called .sometinie.s 
bloodstone) i.s a variety of the red oxide; its 
streak and powder are always nearly blood- 
red. It is one of tlie most important iron- 
ores. The brown liematftB is a variety of 
tile brown oxide or hydrate; its streak and 
powder are always of a lirowiiish ytdlow. 
Hematitic (he-ma-tit'ik), a. Pertaining to 
hematite or re,senibliii,g' it. 

Hematocele (lie'ma-to-sel), «. [Gr. liai/mci, 
haimatos, blood, and Idle., a tumour. 1 A 
tnnionr filled with blood; a swelling of the 
scrotum or spermatic cord c;oiitiiiniii,g blood. 

: Hematology (he-ma-toro-ji), «, [Gr.Vmwita, 
haimatos, blood, and logos, a discourse.] ’The 
doctrine of the blood. 

Hematosin, Hematosine (he-riia-t6'siu),'n. 
[Or. haima, haimatos, blood.] Tlie I’ed col- 
ourin.g matter of the blood. ,See Hematin. 
HeraatOSiS (he-ina-t5'sis), n. Same as Hce- 
rnaUmifi 

Hematoxylin, Hematoxyline (he-rna-, 
toks'i-lin), ii. [Gr. haima, huiinatos, blood, 
and a;.vion, wood.] (CifiH,.j 05 .) The colour- 
ing principle of logwood (Hmmatoxylon 
ctt'mpcchianU'in),oi a red colour and bitterish 
taste. It crystallizes in small crystalline 
lamirue of a reddish-white colour. Their 
taste is bitter, acrid, and slightly astringent. 
This colouring matter is a constituent part 
of all the colours prepared 'vvitli logwood, 
and the changes which it midergoe.s by the 
action of adds and alkalies render it useful 
as a reagent to detect their presence. 
Heniatoxylon (he-ma-toks'i-lonj. .See H-®- 
MATOXYION. 

Hemat'uria (he-ma-tuTi-a), n, .Same as 
Hmmaturia. 



Heiiielytron. 


Hemelytron (hem-elT-tron), n. pi. Heme- 
lytira ( hem - el ' i - tra). 
A wing-cover of a tetraji- 
terous insect when it is 
coriaceous at the base 
ami nienilirarious at the 
extremity, asintheorder 
^ Homiptera. In the fig. 

a show's tlie coriaceous 
or Icatliery portion, and 
ho the membranous or 
transp.irent portion,^. 

Hemeralopia (he'me-ra-16"pi-a), n. [Gr. he- 
mem, the tlay, alao.s, blind, and ops, the eye.] 
A defect in the sight in consequence of 
which a person can see only by artificial 
light; day blindness. It is also used, how- 
ever, for exactly the opposite defect . of 
vision. See Nyctalopia. 

Hemerobaptist(he'me-ro-bap"'tist), n. [Gr. 
kemera, day, and baptu, to wash. ] One of a 
sect among the Jews who bathed every day. 

Hemerobiaxi (lie-me-ro'bi-an), m. A neurop- 
tei'ous insect of the family Hemerobiidie. 

HemeroMMse(he'me-ro-bi"i-d5),n.pL [Typi- 
cal genus Hemerobius— Gr. hemera, a day, 
bios, life, and Gr. eidos, re.iiemlil.'uice.l Lace- 
wing flies, a family of neuropterous insects, 
remarkable for the exceeding brilliancy of 
the eyes in most of the species, and for tlie 
delicate structure and varied colours of their 
long reticulated wings. The larvai prey 
upon pliiiit-Iice. 

Hemerobtus (he-me-ro'bi-us), ?i, [See Hb- 
MEKOBiiiu®.] A genus of neuropterous in- 
sects, the type of tiie family Hemerobiidio. 
The eggs are placed in a long thi'cad-like 
pedicel. 

Hemerocallidero ( he ' me - ro - kaUid"e-e ), 
7i.pl. [See Hemeiiooallis.] A section of 
the iiat. order Liliaceai, comprising many 
showy plants bearing red, white, (due, or 
yellow umbellate or racemose flowers. _ It 
includes the Neiv Zealand hax (Phormkim 
i&nax), and Sanseviera cylmdra, which 
yields fibres for cordage. 

Hemerocallis (heTne-ro-lval'Tis), n. [Gr. he- 
niera, the day, and Icallistos, most beauti- 
ful.] A genus of Liliiiceie, natives of tem- 
perate Asia and Eastern Europe, two species 
of wliicli (H. fiaoa and E. fulva) are grown 
in gardens for the beauty of their flowers, 
under the name of day-lily. They have 
long I'adical leai’es, and a branched few- 
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ihjwvM .scape, with large himdsome blos- 
soms. the seginenta of wliicli .ire united into 
a tube. 

JEtemi- (Iie'mi). [Gr. abbrer. from he- 
misu, iiaiit, of hmdsus, hall] A jirelix sig- 
nifying balf, used in many compound words 
derived from the Greelc; equivalent to L. 
Fr. deini 

HeinianatropaJ, Hemianatropous (he'- 
mi-im-at"rop-al, lie'mi-ai>at"rop-us), a. 
[I’lvtix hemi, ami anatropal (which see). 
Inhot. Imlf-aiiiitropal; iipiilied to ovules. 
Hemlearp (he'ml-lcjirp), n. [Prefix Jiemi, 
ami Gr. %c 0 -pos, fruit.] In hot. one of the 
halves of a fruit which spontaneously 
divides into two. 

Hemiorania, Hemicrany (lie-mi-krft'ni-a, 
he'mi'kra-ni), n. [Prefix hemi, and Gr. 
kmnion, tlie skull] A pain that affects only 
one side of the head. 

Hemicranic (he-nii-kran'ik), o. Kelating 
to hemicrania. 

Eeniicyele (he'mi-si-kl), n. |Gi’. MmiUcylclos, 
—hemi, half, and Jeyldm, a circle. ] 1. A half 
circle; more generally called & Seniioircle. 
2. A semicircular arena ; a semicircular 
room or division of a room. 

The collections will be displ.nyed in the hemtcycle 
of the centr.il pavilion of the palace of the Troca- 
clero. Academy. 

Hemidactyl (he-ml-dak'til), a. In zool. 
having an oval disk at the base of the toes, 
as in some saurian reptiles. 

Heraidactylus (he-ml-dak'til-iis), u. [Pre- 
fix hemi, and Gr. daUylos, a finger or toe.] 
A genus of lizards belonging to the gecko 
family or flat-toed lizards, which have an 
oval disk at the base of the toes. 
Hemldesnrus (he-ml-des'mus), n. [Prefix 
hemi, and Gr. desmos, a hand— alluding to 
the fllameuts.,] A genus of twining plants, 
nat. order Asclepiadacem, having opposite 
leaves, and cymes of small greenish flowers. 
U. indic-m yields the Indian sarsaparilla, 
a reputed alterative, diuretic, and tonic, 
which is rarely employed in England. 
HeinidiapeiLte(he-mi-di'a-pen"te), n. [Pre- 
fix Afinii, and Gr. diapanto, a fifth in music.] 
In mude, an imperfect fifth. 

Hemidltoue (he-mi'di-ton), n. [Prefix hemi, 
and Ur. difnuos, of two tones— df, for din, 
twice, double, and tonos, ii tone.] In Greek 
the lesser or minor third. 
Henaidystrophia (he'mi-dis-tr6"fi-a), n. 
[Prefix hemi, Gr. dys, ill, and trophe, from 
trepho, to nourish.] In hot. a term employed 
to design the partial nourishment of trees, 
owing to the unequal distribution of their 
roots, from these being prevented spreading 
in some directions, or other causes. 
Heinigale (he-mig'a-le), n. [Prefix hemi, and 
Oil', gale, weasel.] A Bornean aiiira.il of the 
civet family, distinguished by the row of 
broad dark stripes which cross its back. It 
is a sub-genus of Pm'adoxuru.s. 
Hemigamous (be-mig'a-mus), a. [Prefix 
hemi, and Gr. yainos, marriage.] In hot. 
having one of the tivo florets in the same 
spikelet neuter, and the other unisexual, 

■ whether male or female: said of grasses. 
Hemiglyph. (lie'mi-glif), n. [Prellx hemi, 

and Gr. ylijphs, a carving.] In arcA. the 
half channel at the edge of the triglyph 
tablet in the Doric entablature. 
Heinihedral<he-mi-hS'dral),u. [Prefix /lenrt, 
md Qt. hedra, a face,] In mineral a term 
applied to a crystal having only half the 
number of : planes belonging to any xiar- 
ticiilar modification wliicii the law of syin- 
i inetry requires, as when a cube has planes 
: oiily on halt of its eight solid angles, or one 
plane out of a, pair on each of its edges; or 
as, in the case of a tetrahedron, which is 
^ heinihedral to aii ootohedi'on, it being con- 
tained under four of the planes of an octo- 
hedron. 

Hemihedrally (hc-mi-he'dral-li), adv. In a 
, heinihedral inannei’, 

: Hemihedrism (he-mi-he'drizm), ii. In 
crj/A’tel the property of crystallizing hemi- 
hedrally. 

Hemihedron (he-mi-hS'ilron), n. A solid 
: hemihedrally divided; thus the tetrahedron 
As a hemihedron. 

Hemimetahola (Irn'mi-me-tah'-'o-hO, ?i. pi 
[Prefix /icww, and Gr. metahole, change.] The, 

■ section of the class Insecta which undergo 
an incomplete metamorphosis. See Insect. 

iHemimetahoUe (he'mi-me-ta-bol"ik), a. 
[See Hbmimetaboia.] Inzool a term ap- 
: plied to those insects which undergo an In- 
complete metamorphosis, the larva differ- 
iing from the pertect insect chiefly in the 

■ : absence of wings and in size. 


Hemiiaorphic (he-mi-mor'flk), a. [Prefix 
hemi, and Ur. niutphe, form.] In crystal, a 
term applied to a crystal having the two 
ends modified with unlike planes. 

Hemina (lie-mi'na), n. [L., from Gr. hemina, 
from hSmisus, half.] 1. An ancient Homan 
measure containing half a sextnrius, and, 
according to Arhuthnot, aliout ^ pint Eng- 
lish wine measure,— 2. In med. a measure 
equal to about 10 liiiid ounces. 

Hemiope (he'mi-op), n. [Prefix hemi, and 
Gr. ops, opos, a voice.] An ancient musical 
wind-instrument consisting of a tube with 
three holes. 

Hemiopia, Hemiopsy (he-mi-o'pi-a, he-mi- 
op'si), n. [Prefix hemi, and Gr. upsk, sight.] 
A defect of vision in which the patient sees 
only a part of the object he looks at, the 
middle of it, its circumference, or its upper 
or lower ])art, or more commonly one lateral 
half being completely oliscurcd. 
Hemiplegia, Hemiplegy (he-mi-plCi'ji-a, 
he'im-ple-ji), n. [Prefix hemi, and Gj'. p)lege, 
a stroke, from plmvi, to strike.] A xialsy 
that affects one h.ilf of the body; a paralytic 
affection on one side of the human frame. 
Hemiplegic (he-mi-plej'ik), a. Relating to 
hemiplegia. 

Hemiplexy (hc'ml-pleks-i), n. Same as 
Hemiplegia. 

Hemipode (he'mi-pod), n. A bird of the 
genus Hcniipodius, 

Hemlpodius (he-mi-pb'di-us), n. [Prefix 
hemi, and Ur. pous, podos, a foot, from the 
hind-toe being absent.] A genus of rasorial 
birds allied to the quails. The species are 
found chiefly in Africa and Asia. The swift- 
flying heinipodius is the little quail of Raw i 
South Wales. 

Hemiprism (he'mi-prizm), n. [Prefix hemi, 
and prism (wliicli see).] In crysUd. a form 
in the monoclinic and triclmic systems of 
crystallization that comprises bait one face 
of a prism and its opposite. Dana. 
Hemiprismatic (he'nii-pris-mat"ik), a. 
[Prefix haml and prismatia (wliich see).] 
Half prismatic. 

Heraipter, Hemipteran (he-mip'ter, he- 
mlp'ter-an), n. An insect of the order He- 
miptera. 

Hemiptera (he-mip'ter-a), n.pl [Prefix 
hemi, and Ur. pteron, a ■wing.] An order 
of four-winged bisects, having a sucxori.il 
proboscis, the outer Avings, or wing-covers, 
either entirely formed of a suljstance inter- 
mediate between the elytra of beetles and 
the ordinary membranous wings of most in- 
sects, or leathery at the base and transpa- I 
rent towards the tips (hemelytra). In one I 
group (Aphides) aU the Avings Avlieii present 
are membranous, The true Avings are j 
straight and unplaited. Some feed on vege- i 
table and some on animal juices. Tiiose i 
ha'ving the upper AVings of a uniform sub- I 
stance throughout (wliethor Ic.nthery or 1 
transparent) have been constituted into a j 
section, and by some natiiralists into an | 
order named Homopteva; those having them 
partly leathery and lau'tly tr.inspareht con- ! 
stitute the section or order Ileteroptera. The | 
plant-lice, lioat-fly, coclvineal insect, locust, I 
hug, lantern-fly, &c., belong to tins order, i 
Hemipteral, Hemipterous (he-mipTer-al, i 
he-mip'ter-us), a. Belonging to the order ! 
Hemiptera; having the upper Avings half ! 
crustaceous and half membranaceous. I 
Hemisphere (hc'mi-sfdr), ■«. [Gr. liiimi- j 
sphairion — hemi, lialf, and sphairion, a | 
globe.] 1. A Iialf sphere; one half of a ! 
sphere or glol)e wlicn divided by a plane j 
I'tassing, or regarded as passing, through its I 
centre; half the terrestrial globe; half of I 
the celestial globe, or half the surface of the i 
heavens.— 2. A map or projection of half the i 
teiTestrial or celesti al sphere. —Memiephems 
qf the hrain, the tw«) parts AA'liich constitute j 
the upper surface of the lirain. See Brain, j 
Hemispheric, Hemispherical (he-mi-sfe'- 1 
rik, he-ini-sfe'rik-al), «. Containing or per- j 
taining to a hemisphere; as, n heniisphena | 
flghre orform; sihemi.sp7ierical \m\y. Boyle, 
Hemispheroidal (lie'mi-sfe-roid"al), a. Ap- 
proaching to the figure of a hemispfiere; 
having a figure resembling a iiemiisifliere. 
Hemispherule (lie-mi-sfe'rul), n.‘ A half 
spherule. 

Hemistich (he'mi-stik), n, [Gr. hBmistichion 
—hemi, half, and stichos, a roAA”, a line, a 
verse,] Half a poetic verse, or a verse not 
completed. 

Hemistichal (he-niis'tik-al), a. Pertaining 
to or written in hemistichs; hy, according 
to, or into hemistichs p as, sm hemistichal 
division of a verse. 



Hemitoue (lie'mi-ton), ?i. [Prefix Ac /a I and 
Gr. tonos, a tone.] In viusie, same as, Semi- 
tone, but seldom used. 

Hemitrichous (he-mit'ri-kus), a. [Prefix 
hemi, and Gr. thrix, triclws, hair.] In hot 
half covered with hairs. 

Hemitropal, Hemitropous Che-mit'ro-pal, 
he-mit'ro-pus), a. [Prefix hemi, and Gr. tro- 
pos, a turn, from trepo, to turn.] 
1. Turned half round; half-invert- 
ed.— 2. In hot applied to an ovule 
in Avhich the axis of the nuelelis is 
more curved than in an anatropal 
ovule. 

Hemitrope(lie'mi-trop),a. [Prefix 
hemi, and Gr. trope, a turning.] 
Half-turned; specifically, in min- 
Hemitrop.Ai applied to a crystal Avhich 
Ovule. has tAVo similar parts or halves, 
one of Avhich is turned half round 
upon the other. 

Hemitrope (he'mi-trop), n, [See Hemitro- 
paij.] 1. Anytliing hemiti'opal in structure. 
■2. in crystal, a tAvin-crystal. 

Hemitrbpy (he-mit'ro-pl), n. in crystal. 
tAvin-composition in crystals. 

Hemlock (liom'lok), n. [A. Sax. hcmleHo, 
hymlia—hem, hyni, of doubtful meaning, 
and fedc/an herb. Comp, garlic, charlock, 
itc,] A poisonous plant, Coniwm macula- 
turn, nat. order Ilmbelliferai, supposed to 
he identical Avith the koneion (hemlock) of 
tile Greeks. It is a tall, erect, brandling 
biennial, Avith a smooth, shining, hollow 
.stem, usually marked Avitli purplisli spots, 
elegant much-divided leaves, and Avhite 
fioAvers in compound umbels of leu or more 
rays, surrounded by a general involucre of 
three to seven leaflets. It is found in Bri- 
tain and throughout Europe and temperate 
Asia in Avaste places, hanks, and under 
walls, and is said to be fatal to coavs, but . 
tliat horses, goats, and sheep may feed upon 
it Avithout danger. The poison administered 
to Socrates is supposed to have been a decoo- , 
tiou of it, though others are of opinion that 



Hemlock [Conium maculaeum). 

the potion Avas obtained from Avater-hemloek 
(Ciciita virosa). Hemlock is a poAverful se- 
dative, and is used medicinally. The extract 
is considered the best preparation, it is 
often serviceable as a substitute: for, or an 
accompaniment to opium. J t has lieen found 
very useful in chronic rheumatism and in 
hooping-cough, iu aliasing the pain of irrit- 
able sores and cancerous ulcers. The vlr- 
tuos of hemlock reside in an alkaline prin- 
ciple termed conia or coninr. See Coni.a. — 
Ilcwloolc spruce, an American fir (the Shies 
canadensis), so called from its branches re- 
sembling in tenuity and position the com- 
mon hemlock. — Water-kemloek, Cicuta r,i,- 
rosa.— Hemlock vatcr-dropwort, Uinanthe 
crocata. 

Heramel (hem'mel), n. [Comp. I), hemcl, G. 
himmcl, heaven, a canopy, formerly a coAmr- , 
ing.] A croAvd or herd, as of cattle; a shed 
or hovel for cattle. [Local] 

Hemming, Hlmming (liem'ing, liim'ing), n. 

A shoe or sandal made of imav hide. 

Hemoptysis, Hemoptoe (liS-mop'lis-is,]Ae- 
mop'to-e), •«. timve m Hamoptysis (Avhich 
see). . ■ 

Hemorrhage (he'mor-aj), u, [Gr. haimor- 
rhagia — haima, blood, anA rhegnymi,: to 
break, to burst.] A discharge of blood from : 

■flip Til AAfli.’irPCCplci 

Hemorrhagic (he-mor-aj'ik), a. Pertaining 
to a flux of blood; consisting in hemor- 
rhage. 

Hemorrhagyt (he'mor-a-ji), n, Hemor- 
rhage. May. 

Hemorrhoid ’I (hehnor-oid), ??. [See IIe- 
MOEEHOiDs.] A A'enomous Avorm or ser-: 


. Fate, far, fat, pine, pin; note, n;otj:mdve;‘: ; / tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; u. Sc. abwne; y. Sc. fog. 



pent. ‘ 'I'ho venomous worms called htmor- 
■rlinids.' Holland. 

Hemorrlioidal (he-mor-nid'al), n. J'ortain- 
iug to the hemorriioids; as, the hemorrhoidal 
vessels. 

Hemorriioids (hu'mor-oid!:), n. pL [dr, hcii- 
morrhois, haimorrlwidos, a gushin,(i of lilond 
—hainia, blood, and rhoos, a tlowing, from 
i-fted, totlow.j Painful tumours or tubercles, 
consistiu" of enlargements of the mucous 
membrane, formed in the rectum or around 
the anus, frequently accompanied liy bleed- 
ing rvhen at .stool; piles; in Serip. emerods. 
See Piles. 

Hemp (hemp), n. [A. Sax. hcncptj hanep. 
Comp. J). henne'p, Dan. hamp, Icel. hampr, 
G. harif, and the cog. words. Armor, canid. 
It. cannaib, cnaih, Lith. Icanapa, 1. canna- 
bis, Gr. fewnnalm, Per. IccmA, Skr. cana, 
hemp.] 1. A plant of the genus Caniialhs, 
nat. order Cannabinaceai, C. .saHva being 
the only known species. It is an annual her- 
baceous plant, the 
fibre of wlilcli consti- 
tutes the hemp of 
commerce. It is a 
native of Western and 
Central Asia, but lias 
been long naturalized 
in Brazil and tropical 
Africa, and is exten- 
sively cultivated in 
Italy and many other 
countries of Europe, 
pai-ticularly Russia 
andPoIand. Itsflhreis 
tough and strong, and 
peculiarly adapted 
for weaving into 
coarse fabrics such as 
sail-cloth, and twist- 
ing into ropes and (Cannnbis sa/ivn). 

cables. Immense 

quantities are imported into this country 
from Paisjsia for the use of the navy. The 
Indian variety, often known as Cannabis in- 
Mca, is the source of the narcotic drug bhang 
or hashish. (See Bhang.) The plants of the 
genus Sanseviera are known by tlie name 
Qt boiostring-hemp (which see).— 2. The skin 
or rind of the plant prepared for spinning. 
3. A. cant term for a rope and for hanging. 
Hemp-agrimony (hemp-ag'ri-mun-ni), n. A 
plant, E'apatoriwm eannahinum. See Eo- 
PATOraUM. 

Hempen (hemp'n), a. Made of hemp; as, a 
hempen cord. — Hempen collar, hempen 
caudle, tlie noose of the hangman’s rope 
placed round the neck. 

Ye shall have a hempen caudle then, and the help 
of a hatchet. Shak, 

Herapie (hemp'i), n. One for wJiom the 
hemp grows; a rogue; commonly applied 
in a jocular way to a giddy young person of 
either sex. [Scotch.] 

Hempie (hempT), a. Iloguish; riotous; romp- 
ing. [Scotch.] 

I was a daft lassie then, and little thought ' 

what was to come o’t. Sir IV Scoti. 

Hemp-nettle (hemp'net-l), n. The English 
name for Galeopsi,s (which see). 
Hemp-palm (henip'piim), n. A Chinese and I 
Japane.se .species of palm (Clmncerops ex- 
. calsa), of the fdires of whose leaves cordage 
is made, while hats and even cloaks are 
made from the leaves themselves. 
Hemp-seed (liemp'sSd), n. The seed of 
hemp. 

Hempy (homp'i), a. Like hemp. *A cotton, 

. or /icMpy kind of moss.’ Howell. [Rare.] 
Hemself.t Hemselve.t Hemselven.tiw'ow. 
pi. 'Themselves. Chaucer. 

HemstitCll (hem'stich), n. A peculiar kind 
of stitch made by drawing out a few parallel 
’ threads and fastening the cross threads in 
successive small clusters. 

Hemstitch (hem'stich), v.t. To ornament 
: by hemstitch. 

Hemnse (lie'muz), n. The roe in its third 
year. , 

Hen (lien), n. [A, Sax. hen, Jienne, a word 
common to the Teutonic languages; comp. D. 
hm, Icel.hania, G.henne, hen— the feminines 
corresponding to A. Sax. and Goth. hana, I). 

: haan, G. halm, Icel. hani, a cook. Thevvoi’d 
for cock in these Languages is generally re- 
garded as signifying the crier, the singer, 
and connected with Jj. cano, to sing.] The 
female of any kind of bird; especially, the 
female of the domestic or harn-yard fowl. 
There are nnmerou.s varieties of the domes- 
: tic hen, British and foreign, some valued 
for their laying qualitie.s, some for their , 
fattening, as tlie Dorking, game, Hamhurgli, 



Spanish, Cochin-China, Ac. It is often prc- 
fixtsd to the name.s of liirds to express tlie 
ftmiale a.s A«w- canary, /iCTi-.spiirrow, ifcc. — 
Hcn-and-chic,kens, a vai’iety of the daisy, in \ 
which numerous smaller heads of ilovvera i 
I proceed from the leaves of the involucre, I 
I and snirround the large central h(.>a<l. j 

! HeiiDane (hen'hfm), n. [Hen and hane.] \ 
I A pkiut of tliegemi.s Ilyixscyamus, imt. order j 



Solanacese. The only British species is H. 
niger, a native of Europe and hTortliern 
I Asia. It is a coarse erect hiennial herh, 

I found in waste ground and loose dry soil, 
i having soft, clammy, hairy foliage of di.s- 
agreeahle odour, pale yellowish - brown 
flowers streaked with purple veins, and a 
five-toothed calyx. The expressed juice of 
the leaves and seeds is often used as a seda- 
tive, antispasmodio, and narcotic, having in 
many case.s the gi’eat advantage over lau- 
danum of not producing constipjition. When 
taken in any considerable quantity it proves 
quickly fatal to man and most animals, 
and is particularly destructive to domestic 
fowls, hence the name. Swine are .said to 
eat it witli impunity. Called also SUnking 
Nightshade. 

HeiiMt (hen'bit), n. A name applied to 
Lamitim amplczicaule, an ugly weed. 
Hen-Mindiiess (lien'blind-nes), n. Nycta- 
lopia or night-blindness. 

Hen-Duckie (hen'liuk-i), n. A provincial 
Scotch name for the huge whelks (Buccinwn 
undatnm), much used as a bait for fish. 
Hen-cavey (hen’ka-vi), n. Hen-coop. 
[Scotch.] 

Hence (lieus), adu. [O.E. hennes, hens; A. 
Sa.x. heoncm, heonn, hence; Sc. hyne, lienee; 
G. hin; O.G. and Goth, hina, hence. Hence 
is composed of the pronominal element seen 
in he, here, &o. , as stem and two siitllxes — 
(a) n, originally perhaps the locative of the 
demonstrative stem, and (6) ce=es, the sign 
of tlie genitive. The form hennes (hence) 
was supplanting older henne in the four- 
' teenth century.] 1. li'rom this place. 

Arise, let us go hoice. Jn. xiv. 13. 

2. From this time; in the future; as, a week 
lienoa. ‘A year Iicwce.’ Boc/i-e.— 3. From this 
cause or reason, as a consequence, inference, 
or deduction from ,somethii]g just before 
stated. 

Hence perhaps it is, that Solomon calls the fear of 
the Lord the beginning of wisdom; TtlblsoH. 

4. From this source or original. 

All other faces borrowed 
Their liglit and grace. Suchling', 

—Hence is often used elliptically by writers 
for to go hence; to depart hence; most com- 
monly in commands or entreaties, when it 
is equal to away! begone! ! 

Eariy to-iiiorrow will tve rise, .and hence. Shah. I 
Hence with your little ones I Shah. 
Hence f (hens), v.t To send away; to des- j 
patch. ‘ His dog he /ienced’ Sir P. Sidney. 
Henceforth (hens'forth, hens-forth'), adv. \ 
From this time forward. 

I never from thy side henceforth will stray. Milton. ' 

Henceforward (liens-for'wArd), adv. From 
this time forward; henceforth. ‘Hencefor- 
ward as heretofore.’ . Camden. 

Henchtooy t (hensh'boi), n. [SeeHsncHaiAN.] 
A page; a servant. 

Henchman (hensh'mau), n. [Usually ex- 
plained as from haunch md man, a man who 
stands at one’s haunch; but Skeat takes it 
from O.E. and A. Sax. Aengest, a horse (D. 
and G. hengst, Sw. and Dan. Mngst), tiao 
original meaning being ‘groom.’] A servant; 
a male attendant ;: a footman; a follower. 

I do but beg a little changeling boy 

Ho ha my henchman. Shak, 


eh, cAain; eh, Sc. locA; g, go; j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sinq; TH, then; th, tAin; 
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Hen-coop (hen'kiip), 71. A coop <ir cage u>r 
[ fowls. 

' Hendt (hond), v.t. pret, & pp. hent. [A. .Sax. 

hentaii, lumdan, O.Fris. and leel. henda, tn 
I seize. See Hand.] 1. To seize; to take; to 
lay hold on. 

The little Ivibe up in his arms he hent. Spenser. 
2. To crowd: to press on. 

Hende, t Hendy, t a. [0. E. hynde; probably 
allied to hend, to seize, and Annd; comp. 
Icel. hind, skill, grace; henta, to he becom- 
ing,] Civil; courteoins. ‘I/findiy Nicholas.' 
Chame}-. 

Hendecagon (lien-de'ka-gon), «, [Gr, ke/i- 
de/ca, eleven, and gbnia, an angle,] Iii geo7n. 
a plane figure of eleven sides and ns mniiy 
angles. 

HendecasyllaMc (hen-de'ka-sil-lab"ik), a. 
Bertiiining to a metrical line of eleven syl- 
lables. 

HendecasyllaMc (lien-de'ka-sil-lab"ik), a. 
Same as Ilcndecasy liable. 

HeiidecasyllaMe (hen-de'ka-sil-la-iil), «, 
[Gr. hendelcasyllahos—kcyideka, eleven, and 
a syllable.] A metrical line of eleven 
syllables. 

Hendiadys (hen-di'a-dis), n, [From Gr. 
hen dia dyoin, one by two. ] In rhet a 
figure where two sulrstantives are u.3ed in- 
stead of one substantive, or a substantive 
and adjective; ora figure in which the .same 
idea is presented by two words or plirases. 
Hen-drivei' (lieiTdrfv-f'r), n. A kind of hawk ; 
tlie Iien-h.<trrier. See Harriek. 

Hendyt (hend'i), a. See Hende, 

Hen-egg (heiTeg), n. A hen's egg. 

A inuulred heti-esgs, new laid, were sold in the 
i.s!ands for a penny. foknson. 

Henfare i (lien'far), n. [For hengfare, A.Snx. 
he>}ge7i, a pri,son, and/am,] A fine, for flight 
on account of murder. 

Hen-fish (hen'il.sli), w. The young of the 
whiting-pout Qlo'irhita lima'). 

Heng.t pret. & pp. of Aanq. Chaucei’. 
Hengen.t Henghen,+ n. A prison; a house 
of correction. 

Hen-harm (lien'liarm), n. The hen-lmiTief. 
Hen-harrier (hen'lia-ri-er). n. A species of 
hawk of the genus Circus, C. cyaneus, so 
named from its depredations in the poultry- 
yard. See Harrier, 

Hen-hearted (lien'hart-ed), a. Having a 
heart like that of a lien ; timid; cowardly; 
dastardly. 

One puling hen-heurtecl rogue is sometimes the ruin 
of a set. Gaytou. 

Hen-house (hen'hons), n. A house or shelter 
for fowls. 

Hen-hussy (lien'huz-zi), w. A man who 
officiously interferes in women’s affairs; a 
cotqueau. IlalHwell. 

.Hen-inould (hen'mohi), n. A kind of black 
spongy soil. 

Henna (hen'll, a), w, [Ax.hin7ul-a,'] l.Thephmt 
Lawsonia inennis, nat: order lythraccEC, 
is a shrul) hearing opposite entire leaves 
and numerous small white fragrant flowers. 
It is cultivated exten.sively in Egypt, and 



Henna Plant [Lawsonia inermis): 


the powdered leaves form a large article of 
export to Persia and the Turkisli possessions, 
in which countries they are used to dye the 
nails of the lingers, the manes, hoofs, dm,, 
of horses. They produce a yelloiv colour 


w, trig; wh, tt’Aig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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wlion applied to tliese parts, but is not 
iioniimieiit. A thorny vfiriety is soiiietiuies 
reckoned a distinct species under the ijaiue 
of L. ..vibiavrf.-d. The paste made of the 
powdex'ed leaves of tlie plant. 

HQUHQ, ns 

Hennequin (Iieu'e-kwiii), n. 


Same as Siml- 


An inclosed place 


(/mss’. 

Henaery <lien'ii(i-ri), n. 
for hens. 

Heimes.t «dc. Hence. Chaucer. 
Hennesfortii, ( ado. Henceforth. Chaucer. 
Henpeclr (Inu/pelc), w.t IHeii and pec7c. 
‘ It is ii fiict that coclis, though very lirave 
at large, are fretinently under hen govern- 
ment ill coops.’ Brower.'] To govern or 
rule : said of a wife who rules or has the 
upper hand of her husband. 

Eul— oh! ye lords of l.uHes intellectual! 

Inform us'truly, have they not henpecked you all! 

Byron. 

Henpecked (Iien'pckt), a. Governed by one’s 
wife. 

A steij-dairio . . . rules my henpecked 

Dryden. 

Henpeckery (lien'pek-Ari), ii. The condi- 
tion of being henpecked. 

He had fallen from all the height and pomp of 
headleship to the lowest depth of the most snubbed 
henpeckery. Dickens. 

Henrician (lien-ri'shan), n. Jiocles. <a) a fol- 
lower of Henry, a monk of the twelfth cen- 
ttiry, who rejected the b-apti-sni of infants. 
(h) A follower or adherent of the Emperor 
Henry IV^. who opposed Gregory VII. in 
favour of the anti-pope Clement IH. 
Henroost (hen'rdst), n. A place where 
poultry rest at night. 

Henry-rifle (heii'ri-ri-fl), n. A rifle called 
after Mr. Henry, an eminent Edinburgh 
gnn-maker, by whom it w’as designed and 
made. 

Hensfoot (heiw'fnt), n. An umhelliferons 
plant (Cauealis dcmccddes) found growing 
in cornfields in a chalky soil ; it is an un- 
attractive, uninteresting weed. 

Hent.t Hintt (hent, Iniit),n. Grasp; oppor- 
tunity or occasion seized. See Hend. 

Up, sword ; and know thou a more horrid hent; 
When be is drunk, asleep, or in his rage. S/iah. 

Hentt (hent), v.t. [See Hhoti.] To seize; to 
■ take; to fetch; to overtake; to clear; to pass 
beyond. ‘Merrily /wnif the stile-a.’ Shale. 
Hentt (hent), pret. and pp. of hend. Chau- 
cer; Spenser. 

Henting, Hinting (heut'ing, hint'iiig), n. 
[Erom Aenf, hmt. to take, &e. ] In ayri. the 
: furrow with which a ploughman finishes his 
ridge. ■ 

Henware (henVar), n. A popular name of 
the plant AlfM’ta cscMlenta: called in Scot- 
land Badderlooks. Called also jEfonei/ttwrc. 
See AhABiA. 

Hen-wife, Hen-woman (hen'wlf, lien'wp- 
man), n. A woman who takes charge of 
poultry. 

Henxmant (hengks'man), n. A henchman. 
Holland. 

He -oak (he 'ok), n. A sombre - looking 
Australian tree, Casuarina, striata. It 
has threadlike jointed fiirrotved pendent 
branches without leaves, but with small 
, toothed sheaths at the joints. 

Hep (hep), n. [Hco Hii',] The fruit of the 
wild dog-rose; a hip. 

Hepar (he'par), n. fGr. Aepan the liver.] 
A terra applied by the old chemists to vari- 
ous. compounds of sulphur with the metals, 
having, a brown-red or liver colour. 
Hepatalgia G^e-pat-al'ji-a), n. [Gr. hepar, 
hSpatos, the liver, and cUgos, pain.] A pain- 
ful affection of the livei*. 

Hepatic, Hepatical(he-pat'ilc, he-pat'ik-al), 

, a. [L. kepatieus, Gr. hepatikos, from hepar, 
hepatos, the liver.] Tertaining to the liver; 
ns, hepatic gall-, hepatic pain; hepatic artery ; 
hepatic ilxix.-~Hepatio air or gas, an old 
name for sulphuretted hydrogen gas.— Jfe- 
paiie mercurial ore, cinnabar (wlueh see).— 
Hepatic p,i/rites, sulphm-et of h-an.— Hepatic 
yixt®, bilious flux. 

Hepatic (liS-patlk), n. l. A disorder of the 
. liver.— 2. A medicine supposed to act on the 
/:-liver.'. 

Hepatica (hS-pat'ilc-a), n. A sub-genus of 
Anemone, nat. order Eammculaceai, having 
. .three-lobed radical leaves, and small .but 
pretty blue, white, or red flowers. 'The car- 
pels are not tailed as in anemone. H. tri- 
loba, amative of Europe, is a favourite spring 
.flower. 

Hepatiese (hc-pat'i-se), «. p'l. Liverworts. 
See Liveiwoe'c. 

Hepatite (he'pat-lt), n. [L. hepatitis, an 


unknown precious stone, Gr. hepar, hepatos, 
the liver.] A fetid variety of sulphate of 
baryta. It sometimes occurs in globular 
masses, and is either compact or of a 
foil ated structure. By friction or the appli- 
cation of heat it e.xliales a fetid odour, like 
that of sulphuretted liydrogeii, due to the 
presence of carbonaceous matters. 
Hepatitis Gm-pat-i'tis), n. [L.> from Gr. 
hepar, hepatos, the liver.] Inflammation of 
the liver. 

Hepatization (he'pat-lz-rt"shon), n. fSee 
IlEPATiZE.] 1. Inpathol. the condensation 
of a te.xture so as to resemble the liver. 
Thus the lungs, when gorged with effused 
matters so that they are no longer pervious 
to the air, are hepatized or in a state of 
hepatization.— 2. Tiie act of impregnating 
with sulphuretted hydrogen .gas. 

Hepatize (he'pat-iz), v.t. pret. A; pp. hepa- 
tizecl; ppr. hopatizing. [Gr. hepatizo, to be 
like the liver or liver-coloured, from hepar, 
Mpatos, the liver.] 1. To gorge with effused 
matter ; to convert into a substance resem- 
bling liver; as, hepatizecl lungs.— 2. To im- 
pregnate with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

On the right of the river were two wells of hefinttsed 
■water. 

Hepatocele (lie-pat'6-sel), n. [Gr. hepar, 
hepatos, and kSle, a tumour.] Hernia of the 
liver. 

Hepatocystic (hS-pat-6-sis'tik), a.. [Gr. 
hepar, hepatos, liver, and cystis, a bladder. ] 
In anat. relating both to the liver and the 
gall-bladder. 

Hepatogastric (he-pat-6-gas'trik), a. [Gr. 
hepar, hepatos, and pecs-fer, the belly.] In 
anat. relating to the liver and stomach: a 
term applied to several organs. 
Hepatograpky, Hepatology (he-pat-ogTa- 
fl, he-pat-ol'o-ji), n. [Gr. hepar, hepatos, 
and graphs, to describe, logos, discourse, 
description.] A description of the liver. 
HepatolltMasis (lie'pat-o-li-thi"a-sis), n. 
[Gr. Mpar, hepatos, liver, and Uthiasis, 
the formation of stone.] The formation of 
stone-like concretions in the liver. 
Hepatopkyma (Iie-pat-ofi-ma). n. [Gr. he- 
par, hepatos, and phyma, a suppurating 
tumour.] A suppurative swelling of the 
liver. 

Hepatorrhoea {he'pat-o-re"a), n. [Gr. Mpar, 
hepatos, and rheo, to flow.] A morbid flow 
of bile. 

i Eepatoscopy (he-pat-o.s'k6-pi), n. [Gr. he- 
par, hepatos, the liver, and skopeft, to view.] 
,'flie art or practice of divination by inspect- 
ing the liver of animals. 

Hepatm (liep'a-tus), u. [Gr. hepew, hepatos, 
tile liver.] A genus of lirachyurous decapod 
crustaceans found in South America, and 
so named from its liver-coloured marking. 
Hep-briar, Hep-bramble (hep'brl-er, hep'- 
hram-bl), w. Names of the dog-rose. 

Hepe,t n. A heap.— To hepe, togetlier; in a 
heap, Chaucer. 

HepbffiStos (he-fes'tos), n. In myth, the 
Greek equivalent of the Latin Vulcan. See 
Vtocak. \ ^ 

Hepialito (he-pi-al'i-de),n.pL [Gi’. hepialos, 
the nightmare, and eidos, resemblance.] A 
group of lepidoptei'ous nocturnal insects, 
belonging to the family Bombycidas, known 
by the name of swifte, and so called from 
the rapidity of their flight. To this family 
belong the ghost-moth (Hepialus hvmiuU) 
and the goat-moth (Cos.? ics%»wpento). The 
larval burrow in the roots or beneath the 
bark of trees, hence the other name of the 
group Xylotropha. 

Hepoona-Roo (he-po'na-ro), n. The native 
name of the great flying-phalauger (Petau- 
nis australvs), a flying marsupial of Aus- 
tralia, See FLYING-PHALAN0EE. 

Heppen (hep'pen), a. [A. Sax. Imp, fit. ] 
Neat; fit; comfortable. Grose. [Local.] 
Hopper (hep'pSi’), n. The parr or young of 
the salmon. 

Heptacapsular (hep-ta-kap'sfd-er), a. [Gr. 
hepta, seven, and L. capsvta, a cavity. ] 
Having seven cavities or cells. 

Heptachord (liep'ta-kord), n. [Gr. heptcr, 
seven, and chorae, chord.] 1. In ancient 
music, (a) a series of seven notes; a diatonic 
octave without the upper note. (5) An in- 
strument with seven strings, as the lyre,— 

2. In anefeut poetry, a composition sung to 
tlie sound of seven chords. 

Heptad (liep'tadj, n. [L. heptas, Gr. heptas, 
heptados, from hepta, seven.] The .sum or 
number of seven. 

Heptaglot(hep'ta-glot),n. [Qr. hepta, seven, 
and glma, language,] A book in seven lan- 
: guages. : ; : 


I Heptagon (iiep'tn-gon),«. [Gr. liepto, seven, 
and gunia, an angle.] 1. In geom. a plane 
figure cousi,sting of seven sides and as many 
angles.— 2. In fort, a place that has seven 
bastions for defence. 

Heptagonal (hep-tag'on-al), a. Having 
seven angle.? or sides.— fleplayonal numbers, 
in arith. a sort of polygonal numbers, wliere- 
in the differerico of the terms of the con-e- 
spouding arithmetical progression is 5: thus 
1, 0, 11, le, &o., arithmetical progression ; 
1, 7, IS, 34, &c. , heptagonal numbers. One 
of the properties of these numbers is, that 
if they are multiplied by 40, and 9 is added 
to tlie product, the sum will be a square 
number. 

Heptagyn (iiep'ta-jiu), n. [Gr. hepta, seven, 
and g.ipiii, a woman.] In hot. a plant which 
has seven styles. 

Heptagynia (imp-ta-jin'i-a), n. pi. ■ in tlie 
Linmean system, the class including plants 
with seven .styles. 

Heptagynoas, Heptagyniaix (hep-taj'in- 
us, hep-ta-jin'i-an), a. In hot. having seven 
styles. 

Heptaliedral (hep-ta-he'dral), a. Having 
seven sides. 

Heptahedron (hep - ta - he ' dron ),n. [ Gr. 
hepta., seven, and hedra, a base.] A solid 
figure ivlth .seven side.s. 

Heptahexahedral (hep-ta-heks'a-he"dral), 
a. [Gr. hepta, seven, and E. hexahedral.] 
Presenting .seven ranges of faces one above 
another, each range containing six faces. 
Heptainerede(hep-tam'6-red), n. [Gr. hepta, 
seven, and meris, meridos, part. ] That which 
divides into seven parts. 

Heptameron (hep-tam'e-ron), n. [Gr. hepta, 
seven, and khmera, a dajc] A hook or trea- 
tise containing the transactions of seven 
days. 

Heptamerous(hep-tam'e-rus),«. [Gr. hepta, 
seven, and nieros, a part. ] In bot. consisting 
of seven parts; having it.s parts in sevens. 
Heptander {hep-tan'dei-), 71 . In bot. a. plant 
of the Linnscan class Heptaudria. 
Heptandria ( hep-tan'dri-a ), n. pi. [ Gr. 

hepta, seven, and aner, 
a'ndros, a male.] In hot. 
the name given to the 
seventh class in the Lin, . 
mean system of plants. 
There is only one British 
e.xampIo of the class, 
Tricntalweuropcea. Sev- 
eral exotics belong to it, 
as AEscvlus Ilippocas- 
tanurn, the liorse-chest- 

Hept.mdria— Flower 

of Horse-chestnut, Heptandrous, Heptaii- 
drian (hep - tan' driis, 
hep-tan'dri-an), a. In bot. having seven sta- 
mens. 

Heptangiilar(hep-taTig'gu-ler),a, [Gr.hepta, 
seven, and E. angular.] Having- seven 
angles. 

Heptapetalous (liep-ta-pet'al-us), a. [Gr. 
hepta, seven, and pctalon, a leaf.] In hot. 
having seven petals in the corolla. 
Heptapbony (hep-tafon-i), n. [Gr. hepta, 
seven, and phone, sound.] The union of 
seven sounds. 

Heptapbyllous (liep-ta-fiTlus or hep-taf'il- 
us),«. [Gr./jeplft, seven, and p/iyKou, a leaf.] 
Haying seven leaves. Smart. 

Heptaf cll (hep'tark), w, A heptarchist. 
Heptarcliic (liep-tiirk'ik), a. Pertaining to 
a sevenfoicl government; constituting or 
consisting' of a heptarchy. Warton. 
HeptarcMst (hep-tiirk'ist), n. A ruler of 
one division of a heptai'chy. Warton. 
Heptarchy piepTark-i), n. [Gr. hepta, seven, 
and arehe, rule.] A government by seven 
persons, or the country governed Jiy seven 
persons. The Avorcl is nsiially applied to 
the seven Anglo-Saxon kingdoms which are . 
represented in some English histories to 
have existed for some time with and inde- 
pendently of each otliex-. The, seven king- , 
doms, according to the common division, 
xvei'e Kent, the South Saxoms (Sussex), 'West 
Saxons (Wes.se.x), East Saxons (Essex), the 
East Angles, Mercia, and North umherland. 
But in point of fact there xvas no pex’iod of 
history w’lien these seven kingdoms existed 
together, and in the constaixt fluctxiations 
t)f conquest fresh subdivisions and unions 
of territory were being continually made. , 
Heptasperinoiis (hep-ta-spei’^mus), a. [Gr. , 
hepta, seven, and spcfma, & seed.] In bot. . 
having a pei-icarp containing seven seeds. , , 
Heptateuch (bep'ta-tfik), n. [Gr. hepta, 
seven, and fexic/ms, book.] The fii'st seven , , 
books cif the Old Testament. 
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Hep-tree (hep'tiv), n. The wld dog'-rose 
{Rom canuia). 

Heptyi (liKTTtil), 11 . (C-His.) The railiclo, 
not yet isolated, of heptylic or ajiiauthyliu 
acid ami its derivatives. 

Heptylene (hep'til-en), w. Aliydro- 

caihon, homologous and polymeric with 
ethylene, contained in the light oil obtained 
by tlie distillation of Boghead coal. Hep- 
tylene is a colourless mobile liciuid, liaving 
a peculiar alliaceous odour, and is soluble 
in aleoliol. 

Hep wort (hep'wert), n. A name of tiie 
dog-rose. 

Her (her). A form answering to several cases 
of the third ptu'sbnal pronoun feminine. 
[U..E. hire, here; A. Sax. hire, heore, the ganit. 
and (iat. ease of the pronoun hefl, she,’ witli 
the genit. or dat. suffix r or re. In O.E. her 
■was' also equivalent to thoir, from A. Sax. 
hijra, heora. The original accusative of hod, 
she, was hie, h% hed. f 1. The possessive case 
of tiie personal pronoun she; as, her face; 
her head. 

She . . . gave also unto /icr husband witli her, and 
he did eat. Gen. iii. 6. 

'VVlum thus used, her is sometimes called 
an adjective or adjective i)ronoun agreeing 
with the following noun. Her takes the 
form hers when not followed by the thing 
possessed. See Her.s. 

And what his fortune wanted, could mend. 

Dryden 

2, The dative case of the personal pronoun 
she; as, give her that hook.— 8. The objec- 
tive case of the personal pronoun she. 
‘Pear attends /icriiot.’ Shah. 

A tiiousand stars attending on her train, 

With her they rise, witli her they set again. Cowley. 

Her,t pron. [A. Sax. hira, heora, of them. 
See Her, He. ] Their. Chaucer. 

They have received her meed. 

Mat. vi. 5. JVicliffe's Trans. 

Her. A prefix. See Har. 

Hera, Here (hc'ra, ho' re), n. In &reck mi/th. 
the supreme goddess of heaven, the wife 
and sister of Zeus, called Juno by the 
Homans. See Juno. 

Heraeleidan, Heraclidan (he-ra-kli'dan), 
n. [Qr. HeraMes, Hercules, and eidos, like- 
ness.] One of the descendants of Herakles 
or Hercules. 

Heraeleidan, Heraclidan (he-ra-kll'dan), 
a. .Pertaining to the Heracleidro or descen- 
dants of Herakles (Hercules). Byron. 
Heracleonlte (he-rak'le-on-it), n. Bodes, 
one of an early sect of heretics belonging . 
to the Gnostics, and followers of Heraoleon, I 
who denied that the world was created by 
the Son of God, and also rejected the 
authority of the Old Testament. 

Heracleum (he-rakTe-um), n. [From Hem- 
klSs, Hercules— from a plant consecrated to 
him.] A genus of large herbs, nat. order 
Umbelliferas; the cow-parsneps; II. Sphon- 
dylium (the common cow-parsnep) is very 
common in England in damp meadow- 
ground and pastures. It is a tall coar.se- 
grow'ing plant, with pinnate leaves and large 
flat umbels of dirty-white flowers. .Hogs are 
fond of it, hence it is often called Hoy-weed. 

It is said to be wholesome and nourishing 
for cattle in general. H. giganteum (the 
Siberian cow-parsnep) is often grown in 
shrubberies. 

Herald (he'rald), n. [Fr. Mraut; O.Fr. he- 
remit, herald.karald, &o.;G. kei'old, probahiy 
from an O.H.G. word harioioalt, an officer 
of the arm,y, but now seen only in proper 
names, as, Chariovaldus, O.Sax. Hariolt, F. 
Harold, Scand. HaralcL—hari,heri,@,n.a:rmy, 
and waltan, G. loalten, to manage, to rule.] 

1. An officer whose business was to denounce 
or proclaim war, to challenge to battle, to 
proclaim peace, and to bear messages from 
tlie commander of an arm.v.— 2. An ofiicer 
whose business is to marshal, ordez*, and 
conduct royal cavalcades, cei'emonies at 
coronations, royal marriages, installations, 
creations of dukes and other nobles, em- 
bassies, funeral processions, declarations of 
war, proclamations of peace, &c. ; also, to 
record and blazon the arms of the nobility 
and gentry, and to regulate abuses therein. 

In England the three principal heralds are 
called" Jvtnf^s-o/-a?'iws. (See Kins.) Besides 
these there are six subordinate herald.s— 
viz. Somer,set, Chester, Windsor, Richmond, 
Lancaster, and York. In Scotland the chief 
herald is called Byon King-at-amis, and 
thei’e are also several subordinate heralds.— 

8. A proelaimer; a publisher: hence often 
asszzmed as the title of a newspaper. 


! After my rleath I whh no other 
I No other speaker of iiiy Uving action's, ... 

I But such ail honest chronicler as ijrilhth. Shat. 

I 4. A forei’iiniier; a precursor; a harbinger. 

It v/.as tile lark, the herald of the morn. Shnf;. 

— Heralds’ College, or College of Arm, 9, an 
ancient i-oyal corporation, first instituted 
by Richard III. in 1483. Tite heralds above 
mentioned, together with the earl-marshal 
and a secretary, are the members of this 
corporation. In Scotland the correspond- 
ing functions belong to the Ljmn Court. 
See Lyon KiNG-AT-.iRJis. 

Herald (he'rald), v.t. To introduce, as by a 
herald; to give tidings of, as by a liera’ld; 
to proclaim. 

"We are sent 

To g-ive tlioe from our royal master thanks. 

To herald thee into liis sight, uot pay thee. Skak. 

Herald-crah (he'raid-krab). n. A species of 
oral) (Iluenm heraldieci), so called because 
its carapace presents a fanciful resemblance 
to the .shield and mantle figured by heraldic 
liainters in depicting coat-armour. 

Heraldic (he-rald'ik),a-. Pertaining to heralds 
or heraldry; as, heraldic delineations. 
Heraldically (he-rald'ik-al-ll), adv. In a 
lieraldic manner. 

Heraldry (he'raH-ri), n. The art or ofliee 
of a lierald; the art, practice, or science of 
recording genealogies and blazoning arms 
or ensigns armorial ; also, of whatever re- 
lates to the marshalling of cavalcadas, pro- 
cessions, and other public ceremonies. 

Noble blood 

That ran in ancient veins ere heraldry bejf.^n. 

Dryden. j 

HeraldsMp (he'rald-ship), n. The office of 
a herald. 

Heraudjt n. A herald. Chaucer. 

Her'b (herb or erb), n. [Fr. kerbe, L. herba, 
herb.] 1. A plant or vegetable with a soft 
or succulent stalk or stem, which dies to 
the root every year, and is thus distinguished 
from a tree and a shmib, which haz’e ligne- 
ous or hard woody stems. The word com- 
preheuds all the grasses and numerous 
plants used for culinary purposes.— 2. In 
hot an old term for that part of a vegetable 
which springs from the root and is termi- 
nated by the fructification, including the 
stem or stalk, the leaves, &c. 

Herbaceous (herb-a'shus), a. [I. herba- 
ecus, from herba, a herb.] 1. Pertaining 
to herbs.— Herbaceous plants, plants which 
perish annually dowm to the root; soft, suc- 
culent vegetables. Of herbaceous plants, 
some are annual, perishing stem and root 
every year; some are biennial, the roots 
subsisting two years; others are perennial, 
being perpetuated for many years by their 
roots, a new stem springing up every yeai-. 
—Herbaceous stem, a soft, not woody stem. 

2. Feeding on vegetables; herbivorous. 

Their teeth are fitted to their food; the rapacious 
to catching, holding, and tearing their prey; the lier- 
liaceoiis to gathering and coniminution of vegetables. 

Dei'ham. 

Herbage (herb'aj), n. [Fi’. See Herb.] 

1. Herbs collectively; green food for bea-sts; 
grass; pasture. 

The iafluence of true religion is mild, soft and 
noiseless, and constant, as tlie descent of the even- 
ing dew on the tender herbage. £ueAmoister. 

2. In law, the libez’ty or right of pasture in 
the forest or grounds of another man. 

Herbaged (iifiih'ajd), a. Covered with heih- 
age or grass. 

Herbal (herb'al), n. 1. A book containing 
the names and descriptions of plants, or the 
classes, genera, species, and qualities of 
vegetables. — 2. A collection of specimens of 
plants dried and preserved; a hoi’tus siccus; 
aherbai'uUn. 

Herbal (herb'al), a. Pertaining to herbs. 

Tile herbal savour gave.his sense delight. Quarles, 

Herbalism (hei'b'al-izm),«. The knowledge 
of herbs. 

Herbalist (herb'al-ist), n. A izerson skilled 
in plants; one who makes collections of 
plants; a dealer in medicinal plants. 
Herbart (hCrb''ar), n. A herb. ‘ Deckt 
with flowers and Ac-rbaj-s daintily.’ Spenser. 
Herbarian (her-ba'ri-an), n. A herbalist. 
Herbarist (hei'b'ar-ist), «. A herbalist. 
[Hare.] 

A curious herbarist has a plant. Hay, 

Herbarium (Iiei’-baTi-iun), n. [RL., from 
L. herba. See Herb.] 1. A collection of 
diied plants systematically arranged.— 2. A 
book or other contrivance for preserving 
dried specimens of plants; a hortns siccus. 
Herbarize (h6rb'a-riz). Same as Hei'borlze. 
Her'bary (lierb'a-ri), n. A garden of plants, 


Herb-beimet (herb- ben 'net), w, [Saint 
HtnWR’f's orBenedict’sA«'6.] Aplant, Oeum 
urhwmtm, known also a.s Aliens. It is aro- 
matic, tonic, and astringent, and has been 
used in medicine and as an ingredient in 
some ales. See 033D3I. 

Herb-cliristopber (herb-kris'to-fer), n. [St. 
Christopher's herb. ] A plant, Acfari spkata. 
Called also Bane-berry. See iVcT-HA. 
Herbelet (hei'b''el-et), jz, [A dim. from 
herb.] A small herb; a lierblet, 

Berber, t n. [See Harbour.] Aii inn; a 
harbour. Chaucer. 

Herbergage,! n. [See Hakboue.] Tiie act 
of harbouring, sheltering, or lodging; haz’- 
lionr; .slieltei'. Chaucer. 

Herbergeour.t ■». A lu'ovkler of lodgin,gs; 
a harliinger, Chaucer. 

Herberwe,! n. [See Harbour.] An inn; a 
lodging; a harboui’. Chaucer. 

Herber'we,t v.t. To lotlge; to harbour. 
Chaucer. 

Herbesceut (liezh-es'sent), a. [L. herhescens, 
herbescentis, ppr. of herbesco, to grow into 
green stalks or blades, front herba, a herb.}. 
Growing into herbs. 

Herb-gerard (herb-jer'erd), n. A plant, 
yEgojKidium Podagraria. See Goni'WOBT. 
Herb-grace (hfirb'gras), n. A plant, rue. 
Shak. See E,UE. 

Hertaicarnlvorous(h6rh-i-kar-nlv'6-i-ns)_, a. 

A term applied to an animal which subsists, 
on botlz vegetalile and animal food. 

Herbld. (hBrb'id),a. [L. herbidm, from herba, 
a herb.] Covered with herbs, [Hare.] 
Herbiferous (hSrb-if<5r-us), a. Bearing 
herbs. 

Herbist (hdib'ist), n. One skilled in herbs;, 
a herbalist. 

Herbivora (lzerb-iv'6-ra), «. pi. [See Her- 
bivorous.] In zooi. animals which subsist 
on herbs or vegetables. 

Herbivore (herb'i-voz‘), n. A hez'hivoroii,s, . 
animal. 

Herbivorous (lierb-iv'o-nzs), a. [L. herba, 
an herb, and voro, to eat.] Eating herbs; 
subsisting on herbaceous plants; feeding oil 
vegefeible’s ; as, tlie ox and the hor.se ai-e- 
herbivorous animals, 

Herbless (hdrb'les), a. Destitute of heiij.g. 

, * Some rugged herbless rock.’ Warton. 
Herblet (herb'let), n. A little herb. 

The flowers. 

And the fresh herblcts, on the opposite brink. Cary. 

Herborist (lidi'b'or-ist), n. A hei'balist. 
Herfaoxizatlon (herb'or-iz-a"shoii), n. [Fz'oni 
herborize.] 1. The act of seeking plants in 
: the field; botanical z'o.search.— 2. The liguz-e- 
of plants in mineral snhstaiices. See Ali- 
boriza'jton. 

Herborize (heih'oz'-Iz), v.i. pret. & pp. her- 
borized; ppr. herborizing. [Fr. herboriser, 
for hei'bariser, from he)'ba.riwn {whiGh see).} 
To search for plants, or to seek new species, 
of plants; to botanize. 

He herborized as be travelled, and enriched the 
Flora Suecica with new discoveries. Toake. 

Herborize (h<5i‘b'or-iz), «.f. To form the- 
figures of plants in, as minerals. Called 
also Arborize. 

Daubenton has shotvii that herborized stones con- 
tain very fine mosses. Trans. Fourcroy. 

Herborizer (h6rh'or-iz-6r), «. Oue who- 
searche.s for plants. 

Herborougbt (hfir'bu-z'o), n. [See Har- 
bour,] Place of temporai’y residence, espe-. 
cially for troops. B. Jonson. 

Herbose, Herbous (h^rh'os, hdrb'us), «. [L. 
herbosus, full of herbs, fi’om herba, a lierta.]: 
Abounding with hei’bs. 

Herb-paris (hSrb-pa'rls), n. A plant, Paris ■ 
quadrifolm, nat. oi-der Trilliacem, called 
also True-love anA One-berry. See Paris. 
Herb-robert (h^i-b-ro'bert), n. A plant,. 
Geranium rohertianmn, called also Stink- 
ing Crane’s-bill. It is astringent and ai-o-, 

, inatie, and is useful in nephritic dlsordez’s. 
See Geranium. 

Herbulent (hdrh'u-lent), a. Containing- 
hez'bs. 

Herburoman (hSrh'wii-man), n. A woman 
that sells herbs. 

Herby (hdili'i), a. 1, Having the nature of ' 
herbs. ‘ Any herhy substance.’ Bacon. 
[.■Rare.]— 2. Abounding in or yielding herbs. 
The roots of hills and herhy valleys then, 

For food there hunting. Chapn.xn, 

Herculean (hdr-ku'le -an), a. 1. Of or pei--, 
taiiiing to, or resembling Hercules in the 
possession of great strength. ‘Herculean 
Samson.’ Milton.— % Very great, difficult, 
or dangerous; such as it would require the : 
strength or courage of Hei’cules to encoun- 
ter or accomplish; as, a Herculean 
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‘Thv Ilemilmn labours,* S Jonmi.— 
a Having extraordijiiiiy strength and sixe; 
sueli as would bo apxu'opriate to Hercules ; 

as. Hcjwd.'vf/i liiidis. 

Hercules (lier'lcii-leis), «. - 

Ilo-a, ami Ideas, glory-lit Hera s glory, 
from the power she obtained over him at 
hirtli.] 1. A celebrated hero of Greek my- 
thology, the offspring of Zeus and Alemene, 
fliiughfcerof Electryonldiigof Mycenm. He 
performed a mirnherof extraordinary feats, 
which are generally called the Labours of 



nereides; he is represented as brawny and 
jnu,scular, with broad shoulders, generally 
baked, with a lion's skin and a club. The 
illustration represents the second labour 
bf Hercules, the slaying of the Lernasan 
hydra.— 2. A constellation in the northern 
hemisphere, containing over 100 stars. 
■Hercules-heetle (her'kn-lSz-be-tl), n. A 
very large Brazilian lainellicom beetle (Sear- 
abams ov Bynastes Hercules). An enormous 
horn projects from the head of the male, 
and there is a smaller similar projection 
from the thorax, so tliat the animal resem- 
bles a pair of pincers with the body for the 
handle. The beetle attains the length of 6 
. inches. 

Hercyniaii (her-sin'l-an), a. [From L. Her- 
' cynia {Silva); Sercynius iSalt^id), the Her- 
cymiin forest. I'he word still appears in 
the Hara Mountains.] Denoting an exten- 
: -sive forest in Germany, the remains of which 
are now in Suabia. 

The reindeer lingered on in the Afw-o'ajVM* fore!5t 

■ that overshadowed North Germany as late as the 

: time of Julius CiEsar. Edm, Reti. 

Herd {li6rd), n. [A. Sax. hiord, heard; comp. 

■ Goth, hut'rda, D. herde, Icel. hjfird, G. heerde, 

a herd; Icel. Mrda, to guard, to keep or 
tend. ] 1 . A number of beasts feeding 

or driven together; as, a herd, ot houses, 
,oxen, cattle, camels, elephants, bucks, harts: 
generally distinguished from JlaeJc in being 
chiefly applied to the larger animals; as, a 
Jloak.ot slieep, goats, or birds.— 2. A coni- 
■pany of men or people, in coirtempt or de- 
testation; a crowd; a rabble; as, a vulgar 
herd, ‘ Herd of Catiliues. ’ JDryden. 

Yotx can never interest the common /lerd in the 
abstract question. Coleridge. 

Herd (hSrd), D.f. 1, To unite or associate, 

: as beasts; to feed or nm in collections; as, 
most kinds of beasts manifest a disposition 
to lierd,— -2. To. associate; to unite in com- 
panies customarily or.by inclination; to be- 
come one of any number or party, 

■I’ll herd among his friends and seem one of the 
number. . rlddison. 

•Herd (herd), v.t. To form or put into a 
herd. 

The rest . . * are herded with the vulgar. 

5, y onson. 

Herd Gn^rd), n. [A. Sax. Mrdo, hyrde, a 
' herdsman or siiepherd ; comp. Goth, hair^ 
deis, Icel. hirdi. Dm. hyrde Mrf; from 
. thesame root as the preceding,] A keeper 
of: cattle or sheep ; a shepherd, [Seldom 
: : used in this sense now in England except in 
composition, as shepherd, goat-Zierd, swine- 
Imd, hut in common use in Scotland.] 

;•? , Sure ha presumed af prai.>ie, who came to stock 
: . The ethere.n! pastures with :so fair a flock, 

: Burnished <4ia battening on. their food to show 

• The diligence of careful herds below. Dryden. 
Herd Gi6ril), v.t. To take care of or tend, as 
: cattle. [Scotch.] : 

Herd (herd), «.f. To aot ms a.herd or shep- 
!, herd ;.to tend cattle; to take care of a flock. 
[Scotch.] 


Chau- 


Herdjt Herde, t pret. it pp. of hear, 
car. 

Herden,t nret. pi. of hear. Chaucer. 
Herder (herd'er), w. A herdsman. [Rare.] 
Herderite (hur'dcr-it), n. [In honour of 
Baron Herder its discoverer.] A mineral 
which occurs in crystals of a grayish and 
yellowish-white colour. It is inobably an 
anhydrous sulphate of alnniina and lime 
with fluorine. 

HerdeB,t n.y>f. Hards; coarse flax. Chaucer. 
Herdess t (imrd'es), n. A .shepherdess. 
Herdewicnt (herd'wich), n. [Herd, and 
ivich, a place of .shelter, station. See WiCK, 
WiCH.] A grange or place for cattle or 
hiishandi'y. 

Herdgroomt (herd'grom), n. A keeper of 
a herd. Spenser. 

Herdmau, Herdsman (herd'man, hSrdz'- 
man), n. 1. 1 The owner of a herd. 

A herdsman ricli, of much account w'as he. Sidney. 
2. A keeper of herds; one employed in tend- 
ing herds of cattle. ‘Beasts without an 
herdman.’ Bp. Hall 

Herd's-grass (herdz'gras), n. A name given 
to various grasses which are highly esteemed 
for hay, particularly timothy-grass, foxtail- 
grass, and flne-bentgrass. 

Herdswoman Gi6rdz'wu-man), n. A woman 
who has the care of a herd or of cattle. 

Here (her), adv. [Originally the locative 
case of a demonstrative pronoun; A. Sax, 
Dan. and Goth, her, Icel. her, G. and D. hicr, 
here. It contains the pronominal element 
seen in Ac.] l. In this place; in the place 
where ti'ie speaker is present; opposed to 
f/tc?-e ; as, behold, here am I ; build here 
seven altars. 

Here lies a truly honest man. Crashmo, 

2. In the present life or state. 

Thu,? .shall yoij be happy Here, and more Iiappy 
hereafter. Sacon. 

3. To this place ; hither ; as, come here, 
Shale.; Tennyson.— Here in Here's for you, 
Here goes, &c., was probably originally 
only a sort of exclamation to attract atten- 
tion to something about to be done, the 
subject in familiar phrases being gradually 
dropped out ; thus, hero’s for you = here is 
something for you; here’s to thee = here is 
a health to thee; here goes=7!ere something 
or somebody goes, and, by extension, here 
go I. 

Then here's for earnest. Dryden. 

Ha'ds to thee, Dick. Cenuley. 

— It is neither here nor there, it is neither in 
this place nor in that; neither in one place 
nor in another: hence, it is tmeoiniected 
with the matter in hand; it is irrelevant; it 
is unimportant. : : 

Mine eyes do itch ; 

Dothtliat bode weeping? — ”J'is neither here nor there. 

Shah. 

—Here and there, in one place and another; 
in a dispersed manner or condition; thinly 
or irregularly. 

Here (Iier), n. This place. 

Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind; 

Thou losest here, a batter where to find. S/iah. 

Here.tn- Hair. Chaucer. 

Here,tpron. 1. Her; lienself.— 2. Their. 
Her6,t'».f. To hear. Chadeer. 

Hereabout, Hereabouts (her'a-hout, hCr'a- 
bouts), adv. 1. About this place; iu this 
vicinity or neighhourliood.— 2. Concerning 
this. Jfotnrfafifwe. 

Hereafter Gicr-after),<r(fw. [From /wreand 
after.) In time to come; in some future 
time or s tate. ‘ Happy here, and more Iiappy 
hereafter.’ Bacon. 

Hereafter (lier-af'tfer), n. A future state. 

'Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
Addison, 

Hereafter (h5r-af't6r), a. Future. ‘ Here- 
after nge&.’ Shale. 

Hereagaines.t adv. Against this. Chaucer. 
Hereat (her-at'), adv. At or by reason of 
this; as, he was offended Aerraf. 
Herebefore,! adv. Before this. Chaucer. 
Herebotet ( he're-bot), n. [A. Sax. here, an 
army, and bod, a command.] A royal edict, 
commanding the people into the fleld, 
Hereby .(har-ln'),aci!'i), [From heremnlby.] 

1 . By this; by means of this. iMfliat is meant 
hereby.’ : Shale. 

Herd’y'Nt became acquainted with the nature of 
things. JVatts, 

% Close by; very near. ‘Hereby upon the 
edge of yonder coppice.’ Shale. 

Heredipety (hG-red-ipGit-i), n. [L, here- 
dipekt; a legacy-hunter— Adre:*, heredis, an 
heir, and peto, to seek.] iegacy-hunting. 
[Haro.] 


Hsredifety, or legacy-hunting', is inveighei! against, 
in tile clergy especially, as by the old Satirists. 

Milmctn. 

Hereditability(hu-red'i-ta-bir'li.ti),n. state 
of being hereditable. 

Hereditable (IiS-rod'it-a-bl), a. [L,l. hcrc- 
ditabilu; from L. hcreditas, hereditatis, the 
act of inheriting, from heres, heredis, an 
heii’.] 1. That may be inherited. [Itare,] 
2. Capable of inheriting ; qualified to be an 
heir. [Bare.] 

Hereditably ( he - red ' it - a - hi i ), rr a w. In a 
hereditable manner; by inheritance. 

The one-house owners belong Hereditary to no 
private persons. Tooke. 

Hereditament (he-red'i-ta-ment), 71. [Fi'om 
L. Acres, heredis, anheir.] In la w, any species 
of property that may he inherited; lands, 
tenements, anything corporeal or incorpor- 
eal, real, personal, or mixed, that may de- 
scend to an heir. A corpoi'eal hereditament 
is visible and tangible; an mcewporeal here- 
ditament is an ideal right, existing in con- 
templation of law, issuing out of substantial 
corporeal property. 

Hereditarily (he-red'it-a-ri-li), adv. By in- 
heritance. 

Hereditary (he-red'it-a-ri), a. [L. horedit- 
arius, from heres, heredis, an heir.] 1. De- 
scended by inheritance ; as, he is in pos- 
session of a large Im-ecUtary estate.— 2. That 
may descend from an ancestor to an heir; 
descendible to an heir-at-law; as, the crown 
of Great Britain is hereditary. 

In the middle ages the doctrine of indefensible 
hereditary right would have been regarded a-S heret- 
ical; forit was incompatible witiitiie high pretensions 
of the Church of Rome. Macaulay. 

3. That is or may be transmitted from a 
parent to a child; as, hereditary pride; 
hereditar'y bravery; hereditary disease.— 
Syn. Ancestral, patrimonial, inheritable. 
Heredity (hS-red'i-ti), n. [L. hereditas, from 
heres, heredis, an heir.] In biol. hered- 
itary transmission of qualities of like kind 
witli those of tlie parent; the doctrine that 
the offspring inherits the chsiracteristios of 
the parent or parents. See ATAYISM. 

Already, in the last two chapters, the law of hered- 
itary transmission has been tacitly assumed. . . . 
Understood in its entirety, the lawis, that each plant ; 

or animal produces others of like kind with itself. 

Tliat wheat produces wheat— tlmt existing oxen have 
descended from .ancestral oxen— that every unfolding 
org.anism eventually takes the form of the dass,ordei-, 
genus, and species from which it sprang; is a fact 
which, by force of repetition, has .acquired in our 
minds almost the aspect of a necessity. It is in this, 
however, that Heredity is principally displaj’ed: the 
phenomena commonly referred to it being quite 
subordinate manifestations, Herbert Spencer. 

Heregild, See HEiinzEim, 

Here-Itence t (her'hens), adv. From hence. 

B. Jotison. 

Herein (hcr-in'), adv. in this. 

Herein is niy Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit. Johnsv. 8. 

Hereinafter (her-in-jif'fcDr), adv. In law, in 
this afterwards: applied to something after- 
ward.s to ho named or described, 

Tlii.s association has taken into its serious con- 
sideration ti proposal, emanating from the aforesaid 
Samuel Pickwick and three otlier Hekwickinns Here- 
inafter jirimed. Dickens. 

Hereinto (hcr-in'to), adv. Into this. 
Heremitt (hcTe-iuit), n. A hei-mit. 
Heremitical (he-re-mit'ik-al), a. [.See Her- 
mit.] Kelating or pertaining to a hermit; - 
solitai-y; secluded from society. 

Keren, t a. M<ade of hair. Chaucer. 

Hereof (her-of), adv. Of this; concerning 
this; from this. 

Hereof comes it that Prince Harry Is valiant. SHak. . 

Hereon (Imr-on'), adv. On tliis. 

Hereout (lulr-out'). adv. Out of tin's. 
Here-reitiaili (her're-mfm), -n. Stay; resi- 
dence. ‘Since my Aere-mwaiw in England.’ ■ , ; 
Shale. [Bare.] 

Heresiarcii (he-re'si-iiric), n. [Gr. hawesiar- 
chus, hairesiarches, hairesis, heresy, and 
arehc, rule.] A letider in heresy; the chief 
of a sect of heretics; a prominent or tu’ch 
heretic. 

The pope declared liim not only an heretic, but an 
Heresiarch. SHHingfleet. 

Heresiarchy (he-ro'si-Urk-i), «. Chief 
heresy. 

(The Alcoran) consists of heresiarchies against 
our ble.ssed Saviour. Sir T, Herieri, 

Heresiograplier (he-re-si-og'ra-fer), n. [Gr. 
hairesis and grapho.) One who writes on 
'.heresies, . 

He.resiograpliy ( he - re - si - ogG-a - fl ), n. A 
treatise cm heresy. 

Heresy (he're-si), Ji. [Fr. Mr6sw; L. Imresisp 


Fite, far, fat, fftll; me.met, hSr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil. pound; ii, Sc. abtme; y. Sc. frp. 


HERMETIC 
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Gr. haii’Ptiif!, a taking, a choossing, the thing 
ciiosiai, a principle or set of principles, from 
hairao, to take, seize, hold.] 1. A doctrine 
or set of principles at variance with estah- 
llshed or generally received principles; an 
opinion or doctrine tending to create di- 
vi.sion; an nnaound or untenahle doctrine of 
,'!.nj’ kind, as in politics, morality, &c. 

When I call duelling, and .similar .aberrations of 
honour, .a moral heresy, I refer to the force of the 
Gr.Arefmt'J.as signifying a principle or opinion talreii 
up by the will for the will's sake, as a proof or pledge 
to itself of its own power of self-determination, in- 
dependent of all other motives. CoSerieij'e. 

Speciflcally— 2. In WteoZ. a fundamental error 
in religion, orari error of opinion respecting 
some fundamental doctrine of religion. But 
in countries where there is an estahlished 
clmrcli an opinion is deemed heresy when 
it differs from that of the church, and the 
Eouiau Catholic Church regard all who are 
not within her pale as guilty of heresy. The 
Scriptures being the standard of faith, any 
opinion that l.s repugnant to its doctrines 
is heresy; but as men differ in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, an opinion deemed 
heretical hy one body of Christians may be 
deemed orthodox by another.— 3. In law, an 
offence against Christianity, consisting in a 
denial of some of its essential doctrines, 
jmhli cly avowed and obstinately maintained. 
Blackstone. 

Heretic (he're-tik), n. [B. hcBretims, Gv. 
hairetilcos, able to choose, heretical, from 
liaireo, to choose. See IIiSRESV.] 1. A ])er- 
son who holds heretical opinions; specifi- 
cally, one of any religion, Imt particularly tlie 
ChrisJian, who holds and teaches opinions 
repugnant to the estahlished faith, or that 
■which is made the standard of orthodoxy; 
strictly, a person %vho holds and avows re- 
ligious opinions contrary to the doctrines of 
Scripture, the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice. 

A man that is an heretic after tlie first ami second 
admonition, reject. Tit. iii. lo. 

2. In the R, Gath. Ch. one who does not sub- 
mit to the teachings of the church; a Pro- 
testant, 

Heretical (he-ret'ik-al), a. Containing or 
pertaining to heresy; contrary to estahlished 
or generally received opinions or principles; 
contrary to the established religious faith, 
or to what is regarded as the true faitli. 

No opinion can be heretical but that which is not 
true. Prof. Seds^cicle. 

Heretically (he-ret'ik-al-li), adv. In a here- 
tical manner; witli heresy. 

Hereticate (he-ret'ik-at), v. t. To decide to 
be heresy or to be a heretic. 

Hereticide (he-ret'i-sid), n. {Heretic, and 
L. ecedo, to kill. ] The act of putting a here- 
tic to death. Mather. [Rare.] 

Hereto (her-tb'), adv. To this. 

Heretofore (her-tO-fori), adv. Before or up 
to tliis time; in times before the present; 
formerly. ‘ If ere fo/orc you will find.' Swift. 
Heretog, Heretoch (he're-tog, he're-tok), n. 
[A. Sax. heretoga—here, an army, and toga, 
a loiider, from tcogan, teon, to lead; G. ker- 
zog. a duke.] In Anglo-Saxon times, the 
ieatler or commander of an army, or the 
commander of the militia in a district. 
Hereunto (her-un-to'), adw. Unto this or 
this time; hereto. 

Hereupon (her-up-on'), adv. Upon this; 
hereon. 

Here'Witll(iier-with'), «di). [Prom here and 
with.] With this. 

Hereyeld, Heregild (lie're-yeld, he're-gild), 
[A. Sa.x. heregeola, heregild, a military 
tribute— /ic re, an army, and gild, payment. 
Gump, heriot.] laScotslaw, anciently a fine 
payable on certain conditions to a superior 
oil tlie death of his tenant. It generally 
consisted of the best horse, ox, or cow. The 
term corresponds to the English Heriot. 
Herie.t 'O.t. To praise; to honour. See 
IlKllY. 

Herie.tw. Praise; honour; worship. Spenver. 
Heriot (he'ri-ot), n. [A. Bax. heregeat, here- 
geatu, a military preparation ; what ivas 
given to the loi’d of the manor to prepare 
for war— Afini, an army, and geatu, provi- 
sion, treasure, from geatan, to grant.] In 
English law, a tribute or fine, as the best 
beast or other chattel, payable to the lord 
of the fee on the decease of the owner, land- 
holder, or vassal. Originally the heriot con- 
sisted of military furniture, or of horses and 
arms which went to equip the vassal’s suc- 
cessor. Hsriots from freeholders are now : 
rare; but heriots from copyholders are not 
so. The right of the landlord, howevei’, in 


this as in other respects, is controlled by 
the custom of the manor. The above kind 
of heriot is called heriot emtom; Imt there 
is another kind, called heriot service, which 
is due upon a special reservation in a grant 
or lease of lands. 

Heriotable (he'ri-ot-a-bl), a. Subject to the 
payment of a heriot. 

The tenants are chiefly customary and heriotable. 

Ihtnte 

Herissou (he'ris-soii), n. [Fr.,O.Fr. hereon, 
erv;.on, a liedgeliog, from L.L. erieioncm, 
from B. ericim, a lied.gehog. ] In fort, a beam 
or bar armed with iron spikes pointing out- 
ward, and turning on a pivot, used to block 
up a passage. 

Heritable (he'rit-a-bl), a. [O.Pr. hiritaUe, 
abbrev. from L.L. hcreditabilis. See Hkre- 
MTABiiE.] 1. Capalile of being inherited; 
inheritable. See extract below. [Scotcii.] 

In tlie Jaw of Scotland (the old lioman di.stiijction 
of things iixto corporturi and incorporeal has) given 
place to the distinction between heritable and 'mov- 
able rights, a distinction resting more on the legal 
rights of the heir and of the executor, than on the 
nature of the subjects themselves. Generally all 
riglits in, or connected with land, are heritable. 
'\Vhatever moves itself, or can he moved, without in- 
jury to itself or tlie subject with which it is connected, 
and whatever is not united to land is movable. But 
tliese general rules are subject to exceptions and 
modifications. Things, in themselves movable, may 
become heritable by succession. Whatever has been 
by art annexed to land, or otlier heritable subject, so 
that it cannot be removed without injury or change 
of nature, is heritable, liy accession. 'VViKitcver is by 
growth connected with the soil is heritable, under 
certain exceptions. Bell's Scots Law Did. 

2. Capable of inheriting or taking by de- 
scent. 


By the canon law this son shall be legitimate and 
heritable. Sir AS. Hale. 


— Heritable bond, in Scots law, a bond for a 
sum of money, to wMcli is joined for the 
creditors’ further security a conveyance of 
land or of heritage, to be held by the credi- 
tor In security of the d&ht.— -Heritable rights, 
see extract under sense l.—TIerUahle secu- 
rity, security constituted by heritable pro- 
perty. 

Heritably (IfeTit-ab-li), adv. By tvay of in.- 
heritanoe; so as to be capable of transmis- 
sion by inlieritance ; as, to convey a pro- 
perty heritably. 

Herfiage (he'rit-aj), n. [Fr., from L. here- 
ditas, hereditatis, heritage, from hares, 
haredis, an heir.] 1. An estate that passes 
from an ancestor to an heir by descent or 
course of law; that which is inherited; in- 
heritance; ill Scots law, heritable estate; 
realty. 

White the hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea. Allan Cunningham. 

2. In Scrip, the saints or people of God, as 
being claimed by him, and tlie objects of Ms 
special care. 

As being lords over God's heritage. i Pet. v. 3. 

Heritance (he'rit-ans), n. Heritage; inheri- 
tance. [Rare.] 

Robbing their children of the heritance 

Tlieir fathers handed down. Southey. 

Heritor (lieTit-er), n. [Fr. Mritier, an heir.] 
In Scots laio, the proprietor of a heritable 
subject; a proprietor or landholder in a 
liarish. 

Heritrix (lieTit-riks), n. A female heritor. 

Herke,t i>-t. To hearken. Chaucer. 

Herling, Hirling (lieriling), n. The young 
of the sea-trout. 

Hermai, Hermse (heumi, h6Fme),n. pi. See 

Hermes, 2. 

Hermaic, Hermaical (hfir-ma'ik, her-ma'- 
ik-al), a. Of or relating to Hemes or Mer- 
cury. Gudworth. 

Hermaimia (her-man'ni-a), m [After 
Hermann, once professor of botany at Ley- 
den.] A genus of the order Stereuliacem. 
consisting of small shrubs and undershriibs 
most abundant at the Cape of Good Hope, 
but represented also in North Africa and 
Mexico. 

Hermaphrodeity (h6r-mafrod-e"i-ti), n, 
Hoi'inaphrodism. B. Jomon. 

Hermaphrodism (h6r-maf'rod-izni), n. 
[See below,] The state of being herma- 
phrodite; the union of the two sexes in the 
same individual. . 

Hermaphrodite (lier-mafrod-It), n. [From 
HermaphroiUtos, son of Hennesaad Aphro- 
dita, who became united into one body with 
Salinaels while bathing in the fountain of 
which she was the nymph.} 1. An animal in ■ 
which the characteristies of both sexes are 
either really or apparently combined; an 
animal having the parts of generation both ; 
of male and female, so that, reproduction j 
can take place without the nnibii of two | 


individuals. Hermaphrodites are divided 
into true and spurious, tlie first exhibiting 
a real combination of the characteristics of 
the two sexes; while in the second, the coni- 
hi nation is only apparent. The animals in 
wliich the organs of the two sexes ai'e nor- 
mally combined in the same individual are 
confliied to tlie invertebrate division of tlie 
animal kingdom, as for example certain 
groups of the inferior worms, molluscs, 
barnacles, &c. There are no real herma- 
phrodites in the human species. 

Nor man uor woman, scarce hermaphrodite. 

Drj’deu. 

2 . In hot. a flower that contains both the 
stameir and the pistil, or the male and fe- 
male organs of generation, within tlie .same 
Horfll envelope or on tlie .same receptacle. 
Hermaphrodite (h6r-mafTod-it), a. In- 
cluding or being oi both sexes; of a iilon- 
grel or hybrid nature; as, a hermaphrodite 
animal or flower. — Hermaphrodite brig 
(inaut.), a brig that is square-rigged forward 
and schooner-rigged aft. 

Hermaphroditic, Hermaphroditical 

(h6r-mafTod-it"ik, her-maf'rod-it"ik-al), a. 
Gf or pertaining to a hermaplirodite; par- 
taking of both sexes. 

IhiOoIc on me, and with all thine eyeji, 

Male, female, yea hermaphroditic eyes.i?. yonson. 

Hermaphrodltically (li^r-maf'rod-it"ik-al- 
li), adv. After the manner of hermaphro- 
dites. 

Hermaphroditism (her-maf'rod-it-izm), 
Same as Hcrmaphrodism. 

Hermeneutic, Hermeneutical (h6r-me- 
nu'tik, h6r-me-nu'tik-al), a. [Gr. hermSneu- 
tikos, from kerinencus, an interpreter, from 
Hermes, Mercury.] Interpreting; explain- 
ing; e.xegetical; unfolding tile signifleation; 
ns, hermeneutic theology, that is, the art of 
expounding the Scriptures. 
Hermeneutically (h6r-me-nu''tik-al-li), adv. 
According to tlie acknowledged principles 
of just interpretation. 

Hermeneutics (li^r-mS-nu'tiks), n... The art 
or science of finding the meaning of an 
author's words and phrases, and of e.vplain- : 
ing it to others; exegesis; the art or science 
of interpretation; especially applied to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. 

We liave to deplore that the field of sacred her- 
meneutics has lately too often been made an arena 
of fierce fightings and midiaritable disputations. 

Or. C. Irordsworthi 

Hermeneutist (hfir-me-ttu'tist), u One 
versed in hermeneutics; an interpreter. 
Hermes (her'mez), n. 1. In myth, the name 
given to Mercury by tlie Greeks.— 2, (pi. 

Hermai or Herrnce). In 
Greek antiq. a statue com- 
posed of a head, usually 
that of the god Hermes, 
placed on a quadrangular 
pillar, the height of which 
cowesponded to the statme 
of the human body. The 
Athenian houses had one of 
these statues placed at the 
vb 'sasSv gp door, and sometimes also in 

SM the peristyle. The heimm 

I 'I were held in great re ver- 

fA erice. They were likewise 

IW placed in front of temples, 

I® near to tombs, in the gym- 

W nasia, libraries, porticos, 

and public places, at the 
I ’ corners of streets, on higli- 

H roads as sign -posts with 

5 distances inscribed upon 

I j , them, and on the bouiid- 

. II aides of lands and states, 

JA and at the gates of cities. 

Hermesianism (h6r-m6'zi- 
l.. an-izm), n. A rationalizing 

theory held by some Ger- 
Hermes or Mer- mail Catholics, derived from, 

cury. George Hermes, professor 

at Bonn. 

Hermetic, Hermetical (hSr-met'ifc, Iifir- 
met'ik-al), a. [Fr. hermitique, from Hermes 
Trismagistus (Hermes the tlirice-greatest), a 
name given by the Neo-Flatonists and the 
devotees of alchemy and my.stidsm to the 
Egyptian god Thoth, after Ilennes, the 

Greek god of sciences and inventor of chem^ 
istry, from their regarding him as the author 
of all mysterious doctrines, and especiall; 
of alchemy (p/w'tosop/ii’aAemetwa).] 1. Ap- 
pellative of or pertaining to chemistry; 
chemical. 


Just as the dream of the philosopher’s stone in- 
duces dupes, under the more pl.iusible delusion.? of 
tlie hermetic art, to neglect all rational means of im- 
proving their fortunes, Burke. 


j, job; fi, Fr. ton; . 
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S. I’ertaining or belonging to that species of 
yhilosnphy wJiieh protends to solve and es- 
plahi sill the phenomena of nature from tha 
three elunnienl principles, salt, snlpliur, anti 
mercnrv; as, the hcnnetio philosophy,— 
:l Pertaining to or belonging to the system 
winch exnlaitjs the causes of diseases and the 
operations of medicine on the principles of 
the hermotical philosophy, and particuiarly 
on tJie system of an alkali and acid; as, her- 
■me.t:ieafxi\iys.i>i or medicine.— 4. Perfectly 
close, so that no air. gas, or .spirit can 
escape; as, an hcrniotic seal. The hermetic 
seal of a vessel or tube is formed by fusing 
the edges of the month or aperture and 
bringing tliem together so tliat by their union 
the aperture or passage is accuratoly closed. 
--Hermetic, books, (a) books of the Egyptians 
which treat of astrology. (6) Books which 
treat of universal principles, of the nature 
and orders of celestial beings, of medicine 
and otliar topics. 

Hermetically (hdr-met'ik-al-li), (idv. In a 
hermetieal manner ; chemically ; hy means 
of fusion; closely; accurately; as, a vessel 
heriMtietdly sealed or closed. 

Herminium (lier-mi'ni-iun), n. A genus of 
plants, nat. order Oreliidacece E. Monor- 
chia (green musk-orcliis) is a British plant 
found in chalky pastures, Ttis a small plant 
with two radical lanceolate leaves ajid a 
dense slender spike of small fragratit green- 
ish flowers. 

Hermit (hSr'mit), n. [Fr. ennite, O.Fr. her- 
mitc, O.B. eremite, Gr. erSmitBs, from ere- 
mos, lonely, solitary, desert.] 1. A person 
who retires from society and lives in soli- 
tude; a recluse; an anchoret; especially, a 
person who lives in .solitude disengaged from 
the cai'es and interruptions of society for 
the purpose of religious contemplation and 
devotion. —2, t A beadsman; one bound to 
pray for another. 

For those of aid, 

.A.nd the lute dignities heap’d up to them, 

We rest your hermits. Shah. 

Syn. Anchorite, reclu.se, eremite, ascetic. 
Hermitage (hCr'mit-iij), n. l. The habita- 
tion of a hermit ; a house or hut with its 
appendages, in a solitary place, where a 
hennit dwells; ahermltary; hence, asecluded 
habitation. 

A littia lowly hermitage it was, 

Down in .v dale, hard by a forest’s side. Spenser. 

S. A kind of French wine produced along 
the tower Hh one : so named from a little 
liill near Tain in the department of DrOme, 
where this wine is produced. It is of two 
Icinds, red and white. 

Two mote (drops) of the same kind heightened it 
into a perfect Languedoc; from thence it passed into 
a florid Hermitage. Addism. 

Hermitan (hdi’-mi-tanO, «. A dry northerly 
wind on the coast of Guinea. See Haemat- 

TAX. ■ 

Hermitary (!i^‘i''mit-a-ri), n. A cell for the 
use of a hermit annexed to some abbey. 
Hermit-cra'b(h&’'mit-krab), n. Aname com- 
mon to a family (Paguridte) of well-known 
decapod crustaceans. These crabs take pos- 
session of and occupy the cast-off univalve 
shells of various molluscs, carrying this 
habitation about with them, and changing 
it for a larger one a.s they increase in size. 
The most common: British species is the 
: Pagurus Jefn/tardrts, poiwlarly known as 
the soldier-orah. See PAGUKinJi!. 
Hermitess (,hoi’'mit-es),n. A female hermit. 

The wioiet is truly the hermitess oC flowers. 

Parthenia Sacra e 

Hermitical (hdr-mitlk-al), U; Pertaining 
^ or suited to a hemitAr to retired life. 
Hermodactyl (hsr-nio- dak'til ), «. [ Gr. 
Hermes, iMercury, and daMylos, a finger ; 
Mercury’s finger.] In phat. a. root brought 
: from Turkey. It is in the shape of a heart 
flattened, of a white colour, compact, but 
easy to be cut or pulverized, and of a viscous 
sweetish taste, with a slight degree of acrid- 
ity. It is supposed to be the com of some 
at present undetermined species of Col- 
clricum, and was anciently in great repute as 
, acathartic; but that which is now furnished 
has little or nomathartic quality. 
Hermogenean, Hermogeman (her-mo-je- 
ne'an, h6r-m6-J6'ni-an), n. One of a sect of 
, ancient heretics, so called from their leader 
Hennogenes, who lived near the close of the : 

: second century, and who held, matter to be 
the source of all evil, and that .souls are 
fonned of corrupt matter. 

Hem (htei), n. A heron (which see). 

; I come from haunts of coot and hern. Tennysott, 
Heraandia (her-uan'di-a), n. [After Dr. ,j 


Hernandez, a Spanish botanist, ] A genus 
of large East Indian trees, forming the uat. 
order Hernandiaceie. If. Sonora, or jack- 
in-a-box, is so called from the noise made 
by tile wind Whistling through its persistent 
involucels. Tlie fibrous roots chewed and 



Herncindia Sonora 0ack-in*a-box). 


applied to wounds caused hy the Mac.assar 
poison form an effectual cure, and the juice 
of the leaves is a ijoivei-ful depilatory; it 
destroys the hair whenever it is applied 
without pain. The wood is light ; that of 
H. quianensis takes fire so i’e,adily from a 
flint and steel that it is used in the same 
way as amadou. 

Hernandiace® (Iier-nan'di-iV'se-e), n. pi. A 
natural order of incomplete exogenous 
plants, the species of which are lofty trees 
with alternate entire leaves, and flowers 
arranged in axillary or terminal spikes or 
corymbs. Tlie order contains only the genus 
Hernandia. See Heenamma. 
Heriiant-seeds (hfir'nant-sedz), n. pi. A 
commercial name for the seeds of Hornan- 
dia ovigera, imported from India for tanning 
purposes. 

Herne, tm [A. Sax. /tinw.] A corner, Chau- 
cer. 

Herne-panf (heriFpau), n. [A. Sax. hcernes, 
brains, and pan. See Haens. ] The skull- 
cap or iron pan worn under the helmet. 
Hernia (h6Fnl-a), n. [L. hernia, perhaps 
from Gr. emos, a sprout.] In snrg. au en- 
largement formed by some part which has 
escaped from its natural cavity by some 
aperture, and projects externally; as, hernia 
of the brain, of the thorax, of the .abdomen. 
Hernia of tlie abdomen, the most common 
fonn of hernia, consists of the protrusion of 
the viscera through natural or accidental 
apertures in the cavity of the abdomen. — 
Strangulated hernia, a hernia so tightly 
compressed in some part of the channel 
through which it has been pi’o traded, .as 
to stop its functional activity and produce 
swelling of the protruded part. 

Hernial (heFni-al), a. Pertaining to or con- 
nected with hernia. 

Herniaria (I^6r-ni-&'ri-a), n. A genus of 
creeping and half-shrubby plants, the rup- 
ture-worts, natives of temperate Europe. 
Asia, and Africa, nat. order Illecebrace®. 
They were supposed to be useful in the cure 
of hernia, hence the name. H. glabra is 
found in Britain; but none of the species 
are of any interest. 

HerniOlogy(h6r-ni-ol'o-3i),»i. 1. That branch 
of surgery which has reference to ruptures. 
2. A treatise on ruptures. 

Herniotomy (her-ni-ot'o-mi), n. [E. hernia, 
and Gr. tomi, a cutting, from temno, to cut.] 
In mrg. the oiieration for strangulated her- 
nia; celotomy. 

Hernions (MFui-us), a. Same as Hernial. 
Hernshaw (hern'shji), Ji. A heron. 

As when a cast of faulcons make their flight 
At ail hernshcviu, that lyes aloft on wing. Spenser, 

[For a popular corruption of this word, see 
Handsaw.] 

Hero (he'ro),?!. pi. Heroes OiS'roz). 

Gr. herbs-l 1. In a kind of demigod 
sprung from the union of a divine with a 
human being, mortal indeed, but partaking 
of immortality, and after his death placed 
among the gods.— 2. A man of distinguished 
valour, intrepidity; or enterprise in danger; 
a prominent or central personage iii any 
remarkable action or event; as, a, hero in 
arms, 

, , . Such as raised 

To height of noblest temper Asrver oki. 

Arming to b<ittle. MiUoii. 

a A great, illustrious, or extraordinary per- 
son; as, a Aero in learning, Johmon.—L'PhB 
principal personage in a poem, play, novel, 
story, or the like, or the person who has the 
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principal sliare in tlie transactions related 
as .4chilles in the Iliad, Ulysses in the 
Odyssey, and H5neas in the Jfneid. ‘ An opio 
hero.’ Hryden. 

Herodian (be-rod'i-an), n. One of a party 
among the Jews, taking tlieir name from 
Herod, and represented by Matthew and 
Mark as acting In concert with the Pharisees 
in endeavouring to obtain from Jesus rihiist 
the m.aterials for his accusation. 
Hero-errant (he-ro-eT’ant), n. A wandering 
hero. Quart Rev. ■ 

Heroesst (heTo-es), n. A female hero; .a 
heroine. 

In which were held, by sad decease, 

Heroes and hcroesses. Chapman. 

Heroic (he-rd'ik), a, [L. heroiem.tvomhr-ros, 
Aeroi's, a hero. SeellBEO,] 1. Jlertaiiiing to 
a hero or heroes; becoming a hero; cliarao- 
teristic of a hero; as, heroic action; kemie 
enterprise.s.— 2. Having tlie character or at- 
tributes of a hero; brave and magnanimous; 
intrepid and noble; as, Hector, the heroic son 
of Priam; an heroic race. ‘Being but fourth 
of that heroic line.' Shah. ‘Heroic, stoic 
Cato, tlie sententious,' Ryron.—S. lieciting 
the achievements of heroes; epic. 

.An heroic poem, truly such, is the greatest work 
which the soul of man is capable to produce. 

Dryden. 

4. Used in lieroic poetry ; as, heroic verse ; 
an heroic foot. — Heroic age, in Grech hist. 
or myth, the age when tlie heroes are sup- 
posed to have lived, asemi-inytliieal period 
Iireceding that whicli is truly liistoric.— 
Heroic treatment, remedies, in med. treat- 
ment or remedies of a violent cliaractei’,— . 
Heroic verse, in English poetry, as also in 
German and Italian, tlie iambic of ten syl- 
lables, in French the iambio of trvelve, and 
in classical poetry the hexametei’.— S yn. 
Brave, intrepid, coimigepus, daring, valiant, 
bold, gallant, fe.arless, enterprising, noble, 
magnanimous, illustrious. 

Heroic (be-ro'ik), n. l. An heroic verse. ~ 
2.t A hero. 

M.my other particul.vr circumstiinces of his (Ho- 
mer’s) gods assisting the ancient heroics, might 
justly breed offence to any serious re.ader. yacAsjit, 

Heroical (he-ro'ik-al), a. S,ame as Heroic. 
Heroically (he-ro'ik-al-li), ad v. In an heroic 
manner: with valour; bravely; courage- 
ously; intrepidly; as, the wall was heroic- 
ally defended. 

Heroicalness (iiS-roTk-nl-ues), n. The qua- 
lity of being heroic; lieroism. SirK. Bigby. 
[Rare.] 

Heroicly (he-ro'ik-li), adv. Heroically. 
[Rare.] 

Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and Aej'oAfy hath finish’d 
A life heroic. Milton. 

Heroicness (he-ro'ik-nes), «. Heroicalness 
(which see). 

Heroi'Coniic,Heroi-comical(hS'ro-i-kom"- 
ik, heT’6-i-kom"ik-al), a. [See Hero and 
Comic.] Consisting of the heroic and tlie 
ludicrous: denoting the high burlesque; as, 
a herol-comic poem. 

Heroid (he'ro-id), n. A poem in the epis- 
tolary form, supposed to contain the senti- 
ments of some hero or iieroine on some in- 
teresting occasion: from the Heroide.s or 
heroic epistles of Ovid. 

Heroify (he-roT-fl), u.t. To make heroic. 

This act of Wiiston has hcroijhd the profession. 

Prnmtnt'l. 

Heroine (he'ro-in), n. [Fr. heroine, fi’oin 
7i«’o (which see).] 1. A female hero ; a wo- 
man of a bravo spirit.— 2, The principal fe- 
male character in a poem, play, novel, ro- 
mance, story, or the like. 

Heroine (he'ro-in), v.i. To act or pl.ay tlie 
heroine. Sterne. 

Heroism (he'ro-izm), «. [Fr. hdrowne. See 
Hbeo.J The qualities of a hero; bravery; 
courage; intrepidity. 

Heroism is the self-devotion of genius manifesting 
itself in action. ' Hare. . 

SYN. Bravery, gallantry, intrepidity, daring, 
courage, boldness, fearlessness, enterpri.se, 
magnanimity. 

Heron (he'run), n. [Fr. Mron, O.Fr. hairon, 
from L.B. (tenth cent.) aironcm, from 
O.H.G. lioigro, haigero, a heron: the word 
also appears in Fr. as aigre, dim. aigrette, 
Wlience E, egret] A grallatorial bird of the 
genus Ardea, constituting with the storks 
and bitterns the family Ardeidffi. The species 
are very numerous, and almost universally 
spread over the globe. They are distin- 
guishecl by ha’vdng' a long bill cleft beneath . 
the eyes, a compressed body, Tong slender: 
legs naked above the tarsal joint, three toes. 
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ill front, the two outer united by a mem- 
brane, and by moderate wings. The tail is 
short, routuled, and composed of ten or 
twelve feathers. The common heron is 
about 3 feet in length from the point of the 
bill to the end of the tail, builds its nest in 
high trees, many being sometimes on one 



Common Heron {Ardea cinerea)^ 

tree. It was formerly in high esteem for the 
table, and, being remarkable for it.s directly 
ascending flight, was the special game pur- 
sued in falconry. The common heron is the 
Arclea cinarm; the great heron the A. hero- 
(Uas, an inhabitant of America ; the great 
white heron, A. or Eerodias alba; and the 
green heron, A. mrescem, tho flesh of which 
is much esteemed in North America. 
Heronere.t n. A hawk made to fly only at 
the heron. Ghaiicer. 

Heronry (he'run-ri), n. A place where he- 
rons breed. 

Heron’s-hillOieTunz-hil), n. A 
genus of hardy plants, Erodium 
(nat. order G-eraniacem), so 
named because the long-beaked 
fruit has been fancied to re- 
semble the head and breast of a 
heron. Called also Storh’s-Mll. 
Heronsewe.t n. A herushaw; 
a young heron. Chaucer. 

Heronshaw (he'ran-shf!.), n. A 
heron; ahernshaw. 

Heroologist (he-rfl-oTo-jist), wi. 

One who writes or treats of 
heroes. [Rave.] 

Hero’s Fountain (he'roz foun'- 
tiin), n. [From Eero of Alexan- Hero’s 
dria, to whom the invention of FmtrnaiL 
the instrument , is ascribed.] A 
pneumatic apparatus in which the elastic 
force of a confined body of air, increased 
by hydraulic pressure and reacting upon the 
surface of water in a closed reservoir, pro- 
duces a jet which may rise above that sur- 
face to a height equal to the effective height 
of the pressing column. 

HerosMp (he'ro-ship), ti. The character or 
condition of a hero. 

(He), his three years of expired. 

Returns indignant to the siighted plow. Cowper. 

Hero-worship (hSTo-wer-ship), n. The 
worship of heroes, practised by the nations 
of antiquity; reverence paid to, or to the 
memory of, heroes or great men. 

Herpe Oier'pe), n. [Erroneous form of G-r. 

, harps.} The falcated sword of Perseus; a 
harlequin's wooden sword. ! Maunder. 
Herpes (hei’'pez), n. [Gr. herpes, ivomherpo, 

; to creep.] A ve-sicular disease which, in 
most of its forms, passes through a regular 
course of increase, maturation, decline, and 
termination, in from tan to fourteen days. 

: The vesicles arise in distinct but irregular 
. clusters, which commonly appear in quick 
sxxccession, and near together, on an inflamed 
base; generally attended with heat, pain, 
and considerable constitutional disorder. 
The term includes shingles, ringworm, and 
the like. The name herpes is given to the 
: disease from the tendency of the irruption 
; to creep or spread from one part of the skin 
to another. 

Herpestes (hSr-pes'tez), n. A genus of Old 
World viverrine carnivora, comprising the 
various speeies of the ichneumons. See 
, iOHSEtJMON. 

Herpetic, Herpetical (her-pet'ik, hur-pet'- 
ik-al), a. Pertaining to herpes or cutaneous 
. eruptions; resembling herpes or partaking 
, of its nature; as, /jcrpefifl eruptions. 
Herpetologic, Herpetological Ouh’-pot'o- 
loj'Tk, her-pet'o-loj"ik-al), a. .Pertaining to 
herpetology. 


Herpetologist (h«r-i)et-<jl’n-Ji.st), n. A per- 
son versed in herpetology. 

Herpetology (hur-pet-ol'o-ji), n. [Gr. her- 
peUm, a creeping thing, a i'ei)tile, and logos, 
discourse.] A description of reptiles; the 
natural history of reptiles, including lizards, 
tortoises and turtles, and serpents— Sauri- 
ans, Chelonians, and Oi:»liidian.s. 

Herpeton (liCPpet-on), n. [Gr., a reptile.] 
A genus of non-venomous serpents of South- 
ern Asia, allied to J5ry.x, and cliaracteriaed 
by two soft flexible lu’ominences covered 
with scales which are appended to the 
muzzle. Written also Erpieton. 

Herr (her), n. [G.] The title by which per- 
sons of respectable position are addi'e.ssed 
in Germany, and equivalent in most cases 
to tlie English Mr. 

Herried.t vp- [See Hery.] Honoured; 
praised; celebrated. Spenser. 

Herring (hc'ring), n. [A. Sax. hcering, hering, 
D. haring, G. hiiring, Icel. Imringr, her- 
ring. Tlie root meaning Is probably seen 
in A. Sax. here -Or. hear, Goth, htirjis, an 
ai'iny, a multitude, from the flsh moving in 
shoals.] The name given to two distinct 
but closely allied species of malacopterygian 
hshes of the germs Clupea— G harengus and 
C. Leachii. The former is the common her- 
ring, and is too well known to require de- 
scription. Its annual migration is not, as 
has been supposed, from a colder to a milder 
climate, but is probably from a deeper part 
of the ocean to a shallower. Impelled by 
the increasing burden of milt or roe, the 
herring leaves the deep water where it has 
passed the winter and spring months, and 
seeks the coast where it may. deposit its 
ova, and where they may be exposed to the 
influences of o.xygen, heat, and sun-light, 
which are essential to their development. 
They are generally followed by multitudes 
of hakes, dog-fishes, &c., and gulls and other 
sea-birds hover over the shoals. Theyswim 
near the surface, and are therefore easily 
taken by net. So great is their fecundity 
that the enormous number taken appears 
to produce no diminution of their abun- 
dance, as many as 68,000 eggs having been 
counted in the roe of one female. The 
herring-fishery has been prosecuted in Eng- 
land since the beginning of tlie eighth cen- 
tiu'y. Herrings are found from high nor- 
thern latitudes to as Imv as the northern 
coasts of France. They are met with on 
the coast of America as low as Carolina, and 
they are found in the seas of Kamtschatka. 
0. .Leachii is smaller than the common her- 
ring, but is deeper in body in projiGrtion 
to its length. It only appears occasionally 
on our coasts.~E£ng of the herrings. See 
Chimera, 4. 

Herringbone (he'ring-hon), a. Tert.aining 
to or like the spine 
of a herring; spe- 
cifleally, a term 
applied by masons 
to courses of stone 
laid angularly, so 
that those in each 
course are placed 
obliquely to the 
right and left al- 
ternately. It is a 
species of ashlar. 
— Eerring bone- 
stitch, a kind Of 
cross-stitch seam, mostly used in woollen 
work. 

Herringbone (lie’ring-bon), ». t. and i. To 
seam with a herringbone-stitch. 
Herring-bus (he'ring-bus), n. [D. haring- 
buis, a herring-bus.] A peculiar boat of 10 
or 15 tons used in the herring-fishery. 
Herring-curer (Iie'ring-kur-Cr), n. A gutter 
and salter of herrings: a person engaged in 
the herriiig-trade, wlio cures, that is, pre- 
serves the flsh by salt and otherwise, and 
nvepares them for the niaiket. 
Herring-fishery (he'ring-fish-e-ri), n. The 
fishing for herrings, which constitutes an 
important branch of industry with the Brit- 
ish, Dutch, French, and Americans. 
Herring-gull (Iiehing-gul), n. The silvery 
gull (Larus argentatus), a common British 
species. 

Herring-pond (he'ring-pond), 71. The ocean. 
—To he sent across the herring-pond, to be 
transported. [Slang.] 

Herring-work (he'ring-werk), n. Herring- 
bone-work. See HEREINfiBONE. 
Herrnhuter (hCrn'hiit-fir), n. [From the 
establishment of the sect at IT errnhut, in 
Upper LnsatiA] One of a sect established 



Herringbone-work. 
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by jVichoias Lewi,s, count of Eiiizcndorf, 
Called also Jfomwans and United Brethren. 
See Moravian. 

Herry (he'ri), r.f. [SeeHAiiRV, u.t] To rob; 
to spoil ; to pillage; to min by extortion or 
severe exactions. [Scotch.] 

Herryment (heTi-ment), n. Devastation; 
spoliation; ruin. Burns. [Scotch.] 

Hers (hhiz), prm. Belonging to her; of her: 
a double genitive formed by the addition of 
s to tlie true genitive of she, and thus simi- 
lar to ours, yours, theirs. It is used instead 
of he'c and a noun, either as .a subject or 
object or as a predicate, and cannot itself 
he joined to a iionn; as, hei’s is better than 
mine; I see hers; the book is fiers (=:her 
hook). 

Hersal,t Hersall,t n- Rehearsal. Spenser; 
Chaucer. 

Herscltel (her'shel), n. A planet discovered 
by Dr., afterwards Sir William Herschel, in 
1781, first cidled Georgium Sidus, in honour 
of King George HI., afterwards called Eer- 
schel, in honour of the discoverer, but now 
called Uranus. It has a very remote place 
in our system, and is accompanied by six 
satellites. 

Herscbellte (hSr'shel-it), n. A mineral of 
the zeolite section found in lava, brought 
from Sicily by Sir J. F. Herschel the astro- 
nomer. It occurs in six-sided prisms, is of a 
white colour, and is translucent or opaque. 
It consists of potash, silica, and alumina. 
Herse (hers), n. [Fr. herse; O.Fr. haroe, a 
harrow, a iiortcullis, from L. Mrpex, hirpi- 
cis, a large rake with iron teeth used as a 
harrow; Gr. Jiarpax, a gi'appling-iron used 
in sea-flghts.] 1. In/orf. (o) a lattice or 
portcullis in the form of a haiTow, set with 
iron spikes. It is hung by a rope fast- 
ened to a moulinet, and when a gate is 
broken it is let down to obstruct the pass- 
age. It is called also a Sarrasin or Cata- 
ract, and when it consists of straight stakes 
without cross-pieces it is called Orgues. 
(f;) A harrow, used for a clieval-de-frise, aiid 
laid in the way or in breaches, with the 
points up to obstruct or incommode the 
march of an enemy.— 2. A framework, often 
fashioned like a harrow, whereon lighted 
candles were placed in some of the cei’emo-- 
nies of the church, and at the obsequies of 
distinguished persons. The funeral herse 
of the middle ages was a temporary canopy 
covered with wax-lights, and set up in the 
church; the coffin was placed under tho 
herse during the funeral ceremonies; and 
when the body was brought from a distance 
other herses were also set up in the churches 
in which it was stationed at intervals dui’ing 
the journey. Sometimes the her.se Was an 
elaborate structee, sustaining a great num- 
ber of wax tapers of different forms, and hav- 
ing a complete architectural character given 
to it by tabernacle work and images moulded 
in wax, in addition to theiich and costly sillcs, 
velvets, fringes, and banners with Which it 
was covered. The plan of the herse was 
generally square, and the structure was up- 



Herse, from :i MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford- 

held by four posts.— S. A temporary monu- 
ment placed over a grave ; also, a frame- 
work placed over an effigy on a tomb.— 4. A 
carriage for bearing a dead body to the 
grave — in tills sense commonly spelled 
Eearse.—h.f A solemn obsequy at fimerals;. 
a funeral song. ‘ 0 heavie herse.’ Spenser. 


w, Trig; wh, wMg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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fl’o;;4hly in tlii^ n.-i' a cmTuiition of liar- 
xatl, for rehi'iiihiil. In tin; ‘ Kanry Quoen a 
love-fei<;k i>rinc(i>w aUoiKiins puWio prayers 
is saii.1 U> bo inattenr.ivti to tbeni:— 

For tlie faire damsel from the holy /tws' 

Her love-sicke hart to other thoughts chd steale. 

But even in this ease it may simply mean 
solemn ceremonial.] , , 

Herse (inirs), v. t. Same as Eearse (winch 

Herse, Hearse (Iters), «. Hoarse. [Scotch.] 
Herself (InSr-self'X prmi. [Eer and sef/.] 
An emphasized orreflexive form of the third 
personal pronoun, feminine, used exactly in 
the same way as himself (which see). 
Hersliip (her'ship), n. [A. Sax. here, a troop 
or body of men, whence herian, to devas- 
tate, to ravage, and A. Siix. term. sctpe=E, 
term, ship; laelhersl-apr, warfare, ravaging. ] 
i. The crime (formerly prevalent in Scot- 
land) of carrying off cattle by force, de- 
scribed as ‘the masterful driving off of 
cattle from a proprietor's grounds. ’—2. The 
cattle driven as booty. 

Hersillon (hto'il-lon), n. [From herse.] 
Mint, a plaulc or beam whose sides are set 
with spikes or nails to incommode and re- 
tard the approach of an enemy. 

Herst-pan (herst'pan), n. A frying-pan. 
Simmonds. 

Herte^tt-f. To hurt. Chaucer. 

Herte,t n. The heart.— Hcrfc-spo/xe, the 
navel. Chmicer. 

Herteles,1 a. Heartless; without courage. 
Chaucer. 

H6rtly,+ Cl. Hearty. Chaucer. 

Hery,t ». t. [A. Sax. herian, to praise.] 
To regard as holy; to praise; to celebrate; 
to honour; to worship: to proclaim. Chau- 
cer; Wiclif. ‘Rern with hymns thy lasses 
glove,’ Spenser. 

Setyed and hallowed be thy sacred name. Drayton. 

Herygoudjt n. A cloak. 

Herying.tn. Praise. Chatiaer. 

Hesitancy (he'zi-tan-si), n. [L. hcesitantia, 
a stammering, from hcesito. See HESITATE.] 
The act of hesitating or doubting; slowness 
informing decisions; the action or manner 
of one who hesitates; indecisive delibera- 
tion;. doubt; vacillation. 

, Some of them reasoned without doubt or /tejf- 
tancy. Aturbiiry. 

Hesitant (lie'zi-tant), a. [I. hcesitans, hmi- 
tanlis. Pint of hoesito. See Hesitate] He- 
sitating; pausing; not ready in deciding or 
actmg; wanting readiness of speech. 

He was a man of no quick utterance, but often 
. htsiimti. Baxter. 

Hesitant (lie'zi-taut), n, Eccles. one of a sec- 
tion of the Entychians, who were undecided 
as to receiving or rejecting the decrees of 
the -Synod of Chalcednn condemning the 
errors of Eutychius their founder. See 
EUTyCHIAlS. 

Hesitantly (hc'zi-tant-li), adv. With hesi- 
tancy or doubt. [Rare,] 

Hesitate (ho'zi-tat), v.i pret. & pp. hesi- 
tated; ppr. hesitating, [L. hoesito, hcesita- 
iurn, infens, from hoerco, hcesurn, to hang 
or hold fast, to stick. ] 1. To stop or pause 
respecting decision or action; to be doubt- 
ful as to fact, principle, or determination; 
to he in suspense or uncertainty ; as, we 
often hesitate what judgment to foim. 

They /jffrfAr* to accept Hector’s challenge. Pope. 

2. To stammer; to stop in speaking.— SVN. 
To doubt, waver, scruple, deliberate, demur, 
falter, stammer.- ’ 

Hesitate (he'zi-tht), ut. To he undecided 
about; to utter or express ivith hesitation 
or reluctantly; to insinuate hesitatingly, 

, Just hint a fault and dislike. Pope. 

Hesitatingly (he'zi-tat-ing-li), adv. In a 
Jicsitating manner. 

Hesitation (he-zi-ta'shon), n. [L. hcesita- 
tio, ha'sitationis, from hcesito, hcesitatum. 
See Hesitate,] l. The act of hesitating; a 
pausing or delay in forming an opinion or 
; commencing action ; doubt ; snspeasion of 
opinion or decision from uncertainty what 
is proper to be decided. 

It is so plainly affirmed in Scripture that there is 
no place left for hesitation. . gfer. Taylor. 

2. A stopping in speech ; Intermission be- 
tween words; stammering. 

■Many clergymen write in so diminutive a manner, 
with such frequent blots and interlineations, that 
fhey are hardly able to go on without perpetual hesi- 
tations. '■ ■' ' Sn'i/t, ^ 

Hesitative (he'zi-tat-iv), a. Showing hesi- 
tation. 

Heap (hcsp). n. [Scotch.] Same as Hasp 
(which see). 


1 Hesper (lics'pfir), n. [L. hesperus.j The 
I evening-star. 

1 Hesperia (hes-pe'ri-a), 71. Agemisof butter- 
I Hies, now tlie type of a family, Ilesperiidto, 
j including several sub-gencra, to some of 
I whicli tlie British specie.s belong. Sec Hes- 
PEMIDA!. 

Hesperian (lies-pe'ri-an), a. [L. hasperius, 
western, from hesperm, the evening-star, 
Gr. hesperos, L. vesper, the evening.] West- 
ern; situated at the west. ‘Isles Hesperian. ’ 
Milton. 

Hesperian (lies-peTi-au), n. An inhabitant 
of a western country. 

Hesperides(hes-pe'ri-dez),«. In Greekmyth. 
{a) pi. the daughters of Hesperus, the brother 
of Atlas, three or seven in number, posses- 
sors of the fabulous garden of golden fruit, 
watched over by an enchanted dragon, at 
the western e.xtreinities of tlie earth. The 
apples were stolen by Hercules, who slew 
the dragon, (b) The garden possessed by 
the Hesperides. 

Before tbee stands this fair Hesperides 
With g^olden fruit, but dangerous to be touched, 
For deatlidike dragons here affright thee hard. 

Shak. 

Hesperldin, Hesperidiue (hes-peTi-din),?!. 
A orystallizable non-azotized compound, 
found in the spongy envelope of oranges 
and lemons. Its nature is not yet ascer- 
tained. 

Hesperi<iium(hes-pe-ri'di-um), n. In hot. a 
fleshy fruit with a separable thick envelope, 
and divided internally into several separ- 
able pulpy cells by membranous dissepi- 
ments, as in the Orange and lemon. 
HesperMae (hes-pe-ri'i-de), n. pi A family 
of diurnal lepidopterous insects, of which 
the type is the genus Hesperia. These little 
large-headed butterflies have a peculiar, 
short, jerking kind of flight, and hence they 
have received the name of skippers. Several 
species are found in England, as the Hes- 
peria sylvanus, found on the borders of 
woods, and Thymele alveolus, or the grizzled 
skipper. 

Hesperis (Iies'pfir-is), n. A genus of plan ts, 
nat. order Cruclferse. having the radicle of 
the seed bent over the back of one of the 
flat cotyledons ; rocket. They are biennial 
or annual (rarely perennial) herbs, with 
large purple, lilac, white, or dirty yellow 
flowers, a. matronalis is the dame’s- violet. 
Hesperus (iies'p6r-us), n. See Etjcieeb. 
Hessian, (he'shi-an), a. Relating to Hesse 
in Qermany.—Hessian boots, a kind of long 
boots, originally introduced by the Hessian 
troops. 

Hessian (he'shi-an), 7i. l. A native or inha- 
Mtaut of Hesse in Germany;— 2. A Hessian 
hoot. 

Hessian-Mt (lie'shi-an-hit), n. A peculiar 
kind of jointed hit for bridles. 
Hessian-ily(he'shi-an-fli), n. [So called from 
the opinion that it was brought into Ame- 
rica by the Hessian troops during the war 
of independence.] A small two-winged fly 



Hessiaa-Ry {Cecidomyia destructor), 

«, Male (natural size), i, Male {magnified), f, Pupa* 
fixed on the joint of the wheat-stalk. 

nearly black, the larva of which is very de- 
structive to young wheat. It is the Ceci- 
do)npiadestruetarQtSa.y. 

Hest (best), 7i, [A. Sax. hces, from hdtan, to 
command; comp. G. geheiss, a commfuid, 
heUsen, to call, to bid ; D. heeten, to com- 
mand. Hehce behest.] Command; precept; 
injunction; order. [Poetical.] 

They, closing round him thro’ tlie journey home. 
Acted her /lert. Tennyson, 

Wo for him when, were it on the hest of the clearest 
necessity , rebellion.disloyal isolation.and mere / ■tuiVC 
become his rule !■■ ■ Carlyle. 

Hestern,tH©sternalt(]ies't6rn,hes-t6rn'aI), 


a. [L. hesternus, from fieri, yesterday— same 
origin as yester (in yesterday). ] Fertaiuiiig 
to yesterday. 

If a chronicler should misreport exploytes that 
were enterprised but hestern day. Holifuhed, 

Hestia (hes'ti-a), n. 1. In myth, the Greek 
equivalent of the Latin Vesta. See Vesta. 
2. A small planet or asteroid between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, discovered by 
Pogson, 10th August, 1867. 

HesycHast (he'si-kast), n. [Gr. hSsuchastes, 
from hesiichazo, to be still or quiet, from 
hesuchos, still, calm.] A (Juietist. 

Het (het), a. . Hot, [Scotch.] 
Het,tHette,tprei. Heated. Marlowe. 
Hetsei’a, Hetaira (he-te'ra, he-ti'ra), v. 
[Gr., lit. female companion.] Inaiic. Greece, 
a female paramour; one not legally a wife; 
a concubine ; a courtezan. 

Hetarism (het'a-rizm), n. [Gr. hetare, a, 
female paramour. ] That condition in primi- 
tive states of society when the women of a 
tribe are held in common. Sir J. Lubbnde. 
Hetaristic (het-a-rist'ik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to hetarism. 

Even our poor relations, the anthropomorphous 
apes, are not hetaristic, Athencszim. 

HetChel (Iiech'el), u.f. Same as I/atc/ieZ. 
Hete,t u.t. To heat. Chaucer. 

Hete,+ r.f. or f. [See Eight.] To promise; 
to be called. Chaucer. 

Heteradenic (he'tfir-a-deiTTk), a. [Or. he- 
teros, other, different, and aden, a gland.] 
In anat a term applied to an accidental 
tissue of a glandular structure, occurring in 
parts devoid of glands. 

Heterarchy (he'ter-ilrk-i), n. [Gr. heteros, 
another, and archS, rule.] The government 
of an alien, 

Hetero- (he'te-ro). [Gr. heteros, the other, 
one of two.] A prefix from the Greek de- 
noting difference, and opposed to homo, 
which signifles resemblance. 
Heterocarpous (he'te-ro-kar"pus), a. [Gr. 
heteros, other, different, and karpos, fruit.] 
In bot. bearing fruit of two sorts or shapes. 
Heterocephalous (ihe'te-ro-sef"al-us), a. 
[Gr. heteros, another, different, and kephale, 
a head.] In bot. a term applied to compo- 
site plants, when some flower-heads are 
male and otiiers female ill the same indi- 
vidual. 

Heterocera (he-te-ros'e-ra), 7i. pl. [Gr. he- 
te7'os, otlier, different, and keras, a horn.] 
A section of the Lepidoptera, corresponding 
with the Linnman genera Sphinx and Pha- 
lama. It derives its name from the diversi- 
fied formation of the aiitenn® in the insects, 
which are never terminated by a club, like 
those of : the butter- 
flies, but are gener- 
ally setaceous, fili- 
form, or fusiform, 
those of the males 
being moreover of ten 
furnished with lat- 
eral appendages 
forming branches. 
Heterocercal (tail of Shark). Heter OCercal, HC- 
terocerc (he'te-ro- 
s6r"kal, he'te-ro-sSrk), a. [Gr. heteros, an- 
other, different, and kerlcos, a tail.] A term 
applied to ganoid and ehisinobraucliiate 
fl.slies, in which the vertebra] column runs 
to a point in tlie upper lobe of the tail, as in 
the sharks and sturgeons. It is really found 
in all osseous fishes, but is obsem-ed by the: : 
greater size of the inferior tail lobe, which 
gives the appearance of equality. 
Heterocerid^ (he'te-ro- sei-"i-de), n, pi. [Gr. 
heteros, other, different, keiris, a horn, and 
eidos, resemblance. ] A family of small cole- 
opterous insects, of sub-aquatic, liabits, of 
which the genus Heterocerus is the type. 
See Hbteeoceehs. 

Heterocems (he-te-ros'Cr-us), 71 . [Gr. he- 
te7'os, another, different, and keras, a horn 
or antenna.] A genus of pentamerous cole- 
opterous insects belonging to the family 
Heterocerida;, formerly included in the Cla- 
vicornes. These beetles have eleven jointed 
antennas, the last six articulations forming , 
a cylindrical serrated club. They biirrow in 
sand or mud by streams or among marshes. 
Several species are found in Britain. 
Heterochromous (he-te-rok'ro-mus), a. 
[Gr. heieovs, other, different, and ch7-Cma, 
colour.] Ill bat. a term applied to a flower- 
head when the florets of the centre or disc 
are different in colour from those of the 
circmuferenco or ray. 

Heteroclital (he'te-ro-klit-al), a. Same as 

Eetei-oclitie. 

Heteroclite (he'te-ro-klit), n. [Gr. hete- 



Fate, far, fat, fgH; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; . tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc, fey. 
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nMiUm--hetvrii:i, (ither, diiforent, ajid 
Mitm, from Icluw, to incUne, to lean.] 1. In 
gram, a word which is irregirlnr or anoma- 
lous either in declension or conjugation, or 
which deviates from ordinary forms of in- 
flection in words of a like kind. It is par- 
ticularly applied to nouns ii’regular in de- 
clension.— 2. Any thing or person deviating 
from common forms. 

There are strange hderoclites in religion nawa- 
days. Homell. 

Heterpclite (lie'te-ro-klit), a. Same as Re- 
teroditdG. 

Heteroclitic, Heteroclitical (he'te-ro- 
klit"ik, he'te-ro-klit"ik-al), a. Deviating 
from ordinary forms or rules; irregular; 
anomalous. 

HeteroclitOUSt (he-te-ro'klit-us), a. He- 
teroclitic. 

Hcterodactyle (he'te-ro-dak"til), a. [Gr. 
heteros, other, diflei’ent, and dalctylos, a 
Anger or toe. ] In zool. having the toes ir- 
regular, either in regard to number or for- 
mation. 

Heterodox (he'te-ro-doks), a. [Gr. heteros, 
other, different, and doxa, opinion.] 1. In 
tlieol. contrary to established or generally 
received opinions; contrary to some recog- 
nized standard of opinion, as the creed of a 
church, the decree of a council, and the like; 
not orthodox; heretical; aa, a heterodox 
opinion.— 2. Holding opinions or doctrines, 
at variance witli some acknowledged stand- 
ard; not orthodox; said of persons. 
Heterodox t (he'te-ro-doks), n. A peculiar 
opinion; an opinion contrary to that which 
is estaldished or generally received. 

Not only a simple heterodox, but a very hard para- 
dox it will seem, and of great absurdity, if we say 
attraction is unjustly appropriated unto the loaci- 
stone. Sir T. Bro'ivne, 

Heterodoxly (he'te-ro-doks-li), adv. In a 
heterodox manner. 

Heterodoxness (he'te-ro-doks-nes),'/i. State 
of being heterodox. 

Heterodoxy (he'te-ro-dok-si), n. An opinion 
or doctrine, or a set of opinions or doctrines, 
contrary to some recognized standard, as 
the creed of a church, the decree of a coun- 
cil, and the like; heresy. 

Heterodromous (he-te-rod'ro-mus), a. [Gr. 
heteros, other, different, and dromos, a run- 
ning, a course.] In hot. rirnning in different 
directions, as leaves on the stem and 
branches. 

Heterogamons (he-te-rog'a-mus), a, [Gr. 
heteros, other, differeirt, and gamos, mar- 
riage.] In hot. a term applied to grasses 
when the arrangement of the se.xes is dif- 
ferent, in different spikelets from the same 
root, as in Andrdpogon. Also applied to 
composite plants where the florets are of 
different sexes in the same flower-head. 
Heterogangllata (he 'te - ro - gang ' gli-a"ta), 
n. pL [Gr. heteros, other, different, and 

f aiiglion, a ganglion.] A name proposed by 
'rofessor Owen for all the molliisca of Cu- 
vier, in accordance with a scheme of classi- 
fication founded on the nervous system in 
animals. 

Heterogangliate (lic'te-ro-gang"gli-at), a. 
Possessing a nervous system in which the 
•ganglia are scattered and unsymmetrical, 
as in the mollusca. 

Heterogenet (lic'te-ro-jen), a. Heteroge- 
neous (which see), 

Heterogeneal (he'te-ro-je"ne-al), a. Differ- 
ing in kind; having dissimilar qualities; he- 
terogeneous. 

, The light whose rays are all alike refrangible, I call 
: simple, nomogeneal, and similar ; and that wS-;ase 
rays are some more refrangible than others, I call 
compound, heterogeneal, and dissiraiiar. 

Sir /. Neuiton. 

HeterogenealrLess(he'te-ro-je"ne-al-nes),w. 
The condition or quality of being hetero- 
• geneal; heterogeneity. 

Heterogeneity (he' fcc-ro-ien-e"i-ti), n. The 
state or quality of being heterogeneous; dis- 
similar nature or constitution; dissimila- 
'...■rity,. r-. 

There is heterogeneity nowhere; tliere are no breaks 
in nature. Tiiere are no unijiiaginable leaps in her 
imbrokencour.se. Lord Amberley. 

Heterogeneous (he'te-ro-je"ne-us), a. [Gr. 

. heteros, other, different, and. gems, kind.] 
Differing in kind; having unlike qualities; 
possessed , of different characteristics; dis- 
similar: opposed to iiomoj/eneoMs, and used 
of two or more connected objects, or of a 
.mass considered in respect of the parts 
of which it is composed.— Hcfcropcneoits 
. mum, in grmn. nouns of different genders 
: in the singular and plural ; as, L. locus, s. 
place, which is of the masculine gender in 


the singular, l)ut Inith mascuUue and neuter 
in the plural. —SetenKjeneam quantities, 
in nmth. (juautities which arc inciipahle of 
being compared together in respect to mag- 
nitude.— /fetero£rew"coMS swnfa, surds which 
have diihircut radical signs, 
Heterogeiieously(hc'te-ro-jG"iic-ii,s-li),n't/;;. 
In a heterogeneous manner. 
Heterogeiieousiies3(he'te-ro-iG"ne-us-nes). 
n. Heterogeneity (which see). 
Heterogenesis (he'te-ro-jen"e-sis), n. [Gi-. 
heteros, othei', different, and genesis, gener- 
ation.] In ‘physiol. (a) spontaneoius genera- 
tion, the production of a netv animal with- 
out the intervention of pai'ents, all its pri- 
mordial elements being drawn from sur- 
rounding nature; abiogenesis. (li) That kind 
of generation in which the parent, whether 
a plant or animal, produces offspring differ- 
ing in structure and habit from itself, but 
in which after one or more generations the 
original form reappears. Called also Xono- 
genesis and Alternate Generation. See Bio- 
genesis, Homogenesis. 

Up to quite recent times it was believed . . , that 
all the various processes of multiplication observable 
ill different kinds of organisms have one essential 
clnaracter in common; it was supposed that in every 
species the successive generations are alike. It lias 
now been proved, however, that in plants, and in nu- i 
tnerous animals, the successive generations are not ] 
alike; that from one geueratibu there proceeds 
another whose members differ more or less in struc- 
ture from their parmits; tliat tliese produce others ; 
like themselves, or like their parents, or like neither, | 
but that eventually the original form reappears. In- 
stead of there being, as in tlie cases most familiar to us, 
a constant recurrence of the same form, tliere is a j 
cyclical recurrence of the same form. These two dis- j 
tinct processes of inultiplicationinay be aptly termed 1 
homogenesis and hetarv^-enesis. Herbert Spencer. I 

Heterogenist (he-te-roj'en-ist), n. One 
who believes in the theory of spontaneous j 
generation. 

Heterogeny (he-te-roj'en-i), n, [Gr. heteros, 
other, different, and genos. tma.’] Same as 
Ileterogenesis (h). H. A. Moholson. 
HeterograpMc (he'te-ro-graf"ik), «. [Gr. 
heteros, other, different, and graphs, to 
write.] Of or pertaining to lieterography. 
Heterograpliy ( he - te - rog ' ra-fl ). n. That 
method of spelling in which the same, letters 
have different powers in different words, as 
c in cell and call. 

Heterogyna (he-te-roj'in-a), n. pi. [Gr. he- 
teros, omet, dift'erent, and gyhe, a woman.] 

A tribe of aculeate Hymenoptera, in which 
the females are of different lands, one fer- 
tile, the other infertile or neuter, as the 
ants. Brande . , 

Heterologous (he-te-roTo-gns), a. [Gr. he- 
toro8,_ other, different, and logos, proportion.] 
Consisting of different elements, or of the 
same elements in different proportions; dif- 
ferent; oppo.sed to homologous. 
Heteromera(he-te-ro'me-ra),n.pf. [Gr. heta- 
ms‘, other, different, 
and meros, a part,] 
One of Latreille's 
sections of coleop- 
terous insects, in- 
cluding such as 
have five joints in 
the tarsus of the 
first and second 
pair of legs, and 
only four joints in 
the tarsus of the 
third pair. The 
figure shows the 
church-yard beetle 
{Blaps mortisaga): a b, four anterior feet 
with five joints; c, two posterior feet with 
four joints. 

Heteromeran (lie-te-ro'me-ran), «, A cole- 
opterous insect of the section Heteromera 
(which see). 

Heteromerous (he-te-ro'me-rus), a. l. Per- 
taining to the Heteromera (which see).— 

2. In ahem, unrelated as to chemical com- 
position. 

HeteromorpMc, Heteromorphous (he'te- 
ro-morf"ik, he'te-ro-morf"us),a. [Gr. heteros, 
other, different, and morphs, form.] Of an 
Irregular or imusual form; having two or 
more shapes; especially, in entom. having a 
wide difference of form between the larva 
and the adult. 

HeteromorpMsm (he'te-ro-mor"fl 2 m), n. 
[See Heteeomokphic.] In crystal that 
property sometimes observed in cprapouinks 
of crystallizing in different forms, though 
containing equal numbers of atoms simi- 
larly grouped, as in the case of sulphate of 
zinc and ferrous sulphate, the former cr.vs- 
tallizing in the monoclinic, the latter in the 
trimetrio system. 
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Heteromys (hc'te-rn-mis), n. [Gr. heteros, 
other, dilfei'ciit, and rugs, a mouse,] .4 gonu.-> 
of rodent mammals, of the sub-order Sac- 
comyida and family Sacemuyina, of which 
only one species, H. anoinalus, or spiny- 
pomdicd rat, is known. It is about the size 
of a common rat, and has much tJie same 
habits, but is furnished with cheek-pouches 
like the hamster, in which it carries its pro- , 
visions. It is a native of Trinidad. 
Heteronemeee (h6'te-ro-ne"me-S), n. pi [Gr, 
heteros, _ other, diiferent, and nema, that 
which is spun, a tliread. ] A name applied 
by Fries to the higher cr.vpto,gams to ex- 
press the fact of the more complicated gen- : 
eration than in the lower cryptogams. 
Heteronymous (lie-te-ron'im-us), a. [Gr. 
heteros. other, different, and onoma, a 
name,] Having a diiferent name. 
Heteroousian, Heteroousious (he'tc-ro- 
ou"si-an, he'te-ro-ou"si-us), a. [Gr. heteros, 
otiier, different, and ousia, being.] Having 
a diiferent nature or essence. 

Heteroousian (lie'te-ro-ou"si-an), n. {.See 
llETEiioousious.] hJccles. one of a branch 
of the Arians who held the .Son ivas of a 
dift'erent substance from the Fatiier. 
HeteropatMc (h6'te-ro-path"ik), a. [From 
Gr. heteropathes, suffering at one and an- 
other part— heteros, other, different, and 
pathos, suffering.] Same as Allopathic 
(which see). 

Heteropatiiy (he-te-rop'a-thl), n. Same as 
Allopathy. 

Heterophagi (he-te-rof'a-ji), n. pi [Gr. he- 
teros, other, different, and phago, to eat.] 
That section of birds the young of which, 
when hatched, ai'e helpless, and require to 
be fed by their parents for a longer or 
shorter period. 

Heterophyl, Heterophyllus (he'te-ro-fll, 
he-te-rof'il-us), n. [Or. heteros, other, dif- 
ferent, and phyllon, a leaf.] A si)i;cics of 
ammonite, having two forms of foliage or 
convolutions of the septal margins. 
Heterophyllous (he-te-rof'il-us or he'te-ro- 
fll'lus), a. [Gr. heteros, other, different, and 
phyllon, leaf.] In hot. applied to plants 
having two different kinds of leaves on the 
same stem, as Potamogeton heterophyllus, 
which has liroad floating leaves, with narrow 
leaves submerged in the water. 

Heteropod (he'te-ro-pod), n. A mollusc of 
the order Heteropoda. 
Heteropoda(he-te-rop'o-da),n. [Or. heteros, 
other, different, and pom, podos, a foot.] 
An order of marine molluscs, the most 
highly organized of the Gasteropoda. In 
this order the foot is compressed into a 
vei-tieal nuiscular lamina, serving for a fin, 
and the gills, when present, are collected 
into a mass on the iiinder part of the back. 
The chief genera are Carinaria mid Firola. 
Called also Nualeohranchiata, 
Heteropodous(he-te-rop'o-dus), a. Pertain- 
ing to the Heteropoda. 

Heteropter (he-te-rop'ter), n, A hemipteis 
ous insect of the section Heteroptera, See 
Heteeopteea. 

Heteroptera (he-te-rop'te-ra), n. pi [Gr. 
heteros, other, different, and pteron, a 
wing,] A section of hemipterous insects 
comprising those in which the two pairs 
of wings are of differ- 
ent consistence, the ante- 
rior part being horny or 
leathery, but generally 
tipped with membrane. 
They comprise the land 
and water bugs. By some 
naturalists the Heterop- 
tera are separated from 
the Homoptera (the other 
section of the Hemiptera), ' 
and raised into a distinct 
order. In the figure a is 
the scutellum, lib heine- 
lytra. See Hejiipteea, 
H6teropticsOie-ter-op'tiks),ji. [SeeOPTics,] 
False optics. Spectator. 
HeterorMzal(Iie'te-ro-ri"zal),«. [Gr.7iefe)'o.s, 
other, different, and rhiza, a root.] In hot. 
a term applied to a plant whose rootlets 
Iiroceed from various points of a spore 
during germination. 

Heterosciau (he-te-rosh'i-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to any portion of the earth's surface 
considered relatively to a certain other por- 
tion, so situated that the shadows of twm 
objects, one being in the former and the 
other in the latter, fall in opposite direc- 
tions. 

Heterosciaa(he-te-rosli'i-an).n. [Gr.7ieteros, 
other, different, and slcia, shadow.] An in- 
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habitant of one tuiiiperate ov arutio zone, as 
contrasted with an inlialiitsuit of the other 
tenipeKite or arctic zone, in rcsjiect that 
their sluuiows at noon always fall in oppo- 
site flirections, the shadow in the northern 
zones towards the nortii, and that in the 
soutliei'n towards the south. 

Heterosis (he-te-rO'sis), n. [Gr. heteros, 
other, different] In rhet a figure of speech 
by wliich one form of an inflectional part of 
speech, as of a noun, verb, or pronoun, is 
used for another; as, ‘ What is life to such 
as )!!«?’ Aytoiin. 

Heterosite, Heterozite (Iie'te-roz-it), n. 
[Gr. luitoros, other, dilferent, from changing 
colour.] A greenish-gray or hluisli mineral, 
hocoming riolet on eKposure. It consists 
of phosphoric acid and the oxides of iron 
ami maug,'iiie.s'e. 

Heterostyled (ho'to-ro-stlld), a. [Gr. hete- 
ros, other, different, and B, style. ] In hot. 
a term applied to tlie hermaphrodite plants 
in which the individuals of the same species 
differ in the length of their stamens and 
pistils. 

The essential character of plants belonging to the 
hetcrosiylict class is that the individuals are divided 
: into two or three bodies like thd'niates .and fein.iles 
of dicedoiis plant.? or of the higher aiiiinais, whicli 
exist in appro.xiuiately equal numbers, and are, 
adapted for reciprocal fertilization. Detrwin. 

Heterostylism (he-te-ro'stil-izm), n. The 
atnte of being heterostyled. 

Heterotomous (he-te-rot'6-mus), a. [Gr. 
heieros, other, different, and temno, to 
cleave.] In irwVifirnZ. hating a different 
cleavage : applied to a variety of felspar in 
’which the cleavage differs from common 
felspar. 

Heterotropal, Heterotropous <lie-te-rot'- 
rop-al, he-te-rotTop-us), a. [Gr, heteros, 
other, different, and ire-0, to tarn.] In 
hot. liaving tiie embryo or ovule oblique or 
transverse to the axis of the seed. 
Heteroiisian (he-te-rou'si-an), -n. .Same as 
Eeteroousian. 

Heteroualotis, Heterousian (Jie-te-roiTsi- 
us, he-te-rou'si-an), a. Same as Jletaroou- 
sioiis. 

Hethenesse, t n. Country of heatlions. 
Chaucer. 

Heth.mg,+ n. [Icel. hathu-ng, shame, dis- 
grace.] Slockery; contompit. Chaucer. 
Hetman (Imt'man), n. [Pol., from G. Aanpt- 
1 /iari, head-man, chieftain. ] The title of the 
head (general) of the Cossacks. This dlg- 
, nity was abolished among the Cossacks of 
the, Ukraine liy Catharine the Great, .and 
although the Cossacks of the Don still re- 
tain their hetman, the fomer freedom of 
election is gone, and the title of chief het- 
man i.s now held by the Eussian heh-appa- 
rent to the crown. 

Heiichera (holk'er-a), oi. [.Wter Prof. 
lle-uuher, a German botanist.] A small genus 
of North American perennial plants, nat. 
order Saxifragaceie, having round heart- 
shaped root-leaves and a prolonged narrow 
panicle of small clusters of greenish or piu‘- 
plish flowers. The root of II. amaricana is 
a powerful astringent, whence it is called in 
North America alum-root. 

Heugh (huoh, hyudh), n. [Probably of sains 
root as .ftfp/i,; comp. Icel. hmujr, a mound, 
G. AS/ic, height.] [Scotch.] 1, A crag; a 
precipice; a rugged steep; a glen with steep 
■Overhanging sides. — 2. A coal-mine ; a pit. 
HeiilJ t (huk), 51. [Prom 0. Fr. huque, D. huik.] 
An outer garment or mantle with a hood, 
formerly worn. Fairholt. 

Heuk: (huk), n. [Scotch.] A hook; speci- 
fically, a re.cping-hook. Buns. 
HeTilandite(hu'land-It), »i. [After Mr. H«?4- 
land, an English mineralogist.] A mineral, 
occurring massive, or crystallized. It is a 
variously coloured vitreous: zeolite,' f oun d 
in amygdaloid and trap rocks, and consist- 
ing of oST silica, ISA alumina, r-6 lime, 

' and 16 water. 

Heuristic (hu-ris'tik), «. [Prom Gr, hav- 
riskti, to find out.] Aiding in or leading on 
: towards discovery or finding out. 

Henrt, n. In her. see IlriiT. 

Heye.tr.t ori To heave; to raise; to labour. 
Heyed,] 51. Ahead. Chaucer. 

Heyen.t n. Heaven. Chemaor. 

He'W (nu), v.t. pret, heimi; pp. hewed ov 
\hinon; ppi'.:hming. [A. fiiix. hedwan, geheii- 
wrm; comp, D. Iwu-wen, to hack, G. Aauen, 
Icel. hoggm. H&n. hiigge, to hew, to cut. 
Sec: Is a derivative from this stem.] 1. To 
cut or fell with an axe or other like instru- 
:ment; as, timber, —2, To form or 

: shape -with a sharp instrument: often with 


out; as, to heia out a sepulchre from a rock; 
hence, to form laboriously. 

I now pass iny d.iys, not studious nor idle, rather 
polisliiiig old workii than out new ones^. 


Pope. 


3. To cut in pieces; to chop; to hack. 


— To hell] down, to cut down; to fell by 
cutting.— 3’o heiu of, to cut off; to separate 
by a cutting' instrument. 

Hew t (hu), n. Destruction by cutting down. 

Of whom he makes such havocke and such he7u. 
That swarms of damned souls to liell he sends. 

Spenser. 

Hew,t n. Colour; appearance; hue. 

Hewer (hu'er), n. One who liews. 
Hew-hole (hu'hdl), n. A name applied to 
the green woodpecker {Picus vvricUs). 
B.&vm (hun), -pp. of hew. 

Hexacapsular (heks-a-kap'sul-dr), a. [Gr. 
hex, si.x, and L. cai)sula, a box.] In hot. a 
term applied to a plant having six capsule.s 
or seed-ve,ssels. 

Hexachord (heks'a-kord), n. [Gr. hex, six, 
and chords, a chord.] In music, an interval 
of four tones and one semitone; a scale of 
six notes. 

Hexactimellidse (heks-ak'tin-er'li-de), n. pi. 
[Gr. hex, six, aktis, aktinos, a ray, and eidos, 
likeneiss.] A group of Porifera or Spoiigidea, 
confined to and very abundant in the deep 
sea, so called from their Bpleiiles, which are 
always siliceous, having usually sLx rays. 
Among the Hexaotinellidas we have some of 
the most singular and beautiful forms in 
nature, such as Veim.s’ flower- basket (Eu- 
ploetilla aspenjillwm), from the Philippine 
Islands, wliich is like a graceful horn-of- 
plenty wrought in a delicate tissue of spun- 
glass, and Hyalonema, the glass-rope sponge 
of-Tapan. 

Hexadactylous (heks-a-dak'til-us), a. [Gr. 
hexadalctglos — hex, six, and dalctylos, a 
finger.] Having six fingers or toes. 

Hexade (heks'ad), n. [Gr. hexas, hexados, 
from hex, six.] A series of six numbers. 
Hexagon, (heks'a-gon), n. [Gr, hex, six, and 
gSnia, an angle.] In (leoiu. a figure of six 
sides and six angles. If the sides and angles 
are equal, it is a regular he.xagon. 
Hexagonal (heks-ag'on-al), a. Having six 
sides and six angles. 

Hexagonally (heks-ag'on-al-li), ado. In the 
form of a hexagon. 

Hexagoniencliyma(heks-a-go'ni-en"ki-nia), 
n. [Gr. hex, six, gOnia, an angle, cnchyma, 
tissue — CTi, into, and choo, to pour.] In 
hot. a term given to cellular tissue exhibit- 
ing hexagonal f omis in section. 

Eexagonyi (lieks-ag'on-i), n. A hexagon. 
Bramhall. 

Hexagyn (heks'a-jin), n. [Gr. hex, six, and 
gytie, a woman, a female.] In the Linuaian 
system, a plant having six styles. 
Hexagi^ia (lieks-a-jin'i-a), n. In the lin- 
uean system of botany, an order of plants 
having six styles, as the sun-dew. 
I-Iexagynian, Hexagynons (hek.s-a-jin'i-.an, 
heks-aj'ln-us), a. In hot. having six styles. 
HexaliedraKheks-a-lio'dral'i, a. «if the figure 
of a hexaliedron ; having six equal super- 
ficial sides .or face.s; cubic. 

Hexahedron (hek«-a-hu'(lr(m), 51. [Gr. hex, 
six, and hedra,, a base or seat.] A regular 
solid body of six sides; a cube. 
Hexaliemeron (hcks-a-lm'me-ron), n. [Gr. 
hex, six, and Jiemera, day.] 1. The term of 
six days:— 2. A history of the six days’ work 
of creation as contained in the first chapter 
of Genesis. 

Hexameron.? (hek.“-ara'f)r-ii.s), a. [Gr. hex, 
six, and meros, a part.] In hot. having the 
parts of the flower in sixes. 

Hexameter (heks-am'et-er), n. [Gr. hex, 
six, and meiron, measure.] In pros, a verse 
of six feet, the first four of which may be 
either dactyls or spondees, the fifth nor- 
mally a dactyl, though sometimes a spondee, 
and the sixth always a spondee. In tliis 
species of verse are composed the Iliad of 
Homer and the jBneid of Virgil. 

Ptva ^ 0 : 1 tnflx 1 eat ecu [ los a ] itersa ten] eiat- 
Virgil. 

In English hexameters, accent is almost en- 
tirely substituted for length, and trochees 
generally take t!ie place of spondees. The 
following: lines from longfellow’s Evan- 
geline are hexameters: 

This is the I , forest, prim ieval. The j murmuring | 
pines and the 1 hemlocks 

. Bearded with I moss, and with 1 garments |: green, 
indis I tinct in the I twiligiit. 

Hexameter (heks-am'et-dr), a. Having six 
mctrioalfeet; as, verse. 
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Hexametral (heks-am'et-ral), a. JJesa- 
nietric. Hobhouse. 

Hexametric. Hexametrical (iieks-a-met'- 
rilc, lieks-a-niet'rik-al), a. Consisting of .six 
metrical feet. 

Hexametrist (heks-am'et-rist), n. One who 
writes hexameters. 

ClaucUan, and even, the few lines of Merobaudes, 
stand higher m purity, as in the life uf poetry, than 
all the Christian hexcimeirists. Milman. 

Hexander (heks-an'der), n. [See Hexan- 
MtiA. ] In the Liimseaii system, a plant 
having six stamens. 

Hexandria (heks-an'dri-a), n. [Gr. hex, six, 
and aner, cmdros, a man, 
a male.] In the Linnajan 
system of iiotany, a class 
of plants having six sta- 
mens, which are all of 
equal or nearly equal 
length. It is thus distin- 
guished from the class 
Tetradyuamia, which has 
also six stamens, hut of 
these four are longer than 
the other two. 
Hexandrlan, Ilexan- 
droiis (heks-an'dri-an, 
heks-an'drus), a. Hav- 
ing six stamens. 
Hexane (heks'an), n. 
(CsIIiq, ) The sixth mem- 
ber of the paraffin series 
of hydrocarbons: it is a 
liquid, boiling about 00° 
C., found in various na- 
tural oils. 

Hexangtilar (heks-ang'- 
gu-ler), a. [Gr. hex, six, 
and E. anfiular.] Having six angles. 
Hexapartite (hoks'a-part-it), a. [Gr. hex, 
six, and L. partitiis, divided, pp. of qiartio, 
to divide.] In arch, a term applied to a 
vault divided by its arching into six parts. 
Hexapetalo'us (heks-a-pet'al-us), a. [Gr. 
hex, six, and petalon, a leaf, a petal.] In 
hot. haiung six petals or flower-leaves. 
Hexapliyllous (heks-af'll-us or helcs-a-fll'- 
lus), a. [Gr. hex, six, and phyllon, a leaf.] 
In hot. having six leaves. 

Hexapla (heks'a-pla), n. pil. [From Gr. 
hexaplous, sixfold.] An .edition of the Holy 
Scriptures in six languages or six versions : 
applied particularly to tile edition prepared 
iiy Origen in the third century. This eiUtiou 
e.xhibi'ted, in addition to the Hebrew text, 
and a transcript of it in Greek letters, the 
Septuagiiit and three other Greek versions 
in parallel columns. 

Hexaplar (heks'a-pl6r), «. [.See Hexapla.] 
Sextuple; containing six columns. 

Hexapod (heks'a-poff), a. | Gr. hex, six, and 
iwus, podos, L. pes, pedis, the foot, j Having 
six feet. 

Hexapod (heks'a-pod), n. [Gr. hex, si-x, 
and pous, podos, the foot.] An animal 
having six feet, as the true insects. 
Hexaprotodon (heks-a-prot'o-dou), n. [Gr. 
hex, six, protos, first, front, and odo-us. odon- 
tfs, atooth.] A name given to a fossil quad- 
ruped, differing from the hippopotamus only 
in having six, instead of four, incisor teeth. 
It occurs in the miocene and pliocene ter- 
tiarics of Asia. 

Hexapterous (heks-ap'to-rus), a. [Gr. hex, 
six, and pteron, a wing.] In hot. having six 
processes resembling wings, as a plant. 
Hexastich, Hexasticlion(hek.s'a-stik, heks- 
as'ti-kon), n. [Gr. hex, six, stichos, a verse.] 
A poem con.sisting of six lines or verses. 
Hexastylar (heks'a-stil-er), a. In arch. 
having six columns in front. 

Hexastyle (heks'a-stll), Ji. [Gr. /ica:, six,and 


— C 



PIexastyle-.-TeK)ple of Jupiter Panlielleniu.?, Egina, 

stylos, a column. ] A portico or temple 
which has six columns in front. ^ ‘ 

Hexoctaliedron (heks-ok'ta-liG"dron), n. 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, hfir; 


pine, pin;: note, not, mdve; tube, tub, bfiU; oil, pound; ti,:Sc. abune; y. Sc. fep: 
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JGr. h<',x, aix, ami E. octahedron (whicih seel.] 
A polyhertrou (contained under forty-eight 
tfjiial triangular faees. 

Hexii.t a. superl. [A. Sax. hehst, highest.] 
Highest. Chiiucar. 

Hexyl (heks'il), ». (CsHi.,.) d'he hypothe- 
tical radicle of the sixth member of the 
ethylic series of alcohols. 

Hey (ha), -‘^u exclamation of joy or iimtual 
e.xhortation. 

Hey t (hfi), n. A heydegiiy (which sec). 

I will play on the tabor to the worthies, and let thein 
dance the Aey. Shak 


Heyday (ha' da), C.xdain. [Comp, hex/, 
an exclamation of cheerfulness, D. hei, ft. 
heyda, heidi, heia, huzzah! heyday!] An 
exclamation of cheerfulness and sometimes 
of wonder. 

Heyday (ha'dii), n. [Perhaps another form 
oihighday.J A frolic; wildness; frolicsome- 
ness; as, the heyday of youth. 


At your age 

The heyday in the blood is tame, it's humble. 
And waits upon the judgment. Sthah. 


Heydeguy t (ha'de-gi), n. [Pei'hapa highday 
and guise.] A kind of dance; a country-dance 
or round. 


But frendly faeries, met with many graces. 

And light-foote nymplies can chace the lingering night 
With heyde^uyes and trimly trodden traces. Sj>enser. 


Hiationt (Ih-a'shon), n, [L. Mo, to gape.] 
The act of gaping. 

The continual or holding open of the caine- 

leon's mouth. Sir T. Browne. 


Hiatus (hl-a'tus), n. [L., from M.o, to open or 
gape.] 1. An opening; an aperture; agap; a 
chasm. ‘ Those hiatuses at the bottom of the 
sea.’ Woodward. — 2. In gram, and pros, the 
coming together of two vowels in two succes- 
sive syllables or words. — 3. A space from 
which something, as one or more individuals 
of a series, is wanting; a lacuna in a manu- 
script where some part is lost or effaced. 

Hibernaele, Hybernacle (M-ber'na-kl), n. 
[i. Mbernaoxda, winter- quarters. ] That 
■which serves for shelter or protection in 
■winter; winter-quarters: a term speoiflcally 
applied by the older botani.sts to the bud 
in which the embryo of a future plant is 
xnclosocl* 

Hibe.niacxilum, Hybernaculum (hi-bdr- 
nak-'u-lum), n. 1. In zool. the winter-quarters 
or winter retreat of an animal. 


As a neighbour ivas lately ploughing in a dry chalky 
field far removed from any water he turned out a tvater- 
rat that wascuriously laid up in an Ay&t-Jtora&jw arti- 
ficially formed of grass and leaves. Gilbert IVkite. 


2. In Iwrt. a covering or protection for young 
buds ttoing winter. 

Hibernal, Hybemal Qii-b6r'ml), a,. [L. M- 
iiernus, from kiems, winter.] Belonging or 
relating to winter; wintry. 

Hibernate, Hybernate (hi-bSr'niit), v.i. 
pret. (fc pp. hibernated; ppr. hibernating. 
[L. hiberno, hibernatum, to pass the tvinter, 
hmnMbernus. SeeHiBBiiNAi,.] To winter; 
to p.ass the season of winter in close quarters 
or in seclusion, as birds or beasts. 


Inclination would lead me to hibernate, during half 
the year.in this uncomfortable climate of Great Britain. 

Southey. 

Hibernation, Hybernation (M-b6r-na'- 
shou), n. The act of hibernating. 

Hibernian (hi-ber'ni-an), a. [From L. Hiber- 
nia, Iverna, luverna, Gr. lerne, from Ir. 
Eire, Ireland. Akin Erin.] Pertaining to 
Hibernia, now Ireland; Irish. 

Hibernian (hi-b6r'ni-an), n. A native or in- 
habitant of Ireland. 

Hibernianism, Hibernicism (M-ber'ni-an- 
izm, hi-ber'ni-sizm), ?i. An idiom or mode 
of speech peculiar to the Irish. 

Hibernicize (hi-bei''ni-sfz), v.t. To render 
into the language or idiom of the Irish. 

Hibernlzation, Hybernizatlon(hi-ber'mz- 
a"shon), n. The act of hibernating; hiber- 
nation. 

Hiberno-Celt (hj-bSr'no-selt), n. An Irish 
Celt. 

Hiberno-Celtic (hi-b6r'n6-selt"ik), n. The 
native language oi the Irish ; that branch 

: of the Celtic language spoken by the natives 
of Ireland. 

Hibiscus (hi-bis'kus), n. [Gr. Mbishos, mal- 
low. ] An extensive genus of plants, nat. 
order Malvacese, chiefly natives of tropical 
climates. They have large shoivy flowers, 
borne singly upon stalks towards the ends 
of the branches, these flowers having an 
outer calyx (called the epicalyx) of numerous 
leaves in addition to the true flve-lobed 
persistent calyx. They are chiefly shrubs, 
one or two being herbs, and a few attaining 


tlic dimension of trees. The species are re- 
inarkaljle for abounding in mucilage and for 
the tenacity of the fibre of their bark, whence 
several are employed for many economical 
purposes in the dilterent countries where 
they are indigenous. The petals of H. rosa- 
sinen,ns, a plant with large, Iiandsome, usu- 
ally red tlowens, frequent in greenhouses, 
are astringent, and used in China as a black 
dye for the hah' and eyes. The handsome 
flowering shrub Imown in gardens as Altlicea 
fmtex is'a species of Hibiscus {II. syriams). 
Tile root of H. Manihot yields a mucilage 
used in Japan as size and to give a proper 
consistence to paper. The leaves of H. can- 
nabinus are eatable, and an oil is extracted 
from its seeds, while it is cultivated in India 
for its libre, and hence known as Indian 
hemp. 

Hibrid. (hib'rid), n. and a. .Same as Hybrid. 
Hicatee, Hiceatee (hik'a-te), n. A fresh- 
vvater tortoi.se of Central Amei'ica, esteemed 
for its liver and feet, ■;vhich are gelatinous 
when dressed. 

Hiccius doctms (hik'shi-us dok'shi-us), n. 
[L. hie est doctus, liere is a learned man.] A 
cant term for a juggler. 

And hiccius doctius played in all. Ihtdibras. 

Hiccup, Hiccough (hik'up), n, [An imita- 
tive word; comp. Dan. hilc ov hiWeen, E. hik, 
hileken, Fr, hoqiwt, W. ig, igian. Armor, kieq 
— all directly imitative. ] A spasmodic affec- 
tion of the diaphragm and glottis, produc- 
ing a sudden sound; a convulsive catch of 
the respiratory muscles, with sonorous in- 
spiration, repeated at short intervals. 
Hiccup, Hiccough (hik'up), v.i To have 
hiccup. 

HiCh (hedh), a. High. [Scotch.] 

Hie jacet (hik ja'set). [L.] Here lies: fre- 
quently the two first words on a tombstone: 
used as a noun in the following extract. 

Among the knightly brasses of the graves. 

And by the cold Aiff/tefifitr of the dead. Tennyson. 

Hickery- pickery (hik'e-ri-pik'e-ri), n. A 
yiopular name for Hiera-picra. 

Hickhall (hik'hal), n. Same as Eickioalt. 
Hick -joint (hik'joint), a. In masonry, a 
term applied to a species of pointing in 
which a portion of mortar is inserted be- 
tween the courses and joints of a wall, and 
made correctly smooth or level with the 
sm'face. 

Hickory (Mk'o-ri), n. A Worth American 
tree of the genus Carya, with pinnate leaves, 
growing from 70 to SO feet high, belonging, 
to the hat. order J uglaudacea;. Their wood 
is heavy, strong, and tenacious. The shag- 
bark (C. alba) yields the hickory-nut of com- 
merce, and its wood is most valuable. C. 
oliveeformis yields the pecan-nut. The pig- 
nut or brown-hickory is the C. glabra, and 
the swamp-hickory is 0 . aniara, so called 
from the bitterness of its nut. 

Hickscorner t (hik's3korn-er), n. A person 
who scorns or scoff.s at anything, especially 
at religious things. 

What is more common in our days than, when such 
htcid.'icortters will be merry at their drunken banquets, 
to fall in talk of some one minister or other? 

Idlkington. 

Hiekup (hik'up), xs.i. Same as Hiccup. 

My beard to grow, my ears to prick up. 

Or when I*in in a lit to hiekup. Hudibras. 

Hicktyall, Hickway (hik'wal, hik'wa), n. 
1. The little spotted woodpecker {Ficus 
minor),— 2. A name sometimes given to the 
little blue titmouse {Partis bcerulms). 

Hid, Hidden (hid, hid'n), p. of hide and a. 
1. Concealed; placed in secrecy.— 2. Secret; 
mi.seen; mysterious. ‘The hidden soul of 
harmony.’ itHlton.—SYN. Concealed, secret, 
unseen, unknown, private, dormant, latent, 
covert, mysterious, obsem'e, occult, recon- 
dite, abstruse, profound. 

Hidage (hid'aj), n. [From Mdc, a quantity 
of land.] A tax formerly paid to the kings 
of England for every hide of land. 

Hidalgo (hi-dal'go, Sp. pron. e-dlil'go), n. 
[Sp., eontr. for hijodalgo, hijo de algo, son of 
somewhat— 7w;o, from L.fiUus, son, and algo, 
from L. aliqmd, something, somewhat,] In 
Spain, a man belonging to thelovyernobility,• 
a gentleman by birth. 

Hiddenly (hid'n -li), adv. In a hidden or 
secret manner. ‘Thesethingshavellif&icnZy 
spoke.’ Culnerivell. r 
Hiddenness (hid'n-nes), n. The state of 
being hidden or concealed. [Rare.] 

Hidden and Shidder.t A strange rustic 
phrase usually explained as he and she ; 
male and female. , 


For had his weasaml been a little wichier 
He would have devoured both bidder and shidder. 

Spenser. 

.hooally heder and shader mean, respectively 
a young male and female sheep. 

Hide (hid), v.t. pret. hid; pp. hid, hidden; 
ppr. hidmij. [A, Sax. hydan, to liide. Cog. 
w. cuddiaw, to cover, eudd, darkness, Gr. 
ketUho, to cover, to liido, Slcr. chad, to 
cover.] To conceal; to tvithhold or with- 
draw from sight or knowledge; to keep 
secret; to I'ef rain from avowing or confessing. 

I tvill find where truth is hid, Shah. 

Tell me now tvhat thou hast done— /«'* it not from me. 

Josh, vii, n. 

In the time of trouble, he shall hide me in hi.s pavilion. 

I’s. XKVii, 5. 

—To hide the face, to withdraw favour. 

Thou didst hide thy face, and I was troubled. 

Ps. XXX. 7, 

— To hide the face from, to overlook ; to 
pardon. 

Hide thyfacefrom my sins. Ps, li. 9. 

— Conceal, Hide, Disguise, Secrete. See 
under CONCBAI/.— SVN. To conceal, secrete, 
cover, screen, cloak, veil, mask, disguise, 
suppress, withhold. 

Hide (hid), v.i. To lie concealed; to keep 
one’s self out of view; to be withdrawn 
from sight. 

Bred to disguise, in public 'tis you hide. Pofe. 

Hide (Md), n. [A. Sax. hid, hyd, a hide of 
land, contr. from higid, a hide of land, from 
the same root as hive. Skeat.] In old Eng- 
lish law, a certain portion of land, the quan- 
tity of Avhich, however, is not well ascer- 
tained, but has been variously estimated at 
60, 80, and 100 acres. 

Hide (hid), n. [A. Sax. h'§d, liM; comp. D. 
huid, loel. h&th, Dan. and Sw. hud, G. 
hatit, hide. Cog. L. cutis, Gr. skutos, the 
skin of a beast. For lnterolian,ge between 
Class, c, k, and Tent, h, see H. ] 1. The 
skin of an animal, either raw or dressed: 
more generally applied to the undressed 
skins of the larger domestic animals, as 
oxen, horses, &o.— 2. The human skin : so 
called in contempt. 

O tiger's heart, wrapped in a tvoman's hide. Shah. 

Hide (Md), v.t. To beat; to flog, originally 
no doubt with a piece of leather or hide. 
[Vulgar.] 

Hide-and-seek (hid'and-sek), n. A play 
among children, in which some hide them- 
selves and one seeks them. 

Hidebound (Md' bound), a. l. Applied to 
an animal, as a horse or cow, tvliose skm 
sticks so closely to the ribs and back as not 
to be easily loosened or raised.— 2. Having 
the bark so close or firm that it impedes 
the growth: said of a tree,— 3. Obstinate 
and bigoted; narrow-minded; prejudiced. 

To blot or alter what precisely accords not with the 
hideiouttd hmnonr. Milton. 

4. t Niggardly; penurious; not liberal. 

Hath my purse he&nhideboimdto my hungry brother? 

Quarles. 

Hidegildt (hid'gild), n. [Hide, the skin, and 
gdd, payment.] 'The price by which a villein 
or servant redeemed his skin from being 
whipped in such trespasses as anciently in- 
cun'ed that corporal punishment. 
Hideoslty (hid-e-os'l-ti), n. The condition 
or quality of being hideous; friglitiulness. 
Hideous (hid'e-us), a. [O.E. hidmis, Fr. 
Mdeux, 0. Fr. hisdous, originally rough, 
shaggy, then causing dread, hideous, from 
L. hispidostis, for Mspidus, rough, shaggy. 
The O. Fr. hide, hisde, fear, dread, terror,., 
was probably derived from the adjective.] 
1. Frightful to the sight ; dreadful ; shock- 
ing to the eye; as, a hideous monster; a 
Mdflotts spectacle; AuZcoms looks. ' Ilidemis 
woodcuts.’ Macaulay.— % Shocking to the 
ear; exciting terror. ‘ Hideous cries.’ Shak. 
3. Shocking in anyway; detestable; hateful; 
horrible. ‘Check this hideous rashness.’ 
Shak.— S yn. Frightful, ghastly, grim, grisly, 
horrid, dreadful, terrible. 

Hideously (hid'@-us-li), adv. In a hideous 
manner. ‘.Look move Mdeously on me.’ 
Shak. 

Hideousness (hid'e-ns-nes), n. The state 
of being hideous ; dreadfulness ; horrible- 
ness. 

The faithful copy of my hideousness. Beaumont. 

Hider (Md'Sr), n. One who hides or con- 
ceals. 

Hide-rope (Md'rop), n. A very durable rope 
madeolplaitedstrandsof cow-hide, andused 
for wheel-ropies, traces,: and the like. 
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HWxng-place <I«d'insj-pl«a), n. A plaee of 
concoaliiiont. , , , i 

ffldlingS (hid'anx), afh. la a olamlestine 
luamwr; furtiveb^ [scotch. J 
An' she's to come to you here, hidlings, as it w-ar. 

y. Bctilhc. 

HidlillifS, HidUniS Oiid'linz), a. Clandes- 
tine. [iicotuh.] , . . , 

Hid0tlS,f n- to'e.adfiil ; hideous. Chancer. 
HidOUSly, f «di'. Hideously; terrihly. C'Ami- 

Hidrotic (lu-drot'llc), n. [Gr. hidrOs, hidrO- 
foc, sweat:] A medioine which unihses per- 
spiration. 

Hidrotic (hl-drot'ik), a. Causing perspira- 
tion. , , . 

Hie (hi), vd- Phet. & pp. hied; ppr, hiaing. 
[O.B. hieghe, highe, A. Sax. higan, Mgian, 
to endoavoiir, to hasten, probably the same 
irord with Mcgcm, to think, to consider, to 
atriye or struggle, tvomhggo, hige, the mind, 
thought; Goth, hugs, the wind. Comp. D. 
Mjgi»i: Ban. hige, to pant for, to covet.] 
To ha.Sten ; to more or run with haste; to 
go in haste: often with the reciprocal pro- 
noun. 

Tile j'oiitii, returning to his mistress, hies. Dtyden, 
You ivjll hie you home to dinner. Shah. 

Hie,i a. Haste; diligence.— Ja or on /He, 
in haste. Qkaucar. 

Hie (he), B. High. [Scotch.] 

TTi(^ mn.1 (hi-em'al), a. Same as Kyemal. 
Hieracian ^u-er-,'i'.shan), w. BcUes. one of 
a sect of early heretics, followers of one 
///Vnra', who taught that none in the mar- 
ried state could obtain the kingdom of 
heaven, 

Hieracium (hi-er-a'si-nm), «. A genus of 
plants. See HAWKWEEP. 

Hlera-picra (lu'iSr-a-iiik'ra), n. . [Gr. Ueros, 
sacred, and pikros, liitter.J A wram cath- 
artic composed of aloes and canella hark 
made into a powder, with honey. Popu- 
larly called Eiekery-pioJceiy. 

Hierarch (hi'6r-iii’k), n. [Gr. hieros, sacred, 
and arehos, a ruler or priiico.) One who 
rales or has authority in sacred things. 

Angels, by imperla! summons caU’d, 
i Fortliivith from all tiie ends of iieavcn appear'd, 
Under their in orders bright, Milton. 
Hierarohal (M-6r-iirk'al), «. Pertaining to 
a hierarch or hierai'chy. ‘ The , great hiev- 
arcAflZ standard.’, Milton. 

Hierarchic. Hierarchical (lii-tlr-ilrk'ik, hi- 
6r-iirk'ik-alv a. Pertaining to a hierarch 
or hierarchy. , , ' 

Hierarchically (lii-er-krldk-al-li), adv. In 
a hierarchical manner. 

HierarcMsm (M'CMlrk-izm),, w, Hierarchi- 
cal : principles or power; hierarclial cha-' 
racter, 

. After a few centaries, the moi'e clomlnant/^jWwr/.^- 
ismoi the "West is manifest in the oppugiiancy be- 
tween Gveeic and Latm Church architecture. 

Mibnan. 

Hierarchy (hl'er-ark-i), -jt. [Gr. hienirehia 
—hieros, sacred, and arcM, rule, sove- 
reignty.] 1. Dominion, government, or au- 
thority in sacred things.— 2. Tlie body of 
persons in whom is confided the govern- 
ment or direction of sacred things, or a 
body of priests intrusted with a govern- 
ment; a sacred body of rulers.— 3. A rank 
or: order of sacred beings. 

: Among the tera«hy of God. Trench. 

A Hule by sacred persons; a form of govern- 
■ Hient administered by the priesthood or 
clergy. 

Hieratic, Hieratical (hl-6r-at'ik, M-cr-iit'- 
ifc-»l), a. [Gr. saoerclotal, sacred.] 

Consecrated to sacred uses ; pertaining to J 
priests; sacred; sacerdotal.. This tenn is 
especially applied to the oharacters or mode 
of writing used by the Egyptian priests in ! 
their records. These characters seem to ' 
have been an abridged form of the Mero- 
‘ glyphic signs adopted for the sake of con- 
venience and esi)cditiou. 

Hierdjt A keeper; a herd. Chaucer. 
Hierdess.t n. A shepherdess, Chaucer. 
Hierochloe, Hierochloa (In-er-o'klo-e, hi- 
: Ar-5'kl6-a), n. : [Gr. hieros, holy, and chloe, 

: cAio(i, grass.] An odoriferous genus of grasses 
: , belonging to the Phalarideas, and consisting 
; of several species spread over the cold parts 
of both hemispheres; holy-grass. The H. 

. borealis, or northern holy-grass, has been 
found in the north of Scotland. It is very 
abundant in Iceland, whei'e it is used by 
. the inhabitants to scent their: apartments 
. and clothes; and Is distributed through 
,, Northern Europe, Asia, and America, oc- 
curring also in Hew, Zealand. It has its 



n.ame from the practice ad<fiited in some 
parts of Germany of strewing it before the 
doors of churches on festival days. 
Hierocracy (lu-er-ok'ra-si), n. [Gr. hieros 
and krateCi.] Government by ecclesiastics; 
hierarchy. 

Hieroglyph, Hieroglyphic (lu'er-o-glif, in'- 
cr-o-glif"ik), n. [Gr. hieros, sacred, and 
glypho, to carve.] 1. The 
figure of an animal, plant, 
or other object, intended 
to convey a meaning or 
stand for an alplui))etical 
cliarauter; a figure imply- 
ing a word, an idea, or a 
.sound. Hiei'oglypldcs are 
found sculptured in aijim- 
i.lance on Egyptian olm- 
lisks, temples, and other 
monuments, and the term 
was originally applied to 
those of JSgypt in the l.ielief 
that they were used only 
by the priests, hut has 
since been e.vtended to 
picture writing in general, 
as that employed by the 
Mexicans. The fig. shows 
a cartouche containing the 
name Kleopatra in hieroglyphics, The ob- 
jects represented are a knee, K; a lion, L; a 
reed, B; a noose, 0; a mat, P; an eagle, A; 
a hand, T; a mouth. It; an eagle, A; an egg 
and semicircle forming a feminine affix. See 
also exit at Cahtouohe.— 2. Any figure 
having, or supposed to have, a hidden or 
mysteriously enigmatical significance. 

The lion, eagle, fox, and boar, 

Were heroes' titles heretofore! 

Bestowed as /j fit 

To show their valour, strength or wit. Siutye. 

Hieroglyph. (h5'6r-o-gIif), u.t. To represent 
by hieroglyphics. 

HieroglTOMc, HieroglypMeal (hi'dr-o- 
glif'Tk, M'6r-o.glif"ik-ai), a. 1. A term ap- 
plied to the most ancient language of Egypt, 
being that employed in the monumental 
writings or inscriptions of that country.— 

2. Expressive of sopie meaning by hiero- 
glyphics; written in or covered with char- 
acters formed of more or less conventional- 
feed: representations of material objects; 
heiice written in characters or a handwrit- 
ing difficult to decipher; as, hiorogly^ihia 
writing; a hieroglyphic obelisk. ‘An kiaro- 
ical scrawl.,’ Sir W: Scott. —3. My s- 
ously 01 ' obscurely expressing; conveying 
information in a manner not intelligible to 
the ordinary or untrained mind. 

Pages no better than blanks to common minds, to 
Ills hierogtypkicai of wisest secrets. Prof. Wilson. 

HieroglypMcally (lii'or-o'glif'ilc-al-li), offe 
In a hieroglyphic manner; enfidematically; 
by cliar3ctei'.s,or pictures expressive of facts 
or iho.ral qualities; as, the Mexicans wrote 
hi.Story hieroglyphieally. 

Others have spoken erhblematicaHy B.xxd hzer(iQ‘lV’ 
phtmlly. Sir T. BrQ^viie' 

HieroglypMst! (hi'dr-o-glif-ist), «. One 
versed in hieroglyphics. 

Hieroglyphize (lii'cr-o-glif-h;), v.t. To re- 
duce to hieroglyphics; to express by hiera- 
glyphics.: 

More acimirable was that which they atte-st was 
found in Mexico ... where they hkrog-iyphizai 
their thoughts, historie.?, and Inventions to po.sterity. 

Buelyn. 

Hierogram (hi'er-o-gram), ?i. [Gr. hieros, 
sacred, and letter.] A species of 

sacred writhig. 

Hierogrammatic (hi'er-o-gram-mat'Tk), n. 
[Gr. hieros, sacred, and gramma, gramma- 
tos, letter.] Written in or pertaining to 
hierograms; expressive of sacred writing, 

Hierograinmatist (lu'er-o-grara"jnat-ist), ii. 
A writer of hieroglyphics; a sacred winter. 

Hlerograplier (hi-er-ogTa-fer), n. A writer 
of, or one versed in hiero,graphy. 


sacred writing 

Hierography (hi-Sr-og'ra-fl), m [Gr. hieros, 
holy, and pr«j5)w,to wi'ite. ] Sacred writing, 
[Hare.] ' 

Hierolatry (hi-er-ol'a-tri), n. [Gr. hieros, 
sacred, and Zafreia, worship, from latrmb, 
to worship,] The worship of saints or 
sacred things. GoZerid.qe. [Rare.] : 

Hierologic, Hierological (lii'ei'-o-]oj"ik, 
hi'fir-o-loj" ik-al), a. .Pertaining to hiero- 
logy. 

Hierolo^st (hi-er-ol'o-jist), n. One versed 
inhierology. : 

Hierology (hi-Or-oro-ji), n. [Gr. hieros, 


sacred, and logos, discourse. ] A discourse 
on sacred things ; especially, the science 
which treats of the ancient writings and 
inscriptions of the Egyptians, or a treatise 
on that science. 

Hieromancy (hi'er-o-man-sl), n. [Gr. Mens, 
sacred, and manteia, divination.] Divina- 
tion by observing the various things offered 
in sacrifice. 

Hieromartyr (lii'er-o-miir-tdr), n. A priest 
who suffers martyrdom. 

Hieromnemoii. (hi'Or-om-ne'Tu on), n. [G r. ] 
In Gr. antiq. (a) See Amphictyons. (ft) In 
various Greek states, a magistrate who had 
the charge of religious matters; a minister 
of religion, as at Byzantium ; a minister of 
the treasury, as at Thasos. 

Hieronimlan (luTfr-o-nim"i-an), n. [From 
their patron St. Jerome or llkronymvs.] 
One of a religious order professing the rule 
of St. Augustine, founded by Colombini of 
Sienna in 145i Called also a JesMate, 
Hieronymite (hi-cr-on'i-niit), n. A hermit 
of the order of St. .Jerome (Hieronymus). . 
The Ilieronymites possessed the convent of 
St, Lawrence in the Escurial, and still pos^ 
sess convents in Sicily, the West Indies, 
and Spanish iVmerica. 

Hleropliant (hi'er-o-fant, hi-6r'o-fant), 

[Gr. hiarophante.s ~ hieros, sacred, and 
phainO, to show. ] A priest; one who teaches 
the Mysteries and duties of religion. 

Poets are hierofhanis of lUi unapprehended inspi- 
ration ; the mirrors of the gigantic shadows which 
futurity casts upon tlie present. Shelley. 

Hieroplia]itic(hi-C‘r'o-faut"ik),a. Belonging 
or relating to hierophants. 

Hieroscopy (M-6r-osTc6-pi), ?i, [Gr. hieros, 
sacred, and sleapeo, to view. ] Divination by 
inspection of the entrails of sacrificial vic- 
tims. , ■ . ' 

Hierourgy (In'dr-our-ji), n, [Gr, hierourgia, 
from A'ito’o.'!, sacred, and ergon, work.] , A 
sacred or lioly work or worship. TFntcj'- 
land. 

Higgle (higri), u.i. pret. & pp. higgled; ppr. 
higgling. [Probably a form of haggle, to 
chaffer or bargain. Comp, also hawk, to 
sell, and huokster.] 1. To carry provisions 
about and offer them for sale.— 2. ’To cifulter; 
to be tedious and parsimonious iii making 
abai'gain., 

It argues an ignobie mind, where we have wrouged, 
to higgle and dodge in tile aniends. . Hate. 

adv. 
basket;' 

topsy-turvy. [Colloq.] 

Higgler (hig'l-6r), n. 1. One who carric,s 
aliout provisions for .sale.— 2. One who is 
tedious and parsimonious in bargaining.— 

3. One who performs oceasiojial work with 
a horse and cart. [Local.] 

Higll (hiV®- [-d. Sax. heAh, hedg, keit, lifh, , 
hig. Comp. Goth, hauhs, Icel. M.r, D. hmg, 
G.‘ Imch, higll. Cog. prohjibly L. cac, root of 
cacumen, n peak.] 1, Having a great ex- 
tent from base to summit; rising much 
above the ground or some otlier object; e.x- 
tending to or situated at a great elevation- 
elevated; lofty; ns, a /iigi//. mountam; a 
tower; a high flight; how high is the sun? 
High o’er tiieir lieads a ninuidering rock i.-i piaced. , 
Drydett. 

2. Exalted morally or intellectually: exalted 
in excellence; lofty and chaste in style; tifi! 
a man of high mind; Mgh attainments; /liV/A 
art. 

The ArjrtoV fiwiiity of the soui. Baxter. 
Soiomon 'lived at ease, nor aimed beyond 

design than to enjoy ilia state. Milttin. 

3. Elevated in rank, condition, or office; as, 
/wjrA rank; AipA station; birth. 

If I can't pay, why I can owe, 

And death makes equal the high and low. 

Heyieood. 

4. Raised above the understanding; difficult, 
to comprehend; abstruse. 

They meet to hear, and answer such high tliincs. 

Shah. 

6. Arrogant; boastful: ostentatious; proud; 
lofty; as, looks. 

His forces, after ,ill the high discourses, amounted 
really but to eighteen hundred foot. Clarendmi. 

6. Loud; boisterous; threatening or angry; : 
as, the parties had very high words.— 7. Im- 
portant; solemn; heldln veneration. 

For that sabbath-day was an high day, Jn. :xix. 31. . 
8. Possessing some characteristic quality to: , 
a marked degree; extreme: intense; strong; 
forcible; exceeding the common measure, or 
degree; as, a Mgh wind; a high heat ; high 
sauces; high faro; a Mgh colour. ‘High 
passions.’ Milton.—]). Eull: complete. 
Itishightme to awake out of sleep.: Rom. xiii.:ti. , 


Fate, fitr, fat, fjyll; me, met, hOr; pine, pin; n6te. not, mSve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound: ii. Sc. abw.ne: f. Sc. Uy. 
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10. Dear; of a great prieo, or greater price 
tliaii visual. 

If they must be good at so high a rate, they know 
they must be sale at a cheaper. South. 

11. Eemote from the equator north or soutli; 
as, a hvjh latitude. — 12. Remote in past 
time; early in former time; tis, hiffh anti- 
quity. — IS. In mtm'c, acute; sliarp; as, a, high 
note; a high roice; opposed to low ov grave. 
14. Prominent from the surface ; as, high 
relief.- 15. Capital; committed against the 
king, sovereign, or state; as, high treason, 
diatiiiguished from potty treason, which is 
committed against a master or other supe- 
rior.— 16. In cookery, teiuling towards putre- 
faction; strong-scented; as, venison is im- 
proved hy being kept till it is high.— High 
awl dry, out of water; iu a dry place ; out 
of reach of the current or waves.— High 
Church, the name given to the party In 
the Church of Eng] and who supported the 
liigh claims to iirerogative which w'ere 
maintained hy tlie Stuarts. IVliat was 
called the Low Church entertained moi-e 
moderate notions, manifested great enmity 
to Popery, and were inclined to circuni- 
s<a'ibe the royal prerogatives. The term 
High-Church party, in the Church of Eng- 
land, is now generally applied to those who 
exalt the authority and iurisclictlon of tlie 
Church, and attach great value to ecclesias- 
tical dignities and ordinances; while the 
terms Low-Church party and Broad-Ch urch 
party are applied to those who hold mode- 
rate views in regard to these subj ects. —H igh 
day, high noon, the time when the sun is in 
the meridian. — High Butch, the German 
Language, as distinguished from Low Dutch; 
or the cultivated German as opposed to the 
vernacular dialects.— JTfp/i German, origin- 
ally, that Tevitonic dialect spoken in the 

, southern and elevated parts of Germany, as in 
Swabia, Bavaria, Austria, and parts of B’ran- 
coniii .and Saxony, as distinguished from 
Platt Deutsch or Low German, spoken in 
the northern and more lowland portions of 
Germany. It may he classifled under three 
periods— OM High German, dating from 
the seventh to the twelfth century; Middle 
High German, _ from the twelfth century to 
the Reformation; and Kew High German, 
from the Reformation to the present time. 
Tile latter is now the language of literature 
and of the better educated Germans.— J 
high hand, a high arm, is used to express 
power or the exercise of povv'er, whether 
legitimate and honourable, or oppressive; 
might; severity; oppression; as, he carried 
matters with a high kmiil.—High jinles, 
an old Scotch pastime played in various 
ways. In the usual manner of playing a 
person was selected by lot to sustain some 
lictitious character, or to repeat verses, in 
a particular order, and i'f he failed he ’in- 
curred certain forfeits. Often used also in 
sense of rare doings or goings on; liigh festi- 
vities. livmg, a feeding on rich and 
costly tare.— High operation, in aurg. a me- 
thod of extracting stone from the biadder 
liy cutting into the upper part of it. —High 
place, in Scrip, an eminence or mound on 
. which .sacriflcas were ohered.— High achool 
Hee School.— H igh water, the utmost flow 
or greatest elevation of the tide; also, the 
time when such flow or elevation ocours.— 
To be on the high horse, to mount one’s high 
horse, (a) to stand on one's dignity; (&) to 
take oHenoe.— S yn. Lofty, tall, elevated, ex- 
alted, noble,aiTogant, boastful, supercilious, 
proud, ostentatious, important, extreme. 
Intense, dear, remote, acute, sharp, pro- 
: minent, 

Hlgli (lii), ftdc. In a high manner; to a great 
altitude; eminently; profoundly; powerfully; 
uichly; luxuriously. 

Heaven and earth 

• Shall extol thy praises. Milton, 

Higll (Ivi), n. 1. An elevated place; superior 
: region; as, on high; from on high.— On high, 
(8)t aloud. 

With bold words and bitter threat 
: Bad that same boaster, as he mote an high. 

: To leave to him that lady. Spenser. 

(6) Aloft; above. 

When he ascended up an high, he led captivity 
. captive, Eph. iv. 8. 

2. People of rank or high station; as, high 
l and low, the rich and the poor. 
High-admiral (hi'ad-mi-ral), n. See Ab- 
MIEAIi. 

High-aimed (hi'amd), a. Having high or 
noble aspirations. ‘High-aimed hopes.’ 

I Crashaw. 


High-altar (hi'al-tcr), n. Thu principal 
altar in a cimrcli. 

High-bailiif (hl'ba-lif), n. The chief officer 
of certain corporations; the officer of a 
county-court; the officer who serves writs 
and the like in certain franchises not sub- 
ject to tlie ordinary jiu’i.sdiction of the 
sheriff. 

High-battled {hi'liat-tld), a. Renowned in 
battle or war. ‘ High-battled Cx&ar.' Shat 
High-blest (hiffilest), a. Supremely happy. 
Milton. 

High-blooded (lu'blud-ed), «. Of iiigli birth; 
of noble lineage. 

Satan has jnany gre.at queens lit his coiuf, . . . 
many high-blooded Ite.auties in his court, y. Itaitlie. 

High-blown (W'blfm), a. Swelled much 
with wind; inflated, as with pride or con- 
ceit. ‘High-blown pride.’ Shak. 
High-born (lii'bom), a. Being of noble birth 
or extraction. 

Hoei’s harp, or soft Lknvellyn’s lay. 

Gmj'. 

High-bound (M'bound), v.i. To bound or 
leap aloft. Thomson. [Rare. ] 

High-bred (hi'bred), a. Bred in higii life; 
having very refined manners or breeding. 
Hig:h-built (hi'bilt), a. l. Of lofty structure. 
‘Pile, high-built, and iiroud.’ Miltmi.— 
2. Covered with a lofty building, or some- 
tlving resembling a building. 

The hi}fh-built elephant his castle rears. Creech. 

High-caste (lu'l^ust), a. Of or belonging to 
tlve liigiiest order or caste of Hindus; as, a 
Mgh-aasta native. 

High-church (hi'cherch), w. See under 
IIlKH, 

High-church (hi'cherch), a. Inclined to 
magnify the authority and jurisdiction of a 
church; laying great stress on a particular 
form of church government or ecclesiastical 
rites and ceremonies; attaching the highe.st 
importance to the episcopal office and the 
apostolic succession. See under High. 
High-churehism (hi'clffirch-izm), n. The 
principles of High-churchmen. 
Hlgh-churchmaa (hi'cherch-man), n. One 
who holds High-church principle, s. 
High-climbing (hi'klim-lng), a. Climbing 
orascendiiig to agreat height. ‘Some high- 
climbing huV Milton. 

High-coloured (hi'kul-drd), a. 1. Having a 
strong, deep, or glaring colour; flushed. 

* Lepidus is high^CGlozived' ‘ They have made him 
dnnk.' Shak. 

2. Vivid; strong or forcible iu representa- 
tion; as, a high-coloured description. 
High-commission Court (hi'kom-mi-shon 
kort), 71. A court of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion in England erected and united to the 
regal power by Queen Elizabeth, but abo- 
lished by 16 Car I. cii. as its powers were 
directed to tyrannical and unconstitutional 
purposes. 

High-constable (hflnm-sta-bl), n. See Con- 
stable. 

High-crowned (M'kround), a. Having a 
high crown. ‘ A high-croimied hat. ’ Addison. 
High-day (hi'dfi), n. l. A festiv-al or gala- 
day; as, ‘high-days and holidays.’— 2, Broad 
daylight. 

High-day (hi'da), a. Befitting or appropriate 
for a holiday. 

Thou spend’st such high-day wit in praising' iiirn. 

Shah. 

High-embowed (hi'em-hod), a. Having 
lofty arches. ‘The high- embo wed root’ 
Milton. 

High-engendered (hTen-jen-derd), a. En- 
gendered aloft or in tlie air. ‘Your high- 
engendei'ed hiittles.’ Shak. 

High-faluting (lu'fa-lut-ing), n. Tompous- 
ness; bombast; fustian. [United States.] 
High-faluting(hrfa-liit-ing). a. Bombastic; 
fustian; high-somiding; pompous; affectedly 
elevated, ‘Not so flushed, not so Mgh- 
faluting (let me dare the odious -word) as 
the modern style.’ J. B. LovsoU. [United 
States.] 

High-fed (hi'fed), a. Pampered; fed luxu- 
riously. ‘A favourite mule, High-fed.’ 

L' Estrange. 

High-feeding (hi'fed-ing), n. Luxury in 
diet. 

High-finished (hlffin-islit), a. Einished com- 
pletely, or with great care and elaboration. 
Hig h-flier (hiffil-dr), n. One who is extra- 
vagant in pretensions or manners, 
High-flOTyn (hi'flon), «. l. Elevated; swelled; 
proud; as, ‘high-flown hopes.’ Denham.— 

2. Turgid; extravagant. ‘ A high-flown hy- 
perbole.’ L' Estrange. 

High-flushed (hi'flusht), a. Mncii elated. 


High-flying (liTflU-ing), a. Extravagant in 
claims, expectations, or opinions; as, ‘tiiyh- 
Jlying, arbitrary kings.’ Bryden. 
liighgate Eesin (lu'gat re-zin), n. Eossil 
copal. See under Fo.ssiL, a. 

High-go (hi'go), «.. A cUinkiug bout; a spree; 
a frolic. [Vulgar] 

High-going (W-'go-ing), a. Going high ; roll- 
ing in high wa\m 

How can she brook the roug-li, high-going sea! 

Massinger. 

High -grown (M'gron), a. Consiclerahly 
grown. ‘The high-grown held.’ Shak. 
High-handed (hi'haml-ed), a. Overlieariiig; 
oppressive; violent; aiiutrary. 
High-hearted (hi'luirt-ed), a. Full of cour- 
age. 

High-heeled (lii'held), a. Having liigh heels; 
as, a high-heeled slioe. 

High-hung (lii'hung), a. Hung aloft ; ele- 
vated. ‘'The high-hung taper’ Bryden, 
Highland (inland), n. Elevated land; a 
mountainous region ; as, the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

Highland (hi'land), a. Pertaining to Ingli- 
lanils 01' to mountainous regions, especially 
tlie Highlands of Scotland; as, Highland 
lakes; Highland scenery. 

Highlander (liiland-er), n. An inhabitant 
of Iiig'hlands, particularly of the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

Highland-fling Off'tand-fling), «. A sort of 
dance, a hornpipe, peculiar to the Scottish 
Higlilauders, ami generally danced hy one 
person. 

Highlandish (iinand-ish), a. Characterized 
by high or mountainous land. 

The country round is so highlandish. Drummond. 

Highlandman ( inland -man ), ?«. A high- 
lander. 

Highlandry (hiland-ri), n. Highlanders 
collectively. Smollett. 

High-life (iii''iif), n. l. The style of living 
of the fashionable classes.— 2. The upper 
classes collectively. 

High-lift (hi'lift), v.t. To raise aloft. Cow- 
pe.r. 

High-lived (hiiivd), a. Pertaining to high 
life. Goldsmith. 

High-lovi (In'lo), n. A kind of laced hoot 
reaching to the ankle. 

I Ilka your high-fliers; it is your plodders I detest, 
■wearing old lints and h‘!gji-lo7vs, speaking in com- 
mittee, and thinking they are men of busiiiess : d— ii 
them! Disraeli. 

Highly (hi'li), adv. In a iiigli manner or to- , 
a high degree. 

High-mass (iii'mas), n. In the £. Cath. C'h. ; 
the mass which is read before the high-altar . 
on Sundays, feast-days, and great occasions. 
High-men (M'men), n. pi False dice so 
loaded as always to turn up high numbers: 
opposed to totMtien. See Eullam, Fulham. 

Who! he serve'? ha! he keeps high-men and low- 
men, he ! he has fair living at Fulham. B.yonson. 

High-mettled (hi'met-ld), a. Having liigli 
spirit; ardent; full of lire; as, a high-cnettlcd , 
steed. 

With such loyal iind Jiigh-mettled c,nvaliers to sup- 
port him, Mondejar could not feel doubtful of the 
success of his arms. Prescott. 

High-minded (lu'mind-ed), a. 1. Proud; 
aiTogant. 

Be not hi^h-minded, but fear. Rom. xi. 20 . 

2. Having or pertaining to honourable pride; 
characterized by or pertaining to elevated 
principles and feelings; magnanimous: op- 
posed to 7nmn : now the common meaning; 
as, a high-7ninded man; a high-mmded reso- 
lution. Arnold. 

High-mindedness (lu'mind-ed-nes),n. State 
of being liigh-raiiided. 

Highmostt (M'most), «. Highest. 

Now is the sun upon the highmost hill 
Of this day’s journey. Shak. 

Highness (lu'nes), 7i. l. The state of being 
high, in all its various senses.— 2. A title of 
honour given to princes or other pex'sons of 
rank: used with poss. pi'oiis. hL, her, &c.. 
High-palmed t (hi'pamd), a. A term ap- 
plied to a stag of full growth, that bears the 
palms of his horns aloft; having lofty ant- 
lers. 

High-’pahned harts amidst our forests run. 

Dmmfnond. 

High-placed (M'plast), a. Elevated in situ- 
ation or rank. 

High-pressure (hfpre-shur), a. Having or 
involving a pressure exceeding that of the 
atmosphere, or, in a more restricted sense, 
having a pressure greater than 60 lbs. on 
the Sipiare inch; said of ste.ain and ste:im- 
engines. See Steam-engine. 
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__ _ Costly: deaf. 

HiiH-prtest (hJ'prest), m. A chief priest 
TriSi., /'hi Wfist-allirA. n. Office 


SigH-priced (W'pnst), 

fhvnrHari: 


Higrli-priestsMp (hiVest-ship), n- 

of a hi.ah-priest. , Af 

Hiffll-prinolpled {M'prm-si-pW), a. l Of 
"trict& honourable or noble prmciples; 
lilghly lionourable. — 2. Extravagant in 
notions of politics. ^ 

Mirh-Pi'OOf {iii'pj’bf), fldr. In the highest 
dt%'ree; so ns to stand any test. 

We are high-p'ottf nielancboly. Shak. 

High-proof (hi'prdf), «. Highly rectified; 
very strongly alcoholic ; a.s, ktgh -proof 
spirits. . , 

EiffU-raised (hl'nlzd), a. 1. Elevated; raised 
aloft. ‘On high-raised decks.’ Dry don. ~ 

2. lliu.sed with great expectations or concep- 
tions. Milton. 

High-i'eaching (hl'rech-ing), a. 1. Eeaeli- 
ing to a great height. MUton.~% Eeaelung 
upward.-- 3. Ambitious; aspiring. ‘Eiyh- 
Buckingham.’ Shak. 

High-red (hi'redX a. Having a strong red 
colour; deeply red. 

High-repeated (hfrS-pent-ed), a. Deeply 
repented; repented of to the utmost. ‘ My 
high-repented blames. ’ Shak. 
High-resolved (hi're-zolvd), a. Very reso- 
lute. ‘ Eigh-resolved men.’ Shak. 
Highroad (hi'rod), n. A highway; a much- 
freipientcd road. 

High-ropes (hi'rops), n. A state of great 
exeitemont or passion: used in the phrase. 

‘ he is on Ms high-ropes' applied to a person 
greatly elevated or excited. Grose. [low.] 
High-seas (M'sez), n. pi. The open sea or 
ocean; the ocean beyond the limit of 3 
miles from the shore of any country. 
High-seasoned (hi'se-znd), a. 1. Enriched 
with spices or other seasoning.— 2. Some- 
what lewd; obscene; said of literature. 
High-Sighted (hPsIt-ed), a. Looking up- 
ward; iraii the eyes directed upward; super- 
cilious. ‘High-sighted tyranny.’ Shak. 
High-souled (M'sokl), a. Having a high 
spirit; having a highly honourable soul or 
spirit. 

; There, with eyes reverentially fixed on Burhe, ap- 
peared the finest gentleman of the age, . . . the in- 
genious, the cliivairous, the htgh-.vouled Windlmm. 

Macaulay. 

High-sounding (hEsountl-ing), a. Pompous; 
noisyrostentatidus; ssfiigh-sonniing yiords 
■or titles. 

High-spirited <lii'spi-rit-ed), a. Having a 
high spirit; bold; manly; sensitive on the 
point of honour. 

The royal army consisted in great part of gentle- 
men, kigh-spirited, ardent, accustomed to consider 
dishonour as more terrible thiin death. Macaulay. 

High-Stepper llii'step-per), a A spirited 
, horse that lifts its feet well from the ground; 
hence a person having a dashing aliowy 
walk or beeiring. 

High-stomached (hfstmn-akt), a. Having 
a lofty spirit; proud; obstinate. 

IHsh’Stomached are they both and full of ire. 

Shak. 

High-strung (hi'strung), a. Strung to a 
high pitch; m a state of great tension; high- 
spirited; proud; obstinate. 

High-Sfvoln (hi'swoln), a. Greatly swelled; 
inilated with passion. 

The broken rancour of your A z;o'A-.r7in!/» hearts, 
Butlately splinter’d, knit, and join’d together, 
Must gently be preserved, cherish'd, and kept. 

■ Shah. 

HigMt (hit), v.t. properly a pret., also iiote; 
pp.liightihote.hoten. [From A. Sax, Mtt, pret. 
(contrscted after reduplication) of hatan, 
to 'Command, to promise, which was con- 
founded with licitan, to call, to name, to he 
called, similar spellings being adopted for 
various forms of both verbs; cog. Ctr.heissen, 
to name or : he named, declare, command ; 
Dan. hedde, to he named, to be called. The 
proper present of hdian, to be called, was 
hdtte, I am called, he is called, pret. hdtte, 
pi. hatton, which are relics of a passive, con- 
jugation.] 1. To have for a name; to be 
nained ; passive us, age. 

But there as I was wont to high£ Arcite, 

^ Chaucer. 

Bright was her hue, and Geraldine she 

Lord Sitrrey. 

2. To name ; to call: active usage (less pro- 
per). ‘ ChiUle Harold was he highV Byron, 

Their caterer, . ■ 

Might Gluttony, setforth the smoking feast. 

Southey. 

3, To mention. [Incorrect nsage.] 

As he that earsti Aofe. Spenser. 


4. To commit; to intrust; to promise. 


5. To command; to charge; to direct. 

The sad .steele seized not ivhere it was hight 
Uppon the chikie. Spenser. 

Eight t (hit), n. Height.— On MgU [Fr. en 
haut], ill a high voice; aloud. Chaucer; 

Hteh-taper (lii'tap-er), n. A plant of the 
genus Verbascum( V. Thapsus), the common 
mullein. Called also Shepherd’s Club. 
High-tasted (hi'tiist-ed), a. Having a strong 
relish; piipiant. 

Eighth, t n. (See Height.] Elevation; 
altitude; loftiness. Milton. 

High-tide (hi'tid), n. 1. High-water; a tide 
tliat rises higher than ordinary tides.~2. -A 
holiday. 

High-toned (hi'tond), a, 1. High in pitch; 
strong in sound; as, a high-toned instrument. 

2. High-principled ; noble ; elevated ; as, a 
Mqh-toned character. ‘High-toned mind.’ 
Sir W. Scott. 

High-top (hi'top), n. 1. The mast-head of 
a ship. Shak.— 2. A kind of sweet apple. 
High-towering Gh'tou-er-ing), a. Soaring 
aloft. Milton. 

Hif hty-tighty (hi'ti-ti'ti),a. Same as Hoity- 
toity. 

La, William, don't be sa highty.ttghly mth ns. 

I'hackeray. 

High-viced (lu'vist), a. Enonnously wicked. 
‘(Ter some high-vioed city.’ Milton. 
High-voiced (hi'voist), a. Having a strong 
tone or voice ; having a voice of a high 
pitch. 

High-water, 11 . See under High. 
High-water (hi'wfl-tfir), a. Of or pertaining 
to or produced or caused by high water, or 
the highest point to which the tide ilses; 
as, high-water mark. 

Highway (M'wa), n. 1. A public road ; a 
way open to all passengers,— 2, A public 
way by water; as, the sea is the highway of 
nations. 

A public navigable river is also called a highway. 

Brande, 

3. Com'se; road; train of action. 

I could mention more trades -we have lost, and are 
in the highway to lose. Siry.Chilti. 

Highwayman (M.'wa-man), «. One who 
goes on the highway; one who robs on the 
public road, or lurks in the highway for the 
purpose of robbing. 

Highway-rate (hfwa-rat), m. A road-rate 
levied for maintaining the public roads in 
good order. . 

Highway-rohher (hfhva-rob'fer), h. One 
who robs on or near the highway; a high- 
waynian. 

Highway-rohhery (hi"w3-rob't!r-i), n. Rob- 
bery committed on or near the liighway. 
High-wrought (liiTat). a. l. Wrought with 
exquisite art or skill; accurately finished.— 
2. Inflamed or agitated to a high degree: as, 
high-wrought passion.— 3. Swelling or rising 
high.' 

Wte from the cnpe can you discern at sea? 
Nothing at all: it is a /j4>-/t-TOm<i>-/irfiooA Shah, 
Hilar (hi'lSr), a. in hot of or pertaining to 
the hilum of a seed, 

Hilaratet (hiVa-rfit), v.t. [L. hilar o, hilara- 
tim, from hilaris, cheerful.] To exhilarate. 
Cockeram. , 

Mirthful; merry. 
.. [Fr. MlarM; L. 
hilaritm, from hilaris, cheerful.] A plea- 
surable excitement of the animal spirits; 
mirth ; merriment ; gaiety.— Hilarity, Joy. 
Hilarity differs from joy; the latter, excited 
by good neivs or prosperity, is an affection 
of the mind; the former is excited by social 
pleasure, drinking, &c., which rouse the 
animal spirits. 

Everyniorning; waked us toa repetition of toil; but 
the evening repaid it with vacant /sj&rfta'. 

Goldsmitk. 

Syn. Glee, cheerfulness, mirth, merriment, 
gaiety, joyousuess, exhilaration, jovialty, 
jollit}'’. 

Hilary (MTa-rf), a. Designating the time on 
or near about which the festival of St. Hi- 
lary takes place, which is .Tanuary 1,3.— M- 
Iwry term, one of the four terms of the courts 
of common law, &c. , in England, beginning 
January 11 and ending January 31. 

Hilch G'hch), v.i. [A. S,‘i.x. ccloian, clcum, 
to delay.] To hobble. [Scotch.] 

And then he'll / m'/cA, and stilt,, and jump; 

. An’ rin an niico fit. Purns, 

Hild (hild). [G. and D. held, Dan. hddt, a 
hero.] An element in names of persons, 


signifying a person of noble ehtiracter or 
rank, a lord, a lady; as, IlildeMett, a bright 
hero; MatAi'Zd, MatiMa, a heroic lady. 
Hildt(hild). SovHeld. 

How can they all in this so narrow verse 
Contayned be, and in small compasse hild! 

Spenser. 

Hildingt (hild'ing), n. [A. Sax. hyUla-n, to 
bend, to crouch.] A mean, sorry, paltry 
man or woman. 

If your lordship find him not a hildingt hold me 
no more in your respect. Ska?,^. 

We have a curse in having her: 

Out on her, hildingl Sha?c. 

Htl dl ng Giihl'ing), «. Cowardly; spiritless; 
as, a hikling fellow. 

To purge this field of such a hilding foe. Shak. 

Hile Ghl)> ’L Same as iff hwH, 

Hill (hil), n. [A. Sax. hill, Ml, hyll, hid. 
Comp. O.D. Mile, hil, D. hmivel, Icel, hcM, 
hvdll, M.H.G. huvcl, G. hiigcl, hill; Icel. 
hjalli, a ledge or shelf of rock, thotigh some 
of these forms can only be remotely con- 
nected. Perhaps cog. L. eollis, a hill.] 1. A 
natural elevation of considerable size on 
the earth’s surface; an eminence generally 
of a rounded or conical form rising above 
the common level of the surrounding land. 
A hill is less thtin a mountain, but no de- 
finite limit of size can be assigned, and the 
term is sometimes applied to what would 
more properly be called a mountain.— 2. A 
heap; a hillock; as, a dung-MM; the moles 
had thrown up a number of A 

cluster of plants and the earth I'aised about 
them ; as. a hill of maize or potatoes. 
[United States.] 

Hill Giil). ■y-f- 1- To form hills or small 
elevations of earth around ; to form into 
hUls or heaps, as earth; as, to hill corn. 
Squanto showed them how to plant and hdl it. 

Palfrey. 

2. To heap up; to accumulate; as, to Mdl 
up gold. [Rare. ] 

Hill t (hil), r.t To cover. See HelH, 
Hilled (hild), pp. or a. Having hills. 
HUl-folR (hil'fok), n. pi. I. A designation 
formerly given to the sect otherwise called 
Camaranians ; also to the Covenanters in 
general. [Scotch.] 

How much longer tin's military tliealogist might 
have continued his invective, in which he 'sp.ared no- 
body but the scattered remnant of the hUl-fMi, as 
he called them, is absolutely uncertain. Sir IP', Scott. 

2. In Sound, myth, a class of beings inter- 
mediate between elves and the human race) 
inhabiting oaves and sm.all hills, and eager 
to receive the benefit of man's redemption.^ 
HillfOOt (liil'fiit), n. The foot of a MU; the 
locality surrounding the base of a MU. 
Hilliness (hil'i-nes), n. The state of being 
MUy. 

Hilliagt (hil'ing), «. See Heling. 

Hill-men (Ml'men), n. gil. . Men residing on 
or frequenting hills; the Scottish Cove- 
nanters who took to the hills. 

HiUoclc (hil'ok), n. [Dim. of MU. Comp. 
bullock, a young ox, from bull; So: lassock 
from lass; bittaik from bit] A small hill; 
a slight elevation. 

Hillock (hil'ok), r.t. To form into a hillock 
or slight elevation. Cowper. 

Hilloeky Ghl'ok-i), a. Abounding or co- 
vered with hillocks. 

Hillside (hil'sid), n. The side or declivity 
of a hill. 

Hilltop (hil'top), n. The top or summit of 
a MU. 

Hill-wort (hil'wert), n. Wild thyme. 

Hilly (hil'i), a. 1. Abounding with hills; as, 
a hilly country. —2. t Rcseml)lmg a Inll; 
lofty; elevated. ‘ Tlie top of hillg empire. ’ 
Beau, cfc HI. 

HHsall (hil'sa), n. A fish of the Ganges, 
highly esteemed for food. It is very oily 
and bony. 

Hilt ftilt), n, [A. Sax. hilt, hylt, hilt, haft, or , 
handle; akin to Aef re and Arfw.] A handle, 
especiaUy the handle of a sword or dagger. 
The plural was formerly used with a singu- 
lar meaning. 

Here take tliou the hilts, ’ 

And when my face is covered as 'tis now, , 

Guide thou the sword. Shak, 

Hilted (hilt'ed), a. Having 
a hilt; used in composi- 
tion: as, a basket -Mlfcd 
sword. 

Hilum (M'lum).«. [1.1 The) 

eye of a bean or other seed; 

Hilum in common the mark or scar produced 
GwdetbeM hy th a seed 

from its placenta. 

Him (Mm). ^>ron. [In A. Sax. the dative and ; 
instrumental of he and Aft, he and it, after- : 



vFate, far, fat, fgU; me, met, hOr; 


pine, pin; note, not, mdye; tube, tub, hpU; : oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; , Sc. fcjf. 


HIM 


HINT 


ivHi’ils tjsijil instond of hhiP, thPiviil su’oiisii- 
tivesins. inasc, ; m iu properly a dative siirlix, 


tlie hinder ftart of a waj-son; the hinder Hindu, Hindoo (liiu-dd' or hin'du), n. One 
part of a tiliip, or the stern. ! of the iiiitivo riiee iiihahitiii!J: llindnHtan. 


Him1 (him). 1. Ilimself. Speii!'ei\~‘>. I Old 
dative i)lural. ] To them. Hence him seemed, 
it .seemed to them; they supposed Chuucer, 
Himalayan (him-n-hVyan), a. fHkr. hi,na, 
snow, and Alaya, abode.] Of or beloiigint; 
to the Himalayas, the great mountain ciiaiii 
to the north of Hindustan. 
Hiraalayan-pine (him-ndjVyan-pin), n. A 
variety of the pine, Finns gerardiana, a 
native of Nepanl. It is a large tree with 
eatable seeds. 

Himantopus (hi-man'to-pus), n. [Gr. Jii- 
mantopus, a kind of bird— /iOarw, himantoa, 
a leather strap, a thong, and pints, a foot] 
A genus of grallatorial birds, distinguished 
by the great length of their legs, from 
which circumstance they have the name of 
stilt-birds. It includes the long-legged plo- 
ver or long-shanks (IT. niclanopterm), some- 
times but rarely seen in England, Imt com- 
mon in the morasses of Hungary and Tur- 
key, and several American and Australian 
species. See SniT-BUiD. 

Himming, n. See Hemminu. 

Himself (him-self'), p7-on. [Him, and self.} 
1. An emphatic or reflexive form of the third 
personal iirononn masculine. It is gener- 
: ally used along with he (or a noun) when a 
subiect, though sometiTne.s alone; as, he 
himself, the man himself, did so, or ho did 
so kimsalf; wlien in tile nominative after the 
verb to he it is used eitlier with or without 
he (or a noun); ns, it was himself nr he him- 
self. In the objective it stands alone (as, 
he hurt himself), or with a noun. 

With .shame remembers, while /ii>nse/f\vn .5 one 

Of the same herd, /jt>K.M/ythe same had done. 

J3cnha7ii. 

But he himself turned again from tlie quarries. 

Judg. iii. Ip. 


to obstruct; to impede. | system of religious principles among the 

Tliem tliat were entering in, ye hindered. i , , „ . , . , 

uihe si. 53. I Hindustani, Hm<loostaiiee_(!nn-do-.stan'e), 

2. To check or retard in jirogression or mo- I d. One of the language.^ of llindubtan, a 

tion; to iirovent or obstruct for a time; as, I form of Hindi whicli grew uii in the camps 
cold weather /rtJitier.s' tlie growth of plants, j (urdh) of the. Mohammedan coiuiuerors of 
or hinders them from coming to matiu'ity ! India, since the eleveutli century, as a me- 
in due season. diiim of communication between them and 

My te.'irs must stop, for every drop | tile subject poiiulatioilof Centiallliinlustaii, 

needle ami tliruad. Hood. | more COITUIlted ill form timii .Hindi,, and 

3. To prevent; to debar; to shutout; to fllledwitli I’ersian and Arabic words. It is 

tlie official language and means of general 
7 • V - „ 1 t.- intercourse throughout nearly the whole 

What hinders younger brothers, being fathers of t rr . 

famiiie-s, from having the same right? Locke. 1 enin.snla. (Called also (7lf2u. 

Tbnmrh liue,! u. A hiiid ; a fajiu _seiTanl. Lhanecr. 


Tliciu that were entering in, ye hindered. 

J-uke kL 53 


My tears must stop, for »2very drop 
J/t/iders needle and thread. Hood. 

3 . To prevent; to debar; to shut out; to 
liallc. 


act, thwart, opiiose, obstruct, dollar, arrest, 
embarrass, clicck, retard, impede, diday. 


name for the phonetic signs in their alpha- 
bet. 


■ Hinke(hinj),u. IProhably from ha 11 . 7 , 0. and 
01 mipedimcnts. ^ | pj.py. E. aiul Sc. /liiip; comp. Prov. E. /wii,//2c, 


Tlu.s objection hinders not but that the heroic ac- 
tion of soinc comniamler may be written. Dryden. 

Hlnderance, HiiKlrauce (hinMOr-ans, hin'- 
drans: the second is the comnKiner toriii}, 
n. 1. Tlie act of impeding or restraining 
motion.— 2. linpedimeiit; that which stops 
progression or advance; ohatruction. 

He must remove all tlie.se hinderauce.K out of the 
way. Atierbnry. 

Hinder-end (hind'er-end), n. [Scotch. 1 1. 
Extremity; termination: applied in a ludi- 
orou.s sense to the buttocks.— 2. pi. Hefuse 
of grain after it is winnowed; chalf. 

Hinderer (hiu'dei'-6r), n. One who stops or 
retards; that which hinders. 


It was formerly used as a substitute for ijinderest.t «• superl. oihind. Hindmost, 
neuter nouns.— 2. Having command of him- ckmicer. 

self; in his true chiu'actcr; posses&_ed of his Hinderlans, Hinderlins Odn'flfir'lanz, liin'- 
natural tenper and disposition, after or m di'a'-linz), ii. Hinder parts; buttocks; the 
oposition to wanderiippf mind, irregiUa- pp^teriors. Written variously HinderUiiids, 
iity, or devious conduct from devang’einent, liindorloti^ [Scotch 1 
passion, or e.xtraneous influence; as, the man Hinderliiigt (hin.m’-llng), n. [A.Sax. liiml- 
}m come to hzm,solf, let him net himself — arUna. one not like the original tvne. one 


By hitmalf, alone; unaccompanied; seques- 
tered; as, he sits or studies by himself. 

Himselve,t Himselvent (hini-selv', him- 
selv'en), pron. Himself. Chaucer. 

Himyaric, Himyaritic (him-yar'ik, hini- 
ya-rlt'ik), a. B elating to llimyar, an an- 
cient king of Temen In Southern Arabia, or 
to the people having their name from him; 
speeiflcally, appellative of certain ancient 
inscriptions exhibiting the primitive type of 
the oldest form of the language .still spoken 
in South-east .Arabia, or of the language of 
these inscriptions. 

Himyaritic (him-ya-rit'ik), n. The language 
spoken in the south-east of Arabia. It is a 
dialect of Arabic, and is being superseded 
by it. 


orU'iig, one not like the original type, one 
wlio comes behind his ancestors— /iiinfer, I 
hind, after, hack, and term. liny. ] A paltry, 
worthless, degenerate person or animal. 
Hindennost (bind'er-inost), a. That which 
is behind all otliers; the In.st. Tlie form 
Hindmost is more freijuently used. ‘Itachel 
and Joseph hindermost.’ Gen. x.xxiii. 2. 
Hlnder-nighit (hind'er-nit), n. Last night; 
yesternight. lta.msa.y. [Scotch.] 
Hind-hand (hmd'hand), n. I'he hinder part | 
of a horse; the part liehind the head, neck, I 
and fore-quarters. 


a small hinge; H. henyael, a hinge.] 1. The 
hook or joint on which a door, lid, gate, 
shutter, and the like turns; also, anything 
resemliling the joint on which a door turns; 
as, the hinge of a, bivalve sliell. 

The Rate self-opened wide, 

On hinges tunniiij. Milton. 

2. Fig. Tliat on which anything depends or 
turns; a governing principle, rule, or point; 
as, this argument was the hinge on which 
the question turned. 

The brilliant actions of tlie Portuauese form tlie 
great hinge wliich opened tlie door to tlie most im- 
portant alteration in the civil lii.stary of mankind. 

Mickle. 

3. A cardinal point; as east, %vest, north, or 
south. [Bare,] 

Nor slept the winds . . . hut rushed abroad 
I'roni the four hinges of the world. Millm. 

—To be of the hinges, to he in a state of 
disorder or irregularity. 

Hinge (bin j), t. l. To furnish with lunges. 
2. To bend. [Bare.] 

Be thou a flatterer now and hi>ij;e thy knee. Shnk. 
Hinge (hinj), v.i. pret. & pp. hinged; ppr. 
hinging. To stand, depend, or turn, as on 
a hinge; as, the question hinges on this 
single point. 

Our persuasion.? of the fact must not be made to 
hiiii'e on tlie native or independent force of the ad- 
jective there employed. Js. Taylor. 

Hinge-joint (hinj'joint), n. A joint resem- 
bling a hinge, in which the bones move upon 
each other in two directions only; as in the 
elbow, the knee, the lower jaw, &c. 


Hind-head (Mnd'iied), n. The back part of n. A hook or twibil for reap- 


tlie head; the occiput. 

If they (noses) are Roman, arched high and strong, 
tliey are generally associated with a less developed 
forehead and a larger hind'-head. Quart. Hcv. 


Hin(hin), n. [Heb.] A Hebrew measure of jjindi (hin'de), n. A modern dialect of 
capacity, containing tlie^ixth part of an Northern India, differing from Hindustani 
®hkah, or , about o quarts English measure. being a purer Aryan dialect. 

]^d (hmdX n. [A. bax.^ hznd, 7i.mffe, G. and Hindleg (hind'Ieg)., n. A posterior leg. 


D. hinde, G. also himlin, leel. hind O.G, 
hint a.) The female of the red deer or stag. 
Hind (hind), n. [A. Sax. hine, hina, a do- 
mestic, with d affixed, as in lend, sound.] A 
labouring man attached to a household; an 
agricultural labourer; a peasau t; a rustic. 
This hind that homeward: driving tlie slow steer, 
Tells how man's daily work goes forward here. 

Trench. 

Hind Onnd),u. compar. hinder, superl. hind- 
most. [A. Sax. hind, hind, hindan, behind. 
Comp. Goth, hindana, hindar, 0. H. G. 
Mntar, G. hinten, hind, behind. Common 
to all the Teutonic tongues.] Backward; 

: pertaining to the part which follows; in 
opposition to the fore part; as, the fwiicf 
toes; the hind shoes of a horse; the hind 
part of an animal. 

And fe-ir his hind legs mil o'ertake his fore. Pe/e. 

Hlndberry (liind'be-ri), n. [Hind and beiry, 
so named because they are a favourite food 
ofhinds.] A plant of the genus Itubus (B. 
hhvus). a wild variety of the ra.spbeiTy. 
Hind-bow (hiruTbo), n. 'I’lie protuberant 
part of a saddle behind; the cantle. 


Hindley’s Screw (hind'Iiz skrd), n. A screw 


Hlnniatet (hinTii-at), v.i. [L. hinnio, to 
neigh. Comp, whinny.] To neigh. 

Hinnible (hin'ni-bl), a. Neighing or cap- 
able of iieigMng. 

Men are rational, and horses hinnible. Mmtsel. 

Hinny (hin'ni), n. [1. hitimis, Gr. hinms, 
mule.] A mule; specifically, the produce 
of a stallion and a,she-ass. 


Hind-calf (hind'kaf), ii. A hart of the first Hindooism, n. See Hinduism. 


Hinder (hintTor), a. compar. of hind. Of or 
belonging to that part which is in the rear, 

. or which follows; in the rear; following; as, 


cut on a solid whose sides ai'e arcs of the Hinny (hin'ni), v.i. [See Hinniate.] To 
pitch circle of neigh; to whmny. 

a wheel into /s/WVi Hinny (hin'ni), n. Honey.— ilfi/ hinny, my 

which the screw -^'1 darling. [Provincial English and Scotch.] 

is intended to Hinoidens (hin-oi'de-ns), a. [Gr. his, hinos, 

work. It is so gX/ \\ // strength, a muscle, and eftfos, likeness.] In 

named from its <( \ ? ^ applied to a plant in which the 

bavin" been first s r~ ( Q r^~l ? veins proceed entirely from the midrib Of a 

emphiyed by ~/Gw< /F leaf, and ai’e parallel and undivided, as in 

Mr. Hindley of r * i- i. wr A 

York t2\// \vlr Hint (hint), n. [According to Wedgwood 

Hindtnostflnnd''- from Icel. ymtr, a muttering, akin to i/wja, 

most),a. [A.Sax. to resound, on the type of cciit from cmnmf; 

hindema hin- j ^ll uiWlWlI ! but more probably from O.E. /lena, /imf, to 

duyna ’hind- 1 1 ^ seize, and signifying primarily that which Is 

most ’Tlie-nitt Im/wMAiAIJ I seized, hence, as a noun, occasion, iiitlma" 

is a superlative (P mi tion.] 1. A distant alliisioti; slight mention; 

termination, and Hindiey's Screw. intimation; insinuation; a word/>r two in- 

in this word has tended to give notice, or remind one of 

erroneously been assimilated to the adv. something without a fiiU declaration or ex- 
most; comp. A. Sax. fmma, forma,, first, planation; a suggestion. 

L. primus, first, facillimMS, easiest] The I am apt to believe that they took the first of 
siiTifirl nf J*)i?Ywhiob CPCA their dress from a fair sheep newly ruddled. 

Lady M. m Montagu. 

Hmdoo, n. See Hinot. 2. t Cause; ground; occasion. 

Imdooism, n. See Hinduism. om hint of woe 

[ifldOStHiDee, n. See Hindustani. is common; every day some sailor's wife, 

[iDdOStaDee, a. See Hindustani. The masters of some merdiant, and the merchant 

[indostany, Ok Same as JHMldlOsfaw. Havejust our theme of woe. Shah. 

iindrance, n. See Hindekanoe. —Hint, Suggestion. See the verb. 


Hindley's Screw. 


Hindostanee, n. See Hindustani. 
Hindostanee, a. See Hindustani. 
Hindostany, a. Same as Hindustani. 
Hindrance, u. See Hindekanoe. 


ch, c/iain; dh, Sc. locfi; 


j, job; ii, Fi'. ton; 


TH, f/ieii;. th, ffiiii; w, wig; wh, w'/dg; zli, azure. — See KEV. 
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HIPPOLYTE 


Etet (hint), ». iSee the noun.] lo hmig 
to mind by a slight mention or rentote iillu- 
eimi; to allude to; to suggest indirectly. 

Just a. fault, and hesitate dislike, /■‘a/e. 

—Hint, Sumest. To Mnt is merely to make 
some reference or allusion that may or may 
not he aiipiBliemlDd, or to let one’s opimou 
be known in fill indirect or hesitating Plan- 
ner. To mageat is to offer something defi- 
nite for consideration. A hint is covert and 
slighter than a mggestion, which generally 
affords some practical direction ; as, I gave 
him a hint of the intended outbrealc of the 
army, ami made two or three suggeations 
as to the best mode of meeting the danger. 
,Sy\. To suggest, Intimate, insinuate, imply. 
Hint (hint), it. i. To make an indirect refer- 
ence, suggestion, or allusion.— 2’o Mnt at, 
to allude to. 

Hinter (hint'tSr). n. One who hints. 
Hinting. See He.ntins. 

Hintingly (hint'uig-U), adv. hi a hinting 
manner; ' suggestingly. 

Hip (hip), n. [A. Sax. hype, hypp, tiie hip; 
comp. leel. ftwppr, Dan. hofte, Goth, teps, 
1). heap, O.H.G. Imf, G. MLJU. Tlie word 
is probably akin to heap, perhaps to hump.'] 
1. The projecting part of an animal formed 
by the lateral parts of the pelvis and the 
liip-joint, with the llesh coverine them; the 
fleshy part of the thigh; the haunch. — 2. In 
arch', (a) the exteriiai angle at the juiiction 



of two sloping roofs or sides of a roof. 
(b) Tlie rafter at the angle where two slop- 
ing roofs, or sides of a roof meet. — To have 
on the. hip, to have the advantage over one; 
a phrase borrowed probably from wrestlers. 
I'll Ittive our Michael Cassio an the hip. Shah. 

— To smite hip awl thigh, to overthrow com- 
. pletely with great slaughter, dudg. xv. 8. 
Hip (hip), h, [A. Sax. Mop, heop, 0. Sax. 
hwpa, a tliom, a thistle, common to the 
Teutonic languages and perhaps the same as 
Rus. scfwp, thorn, 0. Slav. scMpok, wild- 
rose.] The fruit of the dog-rose or wild- 
brier. 

Hip (hip), uf. pret. <fe pp. Mppod; ppr. hip- 
ping. l'. To sprain or dislocate the hip.. 
‘His horse was flipped’ Shale.— 2. Inarch. 
to furnish with a hip ; as, to Mp a roof. 

Hip (}iip),re. [Coiitr. of hypoahondria.] Hypo- 
chondria. [Collog.] 

Hip (hip), v.t. To render hypochondriac or 
melancholy. [Colloip] 

Hip (hip), inf erj. An exclamation expressive 
of a call to any one or to ai’ouse attention; 
as, hip, Mp, Mp, hnrrah i 
Hip-hath (hip'bath), n. A kind of portalde 
bathin which the body can only be partially 
immersed, otherwise called a Sitz-bath. 
Hip-gout (IdpTout), n. Sciatica. 

Hiphaltt (hipTialt), a. [Hip and halt] 
Lame; limping. , 

Hiphop (liip'hop), adv. [A reduplication of 
/lop.] With hopping gait. 

Tims while he stfives to please, he's forc'd to do't. 

; Like Volsctus, kip-hop in a single boot. , Congreve. 
Hip-joint (hip'joiiit), The joint of the 
; hip, a ball-and- 
socket joint, 
formed hy the re- 
ception of : the 
glohular head of 
-the femur or 
thigh-bone into 
the socket or ace- 
tahiilum of the 
:os lunominatiim. 

For. flexion, ex- 
tension, rota- 
tion, and strength 
combined it is 
the most per- 
fect joint in the 
body. 

Hip - tettOb (hip'- Hip-knob, Frinr-gare, Derby. 
nob),u ]narch. 

a ttnial; or other similar ornament placed 
OH the top of the ;hip of a roof, or on the 



lioint of a gable. When used upon timber 
gables, tine lower part of tiic hip-knob gen- 
erally terminates in a pendant. 
Hip-raouldmg, Hip-mould (hip'mohl-ing, 
hip'niold), n. in arch, a kind of moulding 
on the rafter tliat forms the hip of a roof. 
By some workmen used to signify the back 
of a liip. 

Hippa (iiip'pa), n. (Gr. hippos, a horse, and 
also a kind of crab. ] A genus of anoimirous 
decapod crustaceans, the species of which 
seem to be formed for burrowing in the 
sand, n. talpoida is called sand-bug in 
North America. 

Hlpparchla (hip-pilr'ki-a), n. [Gr.] A genus 
of diurnal lepidopterons insects, of which 
there are several British species, as the 
m.arbled white butterfly (II. Qalathea), .gray- 
ling white butterfly (H. Semele), the golden 
eye (II. pamphilua), &c. 

Hipparlon (hip-paTi-on),w. [Gr, , a pony, dim. 
of hippos, a liorse.] A fossil genus of Ecpiidce, 
from the upper miocene and pliocene de- 
posits of Eppelsheim and the Sewalik Hills 
111 India as well as North America, Tiie 
members are distinguished by the fact that 
eaeli foot possesses a single fully developed 
toe, bordered by two functioiiless toes which 
do not touch the ground, but simply dangle 
on each side of the central toe. The hip- 
parion was about the size of an ass, one 
American species being, however, about 
the size of a goat. 

Hipped (hipt), p. and a. 1. Rendered mel- 
ancholy; characterized by melancholy. 
[Colloq.] 

And from the kipp'd discourses gatiier, 

That politics go by the weather. Green. 

2. Having the hip sprained or dislocated. 
Hipped-roof, n. See Hip-itoop. 
Hippelaph (iiip'pel-af), n. [Gr. hippo, % a 
horse, and elaphos, a stag.] An animal of the 
deer kind, the Musa Mpi>elaph us, reserahling 
the stag in size and proportions, but having 
rougher and harder hair, and ivhen adult, 
that of the upper part of the neck formed 
into a sort of mane. It Is a native of Bengal, 
Sumatra, and the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. By some it has been supposed 
to be the hippclaphus of Aristotle. 
Hippidse, Hippides (liip'i-de, hip'i-dez), n. 
pi. A family of anomurous decapod crus- 
taceans, of which the type is the genus 
Hippa. See Hii'PA. 

Hippish. (hlp'ish), a. Hypochondriac. [C olloq. ] 

By c.-ires depressed, in penswe hi/pish mood. Gay. 

Hippobosca (hip-po-hos'lia), w [Gr. hippos, 
a horse, and bosJeo, to feed.] A genus of 
dipterous parasitic insects, the type of the 
family Hippoboscidse; the iiorse-fly. 
Hippoboscld39 (hip-p6-bos'i-de), n. pi. A 
pupiparous family of dipterous insects, para- 
sitic on bii’ds and quadrupeds. The type is 
the genus Hippobosca or horse-fly. 
HippOl)rOBaa(hip-p6-br6'ma), n. [Gr. hippos, 
and broma, food.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Loheliaceiie, the only species of which 
is H. longifiora, an herbaceous plant, a 
native of Jamaica and other We.st Indian 
islands, one of the most poisonous of plants. 
Horses are said to be violently purged after 
eatingit. 

Hippocamp (hip'p6-kamp), n. See Hippo- 
campus. SirT.Broione. 

Hippocampidss (liip-po-kamp'i-dS), «. p(. 
The sea-horse family, a family of teleostean 
fishes, constituting, with the family Syngna- 
thidm, the sub- order lophobranchii of the 
order Teleostei. The genus Hippocampus 
is the type. See HiPPOOAMxms. 
Hippocanapns (liip'po-kamp-ua), n. [Gr. 
Mppokampos— hippos, a hor.se, and'kamptO, 
to bend.-] 1. A genus of Ashes, closely allied 
to the Syngnathidm or pipe- 
fishes, of singular construc- 
tion and peculiar habits; 
the upper parts have some 
resemblance to the head 
and neck of a horse in mini- 
ature, which has suggested 
; the Engllshname sea-horse. 

When swimming theyinain- 
tahi a vertical position, 
their general length is from 
6 to 10 inches, arid they 
occur in the Mediterranean 
and Atlatttic.--.2. In onyth. 
the name given - to sea- 
horses with two feet, and 
a body ending in the tail 
of a dolphia or other fish, 
which drew the car of Nep- 
tune and other deities. .Representations of 
them are to be seeii in Poiripeiin paintings. 
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Hippocastaiiese (hip'pr)-kas-ta"ii6-c), n. pi. 
[Gr. hippos, a liorse, and L. castanem, Or. 
kastana, chestnuts.] A sub-family of dico- 
tyledonous trees, forming part of the order 
Sapindacese; the horse-chestnuts. The spe- 
cies ai'e all trees of considerable size, and 
are remarkable for the beauty of their 
flowers and leaves. The common horse- 
chestnut (JEseulus Ilippocastanuni) is ilie 
best ioiown species. See HORSB-CHESTNUr. 
Hippoceixtaur (hip-p6-sen'tar), n. [Gr. 
liip%mleentauros— hippos, a horse, and ken- 
tauros, centaur. See Centatje.] In myth. 
a fabulous monster, half man and half horse. 
See Ceni'AUE. 

Hippocras (hip'po-kras), w. [Fr. Called in 
ancient medical lexicons vinmn hippocra- 
ticurn, wine of Hippocrates.] A medioiiial 
drink, composed of wine with an infusion 
of spices and other ingredients, used as a 
cordial. 

Hippocrateacese (hip-po-kra'ti-a".se-e),w.pl. 
[Ifrora the typical genus Hippocratea, so 
called after Hippocrates.] A nat. order of 
dicotjdedoiious plants, comprising a num- 
ber of species, which are trees or climbing 
shrulxs, growing in the trojiioal parts (if 
America, Africa, and the East Indies. The 
! fruit of several is edible, the seeds of Hip- 
. pocratea comosa being used in the AVest 
Indies as almonds; but the plants are of no 
utility otherwise. Baird. 

Hippocrates’ Sleeve (liip-pokTa-tez slev). 
A kind of bag, made by uniting the opposite 
angles of a square piece of flannel, used for 
straining syrups and decoctions. 
Hippocratic (liip-po-krat'ik), a. Of or lie- 
longing to Hippocrates, a celebrated phy- 
sician of Greece, bom in Cos, s.o. 450.— 
Hqipocratia face, a term for the expression 
wliicli the features assume immediately iie- 
fore deatli, or in one exhausted by long sick- 
iiess, by great evacuations, excessive himger, 
threatening dissolution— so called from its 
being vividly and iieffoctly described by 
Hippocrates. The nose is pinched; the eyes 
are sunk; the temples hollow;-the ears cold 
and retracted ; the .skin of the forehead tense 
and dry; the complexion livid; the llp,s pen- 
dant, relaxed, and cold; cteo. 

Hippqcratism (hip-pok'rat-izm), n. The 
doctrines or system of Hippocrates relating 
to medicine. 

Hippocrene (hip-po-kre'ne or hip'po-kren), 
II. [Gr. hippos, a horse, and krmii, a fountain 
—fabled to have been produced by a stroke 
of the horse Pegasus’ foot.] A spring on 
Mount Helicon in Boeotia, sacred to the 
jMuses, the waters of which had the power 
of giving poetic inspiration. 

Hippocrepian (hip-p6-lcrep'i-an), n. [Gr. 
hippos, a horse, and krepis, a boot, a shoe.] 
In zool. a member of that group of the 
Polyzoa or Bryozoa in which the oral ten- 
tacles are arranged tu a crescentic or horsc- 
shoe-Iike frame. 

Hippocrepiform (hip-po-krep'i-fomi), a. 
[Gr. hippos, a horse, krepis, a boot, a shoe, 
and L. forma, form.] In hot. horseshoe- 
shaped. 

Hlppocrepis (bip-po-kre'pis), ?i. [Gr. hipiios, 

, a horse, and krepis, a boot or shoe.] A .small 
: genus of trailing or shrubby perennials, nat. ■ 
order legtmiinosaj, with unequally pinnate 
leaves and umbellate heads of yellow fli iwers, 
natives chiefly of Europe, .North Africa, and 
Westeni Asia; the horse-shoe vetches. IJ. 
comosa (the common horse-shoe vetch) is a 
native of Englandj and is so named from the 
shape of its crooked pods. 

Hippodamet (hip'po-dam), n. A sea-horse; 
a hippopotamus. Spenser. 

Hippodrome (liip'po-drom), n. [Gr. hippo- 
drmnos — hippos, a horse, and dromos, a 
course, fi'om dremS, to run.] Anciently, a 
circus or place in which horse-races and 
chariot-races were performed, and horses 
exercised: sometimes applied to a modern 
circus. ‘ The Olympian hippodrome orhor.se- 
course.’ London Ency. 

HippogrifF, Hippogryph (hip'po-grif), n. 
[Fr. hippogriffe, from Gr. hippos, a horse, 
.and gryps, a griffon.] A fabulous: animal 
or monster, half liorse and half griffon; a 
vyinged horse. 

So saying, hs caught him up, and witliout wing 

Of hi/fasriff, bore through the air Sublime. 

■ Milteti. ■ 

Hippoiith (hip'po-Iith), n. (Qv. hippos, a 
horse, and tithos, a stone.] A atone found 
in the stomach or intestines of a house. 
Hlppolyte (hip-po'li-te), n. [Hqipolylc, in 
Greek myth, the queen of the Amazons.] 

A genus of long-tailed crustaceans allied to 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtine; y, Sc. fcjr. 
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the shriiHps, several speeies of which are 
found on our cousta. 

Hlppomane (hip-pom'a-ne). ?i. [Gr. hippota, 
a horse, and mama, niiulness.] 1. An aphro- 
rtfeiac substance obtained from a niai-e or 
foal, used anciently as a philter or love- 
charm; hence, a love-potion; a philter or 
charm. Dnjden.—% A genus of plants, nat. 
order Euphorbiacea). Tlie IL Mmcinella is 
the rnanchineel-tree, a native of tlie We.st 
Indies, and among the most poisonous of all 
known vegetable productions. .See JIan- 

OHI-VEEi. 

Hlppoayx (hip'po-uiks), n. [Gr. hipim, a 
horse, and onyx, a claw.] A genus of mol- 
luscs having an ineqnivalve, siib-equilateral 
shell, destitute of ligament and hinge teeth; 
lower valve attached, sub-orbicular, with a 
muscular impression of a horse-shoe form. 
Hippopatliology (hip'pd-pa-thol"o-ji), n. 
[Gr. hippos, horse, and E. pathology (which 
see).} The .science of veterinary medicine, ■ 
the pathology of tije horse. 

Hippophae (hip-pofa-e), n. [Gr. hippo- 
phaes, the name of n plant supposed to be 
the Euphorbia spinosa.] A genus of shrubby 
plants of the nat. order Ehcagnaceaj; the 
sallow-thorns. 'The 11. rhamiioides (com- 
mon sallow-thorn or sea buck-thorn) is a 
thorny shrub, preferring a sandy soil, but 
sometimes found on clitfs near the sea. It 
is occasionally cultivated in gardens on ac- 
coimt of its silvery leaves, which are linear- 
lanceolate. The berries, which are pro- 
duciid in great abundance, are yellow, con- 
tain one seed, and have an acid flavour. 
Hippophagi (hip-pof a-ji), n. pi [Gr. hip 2 W.% 
a Iwrse, and phagein, to eat.] Eaters of 
horse-fle.sli ; specifically, a name given 1/y 
fd<l geographers to certain nomadic .Scy- 
thian tribes, on the north of tire Caspian 
Sua. who fed on horse-flesh. 

Hippopliagist (hip-pofa-jist), n. One who 
eats horse-flesh. 

Hippopliagous (hip-pofa-gus), a. Feeding 
: on horse-flesh. 

Hippopliagy (hip-pof a-ji). n. [Fr. Mppo- 
phagie-—Gv. hippos, a horse, and phagu, to 
eat.] The act or practice of feeding on 
horse-flesh. 

Hippopoditmi (liip-p6-po'di-iim), n. [Gr. 
hippos, a horse, and pous, podos, a foot.] A 
large heavy bivalve fo.ssil shell, character- 
istic of the lower lias shales of England. 
Hippopotamus (liip-po-pot'a-mu.s), n. pi. 
Hippopotamuses or Hippopotami Qni> 
po-pot'a-mns-ez, Mp-p5-pot'a-ini). [Gr. 
hippos, a horse, and potamos, a river.] An 
ungulate or hoofed mammal, having a thick 
and square head, a very large muzzle, small 
eyes and ears, thick and heavy body, short 
legs terminated by four toes, a short tail, 
two ventral teats, sldn about 2 inches 
thick on the back and sides, and witbont 
hair, except at the extremity of the tail. 
The incisors and canines of the lower Jaw 
are of great .strength and size, the canines 
or tusks being long and curv((d forward. 
'These tusks sometimes reach the length of 
2 feet and more, and weigh iip ward.s of 6 lbs. 
It is chiefly on account of the tusks and 
teeth that the animal is killed, their hard- 
ness being superior to that of ivory, andless 
liable to turn yellow. The hippopotamus 
inhabits nearly the whole of Africa, and its 
flash is greedily eaten hy the natives. It 
has been found of the length of ll feet, 
and stands about 6 feet high. It delights in 



Hippopotamus [Hippopotamus mnphiMns). 


water, living in lakes, river.s, and e.stuaries, 

: , and feeding on water-plants or on the her- 
bage growing near the water. It is an ex- 
cellent swimmer and diver, and can remain 
under water a considerable time. There 
are several extinct species known, 
Hlppopus (hip'pd-pus), n. [Gr. hippos, a 
horse, and pous, a foot. ] A genus of lamel- 


libranchiate molluscs, of whicli there is but 
one known species, the H. mnculatus, or 
bear's-paw clam, from the Indian Geean. 
Hipposteology (hii)-pos'te-nl"<)-ji), n. [Gr. 
hvpjms, ahorse, and E, csf coZoy.u (which see),] 
'The branch of knowledge dealing witli tlm 
osteology of the horse. 

Hippotherium (iiij)-pd-thu'ii-um). |Gr. 
hqipo.s, a hor.se, and tkerion, atvild l)east.] 
In palce.an. the name of an extinct quad- 
ruped allied to the horse, belonging to tiie 
mioceiie period; liy some it is included in 
the genus .Hipparion. 

Hlppuric (hip-pfirlk), a. [Fr. hippuriqiie— 
Gr. hippos, a horse, and ouron, urine. ] 
Obtained from the urine of liorses, &o.— - 
Ilip-purio acid (CaHoNOi.), a monobasic acid 
derived from the urine of liorses and cows. 
It forms colourless transparent lustrous 
prisms. 

Hippuris (Mp-pur'ia), n. [Gr. hippoims— 
hippos, a hor.se or mare, and oura, a t.ail.] 

1. A genus of plants of the nat, order Halora- 
gacere; the inare’s-tails. 11. vulgaris, or 
niare’s-tail, is a native of Britain, and grows 
in pools and niar.she.s throughout tlie tempe- 
rate and cold region.? of the ghilie. It is a 
tall erect plant, with whorls of narrow leaves 
and iiiconspicuous flowers which are also 
whoried.~2. In aiiat. the Anal division of 
the spinal marrow, also termed cauda- 
equinci, or horse's-taii. 

Hippurite (hip'pur-It), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or containing shells of the genus Hip- 
imrites.— ffippttrife limestone, an important 
representative of the cretaceous rooks in 
the south of France and the Pyrenees, cha- 
racterized by a large admixture of shells of 
the family Hippurltidce, of which the llip- 
purites are tlie most striking. ,See Hipppri- 
Tin.®. 

Hippurite (hip'pur-it), n. A fo.5sil bivalve, 
forming the genius Hippurifces (wiiich see). 
Hippurites (hip-pur-it'ez), n. [See HiP- 
PUKrs.J A genus of fossil bivalves, having 
the under shell of great depth, and of a 
conical form, with a flat lid or operculum, 
occurring in the lower chalk. They are 
allied to the living Chama. 

HippuritidEe (Iiip-pur-it'i-de), n. pi. A fa- 
mily of fossil bivalves belonging to the 
clas.s Lamellibranchiata, characteristic of 
the chalk, of which the genus Hippurites is 
the type. They were long believed to be 
corals or cephalopods, but ai'e now recog- 
nized as belonging to the family Chaniaceie. 
See HlPPURl'J’E.s. 

Hippus (hip'pus), n. [Gr. hippos, a horse.] 
In med. (a) a di.sease in the eyes, in which, 
from birth, they perpetually twinkle, (li) A 
peculiar motion of the iris which causes the 
pupil to dilate and expand alternately. 
Hip-rafter (hip'raf-tei'), n. The rafter which 
forms the hip of a roof. See Hli>. 

Hip-roof, Hxpped-roof (hip'rof, hipt'rof ), 
'ft. [Hip and roof.'} A roof, tlie ends of 



which rise immediately from the wall-plates 
with the same inclination to the horizon as 
its other two sides. 

Hip -Shot (hip'shot), a. 1. Having tlie hip 
dislocated or shot out of place. 

Why do you go nodding arid waggling so like a 
fool, as if you were hip-shot i says the goose to the 
gosling’. L’ Estrange. 

2, Lame; awkward. ’Tim Mp-shot granuna- 
lian.' Milton. 

Hip-tile (liip'tn), ft. A saddle-shaped tile 
used to cover the hips of roofs. 

Hip-tree (hip'tre), ft. In hot. Rosa canina, 
the dog-rose. 

Hipwort (hip'w'drt), n. A British plant, Co- 
tyledon miiMKcus. 

HipDJort, from the resemblance of the leaf to the 
acetabulum or hip-socket, whence its former name of 
heritt eaxendiatm, or Iierb of the hips. Dr. Prior. 

Hir,t possessive ipi'oft- Their; Imv. Chaucer. 

Hircinous (hfsr'sin-us), a. In hot. smelling 
like a goat. 

Hircus (herikns), ft, [L.] l. The goat; some- 
times used as the systematic name of the 
genus, but more frequently as the specific 
name of the common or domestic goat, 


Capra hh'ctis.—’l. In asfroii. a fixed star of 
; the first magnitude, the same with Capdta. 

; Hire (hir), ».f. ju-et. & pp. hired; ppr. hiring. 
i [A. Sax. hfiri.aii, from hfr, hire ; i>an. hyre, 
i to hire; hyre, wages; fnrhyre, to engage; 
I Sw, hyrrd, wage,?; G. heuer, hire,] 1. To 
pi'ocure from another person and for tem- 
I porary u.se at a certain price, or for a .stipu- 
i lated or reasonable equivalent; as, to hire 
! a lior.se or a carriage for a day. — 2. To wi- 
i gage ill service for a stipulated reward; to 
i contract with for a compensation : as, to hire 
! a servant for a year; to hire labourers by 
j the day or month.— S. To liribe; to engage 
I In immoral or illegal service for a reward. 

Thvnujdtes first, ’tis doubtful whethfir /z2f’V4 ... 
Mov’d that the ramparts ini^ht be broken down. 

IbydeH. 

4. To ffrant the temporary use of for coiii- 
pensation; to lend tile service of for a re- 
ward; to let; to lease: ustially with out; as, 
has hired out his horse or carriajre: often 
used rellexively; as, to hire one's self out. 
They . , . have for bread. 

iSaiu. U. 5. 

A. man planted a vineyard . . . «and hired it to 
tillers. I-lark xii. i, Trans. 

Hire (Mr), u, [A. Sax. hyr. See the verb,] 
1. The price, reward, or compensation paid 
or contracted to be given for the temporary 
use of anything.— 2. The reward or recom- 
Iiense paid for personal service; wages. 

The labourer is worthy of his /lire. Lu. x. 7. 
The thrifty hire I s.aved under your father. Shah. 

3. Beward for base or illegal service; a 
bribe.— SvN. Wages, .salary, stipend, allow- 
ance, pay. 

Hlre,ti»’Oft. Her; herself. Chaucer. 
Hireless (luriles), a. Without hire: not re- 
warded; gratuitous, 

,Your misbelief my /lireless value .scorns. Dai’enasil, 

Hireling (hirTing), n. [A. ,Sax, hyrding.] 

1. One who is hired or wlio .serves for wage.?. 
The hireling longs to see the shades de-scerid. 

Sandy s. 

2 . A mercenary; a prostitute. 

So clomb tiiis first srr.unci tliief into God's fold : 

So, since, into his church letvc! /jiyd’/wpc climb. 

Milton. 

Hireling (Mriling), a. Serving ior wages; 
venal; mercenary; employed for money or 
other conipens.ution. 

Tile fierj' duke is pricking fast across S,uint Andre's 
pi.iin 

Witlj all the /;;'«///)/'• chivalry of Guelder.? and Al. 
niayne, ' Macaulay. 

— Venal, Mercenary, Hireling. Hee under 
VEiXAl. 

Hirewant (hii-'man), n. A hired servant. 
[.Scotch.] 

Hirent (lilrien), n. . [A corruption of Gr. 
Irene, and probably first used by G. Teele 
In his play of The Turkish Mahomet ami the 
fair Iliren.] A strumpet. 

Down, down, clogs! down faitors! Have we itot 
here ! Shai. 

Hirer (Mrier), n. One that hires; one that 
lets out anything for hire; one that procures 
the use of anything for a compensation; one 
who employ.? per, sons for wages, or contracts 
with person.? for service. 

Hireself.t Hireselve.t Hireselven,t prmi. 
Herself. Chaucer. 

Hirple(hiripl), r.'f. [Perhaps allied to cri/ijile, 
or to leel. herpmt, to be contracted as with 
cramp.] To halt; to wallc as if lame; to 
move crazily as if lame. [Scotch.] 

He /«>//« twafald as he dovv. Burns. 
Hira.tpoiS'SesS'iiicproft. Theirs. Chaucer. 
Hirsel, Hirdsel (liirisel, hird'sel), n. [From 
heo'd, a flock.] i. A multitude; a throng: 
applied to living creatures of any kind. — 
2. A flock of sheep. [Scotch.] 

Come, from the hiUs where your hirsels are g:ra2ing'. 

Sin IT. Scoit.. . 

Hirsel, Hirsle (hir'sl), v. i. [Imitative. ] To 
move forward with a rustling noise along a 
rough surface; to move sideways while in a 
sitting or lying posture. [Scotch.] 

Hirst (hbrst), n. 1. Same as Hurst (which 
see). Sir IF. Scott,.— 2. A sand-bank near a 
river; a shallow in a river. 

Hirsute (her-sut'), a. [L. hirsutus, rongh, 
shaggy, from hirtiis, hairy, rough: connected 
hy Pott with homo, to bristle.] 1. Hairy; 
rough with hair; shaggy; set with bristles: in 
hot. almost synonymous with hispid, hut im- 
plying a greater number of hairs or bristles, 
and leg.? stiffneiss in them.— 2. Coaa'se; hoor- 
i.sh ; unmannerly. ‘Hirsute in his behaviour. ’ 
Life of A. Wood. 

Hirsuteness (h^r-siit'nes), «. The state of 
being hirsute; hairiness. 

Leanness, hirsutencss^ broad veins, much hair ou 
the brow, &c., show melancholy. Jlurion. 
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Hlrudiaea (lii-rfi-din'e-a), ?(. R pe order 
of Anweliila ooiaprising the leeches. See 

Hirudiaidss (hi-ru-dm'i-de), u. pi The leech 
fivnuly. See Leech. 

Hirudo {Iii-rii'do), n. [I.j The leech, a 
genus of red-blooded worms or amiehds. 
The princiual .species are II. rMcHcinalis 
(the iiiedicmal leech), and H. mipuimga, or 
Umnopita sanguisorba (the horse-leech). See 
Leech. ' , . 

Hirnndine (lii-rmi-'din),a.and n. [L.hincndo, 
^ swallow.] Swallow-like; a swallow. 
Hirundinidse (hi-nm-din'i-de), n. pi A well- 
defined family of birds belonging to the 
f!s,sirostral snli-order of Insessores; the swal- 
low tribe. See Swallow. 

Hirundinin^ (iil-rniTdin-i'''iie), «. pi A sub- 
family of birds comprising the .swallows, ami 
eonstituthig with the swift.s the family Hii-- 
undinidsB. 

Hirundo (hi-run'do), n. [L.] A genus of 
llssirostr.al insessorial birds, the type of the 
family Hiniudinidce ; the swallow genus. 
See .SWALLOW. 

His (hiz), prou. [In A. Sax. the genit sing. 
oihe, he, and of hit, it.) The possessive 
case singular of the personal pronoun he; 

: of or belonging to him. In.all constructions 
Ms may be used either with or without the 
noun it qualifies; thus we say Ms books 
are liere, or his are liere; I saw his boo!c.s, 
or I saw hisj this is one of his books, or this 
. is one of his; these are his books, these 
hooks are his, or these are his. It thus differs 
from hen, ours, &c., . which include the 
notion of the noun in themselves, and are 
never joined to nouns. It was formerly 
i used for its, but this use is now obsolete. 

His bramUsh’d sword did blind men with Arj beams. 

S/tai\ 

Trom a false theory as to the origin of the 
genitive inflection, viz. that it was originally 
his, his for a considerable period (especially 
from the 16th century till tlie early part of 
the ISth) was commonly used its a sign of the 
possessive; as, the man his ground, for the 
jiian'e ground. 

, Mars itss true moving, even as in the heavens 
, So in the earth, to this day is not known. S/tni. 

Hisingerlte (Msfin-jdr-It), n. [In honour 
of IV. Ilisinffcr, a .Swedish mineralogist and 
chemist] A hydrous silicate of iron found 
in the cavities of calcareous spar in Suder- 
manland and various Scandinavian locali- 
' -ties. 

Hisn (liizn). For His. [Vulgar.] 
Hispanicism (his-paTi'i-sizm), n. [L. Sispa- 
nio, Spain.) A Spanish phra.se or idiom. 

‘ There are likewise numerous Mspanidsms.’ 
Keightley, 

Hispid (his'pid), a. [L. hispidus, rough, 
hairy.] Fough; shaggy; bristly: in bot. hav- 
ing strong hairs or bristles; beset with stiff 
bristles. 

Hispldse (liis'pi-de), n, A family of coleop- 
tei’ous insects, of which the type is the 
genus Hispa. These insects are popularly 
known in the United States by the name of 
little leaf-beetles. The larvie burrow under 
the skin of the leaves of plants, especially 
those of apple-tree.?. One small species 
(Hispa testcccea) is found in this country, 
ffispidity (liis-pidT-ti), n. The state of 
being hispid. Dr. E. More. 

Hispidiilous (his-pid'u-lus), a. [Dim, of 
hispid.] In bot having short stiff hairs. 

Hiss (his), v.i. lA. Sa.%. hgsian; Q.D.hissen, 
D. sissen, ;I{.‘ d\, AztsswWjAoson, an interjection 
of dislike: all imitative words.] 1. To make 
-a sound like that of the letter s by driving 
the breath between the tongue and the 
upper teeth, especially In contempt or dis- 
approbation. . ; V . A/ 

The merchants among the people shall hiss at thee. 

Ezek, xxvii. 36. 

2. T’o emit a similar sound: said of serpents, 
geese, and other animals, of water thrown 
on hot metal, of steam i-ushlng through a 
small orifice, &c.-— 3. To Whizz, as an arrow 
‘ or other thing in rapid flight. 

Shod with steel 

We Atiswcrf along the polished ice, Wordssuorih, 
Hiss (his), V. t. 1. To condemn by hissing; to 
express disapproval of by hissing; as. the 
spectators hissed him off the stage. —2, To 
; procure hisses or disgrace. 

That of an hour’s age doth 7«'jj the speaker, W/wA 
Hiss (his), n. 1. The sound made by propel- 
ling the breath between the tongue and 
upper teeth, as in pronouncing the letter s, 
especially as expressive of disapprobation. 

He Leafs the terpent-ctitics’ rising hiss. CrMe. 

2, Any similar sound, as the noise made by 


a serpent, by an angry goose, by steam 
escaping from an orifice, by water falling 
on hot metal, &c. ‘ But hiss for hiss re- 
turned with forked tongue.’ Milton. 
Hissing (hisTiig), n. 1. A liissing sound; an 
e.xpres.siou of scorn or contempt.— -2. The 
occasion of contempt; tlie object of scorn 
and derision. 

I will make this city desolate, and an mssiiip-. 

Jer. xCx. S. 

Hissingly (his'ing-Ii), adv. With a hissing 
sound. 

Hist (hist), cxclam. [Comp. E. hush, whist, 
Dan. hys, hush, W. Imst, a low buzzing 
sound.] A word commanding silence, equi- 
valent to hush, be silent. 

Itist, hist, says another that stood by, away, doc- 
tor; for here’s a whole p.ick of dismals coming. 

Swift, 

HiSter (his'ter), 11 . [Etruscan primitive form 
of L, Mstrio, a stage-player.) A genus of 
coleopterous insects knomi by the name of 
mimic-beetles, from the power they have of 
contracting their limbs and counterfeiting 
death when alarmed. They are found very 
abundantly, in the spring, in the dung of 
horses and cows. 

Hlsteridse (Ihs-tdr'i-de), n. pi. A family of 
clavicorn beetles, in which the body is 
square and shining, the elytra short, the 
legs toothed, and the antenme .short, el- 
bowed, and having the club three-jointed. 
The genus Hister is the type. 

HiStie (hia'ti), a. Dry; barren. [Scotch.] 
Histiology (bis-ti-oTo-ji), n. Same as His- 
tology. 

Histogenetie (his'to-je-net"ik), a. [See His- 
TOGBNY.] In physiol, of or pert.aining to 
histogeny, or the formation and develop- 
ment of the organic textures; giving rise to 
or producing tissues. 

In the lowest animaLs, the substance of the body 
is not differentiated into hisAijreuctic eieinento— th.at 
is to say, into cells or iiucle.ated masses of proto- 
plasm, which by their metamorphosis give rise to 
tissues. Huxley. 

Histogeny (his-to'je-ni), n. [Dr. histos, a 
web or tissue, and gennao, to engender or 
produce. ] The formation and development 
of the organic tissues: the converse of his- 
tolysis, which means the disintegration of 
the tissue-elements. See Histolysis. 
Histograpliy (his-tog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. histos, 
a tissue, and graphu, to describe.] A de- 
scription of the organic tissues. 

Histologic, Histological (his-to-loj'ik, his- 
to-loj'ik-al), 1 . Bertaining to histology.— 
2. Composed of or producing tissue; as, a 
histological celL 

Histologically (Iiis-to-loj'ik-al-li), adv. In 
a histological maimer; with reference to 
histological facts. 

Histologist (his-tol'o-jist),w, One versed in 
histology, or the doctrine of the organic tis- 
sues. 

Histology (his-toFo-ji), tt. [Dr. histos, a web 
or tissue, and logos, cliscom’Se. ) In physiol 
the doctrine of the tissues ivhich enter into 
the formation of an animal or vegetable and 
its various organs. This branch of physio- 
logical inquii’y depends greatly on micro- 
scopic investigations. 

Histolysis (his-toTi-sis), n. [Dr. histos, the 
organic textui’e, and lysis, solution.) The 
decay and dissolution of the organic tis-sues 
and of the blood. It includes the various 
forms of retrograde metamorphosis and de- 
generation. Dunglison. 

Histonomy (his-ton'o-mi), m. [Dr. histos, a 
tissue, and nonios, a law.) The history of 
the laws which preside over the formation 
and arrangement of the organic tissues, 
Historialt (his-toTi-al), a. Historical. 
Historian (his-to'ri-an), u. [From, history ; 
Fr. historien. ] 1. A writer or compiler of his- 
tory; one who collects and relates facts and 
events in writing, particularly respecting 
nations.— 2. A person well versed in history. 
Great captains should be good historians. Sauth. 

Historianism (his-to'ri-an-izm), n. The 
quality of a histori.'in. [Kare.) 

Historic, Historical Oiis-toTik, his-to'rik- 
al), (*.: [L. historicuSi i'r. historique.] Per- 
taining to or eottnected with history; con- 
taining or contained in. deduced from, 
suitable to, representing, <&c., history; as, a 
histoiical poem; Hie historic page; historic 
brass; historicatenienaeiaMstorical chart. 

With equal justice and Afrforfc care,; 

Their laws, their toils, their arms with his compare. 

■ Prior, ■ 

— that brancli of paint- 
ing which represents historical events with 
due regal’d to time, place, and accessories, 
and also with the due amount of imagina- 


F&te, far, fat, fgll; me, met, her; pine, pin;. .. note, not, move; tube, tub, liiill; 
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tion and proper artistic treatment, — 2%s 
histurio sense, the capacity of readily and 
thoroughly grasping and understanding his- 
torical facts in all their bearings, and of 
vii’idly picturing them in the mind with all 
their concomitant circumstances. 
Historically (his-to'rik-al-li), adv. In the 
manner of history; according to history; liy 
way of narration. ' 

The gospels ... do all historically declare soine- 
thing which our Lord Jesus Christ himself either 
spoke, did, or suffered. Hooker. 

Historicity Ons-to-ris'i-ti), n. The quality 
of being historical. Ealec. Hev. [Rare.] 
Historicize (his-tmri-siz), v.t. To record or 
narrate, as historical events; to write, as 
history. [Rare. ) 

Historied (his'to-rid), a. Recorded in his- 
tory. [Rare. ] 

Historiert (his-to'ri-er), n. A historian. 
Historiette (his-to'ri-et"), w. [Fr.] A short 
history or story; a tale; a novel. 

Historify (his-toTi-fi), v.t. To relate; to re- 
cord in history. 

I am diffident of lending" a perfect assent to that 
church which you have so worthily histori/ieci. Lamb, 

Historiographer (his'to-i'i-og"ra-fer),». [Dr. 
historia, history, and grapho, to ivrite.) A 
lustorian; a WTiter of history; particularly, 
a professed historian. It is common in 
European courts to confer the place of 
public historiographer on some learned his- 
torian as a mark of honour or favour. 
Historiographic, Historiographical (hiss- 
t6Ti-o-graf"ik, liis-to'ri-6-graf"ik-al), a. Re- 
lating to historiography. 

Historiography (his-t6’ri-og"ra-tl). n. 'The 
art or employment of an historian. 
Historiology t {liis-t6'ri-ol"o-ji), n. [Dr. his- 
toria, history, and logos, discourse.) A dis- 
com’se on history or the knowledge of his- 
toiy. 

History (his'to-ri), n. [I,, historia, a history, 
from Dr. historia, a learning by inquiry, a 
setting forth of one’s knowledge, from Dr, 
histor,' knowing, learned, same root as E. 
ids, loit, to know.) 1. That branch of knoiv- 
ledge which deals with events that have' 
taken place in the world’s existence ; the, ) 
study or investigation of the past; as, he is 
fond of /iikfoj’!/. 

I iiave read .somewhere or other, in Dionysius of 
Halic,ar!i.issii.s, I think, that hiaory is philosophy: 
teaching by example. Salingbroki, 

2. A narrative of events and cii’curastances 
relating to man in his social or civic condi-, 
tion; a narration or account of the progress 
of a nation or an institution, with inquiries 
into and reflections on causes and effects; 
an account of an event or series of events 
that took place at any period in the life of ; 
a nation; the aggregate of the events or 
occurrences that have marked the progress 
or existence of a state or institution; as, a 
history of England; a, history of the Crimean 
war; a history of painting; some countrie.s 
have had a remarkably checkered history. 
The divisions of history in relation to periods 
of time have been reckoned three:— (a) An- 
cient history, which includes the Jeivish 
history and that of the nations of antiquity, 
and reaches down to the destruction of the 
Roman Empire, A. ». 470; (h) medieval his- 
tory, whicli begins ivith 476 and conies down 
to the discovery of America in 1492 or to the 
Reformation; (c) modern Msfor,!/, from either 
of these eras to our own times.— Ctassicat 
ftistorj/, properly so called, is the history of : 
tlie national affairs and conquests of the 
Dreeks and Romans.— Profane history. See 
under Pkofane.— S acred /lisfory. See under , , 
Sacred.- 3. Narration; verbal relation of 
facts or events; narrative; as, he gave ns a 
history oi his adventures.— J. An account 
of things that exist; a description; as, 
natural history, which comprehends a de- 
scription of the works of nature, particu- , 
lariy of animals, plants, and minerals; a, , 
history oi animals, or zoology; a history of ; 
plants, or botany. -^B. An account of . the: 
life and action.? of an individual person; as, 
we have a concise history of the prisoner in 
the testimony offered to the court.— History, : 
Chronicle, Annals, A Aaktory is a metliooi- , 
cal record of the important events which : 
concern a commnnity of men, usually so: 
arranged as to show the connection of 
causes and effects; a chronicle is less elabo- 
rate, artistic, and philosophical than a his- 
tory, and conforms to the order of time as:. 
its distinctive feature, being not very differ- 
ent from annals, which form a chronicle 
divided out into distinct years. See OHRON- 
lOLE. 


oil, pound; il, Sc. ahune; f, Sc. fey. 
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History {lus't6-ri),uf. To record; to relate. 
[Bare.] 

That may repeat and histo>y his loss. Shak. 

History-painting (lii.s't6-ri-pant-iiig). n. 
The art of representing hi.storieal .9nl)ject.s 
in a picture. See under Histokic. 
History-piece (his'to-ri-pes), n. a luctorhil 
represeutatiim of any remarkiible lilstorical 
event. 

Histrion t (his'tri-on), w. Uj.hMrioJmtrin- 
nis, a, buffoon, a stage-player.] A stage- 
player. 

Histrionic, Hlstrionical (his-tri-on'ik, Ins- 
tri-on'ik-al), a. IL. hMrionicus,ivom }dst.rio, 
a buffoon, an actor, or stage-player.] Per- 
taining to an actor or stage-player; belong- 
ing to stage-playing ; belltting a theatre ; 
theatrical; stagey; unreal; feigned for piir- 
poaes of effect. ‘ False and kktrionic feel- 
ing.’ Be Quincey. 

Such naked and forlorn Quakers act a part much 
more cunninjj, false, and histrionicaL Jcr, Taytoy. 

Histrionic (his-tri-on'ik), n. A dramatic 
performer; a stage-player. [Bare.] 
Histrionically (hls-trl-on'ik-al-li), adu. In 
a histrionic manner; theatrically. 
Histrionics (his-tri-on'iks), n. The art of 
theatrical representation. 

Hlstrionisni (hia'tri-on-izm), n. The acts 
or practice of stage-players; stage-playing; 
feigned representation. 

When personations shall cease, and histrionisvi 
of happiness be over; when reality shall rule. 

Sir T. Browne. 

HiStrionizef (his'tri-on-iz), v.t. To repre- 
sent on the stage; to act. 

Hit (hit), «.f. pret. & pp. hit; ppr. hitting. 
(Icel. hitta, Dan. hitte, to hit, to meet with; 
Sw. hitta, to strike, to touch.] 1. To strike 
or touch with some degree of force; espe- 
cially, to strike or touch an object aimed 
at, as a mark; not to miss; to give a blow j 
to, literally or figuratively. 

The archers hit him. i Sam. xxx'i. 3. 

2. To reach or attain to an object desired; 
to effect successfully; to light upon; to re- 
produce successfully ; to get hold of or 
come at. ‘A bungler ... in hitting fea- ! 
tures.’ Atterlmry. 

Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours to hit 1 
the notes right. Lode. 

There you hit him . . . that argument never fails 
with him. Dryden. 

3. To suit with; to be conformable to; to fit; 
to agree with; as, this MU my fancy.— 1 In 
hackgarnmon, to take up a man of your op- 
ponent’s lying single or uncovered, by mov- 
ing a man of your own to its point .— hit 
off, (a) to strike out; to determine luckily. 
[Bare, ] 

What prince soever can hit off this great secret 
need know no more. Tanple. 

(h) To represent or describe by characteristic 
strokes or hits; as, he hit o f Ms manner to 
perfection.— ro hitoiit,i to'perform by good 
luck. 

Hit (hit), v.i. 1. To strike; to meet or come 
in contact; to clash: followed by against 
or on. 

If bodies be extension alone, how can they move 
and /rfr one another? Lac/ie. 

Corpuscles meeting with or hitting on those bodies, 
become conjoined with them. Woodward. 

2. To meet with or fall on something by 
good luck; to succeed by accident; not to 
miss. ' , ' 

Oft expectation fails, . . . and oft it hits ; 

Where hope is cdlde.st, and despair most fits. Shah. 

: 8, To strike or reach the intended point; to . 
succeed. , • 

And millions miss for one that /i/fj. Swift. 

4. To agree; to suit; to fit. ‘The number ; 
so exactly Ate,’ Waterland.—b. To ii\ 
harmony; to be of one mind. 

Pray you let us Aff together. Shah. 

—To hit 011 ov upon, to light on; to come 
to or fall bn by ehatice; to meet or find, as 
byaccident. 

None of them hit upon the art. Addison. 

—To hit Old, to strike out with the fists; to 
deal blows straight from the shoulder. 

Hit (hit), n. 1. A striking against ; the col- J 
lision of one body against another; the 
stroke or blow that touches anything. 

So he the famed Cilidan fencer prais'd. 

And at each with wonder seems amazed. 

Brydat. 

2. A chance; a casual event; especially a ^ 
lucky chance or fortunate event; a success- J 
; M attempt. 

: What late he called a blessing, now was wit, 1 

And God’s good providence a lucky Ar/. Pops. 


S. A striking expression or turn of thought, 
which seems to be peculiarly applicable) or 
to hit the point; as, he made some happy 
hits in his reply. * Fine passages or felici- 
tous hits in .siieaking.’ Brougham.. — 4. In 
backgamrium, a move made by a player 
which puts one of his opponent’s men for a 
1 time out of play and makes liim move from 
the original starting-place. 

Hitch, (hieh), v.i. [iVIore than one word 
jirobably appear under this form; comp. 
Frov, E. kick, to hop or spring; Gr. dial. 
hiksm, for Milken, to limp; Sc. Uoteh, to 
move by jerks, to hoblde, which seems to be 
the Fr. hocher (from tlie German), to shake; 
Prov. E. huck, to shrug; hook also suits 
meaning 2 very well.] 1. To move by jerks 
or with stops; to hobble; to fidget; to shift 
one’s position; as, to hitch along. 

Weary of long standing, to ease themselves a little 
by hitching into another place. FuHer. 

2. 'To become entangled; to be caught or 
hooked; to be linked or yoked. ‘Atoms 
which at length hitched together.’ South. 

Whoe’er offends at sonie unlucky time 
Slides in a verse, or hitches in a’rliyuie. Pope. 

3. To get on pleasantly with another; to work 
smoothly together. ~4. To hit the legs to- 
gether in going, as horses. 

Hitch (liicli), uf. 1 . To fasten or unite ; to 
yoke; to make fast; to hook; to catch Ijy a 
hook; as, to hitch a bridle; to hitch a rope, 
&c. 

And then to hitch Latimer and Servetus together. 

Coleridge. 

Sometimes the crab hitches one of its claws into 
some crack or fissure. Oiscn. 

2. To raise or pull up; to raise by jerks. 

Here Short hitched up the waistband of his second 
pair of trousers. Mtxrryat. 

Hitch. (Inch), n. 1. A catch; an impediment; ! 
a break-down; a failure; a .stoppage; an ob- 
stacle, especially of a casual and temporary 
nature; as, there is some hitch in the pro- 
ceedings; St, hitch in one’s gait. ‘Chirped 
out a devil-may-care song without a hitch 
in his memory.’ Dickens.— 2. The act of 
catching, as on a hook, &c.— 3. JS'aut. a luiot 
or noose in a rope for ftistening it to another 
rope, a hook, a ring or other object; as, a 


i if shalf thou coma, but no further, 

j Job xx.wm. II. 

I 2 . To this time; as yet; until now; in all 
j previoms time. 

I The Lord hath blessed me hitherto. Josh. xvii. 14. 

Hitherward, Hithenvards (hi’i’H'er-wdrd, 

' hi'fH’er-wcrdz), adv. [Hither and ivard.2 
This way; toward this place. 

A puiiisant and mighty power ... 

Is marching; in proud array. Shah. 

Hitter (liit'er), n. One wlio hits ; one wlio 
deals blows; one who smartly handlo.s an 
opponent in any way; ns, he is a hard hitter. 

Hive (hiv), n. [A. Sa.\'. hyfo, a hive; cog. 
with Jj. cupa, a cup, whence a/p, coop, 
j c/iipola.] 1. A box, che,st,orkindofba.sketfm■ 

| the reception and habitiition of a swarm of 


I, 2, Half hitches. 3, Clove hitch. 4, Timber hitch. 

5, Blackw.all hitch. 

clove ?dtch; a timber MtcJi; a I'olling hitch, 
&e. — 4. In mining, a small dislocation of a 
bed or vein.— 5. A lieave or pull up; as, the 
sailor gave his trousers a hitch.— (i. Tempo- 
I'ary a,ssistance; help through a difficulty. 
[Colloq.] , 

Hitchel, t V. i. To hatchel See Hatchei, 

Hitching (hich'ing), n. A fastening in a 
harnes.s, 

Hithe (hlTH), n. [A. Sax. h-yth, a port, a 
haven. ] A port or small haven ; as in Qneen- 
hithe and Jjamhhithe, now Lambeth. 

Hither (hil’H'fir), adv. [A. Sax Aider, h ither, 
Goth, hidre, Icel. hethra, hither. The snftl.x 
thcr is a kind of comparative, as in whither.} 
1. To this place: iisecTwith verbs signify- 
ing motion; as, to come /I'ifAcr; to proceed 
hither; to bring hither.— Hither and thither, 
to tills place and that.— 2, To this point: to 
this argument or topic; to this end. [Bare.] 
Hither ne refer whatever belongs to the highest 
perfection of man. Hooker. 

Hither (liiTH'er), a. On the side or in the 
direction toward the person speaking; 
nearer; correlative oi farther; as, on the 
hither side of a hill; the hither miA of the 
building. 

Thou’it whisper it in Ethwald’s hil/ter ear. 

Baillie. 

Hithermost (hisH'Sr-most), d. Nearest on 
this side. 

Hitherto (hisii'er-tb), adv. [Either said to.) 
1; To this place; to a prescribed limit 



Neighbour’s Improved Bee-liive. 

B B, Super-hives. 

honey-bees. The out represents an im- 
proved form of hive, consisting of a large 
breeding chamber below, and two sliding 
■ removable boxes, called super-hives, above 
for the ab.stractioii of lioney without dis- 
turhiug the contents of the main chamber. 
2. A swarm of bees, or the bees inhabiting- 
a hive.—B. A place swarming with busy 
occupants; a company; a crowd. 

Wliat modern masons call a lodge, wa.s by antiquity- 
called a hive of free-mason-s ; and therefore, when a 
dissension happens, the .going off is to this dtw called 
swarming. Swift. 

Hive (hiv), V.t. pret. & pp. hived; ppr. hiv- 
ing. 1. To collect into a hive; to canse to- 
enter a hive; as, to hive bees.— 2. To con- 
tain; to receive, as in a habitation or place- 
of deposit. 

Where all delicious sweets are hived. CleaveUtnd. 
8. To lay up in store for future use or en- 
joyment. ‘ Hieing wdsdoin with eacli stu- 
dious year.’ Byron. 

Hive (liiv), v.i. To take shelter or lodgings, 
together; to reside in a collective body. 

.At this season we get into -ivarmer houses, and 
hive togetlier in cities. Pepe, 

Hive-bee (hiv'be), ff. A bee which is housed 
in a hive; a domestic bee. 

Hiver (liiv'dr), n. One that collects bees into- 
a hive. 

Hives (hivr:), n. 1. A disease, the croup or 
cynanclie trachealis, — 2. An eruptive dis- 
ease, a variety of tiie chicken-po.K or nettle- 
rash; but the name, as a popular one, seems 
to be rather loosely applied, though ahvay.s 
denoting a disease characterized by a gene- 
, ral eruption of vesicles scattered over tiie 
bodj% and containing a fluid. 

Hizz t (biz), v.i. To hiss. [This i.s the spell- 
! ing in the folio edition of Shakspere, JCmg, 

I Bear, Hi. 6.] 

' To have a thou,sancl with red burning spits . 

Come hizzing in upon them. Shak. 

Hizzingt (tiiz'ing),?!. A hissing or hiss, jibs'. 
Hizzy, Hizzie (hiz'i), n. A hussy. [Scotch.] 

' Hnikarr, NiBkarr (nlk'dr), n. [Icel] An 
I old Icelandic name of Odiii. 

I We may remark tiiat the monks having trans- 
formed Odin into the devil, our designation of his , 
Satanic majesty as Old jVick appears to be .a mere 
corruption of tliese appellations ^Hnikarr, Nik. 
Aarr) of the Teutonic divinity, Portnern Myth. 

Ho, Hoa (ho, ho'a), exclam. [Another form 
of whoa: Fr. ho has the same meaning.] A 
word used by teamsters to Stop their teams;, 
hence, as a noun, stop; moderation; bounds. 

There is no Asjwith them. Dekkcr. 

Written also IFAoa. 

Ho, Hoa (lio, ho'a), exclam. A cry or call to. 
arrest attention. 

! Hot every one that thirsteth, come ye to die waters. 

I - Lsa, Iv. I. 

i /Air, wlio’s within! Shah. 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, Job; ft, Fr.' ton;- ng, sing; . th, then; th, t/iiti; , w, trig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Kisr.. 
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Ho(li6>. V.i. To call out: an old aea term. 
Sec II' .V. 


’"fommT&ugli the 'Walloon. Wedgwood.] 
.Swelling; surging. 

What a sea comes in ! 

It is a We shall have fonl weather. 

Diyiieft. 

Hoar (iior), a. FA. .Sax. hAr, hoary, gray- 
haired ; allied to Icel. haira, gray liair, 
hoarines.^; also .Sc. hcuir, a whitish mist.] 

1. White; as, liour-frost ; hoar cliffs.— 

2, Gray or grayish-white; white with age; 
hoary; as, a matron grave and hoar. 

The mariner wlioae eye is bri_q:lit, 

Wiiose beard witli age is hocii-. Cokridse. 

ii, t Mouldy; musty. 

A hare, sir, in a ienteii pie, that ia something sttle 
and konr ere it be spent. Shak. 

Hoar (hor), rt. Hoariiiess; tmtiquity. 

His grants .are engrafted on the public law of 
Eurone, covered with the awful hoaroi innumerabie 
ages. Burke. 

Hoar (liSr), v.i. To become mouldy or 
musty. [Hare.] 

When it koiirs ere it be .spent. SBitk. 

Hoar t (hor), a t. To make white or hoary. 

Afnat- the flamen 

Tliat scalds against the quality of flesli, 

And not beiieves himself. Skak. 

Hoard, (hdrd), n. [A. rfax. hard, heard, 0..'5ax. 
and G.hort, Icel. hodd, hoard, store, treasure; 
Goth, huzd, a treasure.] A store, stock, or 
large quautity of anything accimiulatecl or 
laid up; a hidden stock; a treasure; as, a 
hoard of provisions for winter; a hoard of 
money. 

With a little Iwitrd of maxims preaching clown a 
daughter's heart. Ten7>yso7t. 

Hoard (hdrd), n. See Eoaemns. 

Hoard (hord), v.t. To collect and lay up; to 
amass and deposit in secret; to store se- 
cretly; as, to hoard grain or provisions; to 
hoard silver and gold. It is often followed 
hy up; as, to hoard -up provisions. 

Hoard Chord), v.i. To collect and form a 
hoard; to lay up store. 

Nor cared to hoard for those whom he did breed. 

Spemey, 

Hoarder (hord'er), n. One who hoards; one 
: who lays up a store of something; one who 
: accumulates and keeps in secret. ‘ Hoard- 
ers at niomy.’ LocMe. 

' Hoarding (li6rd'ing),p. and a. Laying up in 
store; speciftcallj;, in kooI. collecting and 
: laying np provisions for winter; as, the 
squirrel is a hoarding animal. 

Hoarding (hord'ing), n. [0. Pr. horde, a 
kind of barrier. See Huedm.] , The name 
given to the timber inelosure round a 
Building when the latter is in the course of 
erection or undergoing alteration or repair, 
Hoaredt (lior'ed), a. Mouldy; musty. 
Hoar-frost (lior'frost), n. The white par- 
ticles of frozen dew. 

Hoarhound (hor'homul), n. ,See Hoius- 
HOITNB. 

HoarinesB (hor'i-nes), n. 1. The state of 
■ being hoary, whitish, or gray; as, the hoari- 
mss oi the hair or liead of old men.--. 

2, t Mouldiiiess. Barret. 

Hoarse (hors), a. [A. Sax. hds, hoarse, 
husky; comp. Icel. hdss, Dan, Aces, G. hemr, 

: 0. D, kaerseh, hoarse.] 1. Having a harsh, 

. roughj grating voice, as when affected with 
a cold. —2. Givin g out a harsh rough cry or 
sound; rough; grating; discordant; as, the 
hoarse raven; a hoarse voice. ‘The hoarse 
resounding shore.’ Bri/den. 

Hoarsely (hors'li), adv. In a hoar,3e man- 
ner; with a rough, harsli, grating voice or 
sound. 

, The hounds at nearer distance bay’d. 

D7ydcn. 

Hoarseness (hors'nes), n. The state or (lua- 
lity of being hoarse; harshness or roughness 
of voice or sound; unnatural roughness of 
.■:;.V.Oice. 

Hoarse-sounding (Iidrs'sound-ing). «. Mak- 
ing a himsh soumL 

Hoarstone (hor'ston), n, [Probably k. ,Sax. 

. hmre, here, an wmy, and E. stone. Others re- 
fer the first syllable to Armor, harz, abound 
nr limit.] A landmark; a stone designat- 
ing the bounds of an estate. 

.;Hoa^ (hoi'i), a. [See HoAU.] I. White or 
whitish; as, ‘the hoarg willows,’ Addison; 
::2..White or gray with age; as. hoan/ hairs; 

: a hoary head; hence, fig. remote in time 
past; as, hoary antiquity. 

:ReV6ranoE the: AflOf-y head. D^uight 

3. Mouldy; mossy, or covered with a white 
pubescence. ‘Coarse, Aoary, moulded bread. ' 


Knolles. — 4. In hot. covered with short, 
dense, grayish-white hairs; canescent. 
Hoary-beaded (hori-hed-ed), a. Having a 
hoary or ■white head; gray -headed; as, 
‘hoaiy-headed eld.’ Keats. 

Hoast, Hoaste (host), n. [A. Sax. hwnsta, 
Icel. Msti, Dan. hoste, a cough. Imitative.] 
A cough. [Scotch.] 

Hoast (host), «.f, and i To cough. [Scotch.] 
Hoax (hoks), n. [Probably a form of hocus.] 
.Something done to make sport by deception; 
a trick played off in sport, especially some 
piece of playful or mischievous make-be- 
lieve; a practical Joke, 

He . . . would have been scared by so silly a /luax. 

P,fa<aulciy. 

Hoax (hoks), ii.f. To deceive; to play a 
trick upon for sport or without malice. 

M. vTOS hoaxing you surely about ttiy etigraving; 
'tis a little sixpenny thing, too like by italf. Lamb. 

Hoaxei' (hoks'er), n. One that hoaxes. 
Hoay (hoi), interj. A sea term added to an 
exclamation in order to attract the attention 
of those at some distance; as, ‘Main-top, 
hoay,' 

Hoazia, Hoatziu (lio'a-zin, ho'at-zin), n. 
[The native name: said to be from the cry 
of the bird.] A singular gregarious South 
American bird, sometimes called the Creisted 
Touraeo, of the genus Opistliocomus (0. 
cristattis), referred hy some naturalists to 
the faniay Oracidm (eurassows and giians) 
and the order Gallinacem, toy others regai'ded 
as of the order Insessores, and allied to the 
plantain -eaters. The plumage is brown 
streaked with white, and the head lias a 
movable crest like that of the cockatoo. It 
is of the size of the peacock, and has an 
enormous crop with a very small gizzard. 
Hoto (hob), M. [A coiitr. and corruption of 
ifc&in, Eotoert. Comp. Hodge, from Roger. 
In the sense of elf it is a contr. tor Robin 
Goodfellaio, a celebrated domestic spirit.] 

1, An awkward, ciunisy, clownish fellow. 

Many of the country hobs, who had got an estate 
liable to a anc, took it at first as a Jest. ' 

Select Lives qpBiig. H'en-thies. 

2. A sprite; an elf. 

From elve-s, hobs anti fairies 

Defend us, good heaven 1 Beau. &• Fi. 

Hob (hob), 11 . [Perhaps connected with hcap>, 
hip. Comp. Dan, ho6, a lieai); W. Jwh, what 
rises or swells out. Hump may be a nasal- j 
ized form; hobnail is a compound.] 1. The 
part of a grate on which things are placed 
ill order to he kept warm.— 2. The nave of 
a wheel. See Hiiii. 

Hob-a-nob, Hob-and-nob(hob'a-noi>, imb'- 
and-ttob), v.i. To hobnob (which see). 
Perchance that very hand, now pinioned lint, 

Has hab-a-nobbed with Pharaoli. glass to glass 1 
jLoyace Smith. 

Slip-shod waiter, lank and sour, 

At the Dragon on the heath 1 
Let us have a quiet hour, 

Let us hob.and.nob with De.nlh. Temiysou. 

Hobbadeboy (hob'ba-de-hoi), n. Same as 
Hobbledehoy. 

Jantes, then a Iwbbadehoy, wa-s now Ijccome a 
young .mjm. Thackeray. 

Hobbedyhoy (hob'bc-de-hoi), n. .Same as 
Hobbledehoy. 

Hobbism (l^ob'izm), n. I’he principles of j 
Thomas Hobbes, an English philosoplier of : 
the seventeenth century, who considered I 
religion to be a mere engine of state, and 1 
uiiiti by nature altogether a ferocious and i 
selfi.sh being, requii’ing tlie .strong hand of ' 
despotism to keep him in check. j 

Hobbist (hob'ist),_«. A follower of Hobbes, i 
Hobble (lujb'I), v. i. prot. <fe pp. /io&&fcd; ppr. I 
hobbling. [A freq, from or connected with ' 
hop. Comp. D. hobbelen, to hobble, to stam- 
mer; W.AobeZtt, to hop, to hobble.] 1. To 
wallc lamely, bearing chiefly on one leg; to i 
limp; to walk with a hitch or hop, or with r 
crutches; to walk awkwardly. j 

The friar was hobbling the same way too. Dry den. j 

2. To move irregularly; to wriggle. j 

If it (a hoop) hobble in its motion on level ground, I 
It cannot be a petfcct circle. Cogan. f 

3. Fig. to move roughly or irregularly, as j 

..verse,...;. 

She in alternate ver.se. Prior. 

Hobble (hob'I), t>.f. 1. To tie the legs to- 
gether so as to impede or prevent free mo- 
tion; to clog; to hopple. 

I am ready to go down to the place where your 
uncle , . , has AeW/aZ his teams. Cooper. 

2. t To perplex; to embarrass. 

Hobble (bob'!), n. 1. An unequal halting 
gait; an encumbered awkward step. 

He has a /toW* in his gait. Swift. 


2. Difficulty; perplexity; scrape. 

Nay, Captain Cleveland, will you get us out of this 
hobble I Sir W. Scott. 

3. Anything used to hamper the feet of an 
animal; a clog; a fetter. 

Hobble (hob'l), v.i. or t. To dance. [Scotch. | 
Hobble-bnsb (hob'l-bush), n. A low busli 
{Viburnum lantanoides) found in the north- 
ern United States. It has long straggling 
branches and handsome flowers. 
Hobbledehoy, Hobbleteboy (liob'l-ds-hoi, 
hob'l-te-hoi), -a. [Written variously and of 
uncertain origin. Hob, an awkward fellow, 
and hoiden, may be elements.] A stripling; 
a raw gawky youth approaching manhood. 

There xvas a terrific ro.iring on the gras.s in front 
of the house, occasioned by all the men, boy-s, and 
hobbledehoys attached to the farm, Dickens. 

Auntie would fain become a mother, and in order 
thereunto a wife, and waylays a hobkletehoy. 

Prof, ip'ilson. 

Hobbler (hob'l-er), n. One that hobbles. 
Hobbler, Hobler (hob'l-er), n. [From hobby. ] 
1. One who by his tenure was to maintain 
a hobby for military service.— .2. One who 
served as a soldier on a hobby with light : 
armour. 

No nuin shall be constrainecl to find men-at-arms, 
hohlers. nor archers, others than those who hold by 
sncji service. Hallnm. 

Hobblesliow (TiobTl-sho), n. A hubbub; a 
tumult; an ixproar. [Scotch.] 

Hobblingly (hob'l-ing-li), adv. In a hob- 
bling mauner; with a limping interrupted 
step. 

Hobbly (liobT-i), a. Full of holes; rough; 
uneven, as a road. 

Hobby (hol/bi), ». [Comp. Fr. hoherau, dim. 
of O.i’r. kobe, a little bird of prey. Whether 
the Avord is of French or English oiigin is 
uncertain.] A small but strong -winged 
British falcon (Faloo or Hypotriorchis sid)- 
buteo) Avhich preys on the .small birds and 
larger insects, such as the chaffers and 
grasshoppers. It Avas sometimes trained to 
chase larks, pigeons, and eA'cu partridges. 
The nest is made in trees, and the eg'gs ai'e 
tAvo to five in number. 

Hobby (hob'l), n. [From G. I'r. Iwhi, hohin, 
a nag; comp. Dan. hoppe, a mare.] 1. A 
strong active horse of a middle size, said to 
have been originally from Ireland; a nag; a 
pacing horse; agan-an.— 2. A stickorflgure 
of a horse onAVhieh boj's ride,— 3, Any fa- 
vourite object, plan, or pursuit; that which 
a person persistently pursues Avith zealor 
delight. 

John wa.s not witliout hi? hobby. The fiddle re- 
lieved his vacant hours. Lamb. 

4. A stupid felloAv. 

Hobby-boi'se (hobffii-hors), n. [Hobby and 
horse.] 1. A liobby; a wooden horse on . 
Avliicli boys ride.— 2. One of the principal 
performers in a morris dance having the 
figure of a horse supported round his Avaist 
aiid his feet concealed by a long foot-cloth. 
But see, the hobbyhorse is forgot. 

Fool, it must be your lot, 

To supply his want rvith faces 

And other buffoon graces. B. yaiison. 

8. A stupid or foolish person.— 4. A favour- 
ite plan or pursuit; a hobby. 

Hobbyhorsical (Imb-bi-hors'ik-al), a. Per- 
taining to or IniA'ing a hobby-horse; eccen- 
tric. Sterne. 

Hobbyborsically (hob-bi-hors'ik-al-li), adv. 
Oddly; Avhimsically. Sterne. 

Hobgoblin (hob-goii'lin). n. [See Hon and 
Goblin. ] A kind of goblin or fairy, 
Hobiler(hob'il-er), n. «amc as Hobbler. 
Hobit (hob'it), n. [G. haubiUe. See IToAV- 
ITZIOK.] A small mortar or short gun for 
throwing bomba See Hoavfczee, the. com- 
mon orthography. 

Hoblike (hob'lik), a. CloAvnish; boorish. 
Hobnail (hob'mil), n. [Hob, a projection, 
and nail (see Hob); or perhaps for hoof -nait.] 

1. A nail Avith a thick strong head used for 
shoeing horses, or for the soles of heavy 
boots.— 2. A eloAVuish person: in contempt. 

No antic hobnail at a morris but is more hand- . 
soniely facetious. Milton. - ■ 

Hobnailed (hol/nfad), a. l. Set Avith hob- 
nails; rough.— 2. Inpathol. a morbid condi- 
tion of the liver. 

Hobnob (liob'nob), ado. [A. Sax. habban, to 
have, and nabban, for ne habban, not: to - 
have.] 1. Take or not take; a familiar invita- : 
tion to reciprocal drinking. —‘2. At random; 
come Avhat will. 

is his word ; give't or take’t Shah. 

Hobnob (hob'nob), v. i. To drinlc familiarly; 
to clink glasses; to invite to reciprocal 
drinking. 


Fate, far, fat, %11; me, met, her; pine, pin; , note, not, move; ' tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; fl, Sc. abime; f,Sc..tey. 



Holiomokko (liolt-o-mok'ko), n. Among 
Amorican Indians, an evil spirit. 

Hoboy (ho'boi). See Hautboy. 

Hobson’s OHoice (Iiob'snz eliois). A pro- 
verbial expres.sion denoting a choice witli- 
out an alternative; the thing offered or 
iii'dliiug. It is said to have had its origin 
in the iiame of a carrier and innkeeper at 
Cambridge, who let horses and coaches, and 
obliged every customer to take in his turn 
that horse which stood nest the stable door. 

Whv is the gveatest of free communities reduced 
to choice ? The Times neivspaper, 

Hoby, n. Same as Hobby, a falcon. 
Hoohepot,t '»• See Hotchpot. Chamav. 
Hock (bok), n. [A. Sax. holi. .See Housh.] 

l. The joint of an animal between the knee 
and the fetlock.— 2. In man, the posterior 
part of the knee-joint; the ham. 

Hock, Hockle (hok, hok'I), v.t. To ham- 
string; to hough; to disable by cutting the 
tendons of the ham. 

Hock (hok), n. [G. Soehlieimer, from Hoah- 
heim, in Hassau, wliere it Is produced.] A 
light sort of Rhenish wine, which i.s either 
sparkling or still; formerly called Hocka- 

m. m-e. See Hookamobe. 

Hockamoret (liok'a-mor),!!.. [Corruption of 

Ilochheimei'.J The old name for the kind 
of wine called hock. ‘ Hockamare, and 
mum.’ Eiidibras. 

Hockday, Hokeday (hok'da, hok'dfi), n. 
[Comp. leel. Mku-ndtt, the night beginning 
yule-tide.] A day of feasting and mirth, 
formerly held in England the second Tues- 
day after Easter. 

Hockey (hokT), n. Harvest-home; the har- 
vest-.supper. [Provincial.] 

Hockey (hok'e), n. IFramkook; A. Sax. hbe.] 
A game, at ball played with a club curved 
at the lower end. It Is played by a numlier 
of persons divided into two parties or sides, 
and the object of each side is to drive the 
hall into that part of the field marked off as 
their opponents’ goal. Also termed Hawkey 
told Hookey. 

Hock-kerb (hok'6rh), n. [A. Sax. Iwo, a 
mallow.] A mine given to vaifous species 
ofniallow. 

Hockle (liok'l), ■!>. t. [See Hooic, v. t. ; in second 
moaning may he from /ioo7«.] i. To ham- 
string.— 2. To mow, as stubble. 

Hock-leaf (hokdef), n. Same as Hochherb. 
Hock Monday, n. Monday se’nnight after 
Easter. 

Hock-tide (hok'tid), n. The second Tuesday 
after Easter. 

Hocus (ho'kus), ut. pret. & pp. hommd; 
ppr. Hoeussiny. [See HOCUS-POOOS.] 1. To 
impose upon; to cheat. Hence— 2. To stu- 
pefy or render insensible by drugging one's 
drink with the purpose of cheating or rob- 
bing. , 

He was at supper and lost eight hundred 

pounds to Major Loder and the Honourable Mr. 
Deuoeace. Thackeray. 

8. To drug, as drink, for the purpose of stu- 
pefying. 

‘What do you mean by ‘ Ai)«i!r«as'’ brandy and 
water'!” inquired Mr. Pickwick. Dickens. 

Hocus (ho'kus), n. 1. A clieat; an impostor. 
South.— -2. 'The drugged liquor given to a 
person to stupefy him. 

.Hocus-pocus (ho'kus -po'kus), n. [This 
compound occurs in similar forms in various 
modem tongues ; comp. It. ochw-hoclms, 
D. hokm-bokus, cant words of jugglers. 
Perhaps a corruption of ‘hoe est cbrpun,’ 
■the words pronounced by Roman Catholic 
: ; priests during the sacrifice of the mass. ] I. A 
juggler; a trickster. 

Dancing wenclies, hocus-pocuses, .and other an- 
Uoks pa.'it my remembrance. Sir T. Herbert. 

•2. A juggler's trick; a cheat used by con- 
jurers. 

Convey men’s interest and right 

From Stiles’s pocket into Nokes’s 

As easily as Aa£'«r-/<?rri!j'. Hudiiras. 

Hocus-pocus (hd'kus-pO'kus), v.t. To cheat. 
.Hofl (hod), n. [Er. hotM, a h.-isket for carry- 
ing on the back.] 1. A kind of trougii for 
carrying mortar and brick to masons and 
; 'bricklayers, fixed crosswise to the upper end 
of a pole or a handle and borne on the 
shoulder.— 2. A coal-scuttle. 

.Hod (hod), v.i. [Perhaps same as D. hodden, 
to stammer; comp, hoddla. See Ho.t>I)V- 
PEAK.] To bob up and down on horseback; 
to jog. [Scotch.] 

Hodden (hod'n), a. Hodden-gray; hence, 
coarse; rustic; as, hodden stuff. ‘Hodden 
or russet individuals.' Carlyle. 

Hodden (hod'n), n. Hoclduu-gray. ‘Drest 
: In7i0{f(fen or russet.’ Carlyle. 
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Hodden-gray (hod'n-gra), ». [Hodden, pei’- 
haps for holden, kept (in its natural gray 
colour).] Cloth manufactured from undyed 
wool ; ill former times much worn by the 
Scottish peasantry. [Scotch.] 

Hoddle (hod'l), v.i. (A dim. of hod.] To 
waddle; to hobble, [Scotcli.] 

Hoddy (hod'i), w. [A corruption of hoody, 
for hooded.} Another name for the carrion- 
crow. 

Hoddy-doddyt (hod'i-dod'i), n. [See Hod, 
v.i., and Hoddv-peak.] An awkward or 
foolish person. 

Cob’s wife and you, 

That make your husband aucli a holfdy'tiotiiiy. 

Jj. y^onson. 

Hoddy-peak, Hoddy-peke (Imd'di-pek), n. 
[Perliap.s same as D. hoddehek, a stammerer, 
from a verb hodden, to stammer. The Scot- 
tish poet Dunbar uses hud-pykis apparently 
in the sense of misers or skinflints, and if 
this was the original meaning the elements 
of the word would seem to be given by tlie 
Icei. hodd, treasure, and pikka, to pick; 
comp. leel.hudd-daji,Btingimm\kudd-mildr, 
liberal.] A fool; fi cuckold. 

What ye brain-sick foots, ye hodciypekes, ye doddy- 
powlesV Latimer. 

Hodge (hoj), n. [An abbrev. of the name 
Rodyer.} A countryman; a rustic clown. 
[Colloq.] I 

Hodge-podge, Hotch,-potcli(hoj'poj, hoch'- 
pocli), n. [Probably a form of hotchpot 
(whicli see).] l. A ini,xed mass; a medley of 
ingredients; hotchpot. — 2. In latv, a com- 
mixture of lands. See Hotchpot. 
Hodge-pudding (hoj'pnd-ding), n. A pud- 
ding made of a medley of ingredients. 

Mrs. Pa^e.—'Wtxy, Sir J ohn, do you tliink . . . 
that ever tlie devil could have made you our rieliglit! 

Ahr-nt— What, a hodge-pudding) a bag of 

Sketk. 

Hodiern, Hodiernal (hfi'di-fim, ha-di-6rn'- 
al), a. [L. hodhinius, from hodie, hoe die. 
this day.] Of this day; belonging to the 
present day. ‘Divers hodiern mathemati- 
cians.’ Boyle. 

In the roar and conflict of t\te hodiernal arena of 
opinion the voice of doubt is not heard, and deci.sion 
is in request. Quart. Rev. 

Hodja (hod'jfi), n. [Per. khavadje, a reader.] 
In Turkey, a professor in a medress or 
secondary school attached to a mosque. 
Hodjas have been softas and have passed an 
examination in the Arabic language, the 
Koran and its commentaries. See Sopta. 
Hodman (hod'man), n. l. A man who car- 
ries a hod; a mason’s, bricklayer’s, or plas- 
terer’s assistant.-— 2, A cant term formerly 
used for a young scholar, admitted from 
Westminster School to be stitdent in Ohrist- 
chnrch College in Oxford. 

Hodmaudod (liod'man-dod), ti. Same as 
Hodman. 

Hodograpk (Imd'o-grafJ, n. [Gr. hodos, a 
path, mdgrapho, to write or describe.] In 
math, a peculiar curve imagined by Sir W. 

E, Hamilton, sometimes used to illustrate 
the theoiy of central forces. 

Hodometer (hod-om'et-er), n. [Gr. hodos, 
a way, and imtron, a measure. ] An instm- 
ment for measuring tiie length of way tra- 
velled by any vehicle. It consists of a clock- 
work arrangement fixed to the side of the 
vehicle, and connected with the axle. An 
indc.x records on a dial the distance tra- 
velled. 

Hodometrical Oiod-o-met'rik-al), a. 1. Per- 
taining to a hodometer. — ‘2. Noting the 
method of finding the longitude at sea by 
dead reckoning. 

Hoe (ho), n. [0, Fr. hoe, P’r. hone, fvoin tlie 
German ; comp. 0. H. G. houwa, M. H. G. 



Horse-hoe. 


houiue, G. haue. See HEW.] In agri. and 
hort. an instrument for cutting up weeds 
and loosening the earth in fields and gardens, 
in shape something like an adze, being a 
plate of iron, with an eye for a handle, 
which is set at a convenient angle with the 
plate. The Dutch hoe differs from the com- 
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inon hauil hoe in having the cutting Idade 
set like the blade of a spade.— a 
frame mounted on wheels, furnished with 
rang'es of shares spaced like tlie drills so 
as to work in the intervals between the 
rows of plants, such as turnips, potatoes, 
&c., used on farms for the same purpose as 
tlic hand lioe, and worked by hor.'je-power; 
a oiiltivator. 

Hoe (hd), v.t pret. & pp. hoed; ppr. hoeing. 
1. 'To cut, dig, scrape, or clean with a hoe ; 
as, to hoe tile earth in a garden ; to hoe the 
beds.— 2. To clear from weeds; as, to hoe 
turnips; to hoe cabbages. 

Hoe (lid), v.i. 'To use a hoe, 

Hoe (lid), 71. The name given in Orkney to 
the picked dog-fish or picked shark (Acan- 
thus vulgaris), common on tlie British 
coasts. The name is also applied to other 
varieties of sharks. 

Hoe-cake (ho'lcftk), «. A cake of Indian 
mold ; so named because sometimes baked 
on a hoe. 

Hoe-mother (hd'miiTH-dr), contracted into 
limner, a. 'Tlie name in Orkney of the 
basking'-shark. 

Hoffmanlst (hofman-ist), w. One of a sect 
of Lutheran dissenters, followers of Hoff- 
man, a professor at Helmstadt in 1.^98, who 
taught that reason and religion are antago- 
nistic. 

Hoful,t a. [A. Sax. hohfull, hogfull— Tioga, 
care, and full.} Careful. 

Hog (hog), n. [ Probably a variantform of hag, 
hacTc, referring to castration.] 1. A swine; 
a general name of that species of animal. 
All the varieties of the domestic hog are 
derived from the wild boar (Bus sorofa). 
They are ungulate animals, and belong to 
the family Suidfe. See Suida!,— 2. A cas- 
trated boar.— 3. A sheep of a year old ; a 
young sheep that has not been shorn.— 1. A 
bullock of a year old.— 5. A brutal fellow; 
one who is moan and filthy.— 0. Naut. a sort 
of scrubbing-broom for scraping a ship’s 
bottom under water.— -To go the whole hog: 
See under Go. 

Hog (hog), v.t. 1. To cut the hair short like 
the bristles of a hog.— 2. To scrape a ship’s 
bottom under water, 

Hog (hog), v.t: [G. hocketi, to take on one's 
back— /loc/ee, the back.] To carry on the 
back. [Local.] 

Hog (hag), v.i 1. To droop at both ends, so 
as to resemble in some degree a hog’s back; 
as, a ship hogs in launching. —2. In the 
inawige, to hold or cari'y the head down 
like a hog. 

Hog (hog), n. In the game of curling, a stone 
which does not go over the hog-score; the 
hog-score itself. [Scotch.] 

Hog (hog), V. t. In curling , to play, as a stone 
with so little force that it does not clear the 
hog-score. [Scotch.] 

Hog-back (hog'bak), n. A convex hack like 
that of a hog. 

Hog-backed (hog'bakt), a. Shaped lilce the 
back of a hog or sow. 

Hogcote (hog'kot), n. [Hog and cofe.] A 
shed or house for swine; a sty. 
Hogea-Mogen (ho'gen-mo'gen), n. [D. hoog 
en tnogend, high and mighty.} An old slang 
term for Holland or the Netherlands. 

But I have sent him for a token 
To yotir Low-country Hegen-Mogen. Hndibras, 
Hog-ftsb (hog'fish), n. The popular name 
given to teleostean fishes of the genus 
Scorpiena, family Scorpamidm or Trlglidce. 
The best known species is the S. scrofa, 
common in the Mediterranean, having tlie 
head flattened sideways, armed with spines, 
and adorned Avith membranous lobes or fila- 
ments. It is of a large size and a red 
colour. 

Hog-frame (hog'fram), n. In steam vessels, 
a fore-and-aft frame, usually above deck, 
and forming, together with the frame of the 
vessel, a truss to prevent vertical fle,xure: 
used chiefly in American river and lake 
steamers. Called also Hogging-frame. 
Hogger ( hog'er ), n. A stocking without a 
foot, worn by coal-miners when at work. 
Called also in Scotland a Hoshen. 

Hoggerel (hog'6r-el), n. A sheep of the 
second year. 

H0gger-p'ump(hog'6r-pump),?j. In mming, 
the top pump in the sinking pit of a mine. 
Hoggery (hog'6-ri), «. 1. A place where 

hogs or swine are kept.— 2. A collection of 
hogs or swine. ' 

Crime and shame, 

And all thsir tramplQ your smooth world, 

Nor leave more footmarks than Apollo’s kine. 

£. B. 

8. Hogglsliness; swinishness; brutisliness. 


w, loig; Avh, wMg; zh, azure,— See Key. 


eh, chain; Ch, Sc. locA; 
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Hogget (iiofs'et), «. isann. lionet See Hog.] 

1. A sheep two years old.— 2. A colt of a 
year oUl {'alltni also Hfiij-colt [Local.] — 

2. A young boar of the second year. 

Hogging (hog'ing), n. Screened or- sifted 
gravel— possibly from the rounded form of 
the hoa]). 

Hogging -frame (hog'ing-fram), n. . See 
Hda-MiASiK. . 

Hoggish (hog'ish), a. Having the qualities 
of a hog; bnitish; gluttonous; filthy; mean; 
selfish. 

niiese devils, so t.ilked of and feared, are none else 
but /wiS-iJ/r jailers, Overlmty. 

Hoggishly (hog'ish-li), adv. In a hoggish, 
hrutbsh, gluttonous, or filthy manner. 

They arc ali /tog-g-is/Uy drunk. Gascoig'fie. 

Hoggishness (hog'ish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being ho.sgish; briitishness; vora- 
cious greediness in eating; beastly filthiness; 
mean selfishness. . 

Hog-gum (liog'gnm’), n. I’hc name given to 
a resinous substance used for strengthening- 
plasters, and also aa a diuretic, laxative, 
and stimulant medicine. In the West Indies 
it is employed as a substitute for pitch in 
tai'ring boats, ropes, &c. It is uncertain 
to what tree it is clue, some ascribing it to 
Rhus metopium of the order Anaciinliaeea;, 
others to the Mororwbm coooinaa- of the 
order Guttiferai, and some to Helwyffia hal- 
mmfjera, of the order Am.yridacea;. It is 
probable that all three yield resinous sub- 
stances of similar qualities and bearing the 
same name. Called also ITog-doetor's Gum, 
JDootor's-nwn, and Boar-tree. 

Hoght (hd), n. [See .Hroil,] A hill; a cliff. 

: Spenser. 

Hogherd (liog'htol), n. [Hog and herd.] A 
keeper of swine. 

Hog-lonse (hog'lous), n. A crustacean of 
the genus Oiiisous, belonging to the order 
Isopoda, In Scotland the species are gener- 
ally called ‘slaters,’ from being found under 
stones and slates. 

Hogmanay (liog'ma-na), n. [Supposed to he 
from Er. ‘Au g\d menez,' ‘Lead on to the 
.mistletoe,’ a cry which in some parts of 
France the boys that go about begging on the 
last day of Decemi)er are said to use.] The 
name given in Scotland to the last day of the 
year; and also to an entertainment given to 
a visitor on that day, or to a gift conferred 
on those who apply for it, according to 
ancient custom. 

Hog-raeat (hog'met), n. The name given in 
: Jamaica to the root of the Boerhaavia de- 
cumbcm, It is emetic, and is said to be 
used in the form of decoction in dysentery. 
Hognose-snalce (hog'noz-snalc), n. The 
name given to two species of snake of the 
genus Heterodon, which flatten their head 
when about to strike. They are not venom- 
ous. Called also Flat-headed Adder. 
Hog-unt [hoghiut), n. The name of Carya 
pordna. Called 'also Pig-nut and Broivn- 
hiokorg. See Hickoey. 

Hogot (hfl'go), w. [Corrupted from Fr. haut, 
high, and gout, taste, relish, flavour.] High 
flavour; strong scent. 

Baisliazzar's sumptuous feast was heightened fay 
thakoga ofhis delicious meats and drinks, 

Griffith. 

Hog-peanut (hog'pe-imt), n. In hot a 
twining plant (Amphiearpma momiea), 
with purplish flowers, and also suhterranean 
or semi-&u))terraneau flowers that become 
fleshy pea-shaped fruits : found in the United 
■■"'■States.'.'/. 

Hog-pea (hog'pen), n. A pen for Irogs; a 
hog-sty. 

Hog-plum (hog'plum), n. The popular 
name of the plants belonging to the genus 
Spoiidias, nat. order AiiacardiaceiB. Some 
I of the species yield pleasant fruits, a& S. 

: purpurea and S. lutea ot the West Indies, ' 
the species generally called hog-plum, be- i 
cause their fruit is ii common food for hogs. ' 
/ A much esteemed Brazilian dish is prepared 
from the juice of S. tuberosa, mixed with 
v milk, curds, and sugar'. 

Hog-rat (hog'rat), n. See Capro5Its, | 
Hog-reeve ('hog'rev), n. A district officer 
in some of the colonies who adjudicates on 
the trespasses and damage committed by 
■/■'■swine. 

Hog-ringer (liog'rin.g-er), n. One whose 
business is to put rings in the snouts of 

"■■;swiae..' '■■■ 

Hog-rubber (hog'ruh-ber), n. A low coarse 
feflow: fit for such work as rubbing hogs. 

J. Webster. 

Hog’s-back (Imgz'bak), n. Anything shaped 
, like the back of a hog. In gcoL a te'rm used 


to express the ridgy conformation of any 
district at alternate rounded ridges and 
ravines. 

Hog’s-back (liogz'lmk), a. Shaped like the 
back of a hog; rounded. In geol. the term 
applied to a peculiar conformation of a dis- 
trict. See the noun. 

Hog’s-bane (hogz'ban). n. See Sow-BANE. 
Hog’s-bean (hogz'beii), n. [A translation 
of the Gr. hijoskyamos.] Henbane (whicli 

Hog’s-bread (liogz'bred), n. Same as Tlog- 
moat. 

Hog-score (hog'skor), n. [D. hole, a sty or pen, 
a dock, and E. score, a line.] In curling, ii 
distance -line drawn across the rink or 
course between the middle line and the tee. 
[Scotch.] 

Now he lag’s on Death's ho,if-score. Burns. 

Hog’S-feunel (hogz'feji-nel), n. A plant, 
Peticedanumofflemale. See SiriPHUK-WORT. 
Hogshead Owgz'hed), n. [Probably cor- 
rupted from one or other of the foUowin.g 
words — D. olcshoafd, G. oxhoft, Dan. oxc- 
hoved, Sw. oxhufmul, all meaning the mea- 
sure called a hogshead, while the Danish 
and Swedish also mean literally an ox’s- 
head. It is not easy to see wliy ox-head 
should come to mean a certain measure, 
and perhaps the word has merely simulated 
tliis origin by a false spelling. If the original 
meaning was ox-head the Danish or Swedish 
was probably the original form, the others 
being borrowed. The Dutch and German 
words c.annot be separated into two words 
meaning ox and head in these laugnages. 
In D. os is ox, in G. oc/is, wdiile in G. ha iqit 
is head.] 1. A measure of capacity con- 
taining 63 old wine gallons, or 52.t imperial 
gallons. The London hogshead of beer was 
64 beer gallons, the London hogshead of ale 
was 4S ale gallons, and the ale and beer 
hogshead for the rest of England was 61 
gallons. All these measures are now set 
aside.— 2. In America this name is often 
given to a butt, a cask containing from 100 
to 140 gallons; as, a hogshead of spirit or 
molasses.— 3. A large cask of indefinite con> 
tents. 

Hog-shearing (hog'sher-ing), n. A ludicrous 
term denoting much ado about nothing. 

Why do I hold you thus lon,g in these his noi.soine 
exhaUttions, and hideous cry of hog-shearing, where, 
as we used to say in England, we have a great deal 
of noise and no wool. Dean Martin. 

Hog-shouther (liog'shiiSH-6r), n. A game 
in which those who amuse themselves jostle 
each other by the shoulders. [Scotch. ] 
Hog-shouther (liog'shprH-6r), ®.f. To jostle 
with the shoulder. [Scotch.] 

The warly race may drudge an’ drive, 
Hag-shouther, juncie, stretch, an’ strive. Burns. 

Hog-sldn (hog'skin), n. Tanned leather 
made of the skins of swine. 

Hog’s-lard (hogz'liird), n. The fat of tlie 
hog or of swine. It is soft and wliite, and 
contains elaine and stearine. Hog’s-lard is 
extensively used for ointments. 
Hogsteer(liog'’ster).9i. [JTog.andA'feerCwhich 
see),] A wild boar of three years old. 
Hogsty Gmg'sti), n. [Hog and sty.] A pen 
or inclosure for hogs. 

Hog-waHow (hog'wol-16), n. The name 
given to rough ground on some of the 
western praii’ies of North America, from its 
having the appearance of having been rooted 
or torn up by hogs. 

Hogwask (liog'wosh), n. [Hog and wash.] 
'The refuse matters of a kitchen or brewery, 
or like matter given to swine; swill. 
Hog-weed (hog'Aved), n. A name given to 
several plants, as Heraolmmn SpkondyUmi, 
Polygonum avieulare, &e. 

Hohlspath (hoTspath), «. [G., hollow-spar 
—kohl, hollow, and spatJi, spar.] The mi- 
neral otherwise called made and chiaslo- 
dite.' , ,,■ 

Hokoni (ho-ho'ni), n. The name given in 
the .Pacific islands to large cocoa-nut sliells 
Used to hold water. 

Holden (hoMen), ?i. [O.D. heyden, a hea- 
then, a gypsy, a vagabond. Slceat. See 
HkA’JIHEN.] l.t a rude bold man. 

: Shall I aigue of conversation with this hoiden, to 
go apd practise at his opportunities in the larder 1 
; "■■■ Milton. 

2.:A:rudeboldgirI;arqmp. 

Such another slatternly ignorant I never saw. 

„ j , , Lifeof Mrs. Detany. 

Hoiden (hoPden), a. Hude; bold; inelegant; 
rustic. ■ 

They throw their persons with a /toiife?! air 
Acro.ss the room and toss into the chair. Young. 

Hoiden (Iml'den), x.i. To romp rudely or in- 
decently. 


They have been hoidening with the younq- an. 
prentices. S-mift: 

HoidenhoodOioi'deu-hpd), n. State of being 
a hoiden. 

Holdenisll (hoi'den-i,sh), a. Having the man- 
ners of a hoiden; lilce or appropriate to a 
lioiden. 

Hoidenism (hoi'den-izm), n. Tlie character 
or manners of a hoiden; rompisimess; rus- 
ticity. • 

Hoise (hois), v.t. To hoist. 

.And when they had taken up tlie anchors, they 
cniiniiittcd themselves unto tlie sea, and loosed the 
rudder-bands, and hoised up the inainsnil to the 
wind, .and made toward shore. Acts x.vvii, 40. 

I Hoist (hoist), 'v.t. [O.E. hoise. Sc. heeza. 
Comp. D. liijzen, L.G. hissen, Dan. hem, 
kisse, to hoist. Tlie t seems to have been 
added as in against, amongst.] 1. To raise; 
to lift; to heave; especially, to raise by 
means of block and tackle; as, to hoist a 
sail; to hoist a heavy package to an upper 
room. ‘Hoisting him into his father’s 
throne.’ South. 

They land my goods and hoist my flying sails, Pope. 
2. To torture by raising witli a rope and 
pulley from the ground and then letting 
suddenly fall. .See extract. ■ 

These were among the forms of procedure by tor- 
ture in tho.se times, without doubt mercilessly em- 
ployed in the dungeoms which confuted the 'Tem- 
plar.?. The crimintil w:\.s stripjjeii, his hamls lied 
beliiiid him, the cord which lashed his hands hung 
upon a pulley at some lieiglit above. .At the sign of 
tlie judge he was Imuled lip with a frightful wrench, 
and then violently let fall to the ground. This was 
called in the common phra.se hoisting. It was the 
most usual, perhaps the mildest form of torture. 

Milman. 

Hoist Gioist), n. 1. The act of lioi.sting; a 
lift,— 2. That by which anything Is hoisted; 
a machine for elevating ores, merchandise, 
passengers, &c,, in a mine, warehouse, hotel, 
and the like; an elevator.— 3. Fcmt. the per- 
pendicular height of a flagor ensign a.s op- 
posed to the jly, or hreiidth from the staff to 
the outer edge; also the exteiit to whiclia 
sail or yard may he hoisted Us, give the 
sail more hoist. tK\ , 

Hoist (hoist), pp. Hoisted. 

’Tis the sport, toitave ner 

A'iif.tr with his own petrtr. uaJ,; 

Hois^lHg-'fcraib^hMst'Iiig-krab),' 4 A crab 
or kind of windlass for hoisting. 
Hoisting-enfine (hoist'ing-en-jin), n. An 
engine for driving hoisting maehinei’j'. ; 
Hoistway (hoist'wfi), «. A passage through 
which .goods are hoisted in a warehouse. 
Hoit (hoit), ■y.t, [Comp. W. hoetiah, to 
dally, to dandle.] To indulge in riotous 
and noisy mirth. 

He sings and halts and revels among his drunken 
comp-mioiis. Beau. &■ pi. 

Hoity-toity (hoiTi-tofti). [.Heduplicated 
from hoit.] An exclamation denoting siu'- 
prise or disapprobation, with some degree 
of contempt: equivalent to pshaw ! 

Hoity-toity I what have I to do with dreams? 

Congre’ve. 

Hoity-toity (hoi'ti-toi'ti), a. Elated; giddy; 
flighty; petulant; huffy; as, he is in 'KoUy- 
taity spirits, 

Hoke-day (hok'dii), a. See Hockday. 
Hoker,t n. [A. Sa.x. hoccr, mocking, re- 
proach.] Frowardnes.s. ‘ Ful of /lo/rcr, and 
of htsmare.’ Chaucer. 

Hokerly,t«d«. Frowardly. ‘ Answer Aoferly 
and angrily.’ Chaucer. 

Holaster (ho-las'ter), ■». [Gr. liolos, entire, 
and msfraii, a star.] A fossil genus of sea- 
uroliins, comprising such as are heart- , 
shaped. 

Holcad (holdcad), n. [Gr. holkas, holkados, 
a shliJ of burden, from helM, to draw.] In 
Greek antiq. a large ship of burden. Alifjvrd. 
Holcua (hol'kus), [Gr. Ariftos, extractive, 
from helko, to extract. ] A genus of perennial 
plants, nat. order GraraineK. The Jf. sac- ; 
charatus contains a large quantity of sugar, 
and H. odoratus is celebrated for ite fni- 
gxance. Two species are found in Britain, 
both known by the name of soft-grass^ 

Hold, (hold), v.t. pret. & pp. hehlpppv. hold- 
ing; hoiden, pp., is now chiefly psed in law. 
[A. Sax. healdan; comp. Dan. L.G. 

hoiden, D. houden, Icel. AflZda, to hold; 
Goth, haldan, to tend or pasture cattle; 
O.Sax. haldan, to nourish, tend, or chei'ish. 
Cog. L. CO fere, to temi or cherish.] 1. To. 
have or grasp in the hand; to support with 
or as with the hand; to grasp and retain; to 
sustain (often followed by up or out: see 
phrases below); as, to hold a sword, a pen, a . 
candle; to hold one’s head; he held him by 
the arm. ‘Hold, their hips and laugh.' Shale. 

Thy right hand shall me. Ps. cxxxix, lo. 


Fate, far, fat, fftU; me, met, K6r; pine, pin;, note, not, move; tube, tub, bfill; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. ahwne; ?, Sc. iey. 
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2. To bear or maiiaf^e in a certain way; to 
put or lcee2>iii a certain position; tiB, hold 
yonr feet, your liauils, your lingers tlius; 
iie holds Ws rifle very awkwardly. ‘Pure 
hands held up. ’ Shale. 

I have ever huM my cap off to thy fortunes. 

3. To consider; to regard; to thude; to Judge; 
to account. 

The Lord tvil! not /le/d him g'liiltle.'is tliat taketh 
his name in vain. Ex. xx. 7. 

Tell me, ye your.selves, 

//c/rfye this Artliur for King; U tiler's son. TennysoK. 

Under this head may be classed such peri- 
idirastic usages as to hold in contempt 
(= despise or regard with contempt); to hold 
in honour (= to honour); to hold in hatred 
(=to hate).— -4. To contain, or to liave capa- 
city to receive and contain; as, a basket 
tliat holds two bushels ; a cask that holds 
thirty gallons; tlie church holds two thou- 
sand people.— .h. To retain within itself; to 
keep from running or flowing out; as, a 
vessel with holes in its bottom will not hold 
fluids. 

They have . . . hewed them out cistern-s, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water. J er. ii. 13. 

6. To keep possession of; to maintain; to up- 
hold; to defend; to retain; to preserve; not 
to lo.sc; as, to hold one's riglits, one’s own, 
one’s ground. 

With what arms 

We mean to hold v/hat anciently we claim 
Of empire. Milton. 

7. To be in possession of; to possess; to oc- 
cupy; to have power over; to own; to keep; 
as, to hold, a place, oflice, or title. 

The star that bids the shepherd fold 
Now the top of lie>iven doth hold. Milton. 
The aflliction of my mind amends, with whicli 
I fear a madness heldme. Shah. 

8. To have; to keep; to entertain— iu vari- 
ous rather unusual turns of expression; as, 
to hold enmity; to hold afulty (Shale.). 
‘Wherein tlie spirit held, its wont to walk.’ 
Shale.— 9. To derive or deduce title to, as 
land; as, he held his lands of the king. — 

10. To refrain from giving effect to; to limit 
in motion or action ; to stop; to restrain ; 
to withhold ; as, hold your laughter. 

Death! what do’st! 0 , thy blow. Crashaio. 

- The Mo-st High , . . held still tlie flood till tliey 
were passed. 2 Esdras xiii, 44. 

11. To keep fixed, as to a certain line of 
action; to bind or oblige; to keep or guard 
under more or les,s of restraint; as, to hold 
one to his promise. ‘ Whilst I at banquet 
hold him sui'e.' Shale. Often used reflex- 
ivoly; a.s, 'hold, you content;’ 'I can no 
longer 7ioZd! me patient,’— 12. To maintain, 
as a course, determination, or the like; to 
retain; to continue; to keep in contiimaiice 
or practice; to prosecute or carry on; to 
observe; to pursue; as, to hold an argxuuent 
or debate. 

There studious let me .sit, 

And hold high converse with the mighty dead. 

Thomson. 

Blit still he held his purpose to depart. Dryden. 
Seed-time and harvest, heat and hoary frost. 

Shall Au/ii? their course. Milton. 

13, To take part in, as something which is 
the resnlt of united action; to direct or pre- 
side over; to bring about officially; to cele- 
brate; to solemnize; as, to hold a feast; 
io hold a court or parliament; to hold a 
council ‘Ke held a feast in his house.’ 

1 Sam. x.YV. 36. 

I summon your grace to his m.ijesty's parliament, 
Holden at Bury the first of this next month, Shah. 

14. To use; to employ, as language. 

The language held by both father and daugliter 
to tlie House of Commons. Brougham. 

If). To keep employed; to engage the atten- 
:tion of; to occupy; as, these discussions 
held, pfullament till midsummer. ‘ Sad talk 
wherewith my brother held you.’ Shale.— 
16, To hear; to continue to suffer. ‘The 
ripest mulberry that will not hold the 
handling.’ Shale.— 17. In betting, to lay; to 
bet; to wager; as, 1 hold, you a crown,— 
18. In betting, to accept, as a bet; as, I hold 
you; I hold that offer.— 19. In aricket, to 
catch, generally implying a clever catch: 
said of a ball— Tb hold a candle to. See 
under OANDifB.— To hold in hand, to toy 
with; to keep in expectation; to amuse rvith 
the view of gaining some advantage. 

Ofiel to receive favours, return falsehoods, 

And Ao/tf a lady in hand. Beau. &• B'l. 

—To hold in play, to keep fully occupied so 
as to prevent from attending to the main 
point or directing efforts towards ii. 

I, with two more to help me, 

Will Aofrf the foe rVi/fip*. Macaulay. 


[ — To hold water, (a) naut. to .stop a boiit iu 
! iior cour.se, by holding tlie otirn in tlie water, 
i find hearing tlie blade or ffjit part strongly 
I a, gainst the current made alongside Viy her 
I pa,ssin,g through the water, (b) 'i’o he con- 
I slsteut througliinit; to he in accimUinco with 
I facts or probed lilitics, us jiu argument or a 
.statciiieut. — To hold forth, to reacli fortii; 
to put forward to view; to offer; to exhibit; 
to propose. 

Observe the ooimcction of ideas in tlm proposi- 
tions wliicb books holdf'orih anti pretend to teach. 

J^.OcA'C. 

— To hold- ill, to curb; to guide with ;i tiglit 
rein; lieiicc, to restrjiiuin general; to check; 
to I'ciiress. — To hold off, to keej) iit it ilis- 
tunec. — 'To hold on, to continue or jiroceed 
in; as, to hold on a course. — To hold nut, 
(o.) to c.'cteiul: to strotcli forth; hence, to 
propo.se; to oifer. 

The king held out to Esther dm golden scejitre, 
fist. V. 2. 

Fortune hMds out these to you as rewards. 

,, B. yonson. 

(&) To continue to do or suffer. 

He cannot long- held out these pangs. Shah. 

— To hold up, (a) to rai.se; to keep in ;in 
erect position; as, holdup your head. (6) To 
sustain; to support ; to uphold. ‘ Us that 
here hold vp his right’ Shale. 

He holds himself up in virtue. Sir P. Sidney. 

(c) 'I’o suatain; to buoy up; to keep from 
falling or sinking, (d) To show; to exhibit; 
to put prominently forward.— 2V hold one's 
own, to keep good one’s present condition; 
not to fall off or to lose ground.— J'o hold 
one’s peace, to keep silence. — To hold the 
plough, to guide or manage a plough in 
turning up the soil. 

Hold (hold), v.i. 1. To take or keep a thing 
in one’s grasp; to maintain an attachment; 
to continue firm; irot to give way or break; 
to adhere; as, he cannot hold any longer, he 
mu.st fall; the rope is .strong, I believe it 
will hold; the anchor holds ivell; the plaster 
will not hold.— 2. To be true or valid; not 
to fail; to .stand; to apply, as a fact or 
truth: often with true or good; as, the argu- 
ment holds good in both cases; this holds 
true in most cases. 

The proverb holds tliat to be wise .and love 
Is hardly granted to the gods above. Dryden, 
This will rather kohl of the colossal sculptures . . . 
which encumber the pulpits of Flemish and German 
churches, th.an of the delicate mosaics and ivory-like 
carving of the Romanesque basilicas. Ruskin. 

3. To continue unbroken or unsubdued; 
not to surrender; to stand one’s ground: 
generally followed by out; as, the garrison 
still held out. 

Our force by land hath nobly held. Shah. 

4. To last ; to endure ; to continue : gene- 
rally followed by out. 

Wliile our obedience holds. Milton. 

6. To refrain. 

His dauntless heart would fain have held 
From weeping. Diyden. 

6. To be dependent on for possessions; to 
derive right or title; as, petty barons hold- 
ing under the greater barons: generally 
with of, and Bometimes witli /row. 

My crown is absolute and holds of none. Dryden. 
His imagin.ation holds iimnedKitelyyfuiH nature. 

Hu.zlilt. 

7. To stop, stay, or wait; to cease or give 
over: chiefly in the imperative; as, hold! 
enough.— To hold forth, to .speak in public: 
to harangue; to jn'each; to proclaim.— To 
hold in, (a) to restrain one’s self; as, he was 
tempted to laugh; he could hardly hold, in. 
(li) To continue in good luck. [Unusual.]— 
To hold off, to keep at a distance; to avoid 
connection. — To hold on, (a) to continue; 
not to be interrupted. 

The trade held on many years. Sviift. 

(b) To keep fast hold; to cling to. (e) To 
proceed in a course. Job xvii. 9.— To hold, 
out. -See 3 and 4 above. — To hold to, tooling 
or cleave to; to adhere. 

Else he wUl hold lo the one, and despise the other. 

Mat. vi. 24, 

—To hold with, to adhere to; to side with; 
to stand up fori 

But the multitude of the city was divided; and part , 
held nuith the Jews, and part with the apostles. 

Acts xiv. 4. 

— To hold together, to be joined; not to se- 
parate ; to remain in union. — To hold up, 
(a) to support one’s self; as, to hold wp under 
misfortunes, (b) To cease raining; to remain 
dry or not shotvery, as the weather; hence, 
to cease to be obscure: used impersonally. 

Though nice and dark the point appear, 

Quoth Ralph, it may hold up and clear. 

. Hueiibyas. 


(c) ‘J'u continue tlu- same speml; to run or 
i move as fast; to keep uj). — //old on! hold 
; hard! used imperatively, stop; cease; for- 
i Vicar; be still. 

Hold (Ifoid), n. 1. A grasp with the liaiKl 
or witli the arms; seizure; gripe; cluteh ; 

1 lienee, /ip. mental grasp; grasp on or influ- 
j ence working on the mind; often with tlie 
verbs fohi and !ay; as, keep your hold; to 
quit one’s hold; to take hold; to lay hold. 

yiz/rtf fnrst of instruction, Prov. iv. 13. 
Kintj Richiii’d. he IS in the 
Of Holin.i^broke. S/za/f. 

Fear . . . by wlucli God and his laws take the 
surest of as, TiUotxon. 

2. Something which may he seized for sup- 
port; that wliich supports. 

If a m.aii be upon a high place, without a good hold, 
he is ready to fall. ' Bacon. 

3. I'ower of kecqiing. 

On your vigour now 

My hold of tin's new kingdom all depends. Milleut. 

4. Authority to .seize or keep ; claim. 

Tlie law hatli yet another hold on you. Shah. 

5. A jirison; a pltice of confinement. 

They Paid hands on them, and put them in hold unto 
the next day. Acts iv. 3. 

6 . A fortified place; a fort; a castle; a place 
of security : often called a Stronghold. — 

7. The whole interior cavity of a ship, be- 
tween the Ijottom and the lowest deck; iu a 
vessel of one deck, the whole interior sjmee 
from the keel to the deck. — 8. In mime, the 
character /C\, directing the performer to 
iumsc on the note or rest over which it i,9 
placed. Called also a Pause. 

Holdback (hold'bak), n. 1. Check; hinder- 
ance; restraint; obstacle. 

The only holdhctck is the affection, .and passionate 
love, that we bear to our wealth. Hammond. 

2 . The iron or strap on tiie shaft of a vehicle 
to which a part of the harness is attaclied, 
in order to enable the animal to hold back 
the vehicle wiien going down hill; a drag. 
Hold-beam (lidld'bem), n. Naut. one of the 
lowest range of beams iu a merchant vessel. 
In a mtin-of-war they support the orlop- 
deck. 

Holden, pp. of hold. 

Holder (hold'er), n, l. One who or tluit 
which liolds; one who girisps, emltraces, 
confines, restrains, lielieves, possesses, and 
the like.— 2. Something by or in which a 
thing is hold or contained; as, a holder for 
a fliit-iron.— 3. l/aut. one who is emiffoyed 
in the hold.— 4. A payee of a hill of exchange 
or a promissoiy note. 

Holder-fortli (Ii61d'<ir-f6rth), n. One who 
holds forth; a haranguer; a preacher. Ad- 
dison. 

Holdfast (hOld'fast), n. 1. Something used 
to secure and hold in place something else; 
a catch; a hook; a long nail With a flat, 
short head for securing objects to a wall; a 
clamp and the like.— 2. Support; liold. 

His holdfast was gone, his footing lost. Montagu. 

Holding (hold'ing), n. 1. A tenure; the na- 
ture of a right granted by a superior to a 
vassal; a farm held of a .superior; anything 
that is held.— 2.t The burden or chorus of 
a song. Skak. 

The iinilersong or holding whereof is, ' It is tuerrie 
in hall where beards wag all.’ 

The Sem/ing Man’s Comfort. 

8 . Tliat which holds, binds, or influences; 
hold; influence; jiower. 

Everything would be drawn from its holdings in 
the country to the personal favour and inciination of 
the prince, ■ Burke. 

Holding-CTOtind (h61d'uig-ground),n. ISaut. 
Good anchoring-ground. 

Hole (hoi), M. [A. Sax. /toi, hollotv, cavern, 
hole. Comp. D. hoi, laei. hoi, fioZa, a hol- 
low, a cavity; O.H.G. hoi, G. hold, hollow; 
of same root as A. Sax. helan, to cover, to 
conceal, whence hell; or as Gr, Icoilos, hol- 
low.] 1. A hollow pdace or cavity in any solid 
body, natural or artificial; a perfortuion, 
orifice, aperture, pit, rent, fissure, crevice, 
or the like. 

Jeholada the priest took a chest, and bored a hole 
in tlie lid of it. 2 Ki. xii. 9. 

Specifically— 3. The excavated habitation 
of certainAvild beasts, as the fox, the badger, 
&c. ; hence, a mean habitation; a ntirrow or 
dark lodging. 

How much more happy thou, that art content 

To live within this little Ao*, tlmn I 

iVlm after empire, that vain quarry, fly. Dryden. 

—A hole in one’s coat, a flaw in one’s reputa- 
tion ; a weak spot in one’s character.— S yn. 
■Rent, fissure, erevice, orifice, aperture, in- 


ch, c7iain; dh. Sc. loc7t; 
Vob. II. 


, yo; j,/ob; ii, I'r. tow; ng, ship; th, tiien; th, fMu; w, wig; wh, itiMg; 


zh, azure.— See KAV. 
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terstice, perforiitioii, excavatioii, pit, cave, 

Hole (iiol), v.i. pret. &pp. holed; ppr. holing, 
■iv , MU into a hole. R J mmm. 

Hole (hoi), at.. 1. To cut, dig, or make a 
hole or holes in; as, to hole a post for the 
insertion of rails or bars. 

■vvitli tlirowiiiff of the holed atone, with hurling- of 
tliciir d-'irts. ChicptUitn, 

■> Tf) drive into a hole, as in golfing, or into 
a !mg, as in billiards. --3. In mining, to un- 
dercut a coal-seam. See JIOIBR. 

Hole, i Hoi, t a,. Entire; whole; sound. Chau- 

Hole-and-coraer (hol'and-kor-nfir), «. 
clandestine; underhand. 

Such is the rvretched trickery of hole-and-corner 
buffery! These are not its only artifices. Dickens. 

Holectypus (ho-lek'ti-pus), n. [Gr. halos, 
entire, wholly, and ekti/pas, embossed.] A 
fossil genus of sea-urchins, with a hemi- 
spherical circular shell, strengthened iti- 
teimally by five strong ribs or projections. 
Holer (hol'fir), n. In mining, one who im- 
dercuts the coal seam for 2 or 3 feet in- 
: wards with alight pick, and then by driving 
in wedges breaks away the portions that 
have been holed. 

Holibut (ho'li-but). See Halibot. 
Holidame (hoTi-dfim), ■». [Apparently from 
kvlg and dmm, but really a corruption of 
haiidom.] Same as Hafidom. 

By my here comes Katharhia ! Shn/i. 

Holiday (hoTi-da),,». [Holy and day.] 1- A 
consecrated day; a religious anniversary; a 
day set apart for commemorating some im- 
portant event or in honour of some person. 

2. An occasion of Joy and gaiety. 

My approach has made a little holiday. 

And every face was ciress'd in smiles to meet me. 

Roiife, 

3. A. day of exemption from labour; a day 
of amusement; a day or a number of days 

. during which a person is released from his 
everyday labours. 

. If ah the year ware playing /icthWhyr, 

To sport would be as tediotui ns to work. Shah. 

(ho'li-dS), a. 1. Pertaining to a 
: befittingaholiday;oheerful; joyous; 
as, a IwMap suit of clothes, 

Now I am in a AoWrfajr humour.' , Shai\ 

2. Adapted for or proper to a special oc- 
casion, ' 

Courage is but a holiday kind Of virtue, to be seldom 
exeremed. Drydtn. 

Holily (hoTi-liJ, ttd-w. L In a holy or de- 
vout manner; piously;, with sanctity.— -2. Sa- 
credly; inviolably. : ‘ Priend.ship ... that 
so hdily was olisorved.’ , Sir iP. .Sidney, 
rilare.] , 

Holiness (lioTi-nes), n. 1. Tlie state or qua- 
lity of being holy or sinless; purity or in- 
tegrity of moral character; freedom from 
sin; sanctity; the, feeling of antipathy or 
repugnance to moral evil (see e.xtract). 
Applied to the Supreme Being, holiness de- 
notes perfect purity or integrity of moral 
character, one of his essential attributes. 

Holiness suggests the idea, not of perfect virtue, 
but of tliat peculiar affection wherewith a being of 
perfectvirtiie regiirdsmoral evil; and so much indeed 
IS this the precise and characteristic import of the 
term, that, had there been no evil, either actual or con- 
ceivable, in the universe there would have been no 
hohness. There would have been perfect truth and 
- perfect righteousness, yet not holiness; for this is a 
: .word which denotes neitlier any one of the V!rtue.s in 
particular, nor the assemblage of them all put to- 
gether, but the recoil or the repulsion of these towards 
the opposite vices— a-recoil that never would have 
i been felt, if vlcehad bean so far a nonentity as to be 
, -neither an object of real existence nor an object of 
thoiight. Chalmers. 

% The state of anything hallowed, or con- 
secrated to God or to Ids worship ; saered- 
ness.— 3, That which is separated to the 
Service of God. 

Israel -was holiness unto the Lord. Jer. ii. 3. 


liness, religiousness, sanctity, sacredness. 
HoliJig-axe (hoTing-.alrs), n. A narrow axe 
for cutting holes iu posts. 

Holla (hoi-la')- (Er. hoUi—ho / ho ! and hi. 
there.] An exclamation to some one at a 
r distance, in order to call atten tion or ■ in 
: f answer to one that hails. Written also MoUo, 
Holloa. 

The albatross did follow ; 

And every day for food or play 
, Came to the maanet’s hallo. Colen'dge. 
Holla, Hollo (liolla, hol'16), v.i. T'o call 
. out or, exclaim; to shout or cry aloud. ‘He 
AoSaed but even no-iv.’ Shah See HAbtoo. 

\ HoUaud, (hoTland), *>1. A kind of fine linen 


originally manufactured In Holland ; also a 
coarser linen fabric unbleached or dyed 
brown used lor covering furniture, carpets, 
&c., or for making window-blinds and the 
like. , t 

Hollander (hol'land-er), n. A native of 
Holland. 

HollandiSli (hol'latid-ii3h), a. Like Holland, 
Hollands (holTandz), n. A sort of gin im- 
ported from Holland. 

HoHen (liolTeii), n. A local name for Holly 
(which see). _ 

Hollo (holTo), 11 . v.i. inter), bame as uolla. 
Hollow (hoTld). a. [A. Sax, holy. Jwlh, a 
hollow space. SeeHoUE.] 1 _. Containing an 
empty space, natural or artificial, within a 
solid substance; not solid; having a vacant 
space or cavity within; as, & hollow tree; a 
hollow rock; a hollow sphere. 


‘2. Concave; sunken; as, a hollow eye; a 
holknv cheek. — 3. Deep; low; lusembllng 
sound reverberated from a cavity, or desig- 
nating such a sound; as, a ‘hollow roar.’ 
Dry den. 

The mingled ineasm-e ... 

In /iv/ilow murmurs died away. Collins. 

i. Hot sincere or faithful; false; deceitful; 
not sound; as, a liolloto heart. 

Who in want a hollow friend doth try. 

Directly seasons him his enemy. Shak. 

6, Thorough ; complete ; out-and-out ; as, a 
hollow beating; a AoKoie rdetory. [Colloq.] 
—Hollow spar. Same as Hohlspath.—Sys. 
Concave, sunken, low, vacant, empty, void, 
false, faithless, deceitful, hollow-hearted. 

Hollow (holTo), 11 . A depression or excava- 
tion below the general level or in the sub- 
stance of any tliih,g; an empty siiace in any- 
thing; a cavity, natural or, artificial; con- 
cavity; a cave or cavern; a den; a hole; a 
groove; a channel; a canal; as, the hollow 
of the hand; the holloio of a tree. ‘Some 
■vault or lioWow.' Bacon. 

Forests grew 

Upon the barren hallows, high o’ershading- 
Thehaimts of savage beasts. Prior. 

The little springs and rills are conveyed through 
little channels into the main hallow of the aqueduct. 

Affdison. 

Hollow aiolTo), v.t. [Erom the adj.] To 
make hollow, as by digging, cutting, or en- 
graving; to excavate. 

Trees rudely Avf/orvrif did the waves sustain ■ 
Ere ships in triumph ploughed the -watery plain 
Dryden. 

Hollow (hol'lS). ddv. Utterly; completely; 
out-and-out: generally with the verbs beat, 
carry, and, the like; as, he boat him hoUoio; 
he oarried, it hollow. [Colloq.] 

Hollow Oiol'lo), v.i. To shout. SeeHouLA. 

Hollow (hol'ld), ti.L To Urge or call on by 
shouting. 

He has hollowed the hounds upon a velvet-he.aded 
knobbler. Sir IV. Scott. 

Hollow-honed (holTo-hond), a. Having the 
bones hollow, not solid, as 
birds. , , 

Hollow - hrick ( hoi ' la- 
brik), A brick made 
with perforations through 
it forthe purpose of warm- 
ing or , ventilation, or to 
prevent moisture from 
penetrating a wall. 
Hollow-eyed (holT6-id).a. 
Having sunken eyes. ‘Eol- 
low-oy 'ed, sharp - looking 
wretch.’ Shak. 
Hollow-hearted (hoTid- 
lidrt-ed), a. Insincere; de- 
ceitful ; not sound and true; of practice or 
sentiment different from profession. 

: The disaffected, 

And dose walignants are detected. Hudibras, 

Hollow-horned (holTo-hornd), a. Having 
tlie horns hollow as o.xen, 

Hollowly (holTo-li), adv. In a hollow man- 
ner; insincerely; deceitfully. 

, Crown -what I profess with kind event 
, If T speak true; if Aff/Aiw/ji, invert 
What best is boded me, to mischief! Shak. 

Hollowness (hoT16-nes), n. 1. Thu state of 
being hollow; cavity; depression of siu-face; 
excavation.— 2, Insincerity; deceitfulness; 
treachery. 

The hardness of most hearts, t\\e hollowness of 
others,- and the baseness and ingratitude of almost 
a!!. South. 

Hollow-newel (Iiol'lo-na-el), n. Tn arch. 
the well-hole or opening in the centre of 
winding stairs. See Hewel. 



Hollow-bricks. 


Bate, fiir, fat, fjill: me, met, her; 



Hollow-plane (hol'lo-plan), n. A moulding 
plane with a convex sole. 

Hollow-punch (hoiao-punsli), 71 . A punch 
with a circular cutting edge for cutting 
holes for rivets, eyelets, Ac., iu leather, 
cloth, paper, or where a smooth round hohi 
is to be cut in a soft yielding material. 

Hollow-rail (holTo-ral), n. A tubular rail- 
way rail, heated with steam to prevent tlm 
accretion of ice. 

Hollow-root 0ioT16-rSt), n. A plant, Adore, 
AfoschateUina, nat. order Caprifoliaceio. See 
AnoxA. 

Hollow- spar (hol'ia-spiir), n. S.ame as 
Hohlspath, 

Hollow-square (hons-skwar), n. A body 
of soldiers drawn up in the form of a square, 
with an empty space in the middle. 

Hollow-toned (hol'lo-tond), a. Having a 
tone or sound like that coming from a 
cavity; deep-toned. 

Hollow-wall (holTd-wiil), n. A -wall built 



Hollow-wall. 


in two thicknesses, leaving a cavity or <‘avi. 
ties between^ either for the purpose of pre- 
venting moisture from being driven iiy 
storms through the brickwork, for ventilat- 
ing, for preserving a unifonn temperature 
in apartments, or for saving materials. 

Hollow-ware (holTo- war), n. A general 
trade name given to various iron articles 
AVhicli are hollow, as cauldrons, kettles, 
saucepams, coffee-mills, &c. Hollow-ware is 
of two kinds, cast-iron and icrovght-iron. The 
name is also sometimes applied to earthen- 
ware. 

HoHow-WOrt (holTo-iv6rt), n. The name 
of a succulent plant with pink flowers, 
Cor ydaliis cava. 

Hally (liol'li), n. [A. .Siix. holegn, holen, holly, 
alder, elder; 0. E, and Sc. liollen, hollin, holly; 



Hblly^ (/&v Aijnifolitim). 


allied to W, ceZi/n, Gael, ciolwun, holly. 
Comp, /iehn(-oak), which is-holen, with m 
instead of 71.] 1. Aplant of the genus Ilex (/. 
Agwifolium), and the only British species of 
that genus. It belongs to the nat.orderAqui- 
foliaceic. The comnum holly, of which there 
are many varieties, grows to the height of 
from 20 to 30 feet; the stem by age becomes i 
large, iiml is covered W'ith a grayisii smooth 
bark , and set with Viranehes which f onn a sort 
of cone. The leaves are oblong oval, of alucid 
green on the upper surface, but pale on tho 
under surface; the edges are indented and 
waved, with sharp thorns terminating eachof , 
the points. The flowers grow in clusters, and - 
are succeeded by roundish berries, which : : 
turn to a beautiful red about Michaelmas.: 
This plant is a beautiful evergreen, and ex-::, 
cellently adapted for hedges and fences, as. : 
it bears clipping. The wood is hard and : 
white, and is much employed for turnery. , 
work, for dra%ving upon, for knife-himdles, : : 
Ac. Of the bark bird-lime is made by roa- ; : 
ceratiems, and houses and churches . at , 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bijll; 


oil, pound; li, Sc. abnne; y. Sc. fey. 




HOL¥-FIKJB 


fihristumti aro udonied with the leaves 
and liui'rie.s, a relic iwobably of Bmiilisni.— 
2. Tlie holm-oak (Quermin Ilex), an ever- 
green oak, often called IIoUy-oak.—Knee- 
hoUji, a plant, the hutcher’s-broom (Jlmc.utt 
muleatm). See Ruscus. — Sea-holly, aphint, 
Etyngwm inaritimmn. See Ervngii. 
Houyrt «dt!. Entirely ; wholly. Chauesr. 
Hollyhock ( hol'li-hok), n. [O.E. holihoc, 
from holy, and A.Sax. Aoce, a mallow; called 
‘holy ’from being originally brought from 
the ilnlv Land. ] A plant (Althea roiiea), nat. 
order Malvaceie. It is a native of (Jliiria 
and of Southern Europe, and is a frequent 
ornament of our gardens. There are many 
v:iricti(‘S, v.dth single and double tlowers, 
characterized by the tints of yellow, red, 
purple, and dark pui'ple approaching to 
black. The leaves are said to yield a blue 
eolntu'ing matter not inferior to indigo. 
Holly-oak (hol'li-ok), n. Same as Holm-oak. 
Holly-tree (hol'Ii-tre), n. Same as Uolly. 
Holm, Holme (holm or hom), n. See 
Holm-oak. 

Holm, Holme (holm or horn), n. [A. Sax. 
Hi. (d. and Dan. holm, a small island in a 
I'iver; Sw. holme, .Teel, hhlmr, an island.] 
1. An islet or river island; in Orkney, a 
small island off a larger one.— 2. A low flat 
tract of rich land hy the side of a river. 

The soft wind blowing over meadowy /lo/ms. 

TetiitysoH. 

Holm is frequently joined with other syl- 
ialdes in names of places, as Stepholme, 
'Flathhohne. 

Holmite (holm'it or hom'it), n. A variety of | 
carbonate of lime: so called from Mr. Holme, 
wiio analyzed It. 

Holm-oak (holm'ok or hom'dk), n. [O.E. 
hollen, A. Sax. holen, holly: the leaves of 
one sort of evergreen oak resemble those 
of the holly. See Holly.] The evergi-een 
oak; the Querous Ilex. 

Holohlastic (ho'lo-blast-ik), a. In zool. a 
term applied to ova, such as those of manr- 
nials, of which the yolk is entirely germinal. 
Holocaust (hoTo-kqst), n. [Gr. halos, whole, 
and kaustos, burned, from kaiii, to burn.] 

A burnt sacrifice or offering, tlie whole of 
which was consumed by fire, a species of ' 
sacrifice in use among the .Tew's and some : 
pagan nations; now sometimes applied to a I 
great slaughter or sacrifice of life. j 

Eumenes cut a piece from every part of the victim, j 
and by this he made it an holocaust, or an entire sac- 
rifice. U'. Jlroome. 

Holocepkali (ho-lo-sefa-li), n. pi. [Gr. 
halos, entire, and leap hale, the head.] A 
sub-order of fishes of the order Elasmo- 
hranchii, characterized by long jaws encased 
by dental plates and a cartilaginous endo- 
skelcton, Only two genera are known to 
exist now; the fossil species range from tiie 
bottom of the oolite to the present age. 
The best known living member of this sub- 
order is the Chiniem tmmstrosa, sometimes, 
called ‘king of the herrings.’ See CHIMERA, 4. 
Holocryptic (lio-lo-kidp'tik), a. [Gr. halos, 
whole, complete, and JeryptO, to conceal.] 
Wholly or effectively concealing ; specifi- 
cally, descriptive (d a cipher incapable of 
being read except hy one who has the key, 
HolO^apk (ho'lo-graf), n, [Gr. 7iof(5s,whole, 

- and gmp/td, to write.] Any writing, as a 
letter, deed, testament, <fec., wholly written 
hy the person from whom it hears to pro- 
ceed. 

Lot who says 

‘ The soul’s a clean white papec, ' rather say, 

A palimpsest, a prophet's Aofff.fr'n/A 
Defiled, erased, and covered by a monk s. 

E. B. Broionins. 

Holograpli (lioTo-graf), a. A term applied to 
a manuscript document or letter written and 
signed by the grantor or sender ; as, the 
; . will is holograph of the grantor. 

A hohgrafih letter by a man of quality is a true 
treasure, Lattib. 

HolograpMc,Holograpliical(ho-lo-graf'ik, 
ho-lo-grafik-al), a. Forming or relating to 
a holograph; written by the hand of the 
person from whom it comes; holograph. 
See preceding article. 

Holohedral (ho-lo-hehlral), a. [Gr, holes, 
whole, and hedra, seat, base.] In mineral. 
a term applied to a crystal with all the 
similai’ edges or angles similarly replaced. 
HolometaT301a(hoTo-me-tab"o-la), n.pf.The 
' section of the class .Inseeta which undergo 
a complete metamorphosis. See INSECT. 
Holometabolic (hoTo-me-ta-boT'ik); a. [Or. 
Aoiojs, entire, complete, andmafaijofe, change. ] 
In zool, a term : applied to insects which 
uiideigo a complete metamorphosis. 
Holometer (ho-lom'ct-(ir), 71. [Gr. holos, all, 

ch, chuhr, Ch, Sc, loch; g, go; j, job; 


and metres, to measure.] -A mathematical 
instrument for taking all kinds of measures, 
both on the earth and in tlie heavens; a 
pantometer, 

Holopkanerous (lio-lo-fan'e-rus), a. [Or. 
holos, entire, wholly, mid phaneros, visible, 
from phaitm, to show.] In zool. an epithet 
applied to the metamorpliosis of insects 
when complete. 

Holophotal (hol-o-fo'tal). a. [Gr. holos, 
■whole, and phos, photoit, light.] In optics, 
reflecting tlie rays of light in one unbroken 
mass without perceptible loss; as, a holo- 
photal reflector. 

HoloptycMus(lio-h)p-tik'i-us). n. [Gr. holos, 
entire, and ptycM, a wrinkle.] A genus of 
fo.ssil ganoid fishes ouciUTiiig in the upper 
old I'ed s.and.stone, so named from their 
wrinkled enamelled scales. Tlie liead was 
covered with large plates, and the body 
with bony scales, rliomhic or cycloid in 
form. Tlieir Jaws, besides being armed with 
numerous sliavp- pointed ttsh-teeth, were 
furnished with large teeth of a conical form. 
Tlie fin spines were large and the bones only 
partially ossified, the centre being cartila- 
ginous. They were from 8 to IS feet in , 
length. The name Holoptychins is now 
limited to tlie fossils of the old red .sand- 
stone, and that of lihtzodns given to those 
of the coal-measures. 

Holosericeous (ho'lo-se-ri"shus), a. [Gr. 
holos, entire, and L. serieevs, silken.] In 
hot. covered with minute silky hairs, dis- 
covered better hy the touch than hy sight. 
Holosteum (ho-Ios'te-mn), n. [Gr. holos, 
whole, and osteon, bone : applied by anti- 
phrasis to this plant, which is soft and deli- 
cate.] A genus of plants, nat. order C'aryo- 
phyllacete. The species ai'e small insigni- 
ficant chickiveed-like annuals. H. umbel- 
latum is a native of Britain. 

Holostomata (ho-lo-stom'a-ta), n. pi. [Gr. 
holos, wliole, and stoma, a mouth.] A divi- 
sion of gasteropodous molluscs in which 
the aperture of the shell is rounded or 
entire. 

Holostome (hoTo-stom), 7i. In zool. a mem- 
, her of the Holostomata. 
f Holotlmre (ho'lo-thili’), 77. A holothurian. 
Holotlitiria (ho-lo-thu'ri-a), n. A genus of 
marine animals of the order Hohitlmrioidea. 
(See Holothueioidea.) Also, as a plural, 
the Ilolotlmrians. 

Holothurian. (ho-lo-thfi'ri-an), n. In zool. 
a memlier of the Holothurioidea. 
Holothurian (ho-lo-thu'ri-au), a. 01 or 
pertaining to the Holotliiuioidea. 
Holothurioidea (ho'lo-tliu-ri-oi"d§-a), n. pi. 
[Gr. hoiciu, whole, fftiodon.dim. of f/iaa’a, open- 
ing, door, mouth, and eulos, resemhlauce. J 
The sea-cucumhers or sea-slugs, an order 
of echinoderms destitute of the calcareous 
plates typical of uie class, hut with a leathery 
integument open at both ends, and pierced 
by orifices tlirough which suctorial feet or 
ambulacra protrude. They have the mouth 
surrounded by teiitacula; a long convoluted 
alimentary canal ; respiratory organs near 
the anus, and generally in the form of two 
branching arborescent tubes (forming the 
‘ respiratory tree ’ ) into which the water is 
admitted ; and the organs of botii se.\es on 
each individual. They are capable of extend- 
ing themselves to several times the length 
they have in a state of repose, and of e.xtra- 
ordinary reproduction of parts, even of vital 
organs. Theyoungundergoametamorphosis 
during development. They abound in the 
Asiatic seas, the bdehe-de-mer or trepang 
being a member of the family. 

Holour,t7i. A rvhoremonger. Chaucer. 
Help, Holpen (holp, holp'n), the antiquated 
pret. and pp. of help. ,See Help. 

By foul play, as thou sayest, were we heaved thence. 
But blessedly hither. Shak. 

I could not be unthankful, I who wa.s 

Entreated thus and E. B. Bramniu^. 

Holster (hol'sMr), n. [D. holster, a pistol- 
case; comp. A. Sax, lieoisfer, a Tilding-piace, 
a I’ecess, from holan, to cover, to lilde; 
Icel. /wdsfer, Dan, hylster, a case,] A 
leathern case for a pistol, carried by a hoi'se- 
man at the fore-part of his saddle, 

Holstered (hoTstfird), a. Bearing holsters; 
as, a holstered steed. 

Holt (holt), 71. [A. Sax. O.Sax. and 1.6. holt, 
grove, wood; D. hout, G. hols, wood, tim- 
her. Comp. Gael, and Ir. coil, coille, pi. 
coillte, wood; W. cel, celt, shelter, covert,] 

A wood or woodland; an orchard; a plan- 
tation: seldom used except in poetry or in 
provincial English, common os an element 
in names of places in England. 

ii, Er. t07i; ng, sing; W, then; th, thin; 


Comes a vapour from the margin, over 

heath anr.i 

Cramming alt the bhist before it, in its breast a thun- 
derbolt. 7V?i«>w/c. 

Holt.t For Holdeth. Chaucer. 

Holt (holt), 71. [Coi'i’uptedforMd.] Ahold; 
a place of security; a burrow; specifically, a 
deep liole in a river for the profoefcion of 
fish. ‘ Gone to 7ioif.’ C. Kingsley. 
Holus-Bolus (lioTus-hoTus). adv, [From 
whole, and bolus, a pill.] All .at a gulp; al- 
together; all at once; as, he swallorved it 
holus-bolus. [Vulgar.] , 

Holus-bolus (ho'lus-bo'Ius), n. The whole; 
all talcen collectively; as, he drove out the 
holus-bolus of them. [Vulgar. ] 

Holy (hd'li), a. [A. ,Sax. h&h'g, V. and G. 
heilig, Icel. heilagr, Dan. Iiellig, holy; from 
A. Sax. hdl, O.G. and Icel. licit, Goth, hails, 
whole, sound, safe. See Hale, Heal, Hal- 
low, &c.] 1, Free from sin and sinful affec- 
tioiLs; pure in heai’t, temper, or dispositions; 
pious; godly; as, a holy man; a Aoly di.spo- 
sition : holy zeal. 

Be ye koly; foi’ I am holy. i Bet. i. i6. 

2, Hallowed; consecrated or set apart to a 
sacred use, or to the service or worship of 
God; having a sacred character or associa- 
tions; revered; reveiend; as, the holy Sab- 
bath; holy oil ; holy vessels; a holy priest- 
hood. 

Where'er we tread, 'tis haunted, holy ground. 

Byratt. 

An evil soul producing holy witness 

I.S like a villain with a .smiling cheek. Shak. 

—Holy Alliance, a league formed by the 
sovereigns of Eussia, Austria, and Prussia 
after the defeat of Nafioleon I. at Waterloo, 
on the proposal, it is said, of the emperor 
Alexander of Eussia, and to whicli iill the 
Eui'opean sovereigns finally gave in their 
adhesion. Its ostensible object was to regu- 
late the relations of the states of Christeii- 
doin in accordance with scriptural prin- 
ciples, but its real end was the maintenance 
of existing dynasties. A special clause de- 
barred any member of the Bonaparte family 
from ascending a European throne. Upon 
the secession of France and England tlie 
alliance ceased to have any real existence. 
—Holy of holies, in Scrip, tlie innermost 
apartment of the Jewish tahemaele or tem- 
ple where the ark was kept, and where no 
person entered except the high-priest once 
a year. — Holy Ghost or Holy Spirit, the Di- 
vine Spirit; the third, person in the Trinity. ' 
—Holy grail. See QAAlb.— Holy Office, the In- 
(inisition.—ffoly one, a person set np.art for 
the service of God,— 27i6 Holy One, the Su- 
preme Being.— //oil/ Orders. See Orper.— 
Holy rood, the cross or crucifix, particularly 
one placed in churches on the rood beam over 
the entrance of the chancel. — Holy Thurs- 
day, Ascension-day; or, among E. Catholics, 
Timi’sday in Holy Week (as they also say 
Holy Saturday). — Holy war, a war to I'escue 
the Holy Land from tlie infidels; a crusade; 
a war carried on hy the Christians again.st 
the Saracens in tile 11th, I2th, and 13th 
centuries. —Lfoiy water, in the M. Cath, Ch. 
salted water consecrated by the priest, and : 
used in various rites and ceremonies, as in 
baptism, the consecration of relics, churches, 
&,c.—Holy-iuater fount, in the if. Cath. Ckthe 
vessel containing the holy water. Called 
also Holy-water Stock, Holy-water Stone, 
Holy -neater . Stoup, Holy -water Vat, &c. 
See Fount, Swvr.-Holy-iuater clerk, a 
contemptuous name for a poor scholar; 
also, a person who carried the holy water. — 
Holy week, tlie week before Easter (the last 
week of Lent), in which the passion of our 
Saviour is commemorated.— Holy writ, the 
sacred Scriptures. —Syn. Fious, devout, 
godly, religious, immaculate, divine, hal- 
lowed, consecrated. sanctified, sacred. 
Holy-cross (lid'iw^ros), n. l. An order of 
Augnstinian canons, suppressed in the seven- 
teenth century. —2. An ecclesiastical order 
established in France in 18.34, who devote 
themselves to preaching and education— 
the brothers educating orphan boys, and 
instructing them in trades or agriculture, 
the sisters educating girls and attending 
the. sick. —3. A society formed hy clerical 
members of the extreme ritualistic section 
of the Engliish Church. 

Holy-cross Day, vi. See Holy-rood Day, 
Holy-cruel (hoTi-krS-el), a. Cruel from ex- 
cess of holiness. ‘Be not so holy-cruel.' 
Shak. 

Holyday (hoH-da). See Holiday. 

Holy-fire (hoTi-fir), oi. In the if. Cath, 
and Greek Churches, a light kindled on 
Holy Saturday, the Saturday preceding; 

Wj toig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Eey. 
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Easter Sunday, by sparks from adimt. 
Ail the lights !we previously extingmshed, 
and the boly-fire is greeted by the ecclesi- 
ustios on th^sir icnees ‘Lunien 

Cliristi’ (Light of Christ). At Home the 
ceremony is performed in presence of the 
pope. At Jerusalem it is celebrated by the 
Creek amlAnneiiianclergycomhined. There 
the li"ht is represented as miraculous. 

Holy Ghost. See under Holy. 

Holy Grass. See Hieroghloe. 

Holy-rood (ho ii-rod), n. See under Holy. 
Holy-rood Pay, n- The fourteenth day of 
September, on which a religious festival is 
oliserved in memory of the exaltation of our 
Saviour's cross. Called also Holy-cross Bay. 
Holy-stoae (ho'li-ston), «. A soft sand- 
stone used by seamen for cleaning the decks 
of ships. , 

Holystone (ho'li-ston), v.t. To scrub the 
deck of a vessel with holy-stone, 
Holy-tliistle (hoTi-this-l). n. A plant, the 
blessed-thistle (Cmtaureci benedieta). 
Holy-water (ho'-li-wa-ter), n. See under 
llOhX. 

Holy-water SprinKler, n. l. An instrument 
with which to 
Sprinkle holy 
water. It eon- 
si sts of a buncli, 
of twigs or a 
brush of horse- 
hair set in a 
handle. After 
heiiig dipped in 
the holy-water 
yessel it is shak- 
en towards or 
over the congre- 
gation. Called 
also Aspergillus, 

Aspergillim. ~ 

2. A name .some- 
times given to 
a weapon of of-. Holy-water Sprinkler.—Picard., 
fence used in the 

middle ages, called more commonly Morn- 
ijm-ito’ (which see). 

Holy-weelc (hd'H'wek), a. See under Holy. , 
Homage (hom'iij ), n. [^'r. hommage, Er. 
ftomeuffitye, froniMed.L. homin.aitiau'm, hoih- 
age, from I. homo, hamiwls, a man, in 
Med. L. a client, a vassal. The termina- 
tion wlicwm, not rare ih classical Latin, be- 
came hutch more generally used towards 
the end of the empire, and is especially; 
■ common in the charters of the sixth and 
seventh centuries. In Trance it became 
modified successively into atcnm, atge, age, 
■which last form it retains Inmodern French. 
Comp, age, from 1. cetatimm; damage, dam- 
naticuni; stage, staticum; village, villati- 
cum; voyage, viaticum.1 1. In feudal law, 
a symbolical acknowledgment made by a 
feudal tenant to and in presence of his lord 
on rscehing the investiture of a fee or com- 
ing to it by succession, that he was his man 
or vassal. Tlie tenant, being ungirt and 
uncovered, kneeled and held up both his 
hands between those of the lord, who sat 
before him, and there professed that 'he 
did become his man, from that day forth, 
of life and limb, and earthly honour,’ and 
then received a kiss from his lord.— 2. Obeis- 
ance ; respect paid by extezmal action ; re- 
spect or reverential regard; deference. 

. Go, go, with homage yon proud victors meet ! 

, . Dryden. 

Paying an iggiosnimoes: homage to all who pos- 
sessed influence in the courts. MaeaxUay. 

3. Eeverence directed to the Supreme Being; 
reverential worship ; devout affection.— 
Homage ancestral is where a man and his 
ancestors have, time out of mind, hold their 
land of the lord by homage.— Simple ftomape, 
a mere acknowledgment of tenure without 

, fealty or the services consequent upon it.— 

. Liege homage, a homage which inclnded 
: fealty and certain services. 

Homage (hom'iij), v.t. l. To pay respect to 
' by external action; to give reverence to; to 
profess fealty.— 2. 'To subject in token of 
reverence and fealty. 

: To her great Neptune hm/taged all his streams. 

■Co 7 i>iey, 

Homageable (hom'aj-a-ld), a. Bound to 
pay homage. 

Homage-jury (hom'aj-ju-ri), n. A jury in 
a fiourt-baron, consisting of tenants tliat do 
, homage, who me to iwiuire and make pre- 
sentments of the death of tenants, surren- 
ders, admittances, and the like. Wharton, 
Homager (liom'aj-er), n. One wlio does or 
is bound to do homage; one who holds land, 
of another by homage. 


AH tiie rest of the Saxon king's being homagers to 
liini (Ethelbert). h 

Homagium (hom-a'ji-um), -n. LL.L.] Horn- 
age. 

Homalonotus (imm-al-oii't-i-tus), n. [Gr. 
homalo.% on the same level, and notos, the 
hack.] A genus of trilohites found in the 
Silurian and Devonian formations. 
Homalopsidae (ho-ma-lop'si-de), «. pi. [Gv. 
homalos, regular, oju; the countenance, and 
eidos, resemblance, ] A family of fresh-water 
coluhrine snakes, infesting the ponds and 
rivers of India mid the Eastern Arcliipelago. 
They sometimes attain a considerable size, 
and are reported venomous. 

Homaloptera (ho-mal-op'to-ra), n. pi [Gr. 
homalos, regular, and pteron, a wing. ] A 
small order of dipterous insects, called Hu- 
pipara, from fhe larvie remaining within 
the body of the mother till tiiey have at- 
tained the pupa state. Several are wing- 
less, and all are parasitic, one remarkable 
genus, Nyoteribia, infesting bats. 

Homarus (hom'a-rus), n. A genus of deca- 
podons, long-tailed enistaceans, containing 
the marine lobsters. Nephrops (which see) 
is a snh-geiuis. See Lobstek. 

Hombre (om'br), n. Same as Ombre. 

It was there that Egaiite Orleans roasted partridges 
on the niglit wlien he and the Marquis of Steyiie won 
a hundred thousand from a great personage at 
homhre. Thachcriry. 

Home (hom), n. [A. Sax. hdm, home, dwell- 
ing, fai-m, village. Comp. L.G. and Fris. 
ham, G. heim, Goth, haims, abode, village, 
&c. Cog. Lith. kedmas, Gr. kbmS, a village, 
probably L. qiiies, quiet, Ac.] 1. One’s own 
abode; one’s own dwelling; the house or 
place in which one resides ; the abode of 
the family or household of which one forms 
a member; hence, a place or state of rest 
and comfort; a future state; the grave. 

His groat love, sli.irp as Iiis spur, hath holp him 

To ills home before us. . Shah, 

Stronger by we.'ikncss, wiser men become, 

As tiiay draw near to tlieir eternal /tome. Waller. 

2. One’s own country; as, let affairs at limxe 
be well managed by the administration. 

They wlio pass tJirough a foreign country towarci.s 
their native liowf. Atterhury. 

S. The place of constant residence; the seat. 
Flandria, by plenty, made the home of war. Prior. 

4. An institute or establishment, generally 
formed for a benevolent purpose, such as 
to, afford to the homeless, sick, or desti- 
tute the comforts of a home; as, a sailors’ 
home; an oiphans’ home, &c.--At home, 
(«) in or about one’s own house or lodgings; 
at the abode of the household to which one 
belongs; not travelling or visiting at a dis- 
tance; (6) in one’s own country. 

Travellers ne'er did lie, 

Though fools at home condemn ’em. Shak. 
—At home in or on a subject, conversant, 
familiar , thoroughly acquainted with it. —To 
make one’s self at home, to conduct one’s 
self In another’s house as unrestrainedly as 
if at home.— S yn. Abode, residence, dwell- 
ing, hahitatioii. 

Home (iidm), a. I, Connected with one’s 
home or place of abode, or with one’s coun- 
try; domestic : often opposed to foreign; 
as, home comforts ; home affections ; home 
manufactures; home affairs,— 2. Close ; to the 
point; poignant; pointed. 

I am sorry to give him such /!£>»«« thrusts. Slillixzgjleei, 
—Home farm, home park, home wood, the 
farm, park, or wood adjoining a mansion- 
house or residence of a landed proprietor. 
Home (horn), ado. l. To one’s homo; to one’s 
place of abode or one’s native country; to 
the place or person to which a thing belongs; 
as, to go home, come home, htinghoxne, carry 
home: often opposed to abroad, or in a 
foreign country; as, my brother will return 
home in the first ship from India.— 2. To the 
point; to the mark aimed at; to the desired 
place or distance; so as to produce an in- 
tended effect ; effectively ; satisfactorily; 
closely; thoroughly; fully; as, to strike 
Awna; to charge Aome; to pay Acme; to 
speak Ao»ie. 'Satisfy me hcone.’ [All these 
usages are found in Shakspere.] 

This is a ooiisideraticm that comes home to our 
interest. Addison. 

Speak not at large, say, I am thine, 

And then they have their answer home. G, Herbert, 

—To come home (naut.), said of an anchor 
when it loosens from the ground by the 
violence of the wind or current, &c. 
Home-blow (Jidm'blo), n. A vvell-dirocted 
or eifective blow. 


Homeborn (iibin'born), a. l.Yative; natural. 

Arm 

These creatures from homehorn intriusick harm. 

Donne. 

2. .Domestic; not foreign. 

One t-uv shall be to him that is homeborn, and unto 
the stranger tlmt sojouriietli among you. Ex. xii, 45. 

Home-bound (hom'-homid), a. Same as 
Plomeivard-boimd. 

For thought i-s tired of wandering- o'er the world, 

And honie-bound fancy runs her bark ashore. Tctylai\ 

Homebred (hom'bred), a. 1. Native; natural. 

' 11 oinebred lusts. ’ E aMiniomi— 2. Domestic; 
originatiiig at home; not foreign; as, home- 
bred evil. ‘ Homebred mischief. ’ Milton.— 

3. Plain; rude; artless; uncultivated; not 
polished by travel. 

Only to me two homebred youths belong, Drynen. 

Home-bre'Wed (hom'brod), a. Brewed or 
made at home as opimsed to made in a 
public brewery ; said of llqiiom. 

I drink tlie virgin lymph, pure and crystalline as it 
gushes from tile rock, or the sparkling beverage 
home-bresved from malt of my own making. SmaUeit, 

Home-brewed (hom'brad), n. Beer, ale, or 
the like brewed at home and not in a pulilie 
brewery. 

Homebuilt (hom'bilt), a. Built in our own 
country. 

Home-circle (honTsfir-kl), n. The meiiihers 
of a household; the close asssodates, connec- 
tions, or dependents of a household. ‘ Her 
own home-circle of the poor.’ Tennyson. 
Home-department (hdm'de-part-ment), n. 
That department of tlie executive govern- 
ment, in which the interior affairs of the , 
country are regulated. 

Home-farm (hdm'fami), n. See under 
Home, a. 

Homefelt (hdm'felt), a. Felt in one’s own 
breast ; inward ; private ; as, homefelt joys 
or delight. ‘ Homefelt quiet.’ Pope, 
Home-grown (liom'gi'dn), a. Grown in one’s 
orvn garden or country ; not imported ; as, 
home-grown fruit. 

HomeKeeping (liom'kep-iiig), a. Staying at 
home. 

Hotnekeepixig yavAb have ever homely wits. 

Homeless (hom'les), a. Destitute of a lioine. 
Homelessness (hom'Ies-nes), n. The state 
of being homeless or without a home. 
Homelilce (hoin'lik), a. Resembling or like 
home. 

Homelily (h6m'li-li), adv. In a homely 
■niaimor; rudely; inelegantly. 

Homeliness (lionTli-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being homely; plainness of fea- 
, tures ; want of beauty ; ■want of reflnement 
or polish; simplicity; commonplaceness; 
coarseness; as, the homeliness of dress or of , 
sentiments. ‘HomelLiess of illustration and 
baldness of expression,’ Whately. 
Homeling (hom'ling), n. A per,snn or thing 
belonging to a home or to a country. 

A word treated as a komelhtg. Trench. 

So that within a whj'le they besfaii to molest the 
kanielings (for so I find the word indigena to be 
Eng'li.shed in an old book that I have, wherein advena . 
is translated jdso a cometing). Halinshed. 

HomelOt (lionTlot), «. An in closure on or 
near which the mansion - house stands. 
[United States.] 

Homely (hom'li),®. [FromAw/ic.] l. Pertidn- 
ing 'to home or to the household; domestic. 

Tile enemies of a man are they that are homely 
with him. Mat. X. 36, 

Their «t>?«e4)'joy.s, and destiny obscure. Gray. 

2. t Familiar. 

With all these men 1 was risht homely, and .com- 
intmed with them long time ana oft. Foxe. 

3. Of plain fcature.s; not liandsome; as, a 

homely face. It e.xpresses leas than - 

It is observed by some Uiat there is none so homely 
but loves a looking-glass. South. ■ . 

4. Plain; like that which is made for comm on ,, 
domestic use; nide; coarse; not fine or ele- , 
gant; as, a homely garment; a homely house; 
homely fare. 

Now Strephon daily entertains 
His Chios in the /wrtefffcl strains. Swift. 

Homely (hOm'li), (Uln. Plainly; riidely; 
coiu'sely; as, homely dressed. [Bare.], 

It is a bashful child; homely beeuglit up, 

In a rude hostelry; B. foitsan, 

Homelyn Gmm'lin), n. A species of ray 
(Raia miraletm of maoulata), common on ? 
the south coast of England, and plentiful in 
the London market. Called also Sand Ray, 
Spotted, Ray. 

Home-made (hom'mad), <£. Made at home; , 
being of domestic manufacture; made either 
in private families or in one’s mvn country. 


Fate, filr, fat, fijll; , me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, ni5va; tiibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abnne; y, Sc. fey; 
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HOME-OFFICE 

Home-Office (hora'of-fls), n. The gbvem- 
nieiital office iu which the affairs of the 
home-department are transacted. 
Homeopathy. For this word and its dfjriva- 
tive.? see HoswsoPATHr. 

Homer (ho'mer), w. [Ileb,] A Hebrew mea- 
sure, containing 75 gallons and 5 pints wine 
measure. As a dry measure it was equiva- 
lent to 10 ephahs, or llj-th bushels. Written 
also Choraer. 

Homer (ho'mer), n. See Hob-mothek. 
Homeric (ho-me'rik), a. Pertaining to 
Homer the great poet of Greece, or to the 
poetry that bears his name; resemlding Ho- 
mer’s verse, or his style, imagery, &c. 
Homerical (ho-me'rik-al), a. Same as 
Eomeric. 

Home-rule (hom'rol), n. The political pro- 
gramme of the hhitional or Separatist party 
in Ireland subsequent to the collapse of 
Fenianism. Its leading feature is the estab- 
lishment of a native parliament in Ireland 
—and, if necessary, in other sections of the 
empire— to conduct all local and internal 
legislation, leaving the general political 
government of the empire to an imperial 
parliament. 

Home-rule ^om'rbl), a. Pertaining to or 
connected with home-rule (which see). 
Home-ruler (h5inTol-dr), «. One who main- 
tains the doctrines of home-rule. 
Home-secretary (liom'se-kre-ta-ri), n. The 
secretary of state for the home-department. 
Home-sick (hom'sik), a. Illfroin being absent 
from home; affected with home-sickness. 

The homesick passion which the negro fears. 

Montgomiry. 

Home-sickness (hom'sik-nes), n. In med. 
a disease arising from an intense and uncon- 
trolled feeling of grief at a separation from 
one’s home or native land ; nostalgia. It is 
most frequent among persons who leave 
mountainous and go to fiat countries, as the 
Scotch Highlanders and Swiss, or among 
those who change from the country to the 
town. It commences by a deep melancholy, 
is sometimes accompanied by low, nervous, 
hectic fever, or occasionally changes into 
phthisis, and often terminates fatally, 
Homesocken. See Hamesucken. 
Homespeaking (hom'spek-iug), n. Forcible 
and efficacious speaking. ‘ Plain and impar- 
tial hmnespealcing.’ Milton. 

Homespun (hom'spun), a. 1. Spun or wrought 
at home; of domestic manufacture. ‘ Eonic- 
syjMW country garbs.’ W. Irving. Hence— 

2. Plain; coarse; rude; homely; not elegant. 

' Our homespun English proverbs.’ Eryden. 

‘ Our homes27un auBiors.’ Addison. 
Homespun (hom'spun), n. 1. Cloth made at 
iiome ; as, he was dressed in homespun. ~ 

2. A coarse, unpolished, rustic person. ! 
What hempen hQmespuns\\ix^& we swaggering here, 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen? “ Shtxk, 

Homestall (hdm'stal), n. A homestead; a 
mansion-house. 

Homestead (hom'sted), n. 1. A mansion- 
house ; a person’s dwelling-place, with the 
iuclosure or ground immediately contiguous; 
an abode; a home.— 2. Native seat; original 
station or place of residence. 

We can trace them back to a homestead an the 
rivers Volga and Ural. ff'. ToOke. 

Homeward, Homewards (lidm'wbrd, hom'- 
wtirdz), ttdy. [A. Sax. hAmweard—hdm, 
home, mclioeard, direction. ] Toward home; 
toward one’s habitation, or toward one’s 
native country. 

The ploughman /lomermj'i/ plods his weary way. 

Gray, 

Homeward (hom'werd), a. Being in the 
direction of home; as, a homeioard journey. 
Homeward-bound (hdm'werd-bouncl), a. 
Bound or destined for home; said especially 
of vessels returning from a foreign country, 
or of persons returning home by sea; as, the 
homeivard-bound fleet; we were then home- 
ward-bound. 

Homicidal (ho-mi-.sid'al), a. Pertaining to | 
homicide; nnirderous; bloody. ! 

Homicide (ho'mi-sul), n. [Fr., from B. homi- i 
ohiiimi—homo, man, and ccBdo, to strike, to j 
kill, j The killing of one man or human being 
by another. In law, homicide is of three 
Idnds—jMstijia&te, excusable, and felonious ; 
justifiable, when it proceeds from unavoid- 
able necessity, as where the proper officer 
inflicts capital punishment, where an officer 
ol justice kills an offender who assaults or 
resists him and who cannot otherwise be 
captured, or where persons are killed in the 
dispersion of rebellious or riotous assem- 
blies, or for the xirevention of some atroci- 
ous crime; ea«t.sa&fe, when it happens from 
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i misadventure, as where a man, in doing a 
: lawful act, by accident kills another, or in 
I self-defence, as where a man kills another 
in defence of tlie life of himself, his wife, 
children, parent, servant, &c. ; felonious, 
when it proceeds from malice, or is done in 
the prosecution of some unlawful act, or iu 
a .sudden passion. Self-murder also is felo- 
nious homicide. Felonious homicide com- 
prehends murder and manslaughter. In 
Scots l.aw manslaughter gets the name of 
culpable honiiaide. 

Homicide (ho'mi-sid), n. [L. komicula, a 
manslayer.] A pei-son who kills another; 
a manslayer. 

Homiforiut (homii-form), a. [L. homo, 
man, smd forma, form.] Having the form 
of a man; in human shape. Cuilworth. 
Homiletic, Homiletical (lio-mi-let'ik, ho- 
inl-let'ik-al), a. [Cir. homilSf.ikos, from ho- 
mileCi, to converse in company.] 1. rertain- 
ing to familiar intercourse; social; convers- 
able; companionable. [Rare.] 

His virtues active cliiefly, and homileiicalt not 
those Uizy suilen ones of tlie cloister. Atierbuiy, 

2, Relating to homiletics; hortatory.— Ho- 
miletic theologrt. Same as Homiletics. 
Homiletics (ho-mi-let'iks), n. The art of 
preaching; that bratndi of practical theo- 
logy which teaches the principles of adapt- 
ing the discourses of tlie pulpit to the .spuri- , 
tual benefit of tlie hearers, and the best- 
methods which ministers of tlie gospel { 
should pursue for Instructing their hearers j 
liy their doctrines and ex'amiile. 1 

Homiliaritim (ho'mil-i-a'Ti-um), n. A col- 
lection of homilies for the use of pastors. 
Homilist (ho'nii-llst), ?i. One that composes 
homilies; one that preaches to a congrega- 
tion. 

Homily (lio'mi-li),n. [Gi‘. hmnilia, converse, 
instruction, a sermon.] A discourse or ser- 
mon read or pronounced to an audience; a 
sermon ; a serious discourse. —Boole of Homi- 
lies, in the Church of England, the terra 
applied to one of the two series of plain 
doctrinal discourses called The First and 
Second Books of Homilies, the former of 
which, ascribed to Cranmer, appeared in 
1547 ; the latter, said to be by Jewell, in 
1568. They were originally meant to he 
read by those of the inferior clergy who 
were not qualified to compose discourses 
tliemselves. 

Homing (hom'ing), a. Coming home; desir- 
ous of returning home; specifically, a term 
applied to birds, such as the carrier- 
pigeons, that have the faculty of returning 
from great distances to the place where 
they are reared. 

Hominidse (ho-min'i-de), n. pi. [L. homo, 
hominis, a man, and Gr. cidos, re.semblance.] 
In zool. a family name sometimes used as 
synonymous with the order Bimana or man. 
Hominy (ho'mi-ni), n. [Amer. -Indian aithii- 
minea, parched corn ] Maize hulled and 
coarsely gr-ound or broken, prepared for 
food by being mixed with water and lioiled. 
[United States.] 

HomlinesSjt n. Homeliness; domestic ma- 
nagement; familiarity. Chaucer. 

Homly,t «• Homely; domestic; plain; 
simple. Chaucer. 

Horamock (liom'ok), n. A hillock or small 
eminence of a conical form, sometimes cov- 
ered ^vitli trees. AVritten also Hummock. 
Hommony (hom'mo-ni), n. Same as Ho- 
miny. 

Homo- (ho'nw). A prefix derived from the 
Greek, signifying sameness, similarity, re- 
semblance; opposed to hetero-, denoting dif- 
ference. ■ 

Homocarpous (ho-mo-kilrp'ns), a. [Gr, 
homos, the same, and karpos, fruit. ] In bot. 
halving all the fruits of the floiver-head 
exactly alike. 

Homocentric (ho-mo-sen'trik), a. [Gr, 7ao- 
mos, the same, and kentron, a centre.] Hav- 
ing the same centre: the same as Concen- 
tric. - 

Homocercal, Horaocerc (ho-m6-sei-'kal,ho' - 
mo-serk), «. [Gr. /lornos, 
tlie same, and kerkos, 
the tail of a beast.] A 
term applied to those 
fishes which have tails 
with rays diverging 
symmetrically from the Homocercal. 

backbone, as in the 
extinct cmlacanths. See Heterocehcal. 
Homochromous (ho-mokTom-us), a. [Gr. 
homos, like, and chromg, colour.] In bot. a 
terra employed when aH the florets in tlio 
same flower-head are of the same colour. 
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Homodromal (ho-mod'ro-mal), a. Same as 
Umnodrontuus. 

Homodromous (ho-raod'ro-inus), a. [Gr. 
humodromos, running in the same course, 
viitmiiig together— homos, of the same kind, 
like, similar, and drmnos, a race, a course.] 
1, Inww’c7t. a term formerly applied to levers 
of the second and tliird kind, in which the 
power and weight are on the same side of 
the fulcrum, and consequently move in the 
same direction. See lEVEK.~- 2. In hot. a 
term applied to the eases in •which the 
spiral arrangement of the leaves on tlie 
■stem and branches of a plant is similar; 
that is, wlien the spires run in the same 
direction. Opposed to heteradrmmus. 
Homceomerla (li5'nie-6-me"ri-a), n. [Gr. 
hoinoiomereia, similarity of parts— homows, 
similar, and rneron, a part.] The state or 
(piality of lieing homogeneous in elements; 
likeness or identity of parts. 

Homoeomerie, Hoinffiomerical (ho'me-o- 
nie"rik, h6'me-d-me"rik-al), a. Pertaining 
to or characterized by sameness of parts; 
advocating or receiving the doctrine of ho- 
mogeneity of first principles, 
Homraometry (h6'ine-o"met-ri), n. Same 
as Homceomeria. 

Homceomorpliism (lio'nie-6-morf"izm), n. 
[Gr. homoios, like, and rnorpM, foim.] Same 
as Isomorphism. 

Homoeomorplious (li6'me-o-morf"us), a. 
Same as Isomorphovs. 

Homeopathic, HomceopatMcal (ho'me- 
d-patli"ik, ho'me-o-path"iK-al), a. Relating 
to homcEopathy ; as, horn a'opatbic remedies. 
Homceopathically (hff me-0-patli"ik-al-li), 
adv. In a homuiopathic manner. 
Homoeopathist (hd-mc-op'a-tliist), n. One 
who is versed iu or practises homcEopathy; 
one who believes in the homceopathic treat- 
ment of diseases. 

Hoinceopathy (ho-mS- op'a-thi), n. [Gr. ho- 
moiopathaia, a similar or like state of feel- 
ing— /io/noio*', like, and pathos, suffering.] 
The mo(ie of treating diseases by the ad- 
ministration of medicin es which are capable 
of exciting in iiealthy jiersons symptoms 
closely similar to those of the disease treated; 
the system of medicine founded upon the 
belief tliat drugs have the power of curing 
morbid conditions similar to those they have 
the power to excite, an old belief long ago 
expressed in the Latin phrase ‘similiasimil- 
ibus curantur’ (like is cured by like). In 
contradistinction to this system the more 
common method of treating diseases has 
lieen termed lieteropathy or allopathy. In 
practice homoeopathy is associated with 
the system of administering infinitesimal 
doses. 

Homceosauria (ho'me- 6-sa"ri-a), n. pi. [Gr- 
homoios, like, smiros, lizard.] A group of 
fossil genera like the lizards, but having 
doubly concave vertebrte. They are found 
from the trias to the middle oolites. Teler- 
pe ton belongs to the group. 
Homoeozoic(ho'nie-6-z6"ik), a. [Gr. 7iOTOoto.s, 
similar, and zde, life.] A term applied to 
zones or belts of the ocean or the surface 
of the earth including similar forms of life. 
These zones are not parallel with lines of 
latitude, but undulate in subordination to 
cliniatal influences. 

Homcesolen (ho-me-sS'len), w. [G r. h umoins, 
similar, and svlcn, a tube.] A fossil branch- 
ing coral of the chalk formation, composed 
of similar tubes all lying in the same direc- 
tion. 

Homogamous (ho-mog'a-mus), a. [Gr. ho- 
mos, like, and gainos, marriage.] In 6ot. a 
term applied to grasses when all the florets 
of the spikelets of the same individual are 
hermaphrodite ; also applied to composite 
plants when all the florets of a flower-head 
are herraaplirodite. 

Homosangliata(h6-ino-gai]g'g]i-a"ta),n.p7. 
[Gi*. homos, the same, and ganglion, a gan- 
glion.] A name proposed by Professor 
Owen for the Articulata of Cuvier, in ac- 
cordance with a scheme of classification 
based on the nervous system iu animals, 
Homogangliata (ho-mo-gang'gli-at), a. In 
physiol, having a nervous system in vliich 
the ganglia are symmetrically arranged, as 
in the Anmilosa. 

Homogangliate (lio-mo-gang'gli-at), w. A 
member of Owen’s division Homogarigliata. 
Homogejiet (ho' mo-jen), a. Same as 
Homogeneous. B. J onson. 

Homogeneal (ho-mo-je'nS-al), a. Homo- 
geneous. 

Homogeneity, HomogeneousnessCho'rno- 
je-ne"i-tl, ho-mo-je'ne-ua-nes), n. Sameness 
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HOLY GHOST 



Haster Sumlay, l>y sparks from a flint. 
All the lights are previously extiiigiushul, 
and the holy-fire is greeted _l)y the eeclesi- 
astios oil their knees exclaiming Lumen 
Ciulsti' (Light of Chris^. At Rome the 
: cei-emony is performed in presence of the 
none At Jerusalem it is celebrated by the 

G reek and Annenian clergy combined. There 
the light is represented as miraculous. 

Holy Ghost See under Holy. 

Holy Grass. See Hikkoohloe. 

Holy-rood (hoTi-i-Bd), n. See under HOLY. 
Holy-rood Hay, n. The fourteenth day of 
September, on which a religious festival is 
observed in memory of the exaltation of our 
Saviour’s cross. Called also Holy-cross Day. 
Holy-stone (hoTi-ston), n. A soft sand- 
stone used by seamen for cleaning the decks 
of ships. 

Holy-stone (ho'ii-ston), v.t. To scrub the 
deck of a vessel with holy-stone, 
HOly-tMstle (Iio'li-thiB-l), n. A plant, the 
. bless ed-thistle {Oentaiireiv hewdiata). 
Holy-Tyater (hO'-li-wa-tcr), n. See under 
Holy. 

Holy-water Spriniaer.n. l.Aninstrumeut 
with which to 
sprinkle holy 
water. It con- 
sists of a bunch 
of twigs or a 
brush of horse- 
hair set in a 
handle. After 
being dipped in 
the holy-water 
vessel it is shak- 
en towards or 
over the coii.gre- 
gation. Called 
slsoAspergilhis, 

. Aspergillum. — 

2, A name some- 
times given to 
a weapon of of- Holy-water Sprinkler.— Picard, 
lenceusedinthe 

middle ages, called more commonly Jforn- 
inq-star {wkvih. see). 

Holy-week (hOTi-wek), ». See under Holy. 
Homage (hom'aj), n. [Er. hmnmage, Tr. 
Ao»mnafjre,fromMed.L. ftoniMiaffcwwi, hom- 
age, from L. homo, hominis, a mm, in 
Med. L. a client, a vassal. The termina- 
tion affewm, not rare in classical Latin, be- 
: came much more generally used towards 
the end of the empire, and is especially 
common in the charters of the sixth and 
seventh centuries. In Rrance it became 
modified successively into atcum, atge, age, 
which last fom it retains in modern French. 
Comp, ago, from L. mtcuiemi; damage, dani- 
natkim; stage, statioum; village, vUlati- 
mm; voyage, viaticum,.} 1. In feudal law, 
a symbolical acknowledgment made by a 
feudal tenant to and in pre.sence of his lord 
on receiving the investiture of a fee or com- 
ing to it by succession, that he was his man 
or vassal. The tenant, being ungirt and 
uncovered, kneeled and held up both his 
hands between tho.se of the lord, who sat 
before him, and there professed that ‘he 
did become his man, from that day forth, 
of life and limb, and earthly honoui',’ and 
then received a kiss from his lord.— -2. Obeis- 
ance; respect paid by external action; re- 
spect or reverential regard; deference. 

Go, go, with yon proud victors meet 1 

Dryden. ■' 

: Paying an ignominious homage to all who pos- 
sessed influence in the courts, Macattlay. 

S. Reverence directed to the Supreme Being; 
reverential worship; devout affection. — 
Homage ancestral is where a man and his 
ancestors have; time out of mind, held their 
land of the lord by homage. —Simpfe homage, 
a mere acknowledgment of tenure without 
fealty or the services consequent upon it. — 
Mege homage, a homage which included 
fealty and certain services. 

Homage (hom'aj), v.t. 1. To pay respect to 
by external action; to give reverence to; to 
profess fealty.— -2. To subject in; token of 
reverence and fealty. 

To her great Neptune hamaged aii his streams. 

Ctnuley. 

Hoiuagea,ble (hom'aj-a-bl), a. Bound to 
pay homage. 

Homage-jury (hom'aj-ju-ri), n. A Jury in 
a court-baron, consisting of tenants that do 
homage,: who are to inquire and make pre- 
, sentmeuts of the death of tenants, .surren- 
ders, admittances, and the like. ’Wharton. 
Homager (hom''aJ-er), n. One who does or 
e ls hoimd.to do homage; one who holds land 
; of another by homage. 
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All the rest of the Saxon kings being homagers to 
him (Ethelbert). FiMcr. 

Honxagilim (honi-a'Ji-uni), ». [L.L.J Hom- 
age. 

Homaloaotus (hom-al-on'o-tus), n. [Ur. 
homalos, on the same level, and notos, the 
back.] A genus of trilobites found in the 
Silurian and Devonian formations. 
Homalopsidffi (ho-ma-lop'si-de), n. pi. [Or. 
homalos, regular, ups, the countenance, and 
efdos, resemblance.] A family of fresh- water 
colubrine snakes, infesting the ponds and 
rivers of India and the Eastern Archipelago. 
They sometimes attain a consideralile size, 
and are reported venomous. 

Honialoptera (ho-nwl-op'te-rn), n. pi. [Ur. 
homalos, regular, and pferon, a wing.] A 
small order of dipterous insect.s, cailerl Pu- 
pipara, from ]ihe larv'm remaining within 
the body of the mother till they have at- 
tained the papa state. Several are wing- 
less, and all are parasitic, one remarkable 
genus, Hyeteribia, infesting bats. 

Homaras (homA-ras), n. A genus of deea- 
podous, long-tailed crustaceans, containing 
the marine lobsters. Nephrops (which see) 
is a suh-gemis. See lousTEk. 

Honxhre (om'br), n. Same as Ombn;. 

It was there that Egalite Orleans roasted p:irtridge,s 
on the night when he and the Marquis of Steyne won 
a hundred thousand from .a great personage at 
katnbre. Thackeray. 

Home (hom), n. [A. Sax. hdm, home, dwell- 
ing, farm, village. Comp. L.G. and Fria. 
ham, G. heim, Goth, haiins, abode, village, 
&c. Cog. Lith. kaimas, Gr. Mmn, a village, 
probably L. guies, quiet, <fcc.] 1. One’s own 
abode; one’s oivh dwelling ; the house or 
place in which one resides; the abode of 
the family or household of wliich one form.s 
a member; hence, a place or state of rest 
and comfort; a fiitm’e state; the grave. 

His gre-at love, .sh.arp .ns his spur, bath liolp iiim 

To his home before us. Shah, 

Stranger by weakness, wiser men became. 

As they draw near to their etennal ho>ite. ITaHer. 

2. One’s own country; as, let affairs at home 
be Well managed by the administi’ation. 

They who pass through a foreign country towards 
tlreir native Aame. Atterbury. 

3. The plaee of constant residence; the seat. 
Flandria, by plenty, made the home of war. Prior. 

4. An institute or establishment, generally 
formed for a benevolent purjiose, such a.s 
to afford to the homeless, sick, or desti- 
tute the comforts of a home; as, a sailors’ 
home; an orphans’ hmne, &,o.—At home, 
(a) in or about one’s own house or lodgings; 
at the abode of the honsehoiti to which one 
belongs; not travelling or visiting at a di-s- 
tance; (6) in one’s own country. 

Traveller;! ne’er did lie, 

Though fools ai home condemn 'eiii. Shah. 
—At home in or on a subject, conversant, 
familiar, thoroughly acquainted with it. —To 
malce one’s self at home, , to conduct one's 
self in another's house as unrestrainedly as 
if at home,— SYN. Abode, residence, dwcdl- 
ing, habitation. 

Home (hdin), a. 1. Connected with one’s 
home or place of abode, or with one’s conn- 
try; . domestic often opposed to foreign; 
as, Jiohie comforts ;,kome affections; home 
mannfactui’es; home affairs.~2. Close; to the 
point; poignant; pointed. 

I am sorry to gii-o him such thrusts. SiiUh.'gyeei, 

— Home farm, home park,^ home wood, the 
farm, park, or wood adjoining a mansion- 
house or residence of a landed proprietor. 
Home (horn), «£?■». 1. To one’s home; to one’s 
place of abode or one’s native country; to 
the place or person to which a thing belongs; 
as, to go tone, come home, bring Aohie, carry 
home.: often opposed to abroad, or in a 
foreign country; as, my brother will return 
home in the first ship from India. — 2. To tlie 
point; to the mark aimed at; to the desired 
place or distance; so as to produce an in- 
tended effect; effectively; satisfactorily; 
closely; thoroughly; fully; as, to strike 
home ; to charge home; to pay home ; to 
speak./ionie. ‘Satisfy me home.’ [AH these 
usages are found in Shakspere.] 

, This is a consideration that comes home to our 
.interest. Acidtson. 

Speak not at large, say, I am thine, 

And then they have their answer Aomjc. G, Herbert. 

~2’o ootne home (naui), said of an anchor 
when it loosens from the ground by the 
violence of thevVind or current, &c. 
Home-Mow (hora'blo), n. A well-direeted 
or effective blow. 
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HOAIIC-MADE 


Homeborn(iirnn''))i)vn), «. l.Aative; natural. 

„ ■ " Ann , , 

These creatures from komerorn intrinsick harm, 

2, Doine-stic; not foreign. Aonne. 

One law shall be to him that is homeborn, and unto 
the stranger that .sojournetli among you. Ex. xii. 49. 

Home-bound fiidm'-Iionnd), a. Sanie^s 

Hommmrd-boimd. 

For thought is tired of w.anderiiig o'er the world, 
And home-batoid fancy runs her bark ashore. Tayior, 

Homebred (hoiii'bred),«.. l.Hative; natural. 

‘ lloiiiehrudiwsts.' Haiitiiunid. — 2. Domestic’ 
originating at home; not foreign; as, home- 
bred evil. ‘ Homebred misahief.’ Milton.— 
8. Plain; rude; artless ; uncultivated ; liot 
polished by travel. 

Only to me two homebred youths belong. Drydtn. 

Home-bre’wed (hum'hvikl), a. iire«-ed op 
made at home as opposed to made in a 
imblic brewery : said of iiciuors. 

I drink the virgin iyiupli, pure and crystalline as it 
gushes from the rock, or the sparkling beverage 
home-bre-cved from malt of my own making. SnioUkt. 

Home-brewed (iidm’iu-dd), n. Uccr, tde, or 
the like brewed at home and not in apubliO' 
brewery. 

Homebuilt (ham'fiilt), a. Built in our own 
country. 

Home-circle thom'sSr-kl), n. The members 
of u liouselioJd; the close iissockites, connec- 
tions, or dependents of a household. * Her 
own honm-cirde of tlie poor.' Tennyson. 
Home-departmeat (hom'de-part-ment), n, 
Tluit department of the executive govern- 
ment in which the interior affairs of the 
country are regulated. 

Home-farm (liOnr'filrm), vi. bee nmler 
Home, a. 

Homefelt (hoiuTelt), a. Felt In one’s own 
breast ; inward ; private ; as, homefelt Joyis 
or delight. ' 11 unicfelt gxiiet,’ Pope. 
Home-grown (lidrn'gron), a. Grown in one’s 
own gju’den or country ; not imported ; as, 
hmne-grmvii fruit. 

Homciteepiiig (hdm'kep-iug), a. Staying at 
liome, 

Bomekeeping youth have ever homely wits. Shak. 

Homeless (ImmTeB), 0 . Destitute of ahonie. 
Homelessness duimTes-nes), n. The state 
of heiii,g homeless or witiicmt a lionie. 
Homelike (hduiTik), a. Resembling or like 
home. 

Homelily (!idm']j-li), ado. In a homely 
nuiimer; rudely; inelegantly. 

Homeliness (iiOm'li-nes), n. The state or: 
qiiiility of being homely ; plainness of fea- 
tures ; want of beauty ; want of refinement 
or polish; simplicity: comraonplaeenoss: 
coarsenes-s; a-s, the homeliness of dress or of 
sentiments. ‘Homeliness of illustration and 
baldness of cxpre.ssion. ’ Whatebj. 
Hoineling (iKimTing), n. A person or thing: 
belonging to a home or to a country. 

A ward treated us a /irwn’toijr. Trench. 

So that within a tvliyle they began to luoleat the 
honiediiigi' (for so I find tlie'word indigent! to be ■ 
Enslished in an old book tliat I have, wherein adveua 
■ is translated .also ii cameiing). Holin-ihed. 

Homelot (hOmTot), n. .An inelo,sure on or 
near which tlie mansion - house stamis,: 
[United States.] 

Homely(hrmiTi),«. [Pnmrimme.] l.rertiihi- 
Ing to home or to the household; domestic. 

The enemies of a man are they that are hamely 
with him, Mat, x. 36, //Tcd'ojie.: 

Their Aorrift'v joys, and destiny obscure. Gray. 

2. t Familiar. 

With all these men I wa.s right homely, and corn-; 
luuued with them long time aud oft. Foxe. ■ 

3. Of plain features; not handsome; as, a 
homely face. It e.xpi’esse.s less tJian ugly. 

It is observed by some that there is none so homely 
but loves a looking-.glass. South. 

4. Plain; like that which is made for common 
domestic use; rude; coarse; not tine or ele- 
gant; as, a homely garment; a homely lioim; 
homely fare. 

Now Strephwi dnily entertains _ 

His CWoe in the /wrsrtoi strains. Swift. 

Homely (liOm'li), ad.r. Plainly; rudely; 
coai'sely; as, konidy dressed. [Bare.] 

It is a bashful child ; homely brought up, 

In a rude hostelry. A. ^onson. 

Homelyn (hOm'lin). n. A species of ray 
(liaia miraletus ovmamlata), common <;n 
the south coast of England, and plentiful in 
the London market. 'Called also Sand JRaiJ, 
Spotted May. 

Home-made (hom'mrid), a. Made at home; 
being of domestic maimfactura ; made either 
iii private families or in one's own country. , 
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HOME-OFFICE 


HOMOGEKEITY 


Home-office (lioia'di’-fis), v. Tho K'lvurii- 
iimntiil otUce in whidi tlie affaira uf the 
home-ilepartnieut are transacttitl. 
Homeopathy. !’’ov this word and its deriva- 
tives sue HOMffiOhATHV. 

Homer (li(Vmt,r), ■/). |,lleh.] A Ilein-ev.-inea- 
Kuru, (jinitainins 75 yrallons and 5 pints wine 
measure. As a dry measure it was equiva- 
lent to 10 eijhahs, or lljth husheis. Written 
also Clwmer. 

Homer (Id'mdr). n. See Hou-mother. 
Homeric (ho-me'rik), a. Pertaining to 
Homer the great poet of Greece, or to the 
poetry that bears his name; resembling Ho- 
mer’s verse, or liis style, imagery, &c. 
Homerical (hO-ine'rik-al), it. Same as 
IIomeriG. 

Home-rule (Imm'rdl), n. The political pro- 
gramme of the National or Separatist party 
in Ii’elaiid suh.sequent to the collapse of 
Fenianism. Its leading feature is the estab- 
lishment of a native parliament in Ireland 
—and, if necessary, in other sections of the 
empire— to conduct all local and internal 
legislation, leaving the genei'al political 
government of the empire to an imperial 
parliament. 

Home-rule (hom'rol), a. .Pertaining to or 
connected with home-rule (which see). 
Home-ruler (hom'rol-6r), n. One who main- 
tains the doctrines of home-rule. 
Home-secretary (liom'se-kre-ta-ri), ?i. The 
secretary of state for the home-depaidmeut. 
Home-Sick (iiom'sik),«. Ill from being absent 
from home; aifected with home-sickness. 

The homesick passion which the negro fears. 

Montgonwy. 

Home-sickness (liom'sik-nes), n. in med. 
a disease arising from an intense and uncon- 
trolled feeling of grief at a separation from 
one's home or native land; nostalgia. It is 
most frequent among persons who leave 
mountainous and go to flat countries, as the 
Scotch .Highlanders and Swiss, or among 
those who change from the countiy to the 
town. It commences by a deep melancholy, 
is sometimes accompanied by low, nervous, 
hectic fever, or occasionally changes into 
phthisis, and often terminates fatally. 
Homesocken. See Hamesucken. 
Homespeakins(liom'spek-ing), n. Forcible 
and efficacious speaking. ‘ Plain and impar- 
tial Aomesisea/cMig.' Milton. 

Homespun (h6m'spun),«. l. Spun or wrought 
at home; of domestic manufacture. ‘Eomo- 
country garbs.' W. Irving. Hence— 
2. Plain; coarse; rude; homely; not elegant, 

‘ Our homespun English proverbs. ’ Dryden. 

‘ Our homespun authors.’ Addison. 
Homespun (hora'spun), n. 1. Cloth made at 
home ; as, he was dressed In homespun. — 
.2. A coarse, unpolished, rustic person. 

What hempen honiespuns have we swaggering here, 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen! Shak. 

Homestall (hom'stgl), n. A homestead; a 
mansion-house. 

Homestead (hom'sted), n. 1. A mansion- 
house; a person’s dwelling-place, with the 
inclosure or ground immediately contiguous; 
an abode; a home.— 2. Native seat; original 
station or place of residence. 

We can trace them back to a homestead on the 
rivers Volga and Ural. W. Tooke. 

Homeward, Homewards (h6nFw6rd, hom'- 
wfirdz), adu. [ A. Sax. hdmweard—hdm,, 
home, anHweard, direction.] Towardhome; 
toward one’s habitation, or toward one’s 
native country. 

The ploughman plods his weary way. 

Gfav. 

Homeward (liom'werd), a.. Being in the 
direction of home; as, a homeioard journey. 
Homeward-bound (hdm'werd-ljound), a. 
■Bound or destined for home; said especially 
of vessels returningfrom a foreign country, 
or of persons returning home by sea; as, the 
homeward-bound fleet; we were then home- 
tmnl-hound. 

Homicidal (ho-mi-sid'al), a. Pertaining to 
homicide; murderous; bloody. I 

Homicide (iio'mi-sid), n. [E'r. , from L. homi- 
ckUii. Ill —homo, man, and coedo, to strike, to 
kill. ] 'The killing of one man or human being 
: by another. In law, homicide is of three 
Mnds— -justifiable, eosousable, and felonious ; 
justifiaUe, when it proceeds from unavoid- 
able necessity, as where the proper officer 
inflicts capital punishment, where an officer 
. of justice kills an offender who assaults or 
resists him and who cannot otherwise be 
captured, or where persons are killed in the 
dispersion of rebellious or riotous assem- 
blies, or for the prevention of some atroci- 
ous crime; excusable, when it happens from 


inisadvcntutv, ;ih wtn-ri; a man, in dnmg a 
lawful act, by accident kills anothej’, or in 
self-defence, as where a man kills another 
in defence of the life of himself. Ids wife, 
children, parent, servant, &o. ; felonious, 
wlieu it proceeds from malice, or is done in 
the prosecution of some unlawful act, or in 
a sudiieu passion, riolf-nmrderalso is felo- 
nious homicide. Felonious liomicitle com- 
preliends murder and mansiaughter. In 
Scots law manslaughter gets the name of 
culpable komiaide. 

Homicide (ho'mi-sid), n. fL. hmnicida, a 
mansiayer.] A person who kills another; 
a mansiayer. 

Homiformt (hnmii-form), a,. [I. houio, 
man, and forma, form.] Having the form 
of a man; in Iniman shape. CuAworth. 
Homiletic, Homiletical (ho-mi-let'ik, ho- 
rni-let'ik-al), a. [Gr. homihlUkos, from ho- 
mileo, to converse in company. ] 1. Pertain- 
ing to familiar intercourse; social; convers- 
able; companionable. [Rare.] 

His virtues active chiefly, and homiletical, not 
tho-se lazy sullen ones of the cloister. Atlsrbnry. 

2. Relating to homiletics; hortatory.— ifo- 
miletio theology. .Same as Homiletics. 
Homiletics (Im-mi-let'ikB), n. Tlie art of 
preaching; that hraiicli of practical theo- 
logy which teaches the principles of adapt- 
ing the discourses of the pulpit to the spiri- 
tual benefit of the hearers, and tiie best 
methods which ministers of the gospel 
should pursue for instructing their liearers 
iiy their doctrines and example. 
Homiliarium (ho'mil-i-a"ri-um), n. A col- 
lection of homilies for the use of pastors. 
Homilist (ho'mi-list), One that composes 
homilies; one that preaches to a congrega- 
tion. 

Homily (ho^mi-li), n. [Gr. homilia, converse, 
instruction, a sermon.] A discourse or ser- 
mon I'ead or pronounced to an audience; a 
sermon; a serious discourse. —Book of Homi- 
lies, in the Church of Mnyland, the term 
applied to one of the two series of plain 
doctrinal discourses called The First and 
Second Books of Homilies, the former of 
which, asei-ihed to Crmmer, appeared in 
1517 ; the latter, said to be by Jewell, in 
15(J3. They were originally meant to be 
read by those of the inferior clergy who 
were not qualified to compose discourses 
themselve.s. 

Homing (hom'ing), a. Coining home; desir- 
ous of returning home; specifically, a term 
applied to birds, such as the carrier- 
pigeons, that have the faculty of returning 
from great distances to the place where 
they are reared. 

Hominidse (ho-min'i-dfi), pi [L. homo, 
hmmnis,a man, and Gr. eidos, resenihlance.] 
In zool. a family name sometimes used as 
synonymous with the order Bimaua or niau. 
Hominy (ho'mi-iu), n. [Amer. -Indian awAU- 
minea, parched oorn.] Maize hulleii and 
coarsely ground or broken, prepared for 
food by being mixed with water and boiled. 
[TInited States.] 

Homliness,t n. Homeliness; domestic ma- 
nagement; familiarity. Chauoer. 

Homly,t a. Homely; domestic; plain; 
simple. Chaucer. 

Hommock (hora'ok), n. A hillock or small 
eminence of a conical .form, sometimes cov- 
ered with trees. Wiitten also Hmmnoak. 
Honunony (hom'mo-ni), n. Same as Ho- 
miny. 

Homo- (ho'mo). A prefix derived from the 
Greek, signifying sameness, similarity, re- 
semblance: opposed to hetero-, denoting dif- 
ference, 

Homocarpous (ho-mo-karp'us), a. IGr. 
homos, the same, and karpos, fruit. ] In bot. 
having all the fruits of the flower-head 
exactly alike. 

Homocentric (hd-mo-sen''trik), a, [Gr. ho- 
mos, the same, and kentron, a centre.] Hav- 
ing the same centre; the same &s Concen- 
tric. 

Homocercal, Homocerc (ho-mo-serikahho' - 
ino-serk), a. [Gr. homos, 
the same, and Icerko.s, 
the tail of a beast.] A 
term applied to those 
fishes which have tails 
witli rays diverging 
symmetrically from the Homocercal. 

backbone, as in the 
extinct emlacanths. See Heteeoceroal. 
Homochromons (ho-mokTom-us), a. [Gr. 
homos, like, md chroma, colour.] In bot. a 
term employed when all the florets in tlm 
same floiver-head ai'e of the same colour. 


Hoinodromal (hd-moclTo-nial), n. .S;«ne us 

liuiiiodroinous. 

Horaodromous (iid-mod'ro-nnis), a. [Gr. 
homodronm, running in the same course, 
running together- Amnus, of the same kind, 
like, sihiilar, and ilroinus, a race, a course.] 
1. In iiiecli. a term formerly applied to levers 
Ilf the second and tliird kind, in wliich the 
power and weiglib arc on the same side of 
the fulcrum, and consequently move in the 
same direction. See lEVEJi.— 2. In hot. a 
term applied to the case.s in which the 
spiral aiTangement of the leaves on the 
stem and branches of a plant is similar; 
that is, when the spires run in the same 
direction. Oppo.sed to heterudrornous. 
Homceomeria (ho'ine-o-ine"ri-a), m. [Gr. 
homoiomereia, eimilarity of parts— homoius, 
similar, and meros, a part.] The state or 
quality of being hornogeneons in tdenients; 
likeness or identity of parts. 

Homoeomeric, Homoeomencal (ho'nd-o- 
me'Tlk, h6'ine-d-nie"rik-al), a. Pertaining 
to or characterized by sameness of parts; 
advocating or receiving the doctrine of ho- 
niogeneity of first iirinciples, 
Homceometry (h6’nie-o"met-ri), n. Same 
us Homaiormria. 

HomoBomorpMsm (ho'ine-o-niorf"i?,m), n. 
[Gr. hmnoios, like, and morpM, form.] Same 
as Isomorphism. 

HommomorpRous (ho'me-o-morf'u.-i), a. 
Same as Isomorphous. 

Homoeopathic, Homes opathical (ho'me- 
5-path"ik, h6'me-5-path"ik-al), a. Relating 
to hommopathy ; as, hommopatldcremedies. 
Homoeopathically (ho' niS-d-path"ik-al-]i), 
adv. In a homojopathic manner. 
Homceopathist (ho-me-op'a-tiust), n. One 
who is versed in or prac tises homreopatliy ; 
one who believes in the liomoeopathio treat-^ 
meat of diseases. 

Homoeopathy (Iffi-mS- op'a-thi), n. [Gr, hp- 
moiupatheia, a similar or like state, of feel- 
ing— homoios, like, and pathos, suffering.] 
The mode of treating diseases by the ad- 
ministration of medicines which are capable 
of exciting in healthy persons symptoms 
cloaelysimilarto those of the disease treated; 
the system of medicine founded upon the 
belief that drugs have the power of ctudng 
morbid conditions similar to those they have 
the power to excite, an old belief long ago 
expressedin the Latin phrase ‘similia siroil- 
ibus curantur’ (like is cured by like). In 
contradistinction to this system the more 
common method of treating diseases has 
been termed heteropathy or allopathy. In 
practice homoeopatliy is associated with 
the system of administering infinitesimal 
doses. 

Homoeosanria (hfi'me- 6-st!,"ri-a), n.pl [Gr. 
homoios, like, sanros, lizard.] A group of 
fossil genera like the lizards, but having 
doubly concave vertebr®. They are found 
from the ti'ias to the, ndddie oolites. Telei'- 
petoii belongs to the group. 
Homoeozoic(h6'me-5-zo"ik), «. [Qr.homoios, 
similar, and zoe, life.] A term applied to 
zones or belts of the ocean or the stirl'ace 
of the earth including similar forms of life. 
These zones ai’e hot parallel with lines of 
latitude, but Undulate in subordination to 
olimatal influences. 

Homo0SOlen.(lio-me-sd'len), ii. [Gr. Immios, 
similar, and sulen, a tube.] A fossil branch- 
ing Coral of tile chalk formation, composed 
of similar tubes all lying in the same direc- 
tion. 

Homogainous (ho-mog'a-mus), a. [Gr. ho- 
mos, \\\ie, and gamos, marriage.] In bot. a 
term applied to grasses when all the florets 
of the spikelets of the same individual are 
hermaphrodite; also applied to composite 
plants when all the florets of a flower-head 
are hermaphrodite. 

Honiogangilata(h6-m6-gau8'g]i-a"ta),n.pA 
[Gr. homos, the same, and ganglion, a gan- 
glion,] A name proposed by Professor 
Owen' for the Articnlata of Cuvier, in ac- 
cordance ; with a scheme of classification 
based on- the nervous system in animals. 
Homogatigliate (ho-mo-gang'gli-at), a. In 
physiuL'ha.\mg a nervous system in which 
the gapiglia are symmetrically arranged, as 
in the, |Anniilosa. 

Homo^angliate (Iio-mo-gang'gli-at), n. A 
meml^er of Owen’s division Homogangliata. 
Homc/gene t (ho ' mo - jen), a. Same as 
Hom'jogeneous. B. Jonson. 

Hom/ogeneal (ho-mo-je'ne-al). a. Homo- 
geiheous. 

Hordaogeiieity,Homogen.eouan.ess(h6'm6- 
je-riie"i-ti, ho-mo-je'ue-us-nes), n. Sameness 


ch, cAain; eh. Sc. locA; s> 90‘, j, ioh; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin£f; TH, tAen; th, f/dn; w,.r4’ig; wh, uiAig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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of kind or iiaturo; s.'imeiiess or uuitormity 
of structure or material. 

*fiu’V apiTeiif. as they become iiiore minute, to be 
re.taceti to a /joworKwmi'j' atiJ, aimiiiicity of cmiipp. 
■sition, winch almost uxcliulcs theiii from the doiiiain 
oC animal life. newccc. 

.Homogeneous (ltO-iuo-jrj')ii>ii.s), «■ (.Er. h»- 
ytimline • Gr. homogenSs— homos, like, ana 
npim kiiiii] Of tlie same kind or nature; 
ronsistiiuf of similar parts, or of elements 
of tlie like nature ; as, homogeneous par- 
ticle.s, elements, or principles; homogeneous 
bodies. 

In no cniintry has tiie enmity of race been carried 
frirtlicr than in Entjlancl. In no country lias tile en- 
rnity been more completely effaced. The stnyes of 
the process by which the hostile elements were melted 
down into one homogeneous mass are not accurately 
known to u5. ' Macaulay, 

Homogenesis (Ii6-in6-jen'e-sis), «. [Gr. 
hmms, the same, and genesis, birth.] In 
physiol, the doctrine that the offspring of 
an' animal or plant run through the same 
cycle of existence ns the parent, as opposed 
to hetengenesis or xenogencm, which main- 
tains that the offspring of certain organisms 
run through a totall.y different series of 
: states from those of the parent. See Bio- 
OEHESIS, llETEROflENESIS. 

Homogenetic ni6'ino-je-net"ik), a. A term 
applied to that class of homologies which 
arise by identity of the structures, and 
■which the evolutionists contend are evi- 
ilences of common ancestry. 

Homogens (h6'm6-]enz), n. pi [Gr. homo- 
genes, of the same family or race— /itmios, 
the same, and genos, race.] A name given ■ 
by Lindley to a group of exogenous plants 
which have their wood arranged in the form 
of a .series of wedges instead of concentric 
circles, as in the steins of peppers, aristo- 
locliias, &c. , 

Homogeny (lio'inoj'e-tii), 71. Joint nature. 
Bacon. 

Homograpli (ho'mo-graf), 71 . [Gr. homos, 
the same, and graplio, to write.] , 1. In 
pMlol a word which has exactly the same 
form as another, though of a different origin 
and siBnlilcation; thus base the adjective and 
base the iioum /air the adjective and /air 
the noun, are homographs.— 2. JfiZit. a .sys- 
tem of telegraphic signals performed by 
means of a wliite pocket handkerchief. For- 
eester. 

HoniograpMc (hh-mo-grafik), a. 1. In 
geom. a term applied originally to two 
figures BO related that: to any point in one 
only one point; in the other corresponds, 
and vice versa; whilst to points situated in : 
a line in either figure correspond collinear 
points in the other; also applied for a simi- 
lar reason to rows of point, s, pencils of 
light, &c.— 2. . In orthography, relating to 
bomography or to homographs; employing 
the same character always to represent the 
same sound; as, a /lomop'TOp/wV) alphabet. 
Homography (ho-mQg'ra-lx),-ft. [Gr. hornos, 
the same, and grapM, writing, from grapho, 
to write.] In orthography, the representa- 
tion of e.ach sound by a distinctive charac- 
ter, which is employed for that sound alone. 
Homoioptotont (h6'rnoi'op-t6"t(:ni), 'U. [Gr. 
homoios, like, and ptotos, falling,] Irr rhet. 
a figure in which the several parts of a seii- 
: fence end with the same case or a tense of 
like sound. 

Homoiousian (ho-moi-ou'si-an), a. [Gr. ho- 
7noioudos-— homoios, similar, and ousut, be- 
ing, from (in, ousci, on, ppr. of einai, to be.] 
1. Jiaviiig a similar nature.— 2. Kelating to 
: : the Honioiousians or their belief. 
Homoiousian. (hd-iaoi-on'si-an). n. One of 
a.secbof Allans, followers of Eusebius, who 
, maintained that the nature of Chri.st is not 
the, :same with, but only similar to, that of 
the Father, as distinguished from the Ho- 
. moousians, who maintained that he was of 
the same nature. 

Homoiozoic (lio'moi-o.zo"ik), «. Same as 

JImnoiozoia. 

: Homologate (ho-mol'o-gat),„«C"pr6t. & pp. 

hanwlogated; ppr. homolfffating. [L.L. /io- 
. nologo, homalogaijM'rffE’Qm Gr. ImmlogeS, 
to assent, to agfee—hmms, the siune, and 
;Iopos, discourse, from lego, to speak,] To 
approve of; to assent to; to ratify. > 
Homologa'tion (ho-moTog-a",sht)n), 71 Tlie 
, act :Ot homologating; approval; ratification; 
specineally, in S'eofs Mo, a technical expres- 
, sion signifying an act by wliich a perse » ap- 
proves of ,a deed, the effect of which a' ?pro- 
:|)atory act is to render that deed, though 
; itself defective, binding upon the person by 
whom it: is homologated. . ^ , 

Homological (h6-mo-lojfik-al), a. Pertnin- 


ing to liomology; having a structural aflin- 
ity. See HommoGv. 

Homologically (lid-mo-lojik-al-li), adv. In 
a homological manner or sense. 
Homologbumena, Homologumena (hom'- 
6-ld-gou"me-na, hom'd-ld-gu"me-na), n. pi. 
[G-r. homologoumena, tilings conceded, pp. 
of homologeo, to agree, to admit, to con- 
cede. See Homologous.] An epithet ap- 
plied by Eusebius to the generally acknow- 
ledged books of the Hew Testament, to dis- 
tinguish them from the Antilegomena. 
Homologous (ho-mol'og-ns), a. [Gr. homos. 
similar, and logos, _ proportion.] Having the 
same relative position, proportion, value, or 
structure; specifleally, (a) in geo'ni. corre- 
sponding in relative position and proportion. 


In similar polyifons, the correspouding^sides, ^an- 
gles, diagonals, &c., in 


are hoowioevus. tMath. Diet. 


(5) In alg. having the same relative propor- 
tion or value, as the two antecedents or the 
two consequents of a proportion, (c) In 
c/icm. being of the same chemical type or 
series; differing by a multiple or arithme- 
tical ratio in certain constituents, while the 
physical qualities are analogous, with small 
differences, as if con’esponding to a series 
of parallels ; as, the species in the several 
groups of alcohols, fatty acids, and aromatic 
acids are homologous witli the others in the 
same group, (d] In pAi/rioi. corresponding 
in type of structure; having like relations 
to a fundamental type; thus, the human 
arm, the foreleg of a horse, the wing of a 
bird, and the swimming-paddle of a dolphin 
or whale, being all composed essentially of 
the same structural elements, are said to 
be ho7nolQgous, though they are adapted for 
quite, different functions. 

HomolograpMc (hom'ol-o-g'nif"lk), a. [Gr. 
homos, . the same, like, holos, whole, and 
grapho, to •write.] Maintaining or exhibit- 
ing thetrue proportions of parts; preserving 
true relations as, to size and form.— /lornn- 
lographio projection, that method of laying 
doivn portions of the earth's surface on a 
map or chart, so that the different portions 
of the surfaces delineated have their due 
relative size and form. 

Komologue (ho'mol-og), n. [See Homolo- 
gous;] That which is homologous; that 
which has the same relative position, pro- 
portion, value, or structure ; thus, the cor- 
responcting sides, &c. , of similar geometrical 
figures are houwlogucs; the members of a 
homologbiis series in chemistry are /wwio- 
logues; an organ agreeing in the plan of its 
structure with a corresponding organ in a dif- 
ferent animal, though; differing in function, 
is a hmnologtie of this coiTe.spoudlng organ. 
—Eomolbgue, Analogue. See Analogue. 

Homology (ho-moTo-ji), n. [See Homolo- 
gous.] The quality of being homologous; 
correspondence; relation; as, the homology 
of similar polygons; .specifically, in biology, 
that relation between parts which results 
from them development from corresponding 
embryonic parts, either in different animals, 
as in the case of the arm of man, the fore- 
leg of a quadruped, and the wing of a bird; 
or in the same individual, as in the case of 
the fore and hind legs in quadrupeds, and 
the segments or rings and their appendages 
of Which the body of a worm, a centipede, 
&c. , is composed. The latter is called scrini 
ho’inologg. See Homologous, Homologue. 

Homomalous, Homomallous (liO-nmm'al- 
ns), a. [Gr. homou, together, and 7nallus, 
a lock of wool ] In hot. originating all 
round a stem, as leaves, and all bending or 
curving round to one side. 

Homomorphism (ho-mo-mor'flzm), a. [See 
Homomorphous.] The condition or char- 
acter of being homomorphous, or of having 
the same external appearance or form. 
Homomorphous, Homomorphic (ho-rad- 
mor'fus, hd-mo-mor'flk), a. [Gr. homos, the 
same; and niorpM, shape.] Having the same 
external appearance or form. See extract. 

Many examples occur, botlx among anira.als and 
among- plants, ni-xvMch fainilies widely removed from 
one another as to their fundaniont.il structure, never- 
theless present a singular, .and sometimes extremely 
close, resemblance in their external characters, . .. . 
Hsinomorphous form.? .are found in different parts of 
the earth's surface. Thus, the place of the Cacti of 
South America is taken by the Euphorbia; of Africa; 
or, to take a zoological ilm!5tr.ation, tnanv of the dif- 
ferent Ofcters of Mammalia are represented in the . 
single order Marsupialia in Australia. Nicholson. 

Homonemess Oio-mo-ne'me-e), n. pl. [Gr. 
Aomos, the same, and a thread.] A 
name given to the lower cryptogams propa- 
gated by spores, which put out threads of 
the same nature with the perfect, plant. 


Homony (ho'mo-ni), n. Same as Hominy. 
Homonym, Homonyme (ho'mo-nini), »t. 
[Gr. homos, like, and onoma, name.] A 
word which agrees with another in sonnd, 
and perhaps in spelling, but differs from it 
in signification; a won! tliat is the name of 
more than one object; as, the substantive 
bear and the verb bear. 

Where so many names are given to a single object, 
some would almost of necessity be applicable to other 
objects as well, and thus be hotnoiiyme-i. 

Edin. Ret!.: 

Homonymic, Homonymical (ho-mo-nim'- 
ik, ho-nio-niin'ik-al), a. Selating to homo- 
nymy or to homonyms. 

Homonymous (lio-mon'im-ns), a. Having 
the same sound or spelling, but different 
significations, or applied to different things; 
equivocal; ambiguous. 

Homonymously (ho-mou'im-us-li), aUt. In 
a homonymous or equivocal manner. 
Homonymy (lio-mon'i-mi), w. [Gr. honmi- 
ymia. See Homonym.] Sameness of name 
with a difference of meaning; ambiguity; 
equivocation. 

There being- in this age two Patricks, . . , and 
that the hamanymy be as well in place as in name, 
three ILangors. Fnlier. 

Homoousian (ho-mo-ou'si-an), ». [Ca-. ho- 
niomisios — homos,the same, and ousia, being, 
from on, ansa, on, ppr. of einai, to be,] A 
member of the orthodox party in the ohurch 
during the great controversy upon the nature 
of Christ in the foiirtli century, who main- 
tained that the nature of the Father and 
the Sou is the same, in opposition to the 
Soinoiousians, who held that their natures 
were only similar. See Homoiousian, 
Homoousian (ho-mo-ou'si-an), a. I'crtaiu- 
ing to the Homoousians or their doctrines. 
HomopatHy (ho-mop'a-tln), vi. [Gr. hmnos, 
the same, and pathos, snffevins. ] Similarity 
of feeling; s.ympathy. 

Tliat sympathy, or kmnopathy, which is in ail aui- 
nmls to the same purpose. Cudmorth. 

Homopetaloua (ho-mo-pet'al-ns), a. [Gr. 
Aomtw, the same, like, andpofaiow, a petal] 
In hot liaving all the petals formed alike; 
having all the florets alike in a composite 
flower.. 

Homophone (]i6hn5-f6n), n. [Fr. , from Gr. 
/hto!,o.v, the same, and phcms, sound.] l. A 
letter or character expressing a like sound 
with another.— 2. A word or root having 
the same sound as another Init differing in 
meaning and probalfiy in spelling ; a honm- 
iiyni; thus, «?/• and heir, all and atol, hare 
and iicnr, are homophones. 

Homoplionous (hd-mnfon-ns), a. 1. Of the 
same ]jjtch; of like sound; uni.sonons; spe- 
cifically, in philol. agreeing in sound .but 
differing in sense.— 2.' E.xpressing the same , 
sound dr letter with another; as, a homo- 
pho‘nomh.iei'oglyphie.-~Homophonoitswonls 
or .syllables, words or syllables having the 
same sound, although expressed in writing 
by various coinbination,s of letters. 
Homophouy (ho-mof'on-i), «. [Gr. homos, 
like, and phone, sound.] 1. Sameness of 
sound.— 2. In Greek music, music performed 
in unison, in opposition to antiphony. 
Homoplastic (ho-mo-plas'tik), a. [Gr./towos, 
the .same, and plastikcm, from plasso, to 
mould.] In biology, a term applied to those 
homologies which arise in consequence of . 
tissues similar in character being .subjected 
to similar inlluonces. Such homologies may 
arise between groups whose common ance.s* ; 
try is too remote to he credited with the 
transmission of the character, 

Homopter (ho-mop'ter), n. A member of . 
the Homoptora. 

Homopteraflio-mop'tdr-a), [Gr. , 

similar, and pteron, a ■wing.] One of the 



Horaoptera — Cicada Diardi, , s - 

sections into wiiicli the order of hemipterous 
insects has been divided, the other section 
being the Heteroptera. , The insects of this 
section have the wing-covers generally de- 
flexed, of the same consistence throughout, 
the antennse mostly short and terminated 
by a bristle, and the body convex and thick. 
To this section belong tlie Aphidai, Coccidee, ., 
Cicadidm, Fulgoridic, (tc. By some na- 
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turallste the ilomoptera are regarded as. an 
imtepanderii; order. Seo 
Homopteran (ho-moi/tfir-an), n. An indi- 
vidual of the Homoptera. 

Homopterous (ho-mop'ter-uB), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Homoptera. 

Homorgana (ho-moPga-na), n. pi [Gv. ho- 
«ws, the same, like, and organon, an organ.] 
A term applied to cryptogams, from their 
consisting of cells only without vessels. It 
is synonymous with CeUulares. 
Homostyled (h6'm6-.stlld), a. in hot. de- 
noting species in which the individuals bear 
styles' of the same length and character: 
opposed to het&rostyled. Darwin. 
Hoinotaxis (ho-mo-taks'is), n. [Rr. homos, 
the same, and taxis, arrangement.] The 
same arrangement; specifically, in geol, 
agreement in the arrangement in different 
localities of strata which occupy the same 
place or position in the stratified systems, 
but which may or may not be contempo- 
raneous. 

Homotonous (h6-mot''on-us), a. [Gr. homos, 
like, and to7ios, tone.] Of the same tenor 
or tone; equable: applied to diseases which 
liavc a uniform tenor of rise, state, or de- 
clension. 

Honiotony (ho-mot'o-ni), n. [Or. homos, the 
same, and kmos, tone.] The act of keeping 
to the same tone; monotony. [Hare.] 

Thomson has often fallen into the honiotony of the 
couplet. Langhorne. 

Homotropal, Homotropous (liQ-nio<;'rop- 
al, ho-motTop-us), a. [Or. ho- 
mos, the same, and tropos, turn, 
direction, from trepO, to turn.] 

Turned in the same direction 
with some other body, or direc- 
ted in the same way as the 
body to which it belongs; speci- 
fically in hot, having the same 
general direction as the seed, 
but not straight; as, a homotro- Homotronal 
2 MI vegetable embryo, the radi- Embrya 
, cle of which j oints to the Mlum. 

HomotyiDal (ho'mo-tip-al), a. Pertaining to 
a homotype; related as horaotypes. 

It is the object of serial homology to determine 
homotypal pciits. jlr/tnife &• Cox. 

Homotype (htymo-tipj), n. [Gr, homos, the 
same, like, and typos, impression, tyiie.] In 
anat. the correlative in one segment of any 
given part in another segment, or in the 
same segment, of one and the same animal. 
Thus, the frontal hone is the homotype of 
the Buperocoipital hone; the humerus is the 
homotype of the femur; the parts on the 
rigiit side are homotypes of those which are 
. repeated on the left side. Bran&e & Cox. 
Hoimincionite (hom-un'shon-it), n. [L. 

: homunaio, homunoionis, a little man, dim. 
of homo, & man.] Eaoles. one of a sect of 
early heretics, followers of Photinus, who 
denied the divinity of our Lord, and held 
that the image of God is impressed on the 
body, not on the mind of man. 
Homunculus (ho-muug'ku-lus), n. [L. , dim. 
of homo, a man.] A little man; a manildn; 
a dwarf. 

Hon. Abbreviation of Honourable. 

Hondo, t n. pi. Honden. t A hand.~A?i 
honde-brede, a hand’s-breadth. Chauoer. 
Honduras (hon-du'ras), n. A species of 
mahogany from Honduras in .America. 

Hone (hon), n. [A. Sax. hun, Icel. hein, Dan. 
heen, a hone, a, whetstone,] A stone of a 
line grit, used for sharpening instruments 
that require a toe edge, and particularly 
for setting razors; an oilstone. Hones are 
pieces of hard close-grained talc-slate, con- 
taining minute particles of quartz, with a 
unilorm consistence. A hone differs from a 
whetstone in being’ of finer and more com- 
pact grit. 

Hone (hon), n. [Comp. Icel. Miwi, a knob.] 

A kind of swelling; in the cheek. 

Hone (hon), v.t. pret. & pp. honed; ppr, 
honing. To rub and sharpen on a hone; as, 
to /tone a razor. 

Honet (hon), v.i. [Korraandy honer, to sing 
or hum in a low tone ; houiner, to lament; 
Sr. hogner, to .growl or murmur.] To give 
vent to longings; to murmur; to long. 

Commending her, lamenting, honin^^ wishing 
himself anything for her sake, Burton„ 

Honest (on'est), a. [O.Fr. honeste; Pr. 
hmnUe, fi’om L. honestus, from honor, 
Aomos, honour. See Honotie.] 1. Pair iii 
dealing with others; free from trlckishness 
and fraud; acting and having the disposi- 
tion to act at all times accordin;^ to justice 
or correct moral principles; upright; just; 
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characterized by fairness, justice, or up- 
, riglitness; equitable; as, Jin Aoaeotmau; an 
honest transaction ; an honest transfer of 
property. 

An man *s the nobioHt work of God. Po^e. 

2. Proceeding from pure or just motives or 
principle-s, or directed to a good object; 
sincere ; candid ; unre.served ; as, an honest 
imjuiry after truth ; an honest endeavour ; 
honest views or motives.— -3. Decent; hon- 
ourable; suitable or becoming; creditable; 
I’eputahle; as, Aoncst report; ‘tiiim honest 
care;’ ‘I’ll devise some honest .slanders.’ 
Shak. 

Provide thing's honest in the sight of all men. 

Koin. xii. ly. 

Honest labour bears a lovely face. Dckke7‘. 

4. Chaste; faithful; virtuous. 

Wives may be merry, and yet honest too, Shak. 

6. Good-looking or pleasant-looking ; open. 

Bacchus . . . .shews his face. Dj-yden. 

Syn. ITpright, fair, honourable, equitable, 
just, rightful, sincere, frank, candid, un- 
I’eserved. 

Honestt (ou'est), r.t. To honour; to adorn; 
to grace. 

Sir Amorous, you have very much hoiiested niy 
lodging with your presence. B. yanson. 

Honestatet (on'est-at), v.t. [L. honesto, 
homstatum, to clothe or adorn with honour, 
from honestus. SeeHoNouii.] To honour. 
Honestatioat (on-est-a',shon), n. Adorn- 
ment ; grace. 

Honestetee.t Honestee.t n. Virtue ; de- 
cency; good manners. Chaucer. 
Hoaest-John (on-est-jon'), n. A kind of 
apple. 

Hoaestly (on'est-li), adv. In an honest 
manner ; as, a contract honestly made ; to 
confess honestly one's real design; to live 
hone.stly.— S yn. Justly, fairly, honourably, 
equitably, faithfully, tinily, uprightly, sin- 
cerely. frankly, candidly, unreservedly. 
Hone-stone (hon'ston), n. The variety of 
stone employed for making hones. See 
Hone. 

Honesty (on'est-i), n. [Pr. honneteto; L. 
honestas, from hmestus. See HosESi'. ] 
1. The state or quality of being lionest; up- 
right disposition or conduct; justice; sin- 
cerity; honom-; credit. —2. t liberality. 

A noble gentleman ’tis, if he would not keep so 
good a house. . . . Every man has his fault, and 
honesty is his. Shak. 

5. A plant, Lunaria biennis. See Lunaria. 
Syn. Integrity, probity, uprightness, trusti- 
ness, faitlifulness, honour, justice, equity', 
fairness, oandom', plain-dealing, veracity. 

Honewort (hdii'w6rt), •«.. An iimhelltferous 
plant of the genus Sison (S. Amommn): so 
called because formerly used to cure the 
swelling called a hone. 

Honey (huiiT), n. [A. Sax. hunig, honey; 
O. Sax. honeg, D. and G. ho-tiig, Icel. hunang, 
honey.] 1. A sweet, viscid juice, collected 
and elaborated from the flmvers of plants 
by several kinds of Insects, for the food of 
themselves and their progeny, especially by 
the honey-bee (Apis rnelUfloa), by which it 
is deposited in the cells of a waxy structure 
built by this insect and known as honey- 
comb. The ordinary honey of our hives, 
when pure, is of a whitish colour tinged 
with yellow, sweet to the taste, of an agree- 
able smell, soluble in wmter, and becoming 
vinous by fermentation. It is said to con- 
tain four kinds of sugar iiicliicling caue and 
fruit sugar, besides certain other substances. 
As honey-producing insects we may also 
mention a kind of wasp (Polybia apici- 
yjcnms) and the honey-ant of Mexico (ilfyr- 
mecoaijctus mexicmius).--2. ii^. sweetness 
or pleasantness. 

The kin^ hath found 
Matter against him that for ever mars 
The honey of his language, Shak. 

3. As a word of endearment, sweet one ; dar- 
ling. Ffrgria honey, honey produced by 
bees during the summer in which they 
have left the parent lih/e.— Clarified honey, 
honey melted in a water -hath, and freed 
from scum.— AcetofedAonct/, clarified honey 
and acetic acid ; oxymtH.—Rmey of borax, 
clarified honey and borax. 

Honey (hun'i), n.'i. To become sweet; to he 
or become agreeable, courteous, compli- 
mentary, or fawning; to use endearments; 
to talk fondly. ‘Honeying and making 
love.' Shak. 

One 

Discussed his tutor, rough to common men, 

But /joHryfKir at the whisper of a lord, Tennyson. 

Honey (hun'l), v.t. l. To cover with or as 
with honey: to make agreeable or luscious; 
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I to sweeten. ' Ilnneyed lines of rhyme.’ 
Byron.— -‘Z. To talk fondly to; to coax; to 
Hatter, 

Can’st tlioii not honey me with fluent spaedi, 

And even adore iny topless vilany ! Old play. 

Honey (fmn'i), a. Having the nature of 
honey; .sweet. ‘A honey ton^no.’ Shak. 
Honey-ant (liun'i-ant),n, Akfndofant(iif 3 /r- 
moooetjetm rnexicaims) inhabiting Mexico 
and living in communities in subterranean 
galleries. In summer a certain numiier of 
these insects .seci’cte a kind of honey in their 
alidomens which become so distended as to 
appear like small pellucid grapes. Later 
in the season when food is Scarce these ants 
are devoured hy the others, and they are 
also dug up and eaten by the inhabitants 
of the country. 

Honey-bag (Imn'i-bag), n, 'The receptacle 
for honey in a honey-bee. 

Honey-bear (hun'i-bar), n. The kinka-jou 
(which see). 

Honey-bee (Iran'i-bS), n. A bee that pro- 
duces honey; speeiflcally, the Mve-iiee (Apis 
meUifioa). 

Honey-berry (hun'i-he-ri), «. ’Ihe name 
given to the berry of Celtk australis (see 
GeiA’IS), as well as to that of MeUaoaaa 
hijuga. 

Honey-buzzard (hun'i-buz-ard), n. The 
Pernis apivorus, one of the most elegant of 
the British birds of prey, or rather of such 
migratory species as become occasional 
visitants here. It is .so called from break- 
ing into the nests of bees and wasj).s to 
obtain the laiwm. 

Honey-comb (hun'i-kom), n. l. A waxy 
substance of a Ann, close te.xture, formed 
by bees, and consisting of an agglomer- 
ation of cells for the reception of the honaj', 
and for the eggs which produce their young. 
2. Any substance, as a casting of iron, Ac., 
perforated with cells like those of a honey- 
comb. 

Honey-combed (Imn'i-komd), a. Terf orated 
or formed like a honey-comb; speeiflcally, 
having little flaws or cells, as cast metal 
when not solid. 

Each bastion was wth casements. 

Honey-comb Moth, n. A genus of moths 
(Galena), of the same tribe with the clothes*- 
moths, which infest hoe-hives, depositing 
their eggs in the comb, in which the larvsc 
are developed and on wliich they afterwards 
feed. 'There also they spin their cocoons 
, and assume the perfect form. G. rnellonella, 
about 1 inch long, and (?. alvearia, about 
I- inch, are perhaps the worst enemies of 
the bee-mastei’. They appear to enjoy per- 
fect immunity from the stings of the ))OC'.s. 
Honey-crock (Imn'i-krok), ii. A crock or 
pot of honey. 

Like foolish flies about an koney-ovek. Spenser. 

Honey-dew (hun'i-du), n. l. A sweet sac- 
charine substance found on the leaves of 
trees and other plants in small drops like 
dew. There are tw'o kinds; one secreted 
from the plants, and the other deposited 
by the insects known as aphides. Bees and 
ants are said to be fond of honey-derv. Dif- 
ferent kinds of mamia are tlie dried honey- 
dew or saccharine exudations of certain 
plants. See Manna.— 2. A kind of tobacco 
which has been moistened witli molasses. 
Honey-eater. See Honey-suokee. 
Honeyed (hun'id^ p. and a. Covered w’ith 
or as with honey; hence, sweet; as, honeyed 
words. Milton. 

Honeyedness (huu'id-nes), n. Sweetness ; 
allurement. 

Honey-flower (Inin'i-ilou-6r), n. A popular 
name for the plants of the genus Melianthus, 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope, from the 
flowers attracting bees. 

Honey-garlic (Imnl-gilr-lik), n. An Eng- 
lish equivalent of the genus Heetaroseor- 
dum.' 

Honey-gnat (hun'i-nat), n. An insect. 
Ainsworth. 

Honey-gnide (hun'i-gid), n. A name given 
to the cuckoos of the genus Indicator, 
which, by their motions and cries, conduct 
persons to hives of wild honey. They are 
natives of Africa, 

Honey-barvest (Iran'i-lnlr-vest), u. Ihmey 
collected. 

Honeyless (hun'i-les), a. Destitute of 
honey. 

Honey-locust (hnn'i-16-kust), n. See Gle- 
DITSCHIA. 

Honey-montll Gum'i-rannth), n. Same as 
Hmieynioon. 

Sometimes the p.irties flv asunder even in the 
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midst of couftship, and sometimes grow cool in tiie 
very Tatkr, 

Honeymoon, (hun'i-muii), n. 'I’lie 
nioiitli after niaiTiugu; ilie interval spent 
by a newly-mamed pair in travelling, visit- 
ing, or tlie like before settling down man 
e.stabllshinent of their own. 

Honeymoon (liun'i-iaim), v.l To keep 
one’s honeynioon; to take a wedding-trip. 
‘Some (leouiit sort of body to honey-moon 
aloirr with me.’ *1. Trolliyic. 

Honey-moutbed (hun'i-moiiTHd), a. Soft 
or smooth in speech. 

If I prove Jioney-moutM^ let nty tongue blister, 
Shak. 

Honey-stalli (lum'i-.-itak), m The flower of 
clover. 

Witli words more sweet, and yet more dangerotis, 
Tli.-in baits to fi.sli, or koney-stalks to sheep. Skak. 

Honey-stone (hnn'i-stdn), n. Jlcllite (wliich 
see;. 

Honey-sucker, Honey-eater (liun'i-suk- 
&•, hun'i-et-Or), n. The common name for 



Wattled Honey-eater (Anthocheera mellvvora). 


the birds of the family Melipha.gid£», sub- 
order Tenuirostres, order Inseasores, pecu- 
liar to Australia and the neighbouring 
islands. Besides tlie juices of flowers, and the 
insects obtained with them,, many of these 
birds feed on berries. One species is tlie 
wattled itoney-e.ater (Anf/ioc/dJero nielUvora) 
or busli wattle-bird; anotlier, the Melipha- 
mi amtralasiam, or Australianhoney-eater. 
Honeysuckle (hun'i-suk-1), n. [Said to be 
derived from the liabit of ciiiidren drawing 
the corolla out of the calyx and sucking the 
honey or sweet juice out of the nectiwy,] 

1. The popular name for the upright or 
climbing shrabs constituting the genus 
lonicera, nat. order Caprlfoliaoeai, natives 
of both hemispheres. 'Tliey have entire op- 
posite leaves, and axillary, often fragrant 
white, red, or yellow flowers, which are 
succeeded by sweetisli red or purple beiries. 
The common honeysuckle (L. Peridyme- 
■ntim), a well-known British plant, is known 
also by the name of woodbine, and is pro- 
bably tlie ‘ twisted eglantine ’ of Atiltou. L. 
CaprifoKum, which is frequent in gardens, 
and is cliar.'ictei'ized by the upper pairs of 
leaves being united Into a cup, and L. Xylos- 
iev.m are also found in Jingland, but are not 



Honeysuckle (Lonicem CaJnnfoUum). 


native. L. semperviTens (trumpet honey- 
suckle or coral honeysuckle), a native of 
North America, i.s cultivated in Britain on 
account of the beauty of its flowers, which 
are red on the outside and yellowish vdtliin. 
The bark of L. cowjmhoaa is used for dyeing 
black in Chili, and the berries of £. ocerulea 
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are a favourite food of the Kamtschadalos. 

2. The flower of the plants. ‘tVoodbiue that 
beareth the honeysuckle.’ Barret. 
Honeysxxclded. (huu'i-suk-Id), a. Covered 
with honeysuckles. 

Honey-sugar (huiTi-shu-ger), n. ihe sac- 
charine matter which forms the solid crys- 
talline portion of honey. Called also Grape- 
sugar. See GrliUOOSE. 

Honey-sweet (hun'i-swet), a. Sweet as 
honey. 

Honey-tongued (Imu'i-tungd), a. Lsmg 
soft or sweet speecli. Shak. 

Honey-ware (hun'i-wrir), n. SeellBNXVAiiE. 
Honeywort (liun'i-wert), n. Ccrinthe major, 
ii European annual belonging to the nat. 
order Boraginaceai. It grows about a foot 
Iiigii, having oval stem-clasping bluish-green 
leaves, with white rough dots, and racemes 
of purplish flowers, which .secrete much 
honey. , 

Hong (Iiong), n. [Chinese hang, Canton dial. 
hong, a factory, a mercantile house.] The 
Chinese name for the foreign factories or 
mercantile houses situated at Canton.— 
Iiong merchants, a body of eight to twelve 
Chinese merchants at Canton, who once had 
the sole privilege of trading xvith Europe- 
ans, and were responsible for the conduct 
of the Europeans with whom they dealt. 
By the treaty of 1842 their peculiar func- 
tions ceased. 

Hong,t u.t orf. To hang. Chaucer. 
Honied (huu'id), a. Same as Honeyed. 
Honiton-lace (lion'i-ton-las), n. A kind of 
lace made at Honiton in Devonshire, re- 
markable for the beauty of its figures and 
sprigs. 

Honor, n. and ».t See Honouk. 
Honorarium (on-fir-aTi-nm), n. [L. honora- 
rium (donum, gift, understood), an hono- 
rary gut, an acknowledgment, recompense, 
fee.] A fee tendered to a medical or other 
professional gentleman for professional ser- 
vices rendered. 

Honorary (on'er-a-ri), a. [L. honorarius, 
from honor, honour.] 1. Done or made in 
honoiu; indicative of honour. 

This monument is only honorary. A ddison. 

2. Conferring honour, or intended merely to 
confer honour; as, an honorary degree; an 
honorary crown.— 3. Possessing a title or 
place without performing services, witliout 
taking an active part, or without receiving 
benefit or reward: often equivalent to un- 
salaried; as, an honorary member of a 
society; an fionoraj-j/ secretary or treasurer. 
—Honorary feud, in law, a title of nobility 
descendible to the eldest son, exclusive of 
all the rest. — Honorary service, in law, a 
service incident to grand serjeanty and 
commonly annexed to some honour. 
Honorary (on'6r-a-ri), n. Same as Honora- 
rium. \ 

Honorific (on-6r-ifik), (t. [h. honor, honoris, 
honour, and facio, to make.] Conferring 
honour. 

Honour, Honor (on'dr), n. [0. Er. honor, 
honour, tfcc., Fr. honneur, from L. honor, 
honos, honoiu’.] 1. The esteem due or paid 
to worth; high estimation; reverence; vene- 
ration. 

A prophet is not without honour, save in liis own 
country. Mat. xiii. 57. 

2. A testimony or token of esteem; any 
mark of respect or of high estimation by 
words or actions ; as, the honours of war ; 
military honours; civil honours. 

Their funeral honours claimed, and asked their 
quiet graves. Dryden. 

3. Dignity; exalted rank orplace; distinction; 
dignity of mien; noble appearance. ‘ God- 
like erect! with native honour clad.* Milton. 

I have given thee riches atiAjfonour. i Ki. iii. 13. 
Thouartdothedwith/t(7«uK»-andmajesty. Ps. civ. 1. 

4. Reputation; good name; as, his honour is 
unsullied.— 5. A nice sense of what is right, 
just, an d true ; dignified respec t for character, 
springing from probity, principle, or moral 
rectitude; scorn of meanness. 

Sny, vihat is honoitrf ’Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame, 

Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim 
And guard the. way of life from all offence 
Suffered or done. Ifordstoorth, 

6. Any particular virtue much valued, as 
bravery or Integrity in men and chastity in 
females. 

If she have forgot honour and virtae. Shah. 

7. One xvho or that which is a source of 
glory or esteem; he who or that which 
confers dignity;, gloi-y; boast; as, the chan- 
cellor is ah honour to his profession; his 
sentiments are an honour to him. 
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A late eminent person, the honour of ins profession 
for integrity and learning. Snrnet. 

8. Title or lu'ivilege of rank or birtli; that 
whicii gfiin.s for 'a man con,sidcration, as 
nobility, knightliood, or other titles. 

Restore me to my honours. Shah. 

9. That xvhich adorns; ornament; decora- 
tion. 

The sire then shook the honours of his head. Dryden. 

10. Ill Icm, a seignory of several manors 
lioUl imder one baron or lord paramount.-— 

11 . Ixi card-playing, one of thehigliest trump 
cards, which are the ace, the king, the 
queen, and the knave.— 12. A title of address 
formerly used to men of rank generally, but 
now restricted to the liolders of certain 
offices, as the Master of the Rolls.—ig. yjj. 
Civilities paid, as at an entertaliiineiit. 

Then here a slave, or if you will, a lord, 

To do the /lOJtours, and to give the word. Pofe. 

14. pi. Academic and university distinction 
or pre-eminence; as, he took his degree xvith 
honours in classics. — Honours 0 / war, dis- 
tinctions granted to a vanqiu,slied enemy, 
as of marching out of a camp or intrench- 
ments armed and with coknu's flying.— On 
or upon my honour, words accompanying a 
declaration, which pledge one’s honour or 
reputation for the triitii of it. The members 
of the House of Lords, in their judicial 
capacity, give their verdict on their honour. 
—Honour bright! a vulgar protestation of 
or appeal to honour.— An. ajf’air of honour, 
a dispute to be decided by a duel or a single 
combat, — Word of honour, a verbal promise 
or engagement which cannot be violated 
without entailing indelible disgrace on the 
violator. —A point of honour, a. scruple arising 
from delicacy of feeling, xvhich determines 
tliB actions of a man on particular occasions. 
— Debt of honour, a debt, as a bet, for wliich 
no security i.s I'equired or given except that 
implied by honourable dealing. — Court of 
honoiir, a court for regulating and settling 
matters relating to the laws of honour, and 
for correcting encroaclinients in matters of 
court armour, precedency, &c. It xvas for- 
merly a court of chivalry, and was said to 
be the fountain of martial law. — Maid of 
honour, a maid in the service of. a queen, 
wliose duty it is to attend the cpieen when 
she appears inimhlic.— [The proper mode of 
spelling tins and analogous xvordS has been 
a subject of dispute for upwards of a century. 
The following extracts on the subject are, 
interesting;— 

I find the insenious author, whoever he be, ridicule.', 
the new method of spelling /tenor, as he calls it; but 
that method of spelling Amitfr instead of honourvtas 
Lord Bolingbroke's, Dr. Middleton’s, and Mr. Pope’s, 
Hums. 

Such abominatinns ns /tenor and favor should 
henceforth be confined to the cards of the great and 
vulgar. Arc/tdeacon Hare. 

The first (reiu.ark) shall be on the trick now so 
universal across the .Atlantic ... of leaving out the 
u in the termination our, and vrriting honor.favcr, 
neis/iiwr. Savior, &c. And the objection to this i.s 
. . . that it oblitervites all trace of the deriv.ation and 
history of the word. It is true tliat /lonour and 
favour are derived eriffinally from Latin words 
spelt exactly the same; but it is also true that we did 
not get them direct from the Latin, but througli 
French forms which ended in eur. The omission of 
the r« is an approach to that wretched attempt to 
destroy all the historic interest of our language which 
is known by the name of phonetic speiling. 

Dean Alford.l 

Honour, Honor (on'er), v.t. 1 . To regard 
or treat with honour; to revere ; to respect; 
to treat with deference and submission: 
when .said respecting the Supreme Being, 
to reverence; to adore; to xvorsliip. 

Honour thy fatlier and thy mother. Ex. xx. v.\ 
That all men should /loiiour the Son, even as they 
AflUMw- the Father. Jn. v. 23- 

It is a custom 

More /lotiour'd in the breach than tlie observance. 

S/ia/e. 

2. To bestow honour upon; to dignify; to 
raise to distinction or notice; to elevate in - 
rank or station; to exalt; as, men are some- 
times honoured with titles and oflices which 
they do not merit. 

Thiisshaii it be done to the man wdiom the king 
delighteth to /louoHV. Est. vi. 9. 

3. To glorify; to render illustrious. 

I vvil! be /lonoured upon Pharaoh, and upon nil his 
host. Ex. xiv. 4. 

4. To treat with politeness or civility; to ; 
treat in a complimentary manner; as, the 
troops honoured the governor xvitli a salute. 

5. To perform a certain duty in regard to 
something; as, to /lonoMr a letter by acknow- 
ledging receipt; to honour a challenge; 
specifically, in com. to accept and pay xvlieu 
due; as, to honour a bill of exchange. 


pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bijll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abnrie; y. Sc. fey. 
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HonouraWe, Honorable ( on'er-a-bl), a. 
[Fr. hmorahle, L. honoralnliit, from honor, 
honour. See Hosode.] 1. Worthy of Iteing 
toonouretl; estimable; bolding a distin- 
guished rank in society; illustrious or noble. 

Miuiy of tliem believed; also of kofioitrable womf^n 
which were Greeks . . . not a few. Acts xvii. 12 . 

'± Actuated by principles of honour or a 
serupulous regard to probity, rectitude, or 
reputation; as, he is an honoumhle man. — 
h. Conferring honour, or procured by noble 
deeds. 

Honotirabie tvounds from battle brought. Drydc7i. 

-i. Consistent with honour or reputation; as, 
it is not honourable to oppre,sa the weak or 
to insult the vancpiished.— 5. Respected; 
worthy of respect; regarded with esteem. 

Marriage is honourable in all. Heb. xiii. 

C. Performed or accompanied with m.'irks 
of honour or witli testimonies of esteem ; 
as, iin honourable burial. 

An honourable conduct let him have. Shah. 

7. Proceeding from an upright and laudable 
cause, or directed to a just and proper end; 
not base ; not reproaclaf ul ; as, an honour- 
able motive. 

Is this proceeding just and honourable I Shah, 

S. Mot to be disgraced. 

Let her descend; . . . my chamheTsaas honourable, 
Shah. 

9. Honest; without hypocrisy or deceit; fair; 
as, his intentions appear to be honourable. 

If that thj' bent of love be honotirabie. 

Thy purpose marriage, sand me word to-morrow. 

Shak. 

10. An epithet of respect or distinction; 
speoiflcally, a title bestowed upon the 
younger children of etu’ls, and the children 
of viscounts and barons; also, upon person, s 
enjoying trust and honour, and collectively 
on the House of Commons, as formerly on 
the East India Company. —11. Becoming 
men of rank and character, or suited to 
support men in a station of dignity; as, an 
honourable salary.— honourable, atitle 
given to all peers and ijeeresses of the 
united Kingdom below the rank of marquis; 
to the eldest sous and all , the daughters of 
peers above the rank of viscount or bai'on; 
to privy-councillors, and to some civic dig- 
nitaries, as the lord-mayors of London and 
Dublin, and the lord-provost of Edinburgh. 
A marquis is styled 

Honourableness, Honorableness (on'fer- 
a-bl-nes), n. The state or quality of being 
honourable; honourable character; honour. 
‘The honourableness of the employment.’ 
A. Smith. 

Honourably, Honorably (on'Sr-a-bli), adv. 
In an lionourahle manner; in a mamier con- 
ferring or consistent with honoui’. 

After some six weeks, which the king did honour’ 
ahiy interpose, to give space to his brother’s inter- 
cession, he was arraigned of high treason and con- 
demned. Bacon, 

Syn. Magnanimously, generously, nobly, 
worthily, justly, equitably, faiiTy, reput- 
ably. 

Honour - court ( on'cr-kort ), n. In law, a 
court held within an honour or seigniory. 
Hoiiourer, Honorer (on'er-fir), n. One who 
honours. 

Honourless, HonoiTess (on'6r-les), a. Des- 
titute of honour; not honoured. 
Honour-point (dn'er-point), n. In her. the 
point immediately above the centre of the 
shield, dividing the upper portion into two 
equal parts. 

Hont,i' Honte.t T'o hunt; ahuntsman. Chau. 
Hony-swete,t a. Sweet as honey. Chaucer. 
-Hood. [A. Sax. hM, cliaraoter, state, rank, 
degree, quality, &c. ; comp. 0. Sax. hed, D. 
-held, Diin. -hed, O. -heit, G-oth. haidus.] A 
termination signifying state, quality, char- 
acter, totality, as manhood, boyhood, father- 
hood; knighthood, ■widowhood, brotherhood. 
Sometimes written head, as Godhead, 
maidenhead. 

Hood (hud), n. [A. Sax. hdd; Comp. D. hoed, 
G. hut, a covering for the top of anything, 
a covering for the head, a hat; allied to E. : 
heed; G. hiiten, D. hoeden, to .guard, to 
protect, to cover ; Indo-Eur. skad, Skr. 
chad, to cover.] 1. A covering for the 
head; as, (a) a soft covering for the head 
worn by females and children, (h) A part 
of a monk’s outer garment with which he 
covers his head, (c) A similar apiiendage to 
acloakor loose overcoat that may bedrawn 
up over the head at pleasure, (d) An orna-: 
mental fold at the back of an academic 
goivn, a modification of the monk’s hood, 
(e) A covering for a hawk’s head or eyes, used 


in falconry.— a. Anything that resembles .a 
hood in form or use, as the upper petal or 
sepal of certain iiowers; as, monk’s-ftood; the 



Hood for Hawk. Mank's Hood. 


movable top or cover of a carriage ; a low 
wooden porch leading to the steerage of a 
ship ; the upper part of a galley chhmiey ; 
the cover of a pump; the covering for a 
companion-hatch, for a mortar, Ac. ; a piece 
of taiTcd canvas put on the ends of standing 
rigglng,&c.— S.f Dress in general. ‘Tliroiigh 
tliat disguised hood.' Spenser. [Rare.] — 
4. Naut. a name given to tile foremost and 
aftermost planks of a ship’s bottom, both 
inside and outside. 

Hood (hud), v.t. 1. To dress in a hood or 
cowl; to put a hood on. 

Tile friar hooded and the monarch crowned, Po^e. 

2. To cover; to iiide; to blind. 

Wliile grace is saying, hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and sigli and say, Amen! 

Shak. 

Hood-cap (hiid'kap), n. A species of seal, 
the Stemmatopim cristatus, found in the 
Arctic Seas, so called from an appendage 
on the head which the male inflates when 
angry or excited. , 

Hooded (hijd'ed), p. and a. 1, Covered with 
a hood; blinded.— 2. In her. applied to the 
hawk or other bird of prey when borne with 
a hood over the head.— 3. In bot. cucullate; 
having the apex or sides curved upwards so 
as to resemble the point of a slipper or a 
hood, as in tiie lip of Cypripedium and 
Calypso.— Hooded crow. See KOYSTON-oiiow, 
Hooded-snake (hnd'ed-snak), n. The cobra- 
de-capello, which is the Portuguese for the 
snake with a hood. See Cobea-pb-oapuiao. 
Hood-end, Hoodlng-end (hyd'end, hyd'- 
ing-eiid), n. Naut. the end of a plank which 
fits into a rebate of the stem or stem post. 
Hoodle-craw (hyd'i-kry), n. The hooded 
crow; the caiTion-crow. [Scotch.] 
Hoodless (hyd'les), a. Having no hood. 
Hoodmant (hyd'raan), n. The person Minded 
in the game of hoodman-blind, now called 
blindman’s-buff. Shak. 

Hoodman-bH'nd (hyd'man-Hind), n. A play 
in which a person blinded is to catch another 
and tell his name; blindman’s-buff. ‘Dance 
and song, and hoodman-blind.’ Tennyson. 

What devU was’t ! 

That thus hath cozen’d you at hoodman-bUnd^ \ 

Shak. I 

Hood-mould, Hood-moulding (hyd'mold, 1 
hyd'mold-ing), n. In arch, the upper and ! 
projecting moulding of the arcli over a j 



a a, Hood-tnoultling. 
Hampton Poyle, Oxfordshire. 


Gothic door or window, &c. Called also 
Label, Drip, Dripstone, or Weather-mould- 
ing. 

Hoodock (liqd'ok), a. [Comp. Icel, hodd, a 
treasure.] Aliserly. [Scotch.] 

My Iiancl-waled curse keep hard in chase ■ 

The harpy, hootlocA, purse-proud race. Burns. 

Hood-sbeaf (hyd'shSf), n. A sheaf used to 
cover other sheaves when set up in shocks. 
HoodTOnk (hyd'wingk), v.t. [Hood and 
wink.] 1. To blind by covering the eyes; 
to bluidfold. ‘ Hoodwinked with a scarf.’ 
Shaic. 

We will bind and hoodwink him, so that he shall 
suppose no other but that he is carried into the 
leaguer of the adversaries, Shak. 

2. To cover; to hide. 

For the prize I'll bring thee to 
Shall hoodwink this mischance. Shak. 


I 'I'o deceive by external .'ippearitnees <ir 
i di.sgiiise; to inipo.se on. ‘ Hoodtri/ilced wWh 
kindness.’ Sidney. 

Hoof (hiif), n. pi. Hoofs (libf.s), r.arely 
Hooves (hovz). [A. Sax. hoj, Icel. hofr, D. 
hoef, Dan. hov, G. huf, a bool] 1. The 
horny snlrstanee that covers the feet or the 
separate digits of the feet of certain animals, 
a.s horses, oxen, slieep, goats, lieer. Ac. 

On burnished hoove.? his war-horse trad. 7'etino'xon. 

2. An animal with hotifs; a hoofed beast. 

He Iiad not a single honj' of any kind to slaughter. 

IFaskittfflan. 

3. In gemn, an ungula (wliicli see). 

Hoof (htif), v.i. To walk as cattle; to foot. 
[Rare.] William Scott. 

Hoof-toound (hbf bound), a. In farriery, 
having a dryness and contraction of tlie 
hoof, which occasions pain and liimfiies.s. 
Hoofed (hdft), a. Piirnislicd with hoofs. 
Ainonij’ qu.’idnipeds, ... of all the hoojed, the 
horse is the most beatiiiful. iirno. 

Hoofless (hofles), a. Destitute of hoofs. 
Hoof-mark (libfmiirk), n. Tlic mark or 
trace left by a hoof. 

Hook <hok), n. [A. Sax. hoc, sometimes hooc, 
a hook, a crook ; D. koek, a hook, a corner; 
Icel. haki, 6. Kaken, O.IT.G. hako, a Iiook; 
l.G. hake, a hook, huiik, an angle, a corner, 
all periiaps connected with E, hack, to cut.] 

1. A piece of iron or other rnetal lient into 
a curve for catching, holding, and sustain- 
ing anything; as, a hook iov cateliing fish; a 
tenter-/(,oo/c; a chimney -hook; a pot-hook, &c. 

2. That which catches; a isnarc; a trap. 

A shop of all the qualities that man 

Loves wom.TO for, besides that /ttw/k of wiving. 
Fairness which strikes the eye. Shak. 

3. A curved instrument for cutting grass or 
grain; a sickle; an instrument for cutting or 
lopping.— 4. That part of a hinge which is 
fixed or inserted in a post, consisting of a 
bolt with a vertical pin at its head on which 
the door or gate hangs, and about which it 
turns. —5. Naut. a forked timber in a ship, 
placed on the keel.— 6. A catch; an advan- 
tage. [Vulgar.]-^?. In agri. a Held sown 
two years running. [local.]— S. One of the 
projecting points of the thigh-bones of 
cattle: called also Hook-bones. — By hook or 
by crooJe. See under CEOOK.— Oy the hooks, 
(a) unhinged, disturbed, or disordered. 

In the evening by w,nter to the Duke of Albe- 
mnrle, whom I found mightily oP'l/te hook? that the 
ships are not gone out of the river. Pepys. 

(h) Dead; to go off the hooks, to die. 

The attack was so sharp that Matilda was very 
nearly off the hooks . , Thackeray. 

— On one’s own hook, on one’s own account 
or responsibility; dependent on one’s own 
exertions. [Slang.] 

Hook (hok), v.t. 1. To catch or fasten with 
a hook or hook.s; to seize or draw, as with a 
hook ; as, to hook a fish. 

At last I hooked my ankle in a vine, Tennyson. 

2. To bend into the form of a hook; toinake 
liook-shaped. 

The bill is strong, short, and very much hooked. 

Pamant, 

3. To furnisli with hooks. 

The hooked chariot stood, 

Unstain'cl with hostile blood. Milton, 

4. To oatchby artifice; to entrap; to insnare. 

Hook him, my poor dear, hook him at any sacrifice. 

IT. Collins. 

6. To steal; properly, to catch up an object 
with a hook and make oil with it; hence, 
to hook it; to decamp; to run away; to bd 
off. [Slang.]— 2’o hook on, to join by or as 
by a hook; to attach. 

Hook (hdkj, v.i. To bend; to he curving. 
Hookah (ho'kii), n. [Ar.] A pipe with a 
large bowl and a long pliable tube, so con- 
structed that the smoke of the tobacco is 
made to pass through water 
for the purpose of cooling it. 
Hook -beaked, Hook -hilled 
(hok'bekt, hok'bild), a. Hav- 
ing a curved bealc or bill ; cur- 
virostral. 

Hook-bill (hSk'bil), n. 1. The 
curved beak of a hii'd.— 2, A 
bill-hook with a curved end. 
Hook-bone (hcikTion), n. See 
Hook, 8. 

Hooked-back (hOktTiak). a. In 
bot. curved in a direction from 
Hookah, the apex to the base; runcinafc. 

Hookedness (hok'ed-nes), n. A 
state of being bent like a hook; incurvation. 
Hooker (libk'er), n. [D. hooker, hoekboot.] 
A two,masted Dutch vessel; also, a small 
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flshiwg-Bmauk iWfil ou tlit; Irish coasts. 
Written also IlovUcer. 

Hooker (hok'ei'), n. One who or that which 
hooks. 

Hookerlei (hd-ke'ri-e-i), n. pi. [After Sir 
William Jackson J/ootrer.] A nat. order of 
mosses, mostly inhabitants of warm regions. 
Hookeria lucens, remarlcahle for ite large, 
l)jile, shining, loosely reticulated leaves, is 
foiunl in Britain. 

Hookey (hbk'i), n. Same as Eoelcey. 
Hook-ladder (hbk'Iad-der), n. A ladder 
with a hook or hooks at one end. 
Hook-land (lioldland), n. Land plotighed 
and .sowed every year. 

Hook -motion (hbk'mo-shon), «. In the 
steam eiigine, a valve gear wliich is reversed 
by V-hooks. 

Hook-nose (hflk'iidz), n. Curved nose; some- 
times, though not necessarily always, cata- 
clirestio for hawk-nose. 

Mr. B,irton was immediately accosted by .a person 
well-stricken in vears, tall, and raw-boned, with a 
hmk-ncse, and ah arch leer, that indicated at least 
as much cunning' as sagacity. SnwUe/i. 

‘Book-nosed (hok'ndzd), a, Having a cur- 
vated or aquiline nose. 

I may ju.stly sny with the hook.noscii fellow of 
Rome, I came, saw, and overcame. Shat!. 

Hook-pin (hUk'pin), n. A taper iron pin 
with a hook he.ad, used for pinning the 
frame of a floor or roof together. 
Hook-rope (hUlrirdp), n. Nmit. a rope 6 or 
8 fathoms long, with a hook and thimble 
■ spliced at one end, and -vvliipped at the other, 
used in coiling hempen cables in tiers, ifec. 
Hook-sq.uid iliOk'skwld), n. A name ap- 
plied to certain atjuids or cuttle-flali, having 
long tentiides, the clUlibed extremities of 
which are armed with hooks, which aid the 
animals in seizing their prey. Some attain 
the length of 6 feot, and are much dreaded 
by batliers. Tiiey occur in the Sargasso 
Sea, the Polynesian seas, &c. 

Hooky (hbk'i), a. Full of hooks; pertain- 
ing to liooks; hooked. 

Hobl (hnl), 7i. 'J’lie husk; the hull; the 
slougdi. [Scotch.] 

Hoolie (Iflil'i), adv. , [Icel. hdjliga, moder- 
ately, from kdf, moderation.] Slowly; cau- 
tiously; softly; carefully; moderately. 
[Scotch.]— Hoofie and fairly, softly and 
smoothly; cautiously and moderately. 

: fScoteh.] 

Hoolie (injl'i), a. Slow; cautious; careful. 
[Scotch.] 

Hooligan (lio'li-gan), «, [From some Irish 
personal name,] A street rough or rowdy, 
especially a young rough who joins rvith 
others in annoying or attacking passers-by. 
Hence also Hooiiya?w,s’m. 

Hoondee Oiuji'dej, [Indian word.] 1, A 
money-box.— 2. An Indian draft or bill of 
exchange drawn by or upon a native banker 
or shroif. 

Hoonuman, Hunumaii(ho'nu-nian). a See 

EN'i'EI.LlJg. 

Hoop (hop), n. [A. Sax. hop, a hoop, a Ijand 
made of osiers, hoppe, a hoop, a collar; Fris. 
hop, D. hoep, hoejtel, a. ring, the band of a 
cask.] 1. A circular band or flattened ring 
of wood, metal, or other material; especially 
a laand of wood or metal used to confine the 
stavesof cask.?, tubs, <fcc., orfor other similar 
purposes, —2. A circle or combination of 
circles of thin whalebone, metal, hair, or 



Hoop Costume, end of iSth century. 

other elastic material, used to expand the 
skirts of ladies’ dresses; a farthingale; crino- 
line. ' 

, Thousfb stiff with /jfloAf, and armed with ribs of 
. steel. : • ■ /V/v. - 

S.: Something resembling a hoop ; anything 
ciroular. 

Ha.st thou forgot 

Tile foul witch Sycorax tvho with age and envy 
Was grown into a. Aeo/r Shah, 
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4.t A quart-pot, ao called because it was 
formerly bound with hoops like a barrel. 
There were generally three hoops on the 
quart-pot, and if three men were drinking, 
each Would take his hoop or third portion. 
Hallmell.—5. An old English measure of 
capacltj’’, variously estimated at from 1 to 
4 peeks. 

Hoop (hop), ufc 1. To bind or fasten with 
hoops; aa, to hoop a barrel or puncheon.— 
2, To clasp; to encircle; to surround. 

I heap the hnnainent, and make^ 

This my embrace the zodiack. Cimveland, 

Hoop (IwP). [Another form of lahoopj 
comp. ST. houper, to call out, from inter]. 
hoiip! used to call a person or excite a dog. 
See Whoop.] 1. To utter a loud cry or a 
partieulai' sound by way of call or pursuit; 
to shout— 2. To emit a peculiar sound by 
drawing in the breath, as in the hooping- 
cough; to whoop. 

Hoop (hop), v.t. 1. To drive or follow with 
a shout or outcry. ‘Hooped out of Rome.’ 
Shak.—i. To call by a shout or iioop. 

Hoop (hop), n. 1. A shout; a whoop.— 2. A 
peculiar sound produced in hooping-cough 
by a deep inspiration of the breath.— S. The 
hoopoe (which see). 

Hoop-ask (hbp'aBh), n. The Horth Ameri- 
can tree Celtis orassifolia. Called also 
Haelcberri/. 

Hooper (liop'fir), n. One who hoops casks 
or tubs; a cooper. 

Hooper (hiip'er), n. The wild swan (Cygnus 
^misiaiis) of Korthern Europe, remarkable 
for its singulai’ly convoluted wind-pipe: so 
called because its cry resembles the syllable 
Iwop. 

Hooping-cougJl (hep'ing-kof), n. A violent 
convulsive cough, returning by fits, at 
longer or shorter intervals, and consisting 
of several expirations, followed by a sonor- 
ous inspiration or hoop. It is contagions 
and attacks the young more particularly. 
It rarely attacks a person a second time, 
and runs its course in six or eight weeks or 
more. Called also Chin-cmigliMid Pertussis. 
Hoopoe, Hoopoo (hb'po, hb'po), n. [Also 
hoop or whoop; comp. D. hop, (J. wiedehopf, 
Fr. huppe, L. itpupa, Gr. epops, hoopoe: 
all names given to the bird from its cry.] 
A bird of the genus Upupa ( U. epops), whose 
head is adorned With a beautiful crest, 
which it can erect or depress at pleasure. 
It is found in Europe and Hbrth Africa. 
See Htupa. ' 

Hoop-petticoat (htip'pet-ti-kdt), n. 1. A 
petticoat distended with slips of whalebone, 
metal, or other elastic material, formed into 
hoops. (See Hoop.) Hence— 2. A popular 
name for Narcissus Buliocodtum, a native 
of heaths in France, ffom the shape of its 
flowers. . 

Hoop-sMrt (lipp'skert), A framework of ' 
hoops for ejgianding the skirts of a woman’s 
dress. 

Hoor.fffl. Hoar. Chaucer. 

Hoosier OniS'zM-er), n. A term applied to 
the citizens of the state of Indiana, [Unitecl 
States.] . 

Hoot Qibt), v.i. [Prohahly from the sound. 
Comp. IT, liouter, to call, to cry.] 1. To 
cry out or shout in contempt. 

Matrons and girls sliali Aoai at thee no more. 

• Dryden. . 

The agitators haran^ied, the hooted, Disrueli. 

2. To cry as an owl 

The damorbus owl that nightly /lobiit. Drsden. 

Hoot (h6t), u.t. To drive or pursue with 
cries or shouts tittered in contempt; to utter 
contemptuous cries or sjiouts at. 

His play liad not been from the hoards. 

. . MacaitlDty. 

Hoot (hot), n. A C 17 or shout in contempt. 
Hoot, Hout, Hoots (hpt, hqts), mferj. A 
term e.xprassive of dissatisfaction, of some 
degree of ii-ritation, and sometimes of dis- 
belief : equivalent to the English /]/, or tut, 
tush, pshajo, itso. (Scotoh.) 

Hoove t (hSv), v.i. To hover; to abide. 
Spenser . , , 

Hoove, Hooves (hov, hov'u), n. [From 
heave.] A .disease of cattle in which the 
stomach is inflated by gas, caused generally 
by eating too much green food. 

Hooven, Hovea (lib'vn, hfi'vu), «. Affected 
with the disease called hoove or hooven; 
as, /tooBfiti cattle. 

Hop (liop), B.i. pret. & pp. hopped; ppr. hop- 
ping. [A. Sax. hoppidn; Icel. and Sw. hoppa, 
D. huppen, G. hilpfen, to hop,] 1. To move 
l)y successive leaps or sudden starts; to leap 
or spring, alighting on one foot; to skip, as 
birds; to frislc about; to spring; to hound. 


lam delighted to seethe jay or the thrush 
about my -walks. Sfectatar. 

To prove if any drop 

Of living blood yet in her veins did hop. Drydett. 
2. 'To walk lame; to limp; to halt. 

The limping smith ob.serv'd the sadden’d feast. 
And hopping- here and there, himself a jest. 

Put in his word. Dryden. 

S. To dance. 

Hop (hop), n. 1. A leap on one leg; a leap; 
a Jump; a spring.— Jiqp, step, and jump, a 
game In which the competitors try to clear 
as great a distance as possible by taking in 
succession a leap, alighting on one leg, a 
long stride, and a bound, alighting on both 
feet. 

when my wings are on I can go above a hundred 
yards at a hop, step, and Jump, Jtddison, 

2. A dance; a dancing party. [Colloq.] 
Hop (Imp), M. [D. hop, hoppe, G. hopfen, 
hop. ] 1. A plant, Hmmtlus Lupulus, 
nat. order Cannahineso, with long twining 
stems and abimdance of three to five lobed 
leaves. The female flowers, which grow 
in strobili or catkins, are used for impart- 
ing a bitter flavour to malt liquors, and for 
the purpose of preserving them from fer- 
mentation, tiieir active qualities depending 
on the presence of an aromatic and mildly 
narcotic resin called lupuline secreted iiy 
the scales and fruit. ’Ihe hop plant is a 



difficious perennial indigenous to .Britain, 
and a native also of Europe and Horthem 
Asia. It requires to be cultivated with great- 
care, and a full crop of hops is not produced- 
till the fourth or fifth year after planting. 
The hops when mature are picked by hand 
and carried to a drying kiln, dried, aiid 
packed into img.s or pockets. In order to 
keep hops for two or three years they re- 
quire to be powerfully compressed and put 
into much closer canvas bugs tliaii wiien 
they are to be immediately sent to market, 
The culture of hops in England commeixceil 
at a very early period, much earlier than 
the reign ofHenry VIII,, which Is freqneiitl.v 
assigned as the date of introduction. The 
most extensive plantations are in Eent; 
Susse.x, Herefordsliire, and other counties 
produce them in a less degree.— 2. The fruit 
of the dog-rose; the hip. 

Hop (hop), v.t. pret. & up. happed; ppiv hop- 
ping. To mix hops with; as, to hop ale. 
Hop Oiop), v.i. To pick or gather hops. 
Hop-Dacfe (hop'bak), n. A brewer’s vessel 
Hop-bind (liop'Mnd), n. See Houbine. 
Hopbine (hop'bln), n. [See Bine.] The 
climbing or twining stem of the hop-plant. 
Sometimes written Hopbind, as in the fol- 
lowing quotation 

It is made felony without benefit of clergy, inMf- 
ciously to cut any hop-hinds gtowing in a plantation 
of hops. Blaeistmie. , 

Hope (hop), 11 . [A. ,Sax. hopa, D. hoopjhope, 
Sw. hopp, Dan. haab, hope; G. hiiffen, to 
hope, hoffnung, hope. Probably akin to L. 
mpio, to desire. ] 1. A desire of some good, 
accompanied with at least a slight expec- 
tation of obtaining it, or a belief that it is 
obtainable; expectation of something desir- 
able; expectation of any kind, , sometimes 
even equivalent to fear. 

The hypocrite’s Ao/e shall perish. Jqbviii. *3. , , 

He wish'd, but not -with Miih»t, : 

By how nuich better tlmn niy word I am, 

By so nnidi shall I falsify men’s hopes. Shah. , 

2. Confidence in a future event, or in the 
future conduct of any person; trust. 

Blessed is he who is not fallen from his hope in the 
Lord. Ecclus. xiv, 2. 

3, That which gives hope; he who or that 
which furnishes ground of expectation or 


oil, pound; il. So. ahwne; y, Sc. fey. 
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promises desired good: one in whom trust 
or conildence is placed. ‘ A young gentle- 
man of great hopes.’ Macaulay. 

The Lord will be the hope of his people. Joel iii. ifi. 
4. The object of hope; the thing hoped for. 

Tliy jnotJier felt more than a mother’s pain, 

And yet brought forth less than a mother's hope, 
Shak, 

■—Forlorn hope. See under POKIORN. 
Hope (hop), w. f. pret. &pp. hoped; ppr. hop- 
ing. [A. Sax. hu'pian, B. hopen, B. haahe, 
(i! hojj'en, to hope.] 1. To entertain or 
indulge hope; to cherish a dessire of good, 
witli some expectation of obtaining it, or a 
belief that it is obtainable. — 2. To have 
confidence; to trust with confident expec- 
tation of good. 

Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? and wliy art 
thou disquieted witliin nief Aope thou in God. 

Ps. xlii. II. 

—Hope, Expect. See under Expect. 

Hope (hop), r,.t. To desli'e witli expectation, 
or with a belief in the possibility or pro- 
spect of obtaining; to look forward to ns de- 
sirable with the anticipation of obtaining. 
‘X do hope good days.’ Shah. 

So stands the Thracian herdsiiian with his spear, 
Full in tile g.ip, and hopes the hunted bear. Dryden. 

Hope (hop), n. [In first sense, and perhaps 
second also, same as loel. hop, a small land- 
looked bay or inlet.] 1. An inlet; a haven, 
[Scotch.]-— 2. A sloping plain between ridges 
of mountains; a suffix to place-names; as, 
Kirkhopa, Stanhope, Basthope, &o. 

Hopeful (hop'ful), a. l. I'ull of hope or 
desire, with expectation. 

I was /wpe/ul the success of your first attempts 
would encourage you to the trial of more nice and 
difficult experiments. Boyle. 

2. Having quilllties which excite hope; pro- 
mising or giving ground to expect good or 
success; as, a hopeful prospect. 

What to the old can greater pleasure be, 

Than and ingenious youth to see? BCTf/tiiOT, 

Hopeful (hop'ffil), n. A hoy or young man; 
fi’equently, a rather iant or dissipated yotmg 
niau: often with the epithet young. 

Hopeful was equally obstinate. Smollett. 

Sir R. had to , , . hurry off to Berlin to see wliat 
could be done with young hopeful. Trollope. 

Hopefully (hop'fiil-li), adv. In a hopeful 
maimer; in a manner to excite or encourage 
hope; with hope; with ground for expecta- 
tion or anticipation of .good. 

Hopefulness (hopTul-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being hopeful, or of furnishing 
ground for hope. 

Hopeite, Hopite (hopTt), n. [After Pro- 
fessor Hope, of Edinburgh.] A transparent, 
Ii.ght-coloured mineral, consisting chiefly of 
o.xide of zinc and a large proportion of 
water, found in the calamine mines of 
Altenberg near Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Hopeless (hdp'Ies), a. 1. Destitute of hope; 
having no expectation of that which is de- 
sirable; despairing. 

I am a woman, friendless, hopeless. Shak. 

2. Giving no ground of hope or expectation 
of good; promising nothing desirable; des- 
perate; as, a hopeless condition.— 8. f Un- 
hopedfor; despaired of; unexpected. 

Thrice happy eyes 

To view the hopeless presence of my brother. 

Marsion. 

Syn. Desponding, despairing, desperate, in- 
curable, irremediable, remediless, h-repar- 

■ able. 

Hopelessly (hop'les-li), ado. In a hopeles,s 
manner; without hope. 

Hopelessness (hop'les-nes), n. State of 
' i being hopeless; despair. 

Hopei' (hdp'er), n. Due that hopes. 
Hop-factor (hop'fak-tei-), n. A. dealer in 
hops; a salusmau of hops. 

Hop-flea (hop'fle), 'ft. A very small coleop- 
terous insect, I-Ialtica eonoinna, of the same 
genus with the turnip-flea, very destructive 
to hops. It is about inch in length. 
Hop-fly (hop'fll), ft. A species of Aphis (A . 
htmuli), most destructive in hop-planta- 
tions, Sn extensive are Its ravages, that 

■ this fly is one of the principal causes of the 
variations in the price of hops. The winged 
Temale. is of a green coloiu’, with a black 
head, ; and comparatively long legs. It is 
about X inch in length. Lady-hirus render 

, ; important service by destroying them. 
Hop-frogfly, Hop-frotMy (hop'frog-fli, 
hop 'froth - 111 ), -ft. A species of froth-fly 
{Aphrophom interrupta), which does much 
damage in hop-plantations, where it some- 
times appears In great multitudes. It is 
about I inch in length, of a yellow colour 
variegated with black. 


Hop-garden. See Hop-yabd. 

Hop-harlot t (Imp'hiir-lot), »i. [Perhaps 
from hop, for /tap, to cover, and harlot, 
a man -servant. Comp. wraprascaL] A 
coar.se covering or coverlet. 'Written also 
Hap-harlot. 

Our fathers, yea and we OHrselve.s also, have lien 
full oft uijon straw pallets, on rotigli iriuts covered 
only witli a .sheet under coverlets iiiade of d.ag-swBin 
or hop-harlot.';. Harrison. 

Hop-horn'beam (hop'hom-hem). n. A name 
of the American iron-wood {Ostrya iiir- 
ginica). 

Hopingly (hop'ing-li), adv. IVith hope or 
desire of good, and expectation of obtain- 
ing it. 

Hopite. See Hopeite. 

Hopkinsian (hop-kiu'si-an), n. A follower 
of Dr. Samuel Ilopldns, of Connecticut, 
who held most of the Calviiiistic doctrines, 
even in their extreme fomi, but rejected 
the doctrine of imputed .sin and imputed 
righteousness. The basis of the system is 
that all virtue and true holiness consist in 
disintei'ested benevolence, and that all sin 
is selfishness. 

Hoplite (hop'lit), n. [Gr. hoplitcs, from 
hoplon, a weapon,] In Greek autiq. a heavy- 
armed soldier. 

Hoplotheke (liop-lo-the'ke), n. Eeden. a 
work containing the opinions of the fathers 
against heretics, supposed to have been 
compiled by order of Emmamiel Comniemis. 
Hopoast (hop'ost), ft. An oven or kiln for 
drying hops. 

Hop-o’-my-thum'b (hop'o-im-tlmm), n. A 
very diminutive person. [Vulgar.] 

Hopper (hop'er), ft. [See Hoi'.] 1. One who 
hops or le.aps on one leg; speciflc.ally, the 
popular name for an insect which breeds in 
hums.— 2. A wooden trough or shoe through 
which grain passes into a mill, so named 
from its moving or shaking; also, a box or 
frame of hoards, which receives the grain 
before it passes into the trough.— 3. Any 
oontrlvilnce resembling a grain-hopper in 
form or use; as, (a) a box wlilcli receives 
apples to conduct tliem into a crushing mill. 
(&) A box or funnel for supplying fuel to a 
close furnace, &c, (c) In glass-making, a 
conical vessel suspended from the ceiling, 
containing sand and water for the use of the 
cutter. Sometimes called a Hoppet. — 4. A 
vessel in 'whidi seed-corn is earned for 
sowing.— 6. A boat driven by steam having 
a compartment with a movable bottom, to 
receive the mud or gravel from a dredging- 
maciiine and convey it to deep water, where, 
upon opening the bottom, the mud or 
gravel is allowed to fall out. Called also 
Hopper-barge. — 6. pi. A play in which per- 
sons hoji or leaij on one leg; hop-scotch. 

Hopper-hoy (hop'er-hoi), n. A rake moving 
in a circle: used in mills to dr.aw the meal 
over an opening in the floor, through which 
it falls, 

Hoppesteres,t a. pi. A term applied to 
ships liy Chaucer, interpreted ‘warlike’ by 
Dr, Morris. 

Hoppet (hop'et), ft. 1. A hand-basket.— i 
2. In 'mining, the dish n.sed by miners to 
measure their ore in.— 3. See Hoppbu, 8 (c). 

4. An infant in arms. [Yorkshire.] 

Hop-picker (lloj/pik-er), 'H. One that picks 
or gathers hops. 

Hop-picking (hop'pik-ing), n. The act of 
picking or gathering liop,s; the occupation 
of gathering hops. 

Hopping (hop'ing), ft. The act of one who 
hops or dances; a dance; also, a meeting of 
persons for the purpo.se of dancing. 

Hopping-dick (hop'ing-dik),?i. The local 
name of a species of thrash, the Merula 
leucogenys, a bird common in J amaica, who, 
in his lively and familiar manners, a.s well 
as his sable iilunmge, his clear, rich, and 
mellow song, greatly resembles the English 
blackbird. 

Hopple (Iiop'pl), v.t. [Another form of 
hobble, perhaps from hop, to leap.] To tie 
the feet of near together to prevent leaping 
orrunnin.g; to hobble; hence, to trammel; 
to fetter; as, to hopple an unruly liorse. 
‘Superstitiously hoppled in the toils aud 
nets of superfluous opinions,' Hr. E. More. 

Hopple (hop'pl), ft, A fetter for the legs of 
horses or other animals when turned out to 
graze: used chiefly in the plural. 

Hoppo (hop'po), ft. In China, (a) an overseer 
of commerce; a collector. (6) A tribunal 
whose function it is to collect that portion of 
the public revenue arising from trade aud 
navigation. 

Hop-pocket (Iiop'pok-et), A coarse heavy 


ch; chain; 6h, So. loch; 


j, job; h, Er. toft; 



wrapper for containing Iiop.s, [The pocket 
is used as a measure for liop8=14 to 2 civt.] 
Hop-pole (hop'pol), ft. A pole or stake iii- 
sertetl at the root of the hop-plant for the 
stem to t:limb. 

Hoppy (hop'i), u. Abounding with hops; 
i having tlio flavour of liop.s. 

' Hop-SCOtCll (liop'skoch), 'ft. A child’.s game, 
in which a stone is driven by hoiiping from 
one compartment to another of a ligure 
traced or scotched upon the ground. 
Hop-setter (hop'set-er), n. One who plants 
hops; an instruinent for planting hops. 
Hop-trefoil (hop'tre-foil), n. 1. A plant, 
Tri/oliwinprocimihens, or yellow-cloveiMUlt. 
order Leguminosie, readily distinguished 
from the other do ver.s by its bunch of ycllo-vi' 
flowers withering to the bright brown of a 
strobile of hops, which it is not unlike in 
general aspect. It has been used for farm 
purposes, but is of little value.— 2. A far- 
mer’s name for Medioago lupulina, very 
much resembling yellow clover, and aliun- 
dant in ivaste lanils and cultivated lields. 
It is distinguished from trefoil by il.s 
twisted legume. 

Hopvlne (liop'vin), n. The stalk of the hop- 
plant. 

Hop-yard, Hop-garden (hop'yiird, Irop'- 
glir-dn), 'ft. -A field or inclosure where hops 
are raised. 

Horal (hor'al), a. [1. horalis, from bora,. 
an hour.] Padating to an hour or to hours, 
Horallyt (hor'al-li), ado. Houris'. 
Horarious (ho-ra'ri-ns), a. In hot enduring 
for ail iiour or two only, as the petals of 
Cistus. 

Horary (li6r'a-ii), a. [L.L. horarius, from 
L. hora, hour.] 1. Pertaining to an hour; 
noting the hours; as, the horary circle.— 
2. Continuing an hour; occurring once an 
hour; hourly'. 

His horary shifts of siiirts anti w.aistcoatsi, . 

B. ^onsQii. 

—Horary c'ircics, hour lines or circles mark- 
ing the hours on globes, dials, Ao,.— Horary 
■motion, the motion or space moved through 
in an hour. The horary motion of the earth 
is the arc which it describes in an hour, 
which is 15°. 

Horatian (ho-ra'sh.au), a. Pmliitin.g to or 
resembling the Latin poet Horace or hi.s. 
poetry. 

Hord,t ft. A hoard; treasure; a private 
place fit for the keeping of treasure. Chmi- 
eer. 

Horde (liord), 'ii. [Er. D. G, horde, Turk. 
ordil, a ciiinp; Per. orcM, court, camp.] A 
term speciilcally applied to a tribe, clan, or 
race of Asiatic or other nomads dwelling in 
tents or waggons, and migrating from jilace 
to place to procure pasturage for their cattle 
or for plunder; hence, a chan; a gang; a 
migratory crew; a multitude. 

His (a Tartar duke's) horde consisted of nbout a 
thousand households of a kindred. Pnrrhas. 

Horde (hord), v.i. To live in hoi'de.s; to 
huddle together like the members of a mi- 
gratory tribe. Byron. 

Hordein, Hordeine (lioEde-in), n. [From 
L. /loi'drwm, barley.] A substance obtained 
from barley by kneading with water; it ap- 
pears to be a mixture of starch, cellular 
tissue, and a nitrogen-containing body. 
Hordeolum (Iior-dS'o-hmi), w. [L., dim. of 
hordinmi, barley.] A stye or small tumoiu' 
on the edge of the eyelid, so called from its 
being of the size or shape of a grain of bar- 
ley. 

Hordeum (lior'de-um), ft. [L., barley.] 'Phe 
genus of plants, iiat. order Gramineie, to 
which barley belongs. The species consist 
of (a) cereal barleys—H. hexasUchiim, the 
six-rowed, in which all three flowers of the 
spikelets are perfect and fertile; H. dis- 
tiehum, the two-rowed, in which oiilj” the 
central floret is fertile, and the two lateral 
abortive; {b} wild baileys— J/. murinum, 
pratense, and maritimzim. For tother in- 
formatioii as to the cereal barleys aee under 
Barley. Of the meadow barleys, H. pra- 
teme only is of any importance. Its herbage 
is sweet and nutritions, and when the Held 
1 .S constantly depastured It is a good species 
to encourage; but its Ion,g awns, rough with 
little projections for their whole length, 
render them highly prejudicial in hay. for 
being very brittle they readily break up 
into small lengths which stick beneath the 
tongue or in the gums, creating great irri- 
tation, swelling of the mouth, and inability 
to eat. H. muHmvm, grows on old walls 
and in waste places. , 


wh, vihi"\ zh, acure.— See Eey. 
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Hore,t a. Hoary; gray; musty; mouldy; 
sordid. Chaucer; Spenser. 

Horeliouad (hor'hound), 71. [A. Sax. hdra- 
Jmne, hoarhouud — Adr, hoar, gray, and 
hum, the generic name of these plants.] 
The popular name of two or three plants 
helonging to the nat. order Labiataj, the 
chief of which is the common or white hore- 
houiul (Marrubimn vul- 
gate). It grows on waste 
places and by waysides; 

It is frequent in .England, 
hut 1B.SS common in Scot- 
land, and is distributed 
throughout Europe and 
Northern Asia. It is an 
erect branched herb, co- 
vered throughout with 
cottony white hairs ; the 
flowers are small and al- 
most white, crowded in 
the a.xils of the leaves; 
the smell i.s aromatic and 
the flavour bitter. It has 
been much in use for White Horehound 
couglis and asthmas. Tlie vnlimi-s). 

black or stinldng hore- 
hound is Ballata nigra, a common weed on 
. waste places near towns and villages. The 
.flowers are purple, and the whole plant is 
fetid and unattractive. Written also Hoar- 
hound, 

Horia (ho-ri'ii), n. A genus of South Ameri- 
can coleopterous in.sects, of the family 
, CantharidiB, whose members are finely col- 
oured and of comparatively large size. 
Horizon Uio-ri'zon), 71. [Gtr. horizon, horn 
horizd, to bound, from horos, a limit; lit, that 
which boixuda.] 1. The circle which bounds 
: that part of the earth’s suitace visible to a 
spectator from a given point; the iipparent 
Junction of the earth and sky ; more strictly, 
a plane wMcdi is a tangent to the earth’s 
'surface at the place of the spectator, extended 
on all .sides till it is bounded by the sky; 
called the Sensible, Visible, or Apparent 
Horizon. — 2. An imaginary great circle, 
parallel to the sensible horizon, whose plane 
.passes through the, cento of the earth, 
whose poles are the zenith and nadir, and 
which divides the globe or sphere into two 
equal parts or hemispheres : called the Ra- 
tional Qv Celestial Horizoni—S. In geol. a 
well-marked formation which may serve as 
a stiirting-point from which to study all the 
other formations.— -071 the same horixon, in 
geol. said of fossils or strata which appear 
to 1)0 of the same agQ.—Horizbn. of_ a globe, 
the broad wooden ctovilar ring in which i 
the globe is fixed. On this are several con- 
centiie circles, which contain the months 
and days of the yeai-, the corresponding 
signs and degrees of the ecliptic, and the 
thirty-two points of the compass . — Artificial 
horizon, a contriv.anee for enabling the mar- 
iner to obtain altitudes of the heavenly 
bodies when the horizon of the sea is ob- 
scured by fog, or concealed by intervening 
land. It consists of a small hollow trough 
containing quicksilver or any other fluid, 
the .surface of which affords a reflected 
image of a celestial body. .By optics it i.s 
shown that the angle subtended at the eye 
by a star and its image in a fluid, is double 
of the star’s altitude; this angle then being 
measured and halved, the altitude of the 
: starisfoimd.— I>ipo/t7ie7707'feon. Seeuuder 
Dll'. ■■ 

Horizon-glass (ho-ri'zon-glas), n. Inastron. 
one of two smaE speeulums on one of the 
radii of a quadrant or sextant. The one 
hah of the fore-glass is silvered, while the 
other half is transparent, in order that an 
object may he seen directly through it; the 
.hack-glass is silvered above and below, hut 
in the middle there isatonsparent stripe 
through which the horizon can be seen. 
Horizontal (Iro-ri-zon'tal), a. 1 . Pertaining 
. to the horizon or relating to it.— 2. Parallel 
to the hoi’izon; on a level; as, a horizontal 
: line or surface.— 3. Near the horizon; as, 
horizontal misty air.— 4. Measui’ed or con- 
tained in a plane of the horizon; &% hori- 
zmtal di.stance. — Horizontal cornice, in 
arch, the level part of the cornice of .a pedi- 
ment imder the two inclined cornices.— 
Horizontal dial, a dial drawn on a plane 
parallel to the horizon, having its gnomon 
or style elevated according to the altitude 
: 0 f the pole of the place for which it is 
designed . — -Horizontal distance, distance 
measured in the direction of the horizon,— 
Horizontal escapement: See Bscapem33NT. 

Horizontal fre {millt), the fire of pieces 



of artillery at point-blank range, or at low 
angle.s of elevation. — Horizontal leaf, in 
hot. a leaf the upper surface of which makes 
a right angle with the stem. — Horizontal 
line, in persp. the intersection of the hori- 
zontal and perspective planes. — Horizontal 
parallax. See VAnAhtAX. — Horizontal 
plane, a plane parallel to the horizon or 
not inclined to it; in persp. a plane parallel 
to the horizon, passing through the eye and 
cutting the perspective plane at right angles. 
—Horizontal projection, a projection made 
on a plane parallel to the horizon.— If or i- 
zontal range of a projectile, the distance at 
which it falls on or strikes a horizontal 
plane, %vhatever be the angle of elevation. 
— Horizontal root, in hot. a root which 
lies horizontally on the ground. 
Horizontallty (ho'ri-zon-tal"li-ti), n. The 
state of being horizontal. 

HorizOEtally (ho-ri-zon'tal-E), adv. In 
a horizontal direction or position; on a 
level; as, a hall caixied horizontally. 

Tlie .ambient ether is too liquid .anti empty to impel 
them horismitally with that prodigious celerity. 

Bentley, 

Horn (horn), n. [A. Sax. 0. Sax. Icel. Sw. Dan. 
iind G. horn, D. horen, Goth, haurn. Cog. 
W. and Armor, com, L. cornu, Gr. Jeeras — 
horn. The root is believed to he that of E. 
hart, a stag, and L. cervus, a deer. See 
HAKa'.] 1. A hard projection growing on 
the heads of certain animals, and particu- 
larly on cloveii-footed quadrupeds, usually 
of considerable length and terminating in 
a point. Horns are generally bent or curv- 
ing, and those of some animals are spiral. 
Except in the pronghorn antelope and in 
deer they are simple unbranching. They 
serve for weapons of offence and defence. 
In most ruminants the horns have a core of 
hone surrounded with a sheath of true horn, 
and are never shed; in the deer they con- 
sist entirely of hone, and are shed annually. 
2. The material of which honis are com- 
posed, especially the dense fibrous sub- 
stance composing the sheath of the horns of 
ruminants.— 3. Anything made of horn, or 
resembling a horn in shape or use; .specifi- 
cally, (a) a wind-instrument of music, ori- 
ginaUy made of horn; hence, any musical 
wind-instrument, of brass or other metal, 
with some resemblance to a horn in shape. 
(6) A drinking-cup, from Ijaving been ori- 
ginally made of horn ; a drinking vessel of 
any material containing as much as can be 
swallowed at a draught ; abealcer; hence, 
the contents of such a vessel. 

They attended the banquet and served the heroes 
with horm of mead and ale. Mason. 

la) The cornucopia, or horn of plenty. , ‘Fruits 
and flowers from Amalthasa’s horn. ’ Milton. 

(d) A utensil for holding powder for immed- 
iate use, because originally made of horn: a 
powder-flask.— 4. Anything occupying the 
relative position of a horn, or projecting like 
it; specifically, (a) a long projection, fre- 
quently of silver or other precious metal, 
worn on the forehead by natives of many 
Asiatic countries. (6) The imaginary antler 
on the brow of a cuckold. 

If I have horns to make one mad, let the proverb 
g-o with me, I’ll be /7i?»2-mad. Shai: 

(c) The feeler of an insect, snail, (fee, ; hence, 
to pull or draw in the horns, to repress one’s 
ardour, or to restrain pride, in allusion to 
the habit of the small withdrawing its feelers 
when , startled, (d) An extremity of the 
moon when waxing or waning. 

Ere ten moons have sharpened either horn. Pryden. 

(e) The extremity of the wing of an army or 
other body of soldiers when drawn up in 
crescent form. 

Sharpening in mooned horns their phalanx. Milton, 
if) A branch of a subdivided stream. 

With sevenfold horns mysterious Nile 
Surrounds the skirts of Egypt’.s fruitful soil. Dryden. 

6, In arch, a name sometimes given to the 
Ionic volute.— 6. In Scrip, (a) one of the 
projecting comers of the altar, symbolic of . 
the strength and security of the divine pro- 
tection extended to those who came to 
share in its provisions, (6) A symbol of 
strength; as; a horn of salvation = a salva- 
tion of strength, or a Saviour. Luke i. 09. 
Pairbairn,—-To put to the horn, in Scots 
law, to denounce as a rebel; to outlaw a 
person for not appearing in the court of 
summons. This was done by a messenger- 
at-arms, who proceeded to the cross of Edin- 
burgh, and amongst other formalities gave 
three blasts with a horn, by which the person 


was understood to be proclaimed rebel to the 
king for contempt of bis authority. 

Horn, (horn), ®.f. 1. To furnish with horns; 
to give the shape of a horn to.— 2. To cause 
to wear horns; to cuckold. 

I not repent me of my late disguise.— 

If you can horn him, sir, you need not. B. yoiison. 

Horn-hand (horn'band), n. A baud of trum- 
peters. 

Hornheafe (horn'bek), n. The garfish (which 
see). 

Hornheam (horn'bem), 71. [See Beam,] 
A tree, Carpinus BefMlus. See Gakpinus. 

Horn-’beast (horn'best), n. An animal with 
horns. Shale. 

Hornbill (horn'hil), n. A very singular 
African and East Indian genus of birds 
(Buceros), akin to the toucans, remarkable 
for the very large size of the bill, and for an 
extraordinary horny protuberance by which 
it is surmounted, nearly as large as the bill 
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itself, and of cellular structure within, and 
thus remarkably light. The rhlnoceroshorn- 
bill (B. rhinoceroi) is, almost the size of a 
turkey, of a black colouri except ou the lower 
part of the belly and tip of the tail, which 
are white. It has a sharp-pointed, slightly 
curved bill, about 10 inches long, and fur- 
nished at the base of the upper mandible with 
an immense appendage in the form of an in- 
verted horn. The hornbills are carnivorous. 
Horahleilde (horn'blend), n. [G . horn, honi, 
and blende, blende (from blenden, to dazzle), 
from its honilike cleavage and glittering 
appearance. ] A mineral of sevei-al varieties, 
called by Haliy amphibole. It Is sometimes 
in regular distinct crystals, more generally 
the result of confused crystallization, ap- 
pearing in masses composed, of lamlmo, 
acicular crystals or fibres, variously aggre- 
gated. Its prevailing colours are black smd 
green. It enters largely into the composi- 
tion and forms a constituent part of several 
of the trap-rocks, and is an important con- 
stituent of several species of metamorphic 
rocks, as gneiss and granite. Its cliief 
varieties .are tomolite, actinolite, neph- 
rite, pargasite, and ashestus. Its chief con- 
stituents are sUica, magnesia, and alumina. 
Hornblende-rock (hofn'blcud-rok), n. A 
metamorphic or altered rock, a crystalline 
compound of hornblende and felspar. 
Hornblende-scMst (horn'))lend-sIiist), n. 
A slaty variety of hornblende, generally in- 
cluding felspar and grains of quartz; it is of 
a dark green or black colour. 
Hornblende-slate (liorn'bleud-,sirit), n. A 
primary rock composed of crystals of horn- 
blende, often Intermixed with felspar. It 
is generally of a distinct slaty structure. . 
Hornblendic (horn-l)lend'ik), a. Contain- 
ing honihlende ; resembling hornblende.— 
Hornblendic yra)iite., a variety of granite in 
which hornblende is added to the ordinaiT 
components; if hornblende replaces mica 
the compound is a syenite 
(which see). 

Hornblower (homTil6-6r), 
n. One that blows a hom. 
Hornbook (horn'hpk), n. 
1. In former times, the first 
book of children, or that in 
which they learned, their 
letters : so called from the 
transparent horn covering ■ 
placed over the single page 
of which it usually con- 
sisted. the whole being fixed 
Hornbook. to a wooden frame with a 
handle. It generally con- 
tained the alphabet in Roman and small let- 
ters, several rows of monosyllables, and, the 
lord’s Prayer. 

He teaches boys the /(flw&C/i'. ■ Shah, ^ 
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2. A book containing the first principles of 
any science or branch of knowledge ; a 
manual. 

Horn-bug (horn'bug), n. A popular name 
of one or two species of the stag-beetle, as 
Luaanus cervus and 1. dama. 

Horn-card (horn'kard), n. A transparent 
graduated horn-plate to use on charts, either 
as a protractor or for meteorological pur- 
poses to represent the direction of the wind 
in a cyclone. Smyth. 

Horn-distemper (hom'dls-tem-per), n. A 
disease of cattle affecting the internal sub- 
stance of the horn. 

Horned (hornd), a. irurni.shed with or 
having horns; as, homed cattle. In her. 
animals borne with horns are said to be 
horned of such a metal or colour when tiie 
horns differ in tincture from the animal it- 
self or from the proper colour of such horns. 
Horned-borse (hornd'hors), 71 . The gnu 
(which see). 

Hornedness (liornd''n6s), 71 . The state of 
being horned. 

The horfiedness of the new moon is still faintly 
considered by the vuJg’ar as an omen with regard to 
the weather. Brand's Pop, AnHq, 

Horned-pondweed, w. A plant, Zanni- 
chellia palustrls. See Zannichellia. 
Horned-poppy (Iiornd'pop-pi), «. A name 
given to the plants of the genus Glauciuin, 
nat. order Tapaveracete. See Glaitoium. 
Horned-screamer(hornd'skrem-er), n. The 
kainichi, an extraordinary South American 
grallatorial bird of tlie genus Palamedea 
(P. cornuta), having a long, slender, mov- 
able horn projecting from its forehead. Its 
voice is loud and shrill, and is uttered sud- 
denly and with such vehemence as to have 
a very startlmg effect. 

Horner (horu'er), w. 1. One who works or 
deals in horn.— 2. One who winds or blows 
a horn.— 3. One who horns or cuckolds.— 
4. In old Scots law, one who had been jiut to 
the horn; an outlaw. 

Hornet (Jiorn'et), n, [A. Sax. hmiot, hyrnet, 
from horn, a, horn, so called from its au- 
tenniB or horns,ar because its huzsing is com- 
pared to the blowing of a horn ; comp, the 
0. Sax. hornhero, lit. honi-ljearer, O. hornm, 
a hornet.] 1. -An insect of the ghnus Vespa 
or wasp {Vespa erabro), miieli larger and 
stronger than the wasp, and causing more 
severe pain by its sting. Its nest is con- 
structed of a. .substance I’esombling coarse 
paper, and is often placed in a hollow tree. 
Hence— 2. Any one who gives particular 
annoyance, 

Mare than one sultan, hoping to rid tliemselves of 
the annoyance, fitted out expeditions against the 
island with the design of crushing the hornets in 
tlieir nest. Prescott. 

—To brmg a nest of hornets about one’s oars, 
to raise up enemies against one's self; to 
bring an accumulation of troubles and an- 
noyances upon one’s self. 

Hornfisb (horn'fl.sh), n. The garfish or sea- 
needle. See Garfish. 

Hornfoot (horn'fut), a. Having a hoof; 
hoofed. 

Hornful (horu'fi.il), n. As much as a horn 
holds: said of a drinking-cup or powder- 
flask. See Horn, 2. 

Hornie (ImruT), «, A name given in Scot- 
land to the devil, in allusion to the boms 
with which ha is generally represented. 
Hornify (horn'i-fl), v.t. To bestow horns 
upon; to horn; to cuckold. [Hare.] 

: This versifying my wife has kornified me. 

Beau. iSr FI. 

Horning (horn'ing), w. 1. Appearance of 
the moon when increasing or in the form 
of a crescent.— 2. In Seats law, a writing 
issuing under the king's signet at the in- 
stance' of a creditor against liis debtor, com- 
manding him in the king’s name to pay or 
perforni within a certain time under pain of 
being declared rebel and put in prison; so 
termed from the fact that the officer in for- 
mer times proceeded to the town cross and 
blew a hojrn before proclaiming the debtor 
a rebel 

Horaisb. (horn'ish), a. Somewhat like horn; 
hard. 

Hornito (or-ne'to),9i.. [Sp. , from homo, L. for- 
7ms, a furnace.] In geol. a low, oven-shaped 
mound, common in the volcanic districts of 
South America, from wliose sides and sum- 
mits columns of hot smoke and other va- 
pours arc usually emitted. Hornitos are 
only from 5 to 10 feet in height, and acyord- 
ing to ■ Humboldt are not eruptive cones, 
hut mere intumescences on the fleld.s mid 
: sides of the larger volcanoes. 


Hora-laatem (ItornTan-tOrn), n. A lantern 
having the plates of horn instead of glass. 
Horn-lead (liorn'led), vt. Cliloride of lead: 
so called by the old chemists because when 
fused it puts 011 a horny appearance. 
Hornless (horifiles), a. Having no hom.s. 
Horn-mad (horn'mad), a. Outrageous; 
stark mad: in allusion to an animal that is 
raised to fury and puslies with the horn, or 
to a man infuriated by being horned or 
cuckolded. 

Horn-maker (horn'mfik-iir), n. 1. One who 
makes horns; particularly, a workman who 
moulds horns iuto drinking- cups. — 2. A 
maker of cuckolds. 

Virtue is no horn-maker, and iny RoSivUnd is vir- 
tuous. Shah. 

Horn-mercury, Horn-quicksilver (horn’- 
m6r-ku-ri, liorii'kwik-sil-vlu-), n. Protochlo- 
ride of mercury or calomel: so called Ity the 
older chemists because when fused it as- 
sumes a horny appearance. 

Homo (hor'no), u. .Same as Hornito. 
Horn-owl, Horned-owl (hom'oul, hornd'- 
oul), w. A familiar name applied to sevenil 
species of owls having two tufts of feathers 
on the head supposed to resemble horns. 
(See Bubo, 3.) This name is, however, more 
especially appropriated to the great-eared 
owl, horn-owl or eagle-owl (Bubo 7)iaxinms). 
It inhabits the nortli of Europe, but is rare 
in tliis country. It feeds on the larger sorts 
of game, as fawns, haves, grouse, Ac. The 
female is larger than the male, and produces 
two or three white eggs. 

Horn-pike fhorn'pik), 71 . Another name for 
the garfish (which see). 

Hornpipe (honfipip), n. 1 . An instrument 
of music formerly popular in Wales, con- 
sisting of a wooden pipe with holes, and a 
piece of liorn forming the bell-shaped end. 

Trumpet and Welsh harp; hunting horn and horn- 
pipe. Tatler. 

2 . A lively dance tune, now generally written 
in common time. The well-known time 
The College Hunipipa is of duple measure. 
Such tunes were no doubt originally com- 
posed for the instriunent that bears the 
same name.— 3. The luime of a sprightly 
dance supposed to have originated in Eng- 
land, very popular among British sailors. It 
is usually performed by one person. 
Horn-pock (horn'pok), 71 . A foian of small- 
po.v in which the pimples are Imperfectly 
suppurating, ichorous, or horny, and semi- 
transparent. 

Horn-poppy (honi'pop-pi), «. Same as 

Horned-po'ppy. 

Horn-presser (hom'pres-er), 71 . One who 
presses horn softened by heat into moulds, 
dies, <&c. 

Horn-quicksilver, n. See HoRN-MERcrBY. 
Horn-shavings (horn'shav-ingz), 71 . pi. 
Scrapings or raspings of the horns of deer. 
Horn-silver (hom’sil-v6r). 71 . Chloride of 
silver: so called because when fused it as- 
sumes a horny appearance. 

Horn-slate (horu'slat), 71 . A gray or silice- 
ous stone. Kirwan. 

Horn-spoon (hom'spon), n. A spoon made 
of horn. 

Hornstone (horn'ston),^. A siliceous stone, 
a sub-species of quartz. It is divided by 
Jamesou into splintery, conclioidal, and 
wood -stone. See Chert; Lydian-stone, 
under Lyman ; Touchstone. 

Horn-tbumht (horn'thmn), ? 1 . A nickname 
for a pickpocket, in allusion to an old ex- 
pedient of cutpurses, who placed a case or 
thimble of horn on their thumbs to resist 
the edge of their knife in the cutting of 
purses. 

I mean a child of the horn-thumb, a babe of tlie 
booty, boy, a ciitpurse. B. Tonson, 

Hornwork (horn'werk), m in /oft. a work 
with one front only, thrown out beyond the 
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glacis for the purpose of either occupying 
rising ground, barring a defile, covering a 
bridge-head, or protecting buildings, the 
including of which in the original enceinte 
would have extended it to ah inconvenient 
degree. The front consists of two demi-bas- 
tions connected by a curtain, and usually 


defended, as in the fortress itself, by tenaille, 
ravelin, and covered way. TIjc flanks are 
protected by ditches, and run .straight upon 
the ravelin, bastion, or curhiin (jf the main 
defence, so that the ditch may he swept by 
the latter. 

Homwort (horn'wert), 7 i, A floating aquatic 
plant of the genus Ceratopliylhui), nat. order 
C'eratophylLaceai. The genus contains only 
one species, C. dotierswm, ivliieli is common 
in pools and slow streams in most parts of 
the world. . 

Horawrack (honiTak), n. Same as Plustra 
or Sea-7)iat. 

Horny (horn'i), a. 1. Consisting or composed 
of horn or horns; resembling liorn in ap- 
pearance or composition. ‘The ravens with 
horny honks.' Milimi.—i. Hard; exhibiting 
cailo.sities.’ ‘His horny fist.’ JJi'yden . — 
3. Having honns or curving pieces like 
horns. 

Re.-icti me the vvenprnis of tlie sliootin," god, 

Apojio’ri gift, the shaft.s and horny bow.' Huirhes. 

Horny-Frog (horn'i-frog ), 71. The pjromi- 
nence in the hollow of a horse s foot. 
Horny-wink (horn'i-wingk), n. A popular 
name for tlie lapwing. 

Horography (hdr-o'g'ra-fi), n. [Gr. hdra, 
hour, aadgt'apho, to write.] 1. An account or 
the hours. — 2. Theartofconstriu'tiiig instru- 
ments for showing the hours, as clocks, 
ivatches, ditils; dialling. 

Horologe (hdr'o-loj), u. [Fr. horologe, L. 
ho7'olo[iium, Gr. hfirologum — tiora, hour, and 
lego, to tell] 1. A piece of mechanism for 
indicating the hours of the flay : a time- 
piece of any kind.— 2. t A servant who called 
out or announced the hours. 

Horologer (hor-ol'o-jfir), 71 . A maker or 
vender of clocks and watches; one who 
writes on horology. 

Horologic, Hordlogical (hor-o-Ioj'ik, hor- 
o-loj'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to a horologe 
or to horology. —2. In hot. opening and 
closing at certain liours; said of flowers. 
Horologiographer (hor-o-loj'i-og"ra-fer), 71. 

A maker of clocks or dials. 
Horologiographic (hor-o-loj'i-6-gral"ik),, 
a. Pertaining to horologiogi-aphy. 
Horologiograpky (hor-o-loj'i-og'Ta-fi), «. 
[Gr. hora, hour, logos, discourse, and graphs, 
to de.scribe.] 1. An account of instruments 
that show the hour of the day.— 2. Tlie art 
of constructing iiistriuneiits to show the 
hours, as clock-s, watches, dials; horography. 
Horologist (hor-ol'o-jist), a. One versed in 
horology; a maker of horologes. 

The name of Mr. B. L. VuIIiainy is one well known 
as connected with the liighest eminence in his pro- 
fession .IS an horotojrtst. Lord JSllesrnere. 

Horologium (hor-o-loj'i-um), 71 . [L.] The. 
Horologe or Clock, a southern constella- 
tion, consisting of twelve stars. It is cut, 
by a line passing through Canopus to the 
southern part of Eridanus. — T/aroio'/tPin 
Florce or Flora's Cluclc, in bot. a table of the 
hours at which the flowers of certiiin plants, 
open and close in a given locality. 

Horology (lior-ol'o-ji), 71 -. [Gr. hurologco— 
ho 7 'a, hour, and fe^o, to indicate. See 
Hokoi.OGE. ] l.t A contrivance for mea- 
suringtime: a time-piece. 

Before the days of Jerome there were horQhi*ies. 

S-tr T. I'iroTHHe. 

2 , The science of measuring time, or the- 
principles and art of constructing machines, 
for measui'ing and indicating portions of 
time, as clocks, rvatches, &c. 

Horometer (hor-om'et-6r), w. [Gr. kora, an 
hour, and 7mttron, measure.] An instru-. 
ment to measure time. 

HorometiTcal (hdr-o-raetTik-al), a. [From 
horonet'ry.] Belonging to horometry, or to. 
the measurement of time by hours and sub- 
ordinate divisions. 

Horometry (lior-om'et-ri), 71 . [Gr. hdra, 

: hour, and 7netro7i, measure.] 'The art, 
practice, or mode of measuring time by 
hours and subordinate divisions. ‘ The 
lm-o77ietry of the ancients.’ Sir T. Browne. 
Horopter (hor-op't6r), n. [Gr. horos, a boun- 
dary, and optSr, oiiel who looks, from root 
op, to see.] In optics, a straight line drawn 
through the point where the two optic axes, 
meet, and parallel to that which joins the 
centres of the two eyes or the two pupils. 
Horoscope (horios-kop). 71. [Fr., from Gr. 
horoslcopos, a lioroscope— Adra, hour, and 
stcopeo, to view or consider. ] 1. In asti-ol. (a), 
an observation made of the sispect of the 
heavens at a particular moment, as the mo- 
ment of a person’s birth, by which the as- 
trologer claimed to foretell the future, as, 
the events of the person’s life ; especially,. 
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the sign of the zodiac rising above the hori- 
zon at such a moment. (6) A scheme or 
figure of tlie tiveive houses, or tw'elve signs 
of the zodiac, in wiiich is marked^ the dis- 
position of the heavens at a given tune, <aiid 
by which astrologers formerly told the for- 
tiines of persons, according to the position 
of the stars at the time of their hirth. 

The most impovtant part of the sky in ti;e astrolo- 
gpr'.s cnnsicleration was that sign of tlie zodiac which 
fose at tlie moment of the cliild’-s birch; this was, pro- 
perlv speaking', tlie horoscope ascendant, or first house. 
* Whewell. 

3, A kind of planisphere, invented by John 
of Padua.— 3. A table of the length of the 
days aud nights .it all places. 

Horoscoper, Horoscopist (hor'os-kop-er, 

■ hor-osdcop-ist), n. One versed, in lioroscopy. 
Horoscopic, Horoscopical (hor-os-kop'ik, 
' hor-os-kop'ik-al), a. Relating to lioroscopy. 
Horoscope (lidr-os'ko-pi), n. 1. The art or 
'practice of predicting future events by the 

disposition of the stars and planets. ~2. The 
aspect of the heavens at the time of a child’s 
birth. 

Horo'we.t «. [A. Sax. horig, filthy, Aorw, 

' filth. J foul. Cliauaer. 

Horrendous t (hor-ren'dus), a. I'earful; 
'frightful. IFuffe 

Horrent (hort-ent), a. \Jj.horrens,horrentis, 
ppr. of Jtom'o, to bristle.] Standing erect 
as bristles; covered with bristling points; 
bristling. 

^Tth bright emblazonry and horrent arms. Milton. 

We have a life quite rent asunder, horrent with 
a.speritieii and chasms, where even a stout traveller 
might have faltered. Carlyle. 

Horrible (Iior'ri-hl), «. [L. /wmVn'ffe, from 
horreo, to stand on end, to bristle, to be 
rough, to be terrified; allied to Skr. /icwy, 

■ to be delighted, and to have the hairs of 
the body erect from pleasure or fear.] 
Exciting or tending to excite horror; dread- 

, iul; terrible; shocking; hideous; as, a hor- 
rihle figure or sight; a horrible story. 

A dungeon /inwfWi’ on .all sides round. Milton, 

Syn. Dreadful, frightful, fearful, terrible, 
horrid, shocking, hideous. 

Horribleness (hor'ri-ljl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being horrible; lii- 
deoiisness; droadfulness; terribleness. 
Horriblete,t Hombleness. Chaucer. 
Horribly (hor'ri-bli), adv. l. In a iKU’- 
rilile manner; dreadfully; terribly; as, 
horribly loud; horribly afraid, lienee 
’—2. Excessively; very much, ‘I will 
: be /iornWy in love with her.’ Shaksperu. 
Horrid (hor'rid), a. [L. horridus, from 
'horreo, to stand on end. See Iloiiui- 
BLE.] l.t Rough; rugged; bristling. 

with fern, and intricate with thorn. 

Diyden, 

■2. Fitted to excite horror; dreadful; 
hideous; shocking; as, a horrid spectacle 
pr sight. 

Give colour to my p,i!e cheek with thy lilootl. 

That we the horriiier may seem to those 
Wliich clnmce to find us. Shah. 

jS. Shocking; very offensive; abomin- 
able. [Colioq.] 

Already I your te.irs .survey. 

Already hear the horrid things tiiey say. Pope. 


the cold fit which precedes a fever, usually 
accompanied with a contraction of the skin 
into small wrinkles, giving it a kind of rough- 
ness. — 3. A painful emotion of fear, dread, and 
abhorrence; a shuddering with terror and 
loathing; a feeling inspired by something 
frightful and shocking. 

An /roj'nM'ofgreatd.irkness fell upon him. Gen. xv. 12. 

Horror h.ath taken hold upon me because of the 
wicked th.at forsake thy law. Ts. cxix. 53. 

4. That which excites horror or dread ; 
gloom; dreariness; as, the horrorti of wav. 
The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger. 

Milion. 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. 

—The horrors, (a) a fit of depression; the 
blues. (6) A state of extreme bodily and 
mental agitation, occasioned by drinking 
and the craving for the alcoholic stimulant. 
Horror-stricken, Horror-struck (horTtu’- 
strik-n, hor'rdr-strnk),a. Struck with horror. 
Hors.t n. A horse; horses. Chaucer. 

Hors de combat (or-de kofi-bU). [Fr.] Dis- 
abled from fighting; rendered useless, 
Horse (Iiors), n. [A. Sax. hors for liras, 
by a metathesis frequent in Anglo-Saxon. 
Comp, Icel. hross (sometimes hors), O.Sax. 

0. 11.Gl. hros, M.H,Gr. ors, G. ross, D. ros. 
Allied to Skr. hrega or hlega, neighing.] 

1. A quadruped of the genus Equus (£’. 
caballus), constituting witli the ass, zebra, 
and quagga the family Equidas or Solid- 
ungula. (For systematic characteristics 
see EquiDAi.) Much doubt exists as to the 
native country of the horse, some referring 
it to Central Asia, some to North Africa, 
and some holding that it is indigenous in 
many regions. It is also matter of doulit 
whether it is now anywhere to be found in 
its native state, the ivild horses of the 
steppes of Tartary and other regions of the 
Old World being possibly de.scendants of 
animals escaped from domestication, while 
those now living in South America are well 
known to have sprung from the cavalry 
introduced by the Spaniards. Fossil 



SYN.Frightful, hideous, alarming, shock- 
ing, dreadful, awful, terrific, horrible. 
Horridly (horirid-li), adv. In a hor- 
‘ rid or dreadful manner ; shockingly. 
Horridness (hor'rid-nes), n. The quality 
of being horrid; hideousness; enormity. 
Horrific (lior-rif'ik), a. [L. horrijl- 
cm— horror, horror, and facio, to make, to 
' cause.] Causing horror. ' ^ 

■ Let . . - nothing ghastly or supposed, 

Horrify (hor'ri-fi), u.t. pret, &pp. horrified; 
ppr. horrifying. [L. horror, horror, 'ami 
facio, to make, to cause.] To make horrible; 
to strike or impress with horror. 
Horripilation (hor'ri-pil-a''shon), n. [L.X, 
horripilatio—lj. horreo, to bi'istle, andpifzts, 
hair.] The bristling or rising up of the hair, 

, , as from terror or a sudden fright. 
Horrisonant t (hor-ri.s'on-ant), a. Horris- 
onous. Blount. 

Horrisonous (hor-ris'on-ns), a. [L. horri- 
sonus— horreo, to shake, and semis, sound.] 
.fioinuliug dreadfully; uttering a terrible 
:Somul. 

Horror (liorirSr), n, [L., from horreo, to shake 
' orshiver, ortosetupthe bristles, to berough. 
; See Hokribxb,] l, t A shaking or trembling, 
as of the surface of water; arnfiling or rippl- 
ing. ‘Such fresh fMMuuf as you . see driven 
.through.the wrinkled waves.’ Chapman.— 

2. A shaking, shivering, or shndderinp, as in 


a. Muzzle. *, Gullet, c, Cre.st. d. Withers, e, Chest. 
/.Loins. ,!>•£■, Girth. A, Hip or ilium, », Croup. AvHaundi 
or qu.nrters. I, Thigh. j». Hock. «, Shank or cannon. 
0, Fetlock, p, Pastern. Shoulder-bone or scapula. 
r. Elbow, s. Fore thigh or arm. i, Knee. «, Coronet, 
», Hoof, vv, Point of hock, w. Hamstring, zt *. Height. 


horses have been found associated with the 
mammoth and other extinct quadrupeds in 
the drift and in the hone-caverns, of both 
the Old and New Worlds, twenty species 
having been described from North America 
alone, although no horses existed in America 
when it was discovered by Cohmihus. The 
horse varies much in form, size, and char- 
acter. until the climate and nature of the 
district it inhabits. It is now found in 
greatest perfection in England. Two breeds 
—namely, the large, powerful, black breed 
of Flanders, and the Arabiah—liave contri- 
buted more than all others to develop the 
present English varieties from the original, 
comparatively light-limbed, wiry race found 
by Csesau The former laid the foundation 
of size, strength, and vigour for draught- 
horses and for those anciently used in war; 
while, when mailed armour was laid aside, 
aiid the horse begaii to he used for the chase, 
the latter coiiferred, speed and endurance. 
The ladies’ palfrey is largely derived from 
the Spanish genet, a small, beautiful, ileet 
variety of the Moorish barb. The Inintor, 


characterized by speed, strength, aud endur- 
ance, represents the old English, Flandei's, 
and Arabian breeds. The race-horse has less 
of Flemish and more of Arabian blood. 
Other leading varieties are the Sutfolk 
Punch and Clydesdale, both chiefly of 
Flanders blood, and the best for draught 
aud agriculture ; and several varieties cif 
ponies, as Galloway, New Forest, Shetland, 
&c. Carriage, riding, and other horses 
eomhine the above breeds in varying de- 
grees, as speed, strength, size, &e. , are re- 
quired. Hoi’ses are said to have ‘blood’ 
or ‘breeding’ in proportion as they have 
a greater or less strain of Ara,b blood. The 
wild horse of Tavtary is called a tarpan, 
that of North Africa a koomrah, and that of 
America a mustang, tho last being descended 
from European parents imported.— 2. The 
male animal, in distinction from the female. 

3. Cavalry; a body of troops serving on 
horseback: in this sense it has no plural 
termination; as, a thousand horse; a regi- 
ment of horse.— i. A wooden frame with legs 
for supporting something. —5. A wooden 
frame on which soldiers are made to ride by 
way of punishment: sometimes called a 
Timbar-marc.—Q. In mining, a hard part of 
a rock occurring in the middle of a lode, and 
dividing it into two branches. — 7. liaut. 
a rope extending from the middle of a yard 
to its extremity to support the sailors while 
they loose, reef, ortolthe sails; also, athick 
rope extended near the mast for hoisting 
a yard or extending a sail. — 8. In print- 
ing, an apparatus of a desk-like shape, 
placed on the hank close to the tympan of 
the press, on which the paper to be printed 
is laid.— fl. Among workmen, work charged 
for before it is executed.— Ho'rse, as a prefix 
in a compound word, often implies large- 
ness and coarseness; as, /iorsB- mackerel,- 
Aorse-mussel, Aom-play, Aorsa-thistle.— 2'o 
take horse, (a) to set out to ride on horse-, 
hack. (6) To be covered, as a mare. (c)Iii 
mining, to divide into branches for a dis- : 
tanoe: said of a vein. 

Horse (hors), 'y.f. pret. & pp. horsed; 
ppi’. horsing. 1. To provide with a horse;:: 
to supply a horse or horses for. 

My lord, Sir John Umfreviile turn'd me baefc I 
With joyful tidings i and, being better honed; 
Outrode me. Shah, ,, 

He talked about . . . who Aievrrf tlie coheb , : 
by wliicli lie liad travelled so many a time, 

Thacheray, 

2. To sit astride; to bestride. 

Stalls, bulks, windows, . 

Are smothered, leads are filled, and : ridgei?: 
horsed 

With variable complexions, all agreeing : 

In earnestness to see him. ' X/ioA :: 

5. To cover: said of the mtile.— A To 
place on the baek of a liorse ; hence, to 
talte on one’s own back. 

The spirit AiiftrW him, like a sack, 

Upon the vehicle his back. Hudiiiras. 

6. To place (a boy) on the back of an- 
other for the purpose of flogging him.— 
To horse on, to drive on ; to push, tis c 
person or work. [Slang ] 

Horse (hors), v.i. 1. To get on horse- 
back.— 2, Among workmen, to charge 
work before It Is executed. 

Horse, t a. Hoarse. Chaucer. 
Horse-ant (bors'ant), n. .See HOKSE- 
EMMET. 

Horse-arm (hors'arm), n. In miwim//, 
the part of the horse-whim to tvhich 
horses are attached. 

Horse - artillery (hors ' ar - 1 il -le - ri ), n. 

a branch of field-artillery specially 
equipped to manoeuvre with cavalry, having 
lighter guns than ordinary field -artillery, 
and all the gunners mounted on horseback. 
Smyth. 

Horseback (horsfliak), n. The back of .a 
horse, particularly that part of the hack on 
which: the rider sits: used generally in the : 

'phrase on horseback, that is, mounted , or 
riding on a horse. 

I saw tliem salute <?« 

Horse-balm (hors'bam), n. Collinsonia, an 
American genus, of strong-scented labiate: 
plants, having large leaves, and flowers of a:, 
yelloTOsh colour. 

Horse-barracks (hors'ha-raks), n. pi. Bar- 
racks for cavalry. 

Horsebean (hors'ben), n. A small field- 
bean usually given to horses. 

Horseblock (hors'blok), «. 1 . A block or 
stage on which one steps ininountingand dis- 
mountiiig froni a horse.~2. A: square frame 
of strong hoards employed by excavators to 
elevate the ends, of their wheeling planks.; 
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HORSEBOAT 

Horsebpat (hors'bOt), n. l. A boat used in 
coiiveyin'j; horses ovor a river or other water. 
2. A Ixiat moved, by horses; a speoies of 
ferrydioat. 

Horse-box (liors'))ok.s), a. A clo.sert earriaire 
or vehicle for transporting horses by rail- 
way; an inclosiire for hcirsus in a vessel. 
Horseboy (hors'bni), ?1 . a lioy employed in 
dressing and tending horses; a stable-boy. 
Horse-bramble ( hors' brain -bl), n. A 
brier; a wild rose. 

Horse-breaKer (hors'briik-er), n. 1. One 
whose employment is to break or tame 
horses, or to teach them to draw or carry.— 
2. A. female of the demi-monde: generally 
accompanied by the epithet pretty. ‘ 'J.’he 
pretty horae-breaJeers of Rotten-row.’ Times. 
{Slang. ] 

Horse-cassia (hors'kash-i-a), n. A legumi- 
nous plant {Cathoearpus jcivantaus) bearing 
long pods which contain a black cathartic 
pulp, used In Hindustan as a horse medi- 
cine. 

Horse-cbestnut (hors'ches-nut), n. [J’rom 
the seeds having been formerly ground as 
food for horses.] The popular name of a 
handsome genus of trees or shrubs (iBsculus) 
belonging to the nat. order Sapindacem, hav- 
ing large opposite digitate leaves, and ter- 
minal panicles of showy white, yellow, or 
red flowers. JE. Hippocastaimm (the com- 
mon horse-chestnut) is familiar to every 
one, and has been long cultivated in Britain. 
The Seeds are large and farinaceous, and 
have been used as food for animals ; they 
are bitter, and have been employed as a 
sternutatory; the bark is bitter, astringent, 
and febrifugal. It is said to have been 
brought from Constantinople in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and is 
supposed to be a native of Northern Asia. 
Three other species are found in North 
America, where they are popularly known 
niuler the name of Buckeye. 

Horse-clotb ( hors ' Ido th), n. A cloth to 
cover a horse. 

Horse-couper, Horse-cowper (hors'lmup- 
6r), n. [Horse, and So. couper, a dealei', 
especially in horses or cattle, from same root 
HMheap, ohapmm. ] A horse-dealer. [Scotch. ] 
Horse-courser (liors'k6rs-6r), n. l. One that ‘ 
runs horses or keeps race-horse,s.— 2.t [Nor 
horse-seorser. See Scorse.] A dealer in horses. 
Horse-crab ( hors ' krab ), n. The king-crab 
(which see). 

Horse-cucumber (hors' ku-kum-b6r), n. A 
large green cucumber. 

Horse-dealer (hors'del-fer), n. One who buys 
and sells horses. 

Horse-doctor (hors'dok-tfer), n. One who 
treats the diseases of horses; a farrier; a 
veterinary surgeon. 

Horse-drencli(hors'drensh), n. l. A dose of 
physic for a horse.— 2. The horn or other 
instrument by which the medicine is ad- 
ministered. 

Horse-emmet (hors'em-met), n. A species 
of large ant, the Formiea rv/a. Called also 
Hm'se-ant. 

Horse-faee (hors 'fas), 71. A long, coarse, 
indelicate face, Johmon, 

Horse-faced (hors'fast), a. Having a long, 
coarse face; ugly. 

Horse-fair (hors' far), 71. A fair or market 
at which chiefly horses are sold. 
Horse-fettier (liors'fet-l-6r), n. In mining, 
a workman who provides for and attends to 
the horses kept underground. 

Horse-finch (hors'flnsh), 71. A local name 
for the chaffinch (Fringilla o<Blehs). 
Horseflesh (hors'flesh), 71. 1 . The flesh of a 
! horse.— 2. Horses generally. ‘A consum- 
mate judge of horsejlesh.’ Lever.— Z. 'The 
name given to a species of Bahamas maho- 
gany, probably from its colour. 

Horsefly (hors'fll), n. A large fly (OHstrus 
eenms) that stings horses and sucks their 
blood, the latter characteristic distinguish- 
ing it from the gadfly. 

Hoirsefoot (hors'fgt), n. 1. A plant, Tussi- 
lago Farfara, called also Colt\^-foot,—2. '.Ihe 
common name of a crustacean of the genus 
liimulus, so called from its resemblance to 
a horse’s hoof ; the king-crab. 
Horse-gentian (hors'jeu-.shi-an), n. Trios- 
teum, an American genus of coarse, hairy, 
perennial herbs. Called also Feverwort. 
Horse-gin (hors'jin), n. A gin, drawn by a 
horse, for raising great weights. See Gin. 
Horseguards (liors'gUrdz), n.pl. 1. A body 
of cavalry for guards. SeeG UAUDS.— 2. The 
mame given to the public oflice, 'Wliiteliall, 

: London, appropriated to the departments 
under the commander-in-chief.— B. The mi- 


hoe.se-sho;b 


litary authorities at the head of the war 
department, in contradistinction to tlie civil 
cliief, the secretary-at-war. 

Horsehair (hors'har), n. sing, and yf. Tim 
hair of horses, more particularly that of the 
1 mane and tail. 

[ Horse-hoe (liors'ho), n. An agricultural im- 
i plemont consisting of thrust-hoe blades, 
i variously modified, and attached to a frame 
[ in order to be drawn hy a liorse. Horse- 
hoes are employed for crops sown in drills. 
In turnip husbandryahorse-hoe with several 
blades is often used to clear away the weeds 
from an interval. See Hoe. 

Horse-hoe (hors'ho), u t. To hoe or clean a 
field by means of horses. 

Horse-iron, Horsing-iron (hors'i-ern, 
hors'ing-i-6ni), n. A kind of caulking used 
for hofsing-up, that is, hardening in the 
oakum of a vessel’s seams. 

Horse-jockey (hors'jo-ki), 71 . A professional 
rider or trainer of race-horses ; a dealer in 
horses. 

Horse-Jockeyship (hors'jo-ki-sMp), n. Tlie 
state or quality of a horse-jockey. 
Horse-keeper (hors'kep-Cr), n. One who 
keeps or takes care of horses. 
Horse-knacker (hors'nalc-6r), n. A pur- 
chaser of diseased or worn-out horses, who 
kills them for their commercial products. 
Horseknavet (In^rs'iiav), n. A groom, 
Gower. 

Horse-knop (hors'nop), n. The flower- 
head of Centmirea nigra. 

Horse-latitudes (hors'la-ti-tudz), n.pl. 
Naut. a space between the westerly winds 
of higher latitudes and the trade-winds, no- 
torious for tedious calms, and so called be- 
cause the old navigators frequently there 
threw overboard the horses they were trans- 
porting to America and the West Indies. 
Horse-laugh (hors'laf), 71. [Probably hoarse 
laugh.] A loud, coarse, boisterous laugh. 

Thrusting half-a-crown into each of his pocket.s, 
and a hand and wrist after it, he burst into a horse- 
laugh. Dickeus. 

Horse-leech (liors'leoh), n. A large leech. 
See Leech. 

Horse-leech (hors'ieoh), n,. A horse-doctor; 
a farrier. 

Horse-litter (hors'lit-t6r), n. A carriage 
hung on poles which are borne by and be- 
tween two horses. 

Horseload (hors'lod), n. A load for a horse; 
a large number or quantity. ‘Their /toi’se- 
fo«.d of citations.’ Milton. 

Horse-loaft (hor.s'16f), n. A large loaf com- 
posed of beaus and wheat ground together, 
used for feeding horses. 

Oh that I were in my oat-tub, with a horse-loaf; 
Something to hearten me. Bean. FI. 

Horsely (hors'li), a. in the manner of a 
horse; liaving the qualities of a horse: ap- 
plied to a horse, as manly is to a man. 
[Ludicrous,] 

Horse-mackerel (hors'mak-er-el), 71. A 
species of fish, the seaA {Car anx Traehtmis), 
about the size of a mackerel, but with oily 
rank flesh. 

Horseman (hors'man), 71. 1. A rider on 
horseback ; one who uses and manages a 
horse. 

A skilful horseuian and a huntsman bred. 

Dryden. 

2. A soldier who serves on horseback.— 3. A 
variety of pigeon. 

Horsemanship (hors' man-ship), n. The 
act or art of riding, and of training and 
managing horses; equestrian skill. See 
Manege. 

And witch the world with nobler licrsemanship. 

SfMi. 

Horse-marine (hors'ma-ren), n. An awk- 
ward lubberly person; one as entirely un- 
fitted for the place he is in as a cavalry 
force would be in a sea-fight. The horse- 
marines are a mythical body of troops, the 
non-existence of which is often not suffi- 
ciently realized by the unwary. [Nautical 
slang.] 

Horse-marten (hors'mfir-ten), m A kind of 
large bee, of the genus Bombus. 
Horse-meat (hors'met), 71. Food for horses; 
provender. 

Horse-mill (liors'inil), n. A mill turned by 
a horse or horses. / 

Horse-milliner (hors'mil-in-6r), n. One 
who supplies ribbons and other decorations 
for horses. 

Horsemint (lidrs'mint), n. A wild mint, 
Mentha sylvestris; also a North American 
name for Moiiarda pzmetata, an odorous 
erect herb, with entire or toothed leaves 
closely surrounded with bracts, common in 
America from New York southward. 


1 Horse-mushroom {har.s'mush-rbm), ft. A 
I term commonly apfdied to tlie larger kinds 
! of mushroom, as Agarieus arvnnsh, to the 
exclusion of the true edible mushroom, A. 

I campestris. 

I Horse-mussel (hors'mus-l), n. A largo 
! mussel. 

Horse-nail (hors'nal), 71. A nail for fasten- 
ing a horse’s shoe to the hoof. 

Horse-path (liors'path), n. A path for 
houses, as liy canals. 

Horse-pick (hors'pik), 71. A kind of hook, 
often forming part of a large pocket-knife, 
for removing a stone from a horse’s foot. 
Horseplay (hors'pla), n. Bough, coarse, or 
rude play. 

Lady G— — has a.s much horseplay in her raillfiy 
as Miss IIowo. Sir IV. Scott, 

Horsepond (hors'pond), 71. A pond for 
watering horses. 

Horse-power (hors'pou-er), n. The power 
of a lu)r.se or its equivalent; the force with 
whicli a horse acts when drawing. The 
mode of ascertaining a horse’s power is to 
find what wciglit he can raise and to what 
heiglit in a given time, the horse being sup- 
po.sed to pull horizontally. From a variety 
of experiments of this sort it is found that 
a horse, at an average, can raise 160 lbs. 
weight at the velocity of 2-J- miles per hour. 
The power of a horse exerted in this way is 
made tlie standard for e.stimating the power 
of a steam-engine, 'Thus we speak of an 
engine of tiO or 80 horse-power, each horse- 
power being estimated as equivalent to 
33,000 lbs. raised one foot high per minute. 
Engineers differ widely in tiieir estimate of 
the work a liorse is able to execute. That 
given aljove is the estimate of Boulton and 
Watt based on the work of London dray- 
horses, but it is considered mucli too higb, 
17,400 foot-pounds per minute being gene- 
rally considered nearer the truth. As it 
matters little, however, what standard he 
assumed, provided it be unifoimly used, that 
of Watt has been generally adopted. The 
general rule for estimating the power of u 
steam-engine in terms of this unit is to mul- 
tiply together the pressure in pounds on a 
sqnin’e incli of the piston, tlie area of the 
piston in inches, the length of the stroke in 
feet, and the number of strokes per minute, 
the result divided by 33,000 will give the 
horse-power, deducting one-tenth for fric- 
tion. As a horse can exert its full force only 
for about six hours a day, one horse-power 
of machinery is equal to tiiat of 4‘4 horses. 
—Nommal or calculated horse-giower is a 
term still used, but of little real value, from 
its being calculated on steam at a pressm-e 
much below the real power exerted. Some- 
times the real, actual, or indicated hoi'se- 
pmoer exceeds the no 7 ninal by as much as 
tiiree to one. 

Horse-purslane (hors'p 6 rs-lSn), 71 . A plant, 
Ti'ia7ithe7na 7no7wgynu7n. 

Horse-race (hors'ras), n. A race by horses; 
a match of horses in nmning. 

Horse-racing (hors'ras-ing), n. The practice 
or art of running horses. 

Horse-radish (hors'rad-ish), 71. [From its 
being supposed to be wholesome for Aorses.] 
A well-known plant, CochleaTia Armoraeia. 
the root of which has a pungent taste. 
See COCHLEAUIA, SCURVy-GRASS. 
Horse-radish Tree, 71. An Indian tree 
(Mormga pte7ygosperma), having pinnate 
leaves and long three-valved pod-like caji- 
sules, from which an oil, called ben-oil, is 
obtained. The fresh root has a pungent 
odour and warm taste, mucli like that of a 
horse-radish. 

Horse-railroad (hors'ral-rod), 71. A railroad 
on which the carriages are drawn by horses; 
a tramway. 

Horse-rake (hoi-s'rak), n. A large rake 
drawn by a horse. See Bake. 

Horseroad. See Horseway. 

Horse-rug (hors'rug), 71 . A woollen cover 
for a horse. 

Horse-run (liors'run), 71, A contrivance for 
drawing np loaded wheelbarrows, by the 
help of a horse, from the bottoms of exca- 
vations for canals, docks, &c. 

Horse-shoe (hors'shei), 71. 1. A shoe for 
horses, consisting commonly of a narrow 
plate of iron bent into a form somewhat re- 
sembling the letter U, so as to accommodate 
itself to the shape of the horse’s foot.— 

2. Anything shaped like a horse-shoe; speci- 
fically, (a) in fort, a work of a round or oval 
form; (&) m zool. a kind of crustacean, called 
also Horse-crab and Hoi-sefoot. See Horsb- 
EOQT, 2. 
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Horse-slioe (hur.s'tiho), «. Having tlui form 
of a horse-shoe, —Hons'c-Ji'/ioe magnet, an 
artifleial steel magnet nearly in tl)e form of 
a horse’s shoe. In these magnets the poles 
ai’e himiglit near each otljer, and they are 
thus very convenient when the action of 
both poles is wanted. Their magnetism is 
also more easily preserved than that of 
straight magnetio bars, as it is only neces- 
sary for this pui'pose to connect the two 
poles with a short bar of soft iron, called an 
armature. Powerful magnetic batterie.s are 
sometimes constructed by iiuitiug a number 
of horse-shoe inagnetaj laying the one over 
the other, with all their polos sinnlai’ly dis- 
posed, and fastening them firmly together 
in a leather or copper case. 
Horseslloe-liead,(hors'sho-hed), n. A name 
formerly used in bills of mortality, itc., in- 
dicating the disease of infants in which the 
rnturcs of the skull are too open. 
Horse-shoeing (hors'sho-ing), n. The act 
or employment of shoelug horses. 
Horseslioe-vetcll (hors'shci-vech), n. See 
HORSE-VEI'CH. 

Horse-soldier (hors'sol-jer), n. A cavalry 
soldier. 

Horse-stealer, Horse-thief (Imrs'stel-er, 
hors'thef), n. A stealer of horses. 
Horse-stealing (liors'stel-ing), n. The crime 
of stealing a lionse or horses. 
Horse-stinger (Iiors'stiug-er). n. Tim dra- 
gon-fly. 

Horsetail (hor.s'tal), n. l. The tail of a 
horse,— 2. A Turkish standard. See Tail. 

The iveil-knoOTi cJistiiicticm of rank between the 
two classes of pachas consists in tlie inimlier of 
hprse-tails which are carried before tliein .is stand- 
ards. Brands Sr Cox. 

3. A popular name for plants of the genus 
Eqnisetum (which see).— Shrubby hormtail, 
a popular name for plants of the genus 
lipliedra, imt. order Gnetacese. They are 
branching slirubs, natives of the sandy sea- 
shores of 'temperate climates in both hemi- 
spheres. The fruit is a siieculont cone, 
formed of two carpels, with a single seed in 
each, and in the case of E, distaehya, abun- 
dant in the southern parts of Russia, is 
eaten by the peasants. 

Horse-thistle (hors'this-1), n. The popular 
name of plants of the genus Cirsium, con- 
sisting of rough prickly thistles, distin- 
guished from Carduus by having the recep- 
tacle covered with chaffy bristles, and the 
aclienes crowned with a soft feathery 
pappus. : 

Horse-tongue (hoi’s'tung), n. l. The tongue 
of a horse.-— 2. A plant of the genus Ruscus, 
called also Butcher’ s-broom (which seel. 
Horse-vetch, Horseshoe -vetch (hors'- 
vech, hors'shd-vech), n. A plant of the 
genus Hippocrepis (ZT. comosa), cultivated 
for the beauty of its flowers. See Htppo- 
OREPIS. 

HoTseway, Horseroad (imrs'wa, horsTOd), 

51. A way or road in which horses may 
travel. 

Know'st thou the way to Dover? Both stile and 
gate, /wrrervoji and footpath. S/caS:. 

Horseweed (hors'wed), 51 . A composite 
plant, Erigeron eanacUnse, a vei'y common 
weed, 

Horse-tvhim (Iior.s'whim), n. In mining, 
a machine, worked by a horse, for raising 
ore or water from a mine. ; See Whim. 
Horsewhip (Iior.5'wliip), n. A whip for driv- 
ing or striking horses. . 

Horsewhip (hors' whip), v. t. pret. & pp. h orse- 
whipped; ppr. horsewhipping. To lash; to 
; Strike with a horsewhip. 

I told him.to consider tmxaeM harstrwhijiped, and 
lie said he would make a point of doing so. T. Hook. 

Horsewoman (hoits'-ivum-an), ??,. A woman 
who is able to ride on horseback. 
Horseworm (Imrs'werm), n. A worm that 
infests horses; a bott. 

Horsly.t adv. After the manner of a horse, 
Chaucer. 

Horsy, Horse.v (hors'i), », Related to or 
connected with horses; fond of or much 
taken up with horses; as, /torsy talk; nhorsy 
man,. 

Hortation (Imrt-a'shou), n. [L. hortatio, 
tvom hortor, to exhort.] The act of exhort- 
ing or giving advice; exhortation; advice 
intended to encourage. 

Hortative (liort'at-iv), a. Giving exhorta- 
tion; advisory. 

Hortative (hort'at-iv), n. A precept given 
to incite or encourage; exhortation. . 

Foe .soldiers, I find the general, commonly, in their 
hortaiives, put men in mind of their wives and chil- 
dren.; Ba-con. 


Hortatory (hm-t'a-to-ri), «. Encouraging; 
inciting; giving advice; as, a hortatory 
speech. 

He much commended Law's Serious Call, which 
lie said was the finest piece of hortatory theology in 
the language. Bostoelt. 

Horteiisialt (hor-tcn'.shrd), a. fb- horten- 
.sis, front hortus, a garden.] Hit for a gar- 
den. 

Horticilltor (hor'ti-kult-er), n. fb. hortvs, 
a garden, and cultor, a cultivator, from 
aoto, euUum, to cultivate.] One who culti- 
vates a garden; a horticulturist. [Rare.] 
Horticultural (hor-ti-kul'tur-al), a. Per- 
tiiiniug to the culture of gardens. 
Horticulture (hor'ti-kul-tur), n. (b. hortus, 
a garden, and cultura, culture, from co to, 
to cultivate.] The cultivation of a garden; 
the art of cultivating or managing gardens. 
The ordinary productions of horticulture 
are generally classed under the three heads 
of fruits, flowers, and culinary vegetables. 
In large gardens tltere are generally sepa- 
rate departments for each of these classes; 
but in small gardens they are usually more 
or less combined. 

Horticulturist ()mr-ti-kul'tur-ist), n. One 
wbo practises the art of cultivating gar- 
dens. 

Hortulan (hor'tu-lan), a. (b. hortulaniis, 
from hortus, a garden.] Belonging to a 
garden; as, a hortulan calendar. [Rare.] 
Hortus Siccus (Imr-tus sik'kus), n. [L.] 
Lit. a dry garden; a collection of specimens 
of plants carefully dried and preserved; a 
herbarium. 

Hortyard t (Imrt'yard), n. An orchard. 

Tiie hortyard entering, admires the fair 
And pleasant fniit.s. Sandys. 

Horus (ho'rus), n. An Egyptian deity. 
Hosanna (ho-zan'na), n. [Heb. , save, .1 be- 
seech you.] An exelaiuation of praise to 
God, or an invocatio.n of blessings, 

Our glad hosannas, Prince of Peace, 

Thy welcome slinll proclaim. Lotidrtdyo. 
Hose (h6z), n. pi. Hose (formerly hosen). 
[A. .Sax. hose; comp. G. and Ban. hose, O. G. 
and Icel, Iwm, hose. Eroin tlie German the I 
word passed into the Romance langutiges; 
comii. O.Fr. hose. It, uosa; and probably the 
■VV. hos, hosan, hose, is also borrowed, or it 
may be from hios, a covering. The root 
meaning of the Teutonic word" is doubtful. 
Wedgwood connectsit with Dan.;(flse,husk.] 

1. Trousers or breeches reaching to the 
knee. ‘In your doublet and hose.’ Shak. 
‘His youthful hose well saved.’ Shak.— 

2. Covering for the lower iiart of the legs, 
including the feet; stockings, [In this and 
preceding sense now always a pluriil.]— 8. A 
flexible tube or pipe for conveying water or 
other fluid to any required point, as that 
connected with a fire- engine. —4. The hollow 
part of a spade, or other tool of a similar 
kind, which receives the end of the shaft or 
handle.— E>. Jnprinfing, s. case connected by 
hooks with the platen for guiding and rais- 
ing it.— ilose-hoo/cs, the hooks by which the 
platen of a printing-press is suspended. 

Hose-heeler t (li0z'hel-0r), 5i, One who heel- 
pieces or patches hose; a'cohbler or mender 
of the nether garments. 

Hosen (hoz'n), n. Old plural of hose. 
Hose-reel (hoz'rcl), n. A light carriage fur- 
nished with a large revolving drum or reel 
for carrying hose for fire-engines, &c. 

Hosier (ho'zhi-er), n. One who deals in 
stockings and socks, &e., or in goods knit 
or woven like hose; one who deals in under- 
clothing of every description. 

Hosiery (h6'zhi-6-ri), n. l. Stockings in 
general; worsted goods; a supply or assoi-t- 
mentof stockings and socks, or articles knit 
like these; a supply of underclothing gene- 
rally. —2. A manufactory where stockings, 
&o., are woven by machinery.— 3. The busi- 
ness of a hosier. 

Hospice (hos'pis), n. [Er. , from L. hospUium, 
hospitality, a lodging, an inn.] A place of 
refuge or entertainment for travellers on 
some difficult road or pass, as among the 
Alps, kept by monks, who also occupy it as 
a convent; as, the Hospice of the Great St. 
Bernard. 

Hospitable (hos'pit-a-bl), a. [Er. hospitable, 

E hospitalis, from hospes, 'hospitis, a host, a 
gnest. ,See Host.] 1 . Receiving and entcr- 
, taining strangers with kindness and without 
reward; kind to strangers and guests; dis- 
posed to treat, guests with generous kind- 
ness; as, a hospitable xnm.— 2. Proceeding 
from or indicating kindness to gue.sts; mani- 
festing generosity; as,: a hospitable table. 

With rites relieve the poor. Drydm. 


Hospitableness (lios'pit-a-bi-nes), n. The 
quality of being hospitable. 

His (Abraham’s) benignity to strangers, ami hos. 
piiahleness, is remarkable among all his deeds of 
goodness. Barrow. 

Hospitably (lio.s'pit-a-bli), ado. In a hos- 
pitable manner ; with generous and liberal 
entertainment. 

The former liveth as piously aud hcsj>itably as the 
other. Sim/t, 

Hospitaget (ho.s'pit-a,i), a. Ho.spitality. 
Hospital (hos'))it-al), n. [O.Er. hosjntcd, 
.Mod. Er. hupital; L'.L. hosjntule, from .L. hos- 
^lifaZis, hospitable. See Host, Hostel.] l.tA 
place of shelter or entertainment; an inn. 

A goodly castle plac’d 

Foreby a river, in a pleasant dale; 

Which cluiosing for that evening’s hospital^ 

They thither march’d. Spenser. 

2 . Any building for the reception of any class 
of persons who are unable to supidy their own 
wants, and are more or less deiiendent upon 
public help to have those -wants supplied. 
Hospitals are of various kinds, according to 
the nature of the wants they suiiply, and 
the class of persons for whom they are 
intended. A large number of hospitals are 
medi(!al; others' arc for tlie reception of 
persons labouring under incurable diseases; 
others for the aged and Infirm; others for 
the education of the children of people in 
poor circumstances; others for the reception 
of disabled soldiers and sailors, and so on. 
Hospitalt (luis'pit-al), a. Hospitalile. 
Hospital-gangrene ( hoi3'pit-al-gang'grGu), 
n. A species of ulcerating gangrene, pecu- 
liarly characterized by its infectious nature, 
and its tendency to attack wounds or ulcers 
in crowded hospitals. 

Hospitalism (hos'pit-al-izm), 51 , The .system 
of conducting a hospital in such a Wiiy as 
tliat large numbers of patients are crowded 
t<.)gethef into a single ward, so tiiat diseases, 
especially what are called hospital diseases, 
as pliaged,-Bna, erysipelas, pyasmia, &c., are 
propagated. 

Hospitality (hos-pit-al'i-ti), n. [Er. Ziospif- 
alite; ,L. hospitalitas, hospitality. Sec Hos- 
pi'rABLE,] The act or practice of one who 
is hospitable ; reception and entertainment 
of strangers or guests without reward, or 
with kind and generous liberality. 


A bishop then must be 


. given to hospitality, 
J Tim. iii. a. ; 



Knight Hospitaller. 


He (Bishop Morley) pre.-icheci (an Christmas dayi ' 
upon the song of the angels. . . . He did .much press 
us to joy in these publiclc days of joy, and to hospit. 
ality. Pipyp Diary. 

Hospitaller (hos'pit-al-er), n. [.Erom hos- 
pital.} One residing 
in a hospital for the:. 
purpose of receiving ' . 
the poor, the' ;siok, 
and the stranger ; spe- 
ciflcally, one of a reli- ; 
gious oomlminity, of 
which there were sevr, 
eral, whose oflice it 
was to relieve the 
poor, the stranger, 
and the sick; one of 
an order of knights 
who built a hosintal 
at Jerusalem in A.ix 
1042 for pilgrims. 
Th ese last were called 
Knights of St. John, 
and, after their re- 
moval to Malta, jrjHV/Iris ojf' Jiff ha. 
Hospitate t (hos'pit-iit ), v.i. 1 L. hus 2 >itor. ] 
To be the recipient of hospitality; to reside 
or lodge under the roof of another. Grew. 
Hospitatet (hos'pit-at), v.i. To receive with 
hospitality; to lodge. 

Hospitioiist (hos-pi'shus), n. Hospitable. 
‘The shire’s hospitious town.’ Drayton. 
Hospititiin (hos-pi'shi-um), 51.. [L. ] 1. A 
place or inn for the reception of strangers; 
a hospice (which see).— 2. In Imo, an Inn of 
Court. 

Hospodar (hos-po-diii-O, [C.Slav. yospo- 
darj, lord.] A title of dignity formerly 
borne by the vassal princes of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and in earlier times by the 
princes of Xithnania and the kings of Boland. , 
&St (host), n. [0. Er. hoste, Er. hdte; from . 
B, hospes, hospitis, a host, a gue.st ; comp. 
guest. Erom the L. hospes are also derived , 
hospital, hostler, hostelry, hotel, &c. ] 1. One 
who receives and entertains another at his 
own house, whether gratuitously or for com- 
pensation; one from whom miother receives 
food, lodging-, or entertainment; a huidlord:. 
the correlative oi guest. 

Homer never entertained either gue.sts or hosts : 


me, met, hSr; pine, pin; , note,, not, move; r tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abkne; f;Sc. .iey. 


Eate, fill’, fat, fall; 


HOST 


HOTTONIA 


with long speeclies till the mouth of hunger be 
stopped. Sir P, Sidney. 

When lie h.-id olserved them, he told tlie /iti.iT' of 
the house, that ‘one of those horses had travelled 
far, and he was sure his four shoes had been made 
ill four several counties.' Clarendon. 

% In physiol, and pathol. an animal or 
organism in or on wliose organs a parasite 
exists. 

Host (host), v.i. To lodge at an inn; to 
receive entertaininout. [Ilare. ] 

Go, bear it to the Centaur, where we lio.it. Ska/j. 

Hostt (host), v.t To give entertainment to. 

‘ {.liimeet to /lost sxich guests.' Spensar. 
Host (host), n. [L, hostis, a stranger, an 
eiioniy; L.L., an army.! 1. An army; a 
number of men embodied for war. 

A hosi so great as co v'^ered all the held. Dryden, 

2. Any great number or multitude. 

Not to speak of the host of smaller men whose 
poor thought.s clothe themselves on the jihatfonti and 
through the pre.s.s in poorer ivords. Pr. Cairii. 

Host (host), n. [L. hostia, a sacrificial victim, 
from hostio, to strike; applied to the Sav- 
ioiu', who was offered for the sins of men. ] 
In the Horn. Oath. Oh. the consecrated 
wafer, representing the body of Christ, or, 
as Boman Catholics believe, transubstanti- 
ated into his own body. 

Host, Hoast (host), 11 . [A. Sax. hwosta, a 
cough.] A cough; a single act of coughing. 
fScotch.] 

Hostage (host'a]), n. [O.Fr. hostage, Fr. 
Otage, L.L. hostagius, ohstagms, ohsidati- 
cm, from 1. o6.3es, obsidis, hostage. For 
change of .L. term, aticus into Fr. age, see 
Hojiasb.] a person given as a pledge or 
.security for the performance of the oondi-, 
tions of a treaty or .s tipulations of any kind, 
and on the performance of which the person 
is to be released. 

He that hath wife and children, hath given host- 
ages to fortune; for they are iinpediments to great 
enterprises, either of virtue or mischief. Bacon. 

Hostel (lios'tel), 71. [O.Fr. hostel. See 
Hol'Eli.] 1. An inn or lodging-house. 

And thus our ionely lover rode .away, 

.And, pausing at a hd.stel m tiie marsli, 

There fever seized him. Tennyson 

2. A kind of minor college In a university, as i 
that of Cambridge. 

Hosteler (li68'tel-6r), M. [SeeHosTSh.] l.f 
All innkeeper.— 2, A student in a hostel at 
a university. 

Hostelry (h6s'tel-ri), n. [O.Fr. hostelerie, i 
from hostel, a hostel, an inn.] An inn ; a 
lodging-house. ‘Should refuse to admit him 
into the hostelry.' Landor. 

Hostess (host 'es), 71. A female host; a 
woman who entertains guests at her house, 
either gratuitously or for compensation; a 
woman who keeps an inn. 

Hostess-sMp (hdst'es-ship), n. The charac- 
ter or Inisiness of a hostess. 

Hostiet (iios'ti), 71. [L. hostia, a sacrifice. 
>See Host.] The consecrated wafer. 

Hostile (lios'til), a. [L. hostilis, from hostis, 
an enemy, a foreigner.] Belonging, suitable, 
or appropriate to an enemy; showing ill- 
will and : malevolence_, or a desire to thwart 
and injure; as, a hostile force; hostile inten- 
tions; a hostile country; he yviis hostile to 
the scheme.— S yn. Warlike, inimical, un- 
friendly, adverse, opposite, contrary, re- 
pugnant. 

Hostilely (hos'til-li), adv. In a hostile 
manner. 

I was speaking of die greatest human happiness 
hostilely attacked, and in danger of being lost. 

. Vfarbnrton. 

HostilementSjt n.pl. Household furniture. 
Chaueer. 

Hostility (hos-til'i-ti), n. [Fr. hostilitS; h. 
hostilitas, from hostis, an enemy.] 1. State 
of being hostile; public or private enmity. 
'HosUlittj being thus suspended with France.’ 
Sayward. — 2. An act of an open enemy; 
a hostile deed; especially, in the plural, 
acts of warfare; attacks of an enemy. 

We have showed ourselves generous adversaries, 

. . i and have carried on even our hosHNiies with 
humanity. Atterhiiry. 

Syn. Animosity, enmity, opposition, vio- 
lence, aggression. 

Hostilize (hos'til-iz), v. t. To make hostile; to 
cause to become an enemy. [Bare.] 

The powers already hostiliaed against an impious 
nation. Seioard. 

Hostillar (h6s'til-6r), 71 . Eeeles. the monk 
who entertained the guests in amonastery. — 
Hostillar external, the monk who relieved 
those who came to the gates of the monas- 
tery.— /fosh'to* intrinsic, the monk who 




ontertuined the guests residing in the mon- 
astery. 

Hosting (ho.st'iiig), n. The mustering of 
armed men ; an assemblage of armed men ; 
a muster. [Hare.] 

Strange to us it; .seetn't.!. 

At fir.st, th.at angel should vdth anijel war. 

And in tierce ho.stbtg meet. '■ MiUon. 

Hostler (os'ler), n. [0. Fr. hosteller, from 
hostel, ilod.BT. hdtel, an inn, fromL.h. hos- 
pitule, a hospital, from L. hmpes, hospitis, 
a guest. See Host,] l.f An innkeeper; one 
who keeps a hostelry. Chaucer. --2. Tlu! 
per.son wlio has the care of horses at an inn, 
formerly the innkeeper; a stable-boy; a 
groom. Also written Ostler. ‘ Committing 
his horse to the hostler.’ FioMing. 
Hostless t (iidst'Jes), a, Inhospitaiile. ‘A 
hostle.ss hmi.se.’ Spenser. 

Hostryt (lio.st'ri), n. 1 . A lodging-housa; a 
hostehy; an inn. 

And now 'tis at home in mine hostry. Hlarloio. 

2. A stable for horses. '>'• 

Hot (hot), a. [A. .Sa,x. hut, .S'c, het, D. heet, 
Sw, het, Dan. hed, heed, leel. heitr, G-. het, is. 
See Heat.] 1. Having much .sensible heat; 
exciting the feeling of warmth in a great 
or powerful degree ; very warm ; as, a hot 
stove or fire; a hot elotli; hot litpiors.— 

2. Ardent in temper; easily excited or exas- 
perated; vehement. 

Achilles is imp-ntient, het, and revengeful. JDrycien. 

3. Violent; furious; eager; animated; brisk; 
keen; as, a hot engagement; a hot pursuit, 
or a person hot in a pnrsiiit.— 4 lustful; 
lewd. 

What hotter hours, 

Unregister’d in viiljrar fame, you liave 
Luxuriously pick’d out. Shaks 

5 . Acrid; bltin,g; stimulating; pungent; as, 
hot as mustard or pepper.— Sra. Burning, 
fiery, fervid, glowing, eager, animated, 
brisk, vehement, precipitate, violent, furi- 
ous. 

Hot (hot), 71, [Fi-. hotte, a basket for the 
back.] A sort of basket to carry turf or 
slate in. CProviueial.] 

Hot, Hote, Hoten,! iw- Called; named. 
See Hiuht. 

Hotbed (liot'bed), n. 1. In hort. a bed of 
earth heated, by fennenting subiitanc!e,s, 

, covered with glass to defend It from the 
cold air, intended for raising early plants, 
or for nourishing exotic plants of warm 
climates, which will not tlirive in cool or 
temperate air. — 2. A place which favours 
rapid growth or development; generally in 
a bad sense; as, a hotbed of sedition. 
Hot-blast (hot'blast), n. A blast or cur- 
rent of hot air; especially, (a) a current of 
heated air Injected into a smelting-furnace 
by means of a blowing-engine, for the pur- 
pose of urging the combustion of the fuel; 
(6) a current of hot air conducted into a 
chamber for tlie purpose of drying timber 
or other materials. 

Hot-blast (liot'bla.st), a. l. Blowing heated 
air; as, a hot-blast engine.— 2. Acted on by 
currents of heated air ; as, a hot-blast fur- 
nace. 

Hot-blooded (hot'blud-ed), a. Having hot 
blood or an excitable disposition; high- 
spirited; irritable. 

Hot-brained (bot'biAnd), a. Ardent in 
temper; violent; i’a.sh; precipitate; as, hot- 
brained youth. 

Hoteb. (hoch), v.i. [Probably directly from 
Fr. hocher, to shake, to jolt, which itself is 
of Germanic origin; comp. FI. hotsen, to jog, 
to jolt.] To move the body by sudden jerks. 
[Scotch.] 

Even Satnn glowr’cl, and fidg’d fu’ fain, 

And hoick'd and blew wi' might and main. 

Bums. 

Hotebpot (hoch'pot), n. [Fr. hochepot — 
hocher, to sliake, and pot, a pot or dish.] 

1. Properly, a miirgled mass ; a mixture of 
ingredients.— 2. In law, a, commixture of 
property for equality of division. Thus lands 
given in frank-marriage to one daughter 
shall, after the death of the ancestor, bo 
blended with the lands descending to her 
and to her sisters from the same ancestor, 
and then be divided in equal portions to all 
the daughters. The word is frequently ap- 
plied in reference to settlements which give 
a power to a parent of appointing a fund 
among his or her children, wherein it is pro- 
vided that no child, taking a share of the 
fund under any appointment, shall be en- 
titled to any share in the unappoiiited part 
without bringing his or her share . into 
hotchpot, and accounting for; the same ao- 
coi'dingly. Collation is the Scotch term. 


Hotchpotch (huch'fioch), n. 1 . Same as 
Hotchpot. 

A mixture or Hotchfotek of many tastes is rmpleas- 
ant to the taste. Ikicmt, 

2. In SmUli coolcerify a kind of thick broth 
made by boiling together carnds and tiiruiiis 
sliced, young onions, .green-peas, lettuce, 
parsley, sprigs of caulillowcr, Ac., with : 
iamb, mutton, or iieef. 

Hotcocteles (iiot-kok'lz), n. pi A play in 
which one covers Ids eyes and nuos.-ics who 
.strilces iiim, or .strike,? his hamf placed be- 
hind iiim. 

Hote,t Hotemt SeeHioirr. 

Hotel (ho -tel'), n. [Fr. hotel, O.Fr. hostel, a 
palacB, an inn, from L, hospes, hospitis. See 
Ho.st.] 1, A house for imtertaining strangers 
or travellers; an iim; especially, one of some 
style and pretenaions.— 2. A palace or dwell- 
ing in a city of a person of rank or wealth; 
a large town mansion. [French usage.] 
Hotel-de-ville (o-tel-de-vel), n. [Fr. ] A 
city hail or town-liouse, 

H6tel-dieu (d-tel-dyc). [Fr.] A hospital. 
Hot-flue (hot'ilu), 71. An apartment lieated 
by stoves or steam-pipes, in which calicoes 
are dried hard; a heated chaniljer in which 
cloths, paper, .starch, &c,, are dried. 

Hotfoot (hot'fpt), adv. In great haste; with 
great speed. 

Hot-headed (liot'hed-ed), a. Of ardent pas- 
sions; veliement; violent; rash; impetuous. 
Hothouse (hot'hous), 71. 1 , A house I .0 

slielter tender plants and shrubs from the 
cold air, and in which a relatively high tem- 
perature is artifleialiy kept up; a place in 
ivhich the plants of warmer climates may 
be reared and fruits ripened.— 2. A bagnio, , 
or place to sweat and cup in. Shale.— 8. A 
brothel B. Jonson. 

Hot-livered (liotTi-ySrd), a. Fiery-teni- 
Iiered; irascible; excitable. Milton. 

Hotly (liot'li), aclv. In a hot manner; ar- 
dently; vehemently; violently; lustfully. 
Hot-Kiotithed (hot'mou'f Hd), a. Headistrong; 
ungovernable. 

Tliat hat-mouthed beast tluu hears against the curb. 

Drydm. 

Hotness (hot'nes),7i. The condition or qua- 
lity of being hot; I'ioleiice; veliemenoe; 
fury. 

Hot-press (hot'pres), n. A. means of calen- 
dering and smoothing paper or cloth by 
sulijectiug it to heavy pressure between 
glazed boards; hot iron plates are distri- 
buted through the pile to heat it. 

Hot-press (boFpres), v. t. To apply heat to 
in conjunction with mechanical pressure in 
order to produce a smooth and glossy sur- 
face; as, to hot-jiress paper or cloth. 
Hot-short (hot'short), n. Iron wiiich i.s dis- 
po-sed to crack or break when worked at a. 
red heat, and is difficult to weld, 

Hot-Short (hot'short), a. More or less brittle 
when heated; as, hot-short iron. 

Hot-spirited (liot'spi-rit-ed), a. Having a, 
fiery spirit. 

Hotspur (hot'spte), 71. [Hof and .spur.] 1. A 
man violent, passionate, heady, r.ash, or 
precipitate. ‘ An heinlhmg hotspur.' Holm- 
shed.— 2. A kind of pea of early growth. 
Mortimer. 

Hotspur (liot'spfjr), a. Violent; impetuous,. 

The hotspnrre youth, so scorning; to be crost. 

Spen.ur, 

Hotspurred (hot'.spSrd), a. Vehement;, 
ra.?}); heady; headstrong. 

Philemon’s friends then make a king- ai^ain, 

A hot-spurred youth, bight Hykis. ' Chalkhill, 

Hottentot (liot'n-tot), 71,. [From the ajillables 
hot, tot (D. hot en tot, hot and toft), in imi- 
tation of the clucking soimcls frequent in 
their language. The native name is 
1. One of a certain degraded tribe of South 
Africa; sometime.? applied as an epithet of 
oppi'olirium to a savage Imital man.— 2. An 
isolated branch of the Hamitio or Vorth 
African family of tongues. It is supposed 
that tiie system of clicks or clucks, peculiar 
to this language and tiie Kaffir branch of 
Soutli African dialects, had its origin among 
tiie Hottentots. 

Hottentot - cherry ( hot'n-tot-cher-ri ), 71, 
Cassinc Mwurocenia {Mmirocenia mpcnsis% 
a glabrous Cape slirub, with quadrangular 
twigs, opposite coriaceous leaves, small 
white ilow'evs, and oval fruits as large as- 
a cherry. 

Hottonia (liot-to'ni-a), 71. [After P. Hatton, 
a Dutch botanist. ] A small genus of aquatic' 
perennial plants, nat. order Primulaceie, 
with finely divided submersed leaves, and' . 
hollow almost leafless liower-stenis, witlb 


ch, c/iain; Ah, Sc. loc/i; g, go; j,.iob; u, Fr. ton; ng, smp; th, f/ien; th, f/rin; w, irig; wh, loMg; zh, azure.— See Ivey. 
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HOT-WALL 


Tvliorls of wliite or pale pink flowers. II. 
palustfif! is a British plant ; it is known as 
water'-violet. 

Hot-wall (hot'wal). n. A wall with flues m 
it, constructed in cold countries for the 
purpose of affording warmth to trees placed 
against it, so as to counteract the effects of 
frost in autumn when the wood and buds 
are luatiiring, and in spring when the blos- 
soms and leaves are unfolding. 

He now looks upon two hundred root! of the best 
Iwi-walis in the north of England, hesitles two new 
surniiier-houses and a green-house. y. Bailiis. 

Hot-water (hot'wa-ter), n. 1. Heated water. 
2 , Pifj. strife ; contention ; diflioulties or 
troubles; woiry; as, he is never out of hot- 
loatei-.—Sot-icator ordeal. See Ordeai,. 
Hotwater-pump (hot'wipter-puinp), n. In 
condeming steam-engines, the feed-pump for 
supplying the boiler from the hot-well. 
Hot-well (liot'wel), n. In condensing steam- 
engines, a reservoir for receiving the warm 
water which the air-pump draws off from 
the condenser. Part of this water is used 
to feed the boiler, and for this purpose it is 
draAvn off from the hot-well by means of the 
hotwater-pmup. 

Houdali (hou'da), n. Same as Howdah. 
Houif, w. andu.f. Same as ifoa:#'. 

Hough (hok), 11 . [Written also hock; A. Sax. 
ASA, the heel and the hough; comp. D. Aak, 
G. hac/ce, a hoe, and also a heel.] 1. (a) The 
joint on the hind-leg of a quadruped be- 
tween the knee and thefetloclf, oorrespond- 
ing to the ankle joint in man; that part of 
the leg between the tibia and the cannon- 
: bone, consisting of the ankle-bones more or 
less completely united, (b) In man, the back 
part of the knee joint; the ham.— 2.t An 
adze;£iIioe. 

Hough (hok), v.t 1. To hamstring; to dis- 
able by cutting the sinews of the ham. 

Thoii shalt their horses. Josh. xi. 6. , 

2. t To out with a hoe. 

Hougher (Iwk'Or), n. One who houghs or 
hamstrings. 

Houghmagandie (ho6h-ina-gan'di), n. 
Sexual intercourse; copulation. Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Houlet (hou'Iet), n. An owl. See Howlet. 
Houltt (liolt), n. .Same as Holt. 

Hounce (houns), n. An ornament on the 
collar of a cart-horse. [Old and provincial 
English.] : 

■Hound (hound), n. [A. Sax. hund, a dog or 
hound; in slightly varying forms throughout 
the Teutonic languages; comp. U. Dan. and 
Svr, hmd, D. hand, Icel. hundr, 0.0. hunt, 
Goth, hunds. The woi’d can scarcely be 
. allied to E. hend, Aent, hand, or Goth. 
hinthan, to take captive, to catch, as the 
dental does not seem to belong to the root; 
comp. W. cun, L. eanis, Gr. kySn, : kynos, 
Skr. gvan, a dog. It is rather remarkable 
that though in the earliest English (A. Sax.) 
and in the Indo-European languages gener- 
ally hound is the generic term, it' has l.ieen 
in this sense almost completely supplanted 
in English by dog, which is very rare in 
Anglo-Saxon.] 1, A generic name of the 
(log; but more particularly restricted to 
particular breeds or varieties used in tlie 



Deer-l)ouiul. 


. chase, as ln hunting the boar, the deer, the 
fox, the hare, and the otter byscent. Some- 
times:; used as a term of contempt for an 
individual; as, a low hound; a sly hound.— 
,2. Maut. a projection at the mast-head, on 
either side, serving as a shoulder for the 
; tops or trestle-trees to reist on. 

Hound (hound), v.t. 1. To set on the chase ; 
to incite to pursuit. : 

As he who only lets loose a greyhound out of the 
slip Is said to AoKKtS him at the hare. Bramhall, 

2. To hunt; to chase. 


pine. 


If tile wolves had been hotmdid by tigers. 

VBstran^e> 

3. To urge on; to incite or spur on; to force 
to action by repeated and clamorous de- 
mands: usually with on; as, he hounds him 
071 to ruin. 

HouiidflSll (liound'flsh), n. A popular name 
for certain fishes of the shark family. 3hts- 
teluB vulgaris or Icesis, the smooth hound- 



Smooth Houndfish (Mustelus vulgaris). 


fish, grows to the length of 3 or 4 feet, 
and is esteemed delicate food among the 
Hebrides. It has a long round body, with 
asli-coloured sides and back. 
Hound’s-tongueChoundz'tung), 7i. A plant, 
Cynoglossum oj/iciiiale, so called from the 
shape of its leaves. See OyNOGLOSSUM. 
Houne,i n. A hound. Chauce?’. 

Houp PiOp), n. Same as Hoopoo. 

Houped,t pret. of hoop. Hooped; whooped; 
hollaed. Chaucer. 

Houqua (houflewa), a. Same as Sowquet. 
Hour (our), w. [O.Er. hoi-e, houre, from L. 
hora; Gr. Adra, any limited time or season, 
an hour; G. uhr, a clock, a watch, an hour, 
has the same origin.] 1. The tweuty-foiirth 
part of a day; sixty minutes.— 2. The time 
marked or indicated by a chronometer, 
clock, or watch; the particular time of the 
day; as, what is the hottri at what hour 
shall we meet?— 3. A particular time; a 
fixed or appointed time; a space of time 
recurring oeeasioually; an interval; a sea- 
son; as, the how- of death. 

Jesus saith unto her, Woman, . . . mine Itmir is 
not yet come. Jolmii. 4- 

That, in his intellectual hour, Milton called for his 
' daughter to secure -ivhat came, may be questioned. 

Maouulay. 

4, pi. Certain prayers in the Homan Catholic 
Church, to be repeated at stated times of 
the day, as matins and vespers.— 2'Ae Hours, j 
in myth, female divinities or goddesses of 
the seasons or hours of the day. 

While universal Pan, 

Knit witli the Graces and the Hours in dance. 

Led on the eternal Spring. Milton. 

—To keepgood hours, to come home regularly 
in good season; to avoid coming home at a 
late hour. .Similarly to keep bad hours. — 
Side7’eal hour, the twenty-fourth part of a 
sidereal day.— TAe S7nall hours, the early 
houi’s of the morning, as one, two, &q. 
Hour-an^le (ouriang-gl), w. The angular 
distance of a heavenly body east or west of 
the meridian; the angle between the honr- 
cirele passing throngh a given body and the 
meridian of a place. 

Hour-circle (dur'ser-kl), n. In etsfroit. (a) 
any great circle of the sphere which passes 
through the two poles, so ciilled lieciiuse 
the hour of the day is ascertained w'heu the 
circle upon which the sun is for the time 
being is ascertained. (6) A circle upon an 
equatorial telescope lying parallel to the 
plane of the earth’s etpiator, and graduated 
in hours and siibclivi.sions of hours in right 
ascension. 

Hour-glass (our'glas), n. An instrument for 
measuring time, consisting of a glass vessel 
having two compartments, from the upper- 
most of wMch a quantity of sand, wateiv or 
mercury runs by a small aperture into the 
lower, and occupies a deflni te portion of time, 
as an hour, in so doing. 

Hour-hand (our'hand), n. The hand or 
pointed pin which shows the hour on a 
chronometer,: clock, and the like, 

Houri (hott'ri), m. [Ar.] Among the Mio- 
hammedans, a nymph of paradise. In the 
Koran, the honris ai-e represented as most 
beautiful virgins, created of pure musk, and 
endowed with unfading youth and immu- 
nity from all disease. Their company is 
to form the chief felicity of the faithful. 
Hour-line (onrilin), n. 1. In mtrun. a line 
indicating the hour. — 2. In diaKiur/, a line 
on which the shadow of the gnomon falls at 
agivenhouri 

Hourly (ourTi), <t. Happening or done every 
hour; occurring hour by hour; frequent; 
often repeated; continual. 

We*must live in expectation of having those 

■ troops recalled. - Svifi. 

Hourly (oiuqi),ada. Every hour; frequently; 
continually. 

Great was their strife, yri&eii hourly was renewed. 

Diyden. , 


Hour-plate (onr'plat), «. The plate of a 
clock or other time-piece on which the hours 
are marked; the dial. 

Housage (Imuz'aj), n. [From house— on type 
oi pontage, poi-terage, postage, &c.] A fee 
paid for housing goods by a carrier, or at a 
wharf, quay, &c. 

House (hous),u, pi. Houses (houz'ez). [Com- 
monTeutonicword;coinp.A.Sax. O.Sax.Icel. 
Sw. O.H.G. and Goth, hiis; G. hems, H. /mis; 
from an ludo-Eur. root,.s/fM, to cover.] 1. A 
building intended or used as a habitation 
or shelter for animals of any kind; but e.spe- 
cially a building or edifice for the habitation 
of man, or for his occupation or use; a 
dwelling-place, mansion , or abode. —2. Those 
who dwell in a house and compose a family; 
a household. 

Cornelius, ... a devout man, and one that feared 
God with all his ho'iise. Acts x. i, 2 . 

3 . A family regaixled as consisting of ances- 
tors, descendants, and kindred; a race of 
persons from the same stock; a tribe; espe- 
cially, a noble family or an illustrious race; . 
as, the ho7ise of Hapsburg; the house oi 
Hanover; the house of Israel, or of Judah.— 

4. One of the estates of a kingdom or other 
government assembled in parliament; abody 
of men united in their legislative capacity, 
and holding their place by right or by elec-: 
tion; as, the House of Lords or Peers: the ■ 
Hoim of Commons; the house of representa- 
tives or delegates.— 5. A quoriini of a legisla- 
tive body; as, there is not a suffleient numher 
of members iiresent to form lUmiso.—Q. The 
audience or attendance at a place of enter- 
tainment; as, there was a good house.— 

7. Supply of provisions for tlie table; as, he 
keeps a good house, or a miserable hmm . — 

8. In com. a firm or commercial establish-! 
ment; as, the hoxme of Baring Brotlier.s.— 

9. In ast'rol. a twelfth part of the heavens aS: 
divided by great circles di’awn through the : 
north and south points of the horizon, in the 
same way as meridians pass through the 
earth’s poles. The heavens, -(isible and in- 
visible, were thus divided into twelve eciual 
parts, six being above the horizon and six 
below. These twelve houses were numbered: 
onward, beginning with that which lay in : 
the last immediately below the horizon. 
The first house was called the bouse of life; 
the second, that of fortune or riches ;:the: 
third, that of brethren; the fourth, that of, 
relations ; the fifth, that of children;: the 
sixth, that of health; the seventh, that of 
marriage; the eighth, that of death or the 
upper portal; the ninth, that of religion; the 
tenth, that of dignities; the eleventh, that 
of friends and benefactors; and the twelfth, 
that of enemies or of captivity, —10. A 
stpiare or division on a chess-board.— /louse 
of call, a house where journeymen con- 
nected with a particular trade assemble, 

! particularly when out of work, and where 
the unemployed can be hired by those in 
search of hands,— House of ('on-oction , a 
prison for the punishment of Idle and dis- : : 
orderly persons, vagrants, trespassers, de. : 
a bridewell.— lioui'c of God, a church; a 
temple.--!ro triur/ do7V7i the house, to draw 
forth a universal burst of applause, as in a 
theatre.— To keep house, to maintain an in- 
dependent family establishment. 

House (houz), v.t. pret. & pp. ho7ised; ppr. 
housing. 1. To put or receive into a house: 
to provide with a dwelling or residence ; to 
put or keep under a roof; to cover ; to shel- 
ter; to protect hy covering; as, to funise 
wood ; to hoitse farming utensils ; to house 
cattle. 

Mere cottagers are but housed beggars. Bacon, 
PallacUus wished him to house all the Helots. 

Sir P. 

2. To cause to take shelter. 

E’en now we housed him in the abbey here. Shak, 
—To house guns (imut,), first to ran them 
in upon tlie decks, and by taking the quoins 
from under them, to let the muzzles rest 
against the sides above the ports, then to 
secure them by their tackle, muzzle-lash- 
ings, and breechings. 

House (houz), u.i 1. To take shelter or lodg* : : : 
ings; to take up abode; to reside. 

Whence many a deer, rustling his velvet coat, 

Had issued, many a gipsy and her brood v - 

Teeted forth, then housed agaia. Rogers, 

2. To be situated in an astrological house 
or region of the heavens. ‘ Where Saturn 
houses,’ Dryden. 

House-agent (hous^a-jeut), ?i, One em- 
ployed to Sell or let houses, collect -the 
: rents of them, (fcc. 

Houseboa.t (hous'bot), n. A covered boat. 


I)in; note, not, move; tube, tub, bq 11; 


Fate, ar, fat. fgll; 


me,:m6t,;h6r; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abime; , So. few. 
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HOUSEBOTE 


House'bote [lloiac and h«u■.^ 

In tew, a siifflciont allowance of wood to 
repair tlie house and snpijly fuel. 
Housebrealcer (lii.us'iirfilv-oj-), n. < )iie who 
breaks, opens, and enters a house with a 
felonious intent. 

Housebreaking (hous'briik-inK'), n. The 
breaking or opening and entering of a 
house with the intent to commit a felony 
or to steal or rob. If the crime is com- 
mitted at night it is termed burglary. 
Housed, (hoiizd), p. and a. Applied to horses 
when dressed in housings. 

House-dog (hons'don), h. A dog kept to 
"Hill'd a house. 

Eonse-engine Omii.s'en-jin), «. In Meek a 
steam-engine which is so constructed as to 
depend to some extent on the imilding in 
which it is contained, and is not independent 
or portable. 

House-factor (hons'fak-tSr), n. Same as 
Hmme-agont. 

Housefather (hous'fii-’i’HOr), ?t. fiT. haus- 
mter,'] The father of a family; the male 
head of a household. ThaBheray. 
House-fly (lions' Hi), n. A well-known 
dipterous insect, the M tinea doniestmt, ot 
naturalists. The maggots live in dung, 
heaps of decaying vegetahles, i&c., be- 
coming developed into the perfect animal 
by heat. The house-fly is furnished with a 
suctorial proboscis, from which, when feed- 
ing on any dry substances, it exudes a liquid, 
which, by moistening them, fits them to 
he sucked. Erom its feet being beset with 
hairs, each terminating in a disc wiiich is 
supposed to act as a sucker, it can walk 
on .smooth surface.?, as a ceiling, even with 
its hack down. 'L'his faculty is supposed to 
be increased by these discs exuding a liquid, 
which makes the adhesion more perfect. 
Houseliold (hous'hold), n. 1. Those who 
dwell under the same roof and compose a 
family; those under the same domestic 
government. 

Ibaptizedalsothe /joJMe/io/iiofStephanas. iCor.i.ifi. 

2. Race; house; family. 'Our hoimhold’s 
monument. ’I S/iuk.— 3. Family life; domestic 
management. [Rare.] 

Rich stuffs and ornaments of household. Shah. 
i. pl. A technical name among millers for the 
best flour made from red wheat, with a small 
portion of white wheat mi.xed. 

Household (hous'hold), a Of or pertaining 
to the house and family; domestic; as, house- 
hold furniture; homehoM affairs. 

The household nook. 

The haunt of all affections pure. /Celle. 
—Eouseholdhread, common bread, or bread 
not of the finest ciiiaXity.— Household gods 
(a), in Mom. myth, gods presiding over tlie 
house or family; Lares and Penates. Hence 
(h) (H)jecta endeared to one from being asso- 
ciated with home. 

Bearing a nation with all its household gods into 
exile. /..ong/ellow. 

■—Household stiff, the furniture of a house; 
the vessels, utensils, and goods of a family. -- 
Eouschold troops, Household brigade, troops 
whose special duty it is to attend the sove- 
reign and guard the metropolis. 
Householder (lious'hold-er), n. The master 
or cliicf of a family; one who keeps house 
ii'ith his family; the occupier of a house. 
Mat. xiii. 27. 

. Towns in which almost every householder was an 
: Englisii Prote-stant. Macaulay. 

Housekeeper (hous'ltep-fir), n. i. One who 
occupies a house with his family; a man or 
woman who maintains a family in a house; 

• a householder; the master or mistress of a 
family. —2. A female servant who has the 
chief care of the family and superintends 
the other servants. —3. f One wlio lives in 
plenty or who exercises hospitality. 

: The people are apter to applaud /(Off jc&f/rr.r than 
3iouse-raiser.s. Sir H. IPotton. 

4, t One who keeps much at home. 

^ Shah, 

B.t A house-dog. 

Housekeeping (houskep-ing), n. 1. The 
: ' management of home affairs; care of domes- 
' tie concerns. — 2. Hospitality; a plentiful 
and hospitable table; supply of provisions 
for household use. 

me, softly and hastily, what’s in the pantrj'. 
SxaaWhouseheepingoaangOiS^i&VX'ioAie.SirlV.SctJti. 

Housekeeping (hous'kep-iug), a. Unraestic; 
used in a family; as, housekeepi'ng comnio- 

. dities. ' [Bate.] ' 

Housel (houz'el), n. [A, Sax. hfisel, Mi.sl, 
offei'ing, sacrament; Icel. and O.Sw. Misl, 


\ Immsl; Goth, hunsl.l 'I’he eiicharist; the 
1 sacrament ; the act of taking or receiving 
1 tlie saci'ament. 

! Nor with them nor told her name, nor sought, 
Wrapt in lif;‘rgrief, {otJwusH or for shrift. 7'ewty\um. 

\ Houselt (houy.'el), v. t. [A. Sax. hUslian; Goth. 

I huiisljaii. See the nonn.J 1. To give the 
I eucliarist to; specifically, to administer the 
I viaticum to. 

I A iiriefJt, a priest, says AlcHngar, 

I Me for to hotiscl and shrive. Old ballad, 

j Hejice— 2. To jirepaj'o for a journey. 

May frealoiis sinitlis 
So Iw/e.^al all emr hackneys, Chat tliey may feel 
Coiupunctioh in their feet, and tire at Ilighgate, 
Jicati. 1:1- }'i. 

Houselamb (hou.s']!im), n. A larnl) kept in 
a hoiisc! for fattening. 

Houseleek (hous'lOk), n. [Jfuusi; and leek. 
A. .Sax. ieac, an lierli in general.] 'f'lie coui- 
1 moil name of tlie idants of the genus Sem- 
I pervivum, riat. order Grassulaecie. Ttie com- 
mon houseleek (S', tecturum) has long been 
I common in Britain, growing on the tops of 
I houses and on walls. It contain.? malic acid 
combined with lime. Tlie leaves are applied 
by the eoinmnn peoplu to hrui.sea and old 
ulcers; and it was formerly believed that 
houseleeks growing on a housetop were a 
safe-guard against lightning. In .Scotland 
it is called Him or /’(mat. 

Houseless (hous'lc.?), a. Destitute of a house 
or lialiitation; without shelter; as, the/tow,s'e- 
lass child of want. 

Houseline (hous'lin), n. Eant. a small line 
formed of three strands, smaller than rope- 
yarn, used for seizings, <fcc, 

Hottseling (houzT-ing), a, [See Hou.sej,.] 

1. Pertaining to the eucharist; as,houselinij . 

bread. — Houseling cloth, in the M. Cath. Cli. i 
a cloth spread over the rails before the altar 
during communion. i 

It is not ffuneratly knoivn that houseling cloths .ue 
still used (ill tlie Church of Enghiud), but only iu one 
place th.it I know of in Enj;land— viz., in 'Wiiubotmi 
Minstar, where tiiey .ire said to li.ave liecn used con- i 
tiiiiiousiy since its foundation in the+eign of Edward 
tlie Coiife.ssor. y. yeremiah, r« Notes and Queries. 

2. Pertaining to any of the various sacra- 
ments of the Roman Catholic Church, as 
that of marriage. 

I His owne two linnds, for such .a turne most fitt, 

I Tlie housling fire did kindle and provide, 
i Spenser, 

\ Written also Eousalling. 

House-lot (hous'lot), n. A piece of land on 
which to Imild a house; a site for a house. 
Housemaid (lious'inad), n. A female ser- 
vant employed to keep a house clean, &o. 
Housemother (hous'muTH-fir), n. [G. hems- \ 
mutter.] The mother of afainily; the female 
head of a household. Thackeray. 

Housen (hous'en), n. Old plural of house. 
House-pigeon (hous'pi-jon), n. A tame 
pigeon. 

House-raiser (hons'raz-er), n. One who 
erects a house. 

Houseroom (honB''rbm), n. Room or ac- 
commodation in a house. ’■Houseroom that 
costs him nothing. ’ Eryden. 

House - sparrow (lions' spa-ro), n. The 
Passer domestious, a species of sparrow. 
House-spider (Iious'spi-der), n. A spider 
that infests houses (Tegenaria dmnestiea of 
naturalists). 

House-steward (hous'stu-6rd), n. A male 
domestic wlio has the chief mana.gement of 
the internal affairs of a hoiiselmld; a man 
wlio has charge of the internal arrange- 
ments of any establishment. 
House-surgeon (hoiis'.stir-,ion), 7i. The re- 
sident medical oflieer in a hospital. 
House-swallow (hoiis'swoI-16),n. TlioiTrV- | 
undo urbica, a species of swallow. j 

Housewarming (lions' warm-ing), n. A feast | 
or merry-making at the time a family enters i 
a new house. 

Housewife (hous'wif or less form.ally huz'- I 
zif), n, 1. The mistress of a family; the ; 
wife of a liouseholder; a female manager of i 
domestic affairs.— 2. A little case for pins, 
needles, thread, scissors, and the like. 

Mrs. Unwin beg.s me in particular to thank you 
warmly for the hditseivife, the very thing she has just 
begun to w.ant. Ctmper. 

3. A linssy: in a bud sense. 

Housewife, Houswive (hous'wif, hous'wiv), 

v.t. To manage like a housewife, or with 
sldll and economy; to economize. 

Conferred those moneys on the nuns, which they 
have svell housezuived. Puller. 

Housewifely (hous'wif-li), a. Pertaining i 
to or characteristic of a housewife; pertain- j 
ing to the female management of a house; i 
like a housewife; thrifty. . i 


A good sort of woinaii, ladylike and kcuse-.oifely. 

Sir IP, Scott, 

Housewifely (hous'wif-li), ado. Willi the 
econuiuy of a careful housewife. 
Housewifery (hous'ivif-ri or iiuz'zif-ri), n. 
'The business of the mistress of a family; 
femiile business in tlie wonmuyof a family; 
female management of domestic concerns. 

Paul expresses the oblii^Mtion of Christian 
■women to house^uifery. ' Taylor. 

Housewifeskep, Hussyfskep (Imz'zif- 

skeji), n. Housewifery. [Scotch.] 

House-'wriglitt (houb'rifc;, n. Almilderof 
lioiiscs. Putherhy. 

Housing (houz'ing), p, and a. Warned; 
crooked, as a brick. 

Housing (hou/'ing), n. l.t -A eoliection or 
range of lioases.— 2. 'The act of jjiittin,g un- 
der shelter.— 3. [Comp, houss, below,] Akind 
of covering, as (a) a protection for a vessel 
laid up in a dock; (d) a cloth laid over a 
saddle, a saddle-cloth, a horse-cloth; (c) a 
piece of cloth attached to the liinder part 
of a saddle and covering the buttocks of the 
horse: in the idural, tlie trappings. 

Mumi/v and 15 , •uldle bloody red. 

Lord Miiniiioti’s steed riisli’d bj'. Sir IK Scott, 

4. Neml. same as Houselim.—h. In building, 
the space taken out of one solid to admit 
of the insertion of the extremity of another, 
for the purpose of connecting them,— fi. In 
arch. II iiiclie fora st.atue. — 7. In mack, (a) 
the part of the framing which holds a jour- 
nal-box in place: called in the United States 
a Jaw. (6) The uprights supporting the 
cross-slide of a planer. Goodrich. 

Housling, a. See Hotj.selin«. 

Hoiiss, t Housset (hous), n. [I’r. housse, 
horse-covering, die.] A covering. 
Houyblilimn (liou'inm or hoii-imn'), n. One 
of a ela,s3 of beings described by Sv/ift in 
Gulliver's 'Travels as a race of horses en- 
dowed with ruasim and extraordinary vir- 
tues, .and who hear rule over the Ahihoos or 
men-like beings, a vicious disgusting race. 
Hove (hov), pret. of heave. 

Hove t (hov), r. i. [W. /Ki/teiu, to suspend, to 
hang over, to hover.] 'To hover about; to 
halt; to loiter. 

Ne joy of ought that under heav'n doth hove 
Can comfort me. Spenser. 

Hove (hov), n. A di.sease in cattle; hoove 
(whieli see), 

Hove (liov), v.i. To heave; to cause to swell; 
to inllate, [Old English and Scotch.] 

Hovel (ho'vel), vi. [Probably A. Sax. hofel, 
dim. of liof, hofa, a house, a cave, a den.] 

1. An open shed for sheltering cattle, pro- 
tecting produce from the weather, &c,— 
•2. A pour cottage; a small mean house. 

Hovel (lio'vei), v.t. pret. &pp. hovelled; ppr. 
hooelliiig. 'To put iu or as in a hovel; to 
shelter. 

When the poor are herseWd and hustled together, 
each sex, like swine. Tennyson. 

—To hovel a chimney, to carry up two sides 
of a chimney higher than the side,? least 
liable to strong currents of air, or to leave 
apertures on all the side,? of it. See H OVEI,- 
UNG. 

Hovel - house, Hovel - housing (lio'vel- 
lious, lio'vel-liouz-ing), n. A luclie for a 
statue. 

Hoveller (ho'veI-6r), n. A provincial Eng- 
lish term for a person who assists in saving 
life and property from a wrecked vessel. 
O. P. R. James. 

Hovelling (ho'vel-ing), n. 1. A mode of pre- 
venting chimneys from smoking by canying 
up two sides higher than tlio.se which are 
less liable to receive strong currents of am; 
or leaving apertures on all the sides, so thac 
when the wind blows over the top the 
smoke may escape below.— 2. The chimney 
so dealt with. 

Hoven (ho'vn), lip. of tenyc. 

Hover (ho'vAr), v.i. [Apparently the same 
word as W. hofum, to hover, which may he 
the original form.] 1. 'To hang fluttering 
iu the air or upon the wing; to remain in 
flight or in suspension over or about a place 
or object; to be suspended in the air. 

Great flights of birds are /lUMTOiy about the bridge^ 
and settling upon it. Addison. 

2. To stand in suspense or expectation; to 
he in doubt or hesitation; to be irresolute.— 

3. 'To wander about from place to place 
in a neighboiu'hood ; to move to and fro 
threateningly or ivatehingly ; as, an army 
hovering on our borders; a ship hovering on 
our coast. ‘Agricola having before sent his 
navy to /i«wr on the coast.' Milton. 

Hover t (ho'vei’), n, A protection or shelter. 
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HOVER-GBOUiTD 

Oysters ffrew upon the bougrbs of trees, . . . which 
were cast in thither to serve as a hover for the lish. 

Lareio, 

Hover - ground (lioV^r-groimd ), n. Light 
grouiul Ray. . , , ' , 

Hoverlngly (ho'v<5r-mg-li), adv. In a hover- 
ins iiianner, ■ ^ , , , „ . 

Eow (hou), [A. Sax. M., hiuu, hwy, m- 
struraontal case of hwil, hioat, who, what;, 
really the same word as why. See Who.] 

1. In what maimer; as, I know not hoio to 
ans^rer. 

can a man be born when ha Isold? Johniii. 4. ; 

2 . To what degree or extent ; in wliat pro- 
portion; by what measure or quantity; how- 
ever in degree or extent; as, Iwiv long shall 
we snflerthese indignities? /wjw much better 
is wisdom than gold? 

By ho7v much tliey would diminish the present | 
extent of .the sea, so much they would impair the | 
fertility and fountains and rivers of the earth. 

Be)ttUy. 

. 2 . By what means ; as, how can this effect 
he produced?— 4. In what state, condition, 
or plight. 

Menu, and with what reproiich shall I return ? 

Dry den, 

. 6.t At what price; how dear. 

Hmu a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair? 

Shak. 

Besides being used as an interrogative, 
either direct or indirect, Zioir is often inter- 
jectional and stands alone. When followed 
by Wtaf, 7io«i is superfluous and no longer in 
good use. 

Brother Ned related hmu that, exactly thirty-five 
. years ago, Tim Linkinwater was suspected to have 
received a love-letter. Dickens. 

Howadji (hou-aj'i), [Ar„ a traveller.] 

A name given to a merchant in the East, 
because merchants were formei’ly the chief : 
travellers. 

Howhet (hou-be'). adi;. nevertheless. 
Howheit (Iiou-be'it), adv. [Compounded of 
/tom, he, and //.] Be it as it may; neverthe- 
less; notwithstanding; yet; but; however. 
Howdah (hou'da), n. [Hind, and Ar. hau- 
dah.] A seat erected on the back of an 








elephant for two or more persons to ride in. 
It is of various forms, and usually covered 
overhead. 

Howdie, Howdy (hou'di), n, [Perhap.s from 
Icel. huga, to attend to, look after (A, Sax. 
hogian, to care for), and. deigja, N, deia, a 
servant-maid (same as -d?/ in /ad 2 /).] Amid- 
. wife. [Scotch.] : 

Howe (hou), n. A hollow place ; a hollow, 
[Scotch.] 

Howel (hou'el), n. [Comp. Dan. hiivl, G. 
kobel, a plane; root of hno.'i A cooper’s tool 
for smoothing their work, as the inside of 
. 'a.cask., 

However (how-ev'er), adv. l. In whatever 
manner or degree; in whatever state; as, 
however good or bad the style may be.— ' 
2. At all events; in any case; at least. 

Our chief end is to be freed from all, if it may be, 
from tile greatest evils. Tillotson, 

However (hou-ev'ur), conj. Neverthele.ss ; 
notwithstanding; yet; still; though; as, I 
shall not oppose your design; I caiiuot Jwiv- 
approve of it. 

: You might howe'er have took a fairer way. 

Dryde.7i. 

■ However, hut, yet, still, notwithstanding, and 
: nevertheless are termed in grammar adversative 
amjunetioHs, because they join sentences together 
.which stand more or less in opposition to each other., 
i ffVzvevet', still, and nevertheless are commonly re- 
garded as adverbs;, but in some forms in which they 
mre used they may be more properly .styled conjunc- 
tions; and all these tenns may he used in thesame 
manner, though there is a difference in their disjunc- 
tive power, as may be seen in the following sentence 
: by substituting any one of the other term.s for how- 
ever— 'I do not build my reasoning wholly on the 

, Eate, far, fat, fgU; : me, met, her; pin 


case of persecution; hmvever, {but, yet, still, no.with- 
standiugt nevertheless) I do not exclude it. Atler- 
kttry. IVorcesier. 

Howflf, Houff (houf), n. [A. Sax. hof, a 
dwelling, ahouse; G. hof, a court, a house.] 
Any place of resort, as a drinking house ; a 
haunt. [Scotch.] 

The Globe Tavern here for these many years has 
heea ray hoTuff. Burns. 

Howff, Houff (houf). v.i. To resort fre- 
quently to a place as for shelter; to haunt. 
[Scotch.] 

Where was’t that Robertson and you were used to 
frerr^thegither? Somegate about the Laigli Calton, 
I am thinking. Sir IV . Scott. 

HowitZ (hou'its), 11. See HowiTZBK. 

Howitzei" (hou'its-er), n. [G. haubitza, from 
Bohem. haufnice, originally a sling; from 
the G. are derived It. obizza, oMce, I'r. ohus, 
howitzer.] A short piece of ordnance, usu- 
ally having a chamber for the powder nar- 



Brass Howitzer (24 pounder). 

rower than the bore, specially designed for 
the horizontal firing of shells with small 
charges, combining in some degree the ac- 
curacy of the cannon with the calibre of the 
mortal-, but much lighter than any gun of 
the same capacity. The Coehorn howitzer 
used in India for mountain service is light 
enough to be borne by a horse. The rifled 
gun, throwing a shell of the same capacity 
from a smaller bore, and with much greater 
power, has superseded the howitzer for 
general purposes. Written also formerly 
HowitZ. 

Howli, Houk (houk), v.t. [Scotch.] [Sw. 
holka, to make hollow.] 1. To dig; to make 
hollow. -^2. To burrow, 

Howker (hou'ker), n. Nmi f. same as Hooker. 
Howl (houl), v.i. [Apparently an imitative 
word; comp. L.G. hfilen, D. huilen, G. heu- 
len, Dan. hyle, to howl; also as similar foi-ras, 
L. ululo, Gr. ololyzC), Heb. yalal, to wail, to 
howl.] 1. To utter a natural cry of a loud, 
protracted, and mournful soumi, as that of 
a dog or wolf; to produce anysimilar sound, 
as the wind. 

Methought a legion of foul fiend."! 
Environ’d me, "and /loiuled in mine uare. Shak. 

2. To wail; to lament. 

Ye ridi men, weep and howl. Jam. v. i. 

Howl (houl), V.t. To utter in a loud or 
mournful tone. 

Go ... /zoTuf it out in deserts. Philips, 

Howl (houl), 71. 1. The cry of a dog or wolf 
or other like sound.— 2. A cry of distress; a 
shi-iek.- 

She raves, she runs with a distracted pace. 

And fills with horrid howls the public place. 

Dryden. 

Howler (houl'6r), ?j.. 1. One who howls.— 
2, The Mycetes Ursiniis, a large prehensile- 
tailed monkey of South America, so called 
from its loud and hideous voice, due to the 
great development of the liyolil bone. 
Howlet (houTet), n. [From oio/et, with h 
prefixed through the influence of hoiiil; or 
the same word as Er. hulatte, aii owl, from 
O.Er. huler, to howl,] An owl; an owlet. 
[Old English and Scotch.] 

Howling (houl'ing), a. Filled with howls or 
howling beasts; dreaiy. 

Innumerable artitices and stratajjems art-: acted iu 
the howling wilderness and in the s^reat deep, that 
can never come to our knowledg’e, ' Addiso?L. 

Howm (houm), n. A holm. LScotoli.] 
Howqua (hou'kwa), a. [After IJoivgua, a 
celebrated Hong-Kong merchant who died 
in 1846.] A term applied to a kind of tea 
of very fine quality. : 

Howry((houTi), a. Hasty; filtliy. Tennyson. 
[Provincial English.] 

Howsot (hou-s6',). ctdv. Howsoever; how- 
ever. ‘And welcome home, hoivso unfor- 
tunate.’ : Daniel. 

Howsoever (hou-.Bo-ev'er), adv. [Com- 
pounded of how, so, and :ever.] 1. In What 
manner soever. —2. Although; notwith- 
standing. 

I dare say you love him not so ill to wish him here ■ 
alone, howsoever you speak this to feel other men’s 
minds. - Shak, 


S. Be that as it may; in any case. ‘But, 
howsoever, strange and admirable.’ Shak. 

Howsoever, he shall pay for me. Shak. 

Howsoont (hou'sbn), adv. As soon as; how- 
ever soon. 

Howve.t Houve,t n. [Icel. Imfa, a hood, a 
cap, a bonnet; Sc. hoiv, a caul; Dan. hue, a 
hood; G. haube, a caul, a hood.] A cap or 
hood. Chaucer. 

Host (lioks), v.t. To hough; to hamstring. 
,See Hough. 

If thou inclinest that way, thou art a coward 
■\Vhjcli hoxes honesty behind, restraininir 
From course required. Ahnk, 

Hoy (hoi), n. [Dan. and ,Sw. hoy, G. and D. 
heu.l A small vessel, usually rigged as a 
sloop, and employed in conveying passen- 
gers and goods from place to place on the 
sea-coast, or in transporting goods to and 
from a ship in a road or bay. 

The hoy went tci London every week loaded with 
mackerel and herrings, and returned loaded with 
company. Cowper. 

Hoy (hoi), interj. Ho ! holloa ! an exclama- 
tion designed to call attention. 

Hoy (hoi), v.t. To incite; to chase or drive 
on or away. [Scotch.] 

They out Will, wi' sair advice ; 

They hecht him some fine braw ane. Burns. 

Hoyden (hoi'dn), n. and a. .Same as Hoiden. 
Hoyman (hoi'man), n. pi. Hoymen (lud'- 
men). One who navigates a hoy. 

It soon became necessary for the courts to declare 
. . . that a common hoyma?t, like a common wag- 
goner, is responsible for goods cominitted to his cus- 
tody. Sir IV, yones, 

Hoyse (hois), n. A hoist. [Scotch.] 
Hoyte(hoit), B.f. To amble crazily. [.Scotch.] 
H-piece. Same as Aitch-pieee. 

Huanaca, Hnanaco (hwa-na'ka, hwa-nfl'- 
ko), n. Same as Guanaoo (which see), 
Huano (hwa'no), it. Same as Guano: not 
now used. 

Huanneo Bark (Invli-no'ko bark), n. The 
gray or silver cinolioiia bark impoi-teil in tlie 
form of quills fi-om around Huanuen in Peru. 
It is the produce of Cinchona micrantha. 
Hub (hub), 11. [See Hob.] 1. The central 
part, usually cylindrical, of a wheel in which 
the spokes are set radially; the nave. Hubs 
are of various shapes, several of which are 



Hubs of Wheels. 

shown ill the accompanying cut. —2. A block 
of wood for stopping a carriage wheel.— 

3. A mark at which quoits, &c., are cast.— 

4. The hilt of a weapon; as, to drive a dagger 
up to the hub,— 5. Any rough protuberance 
or projection; as, a hub in the road. [United 
States.] — 6. In die -sinking, a cylindrical 
piece of steel on which the design for a coin 
is engraved in relief. — 7. A fluted screw of 
hardened steel, adapted to he placed on a 
mandrel between the centres of a lathe, 
notched to present cutting edges, and used 
in cutting screw-tools, chasing-tools, &c. 

Hubble-bubble (Imb'l-bubT), n. A kind of 
tobacco-pipe so ar- 
: ranged that the smoke : 

passes through water, 
making a bubbling 
noise— hence its name. 
It is an eastern inveii- 
\\ tion, and in India and 

^ Egypt is often formed 

of the .shell of a coiioa- 


/u['\' nut, with the stem of 
A \ A the tobacco-pipe iii- 
''' sertedatonepart. and 

y, \i, ■ I ' I a reed for a mouth- 
V' ^ piece at another. The 

sliell is partially filled 
Hubble-bubble. with water, and the 
smoke drawn through it. 

Hubbub (hub'buh),'«. a great noise of many 
confused voices; a tumult; uproar; riot. 

A universal wild 
Of stunning sounds and voices all confused. : 

. Milton.: 

Hubbubboo (Inib-buh-bo'). n. A howling. 

Hubby (liub'i), a. Full of hubs or projectiii.?: 
protuberances; as, tx hubby road, [United 
States.] 

Huckt (huk), v.i. [G. hbeken, hiilsen, to: 
higgle. See Huckster, Hawker.] To higgle 
in trading. ■ ■ 

A . near, and hard, and lutclimg chapman shail 
never buy good desh. Hales, 
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Huclr (huk), n. A kind of river trout found 
in (itirmany. 

Huckaback (iinkta-iiak), ?i. A kind of linen 
.•loth with raised fi'tures on it somothiug 
like daniiisk, used for table -cloths and 
iowcls, 

Huckle ( huk'i ) , 3i . I Connected with /i (mlc; 
comp. Imcklehaaked, huclclehune.} The hip; 
a hunch or part projecting like the hip. 
Hucklebacked (huk'l-hakt), a. Having 
: round shoulders; hump-backed. 
Huckleberry ( Imk'l-be-ri ), n. A name for 
the ditferout species of Gay lussacia, belong- 
ing to the nat. orderVacciniacew, as also for 
the fruit. The leaves of the plants are ter- 
minated by a hard spine; the corolla is tubu- 
lar, distended at the base, and the stamens 
are inserted into the calyx, the anthers being 
without horns. The ovary is inferior, and 
the fruit succulent, crowned by the limb of 
the calyx, with ten one-seeded stones. Called 
also WiLortlebernj. [United States.] 
Huckleboiie (.ImkT-bbu), a. The hip-bone. 

The hip . . . wherein the joint doth move 
The thigh, ’tis called the huckhbone. 

Chapman, 

Huckster (huk'slbr), n. [From huclt, to 
higgle.] 1. A retailer of small article.s, of 
provisions, nuts, and the like; a hawker. — 

2. A mean, trickish fellow. 

Huckster (huk'.slcr), v.i. To deal in small 
articles or in petty barg-aiiis. 

Some hiickiterinff fellow who follows that trade. 

S’luifL 

Huckster (Imk'ster), v. t. To expose to sale; 
to make a matter of bargain. 

Some who had been called from shops and ware- 
houses, without other merit, to sit in supreme coun- 
cils, (as their breeding was) fell to huckster the com- 
monwealth, Milton, 

Hucksterage (huk'ster-aj), n. The busi- 
ness of a huckster ; petty dealing-. 

kuckstirage of piddling- tithes. Milton. 

Hucksterer (luik'ster-Cir), n. A huckster. 

Those huckstereys or money-jobbers will be found 
«>ece.5sary if this brass money is made current. 

Swift. 

Hlfckstress (liuk'stres), n. A female huck- 
ster or pedlar. 

Hud (hud), 71. [Form of /mod] The shell 
or hull of a nut. [Provincial.] 

Huddle (hud'l), v.i. pret. & pp. Tmddled; 
ppr, kuddling. [Oomp. G. hudeln, to move 
backwards and forwards, to do a thing 
hastily and carelessly, to bungle; D. hoete-, 
len, to bungle.] To crowd; to press to- 
gether promiscuously without order or I’egu- 
larity, from confusion, fear,, and the like; 
to press or hurry in disorder. ShaJe. 

Huiidling to^^ether on the public square , . . lik« 
a herd of panic-struck deer, Prescott, 

Huddle (hud'l), v. t. l. To throw together in 
confusion: to crowd together without order. 
‘Huddling jest upon jest upon me.’ Shak. 

Our adversary, huddling- several suppositions to- 
gether , . . makes a medley and confusion. Locke, 

2. To iierform in haste and disorder; to make, 
put together, produce in a hurried manner : 
often with up; as, to huddle up a peace. 

Let him forecast his work with timely care, 

Which else is huddled when the skies are fair. 

Diydeu. 

3. To put away hastily and carelessly. 

Him they crush down and huddle underground. 

Carlyle, 

4. To put on in haste and disorder : usually 
with oh; as, to huddle on one's clothes. 

Hfiddle (hud'l), n. l.t A miser; a niggard. 
Lgl)i,~% A crowd; a number of persons 
or things croivded together without order 
or regularity; tumult; confusion. ‘A huddle 
of ideas.’ Addison. : , 

Huddler (liud'lSr), 7i. One who huddles or 
throws things together in confusion. 
Huddling (hud'ling), jj. and «;. Confused. 

, Brown answered after his blunt and huddling 
maimer. Bacon, 

Hudibrastic (hu-di-bj-as'tik), a. Of or per- 
taining to, or resembling HMcKSi'fts, a satii-e 
ag.ainst the .Puritans by Samuel Butler, pub- 
lished in 1668. 

Hue (hu), n. [A. Sax. hiw, heoio, Sw. hy, 
colour.] 1. Colour, or shade of coloixr; 
dye; tint. ‘Flow’rs of all hue.’ Milton.— 
2. In pa-inffey, a compound colour in which 
one of the primaries predominates, as the 
various grays, which are composed of the 
three primary colours in unequal strength 
and proportiom — Colour, Em. The colours 
are properly the seven primary colours pro- 
duced by the decomposition of white light 
by means of a colourless prism, Eue is 
sti'ietly speaking a compound of one or 
more colours fonning an inter venient shade. 
Eue is a vague, conversational, or poetical 
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term; colour is strictly artistic and scien- 
tific. 

Hue (liu). V. [Kr, hiti'.r,_ to hoot, to .sliout.] 
A shouting or vociferation: used only in the 
phrase hue and cioi. In lair, a hue and cry 
is the pursuit of a felon or olfemler with 
loud outcries or clamour to give an alarm. 
This procedure is taken by a per.son roJilied 
or otherwise injured, to pursue and get pos- 
session of the culprit’s person. At com- 
mon law, a i^rivate person who has been 
robbed, orwho knows that a felony has been 
committed, is bound to raise hue and cry, 
under pain of line and inipri-sonment. Al- 
though the term itself has in a great mea- 
sui'e fallen into disuse, it is the process still 
recognized by the law of .England as a 
means of arresting felons without the war- 
rant of a justice of the peace. When hue 
and cry is raised, all persons, as well con- 
stables as others, are bound to join in the 
pur, suit and assist in the capture of the 
felon. 

Hued (hud), a. Having a hue or colour. 
Huel (hu'el), n. The 'Cornisli name for a 
mine : specifically, for a tin-mine. Generally 
written Wheal. 

Hueless (hu'les), a. Hestituto of hue or 
colour. 

Huer (hii'er), -n. One whose business is to 
cry out or give an alarm: specifically, a 
fisherman stationed on a high point to give 
notice of the approach of a shoal of llsh or 
of their movements. 

Huert (hu'erfc), n. In her. same as Eurt. 
Huff (huf), n. [Possibly an imitative word 
meaning originally to blow, to puff; comp. 
E. whiff, or It may be connected with E. 
heave, hoven, swelled out.] 1. A swell of 
suddeu anger or arrogance; a fit of peerish- 
ness or petulance; anger at some offence, 
real or fancied. 

A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the huff about 
his extraction. V Estrange. 

2. A boaster; one sxvelled with a false opinion 
of his own value or importance. 

Lewd sluallow-brained hitff's make atheism and 
contempt of religion the sole badge and character of 
wit. South, 

8. In draughts, the removal of a player’s 
piece from the board when he refuses or 
neglects to capture one or more of his op- 
ponent’s undefended pieces. 

Huff (huf), v.t. 1. To swell; to enlarge; to 
piiflup. 

In many wild birds, the diaphragm may easily be 
huffed up with air. Grew. 

2. To treat with insolence and arrogance; to 
chide or rebuke with insolence; to liector; 
to bully. 

You must not presume to huff us. Echard, 

, 8. In draughts, to remove, as an adversary’s 
piece, from the board because he has not 
taken another when opportunity offered. 
Huff (liuf), v.i. 1. To dilate or enlarge; to 
swell up: as, the bread huffs.— 2. To swell 
with anger, pride, or arrogance; to bluster; 
to storm; to talce offence. 

Thi.'; senseless arrogant conceit of theirs made 
them Imff at the doctrine of repentance. South. 

A huffing, shining, flattering, cringing coward. 

Otway. 

8. In draughts, to remove an adversary’s 
man fi'om the board because he has not 
taken another with it when the opportunity 
was given. 

Huff (huf), a. Angry; huffish. Gay. 
Huff-cap t (liuf'kap), n. l, A cant term for 
strong ale.— 2. A swaggerer; a blusterer; a 
bully. 

As for you, Colonel Huff-cap, we shall try before a 
civil magistrate who's the greatest plotter. Dryden. 

Huff-cap t (huf kap), a. Of or pertaining to 
a Imlf-cap or blusterer; swaggering; bluster- 
ing. 

H^iff'-cap and thundering threats. Bp. Hall. 
Huffier (luif er), n. A bully; a swaggerer; a 
blusterer. 

'Hufiiiiess (Iiuf'i-nes), n. The state of being 
huffy or puffed Up; petulance; irritation. 
Huffiugly (hufing-li), adv. Swaggeringly; 
hlusteringly; arrogantly. 

The stvord at thy haunch was a huge black blade, 
With a great basket-hilt of iron made; 

But now a long rapier doth hang by his side, 

And hujpngly doth this bonny Scot ride. 

Old ballad. 

HufBsll (hufish), a. Arrogant; insolent; 
hectoring. 

Huffislily (Iiuf ’iah-Ii), «*;. In a huffish 
manner; with arrogance or blustering. 
Hufaslmess (hnf'ish-nes), n. The state of 
being Imflisli; arrogance ; petulance; noisy 
bluster. ' i 


ii, BT. ton; ng, sing; TH, fften; th, thin; 


Huffy (hufi), a. 1 . Buffed up; swelled; as, 
huffy bread. —2, Characterized by arrogance, 
bluster, or petulance; as, a huff'y person. 
Hug (img), v.t. pret. A ]ip. hiiygnl; ppr. 
hugging. [Origin doubtful. It may be con- 
nected with A. Sa.x. Jwgian, hugian, to think, 
to lie an.xious, Icol. huga, to mind, hugth, 
love, affection, Imgna, to please, huggci, to 
soollie. to comfort; 1 ). hugen, to coax. 
Wedgwood, referring to an old meaning, to 
shrink or shrug, connects it with tlie inter- 
jection ugh.] 1. 'To press closely with tlie 
.arms; to embrace closely; to clasp to the 
brea,st; to grasp or gripe. ‘And hugged 
me in his arms.’ S/ta/f.— 2. To cherisli in 
the mind; to hoid fast; to treat with fond- 
ness; as, to /wtf? delusions.— 3. 'lo keep close 
to; as, to hug tlie land; to hug the wind. — 
To hug one’.s self, to congratulate one’s self; 
to chuckle. 

Hug (hug), v. i. 'To lie close; to crowd to- 
gether; to cuddle; a.s, to hug with swine. 
Ghak. 

Hug (hug), 71 . A close enibi'ace; a clasp or 
grille. 

Huge (liuj), a. [O.li huge, also hogge, fi'om 

0. -kr. ahuge, huge, vast, the origin of tliis 
word being unknown. SkeuL] 1. Having 
an immense bulk; very large or .great; enor- 
mous; as, a huge mountain; a huge ox.— 
2. Very great in any respect; possessing 
some one characteristic in a high degree; 
as, a huge space; a huge difference. ‘ .-V h age 
feeder.’ Shale. 

Ha took the hugest pains to adorn lug bi;; person. 

Thackeray. 

Syn. Enormous, gigantic, colossal, immense, 
prodi,gious. 

Hugely (huj'li), adv. In a huge manner; 
very greatly; enormously; immensely. 

Doth it not flow as as the sea? Shak. 

Hugeness (Imj'nes), n. The state of being 
huge ; enorniou.s biiUc or largeness; as, the 
hugeness of a mountain or of an eleiihant. 

My nustre.gs exceeds in goodness the hiigene.ss of 
your umvorthy tiiinking. Shak. 

Hugeous] (liuj'us), a. Huge. ‘ Hugems 
length of trunk. ’ Byroni. 

Hugger (hug'iir), 11 . One who hugs or em- 
braces. 

Hugger] (liug'er), v.i. To lie in ambush; to 
lurk. Bp. Ball. 

Hugger-mugger (hug'gSr-mug'gor), -n. 
[Comp, hugger, to lie in ambush. Wed,gwood 
connects it with G. mucken, Swiss mvggehi, 
to mumur, K. mtigg, secrecy, mugge, to do 
anything in secret; Banffshire hudge-mudge, 
suppressed talking'in a low tone, and kuschle- 
astate of great confusion.] Privacy; 
secrecy.— In Mugger-imigger, (a) iu privacy 
or secrecy. 

While I, in hugger-mugger hid. 

Have noted all they said and did. Hudibras. 

(h) In confusion; with slovenliness. [Low 
and colloq.] 

Hugger-mugger (img'gbr-mug'ger), ti. 

1 . Clandestine; sly; unfair; mean.— 2. Con- 
fused; without order; slovenly; as, he woi'ks 
in a very hugger-mugger fashion. 

Huggle t (hug'gl), V. t. To hug; to embrace. 
Ealland. 

Huguenot (hu'ge-not), 7 i. [A French word 
of doubtful origin. Of the various deriva- 
tions proposed none is more probable than 
that the word is a corruption of the G. eul- 
genoss, a confederate. Various early forms, 
.such as eiclguenot, onguenot, anguenot, are 
found. Probably the word was ignorantly 
assimilated to the proper name Evgves, 
Hugh. See supplement to Littre’s Diction- 
ary.] A French Protestant of the period of 
the religious wars in France in the sixteenth 
century. 

Huguenotism (hu'ge-not-izm), n. The re- 
ligion of the Huguenots in France. 

Hugy ] (huj'i), a. [From huge.] Vast in size. 

‘Ilvgy bulk.’ Dryden. 

Huisher] (liwe'slier), 71 , [Fr. huissicr, an 
usher.] An usher. ,See TJsheb.. 

Huisher] (hwe'slier), v.t. To usher. Jer. 
Taylor. 

Huke (huk), n. A cloak; a heuk (which see). 
As we were thus in conference, there came one 
that seemed, to be a messenger in a ricli huke. 

Bacon. 

Hulcli] (Imlch), n. [Form of hwndi.] A 
hunch or hump. 

HulcJl-haclied.] (hulch'bakfc), a. Crooked- 
backed. 

Hulclied] (Iiulcht), a. Swollen; puffed up. 
Hiilcliyf (hulch'i), a. Much swollen; gih- 
bous. 

Hulfere,] n. [Comp. Icel. liulfr, dogwood.] 
Holly, Chaucer. 


w, 'trig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Hxan (liiilk), «. [A. Siix. Imlu, a light ship, 
D. hulk, a. hulk, hoik, a kind of ship; Hw. 
hoik, a ship of burden; Icel. hijlki, a liulk; 
perhaps from L.L, (ilca, friuii (Jr. hnlkan, 
a ship of burden, a ship which is towed, 
from helkr,. to <lriiw.] l.fA ship, particu- 
larly a lieavy ship. 

As when the mast of some well-araber’d hulks, 

Is with the blast of some outrageous storme 
Blown down, it shakes the bottom of the bullce. 

Spenser. 

2. Tlie body of a ship or decked vessel of 
any kiml; particularly, the body of nn old 
ship or vessel which is laid by as unlit for 
service.— y. t Any tiling Jmlky or unwieldy. 

The hnlkat a tall Brabanter, behind whom I stood 
in the comer of a .street, siiadowed me from notice. 

Sp. Ball. 

—The, hulks, old or dismasted ships, formerly 
used as prisons. 

Hulk (huik), 11 . t [Comp. Sc. hoialc, hoik, to 
dig, as a pit.] 1. To take out the enti-ails of; 
as, to hulk a hare. [E.are,]— 2. In mining, see 
Bths. 

Hulkyt.Ouilk'i), «. Bulky; unwieldy. 

Hull (hul), n. [A. Sax. hide, hulu, a hull or 
husk; comp. A. Sax. helm, to conceal, G-. 
Mdie, a covering, hiillen, Goth, huljan, to 
cover; also W. hid, a cover, huliaw, to cover. ] 

1. The outer covering of any tiling, particu- 
larly of a nut or of grain; the husk.— 2. The 
frstme or body of a ship, exclusive of her 
masts, . yard.?, and rigging. — HmZZ doion 
(nmt.), a tenn applied to a ship wlien she 
is at such a distance from an observer that 
only lier masts and sails are to he seen. 

Hull (hul), v.t. 1. To strip off or separate the 
hull or nulls of; as, to hull grain. — 2. To 
pierce the hull Of, as a ship witli a cannon- 
ball. 

Hull (hul), v.i. To float or drive on tlie 
waterj like the hull of a ship, without sails. 
JJ/hf.— Win you hoist sail, sir! here lies your way. 
Pa'i).— No, good swabber; I am to hull here a little 
longer. .S/iak. 

Hullabaloo (hnl'la-ha-loO, n. [Imitative of 
confused noise. Comp, hurly-burly. 1 Up- 
roar; noisy confusion. 

HuHer (IfuTfir), n. One who or that wliich 
hulls;: specifically, a machine f or sepai’ating 
seeds from their hulls. 

Hullo (hul-IoO, inteij. An exclamation to 
call attention. Same as Eolla. 

Hullock (Iiukok), n. Naut. a small part 
of a sail lowered in a gale to keep the ship’s 
head to the sea. 

Hully (hul'i), a. Having husks or pods; 
siliquous. 

Huloist (Irn'ld-ist), n. Same as Eyloist. 
Hulotheism (hu'iO-the-izin), n. Same as 
Eylotheimn. 

Hulsean (huls'5-an), «. Eccles. a term ap- 
plied to a series of lectures on divinity, 
aiimmny delivered at Cambridge, in accord- 
ance with certain provisions in the will of 
John /iuii'c of Elwoi’th, 

Hulstred,t 1>2>. [A. Sax. heolstar, dark or a 
darkirilaee.) Hidden. Ohaucei'. 

Huiver (Iral'ver), n. In.’S,. Imlfcre, holly; 
Icel. hulfr, dogwood.] The common holly. 
Hex Aquifolium. 

Hum (hum), v.i. pret, & pp. hummed; ppr. 
Imviming, [(lomp. G. hummen, alUecl to 
summon, U. Jwmmelen, to hum as bees: 
formed from the sound.] 1. To make a dull, 
prolonged sound, like that of a bee in flight; 
to drone; to nuumur; to buzz; as, a top 
hums. 

Butraning rivers, by his cabin creeping, 

.Rock soft his sinrabering thoughts in quiet ease. 

P, Fletcher. 

: 2,.To give utterance to a similar sound with 
the mouth; as, (a) to make an inarticulate 
mumuringor droning sound as if speaking, 

; but without opening the lips; to mumble. 

; The domly messenger turns me his back, 
:hv,dhu}ns. Shah. 

In my ears, niy father’s word 
■ //jWJOTerf ignorantly, as the sea in shells, 

£, B. Browning. 

(6) To make a drawling, inarticulate sound 
111 the pi’ocess of speaking, li’om embaiTass- . 

: ment or affectation. , 

lie hummed artel hsmeA. Hndibras. 
(c)To express applause or approbation by 
emitting a low prolonged sound or murmur. 

: : Wheii : Burnot preaclied, part of his congregation 
hummed so loudly and so long that he sat down to 
enjoy It yohnsoH. 

Hum (hum), u t, 1. To sing in a low voice ; 

; to murmur without articulation; to mumble; 
as, to /luju. an air. 
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Such (seritions) as are most hummed aiui iipj'ianduil. 

MiltOH, 

Hence— 8. t To trick or delude by flattery, 
soothing, or coaxing; to impose on; to ca- 
jole. . , 

Hum (hum), w. 1. The noise of bees in flight, 
of a spinning top, of a whiiding wheel, and 
the like; a buzz. — 2. Any inarticulate, low, 
murmuring, or buzzing sound; as, (a) a lovt' 
confused noise, as of a crowd, heard at a dis- 
tance; as, the busy hum of lueii. 

Kroin camp to camp, through tlie foul womb of night, 
Tlie hum of eitlmr army stilly .sounds, Shak. 

(b) A low inarticulate sound uttered by a 
speaker in a pause from embarrassment, 
alFectation, and the like; as, hums and haivs, 
(e) A buzz or murmur of applause or appro- 
bation. 

The hum with which AVilliam's speech had been 
received, and the hiss whicli had drowned the voice 
of Seymour, had been misunderstood, Macuulay. 

3. An imposition or hoax; humbug. 

I daresay all this is hum, and that all will come 
back. La>nh. 

Hum (hum), interj. A sound witli a pause, 
implying doubt and deliberation; ahem._ 
Humt (hum), n. [Probably from its causing 
a buzzing ox humming in the head.] A 
strongly intoxicating liquor supposed to 
have been made by mixing beer or ale and 
ardent spirits. 

Human (hu'man), a. [ Pr. humain, L. hii- 
manus, from homo, hominis, a man; akin to 
humus, the ground ; also to A. Sax. guma, a 
man.] 1. Belonging to man or mankind!; 
having the qualities or attributes of man ; 
as, a human voice ; human shape ; human 
nature; knowledge; hurnanlite. 

It will never be asked whether he be a gentleman 
born, but whether he be a human creature. Swift. 

2. t Profane; not sacred or divine; secular. 

' Human authors.’ SirT. Broione. 

Human (hu'man), n. A human being; a 
member of the family of mankind. ‘ Sprung 
of humans that inhabit earth.' Chapman. 
[Rare.] 

In this world of ours, . . . we Airw/nrrr often find 
ourselves, we cannot tell how, in strange positions. 

Prof. [Vilson. 

Hnmanatet (hu'man-at), a. Endued with 
humanity. 

Of your saying it followeth, that the bread is hu- 
mauaSe or incarnate. Cranmer. 

Humane (hu-man'),a- [See Human.] l. Be- 
longing to man; human. 

XVlien we had been taught all the mysterious 
articles, we coiild not, by any humane power, liave 
understood diem. yer. Taylor. 

2. Having Hie feeling-s and dispositions pro- 
per to man; having tenderness, compassion, 
and a disposition to treat other human 
beings and thcTower animals with kindness; 
kind; benevolent.— 3. Tending to humanize 
or refine ; hence, applied to the elegant or 
polite braliches of literature, especially 
philology, rhetoric, poetry, the study of the 
ancient classics, &c. 

He was well skilled in all kinds of humane literature. 

IVodd. 

Syn. Kind, benevolent, tender-hearted, 
tender, compassionate, merciful, sympa- 
thetic. 

Humanely (liu-manTi), adv. In a Immane 
manner; with kindness, tenderness, or com- 
passion; as, the jirisoners were treated te- 
manely. 

Humaneness Oiff-nian’’nes), 71 . The quality 
of being humane; teudeimess. 

Huraanlcs (hu-man'iks), n. The study of 
human nature or of matters relating to hu- 
manity. Collins. 

Huraanify (hii-man'i-fi), v,t. [L, Jmmanus, 
human, and /acid, to make.] To render 
human; to invest with human foim; to 
incarnate. H. B. ’Wilson. 

Humanism ( hu'man-izm ), n, 1. Human 
nature or disposition; humanity. 

A general disposition of mind, belonging to a man 
as such, is termed Meyer. 

2. Polite learning. 

Humanist (ha'man-lat), n. 1. One who 
studies the humanities ; a classical scholar 
of the Renaissance period.— 2. One who 
studies human nature. Sha/teshwy- [Rare.] 
Humanistic (hu-mah-ist'ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to humanity or to humanists. 

No mystic dreams of ascetic , piety had come to 
trouble the traiitjuillity of Its fiumanisiic devotion, 
Vr.Qnird. 

Humanitarian (hu-man'i-ta"ri-an), n. 
[Prom humanity.] 1. One who has a great 
regard or love for humanity ; a philan- 
thropist,— 2. One who denies the clivinity 
of Christ, and believes him to have been a 
mere man.— 3. A disciple of Saint Simon, 


: , And far below the Roundhead rode 

And ArfwtOTed a surly hymn. Tennyson. 

2, To express approbation of, or applaud, 
as by a hum. 


Pate, fill', fat, fall; me. met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, m6ve; tube, tub, bull; 


from his maintaining the perfectibility of 
human nature without the aid of grace. 
Htimanitarian (hu-miiu'i-ta'Ti-an), a. Per- 
taining to humanitarians or hnnianltarian- 
ism. 

Humanitarianisra(liff-'Rft'i'i-ta'Ti-an-izm), 
n. 1. Humanity; philaiitliropy. — 2. Tite 
doctrine tluit Jesu.s Clirist was possessed 
of a human nature only.— 3. The doctrino 
of St. Simon and his disciples that mankind 
may become perfect without divine aid. 
Humanitiant (hu-ma-ni'shan), 5i. a hu- 
manist. B. Jonson. 

Humanitjf (!iu-man'i-ti), n. [Pr. limnaniU, 
L. humanitas, from humanus. See Human.] 
1. The quality of being human; the peculiar 
nature of man, by which he is distinguished 
from other beings. —2. Mankind collectively; 
the human race, 

Htifmznity must perforce prey on itself. Shah. 

If lie is able to untie those knots, he is able to 
teach all hnmanity, Glan'z/iUe, 

3. The quality of being humane; the kind 
feelings, dispositions, and sympathies of 
man ; kindness ; benevolence ; especially, a 
disposition to relieve persona in distress, 
and to ti’eat all created beings with tender- 
ness: opposed to cruelty. 

True humanity consists not in a sqiieamisb ear ; 
it consists not in starting or shrinkin.sr at tales of 
misery, but in a disposition of heart to relieve it. 
True humanity appertains rather to the mind than 
to the nerves, and prompts men to use real and active 
measures to execute tlie actions whicli it suggests. 

C. y. Fox. 

4. Mental cultivation; liberni education; in- 
struction in classical and polite literature,—^: 

5. Classical and jjolite literature; a branch 
of such literature, as philology, grammar, 
rhetoric, poetry, the study of the ancient 
classics, and the like. In this sense gener- 
ally used in the plural with the definite 
ai’ticle prefixed— 'f/ie humanities but in 
Scotland used in the singular and aiiplied to 
Latin and Latin literatiu’e alone; as, a pro- 
fessor of humanity. 

Philologic.ul studies, when pliilology .was restricted 
to tlie cultivation of the languages, literature, history, 
and arcliicology of Greece aiid Rome, ware very 
commonly called litera humanieres, or, ill English, 
the humanities; and it is tile conviction of'tlieir 
value as a moral and intellectual discipline which has 
led scholars almost universaliy to ascribe, the origin 
of tills appellation to a sense of tlieir refining’, elevat- , 
ing, and hmnanizing influence. This, however, I 
tliink is an erroneous etymology. They were called 
litera: humaniores, the humanities, by way of op- ’ 
position to the litera divina, or divinity, the two 
studies, philology and theology, then completing the 
circle of scholastic knowledge, which, at the period 
of tlie introduction of the phrase, scarcely included , 
any branch of physical science. G. P. Marsh, 

Hxuiianization (hu'man-iz-a"sbou), n. Tlie 
act of humanizing. Coleridge. ‘The hu- 
manimtion of our manners.’ Priestley. 
Humanize, Htimanise (hu'man-iz), v.t. 
pret. & pp. humanized; ppr. humanizing. 

1. To render humane; to .subdue any ten- 
dency to cruelty, and render susceptible of 
kind feeling,s: to soften. 

Was it the business of magic to humanise our 
natures ? dtii.wn. 

2. To render human; to give a luiinan chsir- 
acter or expres.sion to; to invest with the 
character of humanity. 

That air of victorious serenity wliich art imprints 
on brow and face and form of its beautiful human- 
ised divinities. Br. Caird, 

Humanize, Humanise (hu'man-iz), v.i. To 
become more humane; to become more 
civllizod. 

By tlie original law of nations, war and extirpation 
were the punishment of injury. Humanizing by de- 
grees, it admitted slavery instead of death; a further 
step -was tile exchange of prisoners instead of slavery. 

Franklin. " ■ 

Humanizer (hu’man-iz-er), n. One who hu- 
manizes. 

Humankiad (Im'man-kmd), n. The race of 
man; mankind; the human .species. . 

A knowledge both of books and humankind. Pope. . 
Humanly (Im'mun-li), adr. l. In a human 
manner; after the manner of men; accord- 
ing to the opinions or knowledge of men.; 

, as, the present pro,spects, humanly 
ing, promise a happy issue.— 2. t Kindly; iim 
nianely. 

Modestly bold and severe. Pope, . 

Humationt (hura-a'shon), n. Interment. 
HumlDird(hiim'berd). n. HamtiaaEumming- 
(which see). 

Humble (hum'bl), a. [Fr.; L. hu.milis, ;froin 
humm. fhe earth.] 1. Hot high or: lofty; ; 
low; unpretending; mean; as, a humble 
place or cottage. ‘A humble gait.’ Shak. 

Above her and her love. .Shaft. 

Thy humble nest built on the ground, Cosoley. 

2, Having a low estimate of one’s self; not 


oil, pound; 


ii, Se. alMtne; : Sc. toy. 
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proud, arrogant, or assuming; having a low 
opinion of one’s self, and a deep sense of 
unwortliiness in the sight of Wod; lowly; 
modest; meek; suhmissire. 

God resisteth the proud, but givetli grace unto tlie 
hunil/le. Jarn. ir. t,. 

—Hiimhlt; pi.fl. See HL'iiUbK-piE. 

Humble (hum'bl), t>.t. pret. & pp. lunnhletl; 
ppr. humbling. 1. To reduce the heiglit of; 
to make less high or lofty; to bring down; 
to lowtu-. 

The highest mountains may be humbled into 
valleys. ' . Hakemil. 

2. To reduce tlie power, indepeiidcneo, or 
state of; to bring down to a low social or 
national condition ; to abase ; to lower; as, 
Rome was humbled but not subdued ; the 
battle of Waterloo humhlad the power of 
Bonaparte. 

Fortune not much of humbling mo can bo<'jst; 
Though doulda tax'd, how little have I lost I Pope. 

8. To make bumble or lowly in mind; to 
bring down tlie pride or vanity of; to give a 
low opinion of one’s moral worth ; to make 
meek and submissive to the divine will; to 
humiliate; often used reliexively. 

Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty 
hand of God, that he may exalt you. t Pet. v. 6. 

Hezekiah humbled himself iot the pride of his 
heart. e Chron. .xxxii. sS. 

Sm To abase, lower, depress, humiliate, 
disgrace, degrade, crush, subdue, mortify. 
Humble (buui'bl), a. Same as Huffimel. 
Humblet (lium'bl), u. Broken; lirui.sod; .sore. 

‘ If heels.’ Holland. 

Humblet (bunTbl), v.t. To break; to bruise; 
to chafe; to make sore. ‘ Kibed or humbled 
heels.’ Holland. 

Humble-bee (bmn'I)l-be), ?i. humble, 

to bum, from hum; comp. G. hummel, Dan. 
humla-bi, Sw. humla, humble-bee, from 
the humming sound it makes. It is often 
called bumblebee for same reason.] The 
common name of a genus of large, hairy 
bees (BombusJ, of which many specie, s are | 
found in Britain. They live in curious habi- 
tations, sometimes 
' e^eavated^at^^a 

The societies con- 

sist, in some species, \ 

of about 50 or 60 in- Humbie-bee. 

clividiials; mothers, 

of as many as 200 or 300. They contain three 
kinds of individuals— males, females, and 
neuters or undeveloped females. Tb e males, 
like the drones among hive-bees, have no 
stings. The prevailing colours of the species 
iire yellow, red, and black. The B. terres- 
tf in {Apis terrestris of Linn.) and B. lapi- 
clarius are the largest of the species. 
Humblehede.t n. Humldeness. Chaucer. 
Humble-mouthed (luun'bl-mou'fHd), a. 
Mild; meek; modest. 

You’re meek and humble-mouthed. Shale. 

Humbleness (hum'bl-nes), n. The state of 
being humble or low; humility; meekness. 
Humble-pie (hum'bl-pi), n. [From humbles 
or urnblos, entrails of the deer, and pie.] A 
pie made of the heart, Uver, kidneys, and 
entrails of the deer.— To eat hmnble-pic, to 
do anything humiliating from intimidation 
or pusillauiinity; to submit tamely to insult , 
or humiliation; to apologize, or humiliate 
one's self, abjectly. This phra,se has its 
origin in the fact that at the hunting-feast, 
while the lord and his friends feasted on 
• the great venison pasty, a pie made of the 
humbles or umbles was set before the hunts- 

■ man and his followers. The humbles wercj 
the perquisite of the huntsman. Though 
this is the origin of the phrase, its applica- 
tion has no doubt been influenced by the 
adjective Aurntfe, 

Humble-plant (hmn'))l-plant), n. A species 
of sensifave plant {Mimosa pudica), nat. 
order Ieguminosa3. The slightest touch 
causes the leaflets to close. 

Humbler (hum'blil'r), n. One who or that 
which humbles; one that reduces pride or 
mortifies. 

Humbles (hum'blz), n. pil. [See Umbles.] 
Entrails of a deer, as the heart, liver, kid- 
neys; nmbles. See Humble-pie. 

HumblesSjt Humblesse.i n-. [0. Fr. hum- 
Wmc,. humility.] Humbleness; humility; 

■ low obeisance. Chaucer; Spenser. 
Humbling,] n, A humming. Chaucer. 
Humblingly (hum'bling-li), adv. In a 

humbling or humiliating manner. 


Humbly (iium'lfli), a-.lfi. in a tiuiiilih.! mim- 
! ner; with modest suhniKsiveness; with hu- 
j mility. 

j Hope fmtnbly tben, witli treniblljit,'’ pinions soar; 

1 Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore. 

Pope, 

Humboldtilite (Imm-bdlt'i-lTt), a. [After 
Baron F. H. A. von Humboldt, the German 
naturalist, and Gr. lithos, a stone.] A 
variety of melilite; a silicate of alumina and 
iron, belonging to the vesuviaiiite group. 
Humboldtine (hum'bolt-in), n. [from 
Humboldt.] A uativ'e oxalate of tlie prot- 
oxide of iron. 

Humboldtite (lmm'li(ilt-it), u. \ From 
Humboldt. ] A rare mineral, a variety ot 
datolite, occurring in .small crystal.^, nearly 
colourless and transparent, or of a yellowish 
tinge, and translucent, rarely separate, Imt 
usually aggregated ; their primary form, au 
oblique rlioinlnc iirism. 

Humbug (hum'bug), n. [No dmflit from 
hum and bug, hum having probably it.s .sense 
of to deceive, and bug its old meauiiig of 
bugbear; hence it is = false alarm. The 
association of hum with bug wa.s perijajis 
partly suggested by the fact that hug meant 
also a beetle or other Insect, partly from 
the words imm and buzz having been em- 
ployed in conjunction to typify sound with- 
out sense. In the Slang Dietiona rt/ the word 
is traced to about 1735-40, oceiirriug on the 
title-page of a jest-book— ‘Merry conceits, 
facetioii.s drolleries . . . l)on-nwts, and hum- 
bugs.’ It is called a new-coined expression 
in the Connoisseur, 1757.] 1. An imposition 
played off under fair and honoiu-aijle pre- 
tences; a hoax.— 2. Spirit of deception or 
imposition; falseness; hollownes.s; pretence; 
as, there is a great deal of humbug about 
him.— 3. An impostor; a cheat; a trickish 
fellow ; a person given to cajolery, flattery, 
or specious stories. 

Humbug (hum'bug), v.t. pret. <t pp. huw- 
bugged; ppr. humbugging. To deceive; to 
impose on; to cajole or trick; to hoax. 
Humbuggable (hum-liug'a-bl), a. Capable 
of being humbugged. Southey. 
Humbugger (hum 'bug -Or), n. One who 
humbugs. 

Humbtiggery (luim'bag-a-i-i), n. Tlie prac- 
tice of imposition; humbugging or imposing 
upon people; quackery or the "Uke. 
Humdrum (Imm'drum), a. [ITolmbly from 
1 hum and drum, and signifying originally 
I droning, monotonous. ] Coriinionplace • 

* homely; dull; heavy. ‘A humdrum croiit.' 

I Bryant. 

Humdrum (Imm'drnm), n. 1. A dull fellow; 

! a bore.— 2. A dronish tone of voice; dull 
j monotony. Joclrell—S. A small loxv cart 
with three wheels, drawn usually by one 
horse. 

Humdrum (imm'drum), v.i. To pass time 
in a dull manner. 

Humdudgeon (Inun-dnj'ou), n. [Hum, and 
dudgeon, auger,] A complaint or outcry 
without suftlcieut reason. Sir IF. Scott 
[Scotch,] 

Humect, Humectate (liu-mekt', hu-mckt'- 
at), v.t. [L. humeeto, humcotatim, from 
humeatus, moist, from humeo, to be moist.] 
To moisten; to wet; to water. [Bare.] 
Humectant (Im-mek'tant), n. [L. himec- 
tans, hwnectant'is, ppr. of humeeto, to wet. 
See HuMEcr.] A substance tending to in- 
crease the fluidity of the blood. 

Humectant (hu-mek'tant), a. In med. dil- 
uent (which see). 

Humectation (hu-raekt-iVshon), n. [See 
Humect.] l. The act of moistening, wet- 
ting, or watering. [B.are.]~2. In med. (a) 
the prepai'ing of a medicine by steeping it 
for a time in water, in order to soften and 
moisten it, or to cleanse it, or prevent its 
subtile parts from being dissipated in grind- 
ing, or the Uke. (b) 'The application of 
moistening remedies. 

Humective (hu-mekt'iv), a. Having the 
power to moisten. 

Humefy (lin'me-fi), v.t. [L. humeo, to 
moisten, and facto, to make.] To make 
moist; to soften with water. Goldsmith. 
Humeral (hu'nuSr-al), a. [L. humerus, the 
shoulder. ] Belonging to the shoulder; as, 
the humeral artery. 

Humerus (liu'mer-us), n. pi. Humeri (hu'- 
mer-i), [L.] In anat. (a) the long cylindri- 
cal bone of the upper arm, situated between 
the shoulder-bone or scapula and the fore- 
arm, and articulating with both; the cor- 
respondingbonein animals. (6) 'The shoulder 
as a whole, including the head of the above- 
mentioned bone, and the connected parts. 


ell. So. locA: 


j, yob; n, Fr. ton; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


Humet, Humette (hu-nujt'), a. In her. a 
tiii'iii ajqilieaifle to the chevron, fesse, bend, 
cro.SH, ikc., wlion cut off' orcouped, .so that 
the cxtrcmitio.s do not reach the sides ot the 
e,scutehe(>n. 

Humilum (imm'imm), n. -A kind of plain, 
coarse Indian cloth, made of cotton. 

Humic (iiii'mik), a. Pei'taining to or de- 
rived from Inimu.s or inuuhl.— Humic acid, 
au acid formed from immld 1)y Iioiling it 
with alkalies, and adding acids to the solu- 
tion. 

Humicubationi (liu'mi-ku-l)a"i;hon), n. [L. 
humus, tlie ground, and mho, to lie.] A 
lying on the ground. 

Ashes, tears, and hmnicuhati07is, Bramhall, 

Humid (InYuiid), a. 1 L. humiilit.'., from 
humeo, to be moist; Fr. hiimide.] Hoist, 
or iiecompaiiied with moisture; damp; con- 
taining sensiifle moisture; wet or Wiitery; 
consisting of water or vapour; as, a, humid 
air or .atmosiihere; humid earth. 

On wliich t}ie sun more impressed his beams 
Tlian in fair evening cloud or humid bow. Milton. 

Humidity (hu-mid'i-ti), n. The state of 
being humid; moisture; dampness; a mode- 
rate degree of wetness which is perceptible 
to the eye or touch. 

Humidness (inVmid-ues), n. Ifiimidity. 
Humifuse (hu'mi-fus), a. [L, humus, the 
ground, and fusus, poured or spread out. ] 
Tn but spread over the surface of the ground, 
or proeumbent ; as, a humifuse plant. 
Humile i (liu'mil), a. hnwiy; humlile, 
Humile t (liu'mii), ttf. To humble. Up. 
Fisher. 

Humiliant (hu-mil'i-ant), «. Uumiliating. 
‘Tile melancholy of humiliant thoughts.' 
E. B. Browning. [Rare and poetical.] 
Humiliate (hu-mll'i-at), v.t pret. & pp. 
humiliated; ppr. humiliating. [L. humilio, 
ImmiUatum, from hiimilis, humble. See 
Humble.] To reduce to a lower position 
In one’.s own estimation or the estimation 
of others; to humble; to depress; as, humili- 
ated slaves. 

We stand kttmiliated rather than encouraged. 

Arnold. 

Humiliating (in- 1 -niil'i-At-iti.g), p. and a-. 

1. Humbling; depressing.— 2. Abating pride; 
reducing self-confidence; mortifying. 

He exacted from the republic of Genoa the most 
submissions. Mctcauhiy. 

Humiliation Oifi-inil'i-a"shon), n. [L. hu- 
miliatio, humiliationis, from humilio, fm- 
■miliatitm, to abase. See Humiliate.] 

1. The act of humiliating or humbling; 
reduction to a lower position ; the state of 
iieing humiliated, humbled, or mortified; 
abasement. 

The former was a humiliation of Deitj'; tlie 
latter a humiliation of manhood. Hookey. 

At Essex House he had to calm the rage of a young 
hero incensed by multiplied wrongs and humilio.. 
turns. Macaulay. 

Humility (hu-mil'i-ti), n. [Fr. hfoniiife; 

L. humuitas, from humilis. See Humble.] 

1. The state or quality of being humble; 
freedom from pride and arrogance; lowli- 
ness of mind ; a modest estimate of one’s 
own worth; a deep sense of one’s own 
im worthiness in the sight of God, self- 
abasement, penitence for sin, and submis- 
sion to the divine will. 

Before honour te huniiUty. Prov. sv, 33. 
Serving the Lord with all humility of mind. 

Acts XX. ig. 

2. Act of submission. 

With tha.se humilities they satisfied the young 
king. Davies. 

Humin (hu'min), n. See Humus. 
Humiriaeese (hu-mI'ri-il"se-6), n.'pl. [ Hmiri, 
the name in Guiana of one of the species.] 

A small nat. order of polypetaloiisexogenous 
plants. The species are, witli one exoep- : 
tion, tropical South American trees or 
shrubs, abounding in a resinous juice. One 
species {HunLirium balsainiferuni) has a 
thick hark, which ahouncls with a red bal- 
samic fluid resembling styrax in smell. The 
bark is bm'ned as a perfume by the negroes 
and natives of Guiana; and the wood (termed 
rcclnoaocV) is used in building their houses. 
Humite (hum'it), n. [After Sir Abraham 
Hume.] A variety of chondrodite, a gem 
of a reddish-brown colour and a shining 
lustre, crystallized in octahedrons, much 
niodifled by truncation and hevelment. 
Hunile (hum'l), a. Same as Hummel. 
[Scotch.] 

Hummel (hum'mel), a. [A. Sax. hamelan, 
Icel. and Sw. hamla, to hamstring, to muti- 
late.] Having no horns ; as, a hummel cow, 
[Scotch.] 

w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See KEY 
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Hummel (huui'mel), v. f. 1 III. A ilEL, «. ] 
To sei);H'ate from the awns; saiil ol harlej. 
Humineller (hum'mel-Crj, n. One who or 
that which hmumels: specifically, an mstra- 
nient or machine for separating the awns of 
barley from the seed. 

Htunmer (Imm'er), n. l. One wilo or tliat 
wljich hums,— 2. A humniing-bird. 
Humming (hurn'ing), a. strong, as applied 
to maltdicpiors; brisk. 

With a pudding- on Sundays, with stout hununin^ 
liquor, . 

Aud rcranants of Latiu to welcome the vicar. 

Dr, II’, Pope, 

Humming (hum'ing), n. A sound like that 
made by bees; a low murmuring sound. 

The mu.sical accents of the Indians, to us, are but 
inarticulate hummings. Glanville. 

Humming-bird (hum'ing-berd), n. A name 
given to tlie individuals of a family (Tro- 
ehilidaj) of minute and beautiful birds, so 
called from the sound of their wings in 
llight. The beak i.s slender, generally long, 
sometimes straight and .sometimes curved ; 
the tongue is long, filiform, bifid at the 
point, and capable of being protruded to a 
considerable distance; tlie hyoid bones ex- 
tend over the back of the skull, as in the 
woodpecker. Some of the species are the 
smallest of all birds. They never light to 
take food, but feed while on the wing. 
These beautiful birds, which may be termed 



Tufted-necked Humming-bird uriia/ni). 

i the gems of animated nature, are peculiar 
. to America, and almost exclusively tropical. 
The ruby-throated humming-bird {Trochilus 
colubris) is pretty common in the United 
States. Among the more remarkable of 
these birds is the species represented in the 
cut, the tufted-necked humming-bird (Ornw- 
wya m-nata) of Gruianaand Northern lirazil. 
In this species the crest, outer tail-feathers, 

. and neck plumes are reddish chestnut, the 
latter tipped with green, the throat and 
upper part of the breast are emerald green, 
the back bronze green. Perhaps fom- hun- 
dred species of humming-birds are now 
known. 

Humming-bird. Hawk-moth, n. A lepi- 

, dopterous insect, the Macroglossa stellata- 
mm. family_ Sphingidie. It is one of the 
-most beautiful of the diurnal species of 
hawk-moths, and is remarkable for the loud- 
ness of the sound which its wings produce; 
when feeding it inserts its long proboscis 
into the cups of even the narrowest tubular 
flowers. : 

Humtning-top (hum'iug-top), n. A hallow 
spinning top, which, when spun, emits a 
, loud humming sound. ;■ 

Hummock (hum'mok), n. [Trobably a dim. 
form oi hump.] 1. A rounded knoll or 
hillock; a rise of ground of no great extent 
above a level surface.— 2. A ridge, pile, or 
protuberance raised by, some pressure or 
force upon an ice-field.— 3. A term applied 
in Florida to fertile and timbered lands. 
Hummocked (hum'mokt), u. Uesembliug a 
hummock; exhibitiug or characterized by 
hummocks. 

: The lulls (of Iceland) are in long masses, 

MiSS 

Hummocky (imm'mok-i), a. Abounding in 
or full of hummocks., 

Hummum (iLum'mum), «. [Per.] A hath 
or, place for sweating. , 

Humor (hn'mer or'u'mer), n. American 
spelling of iftwnoar (which see). 

Humoral (hu'mer-al or u'mcr-al), m Per- 
: taining to or proceeding from the humours; 
as, a humoral lever.— B'umoral pathology, 
that pathology, or doctrine of the nature of 
diseases, which attributes all morbid pheno- 


I mena to the disordered condition of the 
I fluids or humours. 

Humorallsm (hu'mer-al-izm or u'niei-al- 
izm), n. 1. State of being humoral.— T The 
doctrine that diseases have their seat in the 
humours. . 

Humoralist (lifi'mfer-al-ist or u'mGr-al-ist), 
n. One who favours the humoral pathology. 
Humoric (hu'mer-ik or u'mer-ik), a. Per- 
taining to humour or Immours. 

Humorifie (hu-m6r-if'ik or u-mer-lfik), a. 
[L. humor, humour, and facia, to make.] 
Producing humour. Coleridge. 

Humorism (hu'n.er-izm or fl'mei--izra), n. 

1. The manner or disposition of a humorist ; 
humorousness. — 2. A medical theory founded 
oh the pai-t which thehumours are supposed 
to play in the production of disease; Galen- 
ism. 

Humorist (Im'mer-ist or u'mer-ist), n. 1, A 
person having a vitiated or distempered 
condition of the humours. 

By a uise and timous inquisition the peccant 
luunours and hianorists nuist be discovered and 
purged or cut off; mercy in such a case in a kinjj is 
true cruelty. Bacon, 

2. One who exhibits certain strong pecti- 
liarities of disposition or manner; one vvho 
indulges in whims, conceits, or eccentricities ; 
one who likes to gratify Ms own inclination 
or bent of mind. 

He (Sir Roger de Coi'erley) . . . was a great tiu- 
in all parts of his life. Addison. 

Tile notion of a hmnorist is one that i.s greatly 
pleased or greatly displeased with little things ; his 
actions seldom directed by die reason and nature of 
things. Watts. 

r,. One that makes use of a humorous style 
in speaking or writing; one whose writings 
or conversation are full of humour; one who 
has a playful fancy or genius; a wag. 

My devil was to be, like Grethe’s, the universal 
humorist, who shoiild make all things vain and no- 
thing worth, by a perpetual collation of the great 
with tlie little in the presence of the infinite. 

Colei'idge. 

A One who sets himself to amuse people; a 
droll; a merry-andrew. 

Now, gentlemen, I go 
To turn an actor and a humorist. 

Where, ere 1 do resume my present person, 

We hope to make the circles of your eyes 
Flow with distilled laughter. £. fonsoH. 

5. One who attributes all diseases to a de- 
praved state of the humours. 

Humoristic (hu'm6r-ist"ik or u'mer-ist'Tk), 
a. Pertaining to or like a humorist. 
Humorize (hu'm6r-iz or fi'm6r-iz), v.i. To 
fall in with the humour of anything or of 
any person. 

Humorous (hu'm6r-us or fi'm6r-us), a. 

1. t Moist; huniid. 

Come, he hath hid himself among these trees, 

To be consorted with the humorous night. Shak. 

2. Full of humour; exciting laughter; jocu- 
lar; plajdal; aSi a humorous story or author. 

3. Subject to be governed by humour or 
caprice; irregulai-; capricious; whimsical. 

Thou Fortune’s champion, that dost never fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is by. Siiak. 

Syn, Jocose, jocular, witty, pleasant/play- 
ful, merry. 

Humorously Gl-fi'mfer-us-li or u'mCr-us-li), 
adx. In a humorous manner; pleasantly; 
Jocosely; capriciously; whimsically. 

,: It has been :A«»wra?<jfO' said, that some have 
fished the . veiy Jakes for, papers left there by men 
ofwit. ■ ■ Stoift. 

We resolve by hdves, rashly and humorously. 

Calamy. 

Humorouaness (hu'mer-us-nes or fl'mer-us- 
nes), 1. The state or quality of being 
hUmorbus; Oddness of conceit; jocularity; 
fickleness; caprlciousness. 

It must be extreme humorousness to deny a Pro- 
vidence in them. Goodman. 

It Peevishness; petulance; moodiness. 
Humorsome (hu'mer-sum or u'in6r-sura), a. 

1, Influenced by the humour of the moment; 

peevish; petulant. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The commons do not abet humorsome, factious 
arms. . , - Burke. 

2. Adapted to excite laughter; odd; humor- 
, ous., 

Humorsomely (hu 'mSr-sum-li or u'mOr- 
sumrli), adv. In a humorsome maimer; 
peevishly; petulantly; humorously; oddly. 
S*oo(hnan. ; , , 

Humour Chu'niOr or u'mbr), [Fr. ?iM»iewr; 

L, hivmjor, moisture, liquid.] 1. Moisture; 
speCiilcally, the moisture or one of the fluids 
of animal bodies; as, the vitreous /wwnow 
of the eye.— 2. In old mad. fa) & fluid, of 
which there were four, on the conditions 
and proportions of which the bodily and 
mental health was supposed to depend. ; 


The four humours in nmn, according to the old 
physicians, were blood, choler, phlegm, and melan- 
choly. Trench. 

(6) Animal fluid in a vitiated state, (c) Cu- 
taneous eruption.— S. Turn of mind; tem- 
per; disposition, or rather a peculiarity of 
disposition, often temporary: so called be-, 
cause the temper of mind has been supposed 
to depend on the fluids of the body. 

Examine liow your humour is inclined, - - 

And wliicli the ruling passion of your mind. 

Roscommon. 

4. That mental quality which gives to ideas 
a ludicrous or fantastic turn, and tends to 
excite laughter or mirth. See WiT. — 
6. Caprice; freak; whim; vagary. 

Is my friend .ill perfection? . . . Has he not hu- 
mours to be endured ? South. 

6. A trick; a practice or habit. 

I like not the humour of lying. Shak, 

—Aqueotis humour. See Aqueous.— -Ciayk- 
talline hmmnir or lens. See Crystalline. 
— Vitreous humour. See Vitreous.— O we 
of humour, out of temper; dissatisfied; dis- 
pleased.— Sun. Temper, disposition, mood, 
frame, whim, fancy, caprice, merriment,, 
jocularity. 

Humour (hu'mer or u'mer), v.t. 1. To com- 
ply with the humour or inclination of; to 
sooth by compliance; to gratify; to indulge. 

You when I (im sick; 

Why not when I am spleuetick? Pape, 

2. To endeavour to .suit the peculiarities or 
exigencies of; to adapt one’s self to; to suit; 
to comply with ; as, an actor humours his 
part or the piece. 

It is my part to invent, and tlie musicians to hu- 
mour that invention. Dry den, 

Humous (hii'mus),fl. [L. /MmH/.<i,the ground, ] 
In cTmm. pertaining to or derived from hu- 
mus or mould. 

Hump Ouimp), n. [A nasalized form of huh 
or hob. Conq). L. G. hump, heap, hill, stump ; 
D. homp, a lump.] A protuberance; a 
swelling ; especialiy, the protuberance 
formed by a crooked back; a hunch; as, a 
camel with one or two flumps. 

Here upon this of granite 

Sit with me a quiet while. Prof. Blackie. 

Humpback (hump'bak), n. 1. A crooked 
back ; high shoulders. — 2, A person ‘ who ; 
has a crooked back. — ,3. A whale of the 
genus Megaptera, so called from the bunch 
on the back. These whales are found in 
both northern and southern seas, but are 
not in great repute among wlialers. 
Humpbacked (hump'bakt), a. Having a 
crooked back. 

Humped (Immpt), a. Having a hump or 
protuberance on the back. 

Humpy (Immp'i), a. Full of humps; marked 
by frequent protuberances. 

Humstrum (hum'striim), n. 1. A musical 
instrument out of tune or rudely construct- 
ed; a Jew’s-harp. [Provincial.]— 2. Music, 
especially indifferently played music. 
Humulin, Humuline (hu'mfi-lin), n. The 
same as XtffiHflwi, (which see). 

Humulus (hu'mii-lus), n. [From L. humus, 
the ground— creeping on the ground if not 
supported.] A genus of plants belonging 
to the nat. order Cannabincte, of which the 
hop (H. Lupulns) is the only known species. 
See Hop. 

Humus (hu'mus), n. [L. humus, soil. ] A 
term sjuionymous with vegetahla mould. It 
is a dark brown or black powder, and is 
obtained in greatest abundance from bog- 
earth, peat, and turf. When wood is ex- 
posed to air and moisture it decays and 
moulders, and i.s gradually converted into 
humus. At one stage of the process it is 
converted into one or other of two suh- ., 
stances called Jmmin and ulmin, both in- 
soluble in alkalies. The latter substance has 
received its name from the fact tluit a closely 
allied substance exudes from the bark of the 
elm, and indeed appears to be contained in 
the bark of most trees. Humus, as it exists in , 
the soil, is a product of the decay of veget- 
ables: it is almost insoluble in water, but is 
readily soluble in solutions of the alkaline 
carbonates. It is a mixture of various car- 
bon compounds, which slowly undergo com- 
bustion with the production of carbon di- 
oxide, water, and ammonia, which are again 
taken up by plants. 

Hun (hun), n. [L. Hunni, the Huns.] A 
member of an ancient Asiatic race; probably 
of the Mongolian or Tatar stock, first ap- 
pearing prominently in hi,story about 373 
A.B. In that year they croiised the Pnieper, 
defeated the Goths and drove them over the 
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HUNCH 


Baiuibe into the Bomau provinue of Pan- 
nonia (IlimRary). In the reign of Attila(484) 
they overran and ravaged tlie greater part 
of Europe, and compelled the Eonians to 
pay trilnite. With tlie deatli of Attila tlieir 
imwer was Ijroken. Tliey were a savage and 
ngly tribe, having dark complexions, small, 
deep-set black eyes, broad shoulders, flat 
noses, and no beard. 

Htmcli (hunsh), w. [By W edgwood regarded 
as a form of Ivump, like lump, lunch (a 
lump or piece); clu'tnp or thump, Sc. ckinch, 
(ke.| 1. A hump; a protuberance; as, the 
knnchot a camel.— 2. A lump; a thick piece; 
as, a hunch ot bread. 

His wife brought out the cut loaf and a piece of 
Wiltshire cheese, and I took tliem in hand, gave 
Richard a good kitncU, and took anotlier for myself. 

Cohbdt. 

k. A push or jerk with the fist or elbow. 
Huncil (hunsh), v.t 1. To push witli the 

elbow; to push or thrust with a .sudden jerk. 

Jack's friends began to hunch and push one another. 

Arlmthnct. 

2, To push out in a protuberance; to crook, 
as the hack. ‘The back is quite /mwciied.’ 
Pennant. 

Hunchback (hun.s!i'ljak), 7i. A hump-back; 
a hump-backed person. 

Hunchbacked, (hunslTbakt), a. Having a 
crooked back. 

Hundred (hnn'drcd), a. [A. Sax. hu7id, 
hundteontig, later hundred; comp. Goth. 
hxind and taihun-tShund, 0.,Sax. hand, Icel. 
hundrath, Dan. hundrede, I). Jionderd, 

0..1I,G. hunt, huntari, hundert, G. hun- 
dert, L. centum, Skr. gatmn, a hundred. 
In A. Sax. hund was employed as a prefix 
in expressing 70, SO, 00, 110, and 120 as well 
as 100; the original meaning of hund bein.g 
10; thus, hu'tid-seofontig (7x10), 70; hund- 
nigontig, 90; hund -twelf tig (12x10), 120. 
Uund (ten) Gotii. tehimd, corresponds to 
the X. tenn. -gmti, 6r. Jeonti, Skr. gati, 
forms which presuppose an Indo-Eur. dak- 
anta, from rfate'u.ten.aiicl superlative suffix, 
-ta. Hund seem-s to have assumed the mean- 
ing of hundred (originally tihun-tihund, 
10 X 10) from being regarded as a convenient 
abbreviation. The red In hundred is the 
same term, as Icel. roethr, which is used as 
a numeral suffix = tip or ten; thus dttrmtAr, 
SO, nircethr, 90; it i.s akin to E. read, and to 
Gotii. garathjan, to reckon. Comp. So. and 
O.E. /mnden 3 Ten times ten; ninety and 
ten added; as, n hundred men. 

Hundred (huu'dred), n. 1. The product of 
ten multiplied by ten; a collection, body, or 
sura, consisting of ten times ten individuals 
or units; five score.— 2. A division or part 
of a county in England, supposed to have 
originally contained a hundred families or 
freemen.— Uonp or g'reat hundred, the sum 
of no.—ChUtern Hundreds. See Chimeen 
IICJ iDRBDS. 

Hundred-court (him'dred-kort), n. In 
England, a court held for all the inhabitants 
, of a hundred. 

Hundreder, Hundredor (hnn'dred-6r), w. 

l. An inhabitant or freeholder in a hundred. 

2, In law, a man who may he of a jury in 
any controversy respecting land within the 

. . hundred to which he belongs. —3. One having 
the jurisdiction of a hundred; sometimes, 
the bailiff of a hundred. 

Hundred-fold (hun'dred-fold), n. A hun- 
dred times as much. 

Hundredor. See Huedebdeb. 
Hundred-penny (Imn'dred-pen-nl), n. A 
tu.v; formerly collected by the sheriff or lord 
of a hundred. 

Hundredtb. (Imn'dredth), a. 1. The ordinal 
:■ Of a hundred; coming or reckoned last of a 
: hundred individuals; as, I told him tor the 
Timulrudth time.— 2. Eorming one of a hun- 
, dred parts into which anything is divided; 
as, he received not the hundredth part of 
wliat was lii.s due. 

Hundredth (hun'dredth), n. 1. The one 
after the ninety-ninth. —2. One of a hundred 
. parts into which anything is divided ; the 
Quotient of a unit divided by a humh'ed. 
Hundred'weight (Imn'dred-wat), n. In 
avoirdupois weight, a denomination of 
weight, usually denoted by Gmt, containing 
112 lbs. It is subdivided into 4 quarters, 
each containing 28 lbs. The long hundred- 
weight Is 120 lbs. 

Hung (hung), pret. & pp. of hang. 
Hungarian (liung-ga'ri-an), a. Of or relat- 
ing to Hungary.— Hunpanan machine, a 
hydraulic machine on the principal of Hero’s 
fountain, so called fx-om its having been first 
employed in draining a niiire at Chemnitz 
. in Hxmgary. 
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' Hungarian (Inmg-ga'n-an), n. 1, A native 
or naturalized iiihaliitaut of Hungary.— 
i 2. 'I he language spoken l»y the IIimgavian,s. 

. Huugary-balsain (htmg'ga-ri-biil-sam), «. 

1 A kind of turpentine procured from Pinvs 
PmnUio, the mountain-pine of Hungary. 
Hungary-water (lumg'ga-ri-wa-ter), n. X 
distilled water consisting of dilute aleolml 
aromatized with the top^of flowers of roser 
mary or other aromatic substances, used as 
a perfume; so called liecause first made for 
the use of a queen of Hungary. 

Hung-beef (hung'bef), n. 'Beef slightly 
salted and hung up to drj'; dried beef. 
Hunger (hung'ger), n. [A. Stix. hv-iger, 
hunger; Comp. G. Dan. and Sw. hmiger; 
Icel. hungr; O.G, liumjar; Goth, huhriis, 
hunger, huggrian, to hunger.] 1, An uneasy 
sen.sation occasioned by the want of food; 
a craving of food by the stomach; craving 
appetite.— 2. Any strong or eager desire. 

For hunger of my gold I die. Dryden, 

Hunger (hung'ger), v.i. l. To feel the pain 
or imeasine-ss wliich is occasioned by long 
abstinence from food; to crave food. — 2. To 
desire with great eagerness; to long. 


Blessed are they which do htmg^er and thirst after 
riijhteousiiess. Mat vv 6. 


Hunger (hung'ger), v.t. To make hungry; 
to famish. 

Hunger-bit, Hunger-bitten (Irang'ger-bit, 
hung'ger-bit-n), «. Pained, pinched, or 
weakened by hunger. 

His strength shall be hunger^hitient and destruc- 
tion shall be ready at his side. Jobxvui.is. 

Hungerer (hung'ger-er), w. One who hun- 
gers; one who longs greedily. 

The thwarted hungerer for office takes up the 
miserable commonplaces of politics. Croly, 

Hungerly (Iiung'gAr-li), a. Hungry; want- 
ing food or nom'ishment. 

His beard grew thin and hungerly. 

And seem’d to ask him sops as he was drinking. 

SAfrX*. 

Hungerly (hung'ger- li), adv. With keen 
appetite. [Hare.] 

You have sav’d ray longing: and I feed 
Most liitugerly on your sight. Shak. 

Hunger-rot (hung'ger-rott, n. A disease in 
sheep caused by poor feeding. 
Hunger-starvet (hmig'gfir-starv), n.t. To 
starve with hunger; to pinch by want of 
food; to famish. 

Hungredt (hung'gerd), a. Hungry; pinched 
by want of food. 

Hungrily (hung'gri-li), adv. In a hungry 
manner; voraciously; greedily. 

When on harsh acorns hmisriiy they fed. 

X>yyden. 

Hungry (hung'gri), a. 1. Having a keen ap- 
petite; feeling pain or uneasiness from want 
of food; as, eat only when you are hungry. 
Hence— 2. Having an eager desire after any- 
thin,g.— 8. Indicating hunger or a craving 
like hunger. 

Cassius has a lean and hungry look. She&. 

4. Not rich or fertile; poor; bairen; as, a 
huwji’y gravel. ‘The most hwigry and 
barren soil.’ Snicdridge. 

Hunk (hungk), u. [A form of hunch.^ A 
huge lump; a hunch. 

Hunker (liungk'er), n. In TTnited States 
politics, a member of the section of the de- 
mocratic party opposed to progress; hence, 
any person opposed to innovations in gene- 
ral; a conservative. 

Hunker Omngk'Or), v.i. [A nasalized form 
of Icel hMa, to squat.] To stoop with the 
body resting upon the calves of the legs; to 
squat. [Scotch.] . 

Upon the ground they hunkered dovra a’ three, 

And to their crack they yoked fast and free. Ress. 

Hunkerism (hnngk'er-izm), n. Tlie doc- 
trines or prinraples of the hunkers; hostility 
to progress; conservatism. [United States. ] 
Hunkers (hungk'firz), n. pi. [See the verb.] 
The hams; the haunches. 

Hunks (hungks), n. [Perhaps from hunk, a 
piece, a lump.] A covetous sordid man; a 
miser; a niggard. 


Pray make your bargain with ali the prudence and 
selfishness of an old hunks. . (tray. 


Hunt (Imnt), v. t. [A. Sax. Jiuntian, to hunt; 
O.G. hmuljan, farhwndjan, to catch, to cap- 
ture ; Goth, frahintkan, to catch, to take 
prisoner; allied to B. hand, h&nd, Kent, per- 
haps to hind (female deer).] 1, To chase, 
as wild animals, particularly quadrupeds, 
for the purpose of catcliing or killing; to 
search for or follow after, as game ox wild 
animals; as, to hunt a stag or a fox, —2. To 
search after; to pursue; to follow closely. 


HUN'TING-COG 


: Evil shall hunt the violent man to i 


erthrow him , 
I'ii, cxi. It. 

.3. I’o u.se, direct, or mmuigo, ns hniinds in 
the chase. 

He /»<«&■ a yiack of dogs. Atiiiesm. 

4. To preside over or direct the hunting of, 
as a district; as, lie hunts the county.— 5. To 
pursue- .ufime or wibl animals over; to punsue 
foxes over; as, the district was Am a fed by 
the fo.x-houiul.s. — To hunt up or out, to 
seek: to search for. 'I do hunt out a pro- 
bability.’ Spenser. — To hunt at force, to 
run down with dogs instead of .sliooting. — 
To hunt down, to pursue ami kill or capture; 
to bear down by per.secution or violence; to 
exterminate.— To hunt from, to pursue and 
drive out or away. 

Hunt (hunt), v.i. 1. To follow the cba.SB; to 
go out ill pursuit of game or other wild ani- 
mals; to course with hounds. Gen. xxvii. 

5. —2. To .seek by close pursuit; to search: 
with after or for. 

Ik* a/Ur honour hii7its, I vifter love. Shak^ 
The adultere.^s will hunt for tUa precious life. 

Prov. vi. 

—To hm it counter, to hunt the wrong w.ay ; to 
trace the scent backwards; to retrace one’s 
steps; also, to take up a false trail. 

You me.-in to make a hoklen or a liai-e 

O’ me, t’ hunt coiinte?- tiiiK, and make these doubles. 

R. gfenson. 

Hunt (limit), n. 1. The act of chasing wild 
animals for the purpoise of catching them; a 
purauit; a chase. 

I heiard myself proclaim’d; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 


Escap d the hunt. Shak. 

2. t A huntsman. Chaucer.— 3. A pack of 
hounds. ~4. An association of limitsmen; as, 
the Caledonian Hunt.—B. The portion of 
connti'y hunted with hounds. 

Hunt-counter (huiit-koun't6r), n. A dog 
that runs back on the scent, and hence is 
worthIes.s ; a blunderei’. ‘You him t~cmmter, 
hence.’ Shale. 

Hunter (hunt'Cr), n. l. One who hunts; a 
huntsman; one who engages in the chase 
of wild anim.al.s. — 2. A dog that .scents 
game, or is employed in the chase ; a liimt- 
ing dog. 

Of dags, the valu’d file 
I)istiiigui.shes the swift, the slow, the subtle. 

The housekeeper, the /iiiirfe;-. Shak. 

3. A horse used in the chase,— -4. In entom. 
one of a tribe of spiders (Venantes) which 
.are incessantly rimning or leaping about in 
the vicinity of their abode to catch and 
seize their prey.— S. In omith. the name ap- 
plied in Jamaica to a largish species of 
cuckoo, Piaya pUmiaUs.—d. A watch whose 
glass is protected by a metal cover; a hunt- 
ing-watch. 

Hunter’s Press (hun'terz pres), a. A 
press worked by the Hunter’s screw (which 
see). 

Hunter’s Scre'W (hun'tSrz sln’(i),n. In much. 

a form of differ- 
ential screw, so 



Hunter’s Press. 


named after the 
inventor. Dr. 
John Hunter. It 
consists of two 
partsaaiidli; the 
formerisscrewed 
externally, and 
works in a nut c, 
and it is hollow 
and screwed in- 
ternally to re- 
ceive the sere well 
part h, which is 
prevented from 
turning njion its 
axis (by_ the. slid- 
ing guide -piece 
d) when the part 
a is turned by 
means of a lever 
or handle appli- 
ed at e. The ver- 


tical velocity of the guide d is manifestly 
less as the pitch of the screw b is greater, 
and the pressui-e is accordingly so much the 
greater as the pitches of the parts a and h 
are moi'e nearly eqmd. 

Hunter-train (Inint'6r-tran), n. A b.and of 
sportsmen. 

Hunting-box Omnt'mg-boks), Same as 
Hunting-seat. 

Hunting-coat (hunt'ing-kot), n. A scarlet 
or green coat used when hunting. 

Hunting-cog (hunt'ing-kog), n. In niach. 
an odd cog in one of two geared wheels, 
serving to change the order of contact of 
the teeth, , so that the same teeth shall not 
continually meet. 


ch, d/iain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go; j.joh; h, Pr. ton; ng, sing; sh, iAen; th, Udn; w, wig; wh, w7dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Htmtingdonian n. 

JEcden. a member of the Uumitoss ot Hun- 
ffn'fdon’H connexion, founded by George 
: ’Wiiitefleld after his separation from the 
We=leys ilH748. . , , 

Himting-liorn (hunting-horn), n. A bugle; 
a horn used in hunting. 

Himtlng-Horse, Hunting-nag (hunt'mg- 
hora, hunt'ing-nag), n. A iiorse used m 
hunting. 

Hunting-lodge (liuntlug-loj), «. Same a.? 
IlmiUwj-seat. 

Hunting-match ( hunt ' ing-macli ), n. A 
chase of ainraals. 

Hunting-seat (hunt'ing-set), n. A tem- 
porary residence for the purpose of hunt- 
in, a;. 

Hunting-spider (himilng-spi-dor), n. See 
HONTEIl, 4. 

Hunting-watch (hnntlng-woch), ti. See 
HUSTIJR, <:i. 

Huntress (Imnt'res), a. A female that hunts 
or follows the chase. 

Huntsman (lumts'man). n. l. One who 
hunts or who practises hunting. 

Like as a Imntsman after weary chase. Spenser. 

■2. The servant whose office it is to manage 
the ohase. 

Hnntsmansliip nmuts'man-sliip), n. The 
art or practice of hunting or the qualiflca- 
; tions of a huntsman. 

Hunt’S-up (Iniuts'up), )?.. The tune for- 
mei-ly played on the horn under the win- 
dows of sportsmen to awaken them; hence, 

' anything calculated to arouse. 

. Rowland, for .* 31116 , awake thy drowsy muse, 

; Time plays the hunt's-iip to thy sleepy head. 

t)rayton. 

Hura (huTa),ti. [The native name.] A genus 
of tropical American plants belonging to 
the nat. order Euphorbiacea>, and dllferlng 


Sand-box Tree {Hura crepitans). 

from all other plants in the order in its 
inany-celled ovary. R. crepitans {the sand- 
box tree) is remarkable for the loud report 
with which its seed-vessel bursts, for which 
reason it is often called, the monkey's din- 
: mr-bell. It is a large branching tree with 
glossy poidar-like leaves, inconspicuous 
; dimcious flowers, and large furrowedround- 
ishiruits of the size of an orange. 
Huraulite, Htueaulite (hii-rtVnt), n. 
[Suream, and Gr. lithos, a stone.] A min- 
eral occurring in the Erencli department of 
Haute-Viemie, at the village of JHureaux, 

; : near himoges. It consists of a phosphate 
of iron and manganese. 

Hurcheou (Imr'chon), n. An urchin; a 
. hedgehog. , [Scotch.] 

EurSeu (hfirdli), n. [Made of hiirdSi hards, 
or coai'BC flax.] A coarse kind of linen. 
Galled also Harden. [Local or obsolete.] 
Hturdles (hur ' diz), n. pi. The buttocks. 
[Scotch.] 

His gawcie tail, wi' upward curl,: . . 

. Hungawre his hurdies \ri' a swirl. Sums. 

Hurdle (hfir'dl), n. [A. Sax. hyrdel, hyrtM.1; 
comp. G. horde, hiorde, a hurdle; loel. Mirth, 
.Goth.. . hatwds, a door; Swiss hurd, a. pole; 
E. honrdim.] A movable frame made of 
. interlaced twigs or sticks, or of barsor rods 
crossing each other, varying in form aocord- 
: : ing to its destination; as, {a) a sledge or 
irame , on; which criminals wore fomerly 
drawn to the place of execution. 
y Asl^ige Jmrii/e is aliowerl to preserve theoffen- 
.der from the extrema torment of being dragged on 
the ground or pavement. ; . Blackstane. 

, ,(&) In /ort, a collection of twigs or sticks 


intenvoven closely and sustained toy long 
■stakes, made usually of a rectangular shape, 
5 or 6 feet by Sj-, and serving to render 
works firm or to cover traverses and lodg- 
ments for the defence of workmen against 
fireworks or stones, (c) In ayri a frame 
nsnally made of wood but sometimes of iron 
for the pmpose of forming temporary fences. 
When a fence is to be formed of hurdles 
they are put down end to end, fastened to 
the gTonnd, and to one another. 

Hurdle (hertll), v.t. pret. & pp. Mmlled; 
ppr. hurdling. To make up, hedge, cover, 
or close with hurdles. 

Hurdle-race (her'dl-rS.s), n. A race, as of 
men or horses, over hurdles or fences. 
Hurds (herds), n. The coarse part of flax or 
hemp. Called also Rards. 

Hurdy-gurdy (hei^'di-ger'dl), n. A stringed 
instrument, whose tones are produced by 
tlie friction of a wheel acting the part of a 
bow against four strings, two of which are 
pressed by the fingers or by keys. The other 
two sti'ings are tuned a fifth apart to pro- 
duce a drone bass, and are not stopped by 
the fingers or keys. See Vielle, 
Hureaulite, «• See HirKATJi.iTB. 

Hureek: (Im-rek'), n. An Indian grass, Pas- 
paluni scrobieulatnm, said to render the 
milk of cows that feed upon it narcotic and 
drastic. 

Hurln (liu'rin), n. In ohem. an acrid crystal- 
lizable siihstauee obtained from the juice of 
Hura crepitans. 

Hurkaru, Hurkaroo(h6r-ka'r5),n. [Hind.] 
A messenger or courier in India; hence, the 
name of a well-known Indian newspaper. 
Hurkle (hur'kl), v.i. To squat; to croucli; 
to cower. [Scotch.] 

Hurl (h6rl), v.t. [Shown by Skeat to be a 
contracted form of hurtle, which i.s a freq, 
of Mirt, in old sense of to dash. .Perhaps in- 
fluenced by whirl; in sense 3 a form of whirl. ] 

1. To send whirling or whizzing through the 
air ; to throw with violence ; to drive with 
great force ; as, to hurl a stone. 

.And hurl'd them headlong to their fleet and main. 

Pops. 

2. Fig. to emit or utter with vehemence ; 
as, to hurl out vows. 

Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven. 

Milton. 

3. To wheel ; to convey by means of a ma- 
chine bpme on wheels; as, to Imrl a harrow; 
lie hurled me a mile in his cart. [Scotch.]-— 

4. t To twist or turn. ‘He himself had hurled 
or crooked feet.’ Fuller. 

Hurl (herl), v.i. 1. To move rapidly; to 
whirl. [Rare.]- -2. To be conveyed, as in a 
wheeled vehicle. [Scotch.] 

If on a beastie I can sped. 

Or Am-Z in a cartie. Sums, 

8. To play at a land of game of ball. >See 
Hurling.. 

Hurl (licrl), n. 1. The act of throwing with 
violence.— 2. Tumult; riot; commotion. 

After this hurl the king was fain to flee. 

.Mir.Jbr Mag.T. 

3. Tlie act of being conveyed in a wheeled 
veluclo; a drive. [Scotch.] 

Hurltoat t (herl'bat), n. A whirl-bat; a kind 
of weapon whirled wheu used. 

Hurltoone OieiTbon), n. A hone near the 
mitldle of the bnttoek of a horse. 

Hurler (hferl'er), n. l. One who iiurls or 
who plays at Iuu’ling.“2. One employed in 
ciirrjing stones, peats, or other material on 
a whocl-barrow. [Scotch.] 

Hurley-liaclcet (hurl'i-hak-et), n. [Scotch.] 

1. A small trough or sledge in whicli pe.ojile | 
used formerly to slide down an inclined 
plane on the side of a hill,— 2. An ill-lmng 
carriage: in contempt. Sir IF. Scoff. 'Writ- 
ten also Hurly-hacket and HurUe-hucket. 
Hurley-liou.se.Hurlie-houseOmiil-hou.s), 
n. [Scotch,] A lai'ge house so much in dis- 
repair as to he nearly in a ruinous state. 
Hurling (h6rl'ing), n. A kind of game of 
ball. See extract. . 

Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing of 
the ball, and is of two sorts; to goals, and to the 
country: for hurting to goals. there are fifteen or 
thirty players, more or less, chosen out on each side, 
wlio .strip themselves, and then join hands in ranks, 
one against another! out of tiiese ranks they tiiatcli 
themselves by pairs, one embracing anotlier, and so 
pass away •, every of which couples are to watch one 
another during this play. Canati. 

In Ireland the n.ume is given to the game of 
hockey, ...'. . 

Hurlwind (hM'wind), u. A whirlwind 
(which see). . 

Like scatter'd down by howling Kurus blown, 

By rapid /mrZ-OTt'iBob from his "mansion tlirown. 

: ■ ■. ■■ Sandys. ■ 

Hurly, Hurly-burly (hfrrti, h6r1i-bC;rli), ?i. 


[Probalily a word formed to express by its 
sound bustle, noise, confusion, suggested 
by hurl or hurry; comp. Dnn. hurlumhei, 
hurry-scurry; Fr. hurhiberlu.] Tumult; 
hustle; confusion. 

With the hurly death itself avv,akes. Shah, 
When the hurly-burly's done. 

When the battle’s lost .and won. Shah. 

Huron (huTon), n. A fish of the 
the Riiro nigricans, known to 
settlers on the borders of Lake 
the name of black-bass. The flesh is 
white, and well-flavoured, and is in 
estimation as an article of food. 

Huronia (hu-ro'ni-a), n. A name given to 
certain radiated articulated bodies formerly 
referred to the Polyzoa, found in the tran- 
sition limestone of Lake Huron. Brando. 
Huronian (hu-ro'ni-an), a. In geol, a term 
applied to certain strata on the banks of 
Lake Huron, occupying the same relative 
position as the Cambrian rocks of .Britain. 
Hurrt (her), v.i. [Comp. Dan. kurre, to 
hum or buzz. See. Hurry.] To make a 
trilling or rolling sound. 

R is the dog's letter and httrreth in tlte sound. 

B. Vtmsoii. 

Hurrah, Hurra (bu-rit'), inter/. [Comp. E. 
huzza, (i. hurrah, Dan. and Sw. hurra, I’ol. 
hura.'i An exclamation expressive of joy, 
praise, applause, or encouragement; somu- 
time.s used as a noun; as, the crowd burst 
out into a loud hurrah. 

Hurrah! hurj-ah! a .single field hath turned the 
chance of war. 

Hurrah! hiirrak! forivry, and Henrj' of N.it'arre. 

Macaulay. 

Hurrah, Hurra (hu-rii'), v. i. To utter a 
loud shout of acclamation, encouragement, 
joy, or the like. 

Hirrrah, Hurra (hii-ra'), «. t. To receive 
or accompany with acclamation, or with 
shouts of joy; to encourage by rounds of 
clieering. 

Hurricane (hu'ri-kan), n. [Sp. hvracan, Fr. 
ouragan, D. orkaan, G. orkan, all from a na- 
tive American word.] 1. A violent terape.st 
or stonn of wind. Hurricane, s jirevail 

chiefly 111 the East and West Indieis, Mau- 
ritius, and Bourbon, and in parts of China 
and the Chiue.se seas, where they are gene- 
rally known as typhoons.—i. Any violent 
tempest, or anything suggestive of a violent . 
tempest. 

Like a tempest down the ridges 
Swept the hurricane of steel. Aytoim. 

—Hurrloane-deck, a name given to a light, 
elevated deck in steamboats, especially the 
deck above a saloon. 

Hurricanot (liu-ri-kfi'no), n. A InuTicauo; 
a water-spout. 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! ra^jel blotvl 
You cataracts and kitrricanoes^ spout. Shak, 

Hurried (hii'rid). p. and a. Done in a 
hurry; evidencing hurry; as, ahurried man- 
ner. ‘A /I'Mm'cd meeting.’ Milton. 
Hurriedly (huTid-li), a'du. In a, hnrriod 
manner. 

Hurriedness (huTid-nes), n. State of being 
hurried. 

Hurrier (Im'ri-cr), n. 1. One wiio hurries, 
urges, or impels. ‘ Maris, that horrid ter- 
rier of men.’ Chapman.— % One who draws 
a eorve or waggon in a coal-mine. 

Hurry (Ini'riyv.t. pret. & pp. hurried; ppr. 
hurrying. [Comp. M.H.G. hurren, to move 
hastily; Icel. hxirr, a confused noise or liuriy- 
bm'ly; 'Dm. hurre, to hum or buzz ; Sw, 
hurra, to whirl.] 1. To impel to greater 
speed; to drive or press forward with more . 
rapidity ; to urge to act or proceed with ; 
precipitance; to'cause to be performed with . , 
great or undue rapidity; as, to hurry tlio 
workmen or the work. 

Impetuous lust hurries him on to satisfy the crav- 
ings of it. Santk. 

2. To impel to violent or thoughtless action; 
to urge to confused or irregular activity. 

And wild amazement Ajorfcj up and clown 
The little number of your doubtful friends, Shak. . 

3. To draw, as a oorve or waggon, in coal- 
mines. — To hurry away, to drive or cairy 
'away in haste.— Syn. To hasten, jirecipitate, 
expedite, quicken, accelerate. 

Hurry (hn'ri), v.i. To move, or act; with , 
haste; to proceed with celerity or preeipita-; 
:.tion. ' 

Did you but know what joys your way attend. 

You would not hurry to your journey's end. 

Dryden, 

Hur^ (liu'ri), n. 1. The act of hurrying; a , 
driving or pressing forward in motion or 
business ; precipitancy ; urgency ; hustle ; 
confusion. 


Fate, fiir, fat, hjll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound: ii. So. abnne; y, So. fey. 
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Asiibitioji riiises a tumult in tjie soul, it iiifiames 

the mind, and puts it into a violent of tliousjht. 

Addison, 

2. A timber staging with spouts running 
from it, used in loading vessels with coals, 

Hurryingly (huTi-ing-li), adv. In a liuny- 
ing manner. 

Hurry-skurry (ImTi-skuTi), adyi. [Hurry 
and seurry.} Conf usedly ; in a hustle. 

Kiln hurfyskuj'ry round the floor, 

And o*er the bed and tester clamber. Gray. 

Hurry-skurry (ImTi-sltuTi), n. Fluttering 
haste; great confusion. [CoHoq.] 

Hurst (lierst), n. [A. Sax. /mrst, hyr&t, O.I). 
horst, O.H.G-. hurst, horst, a .grove', a wood; 
Sw. hurst, a shrub, a thicket. ] 1. A wood or 
grove; a word found in many names, as 
- in Hazle/mrst. 

From each rising hu7'st, 

Where many a goodly oak liad carefully been uurst. 

Drayton. 

1. In her. a charge representing a small 
group of trees generally borne upon a 
mount ill base. 

Hurt (hert), V. t pret. <6 pp. hurt; ppr. hurt- 
ing. [Comp. D. hort, n blow, a push, horten, 
to jostle; but probably from O. Fr. hurter, to 
strike; Fr. heurt, a hit, a knock, heurter, to 
knock against; It. whM's, to hit, to knock; per- 
haps of Celtic origin; comp. W. Imyrdd, a 
push, a thrust, a blow,] 1. To cause physical 
; pain to; to wound or bruise painfully; as, the 
body is hurt by a severe' blmv or by tight 
clothes.— -2. To cause injury, loss, or dimi- 
nution to ; to impair in value, quality, use- 
fulness, beauty, or pleasure; to injure; to 
damage; to harm. 

Virtue may be assailed, but iiever7i?«’^. Milton. 

3. To give mental pain to; to wound the 
feeling's of ; to annoy ; to grieve. ‘ I <am 
angry and Thackeray. 

Hurt (hfii't), n. 1. Anything that gives iiaiu 
to the body; a wound, a bruise, or the like. 
The pains of .sickness and Locke. 

2. Injury; loss; damage; detriment. 

Why should damage grow to tlie hurt of the kings? 

Kzra iv. 22 . 

Srir. Wound, bruise, injury, harm, damage, 
loss, detriment, mischief, bane, disadvan- 
tage. 

Hurt, Heurt (hert), n. A name given by 
hei’alds to an azure or blue roimdle; and 
by some writers supposed to represent a 
wound, by others the hurtleberry, from 
which the name is derived. 

Hurter (h6rt'6r), «. One who luirts. 

Hurter (hdrt'fir), n. [Fr. hcurtoir, from 
heurter, to knock against.] Milit. a piece 
of wood at the lower end of a platform, to 
prevent the wheels of a gun-carriage from 
injuring the parapet. 

Hurtful (lifirt'fnl), a. Tending to impair or 
destroy; injurious; mischievous; occasion- 
ing loss or destruction; as, negdigence is 
hurtful to property ; intemperance is hurt- 
fwl to health. —S yn. Pernicious, destructive, 
harmful, baneful, prejudicial, detrimental, 
disadvantageous, mischievous, injurious, 
noxious, unwholesome. 

Hurtfulljr (hdrt'ful-li), adp. In a hurtful 
manner; injuriously; misohievously. 
Hurtfuluess (h6rt'fixl-nes), 7i. The state or 
quality of being hurtful; iujmlousness; mis- 
chievousness. 

Hurtle (her'tl), ui pret. <fc pp. hurtled; 
ppr. hurtling. [From hurt. ] l.f To meet 
in .shock and encounter; to clash; to jo.stle. 
Toirether both their steeds, and brake 
.Each other’s neck. , Fairfax. 

2. To move rapidly; to rush or wheel sud- 
denly; to skirmish. 

Kow cuffing close, noiv chasing to and fro, 

Now hurtiinir raaxii, advantage for to mice. 

Spenser. 

3. To make a sound suggestive of hostile 
, clash or of something dangerous; to sound 

threateningly; to I’esound. 

The noise of battle, hurtled in tlie air. Shah. 
Hurtle t (liSr'tl), v.t. l. To move with vio- 
lence or inipetaosity; to whirl round; to 
brandish. • 

. His harmful club he ’gan to hurtle high. Spenser. 

2, To push forcibly; to hurl. 

And he him hurtUth with his horse adown. 

Chancery 

Hurtleberry (hei’'tl-he-ri),?i. Whortleberiy, 
VaoobiiumMyrtilhis. SeeWHOBTLEBERRY. 
Hurtlen, t pres, tense pi. of hurtle.— All 
hurtlan .forth, all rush forth, or push for- 
ward. Spenser. 

Hurtless (hfertTes), a. 1. Inflicting no in- 
jury; harmless; innocent; innoxious; as, 
fmrtless bloivs. 

Gentle Dame, so Jmrtlesse and so trew. Spenser, 


ch, chain; fih. Sc. loch; g, po; j, ioh; 


2. Keceiving no iiijuiy; as, lie escaped hwrt- 
Uss from the fray. 

Hurtlessly (hert'les-li), adv. Without 
harm. [Hare.] 

Hurtlessness (hert'Ies-nes), 11 . The state or 
quality of being hurtless; harmlessness. 
[Kai'e, ] 

Hurtoir (her'tworX n. MUit. same a.s 
Hurter. 

Hurt-sickle (Mrt'sik-l), n. A plant, Cen- 
tawea Cyanus, which grows in cornllelds: 
so named because it is troublesome to cut 
down. 

Hurty (liCrt'i), a. In her. sown or strewed 
with hurts, without any regard to number. 
See Hurt. 

Husband (huz'band), n. [A. Sax. hushonda, 
the master of the house or family — hits, a 
liouse, and honda, a liouseholder, ahii.sband- 
inaii, a peasant; comp. Icel. hmbdndi, Ban. 
huiisbond, Sw. fmsbondc, the master of the 
house; A. Sax. bUcm, Icel. him, G. bauen, to 
inhabit, to cultivate, to till] l.t The male 
head of a homsehold; one who directs the 
economy of a family.— 2. t .A, tiller of the 
ground; a husbandman. 

In those fields 

■The painful husband ploughing up his ground. 

Shall find all fret with rust, both pjkes and shields. 

Hakauill. 

8. A man joined to a woman liy marriage: 
the correlative of ivifc.—i. The male of a 
pair of the lower animals; a male animal 
kept for breeding x>nrposc.s. 

Ev'n though snowy rain thou shalt behold, 

Brefer luni not in haste, for husband to thy fold. 

Diyden. 

5. Naut. an agent for the owners of a vessel ] 
employed to take the maii.agemerit of it so 
far as regards the purchasing of stores, see- 
ing that the ship is properly rejiaii-ed ami 
equipped, attending to the ship’s papers, 
receiving paj’ment of freights, &e. : com- 
monly called Ship's Hushand.—d. One who 
manages well and thriftily; a good and 
frugal manager; an economist. 

I I tliank God I hear everywhere that my name is 
j up for a good husband to the king. Pepys' Diary. 

Husband (huz'liand), v.t. 1. To direct and 
manage with frugality; to use or employ 
in the manner best suited to produce the 
greatest effect; to spend, apfily, or use with 
economy. 

1 1 w.as in the parliament of ifioi that the opposition, 
which had during forty years been silently gathering 
and husbanditigp strength, fought its first great 
battle, and won its first victory, Macaulay. 

2. To till, as land; to cultivate. 

Land so trim and well lui-i-banded. Evelyn. 

3. To supply with a husband. [Hare. ] 

Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 

Being so father'd and t/o httsbandedl Shah. 

Husbandable (huz'band-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being husbanded or managed nith eco- 
nomy. [Rare.] 

Husbandage (liuz'band-aj), n. JHaut. the 
agent’s or ship’s husband's allowance or 
commission for attending to business mat- 
ters connected with a ship. 

Husband-land (huz'band-land), n. An old 
Scotch term for a division of land contain- 
ing 20 acres, that is, as much as could be 
tilled by a plough, or mowed by a scythe by 
the husbandman. Simmotids. 

Husbandless (liuz'band-les), a. Bestitute 
of a husband. 

Husbandly (Iinzdiand-li), a. Frugal; thrifty. 
[Rare.] 

Husbandman (liuzTiand-man), l.t The 
master of a family. Chaucer. — 2. A farmer; 
a cultivator or tiller of the ground; one en- 
gaged in agriculture. 

Husbandry (huz'band-ri), n. 1 . Manage- 
ment of domestic affairs ; domestic econo- 
my; good management; frugality; thrift. 
Forezizo, I commit into 3'our handis 
The husbandry and manage of my house. Shah. 
There*s 

Their candles are all out. Sftah. 

2 . The business of a husbandman or farmer, 
comprehending the various branches of agri- 
culture.— 3. The product of husbanchy or 
cultivation of the soil. 

Alas, she (Peace) hath from France too long been 
chased. 

And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps. 
Corrupting in its own fertility. , Shah. 

Husb, (hush), a,. [A word probably of inter- 
jectional origin; comp, hist, whist, Gt. husoh, 
Dan. hys, hyst.\ Silent; still; quiet; as, 
they are Mtsh as death. 'The load revelry 
gi-ewhush.' Keats.. 

Hush (hush), v.t. i. To still; to silence; to 
calm; to make quiet; to repress the noise 


li, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, tMu; 


or clamour of; as, to hmh the noisy crowd; 
the winds were hushed. 

My tongue shall hush again this storm of war, 
Shak. 

2. To appease; to allay; to calm, as commo- 
tion or agitation. 

Wilt thou then 

Hush my cares? Otviay, 

— To hush up, to suppress; to procure 
silence concerning; to keep concealed. ‘ This 
matter is hushed 'up. ’ Pope. 

Hush (hush), v.i. To be still; to be .silent: 
used chiolly in the imperative, ns an ex- 
clamation— be still; be silent or quiet; make 
no noise. 

. At these .strangers' pre.seiice every one did hush. 

Spenser. 

Tliere’s sonjething' else to do; hush arid be mute, 

Or else our .spell is marr'd. Shah, 

Hush (hush), n. Stillness; quiet. ‘It is 
tile hush of night.’ Byron. 

Hushaby ( hush'a-hi ), 'a. Tending to quiet 
or lull. Eclec. Rev, 

Hushert (hu.sh'6r), n. An u.sher. Spenser. 
Hush-money (hush'mun-i), Ji. A bribe to 
secure silence; money paid to keep liack 
information or disclosure of facts. 

A dexterous steward, when his tricks are found, 
Hush-money sciicl.s to all the neigiibours roniid. 

Swift. 

Husk (husk), n. [Allied to D, Indze, O.D. 
ImUehc, hulasche, iVllI.G. hulsche, G. hiilsr, 
a husk ; it seems to be equivalent to 
E. hull, a Imsk, with sk ns a terminatiou. 
See HnLi., ] Tlie external covering of cer- 
tain fruits or seeds of jilaiits ; glume ; hull ; 
rind; chaff. ‘Husks wherein the acorn cra- 
dled.’ Shak. ' Eating draff and hmks, ’ Shak. 
Husk (husk), v.t. To strip off the e.\'tcni;il 
integument or covering of; as, to Rusk 
maize. 

Husked (huskt), a. Covered with a husk. 
Husker (husk'er), n. One wito or that which 
husks. 

Huskily (liusk'i-li), adv. In a husky man- 
ner; dryly; Jioarsely. 

Huskiness (hnsk'i-ncs), The state of 
lieing husky; diyness; roughness; hoarse- 
ness. 

‘ I tull no lies,’ said tlic butclier, with tlie same mi!d 
hushiness as before. Geo. Eliot. : 

Husking (Imsk'ing), n. l. The act of strip- 
ping off husks, as of Indian corn. — 2. A 
meeting of neighbours and other friends in 
the house of a farmer in autumn evenings 
to assi.st in Imsking maize, [United States.] 

For now tile cowiiousa filied, tile harvest home, 

The invited neigUliaurs to the kushius come. 

y. Barloto.^ 

Husking-bee (Imsk'ing -be), ■«. [United 
State.s.3 Same as Eimking, 2. 

Husky (hnsldi), a. 1. Abounding with husks; 
consisting of husks; resembling husks; 
rough.— 2. [Allied to fioai’se.] Eoughintone, ^ 
as sound; not clear; harsh; hoarse. 

•Bed it was.' said the butcher, in his good-natured 
husky treble. Geo. Eliot. 

Huso (hu'.s5), 'U. [O.H.G. hfiso, G. Junisen, 
the huso.] Aganoid tisliAvith free branchial 
and ganoid plates, belonging to the genus 
Acipenser (which see). It is frequently 
.found exceeding 12 and 15 feet in length, 
and weigliing more than 1200 lh.s. The fin est 
isinglass is made from its .swim-bladder. 
It inhabits the Danube and the rivers 01 
Pvussia. 

Hussar (lui-zar'), n. [G. from Hung. 
huszar, from husz, twenty, because in the 
wars against the 'Turks every twenty fami- 
lie.s were bound to fm-nish one cavalr.y sol- 
dier.] Originally one of the national cavalry 
of Hungary and Croatia; now one of the 
light cavalry of European armies. 

Hussif (huz'zif), n. [Contr. for housewife.] 
A sempstress’s case for hoMing her imple- 
ments and materials, as needles, thimble, 
cotton, worsted, &e . ; a lady’s oompanion. 
Hussite (hus'it), n. A follower of .lolin 
Buss, the Bohemian religious reformer, who 
was burned in lllo. 

Hussy (liiiz'zi), n. [Contr. from husivife, 
hnusndfe.] 1, The female head of a house; 
a housewife.— 2. A bad or worthless woman 
or gii’l; a jade; a jilt.— S. A forward girl; a 
pert, frolicsome wench : used jocosely or 
endearingly.— 4. t An economist; a tliiifty 
woman.— 0 . A housewife's case for holding 
needles, pin.s, scissors, thimble, thread, Ac. 
Hust.t a. Silent; whist, Chaucer, 
Hus-Ting (lius'ting), m [Icel. hfis-thing. See 
Hustings.] A meeting or conference. Long- 
fellow. 

Hustings (hus'tingz), n. pi [A. Sax. kiisting, 
from Icel. Mis-fhing, an assembly, a council 
— fiiis, a house, and thing, a cause, a council. ] 


w, ttiig; wh, U'Mg; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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1. A name j;iven ti> a eoiu’t fornierlj' held in 
many cities of England, as Great Yarmouth, 
Lincoln, York, Norwich, hut especially ap- 
plied to ti court held within the city of London 
before the lord-mayor, recorder, and sheriffs. 
It formerly had e.xclusive jurisdiction in all 
real and mixed actions for the recovery of 
land witliin the city, except ejectment, but 
its jurisdiction has fallen into comparative 
desuetude.— 2. The temporary platform on 
which, previous to the passing of the Ballot 
4 ( 3 t of 1872, oandidate.s stood when address- 
inir tliose whom they wished to represent in 
parliament; usually in connection with a 
palling booth. 

I .stood on the hustinsa . . . less like a candidate 
than an unconcerned spectator of a public meeting. 

Burhc. 

Hustle (hus'I), v.t. [D. hutselen, huUen, to 
jumble, to .shuffle amongst one another; Sw. 
hiitla, to shuffle.] To shake together con- 
fusedly; to jostle; to crowd upon so as to 
shove about roughly; to crush out or about 
rudely; as, he was hustled, off the course. 

‘ Tilings inflnite and eternal hustled in the 
crowd by tilings of the passing hour.’ Dr. 
Caird. 

Hustle (hus'I), v.i. pret. & pp. hustled; ppr. 
hustlimj. To push or crowd; tomoveabout 
inn, confused crowd; to move with difficulty 
and attempted haste; to shamble hurriedly. 

Every theatre liad its footmen’s gallery; an army 
of the liveried race hustled round every chapel-door. 

Thackeray. 

Leaving the king, who had hustled along the floor 
with his dress wofully ill-arrayed. Sir W. Scott. 

Huswife (luis'wif or hu7/2if), ii. 1. A house- 
wife; the female head of a house; a female 
economist ; a thrifty woman. ‘The bounte- 
ous husioijfe Nature.’ S/wfe— 2. A worthless 
woman; a bad manager; a hussy; a jilt. See 
Hussy. 

Doth fortune play the huswife with me now! Shak, 

. 3. Same as Hussxj, 4. 

Huswife (lius'wif), v.t. To manage with 
economy and frugality: said of a woman. 
Huswlfely (hus'wif-ii), a. Like a huswife; 
thrifty; economical; frugal. 

Huswlfely (hus'wif-li), ado. Like a huswife; 
thriftily; economically; frugally. 
Huswifery (Juis'wif-ri), n. The business of 
duanaging the concerns of a family by a 
female; female domestic management. 

, GooA Inisseifery tfitih 
To rise with the cock ; 
lU hii.nu2fe>y lieth 
Till nine of the clock. Tusser. 

Hut (hut), n. iThe same word as D. hut, Q'. 
kiltie, Dan. hytte, Sw. /«yddo,ahut.: Probably 
allied to E. Aids, to conceal; O.G-. /mdan, to 
cover; W. ami, a hovel; E. cot.] 1, A small 
’house, hovel, or cabin; a mean lodge or 
dwelling; a cottage. 

Sore pierced by wintry wind, 

How many shrink into the sordid A.v# 

Of cheerless poverty! Thomson. 

2. Mint, a wooden structure for the housing 
: of troops during a sojourn in camp. Some 

are as large as to accommodate lOb men. 
Hut (hut), v.t. pret. & pp. hutted; ppr. hut- 
img. To place in huts, as troops encamped 
in. winter quarters. "The troops hutted 
among the heights of Morristown.’ Irving. 
Hut{hut), u.i. To take lodgings in huts. 
Hutch (huch), n. [Fr. hiiche, a chest, from 
Med. L./wticcs, a chest; probably of Teutonic 
: origin and from the same root as hut. ] 1. A 
chest, box, coffer, bin, or other receptacle 
in which things may be stored or animals 
: confined or caught; as, a graih-AutcA; a rab- 
: Mt-AateA. ‘To dry tbem well and keep them 
■ in hutches or close casks.’ Mortimcn — 

: 2., In mming, a low wheeled waggon in 
-ivhich coal is di'.a\\m up out of the pit.— 

3. A meaaure of 2 Winchester bushels. 
Hutch (huch), V. t. To hoard or lay up, as in 
’ a chest. 

And, that no corner might 
Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins ■ 

Slie hutch'd the all-worshipp'd ore, and precious geins, 
To store her children with. , Milton. ' 

Hutchinsia (huoh-in'si-a), ?i. [After Miss 
Eutahvns, a distinguished Irish cryptoga- 
. mist.,] A genus of .small annuals with pln- 
: nately divided leaves and small white 
; : flowers, of the nat. order Cruciferm. E.pe- 
ima grows on rocks and walls in the west 
of England and in Wales. 

Hutchiusoiiian (huch-in-so'ni-an), n. A fol- 
lower of : the opinions of J ohn Eutchinsmi, 
of Yorkshire. England, a philosopher and 
naturalist of the eighteenth century, who 
rejected -Newton’s doctrine of gravitation, 
and maintained that the Old Testament 


I Scriptures embraced a complete system of 
natural philosophy as well as of religion. 
Huttonian (hut-td'ni-im), a. in geol. relat- 
ing to that theory of the earth which was 
iirst advanced by Dr. TJuttmi, and which is 
otliei’wi.se called the Plutonic theoiy. See 
Eltitonio. 

Huvette t (iiii-vet), n. [Fr.] A covering for 
the head of a soldier. 

Hux (Imks), v.t. To flsh for, as pike, with 
hoolvs and lines fastened to floiiting blad- 
ders, 

Huxter (huli'ster), v.i. Same as Euckster. 
Huzvaresh. (hnz-va'resh), n. Same iis Pali- 
leoL It is the dialect Into whicli the Zeiul- 
Avesta of Zoroaster was translated during 
tlie Sassanian dynasty in Persia. 

Huzzt (huz), v.i. To buzz; to murmur. 

‘ E uzzing and burring in the preaclier’s ear. ’ 
Latimer. 

Huzza (hiiz-zil'), inter]. A form of Hurrah 
(which see). 

I Iiave observed that the loudest huzzas ciivcn to 
a greiit man in triumph, proceed not from his frieiul.s, 
but the rabble. Pope. 

Huzza (htiz-za'), v.i. &ame ns Hurrah. 

Witli tliat I huzzaed, and took a jiimj:) across the 
table. Tatler, 

Huzza (In.jz-zii'), v.t. Same as Hurrah. 

He was huzzaed into the court by several thou- 
sand of weavers and clothiers. Addison. 

Hyacinet (M'a-sm), n. Hyacinth, the pre- 
cious stone. ‘Deep empiu'pled astheApa- 
cine.' Spenser. 

Hyacintli (hi'a-sinth), n. [L. Eyacinthus; 
Gr. Eyaldnthos, the name of a youth said 
to have been slain by Apollo, and clmnged 
into tliis flower.) 1. In hot. a plant of the 
genus Hyacinthiis, nat. order Liliacete, See 
Hyaointhus.— 2. In mineral, a mineral, a 
variety of zircon, whose crystals, when dis- 
tinct, have the form of a four-sided prism, 
terminated by four rhombic planes, whicli 
stand on the lateral edges. Its structure 
is foliated, its lustre strong, its fracture 
eonclioidal. Its prevailing colour is a red, 
in which the red is more or less tinged with 
yellow or broivn. It is sometimes trans- 
parent, and sometimes only translucent. 
The name hyacinth is also given to varieties 
of the garnet or cinnamon stone, the 
sapphire, and topaz. 

HyacintMan (hl-a-sinth'i-an), a. Hyaeinth- 
ine. 

Hyacintliine (hi-a-sinth'm), a. Made of 
hyacinth; consisting of hyacinth; resembling 
hyacinth in colour, &c. ; of a violet, purple, 
dark auburn, or brown colour. 

locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hunff 

; Clustering. Mi'iton. 

HyacinthuS (hi-a-sinth'us), n. A genus of 
liliaceous; bulbous ..plants, including about 
thirty species, natives of Central Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. jH.oriejifaKshasbeenlong 
celebrated for the immense varieties whicli 
culture has produced from it. It is a native 
of the Levant, and grows in abundance about 
Aleppo and Bagdad. The root is a tunieated 
bulb; the leaves are broad and green; the 
scape is erect, bearing numerous often 
drooping bell-shaped flowers of almost all 
colours. The hyacinth appears first to have 
been cultivated as a gai'den flower by the 
Dutch about the beginning of the sixteenth 
eentui’y. It was introduced into England 
about the end of that century, and is now 
perhaps the most popular of enltivated 
bulbous plants. E. romanus (tile Roman 
hyacinth), a small white-blossomed fragrant 
species, is often grown as an early spring 
flower. 

Hyads, Hyades (Ixi'adz, hi'a-dez), n. pi. [Gr. 
hyades, from Ayo, to rain.) In asiron. a 
cluster of five stars' in the Bull’s Head, 
supposed by the ancients to indicate the 
approach of rainy weather when they rose 
with the sun. This notion was derived from 
the fable of the daughters of Atlas and 
Tleione, who, overwhelmed with grief at the 
fate of their brother Hyas, 'who was torn in 
pieces by a bull, -wept so violently that the 
gods in compassion took them into heaven 
ami placed them in the Bull’s foreliead, 
where they still continued to weep. 

Hytena (M-e'na), w. Same as .Hyena. 
HyEenidse (hi-e'ni-de), n. pi. The Hyena 
faniilj', of which the genus Hyena is' the 
type. See HYENA. 

Hysenodou (hi-e'no-don), n. [Hyai'im, 
hyena (which see), and Gr. odo!M', odontos, 
a tooth.] A genus of fossil carnivorous 
quadrupeds found in the eocene and mio- 
cone strata of the tertiaries. The species. 


of which two hfive been discovered, were 
about the size of the leopard, and were 
distinguished by their flesh-cutting teeth. 
Hya-liya (lu'a-hi'a), n. Taberna'.iiujntava 
utilis, one of the innocuous milky plants 
called cow-trees in South America. 
Hyalgea (M-a-Ie'a), n. [Or. hyalos, glass.] 
A genus of pteropods or molluscs fimiished 
with lateral fin-like organs for swimming. 
IJyabea has the appearance of a bivalve with 
.soldered valves, throu,gh the upper one of 
which the animal sends forth two large, 
yellow, and violet -wings or fins, by the aid 
of which it moves with great velocity on the 
.surface of the sea. The head is indistinct 
and without eyes. It occurs in the .Atlantic 
Ocean and the Mediterranean. 

Hyalseidse (In-al-e'i-de), n. pi. A family of 
pteropods, of which the genus Hyakea is the 
tyioe. 

Hyalescence (hi-al-es'sens), ?i. The act or 
process of becoming transparent as glass. 
Hyaline (M'al-in), a. [Gr. hyalhm, from 
hyalos, glass. ] Glassy ; resembling glass; 
consisting of glass; crystalline; transparent. 
Hyaline (iii':il-in), n. l. Tlie glassy surface 
of the sea. ’ The clear hyaline, the glassy 
sea.’ Milton. — 2. In physiol, a pellucid 
substance which, according to some, origin, 
ates the cell-nucleus. 

Hyalite (hi'al-it), n. [Gr. hyalos, glass.] 

I A pellucid variety of opal, resembling 
colourless gum or resin. It consists chleliy 
of silica, and is white, sometimes with a 
I shade of yellow, blue, or green, and occurs 
in small concretions or incrustations on 
hiisaltic rocks. 

Hyalograpliy (hl-al-og'ra-ti), n. [Gr. 

hyalos, glass, and graphs, to write.] The 
fu’t of writing or engraving on glass. 
Hyaloid (hi'al-oicl), a. [From Gr. hyalos, 
glass, and cidos, likeness.] Resembling 
glass ; vitriform ; transparent. — Hyaloid 
membraiie, the capsule of the vitreous 
luunour of the eye. 

Hyalomelan (hi-al-om'e-Ian), n. [6r. 

hyalos, glass, and melas, black.] A black, 

coloured mineral, consisting chiefly of silica, 
alumina, lime, and protoxide of iron. Witli 
borax it fuses into a transparent glass. 
Hyalonemldas (lu'al-o-ne"mi-de), n. pi. 
[Gr. hyalos, glass, nema, a thread, and 
eidos, resemblance. ] A family of glass 
sponges, comprising the glass -rope of 
.Tapan (Hyalonema Sieboldii). 
Hyaloslderite (M'a-16-sid"er-it), n. [Gr. 

hyalos, glass, and ,sidei'os, iron.] A bro-yvn 
ferruginous variety of olivine or chrysolite, 
containing more Ron than any other variety. 
Hyalotype (hi-al'o-tTp), n, [Gr. hyalos, glass, 
and typos, representation. ] A positive photo- 
graphic picture taken on glass. 
Hybernacle, Hyberna'te, Hybernation 
(M-ber'na-kl, hi 'her- nat, lu-ber-na'shon). 
See Hibeknaclb, Hibernate, Hibersa- 

TION. 

Hyblsean (hi-ble'an), a. Pertaining to 
Ilybla, in Sicily, a locality noted for its 
honey. 

Hybodont (hib'o-dont), n. A llsh of the 
genus Hybodus ('Which see). 

Hybodns (hib'o-dus), n. [Gr. hybos, a hump, 
and odous, a tooth. ] A genus of fossil fishes 
that prevailed throughout the oolitic, tri- 
assic, and cretaceous periods. They are 
allied to the sharks. 

Hybrid (M'brid or hib'rid), n. [From L. 
AyAn’da, a hybrid; origin doubtful. ] A 
mongrel or mule; an animal or plant, the : 
produce of a female animal or plant •vyhich’ 
has been impregnated by a male of a diL :: 
ferent variety, species, or genus. The most 
common hybrids are those which result 
from the connection of different varieties of 
the same species, as the produce of the horse 
and ass, of the wild boar and domestic sow; 
and,, among vegetables, the endless modi- 
fications resulting from analogous impreg- 
nation from varieties of the rose and other 
ornamental or useful plants. Hybrids have 
also been obtained, though less frequently, 
from different species of planfe, insects,, 
fishes, birds, and mammals. In the latter 
class the most common and useful hybrid is 
that produced between the horse and the 
ass, denominated par exeellence 'the mule.’ 
Some rare instances have occurred of hybrids 
resulting from the connection of animals of 
different genera. Hybrids are commonly 
sterile, or pi-opagate only with an individual 
of pure breed. 

Hybrid, Hybrido-us (hi'brid or bib' rid, 

: M'lmd-us or hib'rid-us), a. Mongrel; pro- 
duced from tbe mixture of two species. 
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Hybridism (.hi'ln-kl-i/.ia or liilj'riiLizm), n. 
Same as Hybridity. 

To tack oa to a Gothic root a classical termination 
{and Vicg versd) is to be ^’uilty of hyh7"idis7n. . . , 
Hybridism is the commonest fault that accompanies 
the introduction of new* words. Latham. 

Hybridist (hi'briil-ist or hib'rid-ist), n. One 
who hybridizes. Quart. Mev. 

Hybriclityfhi-bri(l'i-ti orhlb-rid'i-ti), n. The 
state of being hybrid; mongrel state. 

Hybridizable (lii'brid-iz-a-bl or hib'rid-iz-a- 
bl), a. Capable of being hybridized ; cap- 
able of producing a hybrid by union with 
an individual of another species or stock. 

Hybridizable genera are rarer than is generally 
supposed, even ih gardens, -where tliey are so often 
operated upon under circumstances most favoundile 
to the production of hybrids. y. D. Hooker, 

Hybridization (!ii'brid-iz-a"shon or hib'rid- 
iz-a"shon), ii. The act of hybridizing or 
the state of being hybridized. 

Hybridize (hfbrid-iz or hib'rid-iz), v.t. To 
bring into the condition of producing a 
hybrid ; to produce by the union of indi- 
viduals of different species or stocks; to ren- 
der hybrid. 

Hybridizer (Iri'brid-iz-er or hib'rid-Iz-hr), n. 
He who or that which hybridizes. Darwin. 

Hybridous, a. See Hybrid. 

Hydage (hid'aj), n. A land-tax. See HTd- 
AdE. 

Hydatid (hid'a-tid), n. [Gr. hydatis, from 
hydor, water.] Inphysiol, a term indeiinitely 
applied to several distinct objects of a 
vesicular or cyst-like character, foimd in 
the bodies of men and certain animals. True 
hydatids were formerly regarded as cystic 
entozoa, for example Oysticerous, Ccenurus, 
and Echinococcus, but all these forms are 
now known to be larval stages of tape- 
worms. These hydatids may occur ill alino.st 
any part of the body, and have been observed 



Hydatid [Eehmococciis 'uetefinontin\. 

T, Contracted, e, Expanded. 3, Cyst reproducing; 
by externai gemmation. 


in man, the ape, the o.v, the sheep, the 
horse, the camel, the pig, the kangaroo, and 
some other vegetable -feeders. "They are 
generally inclosed In an external sac, which 
is attached to the tissue of the organ in 
which it is situated. False hydatids are 
simple serous, cysts, either occurring alone 
or in clusters, whose mode of origin is not 
distinctly understood. Such hydatids occur 
in the ovaries and uterus. 

Hydatiforni (hid'at-i-form), a. [Hydatid, 
(wliiclx see), andL. forma, shape.] Resembl- 
ing a hydatid. 

Hydatism (hUl'a-tizm), n. In 'oicd. a sound 
produced by the motions of an eifused fluid 
in some cavity of the body. 
HydatOid(hid'a-toid), a. [Gr. hydor, hydatos, 

. water, and eidos, resemblance.] Resembling 
water in nature, (luality, appearance, or cou- 
: sistenoe. 

Hydatoid (lud'a-toid), n. in aiiat. (_a) the 
membrane inclosing and belonging to the 
agiieous humour of the eye, {&) The aque- 
ous humour itself. 

Hyde (hid), n. A portion of land. See 
IftDK, 

Hyduel (hkl'ne-i), n. pi [From Gr. hydnSs, 
watery, moist, nourisMng.] A uat. order 
of hynnenomyoetons fungi, distinguished by 
. the hymenimn being broken up into flat 
teeth, or variously flattened into spines, 

■ tubercles, granules, &c. Matmder. 

Hydra (lu'dra), n. [1. hydra; Gr. hydra, 
ivom hydor, water.] 1. In Greek myth. & 

: serpent or monster in the lake or marsh of 
lermea, in Argolls, represented as having 
: many heads, one of which, being cut off, was 
immediately succeeded by another, unless 
the wound was cauterized. The destruction 
of this monster was one of the twelve labours 
i of Hercules. See out Hercuies. Hence— 
2. ,3iInltifarious evil; evil or misfortune 
arising from many sources and not easily 
to be surmounted. 

Anri yet the Ardra of mjr cares renews 
Still iiew-born sorrows ofher fresh disdain. _ . 

Da7iicl. 

8. A southern constellation running along 
the Bouth of Cancer, Leo, and Virgo,— 4. A 
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genus of fresh- water polypes of a very low 
type of structure. There are various spe- 
cies, as II. vlridis, JI. f iirca, H, vulgari.'!. 
The body is in the form of a cylinilrical 
tulie, composed of two fundamental layers, 
the ectoderm and endodemi, the former 
containing in one variety green granules 
identical with the chlorophyll of plants. The 
liasG is disc-shaped, and by it the animal 
can attach itself to any body, being cap- 
able of sliifting its position. The mouth 
is surrounded by a circle of extremely con- 
tractile tentacles, by wliicli the animal 
olitains its food, and which are richly en- 
dowed with the urticating organa or thread 
cells so common in the order. The mouth 
opens immediately into the stomach, and 
there are no internal organs of any kind, nor 
anal orifice. The Hydra may lie divided 
into almost any number of fragments, and 
each portion liecomes developed into a fresh 
independent polypite. Ileproduetion is ef- 
fected by gemmation as well as by tlie pro- 
duction of ova and sperm-cells. 
HydrachnidaB (hi-drak'ni-de), n. pi [Gr. 
hydor, water, araohnes, a spider, and eidos, 
re, semblance.] The water-mites, a division 
of the AcaridiB (which see). 

Hydracid (lu-drasTd), n. [Gr. hydor, water, 
and acid.] In clmii an old term for an 
acid whose base is hydrogen. 
Hydradephaga (M-dra-defa-ga), n. pi [Gr, 
hydor, water, and phayO, to eat.] Same as 
Hydroeemtharidm. 

Hydraform (In'dra-fomi), a. Resembling 
the common fresh-water polype (Hydra) iii 
form. 

Hydragogue (hi'dra-gog), n. [Gr. hydra- 
gogos— hydor, ivatei’, and agoge, a leading 
or drawing, from ago, to lead or drive.] In 
med. (a) an active purgative, as jalap, which 
produces a great flux from the intestinal 
membrane, and which consequently gives 
rise to very watery stools. (6) A remedy 
believed to be capable of drawing off serum 
effused into any part of the body. 
Hydra-Iieadad (liTdra-hed-ed), a. [From 
the fabulous Hydra, slain by Hercules.] 
Lit. having many heads, each of which is 
renewed as it is cut off; hence, as applied 
to abuses, nuisances, vices, and the like, 
incapable or very difllcult of extirpation, 
by reason of having numerous sources, and 
a tendency to spring up again after tem- 
porary repression; multiform and tending 
constantly to recur. 

Hydrangea (hl-dran'jS-a), n. [Gr. hydor, 
water, and angeion, a vessel.] A genus of 
shrubs or herbs of the nat. order Saxifraga- 
cesD, , containing about tbirty-three species, 
natives of Asia and America. The .garden 
hydrangea {/i. kortemis) is a native of 
China, and was introduced into this country 
by Sir J. Banlcs in 1790. It is a favourite 
for the beauty and size of its flowers. 
Hydrangeacese (hi-dran'jS-ii"se-e), «. pi A 
nat. order of perigynous exogens, of the 
Saxifragal alliance, of which the germs 
Hydrangea (which see) 
i.s the type. It is now 
regarded as a sub-order 
of Saxifragace®. 

Hydrant (lu'drant), n. 

[Gr. hydraino, to im- 
gate, from hydor, wa- 
ter. ] A pipe with suit- 
able valves and a spout 
by which water is raised 
and discharged from a 
main pipe; also, a street 
fountain. 

Hydranth (hl'dranth), n. 
of polypes, and antkos, a flower.] Same as 
Polypite. 

In an early stajje of its existence every liydrozoon 
is represented liy a single hydrattVi, but, in the 
majority of the Hydrozoa, new hydranths are de- 
veloped from that first formed by a process of gem- 
mation or fission. Huxtuy. 

Hydrargillite(lii-driir'jil-it),w. [Gr. hydor, 
water, and argiUos, clay.] The crystalline 
vaj-iety of gibbsite, a hydrous oxide of alu- 
mina. 

Hydrargyrate (hi-drariji-rat), a. Of or per- 
taining to mercury. 

Hydrargyrum (lu-drai''ji-rum), n. [L., from 
Gr. hydor, water, and argyrion, a piece of 
silver, silver.] Quicksilver or mercury. See 
Meeopey. ' 

Hydrastis (hi-dras'tis), n. [From Gr. hyddr, 
water, from the plants growing in moist 
situations.] A genus of plants, of the nat. 
order Pvammculaceu;. The only known 
species is TI. canadensis, s, small perennial 
herb, with a thick knotted rootstock, a 



Hydrant. 

[Hydra, a genus 
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single ratUcal leaf, and a .simple two-leaved 
hfiiry stem which iiears a .solitary greenish' 
white flower. It is a native of North Ame- 
rica. The root is bitter and acts on the 
system as a tonic. It is also used in dyeing, 
and gives a beaiitiful yellow colour; heneo 
the name yellow-root sometimes given to it. 
Hydrate (lu'drat), -n. [Gr. hydor, water.] 
In chem. a conipouiid containing oxygen 
and hydrogen combined together, or stjp- 
po.sed to be combined together, in tlio fom 
of water. 

Hydrated (hi'drat-ed), a. Formccl into a 
liydrate. 

Hydration (hi-dnVshon), n. The. act of 
inoi.stening or iinpregiiating witii water; the 
state of being moistened or iiiipregjjated 
with water ; the proces.B of liecoming ;» hy- 
drate. 

Hydraulic, Hydraulical (M-drifl'ik, hi- 
drnl'ik-al), a. [Fr. hydrmlique; .L. hydraul- 
ious; Gr. hydranlis, an ijistrument of niiisio 
played liy water— -hydor, water, and aiiloti, 
a pipe.] Pertaining to hydKiulic.% or to 
fluids in motion. —IJpdra«fi« cement, a 
cement biivirig the property of becoming 
hard under water; a cement made of hydrau- 
lic lime. — Hydraulic crane, a crane wrought 
by the pressure of water.— Hydraidle press, 
a machine in which practical application is. 



Hydraulic or Bramah Press. 


made of the well-known principle in hydro- 
statire, namely, that a pre.ssure exerted, on 
any part of the surface of a liquid is trans- 
niitted undlminislied to every part of tliS' 
liquid and in all directions. Jly ihi-s nppu- 
ratus great power is obtained for compress- 
ing objects, or drawing or lifting great, 
weights. The press is usually constructed 
as .shown in the accompanying figure. By 
means of a small forcing pump (the handle 
of which is shown at A in first figure, the 
pistoii at A in second) water is injected into 
a strong cast-iron cylinder B, into which is. 
fitted the piston or ram c. The pressure 
transmitted by the water, acting upon the 
solid piston C, slowly and imwerfully urge.s 
upwards the table p, until the requisite 
pressure is produced upon the materials 
placed between the upper and lower tables, 
of the press. The power of this machine 
increases In proportion to the ditt’erenoe- 



between the diameter of the piston of the- 
forcing pump and that of the large piston 0 ;, 
thus, if the diameter of the former is 1 iiicb. 
and that of the latter 1 foot, the area of the 
cross section of the latter will be 144 times , 
that of the former, and a pressure of 1 ton,. 
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iipriii tlift foniier will exert a iirestiure of 
144 tons iipnn tlie latter. On the pipe, le:u\- 
iiig from the force-pump is a safety-valve, 
ami also a cock by which the water from 
the cylinder is allowod to escape, so that 
the ram may descend. —//ydwH/hc lime, a 
species of lime that hardens in water, used 
for oeraenting under vfdX&v.—Hydraulio 
r<m, a machine by which the momentum or 
weight of falling water can be made avail- 
ablmfor raising a portion of itself to a con- 
siderable height. 

Hydraullcon (In-dral'i-kon), n. An ancient 
musical instrument played toy means of 
water; a water-organ. 

Hydraulics (In-dral'iks), w. That branch 
of science which treats of the motion of 
liquids, the laws by which they are regu- 
lated, and the efteets which they produce; 

or, as the word is now most commonly used, 
that department of engineering science 
which deals witli the application of the 
motion of liquids to machinery, and of ma- j 

, chiiiery to the motion of liquids. 
HydrenterooeleCM-dren-te'ro-sel), n. [Gr. I 
hydar, water, entaron, intestine, and Icele, a 
tumour.] In med. intestinal hernia, the sac 
of whlcli incloses water, 

Hydriad (UPdri-ad), n. [Gr. hydrias, from 
hijdin', water.] In myOi. a water nymph. 
Hydric (hi'drik), a. Of or pertaining to 
hydrogen. 

Hydrid.a(M'dri-da), n. pi. An order of fresh- 
water polypes of the sub-class Hydroida, of 
' Which the common green hydra is the type. 
See IlyiMiA. 

HydiidSB (hi'dri-de), n. pi. [ Genus Eydrus, 
and Gr. eidos, resemblance. ] A family of 
colubrine serpents, sometimes limited to 
venomous sea-serpents inhabiting tropical 
seas, and sometimes extended so as to iii- 
elude also certain non- venomous fresli- 
water serpents. In all the nostril is fur- 
nished with a valve which prevents the 
ingress of water, so that they are enabled to 
pass through the water without injury to 
the organs of respiration. They breathe by 
lungs, swim like eels, and are from 2 to 6 
feet in length, 

Hydride (In'drid), n. In chem. a .substance 
consisting of hydrogen combined with a 
metal, or some base which plays the part of 
a metal; as, hydride, of benzyl. 

Hydriodate (M'dri-o-dat), n. In dmn, a 
salt of hydriodic acid. 

Hydriodic [hi-dri-od'ik), a. [Hydrogen, and 
iodine.] In chem. a term applied to an acid 
(HI) produced by the combination of hydro- 
gen and iodine. 

Hvdrobarometer (hFdr6-ba-rDm"et-f!r), n. 
[dr, hydil)-, water, and E. harometer (whieli 
see).] . An instrument for determining the 
depth of the sea by the pressure of the 
superincumbent water. 

Hydrotoenzamide (lu-dro-ben'za-mui), n. 
(CaiHisHo,) A compound obtained by the 
action of'aqueous ammonia on bitter almond 
oil.: 

Hydrohoracite ( hi-dro-bo'ras-it), n. A 
' mineral of a white colour with red spots, 
and resembling fibrous and foliated gypsum. 
It consists of lime, magnesium, boracic 
acid,: and water. : eiiemically regarded, it 
is the hydrated borate of calcium and mag- 
nesium, . , , . , 

Hydrobranchiata (lu'dr6-brang-ki-a"ta), n. 

pi, [Gr. hydSr, water, and firaJicMa, gills.] 

: In zoof. gasteropodous mollusca which 

: breathe in water only. 

Hydrobromate (lu-drO-bro'mat), n. A salt 
of hydrobromic add. 

Hydrobro3nic(M-dr6-hr6'mik),«. Composed 
of hydrogen and bromine; as, hydrobroiidG 
■:aeicl.. ■ ■ ' 

Hydroeantliari (lu-di'6-kan'thar-i), n. pi. 
[Qr. hyddr, water, Icantharos, a beetle.] 
:Water-beetles, a group containingthe Dytis- 
old® and Gyrinidie. 

Hydrocarbon. (M-dro-kar'hon), n. In chem. 
a compound of hydrogen and carbon. Or- 
ganic chemistry treats of the numerous 
hydrocarbons and their derivatives, which 
include: paraffin, benzene, (fee. 
Hydrocarbonate t (In-dro-kiir'bcm-at), n. 

: Carbnretted hydrogen gas. 

Hydrocarbliret (hi-dro-kiti'bu-ret), n. An 
old name for carburetted hydrogen. 
Hydrocaulus(lu'dro-k8,-lus), n. [Gr. hydor, 
-water, kmUos, a stem.] : In zool. the main 
:8tem of the ccenosarc of a hydrozoon. 
Hydroc^e (hi'drS-sel), n. [Gr.7ij/droMe— 
hydor, water, and ftele, a tumour.] Imned.- 
. a collection .of serous fluid in the areolar 
.' texture : 0 f the scrotum or in. some of the 
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coveriiigs either of the testicle or spermatic 
cord. 

Hydrocephalic ('lu'd!d-s6-fal")k), a. de- 
lated to or consisting in hydrocephalus. 
Hydrocephalus (hi-dro-sef'a-Ius), n [Gr. 
hydor, water, and kephalS, the head.] In 
med. an accumulation of fluid within the 
cavity of the cranium; dropsy of the brain. 
It occurs in several forms, and is a common 
and often serious disease of infancy, causing 
many deaths. , . , _ 

Hydrocharidacese, Hydroehande® (hi- 
dr5-ka'iid-a"so-e, lu'(lr6-ka-rid"e-e ), n. pi. 
[Gr. hydor, water, and charis, guiue.] A 

iiat. order of monocotyledonous floating and 
creeping plants, inhabiting ditches, rivers, 
and lakes in various parts of the world. Sonie 
of the species are dioicious. Vallimena 
epiralis, a memlier of the order, is a_favonr- 
ite object of microscopic examination, the 
circulation or rotation of the cell-contents 
being "well seen in tlie leaves. The genus 
Anacharis, so great a pest in canals, also 
belongs to it, as do the genera Hydrochans, 
and Stratiotes or water-soldiers. 
Hydrocharis (hi-dro'ka-ris), w. A genus of 
plants, including the frogbit (II. morsus 
ranee). See FROGBIT. 

Hydrochlorate (hi-dro-klor'at), n. A salt 
of hydi’o chloric acid. 

Hydrochloric (M-dro-klor'ik), a. In chem. 
pertaining to, or compounded of, chlorine 
and hydrogen giis;a.&,hydroohlorio acid. -Hy- 
droehlorie acid (HCl) is a gaseous compound 
of hydrogen and cldorine. It is colourless, 
has a pungent odour and an acid taste. It 
is quite irrespirable, extinguishes flame, and 
dissolves very readily in water. A concen- 
trated aqueous solution of hydroohlorio 
acid has been long known under the names 
of spirit of salt and muriatic acid. 
Hydrochcerus ( hi - dro - kS 'rus ), n. [ Gr. 
hydor, water, and chovros, a pig] A genus 
of rodent mammals of the family Cavidas, 
the best-known member of which is R. 
Capybara, the capybara or water-hog'. See 
Capybaea. 

Hydrocoriss (hI-dr5-kor'l-se), n. p>l [Gr. 
hydor, water, and Icoris, a bug.] The water- 
bugs, a tribe of lieteropterous insects which 
live almost entirely in water and feed on 
otiier aquatic Insects. It contains two 
families, the Notoneotidas or water-boat- 
men, and the Nepida) or water-scorpions. 
Hydrocotyle (hi-dr6-ko'ti-le),n. pi [Gr, hy- 
dar, water, and cotyle, a cavity, in reference 
to the plants growing in moist situations, 
and the leaves being hollowed like cups. ] A 
genus of plants of the nat. order Umbellif- 
erse. H. vulgaris (common pennywort) is a 
common British plant, growing in boggy 
places and on the edges of lakes and rivulets. 
It has round peltate leaves, and small sim- 
ple umbels of pale pink flowers. About 70 
Species are known, one of which (H. asia- 
tica) is employed in India as an alterative 
tonic. 

Hydrocyanate (lii-dro-sl'an-iit), Inclmm. 

a salt of hydrocyanic acid. 

Hydrocyanic (hi' dro-sl-an " ik), a. [From 
the hydro- of hydrogen, and the- cyan- at 
cyanogen.] In chem. pertaining to or de- 
rived from the combination of hydrogen and 
cyanogen ; as, hydroeyanio acid.— Hj/drofiy- 
anio acid (HON), a colourless liquid which 
solidifles at 5° F. to feathery crystals, and 
boils at 80°. Its specific gravity is about 0'7. 
It dissolves in all proportions in water, form- 
ing a liquid which reddens litmus paper 
but slightly. It is found in laurel leaves 
and in many stone fruits, and gives to bitter 
almonds their peculiar flavour. Hydrocyanic 
acAd is frequently used medicmally as a. 
powerful sedative and i anti-irritant, espe- 
cially to allay cough in phthisis, aud to 
mitigate the spasmodic action of whooping- 
cough. It requires to be employed with 
much caution, as it is one of the strongest 
poisons known. Called also Pnmie Acid. 
Hydrocyst (hi'dro-sist), n. [Gr. hydra, a 
: water-serpent, and Aystw, a bladder, a cyst.] 
In zool a process, a sort of feeler, attached 
to the ccenosaro of the Ehysophoridse, an 
order of oceanic Ilydruzoa. 

Hydrodictyese (hi-dro-dik-tl'e-o), n. pi [Gr. 
/lyddr, water, and df/efyon, a net.] An order 
of green-spored algfe, the members of which 
are remarkable for the beauty and peculi- 
arity of their structure, as well as the singu- 
larity and rapidity of their growth. Their 
inode of development, which is by the con- 
tinuous resolution of the endochrome into 
: zoospoi'es, is without example in other or- 
ders. They have their name from the fact 
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that, when full-grown, they rosemble a 
purse composed of a iiet-work of threads. 
Hydrodynamic, Hydrodynamical(hi'drO- 
di-nam"ik, hi'dr6-di-nam"ik-al), a. [Gr. hy- 
dOr, water, and dynamis, power, force'.] 
Pertaining to or derived from the force or 
pressure of water. 

Hydrodynamics (hi'drO-di-nam"iks), n. 
That branch of the science of mechanics 
which treats of the effects of the application 
of forces to fluids; or, in a narrower sense, 
that part of the science which treats of tlie 
application of forces so as to produce motion 
in fluids (otherwise called hydrokvmtics), 
in contradistinction to hydrostatics, which 
is concerned with forces applied to fluids at 
rest. 

Hydrcecium (lii-dre'si-um), n. [Gr. hydra, 
awater-serpent, and cite, a house.] In zool 
the chamber into which the ccenosaro in 
many of the order of oceanic Hydrozoa 
named Calycophoridfo can lie retracted. 
Hydro-electric (lu'drd-0-]ek"trik), «. [Gr. 
hydor, water, and E. electric.] Pertaining 
to or produced by the evolution of electri- 
city by a biittery in which water or steam is 
employed.— IIydro-elect7'ic riiachine, a ma.- 
chine for generating electricity by the escape 
of steam under high pressure from a series 



of jets connected with a strong boiler, in 
which the steam is produced. 'J’lie jets of 
steam (which have to pass through a cooling 
box) are electrified by the friction. Positive : 
electricity is thus collected by directing the 
steam upon a metal comb communicating 
with an insulated conductor. 
Hydro-extractor ( hi'dro-eks-trakt"Cr-), n. 
A machine for expelling water from textile 
fabrics by the action of centrifugal force. 
Hydrofluoric (hi'dr6-flu-oi'"ik), a. [Gr. hy- 
(idr.water. andE. fltton] Consisting of iluorin 
and hydvogen.~-HydroJluo7'ic acid (HF), an 
acid obtained by distilling a mixture of one 
part of the purest fluor spar in fine powder ^ 
with two of sulphuric acid. It has a very 
strong affinity for water, acts energetically 
on glass, and is of all substances the most : 
destructive to animal matter. _ 
Hydrofluosilicate (In-drO-ilu-o-sil'i-kat), n. 
[Gr. hydor, water, and E. jlimiliaate (which 
see).] In chem. a salt formed by the union 
of hydi'ofluosilicic acid with a base. 
Hydrofluosilicie(lu-dr6-flfi-o-sil-is'ik), a. In 
ahem, the tenn applied to a compound acid 
consisting of one atom of hydi'ofluoric and. 
two of fluosilioic acid. 

Hydro-galvanic (lu'<h'o-gal-van'ik), a. Per- 
taining to, consisting of, or produced: by 
electricity evolved by the action or use of 
fluids; as, a hydro-galvanic current. 
Hydrogen (lu'dro-jen), n. [Gr. hydor, water, 
and gen7iao, te generate.] An Important 
elementai'y substance, for a long time only, 
known in a separate state in the gaseous 
or pernianently elastic form, hut now 
shown to be the vapour of a metal, :and 
itself capable of : solMifleation. Hydrogen 
was first correctly described by Cavendish 
. in 1766, under the name of Mi/temmaftfe air, 
and it was by some called phlogiston, irom 
the notion that it is the matter of heat. 
The name /ii/d?'ci^en was given to it by the 
French chemists in consequence of its, being 
one of the elements of water. It also forms 
a component of all -vegetable and animal 
products, and is, therefore, alnmdantly dif- 
fused throughout nature. It is usually pro- 
cured by the action of dilute sulphuric acid 
upon zinc or iron, or by passing the, vapour. 
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of wiitor over red-hot iron. .I'ure hydrogen 
i.s a coloiirleas, tasteless, and inodorous gas; 
it is a powerful refractor of light; the least 
dense of all the gases, and hence the most 
rapidly diffusible, and the lightest body in 
nature. In consequence of its extreme 
iightne.98 it is the recognized standard of 
unity in referring to the atomic weight of 
bodies or their combining proportions in 
regard to weight, and it lias been assumed 
also as the unit in speaking of the specific 
gravity of gases, although common air is the 
more generally received standard. It is 
neither acid nor alkaline; it cannot support 
respiration, although it pi’ove,s fatal to life 
from deinivation of oxygen, rather than 
from any inherent noxious quality. When 
in contact with air it is inflammable in an 
eminent degree, and burns with a pale blue 
flame; but it does not support combustion. 
Two volumes of hydrogen with six of air 
form an explosive mixture, and when two 
volumes of hydrogen are mixed with one of 
oxygen and inflamed, the explosion is ex- 
tremely violent. The flame of hydrogen is 
sometimes employed for exciting intense 
heat; hut the most intense heat that can be 
produced is caused by the burning of hydi’o- 
geii in oxygen gas, and this principle has 
been applied to increase the temperature of 
' blast-furnaces in iron-works, by making the 
gases i)n.s,s separately through heated tubes 
to the furnace. Water is the sole pnoduct 
of the combustion of hydrogen gas; and 
when two volumes of pure hydrogen gas are 
mixed with one volume of pure oxygen gas, 
and the mixture inflamed in a proper man- 
ner hy the electric spark, the gases totally 
disappear, and the interior of the vessel is 
covered with drops of pure water, equal in 
weight to the two gases. Again, if pure 
water be exposed to the action of voltaic 
electricity it is resolved into two volumes 
of hydrogen and one of oxygen; so that 
water is proved both by synthesis and ana- 
lysis to consist of two volumes of hydrogen 
combined with one of oxygen, or of two 
parts by weight of hydrogen with sixteen of 
oxygen, so that the number 16 become.? the 
; atomic weight of oxj'gen, and 18 the weight 
of a molecule of water. Hydrogen is spar- 
ingly soluble in water, nor is there any other 
liquid which is capable of dissolving it in 
great quantity. It unites with all other 
: elementary gaseous bodies, and forms with 
them compounds, not only of great curios- 
ity, but of vast importance and utility; thus 
with oxygen it forms water; with nitrogen, 
ammonia; with chlorine, hydrochloric acid; 
with fluorine, hydrofluoric acid, &o. It 
forms compounds also with carbon, iodine, 
phosphorus, cyanogen, sulphur, (fee. 
Hydrogenate! (hi'dro-j en-at),». t. pret. & pp. 
hydrogenated; pi)r. hydrogenating. To com- 
bine hydrogen with anything. 
Hydrogenium (hi-dro-je'ni-um ), n. The 
name given by Graham to hydrogen when it 
is occluded by palladium. 

Hydrogenizet (hfdro-jen-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
hydrogenized; ppr. hydrogenizing. To com- 
bine with hydrogen. 

Hydrogenous (hi-dro'jen-us), a. Tertaining 
to or containing hydi-ogen. 

Hydrognosy (hl-drog'no-sl), n. [Gr. hyddr, 
water, and gnosis, knowledge.] A treatise 
pertaining to, or a history and description 
of, the waters of the earth. 

Hydrographer (hi-drog'ra-fdr), n. [See Hy- 
BEO&UAPHY.] One who is proficient in hy- 
drography; one who draws maps of the 
^ aea or otherwaterSjWiththe adjacent shores; 
one who describes the sea or other waters. 
Hydrographic, Hydrographical (hi-dro- 
graf'ik, hi-dro-graf ik-al), a. .Relating to or 
treating of hydi'ography; containing a de- 
scription of the sea, or portions of the sea, 
or inland waters, sea-coast, isles, shoals, 
depth of water, &c. 

Hydrography (hi-drog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. hyddr, 
water, and gmpho, to describe. ] That branch 
: of science wMchlias for its object the mea- 
surement and description of the sea, lakes, 
rivers, and other waters, especially in so far 
as regards their, usefulness for the purposes 
of navigation and commerce; it embraces 
marine surveying, the determination of the 
winds, currents, &c., as well as the art of 
forming charts, exhibiting not only the sea- 
coast, gulfs, bays, isles, promontories, chan- 
nels, and theirconfigurationand geographi- 
cal position, but also the contour of the 
bottom of the sea and of harbours. 
Hydrogurett (M-drog'ur-et), n. A com- 
pound of hydrogen with a base. 
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Hydrogurettedt {hl-drog'u-ret-ted), a. In 
mem. a term applied to a compound of hy- 
drogen with a base. 

Hydrokl (Id'droid), a. [Gr. hydm, a water- 
serpent, and eidos, likeness.] Related to 
or resembling the polyp-like hydra, 'float- 
ing colonies of hydroid polypes.’ Carpenter. 
Hydroida(hi-droid'a), n.pl. [See Hydroip.] 
A sub-class of the Hydrozoa, comprising the 
animals most nearly allied to the Hydra. It 
includes the orders Hydrida, Coryiiida, and 
Sertuluvida. The last order is sometimes 
divided into two, Sertularida and Campan- 
ularida. 

HydroMnetics (hi'dro-kin-et"iks), n. Same 
as Hydrodynamics (which see), 

Hydrolite (hi'dro-lit), n. [Gr. hydur, water, 
and litlios, a stone.] A name of the zeolitic 
mineral gmelinite, given because of the 
water it contains. 

Hydrological (Id-dro-loj'ik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to hydrology. 

Hydrologist (lu-drol'o-jist), n. One skilled 
in hydrology. 

Hydrology (hi-drol'o-j’i), n. [Gr. hydor, 
wat(3r, and logos, discourse.] The science 
that treats of water, its properties, pheno- 
mena, and laws, its distribution over the 
earth’s surface, &c. 

Hydromaiicy0u'dr6-nian-si), ?i. [Gr. hj/dfir, 
water, and manteia, divination.] A method 
of divination or prediction of events by 
water, . 

Hydromantle (hi-dro-man'tik), a. Pertain- 
ing to divination by water. 

Hydromel (M'drd-mel), n. [Fr., from Gr. 
hydor, water, and mdi, honey,] A Mquor 
consisting of honey diluted in water; when 
allowed to ferment it is called mead or 
vinous hydromel. 

Hydrojnetallurgy (M-dro-met'aMr-jl), n. 
[Gr, hydor, water, and E. metallurgy (which 
see).] The process of assaying or reducing 
ores by liquid reagents. 

Hydronieteor (hi-th'o-me'te-dr), n. [Gr, 
hydor, water, and imtem-a, meteors. See 
Meteors.] A meteor or atmospheric phe- 
nomenon dependent upon the vapour of 
water; in the plural, a general term for all 
the aqueous phenomena of the atmosphere, 
as rain, hail, snow, &e. 
Hydrometeorological (M-dro-me' te-6r-o- 
loj‘" ik-al), a. Relating or pertaining to hy- 
drometeorology. 

Hydrometeorology (hi-dro-me'te-6r-ol"o- 
ji), n. The branch of meteorology which 
concerns itself with waterin the atmosphere 
in the form of rain, clouds, snow, hail, &c. 
Hydrometer (M-drom'^et-er), «. [See Hy- 
DEOtiETRY.] 1. An iustrmnent to measure 
the specific gravity or density of water and 
other fluids, and hence the strength of spirit- 
uous liquors and of various solutions. Hy- 
di’ometers are variously constructed. A 
very common type consists of a graduated 
stem of uniform diameter and 
cross-section, a bulb to cause 
it to float in the fluid, and a 
■weight or counterpoise to cause 
the stem to stand upright as it 
floats. On being placed in a 
liquid it sinks until a certain 
point on the scale is on a level 
with the surface of the liquid, 
and from the reading of the 
scale at that point the specific 
gravity of the liquid is ascer- 
tained either directly dr by a 
simple calculatioh,— 2. An in- 
strument used for measuring Hydrometer, 
the velocity or discharge of 
water, as in rivers, from reservoirs, <fec. 
Hydrometra(hi-drd-inet'ra), «, The typical 
genus of the hemipterous family of insects 
Hydrometrid® (which see). 

Hydrometric, Hydrometrical (M-dro- 
met'rik, hi-dro-niet'rik-al), a. l. Pertaining 
to a hydrometer, or to the determination of 
the specific gravity, velocity, discharge, &c., 
of fluids. —-2. Made by a hydrometer; as, 
hydrometria observations. — Eydrometric 
pendulum,, an mstruinent consisting of a 
hollow ball suspended from the centi'e of a 
graduated quadrant, and held in a stream 
to mark by its deflection the velocity of the 
current. 

HydrometridEe (hi-drQ-met'ri-de), n.pl. A 
family of hemipterous insects, consisting of 
species found upon the surface of water, 
upon which they possess the power of loco- 
motion. The genus Hydrometra, which gives 
the name to the fainily, creeps upon the 
water with the body somewhat elevated. 
In these insects the legs are very long, and 


adapted for walking on the water, and sonic 
of the specie-s may be met with on abnest 
every pond or stream. 

Hydrometrograph (In-ard-inetTo-graf), n. 
[Ur. hydor, water, metron, measure, and 
graphs, to describe.] An instrument for de- 
termining and recording the qmintity of 
water discharged from a pipe, an orifice, Ac. , 
in a given time. 

Hydrometry (lii-drom'et-ri), n. [Gr. hydor, 
watei', and metron, measure.] The art or 
operation of determining by means of hy- 
drometers the .specific gravity, density, velo- 
city, force, ifcc., of fiuids. 

Hydromys (M'di-d-mis), n. [Gr. hydor, 
water, and my&, a mouse.] A genus of 
rodent quadrupeds, family Murid® ; the 
beaver-rats. See Beavek-rat. 
Hydropathic, Hydropathical (hl-drd- 
path'ik, hl-dro-path'ik-al), a. Redatingto 
bydroinithy. 

HydropatMst (lii-dro'pa-thlst), n. l. One 
versed in or ■who practi.ses hydropathy.— 
2. One who believes in the efficacy of hydro- 
pathic treatment. 

He lias tried lioth hydropathy ami homosopathy; 

. . has now settled into a confirmed hydropathist. 

.Sniti. 

Hydropathy (lii-dro'jia-thi), n. [Or. hydor, 
water, and affection.] A mode of 

treating diseases by the copious aud fre- 
quent ii.se of pure irater both internally and 
externally; tlie water-cure. This system is 
said to increase the cutaneous exhalation 
to a very large amount, and thus to draw 
off speedily from the blood certain delete- 
rious matters. 

Hydrophane (In'dro-f.'m), n. [Gr. hydCm, 
water, and p/iaind, toshow.] In ww'nemf. a 
variety of op.al, made transparent by im- 
mersion in ivater. 

Hydrophano'as (hi-droTau-us), a. Made 
transpai'ent by immersion in water. 
Hydrophid (hi'dro-lid), n. [Gr. hydor, water, 
and ophis, a snake.] A .snake belonging to 
the section known as water-snakes. Sea 
HYDRTD-E. 

HydropMs (lif dro-fls), n. [Or. hydor, water, 
and aphis, a serpent] Water -snakes, a 
genus of venomous reptiles, of the family 
Hydridie, very common in certain parts of 
the Indian seas. They feed on Ashes, 
Hydrophohia(hi-dro-fd'bi-a), n. [Gr. hydor, 
•water, aud p/iohrornai, to fe.ar.] 1. A morbid 
nnnatur.al dread of water. ~2. A disease pro- 
duced by the bite of a mad animal , especially 
of a mad or rabid dog, one of the cluaraeteris- 
tics of which is an .aversion to or inability 
to swallow liquids. The term is more espe- 
cially applied to the disease in man, rabies 
being considered preferable as the name of 
the disease which constitutes madness in 
animals. It seems doubtful whether hydro- 
phobia is curable, though numerous curu.s 
are said to have been effected by M: Pa.s- 
tenr’s system of inociiliition. 

HydroplxoMc (lil-dro-fob'ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to hydrophobia. 

Hydrophoby (M'dro-fob-i), n. Hydropho- 
bia (whicli see). 

Hydrophora (M-drofo-ra), n. pi. [Hydra, a 
genus of polypes, and Gr. p/icro, to carry, to 
bear.] One of the three divisions into ■which 
Huxley and other authors divide the Hydro- 
zoa, the other two being the Discophora 
and the Siphonophora. The members are, 
in all c.ases except that of Hydra, fixed ra- 
mified hydroaomes, on which many hy- 
dranthsandgonophores are developed. The 
tentecnla .are either scattered over the 
hydranths or arranged in one circle round 
the moutli, or in two circles, one dose to the 
mouth and one near the aboral end. Veiy 
generally— for example, in all Sertularidm 
and Tubularidie—there is a hard chitinous, 
cuticular skeleton or cconosarc,w]iichusually 
gives rise to hydrothacm, into which the 
hydranths can be retracted. The gono- 
pliores present every variety, from sacs to 
free-swimming medusoids. The inner mar- 
gin of the bell in these medusoids is always 
produced into a velum, and otolithic sacs 
and eye-spots are very generally disposed at 
regular inteiwals around the circumference 
of the bell. The great inaj'ority of what .are 
sometimes termed the nalted-eyed medusm 
(Gymixophthalmata) are simply the free- 
swimming gohophores of Hydrophora. 
Hydrophore (M'dro-for), n. [Git hydor, 
water, and pharos, beaiung, from phero, to 
bear.] An instrument for obtaining speci- 
mens of the water of a river, a lake, or the 
ocean, at any particular depth. 
HydropMhalmia, Hydrophthaliny (lii- 
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<lrof‘thal'>iii-a. ]i^dmf4]ial'imX n. [Qt. 
hydi'ir, viiier, ami uphthaUttos, the eye.] In 
mei. an iitfection of the eye, caused, at 
times, iiv an increase in the quantity of the 
aqueoiw, ,at otliers, of the -vitreous humour. 

Dviiijlmiti.. 

Hydrophymum(hi-dr6-fll'li-uni),n pi. Hy- 
drophyliia (lu-dro-Ol'li-a). [Gr. hydra, a 
■■,vatei--.'nrj)ent, and phyllon, a leaf.] In zool. 
an orerlapping ai)peiidage or plate -which 
protects tije pdlypites in some of the oceanic 
ITydrozoa, as Calycophorid® and Physo- 
phori<la!. It i.s often termed a Braet. 
Hydrophyte (lu'dro-fit), n. [Or. hydor, 
water, ■amlydiyton, a plant,] A plant -which 
lives and grows in water. 

Hydroph:^ology (Iu'dr6-flt-ol"o-ji), n. [E. 
hydrophyte (which see), and Gr. logos, dis- 
course.] That branch of botany which re- 
lates to water-plants. 

Hydropic, Hydropical Qn-drop'ik,ln-drop'- 
ilc-al), u. [L. hyclropicus, Gr. hydropilcos, 
from hydrops, dropsy— Apef dr, water, and 
ops, the countenance, face.] Containlng 
or produced by water; dropsical; of or per- 
taining to dropsy; reserablhig dropsy in 
character. 

Every lust Is a kind of hydropic disteraper, and 
the more we drink the more we ishaU thirst. 

Tillotson. 

Hydropic (hi-drop'ik), n. In med. a medi- 
cine that relieves or cures dropsy. 
Hydropically (hi-drop'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
, hydropical uninnei’. 

Hydropneupiatic (hfdrQ-uu-mat"ik), a. 
[Gr. hydor, water, axiapneumatilcos. Inflated, 
from pneuma, breath, spirit] Of or per- 
taining to, or produced by, the action of water 
and ah' ; involving the combined action of 
water and air or gas. 

Hydropsy (hi'drop-si), n. [Gr. liydOr, water, 
and dps, aspect or appearance.] Dropsy. 
Hydropult (lu'dro-pult), n. [Gr. hyddr, 
water, and term. puU, as in catapult (which 
see),] A machine for throwing water by 
hand-power, used as a j^arden-engine or 
flre-annihilator, and applicable to all the 
purposes for which a hydrant or force-pump 
is required, 

Hydropyretic (lii'drs-p!-rot"ilc). a. [Gr. 
hydor, w'aterj and pyretos, fever.] In mod. 
of or pertaining to sweating fever. , 
HydrorMza, (hi-dro-ri'za). n. [Gr. hydra, 
a water-serpent, and ridza, a foot. ] In zool. 
the adherent base or pro-vimal extremity of 
any hydrozoon. 

Hydro- sardocele (M-dr6-sar'ko-sel), n. 
[Gr. hydor, water, and IS. mreoeele. Sarco- 
eele attended with dropsy of the tunica vagi- 
nalis. 

Hydroscope (lil'dro-skop), ii. [Gr. hyd6t\ 
water, and shopeo, to view.] .1. An instru-: 
ment Intended to mark the presence of 
water in the air.— 2, A kind of water-clock 
or instrument used anciently for measuring 
time, consisting of a cylindrical graduated 
tube, from which water slowly escaped by 
an aperture at the bottom, the subsidence 
of the water marking the lapse of time. 
Hydroselenate (hi-dro-selen-at), n. In 
chem. a salt formed by the union of hydro- 
selenicacidwithasaliliahleba.se. 
Hydroseleilic (hl-dro-se-len'ik), «. Of or 
pertaining to a coinhihation of hydrogen 
and selenium.— fl'yd'/'osfifenie (icifl (H-iSe), a 
colourless gas which resembles but is more 
offensive than sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Hydrosome (}u'dr6'.s5m), n. [0-r. hydra, 
a water-serpent, and soma, body.] In zool 
the entire organism of any hydrozoon. 
Hydrostat (hldrd-stat), .A term applied 
: to any apparatus for preventing the explo-. 
sion of steam-boilers. 

Hydrostatic, Hydrostatical (hi-dro-stat/- 
ik, M-dro-stat'ik-al), cfc [Gr. hydor, water, 
and statikos, static, standing: or settling.] 
delating to hydro.statios ; pertaining to or 
in accordance with the principles of the 
equilibrium of Hydrostatic balance, 

a balance n.sed for determining very accur- 
ately the specific gravity of bodies by weigh- 
ing them in watev.—Hydrostatio bellows, an 
apparatus contrived to illustrate the law of 
the distribution of pressure through liquids, 
viz, that when any portion of the surface of 
a confined , liquid is pressed by any force 
every other portion of the surface of the 
confining vessel, equal in area to the first 
portion, is pressed by an equal force ; it 
showahow agreat upward pressure maybe 
: produced, as in the hydraulic press, and also 
that the pressure of a Iluid upon the bottom 
of .a -yessBl does not depend upon the quan- 
tity of the fluid hut upon its altitude. It 
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Hydrostatic Bellows. 


consists generally of two cii’ciilar boards, 
connected with leather fastened closely 
round their edges, 
as ill an ordinary 
pair of bellows, 
and having an up- 
right pipe com- 
municating ivith 
the interior. If a 
certain quantity 
of water is poured 
into the bellows, 
and weights plac- 
ed upton the upper 
board, the water 
ivill rise in the 
tube above the le- 
vel of the water 
In the bellows to 
such a height that 
the tiressure caus- 
ed by the weight 
of tl ie small quan- 
tity of water in tlie 
tube is a balance for the water in the bel- 
lows and the weights; and it will be seen 
that the hi,gher the water in the tube the 
greater the weight that will be sustained. — 
Hydrostatic paradox, the principle that any 
quantity of water however small may be 
made to balance any weight however great. 
— Eydrastatic press. See Hydraulic press 
under HypEAUMC. 

Hydrostatically (lii-dro-stat'ik-al-li), adv. 
According to hydrostatics or to hydrostatic 
principles. 

Hydrostatician (hi'dr6-stat-i"shaii), n. One 
versed in hydrostatics. [Bare.] 
Hydx’ostatics (lii-dro-stat'iks), n. The 
science -which treats of the weight, motion, 
and equinbriiun. of fluids, particularly of 
water; or, in a narrower sense, that branch 
of tlie science of hydrodynamics which treats 
of the properties of fluids at rest. It takes 
into consideration the pressure and equili- 
brium of non-elastic fluids, the method of 
determining the specific gravities of suVj- 
stances both solid and liquid, the equili- 
brium of floating bodies, and the pheno- 
mena of capillary attraction. 
Hydrosulphatet (hl-dro-suFfat), n. The 
same as Ilydrosulphuret. 

HydrosTilphitet (hi-dr6-sul'flt),»i.. A saline 
compound of hydrosulphurous acid and a 
base. 

Hydrosulplmret t (M-dro-sul'fQ-ret), %. 
[E'rom hydrogen and sulphurct] In chem, a 
combination of sulphuretted hydrogen with 
ail earth, alkali, or metallic oxide. 
Hydrosulpli'urettedt(hi-dra-suTfu-ret-ed), 
a. Combined with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Hydrosulpliuric (lu'drQ-sul-fu"rik), a. In 
chem. perfciining to, derived from, or con- 
taining hydrogen and sulphur; as, hydro~ 
sulphuric acid. 

Hydrotellurate (hi-dro-tellu-rat), w. In 
chem, a salt formed by the combination of 
an acid composed of hydrogen and tellu- 
rium with a salifiable base. 

Hydrotellurie (lu'dr6-tel-lu"rik), a. Of or 
pertaining to, or obtained from hydrogen 
and telliu'ium. 

Hydrotheca (lu'dro-the-ka), n. [Gr. hydra, 
a water-serpent, and thSke, a case.] In zool. 
a little ohltinous cup, in which each poly- 
pite of the Sertularida and Oampannlaricla 
is pi-otected. 

HydrOtlieriTial (M-drd-ther'mal), a. [Gr. 
hydor, water, and fAemos, hot.] Of or re- 
lating to heated water; speciflcally, applied 
to the action of heated waters in producing 
geological changes by dissolving mineral 
substances and re-depositing them when 
cooled. 

Hydrothorax (Iii-dro-tho'raks), w. [Gr. Ay- 
dor, water, and thorax, a breastplate, the 
part covered by the breastplate, the chest.] 
In med. dropsy in the chest. 

Hydrotlc, Hydrotical (hi-drot'ik, M-drot'- 
ik-al), a. [BT. hydrotique, from Gr. hydor, 
water.] Causing a discharge of water or 
phlegm. 

Hydrotic (lu-drot'ik), n. A medicine that 
purges off water or phlegm. 

Hydro-US (hi'drus), a. Containing water; 
..-watery.. 

Hydroxanthate t (hi-droks-an'that), n. [Gr. 
hydor, water, and xanthos, yellow.] In 
chem. a compound of hydroxanthio acid 
-with, a base. 

Hydroxide, Hydroxyde (hi-droks'id), «. 

[Gr. hydor, water, and E. oxide.] In chem. a 
metallic oxide combined with water; a me- 
tallic hydrate. : 


Hydrozoon (hi-dro-zo'on), n. pi. Hydrozoa 
(hi-dro-zd'a). [Gr. hydra, a water-serpent, 
and zoon, a living creature.] In zool. one of 
a class of radiated animals, forming, -ivith 
the Actiiiozoa, the sub-kingdom Goalenter- 
ata. The Hydrozoa are divided into four 
sub-classes— Hydi'oida_, Siphonophora, Dis- 
cophora, and lucernarida. The genusHydra 
may be taken as the type. See Hybka. 
Hydrure-fcf (ln'driir-et),w. In chem. a com- 
pound of hydrogen with metals, &o. 
Hydros (hl'dnis), [Gr. hydo?\ water.] 
1. A genus of water-smikes, now generally 
called Hydrophis, the type of the hamily 
Hydrida; (which see).— 2. A constellation of 
tlie southern hemisphere. 

Hyemal (hi-em'al), a. [L. Mems, winter,] 
Delonging to -winter; done in winter. 
Hyemate t (hi'em-at), v.i. [L. hietno, hiema- 
tum, to pass the winter, from hierm, win- 
ter.] To I'jass the winter. 

Hyemation (hi-em-a'shon), n. [L. Mematio, 
hiematiunis, a passing the winter, from 
Memo.] 1. The passing or spending of a 
wintei'iu a particular place.— 2. t The act of 
affording shelter during winter. 

Hyems (hi'eniz), n, [D. hyems, Mems, win- 
ter.] Winter. Shak. 

Hyea.t(h!'en), n. A hyena. [Perhaps a mis- 
print.] 

1 will laiig-h ’Uke a hyen, and that when thou art 
inclined to sleep. S/ial\ 

Hyena (hi-e'na), n. [L. hyama; Gr. byalna, 
a hyena, an animal -which has a bristly 
mane like the hog, from hy.s, a hog.] A 
genus of digitigi-ade carnivorous quadru- 
peds, constituting a family which unites 
the skull, characters of the Pelidaj with the 
skeleton and gregarious habits of the Ca- 
nldai. The characters of this genus are five 
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molars above, and five or four heloiv, on 
each side, the three anterior molars being 
conical, smootli,, and remarkably large, 
adapted for breaking the bones of their 
prey; the tongue is rough; the legs are each, 
terminated by four claws; the fore-legs are 
longer than the hind-legs; there is a deep 
and glandular pouch beneath the anus; tlie 
neck and jaws are remarkable for the 
strength of their muscles, fl’lie .genus is 
entirely confined to the Old AV'orUl, Africa 
and Asia. There are three species known— 
the striped hj'ena (H. striatal), the spotted 
{H. croeuta), and the brown hyena (H. brun- 
nea). They are nocturnal animals, inhabit- 
ing caves or holes; they arc extremely vora- 
cious, feeding chiefly on the decaying car- 
casses of the larger animals, and thus being 
of great utility in. the countries where they 
Ime; to obtain dead bodies they will even 
dig up graves. An extinct species (If. 
apelcea) was abundant in England and Prance 
anteiior to the glacial epoch, and has left 
its remains in mmly caves of both coun- 
tries. 

Hyena-dog (lil-e'na-dog), n. The wild dog 
of Cape Colony (Lycami rmiaticus), rather 
smaller than a mastiff, and swift, fierce, and 
active. 

Hyetal (lii'e-tal), a. [Gr. Aj/etos, rain, from 
hyo, to rain.] Of or relating to rain, or its 
distribution with reference to diffei-ent re- 
gions; descriptive of the rainfall of differ- 
ent districts. 

Hyetograph (hl'e-to-graf), n. A cliart sln'nv- 
ing the average rainfall in the different 
regions of the earth. 


hyetography. 

Hyetography (hl-et-ng'ra-fl), n. [Gr. hye.tos, 
rain, and graphe, description,] The .science 
of the distribution of rain; a knowledge of 
the quantities of rain which fall in different 
localities in a given time, 

Hyetometer (hi-et-onflet-6r), n. [Gr. Jiyetos, 
rain, and metron, ameasure.] A iriin-gauge. 
Hygeia (hi-je'ya), n, [Qr. hygiis, sound,. 
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healthy.] 1. In class, myth, the goddess of 
health, daughter of Esoiilapliis. .She Is re- 
presented as a blooming maid with a bowl 
in one Innid and 
grasping a serpent 
with the other.— 

2. One of the small 
jdanets or aster- 
oids between the 
orbits of Slars and 
Jiipiter, disco vei-- 
ed in 1840. It re- 
volves round the 
sun in 2160 solar 
days, and is three 
and one - fourth 
times the distance 
of the earth from 
the sun. 

Hygeian (bl-je' 
yun), a. Relating 
to Hy8'eia,tlie god- 
dess of health; per- 
taining to health 
or to its preserva- 
tion. 

Hygeine Oii'in-hi). 

n. Same as Jiy- I-Iyuein, from antique statue. 
fflcne. 

Hygeist (lii'je-ist), n. One versed in hygiene. 
Hygiean (lu-,iC/yan), n. Same tis Ilijycian. 
Hygeist {lu'je-ist), ?t. One versed in iiygi- 
eue or the science of health. 

Hygienal (lu-ji-en'al), a. Relating to hygi- 
ene or the preservation of health. 

Hygiene (hi'ji-en), n. [Fr. hyciiinc, from 
Gr. hyqieinos, liealthy.J That department 
of medicine which treats of the preservation 
of health, and discovers proper means for 
the continuance of that state; a system of 
principles or rules designed for the pro- 
motion of health, especially the heidth 
of households or communities; sanitary 
science. 

Hygienic (hi-ji-en'ik), a. Relating to hygi- 
ene : , pertaining to healtli, especiallj' the 
health of communities. 

How .small a proportion of them ilie before the age 
of iri.iturity, in the present state of Miviein'c know- 
ledge. S. .Will. 

Hygienically Gn-.ii-en'ik-al-li), adn. In a 
hygienic manner; in a manner fitted to pre- 
serve health. 

Hygienics, Hygieuism (lu-ji-en'iks, hi'ji- 
eu-izm), n. Tlie science of liealth; hj'giene; 
sanitary science. 

Hygienist (hfji-en-ist), n. One versed in 
hygiene. 

Hygiology (hi-ji-oFo-ji), n. [Or. hygeia, 
health, and logos, discourse.] Tlie science 
of, or a treatise on, the px’eservation of 
health. 

Hygrohlepliaric (ht-gro-blef a-rik), a. [Gr. 
hygros, moist, and blepkaro>i, the eyelid. ] In 
anat. a term applied to the excretory ducts 
of the lachrymal glands, and their orifices. 
Hygrograph (iil'gro-graf), w. [Gr. fiygros, 
moist, and graphs, to write.] An instru- 
ment which registers automatically the 
variations of the atmosphere as regards 
moistuess. 

Hygrology (lu-groRo-ji), 7i. iGr. hygros, 
moist, and logos, a discourse.] In mad. the 
doctrine of the humours or fluids of the 
body. 

Hygrometer (In-grom'et-er), n. [Gr. hygros, 
moist, and matron, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the degree of moisture 
. of the atmosphere. The chief classes of 
hygrometers depend either upon absorption 
or upon condensation. Of tlie former kind 
is the hygrometer of Saussui'e, in which a 
hair, which expands and contracts in length 
according as the air is more or less moist, 
is made lo move an index. Of the latter 
sort is DanieH’s hygrometer, which consists 
of a bent glass tube terminating in two 
bulbs, the one covered with muslin, the 
other of black glass, and containing ether 
and a thermometer. Ether being poured 
: on the muslin, the black bulb, cooled by the 
evaporation of the ether within, is soon 
covered with dew, at whiclunoinent the re- 
ceding of the inclosed thermometer, com- 
pared'^ with another in the air, gives the dew- 
point. . 

Hygrometric, Hygrometrical (iii-grO- 
met'rik, M-gro-met'rik-al)j a. 1. Pertaining 
to hygrometry ; made by or according to the 
hygrometer.— 2. Readily absorbing and re- 
taining moisture; as, /lyji-romefnc substances. 
Hygrometry (M-grorn'et-ri), n. That branch 
of physics which relates to the determina- 
tion of the humidity of bodies, especially of 


the moisture in the atm<t.sphere, omhracing 
also tim tlicory and use of such instruments 
as liave been invented for this purpo.so. 
Hygrophanous (In-grof'an-us), «. [Gr, 
hygms, moist, and phainO, to show.] In 
hot. trans])arent or watei'y-like when moist, 
and oi>a<nie when dry. 

Hygroscope (hi'gro-skdp), n. [Gr. hiigros, 
moist, and skopeo, to view.] An instrument 
for indicating the presence of moisture in 
tlie atmosphere, without measuring tiie 
amount. Sometime.s also used for Uygra- , 
Dwter. ‘ ' I 

Hygroscopic, HygroscopicalGii-gi'd-skop'- i 
ik, hi-gro'rikojt'ik-al), a. i. Pertaining to 
the hygroscope; perceptible or ciipable of I 
being detected only Ity the hygroscope; as, i 
a Him of hyiiroscopie moisture covered the | 
glass. — 2. Raving the pr(jjierty of imltiliiug i 
moif.duz'tt from theatnio.spJiere or of heconi- 
ing coated with a turn of moisture. 
Hygroscopieity (Iri'gr6-slv6-pi.s"i-ti), n. In 
hot. tire fu'opurty po.sse.s.sed Iry vegetairle 
tissues of idrsorl ring or discliai'gii'ig moistui'c, j 
and exi, ending or shrinking accordingly. I 
Hygrostatics (hi-gr'd-stat'ik.s), n. [Gr. hy- j 
gros, moist, and-stoGVo; {episiarna, knowledge 
understood), statics, from kuieini, to stand.] 
Tire science of contparing degrees of nroi.s- 
ture; the art of measuring degrees of mois- 1 
ture. 

Hyhe (ink), n. A cloak; same as lieuk 
(w)iicli see). 

I Hyla (hphi), n. [ITom Gr. hylp., a wood, a 
j forest.] A genus of hatraehian reptiles; the 
tree-frogs. 8ee Tkke-fuog. 

I Hylgeosanrus, n. Sec Hvleosauuus. 
j Hylarchical (hil-iirk'ilc-al), a. [Gr. hyU, 

I matter, and arohilcos, belonging to I'iile, 

I from «7'c/ee, rule.] Presiding over matter. 

] Hylde, t v. t To pour. Chaucer. 

1 Hylding,t «. [ See Hiliung. ] Base; vile; 

I ‘Tliat Aj/fdwrp hound.’ Spenser. 

I Hyleosaur (hi'le-o-ssr), n. .Same as Hylco- 
\ saunis. 

I Hyleosaurusj Hylseosaurus (hi'le-6-sa'- 
I rus), ■?!., [Gr, hylaios, belonging to wood, 
and saurus, a lizard.] A gigantic fossil 
lizar-d discovered in the Wealden formation 
of Tilgate Forest. Its pi'obabie lengtli was 
about 25 feet. It is one of the Ornitlioscelida, 
tire group which presents a structure in- 
termediate between that of existing birds 
and reptiles. 

Hylidse, Hyladse (hi'li-de, hPIa-de), n. pi. 
[Typical genus Uyla.] A family of aniphi- 
Ijian vertebrates, distinguished from the true 
frogs (Ranidrc) by having dilated discs or 
sucker.-j covered with viscid matter at the 
tips of their toe,s, which eiialxle them to 
climb trees. See TeUe-peog. 

Hylism (lii'lizm), n. [Gr. hylei, matter.] In 
metapih. tlie theory which regards matter as 
tlie original principle of evil, in opposition to 
the good spirit. 

Hylled.t pp- [See Hele, Runi,.] Hidden. 
Chaucer. 

Hylohate (In-lO'bat), n. [Gr. kylohatPs, one 
that haunts the woods- - /i.j/K, ii wood, and 
hainO, to go. ] 'The long-armed ape or gib- 
bon. See Ape. 

Hyloist (hi'16-ist), n. [Gr. /lyle, matter.] 
One who believes matter to he God. 
Hylonomus (hi-lou'o-mus), n. [Gr. hyle, 
wood, and nonms, an abode.] A fossil genus 
of small lacertian ganoeephaloiis reptiles, 
discovered in the carboniferous strata of 
Nova Scotia. 

Hylopatllism (hl-lop'ath-izm), n. |Gr. hyle, 
matter, andyiaGtos, aifection.] The doctrine 
that matter is sentient. 

Hylopathist (hi-lop'ath-ist), n. A believer 
in hylopatllism. 

Hylophagous (hi-lofa-gus), a. [Gr. hyle, 
wood, and phayo, to eat.] A term applied 
to an animal that feeds upon the .young 
shoots of trees, roots, &c. 

Hylotheism (iii-lo-the'izm), n. [Or. hyle, 
matter, and Theos, God.] The doctrine or 
belief that matter is God, or that there is no 
God except matter and the universe. 
Hylotheist (In-lo-the'ist), n. One who be- 
lieves that matter is God. 

Hylozoic, Hylozoical (hi-lo-zo'ik, hl-16-z6'- 
ik-al), a. Pertaining to hylozoism. 

Hylozoic (lu-16-z6'ik), n. A hylozoist (which 
see). 

Hylozoism (hi-lo-zO'isra), n. [Gr. hyle, 
matter, and zoe, life.] The doctrine that 
matter possesses a species of life. 

Hylozoist (hi-lo-zo'ist), n. A believer in 
hylozoism; one who holds that matter and 
eveiy particle of it has a species of life or 
animation. 
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Hymen (brinen), n. [ b. ; (ir. kinneu, perhaiis 
from aroot hy--L. suo. to connect.] 1, in 
class, myth, afaliulou.sxieit.v. (he son of 
I chus and V’enus, supposed to preside over 
marriages.- -2. In anat. Ihc virginal inom- 
j brane, situated at the oriiice of the vagina. 

I fl. In hut. the fine pellicle wliich inclo.-^cs a 
; flower in the bud. 

Hymeacea (hi-men-e'a). ?i, iFroni Gr. IJ'y- 
I 'men, the god of marriage; in reference to 
! tile leaves being formed of a pair of leaf- 
let.s, ] A genius of trees of the section 
Amherstieiu of the nat. order leguminoBio. 
'Tliey Ii,ave leatiiery leaves, each of two leaf- 
Ict.s, ratiier largo wliito flower.-, in .slioit 
densely cor.viidid.sc tevininal paiiiclc.s, and 
thick oblong or obovate pods; about eight 
speeie,s are known, all nativis of tropical 
America. II. Courharil grows to an enor- 
mous size, and livc'S to a very great age, .si une 
of the extant individuals being supposed to 
be older than the Christian era. The heart- 
wood Is very hard and tough, and is hence 
much valued for vvheel-work, particularly 
for cogs. It is also valuable for posts, rails, 
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and gates. It take.s a fine polish, and is so 
heavy that a cubic foot weighs ationt 100 
lbs. A valuable resin exudes from the trunk. 
It is Imownin the West Indies as the locust- 
tree, and in Panama as alga-roba. 

Hymeneal, Hymenean (hi-men-e'al, M- 
men-e'an), a. .Pertaining to marriage. 

Hymeneal, Hymenean" (hl-men-e'al, hi- 
inen-e'an), n. A marriage song. 

And heavenly quires the Jiymenean sungf. 

Hymenium (lii-me'ni-um), n. [Gr. hy men, 
a membrane.] In hot. tlie fructifying sur- 
face in fungi, more properly applied where 
the spores are naked. 

Hymenocaris (lii-rnen-ok'a-iis), n. [Gr. 
hymen, a niemhiaiie, and karis, a .shrimp. J 
A small fossil phyllopod crustacean of the 
Silurian system resembling a shrimp. 

Hymenogeny (hi-men-oj'e-ni), n. [Gr. hy- 
•men, a membrane, and f/«5Wiad, to produce.] 
In physiol, the production of membranes by 
tile effect of simple contact of two liquids, 
as albumen and fat, when the former gives 
a coatinu to the globules of the latter. 

Hymen.olOgy(hi-meu-ol'o-ji), «. [Gr. hymen, 
a membrane, and logos, discourse.] A trea- 
tise on the membranes of the animal 
system. 

Hymenomycetes (lii'men-o-mi-Be"t6z), mpl. 
[Gr. hymen, a membrane, and mykes, my- 
Mtos, a mushroom. ] The highest of the 
six great divisions of fungi, consisting of 
those species which are characterized iiy 
their reproductive organ.s, called the hy- 
meniuni, being naked. This division con- 
tains the Agarics, the Ikilypori, and the 
jelly-like plants called Tremellffi- 

Hymenophonimtlii-meii-of 0 -rum), n. [Gr. 
hymen, a membrane, and pherd, to bear.] 
In hot. the structure which hears the hynien- 
ium. 

Hyinenop]iyllum(in'’meu-o-fiI-lum),u. iGr. 
hymen, hymeiios,sx membrane, and 2 ihyllon, 
a leaf.] Filmy fern, a genus of fenis, in- 
cluding a large number of .sp^ecies xvith 
flhny pellucid fronds, found chiefly in hot. 
damp tropical forests. JET. tunhridgeme and 
H. Wilsoni are British plants. 

Hirmenoptei' (hi-nien-op'tcr), n. A memijcr 
of the order Hynienoptera. 

Hyraenoptera (liFmon-opTu-ra), n. pi. [Gr. 
hymen, a membrane, and pteron, a wing.} 
An order of in sects, having four membranous 
wings, and the tail of the female mostlj' 
armed with an ovipositor by means of which 
she perforates the bodies in which she de- 
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porits I'cr p'KS, nr with :i Hhiirp iieedle-like 
feting with wiiich she kills Ixei' enemies or 



Hyiaenoptera— gyossarius, 

a a, Stig'niata. e. Marginal or radial cell, xxx, 
Submarginal or cubital cells, d, Pedunculated abdo- 
men. o. Ovipositor of female. 

renders them torpid. The order includes 
thu bees, waisps, ants, ichneumon-flies, &c. 
HytnenopterariChi-men-op'ter-an), n. Same 
as llymenopte}'. 

Hymenopterous,Hymenopteral(lT.I-men- 
npTer-us.hi-men-op'tiir-al), «. Belonging or 
pertaining to the Hymenoptera; having four 
memhranous wings. 

Himieiiotomy (hi-men-ot'o-mi), n. [Gf-r. 
hymen, a membrane, and tomos, a cutting, 
from temm, to cut.] 1. The part of anatomy 
which treats of the dissection of the mem- 
hranes.— 2. In siny. incision of the hymen, 
practised in certain cases of imperforation 
of the vagina, in order to give exit to the 
blood retaiiied and accumulated in the 
cavity of the uterus. 

Hymn (liim), n. [L. hymmis; Gr. hymnos, 
a song, a- song of praise.] A song or ode in 
honour of God, or in honour of some deity; 
a sacred lyric; a song of praise, adoration, 
or thanksgiving. 

And when they had .sung an hymn, they went Qut 
' Into the mount of Olives. ■ Matt. xxvi. 30. 

Admonishing one another in psalms and 7 iv»t».r. 

Cotili. 16. 

Hymn Qiim), v.t. 1. To praise or celebrate 
in song; to worship or extol by singing 
hymns. 

Their praise is 7 iyi>««s<f by loftier harps than mine. 

. , JS’yyeit, 

2. To express by a hymn; to sing. 'Eynihed 
thanks.’ i/. jBrwZfis. 

Hymn (him), v.i. ’To sing hymns. 

And prais’d God .and his works. MiltDn. 
Hymnal (him'nal), n. A collection of hymns, 
generally for use in public worship. 
Hymnary, Hymnarium (him'nau’i; hira- 
nilTi-um), ?i. A hymnal or hymn-book. 
Hymn-book (him'hiik), n. A book contain- 
ing a collection of hymns. 

Hymnic (hiin'iiik), a. Eclating to hymns. 
Hymnody (him'no-di), n. [ITom hymn, on 
analogy of psalmady from pmlm.} Hym- 
; riology. 

Hymnographer (him-uog'ra-f6r), u. A 
writer of hymns, Bailey. 

Hymnography (him-nog'ra-fl), n. [6r. 
hymnos, a hymn, nndgrapho, toAvrite.] The 
art of writing hymns. 

Hymnologist (him-nol'o-jist), n. A com- 
poser of hymns. 

Hymnology (him-nol'o-ji), n. [Gr. hymnos, 
a song, a song of praise, and loyog, dis- 
course.] A collection of hymns; a body 
of sacred lyrics composed by several authoiu 
of a partionlar period or country; the eol- 
leetion of hymns used by a particular chnrch 
or sect: hymns collectively; as, the hyni- 
. nology of the fifteenth century; the hym- 
nolorjij of Germany. 

Hyodont (hi'd-dont), n. A member of the 
family Ilyodontidte. 

Hyodontidae (hi-o-dont'i-de), 71.pl. [Gr./tys, 

: hyos, a stvine, oclom, odmitos, a tooth, and 
yeidos, resemblance.] A small family of 
fresh-water, abdominal malacopterygious 
fishes, in general character approaching 
the salmon family. The species are natives 
of JTorth and South America. 

Hyoid, Hyoidean(Iu'oid, hi-oid'e-an), a. [Gr. 
hyoeides, from letter v (y), and eidos, form.] 
Having the form of an arch or of the Greek 
letter u (nysilon').— Hyoid hone, iii a'liat. a 
movalile osseous arch of parabolic shape, 

. convex before, and suspended horizontally 
:: in the substance of the soft parts of the 
neck between the root of the tongue and the 
larynx, separated entirely from the rest of 
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the skeleton, and consisting of five distinct 
portions, susceptible of motion on each 
other. 

Hyoideal (hi-oid'e-al), a. Connected with 
the hyoicl bone. ‘ The hyoideal and laryn- 
geal apparatus.’ Owen, 

Hyopotamiis (hi-o-pot'a-mns), u. [Gr. hyg, 
hyog, a swine, and potmrws, a river.] ihe 
river-hog; a non-ruminant, even-toed mam- 
mal found fossil in the tertiary strata of 
England and iTance. 

Hyoscyamine (lii-os-si'a-min), m. An alka- 
i lold obtained from Hyoseymmis nigei- or 
henbane. When moist it ha.s a strong alka- 
line reaction, and a penetrating, narcotic, 
and stupefying odour like that of nicotine, 
with which it is equally poisonous. It 
neutralizes acids, forming salts which are 
poisonous. 

Hyoscyamus (hi-os-si'a-mus), n. [L. ;Gr. 
hyoskyamos—hyg, hyog, a hog, and kya-mog, 
a bean; lit. hog-bean.] The genus of plants 
to which henbane (H. -nigm-) belongs. See 
Henbane. 

Hyp (hip), 71. [A contr. ol hijpochoTidria.] 
A morbid depression of spirits; melancholy. 

Heaven send thou hast not got the hyps. Ssvi/t. 
Hyp (hip), uf. pret. & pp. hypped,; ppi’. 
hypping. To make melancholy; to depress 
the spirits. Written also Hip. 

I have been to the last degree since I saw 

you. Speciaior, 

Hypsethral, Hypethral (M-pe'thral), «. 
[L, hypmthrug, Gr. hypaithrog, hypaithrios, 
under the sky, in the open tdv—hypo, under, 
and aither, ether, the blue sky.] In arch, a 
term applied to a building, as a temple, not 
covered by a roof, as the temple of Neptune 
at Pffistum. 

The advocates of the tenipla theory have failed ut- 
terly in Ujeir attempts to show why men wlio must 
have possessed roof dwellings should have chosen so 
very liyfathral a style of architecture for the per- 
formance of their religious rites. Quart. Rev. 

Hypallage (lil-nal'Ia-je), n. [Gr. hypallagS, 
change, from %foi((asso— /typo, under, and 
allassS, to change.] Ingram, a figure consist- 
ing of a transference of attributes from their 
proper subjects to others; thus, Virgil says 
‘dare claissibTu augtros,’ to give the winds 
to the fleets, instead of ‘ dare ctossas austris,’ 
to give the fleets to the winds. 

The hypallage, of which Virgil is fonder than any 
other writer, is much the gravest fault in language. 

Lander. 

HypantMimi (hip-an'thi-um), 71. [Gr. hypo, 
under, nnd antlws, a flower.] In hot. the 
fleshy enlarged hollow of the end of a 
flower-stalk, such as occui’s in the rose, 
apple, or myrtle. 

Hypanthocrinus (M-pan-thokTi-nus), n. 

: [Gr. hypa 7 itheo, to begin to flower (hypo, 
under, and fflwfAos,, a floAver), and ki'bmi, a 
lily.] Ingeol. a genuspf rose-encriuites, so 
called from the floAver-like form of its recep- 
tacle and arms. It belongs to the upper 
Silurian strata. 

H 3 rpapophysis(M-pa-pof'i-sis), 71 . [Gr. 
hypo, under, an d apophym, a sprout or pro- 
cess.) In araaf. a peculiar process or pro- 
tuberance of bone Avhich descends from the 
lower part, of the centram or vertebral 
body. ' . , 

Hypaspist (hi-pas'pist), n. [G-r. hypaspis- 
tgg, from /ji/paspfzc,. to carry the shield for 
one— Aypo, under, and (tspfs, a shield.] In 
Greek antiq. a soldier armed in a particular 
manner; a slueld-bearer. 

Hyper- (hi'per). [Gr. hyper, over.] A com- 
mon prefix denoting excess, or something 
over or beyond. In' the compound terms 
of chemistry it Avas fonnerly used in the 
same manner Avitli super, as used in other 
cases; thus, hyper-oxyge7iated signifies su- 
per-saturated Avith oxygen, and so of other 
compounds, as hyper-oxy7)vuriate, hyper- 
ea7'h7iretted, &G. 

Hyper (hi'per), 7i. A hypercritic. 
Hyperseniia (hl-per-e'mi-a), 71 . [Gr. hyper, 
over orabove, and hauna, blood.] Inpathol, 
an excessive accumulation or congestion of 
blood in any struetiu’e of the body. 
Hyperaemic ( hi - per - em'ik ), a. In pathol. 
affected with hyiieraimia. 

Hyperfesthesis, Hyperesthesia (M'pd-r- 
es-the"sis, hi'per-es-the"zi-a), 71 . [Qr. hijper, 
over, and afsyui.s’fs, the faculty of sensation.] 

. Excessive sensibility; exalted sensation. 

To such a degree has this hypemsihesta been ob- 
served that patieuts have been known to scream vio- 
kntly when the .skin has been only touched. The 
faintest whisper, suddenly opening the door, or rustle 
of a newspaper, has been known m. such states of the 
nervous system to induce severe conditions of violent 
convulsive spasm. Dr. Forbes I-Finslow, 


HYPERBOLIZE 


Hypieraspist (hi-p6r-as'pist), 71 . [Gr. hyper- 
aspistes, from Iiypefuspizo, to cover or pro- 
tect Avitli a sMeld— /ij/per, over, and agpig, ,a 
shield.] One who throAvs a shield over; 
hence, a defender. CMllrngwaidh. 

Hyperbatic (hi-per-bat'ik), a. Pertaining 
to the figure hyperbaton; transposed; in- 
verted. 

Hyperbatoh (Id-P^r'fia-ton), n. [Gr. hyper- 
hato7i, from hype7-bamd, to transgress or go 
beyond.] In graxu. a figurative construction 
inverting the natural and proper order of 
Avords and sentences. 

Hyiierbola (lu-pdPbo-la), w. [Gr. hyperhole, 
overshooting, excess. See Hypeebole,] In 
geo77i. a cui’A'e formed by cutting a cone in 



Hyperbola— D 13 E, G .\ H, are opposite hyperbo- 
J,a.s; F,.,r; foci; C, centre; ab, ti-ansverse axis; a b, 
conjugate .axis ; N C P, a diameter. 

a direction parallel to its axis, or so that 
the cutting plane makes a greater angle 
Avith the base than the side of tlie co'ne 
makes, and Avhen lu’oduced cuts also the 
opposite cone, or the eoiie avMcIi is the con- 
tinuation of the former, on the opposite side 
of the vertex, thus producing another hyper- 
bola, AA'bich is called the opposite li.A’perbola 
to the fonner. The term hypc7'hola avus 
given to this curve by Apollonius on account 
of its property, that the square of any ordi- 
nate is greater than the rectangle under the 
corresponding abscissa and the parameter, 
or differs from that rectangle in e.xcess. 
Hyperbole (hl-pSr'bo-le), 7i. [I'r. hyperbole, 
Gr. hypei'hole, excess, from hyperballo, to 
throAv beyond, to exceed— /ij/per, over, be- 
yond, and halls, to tbroAA'.] In I'het. a figure 
of speech which expresses much more or 
less than the truth, or which represents 
tilings much greater or less, better or Avorse, 
than they really M’e; an exaggerated state- 
ment. ’The following are instances of the 
use of this figure. 

He was owner of a piece of ground not larger tlian 
a Lacedemonian letter. Lou'sinus. 

If a Man can number the dust of the earth, then 
shall thy seed also be numbered. Gen. xiii, 16, 

Hyperbolic, Hyperbolical (in-per-buiTk, 
lii-per-bol'ik-al), a. 1. Belonging to the hyr ^ 
perbola; having the nature of the hyper- 
bola.— ilyyierhoffc conoid, a conoid formed 
by the revolution of a hyperbola about its 
minor a.'Sx&.—Hyper'boUa space, the space or 
content comprehended betAveen the curve 
of a hyperbola and a double ordinate.— 
Hyperbolic m'c, an are of the hyperbola.-- 
Hyperbolic spiral, a, spiral curve, the ItiAV of 
which is that the distance from the pole to 
the generatrix varies inversely as the dis-; 
tance SAvept over. —2. Relating to or con- 
taining hyperbole; exaggerating or dimin- 
ishing beyond the fact; exceeding the truth; 
as, a hyperbolical expression. 

It is parabolical, and gtobdiHy hyperiplical, and 
therefore not to be taken m . a strict sense. JSnyle, 

Hyperbolically (In-per-boTik-al-Ii), adv. 

1. In the form of a hyiierbola.— 2. With ex- 
aggeration; in a manner to express more or 
less than the truth. 

Scylla is . . . hyperbolically described by Homer 
as inaccessible. Srootne. 

Hyperbollforin(hl-pGr-boTi-fonu). a. lUij- 
pcrhola and form.} HaA’ing tlie form or 
nearly the fox'm of a hyperbola. 
Hyperbolism (hi-p6i’'bol'izm), n. The use 
of hyiAcrbole; the quality of being hyper- 
bolical. 

The of the oriental Style. Hersiey. 
Hyperbolist (M-perTiol-ist), u. One Avbo 
uses hyperboles. 

Hyperbolize (lfi-Ptu’'bol-iz), v.i. 'To speak 
or Avrite Avith exaggeration. 

The Spanish traveller was so habituated to hyper- , 
balzse, Howell, 

Hyperbolize (hi-pfir'bol-iz), v.t 'To exag- 
gerate; to reju’esent or speak of in a lijiier- 
bolical manner. 


hyperholizinff his fact, . . . he grew 
by their flattery into that niaclness of conceit. 

■■■■■: Potkerhy, .■■■ 
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Hyperboloid (hl-pi/ljol-oUl), 71 . [Ilnpcf- 
bo/fi, aiid G-r. eido,% form.] A hyperbolic; 
conoid; a solid formed by the revolution of 
a hyperbola about its axis. 

Hypei’boreaa (hi-p 6 r-b 6 're-aii), a. [L. hy- 
perboreus; Gr. hyperbm-eos— hyper, beyond, 
and boreas, the north.] 1 . Northern; be- 
longing to or inhabiting a region very far 
north; most northern.— 2. Very cold; frigid. 

The more chilly and pinching hyperborean atmo- 
sphere in which they have grown up and been 
formed. Craik. 

Hyperborean (hi-pfir-bo're-an), n. An in- 
habitant of the most northern region of tlie 
earth. In early Greek legend the Hyperbo- 
reans were a people who lived beyond the 
north wind, were not exposed to its blasts, 
but enjoyed a land of perpetual sunshine 
and abundant fruits. They were free from 
disease, violence, and war, and their natural 
life lasted 1000 years, wliioh %vas spent in 
the worship of Apollo. 

Hypercatalectic (hi-per-ka'ta-lek"tik), a. 
[Or. liyparTcatalektikos— hyper, _ beyond, and 
kataUxis, termination.] Having a syllable 
or two beyond the regular and just measure; 
as, hypercatalectie verse. 

Hl^ercatbarsis (hi-pOr-ka-tliar'sis), n. [Gr. 
— hyper, over, beyond, and katharsis, a 
cleansing, a purging, from katliairu, to 
cleanse, to purge.] An excessive purging; a 
violent action of the bowels excited by an 
acrid cathartic. 

Hypercbloric (M-p 6 r-kl 6 Tik), a. In chera. 
a term applied to an acid which contains a 
greater proportion of oxygen than chloric 
acid. 

Hypercritic (Iri-p^r-krit'ik), 71 . [Fr. hyper- 
entique—G:!’. hyper, beyond, and /o'ifi/fos, 
critical. See Cbitio.] One who is critical 
beyond measure or reason; an over-rigid 
critic; a captious censor. 


cal beyond use or reason; animadverting 
on faults with unjust severity. ‘Hypercriti- 
cal readers.' Swift— 2. Excessively nice or 
exact. 

We are far from imposing these nice and hyper- 
critical punctilios, which some astrologers oblige 
our gardeners to. Evelyn. 

HypercriticaHy (hi-p 6 r-krit'ik-al-li), acLv. 
In a hypercritical manner. 

Hypercriticise, Hypercriticize (M-p 6 r- 
krit'i-six), v.t. To criticise with excessive 
severity; to criticise captiously. 
Hypercriticism (Iri-pSr-ki-it'i-sizm), n. Ex- 
cessive rigour of criticism. 

To insist on points like these is niere hypercriti- 
cism. Scotsman newspaper. 


;i-p 6 r-du'li-a), 71. [Gr. hyper, 
service.] The peculiar 
worship offered by Roman Catholics to the 
Virgin Mary, so called because higher than 
that given to other saints (which is known 
as duUa), though of course inferior to Idtiia, 
the worship due to God alone. See Duma. 

Hyperduly (lu-p 6 r-du'li), 71. Same as Hj/- 
perdulia. 

Hyperdynamic (hyp 6 r-di-nam"ik), a. [Gr. 
/«yjer,above,and dymmis, power, strength,] 
In pathol a term applied to a morbid con- 
dition of the vital powers, characterized by 
excessive strength or excitement, 

Hyperieace®, Hyperioinse (M-pe''ri-ka"s§- 

A ■», vil rT?rnm 


: e, M-pe'ri-si"ni5), 71. pL [From genus Hj/perf 
mm, froin Or. hyperikon, tmiir hyper, under, 
trike, heath— the plants often grow among 
heath,] A nat. order of plants, of which 



Hypericum calycinura. 


the genus Hj'pericum is the type. It con- 
tains 19 genera and nearly 300 species. They 
ai’e herhs, shrubs, or (rarely) trees, with 
simple, opposite (rarely whorled) leaves. 


I which are often dotted with resinous glands. 
They have terminal or axillary solitary, 
cymose, or paniculate ilawere, usually yel- 
low or white, and the numerous stamens 
are united into bimdles at their base. Hy- 
pericum, the type of the order, is a large 
and wide-spread genus, containing about 
160 species, several of which are found 
in Britain, if. ealyeinmn is a somewhat 
slirubby plant I or 2 feet high, with large, 
almost evergreen leaves, and large, ter- 
minal, solitai'y dowers. H. perforatimi, or 
St. John’s wort, is a smaller siiecies, whicii 
derives its speciftc name from the fact that 
the pellucid dots with which its leaves, 
like tho.se of most other members of the 
genus, are marked, are in it peculiarly con- 
spicuous, so as to give the leaf the appear- 
ance of being perforated. These plants are 
very generally spread over the surface of the 
earth ; they abound in I’esinous juice, and 
many of tliem possess medicinal properties. 
Hypericum (hi-pe'ri-kum), n. A genus of 
plants of the nat. order Hypericacem. See 
HVPERICACEiE. . 

Hyperinosis (hi'per-i-n 6 "sis), 71. [Gf. hype?-, 
over, above, and is, inos, fibre.] In pathol. 
the condition of the blood in wdiich it con- 
tains an increase in the proportion of fibrin, 
as in inflammation. 

Hyperion (hl-pe'ri-on, or, according to the 
classical pronunciation, hi-per-i'on), ?i. In 
the most ancient mythology of Greece, the 
god of the sun, distinguished for liis beauty: 
afterwards identified with Apollo. 

So ercelient a king*; that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a satyr. Shati:. 

Hyperite, Hypersthenite (hi'p 6 r-lt, in- 
pei'-sthen'It), n. A dark-coloured granite- 
like rock, a compound of hypersthene and 
labradorite. 

Hypermeter (M-pei'me-ter), 71. [Gr. hyper, 
beyond, and 7 netrori, measure.] A hyper- 
catalectic vei'se; hence; ariytliing greater 
than the ordinary standard of measure. 


When a man rises beyond six foot he is an hyper- 
meter. Addison. 


Hypermetrical (hi-per-met'rik-al), a. Ex- 
ceeding the common measure; having a le- 
dtmdant syllable. 

Hyperm 3 rriorama(hi-p 6 r-miTi-o-rfi"ma),?j. 
[Gr. hyper, beyond, 7nyriot, countless, and 
Im-mna, a view.] An exhibition consisting 
of innumerable views. 

Hyper-orthodox (hl-per-orithd-doks), a. 
Excessively orthodox. 

Hyper-ortixodoxy (hi-per-or'tho-dok-si), 71. 
Orthodoxy carried to excess; extreme or- 
thodoxy. 

Hyperoxygenated,Hypero3!Y^enl2ed(lu- 
ptjr-oks'i-jeu-at-ed, hi-p 6 r-oksT-jen-izd), a. 
[Gr. hypei', beyond, andE. o^yefiated oroxy- 
genized. ] Super-satm’ated with oxygen. 

Hyper-physical (Iii-p 6 r-fl'zik-al), a. Super- 
natural. 


Vital {towers cannot be merely physical, and we 
must believe in something hyper-physical, something 
of the nature of a soul. WhevieU. 


Hypersarcoma, Hypersareosis (hi'pfir- 
sar-kd"ma, hI'p 6 r-sSr-ko"sis), 7 t, [Gr. hijper, 
beyond, in e.xcess, and sarMma, sarkOsis, 
growth of flesh; from sain, sarkos, flesh.] 
Proud or fungous flesh. 

Hypersthene, Hjrpersteae Oii'per-sthen, 
hl'pCr-sten), n. [Gr. Ayjpcr, beyond, and 
sthenos, strength; so named from its difli- 
cult frangibility as compared with horn- 
blende, with which it vvas formerly con- 
founded.] A mineral, Labrador hornblende. 
Its colour is between grayish and greenish 
black, but nearly copper-red on the cleav- 
age. It is usually foimd foliated, massive. 
—Hypersthefne 7"ock. Same as Hfypm’fe. 
Hypersthenic (M-pdr-sthen'ik), «. Con- 
taining hypersthene; resembling hyper- 
sthene. 

Hypersthenite. See HrPEBim 
Hyperthesis (M-p 6 r'the-sis),». [Gr., a pass- 
ing over, transposition— Ai/pe)', over, and 
tithmi, to place, to set.l In phUol. the re- 
moval of a letter from the syllable to which 
it originally belonged to another syllable 
immediately preceding or following it ; a 
species of transposition or metathesis; thus 
in Greek 7mlai7ia is used for melmda. 
Hypertheticalt (W-per-fliet'ik-al), a. [Gr, 
hyperthetikos — hyper, over, beyond, and 
fiftenu', to place.] Superlative. Chapirmi. 
Hypertrophic, Hypertrophlcal (h5-p6r- 
trofik, W-pfer-trofTk-al), a. Producing or 
tending to produce hypertrophy. 
Hypertrophied(hi-peritro-fld), a. InpatJwl. 
enlarged from over-nutrition; excessively 
developed. , 


Hypertrophy (Id-pcr'tro-fi), u. [Gr. lni}Kr, 
above, and trtiphe, nutrition.] In 'nind. till 
enlargement nf a piirtof the body from e.x- 
cessive nutrition. 

Hypethral, a. Hee HiTAarHSAi,. 

Hypha (lu'fa), u. [Gr. hypht', a weaving, a 
web.] In hot. (ct) tlic mycelium or spawn 
of certain fiingals. (//) The flIiiweutou.s 
fleshy watery thallus of certain fungoid 
plants. Maunder. 

Hyphasma (hi-faz'ma), n. [Gr., something 
woven, from to weave.] 1 . In 

hot. a name given to the mycelium of 
ihoulds.— 2 . Eacles. one of four pieces of 
clotli, embroidered with the evangelistic 
symbols, placed on the altar of a Greek 
church before the altar-cloth. 

Hyphen (lu'feu), n. [Gr. hyphen, strictly 
hyph’hen, into or in one, together— Aypo, 
under, and hen, one.] A mark or short 
line made between two words to show that 
they form a compound word, or are to 
be connected, as in fivo-leaved, bold-faced, 
oak-tree. In writing and printing the 
liyplien is also used to connect the syllables 
of a divided word, and is placed after the 
syllable that closes a line, denoting the con- 
nection of that .syllable or part of a word 
with the first syllable of the next line. 
Hyphen (iuTeu), v.t. To join by a hyphen, 
as two words, so as to form a compound 
word. 

Hyphomycetes (hi'fo-mi-se"toz), n. pi. [Gr. 
hyphab, hyphainO, to weave, and mykSs, 
myketos, a fimgus, ] One of the great divi- 
sions of fungi, containing those species 
which have naked spoi’es borne on free or 
only fasciculate threads. Tlie plants are 
microscopic, growing as moulds over dead 
or living organic substances; and various 
cutaneous disorders of animals, as well as 
many diseases of plants, are ascribed to 
them. By some authoiities yeast is in- 
cluded in this division. 

Hypnologist (hip-nol'o-jist), 71. One versed 
in hyimoTogy. 

Hypnology (hip-noTo-ji), n. The study or 
doctrine of the phenomena acBompiinying 
sleep; a treatise or diacourso on sleep. 
Hypnosis (liip-nd'sis), 7 i. [Qr. hyp/m, sleep.] 
Tlie hypnotic state; hypnotism. 

Hypnotic (hip-not'ik), a. [Gr. hijpnbtikos, 
inclined to sleep, putting to sleep, from 
hypmo, to lull to sleepi, from hypnos, sleep.] 

1. Having the quality of producing sleep; 
tending to produce sleep; soporific.— 2. Per- 
taining to or characterized by hypnotism. 

Hypnotic (hip-not'ik), n. l. A medicine 
that produces or tends to produce sleep; 
an opiate; a soporific. 

He writes, as an for the spleen. Yomtg. 

2. One who is affected by or under the in- 
fluence of hypnotism. 

Hypnotism (hip'uo-tizm), 71. [IT. hyqmo- 
timne, from Gr. hypnos, sleep.] A sleep-like 
condition brought on by artificial means; 
an artificial sleep induced by a brilliant ob- 
ject being held up at some distance before 
the eyes, which the person opei*ated on is 
required to look at steadily for some time. 
In hypnotism reason and memory are tem- 
porarily suspended, the will is paralysed, 
and the patient is impelled to act according 
to suggestion while he may lie led to im- 
agine himself in circumstances entirely dif- 
ferent from those actually existing. 
Hypnotize (hip'no-tiz), 'iKt. pret. <fe pp. hyp- 
notized; ppr. kypmotizing. To affect with 
hypnotism. 


HypnotiZer, Hypnotist ( Mp ' no - tiz - or, 
hin'no-tiatl. n. One wlio hvnnotizes 


hip'uo-tiat), 71. One who hypnotizes. 
Hypnum (hip'nnm), 71. [Gr. hypnon, & kind 
of moss growing on trees.] One of the largest 
genera of mosses, having lateral fruit, and 
including above ninety species, natives of 
Britain. Many of the species are large and 
ornamental; they occur in various parts of 
the world. 

Hypo- (hi'po). A prefix used especially in 
word.s derived from the Greek, and origin- 
ally a Greek preposition signifying under, 
beneath, like the Latin mb. In chemical 
compound terras it has a: sense contrary to 
hyper; thus, /w/po-sulphuric acid is sub-sul- 
phuiic acid, or an acid with less oxygen than 
the sulpiiuric but more than the sulphur on.s, 
H3rpo (hi'po), n. [A contraction of hypochon- 
dria.] flame as Hyp. 

Hypoblast (M'po-blast), 71 . [Gr. hypo, un- 
der, and Vkutos, a shoot, a bud.] 1. In hot. 
the flat dorsal cotyledon of a grass.— 2. In 
phydol. the lower of the two layers of cells 
forming the blastoderm, the upper being, 
the epiblast. 


ch, c/iain; eh, Sc, locA; g, yo; j,iob; iT, Fr. to7i; ng, siny; th, f/ten; th, f/dn; wq wig; wh, wMg; zli, azure.- Sec .Key 
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HYPOBOLK 

Hvpobole '*■ [Or., a tlirowiiiji 

under, froiii htjpdlMllii, to throw imder-— 
h>ipo, under, and bcdlo, to throw.] Iii met. 
ti liiiure in which several thing, *3 are meu- 
tioried that seem to make against the argu- 
ment or in favour of the opposite side, and 
each of them is refuted in order. 

llypocarpogeaa (M'p6-kar;p6"ie-an),a.IGr. 
hypo, under, karpos, fruit, and gc, the 
uiU'tJi.] In boL a term applied to a plant 
whi(!h produces its fruit below ground. 
Hypocaust (Iii'po-kast), n. [Gr. hypoJmus- 
ton— hypo, imder, and /aiio, to bum.] 1. In 
am;, arch, an arched chamber in which a fire 
was kindled for the purpose of giving heat 
to the rooms above it. The heat was dis- 
tributed by means of tubes of earthenware. 
■>. The place where a fire is kept to wm'iu a 
stove or a hot-house. 

HypocMl, Hypocliilium (lu'pd-kil, hi-p6- 
kil'i-um), n. [Gr. hypo, under, and cheilos, 
the lip. ] In hot. the lower part of the la- 
helluni or lip of certain orchids. 
Hypoclilorite (M-po-kloPit), n. l. In mi- 
neral, o, mineral which occurs at various 
places in Saxony, containing silica, alumina, 
oxideof hisinutli, and phosphoric anhydride. 

2. In ehem. a salt obtained from hypo- 
chlorous acid by the addition of o.vides, 
hydrates, or carbonates, or by double de- 
composition. They are important oxidizing 
and bleaching agents, not when pure, how- 
ever, but when containing some clilorides. 

HypocMorouS 0u-po-kl6r'us), a. In ehem. 
a term applied to an acid (HCIO) pos.sessed 
of marked bleaching properties, obtained by 
distilling bleaching powdei* with dilute 
nitric acid. 

Hypoehoeris (lu-po-ke'ris), n. [Gr. hypo- 
cAoiria, a plant of the succory kind.] A 
genus of yellow-flowered herbs of the nat. 
order Compo.sita5, resembUng the hawk- 
weeds in general appearance; cat's-ear. One 
or two species are found in Britain, 
Hypoclionder, Hypochondre (hi-p6-koii'- 
der), n. Same as Hypochondrium (wliicli 
see). 

Hypodiondrla (hi-po-kon'dri-a), n. [From 
the hypochondria being regarded as the 
seat of the disease. See Hypochondkium.] 
iTL.med. a disease characterized by great in- 
crease of sensibility, palpitations, morbid 
fecling.s that simulate the greater number 
of disea.ses, . exaggerated uneasiness and 
anxiety, mainly as to w'hat concema the 
health, &'o. ; spleen; vapours; low spirits. 
Hypochondriac, Hypochondriacal (hi- 
po-kon'drl-ak, M''pQ-kou-dri"ak-al), a. 1. Per- 
taining to the hypochondrium, or the parts 
of the body so called; as, the hypochondriac 
region.— 2. Aifected, characterized, or pro- 
duced by bypocliondria. 

The hypochondriac, melancholy complexion of us 
islanders. Berkeley, 

3. Producing melancholy or low spmts. 
Hypochondriac (hi-po-kon'dri-afc), n. A 

person affected with hypochondria. 

He had become an incurable hyjiochondrzac. 

Macaulay. 

HypochondriacaUy(hrpo-kon-dri"ak-al-li), 
adv. In a hypochondriac or melancholy 
manner. 

Hypochondriacism (In'p6-kon-dri"a-sizm), 
n. See Hypoohondkia. 

Hypochondriasis (hi'p6-kon-drI"a-sis), n. 
Same as Hypochondria. 

Hypoehondriasni ( M-po-kon'dri-azm ), n. 
Same as Hypochondria. 

Hypoehondriast (M-po-kon'dri-ast), n. One 
afflicted with hypochondria; a hypochon- 
driac; 

Hypochondrium (hi-po-kon'dri-um), 7i. 
pL Hypochondria Gu-p6-kon'dri-a). [Gr. 
hypooiiandrion, from hypo, undei’, and chon- 
dros, cartilage— from its Bituation. ] In anat. 
one of the two lateral and superibr regions 
of the abdomen under the cartilages of the 
false ribs, and to the right and left of the 
epigastrium. 

Hypochondiy (In-po-kon'dri ), «. .Same as 
, Hypochondria. 

Hypocist (lii'po-sist), n. [Gr. hypoldatis, 
under the cistus, so called because the plant 
grows on the roots of the cistus.] An inspis- 
sated juice, obtained from a ydant, the 
Cytinus hypoeistw, nat. order Cytinaceai, 
resembling the true Egyptian acacia. The 
juice is expressed from the unripe fruit and 
evapoi'ated to the consi.stenoeof an extract, 
formed into cakes, and dried in the smi. 
It is an astringent, useful in diarrlimas and 
hemorrhages. 

Hypocrateriform (hi'po-kra-tS"ri-form), a. 

: [Gr, hy 2 M, under, a goblet, and L, 



forma, form.] In hot. salver-shaped; a term 
applied to a corolla consisting of a straight 
tube surmounted by flat and 
spi-eading limbs, as in tlie 
cowslip. 

Hypocrisy (lii-pokTi-fsi), n. 

[Fr. hypomsie, L. hyijocrisis, 

Gr. Hypoimsis, a playing a 
part on the stage, simula- 
tion, outwaj-d siiow; hypo- 
krinmnai, to play a part, to 
feign — hypo, and krino, to 
separate, discern, or judge.] 

The act or practice of a hy- 
pocrite; simulation or feign- Hypocrateriform 
ing to he what one is not; or " Corolla, 
dissimulation, that is, a con- 
cealment of one’s real character or motives; 
especi.illy, the assuming of a false appear- 
ance of piety and virtue. 

Beware ye of the leaven Of the Pharisees, which is 
hypocrisy. Luke xii, i. 

Hypocrite (hi'po-krit), w. [Fr. hypocrite; 
Gr. hypokritea, one who plays a part on tlte 
stage, a dissembler, a lij-pocrite. ] One who 
assumes a false appearance; one wlio feigns 
to he what lie is not; one who, for some 
ulterior pimpose, puts on a fair outside 
show; a false pretender to virtue or piety. 

Fair hypocrite, you seek to cheat in vain. Sryden. 
•—Dissembler, Hypocrite. See muler Dis- 
SEMBBEll. 

Hypocritelyt (lii'po-krit-li), adv. Hypocri- 
tically. 

He is rehard’ned, like a stubborn boy, 

That plies his lesson, hypocritety coy. 

Syives/er, Du Bartas. 

Hjrpocritical, Hjrpoeritic Oii-pd-ta'it'ik-al, 
lii-p6-krit'ik), a. Of or pertaining to, or 
proceeding from, hypocrisy ; characterized 
by hypocrisy; counterfeiting a religious 
character; as, a hypoeritieal look or person. 

professions of friendship and of pacific 
intentions were not spared. Macaulay. 

Hjrpoeritically (hi-po-krit'ik-al-li), adv. 
In a hypocritical manner; with a false ap- 
pearance of what is good; falsely; without 
sincerity. 

Simeon and Levi spake not only falsely, but insid- 
iously, nay hypocritically. Dr. H. More. 

Hjrpocycloid (hi-po-si'kloid), n. [Gr. Ivypo, 
under, and E. cycloid.] In gcom. a curve 
generated by the movement of a curve upon 
the concave side of another fixed curve. .See 
EpiCYCLom 

Hypoderinal, Hypodermic (hI-po-d6rimal, 
lu-po-dfirimik), a. [Gr. hypo, under, and 
derma, the skin. ] Pertaining or relating to 
parts under the skin; specificnibL'ipplied to 
a system of treating diseases by introducing 
medicines under the skin. — Hypodermic 
aspirator, an instrument for exploring .and 
evacuating deep collections of fluids in any 
part of tlie body. It is a modification of 
the syphon trocar. 

Hypodermic (hi-pd-derimik), ». Inmed. a 
medicine introduced under the skin, as 
morphia or other narcotic agent. 
Hypodiastole ( hi'po-di-as"to-le ), n. [Gr, ] 
In Greek gram, a mark like a comma placed 
after some fomis of the aidicle and relative 
pronoun when followed by the enclitics «' 
and r/, to distinguish them from other words 
having the same letters ; as, »,«, to, vs, and 
0 , 71 , ill distinction from «ts, tote, and ow. 
Hypogsean, Hypogseal Od-po-je'an, hi-p6- 
je'al), a. [Gr. hypo, beneath, and ge, the 
earth.] Lit. subterranean, In hot. a term 
applied to parts of plants which grow be- 
neath the surface of the earth. Called also 
Hypogceous. 

Hypogsei (M-po-je'i), n. pi. [Gr. hypo, under, 
and ge, the earth.] A family of gasteroniy- 
cetous fungi, resembling the truffles in their 
habit of underground growth. 
Hyi)Og£eous(lu-p6-je'ns), «. SeeHYPooAiSAN'. 
Hirpogaeum, Hypogeum (hi-po-je'um), n. 
In ancient arch, the name given to all the 
parts of a building below the level of the 
ground, as cellars, vaults, &c. 

Hypogastric (lu-po-gas'trik), a. [Gr. hypo, 
under, and gaster, the belly.] Eelating to 
the hypagastriuni, or middle part of the 
lower region of the belly. See Abdomen. 
H3fpogastrilim(hi-pd-gas'tri-um), n. [Gr. 
hypo; under,, and gaster, the belly.] In anat 
the lower anterior region of the abdomen. 

: See Abdomes. 

Hypogastrocele (hi-po-gas'tro-sel), n. [Gr. 
Ay^Jogasb'ioWj and jfcele, a tumour.] A hernia 
through the walls of the lower belly. 
Hypogean, Hypogeal (hi-po-je'an, M-po- 
je'al), a. See Hypogajan. 
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Hypogene (hi'po-jcn), a. [Or. hypo, below, 
and gignomai, to be born or formed.] Tn 
geol. a terra applied to the whole family of 
crystalline rocks, whether sti’atiliod or mi- 
stratilied, idutonio or metamorpliie, whicli 
have not assumed their present form near 
the surface. 

Hypogeous (hi-po-je'us), a. .Same as Hypo- 
gmmis. 

Hypogeum, n. See Hypogasum. 
Hypoglossal (M-p6-glos'al), a. [Gr. hyito, 
under, and glOssa, the tongue.] In anat a 
term applied to the lingual or .gustatory 
nerve. 

Hypoglossis, Hypoglottis (hi-po-glo&'is, 
hI-p6-glot'is), 11 . [From hypo, under, and 
glossa or gldtta, the tongue.] 1. The under 
part of the tongue.— 2. A lozenge to be kept 
under the tongue until dissolved. 
Hirpogynous (hi-po'jin-us), a. [Gr. hypo, 
undei', and pyne, a female.] In bot(o) placed 
below the ovary or seed-vessel. (6) A tei’in 
applied to plants that iiave their corollas 
and stamens inserted below the ovary, 
Hypomenous (lii-po'men-us), a. [Gr. hyjm, 
imder, and mend, to remain.] In hot. free; 
not adherent; arising from below an organ 
without adhering to it. 

Hyponitrotis (hi-po-ni'tru.s), a. Com- 
pounded of nitrogen and oxygen, and con- 
taining an Inferior quantity of the latter; 
as, hyponitrous acid, which is the same as 
nitrous acid. 

Hypophet (M'po-fet), n, [Gr, hypophetiis, 
an interpretei'— /typo, under, and phemi, to 
speak. ] An expounder or interpreter. 
[Bare.] 

Hypophosphate (lii-p6-fos'fat), n. In ehem: 
a salt obtained by the union of hypophos- 
phoric acid with a salifiable base. 
HypopEosphite (hi-po-fos'fit), u, A .salt of 
hypopho.sphorous acid. 
H3rpopEospEorous(hi-p6-fos'for-us), a. In 
ehem. a term applied to an acid which con- 
tains less oxygen than phosphorous acid. 
HypopEyllium (hi-p6-filTi-mn), u. [Gr. 
hijpo, under, and phyllon, a leaf.] In hot. a 
petiole that has the form of a small sheath, , 
is destitute of laminfo, and surrounds . the , 
base of certain small branches, having the 
appearance of leaves, as In asparagus. 
Hypophyllous (lu-pofll-us or hl-po-fllTus), 
a. Ill bot. placed under a leaf. 
Hypophysis (hi-pofi-sis), n. [Gr. hypo, 
under, and p/tysis, nature, origin.] In aviat. 
the gland-lilce body and sac which originate 
from the under surface of the third ven- 
tricle of the brain; the pituitary body. 
Hypopterate (hi-pop't6-rat), a. [Gr. hypo, 
under, , and pteron, a wing. ] In hot. having 
a wing produced at the base or below. 
Maunder. 

Hypopterygei,Hypopterygiace£e(hi-pop'- 
tei'-ij"e-i, hI-pop'ter-ij'i-a"se-e), n. pi. [Gr. 
hypo, under, and pteryx, pterygos, a wing.] 
A family of pleurocarpous or lateral-fruited 
mosses, with a peculiar arrangement of the 
leaves, which are placed in two opposite 
straight rows united on the upper side of 
the stem, with a third median row of smaller 
stipuliform leaves on the under side. The 
cells of the leaves are parenchymatous and 
equal in all parts. The genera ai'e exotic. 
HjTpopyrun, Hypopyon, (lu-po'pi-uro, M- 
p6'pi-on), Ji, [Gr. hypo, under, and paou, 
pus, because there is pus under the cornea. ] 
An effusion of pus into the anterior chainher 
of the eye, or that cavity whioli contains 
the aqueous humour. 

Hyposkeletal (hi-po-skel'e-tal), a. In 
physiol, developed below the vertebras and 
spinal nerves. 

Hypostasis (hl-pos'ta-sis), n. pi. Hj^os- 
tases (hl-pos'ta-sez). [L.; hypostasis; Fr. 
liypostase; Gr. hypostasis, from hypo, and 
histemi, to set.] 1. That which underlies 
something else; that which forms the liasis 
or foundation of sometliing. 

‘With death the personal activity of which thasoul 
is the popular hypostasis is put into coinmis-sion 
among po.sterity, and the future life is an iminortality 
by deputy’ (according to Mr. Harrison’s theory). 

Huxley, .. ■ 

2. Substance; hence, used by early Greek: 
Christian Writers to denote distinct sub- 
stance or subsistence of the Father, Son, and: 
Holy Spirit in the Godhead, called by them 
three hypostases, and by tke Latins person®, 
whence the modern term persons applied to : 
the Godhead.— 3. Principle; a tenn applied 
by the alchemists to mercury, sulphur, and 
salt, ill accordance with their doctrine that . 
these were the three principles of all mate- 
rial bodies.— 4, In med. a sediment, as that 
of the urine. 
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Hyposfcasize (hi-pofi'tii-siz), v.t Same as 

/ly/icutiUix. 

Hypostatic, Hypostatieal (lu-po-atat'ik, 
M-pd-stiit ' a. 1. H, elating to hypos- 
tasis; constitutive or elemeiitaiy.— 2. Per- 
sonal, or distinctly personal; or constituting 
a distinct substance. union, 
the union of two or more persons into one 
undivided unity, as the union of the three 
persons in the Godhead: generally applied 
to the union of the divine and human 
nature In the person of Christ. 
Hypostaticaliy (hi-pu-stat'ik-al-Ii), adw. In 
a hypostatic manner; pensonaliy. 
Hyposfcatize, Hypostatise (hi-pos'ta-tiz), 
v.t. To attribute in'oper personal existence 
to; to make into or regard as a distinct sub- 
stance. 

We then hypostatise the zero ; we baptize it with 
the name of the absolute. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Hypostome (W'po-stdm), n. [Gr. iiypu, 
undei', and stonm, moutli.] In zool. tiie 
imder lip or labrum of certain Crustacea, as 
the trilobites. 

Hypostroma (lu-po-stro'ma), n. [Gr. hypo, 
under, and stroma, a bod.] In 6ot. the 
mycelium of certain fungal.s, 

Hypostrophe (hi-pos'tro-fe), n. Gr. hypo, 

: under, and strnphe, a turning, from stropha, 
to turn.] 1. In nied. the act of a patient 
turning himself. — 2. Eeturn of a disease ; 
relapse. 

Hypostyle (hi'po-stil), n. [Gr. hypostylos, 
resting on pillars underneath— under, 
and a pillar. ] In arcA. that which is 
supported by columns or pillars; a covered 
colonnade; a pillared hall. 

Hyposfcyle (W'ljo-stil), a. Having the roof 
supported by pillars; as, the hypostyle hall 
at Karnak. 

HyposnlpMte (lii-po-sul'fit), n. A salt of 
hyposulphurous acid. 

Hyposulplnxric (]ii'po-suI-fu"rik), a. In 
ekem. same as Hyposulphurous. 
H 3 Taosulplmrous (M-po-sul'fCr-us), a. A 
term applied to an acid composed of sulphur 
and oxgyen, containing less oxygen than 
sulphurous acid (HaSOn). Tins acid is known 
only in combination vvith salifiable bases. 
Hypotenuse, Hypothenuse (Ifi-pot'e-nlis, 
M-potli'e-niis), ?i. [Gr. 
hypoteinousa, part, of 
hypotaind, to subtend.] 

Ill geom. the subtense or 
longest side of a right- 
angled triangle, or the 
line that subtends the 
right angle. 

Hypothallus ( hi - p6- 
thallus), n. [Gr. hypo, 
under, and thallos, a 
young shoot or branch, 
a frond. ] In hot. the name given to certain 
delicate fungoid filaments, upon which a 
lichen thallus is first developed. 

Hypothec (hi-poth'ek), n. [L. hypotheca, a 
pledge: Gr. Aj/pof/ie/cc, a pledge, from hypo- 
tithemi, to put under, to pledge. ] In 
Scots law, a claim or right by which the 
effects of a debtor are made over to his 
creditor in security of the debt, while, at the 
same time, they still remain in the posses- 
sion of the debtor. Thus a landlord has an 
hypothec over the furniture or crops of liis 
tenant in respect of the current rent; a law- 
agent or attorney has an hypothec over the 
title-deeds of his client in respect of his ac- 
count or bill of : costs. In England these 
: rights are called liens. 

Hypothecary (hi-poth'e-ka-ri), a. Of or per- 
: talning to hypothecation or mortgage; as, 
m hypothecary note, that is, a note given 
:in acknowledgment of a debt, but wliich 
cannot pass into circulation. 

Hypothecate (M-poth'e-kat), v.t. pret. & 
pp. hypothecated; ppr. hy2)othecatmg. [See 
Hypothec.] l. To pledge to a creditor in 
. , security for some debt or demand, but with- 
: out transfer of title or delivery of possession; 
to mortgage, as ships or farm-stocking; to 
- transfer' by a bond of bottomry.— 2. To 
pledge, as goods. 

Hypothecation (M-potli'e-ka"shon), n. The 
; act of hypotheoating or state of being hy- 
:^othecated. 

Hypothecator (In-poth'c-kat-ur), -n. One 
who pledges anything as security for the 
payment of money borrowed, 
flypothecium (hi-p6-the^si-um), «. [Gr. 
hypo, under, and theke, a hollow case.] In 
Mt. the substance which surrounds or over- 
lies the: perithecium of lichens, as in Clado- 
■■.nia..:'-,"" 

Hypothenusal (hi-poth'e-nflz"al), Be- 
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! kinging to the hypotlicnu.se or liynotenuse. 
[Hare.] 

Hypothenuse, n. See Hypotenuse. 
Hypothesis (hi-poth'e-sis), «. pi. Hypo- 
theses (hi-poth'e-sez). [L., from Gr. hjim- 
thesis, a supposition; hypotithemi, to sup- 
pose— under, and titimni, to place.] 

1. A supposition; a proposition or principle 
which is supposed or taken for granted, in 
order to draw a conclusion or inference for 
proof of the point in question; something 
not proved, but assumed for the purpose of 
argument. 

An hypothesis properly means the supposition of a 
principle of whose existence there is no proof from 
experience. Gi-esary. 

As it is allowable to put .any case by way of hy- 
pothesis, let us imagine the most e.xtrcme c.ase con- 
ceivable. y. S. Mill. 

2. A system or theory imagined or assumed 
to account for what ts imt understood. 

Hypothesize (hi-poth'e-sia), v.l. To form 
hypotheses. [Rare.] 

Hypothetic, Hypothetical (lu-p6-thet'ik, 
hi-po-thetlk-al), a. Including or character- 
ized by a supposition or hypothesis; assumed 
without proof for the purpose of reasoning 
and deducing proof; conjectui'al; condi- 
tional. 

Hypothetically (M-p6-thet'ik-aHi), mlo. 
In a hypothetical majiner or relation ; con- 
jecturally. 

The only part liable to imputation is calling hsr a 
goddess; yet this is proposed with modesty and 
doubt, and hypothetically. Broome, 

Hypothetist (lu-poth'e-tist), n. One who 
(let'ends an hypotliesis. 

Hypotrachellum (M'- 
pd-trii-ke'di-um), n. [Gr. 
hypotrachelimi, the lower 
part of the neck, the neck 
of a column -- A.upo, un- 
der*, and tracheios, the 
neck,] In arch a term 
given by Vitruvius to the a, Hypotrachelium. 
slenderest part of. the 
sliaft of a column immediately mider the 
fillet, separating the shaft fi’om the capital; 
the part which foms the junction of the 
shaft with its capital. 

Hypotyposis (lu'po-ti-p6'"sis), n. [Gr, hypo- <. 
typHmis, sketch, outline, from hypotyptmm, 
to sketch out, to imagine— Aypo, under, and 
typtomi, to form, to impress.] In 7'het. an 
animated description of a scene or event in 
strong or figurative language, so as to pre- 
sent it forcibly to the mind. 

Hypoxanthine (hi-poks-an'thin), n. Same 
as Saraine (which see), 

Hypoxidacete (hl'poks-id-a"se-e),n. pi [Gr. 
hypoxys, somewhat sharp— /typo, under, and 
oxys, sharp.] A nat. order of epigynons 
monocotyledonous endogens, belonging to 
Lindley’s nai-eissal alliance, natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, the East Indies, Aus- 
tralia, and tropical America. They are 
herbs with a bitter tuberous perennial root. 
The tubers of some of the species are eaten. 
Hypozoic (hi-p6-zo'ik), «■. [Gr. hypo, under, 
and zoon, an animal.] In geoL a terra ap- 
plied to crystalline I’ocks, as gneiss and 
mica-schist, when they occur below the un- 
doubtedly fossiliferous strata, aiid which 
have hithei'to yielded no organic remains. 
As distinguished from azoic which means 
Glestitute of life,' this term simply points 
out the position of the rocks in question, 
without affirming either the absence or pre- 
sence of fossils. 

Hyppish (hip'ish), a. Affected with hypo- 
chondria. 

Hypsiprymmis (hip-si-prim'nus), n. [Gr. 
hypsi, aloft, high, and pry m?ios, hindmost] 

A genus of marsupial animals found in 
Australia, and generally known as kangaroo- 
rats. See Bettonu. 

Hypsistarian (Mp-sis-ta'fi-an), n. [Gr. hyp- 
sistos, the highest] Hades, one of certain 
heretics of the fourth century, some of 
who.se notions were Pagan, some Jewish, 
and some Christian: so called from worship- 
ping the iVost High in one person only. 
Hypsodon (Mp'sO-don), n. [Gr. hypsi, aloft, 
high, and odom, odontos, a tooth.] A genus 
of large fossil pikes, approaching the sauri- 
ans in some of their characters, found in the 
chalk of Kent and Sussex. They have their 
name from their upright longpointed teeth. 
Hypsometer (3iip-som'et-er),n. [Gr. hypsos, 
height, and rnctron, a measure.] A thermo- 
metrical barometerfor measuring altitudes. 
Hypsometric, Hypsometrical (hlp-s6- 
met'rik, hipi-sd-met'rik-al), ct. Of or belong- 
ing to liypsometry; as, hypsometrical maps. 
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wiiicii e.xhil)it the relative heiglit.sof moun- 
tains, &D. 

Hypsometrically (hip-so-mc t'rik-al-lii, ad 
According to the rules or principles of hyr»- 
sonietry. 

Hypsometry (hip-.som'et-ri), n. [Or. hypsos, 
heig'lit, and metrun, measure,] The art of 
measuring tlie relative or absolute heights 
of places upon tlie surface of the earth, 
either by the barometer or by trigonomet- 
rical observations. 

Hyraceum, Hyracinm (hi-ra'si-um), w. An 
article imported from tlie Cape of Good 
Hope as a substitute for castor, and so 
named because it is the excrement of the 
Cape hyrcix. 

Hyracoidea (lu-ra-koid'e-a), n. pi. An order 
of mammalia, constituted for the reception 
of tlio single genus Hyrax, characterized by 
having no canine teetli, but by having long 
curved incisors, whicli grow from permanent 
pulp.s, as in the rodents. Tlnare are no 
clavicles. The front feet have four toes, 
and tlie hind feat three. The placenta is 
deciduate and zonary. Their extennil api- 
pearance and their habits suggest that they 
are rodents, but their o.steological structure, 
and especially their dentition, sliow them 
to have affinities to the ungulates on the one 
hand, and the rodents and iiisectivores On 
the other. See Hyr.ix, Rock-KABBH’. 
HyraCOtlieriunKhl'ra-kd-tluy'ri-um), ??. [Gr. 
hyrax, hymkos, a shrew-mouse, and therkm, 
a wild beast.] A genus of fossil Pachydor- 
mata, belonging to the peri.ssodactylous or 
odd-toed division, intermediate between the 
hog and the hyrax, occurring in the tertiary 
strata of England. The species are of the 
size of a hare. 

Hyrax (hi'raUs), n. [Gr., a shrew-mouse.] 
A genius of pachydermatousmammalia, inter- 
mediate in their character between the rhi- 
noceros and the tapir. It is the only genu.s 
of the order Hyracoidea (which see). The 
Cape hyrax is by the eoloni.Bts of South 
Africa called the Hock-badger and Rock-rab- 
hit. Its e.xcrement is imported as a substi- 
tute for castor, 

Hyrse (hOrs), «. [G. Air, s-e, millet.] Millet. 
Hyrst (luSrst), n. A wood. See Hurst. 
Hyson (M'son), n. [Chinese hi-tshmi, lit. 
first crop or blooming spring.] A species of 
green tea from China. — Hymn sMn, the re- 
fuse of hyson tea. 

Hyssop (his'sop), w. [L. liyssopms, Gr. hys- 
sujms, hyssop.] 'The popular name of the 
plant.s of the genu.s Hyssopu,s, a genus of 
small bushy herbs of the nat. order Labiatie. 
H. officinalis is a native of Siberia and the 
mountainous parts of Austria, but is now 
common in our gardens. Its medicinal 
properties were 
held in some es- 
timation by the 
older pliysicians, 
but it has now fall- 
en into disuse. It 
is aromatic and sti- 
mulating, and was 
used as an expec- 
torant. Decoctions 
of the leaves are 
used externally in 
bruises and indol- 
ent swellings.— 
Hedge-hyssop, apo- 
puliir name for the 
species of plants of 
the genus Gratiola. 
Hyssopus (his-s6'- 
pus), n. Hyssop, a 
Hyssop {//. officinttiis). genus of plants. 

See Hyssop. 

Hysteraiitlious (his-ter-an'tlms), a. [Gr. 
hysteron, afterwards, and emthos, a flower.] 
In hot. a term applied to those plants in 
which the leave.s appear after the flowers, . 
as in tlie willows, poplars, &c. 

Hysteria (Ms-te'ri-a), n. [Fr. hysUrie, L.L. 
hystefia, from Gr. hystera, the womb.] A 
kind of neurosis or nervous affection, gen- 
erally occurring in paroxysms, characterized 
by alternate fits of laughing and crying, con- 
vulsive struggling alternately remitting and 
exacerbating, rumbling in the bowels, sense 
of suifoeation, &c. 

Hysteric, Hysterical (hia-te'rik, his-te'rilc- 
al), a. [Fr. hysUi'iquc; Gr. hysterikos, from 
hystera, the womb.] Of or iiertaining to 
hysterics; affected by or subject to hysterics 
ornervoUsafleCtions;evidencing, indicating, 
or resulting from hysteria; hence, fitful. 

with no /o'j&ric weakness or feverish excitement, 
they pre.seryed their peace and patience. Bancroft, 


w, wig; wh, i«Aig; ;-h, azure.— See KEY. 
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HySTERICArJA' 

HystericaHy Oiia-te'rilc-iii-liJ, Wio. in a 
hysterical iiiiinner; spusmoaieaujf. 
HyatOl'iCS (his-te'riks), n. pi. A hysteric 
fit; a llfc oi hysteria. _ . „ , 

Hystei'ocele (liis-te'ro-sel), n. [Gtr. hystnm, 
thftwomb, and Me, a tumour.] A species 
of in ruin affectiiip; the womb. 

Hysteroiti (his'tbr-oid), a. [Hysteyia, and 
Or. evloa, likflne.ss.] In pathol. resembling 
hy.sterJa; as, a, kysteroid diseanQ', ahyateroid 
siiiiptoin. 

Jlysterology (his-ter-ol'o-ji), [Or. hys- 
a, the hitter of two, and logos, speech.] 
Hysteron-proteron (which see). 
Hysteron-proteron(his'ter-ou-pro"ter-on), 
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n. [Or. hyst&ron, last, and jrmtiiron, first.] 
In rhet. («) a rhetorical figure, in whicli the 
word that should follow comos first; as, valet 
atque vivit, ‘he is well and lives.’ (b) An 
inversion of natural or logical order, as tlie 
jiuttingof a conclusion before its premisses, 
and such like. It is often used to produce 
a ludicrous effect; for instance, ‘All the 
world and Cork talked, of it.’ 
Hysterophyte (his'*er-o-fil)> «• 
tern, the womb, and phyton, a plant. ] 
A plant which lives upon dead or living 
organic matter, as fungi. 

Hysterotomy (his-ter-bt'o-mi), n. [Sr. hys- 
tera, tlie uterus, and tome, a cutting.] Iii 


I is the ninth letter, and the third vowel of 
the English alphabet, in which it represents 
not only several vowel sounds but also the 
consonantal sound of y. The two principal 
sounds represented by it in English are the 
short sound as in pit, pin, fin, and tlie long 
as in pine, fine, wine, the latter being really i 
a diphthongal sound. It has also three 
other sounds, viz. that heard in first, dirk 
(6, the neutral vowel); that heard inmachine, 
intrigue (which, however, can scarcely be 
considered a modern .English sound); and 
the consonant sound heard in many words 
when it precedes a vowel, as in million, 
opinion, trunnion. The short sound of i (as 
in pin), or one closely allied to it, is one of 
the oldest vowel sounds belonging to the 
Indo-European languages, the three vowels 
a, i, and u being regarded as the three ori- 
ginal vowels of the primitive Indo-European 
speech. In the Teutonic languages, how- 
ever, '£ is found only in comparatively few 
roots corresponding to an original i, among 
which we may mention wit, ioiss (to knorv) 
=Goth. witan, G-. wiseen, L. videre, Gr. Mein, 
Skv^ vid; E. Utter =1,. ful (finclo), Skr. hhid, 
to split. More commonly it takes the place 
of an original a, as in sit, from a root sad 
(L. aaderc); E. is, SUr. asti; E. brim, Skr. 
hliram (to whirl); B, middle, Ski-, madhya, 
&a. The cllphtliongal sound of i, as an 
English sound, is comparatively modern, 
being developed from an older ■£ (sounded I 
a.s ee in seem) by the prefixing of an a sound. 
The same change Jia.s taken place in German 
and Dutch, but in these languages the new 
sound is represented hy ei and ij respec- 
tively. This letter enters into seVeral di- 
grapiis, as in fail, field, seize, feign, friend; 
ami ivith o, as in oil, join, coin, it forms a 
pro]:»er ilipiithong. Xo genuine English word 
ends witli i, this sound when occurring at 
tlie end of a word being expressed by y; it 
is written haivever in foreign words intro- 
duced into English, as alkali I and J were 
formerly regarded as one character, and in 
, many .English dictionaries words beginning 
with these letters were classed together 
till comparatively recent times, 

1 (i), pron. pos. rny or mine, dat. and obj. me; 
pi. nom. we, pos. onr or ours, dat. and obj. 
■tts. [A. Sax. ic; oomp. 0. Sax. I'c, Goth, i/c, 
O.H.G. ik:(ihha), Q. iok, Icel. ek,L. ego, Gr. 
ego, Skr. nkmn, W. Armor. ern~I. In 
A. Sax. it was declined ilom. ic (later w/i,«o7i), 
genit. inbi, dat, and instrumental mS, acc. 
(or obj.) niec, me; pi. nom, 'icd, genit, fiser or 
fire, dat. and instrumental fis, acc. fisic, fis; 
dual viit (we two), genit, wficer, dat. and in- 
strimenlal imo, ace. itnait or zine.J 1 The 
. nominative: ease of the pronoun of the. first 
person; the word which expresses one’s self, 
or that by lyhifdi a speaker or writer dbiiotes 
: himself. —2, [lised as a noun.] Inmetmh. 
tlieeouseious thinking subject; the ego. See 
Ego. , . 

It A .corrupt spelling of the .aftlnnative 
particle Aye, used in the older editions of 
iShakspere. 

iacclius. 'The same as Rffifichw. 
lacintli. See irY.A.ciN'j'H. 

Iamb (famb), n. Same as lanibia or Xanv- 
'X)UH. 

The license is sometimes carried so far as to add 
three short syllables to the Uist JSrantie. 

Iambic, lambical (i-am'bik, i-am'bik-al), a. 
[L. iambi<ius,Qv. iambikos, from iambos, ah 
iambic.foot.] I. Pertaining to the iambus, 

. a iioetic foot consisting of two syllables, a 


I. 


short one followed by a long one, or an un- 
accented syllable followed by an accented 
one.— 2. Composed of iambics; as, an iambic 
verse. 

Iambic (i-am'bik), m. [Erom the adj.] In 
pros, (a) an iambic foot or foot consisting 
of two syllables, the first .short and tlie last 
long, or the first unaccented and the last 
accented, as in delight. The following line 
consists wholly of iambic feet. 

He scorns | the force | that dares | his fu | ry stay. 

(ft) A verse consisting of lambie feet, that is, 
a species of verse of short and long, or un- 
accented and accented syllables alternately. 
The iambics of the Greek tragic poets were 
normally composed of a succession of six 
iambuses, but various other feet were ad- 
mitted. IninostinodeniEuropeanlanguages 
the verse of five iambic feet is a favourite 
metre, bein.g the heroic verse of English, 
Gei’man, and Italian poetry. According to 
Aristotle, the iambic measure was first em- 
ployed in satirical poems; hence the term 
iambics is used as equivalent to a satirical 
poem, ‘Sting.s with iambics Bupalus his 
foe.’ Fawkes. 

lambically (i-amdyik-al-li), adv. In the 
manner of ah iambic, 

lambize (i-am'l3iz), v.t. To satirize in iambic 
verse. 

Iambic was the measure in which they used to 
I j'liwiWare each other. Tiuimng:. 

lambograplier (i-am-bog'ra-fer), n. [Qr. 
iambos, an iambus, and grapho, to write.] 
A writer of iambic poetry. 

Iambus (i-am'bns), n. pi. Iambuses or 
Iambi (i-am'bus-ez, i-am'bi). [Gr. iambos, 
from iaptd, to assail.] In pros, a foot con- 
sisting of a short or unaccented syllable fol- 
lowed by a long or accented, 
lanthina (i-an'thin-a), n. [Gr. ianthinos, 
violet-coloured.] A genus of oceanic gaa- 
teropodous mollusca, with a thin violet- 
coloured snail-like shell. There are about 
eight known species, found in the open sea 
ill the warmer parts of the world. The foot 
of the animal has a float composed of nu- 
merous air-vesicles, 'which serves as a raft 
and as a place of attachment for the eggs. I 
When irritated it pom's out a violet secre- 1 


Shell af Violet-siiail (lantAt'fia co?nmunis). 

tion, which serves for its concealment, in 
the manner of the ink of tlie cuttlefish, 
lautbiixidse (i-an-thinT-de), n. qd. A family 
of holostomatous gasteropod molluscs, of 
which the genus Imitliina is the type; the 
violet-snails. See IanI’HIITA. , 

lapetus (i-ap'e-tus), «. l. In myth, the son 
of Titan and Terra.— 2. In rt.y«row. a satellite 
of Saturn. ',; 

lasp,f n. [Fr. yrnype;] Jasper. Spenser. 
latric, latrical Ci-at'rik, i-at'rik-al), «. [Gr. 
iatrikos, from iatros, a physician. ] Ilelating 
to medicine or physicians, 
latro-eliemistt 0-a'tr6-kem-ist), n. A phy- 
sician who is also a chemist ; specifically, 
in old mecL a physioiaii who disregarded 
the solid portions of the human structure, 
neglecting anatomy, and held chemical 




Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin;: note, not,: move; . . tube, tub, In?lh 


S'urg. the Cesarean operation; the oiferation 
of cutting into the uterus for taking out a 
fetus which cannot be excluded by the usual 
means. 

Hystricidse (Iiis-tris'i-de), n. pi. [Gr. hystrix, 
histriohos, a porcupine, and eidos, resem- 
blance.] The porcupine tribe, a family of 
rodent animals. 

Hystrlx (his'triks), n. The porcupine, a 
genus of rodent animals. See Foeouwnk. 

Hyte (liyt), «. Mad; crazy. [Scofcli.] 

The witching cur.st delicious blinkers 

Hae put me hyte. Bunts. 

Hythe (IiisH), n. A port. See Hithe. 


action as the sole essential to the due oper- 
ation of the vital functions. Opposeii to 
iatro-mathernatieian (which see), 
latroleptic, Iatroliptic(i-iVtr6-lep"tik, i-a'- 
tr6-lip"tik), a. [Gr. iatros, a physician, and 
aleiphu, to anoint.] Curing by ointments 
and Motions.— 'The iatroleptio method, in 
med. consists in the application of medicine.s 
to the skin aided by friction. It is -also 
termed the Epidermic Method. 
Iatro-mathematiciajit(i-a'tr6-ma'the-ma- 
ti"shan), n. In old med. one of a seliool 
of physicians which took its rise in Italy. 
They sought to explain the functions of the 
body and the application of remedies by 
statical and hydraulic laws, and were eager 
students of anatomy, since it was ' Only by 
accurate knowledge of all the parts they 
could apply theinnatheinatioal and djunim- 
ical principles. Opposed to iatro-chemist. 
Ib. Contraction of Ibidem. 

Iberian (I-be'ri-an), n. 1. One of the primi- 
tive inhabitants of Spain. The Basques are 
supposed to be representatives of the ancient 
Spanish Iberians.— 2. The language of the 
ancient Iberians, of which modem Basque 
is supposed to be the representative. 

Iberis (Wse'ris), n. [From Iberia, the .'in- 
dent' name of Spain, where the species 
abound.] A genus of cruciferous plants, 
consisting of annual, perennial, andshrubi)y 
species, mostly natives of the Mediterranean 
region and of the East. Several species .are 
cultivated in oiu' gardens under the name 
of candytuft The I. amara, or. bitter 
candytxift, is found growing wild in the 
south of England. 

Iberite (I-be'rit), w. [From Iberia.} Ahy- 
dratecl altered iolite found in Toledo. 

Ibex (i'beks), n. [L., a kind of goat.] A 
name according to some zoologists of a ge- 
nus, and to others of a sub-genus, of the 
hollow-horned ruminants (Cavieornia). The 
male is red-brown in summer, and gray- 
brp'ini in winter. q.'he female is earthy- 



ibex ( Cnpm /to). 


brown and a.shy. The young is gray. The 
horns of the male are fiat, with two longi- 
tudinal ridges at the sides, crossed by nu- , 
merous transverse toots. The horns of the 
female are short, more erect, with three or 
four knots in front. The test known varie- 
ties arc the Capra Ibexoi the Alp.s and Ajien- 
nines, the steiiibok of tlie Alps, and the 
C, piyrenmea, the Pyrenean steinbok. The 
C. tepaprKS inhabits the lofty rooky peaks 
of .Mount Caucasus ; it is somewhat larger 


oil, pound; ii, Sc, abwne; y, Sc. fey. 
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th;m the goat, and hears considnrahle re- 
sembhmee to animals of the ileer kind. Its 
horns are compressed, and the front margin 
keeled. 

Ibid, (ih'id). A contraction of Jhiilem, 

Ibidem (ih-i'd cm). fL.l In the same place. 

Ibigau (it)'i-goii), > 1 . SyctibuH ymnditi, a 
very large goat -sucker iniialiiting South 
America; sometimes called the Graiid Qmt- 
micker. 

Ibis (i'bis), n. [Gr. and L. , a bird held sacred 
by tlie Egyptians, and which live<l on water- 
animals. ] A genus of grallatorial birds allied 
to the storks, one of whose most remarkable 



Sacred Ibis {/liis religiosa)^ 


species is the Ibis religiosa of Cuvier. This 
is found throughout Africa. It is about the 
size of a common fowl, with head and neck 
bare, and white plumage, the primaries of 
the wings being tipped with black and the 
secondai'ies being bi’ight black, glossed with 
green and violet. It Wfis reared in the 
temples of ancient Egypt with a degree of 
respect bordering on adoration. There are 
several other species, as the I. falcinellus, 
or glossy ibis, nearly 2 feet in length, which 
builds in Asia, but migrates al.so to Egypt, 
sometimes visiting England; the L rubra of 
1 tropical America, remarkable for its scarlet 
plumage; the J. alba, or white ibis of Flo- 
rida; the I. or Qerontims spimoolUs, or 
straw-nocked ibis of Australia, &e. The 
sacred ibis is named Threskiornis by some 
zoologists, and with the other species named 
i is separated from the storks on account of 
the extrema shortness of the tongue. 
Icacinacese, Icacinea (i-cas-in-a'se-e, i-cas- 
in'e-e), n. pi. A tribe of tlialamifloral exo- 
gens : now usually united with Olaeacete. 
The members are tropical evergi'een trees 
and shrubs, and are not known to be of any 
special use.. There are about seventeen 
genera, natives of the tropical and subtropi- 
cal regions of the Old World. 

Icarian. (i-kahi-an), a. [From Jearus, the 
son of Daidalus, who fled on wings to escape 
the resentment of Mino.s, but his lligiit 
being too high was fatal to him, as the sun 
melted the wax that cemented his wings.] 
Adventurous in flight; soaring too high for 
safety, like Icarus. 

Ice (is), n. [A. ,Sax. Is, iss; comp. P. ijs, llau. 
,'aua Sw. is, Icel. fe, G. eis, O.G. is-, referi'ed 
along with iron, G. eisen, to a lost verb 
eimn, to shine or glance.] 1. Water or other 
fluid congealed or in a solid state; a solid, 

; transparent, brittle substance, formed by 
i the congelation of a fluid by means of the 
f abstraction of the heat necessary to pre- 
serve its fluidity. Water begins to freeze at 
S2° of Fahrenheit, and in freezing exiiands 
very rapidly and with great force. In con- 
sequence of this expansion the ice becomes 
lighter than water, and floats on its surface. 
Its specific gravity is nearly 0-92, so that the 
: volume of ice is to that of water as 1 to 
: O'02, consequently water expands by about 
one-eleventh of its bulk in passing into ice. 
During the formation of Ice the particles ar- 
; range themselves into ranks and lines which 
cross each other at angles of 60° and 120°, 
as may be seen by examining the surfaoe of 
. water while freezing in a saucer. Artificial 
ice may be produced by the .alternate con- 
densation and expansion of common air. 
When air is compressed its heat is squeezed 
outof it, and when it is again allowed to. 
expand it absorbs heat from the surround- 
ing medium, and hence causes that medium 
to fall considerably in temperature. Ice is 
also produced by exposing water to the ac- 
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tion of substances that produce quick eva- 
poration, such as ether and sulphuric acid. 
TTie process will be greatly accelerated if 
made to take place under the exhausted re- 
ceiver of an air-pump. On this principle ice 
is formed artificially in the hottest coiui- 
tries. The temperature of freezing is lowered 
0076' C. for every atmosphere of pres- 
sure, so that the freezing and boiling points 
are both variable.— 2. Concreted sugar.— 
3. Cream or milk sweetened, vaidonsly fla- 
voured, and frozen; ice-cream. —To break 
the ioe, is to make the first opening to any 
attempt; to remove the first obstructions or 
difficulties; to open the way. "The -ice of 
ceremony being once broken.’ Sir W. Seott. 
Ice (is), v.t. pret. & pp. iced; ppr. icing. 

1. To cover with ice; to convert into ice.— 

2. To cover rvith concreted sugar; to frost. 

3. To chill, as with ice; to freeze. 
Ice-anchor (Is'ang-kCr), n. NmU. an anchor 

with one arm, used for securing vessels to 
fioBS of ice. 

Ice-heam (is'bem), «. ATmt a plank or 
beam applied to strengthen the stem and 
bows of ships to enable them to withstand 
the concussion and pressure of ice. 

Ice-belt (is'belt), n. A belt or fringe of ice 
along the shores in Arctic regions. 

Iceberg (is'bSrg), H. [D. ijsbera — ijs, lee, 
and berg, a mountain.] A hill or moun- 
tain of ice; specifically, a vast and lofty | 
body of ice floating on the ocean. These i 
lofty floating ma-sses are generally detached 
from the seaward termination of glaciers on 
shore, though sometimes formed at a dis- 
tance from any land. They are found in both 
the frigid zones, and are soraetinie-s carried 
towards the equator as low as 40“. Masses 
of this sort abound in BafBiTs Bay, where 
they are sometimes 2 miles long and one-half 
or one-third as broad. Scoresby counted 600 
of these bergs drifting along in latitudes SO” 
and 70° north, which rose above the surface 
of the sea to the height of from 100 to 200 
feet, some of them a mile in circumference. 
It is computed that the depth of icebergs 
below the surface of the water is about 
eiglit times greater than the heiglit above 
the water. Icebergs have been the agents 
in transporting large massesof mud, shingle, 
and rooks from the polar towards the tem- 
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perate regions. Some have been seen bear- 
ing cargoes of from 50,000 to 100,000 tons. 
As such masses float southward, the ioe 
under water gradually melts away until the 
berg becomes top-heavy and capsizes, depo- 
siting its burden on the bottom of the sea. 
.Several of the phenomena of the northern 
drift or boulder-clay are due to tills agency. 
Ancient terraces or sea-margins, to be seen 
high lip on our hill , sides, ai-e in part drift 
brought as cargo by Icebergs, depoated j 
where they stranded, and levelled and ar- . 
ranged by water. The gravel-knolls, which 
occur so frequently on our level lands, are 
also in some cases cargoes deposited where 
an iceberg stranded on a shoal or flat and 
melted, the hiUocks rising to the surface 
with the gradual rise of the sea-bottom. 
Icebergs are agents in the denudation of the 
sea-bottom, doing their work sometimes at 
the depth of 1800 feet. ’ : 

Icebird fis'bdrd), n. A bird of Greenland. 

Iceblink (is'blingk), n. A bright yeUowish- 
white tint near the horizoni reflected from 
the snow-covered surface of the ice in the 
arctic or antarctic regions, and obsenmd 
before the ice. itself is seen. . 

Iceboat (IsTiot), n. l. A strong boat, com- 
monly propelled by steam, used to break a 
passage through ice. -^2. A boat for sailing 
on the surface of ice, much used in Hol- 
land. ' 
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Icebound {is'bound),». l.Totallysiirriinndod 
with ice, .so as to beinoapahle of advancing; 
as, an icebound ves.sel.— 2. Survoimded or 
fringed with ice bo as to be inaccessible to 
slnp.s; as, iee-bound coasts. 

Ice-breaker (is'brak-^r), n. 1, A contrivance 
for breaking ice, —2. A strong, heavy, iHJWur- 
ful screw - steamer, used for opening .and 
keeping open navigable channels in the ice 
in a haiimur, .sea, or river. ' 

Ice-broolt (is'brulc), n. A congealed brook 
orstre.ara, ‘ The wc-troofc’s temper.’ Shale. 
Icebuilt (is'bilt), a. 1. Composed of ice. — 
2. Loaded with ice. 

Where shuggy forms o’er tce-intik tmimtains ram. 

Ice-cap (is'kap), n. 1. Abladdcr containing 
pouiufed ice, applied to the lietui in cases of 
inflammation of tlie brain,— 2. The great 
sheet of land ice formed round the imle 
during glacial times. Croll. 

Ice-cMsel (is'chiz-el), n. A large chisel used 
to cut holes in ice. 

Ice-cold (is'kold), a. Cold as ioe ; extremely 
cold; in pathol. morbidly cold. 

Ice-cream, Iced-cream (Is'krem, ist'krem), 

; n. A species of confectionery maiU; i)y enn- 
I gealing cream variously flavoured in a vessel 
I surrounded with a freezing mixture. 

Iced (ist), p. and a. 1. Covered with ice; 
converted into ice, as iced - cream. — 
2. Covered with conei-eted sugai'; frosted. 
S. In hot. covered with particles like icicles. 
Ice-drops (is'drops), n. pi. In hot. trans- 
parent processes resembling icicles. 
Ice-escape (is'es-kiip), n. A contrivance for 
rescuing people from drowning by the 
breaking of ice. 

Ice-face (is'fas), n. The abutting face of an 
ice-belt. 

Ice-fall (is'f al), n. A mass of ice having the 
form of a waterfall. Coleridge. 

Ice-fender (is'fend-er), n. ■ A fender of any 
kind used to protect a vessel from injury by 
ice; usually composed of broken spars hung 
vertically where the strain is expected. 
Ice-fern (is'fern), «. A beantiful femlike 
ineru.stat!on of ice or hoar-frost jH'oduced 
on the glass of wlndovvs by the freezing of 
the insensible moisture. 

Fine af5 ice-ferns on January panes. Tennysen, 

Ice-field (is'feld), n. A sheet of ice so exten- 
sive that its liniits cannot be seen from the 
ma.st-head; a large sheet of ice. 

Ice-floe, Ice-float (is'116, isTlot), 'ft. A sheet 
of ice, smaller than an ice-field, but still of 
considerable size. 

Ice-foot (is'f ut), ft. Same as Ice-bolt. 
Ice-glazed (is'glazd), a. Glazed or in crusted 
with ice. 

Ice-bill (is'hil), 11 . Same as Iceberg. 
Ice-boolc (is'lnik), ft. A hook with a pole as 
a handle for moving blocks of ice. 

Icebouse ( is'hous), h. A repository for the 
preservation of ioe during warm weather, 
often below the surface of the ground, with 
a drain for conveying off the water of the 
ice when dissolved, and covered with a 
roof. 

Ice-island, Ice-isle (is'i-lancl, Ts'il), n. A 
vast body of floating ice, such as is often 
seen in the Atlantic oft the banks of New- 
foundland. 

Icelander (is'land-6r), n. A native of Ice- 
land. 

Icelandic (is-hand'ik), a. Pertaining to Ice- 
land. 

Icelandic (is-landdk), n. The language of 
the Icelanders or of their literature. It is 
the oldest of the Scandinavian group of 
tongues, and as it is believed to exhibit the 
Norse language nearly as it was spoken at 
the date of the colonization of Iceland it 
is sometimes called OM A'orsa. 
Iceland-moss (is'laud-mos), n. Cetraria 
isltindica, a spe- 
cies of lichen 
found in the 
arctic regions, 
and on the up- 
per parts of lof- 
ty mountains. 
It is used in me- 
dicine as a ran- ,, 
cilaginous bit- 
ter, has been re- 
commended as 
a tonic, and is 
a nuti’itious ar- , 
tide , of diet. 
It is generally. : 
boiled to form 
a jelly, w’hich is infeed with milk and wine. 
Iceland-spar (is'land-siiar), n. A trans- 


w, nig; w'h, x»/iig; zh, azure.— Sec Key. 
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ICilTHYOMYZON 


rhomlialilal viinefcy oi (ialcaroous 
3 p;ii', ttv oui'bonate of It possesses the 
propei'tv of double I’efractioii, iind is valii- 
;ihli; for (;xperiuients on the double refr.'ie- 
tiiiu iiud iwliiriziitioii of light. . , , 

Ice-man { is'man), «. 1. A man who is skilled 
ill travelling upon ice.— 2. One engaged m 
the industry of oolleothig ice ; a dealer in 

Ice-master (is'mas-ter), n. One who has 
ciiarge of a whaler or other ship on the ice. 
Ice-mountain (is'mouii-tan or is'moim-tin), 
n. Same as Iceberg, 

Ice-pail (Is'pal), A pail eontalnuig ice 
for cooling wine. 

'Tlii'; i‘i a.-; it should be,’ said I. JookiuEr round .at 
the %vell-fill«d t.able, and the sparkling sv'irits iin- 
iaer.sed in the ia-pails. Lord Lytton. 

Ice-plain (Is'plftn), n. A plain of ice. 
Ice-plane (is'plan), «. An instrument for 
smoothing away the rough surface of ice in 
winter, before cutting and carrying away 
for storage. 

Ice-plant ( is'plant), n. A plant of the genus 
Mescnilu-yanthemum, the M. arystallinum, 
belonging to the iiat. order I’iooideai. It is 
spriiikled Hu'oughout with pellucid watery 
vesicles wliieh shine like pieces of ice, and 
is very fretiuently cultivated. It is a native 
of Greece, the Caniu'y Islands, and tlie 
Gape ; in the Canaries large quantities of it 
are collected and burned, the aslies being 
sent to Spain for use in glassmaking, 
Ice-plough, lee-plow (is'plou), n. A sort 
of plou.idi for cutting grooves on ice in 
ponds, lakes, &c., with a view to its re- 
moval, or to open a passage for boats. 
Ice-poultice (is'p51-tls), n. In med. a poul- 
tice nnide by lilliiig a bladder with pounded 
ice, for application to hernial tumours and 
the like. 

Iceoiuake (Is'kwak), n. The rending crash 
wliieli precedes and forewarns of the break- 
ing of Hoes of ice. 

Ice-safe (ia'sfif), n. A place to preserve ice 
in. 

Ice-saw (ia'sa), n. A lai’ge saw, used for 



Ice-saw at work. 

cutting through the ice, to relieve ships 
when frozen up, or for cutting blocks of 
ice for storage. Eroin the ice-saws, such as 
are shown in the cut, a heavy weight is 
suspended for the purpose of giving the 
descending stroke. 

loespar ( is'spax), n. A variety of felspar, 
the crystals of wMch resemble ice. 

Ice-table (is'tri-bl), n. A flat, horizontal 
mass of ice. 

lee-tongs (is'tongz), n. pi. l. Large iron nip- 
pers for handling lee.— -2. Small tongs for 
taking up pieces of ice at table. : 

Ice-water (is'wa-tSr), n. :i. Yhater from 
melted ice.— 2. Water cooled by ice ; iced 

-'water. 

Ichjt Iche,i-pmn. Old forms of the personal 
pronoun I (which sec). 

Ich,tr.f. To eke. 

Ich dien (edh' don). [G-.] Lit, I serve: the 
motto of the Prince of Wales, which was 
originally adopted by Edward the Black 
Prince, in token of his subjection to Ms 
father, Edward HI., and has been con- 
tinued down to the present time. 

Iclmeumia (ik-niTmi-a), u. A sub-genus of 
Heipestes, one of the civets (Viverrinai), 
distinguished fmrti the true ichneumons by 
having longer limbs and hairy sole.s. The 
white-tailed ichneumia (J. hucura) of South 

. Africa and Senegal is the type. They bux- 
row, and live on insects anel flesh. 

Ichneumon (ik-uu'mon), n. [Gr., from 
•khmuo, to track out, to follow in one’s 
steps, . iohnos, a footstep — the name being 
given to the animal from its habit of .search- 


ing for crocodiles’ eggs. ] 1. A digitigrade 

carnivorous animal of the genus llorp6,ste.s, 
family Viverrid®, bearing a close resem- 
blance to the weasel tribe both in form and 
habits. Its body is grizzled equally all over 



Egyptian Ichneumon {Hej'^esUs Jchneum 07 i), 

of a dirty yellow and brmvnisli eolqiir, each 
hair being annulated alternately with these 
tints; the paxvs anti muzzle are black; the 
tail long and terminated by a diverging tuft; 
length about IS inches from the snout to 
the root of the tail. It inhabits Egypt, and 
feeds on the eggs of the crocodile, on snakes, 
rats, lizards, mice, and other small animals. 
It is easily domesticated.— 2. One of a family 
of hymenopterous insects whose larv® are 
parasitic on other insects. The abdomen is 
generally petiolated or joined to the body by 
a pedicle. See Iohneumonid-®. 
Ichneumon-fly (ik-nu'mon-fli), n. Same as 
Ichneumon, 2 (wliicli see). 

Ichneumonidse (ik-nu-mon'i-de), n. pi. A 
family of hymenopterous insects, the genera 
and species of which xxve very numerous, over 
3000 species e-xlst- 
iiig it is said in Eu- 
rope alone; the ich- 
neumon-flies. The 
perfect insects feed 
solely on the jiiices 
■of flowers. Some 
of them have a 
very long oviposi- 
tor, which is used 
to Insert the eggs 
into the bodies of 
those caterpillars 
which live beneath 
the bark or in the 
crevices of wood; 
when not employ- 
ed this ovipositor 
is protected by two 
slender sheaths 
that inclose it on 
either side. Others, 
which have the 
ovipositor short, 

, place their eggs in 
or upon the bodies 
of caterpillars of 
easier access; and 
others again in the 
nests of wasps, 
where they devour 
the young in con- 
siderable numbers. 

Icliueumonidan (ik-nu-nion''i-dan), a. 
lating to the Iclmemnonid®. 
Ichneumonidaii (ik-nu-mon'i-dan), n. 
e-nfom. one of the Iclineumonidffi. 

Iclmlte (ik'nit), n. [Gi’. ichnos, a footprint.] 
In (jeol. the term given to fossil footprints : 
often used in composition; as, ornithxe/wiife, 
bird footprint; sanroidfc/mife, saurian foot- 
print ; tetrapodfc/uiffe, the footprint of a 
foiu’-footed animal, as a batrachian reptile. 
Iclmocarpus (ik-uo-kar'pus), n. [Gr. ichnoa, 
a vestige, and karpos, fruit— in reference to 
the slender seed-vessel.] A genus of plants; 
nat. order Apoeynace®, The species are 
climbing shrubs, xvith opposite leaves and 
flowers in branched terminal panicles. I. 
frutesceiOf is a native of Ceylon and Nep.aul. 
It is sometimes used in India as a substi-' 
tute for sarsaparilla. In this coiinti'y it is 
cultivated as an ornximental stove-plant, 
and is, of easy management. • 

IchnograpMc, IchnograpMcal (ik-no- 
grafik, ik-no-grafik-al), a. See Ichhosea- 
PHT.] Pertaining to ichnography ; describ- 
ing a grouml-plan. 

Here you have .the ic/mo£raphicnl plan of the 
temple of Janus. A. Drunanond, 

Ichnography (ik-nogTa-fl), n. [Or. ichnos, 
a footsteib and pjnpto, to describe.] 1- In 
m-eh. and parsp, the horizontal section of a 
building or other object, showing its true 
dimensions according to a geometric scale; 
aground-plan.— 2. A description of ancient 
■works of art, as statuary, paintings, &c. 
[Bare.] ■ 



Rhyssa fersuasoria (one 
of the Ichneumon-flies). 
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Ichnolite (ik'nul-il), n, [Gr. ichnos, a fuct- 
mark, and Hthos, a stone.] A stone retain- 
ing the imiH’essiou of a footmark of a fossil 
aiiimal. 

IchnoUthology (ik'n6-li-thol"o-ji), 7i. [Gr. 
ichnos, a footprint, lithos, a stone, and logos^ 
discourse.] Same as Ichnology. 
Ichnological, Ichnolithological (ik'no- 
loj"ik-al, ik'nd-ll-th6-loj"ik-al), a-. Pertain- 
iiig to ichnology or ielmolithology. 
Ichnology (ik-nol'o-ji),n.. [Gr. fc/iwos, afoot- 
mark, and logos, discourse.] That branch 
of geology which ti’eats of the fossil foot- 
marks of animals ; such geological pheno- 
mena collectively; as, the Ichnology of 
Amiandale, by Sir W. Jardine. 

Ichor (i'koi’), n. [&r. iahCn', the blood of the 
gods, the serum of blood, lymph.] 1. In 
myth, an ethereal fluid tliat supplied the 
place of blood in the veins of the gods of 
the Greeks and Komans. 

Of ccnirse hi.s perspiration w.is but ichor. 

Or some such other spiritual liquor. Byron. 

2. A thin watery humour, like serum or 
whey; a thin watery acrid discharge from 
an ulcei’, wound, &o. 

Ichorology (i-kor-ol'o-ji), n, [Qv. ichor, 
ichor, and logos, discourse.] The anatomy 
of the lymphatic and secreting systems. 
Ichorous (i'kor-us), a. Like ichor; thin; 
watery; serous. 

Ichthin, Ichthine (ik'thin), «. [Gr. iohthys, 
a fish.] The azotized constituent of the 
eggs of cartilaginoixs fishes. It is closely 
allied to alhnmen. 

Ichthyal, Ichthyic (ik'thi-al, ik'thi-ilt), a. 
[Qr.ichthys, aflsh,] Pertainingto fishes;hav- 
ingthe uliaracterof aflsh. Enoy.Brit; Otmn. • 

Ichthyocol, Ichthyoeolla (ik'thi-6-kol, ik'- 
thi-6-kol-la), n. [Gr. iohthys, iahthyos, a 
fish, and holla, glue.] Eish-gliie; isinglass; 
a glue prepared from the air-bladders f>f 
certain fishes, particularly sturgeons, and 
especially the great sturgeon {Acipensar 
huso). See IsiNOLASS. 

Ichthyocoprus, Ichthyocoprolite (ik'- 
thi-o-kop"rus, ik'tlu-o-kop"ro-llt), h. [Gr. 
iohthys, ichthyos, a fish, Jcopros, dung, and 
Uthos, a stone.] In goal, the fossil, excre- 
ment of fishes. 

lehthyodea (ik'thi-6-de"a), n. pi [Gr. iohthy- 
odes, ftsix-WLo— iohthys, a fish, and eidos, 
form.] Leuckart’s name for the perenni- 
branehiate flsh-like amphibians. 
IcMhyoclorulite (ik'thi-5-clor"u-lit), n. [Gr. 
iohthys, a fish, dory, a spear, and Uthos, a 
stone.] A fish spine found as a fossil. 
Ichthyography (ik-thi-og'ra-fl), n. [Gr. ich- 
thys, a fish, grapho, to write,] The descrip- 
tion of fishes ; a treatise on fishes. 
Ichthyoid, Ichthyoidal (ik'thi-oid, ik-thi- 
oid'al), a: [Q-r. iohthys, a fish, and eidos, vc- 
semhlance.J Resembling or having many 
of the characters of a fisli. 

Ichthyol (ik'tlii-ol), n. [Gr. iohthys, a flsh, 
L. oleum, oil.] A dark-brown oily substance 
got from dry distillation of bituminous rock 
containing fish remains : used as niiitment. 
Ichthyolite (ik'thi-xl-lit), n. [Gr. iohthys, 
iehthyos, a fish, and lithos, a stone.] A fossil 
fish or part of a fish, or the figure or im- 
pression of a fi.sli in rock. 

Ichthyologic, Ichthyological (ik'thi-o- 
loj"ik, ik'thi-o-loj"ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
ichthyology. 

Ichthyologist (ik-thi- ol'n - j i st), -/l One verse d 
in ichthyology.' 

Ichthyology (ik-thi-ol'o-jij, n. [Gr. iohthys, 
'ichthyos, a fish, and logos, discourse.] The 
science of fishes, or that bi’anch of zoology 
.which treats of fishes, their structure, form, 
and classification, their habits, uses, &c. 
The Lmn®an system grouped fishes artifi- 
cially according to the presence, absence, 
or situation of the ventral fins— apodal, 
jugular, tlioraoic, abdominal; that of Agas- 
siz according to the character of the scales 
— placoid, ganoid, cycloid, ctenoid. That 
now in genei’al use is a modification of 
Johann Mueller’s, and is based on the struc- 
tx'ire of skeleton, heart, jaws, &c. The orxlers 
ai-e Pharyngobranchii, Mavsipobranchii, , 
Elasmobranchii, Ganoidei, Teleostei, Dip- 
noi. 

Ichthyoniancy (ik'tlii-6-man-si), n. [Gr. 
iohthys, ichthyos, a fish, and xnantcia, divi- 
nation.] Divination by the heads or the 
entrails of fishes. 

Ichthyomorplia (ik'thi-o-mnr'Ta), n. pL 
[Gr. iohthys, ichthyos, a fish, und morphe, 
shape. '1 In zool Owen’s name for the Dro- 
dela, an order of amphibia comprehending 
the flsh-like newts, tfec. 

IcMliyomyzou (ik'thi-6-miz"on), n. 'The 
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Kortii Amerii^au lamprey, represeiitativo of 
tlie European I’etrornyzon. 
Iclithyopatolite (ilvthi-0-p;ifc"0-Ilt), n. pi. 
[CtI\ ichthys, ichthyon, a flsli, perfos, a foot- 
patJi, and Uthos, a stone.] In yeol, a flsli- 
track, supposed to be the imprint left by 
the pectoral fin-rays of certain fishes, which 
were able by means of these organs to move 
on solid surfaces. 

Ichtiiyophagist (ik-thi-ofia-jist), n. [dr. 
ichthys, a fish, and phago, to eat.] One irho 
eats or subsists on fish. 

Ichthyophagous (ik-thi-ofa-gus), a. fdr. 
ichthys, fish, and phagu, to eat.] Eating or 
subsisting on fish. 

Ichthyophagy (ik-thi-of a-ji), n. The prac- 
tice of eating fisii. 

.Ichthyophthalmite (ik'thi-of-thar'mit). «, 
l(ir. ichthys, a fish, and ophthcdmos, an eye.] 
Ei-sli-eye stone. See AroiniyLLims. 
Ichthyophthira (ik'thi-of-tlu"ra), n. pi. 
IGr. ichthys, ichthyos, a fish, and plitheir, a 
louse.] An order of Crustacea comprising 
animals named fish-lice which are parasitic 
upon fishes. The term is now rnucdi re- 
stricted by the removal of some forms to 
the Cirripecls, Isopods, and Ilhizocephala. 
IchtliyopsMa (ik-thi-op'si-da), n. pi. [Gr. 
ichthys, ichthyos, a fish, and opsis, appear- 
ance.] The primary division of Vertebrata, 
comprising the fishes and amphibia: often 
spoken of as the Branchmte or the Anam- 
niotio Vertebrata. 

Ichthyopterygia (ikThi-op-ter-ifi-a), n. pi. 
IGr. ichthys, ichthyos, a fish, and pteryx, 
pterygos, a wing or fin,] One of the thirteen 
orders into which Professor Owen classifies 
the reptiles, so named from tiie paddle or 
fra-like chai’aoter of the digits in the foi'e 
and hind limbs. The members of this order 
aj’e all marin e and fossil. The icMiiyosaurus 
may bo taken as the type. 
Ichthyosarcollte (ik'thi-o-sar'djo-iit), n. 
iOr. ichthys, ichthyos, a fish, sarx, sarjm, 
llesh, and Uthos, a stone.] Lit. flali-flesh 
stone. A term formerly given to a member 
of a genus of extinct fossil shells belonging 
to the family Hippuritidce, and synonymous 
with Radiolites aud Sphcerulites. 
loMliyosatmis, Ichtliyosaur ( ik ' tlii-o- 
sfi'Tiis, ik'tlii-o-sgr")) «■ [Qv. ichthys, a fish, 
and sauros, a lizard.] A flsli-like lizard; ail 
immense fossil ram'ine saurian 6r reptile, 
having an organization combining the cha- 
racters of saurian reptiles and of fishes with 
some of the peculiarities of the whales.. The 
genus Ichthyosaurus contains many species, 
some of which are of a .magnitude uot in- 
ferior to that of young, whales. The meni- 
hers of this genus had four broad feet or 
paddles inclosed in a single sheath of in- 
tegument, and terminated behind in a long 
and powerful tail, which was perhaps finned. 
Some- of the largest of these reptiles must 
have e.xceeded 80 feet in length. Their re- 
mains range from the lower lias to the 
chalk, and the great repository hitherto 
has been the lias at Lynn llegis. Sometimes 
: wiitten lahthyosaurian. 

Ichthyosis (ik-thi-6''s{s), n. [0r. ichthys, a 
fish.] In mad.: a roughness and thickening 
of the skin, portions of which become hard 
and scaly, and occasionally corneous, with 
a tendency to excrescences. This disease 
. seldom yields permanently to any plan of 
treatment. 

Ichthyotomist (ik-thi-ot'om-ist), ». An 
: anatomist of fishes. 

It iscalled hypoglossal nevye by same icAthjri'to- 
mists, 07vsn, 

Ichthyotomy (ik-tlii-ot'o-mi), n. [Qv. ich- 
thys, ichthyos, a fish, and tome, a cutting, 
from temno, to cut.] Dissection of fishes. 
[Itare.] 

Ichthys (ik'this), n. [Gr., aflsh.] Awprd 
found on many seals, rings, urns, tomb- 
istones, &o., belonging to the early times of 
.Christianity, and supposed to have a mysti- 
cal meaning, from each character forming 
an initial letter of the words Isic-ou? 

© 80 U Tisf, SsjTiis ; that is, Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, the Saviour. 

Idea (is'i-ka), n. [The native name of the 
plant.] A genus of plants, nat. order Amy- 
ridacesG. The species are mo.stly large trees, 
natives of South America, some of them 
attaining a height of above 100 feet. I. al- 
tissima, tlie cedar- wood of Guiana, is pi'e- 
ferred by the Indians for making their 
canoes,, not only for its great size but for 
its durability. It is esteemed for book- 
cases, its odour preserving the books from 
insects. AU of them yield a transparent 
fluid resembling turpentine in many of its 




i properties, and sometimes named from the 
plant icicii. 

Icicle (is'i-kl), n. [A. .Sax, Is-gkel, Ises-f/kel 
— is, ice, and gicel, an icicle; allied to 
Icel. jokull, an icicle, icc, a glacioi-, ja/d, a 
piece of ice (perhaps same as Vjay). Comp. 
L.G. isjiikel; also Trov. E. ickle, ice-shackle, 
ice-shoygla, an icicle.] 1. A pendent conical 
mass of ice, formed by the freezing of water 
or other fluid as it flows down an inclined 
plane or drops from sonietlung.— -2. In her. a 
charge of the same sliape as a drop in the 
liearing called guttee, but reversed. 

IcUy (is'i-li), ado. lu an icy manner; coldly; 
frigidly. 

Faultily faultless, tci7j’ resjular, splendidly null. 
Dead perfection, no more. 

Iciness (is'i-nes), n. The state of being icy, 
or of being very cold. 

Icing (is'ing), n. A covering of concreted 
sugar. 

The Splendid of an immense . , . plum-cake. 

T'. iVayion. 

Icker (lk'6r),n. [A. Sax. (S orth.)(!7i,0r,O.]I.G. 
ahir. See Eae.] An ear of corn. Burns. 
[Scotch. 1 

Ickle (ikT), «. An icicle. [Provincial.] 

Icon (I'kon), n. [6r. eikon, an image, from 
eiko, to resemble.] 1. An image or repre- 
sentation; aliUeiiess. ‘Many Netherlandera 
wlioso names and ieuios are imhlished.’ 
llakewUl . — ‘2. A sacred figure, as of Christ or 
a saint, in a Greek church, either a paiuting 
or a mosaic. 

Iconical (i-kon'ik-al), «. Kelatiug to or con- 
sisting of icons or pictures. 

Iconisin (i'kon-izm), [See Toon.] A figure 
orreproseiitation. ‘Api-sh imitations, coun- 
terfeit ioonisins.’ Cudworth. 

Iconize (I'kon-iz), v.t. To form Into an icon, 
likene,si3, or reserablauco. [Bare.] 

This world; is an image always icom'sed, or per, 
petually renewed. Cudworth. 

Iconoclasm (I-kon'o-klazm), n. 1. The act 
of an iconoclast; the breaking or destroying 
of images. ‘ The iconoclasm and holiness of 
Claudius of Turin.’ Milman.—'i. The act i 
of exposing superstitions, delusions, or ! 
shams; the act of attacking aud overthrow- 
ing cherished beliefs. 

Iconoclast' G-kon'o-klast), n. [Fr. ioono- 
olaste; Gr. eiJcon, an image, and klastss, a 
breaker, from to break.] 1. A breaker 
or destroyer of images; a person deter- 
minedly hostile to the worship of images. 

2, Any destroyer or exposer of shams, super- 
stitions, or impositions: one who makes 
attacks upon cherished beliefs. 

Iconoclastic (i-lcon'o-klaat"ik), a. Breaking 
images ; . exposing superstitions or shams. 
‘Iconoclastic zeal’ Stoinburne. ‘The icom- 
clastic emperors.’ Milman. 

IconograpMc (i-kon'o-graf"ik), a. l. delat- 
ing to iconography, — 2. Kepresenting or 
describing by means of diagrams or pic- 
tures. 

Iconography (i-kon-og'ra-fl), n. [Gr. eiMn, 
an image, and yraptho, to de.scribe. ] That 
branch of knowledge which treats of ancient 
art so far as it consists . in the representa- 
tion of objects by means of images or sta- 
tues, busts, paintings in fresco, mosaic 
works, engravings on gems or metals, and 
the like. 

Iconolater (i-kon-ol'at-Sr), n. [Gr. oihon, an 
image, and latreus, a servant.] One that 
worships images: a name sometimes given 
to the Homan Catholics. 

Iconolatry (i-kon-oTat-ri), «. The worship 
or adoration of images. 

Iconology (i-kon-oTo-ji), n. [Gr. eikon, an 
image, and logos, a discourse.] 1. The doc- 
trine of images or emblematical repi'esen- 
tatioiis.— 2. A description of pictures aud 
statues. 

Iconomical ( i-kou-om'ik-al ), a. [An arbi- 
trarily formed Avord from Gr. eifedn, an image, 
the termination probably suggested by in- 
imical. I Baeles. opposed or hostile to pic- 
tures or images. Sir T. Browne. [E.are.] 
Icosahedral (i'kos-a-he"dral), a. [Gr. eilcosi, 
twenty, md heclra, seat, basis.] Having 
twenty equal sides. 

Icosahedron (i'kos-a-h6"dron), n. I. A solid 
of twenty equal sides.— 2. In goom. a regu- 
lar solid consisting of twenty triangular 
pyramids, whose vertices meet in the centre 
of a sphere supposed to circumscribe it, 
and therefore have their heights and bases 
equal. 

ledsander (i-kos-an'ddr), n. [Gi*. eikosi, 
twenty, and anSr, a male.] In fiof, a plant 
having twenty or more stamens inserted in 
the calyx. ; 



Icosandria (i-kos-an'dri-al, n. pi. In hoi. 
the twelfth class in the Liniiwan Kystcin, 
(li.st,iimuislied by hav- 
ing twenty or more 
stamens inserted in 
the calyx. The plants 
in this class produce 
our most e.sfccernfitl 
fruits. 

leosandrian, Icoaan- 
droiis (i-ko,s-aii'ilri- 
an, i-kos-au'drus), a. 
Portaiiiing to the olas.s 
of plants Ico.saiKlria, haA'iiig twenty or more 
stamens inserted in the calyx, 
leteria (ik-te'ri-a), n. [L. icterus; Gr. ikteros, 
jaundice, also a yelloAv bird the .sight of 
Avhich Avas said to cure the jaundice.] A 
genus of birds generally included In the fa- 
mily 'i’urdida; or thrushes. I. rfroi Is- (chat- 
tering llycateliur or yellow-breaHted chat) 
abounds in most parts of North America 
during the summer months. It has the fa- 
culty of mimicking almost any noise that 


Icosaiulria — Cherry- 
blossom. 



Chattering Flycatcher {/c^er^lX viyidis). 


it hears, Avhich it will repeat during the 
Avhole night if the Aveather be fine. 

Icteric, Icterical (ik-te'rik, ik-teTik-al), d. 
[L. icteriem, from icterus, jaundice.] I. Af- 
fected Avith jaundice. — 2. Good against 
jaundice. 

Icteric (ik-te'rik), n. A remedy for the jaun- 
dice. 

Icterid® (ik-tfuri-de), n. pi [Gr. ikteros, a 
yellow bird, the sight of which Avas said to 
cure jaundice.] A family of conirostral 
passerine birds, allied to tire Sturnidse, re- 
markable for the hammock-like nests which 
they construct; the hangnests. In captivity 
they are docile, and learn to imitate Avorda, 
the cries of animals, and to whistle tunes. 
They vary in size from a magpie to a spar- 
roAV. The type genus is Icterus, 
leteritiofis, Icteritous (ik-ter-i'shus, ik- 
te'ri-tus), a. [L. icterus, jaundice,] Yellow; 
having the colour of the skin when it is 
affected by Jaundice. 

Ieteroi<l(ik'ter-oid), a. [Gr. ikteros, jaundice, 
and ei'dos, resemblance.] TelloAA’, asif jaun- 
diced; as,an iataroid complexion is a symptom 
of lead-poisoning. 

Icterus (ik'ter-us), M. [1.] l. The jaundice. 
2. Iniof. a name given to the yelloAV condition 
assumed by AAdieat and some other plants 
under the inttnence of prolonged Avet and 
cold.— 8, Inzuol. the type genus of the family 
Icteridffi, containing tlieBaltimore-bii’d,&c. 
Ictic (ik'tik), a. [L. ictus, a bloAV, from ico, to 
strike.] Sudden or abrupt, as if produced 
by a blow; marked. Bushnell. [Bare.] 
Ictides (ik-ti'dSz), n. [Gr. iktis, a weasel, aud 
eidos, form.] Valenciennes’ name for the 
genus Arctictis, Avliich includes the bintu- 
rongs. See AbcitCTIS. 

Ictus (ik'tus), n. [L.] 1. A stroke; as, ictus 
soIis, sun-stroke.— 2. Cadence: emphasis; the 
stress laid on an accented syllable; as, ictus 
metricus, metrical ictus. 

Icy (is'i), a. i. Pertaining to, composed of, 
produced by, resembling or abounding Avith 
ice; as, the icy regions of the north. ‘ Icy 
chains.’ Shale. ‘ ley seas.' Pope.— 2. Big. 
characterized by coldness or coolness, as 
of manner, influence, &c. ; frigid; chilling; 
freezing; iiidifferent, 

101 was the deportment Avith which Philip received 
these demonstrations of affection. Motley. 

Icy~pearled (is'i-perld), a. Studded with 
spangles of ice. ‘ Mounting up in icy- 
pearled ear.’ Milton. 

I’d (id). Contracted from 1 would or I had. 
Id. Contracted from idem. 
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IdaUaa (i-.ia'li-an), a. a town, 

Jdalium, in Cyxinis, satiretl to Von«a,_ who 
lienee bore tlie siiniiiine Idalia.] Pertaining 
to Iclaliura or to Aphrodite (V'eima). 

IdnliitK Aphrodite beautiful. , 

Fresh as the foam, new-batiied in i’aiilii.in wells, 
Jenny son, 

Ida (id), n. The name of a fish, the Leu- 
mam iiftm, very like the chiil), common in 
.Scandiniivian wiitor.g as far north as lap- 
land. 

Idea (i-de'a), 7i. [L. idea; Gr. idea, from iaein, 
to aee.1 1. Form, image, model of aiiytliing 
In the mind ; that which is lield or com- 
prehended by the niiderstanding or intel- 
lectual faculties: as a philosophical term, 
now generally used to designate subjec- 
tive notions and representations, with or 
without objective validity. For fiirtlier in- 
foi-niation as to the significations in which 
tins word lia.s lieen used see extracts below. 

I hiive used the word idea to express wliatever is 
meant by phantasm, notion, species, or whatever it is 
which tlie mind can be employed about in thinking, 

. . . Whatever the mind perceives in itself, or is the 
inmiediate object of perception, thought, or nnder- 
iitanding, that I ctill an idea. Lode, 

signifies the same thingas 
coaception, apprehension, notion. Tohavean »Vfe«of 
anything is to conceive it. In phitosophical use, it does 
not signify tliat act of the mind whicl) we call tlioiight 
or conception, but some object of thought. Reid. 

The great leading principle of the met.aphysical de- 
partinent, and a principle which is never lost sight of 
m any part of the book (Hume’s Treatise of Hitman 
Nalttre), is, that the materials on which intellect 
works are the fwnirv.rrfoKS', which representiiiimediiite 
sensation, whether externally, as by the sense.s, or 
internally, as by the passions, and ideas, whidi are 
the faint reflections of these impressions. Tims, to 
speak colloquially, wlien I see tt picture, or when 
I am angry with some one, there is an impression! 
but when 1 think about this picture in its absence, or 
call to recollection itiy subsided anger, what exists in 
either case is an idea. ... The term idea.s, in tlie 
pliilu.sophical nomenclature of Hume, is thus used in 
a sense quite distinct from its previous current accep- 
tations, and as (lifterent from its vernacular use by 
Plato, in reference to the archetypes of ail the em- 
pirical objects of thought, as from its employment by 
Locke, wlio used it to express ‘ wh.ut.soever is the 
object of the understanding when a man thinks.’ 

f. H. Burton, 

This word (idea) is often applied to any kind of 
thought, or notion, or belief; but its more proper use 
is restricted to such thoughts as are images of visible 
objects, svhether actually .seen and remombetad. or 
compounded by the faculty of hnagmation. The 
words notion or opinion would often be well substi- 
tuted for the word idea, Ps. Tayior. 

Plato agreed witli the rest of the ancient pltiloso- 
phers in this— that all. things consist of matter and 
form; and that the matter of which all things were 
made, existed from eternity, without form ; hut he 
likewise believed that there are eternal forms of 
all passible things which exist, without matter; and 
to those eternal'and immaterial forms he gave the 
name ideas. In the Platonic sense, tiien, ideas 
were the patterns according to whicli the Deity fash- 
ioned the phenomenal or ectypal world. 

Sir W, Hamilton. 

2. Popularly, idm signifies notion, concep- 
tion, tliouglit, opinion, lieliof, and even 
purpose or Intention; as, I had no idea it 
was so late ; I have an idea that he will 
come to-morrow; he had an idua of going to 
London; he hadn’t an idea ixx his head.— 
Innate ideas. See Innate.— A lisfracf and 
complex ideas. See Abstract and CoM- 
Plil'lX. 

Ideal (i-de'al), a. 1. E,xi.5ting in idea; in- 
tellectual; mental; as, ideal knowledge. 
Therewll! always be a wide interval between pr.uc- 
: deal and ideal exceUence, Rambler. 

2. Existing in fancy or imagination only; 
visionary;: as, iffoal good. ‘Planning ideal. 
commonwealths.' Soiithey. — Z. That con- 
siders the world of sense as composed merely 
of ideas existing in the mind; as, the ideal 
theory ^ of philosophy. — S yn. Intellectual, 
mental, visionary, fanciful, imaginary, un- 
real.;, ■ , 

Ideal (i-de'al), «. , An imaginary, model of 
perfection ; a standard of perfection or 
heauty; as, the iileM of heauty, the ideal ot 

■ virtue, .'ttc. 

Tile ideal is to be attained by selecting and as- 
sembling in one whole the beauties and. perfections 
■which are usually seen in different indivicluals, ex- 
cluding everytliing defective or unseemly, so .us ; 
to form a type or model of the .species. Thus the 
Apollo Belvidere is the ideal of the benuty and pro- 
portion of the limnnn frame. . Plemiiig, 

■—Beau ideal. See Beait-ideaI/, 

Idealess (J-de'a-Ies), a. Destitute of ideas. 
Idealisation (i-do'al-iz-iV'shon), n. .Same as 
.Idealization, 

Idealise (i-d5''al-ix), ut and i Same as 
Idealize. 

Idealism (i-de'al-izm), n. The name usually 

■ given to that system of philosophy, aocord- 
mg to which nothing exists: but the mind 
itself and ideas perceived by the mind, or ■ 


wliich maintains that we iiave no rational 
grounds for believing in the reality of any- 
thing but percipient minds, perceived ideas, 
and the relations of those ideas. Bishop 
Berkeley is regarded as the founder of 
modern idealisih. According to this philo- 
sopher, all that really exists is spirit, or the 
thinking principle,— ourselves, our fellow- 
men, and God, Matter does not exist in- 
dependently of our sensations or ideas, but 
conceptions of a material world are pro- 
duced by the operation of tlie Deity upon 
our understanding, and the material world 
exists only in the Divine intellect, who 
awakens in us certain sensuous conceptions 
in a definite ordei’, which order is wliat we 
call tlie course of nature. Some of the doc- 
trines of the modern German idealists may 
be seen in the following extracts from 
G. H, Lewes. 

I see a tree. The common psycliologist.s tell me 
that there are three things implied in this one fact of 
vision, viz.: a tree, an iniage of that tree, .and a mind 
which apprehends tli.at image. Fichte tcll.s me that 
it is I alone who exist. The tree and the iniage of it 
are one thing, and that is a modification of my mind. 
This is subjedive idealism, Schelling tells me that 
both the tree and my e^'o (or self) are exi.stences 
equally real or ide.al; but they are nothing less than 
nmnifestations of the absolute, the infinite, or uncon- 
ditioned. This is objective idealism. But Hegel 
tells me that all these explanations are false. The 
only tiling really existing (in this one fact of vision) 
is the idea, the relation. The rn-u.and the tree are 
but two terms of the relation, and ow-e their reality 
to it. This is absolute idealism. According to this 
there is neitlier mind nor matter, heaven nor earth, 
God nor man, ... 

Having battered down almost every objection, 
trivial or serious, that could be ofi'ered, idealism 
reiterates its fundamenbal principle:— All our know- 
ledge of objects is a knowledge of ide.as; objects and 
ideas are the same. Brso, nothing exists but what 
is perceived. 

Idealist (1-de'al-ist), n. One who bolds the 
doctrine of idealism. 

Idealistic (i-de'al-ist"ik), a. Relating or 
pertaining to the doctrine of idealism or to 
idealists. 

Ideality 5-de-ari-ti), n. l. The condition or 
quality of being ide.al.— 2. Capacity to form 
ideals of beauty and perfection. | 

Idealization, Idealisation (i-de'al-iz-a"- 
shon), n. The act of forming in idea; tlie j 
act of making Ideal. 

Idealize, Idealise (i-de'al-iz). v.t. pret. & pp, 
idealized; ppr. idealizing. To make ideal; 
to give form to in accordance with any pre- 
ooiicelved Ideal; to embody in an ideal form. 

The question is, whether, with Nature’s Ijeautifnl 
forms before him, the artist cannot idealise, those 
forms into sometliing which, in every respect but tlte 
dead material in which he works, is more beautiful. 

R. H. Patterson. 

Idealize, Idealise (I-de'al-iz), v.i. To form 
ideals, 

Idealizer, Idealiser (i-de'al-iz-6r), n. One 
wlio idealizes; an idealist. 

Ideally (i-de'al-li), adv. In an ideal manner; 
intellectually; mentally; in idea. 

Idealogue (i-de'a-log), n. One given to form 
ideals; a theorist; a dreamer. 

Some domestic who sits 

And coldly chooses empire, where as well 
He might republic. E, B, BrQW7ii7i^e 

Ideate (i-de'at), n.t. l.t To form in idea; to 
fancy.— 2. To apprehend mentally so as to 
retain and be able to recall; to fix perma- 
nently in the mind. [Rare.] 

Ideation (i-de-a'shon), vt. The faculty of 
the mind for forming ideas; the exercise of 
this faculty; the establishment of a distinct 
mental representation or idea of an object. 

The whole mass of residua which have been ac- 
cumulated . . . all now enter into the process of 
ideation. jp. D, Morell. 

Ideational (i-de-iVshon-al), a. Pertaining 
to the faculty of ide:ition, or the exercise of 
this faculty. ‘I have hitherto spoken of 
prepossessions as ideational states.’ Qon- 
temporary Ret. 

Idol, t a. Idle. Chaucer. 

Idem (Idem). [L.] The same. 

Identic p-clen'tik), a. Same as Identical 
Absolute identitj' of form, as in crystals, is the 
re.sult of forces -which have nothing to do with in- 
heritance, but whose function it is to aggregate Uie 
particles of matter in identic shapes. 

.Duke of Argyll, 

Identical 0:-den'tik-al), a. identicus, 
from L. iileOT, the same.] The same; not dif- 
ferent; as; the identical person; the iden- 
tical thing.: : : 

I cannot remember a thing:that happened a year 
ago, without a conviction, as strong as memory can 
gi've, that I; the same fcSr«/jorr/ person wlio now re- 
member that event, did then exist. Reid. 

— Identical proppsitiojt, a proposition in 
which the terms of. the subject and the pre- 
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dicate are the same, or comprise tlie same 
idea. It is an identical proposition in 
physios, that the whole is equal to its parts. 

When you say that body is solid, I say that you 
make an identical j^roposition^ because it is impos- 
sible to have the idea of a body without that of 
solidity. Fterniv.^. 

Identically (l-den'tik-al-li), ad-c. In an 
identical manner; with sameness. 
Identicalness (x-den'tik-al-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being identical; .same- 
ness. 

Identifiable (i-den'ti-fl-a-bi), a. That may 
be identified. 

Identification (i-den'ti-fl-ka"sbon), n. The 
act of making or pi’oving to be the same ; 
the state of being identified. 

I am not ready to admit the ideniijication of the 
Romisli faith and Gospel faith. Bpy IVaUon. 

Identify (i-den'ti-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. identi- 
fied; ppr. identifying. [L. idem, the same, 
and /ado, to make.] 1. To make to be the 
same; to unite or combine in such a manner 
as to make one; to treat as having the 
same use; to consider as the same in effect; 
to represent as the same. 

Paul has identified the two ordinances, circumcision 
and baptism, and thus by demonstrating th.at they 
liave one .and the same use and meaning; he has ex- 
hibited to our view the very same sea! of God’s cov- 
enant. y. M. Mason. 

Every precaution is taken to identify the interests 
of the people, and of the rulers. G, Ra-msay. 

2. To determine or establish the identity of; 
to ascertain or prove to be the same with 
something described or claimed; as, the 
o'ivner of the goods found them in the pos- 
session of the thief, and identified them. 
Identify (l-den'ti-fi), v.i. To become the 
same; to coalesce in interest, purpose, list, 
effect, &c. 

An enlightened self-interest, which, when wel! 
understood, they tell ns will identify with an interest 
more enlarged than public. Bur.ke. 

Identism (i-dent'izm), n. A name applied 
to the metaphysical theory of Schelling; the 
system or doctrine of identity. See under 
Identity. 

Identity (i-den'ti-ti), w. [L.L. tdewiffas, Fr. 
idontite, from L. idem, the same,] 1. The 
state or quality of being identical; same- 
ness, as distinguished from similitude and 
diversity. 

Unorganized matter may be said to have identity 
in tlie persistence of tlie parts or molecules of which 
it consist.s. Or.gaiiized iiodios Imva identity so long 
as organization and life remain. An oak which from 
a small jilant becomes a great tree is still the same 
tree. Fleming. 

2. 'The condition of being the same with 
something described or claimed, or of pos- 
sessing a character asserted; a.s, to establi.sh 
the identity of stolen goods. —Fersonaliden- 
tity , in philos. the sameness of the conscious 
subject throughout its e.xistence; our being 
the same persons from the commencement 
to the end of life while the matter of the 
body, tlie dispositions, habits, and thoughts 
of the mind are contimially changing.— 
System or doctrine of identity, in philos. 
(otherwise called Identism), a name which 
has been given to the metaphysical theory 
of the Gemum writer Schelling. It teaches 
that, the two elements of thought, objective 
and subjective, are absolutely cine; that 
matter and mind are opposite poles of the 
same infinite substance; and that creation 
and the Ci’eator are one. Fleming.— Prin- 
dpln of identity, in philos. the principle 
that a thing is what it is and not another. 
Suhstantially the same as the Prineiple of 
Contradiction. 

Ideograph (ide-O-graf), n. A character, 
symbol, or figure which suggests the idea of 
an object without expressiiig its name. : 
Ideographic, Ideographical(id'e-o-gi’af"ik, 
id'e-6-gra£"ik-al), a. [Gr. idea, an idea, and 
graphs, writing.] 1. Representing ideas in- 
flependently of sounds; specifically, a term: . 
applied to that mode of writing whichj by 
means of symbols, figures, or hieroglyphics, 
suggests the idea of an object without ex- : 
pressing its name. : Part of the Chinese char- 
acters are ideographic, and the hierogly- 
phic characters of the ancient Egyptians 
were of the same description. 
Ideographically (id'e-o-graf'ik-al-li), adv. 

Ill an ideographic manner. 

Ideographics (id'e-6-graf"iks), n. A method 
of writing in ideographic characters. , See 
JDEOSRAI’HIC. 

Ideography (id-e-og'ra-fi), n. A system or 
treatise of writing in ideographic charae- ; 
ters or symbtils, as in some systems of short- 
hand writing ami the like. 
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Ideological (iil.M-(3-loj"ik-aI), a. Revtainiiig 
to ideology. 

I would willingly h.nve . . . persevered to the end 
in the same abstinence which 1 have iiitherto oh- 
served from ideological discussions. y. S. Mill. 

Ideologist (i(l-e-ol'o-ji.st), n. 1. One tviio 
treats of ideas; one who indulges in ideas or 
theorie.s; one who fabrioate.s ideal schemes. 

2. One who believe.? in or advocates the doc- 
trines of ideology. 

Ideology (id-u-oro-ji), n. [Idea, and Gr. 
logos.} The science of ideas or of mind; a 
term applied by the later disciples of the 
French philosopher Condillac to the history 
and evolutions of human ideas, considered 
as so many successive modes of certain ori- 
ginal or transformed sensations ; that sys- 
tem of mental philosophy which exclusively 
derives our knowled,ge from sensation. 
Ideo-motion(id'e-o-ni6-shon),n. in phyml. 
motion arising from a dominant idea, 
neither voluntary nor purely reflex. See 
IDEO-MOTOR. 

Ideo-motor (id'e-d-mot'fir), n. In 2 )hijml. 
a name given by Dr. Carpenter to muscular 
movement.?, the result of complete engross- 
ment by an idea, which he regards as auto- 
matic, although originating in the cere- 
brum. 

Mes (idz). ''1 1’^- lij- mIms, tlie ides.] In the 
ancient Roman cfilendar the i:ith of Jan- 
uary, February, April, June, August, Sep- 
tember, November, and December, and the 
15th of March, May, July, and October. 
Bight days in each month are sometimes 
called by this name, but only one should 
strictly receive it, the others being reckoned 
as so many days before the ides. 

A soothsayer bids you beware tire idss of M.irch. 

Shale. 

Id est (id esfc). [L. ] That is. 

Idiocrasy (i-di-ok'ra-si), 71. [Gr. tffias, pro- 
per, peculiar to one’s self, and Icrasis, mix- 
ture, temperament, from kerannymi, to 
mix.] Peculiarity of constitution; that tom- 
pez'ament or state of constitution which Is 
peculiar to a person; idlo,syncrasy. 
Idiocratic, Idiocratical (i'di-o-krat"ik, 
i'di-5-krat"lk-al), a. Peculiar in constitu- 
tion; idiosyncratic. 

Idiocy (i'di-o- si), n. [Gr. idwteui. See I 
IMOT.J The state of being an idiot ; na- 
tural absence or marked defect of under- 
.standing, 

I will undertake to convict a man of idiocy if he 
can not see the proof tliat three aitgios of a tri.mgle 
are ei(il.al to two rigiit angles. A'. IF. Jlahertsoti. 

Idioeleetrie (i'tli-o-S-lek"trik), a. [Gr. idios, 
separate from others, peculiar to one’s .self, 
and .IS. electric. ] Electric by virtue of its own 
peculiar properties, or manife.stiug electri- 
city in its natural state: said of substances. 
Idiom (i'di-om),», [¥T.idio)ne,Jj. idioma,, from 
Gr. uMOrna, from idios, proper, or peculiar 
to one’s self.] 1. A mode of expression pe- 
culiar to a language; peculiarity of expres- 
sion or phraseology; a phrase stamped by 
the usage of a language or of a writer with 
a signification other than its grammatical 
: or logical one. 

And to just idioms fix our doubtful speech. Prior. 

Every good writer has much Landor. 

2. The genius or peculiar cast of a language. 

He followed their language, but did not comply 
with the frffowr of ours. Dryden. 

S. Dialect; peculiar form or variety of lan- 
guage.— Idwm., D/wfisia. Mr. Marsh would 
distinguish these words as follows, hut the 
second of them is really little used, iAiom, 
generally being employed instead. Idiom 
vmay he employed loosely and figuratively 
as a synonym of language or dialect, hut 
in its proper sense it signifies the totality 
of the general rules of construction which 
characterize the syntax of a particular lan- 
guage and distinguish it from that of other 
tongues. Idiotism, on the other hand, 
should be taken to denote the systematic 
exemption of particular words, or combi- 
nations of particular words, fi-om the gen- 
eral syntactical rules of the language to 
which they belong; or, in a more limited 
sense, we may apply the same term to 
phrases not constructed according to native 
etymology and syntax, and whose meaning 
■ is purely arbitraiy and conventional, and 
then they would properly he styled special 
idiotmns. In a general way, the idiom of a 
’ language consists in those regular and uni- 
form laws of gi'aramatical, construction 
which characterize its sjmtax; its Mh'offens 
are abnormal and individual departures not 
only from universal grammar, hut from its 
omi idiom. ■ ■ 
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Idiomatic, Idiomatical(i'ili-o-mat"ik, i'di- 
6-mat ik-al), a. Pcculirir to a language; per- 
taining to tlie particuliir genius or modes of 
e.xpression wliich belong to a language; as, 
an idimnatia phrase. 

MUton ml.take-'. the idioeeeatical use and meaning 
of ' munditia:.’ T. IVartoe-.. 

Idiomatically (iMi-6-niat"ik-al-li), adv. In 
an idiomatic maimer; according to the 
idiom of a language. 

IdiopathetiC(i'di-d-pa-thet"ik),ra. Relating 
to idiopathy; idiopathic. 

Idiopathetically {i'tll-d-pa-thet"ik-al-li), 
adv. Same as Idiopathically. 

IdlopatlliC (i'di-6-p.ath"ik), a. [See Imo- 
PATHY.] Pertaining to idiop.athy; indicat- 
ing a disease not preceded and occasioned 
by any other disease: oi>2Jo3ed to mjmpto- 
rnatia. 

IdiopatMcal (Tdi-6-path"ik-al), a. Same as 
Idiopathic. 

Idiopathically (i'di-6-pat]i"ik-al-li), adv. 
In the manner of an idiopathic disease; not 
symptomatically. 

Idiopathy (i-di-op'a-thi), n. [Gr. idios, pro- 
per, peculiar, and pat/ios, suffering, disease, 
from pa.se/io, to snlfer.] l. A morbid state or 
condition not preceded and occasioned by 
any other disease ; a diseased state th:it is 
not symptomatia.~-% A peculiar or indivi- 
dual characteristic or affection. 

Men are so full of their own fancies and idio- 
patMes th.at they scarce Imve the civility to inter- 
change any words with a stranger. Dr. H. More. 

Idio-repulsive (i'di-o-re-puls"iv), a. Re- 
pulsive by itself; as, the idio-reptdsivepoviev 
of heat. 

Idiosyncrasy (i'di-o-sin"kr.a-si), n. [Gr. 
idios, proper, syn, with, and krasis, tem- 
perament.] A peculiarity of mental or phy- 
sical constitution or temperament; charac- 
teristic susceptibility; characteristicbelong- 
ing to and distinguishing an individual; 
Idiocrasy. 

Not only is there but one way of doing things 
rightly, hut there is only one way of seeing them, .and 
that is seeing the whole of them, ivithout .any choice, 
or more intense perception of one point than another, 
owing to our special idiosyncrasies. Raskin. 

Idiosyncratic, Mosyneratical(i'di-6-sin- 
krat'/ik, i'di-0-sin-krat"ik-al), a. Relating 
to idiosyncraisy; of peculiar temper or dis- 
position. 

Idiot (i'di-ot), n. [L. idiota, Gr. idiOtes, a pri- 
vate, vulgar, unskiOed person, from idios, 
private or one’s own, peculiar to one’s self, 
strange; Sp. and It. fdtoire, Fr. idiot.] l.f One 
wholly taken up with his own affairs; a pri- 
vate person, as opposed to one in a public 
office. 

St. Austin afiirraed that the plain places of Scrip- 
ture are sufficient to all laics, and all idio/s or pri- 
vate persons. yer. Taylor. 

2. + An unlearned, ignorant, or foolish per- 
son; one unwise. 

Christ was received of idiots, of the vulgar people, 
and of the simpler sort. Blount. 

3. A Immau being destitute of reason or the 
ordinary intelleetual powers of man; one 
who is born totally dellcient in nnderstaud- 
ing or who has lost it through sickness, so 
as to have no lucid intervals, as distin- 
guished from a lunatic, who has lucid in- 
tervals. 

Idiot (Tdi-ot), a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling an idiot; afflicted with idiocy; idiotic. 

The tale of Betty Foy, 

The mother of. an boy, Byron. 

Idiotcy (i'di-ot-si), 71. state of being an 
idiot: idiocy. 

Idiothalamus, Idlothalamotis (id'i-6- 
thal"a-mus), a. [Gr. ulios, peculiar, and 
thalamos, a receptacle.] In hot. having a 
different coloui’or texture from the thalliis: 
a term u.sed in speaking of lichens. 

Idiotic, Idiotical(i-di-ot'ik, i-di-ot'ik-al),a. 
l.t Peculiar; plain; simple.— 2. Like or re- 
lating to an idiot; foolish; sottish. 
Idiotically (i-di-oPilt-al-li), adv. In an idi- 
otic manner; foolishly. 

Idiotieon (i-di-ot'ik-on), 7i, [Gr. iddOtikon, 
from fdios, proper to one’s self.] Adictionary 
confined to a particular dialect, or contain- 
ing words and phrases peculiar to one part 
of a country. 

Idlotisli (i'di-bt-ish), a. Lilce an idiot; par- 
taking of idiocy; foolish. 

Idiotism (Fdi-ot-izm), n. : [Fr. idiotimne; 
Gr. ididtismos, a. form of speech taken 
from the vulgar, from idios, peculiar to 
one’s self.] 1. An idiom ; a peculiarity of 
expression; a mode of expression peculiar 
to a language; an abnormal departure from 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sitiy; SH, tAeii; th, f/i.in; 


the gramm:ir or usages of a language. Sec 
under Imom. 

Snhol.'irs soinetlmes . . . give tenninations and 
suitable to their native language unto words 
newly invented. Sir M. Hale. 

2. Idiocy. ‘Mere ignorance or idiotism/ 
Shaftesbury. 

Idiotise (i'di-ot-R), v.i. To Ijecomo stupid. 
Idiotry (i'di-ot-ri), n. Idiocy. [Rare.] 
Idiotype [i'di-d-tip). ?i. [Or. idio,i, ixiciiliar, 
and typo's, impre.s.sion. ] In ehern. (a) a 
term applied by Gutlmie to bodies deviv'ed 
by replacement from the .same substance, 
including the typical substance itself. Am- 
monia, for example, is idiotypic with ethy- 
1am ine, phenylamine, and all the organic 
bases derived from it by substitutionj and 
these are idiotypic one with the other. (b) A 
terra applied by ITackenroder to certain 
non-crystalline organic iiodieswhich.accord- 
ing to his ol.iservations, cxhiiiit eeitaiii .simi- 
larities of striieturc. Watts. 

Idiotypic (Fdi-6-tip"ik), rt. Inehem. liaviiig 
tile nature or character of an idiotype. 

Idle (i'di), a. [.A. >Sax. Idcl, v:iin, empty, idle; 
D. ijdel, 0. Sax. Idal, O.II. (>. italfi. eitol, idle; 
from root meaning to .sliiiie (Skr. id/i, Gr. 
aitho, to burn), hence vain.] 1, Not engaged 
in any occupation or employment ; unoc- 
cupied; inactive; doing nothing. 

Why stand ye here nil the day jAA ? Mat. .vx. 6. 

2. Slothful; given to rest and ease; averse to 
laliour or employment; Itizy; a.s, an idiemim; 
an idle fellow.— 3. Affording lei.suro; vacant; 
not occupied; as, idle time; idle hoiir.s,— 

4. Remaining mnised; unemployed. 

The idlcspeat anti shield were high up hung. Milton. 
.5. Pi'oducing no effect; u,seless; vain; inef- 
fectual; frnitles.s; a,s, idle rage. 

Down thsir idle weapan.s dropped. Milton. 
His hand the good man fastens on tlie skies, 

And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl. Young, 

0. t Unfruitful; barren; not productive of 
good. ‘ Antre.s vast and de.serts idle. ’ Shale. . 
7. Trifling; of no importance; irrelevant: 
as, an idle story; an idle reason. 

Every idle word th.tt. man shall speak they .shat! 
give an account thereof in the diiy of judgment. 

M,at. xii. 36. 

■—Idle worms, t worms which were believed 
to breed in the fingers of an idle person. 

Keep thy Imnds in thy nmiT, and warm the idle 
vtiorms in tliy fingers’ ends. Beau. &- FL 

Shiikspere has reference to this belief in 
the following passage:— 

Her waggoner, a small gvay-coated gnat. 

Not hail so big as a round little wwIk 
P rick'd from the lazyjhtger of a maid. 

Ram. and yith i, 4. 

—Idle, Lazy. To he idle is to be unem- 
ployed, or to shirk one’s proper tasks and 
duties, and do notliing useful; to he lazy is 
to have a strong repngnanoe to physical 
effort, and especially industrious emidoy- 
ment. An industrious man may he idle but 
he cannot be lazy.—iiYS. Unoccupied, iiu- 
eniployed, vacant, inactive, indolent, slug- 
gish, slothful, useless, ineffectual, futile, 
frivolous, vain, trifling, unprofitable, unim- 
portant. 

Idle (i'dl), v.i. pret. & pp. idled; pin-, idling. 
To lose or spend time in inaction or without 
being employed in business. 

Idle (i'dl), V. t. To spend in idleness; to waste; 
to consume: generally followed hy away; as, 
to idle away time. 

If you have but an hour* will you improve tJuit hour 
instead of idling it aimy i ' Chester/icid. 

Idleheaded (i'dl-hed-ed), a. [Idle and 
head. ] 1. Fooli.sh ; nni'casonable. --- ‘ Idle- 

headed seeker,?.’ Carew. — 2. Delirious; in- 
fatuated. [Bare.] 

Upon tills loss she fell idUheaded. VEstran,s/e. 
Mlely t (i'dl-li), adv. Same as Idly. Bp. 
Halt 

Idleness (i'dl-nes), n. The condition or 
(luality of being idle, in the various senses 
of that word) inactivity; slothfulness; use- 
]BSsne.ss; triviality; unprofitableness; worth- 
lessness. ‘Either to have it sterile with 
idleness or manured with industry.’ Shale. 

Through idleness of the hands the house droppeth 
through. Eccl. x. iS. 

—Love in idleness, the flower Viola tricolor. 
Shak. 

Idlep_ated (i'dl-pat-ed), a. Idleheaded; 
stupid. 

Idler (id'Rr), 71. 1. One who does nothing; 
one who spends his time in inaction or 
without being engaged in business; a lazy 
person; a sluggard.— 2. Naut. a person on 
board a Ship who, because liable to constant 
day duty, is not required to keej) night- 
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watch. — 8. In much, an idle-wlieel (which 
see). 

Idlesby.t n. An idle or Inzy 

Those ‘uiliil .isseiites,' tA’es!ivs, or ‘ m.'ile ajrentes,’ 
ill spenders of tlieir time. '> nttlocn. 

Iclless, Idlesset (Id'les), n. Idleness. 

The tables were drawn, it was idlesse alt ; 

Kriisht and [Sag-e and household squire, 

Loiter’d througli the lofty hall. 

Or crowded round the ample fire. Sir I/. Scott. 

Idle-Wlieel (i'lll-wiifil). w. In inmm. a cav- 
rier-wheel; a avliecl (0) jilticed hettveen two 
otliera (A and B) for the purpose simply of 
ti'ausfeiTin.tf the motion from one axis to 
tbo other without change of direction. If 



A and B were in contact they would revolve 
in opposite directions: but in consequence 
of the intermediate axis of o they revolve 
in the same direction, and without any 
change of the velocity-ratio of the pair. 
Idly (id'li), iitfv. 1. in an idle manner; la- 
zily; sluggishly; uselessly; in a trifling way; 

■ carelessly; vainly; ineffectually. 

A shilling spent iitty by a fool may be saved by a 
wiser person. Franblin. 

that worn-out word, 

So idly spolceu, and !io coldly heard. Lord Lyiion. 

Let this and other allegations, sttit.able unto it, 
cease to bark any longer idly against the truth. 

Hooker. 

Idocrase (i'dO-krus), n. [Gr. eidos, form, 
and tesfe, mixture.] A mhieral, the ve- 
suvian of Wei'nei', sometimes massive, and 
very often in shining prismatic crystals. Its 
primitive form is a four-sided iwism with 
square bases. It is found near Vesuvius in 
unaltered rocks ejected by the volcano; 
also in primitive rocks in various other lo- 
calities. Called also Vemiiian oT Pyrmni- 
Aal Garnet, and differing from common 
garnet chiefly iu form. 

Idol (I'dol), n. [Fr. idole, L. idoltim, Gr. 
eidolon, from eidos, form, eido, to see.] 

1. t: An image, shape, or representation of 
anything. 

i Pallas her favours varied, and addressed 

An fifdf that I phthima did present 

In structure of her every lineament. Chapman. 

2. An image of a divinity; a representation 
or symbol of a deity made or consecrated as 
iui abject of worship. 

.A.U the gods of the nations are icials, Ps. xcvi. 3. 
8. Any person or thing on which we strongly 
set our affections; that to which we are ex- 
cessively, often improperly, attached. 

An idol is any thing which usurps the place of God 
in the hearts of hi.s rational creatures. S, Miller. 

4. A false notion or conception; prejudice; 
erroneous opinion; fallacy. 'The idols of 
preconceivedopinion.’ Coleridge. [This last 
sense of the word idol is due to Bacon, who 
used idolon in the same way as Plato the Gr. 
eidolon, though Bacon himself does not 
. seem to have used the English equivalent 
idol. Bacon divided the fallacies, or mis- 
conceptions that beset mankind into four 
classes : 1, idols of the tribe: {iiola tribus), 
fallacies incident to humanity in general; 
2, idols of the, den (idola specus)^ misap- 
, prehensions traceable to the peculiar men- 
tal or bodily constitution of the indivi- 
dual; 3, idols of the market-place (idolafori), 
errors due to the influence of mere words or 
: phi’ases ; 4. idols of the theatre (iiMa theafri), 
errors due to the prevalence of imperfect 
pliilosophioal systems or misleaclingniethods 
, of demonstration.] 

Idolastre,t n. An idolater. Chaucer. 
Idolater (f-doTat-er), n. [Fr. idolatre, B. 
idololatra, Gr. eidulolatrSs, an iclol-worsMp- 
per. See IBOBATEY.] l. A worshipper of 
idols; one who pays divine honours to im- 
ages, statues, or representations of .anything 
: made by hands; one who worships as a: 
deity that which is not God; a pagan.— 
2. An adorer; a great admirer. 

Jonsott wa,s,an f.fnto«r oftha.wicients. Hurd. 
Idolatress (i-dol'at-res), n. xA female woi’r 
shipper of idols. 

That uxorious king whose , Heart, though large, 

, , Beguiled by fair (Sfl&rrv.'x.’f, fell 

To idols foul. Milton. 


Idolatricalt (I-dol-at'rik-al), a. Tending to 
idolatry. ‘ No idolatrical sacrifice. Hooper. 
Idolatrize (i-dol'at-riz), v.i. To worship 
idols; to practise idolatry. 

And as the Persians did idolatrize 

Unto the sun. IV. Broicju'. 

Idolatrize (i-dol'at-riz), v.t. To adore; to 
worship. 

' Idolatrous (i-dol'at-rus), a. 1. I’ertauung 
I to idolatry; partaking of the nature of ido- 
lati’y or of the worship of false gods ; con- 
sisting in the worship of idols; as, idola- 
trous worship. 

The Saxons were a sort of idoltiironr pag.ins. 

Temple. 

2. Consisting in or partaking of an excessive 
attachment or reverence; as, an idolatrous 
veneration for antiquity. 

Idolatrously (I-doi'at-rus-li). ado. In an 
idolatrous manner; with excessive rever- 
ence. 

Idolatry (i-dol'at-ri), n. [Fr. idolatrie; L. 
idololatria; Gr. eidolulatreia — eidolon, idol, 
and latreuO, to worship or serve.] 1. The 
worship of idols, images, or anything made 
by hands, or which is not God; the worship 
of some inanimate object. ‘ The dark idola- 
tries of alienated Judah.’ MUton. 

Idolatry is not only an accounting or worshipping 
that for God which rs not God, hut it is also a wor- 
shipping the true God in a way unsuitable to hi.s na- 
ture, and particularly by the mediation of images 
and corporeal resemblances. South. 

2. Excessive attachment to or veneration for 
any person or tiling, or that which borders 
on adoration. 

I loved the man (Shakspere), and do honour his 
memory on this side idolatry as much as any. 

JS. yotison. 

Idol-fire (i'doi-fir), n. . A Are burned in 
honour or on the altarof an idol. ‘A wind 
to puff your idol-fires.’ Tennyson. 

Idolislit G'fiol-ish), a. Idolatrous. ‘ Idol- 
ish temples.’ MUton. 

Idolism G'dol-izm), w. The worship of idols. 
[Bara] 

How wilt thon reason with them, how refute 
Their frfa/frwrr, traditions, paradoxes? A/rVtoJ. 

Idolist (i'dol -ist), «. A worshipper of 
images. ‘ Jdolfefs and atheists.’ MUton. 
Idolize (i'dol-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. idolized; 
ppr. idolising. 1. To worship as an idol; to 
make an idol of; as, the Egyptians idolized 
the ibis.— 2. To love to excess; to love or 
reverence to adoration; as, to idolize Qold; 
to idolize children; to idolize ss, hero. 
Idolizet (I'dol-iz), B.z. ’Bo practise idol-wor- 
ship. ‘ 'So idolize after the manner of Egypt. ’ 
Fairbaim. 

Idolizer (i'dol-iz-6r), 01 . One who idolizes; 
one who loves to reverence. ^ An idolizer of 
antiquity,’ Warburton, 

Idoloclast Ci-dol'o-klast),n. [Gr. eidolon, m 
idol, aud Mad, to break.] An idol or image- 
breaker; an iconoclast. . Hare. 

IdolOUSf (i'dbl-us), a. Idolatrous. 
Idol-shell (i'doi-shel), n. A name some- 
times given to the shells of the gemis Am- 
pullaria (which see). : 

Idol-Tvorshlp 0'dol-w6r-Bliip), n. The wor- 
ship of idols or images. ■ 

Idoneo’us (i-do'ne-us), a. [L. idonem, pro- 
pel’, suitable.] Fit; suitable; proper; con- 
venient; adequate. [Bare.] 

The idoneoKs vehicle of abuse against the Estab- 
lishment. Coleridge. 

Idrialin, Idrialme(id'ri-a-lin), n. A fusible 
inflammable substance containing carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, obtained from idria- 
lite. 

Idrialite (id'ri-a-lit), n. A massive and 
opaque mineral ivith greasy lustre, greenish 
or brownish - black colour, and blackish 
streak inclining to red. It is found in the 
quicksilver mines of Mria in Cai’niola. 

Idyl, Idyll (i'dil), n. [I. idylUmi, GT. eidyl- 
Ifow, supposed to be from eidos, form.] A 
short poem, of which the object, or at least 
the necessary accompaniment. Is said to be 
a vivid and simple representation of ordi- 
nary objects in pastoral nature or of scenes 
or events of pastoral life ; as, the idyls of 
Theocritus. Among the idyls in English 
poetry may he . ranked Goldsmith’s Hesarted 


„ „ idyls 

or pastoral poetry, T 

’leld, t!. t. An old Contraction of yield in the 
phi’ase:'GDd ’frfdyou.’ See YiEU), v.t. 1 . 


Till his wee curlie John’s ier-be, 

Wheii ebhiijg life nae miiir shall flow, 

The last sacTmournfuI rites bestow. JSttrns. 
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leroniancy(i'er-o-man-si), «. Same as ilkr- 
omaney. 

If (if), conj. [A. Sax. 0. E and Sc. gif, if; O.G. 
ibu, G. ob, if, whether; Goth, iba, whether, 
jabai, if; Icel. ef. if, which .seems allied to 
ifa, e/a, to doubt, Sw. jef, a doubt. The 
suggestion made by Horne Tooke that if 
or gif is the imperative of the verb to 
give, though plausible, is controverted by 
the form of the particle in other Teutonic 
languages.] 1. A particle used to infroduce a 
conditional sentence, equal to— in case that, 
granting that, supposing that, allowing that. 

^i^tliou be the .Son of God, command that these 
stones be made bread. Mat. iv. 3. 

2. Whether: in dependent clauses. ‘Uncer- 
tain, '(fby augury or chance.’ Dryden. 

She doubts if two and two make four. Prior. 

If was formerly often followed by that; as, 
if that John shall arrive in season, I will 
send him with a message. 

I’faith (i-ffith'), adv. Abbreviation of In 
Faith. Indeed; truly. ‘Tfaith, I’ll eat 
nothing.’ Shale. 

I’fecks (i-feks'). -An exclamation equiva- 
lent to I faith. 

Leon, Art thou my boy? 

Mam. Ay, my good lord. 

Leon, /fecks I Shak, 

Ifurin, n. In Celtic myth, the Hade.5 of the 
ancient Gauls, where the wicked were tor- 
tured by being chained in the lairs of dragons, 
subjected to incessant distillation of poisouis, 
exposed to serpents and savage beasts, &c. 
Igasuric (i-ga-su'rik), a. [Malay igasura, a 
vomiting nut, the strychnos bean.] The 
, term a:pplled to an acid contained in very 
small quantity in St. Ignatius’ bean, in mix 
vomica, and in the root of Strychnos aolu- 
b)'ina. 

Igloo (igT5). n. 1. 'The name given by the 
Esquimaux to a hut made of show. Hence— 



Igloo or Seal’s House— shown in section. 

2. The excavation which a seal makes in the 
snow over its breathing-hole, for the protec- 
tion of its yomig. 

Ignarot (ig-nti'rd), n. [It.] A blockhead. 

It was intolerable insolence in such ignaroes to chal- 
lenge this for Popery, which they understood not. 

Mountas'v, 

Ignatius’ Bean (ig-na'slms hen), n, , See 
SAIN'I’ iGYATir.S’ BJ!:a\. 

Igneous (igne-us), a. [L. igneus, from ignis, 
tire, allied to Skr. agni. fire.] 1. Pertaining 
to. consisting of, having the nature of, or 
resembling tire; as, lyneou , 9 corpuscles ; q;- 
tieous meteors; igneous appearan ces. —S. Pro- 
duced by or resulting from the action of 
fire; as, 'igneous voehs. 

Ignescent (ig-nes'sent), a. [1. ignesaens, ig- 
nescentis, ppr. of ignesco. to become, lire, 
from ignis, fire,] Emitting sparks of lire 
When struck, especially with steel; scintil- 
lating; as, lynesflejif stones. 

Ignescent (ig-nes'sent), n. Anything that 
emits sparks; specifically, a stone or mineral 
that gives out sparks when struck, especially 
with steel or iron. 

Many other stone.s, be-sides tht.'s class ef igne.nents, 
produce a real scintillation when struck astrinst steel., 
Trans, Fourcroy, 

Ignlcolist (ig-nik'ol-ist), n. [L. ignis, fire, 
and eolo, to worship.] A worshipper of fire..: 

Igniferous Gg-nif' 6 i'-us), a. [L. '&nifer--ig- 
nis, Are, ana fero, to bear.] Producing fire. 

Ignifluoiis (ig-ni'llu-us), a. [L. igmfivm— 
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iffniti, &ve, nmljluo, to flow.] Flowing with 
lire. 

ItenifV't (ig'ni-fi), ui. pret. & pp. inmfuid; 
\\in\ ignifning. [L. ignis, fire, and/acio, to 
iniike.] To form into fire. 

Ignigenous (ig-uij'en-us), a. [L. ignis, and 
(jigno, gemd, to beget, prodnoe.] Prq^luced 
by fire; as, a part of the crust of the earth 
is supposed to be iprwg'cnims. 

Ignipotence (ig-nip'o-tens), n. Power over 
lire. [Rare.] 

Ignipotent (ig-nip'o-tent), a. [L. igni 2 >otens, 
ignipotejitis— ignis, fire, and potmis, power- 
ful.] Presiding over lire. ‘Vulcan is called 
the power ign^jotent.’ Pope. 

Igliis-fatuus (ig'nis-fat'u-us), n. pi, Ignes- 
fatui (ig'nez-fat'u-I). [L., foolish-fire.] A 
meteor or light that appears in thenight, and 
flits about in the air a little above the surface 
of the earth. It appears chiefly in marshy 
places, or near stagnant waters, or in church- 
yards, and is generally supposed to be pro- 
duced by the decomposition of animal or 
vegetable substances, or iiy the evolution of 
gases which spontaneously inflame in the 
atmosphere. It is popularly known by such 
names as Will-o’-tha-ioisp, Jack-a-lantem, 
Corpse-omuUe, &c. 

Ignite (ig-nit'), v.t. pret. & pp. ignited,; ppr. 
igniting. [L. ignis, _ lire.] To kindle or set 
(in lire; to communicate lire to, or to render 
luminous or red by heat; as, to ignite char- 
coal or iron. 

Ignite (ig-iiit'), v.i. To take lire; to become 
red with' heat. 

A fuz( 2 e fell upon the hot sand .md iIi-Hi'ferf. 

Rtchni-daon. 

Ignifcible (ig-nit'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
Ignited. 

Ignition (ig-nl'shon), n. 1. The act of ignit- 
ing, kindling, or setting on fire.— 2. The state 
of being ignited, kindled, or set on lire. 
Ignivomous (ig-niv'o-mus), a. [L. ignivo- 
mus~ignis, fire, andvomo, to vomit.] Vomit- 
ing lire. ‘ Ignivomous momitains.’ Derham. 
Ignobility t (ig-nd-bil'i-ti), n. Ignobleness; 
humbleness of birth. 

Pope Sixtus the fifth, who was a very poor man’s 
son ... would sport witli his igundility. Bneon. 

Ignoble (ig-no'bl), a.. [Fr. , from L. ignohilis— 
in, and gnohilis, or nohilis, illustrious, widely 
knmvn, from root of gnosco, to know. See 
NobI/E.] 1. Of low bii'th or family; not 
noble; not illustrious.— 2. Mean; worthless. 
‘Graft with ignoble plants.’ Shak.~i, Not 
honourable; base; as, an fpnobfe motive. 

Never yet 

Was noble man but made ignoble talk. Tennyson. 
Syn. Degenerate, degraded, mean, base, dis- 
honourable, reproachful, disgraceful, shame- 
ful, scandalous, infamous. 

Ignoblet (ig-no'bl), v.t. To make ignoble or 
vile; to disgrace; to bring into disrepute. 
Bacon. 

Ignobleness (ig-n6'bl-nes),n. Tiie condition 
or quality of being ignoble; want of dignity; 
meanness. 

Ignobly (ig-no'lili), ddv. In an ignoble man- 
ner; not nobly or honourably; meanly; dis- 
gracefully; basely; as, ignobly horn-, the 
tvoage ignobly ded. 

Ignominious (ig-no-mi'ni-us), a. [L, fgno- 
•miniosus. iSee IGNOMINY.] 1. Marked with 
ignominy; iucurringpubliodisgracc; shame- 
ful; reproachful; dishonourable; infamous; 
as, whipping, cropping, and branding are’ 
iimomTOioMS punisliments. ‘With other vile 
and ignominious terms.’ Shale.— % Deserv- 
ing ignominy ; despicable ; worthy of con- 
tempt. 

One single, obscure, ignominious projector. Sivifl, 
Ignominiously (ig-no-mi'ni-us-li), adv. In 
an ignominious manner; meanly; disgrace- 
: fiiUy; shamefully. 

; It is some alJay to the infamy of him who died ig- 
nominiously, to be buried privately. South. 

Ignominy ('ig'uo-mi-ni),«. fX. ignominia— 
not, and gnomeri, nomen, name, fame, 
from root of L. gnosoo, to know. See KNOW.] 

1. Public disgrace; shame; reproach; dls- 
honmir ; infamy. 

Their generals liave been received with honour 
. after their defeat; yours with ignominy after con- 
quest. Addison. 

: Vice begins in mistake, and ends in ignominy. 

Rambler. 

2. An act deserving disgrace; an ignominious 
act.— s,t A single instance of ignominious 
■treatment. Udall. 

Ignomyt (ig'nd-mi), n. An abbreviation of 

Ignominy. 

: : Hence, broker, iacgittyl—igtiomy and shame 
Pursue thy life, and live aye with thy name. Shah. 


S, go; j, yob; 


Ignoramus (ig-n(j-rjVinii.s), n. ]>!. Ignora- 
muses (ig-nO-ra'mus-ez). [L. 1st yers. pi, 
pres. ind. of igmm— lit iw are ignorant. See 
iGNoiiE.] 1. In law, the indorsement which 
a grand-jury formerly made on a bill pre- 
sented to them for inquiry, when there was 
not evidence to support the charges, on 
which all proceedings were stopped, and tlic 
accused person was discharged. 'The phrase 
now in use is, ‘ not a true hill,’ or ‘ not found.' 
2. An ignorant person ; a vain pretender to 
knowledge. ‘Ah ignoramus in place and 
power.’ South. 

Ignorance (ig'no-rans), n. [L. ignorantia, 
from ignorans. See Ignorant.] The state 
of being ignorant; want of knowledge in 
general, or want of knowledge as to a' par- 
ticular subject ; the condition of not being 
cognizant or aware; inacquaintance. 


Ignorance gives one a large range of probabilitie.s, 
Ceorg-e Jzlzo*. 

We always attribute the failure of any anticipation 
to our Ignorance or mistake respecting some of the 
circumstances. IVhateiy. 

Ignorant (ig'uo-rant), a. [L. ignorems, ig- 
norantis, ppr. of ignoro, to be ignorant. See 
Ignore.] l. Destitute of knowledge in gen- 
eral, or with regard to some particular; un- 
instnictfid or niiinformed; untaught; un- 
enlightened. 

So foolisli was I, and ignorant; I w.as as .1 beast 
before thee. Ps. Ixxiii. 22. 


Let not judges be so ignorant o[ their own right 
as to tliink tliere is not left to them, as a princip.al 
part of their office, a wise appiic.ation of laws. 

Bacojt. 

2.t Unknown; undiscovered. ‘Ignorant con- 
cealment.’ Shak. ~ 3. Unacquainted ; un- 
conscious. 

Ignorant of guilt, I fear not shame. Orycien. 


Syn, Uninstrueted, untaught, unenlight- 
ened, uninformed, tmlearued, unlettered, 
illiterate. 

Ignorant (ig'no-ranfc), n. A person un- 
taught or uninformed ; one unlettered or 
luiskilled; an ignoramus. 


Did I for tills take pains to teach 

Our zealous ignorattts to preach? Denham. 


Ignorantin (ig-no-rant'in), n. [Fr.] EeeUs. 
one of an order of lay brothers devoted to 
the elementary instruction of the pool’. 
Sometimes called Brother of Charity. 

Ignorantly (ig'uo-rant-li), adv. In an ig- 
norant manner; without knowledge, instruc- 
tion, or information. 


IVIioni therefore ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare I unto you. Acts xvii. 23. 

Ignore (ig-norO, v.t. pret. <&pp. ignored; ppr. 
ignoring. [L. ignoro, to be Ignorant of, from 
ignarus, not knowing— iwi, not, and gnarus, 
feiowing, from root of gnoseo, to know.] 
l.t Not to know; to he ignorant of. 


Brute and irration.al barbarians wlio may be sup- 
posed rather to ignore the being of God than to 
deny it. Boyle. 


2. In law, to throw out as unsupported by 
evidence: said of a bill.— 8. To pass over or 
by without notice; to act as if one were un- 
acquainted with ; to shut the eyes to ; to 
leave out of account; to disregard; as, to 
ignore facts. 

Ignoring Italy under our feet. 

And seeing things before, behind. £. B. Browning. 

A late lamented judge, who found classical Eng- 
lish adequate for the expression of his ideas, used 
to protest emphatically against the modern, and as 
he called it frightful v/ora' ignore.' Our regret for 
his decease may be mitigated by observing that lie 
was taken from us before the horrific compound ‘ig- 
norenient' was introduced into onr midst by a Cana- 
dian for the more effectual castigation of Mr. Gold- 
win Smith. Saturday Rev. 


Ignorement (ig-nor'ment), n. The act of ! 
Ignoring, or state of being ignored. See 
extract under Ignore, 3. 

Ignosciblet (ig-nos'i-M), a. [L. tpnosciMw, i 
from ipnosco, to pardon.] Pardonable. 
IgHOtet (ig-not'), a. [L. ignoius—m, not, 
and gnotiis, notus, known. ] Unknown. 

^ Snell very ignote and contemptible pre- 
tenders.’ Phillips. 

Iguana (ig-wll'na), n. [Sp., from the Hay- 
tian language.] A genus of lacertilian rep- 
tiles, family Iguanidte, natives of tropical 
America, of which there are several species, 
some herbivorous and others omnivorous. 
They are characterized by a body and tail 
covered with small imbricated scales; the ^ 
ridge of the back garnished witharowof 
spines, or rather of elevated, compressed, | 
and pointed scales; under the throat a de- i 
pressed and depending dewlap, tlie edge of 
which is attached to a cartilaginous ap- 
pendage of the hyoid bone; the head covered 
with scaly plates. They are timid, verj” 
nimble, and live chiefly on trees, hut take 


readily to water, in whicli tiny swim easily 
and readily. The common iguana (I. tuber- 
milahi) is delicate food, and is eagerly Imnt- 
ed, being caught by moans of a noo.se at- 



tached to the end of a stick. It is of a 
green colour, iiiid its dewlap is yellow. 
Iguanidae (ig-wil'ni-do), n. pi. [Iguana, and 
Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A family of laoer-: 
tilian reptiles Ix-donging to that group which 
possesses a coluraella, whose vertebne are 
concave anteriorly, and wliich have epider- 
mal plates or .scales. The family is properly- 
restricted to arboreal forms, tlic terresiria! 
genera belonging to the group Agamidfu. 
The family cliaracters of the Iguanidte are 
—body roundtjd, moderately thick, some- 
times laterally compressed and furniahed 
with a ridge, vertical plate, or serrated 
crest along the middle line of the btiek from 
snout to tip of tail, throat-pouch or dewlap 
occasionally present. The Ignanidte are 
either acrodonts (tliat is, have the teeth 
placed on the summit of the jaw)or pfci'/'o- 
donis (iiaving the teeth borne on the sides 
of the jaws). 'To tlie latter class belongs 
the genus Iguana; to tlie former, the genus 
Chlamydosaiirus. See Iguana, Iguanodon. 
Iguanodon (ig-wii'no-don), n. [Iguana, and 
Gr. odous, odontos, a tooth.] An extinct 
fossil colossal lizard belonging to the Deino- 
sauria (Ornithoscelida), found in tlie M’'eal- 
den strata: so called fi’om the re.sembIfinoe 
of its teetli to those of the igufuia. The 
pelvic Ijones were strikingly like those of 
birds, especially in the elongation and slen- 
derness of tile ischium, and there was mid- 
way in its length the obturator process as. 
in birds. Tlie iutegiunent of the iguanodon 
does not seem to have pos,sessed the siunes 
or bony plates of allied species, Tlie ante- 
rior vertebra' were slightly aniphiemlous, 
the posterior flat. The preinaxilhe were 



I, side of lower jaw. a. ti, Two upper mo- 

lars, external aspect: />, do. inner aspect: c, exter- 
nal aspect of mature lower molar; inner aspect of 
do. 3, Fang. 4 » Horn. 

beak-like and without teeth, and the lower 
jaw was notched for the reception of the 
beak, as in the parrot. The teeth were 
large and broad, implanted in sockets, but 
not anehylosed to the jiuv. 'I'liey were 
transversely ridged. Mant(3ll,its discoverer, 
estimated the length of the animal at from 
60 to 70 feet, but Owen’s calculation is 
30 feet. 

Ihraan, «. The garb worn by Molianimedan 
pilgrims, consisting, for men, of two scarfs, 
one folded round the loins and the other 
thrown over the neck and shoulders; for 
women, of a cloak enveloping the ivhole . 
person. 

I. H. S. All abbreviation usually con.sidered 
as standing for Jesus Bomiinan Salrafor, 
Jesus the Saviour of Men, or for In hae 
(fii'uce) salus, in this (cross! is salvation; liut 
it was originally IH2, the first three, or per- 
haps the first two and the last letters of 
’IH50T2 (.Kwoiis), the 61 reek form of Jesus. 

Ik, fpron. I. Chaucer, 


fi, Fr. ton; ng', swif;; m, then; th, thin; w, irig; wh, w/ilg; zh, azure.— bee Key. 
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11". A prefix, tlie fnriii nl in wlifiii iiRod iii 
■vvonls l)egiiui!Ug with 1. It tleiiotes either 
ii iKiy-atioii of tho seiist? of the iiiinple word, 
ss in illegal ; or, as the proposition, it de- 
notes in, to, or ori, or merely intensifies the 
sense, .is in iniiniinate. .See In-, prefix. 
’11(1 (ild), v.t. An old contraction of yield in 
the phrase ‘God 'ikl yon.’ See Yield, v.t. 1. 
lie t (II), n. [A corruption of aide.] A walk 
or alley in a church or public building. 
Pope. 

Jle t (11). n. [A. Sax. eyl, egle, an ear of corn; 

Vvav. G. aigle, eile.] An ear of coi'n. 

Ileac (il'e-ak), a. .S.ame as Iliac. 

Ileum (il'e-um), n. [Gr. eilu, to roll] In 
miat. the lower three-fifths of the small in- 
testine, so called from the convolutions or 
peristaltic motions. See Intedincil Canal 
under Intestinal. 

Ileus (il'e-u.s), n. [L. ; Gr. ileos, eileoa, a 
severe pain in the intestiiie.s. ] 1. In pathol. 
(a) colic, (b) Iliac passion. See under IilAO. 
ii.'tnte.stinal intussusception, from the hy- 
pothesis that this state always exists in 
common colic. 

Ilex (i'leks), ?i. [L., the holm-oak.] A genus 
"of evergreen trees and shrubs, nat. order 
Aciuifoliacem or holly tribe. It compre- 
hends about 160 species, many of w'hieh are 
natives of Central America, others occur- 
ring throu,glion.t the tropical and temperate 
regions of the globe, being represented least 
frfi(iuentl,y in Africa and Australia. Among 
the most remarkable of them are— i. Aqui- 
' folium (or common liolly—see Holly); the 
I. Mlearica, (the broad-leaved holly of Min- 
orca,), a very handsome species; the J. 
vonvitm-ia of .North America, whose leaves 
possess strongly marked emetic qualities; 
and the L pamguayensis, whose leaves are 
consumed in large quantities in South Ame- 
rica,: under the name of Paraguay tea or 
vuitfi See Paeaguav Tea. 

Jliac, Iliacal (il'i-ak, i-II'ak-al), a. [L. ilia- 
PM,?, from ilia, the flank or small intestines; 
Gr. eilS, to roll] 1. Pertaining to the 
ileum or lower bowels.— 2. Pertaining to 
the ilium or flank-bone.— IKac region, the 
side of the abdomen between the ribs and 
the hips.— JftocfiM'teriss, the arteries formed 
by the bifurcation of the aorta, near the 
: last lumbar vertebra. They divide into the 
external iliac and internal or hypogmtrio 
arteries. — Iliac passion, a form of colic, 
whose symptoms are severe griping pain, 
vomiting of a fecal matter, and costiveness, 
accompanied by retraction and spasms of 
: the abdominal muscles. 

Jliad (il'i-ad), n. [Gr. Hues, lUadns, from 
Jliun, L. Ilium, Troy.] An epic poem in 
the Greek language, in twenty-four books, 
genemlly regarded as composed by Homer. 
The main or primary subject of this poem 
. is the wrath of Achilles and the circum- 
stances resulting from it; in describing 
which the poet exhibits the miserable effects 
of disunion and public dissensions. Hence 
the phrase, Ilias malorum, an Iliad of woes 
‘or calamities; a world of disasters. The 
whole action of the poem is confined to the 
tentli and last year of the siege of Troy. 
Some critics maintain that the Iliad is not 
one homogeneous poenij hut a series of bal- 
lads or rhapsodies on different episodes of 
the Trojan war eitlier by one author (Homer) 
or by different poets, united somewhat 
loosely into a sort of coherent poem. On 
the assumption that Homer was the au- 
thor of the different rhapsodies, it is 
equally disputed whether: this union was 
- effected Hy himself or by some one after 
him,: as Hsistratus. On this theory of the 
Iliad being merely a congeries of ballads or 
rhapsodies strung together it is generally 
conceded that the ballad of Achilles, called 
iiie .AcMlleid, with which the lliad is re- 
garded as opening and closing, is the ori- 
gintil and the main strain, from which by 
enlargement the Iliad was developed. See 
ACHILLEID. 

Jlicine, Illcln (iTi-sin), n. [Emm ilex, ilicis, 
the holm-oak.] A non-azotized vegetable 
compound constituting the bitter principle 
of Ilex Aquifolium. It forms: brownish- 
yellow crystals, very bitter ami febrifuge, 
piemese (i-li-sm'e-e), n. pi. Same as the 
Aquifoliacece, or holly family of plants. 
Ptom (il'i-um), n. [B’rom L. ilia, the flank.] 
In (mat. the upper part of the hip-bone; the 
; flank-bone. 

IlixantMn (i-liks-an''thin), n. [L. ilex, holly, 

. and: Gr. *ant/ws, yellow.]: (CiyHaaOn.) A 
. substance found in the leaves of holly, espe- 
. cially in such as are gathered in August. It 
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crystallizes in stniw- yellow inieroscopie 
ncc'dlus, which melt at 190’ to transparent 
red-yellow drops. It forms a yellow dye 
on cloth prepared ivith alumina or iron 
mordants. 

Ilk (ilk), a. [A. Sax. He, yU, the same, from 
i or fj, the instrumental case of the stem i 
=he, and lie, like ; so ilea (niaso.), se6 and 
thmt ilce (fern, and neut.), the same.] The 
same: the vei-y same. [Old English and 
Scotch.]— 0/ that ilk, a phrase used to de- 
note that a person’s surname and the title 
of his estate are the same ; as, ICinlooh o/ 
thatillr, tliatis, fvitilochof Kinloeh. [.Scotch. 
English writers often use it erroneously.] 
Illirilka (ilk, ilk'a), a. [Old forms of mah 
(which see).] Each; every. [Scotch.] 

Hiii honest, sonsie, baws’ut face 

Ay gat him friends in place. /Juries. 

Ill (il), a. [Probably directly from the Scan- 
dinavian (Icel illr, adj. ill; Icel and Sw. 
adv. ilia, ill); the A. Sax. form was ?//eZ. 
Comp. G. iibel, Goth, itbils, E. evil. Ill is 
therefore a contracted form. Ill has no 
comparative or superlative of its own, their 
places being supplied hy worse and loorst, 
from a different root.] 1. Bad or evil, in a 
general sense; contrary to good, physical or 
moral : applied to things ; evil ; wicked ; 
wrong; iniquitous; as, his ways are ill. 

Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy til example. S/taA 

2. Producing evil or misfortune; as, an ill 
star. ‘ There’s some ill planet reigns. ’ Shak. 

3. Bad; evil; unfortunate; as, an ill end; an 
tZl fate.— d. Unhealthy; insalubrious; as, an 

I ill air or climate.— 6. Cross; crabbed; surly; 
peevish; as, ill nature; ifi temper.— 6. Dis- 
eased; disordered; sick or indisposed; im- 
paired; as, the man is ill; he has been ill 
a long time; he is ill of a fever; an ill 
state of health.— 7. Expressive of an evil 
condition or disposition; ugly; a.s, ill looks, 
or an ill countenance.— 8. Unfavourable; 
suspicious; calling up thoughts of evil; as, 
this affair bears an ill look or aspect.— 
!). Not proper; not regular or legitimate; 
rude; unpolished ; as, an ill expression in 
grammar; manners; ill breeding. ‘That’s 
an iii phrase.’ Shak.— Ill turn, (a) an un- 
kind or injurious act. (6) An attack of ill- 
ness. 

Ill (il), n, 1. Wickedness; depravity; evil 
Strong virtue, like strong miture, struggles still 
Exerts itself and then tlirows off the Hi, Dryden. 
2. Misfortune; calamity; evil; disease; pain; 
whatever annoys or impairs happiness, or 
prevents success. 

Who can all sense of others’ ilfs escape. 

Is hut a brute at best in human shape. Tate. 

Ill (il), adv. 1. Not well; not rightly or per- 
fectly. ‘I am very ill at ease.’ Shak. 

Ill fares the l.and, to hastening ills a prey. 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

Goldsynith, 

2. Not easily; with pain or difficulty; as, he 
is ill able to sustain the burden, 

III bears the sex a youthful lover's fate, 

Whan just .approaching to the nuptial state. 

Dryden. 

Ill, prefixed to participles of the present 
or the past tense, or to adjectives having 
the form of past participles, forms a great 
number of compound words the meaning of 
which is generally sufficiently obvious. In 
the following pages we shall only give 
such of tlicse compounds as seem to have 
more special meanings or special usages 
attached to them. It is often difficult to 
decide whetlier ill should be attached by 
a hyphen to the word it qualifies or not. 
Illabilet (il-lab'il), a. [See Labile.] Not 
liable to fall or err; infallible, 
inability t (il-Ia-bil'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being illabile; infallibility. 

Illaceratole (il-las'6r-a-bl), a. [L. illacera- 
biifs— prefix il for in, not, and laceraMlis, 
laccrable, from lacero, to tear.] Not laccr- 
able; incapable of being tom or rent. 
IHacrymable (il-lakTi-ma-bl), a. [L. ilia- 
cry malnlis— prefix il for in, not, and laory- 
miihilis, worthy of tears, from laaryma, a 
teaix] Incapable of weeping. 

Ill-advised (iTad-vizd), a. Badly advised; 
resulting from bad advice or the want of 
good; injudicious; tending to produce evil; 
as, the step was xM-ad'ufed. 

Ill-affected (il'af-fokt-ed), a. l. Not well 
inclined or: disposed ; as, he was ill-affected 
to the: government.— 2. t Affected ivith bad 
impresslom. Spenser. 

Illapsable (il-laps'a-bl), a. That: may il- 
lai)se. 

Illapse (il-laps'). v.«. [L. illabor, Hlapsus, to 


slip or slide into - il for i/i., into, and labor, 

I to fail] To fall, puss, or glide; usually fol- 
. .lowed by i/I to. ‘Powerful being illaqisiiig 
mfo matter.’ Cheyne, 

lUapse (il-Iaps'), n. [L. Hlapsus, a gliding 
or falling into, from illabor, to fall or slide 
into. See the verb.] 1. A sliding in; an 
immisaion or entrance of one thing into an- 
other. 

They sit silent in a thoughtful pasture for a short 
time, waiting for an -illapse of the spirit. HeJIivy, 

2. A felling on; a sudden attack. ‘Passion’s 
fierce fiZapse.’ Akenskle. 

Illaqueable (il-Iak' we-a-bl), a. Tiiat may be 
illaqueated or ensnared. Cudworth. [Hare.] 
lUactueate (il-lak'we-at), v.t. [L. Hlaqueo, 
illaqueatum—il for in, and lagueo, to en- 
snare; laquetts, a snare.] To ensnare; to 
entrap; to entangle; to catch. [Rare.] 

Let not the surpassing eloquence of Taylor dazzle 
you, nor liis scliolastic retiary versatility of logic 
iliaqueate your good sense. CoUi'idire. 

Illaqueation (iI-lak'wg-fi"shon), n, i. The 
act of illaqueating or ensnaring. [Rare.]— 
2. A snare. 

Illation (il-la'shon), n. [L. illatio—H tor in, 
and latio, 'A hearing, from foro, latum, to 
bear.] 1. The act of inferring from premises 
or reasons; infei-ence. 

Illation, or inference, ... consists in nothing but 
tlie perception of the connection there is between 
the Ideas in each step of the deduction whereby the 
mind comes to see eitlier the certain agreement or 
disagreement of any two ideas, as in deuionstration, 
in which it arrives at knowledge j or tlieir probable 
connection on which it withiiblds its assent, .as in 
opinion. , Locke. 

2. That which is inferred; an inference; a 
deduction; a conclusion. 

Fraudulent deductions or inconsequent illation// 
from a false conception of things. Sir T. Brotune. 

Illative (il'la-tiv), a. [See Illation.] l. Ee- 
■ dating to illation ; that may be inferred, as 
an illative consequence. — 2, That denotes 
an inference; as, an illative w'prd or particle, 
as then and therefore. — Illative conversion, 
in logic, that in which the truth of the con- 
verse follows from the truth of tlie proposi- 
tion given; thus, the proposition, ‘No vir- 
tuous man is a rebel,’ becomes by illative 
conversion, ‘No rebel is a virtuous man.’ 
‘Religion is the truest wisdom.’ similarly 
becomes, ‘The truest wisdom Is religion.' 
—Illative sense, a name given by Dr. J. H, 
Newman to the faculty of the human mind 
whei-eby it forms a final judgment upon 
the validity of Ml infei'ence. 

Illative (U'ia-tiv), {i. That which denotes 
illation or inference; an illative particle. : 

This (word) ‘ for ’ that leads the text in, is both a 
relative and an jV/nrfwe. £p. Hall. 

lllatively (ilTa-tiv-li), adv. By illation, in- 
ference,’ or conclusion. 

Illapdable (il-lad'a-hl), a. [Prefix il for in, 
not, and Zatjdabte.] Not laudable; not wortliy 
of approbation or commendation; worthy 
of censure or dispraise; as, an Hlaiidable 
motive or act. 

For strength, from truth divided and from just, 
IllaudabU, nought merits but dispraise. Milton, 

Illaudably (il-lqd'a-bli),affi). In an illaudable 
manner; without deserving praise, 
ni-'blood (il'hlud), n. Resentment; enmity. 
Ill-bred (il'bred), a. Not well bred; badly 
educated or brought up; impolite. 
Ill-breeding (il'bred-ing), u. Want of good 
breeding: impoliteness. 

Ill-conditioned (il'kon-di-shond), a. Being 
in bud order or state, or having bad quali- 
ties; as, he is an ill-conditioned fellow. 
Ill-considered (iTkon-sid-erd), a. Not well 
considered; done without due deliberation ; 
injudicious. 

This feeling has a saliit.ary effect in preventing : 
rash and ill-considered jne.isures from being adopted. 

Broitghatn, : 

lU-COntent (iffkon-tenfc), a. Not contented; 
ill at ease. 

So the three. 

Set in this Eden of all plenteousness, 

Dwelt with eternal summer ill-crnttent. Tennyson. 

Ill-disposed (il'dis-pozd), a. Not well dis- 
po,sed; wickedly or maliciously inclined. ^ 
Illecebracese (il-le8'e-br(V'sB-e),'n.iil [L. Hle,- 
cebra, A charmer— referring to the pretty : 
little aimuals giving a charm to waste 
places.] A small nat. order of exogenous 
plants, chiefly consisting of herbaceous 
weeds, found in the temperate parts of 
the world. The tj^jical genus is Illecehrum* : ; 
and the order is sometimes called Parony- 
chiacefe. 

Illecebroust (il-les'e-lirus), a. [L. Hlceebro- 
sus, ivQTA illecchra, a charmer, from ilUido; ' 
to. draw gently in or on— if for in, in, on, : 


PWe, fer, fat, fftllp ■ pine, pin; nets, not, mbve; : tube, tub, bpll; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc, abune; j’, fie, fey. 



ILLECEBETTM 


The study is elegant and the matter iUueirous. 

Blyot. 


IHecebrum (il-les'e-brum), ?i. A genus of 
iU!i'l)aceous pliiiits of the uat. order Illece- 
hracL'ic, containing only one species, 1. ver- 
ticMlatum, a native of the south of Europe 
and the north of Africa. It is a small pro- 
strate branched annual, with small leaves 
growing in pairs, and axillary clusters of 
small wliite shining flowers; it occurs in the 
south-west of England. 
lUeck (il'lek), n. A local naine of a fish, 
the gemmeous dragonet (GalUonymus hjra). 
Called also Fox and Slmlpin. 

Illegal (il-Ie'gal), a. rih’efix il for m, not, 
and logcd.l Not legal; contrary to law; 
unlawful; illicit; as, an illegal act; illegal 
trade. 

Illegality (il-le-gal'i-ti), n. The condition 
or quality of being illegal; unlawfulness; as, 
the illegality of trespass, or of false im- 
prisonment. ‘The illegality of all tiiose 
commissions.’ Clarendon. 
lilegallze (il-le'gal-iz), v.t. pret, & pp. illegal- 
izcii; ppr. illegalizing. To render illegal or 
unlawful. 

megally (il-le'gal-li), ado. In an illegal 
manner; imlawfuUy; as, a man illegally im- 
prisoned. 

Ulegalness (il-le'gal-nes), n. Illegality. 
HlegiMlity (il-le'ji-biTfl-tl), n. The state or 
quality of being illegible. 

Illegible (il-le'’ji-bl), a. [Prefix il for in, not, 
and legible.] That cannot be read; obscure 
or defaced so that the words cannot be 
known. 


The secretary poured the ink-box all over the 
■■writings, and so defaced them that tliey were made 
altogether iUesibU. Hmeeit. 


Hlegibleness (il-Ie'ji-bl-nes), n. Illegibility. 
Illegibly (il-le'ji-bli), adv. In an illegible 
maimer; as, a letter written illegibly. 


niegitimacy (il-le-jitT-ma-si), n. Tlie state 
of being illegitimate: (a) the state 


(a) the state of bas- 
tardy; (6) the state of being not genuine or 
of legitimate origin. 

Illegitimate (il-le-jitT-mat), a. [Prefix il 
for in, not, and legitimate.] Kot legitimate: 
(n) unlawfully begotten; born out of wed- 
lock; spurious; as, an illegitimate son or 
daughter. (5) Hot in conformity with law; 
not regular or authorized; not authorized by 
custom or usage; as, an illegitimate word. 
‘OflZep'tYwnafe construction!’ Shak. ((!)lirot 
legitimately inferred or deduced ; not wai’- 
nuited ; illogical ; as, an illegitimate infer- 
ence. —i'ifep'ffi’niate fertilization (hot.), in 
dimorphous plants, the fertilization of a 
female plant of one form by the pollen from 
a male plant of the same form; as in the 
case of a short-styled primrose fertilizing a 
short-styled one, this union being compara- 
tively unfertile. Danuin. 

Hlegitimate {il-le-jit'i-mfit), v.t. pret. & pp. 
illegitimated; ppr. illegitvtmting. To Tender 
illegitimate; to prove to be born out of wed- 
lock; to bastarchze. 

The marriage should only be dissolved for the fut- 
ure, without illegilwtatiitS' the issue. Burnet. 

Hlegitiinately (il-le-jit‘i-mat-li),adu. In an 
illegitimate manner; unlawfully. 
Illegitimation,(iI-Ie-jit'i-ma-shon),n. l. The 
act of illegitimating.— 2. The state of being 
illegitimate: (a) bastardy; illegitimacy. 

Gardner had performed his promise to the queen. 
Of getting her taken off. Burnet. 

(&) Want of genuineness. 

. Many .such-like pieces . . . bear . the apparent 
brand of Dean Martin, 

Hlegitimatize (il-le-jit'i-mat-iz), ui. To 
rentier illegitimate; to illegitimate. 
Hl-ereoted (il-e-rekt'ed), a. Erected for an 
evil pui’pose. 

lUeviable {il-lev'i-a-bl), a. [Prefix il for in, 
not, and leviable (which see).] Incapable of 
being levied or collected. 
lU-fa’ard, Ill-faurd (il'fgrd), a. [Eor iU- 
f motored. ] Ill-favoured ; ugly ; unseemly ; 
unbecoming; mean; discreditable; disgrace- 
ful. [Scotch.] 

Ill-fated (il'fat-ed), ft. Fated or destined to 
severe reverses or bad fortune; unfortunate. 

that T .am. what lot is mine ! Tennyson. 

Ill-favoiired (iPfa-verd), a. Having ill or 
evil features; ligly; 111-looking; wanting 
beauty; deformed. 

and lean-fleshed. Gen. xli. 4. 

Hl-favotiredly (il'fa-verd-li), adv. 1. With 
deformity. —2. t E.oughly ; rudely. ‘ He shook 
Mmyorjillfavonredly.’ Howell. . 
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and lack), to draw gently.] Alluring; full of 
allurement. 


IH-favouredness (li'fii-v6i’d-nes), n. Tim 
stiite of being ill-favoured; uglme.ss; defor- 
mity. 

Ill-got (il'got), a. Gr.ained by unfair or im- 
proper means; dishonestly come by. 

Ill-humour (iPu-mer), n. Ill temper; fret- 
fulness. 

Illiberal (il-lib'er-al), a: [Prefix il for in, 
not, and liberal. ] 1. Not liberal: (a) not free 
or generous; not munificent; niggardly; 
•stingy; penurious. (6) Hot ingenuous; not 
candid or frank; not c.atholic; of narrow or 
contracted mind or oitinious. 

The ch.urity of most men is m’owu so cold, and 
their religion so illiberal. Jii/um Easili/ee. 

(c) Hot evidencing or not promoting Iiigh 
culture; mean; rude. 

There is no .art, neither liberal nor illiberal, but it 
cometh from God, and ]e.adeth to God. Fatherly. 

2. t Hot pure; not well autliorized or elegant; 
as, ‘illiberal words in Latin. 

lUiberalism (il-Iib'er-al-izm), n. Illiberal- 
ity. 

lUiberality (il-lib'cr-al"i-ti), n. The quality 
of being illiberal; narrowness of mind; coii- 
tractedness; meanness; parsimony. 


The iUiberality of parents, in allowance towards 
narniful error, and acquaints 


their children. Is an 
them with shifts. 


Bacojt^ 

lUiberalize (il-lib'er-al-iz), v.t. To make 
illiberal. 

Illiberally (il-lib'dr-al-li), adv. In ati illib- 
eral manner; ungenerously; uncandidly; 
uncharitably; parsimoiiiouriy. 

Illiberaluess (il-lib'er-al-nes), n. Hlibeial- 
ity. 

Illicit (il-lis'it), a. [L. illicitus — in, not, and 
liaitus, from liceo (used impersonally). Ueet, 
it is allowable, allowed, or permitted.] Hot 
permitted or allowed; prohibited; unlawful; 
as, an illicit trade; illicit intercourse or con- 
nection. 


One illioit and mischievous transaction .•slways 
le.ads on to another, Burke. 


Illicitly (il-lis'it-li), adv. In an illicit man- 
ner; unlawfully. 

lUiCitness (il-lis'it-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being illicit; unlawfulness. 

Hlicitoua (il-Us'it-us), ft. Illicit. 

lUioium (il-li'si-um), n. [L. illicto, to allure: 
referring to the perfume.] • A genus of 
eastern Asiatic and American evergreen de- 
ciduous shrubs belonging to the nat. order 
Magnoliaceie. The plants of this genus are 



Ciiinese Anise (Illiciu-m anisatum). 


called aniseed trees, from their fine aroma- 
tic scent. The seeds of I. anisatum (Chinese 
anise), a shrub growing 8 or 10 feet high, are 
stomachic and carminative, and yield a very 
fragrant volatile oil. The fruit is the star- 
anise of the shops. The Cldnese bum the 
seeds in their temples, and Europeans em- 
ploy them to aromatize certain liquors, such 
as the anisette de Bordeaux. I. religiosmn 
is a Japanese species, about the size of a 
cherry-tree, held sacred by the natives, who 
decorate the tombs of their dead with 
wreaths of it, and burn the fragrant bark 
as incense before their deities. From tlie 
bark consuming slowly and uniformly the 
watchmen in Japan use it dried and reduced 
to powder for burning in a tube to mark the 
time. 

lUigeracete (il-li-jfer-a'se-S), w. pZ. A^oup 
or sub-order of Combretaceas, me species of 
which are distinguished from the otlier 
members of the family by their anthers 
dehiscing by valves, in which respect they 
resemble laurels. 

IlUgliteiit (il-Iit'en), ut. [Prefix H for in, 
and Zig/ifsn.] To enlighten. 
lUightened minds see a greater lustre in know- 

, ledge than in the fine gold. . . . _ ■ Bp. Reynolds, 
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i Illimitable (il-lim'it-.'i-bl), n. [Prefix il for 
I in, not, ami limitable.] Incapable, of being 
limite<l or bounded; as, the ilUmitable voiil. 

The wild, the irregular, the illimitable, .inti the 
luxuriant, have their appropriate force orbejuity. 

Dc Quincey. 

.Svir. Boundless, limitless, unlimited, un- 
bounded, iinincasurablo, infinite, immensii, 
vast. 

niimitableness(iI-lim'it-;5-bl-iK;?), n. State 
or quality of being illimitable. 

Illimitably (il-Iim'it-a-bli), adr. Without 
possibility of being bounded; without li- 
mits. 

I]liniitatioii(il-l!ni'it-a",shon), «. [Prefix /Z 
for in, not, and limUatitm.] The state of 
lieing illimitable; want of limitation. 
Illimited (il-lim'it-ed), a, [Prolix il for in, 
not, and hmited.] Hot limited; unbounded; 
interminable. ‘His I'lower illimited and ir- 
resistible.’ Pp. Hall. 

IHlmltecbiess (il-llm'it-ed-nes),n. The state 
of being illimited or without limits or re- 
striction; bon n d 1 es.sn e.9S, 

The ab.sciluteiie.s.s .atnl ilHmitednsss of hi.'; coni- 
mission was irmdi .spoken of. Clarendon. 

ni-inbabited (il'in-liab-it-ed), a. Ill-lodged, 
Shak. 

UliDition (il-li-ni'slion), n. [L. Ulinio, illir 
nitwm, to spread or lay on— -fZ for in, on, 
and lino, to besmear,] 1. A smearing or rub- 
bing ill or on, as of an ointment or lini- 
ment,— 2. Tliat wbieh is smeared or rubbed 
in.— 3. A thin crust of some extraneous sub- 
stance formed on minerals. 

It is sometimes ilisgiii.<iefl by a tliin crust or i/liui- 
lion of black ni.anganese, Kimuan. 

lUiquation (il-li-kwa'shon), n. [1. il for in, 
into, and liguatio, Uqttationis, si melting, 
from liquo, liquat'am, to melt ] The melt- 
ing of one thing into another, 
lUiqxiid (il-H'kwid), ft. [.Scotch.] Hot liquid; 
not ascertained and constituted against the 
debtor, either by a written obligation or the 
decree of a court: said of a debt. 

Tile petitioner contenrieci that the claim of dam- 
ages stated ill the defence vva.s UliqiiUi. 

Court of Session Report. 

Illisloa (il-li'zlion), n, [L. ilUsio, illmonis, 
from ilUdo, to dash or strike against— fZ for 
in, and Imdo, to strike.] The act of striking 
into or against. 

Illiteracy (ll-Ut'er-a-si), n. [From illiterate. ] 
1. The state of being illiterate; want of a 
knowledge of letters; ignorance.— 2. An in- 
stance of ignorance; a literary error. 

The many blunders and illitemcies of the first 
publishers of his (Shakspere's) works. /V/e, 

I]literal(il-lit'Sr-al), a. [Prefix il for in, not, 
and literal.] Not literal. 

Illiterate (il-lit'er-at), a. [L, iUiteratus~il 
for 'in, not, and literahis, lettered, learned, 
from Utera, a letter.] Ignorant of letters or 
books; uninstructed in seienee; untaught; 
unlearned; ignorant; rude; barbarous; as, 
an 'illiterate man, nation, or tribe. ‘Illiter- 
ate mdeness.' Jer. Taylor. 

Illiterately (iWit'er-at-li), adv. In an illi- 
terate inaimei'. 

niiterateness (il-lit'dr-at-nes), n. The state 
of being illiterate; want of learning; ignor- 
ance of letters, books, or science. 
lUiterature (il-lit‘6r-a-turi, n. [Prefix fZfor 
in, not, and literature.] Want of learning; 
unlearnedness or unletteredness. [Bare.] 


They« who in their present illiUraturt were so 
prone to sedition. L, Ac^dison. 


Ill-judged (il'jujd), a. Hot well judged; in- 
judicious; foolish; unwise; nonsensical. 

Ill-lived (il'livd), a. Leading a wicked life. 
[Hare.] 

A scandalous and teacher, Bp. Hall, 

lU-looked. (ilTpkt), a. Having an ill or bad 
look; homely; plain. Sir W. Scott. 

in-looking (il'lijk-ing), a. Having a bad 
look. 

Ill-luck (il'luk), n. Misfortune; bad luck. 

Ill-manned, (il'mand), a. Naut. having an 
insufficient crew; undermanned: said of a 
ship. 

Ill-mannered (il'man-E&'d), a. Uncivil; 
rude; boorish; impolite. 

in-matohed (iPmacht), a. Badly assorted; 
not well suited. 

Ill-meaning (il'men-ing), a. Having mali- 
cious iiitentions; designing evil; ill-inten- 
tioned. 

lU-nature (iFna-tirr). rb Evil nature or dis- 
position; bad temper; moroseness; sullen- 
ness; crabbedness; malevolence; unlcind- 
ness. , ^ ■ 

Ill-nature . . . consists of a proneness to do ill 
turns, attended '.vith a secret joy upon the sight of 


ch, cMn; ch. Sc. loci^; g, yo; j, j?ob; h, Fr. ton; ng, siny; gm, then; th, thin; w, trig; v/h, icing; vli, sizure.— See Key, 
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ILLUSTBIOUS3:vY 


IhL-NATITEED 


any Hsiiichief Ehat befalls anothi.'r, and of an utter in- 
sensibility of any kindness done linn. 

m-natured Ci!'iia4ufd), a. l. Having- ill- 
nature; oi habitual bad temper; cross; 
. (Talihed; surly: intractable; peevish; irac- 
tious; as, aii ill-natured i 7 erson. --2. That 
ijidieates ill-nature. 

Tile ill-namrai task refuse. xlddUon. 

S Intractable ; not jielding to culture ; 
stubborn. [Bare.] 

Rich, foreiun mould on tlieir rVf-jwfirrt-rf land. 

y Philips. 

Hl-natuiedly (il'na-turd-li), adv. la an ill- 
jiaturod manner; crossly; luikindly. 
HZ-iiaturedness (il'nii-turd-nes), n. The 
quality of being ill-natured; crossness. 
Illness (il'nes). n. 1. The state or condition 
of lieing ill; badness; unfavourableness. 
‘The ilhiess! of the weather.’ Loclce.—%. An 
attack of sickness ; indisposition ; malady ; 
disorder of health; as, he has recovered 
from his illness. — 3. Wickedness ; iniquity ; 
wjTjng moral conduct. 

Thou would-st be great ; 

Art not without ambitiou, but without 
The illness sliouid attend it. Shtxk. 

lUoca'ble (il-lo'kii-hl), a. [L. prefix ii for in, 
not, and loco, to jiilace, to hire, from loom, 
a place.] In law, incapable of being placed 
out or hired. 

Jllocality (il-lo-kal'i-ti), n. [Prefix il for 
in, not, and locality (wliioh see).] Want 
of locality or place; the state of not existing 
in a locality or place. 

An assertion of the inextension and illocality of the 
, soul was long and very generahy eschewed. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

Illogical (il-lo'jik-al), a. [Prefix il for in, 
not, and logical] 1. Ignorant or negligent 
of the rales of logic dr correct reasoning; 
as. an illogical disputant.— 3. Contrary to 
the rules of logic or sound reasoning; as, 
an illogical inference. 

lllogically (il-lo'jik-al-U), adv. In an illo- 
gical manner. 

Hlogicalness (il-lo'jik-al-nes), n. The quality 
of being illogical; contrariety to sound rea- 
soning. 

IH-OEiened (il'5-niend), a. Having unlucky 
omens; ill-starred; unfortunate, 
lU-set (il-set'), a. Set dr disposed to evil; 
spiteful; ill-natured; [Scotch.] 

Ill-starred (il'stard), a. Having an evil star 
presiding over one’s destiny; hence, fated to 
be unfortunate; ill-omened. 
lU-starretl, though brave, did no vision foreboding 
, , Tell you that Kate had fors'dleeii your cause? , 

Byron.: ' 

Hl-tempered (iVtem-pfsrd), a. 1. Of had 
temper ; morose ; crabbed ; sour ; peevish ; 

. fretful.— 2. Ill-mixed; not combined in due 
proportions, as the humours of the body; 
hence, not of a good temperament; not in 
a good state of health. 

So ill-tempered I aui grown that I am afraid I shall 
catch, cold, while all the world is afraid to melt away, 
Pepys. 

Bl-time (il'tim), v.t. To do or attempt at 
an unsuitable time. Wright 
IH-timecl (il'tinul), a. Attempted, done, 
or said at an unsuitable time. ‘Ill-timed 
relief.’ Brpden. 

Ill-treat: (il'trct), v.t To treat cruelly, 
unjustly, ur improperly. 
lUucidate (il-lu'si-dat), v.t To elucidate. 
Talfourd. 

IHude (i]-lud'), v.t prot. & pp. illttded; ppr. 
illuiiing. [L. illudo, illusum—pvofix il for 
in, and hido, to play.] To play upon by 
artifice; to deceive; to mock; to excite and 
disappoint the hope of. 

If the solitariness of these rocks do not illnde me. 

Shelton. 

IHume (il-lum'). v.t pret. & pp. illumed; 
ppr. illuming. [See iLPUjirsAm] To throw- 
er spi’ead light upon ; to illumine ; to illu- 
minate. [Poetical.] 

The mountain’s brow 

/ftore'rf with fluid gold. Thomson. 

Illumina'ble (il-lum'in-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being illuminated. 

Ill-amlttant (ll-lum'in-ant), n, That which, 
illuminates or affords light. 

IHurainary (iZ-lum'in-a-ri), a. Tertainiug 
to illumination. 

lUumlnate (il-lfim'in-fit), v.t. pret. & pp. 

. Ulmninated; ppv. illuminating. (L. iilu- 
mino, illuminatum, to light up— prefix il 
for in,: md Iwmino, to enlighten, from 
lumen (for lucimen), light, from luceo, to 
shine, Zna;, iweis, light. ] 1. To enlighten; to 
tliroW; light on; to supply with light. 

Madethestars ... 

To illuntinate tixet earth and rule the night. Milton, 


2. To adorn with festal lamps or bonfires. 
JoIvmmi.—^.To adorn, as a_ manuscript or 
page, with coloured decorations or illustra- 
tions, or ornamental letters, figures, pictures, 
&c. : to fill with ornamental illustrations.-— 

4. To illustrate, e.xplain, or elucidate, 

murninate tile several pages with variety of 
examples. llatts. 

Illuminate (il-lumTn-tit), «. Enlightened. 

‘ If they be illuminate by learning. ’ Lacon. 
Illuminate (il-lum'in-iit), n. One pretending 
to poases-s extraordinary light and know- 
ledge. See ILPUMINA’DI. 

Such zllu7ninates are our classical brethren 1 

Mouiiiagu, 

Illuminati (ll-lum'in-il"ti), n. pi. 1. Eccles. 
a term anciently applied to persons who had 
received baptism, in which ceremony they 
received a lighted taper as a symbol of tlie 
faith and grace they had received by that 
sacrament.— -2. Certain heretics who sprang 
up in Spain about the year 1676, and who 
afterward appeared in Trance. Their prin- 
cipal doctrine was, that by means of a sublime 
manner of prayer they had attained to so 
perfect a state as to have no need of ordi- 
nances, sacraments, and good works.— 3. A 
name adopted by the Rosiorucians.— 4. The 
members of a secret society founded in 1778 
by Adam Weishaupt, professor of law at 
Ingolstadt in Bavaria. Its professed object 
was the attainment of a higher degree of 
virtue and morality than that reached in 
ordinary society. It was suppressed by the 
Bavarian government in 1784.— 5. A term 
applied to persons who affect to possess 
extraordinary knowledge or gifts, whether 
justly or otherwise. , 

The great arcanum (the secret of futurity) can be 
mastered only by the very few who have the requi- 
site intellectual capacity. . . . Let Sir John 

Herschel say what he pleases, astronomical problems 
are a mere bagatelle to the problems our illuminaii 
have to solve. This sort of quasi-omniscience, as I 
may call if, is a heavy burden, I assure you, for a 
mortal brain. Henry Rogers. 

Illumiaation {il-luin'in-a"shon), n. [L. 
illuminatiO, illuminatimis, a lighting up, 
ivom illimino, to light up.] 1. The act of 
illuminating or state of being illuminated; 
the act of rendering a house or a totvn 
light by placing lights at the windows, 
or in elevated situations, as a manifes- 
tation of joy ; the state of being thus ren- 
dered light; the adornment of books and 
manuscripts with coloured illustrations, 
ornamental letters, and the like.— 2. That 
which is illuminated or lighted up, as a 
design formed , by lamps; a festive display 
of lights; the ornament or illustration, 
generally , coloured or gilt, with which 
ancient manuscripts or books were embel-, 
llalied.— 3. That which gives light. 

The sim . . . is an illumination created. Raleigh, 
4. That which results from or is the effect 
of a luminous body; brightness; splendour. 

The UhtminaiioH wliich a bright genius giveth to 
hi-S work, Felton. 

Illlliaiiiative(il-lum'in-at-iv),a. VEr.Ulum- 
inatif, from L. illumino, illuminatum, to 
light up. See iJjLUMrNATB,] Having the 
power of giving light; tending to throw 
light ; illustrative, ‘ Graceful," ingenious, 
illuminative reading.’ Carlyle. 
Illuminator (il-lum'in-at-crj, n,. [L., from 
illumino, to light up. See Illiiminatk.] 
1. One who or that which illuminates or 
gives light;: especially, one whose occupa- 
tion is to decorate manuscripts and books 
with ornamental letters, pictures, portraits, 
and drawings of any kind.— 3. A lens or 
mirror in a microscope or other optical 
instrument for condensing the light. 
Illumine (il-lum'in), v.t. To illuminate. 
What in me is dark 

Illumine, what is low raise aud support, Milton. 

Illuniinee (il-lum'iu-e'O, n. One of the 
Illuminati. See Iiaxjhinati. 

IHuminer <il-lum'in-er), n. One who illum- 
inates. 

IHuminism (il-lum'in-izm), n. The piin- 
ciples of the Illuminati. 

Illuministic (il-lum'in-isff'ik), a. Relating 
to the Illuminati or IHuminism. 

Illuminize (il-lumfin-iz), v.t pret. <fc pp. 
illuniinized; ppr. illmmnizing. To initiate 
into the doctrines or principles of the 
lllnminati 

Illure t (il-lur'), ■u.t. [Prefix for in, in, into, 
andfure (which see).] To lure; to allure; to 
entice; to deceive. 

The devil; ensnaratli the souls of many men by 
muring them with tlie muck and dung of this world 
to undo. them eteni-ally. Fuller. 


Illusion (il-lu'zhon), n. [1. ffZwsio, ffiMsfcnfe, 
a mocking, from ilhido. See Ilh;])}-:,] 

1. The act of deceiving or imposing upon; 
deception; mockery. 

This world is ail a fleeting show. 

For man's illusion given. Moore. 

2. That which deceives; an nnretil vision 
presented to the bodily or mental eye; de- 
ceptive appearance; a false show; mockery; 
hallucination. 

Rea.son dissipates the illusions and visionary in- 
terpretations of things in whicli the imagination runs 
riot. Dr. Cnird. 

—Delusion, Illusion. See under Dblusf iR. 
Illusionist (il-lu'zlion-iat), n. One given to 
illu.sion. 

Illusive (il-lu'siv), a. Deceiving by false 
show; deceitful; false; illusory. 

While the fond soul, 

Wrapt in gay visions of unreal bliss. 

Still paints th' iHtisii’e form. Thamnon. 

Illusively (ii-lu''siv-li), adv. In an Rlusive 
manner. 

Illusiveness (il-lu'siv-nes), n. The quality 
of being delusive; deception; felse show. 
Illusory (il-lu'so-ri), a. [I’r. illusoire, from 
L. illudo, illusum, to play upon or with. See 
ILLUDE.] Deceiving or tending to deceive 
by false appearances; fallacious. ‘IlMsory 
creations of imagination.’ iJr. Caird. 
IllUStrable(il-lns'tra-b)).a, Capable ofhoing 
Illustrated; admitting of illustration. [Rare,] 
Illustrate (il-lus'trat), v.t pret. & pp. ilhis- 
trated; ppr. illustrating. [L. illmtro, illus- 
tratum, to light up, to illuminate— iZ tor in, 
and lustra, to make light. See Lustre.] 

1. To make clear, bright, or luminous. 

Here, when the moon illustrates all the sky. 

Chapman. 

2, To give honour or renown to; to make 
distinguished or illustrious; to glorify 

Matter to me of glory, whom their hate , 
Illustrates. Milton, 

5. To set in a clear light; to make glorious 
or to display the glory of; to make plain 
and conspicuous; as, to illustrate the per- 
fections ot Gad. ‘ To prove him, and Ulus- 
trate his high worth.’ Shak.—i. To explain 
or elucidate; to make clear, intelligible, or 
obvious; to exemplify, as by means of 
figures, comparisons, and the like ; as, to 
illustrate a passage of Scripture by com- 
ments, or of a profane autlior by a gloss.— 

6. To ornament and elucidate by means of 
pictures, drawings, &c. 

Illustrate t (il-Ius'toit>, a. Famous; re- 
nowned; illustrious. ‘This most gallant, 
illustrate, and learned gentleman.' Shalt. 
Illustration (il-lus-tra'-slion), n. [L. illtts- 
tratio, iliustrationis, a vivid representation, 
from illustro, to light up. See Iplustkatb.] 

1. The act of illustrating; the act of render- 
ing clear or obvious; explanation; elucida- 
tion.— 2. The state of being illustrated; a.s, 
in this mental illilstratim of his. — 3. Thai 
which illustrates, as a comparison or ex- 
ample intended to make clear or obvious 
or to remove obscurity; an engraving, pic- 
tinee, and the like, intended to ornament 
and elucidate. 

Illustrative (il-lus'tra-tiv), a. 'rending to 
illustrate; as, (a) tending to elucidate, ex- 
plain, or exemplify; as, an argument or 
simile illustrative of a subject, (6)t Tend- 
ing to make glorious or illustrious; lionoi-- 
illc.' 

Illustratively (il-lus'tra-tiv-li), adv. By 
way of illustration or elucidation. 
Illustrator (il-lus'triit-ijr), n. One who il- 
lustrates. 

The right gracious ff/kjfj-nfox of virtue. Chapman:. 
lUustratory (il-lns'tra-to-ri), a. Serving to 
Uhisti-ate. 

Illustrious (il-lus'tri-us), a. [L. illustrxs, 
lighted up, clear, distinguished; probably 
contr. for illucestris—il for in, into, and 
hiaeo, to shine, from lux, lucis, light.] 1. Pos- 
sessing lustre or brilliancy; luminous; lust- 
rous; splendid. 

Quench the light, thine eyes are guides illustrious,. 

Beau. & FI; 

2. Distinguished by gi'eatness, nobleness, 
&c.; conspicuous; renowned; eminent; as,, 
an illustrious general or magistrate; an iZ- 
ZwsZn'oMS prince.— 3, Conferring lustre or 
honour; brilliant; renowned; a.s, illustrious 
actions. 

Illustrious acts high raptures do infuse, 

And every conqueror creates a muse. Waller. 
SVN. Remarkable, conspicuous, noted, fa- 
mous,: celebrated, signal, renowned, emi- 
nent, exalted, noble, glorious. 
Illustriously (il-lus'tri-us-li), adv. In an 
illustrious manner; conspicuously; nobly; 
eminently; gloriously. 


Fate, far, fat, f;}ll; 


me, met, Mr; pine, pin; note, not, move; 


tube, tub, hull; oil, imund; ii, Sc. abwne: , y, Scs'f^, 


ILLUSTRIOirSNJSSS 


Illustrlousness (il-lus'ti'i-ufi-iKJs), n. 'J’he 
condition or fxuallty of Ijeing’ illustrious ; 
eminence; greatness; grandeur; glory. 
IlluxuriOTis (11-lug-zu'ri-us), a. [Prefix 
for in, m)t, and luxurious.} Not luxurious. 
Ill-will (ip wil), 11 . Enmity; malevolence. 
‘No I bear you.’ Shale. 

m- Wilier (il'wil-er), n. One who wishes ill 
to another. Beau. <£ FI. 
ni-Willie (il-wildi), a. Ill-disposed; ill-na- 
tured; malicious; not willing to part -with 
anything; niggardly. [Scotch.] 

Ill-wislier (ii'wisli-er), One who wishes 
evil to another; an enemy. 

Illy (il'li), adv. In an ill or evil manner; not 
well; ill. [Rare.] 

Thou dost deem 

That I Iiave ziiy spared so Jarg’e a band, 

Disabling from pursuit our weaken’d troops. 

Ilmenite (il'men-it), n. [So called from II- 
men, a branch of tlie Oral Mountains, in 
the province of Orenburg in Siireria.] A 
black ore of iron, coasistihg of peroxide of 
iron and the blue o.vide of titanium, found 
in the raiascite of the Ilmen Mountains. 
Ilvaite (il'va-it), n. [ProniL. Ilva, Elba.] A 
silicate of iron and lime, found in Elba in 
black prismatic crystals. 

I’m (till). Contracted from I am. 

Im-. A prefix, a form of L. in, used before 
Words beginning with a labial for the sake 
of easy utterance; as, hjihibe, 'immense, 'im- 
partial. See In-. 

Image (hn'aj), n. [Fr. ; L. imago, akin to 
imitor, to imitate.] 1. A representation 
or similitude of any person or thing, sculp- 
tured, drawn, painted, or otherwise made 
perceptible by the sight ; a statue, picture, 

. or stamped representation; an ethgy; as, an 
image wrought out of stone, wood, or wax. 
‘Even lilce a stony image, cold and numb.’ 
Sliak 

Its minted coins. ... 

Now stamped with the of good Queen Bes.s, 

Anti now of a bloody Mary. Bood. 

2. The representation of any person or thing 
made an object of worship; an idol. 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image; 

, . . thou shalt not bow down thysblt to them, nor 
serve them. , .Ex. xx. 4, $. 

3. What forms a copy, counterpart, or like- 
ness of something else; copy; likeness; em- 
bodiment ; as, the child is tlie image of its 
mother. ‘looking on his images (i.e. his 
children).’ Shale., 

Thi.5 play is the image of a murder done in Vienna. 

4. A representation of anything to the mind; 
a picture drawn by fancy; a conception; an 
idea. 

Gan we conceive 

Image of aught delightful, soft, or great 1 Prior. 
The image of his father was less fresh in bis mind. 

Disraeli, 

5. Semblance; show; appearance. 

The face of things a frightful image bears. 

Dryden, 

For by the image of my cause I see 
The portraiture of his. Shak. 

0. In rhet. a term somewhat loosely used, 
hut which appears generally to denote a 
metaphor dilated and rendered a more com- 
plete picture by the assemblage of various 
ideas through which the same metaphor con- 
tinues to run, yet not sufficiently expanded 
to fonn an allegory. Brands and Cox. 

Images . , . are of great use to give -weight, mag- 
nificence, and strength to a discourse. London Ency. 
f. In opties, the spectrum or appearance of 
an object made by reflection or refraction; 
or, more scientifically, the locus of all tlm 
pencils of converging or diverging rays ema- 
nating from every point of the object, and 
received on a surface. It is by means of 
optical Images that vision is effected. The 
: eye is an assemblage of lenses which concen- 
trate the rays emanating from each point 
of the object on a tissue of very delicate 
:: nerves, called the retina, where an exact 
image or representation of the object is 
formed. The images of external objects are 
painted on the retina in a reversed position, 

; and from the retina the impressions are 
transmitted to thesensorium by the optical 
rntgei.— Aerial images. See under Aerial. 
Image (im'aj), r.t. pret. & pp. imaged; ppr. 
imaging. 1. To form an image of; to re- 
present by an image; to reflect the image or 
likeness of ; to mirror ; as, mountains im- 
aged in the peaceful lake. — 2, To represent 
to the mental vision; to form a likeness of 
in the mind by the fancy or recollection. 

And charms he must behold no more. Pape. 

: 8. To he like; to resemble ; as, he imaged 
his brother. Pope. 


Imageable ( im ' aj - a-bl), «. That mav he 
imaged. 

Image-hrealier (im'aj-brak-er), n. One who 
breaks or destroys images; an iconoclast; 
an idoloclast. 

Imageless (im'aj-Ies), a. Ha.ving no image. 
But a voice 

Is wantint^; the deep truth is Skd/ty. 

Image-maker (im'aj-mak-er). n. A maker 
of images; a manufacturer of plaster Casts 
and flg«re.s, or .statues. 

Image-man (im'aj-man), n. A dealer in 
plaster cast.s. 

Imagery (im'aj-e-ri), -n. 1 , The work of one 
who makes images or sensible represonta- 
tions of objects; pictures; statues; imita- 
tion work; images in general or collectively. 
Rich carvings, portraitures and imagery. Diyde/!. 

Rare front.s of varied mosaic, covered witli ima- 
wilder and quainter tlian ever filled a Midsum- 
mer Niglit'-s Dream. P.Ysgin. 

2. Unreal show; imitation; appearance. 

What can thy imagery of sorrow mean ? Prior. 

S. .Forms of the fancy; false ideas; imagi- 
nary phantasms. 

The imagery of a melancholic fancy, jtiterhiry. 

4. In rhet. rhetorical images collectively; 
figures in discourse. 

I wish there may be in tliis poem any instance of 
good imagery. Drydeu. 

Iraage-Tvorsliip (ira'aj-wer-.ship), n. The 
worship of images; Idolatry. 

Imaginable (im-aj'in-a-bl), a. [Fr. .See Im- 
agine.] Capable of being imagined or con- 
ceived. 

Men sunk'.into tlie greatest darkness ima.ginaMe. 

Thinnson. 

Imaginableness (im-aj'in-a-M-nes),n. State 
of being imaginable. 

Imaginably (im-aj'in-a-bli), adn In an 
imaginable manner. 

Imaglnal (im-aj'in-al), a. Characterized by 
imagination; imaginative; given to the use 
of rhetorical figures or images. N. B. Res. 
Imaginantt (im-aj'ln-ant), a. [L. imagin- 
ans, imaginwntis, ppr. of imagino, to fonu 
or reflect an image. See Imagination.] 
Imagining; conceiving. 

Imaginantt (im-aj'in-ant), n. One who Is 
prone to form strange idea.s. 

Imaginarily (ira-aj'in-a-rj-li), adi;. In an 
imaginary manner; in imagination. [.Rare.] 
Imaginariness (im-aj'in-a-ri-'ues), n. The 
condition or quality of being imaginary, 
imaginary (im-aj'ln-a-ri), d. [1. imagina- 
■ rius, pertaining to an image, existing only 
in the imagination, from mh ago, 
an image. ] Existing only in imagination or 
fancy; not real. 

ills and fancied tortures. Addison. 

~ Imaginary quantity or expression, in 
math, an algeiiraie expression or symbol 
. having no assignable arithmetical or nu- 
merical meaning or interpretation; the even 
root of a negative quantity; as, V—a; 

—2. Called also an Impossible Quantity or 
Expression.— -Imaginary faaus, in optics, the 
point towards which converging rays tend, 
but which they are prevented from coming 
to by some obstacle. It is also termed the 
Virtual Focus.— Bm. Ideal, fanciful, chi- 
merical, visionary, fancied, unreal. 
Imaginary (ira-aj'in-a-ri), n. In alg. an 
imaginary expression or quantity. 
Imaglnatif,t ft. [Fr.] Suspicious. Chaucer. 
Imagination (im-nj'in-a"shon), -n. [L. im- 
aginatio, imaginationis, from imagino, iiii- 
aginaium, to ^orm or reflect an image, from 
imago, imaginis, an image.} 1. The power 
or faculty of the mind by which it conceives 
and forms ideas of things communicated to 
it by the organs of sense. Imagination, 
in its proper sense, according to Reid, 
signifies a lively conception of objects of 
sight. It is distinguished from concep- 
tion as a part from a whole. ‘ The business 
of conception,’ says Stewart, ‘is to present 
us with an exact transcript of what we have 
felt or perceived. But we haim also a power 
of modifying our conceptions, by comhining 
the parts of different ones so as to form new 
wholes of our own creation. I shall employ 
the Word imagination to express this power. 

I apprehend this to be the proper sense of 
the word, if imagination be the power which 
gives birth to the productions of the poet 
and the painter.’ Imagination might be 
defined as the wiE working on the materials 
of niomory; not satisfled with following 
the order prescribed by natm-e or, suggested 
by accident, it selects the parts of different 
conceptions or objects of memory to form a 
whole more pleasing, more elevated, more 


sublime, inoro terrilile, or more awful flian 
lias ever been pre-sentod in the ordinary 
coiu'se of nature. Tim termiBoften employed 
in a narrow acceptation as syiioiiyiuiius 
with fancy, which i>ropei'ly is only a lower 
or sli,gliter development of the imaginative 
faculty. In its widest signitication, however, 
imagination is co-exten'sive with imfntion, 
furnishing the writer with whatever is most 
happy and appropriate in language, or vivid 
Mid fordhle in thought. ' 

_ The power of the niitid to tlecoiiipose its coneeii* 
lions, .nnd to recombim; tlie elements of tlicm ;tt its 
fileasiire, is culled its faculty of i?nagiit!itioa. 

Is. Taylor. 

2. Image in the mind; conceptimi; idea. 

Sometimes despair darkens all her itragpinlim.s. 

Sir'p. Sidney. 

8. Contrivance; sclieme; device; plot. 

Thou hast seen all their vengeance .and .all their 
imaginntiotis aijainst me. Lam, iii. 60, 

4. All unsolid or fanciful ojiinion. 

We are apt to tliink that apace, in itself, is actually 
boundless; to which ivuigination the idea of space 
of itseli leads us. Loege. 

—litrciitiitii, Imaginatmi. See under In- 
vention. 

Imaginative (im-aj'in-at-iv), a. [Fr. Ima 
ginatif, from imagino, imagina tiim, to form 
or reflect an image. See Im.igination. ] 

1. That forms imaginations ; endowed witli 
imagination; as, tlie imagmafMi faculty. 

Milton had a highly imaginative, Cowley a vary 
fanciful mind. Coleridge. 

2. Owing existence to, or eliaracterizod Ity, 
imagination : used generally in the highest 
sense of the ivord. 

In all the higher departments of imaginative art, 
nature .‘ttill constitutes an importriiit element. Mure. 

ImagSnativeuess ( im - aj ' in-St-iv-ne-s ), n. 
Quality of being imaginative. 

Imagine (im-aj'in), n.t pret. & pp. imagined; 
ppr. imagining. [Fr, imaginer,!. imaginor, 
from imago, image.] 1. To form a notion or 
idea of in the mind ; to produce by the 
imagination; as, we caii imagine the figure 
of a horse’s head united to a luiman body. 

2. To conceive in thought; to think. 

Weil, I will lock his counsel in iny breast ; 

Anti what I do let that rest. , SIiaE. 

3. To contrive in purpose; to solienie; to de- 
vise. 

How long will ye imagine mfechief again.st a man? 

P.s.lxii.3. 

Syn. To fancy, conceive, apprehend, thiiik, 
believe, snppose,deem, plan, scheme, devise, 
frame. 

Imagine (im-aj'in), v.i. 1 . To form images 
or conceptions ; to conceive ; to devise. — , 
‘2, To suppose: to fancy; to tliink. , 

My sister is not so dofenceiess left 

A.S you imagine. ' Milton, 

Imaginer (im-aj'in-dr), n. One who imagines; 
one who forms ideas or conceptions; one 
wlio contrives. 

Imagining (im-aj'in-liig), n. 1. The act of 
forming images.— .2. That which is imagined. 

Present fears 

Are less than horrible 

ImaginottS t (im-aj'in-us), a. Full of or 
characterized by imagination; imaginative. 

As the stiiffe 

Prepar'd for arras pictures, is no picture 

Till it be form’d, and man hatli cast the beames 

Of his fancy thorough it. Chapman. 

Imago (im-a'go), n. [h., an image.] In nat. 
hist, the last or perfect state of an insect, 
after the pupa ease or sheath has been shed, 
and the animal appears. 

Imam, Imanm (i-miim', i-mam'), n. [Ar- 




Iniara of a Mosque. 

im&m, from ammd, to walk before, to pre- 
side.] A minister or priest who performs 


ch, c/iain; ch. Sc. loc/i; 
Yon. II, 


j,joh; 11 , .Fr. ton; 


TH, then; th, thin; w, tdg; wh, u/Mg; zh, aeure.— -See K liY. 



IMAK 

the I'esjular service of the niosfjue aniong 
the Mohaniinedans; generally, one who has 
precedence in war orpniyer, f 

in science and literature, ihe Sultan ot 
I'lirlcf-iv :is cliitif of /tH eceJesiastieal aftau-s 
has the title, which is or lias been borne by 
some other Mussulnnui princes. 

Ttpati (i-miin'), n. Same ns Imam 
Tmhftlin ain-bam'). v.t. To embalm. 
iSan (im-ban'). i t [rrefis im for w, and 
ten] To excommunicate, in a civil sense; 
to ciit off from the rights of man, or exclude 
from the common privilego.s of humanity. 
J. lid j-lijit!. [Bare.] ^ •, 

Imband ( im-baud'), v. t. [Prefix im for in, 

andtemf.] To form into a band or bunas. 

Beneiith full sails imbanded nations rise. 

Barloiv. 

Imhanlc (im-bangk'). ■a. f- [Prefix ini for vn, 
and ten*.] To embank (which seeX 
ImhaiUtment (ira-bangk'ment), n. Emhank- 
ment (which see). , 

Imhannered (im-ban'erd), a. Burmshed 
with banners, ' , ' 

Imbare f (im-bar'), v. t. To make or lay bare; 
to expose. ‘ To imbare their crooked titles. 
Shale. Some read Imbar, to bar or exclude. 
ImhaiJi (im-bam'), at. To deposit in a 
barn. 

A fair harvest ... well in and unbariud. Herbert. 
Imbarren (im-ha'ren), uf. Same as Em- 
barren. ■ , 

Imbase (im-has'), a t. To embase (wliieli see). 
Imbastardizet (im-bas't6rd-iz),r. t. Same as 
Emhastardize. , 

Imbathe (im-baTH'),D.i!. To erabathe (which 

ImbWled (im-hat'tld),a. Bmhattled (which 

ItSiecile (im'be-sel), a. [B. imbedllis, ini- 
hecilliis, feeble in body or. mind—doubtf ully 
derived from prefix im for in, and bacUlm, 
a staff; lit. one without a stay or support.] 
1. Destitute of strength; weak; feeble; im- 
potent; helpless. 

We in a manner were got out of Gojl’-s possession! 

■were in resoeot to him become ancUost. 

■ ■ Barrorni " 

3. Mentally feeble; fatuous; with mental 
faculties greatly impaired.— S yn. Weak, 
debilitated, feeble, iuflrm, impotent. , ^ 
Imbecile (im'he-sSl), ?!. One that is im- 
becile or impotent either in body or mind. 
Imbeoilet (im'be-s§l),h.«. To make imbecile; 
to weaken, Jer, Taylor. 
Imbeeilitate(itti"be-sil1t-at),®.t. To weaken; 
to render feeble; : ... 

Imbecility (im-be-silT-ti), ». [Br. imteette 
liU; L. idbuoillitas, from ^m6ecu^ls, inmeil- 
lus, weak, feeble. Sea iMBEOlhB.] The con- 
dition or quality of being imbecile; weak- 
ness either of body or mind. 

Cruelty . . « argues not only a depravedness of 
nature, but also a meanness of courage and zVw/w/A 
of iiiind, Sh* IV, 

—Debility, Infirmity, Imbecility. See under 
DEBIhlTY, ^ 

Imbed (im-becT), v.t. To embed (which see). 
ImbelliC (im-bel'ik), a. [L, prefix im. for in, 
not, nndbellieus, warlike, from helium, war.] 
Sol warlike or martial. ‘ The imbellie pea- 
sant.’ Vimius. [Bare.] 

Imbellisbt (ira-bel'ish), v.t. To embellish. 
B'p. Hall; Milton. 

Imbenching (im-bensh'ing), n. [Prefix im 
for in, and bench.] A raised work like a 
bench. Farkhurst. 

Imber, Immer (imlffer, im'cr), n. The em- 
ber-goose (which see). 

Imbibe (im-bibo, r.f. prot. pp. imbibed; 
ppr, imbibing. [L. imbibo — im for in, in, 
into, and bibo, to drink; Fc. imbiber.] 1. To 
drink in; to absorb; as, a dry or porous body 
imbibe,^ a fluid; a sponge imbibes moisture. 
2. To receive or admit into the mind and 
retain; as, to imbibe principles; to imbibe 
errors. Imbibing in the mind always im- 
plies retention, at least for a time. 

It 15 not easy for the mind to put off those confused 
notions and prejudices it has imbibed from custom. 

Locke, 

.S.t To cause to drink in; to iuihuo. ‘ Earth, 
imbibed with . . . acid.' Xeicftin, 
Imbiber (jni-bib'6r), n. One who or that 
which imbibes, ArtetAnof. 

Imbibition (im-bi-bi'shon), n. The act of 
: imbibing; the absorption of a liquid into the 
pores of a solid. Bacon; Boyle. 

Imbltter (im-hit'tfir), v.t. See Embhser, 
linbitterer:(im-bit't6r-er), 'll. Same mEm- 
: Mthrer. Johnson. 

Imblaze (im-blfw,'), v.t. To embhaze. 
lmblazott (im-bla'zon), u.t. To emblazon. 
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Imbodiment (im-bo'th-ment), n. The act 
of imbodying; embodiment (which see). 
Imbody (im-bo'di), r.i._ 1. Toiimte into a 
body, mass, or collection ; to coalesce.^ 

2. To become body or matter; to become in- 
carnate or material. 

The soul grows clotted by coiit.igion, 
tnwodies, and imbrutes. Mtaon. 

Imbody (im-bo'di), v.t. l. To put into or 
invest with a body.— 2. To form into a body; 
to collect into an aggregate. — 3. To give 
material form to ; to rentier palpable, bee 
Embody. 

Imboilt (im-boil'),«.*- To effervesce; to rage. 
Spenser. , , , 

Imbolden (im-holcl'n), v.t. To embolden 
(which see). ^ „ 

Imbonityt (im-boiTi-ti), n. [L. 'wafor in, 
not, and bonitas, goodness,] iVant of good- 
ness or good qualities. Burton. _ 

Imborder (Im-hor'dSr), v.t. [Prefix im for 
in, and border.] 1. To furnish or inclose 
with a border; to adorn with a border.— 
2. To place as in a border; to form a border 
of. 

Thick-woven arborets ana flowers 
tniborder'd on each bank, Milton, 

ImbOSkt (im-bosk'), v.t. [It. imhoscare, to 
lie in ambuscade. See Emboss.] To con- 
ceal, as in bushes; to hide. 

Reque-sthig him to depart, and imbask himself in 
the mountain, Shelton. 

ImbosKt (im-hosk'), u.f. To lie concealed. 
They seek tlie dark, the bushy, the tangled forest ; 
they would ttnlm'h. Milton. 

Imbosom (im-bb'ziim), v.t. To embosom 
(which see). „ , 

ImbostUTet (uB-bost.'ur), n. Embossed 
work. Beau. <& PI, „ 

Imbotiild (im ■bound'), v.t. Same as Em- 
bound. , 

Imbow (ira-bo'), r.t. Same as Embow. 
Imbowel (im-bou'el), v.t, 'To embowel. 
Imbower (im-boiT6r), ti.f. 'To cover wither 
as with a bower; to shelter with or as with 
trees. ‘In thick shelter of black shades 
imb&wer'd.’ Milton. ‘ A shady bank, thick 
over-head with verdant roof imboim’d,' 
Milton, , 

And the silent isle Aafoiverr ; 

v, Thelndy ofShalott. Tennyson. 
Imbower (im-bou'6r), v.i. To form a hower, 
Milton; . , ' 

Imtaowment (im-ho'ment), n, Same as Em- 
boioment. . 

Imbox (im-hoks'), v.t. 'To embox, ^ ^ 
Imbraidf-(im-tead'), v.t. Same asEmbrmd. 
Imbraugle (im-brang'gl), u.*, ^ To entangle; 
to embrangle. ‘ Physiology tmbrangled with 
an inapplicable logic. ’ Coleridge. 

Imbreed (ira-bred'), v.t. To generate within. 
See INBRBEB. . , . 

Imbricate, Imbricated (im'bri-kat. im bri- 
kat-ed), ,a. [L. imbrieatus, pp. oi imbnoo, 
imbricaturn, to cover with gutter-tiles, to 
form like a gutter-tile from imbrex, inibri- 
cfe, a hollow tile, a gutter-tile,] 1, Bent 
ana hollowed like a roof or 
gutter-tile.— 2. Lying or lap- 
ping over each other, like tiles 
on a roof; parallel, with a 
straight surface, and lying or 
lapping one over the other, as 
tlie -scales on the leaf-huds of 
plants or the scales of fishes 
and of reptiles. The figure 
shows the imbricated scales of 
the involucre of the common artichoke 
XCynaraScolymus). 

Imbricate (im'bri-kat), v.t. To lay or lap, 
the one over the other, as tiles. 

The fans consisted of the trains of peacocks whose 
quills were set in a long stem so ,is to imbricate the 
plumes in the gradation of their natural growths. 

Bec/iford. 

Imbrication (im-bri-ka'shon), n, l. I^tate 
of being imbricate ; an overlapping of the 



Imbricate. 



Tmbrication—Roof and Column. 

edges, like that of tiles or shingles.— 2, A 
hollow resembling that of a gutter-tile. 
Imbricative (im'bri-kat-iv), a. Same as 
Imbricate. ' 


Imbrocado (im-brO-ka'do), n. Cloth of gold 
or silver. [Bare.] 

Imbrocata, Imbroccata (mi-bro-ka'ta), u. 
[It.__prefi.x im for in, and broseare, to in- 
cite, brocoo, a nail.] In fencing, a thrust 
over the arm. 

Imbroglio (im-bro'lyo), n, [It., from prefix : 
imioT in, and broglktre, to confound or mi.x 
together. See Beoil.] 1. An intricate or 
complicated plot, as of a romance or drama. 

2. An intricate and perplexing state of 
affairs; a misunderstanding between per- 
sons or nations of a complicated nature. 
‘Wrestling to free itself from the baleful 
imbroglio.’ Carlyle. 

ImbrowE (im-broun'), r.f. [/ii and &mt)».] 

1. To make brown; to tan. ‘The foot . . .; 
that was with dirt imbroion'd.’ Oay.—%. To 
make dark or obscure. Milton. 

Imbrue (im-bro'), v.t. pret. & pp. imbrued; 
ppr. imbruing. [Probably, a.s Wedgwood 
thinks, from O.Fr. embruer, s'embruer, to 
dabble one’s self (Cotgrave), ultimately 
from prefix im for in, and L. bibere, to 
drink, in the same way as Br. breuvage, 
beverage, comes from bibere.] 1. To wet or 
moisten ; to soak ; to drench in a fluid, as 
inblood. 

I..ucius pities the offenders, 

That would imbrue their hands in Cato's blood. 

Addison. 

2. t To pour out liquor. Simmr. 

Imbrued (im-brbd'), p. and a. Moistened; 

in her. covered or besprinkled with blood; 
embrued; as, a spear imbrued. 

ImbruemeEt (im-bro'ment), n. The act of 
imbruing or state of being imbrued, 
Imbrute (im-br5t'), v.t. pret,^ & pp. *?(- 
bruted; ppr. imbruting. [Prefix tin for mi, 
and brute.] To degrade to the state of av 
brute; to reduce to brutality. 

: Mix’d with bestial slime, 

This essence to incarnate and imbrute. 

That to the height of Deity a-spiredt Milton, 

Imbrute (Im-brot'), v.i. To full or sink to 
the state of , a brute. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, , 

Imhodiea and imtmiies, till she quite lose : . , 
The divine property of her first being’. d/tVtet. 

Imbmtement (im-brot'ment), n. Act of 
making or state of becoming brutish. [Bare.] 
Imbue (im-bfi'), v.t. pi-et. & pp. imbued; ppr, 
imbuing. [L. imbw, allied to imber, a 
shower; Skr. ani&ii, water; or from in, and 
root of bibo, to drink.] 1. To tinge deeply; 
to dye; as, to imbue cloth. 

Clothes which Inive once been thoroughly imbued 
with black, cannot well afterwards be dyed into 
lighter colour. JSoyle. 

2. 'To tincture deeply; to cause to become 
impressed or penetrated; as, to imluaCie 
minds of youth with good principles. , 

Thy wards, with grace divine 
Imbued, bring to tlrelr sweetness no satiety. Milton. 
Imbuemeut (im-hu'ment), ’> 1 . The act of 
imbuing; a deep tincture. 

Imburset (im-bfers'), v.t. [Prefix im for in, 
and burse. See BtJESE.] 'To supply money; 
to stock with money. 

Imbursemeutt (im-bbrs'ment), n, 1. The 
act of imhursing or supplying money.— 
2. Money laid up in stock. 

ImbutiOE (im-bu'shon), n. Act of imbuing. 
Imi'tability (ini'i-ta-bil'i-ti), n [See IMI- 
TATE.] 'The condition or quality of being : 
irnitable. 

According to the multifnriotisness of this imitabil- 
so are the possibilities of being. Norris, 

Irnitable (im'i-ta-bl), a, 1. Capable of being 
imitated or copied. 

The characters of men placed in lowwstatioiis of ;; 
life are more u-sefnl, as being imitableMy greater 
numbers, - Atierbuiy. . 

2. Worthy of imitation. [Bare.] 

As acts of parliament are not regarded by most 
irnitable writers, I account the relation of them tm* : 
proper for history. Hayward. 

lEiltableuess (im'i-ta-bl-nes), n. Imitabil- 
ity. , , " 

Imitate (im'i-tat), v.t. pret. & pp. imitated; 
ppr. imitating. [L. unitor^, imitatus, ii'om 
a root which gives also imago, image.} . 
1. To follow as a model, pattern, or exam-: 
pie; to copy or ende.avour to copy in acts, ; 
manners, and the like. ‘Despise wealth auc) 
imitate a god.’ Comley.—S. To produce, or ; 
endeavour to produce, a semblmme oi* like-: 
ness of, in form, colour, qualities, conduct, 
maimers, and the like. 

I have thought some of n.-iture’-S journeymen had 
nnide men, and not made them well, they imitated 
humanity so abominably. Shah. 

S. To produce, as the copy or counterfeit of 
something.else; to counterfeit. : 


Bate, far, fat, fall; 


me, met, hSr; pine, pin; nSte, not, move; 


tube, tub, bpll; ; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abMiic; f, &o. iey. 


IMITATION 

This Ji-ind appear’d a shining sword to wield, 

: And that sustain’d .an imitated shield, Dryden. 

Imitation (.iiu-i'ta'slion), n. inLitatio, 
■imi'tatiijiiUi fvtmi huitur, hintatun, to iuii- 
tote. See Imitate.] l. The act of imitat- 
irifi. 

Poetry is an act of ijnitation^ . . . that is to say, 
a representation, counterfeiting, or figuring forth. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

2. That ivhicli is made or produced as a 
copy; likeness; resemblance. 

Both these arts are not only true imitaiions of 
nature, but of the best nature. Dryden. 

S. In mmic, the repetition of essentially the 
same melodie idea, as different degrees at 
the scale, by different jiarts or voices in a 
pol.vphonic composition. . 

Imitational (im-i-ta'shon-al), a. Eelatins 
to imitation; resembling. 

Imitationist (im-i-ta'shon-ist), a.. A mere 
imitator; one iviio wants ori,ginality. 
Imitative (im'i-tiit-iv), a. l. Tliat imitate.s; 
inclined to imitate or copy; as, man is mi 
imitative being. — 2. Aiming at imitation; 
exhibiting or designed to exliiliit an imita- 
tion of a pattern or model; as, painting is 
an imitative art.-— 3. Tormed after a model, 
pattern, or original. 

This temple, less in form, with equal grace, 

Was imitative of tiie first in Thrace. Dyydeii. 

—Imitative nmsia, music which is particu- 
larly exiiressive either of the internal feel- 
ings and states of the mind or of the objects 
and occurrences of the external world. 
Imitative (im'i-tat-iv), n. In (jram. a verVi 
predicating imitation or resemblance, 
flnitatively (im'i-tat-iv-li), adv. In an imi- 
tative manner. 

Imitativeness (im'i-tat-iv-nes), n. Quality 
of being imit.ative. 

Imitator (im'i-tat-6r), n. One who imitates, 
copies, or follows. 

Iraitatorshlp(im'i-tat-6r-ship), n. The office 
or state of an imitator. 

Imitatress, Imitatrix (im'i-tat-res, iin'i- 
tat-rlks), n. A female who imitates. 
Immaculate (im-ma'kQ-Iiit), a. [L, irnma- 
mlatm—im for in, not, and maeulatus, pp. 
oirmouio, maaulatwm, to spot, tvominaoula, 
a spot,] 1. Spotless; pure; unstained; im- 
deflled ; without blemisii; as, immaculate 
reputation; immaculate thoughts; ininiaou- 
late edition. 

Were but mv soul as pure 
From other guilt as that, Heaven did not hold 
One more immaculate. Denham. 

2. Pure; limpid; not tinged with impure 
matter. 

Thou sheer, immaculate, and silver fountain. 

Shak. 

—Immaculate conception, the dogma, tie- 
fined by the Koman Catholic Church in 
1854, tiiat the Virgin Mary_ was conceived 
and bom without original sin. 
Immaculately (im-ma'ku-lfit-li), adv. In an 
immaculate manner; witli spotles.s purity. 
Immaculateiie3S(ini-ma'ku-Iat-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being immaculate; 
spotless purity. 

Immailed (im-mfild'), a. [.Prefl.x im for in, 
ami mail. ] Wearing mail or armour. 
Immalleahle (im-maTlS-a-hl), a. [Prefix im. 
for in, not, and malleable (which see). ] Not 
malleable; that cannot he extended by ham- 
mering. 

Jmmanacle (im-ma'na-kl), v.t pret. & pp. 
imvianacled; ppr. immanacUng. [Prefix im, 
for in, and manacle.] To put manacles on; 
to fetter or confine; to restrain from free 
. action. 

Although this corporal rind 
. Thoa hast Milton, 

Imma, nation (im-ma-na'shon), n. A flowing 
, or entering in. 

A quick immanation of continuous fantasies. Lamb. 
Immane (im-man'), a. [L, immunis, huge, 

. : vast, savage. Etymology doubtful] Vast; ; 
huge; very great. ‘So immane a man.’ 
Chapman. [Eare.] ; 

Immanely (im-mau'li), f«Zu. Monstrously; 

: crueEy. 

Immanence, Immanency (im'ma-nens, ; 
• imhna-nen-si), n. The condition of being 
- immanent; inherence: indwelling. 

Immanence implies the unity of the intellifrent 
principle in creation in the creation itself, .and of 
course includes in it every genuine form of pantile- • 
vism. Transcendence implies the existence of a sep.a- 
rate divine intelligence, and of another anti spiritual 
state of being, intended to perfeotionata our own. 

^ y. D.Morell. ■ 

iBmanent (im'ma-nent), a, [L. -immanouv ; 

ot irmnaneo, to remain in 
or near-%m for in, in, and maneo.to remain.] 3 
Eeraaining in or within; hence, not passing 


1 out of the .sidiject ; limited in activity, 
agency, tir eff'ect to the sidijeet or a,sanci- 
I ated acts; inlicrcnt and indwellirig ; iuter- 
nal or sulijective: oiqiosed to tranaitim. 

Conceiving, ni, well :±.s projecting or z'e.solving, are 
what the schooliueii call nets of the iiiiiul, 

which produce nothing beyond themselves. Uut 
pauumg is a trnnsitive act, which produces an effect 
di.stinct from the operation, and this effect is the pic- 
ture. Jieiii. 

I Immanifest (im-m!i'ni-fo.st), «. [Prcfi.v im 
■ j for in, not, and viwiifesL] Not maiiife.st 
I or apparent. 

i Immanity (im-ma'ni-ti), ». ‘I.'im condition 
I of being immane;' barbarity; savageiie.ss. 

( N 0 man c;in but marvel at th;it barbarous imnia- 

feral madness. Bterton. 

Immantle (im-man'tl), )>.f. [Preli.vZwi ior in, 
and mantle, ) To envelop, as witli a mantle. . 
0 joy to liirii in this retreat, 
hnmanthid in ambrosial dark. Tenttystm. 

Immanuel (im-ma'jiu-el), n. fHeh.—im, 
with, am/, us. and Mi, Uoil.) (iod with us: 
an .appellation of our .Saviour. 
Iinmarc6s,sitole (im-miir-.se.s'i-bl), a. [L. irn 
for in, not, iind marccuco, to fade.] Ihi- 
fading. 

Immarginate (im-mar'jhi-at), a. [L. im for 
in, not, and murginatc.] Without a mar- 
gin. 

Immartial (im-mar'shal), a. [I’l-ellx im. for 
in, not, and martial.] i^ot martial; not 
warlike. 

Immask (im-masld), v. t. [ITellx ini for in, 
iiud To cover with or as with si 

mask; to disguise. 

I Immatchahle (im-macli'a-ld), a. [Prefix im 
I for in, not, and matchable.] That camiot 
I lie matched; iieerless. 
j Immaterial (im-ma-teTi-al), a. [Prefix im 
I for in, not, and material.] 1. Not consist- 
ing of matter; incorporeal; spiritual; as, 
immaterial spirits. 

Angels are spirits immaterial and intellectual. 

Hooker. 

2. Without weiglit; of no essential conse- 
quence; unimportant. 

It may seem immaterial whether ue shall not re- 
collect each other hereafter. Cowfer. 

Immaterialism (ira-ma-te'ri-al-izm), n. 

1. The doctrine tiiat immaterial sukstauces 
or spiritual beings exist or are possible.— 

2. The doctrine that there is no material 
world, but that all exists only in the niirKl, 

Immaterialism is the doctrine of Bi.shop Berkeley, 
that there is no material .substance, niid that all be- 
ing may be reduced to mind, and ideas in a mind. 

Fleming'. 

I Iinmaterialist (im-nm-teTi-al-ist), n. One 
' who believes in or professes inimaterialism. 

I Immateriality (im-nia-te'ri-aT'i-ti), n. The 
<[i!iility of lieing immaterial or not consi.st- 
ing of matter; destitution or absetioe of 
matter; as, the immatarialitg of the soul. 

Ininiaieriaiity is predicated of mind, to denote 
that a.s a substance it is diiferent from matter. Si^iri- 
tuality is the positive expression of the same idea. 

Flemififj'. 

Immateriallze (iTn-mii-te'ri-al-Iz), v.t. To 
make immaterial or incorporeal. 
Immaterially (im-ma-te'ri-al-li), adv. In 
an immaterial manner; without matter; in 
a manner unimportant. 

Immaterialness (im-ma-te'ri-!il-nes),M. The 
state of being' immaterial; immateriality. 
Immateriate (im-ma-tc'ri-at), a. Not con- 
sisting of matter; incorporeal; immaterial. 
[Bare.] 

Immature (im-ma-tfu''), a. [I. immatnrm, 
unripe— im for in, not. and maturm, ripe. J 
1. Not mature or ripe; unripe; as, imma- 
ture fruit.— 2. Not perfect; not bronglit to 
a complete state; as, immatiire plan.s or 
counsels. —3. Too early; coming before tlie 
natural time; hasty; premature. 

We are pleai5cd, aiul call not that death hnninture^ 
if a man lives till seventy. Jor. Taylor. 

Immatured (im-ma-turd'), «. Not matured; 
not ripened. 

Immaturely (Im-ma-tur'li), adv. In an im- 
mature manner; unripely; crudely; premti- j 
tiirely. j 

Immatureness, Immaturity (im-ma-tur'- j 
nes, im-mii-tur'i-ti), n. The state or quality i 
of being immature; unripeness; incomplete- j 
ness. ‘When the woidd has outgrown its j 
intellectual Mj'wnatMrify.’ Dr. Caird. I 
Immeability (im-me-a-biTi-ti), n. [1. im , 
for in, not, and medbili/s, passable, from i 
meo, to pass, to go.] Want of power to pass i 
or to permit passage. Arlmthnot. | 

Immeasurability (im-me'' 2 hur-a-biri-ti),n. | 
Immeasurableness. De Q/miccy. i 

Immeasurable (im-mekhur-a-M), a. [Pre- j 
fix im for in, not, and measurable.] Irmap- 


' .'tide of 'oeing niCiwurofl ; inmien.-io; iudeii- 
I iiitely e.vtenfiive; as, an i.tnn/f:ii,mri!b/i: dii;- 
tanee or space; an immeasnrahle a!)y.s.«. 
Immeasurableness (iiii-ine'ziiur-a-M-nes), 
n. The state of being immeasurable or in- 
capable of measuremeut. 

Eternity and immeasurablenesx belong to tljOiight 
alouu. I'. IF, iioh'rtsim. 

Immeasurably (im-me'zhfir-ii-bli), in 
an immeasnrable manner; to an extent not 
to be measured; immensely; heyond all 
measure, 

Immeasured (im-me'zhurd), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and mmsured.] ISxceoding com- 
mon measure; inimetisuvable. , Spenser. 
Immechanical (im-me-kan'ik-ai;), a. [Pre- 
fix im for in, not, tiud meehanical.] Not 
mechanical ; not eonsomiut to the laws of 
mechanics. 

Immechanically (im-mS-kan'ik-al-li), ad/n 
Not mechanically. 

Immediacy (im-me'di-a-si), n. [From im- 
mediate. ] The relation of being immediate, 
or free from the inten'entioii of a medium; 
immeti lateness; nearness; piroxiinity. 

He led our powers, 

Bore the comriiissioii of my place and person, 

The vvhicli inwtediacy luay well stand up 
And call itself your brother. Shak. 

He asserts that, in his doctrine of perception, the 
external reality stands, to tlie percipient ininu, face 
to face, in the same iiumcdiacy of relation which 
the idea holds in tlit; representative theory of the . 
I philosophers. Sir IF. Hamilton. 

'■ Immediate (im-me'di-at), a. [Prefi.x irn tar 
in, not, and mediate. ] 1. Not seiianited in 
respect to space by any tiling intervening; 
placed in the (;lo.se.st relation; clo-se; proxi- 
mate. 

You are the nio.st inionediate to our throne. Shak, 

2. Not separated by an interval of time; 
present; instant. ‘Assenilile ive immediate 
council,’ ShaM. 

Death . 

. . . not yet inflicted, aa he feared, 

By some immeiiate stroke, Milton. 

3. Acting without a medium, or without the 
intervention of another object as a causa, 
means, medium, or condition : bringing 
about the necessary result, or producing 
the legitimate effect, by direct agency. “The 
immediute causes of the deluge.’ Dr. T. 
Buniet. —4. Produced, acquired, or obtained 
without the intervention of a medium; 
direct. 

The immediate knowledge of the past is therefore 
impossible. Sir It'. Ilaimlfon. 

Immediately ( im-me'di-iit-li j, adv. l. lu 
an immediate manner; without the Inter- 
vention of anything; proximately; directly. 

God's acceptance of it, either by him- 

self, or macliately by tlie hands of the liiahop, is tlua . 
which vests the whole property of a thing in God. 

Sontk. 

2. Without the intei'vention of time; with- 
out delay; mstantly. 

And Jesus put fortli his hand, and touched hiu' 
saying, I will ; be thou clean. And zmmediately his 
leprosy was cleansed. Mat. viii. 3. 

.Syn. Directly, proximately, instantly, in- . 
stantaueouBly, foi’thwith, straightway, in 
continently, promptly. 

Immediateness (im-me'di-at-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being imnujdiate; ex- 
emption from second or intervening cause.s, 
close relation with regard to time. 
Immediatism (im-me'di-at-izm), n. Quality 
of being immediate. 

Immedicable (im-rne'di-ka-bl), «, [L. im- 
medicabilis—ini for in, not, and medicabilis, 
that can be healed, from tnedicu, to heal.) 
Incapable of being healed ; incurable. ■ 
'Wounds immedicable." Milton. 
Immelodious (im-me-lo'di-us), a. [ITttfi.x 
im for in, not, and melodim/s.] Not melo- 
dious. 

Immemorable (im-me'mor-a-l>l),»a, [Prefix 
im- for m, not, and memorable,] Not me- 
morable; not worth remembering. 
Immemorial (im-me-moTi-al), a. [Prefix 
irn for in, not, and memorial (which sue).] 
Beyond memory; out of mind extending 
heyond the reach of record or tradition. 
‘JmmemorfaJ usage or custom,' Rale. 
Immemorlally(im-me-m5'ri-al-li),adu. Be- • 
yimd memory; from time out of mind. 
Immense (ini-mens'), a. [Fr., from L. f-in- 
■mens'us—im for in. not, and mcimts, mea- 
Bured, lip. of metior, mensua, to measure..] 
thillmited; unbounded; vast in extent o’’ 
bulk; very great; very large; ImmeaBur- 
able, ‘Of amplitude almost inmanse 
Milton. ‘Jmwiense the power,’ In-pe. ‘im- 
■mcjise and boundless ocean.- Daniel. 
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Immesll (ini-nicsli')> t fl'i-etix iw for i/i, i iu)t, and w of, //,•.] Not mobilo; incnimble of 
iiiiil 7nnk] To ontiinKlo in tia- nieahes of a ' iioiirj,- inovoil: inimoviiblo: iixud; fital)le. 
net or in anything reseinblina; a not, as a i Inunotoility (int-iao-bil'i-ti), /t. The coinli- 

tiori or quality of being immobile; fixedness 


IMMENiiELY 

— Enw'intiui, htt tHwnne, Excen^iiiit. See un- 
der ENOiiMOCSi.— tiy*N. Infliiito, mmieasui’- 
abl0, iUlinitahle, unhounded, niiliiultou, in- 
tenninable, vast, huge, prodigious, eiior- 
nions. 

ImineiLsely (ini-nieiis ii), udn. Iii an im- 
inense manner; without limits or measure; 

: iniiuitely; vastly. 

Iminejxseiiess (im-mens'nes), n. Iho con- 
dition or quality of being immense; uumen- 
sitv. 

Immensity (im-nienb'i-ti), 71 . fL. iwunevi, si- 
te, from immenms, nmneasured, imniea- 
suriiljle. ace .Immunse.I 1. The condition 
or quality of beiiyg immense; vastness; great- 
ness; inttuiteness, 

A g limpse of the the matorhil .sy.stein 

is gtanted to the eye of man. At. 7(Zj>foy. 

2. That whifdi is immense; an extent not to 
be measured; infinity. 

All these illustrious worlds. 

Lost in the wilds of vast 

Are suns, Blackmore. 

Iraraeiisurability ( im - raen'sur-n-biri-ti ), 
n. [From tViMMenSMfaftie. j The quality of 
being immeiisurable ; impossibility to be 
mea.sured, 

IrmnensuraWe (im-men'sfir-n-bl), a. [L. im 
for ill, not, and menuvrabilis, from 'itmimra, 
measure, from 7 mUor, 'men, sws, to measure,] 
Not to be measured; immeasurable. 

The law of nature ... a term of im»tsnsnra!>te 
extent. I-Fayd. 

Immensurate (im-men'.sur-rit), a. fb. im 
for in, not, and 7mnmmtus, pp. of 7nen- 
mro, to measure, from 7netior, 7neii-;ius, to 
measure.] Unmeasured. Mountagxi. 
Immerge (im-merj'), w.f, pret. <fe pp. iw- 
7ii/‘.rgecl; pjir. iimmi'ging. |L. immei-go—iin 
lor in, into, and 7nergo, to plunge.] To 
plunge into or under anything, especially 
. into or under a iiuid. See Immerse, which 
is generally used. 

You may immerse it, replied he, into the ocean, 
and it will staxid. Sterne. 

Inutterge (im-merf), a.i. To disappear by 
entering into any niedimii, as a star into 
the light of the sun, or the moon into the 
shadow of the earth. 

Immex-goose (im'mer-gds), n. Same as 
JHiidier-ijouse (which see). 

Immeritt (ini-meTit), n. [Proft.x im for in, 
not, and werif.] Want of worth. 
Immeritedt (im-meTit-ed), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and men'fed] Unmerited. 
ImiaeritOUS t (ini-meTit-us), a. [L. immeri- 
• itie—wi for in, not, and 7ne7itus, deserving. 
See IMEbit.] Undeserving. ‘ Immeritmts 
and undeserving diseoiu'se.’ Milton. 
Immerse (Im-mers'), v.t pret. and pp. ini- 
7iLersed; ppr. inrmer.siny. [h. iiimmyo, iia- 
Dmrswm-— im for in, into, and meiyo, to 
plunge.] 1. To plunge into anything that 
covers or surrounds, as into a fluid; to dip; 

^ to sink; to bury. 'I)eep immersed beneath 
its whirling wave.' Wartm. 

More than a mile iynmersed within the wood, 
Diydeft. 

3. Fig. to engage deeply; to overwhelm; 
to involve ; as, to immerse in business or 
cares. ‘Tlie queen imynarsed in such a 
trance.’ Tennyson. 

it is impassible to have a lively hope in another 
: life, and yet be deeply inintersed m the enjoyment 
of this, i Atterbnry. 

Immerse t (im-mtirs'),a. Immersed; buried; 
covered; sunk deep. ‘Things in 

matter,’. Bacon. 

Immersed (im-mferst'), p. and a. I. Deeply 
plunged into anything, especially into a 
fluid. — 2. In hot. growing wholly under 
water. 

Immersible (im-iners'i-bl), a. Capable of 
being inmiersed. Blmmt. 

Immersion, (im-mdr'sbon), w. [L. immersio, 
immersionis, a plunging into, tvovaimmeryo, 
to plunge into. See Immerse.] l. Tlieact 
of -immersing, or state of being immersed; 
a sinking or dipping into anything, especi- 
: ally into a fluid; as, the inMuej sioii of Achilles 
in the Styx. — 2. jPfg. the act of over- 
whelniing.orthestateof being overwhelmed 
or deeply engaged; absorption. 

Too deep an mwttemte in the affairs of life. 

A^derdury. 

8., In astron. the disappearance of a celestial 
body by passing either behind another or 
into its shadow: opposed to emm'sim. The 
oeeultation of a star Is invmei'sion of the 
first kind; the eclipse of a satellite, wnmer- 
Sion of the second kind. . , 

Immersiotiist (ini-mtu''shon-ist), 71. One 
■who holds that immersion is essential to 
Christian baptism. 


Fate, far, fat, fiill; 


well. 

Immethoded t (im-me'tbod-cd), ( rreflx 
im for in, not, and inethod. I Not baving 
method; without regularity. Watmiionse. 
Immethodical (im-me-thod'ik-all, a. [i’re- 
flx im ffir in, not, and 7 W.thodhMl (which 
! see).] Notmctimdical; without systematic 
I arriingcment ; without order or regularity ; 
confused. 

Immethodically (ini-me-thodflk-al-li), adv. 
Ill an immethodical manner; without order 
or regularity: irregularly. 
Immethodicalness (im-mc-thod'ik-al-nes), 
71. 'liic condition or quality of Vicing innne- 
tliodical; want of method: confusion, 
Immethodize (irn-me'thod-iz), n.h To ren- 
der immethodical, 1 

Immew (iin-mu'), «.#. Same as Fmmew. 1 
Immigrant (irn'mi-grant), n. One who im- ] 
migrates, as a iierson, an animal, or even a j 
plant ; a iievson who migrates into a coun- 
try for the juirposeof permanent residence: 
the coiTelativc of emigrant 
Immigrate (iin'mi-grat), r.i. [L. vmmigrp— 
im for Mi, into, and •migm, to migriite. j To 
remove into a country of which one is not 
a native for the purpose of punuanent resi- 
doiice; to remove or lie conveyed into and 
settle in another country or legion. 
Immigration (im-mi-griVslmn), ». The act 
of immigrating; the act of passing or remov- 
ing into a country for the pui'pose of perina- 
nent residence. 

Tile intmigrations of tile Arabians into Europe. 

T, IVnrio)!, 

Imminence (im'mi-nens), w. [L. immhmi- 
tia, from imnune7ia, i.iii'nnne7iti8, uverhang- 
ing. See Imminent. ] 1, The quality or 
condition of being imminent. ‘Tlie iimni- 
7ience of any danger or distress.’ J<'tiller.— 

2, That which is imminent ; impending evil 
or danger. 

Dare all imminence, that gods and men 
Address tlieir clangers in. Shci/c. 

Imminent (im'mi-uent), a. [L. inminems, 
invmineniis, ppr. of imvmieo, to hang over 
— im for m, on, over, and 7nineo, to project. 
See Menace.] 1 . nan,giii,g over; threaten- 
ing to fall or occur; impending; near at I 
hand; as, ■Mnwinent danger: immiimit judg- 1 
inents, evils, or death,— 2. Threatening evil; 
diingerous; perilous. 

Hair. breadth 'scapes i' tile imminent deadly 
breach. S/taJe, 

Imminently (im'mi-iient-H), adv. In an 
imminent manner; threateningly. 

Immingle (im-ming'gl), v.t. pret. &pp. im- 
7 nmyled; ppr. irnmingliny. [Prefix im for 
in, and 7 ningle.] 'To mingle; to mix; to 
unite with numbers. 

This holy calm, this harmony of mind. 

Where purity .and jieace zimniHgle charms. 

7'homson. 

Imniinution (im-min-fl'shou), m. [L. immm- 
utio, invniinutionis, from immiauo, wvmin- 
uiu7n, to lessen— m for in, and rninuo, to 
lessen.] A lessening; diminution; decrease. 
Immiscibility (im-niis'i-hil"i-ti), n. The 
condition or quality of being immiscible; 
incapability of being mixed. 

Immiscible (im-mis'i-hl), a. [Prefix im for 
wi, not, and nmcilde.} Not iniscilfie; incap- 
able of being mixed. 

Immission (im-mi'shon), n. [L. immissio, 
immissiords, from invinitto, inmiessum. See 
IMMIT.] The act of immitting, sending, or 
tlirusting in ; injection ; the correlative of 
ernissimi. 

Immit (im-mit'), 'o.t. [L, mvmitto—im for in, 
in, into, and 7 mUo, to send.] To send in; 
to inject: the correlative of emit. 
Immitigable (im-mit'i-ga-bl). a. [Prefix im 
for {71, not, and mitigable.] Not mitigable; 
incapable of being mitigated or appeased. 

‘ Tliese immitiyabie, these iron-hearted men. ’ 
Harris. 

Immitigably (iin-roit'i-ga-hli), ad®. In an 
immitigable manner. 

Immix (im-miks'), v. t. [Prefix iw, for in, and 
mix.] 'To mix; to mingle. 

Samson, with these immixal, inevitably 
Pulled down the same destruction on himself. 

Mitton, 

Immixatole (im-milcs'a-bl), a. [Prefix im for 
i», not, and mix.] Not capable of being 
mixed. 

Immixture (im-miks'tur), «. [Prefix im for 
in, not, and miajtere.] Freedom from mi.x- 
ture. ‘Simplicity and immiffitwre.' Moun- 
tayn. 

Immobile (im-mob'il), a. [Prefix im for in, 


I in place. 

Immocleracy (iin-nm'de-ra-si), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being immoderate! ox- 
eess. 

Immoderate (im-rno'ile-rat), a. fPrefi.x u,i, 
not, and moderate.] Not moderate; ex- 
ceeding just or usual bounds; not confined 
to suitable limits : e.\'oessive : extravagant ; 
xinreasoiuible; as.mmoderate deinand.s; im- 
nioderate piissioim, cares, or grief. 

So every scope by the i7?mi0de7'ate use 
Turns to restraint. Shak. 

Syn. E.xcessive, exorbitant, unreasonalfie, 
extravagant, intemperate. 

Immoderately (im-mo'do-vat-li), adv. in 
an immoderate maimer ; excessively ; im- 
reasonably; as, to weep immoderately. 
Immoderateiiess(iin-mo'(lc-r!it-ncs),'«. The 
condition or quality of being Immoderate; 
excess; extravagance. 

Immoderation (im-ino'de-jvV'Kbniij,??. fiTe- 
fix im for m, not, and 7noderatwn. j Excess; 
want of moderation. 

Immodest {im-mo'ih’st), a. [Prefix im iovin, 
not, and modest.'] 1. Not modest: (a) not 
limited to due bounds: innnoduvate; e-xorlii- 
tant; unreasonable; arrogant. (6) Wanting 
in the reserve or restraint which decency 
requires; vvanting in decency or chastity; 
indelicate; ohsceiie; unchaste; lewd. 

We proscribe the least imtnodest thought. Drydcn. 
hmnedest words admit of no defence, 

For want of decency is want of sense. 

Roscommon. 

Syn. Indecorous, indelicate, shameful, im- 
pudent, indecent, impure, unchaste, lewd, 
obscene. 

Immodestly (Im-mo'dest-li), adv. Without 
due reserve ; indecently : unchastely ; ob- 
scenely. 

Immodesty (im-rao'des-ti), ?!. Want of mo- 
desty; want of delicacy or decent reserve ; 
indecency; unchastity; indelicacy; obscenity; 
lewdnes.s. ‘A piece of toMnodiwri/.’ Pope. 

I am thereby led into an immodesty of proclaim- 
ing anot)ier ^voj-k. iVottMi, 

Immolate (im'iuo-lat), w.f. pret. & pp, bn- 
mulated; ppr. hmnolatiny. [L. immolo, bn- 
molatiim, to sacrifice — prefix im for m, and 
mola, meal sprinkled with salt, which was 
thrown on the head of the victim.] To sac- 
rifice; to Ivill.as a victim offered in sacrifice' 
to oifer in sacrifice. 

Whetlier Christ be daily immolated or only once. 

Bp. Gardner. 

Immolation (im-mo-hVshon), 71. 1. The act 
of immolating or state of being immolated. 

In the picture of tlie immolation of Isaac, or Ab- 
raliain sacrificing hi.s .son. Isaac is de.scribed as a 
little hoy. Sir 7'. Bromie. 

2, 'That which is immolated ; a sacrifice of- 
fered. 

We make more barbarous immolations than the 
most savage heathens. Dr, H. More. 

Immolator (imTno-Iat-ur), u. 1. One wln> 
immolates or offers in sacrifice . — %. One of 
a sect of modern Itussian fanatics who, for 
the sake of saving their souls, mutilate their 
bodie.s and kill themselves. See Mober- 
SCHIKI. 

Iramomentt (im-mo'ment), a. [Prulix im 
for in, not, and 7)wmeHt.] Trifling. 

That I some lady trifles had reserv’d, 

Immoment toys. Shak, 

Immomentous (im-mO-ment'us), a. [ i'rclSx 
fm for Ml, not, and momc'fttofis.] Not mo- 
mentous; unimportant. 

Immoral (ira-raoTal), u. [.Prefix im for in, 
not, and 7noral.] Not moral; inconsistent 
with rectitude; contrary to conscience or 
the divine law; wicked or unjust in practice. 
Not one fwwrvif, one corrupted thought, 

One line which, dying, he could wish to blot. 

Lyttelton. 

A flatterer of vice is an immoral man. yoUnson. 

— Crbninal, Sbiful, Wicl-ed, Inunoral, Be- 
pim'fid. See under CRiMiHAii. 

Immorality (im-mO-raUi-ti), n. 1. The- 
quality of being immoi-al. ‘The root of sdl 
bnmoralibj.' 2’e7nple.—2. An immoral act 
or pz’actice. 

Ln-vtiry, sloth, and a great drove of heresie.s and 
broke loose aniong them. Mrlton, 

Immorally (im-mo'ral-li), adv. In an im- 
moral manner : in violation of morality ; 
wickedly; viciously. 

Immorigerous (im-mo-vij'er-us). a. [Prefix 
■imfor in. not, and niorigetons.} Eude; itn-- 
civil; disobedient, Stackhouse. . 


pine, pin; : note, not, move; 


mS, met, h6r; 


tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fep. 
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Immorigerousness (im-iuo-rij'cir-ns-nes'). n. 
llHiioiKiHs; incivility; disobeiliwice, Jur. 
Taylor. 

Immortal (hn-moT'ttil), n. [ITefix int lav hi, 
and mortal] 1. Not mortal: f») exempt 
from liability to death; having life or being 
that shall never end; having unlimited exist- 
ence; undying; as, an immortal soul. 

Unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the 
only wise God, be honour and glory for ever. 

1 Tim. i, 17. 

(ft) Connected with or terminating in immor- 
tality; never to cease; as, immoi-tal hopes. 

I have 

Immortal longings in me. Shak. 


.(e) Destined to live in all ages of this world ; 
imperishable; as, immortal fame. 


Lap me in soft Lydian air.s, 
Married to immortal verse. 


Milton. 

2.t Exceedingly great; grievous; excessive. 
‘Amost immm'tall and mercilesse butcherie. ’ 
SirJ. Ilaj/ward.—SY'S. Eternal, everlasting, 
never-ending, ceaseless, perpetual, coii.- 
timial, enduring, endless, imperishable, in- 
corruptilde, deathless. 

Xmiuortal (im-mor'tal), n. One who is 
immortal, or exempt from death or anni- 
hilation: often applied, in the plural, to the 
gods of classical mythology. 

Never, believe me, 

A\->pQ 3 ,r tha /mfjior/a^s, 

Never alone. Co/erzif^e. 

linmortalist (im-mor'tal-i,st), n. One wlio 
holds that the soul is immortal. Jer. Taylor. 

Immortality (im-mor-tal'i-ti), n. fh. im- 
nwftalitas, from ivvmortalis — im for in, not, 
and mortalis, mortal] The condition or 
quality of being immortal; exemption from 
death and annihilation; unending existence; 
exemption from oblivion; perpetuity; as, 
the immortality of the soul ; the immortal- 
ity of fame. 

Je.sits Christ, who bath abolisiied death, and hatli 
broiiffht life and immortality to light through the 
gospel. 2 Tim. 1, la. 

Thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality. Wordjnoorth. 

Immortalization (im-nif)r'iaM:t-:V'.s]ioii), n. 
The act of immortalizing, or state of being 
immortalized. 

Inmiortalize(im-mor'tiil-iz), r.f. pret. App. 
immortalizaA; ppi’. immortalizing, [ifr. 
immortaliser, Sp. immortalizar, to render 
immortol. See Immoktai.] To render im- 
mortal; to make perpetual; to cause to live 
or exist for ever ; to exempt from oblivion ; 
to make perpetual; to perpetuate; as, the 
Iliad has immortalized the name of Homer. 


Immovable (im-mbv'a-bl), ? 1 . Th;tt wliieh 
cannot be moved ; specifically, in law {pi.), 
land and whatever is adherent thereto : by 
nature, as trees; hj' the liand of man, tis 
buildings and theii- accessories; by their 
destiimtion, as seeds, plants, manure, (fee.; 
and by the objects to which they are aj)- 
pUed, as servitudes. 

Iinmovableness (iunniiv'a-bl-iies), n. T he 
((uality of being immovable. 

Immovably (irh-mov'a-bli), adv. In an im- 
movable mariner; in a maimer not to be 
moved from its idace or piiipo.se; or in a 
maimer nut to be shaken; unalterably; un- 
cJiangeably; w, immovably tmxi to their 
duty; mmovaUy fixed or establislied. 
Immund (iin-rnund'), a. [L. imnmndus- 
im for in, not, and mundius, clean.] Un- 
clean. Burton. 

Imnmndicity (irn-nmnd-is'i-ti), a. fL. im- 
mundUia, froni immujidits, unclean. iSeo 
iJii.MUND.l TTiicleainiess. Mov.ntagu. 
Imiminity (iiu-mu'ni-ti), 1 ?,. [L. hmnunihiK, 
from immunis, free, exempt — mh for in, not, 
without, arnl vmnus, charge, office, duty.] 

1. freedom or exemption from obligation; 
exemption from any chaige, duty, oll:ce, 
tax, or imposition ; a particular privilege ; 
as, the imviunities of the free citie.s of tJer- 
many; tlie immunities of the clergy. 

Tlia inhabifonts were: insured the enjoyment of all 
tlimr exi.sting property, riifht.s, and privileges; and, 
as tiie holdiiig of slaves was one of thc.se immunities, 
it eontimied.as a matter of course, to ire inr.orpor.'ited 
witli die public policy. W. Chambers. 

■2. .Freedom; exemption. ‘ Immunity Ivom 
errors.’ Dryden. 

A lon.g immunity from grief or pain. Cenvjier. 

Immure (im-niur'), v.t. pret. iVrpp. immured; 
ppr. immuring. fO. Er, emrnurer, to wall 
in— -L. in, and rtmrus, a wall.] l.f To sur- 
round with walls; to wall. 

Lysimachu.s immured it with a wall. Sandys. 

2. To inclose within walls; to shut up; to 
confine; a,?), to immure nuns in cloisters. 

Those tender babes 

Whom envy hath immttred within your w.alls ’ 
Sha.i. 

Immuret (im-mfu''), n. An inclosure; a wall. 


Trov, within whose strong immures 
■sfi-d 


The ravish’d Helen, Menelaus’’ queen, 

Wifli wanton Paris sleeps. Shah. 


Drive them from Orleans and be immortalis'd. 

Shah. 


Immortalize ( im-mor'tul-iz), v.i. To be- 
come immortal. 

Fix the year precise 

Wiien British bards to i 7 wnorialise. Pope, 

Immortally (im-mar'tnl-ll), adv. l. .In an 
immortal manner; with endless existence; 
with exemption from death.— 2. t E.xceed- 
ingly. ‘Immortally glad.’ Bev. R. Burton. 
Immortelle (im-mor-telo, n. 'riie flower 
commonly called Everlasting, or a wreath 
made of such flowers. See EVEELA.SO’iNb.w. 8. 
Immortification (im-mor'ti-fi-ka"shou'), u. 
[ITefix im for in, not, and moi'tifieation.] 
Want of mortifloation or subjection of the 
passions. 

MmouM (im-mold'), ». t. [Prefix im for in, 
and mould.] To mould into shape; to form. 
Immovability (im-m()v’a-bil"i-ti), n. The 
condition or quality of being immovable; 
steadfastness. 

Immovable (im-mbv'a-bl), a. [Prefix iin 
for in, not, and movable.] Not movable: (a) 

. incapable of being moved, in respect of its 
place; firmly fixed; fast; as, an immovable 
foundation. 

YwwrowffWir, infixed, and frozen round. Milton. 
(6) Not to be moved from a purpose; stead- 
:fast; fixed; that cannot be induced to change 
or alter; as, a man who remains immovable, 
(e) Incapable of being altered or shaken ; un- 
alterable; unchangeable; as, an immovable 
purpose or resolution, (d) That cannot be 
affected or moved ; not impressible; not 
. susceptible of compassion or tender feel- 
ings; unfeeling. 

How ranch happier is he who , . . remains immov- 
able and smiles at the madness of the dance about 
him! Dryden. 

i(e)la latv, not liable to be removed; per- 
manent in place or tenure ; as, immovable 
estate. 

Thera are things immovable by their nature, 
others, by their destination, and others by the objects 
to which they are applied. Bouvier, 


Immurement (iui-mur'ment), n. The act 
of iiinmiring or state of being immured; 
imprisonment. 

Immusical (im-inu'zik-al), a. [Prefix im for 
in, not, ami mmwMl.] Not musical; inliar- 
mnnious: not accordant; ha.r8h. 

Immutability (im-rau'ta-bil"i-ti), n. The 
([ualit.y of being immutable; unchangeable- 
neas; immutabieness; invariableiiess. 

The Egyptiaics are the lie:ilthiest peoi3le of the 
world, by reason of the immutability of their air. 

Creenhill. 

Immutable (im-mu'ta-bl), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and 'mutable.] Not mutable; 
not capable or susceptible of change; not 
subject to mutation; unchangeable; inva- 
riable: unalterable. 

That by two immutable thing's, in wliich it was 
impossible for God to lie, wc might li.ave a strong con- 
solation. Heb. vi. 18. 

Immutableness (im-mfl'ta-hl-ncs), n. Un- 
changeablarie.ss ; ininiutahility. 

Immutably (im-mu'ta-bli), adv, in tin im- 
mutable manner; unchangeably; unalter- 
ably; invariably. 

Immutate (im-mu'tiit), a. [L. immutafus — 
im for in, not, and mutatus, itg. cif muto, 
to cliange. ] Unchanged. 

Inimutation (im-mu-ta'shon), »i. [L. im- 
mutatio, vmmutationis, from immuto, iiii- 
mutatum, to change — imtov itn, andmitfo, 
to change. ] Change; alteration. 

Immute (im-mut'), v.t. [See IXDitJTAWON. ] 
'To change or alter. 

Imp (imp), n. [Sw. ynip; Dan. ympe, twig, 
shoot, scion. 'The word occurs also in Welsh 
in same meaning, being probably borrowed. 
See the verb.] l.t A scion; a graft; a bud; 
a slip. _ 

When the cliff was made, they held it open with a 
wedge of wood, until such time astlie imp or graff 
. . .' ivere .set handsoiuely cio,se within the rift. 

Holland. 

2, t A son; offspring: progeny. 

A lad of life, an of fame. Shah, 

Let IIS pray for . . . the king’s mitst e.xcellent 
ninjesty and for . . . his beloved son Edward, our 
prince, tliat most angelic imp. Pathway of Prayer. 

3. A young or inferior devil ; a little xualig- 
nant spirit; a little devil; hence, a mischie'v- 
ous child. ‘The little imp fell a .sfjnalling.’ 
Swift. ‘The imps and limbs of Satan.’ i 
Hoo/fe»’.— 4. Something added or united to i 


another to repair or lotigthen it out ; ns, (a) 
an addition to a beehive, (b) x\ length of 
twisted hiiir in a llslting line. (<:) A feather 
inserted in a broken wing of a bird. 
Inipfiinp), >!.t. (.U ,S,'iX. hnpiun, to migraft; 
conij). O. H. l.r. hilpitoil, iniyton, imyliim, 
(I. impfen. Bavarian irtipteri, from L. t. 
pofim, a graft (»r scion, irom Or. emphytos, 
implanted — em for en, in, and phyd, to 
grow, to produce; of same origin are .Fr. 
enter, to graft, ente, a graft or .scion.] 1. To 
gi'aft. 

Come to .lid me in ray garden, and I will (each 
thee the re.-ri Lrencli fashion of impimr, wliich tlie 
Southron call srajliny. Sir It’. Seotf. 

2. 'To extend or enlarge bj' something in- 
serted or added; to extend or mend, as :r 
broken or dolicieiit wing, by tlie insertion of 
a featlier; to qualify for flight or use; to iii- 
crense; to strengthen. 

Imp cult our droojung country’s broken wing-. 

Shak. 

It is a striking tastiiiioiiy to the free constitution it 
infringed, ami' demonstrates that the prerogative 
'could not soar to tlie heiglitsit aimed at, till thtis’ij«/?fi! 
by the periidiotis hand of parlitiineiit. flaliam. 

Impacable (im-pfik'ii-bl), a. (h. hn Ua- in, 
not, and paco, to appea.se.] Kot to be ap- 
peased or quieted. ‘Impacable fate.’ Spen- 
,S(;r. 

Impacably_ (im-pak'a-bli), a do. In a manner 
not admitting of being appeased. 
Impaclnueiit (im-pak'nient), n. 'I'he state 
of being closely surrounded, crowded, tir 
pressed, as by ice. GoodrirJi. 

Impact (im-pakt'), v.t. [U, impnngo, ini- 
paotum — im fov' in, into, and pango, to 
drive.] To drive close; to press or drive 
firmly together. 

Impact (im'pakt), n. 1. A forcible toucli; 
imiiression; stroke; coinmuuic’ated force. : 
The quarrel, by that f»r 7 Srti.V driven 
True to ite aim, fled fatal. Southey, 

S. In rnech. the shock or caUision occasioned 
by the meeting of two bodies, whether both 
of them are in motion or only one. 

Impaint (im-iiant’), v.t. [Prefix im for in, 
andpawif.J To paint; to adorn rvlth colours. 
Never yet dW insurrection want 
Such vvater-CDlours to cause. Shak, 

Impair (Im-par'), v.t. [Er. empirer, from 
pire, worse, from L. jiejor, worse.] 'To 
make worse; to diminish in quantity, value, 
excellence, strength, and the like ; to de- 
teriorate; to weaken; to enfeeble; as, to 
impair the health, constitution, character, 
mind, and the like. 

Ill years he seemed, hut not impaired by years. 

Pope. 

Impair (im-pSU), v.i. To he lessened or : 
worn out; to become enfeebled; to grow 
worse; to deteriorate. [Rare.] 

Flesh may impair, quoth he, but reason 
Can repair. * Spenser. 

Impalrf (fan-par'), n. Diminution; decrease; 
injury; disgrace. 

Go to, thou fjo.'st well, but pocket it (the bribe) for 
all tlrat; 'tis no impair to thee, the greatest do't. 

Old play Ci6is). 

Impair] (im-pfir'), a. [L. impar, unequal] 
Unequal; unworthy; unsuitable. 

For what he has he gives, what tliiiiks, he shows, 

Yet gives he not till judgment guide his baiiiitji. 

Nor dignities an impair thought with breath. Shah. 

[Some edd. read impure.] 

Impairer (im-par'6r), »i. One who or that 
which impairs. 

Iliipairment (im-par'ment), n. The act of 
impairing or state of being impaired; di- 
minution; decrease; injury. 

Impalatatole (ini-piiTat-n-))]), a. [I’rcfix im 
for in, not, and iMlatahle,] Unpalatable. 
[Rare.] 

Impale (im-paT), t.t. pret. & pp. imimled; 
ppr. impaling. [L. im for in, on, upon, and 
palus, a pole, a stake.] 1. 'To put to death 
by thrusting a stake up the fundament; to 
put to death by fixing on an upright sharp 
stake. . 

The king impaled him for his piracy. Tennyson, 

Hence Fig. —2. To render helpless as if 
pierced through or impaled; as, to impale 
a person upon his o'wn nrgmnent or upon 
the horns of a dilemma.— 3. 'To inclose with 
stakes, posts, or palisades. 

Until iny niis-shnp’d trunk that bears this Iiead, 

Be round impaled with a glorious crown. Shah. 

4. In her. to join, as tivo coats of arras, pale- 
wise; hence, to join in honoimable mention 
or exhibition. 

Ordered the admission of St. Patrick to the same 
to be matched and impaled with tlie ble.ssed Virgin 
in the honour thereof. Puller. 

Impalement (im-pfil'ment), n. l. The act 
, of impaling or driving a stake through the 
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hortv; the aet of inclosing with stakes or 
palihs;. ~t A. piece of gronml inclosed hy 
palos; an incloaod space. —t^. In her, tlic 
arrangement of two coats of arms on one 
sliioM, divided palewise or hy a vertical 
line. :it is usual to exhibit 
In this way the corabined 
(mats of a husband and 
wife {impalement per bar- 
on etferne). the husband’s 
coat beins borne on the 
de.xter side of the pale, 
anil the wife’s on the si- 
nister. Bi.shops, deans, 
heads of colleges, <fcc,, im- 
pale their own arms with 
the insignia of their ofilce. 



linpalement. 


ImpalUdt (im-pal'id), v.t. [Prefix m for in, 
ami pallid.} To make pallid or pale. 
Impalm (im-ii;iuT), v-t [Prefix im for in, 
and palm, the hand.} To grasp,- to take in 
the hand, fltare.] 

Impalpability (hn-pal'pa-biri-ti), n. The 
quality or state of being impalpable or im- 
. perceptible by the touch. 

Impalpable (im-paTpa-bl), a. [Prefix im for 
i/i,not, and palpable.] Not palpable; (a)not 
to be felt; incapable of being perceived hy 
the touch; not coarse or gross; as, an im- 
palpable powder, whose parts are so minute 
that they cannot he distinguished by the 
senses, particularly by feeling. (6) Not 
ea.sily or readily apprehended or grasped by 
the mind; as, impalpable distinctions. 

; HIs own religion from it*; simple and impalpable 
form was much less exposed to the ridicule of scenic 
exhibition. IVarton. 

Impalpably (im-pal'pa-hli), adv. In an im- 
palpable maimer; in a manner not readily 
felt or apprehended. 

Impalsy (irn.p,il'zi), v.t. [Prefix ini for in, 
and paky.] To strike with palsy; to paralyse. 
Impanate (im-pa'nat), a. [L. in, in, into, and 
panis, bread.] In theol. embodied in bread. 
Impanate (ira-pu'nat), v.t. To embody in 
bread. See IWPANATION. 

Impanatioa (im-pa-HiVshon), n. [See IM- 
PANATE.a.) In t/iccii., according to one view 
. or doctrine, the real presence in, and union 
of the body and blood of Christ with, the 
substance of the bread and wine after 
consecration, in the euoharist; consubstan- 
• tiation: distinct from transubstantiation, 
which holds that there is u miraculous 
change of the elements into the real body 
and blood of Christ. 

. Hmjianation, a name folloiving tlie analogy of tlie 
word ‘incarnation.’ J4'aterta»ci. 

Impanator (hn-pa'iiat-Cr), n. [See Isipa- 
ISATB.] . ISecles. one who holds the doctrine 
of irapanatlon or consubstantiatlon; a Lu- 
. therau. 

Impannel, Impanel (im-pan'el), v.t. pret. 
& pp. iinpunnelled, impanelled; ppr. im- 
pannelUnu, impanelling. [Prefix im for in, 
and -panel. ] To write or enter, as the names 
of a jury, in a list or on a piece of parch- 
ment, called a panel; to form, complete, 
or enrol,, as a list of jurors in a court of 
justice. 

Impannelment, Impanelment (im-pan'- 
el-ment), n. Tlie act of hnpannelling, or 
state of iieiiig impannelled ; the act of en- 
: rolling in a list ; as, the irnpannelment of 
, the jury. 

Imparadise (im-pa'ra-diz), v.t. pret. & pp. 

: imparadUed; jipv. impamdismg. [Prefix 
ini jov iu, and pew-adfee.] To put in para- 
dise, ora place of supreme felicity; to make 
supremely happy. : 

. Imparaiiised iii we another's arms, Mi/ieJ:. 

Imparalleledt (hn-pa'ni-leld), a-. f£*i-efl.x 
im for in, not, and -paralleled.] fhiparal- 
. leledi ‘ ^noli imparallelediQUy / JBp. Burnet. 
Impardonable (iin-piir'dn-a- 
, bl), «. [Prefix im for in, not,' 

■ md pardonable. J Unpardon- 
; able, ‘Not that it is In its' 
s, nature irnpardmiable.’ South. 
Imparidigitate (im-pa'ri- 
di"jit-at), a. [K impar, un- 
5 equal, and diVfifMS, ft fingei-.] 

In having an uneven 
. number of fingers or toes, as. 

: the horse with one, and the 
rhinoceros with three toes on 
.each foot. 

Imparipinnate (iin-pa'ri- 

pin"at), a. [h. ini for in, not, 

piamtus, Imperipinnato 
feathered, from pmna, a LeafofRobinia. 
feather,] In hot, an epithet ' 

: for a pinnate leaf wlion there is a teiminal 
: or odd leaflet at the end. 



Imparisyllabic (im-paTi-siMal)''ik), «. [.h. 
im for in, not, par, equal, and xylUwa, a 
syllable] Not consisting of an equal num- 
ber of syllables.— /mpanVyitoWc wnm, in 
gram, a noun which has not the same num- 
ber of syllables in all the cases; as, L. 
lapis, lapid-is; Gi-. oSo-j;, eSoWo?. 

Imparity (im-pa'ri-ti), n. [Prefix i-tn for in, 
not, and parity (which .see).] 1. Ineqiiality; 
disproportion. Bacon. — 2. Indivisibility 
into equal parts; unevenness; oddness. ‘ hn- 
paritg of letters in men's names.' Sir T. 
Brmme.S. Difference of degree, rank, e.x- 
cellence, or the like. 

In this region of merely intellectual effort we are 
tit once encountered by tlie imparity of tlie object 
and the faculty employed upon it. Is. Taylor. 

Impark (im-piirkO, v.t. [Prefix im for in, 
and park.] 1. To inclose for a park; to 
make into a park by inelosure; to sever from 
a common,— -2. To inclose or shut up in or 
as in a park. ‘ They impark them (sheep) 
within hurdles.’ Holland. 

Imparl (im-parP), v.i. [Prefix im, and 
i'r. parler, to speak,] 1. To hold muttial 
discourse. ‘The two generals imparled to- 
gether.’ North. Hence— 2. Speeifleally, in 
law, to have liberty to settle a lawsuit 
amicably; to have delay for mutual adjust- 
ment. 

Imparlance (im-piir'lans), n. I. Mutual dis- 
course; conference. ~ 2. In law, (fl)the li- 
cense or pi-ivilege of a defendant, granted 
on motion to have delay of trial, to see if he 
can settle the matter amicably by talking 
■ with the plaintiff, and thus to determine 
what answer he shall make to the plaintiff’s 
action, (b) The continuance of a cause till 
another day or from clay to da.v. 
Imparson.ee (im-pfir'son-e), a. Hi eccles. law, 
a term applied to a parson presented, insti- 
tuted, and inducted into a rectoiy and in 
full possession. 

Impart (im-pfirt'), v.t. [O.Pr. impartir. It. 
impartire, D. imjmrtio, imjwrtio—im for in, 
and pcwJio, to divide, from pars, partis, a 
part.] 1. To bestow a share or portion of; 
to give, grant, confer, or communicate; as, 
to impart food to the poor. — 2. To com- 
municate the knowledge of; to make Icnown; 
to show by words or tokens. 

Gantlfi lady. 

When I did first i-mpart niy love to you. Shah. 
3.t To obtain or enjoy a share of; to he a 
partaker of; to share. 

■Whan you look this nosegay on, 

My pain yon may impart. M^intiay. 

Syn. 'To communicate, share, yield, confer, 
grant, give, reveal, disclose, discover, di- 
vulge. 

Impart (im-ptirt'), v.i To give a part or 
share. 

He that bath two coats, let him impart to liini that 
hath none. Lu. hi. n. 

Impartauce (im-part'ans), n. Comnumica- 
tion of a share; grant, 

Impartation (im-ptirt-a'shon), n. The act 
of imiiai'ting or conferring-. [Pare.] 

All are now agreed a-s to the necessity of this tin- 
J>aria£to>t. 2y. Taylor, 

Imparter (im-part'er), n. One who imparts. 
Impartial (im-piU-'ahal), a. [Prefix iw for 
in, not, and parfiaf (which see).] Not par- 
tial; not favouring or not biassed in fav-our 
of one party more than another; indifferent; 
unprejudiced; disinterested; equitable; just; 
as, an impartial judge; an impartial judg- 
ment or decision; an impartial opinion. 
Impartialist (im-par'shal-ist), n. One who 
is impartial. [Rare.] 

Impartiality (im-pax’'shal"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being impartial; freedom from 
bias; disinterestedness ; equitahleness ; as, 
impartiality of judgment, of treatment, of 
a decision, and the like. 

Jtnpariiality strips the ratnd of prejudices and 
passion. South. 

Impartially (im-pUi-'shal-li), adw. In an 
impartial manner ; without bias ; without 
prejudice; equitably; justly. 1 1 have lis- 
tened fmpartiaKj/.'Rj/ron. 

Impartialness: (im-pfir'shal-nes), n. im- 
partiality. 

Impartlbility (Im-pai't'i-hiTT-ti), n. The 
quality of heuig impartible, or not subject 
to partition. 

ImpartibUity; (im-p'art'i-hiFi-ti), n. The 
qualitj' of being impartible or communi- 
cable.' 

Impartible (im-part'i-M), a, [Prefix i-m 
for fn, not, .and.^artife^ Not partilde 
or subject to partition; as, m invpartihU 
estate, .v - 

Impartible (ihi-pSCrtT-bl), ct. Capable of 
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being imparted, conferred, bestowed, or 
communicated, 

Impartment (im-pitrt'ment), -n. i. The act 
of Imparting or commiuiicatlng.~2.. That 
which is imparted or communicated; com- 
mmiication; disclosure. 

It (the ghost) beckons you to go aw.-iy with it, 

As if it some impartment did desire 

To you alone. Skab. 

Impassable (im-pas'a-hl), a. [Prefix im for 
in, not, and -passable.] 1. Not passable; in- 
capable of being- passed; not admitting a 
passage ; as, an imptassable road, mountain, 
or gulf.— 2. Unable to pass. Martin Madati 
(17S0). 

Impassableness (im-pas'a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being impassable. 

Impassably (im-pas'a-bli), adv. In an 
impa.ssnl>ie manner or degree. 
Impassibility, Impassibleness (im-pasi- 
bil"i-ti, im-pas'i-bl-iies), n. The quality or 
condition of being impassible ; insuscepti- 
bility of injury from external things. 
Impassible (im-pas'i-ld), a. [Iff: impas- 
siUc; L. invpassibiUs~vm for in, not, and 
passihilis, capable of feeling, from jMtior, 
j)assus, to suffer. ] Incapable of pain, passion, 
or suffering; incapable of being a'ffected 
with pain or uneasiness; inaccessible to 
liann or pain; not to lie moved to passion 
or synipatliy; without or not exhibiting feel- 
ing, ‘i'uyimmWe to the critic.’ Sir IV. Scott. 

Secure of dentil, I .tltcuild contemn thy dart. 

Though itiiked, and impas-.-sHn’e depart. Dryden. 

Impassion (im-pu'shon), v.t. [Prefix im for 
in, in tens. , and -passion. ] To move or affect 
strongly witli passion. 

The tempter, .-ill impassionii, thus began. Milton. 

Impassionable (im-pa'shon-a-hl), a. Easily- 
excited to anger; susceptible of strong emo- 
tion. 

Impassionate (im-pa'shon-fit), v.t. To affect 
powerfully ; to imbue with passion. ‘ Deeply 
impassionated with sorrow.’ Dr. 3Iore. 
Impassionate (im-pa'shon-at), a. Strongly 
affected. 

Impassionate (im-pa'slion-fit), a. [Prefix 
im for -in, not, and jJARn'miaite.] Without 
passion or feeling. 

It being the doctrine of that sect (Stoics) that a, 
wise man' should be impnsn'oneite. Bp. Hall, . 

Impassioned (im-pa'shond), a. Actuatedor 
animated hy passion; exi>ressive of passion 
or ardour or warmth of foebng; animated; 
excited; as, an impassioned orator or dis- 
course. 

Enpassive (im-pas'iv), a. [Prefix im for in, 
not, and passive.] Not susceptilile of pain 
or suffering; insensible: impas.sihle; not e.x- 
Ijibiting feeling or sensibility; as, the rmpeis- 
sive air. ‘Impassive as the marble in the 
quarry.’ BeQuincey. 

On the impassiz-e ice the lightnings play. Pope. 

Impassively (im-pas'iv-ll), adv. In .an 
impuKsive manlier; without sensiliility to 
pain or siitferiug. 

Impassiveness (ini.pas'iv-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being wipassiye or imiusccji- 
tihle of pain; insensiljility. 

Impassivity (im-pas-iv'i-ti), ■«. Impassit c- 
ness. 

Iinpastation (im-pas-ta'slion), n. 1. 'i’hc not 
I of lmpastin.g or making into paste.— 2. That 
' wiiioh i.s made into paste; c.speciall.y, a com- 
bination of various materials of diil'crciifc 
i colours and consistences, baked or united 
hy a cement, and hardened hy the air or Iiy 
fire. Such are works in earthenware, poiv 
celain, imitation of marble, tbc. 

Impaste (im-plist'}, v.t. [I’r. cminVer—ui., 
and pdte, pa.ste.] 1. To knead; to make 
into jiaste. 

Baked and impasiedyntlx the parching streets. Slmk. 

2. In painting, to lay on, as colours, thickly 
and boldly-. 

Impastofim-pah'to), n. [It. See Impastk.] 
Di painting, the thickness of the layer or , 
body of pigment applied by the painter to 
his canvas, 

Impatible t (im-pafc'i-bl), a. [L. impaiibiUs 
—in, not, audpatwif, to suffer.] 1. Incapable : 
of being home; intolei'able.— -2. Incapable 
of suffering; impassible. ‘A spirit, ami .so 
impatible of material fire.’ Flitter. 
Impatience (ini-piTslmmi), n. l. 'The quality 
of being impatient; uneasiness under pain or : 
suffering; restlessness occasioned by suffer-: 
ing positive evil or by the absence of expected 
good; restlessness xmder given conditions, 
and eagerness for change; o.s,tlioimpatienee , : 
of a child or an mvalid. 

The longer I continued in this scene the greater 
■was my t'wjMO'tvtcf of retiring' from it third. 
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2. Violunee or lieat of t(3nii)or; voheiiieiiou of 
passion. 

Fie! how lowereth in your face. 

Impatiencyt (im-pri'sheu-si), n. impa- 
tience. 

Pliy.sii.'ians, being- overruled by tlieir patients' impa- 
tiency, are fata to try the best they can. Hooker. 

Impatiens (im-i).a'slii-on!3), «. [,L. impationx, 
ref'errin.s; to tlie elasticity of the valves of 
the seed-pod, which discharge the seeds 
■when ripe or -when touched.] A genus of 
curious annuals which ranks among the 
BalsiuninacetB. One apacies, I. Noli-tatifiere, 
indi.genous in England, is called noH-me- 
tamjere, or touch-me-not. I. haUamina is 
intich grown for the beauty of its tlowers, 
and is well known as a highly ornamen- 
tal annual by the name of garden balsam. 
Tiie species are numerous, and inhabit chiefiy 
the East Indies, although some extend into 
Europe, Siberia, and North America. 
Bupatient (im-pa'shent), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and patieMt. ] 1. Not patient ; 
not bearing with compo.sure ; not enduring 
rvifchout fretfiilness. uneasiness, and a desire 
or effort to get rid of; unea-sy under given 
conditions and eager for cliange: followed 
by of, at, for, under; as, impatient of 
restraint ; impatient at the delay ; impa- 
tie.nt for the return of a friend; impatient 
under wron.gs. 

Fame, < 5 /' extremes, decays 

Not more by envy than excess of praise. Pape. 

The impatient man -will not give himself time to be 
informed of the matter that lies before him. Addison. 

2. Not to be home ; intolerable. ‘ EueM pity 
and impari'cfjt smart. ’ %e'/iscr. -^3. Prompted 
i by impatience; exhibiting or e.xpressing im- 
piiticnoe; as, an impatient maimer. ‘ Impa- 
tient msv/era.' Shah. 

Impatient (ira-pa'.slient), n. One wlio is 
restless under suffering. [Earn] 
Impatiently (im-pa'shont-li), adv. In an 
impatient manner; with uneasiness or rest- 
lessness, . 

Impatronization (im-pat'ron-iz-a"shon), n. 
Absolute seignory or possession. 
Impatronize (im-pat'ron-iz), a.f. [Pr. impa- 
tmiiser, to become master of a house or 
family— im for in, and patron, a patron 
(which see).] To gain to one’s self the 
whole power of; to empatronize. 

The ambition of tlia French king -was to impa- 
tronixe himself to the duchy. Bacon. 

Impa've (im-pav'), v. t. [Prefix im for in, and 
pare.] To cover with pavement; to pave. 

with rude fidelity 

Of art mosaic. M^ordsaoorth. 

Impavid (im-i)a''vid), a. [.L. impavidus—im 
for in, and imvidus, fearful.] Pearless; un- 
daunted; intrepid. 

Impavidly (im-pa'vid-ii), adv. Fearlessly; 
undauntedly; intrepidly. Thackeray. 
Impawn (im-pan'). «• t [ Prefix im for i«, and 
paim.} 'To pawn; to pledge; to deposit as 
security. 

Go to the king, and let there be impaconed 
Some surety for a safe return again. Shak. 

Impeach (im-pech'), v.i. llfr. emptioher, 
O.Fr. empeechm; Pr. empediyar; from L. 
impedioare, to entangle— in, and pediaa, 
a shackle or snare for the feet, from pes, ; 
yiedis, the foot.] l.f To hinder; to impede. 

These ungr.acious pnictices of his .sons did impeach 
his journey to the Holy Land. Sir f. Davies. 

A dafluxion on my throat impeached my utterance. 

Howell. 

■ 2, To charge with a crime or misdemeanour; 
to accuse; to reproach; specifically, to ex- • 
hibit charges of maladministration against, ' 
a.s.agaiiist a minister of state or other high 

: official, before a competent tribunal. —8. To 
, bring discredit on; to show to be unreliable 

■ - or unworthy of belief; to call in qtiestion; 

:: to lessen; to disparage; to detract from; to 

: bring reproach on; as, to impeaefe one’s . 

motives or conduct; to impeac/i a witness - 
: : or the credit of a TOtness, 

You do jVHySfac/! your modesty too much 
To leave the city. 

4. To call to account; to charge as answer- 
able. : 

: The first donee in tail may commit waste without 
hixwg impeached. Z. Swift. 

::-~Aeousei Arraiyn, Impeaoh. Seeunder Ao- 
OirSE.-— S yn. To accuse, arraign, censure, 

■ Criminate, indict, impair, lessen^ di8para,ge, 
discredit. 

Impeach t (im-pceh'), n. Impeachment. 

Why, what an intricate fOT/wrft is this ! Shak. 

Impeachable (im-pecITa-lil), a. Liable to ] 
impeachment; chargeable with a crime; ac- 
cusable; censurable; liable to be called in ] 
fiiiestion; accountable. : 
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Had God omitted iiy positive laws to jjivi; religion 
to the worid, the wLdom of his providence had been 
impeachable. Grew, 

Ownerb of lands in fee simple are not impeachable 
for waste. 21. 

Impeacher (im-pGch'ur), n. One whn im- 
peaches; an accuser. 

Impeachment (im-pedi'ment), n. i.t Iliu- 
clerance; impediment; obstruction. 

But could be willing to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment. Slink. 

t. The act of impeaching, or state of being 
impeached; as, (a) a calling to account; ar- 
raignment; the act of charging witli a crime 
or misdemeanour; the exhibition of chiirges 
of maladministration against a minister of 
state or other high otfloial before a com- 
petent tribunal. In England impeachments 
are made in the House of Commons and tried 
by the House of Lords. Anymeinherof the 
House of Common,s may not only imi»eaoh i 
one of this body, but also any member of the 
House of Lords. (6) A bringing of discredit 
on; a calling in que.stlon as to credibility, 
pm'ity of motives, rectitude of conduct, Ac. ; 
censure, disparagement; as, an im^mieh- 
ment of motives or judgment; an impeaeh- 
ment of the veracity of a witness.— 3. Cause 
of censure or disparagement. 

To let him spend his time no more at home, 

Which would be great i7npeach7ncnt to his aj?e. 

. . Shak. 

— -Impeachment oftvaste, in km, a restraint 
from committing waste upon lands or tene- 
ments, or a demand of recompense for waste 
done by a tenant who has but a particular 
estate in the land granted. 

Impearl (Im-perl'), v.t. [Prefix im for in, 
and peart.] 1. To form into pearls or the 
resemblance of pearls. 

Dew-drops which the sun 

hnpearls on every leaf, and every tlower. Milton, 

2. To decorate with, or as with, pearls. 

My pilgrim’s staff 

Gave out green leaves, with Tnorniiig dews impearUd. 

E, B. Brotvninjr. 

Impeccability (im-pek'a-l)il'’fi-ti), n. The 
condition or quality of being impeccable; 
exemption from the possibility of doing 
wrong, : , 

Impeccable (im-pek'ii-bl), a. [Fr. impec- 
cable; L. impeccuMlis—pieflx im for iu, not, 
and peaeo, to sin.] Not liable to sin; not 
subject to sin; e.xein.pt fi'om the possibility 
of doing wrong. 

If we honour the man, must we hold his pen im- 
peccable > Bp, Hall. 

Impeccable (im-pek'a-hl), n. A person ex- 
empt from the possibility of sinning. 
Impeccance, Impeecancy (im-pek'ans, ini- 
pek'aii-si), n. The condition or quality of 
being impeccant or impeccable ; xmpeeca- 
I bility; sinlessness. 

Impeccant (im-pek'ant), a, [See Impec- 
cable.] Free from sin; unerring; sinless; 
impeccable. 

Impec'unioaity(im-pe-kfl'ni-os"i-fi),ii. state 
of being impecunious or destitute of money; 
want of money; poverty. 

I have had lately recourse to the universal remedy 
for the impecuniosity of which I complain. 

SirlKScott. 

Impeetmi0lis{im-pe-ku'nl-u.s), a. [Prefix MW. 
lor in, not, and pecunious.] Not pecunious; 
not having money; poor. ‘An vtnpemnious 
creature.’ B. Jonmi. 

The other impecunious person contrived to rnake 
both ends meet by shifting his lodgings from time to 
time. . W. Black. 

Impede (ira-ped'l, c.t. pret. &pp. impeded; 
ppr. impeding. [L. impedio, to entangle the 
feet of— im. for in, and pcs, pedis, the foot.] 
To Mnder; to stop the progress of ; to ob- 
struct; as, to impede the progress of troops. 

Whatever hinders or impedes 

The action of the nobler will, Lonjifellow. 

Impedible (im-ped'i-bl), a. That may bo 
impeded. 

Every internal act is not in itself impedibk by out- 
ward violence. ycr. Taylor. 

Impediment (im-ped'i-meut), [L. impedi- 
mentum, from impedio, to hinder. See Im- 
pede. ] That which Impedes or hinders pro- 
gress; hindrance; obstruction; obstacle. 

Thus far into the botvels of the land 

Have we marclied on without impediment. Shak. 

—■Impediment in speech, a defect which 
prevents distinct articulation.— S yk. Hin- 
drance, obstruction, obstacle, difficulty, 
harrier, encumbrance. 

Impedimentf (im-pwlT-ment), v.t. To im- 
pede. Bp. Jieynolds. 

Impedimenta (im-ped-i-mon'ta), n. pi. [L.] 
Articles that cumber a traveller; baggage. 


! Impedimental (ini-pcd'i-inc-ut'''al), «. Hin- 
dering; obstructing. 

The tfHpedimenliil hUim which intercepts her fruit- 
ivc love. 

Impeditet (im'pCd-it), i;.t. I'o impede. 
Impeditei [im'pdd-it), a. Hindered; rib- 
structed. ‘Impedf.te faculties.’ Jer. Taylor. 

• Impeditiont [Im-ped-i'dion), n. .t hiiidor- 
! big. 

' Impeditive (im-pcd'ifc-iv), «. (.'iiusing hin- 
derance; impeding. 

Impel (ini-peF), v.t. pret. & pp. imifllcd; 
ppr. impelling. [L. impolla—im for in, mi, 
and pdlo, to drive.] 'IV» dilve or urge for- 
) ward; to press on; to excite to action iu 
any way; as, a ball in impelled by tlie force 
of powder; motives of policy or of safety 
I impel nations to confederate. 

The surge M«ys«//fa!nie on a cragg-y coast. Pope. 

A mightier pow'r the strojig direction sends, 

[ And severnt men impels to several ends. Pafe. 

Syn. To instigate, incite, induce, influence, 
actuate, move, drive, tirge, force, tlim.st. 
Impellent (im-pci'ent), a. Ihiving Uie qua- 
lity of impelling. 

Impellent (im-itcl'enl), n. A power or force 
tliat impels or drives forward; motive or 
impulsivu power. ‘Merc blind impdlciita.' 

(flanville. 

Impeller (im-ijoTcr), n,. One who or ihafc 
which impels. 

Impen (im-pen'), v.t. [Prolix im for in, and 
pen, an iuclosnre.] To pen; to shut or in- 
close in ii narrow place. 

Impend (im-iieud'), v.i. [L. impendeo—vrn 
for in, in, on, over, and -pondeo, to hang.] 
To hang over; to be suspended above; to 
threaten from near at hand; to he iinnii- 
nent. 

Destruction sure o'er all your heads impends. -Pope,, 
It expresses our . . . lively sense of God's 
wrath. Smalriage. 

Impendence, Impendency (im-pend'ens, 
iiu-pend'en-si), n. The state of being im- 
pendent; near approach; a menacing atti- 
tude; also, that which impends, hangs over, 
or threatens. 

Far above in thimder-blue serration, stand the eter- 
nal edges of the angry Apennine, dark with , rolling' 
impendence of volcanic clouC. Buskin. • 

Impendent (im-pend'ent), a. [L. impendmn, 
impendantU, ppr. of impendeo. See IM- 
PEND.] Hanging over; imminent; threaten- 
ing; pressing closely; as, an inxiaiulentQvil. 
Impendent in the air 

Let his keen sabre, comet-like, appear. Prior. 

Impenetrability (im-pe'ne-tra-hil"i-ti), n. 
[From impcnetrahle.] The quality of be- 


ing impenetrable: (a) in physics, that pm - , 
poi'ty of matter which prevents two bodies 
from occupying the same space at the same 
time; that property of matter by which it 
excludes all other matter from the space it 
occupies. (6) Insusceiitibility of intellectual 
or emotional impression; dulness; obtuse- : 
ness; stupidity; want of sympathy or sus- 
ceptibility; coldness. 

Impenetrable (im-pe'ne-tra-bl), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and penetrable (which see).] 
N ot penetrable : (a) incapable of being pene- 
trated or pierced; not admitting the passage 
of other bodies; as, an impenetrable shield. 

Highest woods, impeneirabk 
To star or sunlight. Milton. 

(6)Inp/q/x/cs,preventinganyotheraubstance 
from occupying the same place at the same 
time, (c) Insusceptible of intellectual or 
emotional impression; dull; stupid; unsym- 
pathetic; coki 

It is the most impeneirabk cur 
That ever kept with men. Shak. 

They will be credulous in all affairs of life, but im- 
penetrablc by a sermon of the gospel, fer. Taylor. 

Impenetrableness (im-pe'ne-tra-hl-nes), n. 
Impenetrability (which see). 

Impenetrably (im-pe'nO-tra-hli), adc. In 
an impenetrable manner; so as to bo im- 
penetrable. ‘Impenetrably armed.’ Mil- 
ton. ‘ ImpenetrailyilalV Pope. 


impenitent; want of penitence or repent- 
ance; obduracy; hardness of heart. 

He will advance from one degree of wickedness 
and impenitence to anotlier. Or. f. Basr-ers. 

fmpenitent (im-peffii-tent), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and penitent.} Not penitent; 
not repenting of sin; not contrite; obdur- 
ate; of a liard heart. ‘They died unpeni- 
tont.’ Milton. 

Impenitent (iiu-pc'ni-tent), n. One who 
does not repent; a hardened sinner. ‘'Ban- 
ishnieiit ol impenitanis.’ Eammond. 


6h, Sc. loch; g, po; j.job; fi, Fr. toil; 


'SB, then; th, f/un; w% wig; wh, tt'/tig; zh, azure. —See KEY, 


inil’ENITEHTLY 

Imp 0 aitent;lF{.ini-pe'ui-!:ei)t-li), mlK In an 
impenitent niiiiiiier; without repimtanee or 
contrition for sin; oinlui'utely. 

Impennate (im-pen'iit), «. [Stm Imi’enkes.] 
<’har;uiteriz 4 Hl by short tvaigs covered witli 
foiitiiurs re,--eraljliijg scales, as the pen- 
guins. 

Iinpennate nm-pcn'ht), /i. A bird, as the 
pmiKUin, wiOi short wiiig-s covered with 
scales. . 

iMlpennes (imi)en''t!z), n. pi [L. ini for m, 
nf)t, .‘ind peimw, a feather.] Illiger's ninne 
for tho Urinatores of Cuvier, an order of 
swimniing- birds including divera, auks, and 
penguins, characterized by short wings co-. 
veriid with feathers resembling scales. 
Impennous (im-ptm'us),((. [See Impesnes.] 
Wanting win,gs, ‘ Impennous mseuts.’ Sir 
T. Urowae. 

Impeople (im-po'pl), r.t pret. * pp. mi- 
peopled; ppr. iinpeoplinti. [Prefix ini for 
in, and •people. See PEOPEE.] 'I'o fill with 
people; to people. ‘'I’liou bast helped to 
i'uipenple hell.’ ISenuuwnt. 

Imperantt (ini'pcr-ant), [L. imperann, 
vnU/oraniin, ppr. of inipero, to command.] 
Commanding. 

Iniperatet (im'pdr-at), a. [L. imperatus, pp. 
of impero, to command.] Bone hy express 
direction; not involuntary. ‘Tiiose impe- 
ratc .acts wlierein wo see the empire of the 
soul.’ Hale. 

Imperatival (im-po'va-tiv-al), a. Belonging 
or peculiar to the imperative mood. 
Imperative (im-pe'ra-tiv), a. [L. impera- 
Uvns, ii'om 'impero, to command. See Eii- 
MiiE.] 1. Expressive of command; contain- 
ing positive command ; commanding; au- 
■ thoritatiim: as, imperative orders. 

The suits of kings are zmpi’raiive. Bp. Hall. 

* 2 . Not to he avoided or evaded; that must 
be attended to or performed ; obligatory ; 
Ijindirig; as, an imperative duty or nece,ssity. 
3. In fjram. a term applied to the mood or 
form of a verb Avliich expresses comniiind, 
entreaty, advice, or exhortation; as, go, 
lorite, attend. 

Imperative (im-pe'ra-tiv), n. In gram, a 
mood or verbal form which expresses com- 
mand, entreaty, advice, or exhortation. 
Imperatively <ira-pe'ra-tiv-li), ad,v. In an 
imperative manner; autlioritativoly; also, 
by way of, or as, the imperative mood; as, 

^ to use the subjunctive mood imperatively. 
Imperator (im-pe-rii'tor), w. [L.] In Rom. 
antiq. a title originally applied to a military 
. . commander. Under the republic it became 
^ customary for the soldiers of a victorious 
general to salute him after a great battle 
with the title of Imperator, but this involved 
the bestowal of no official designation. After 
the overtlirow of the republic, Imperator 
became tlie liighest title of the supreme 
inler; it e.xpressed the same thing as the 
title king. .Later it had the signification 
which we attach to the word emperor. 
Imperatoria (im-pe'ra-to'Ti-a), n. A genus 
of plants of the luit. order Umbelliferre, now 
usually regarded as a section of Peucedamun. 

I. Ostrif.t/i ium, (ir great master-wort, grows 
in moist pastures in various parts of Scot- 
land, and was formerly much cultivated as a 
pot-herb. 

Imperatorial, Imperatory (im-pe'ra-to"- 
ri-al, im-pe'ra-to-ri), a. 1. Of or pertaining 
to the title or office of imperator. ‘Invpera- 
turial laurels.' C. iirerfralc.— 2. Command- 
ing; imperative. Norris. 

Imperatoria, Imperatorine (im-pe'ra-to- 
rin), 71. A vegetable resin found in the root 
of Imperatoria Ostmtliium, or great master- 
wort. It forms long transpiurent prisms, has 
an acrid burning taste, is neutral, fusible, 
and solulfie in alcohol and ether. 
Imperceivable (itn-pfir-sev^bl), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and perceivable.] Impercept- 
ible. South. [Bare.] 

Imperceivableaess (im-pfir-sev’a-bl-nes), n. 
Imperceptibleness. 

Imperceiveci t (im-pcr-sevcY), a. [Prefix fm 
■foi' iM, not, mi. perceived.] Unperceivect. 

^ Boyle. 

Imperceiverant (im-pCr-sev'e-rant), a. A 
reading in some of the editions of Shakspere 
for Imperseverant, and regarded as=dull of 
perceptioir. Sec Lupersbyekant. 
Imperceptibility (lm-per-sep’ti-bil"i-ti), n. 
Xhe state or quality of being imperceptible; 
jinperceptibleness. 

Imperceptible (im-pfir-sepdi-bl), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and peroaptlble.] Not pev- 
ceptiirle; that cannot )>e perceived; not to be 
known or tliscovered by the senses; not dis- | 


Pate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her, pine, 


cernible by tire mind ; not easily appre- 
hended. 

Its operation is slow, and in .some cases almost ««- 
perceptible. Bur ,{•<;. 

Imperceptible (im-pfcr-sep'ti-bl), n. That 
whicli cannot be perceived hy the senses on 
aecoimt of its smallness. [Bare.] 

I .sliouM be tvonderfiilly pleased to see ,a natural 
history of iw^erce^titfles. TatUr, 

Imperceptibleness ( im-pcr-sepTi-bl-nes ), 
71. ’The quality of being imperceptible. 
Imperceptibly (im-per-sep'ti-bli), aiv. In 
a manner not to be perceived. 
Imperception (im-per-sep’shon), n. Want 
of perception. ‘ The silence of imperception. ’ 
Dr. E. More. 

Imperceptive (im-per-sep'tiv), a. Not per- 
ceiving or not able to perceive. ‘Tiie imper- 
ceptive part of the soul.' Dr. IL illore. 

Ye would g.aze on God 

With iinperceppvc blankness. B. B. Brozuninp. 

Impercipient (im-per-sipT-ent), a. [Prefix 
'bw form, not, andpercipMUt] .Not perceiv- 
ing or having power to perceive. 
Iraperdibilityt (im-per-di-biTi-ti), n. State 
or quality of being imperdible, 
Imperdiblet (im-pei-'di-bl), a. [L. prefix im 
tor in, not, andperdo, to destroy.] Not de- 
structible. 

Imperfect (hn-per'fckt), a. [Prefix im for 
in, not, and per/ect] 1. Not perfect or com- 
plete in all parts; wanting a part; defective 
in quantity or quality ; not reaching a cer- 
tain standard or ideal ; not conformed to a 
standard or rule; .as, the work is impar'feet. 

He stammered like a child, or an amazed, imper- 
fect person. fer. Toy lor. 

2. Characterized hy or subject to defects or 
evil; not completely good; frail. 

There is something in melancholy feelings more 
natural to an imperfect and suffering st.ate than in 
those of gaiety. Bir IP. Scott. 

~Impe7-fect eadettce. See CAPENGB.~7hi- 
perfeet flower, in hot a flower wanting 
either stamens or pistils. —fmpo/cci nimi- 
ber, one whose aliquot parts, taken all to- 
gether, do not make a sum that is equal to 
the number itself, but either exceed it or 
fall short of it; the number is called an 
abundant number in the former case, and a 
defective number in the latter, —hnperfeot 
tense, in gram, a tense expressing an uncom- 
pleted action or state, especially in time 
past; a past tense. 

Imperfect [im-pdrifekt), a An imperfect 
tense; a past tense; as, the impe7-fect of do 
is did. 

Imperfect (im-pfir'fekt), v.t. To make im- 
perfect. 

Time, which perfects some things, imperfects also 
others. Sir T. Brozune. 

Imperfection (im-pSx‘-fek'shon), Ji. [Prefix 
im for 171, not, and pei-fection.] 1. The con- 
dition or quality of being imperfect ; want 
of perfection; fault, physical or moral. 

Sent to my account 

With all my imperfections on my head. Shak. 

2. Something imperfect; a deficiency; a gup. 
Syn. Defect, deficiency, incompleteness, 
fault, failing, weakness, frailty, foible, blem- 
ish, vice. 

Imperfectly (im-perifekt-li), adv. In an 
imperfect manner or degree; not fully; not 
entirely; not completely. 

Imperfectness (im-p 6 r'fekt-nes), «. The 
state or quality of being imperfect. 
Imperforable (im-perifor-a-bl), a. [Pi-eflx 
im for in, not, and pej/orate (which see).] 
That cannot he perforated or bored through. 
Imperforate, Imperforated (im-p 6 r'for-at. 
im-pCrifor-at-ed), a. [See Iiil’ERPORABLE.] 
Not perforated or pierced; having no open- 
ing or pores. 

Imperforation (im-pdi''for-a"Bhon), n. The 
state of being imperforated or without aper- 
ture. 

Imperial (im-pe'ri-al), a. [L. imperialis, 
from impm'Mrn, empire, command. See 
Emperor.] l. Of or pertaining to an empire 
or to an emperor; as, an miperial govern- 
ment; an nnperial diadem; imperial au- 
thority or edict; fmperiaJ power or sway. 

My due from thee is this crown. Shak. 

2. Of or pertaining to supreme authority, or 
to one who wields it; royal; soyereign; su- 
preme, ‘The iinpemi democracy of Athens. ’ 
MUford.S. Mt or suitable for an emperor; 
hence, of superior size or excellence, ‘ .From 
humble Port to imperial Tokay.' Townley. 
—Imperial dty, d city wbioh was an inde- 
piendent member of the first German em- 
pire, having no head but the emperor.— 


IMPEIUSIIABILITY 

Imperial dmtic or 'roof, in arch, a kind of 
dome or roof -which, viewed in its profile, is 
pointed towards the top, and widens it.self 
more and more 
in descending to- 
wards its base, 
thus forming a 
curve of contrary 
flexm-e, ~ Jmpe- 
7ial paper. See 
iMPERIAb, n. — 
Iinperial piarlia- 
nmnt, the le.gis- 
lature of the Bri- 
tish empire. 

By the union with 
Ireland, the parli.a- 
% iiieiit of Great Bri- 
tain became impe- 
rial; and the first 
imperial parlia- 
ment held its first 



sitting Jan. as, iSoi. 
Haydn, Diet. Dates, 

lmperial(im-pe'- 
ri-al), n. i. In 
ai-eh. an impe- 
■" ■ ■■ rial roof or dome. , 

Imperial Dome, Christchurch 2. All OUtslde 
Caiiege, Oxford. seat on a dili- 

gence; hence, a 
case for luggage carried on the top of a 
coach, — S. A tuft of hair on a man’s lower 
lip: so called from being the style of beard, 
made fasliionable by the Emperor Napoleon 
III.— 4. Anything of unusual size or e.xcel- 
leuce, as a large decanter, &c.~o. A size of 
paper measuring 30 by 22 inches. 
Iraperialism (im-pe'ri-al-izm), w. Imperial 
state or authority; the system of goveniment 
by an emperor; the spiiit of empire. 

Roman imperialism had divided the world into 
master and slave. Pearsmi, 

Imperialist (im-pe'ri-al-ist), w. l. One udio 
belongs to an emperor; a subject or soldier 
of an emperor.— 2. One favourable to impe- 
rial government or government by an em- 
peror; one favourable to the establishment 
of an empire. 

Imperiality (im-peTi-al"i-ti), ix. 1 . Impe- 
rial jiower. —2. An imperial right or privi- 
lege, as the right of an emperor to a sliare 
of the produce of mines, &c. 

The late empre.ss having, by ukases of grace, re- 
linqiiished her imperialities on the private mines, 
viz. the tentlis of the copper, iron, silver, and gold, 
W.Taoke. 

Imperialize (im-pfyri-al-iz),uf. l. To invest 
witli the state, authority, or character of an 
emperor. — 2. To give the character of an 
empire to ; to bring to the form of an em- 
pire. 

Imperially (im-pe'ri-al-11), adv. In an im- 
perial manner. 

Imperialty (im-pe'ri-al-tl), ?i. Imperial 
power. 

A short Roman imperialty or empire, Sheldon. 
lmperil(im-pe'ril),r.t. pret.&pp. imperilled; 
ppr. imperilling. [Prefix im for 'in, and 
peril.] To bring into peril; to endanger. 

.A war with France, by which England was seri- 
o\Va\y imjterilleci. Buckle. 

Imperilment (im-pe'ril-ment), n. Act of 
putting in peril; state of being in peril; im- 
minent dangei'. , 

Imperious (im-pe'ri-us), a. [L. imiwriosm, 
from imperiu'ni, empire. See laiREJUAl,.] 

1. Commanding : authoritative : especially . 
in a bad sense ; dictatorial ; haughty ; arro- 
gant; overbearin.g; domineering; a.s, an im- 
pe7-ious tyrant; an inipe-nmis dictator; an 
irnpeiHous man; aii imperious temper. 

The commandment high and imperious in. its 
claims. Dr, A. Clarke. 

A youthful face. 

Imperious, and of haughtiest lineaments. 

Tennyson. 

2. t Impei-ial; majestic; lordly. ‘Imperious 
CcGsar.’ Shale.— 3. Urgent; pressing; over- 
mastering; as, imperious love; impex-ious 
circumstances; imperious appetite.— SVN. ,; 
Dictatorial, haughty,, domineering, over- 
bearing, tyrannical, despotic, arrogant, im- 
perative, commanding, pressing, urgent, 
overpowering, overmastering. 

Imperiously (im-pe'ri-us-li), «dr. Inan im- 
perious manner; with araogance ; proudly; : 
majestically. 

Imperiousness (im-pe'ri-us-ucs), 7i. The 
quality of being imperious;: arrogance; 
haughtiness. 

Iftiperiousness and severity is an ill way of treating 
men who have reason to guide them, Locke. 

Imperishability (im-pe'rish-a-biT'i-ti), 91. 
The quality of being imperishable. ‘The 
imperisJmMUtii ot the universe.’ f Milman, 


note, not, mSve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound 
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Imperishaljle (ira-pe/rish-a-bi), u. [Pretix 
iw.ioT in, not, mid 2Kri:ishaMe.] Kot perish- 
able : not subject tci decay ; indestructible ; 
enduring ponnanently; as, an impiiriskahle 
monument; imiierkhable renown. 

Incapable of mortal injury, 

J mpey is /tabic : and, tliouj^h pierced with wound, 
Soon closing, and by native vigour healed. Milton. 

Iinperisliableness (im-pe'rish-a-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being imperishalde. 
Imperisliatoly (im-poTish-a-bli), atlv. In an 
imperi.shable manner. 

pure beyond all things below. Eyron. 
imperiwigged (im-pe'ri-wigd), a. [Prefix 
im f.or i'/i, in, and permif/.] Weariiiga peri- 
wig. 

Impermanence, Impermanency (im-pcr'- 
ma-nens, Im-pcr'ina-iien-si), n, [Prefix ini 
for in, not, and perinananco. ] Want of per- 
manence or continued duration. 'Imper- 
manence of human blesaiiigs.' Snvard. 
Impermanent (im-per'ina-nent), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and permanent.] Sot per- 
manent; not enduring. 

Impermeability (im-per'nie-£i-bil"i-ti), «. 
The tpiality of being impermeable; imper- 
ineableness. 

impermeable (im-pfir'me-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and perineaiile.] y ot perme- 
ahle; not permitting passage, as of a lluid, 
through its substance; irnpeuetrahle ; im- 
pervious; as, india-rubber is impermeable 
to water; a bladder is impc/nneable to aii*. 
Impermeableness (im-per'me-a-bl-nes), «. 
State of being impermeable. 

Impermeably (im-per'me-a-hli), adv. In an 
impermeable manner. 

Impermissible (im-per-mis'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
im tor in, not, and permussihle.] Not por- 
mis,sihle; not to be permitted or allowed. 
[Eai-e.] 

Imperscrntable (im-p6r-slvro'ta-bl), a. [I. 
prefix im for in, not, and jjer6'fl»'uf«r, to ex- 
amine.] Not capable of being searched out. 
[Earo.] 

Iniperscrutableness (im - per - skrii ' ta - bi- 
nes), ?i. State of not being capable of scru- 
tiny. [Bare.] 

Imperseverant (im-p6r-sev'e-rant), a. [Pre- 
fix VM for in, not, and persevere.] Not per- 
severing; floMe; giddy: thoughtless. Shale. 
Ciiniheline iv. 1. 

Impersonal (im-per'son-al), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and personal.] Not personal; 
not having personal existence; not having 
specific individuality; not endued witii per- 
sonality. ‘ Their faith in an ahniglity hut t?w- 
personal power- called lute.’ Sir J. Stephens. 
—■Impersonal verb, in gram, a verb whieli 
is not employed with the first and second 
persons, I and thou or you, we and ye, for 
nominatives, and which has no variation of 
ending to express them, but is used only 
with the termination of the third person 
singular, with it for a nominative in Eng- 
lish, and without a nominative in latin; as, 
it rains; it becomes us to be modest; L, tmlet, 
it wearies one; libat, it pleases one; pugna- 
tur, it i.s fought (that is, a fight is going' on). 
Impersonal (im-p6r'son-al), n. That whicli 
wants fiersonality; an impersonal verb. 
Impersonality (im-per'son-al"i-ti), n. The 
condition or quality of being Impersonal. 

Junius fe pleased to tell me that he addresses him- 
self to me personally. I .shall be gl.nd to -see him. It 
is his impersotiality that I complain of. Draper. 

Impersonally (im-p6r'son-al-li), adv. In an 
impersonal manner. * 

Impersonate (im-p6r'son-at), v.t pi-et. & 
pp. impersonated; ppr. irnpersoiuiting. l.To 
invest with personality or the bodily sub- 
stance of a living being; to asoidbe the 
: qualities of a person to; to personify. 

The Egyptians, who impersotiaied nature, had 
made her a distinct principle, and even deified her 
under the name of Isis. Bp, Berkeley. 

2. To assume the person or character of; to 
represent in character; to represent by an ' 
impersonation; to personate; as, he imper- 
sonated Hamlet. 

: The masques and pageantrie.? of the sge of Eliza- 
beth were not only furnished by the heathen divini- 
ties, but often by the virtues .and vices impersonated. 

T. IVarlon, 

Impersonation (im-pBr'son-a"shon), The . 
act: of impersonating, or state of being im- ■ 
personated; investment with personality; 
personification ; representation in a per- 
sonal form; representative personality; par- , 
'■ sonation. ‘ 

E,ilkiand and Caleb Wiiliams are the mere imper- 
stmations of the unbounded love of reputation and 
irresistible curiosity. Sir T. N. Talfoiird. 

Impersonator (im-i)6r'son-at-6r), n. One 
who impersonates^ 


g,£fo; j.job; 
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Impersonlflcation ( im-pfir- son'i -ti-ka"- 
shoii), n. Imper-scmaticm. 

Imperspieuity (ini-pei‘'spi-kii"i-ti),n.. [I’re- 
fi.x im for in, not, and piirsjn’miti/.] Ai'imt 
of perspicuity or eleanies.s to tiie'niind. 
Iniperspicuous (im-per-.spik'u.u.s), a. [Pre- 
fix im for -in, not, and perspieuons.] Not 
perspicuous; not clear; obscure. 
Impersuadable (im-per-swad'a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix im for in, not, and pm'Maefc.] Incapahle 
of being iiersuaded; impersuaaible. 
Impersuadableness ( im - per - swad ' a - bi- 
ne, s), n. Quality of being 3rnperaiiiid.aWe. 
Impersuasible (hn-por-swiVsl-hl), a. [Pre- 
fix im for m, not, and persuanihle.] Not to 
lie moved by persuasion; not yielding to ar- 
guments. 

Impertinence (im-per'ti-nens), n. l. Tlie 
condition or cpiality of being impertinent 
or irrelevant; the condition of not being 
.adapted to the matter in hand; irrelevance. 

2, Conduct unhecoining the person, society, 
circumstances, Ac.; rndeiie.ss; incivility. 

-We siioiild avoid the vexation and irnpe’/tinena' 
of petl.ants. who affect to talk in a language not to be 
understood. " ' Sroi/t. 

3. That which is impertinent; that which is 
out of place or of no value; what i.s irrelev- 
<ant or rambling. 

Impertinency (iin-per'ti-nen-si), n, Impor- 
tineiice (whidi see). ‘ O matter and imper- 
tkumeg mixed.’ Shnk. 

Impertinent (im-por’ti-nent), a, [L. imper- 
tinens—im for in, not, and pertinem, pjir. 
of 'pertvneo, to pertain. See Peiitain.] 

1. Not pertinent; not pertaining to the mat- 
ter in hand; having no hearing on the sub- 
ject in hand; not to the point; irrelev.ant; 
inapplicable; misplaced. 

1 1 wii! appear how impertinent that grief wa.s wliicli 
served no end of life. ycr. Tayior. 

2. Contrary to or offending against the rules 
of propriety or good breeding; uubecoiniiig, 
or guilty of conduct unbecoming, the per- 
son, society, circumstances, &c.;‘ rude; un- 
civil; as, impertinent behaviour; an iiiipcr- 
tinant coxcomb.— 3. Negligent of or inat- 
tentive to the matter in hand; trifling; 
frivoloii.s. 

'Tis not a sign two lovers .are togetlier, when they 
can be so impertinent as to inquire wliat tile world 
does. Pope. 

— InipeHimnt, Ofieious, Rude. Imperti- 
nent, interfering in affairs with which wo 
have no concern; officious, offering and un- 
dertaking service where it is neitlier re- 
quired nor de,sired; rude, lit. iinpolisheii, 
wanting all culture, breaking tlirongh the 
proprieties of life from w.ant of good breed- 
ing or from a desire to be offensive; as, im- 
pertinent curiosity; oj/icious meddling; rude 
behaviour.—. Sv'H. Irrelevant, iuapplicalile, 
misplaced, rude, officious, intrusive, saucy, 
impudent, insolent. 

Impertinent (im-p6r'ti-nent), n. One who 
is rude or unbecoming in behaviour ; one 
who interferes in what does not belong to 
him; a meddler; an intruder. 

We are but curious impertinenis hi the case of 
futurity. Pope. 

Impertinently (im-pePti-nent-li), adv. In 
an impertinent manner ; irrelevaantly; offi- 
ciously; rudely; foolishly. 

Find hirn a very schoolboy that talks innocently 
and zmpertineuily. Pepys. 

Impertransibility ( im-per-ti-an'si-bil"i-ti), 
n. The condition or quality of being imper- 
transible, or of not being capable of being 
passed tlirough. [Rare.] 

Impertransible (im-p6r-tran'si-bl), a. [L. 
im for Ml, not, and pertrunseo, to go or 
pass through — per, through, and tramco, 
to go or pass over.] Not to be passed 
through. [Rare.) 

Imperturbability (im-p6r-terb'a-bil"i-ti), 

11. Condition or quality of being imper- 
turbable. 

Imperturbable (im-per-tM/a-bl), a. [L. 
imperturbabilis—irn for in, not, and per- 
turbo, to disturb. See Pebtorb.] Incap- 
able of being disturbed or agitated; un- 
moved; calm; cool. , 

All this was done with imperturbable %TVi\\ty. 

Disraeli. 

[mperturbation (im-per'ter-brT'shon), n. 
ETeedom from agitation of mind; calmness; 
quietude. ‘Imperturhationoi mind.’ Whar- 
ton. 

Emperturbed (im-per-terbdO, «. [Prefl.v im 
tor in, not, and perturb.] Not perturbed; 
undisturbed. 

[mperyiability (im-per'xd-a-bil"i-ti), n. 
State or quality of being imperviahle; im- 
penetrability; imperviousness. 


Imperviable (im-pt'r'vi-a-bl), a. Tmiicni- 
ous (which Bce), 

Imperviableness (im-pcr'vi-a-ijI-ncH), n. 
Imperviability (which see). 

Impervious (im-iifu-'vi-us), a. [Prefix im for 
■in, not, and permtnm] Not porvums; not 
admitting entrance or pas, sage; incapable of 
being pas.sed tiirough;' .as, a siibstaii<3e im- 
pervuius to moisture. 'TluBgiilf impassiible, ; 
impervious.’ Milton. ‘A river’s moutli im- 
2>eni(nis totiiewind.’ fifihon.—.StS. Impas- 
sable, patliless, impenetrable, imperviable. 
j Imperviously (im-per'vi-UB-Ii), ffcte. in an 
1 impervious manner; inipenotrably. 
Imperviousaess (im-per'vi-us-nas), n. The 
state or qmility of being impervimta, 
Imperyt (im'pe-ri), a. Imperial. Joye , : 
Impest t (im-pesf), r.f. [ITofix im for in, 

and pest] To fill with pestilence; to infest. 
Impestert (im-pest'er), -v.t. (Prefix mi for 
in, and pester.] To vex; to tense. 
Impetiginous (im-pe-ti,f'in-u.s), a. [X. iim 
petig-humi.'!, from iinpetigo, ' ■impetigmis, 
ring-worm.] Of thenature'of or relating to 
impeti.go. 

Impetigo (im-pe-tfgo), n. [L., from impiato, 
to ru.sh upon, to attack.] In med. an eraj)- 
tion of itching pustules, appearing in clus- 
ters, and terminating in a yellow, thin, scaly 
crust. It ocenrs most fi'cquently on the ex- 
tremities. 

Impetrable (im'pe-tra-bl), a. Capable of 
being impeti'ated or obtained liy petition. 
Impetrate (im'pe-trat), v.t, pret, Apip. im- 
■petrated; ppr. ■impolrating. [E- vinpetro, 
■mpetratum, to obtain— prefix im for in, and 
patro, to bring to pass,] To obtain by 
prayer or petition ; as, to impetrate recon- 
ciliation. ‘Wliicli deisyre impeti'ated, and 
obteyned,’ Hall 

Impetration. (im-pe-tra'shou), «. The act 
of impetrating or obtaining by prayer or 
petition; specifically, in old 'Englisli, statutes 
the obtaining from the court of Rome of 
ijenefioes and church offices in England 
wliich by law belonged to the dispositi’oii of 
the Icing and other l.iy patrons. 

In way c,f impetration prociiviiig the removal or 
ailsviation of our crosses. Jiarrom. 

Impetrative (im'pe-trat-iv), a. Tending or 
able to impetnite, or obtain by entreaty. 
Impetratory (im'pe-tra-td-ri), a. Contain- 
ing or expressing entreaty. 

Impetre,t v.t. To inqietmte or obtain by 
prayer or entreaty. Clumcer. 

Impetuosity (im-pe'tu-os''i-ti), n. [See Ibi- 
I'ETUOfs.] The condition or , quality of 
being impetuous; fury; violence; vehe- 
mence; furiousness of temper. 

Impetuous (im-peTii-us), a. [E. ■impetu- 
oms, from impetiis, an attack, See larPE- 
Tvs.] 1. Rushing with force arid violence; 
raoi'ing rapidljr; furious; forcible; fierce; 
raging; as, an impetuous wind; an impetu- 
ous torrent— 2. Vehement in feeling; fierce; 
hasty: passionate; violent; as, a man of im- 
patimis temper. 

Tile Irish were distinguished by qu.-ilitios which 
tend to iiitike iiitcfe.stiiig rntiier tiian prosperous. 
Tliey were im ardent and impetnous . race, easily 
moved to teats or laughter, to fury or to love. 

Macaitlay. 

Srif. Forcible, rapid, hasty, precipitate, 
hoisterons, furious, violent, raging, fierce, 
passionate. 

Impetuously (Im-pe'tu-us-li), adv. In an 
impetuous manner; violently; fiercely; for- 
cibly; with haste and foi’ce. 

Impetuousness (im-pe'tu-us-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being impetuous; 
furiousness ; fury; violence; vehemence of 
temper; violence. 

Impetus (im'pe-tus), ?i. {L., from 'hnpoto, 
to rush upon, to attack— wi for in, on, upon, 
and pieto, to tall upon.] 1. Force of motion; 
the force with which any body is driven or 
impelled; momentum; as, the impetus of a 
cmnion-hall. See Force, Momentubi.- 
% In gunnery, the altitude due to the first 
force of projection, or the altitude through 
which a body must fall to acquire a velo- 
city equal to that with which the hall is 
discharged from the piece, 

Impeyan, Impeyan Pheasant (im'pi-un, 
im'pi-an fe'sant). [After lady I mpeg, who 
first attempted to introduee it into Britain, 
but failed,] A large gallinaoeous bird be- 
longing to the pheasant tribe, and of the 
genus Lophophorus (L. impeyanus), belong- 
ing to the high cold regions of tlie Hima- 
laya. Tlie head is snrriiounted liy a plume 
or crest, the feathers in the male being 
very much elongated. The iilumaga of the 
male is of the niost brilliant, changing, me- 
tallic hues— green, steel-blue, violet, and 


fi, Fr, ton; ng, sinp; TH, then; tli, ffiin; w, trig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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golden biTOiae. The feinalu and yoiiug^are 
tttwvn mofctled with graj’ and yeiloiv. The 
inipey is capable of ih niiesticatiini. Its Ne- 
pawlese name inoiund signilles hird of gold. 
I 3 aii)ey Plxeasant (im'pi fe'iiant), n. See 

JjtPKYAN. 

Imphee (im'fH), n. The Afnoaii sugar-cane 
(/folcKi! saccharatuti). It roaernbles the 
t'iiinese sugar-cane or Sorghum. See Hol- 


ImpiOm'pti), ii. [African.] A regiment or 
l)ijd,y of .Soiitli African warriors. 

Jmpictura (im-pik'tui-), «.t. [ITeflx im for 
■ijt, and pieture.] To paint or impress with 
tile idcture of ; to make to bear a likeness 
to; to make to re.semble. Spender. 
Impierce Cim-pers'), v.t. [Prefl.\: im for in, 
lip and pierce.) To pierce through; to pene- 
trate. Draaton, 

ImpierceaWe (iin-persVhl), ct. [Prefl.'; im 
for Ml, not, and pieneable.] Not capable 
of lieiiig pierced or penetrated. 

Impiety (ini-l>i'e-ti), n. [Fr. impfe'fl, L. iin- 
pietm, from impious. SeelMHOUS.] 

1. The condition or quality of being impious; 
want of or the oppiosite of piety; ungodli- 
ness; irreveronco towards the Supreme 
Being.— 2. An impious act; an act of wicked- 
ness or irreiigion; in this sense the word 
has a ijluriil, ‘ Guilty of those impisUes for 
the which tiiey are now visited. Shale. ^ 
3. Disobedience or want of respect to parents; 
want of lllial piety. 

Impignorate (im-pig'n6r-at), v.t. [L. im 
for in, and piyiwts, pi^non's, a. pledge.] , To 
pleilge or pawn. , 

The felimds (Orkney and Shatlandj were then im- 
pignonited to England. Lainjr. 

Impignorationt(im-plg'ner-a"shon),?i. The 
act of pawning. 

Imping (imp'ing), ?i. A graft; something 
added to a thing to extend or repair it. 
Impinge (im-pinj'), u.i [1. impingo—im tor 
in, on, upon, and pmigo, to strike. See 
Pact.] To fall against; to dash against; to I 
clash upon; to strike; to hit. j 

Things arc reserved in the memorj'by some cof- ! 
. poreal exuvire and material images, which, having I 
imping-ed on the common sense, rebound thence into j 
some vacant ceils of the brain, , : .Glanin'lle. 


Impingement (im-pinj'ment), n. Act of im- 
pinging. 

Impingent (im-piuj'ent), «. [L. impingens, 
inipingentk', ppr. olimpingo. SeelMPlNfiB.] 
Falling against or upom , 

Impinguatet (im-ping'gwat), v.t. [L. im- 
pingiio, iinpinguatu}>i-—pretiximioi'in, and 
pinguis, Ut.] To fatten; to make fat. 

Impinguationt (im-ping-gwa'shou), n. The 
act of making or the process of becoming 
fat. 

Impious (iin'pi-ua), a. [1. impim~im for 
hi, not, and pkis, pious.] 1. Not pious; 

. wanting piety; irreverent towards the Su- 
preme Being; wanting in veneration for God 
and his autliority; irreligious; profane, 


When vice prevails and impious men bear sway. 
The post of honour is a private station. Addison. 


Z. Proceeding from or manifesting irrever- 
ence or contempt for the Supreme Being; 
as, an impious deed; impious language; im- 
piom writings. 

Impiously (im'pi-us-li)_, adv. In an impious 
manner; profanely; wickedly, 

Impiousuess (ira'pi-us-nes)_, n. The condi- 

: tion of being impious; impiety. 

Impire.t u. .Same as ITuipive. Ilulaat. 

Implsli (impish), a. Having the qualities of 
aninip. 

Impisllly (inip'isli-li), adv. After the man- 
ner of an imp; fiendishly. 

Implacability, Implacableness (im-pla'- 
ka-Wl'I-ti, im-pia'ka-bl-iies), n. The quality 
of being implacable; iuexorahlenesa ; irre- 
concilable enmity or anger. 

Implacable (im-pIaTca-bl), a. [Prefix irn 
for in, not, and placaUa.'] 1. Not placable; 
not to be appeased; that cannot be pacified 
and rendered peaceable; inexorable; stub- 
born or constant in enmity ; as, an iniplac- 
abU iffince; implaeable malice. ‘An object 
of Mirptocatfe enmity.' Macaulay. 


, His incansement at this moment is m imfilacaile 
that .satisfaction can be none but by pangs of death. 

Siiak. 

2, Not to be relieved or assuaged. [Rare,] 
Which wrought them pain 
rA«/4rcfi:We, and many a dolorous groan. Milton,. 

Byn. ITnappeasable, ine.xorable, irreooncil- 
-able, unrelenting, relentless, unforgiving, 
yindietive, pitiless. 

Implacableuess. See I.'uri.ACAuiLiTY, 
Implacably (im-pla'ka-bli), (Idr. Id an im- 
placable manner or degree; with enmity not 


to be pacified or subdued; inexorably; as, 
to hate a person implacnhly. 

Implaceiltal (im'pla-sen-tal), a. [Prefix im, 
for in, not, and placental.] Destitute of a 
placenta, as niarsupiats and monotreme,s. 
Implacental (im'pla-sen-tal), »i. A mammal 
destitute of a placenta. 

Implant (im-plant'), V. t. [Prefix im tor in, 
in, into, andptenf,] To set, plant, or infl.x, 
generally for the jmrpose of growth or de- 
velopment; to insert; to sow; as, to implant 
the seeds of virtue or the principles of 
knowledge in the minds of youth; to im- 
plant grace in the heart. 

Anotlier cartilage, capable of motion, by the help 
of some muscles that were implanted in it, Ray, 
Minds ivell i?nfla}itai with solid and elriborate 
breeding, Milton. 

— Implant, Ingraft, Inculcate, Instil, In- 
fuse. Principles may be implanted in the 
mind in childhood ; they are ingrafted on an 
existingstoek later in life; they are inculcated 
(trod in) by authority or by discipline, some- 
times without taking root. Sentiments and 
gentler thoughts are instilled (dropping as 
the dew); or they are infused (poured in) by 
more vigorous effort. .Infused sentiments 
are often more partial and less permanent 
than those that are instilled. They are less 
likely to penetrate; they often pass over the 
mind without pervading it. Angus. 
Implantation (im-plant-a'shon), n. The act 
of implanting; the act of setting or infixing 
in the mind or heart, as principles or first 
rudiments. 

Implate(im-plat'), u.f. pret, &pp. implaUd; 
lipr. implating. [Prefix im for in, and pla te. ] 
To cover or protect with a plate or plates; 
to sheathe: as, to implate a ship with iron. 
Implauslbility (im-plii,!i'i-bil"i-ti), n. 
[From, fnipfawsi&fo. ] The quality of being 
implausible or not specious; want of plaus- 
ibility. 

Implausible (im-plf;z'i-bl), a. [Prefix im 
. tor in, not, m&p'lawibk.] Not plausible or 
specious ; not wearing the appearance of 
truth or credibility, and not likely to be 
believed. • Implausible harangues.’ Sivift 
ImplausibleneSB (im-plftz'i-lil-nes), n. Im- 
plaiisibility. 

Implausibly (im-plgz'i-bli), adv. in an im- 
plausible manner. 

Impleacb t (Im-plSohO, v. t. [Prefix im for 
iti, and pleach.] To interweave. , 

These talents (that is, lockets) of their hair. 
With twisted metal amorously impleitch'd. Shak. 
Implead (im-pled'’), v.t. [Prefix im for -in, 
mjd plead.] 1, To Institute and prosecute a 
suit against in court ; to sue at law; as, the 
corporation shall have power to plead and 
be impleatled.—Z. To accuse; to impeach. 

The law of God is said to be impleaded hy such 
aspersions, Monntagit. 

Impleader (irn-plcil'cr), n. One who im- 
pleads or prosecutes another; an accuser. 
Impleasingt (im-plez'ing), a. [Prefix i-m 
for i/i, not, andpfeasinp.] Hnpleasing. 
Impledge (Im-pleJ'), v.t. To pawn. 
Implement (im'ple-ment), w. [L.L. imple- 
rnentum, from L. impleo, to fill up— im for 
in, and pleo, to fill,] 1. The act of fulfil- 
ling or performing ; as, the horse was sent 
in implement, of the bargain. — 2. What- 
ever may supply a want; especially, an in- 
strument, tool, utensil, yessel, or the like; 
as, the implements of trade or of husbandry. 

Tliere may be some Iiesitatioii where to draw the 
line between implement.^ and materials ; and some 
things used in production (such as fuel) would 
scarcely in common languag-e be called by either 
name. y. 5. Mill. 

—Implement, Instrument, Tool. See Tool. 
Implement (lin''ple-ment), v.t. l. To fulfil 
or .satisfy the conditions of; to accomplish. 

The chief mechanical requisites of the barometer 
are iinflemmted in such an instrument as tire follow- 
ing'. Prof. Nichoi, 

2. To fulfil or perfonn : to carry into effect 
or execution; as, to ■impiement a bargain or 
contract. ‘Revenge ... in part carried 
into effect, executed, and implemented by 
the hand of Vanbeest Brown,’ Sir W.. Scott. 
ImpletiOE (im-ple'shon), n. [h. impleo, 
implekim, to fill up—im for in, and pleo, 
to fill.] 1. The act of filling; the state of 
being full. 

Theophrastus conceiveth, upon a plentiful fwjrs*- 
tion, there may succeed a disruption of the matri,v. 

Sir T. Broimte, 

2. That which fills up; filling. Coleridge. 
Implex (im'pleks), a. ]Jj. implexus, pp. of 
implecto, to infold, entangle — im for mi, in, 
into, and pJecfo, to plait.] Infolded; intri- 
cate; entangled; complicated. 


The fuhle of every poem is, .-rccordin;; to Aris- 
totle 's division, either simple or impte.\. it is c.alied 
.simple wlien tliere is no change of fortune in it: 
imple.v, when the fortune of the chief actor changes 
from bad to good, or from good to bad. Addison. 

Implexion (im-plek'shon), n. [L. implexiu, 
implexionis, from implecto, to Infold. See 
Implex.] The act of infolding or involving; 
the state of being infolded or involved ; in- 
volution. [Rare.] 

Implexous (im-pleks'ns), a. In bat, en- 
tangled; interlaced. 

Impliable (im-pli'a-bl), n. [Prefix im for in, 
not, and pliable.] Notiiliable; uuyielding. 
Implicate (im'pli-kiit), v.t. pret. & pp. im- 
plicated; ppr. implicating. [L, implici}, 
impKcatiim—im for in, in, into, and plico, 
to fold. ] 1. To infold ; to entangle. 

Tile ingredients of saltpetre do so mutually imfli- 
cate and hinder each other. Boyic, 

2. To bring into connection with; to show or 
prove to be connected or concerned; as, the 
evidence does not implicate the accused Iver- 
son in this conspiracy.— JwpZicafe, Involve, 
Entangle. Implicate and involve are similar 
words, but with a marked difference. 'J'he 
first means to fold into a thing; the second, 
to roll into it. What is folded, however, 
may lie folded but once or partially; what 
is -involved is rolled many times. Hence 
men are said to be implicated, when they 
have taken but a small share in a transac- ] 
tion; they are said to be involved when tiiey 
are deeply concerned. Criminal charges are 
generally clear and soon settled ; men are 
implicated in them. Lawsuits and debts 
are intricate and einbarrassing, and those 
who are involved find it hard to get free. 
Angus. Implicate is always used of iiersoiis; 
involve may be used of persons or tilings, 
both words being always metaphorically 
employed. Entangle is used literally or me- 
taphorically, and signifies to involve , so that 
extrication is a matter of exti'eine dillleultv. 
Implication (im'pli-ka"shon), n. [L. impli- 
catio, impHcationis, from irnpUco, implkat- 
'«}«, to infold. See Implicate.] i. The act 
of implicating or state of being implicated; 
involution; entanglement. 

Three principal causes of firmness are, the gross- 
ness, the quiet contact, and the implicaiioa of the 
.component parts. AflojfA ■ , ' 

2, An implying, or that which is implied but 
not expresseci; an inference, or sometlimg 
whielimay fairly be understood though not 
expressed in words. 

Whatever tilings, therefore, it was asserted tiiat the 
king might do, it was a nece.s.sary implication, tliat . 
there were other things which he could not do. 

Hailam. 

Implicative (im'pli-kfit-iv), a. Tending to 
implicate. 

Implicatively (im'pli-kat-iv-li), adv. By 
Implication. 

Implicit (im-pli'sit), a. [L. implicit, us, from , 
implico, impUeitmn, and implicatuni, to in- 
fold. See Implicate. ] l. Infolded; entan- 
gled; complicated. [Rare.] 

In his woolly fleece 

I cling implicit. Pope. 

2. Tacitly comprised; fairly to be understood, 
though not expressed in words; implied. 

‘ An vmpUcii compact.’ Smith— S. Arising 
from or based on intimacy with or reliance 
on another; entirely depending or resting 
on something else ; hence, free from doubt' 
or questioning; settled; deep-rooted; as, we 
give -implicit credit or confidence to the 
declarations of a person of known veracity. 

Back again to implicit faith I fall. Donne. 
—Implicit function. Bat Explicit Function 
under Explicit. 

Implicitly (im-pli'sit-li), adv. In an impli- 
cit manner ; (a) by inference dcduciblo but 
not expresseci in words; by implication; im- 
pliedly; virtually. 

He that denies this (the providence of God); im-. 
plicit/j’ denies his existence, Bentley. 

(6) By connection with something else ; de- 
pendently ; with unreserved confidence ; 
without doubting or without examining evi- 
dence. ....', 

Learn not to dispute the methods of his providence, 
but humbly and implicitly to acquiesce in and adore 
them. Atterlmry. 

Implicitness (im-pli'.sit-nes), h. The .state 
of being implicit; the state of trusting with-. ' . 
out reserve. 

Impliedly (im-plid'li), adv. By implication. 
Imploration (im-plor-a'shon), ji. The act 
of imploring; earne.st supplication, 
Imploratort (im-plor'at-dr), ?i. One who 
implores or entreats. ‘ finpforators of un- 
holy suits.’ Shalt. 


Fatej fsir, fat, fall; 


me, met, her; 


pine, pin; note, not,, miive; , tube, tub, bpH; oil, pound; 


ii. Sc, abiine; y, Sc. tey. 
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IMPORT fJNE 


Implore (ini-iiir.v'i. rj invt .tm). iini.-hmJ; 
ppr. imploriruj. [Fr. implorer; L. implarn— 
im. tov in, on, upon, and ploro, to eiy out.] 
To call \ipon or for, in supplication; to bo- 
suecli; to prtiy earnestly; to petition witli 
ursnncy; to entreat; to ask earisestiy; to 
bcL?: followed dii'ectly by tile word express- 
ing the thins sought or the person who la 
entreated; as, to vinplore the forgiveness of 
sins; to implore mercy. ‘Implminp all the 
gods that reign above.’ Pope. 

I kneel, and then implore her blessing, Shak. 

SyN. To supplicate, beseech, entreat, crave, 
beg, solicit. 

Implore (im-plor'), v.i. To entreat; to beg. 
Implore t (irn-plor'), n. Earne.st supplica- 
tion. ‘ With piercing words and pitiful im- 
plore. ’ Spenser. 

Implorer (im-pldr'cr), «. One who im- 
plores. 

Imploringly (im-plor'ing-Ii), adv. In an im- 
ploring manner. 

Implumed, Implumous (im-plunuF, im- 
plum'us), a. [TrefLx im for in, not, and 
j)lume, plumous,] Having no plumes or 
feathers, 

Implunge (im-plunj'), v.t. [Prefix im for in, 
and pluns/e.] 'To plunge; to immerse. 
Impluviiun (im-phTvi-um), n. [L, from m- 
phto, to rain into — im for in, into, and 
pluo, to rain.] In one, arch, a term which 
denoted, in the houses of the ancient Ro- 



mans, a basin in the middle of the atrium 
or entrance-hall, below the compluvium or 
open space in the roof, to receive the rain. 
SeeA'muM. 

Imply (im-pli'), v.t. pvet. & pp. implied; 
ppr. implpinp. [Formed as if from an O.Fr. 
form impiier. from L. implico—in, and plica, 
to fold. See Iiii'LrcAa'E, and comp, appii/, 
reply, phj.] l.t To infold or involve; to 
wrap up. 

1 fis blushing face in foggy cloud implycs. Spe^tscr. 

2. To involve or contain in substance or 
essence, or by fair inference, or by construc- 
tion of haw, when not e.xiiressed in words; 
tiv. contain by implication or as a conse- 
quence; to include virtually; to signify; to 
import. 

Whercs a malicious act Is proved, a malicious inten- 
tion is implied. Sherlock. 

(i.f To attribute; to ascribe; to refer. 

Whence might this dist.iste arise? 

: . . . your perverse Eind peevish will, 

To which 1 most it. y. Webster, 
Syn. To include; involve, comprise, import, 
mean/ denote, signify, 

Impocket (im-pok'et), r,.t. [Preiix im for 
fn, and pocket.] To pocket. 

Impoison. (im-poi'zn), Same as Mn- 
poison (which see). 

Impoisoner (im-poi'zn-6r), n. A poisoner. 
.Beau,&FL 

Impoisonment (im-poi'zn-ment), ?*, Eni- 
poisoninent. 

Impolarilyt (im-iiOl'a-ri-li), adu. [Prefix im 
for in, tind palary. ] Not in the direction of 
the poles. . , 

Being- impalariljy adjoined unto a more vigorous 
loadstone it tviil, in a short time, exchange its poles. 

’ ' Sir T. Brotoiie. 

Impolicy (im-po'li-si), n. [Prefix im for in, 
not, and poKcj/.] The quality of being im- 
politic; ine.xpedience; nnsuitablenes,s to the 
end proposed; bad policy; defect of wisdom. 

The schemes of Providence and nature are too 
deeply laid, to be overthrown by man's 

Horsley. 

Impolished (im-po'lislit), a. [Prefix hn for 
in, not, and polished.] Unpolished; rude. 


Impolite (iiu-pol-iF), a. fITcfix im for in, 
not, iind polite.) Not polite; not of poliahed 
rnariners; unpolitc; uncivil; rndo. 

I iisivor s;uy .such iwpoJiU coufu.sion nt any country 
v.’cdf.Un}^ in britain. A. Dyuinmivui. 

I Impolitely {im-p61-it'li), ado. In an impo- 
lite rnamier; uncivil!}'. 

Impoliteness (im-pol-St'nes), n. Incivility; 
want of gitod manner.s; rudejie.'i.s. 
Impolitic (im-po'llt-ik), a. [Prefix im for in, 
not, iiml politic.] Not politic; wanting po- 
liej' or prudent management; unwise; im- 
prudent; indiscreet; injudicious; as, an im- 
poUtic riiler, la-(v, or monaiire. 

Impolitieal (im-p61-it'ik-al), a. impolitic. 
Impolitically (im-p61-it'ik-al-li), adv. Im- 
politicly. 

Impoliticly (im-po'lit-ik-h), adv. In an im- 
politic maimer; without policy or forecast; 
unwisely; imprudently; indi,screetly. 

In the ptirstiits of their own remedies, they do it so 
; impoliticly. Bacon, 

Impoliticness (im-po'lit-ik-nes), ». Quality 
of being impolitic. 

ImponderaWlity (im-pon'der-fi-))il"i-ti), n. 
'I’he quality of being imponderable. 
Imponderable (im-pon'iler-a-bl), a, [Prefix 
imior in, and ponderctble.] Not ponderable; 
without sensible iveiglit. 

Imponderable (im-pon'der-a-H), n. In 
'physios, a thing which has no appreciable 
weight: a term formerly apjilied to heat, 
light, electricity, and magnotiam, on the 
supposition that tliey were material sub- 
stances yet destitute of weight, or of imp- 
precialile weight. 

ImponderaWeness (im-pon'der-a-hl-nes), 
n. State or quality of being imponderalde. 
Imponderous (im-pon'dt-r-u.s), a, [Frelix im 
for in, not, and jsoHderemi)’.] Not ponder- 
ous; not having sensibie weight; impon- 
derable. 

Imponderoiisness (im-pon'dtr-us-nes), n. 
State or quality of lieing imponderous. 
Impone (im-pOn'), v.t. [L. impono—im. for 
in, and pan, a, to place, to lay,] To laydown; 
to lay, as a stake or wager. 

Asj.uinst tile which lie has imponeii, as I take it, 
.six French rapiers and poniards. .y/irri'. 

Impoort (im-poi’’), v.t. [Prefix im for in, 
ami poor.] To impoverish. SirT. lira tone. 
Impopulart (im-pop'u-ter), a. Trnpopular. 
Bolinghruke. ^ 

Imporosity (im-por-o.s'i-ti), It [Prefix im 
for in, not, and porosity.] Want of porosity; 
compactness that e.xcludes pores. 

Imporons (im-p6r'us), a. [Prefix im for in, 
not, and porons.] De.stitute of pores; very 
close or compact in texture; solid. 

Import (iin-pdrt'}, v.t. [L. impnrta—im for 
in, and porto, to liring or carry. ] 1, To liring 
into a place or region from abroad; to intro- 
duce from witliodt; to bring from a foreign 
couuti-y or jurisdiction, or from another 
state, into one’s own country, jurisdiction, 
or state; opposed to export 
‘ For Elis I tvould sail v.-itli iitiiwst siieed, 

To hnpart twelve mares, wliicli there luxurious feed. 

Pope. 

2. To bear or convey within, as meaning; to 
include, as signifleatinn or intention; to 
mean; to signify: to imply. 

Every petition . . . doth . . . alway.s impart a 
multitude of speakers together. Hooker. 

3. To be of importance, moment, or conse- 
quence to; to have a hearing on; to con- 
cern. 

Her length of sickness, with wliat else more serious 
Irnporteth thee to know, tins bears. Shak. | 

Ifl endure it, wiiat it you! Dry.den. I 

Stn. To introduce, convey, denote, mean, 
signify, imply, interest, coneeni. 

Import (im'port), n. 1. That which is im- 
ported or brought into a country from an- 
other country or state: wares or commodi- 
ties broiiglit into a countiy from without its 
boundaries. | 

I take tire imports from, .and not tlie exports: to, i 
these conquests, as tile measure of tliese adv.antages \ 
which we derived from them. Jlnrke, j 


for ill, i.iit. and portahh’.] liisiiiipurtablo; 
not to be eiuinrcd. 

So hoth at once hu« on either syde 

With hideous sitrokes, aiid imporlabie power. 

Sf'snser. 

Importance (ira-port'ans), ». 1. The qua- 
lity of being important; weiglit; conso- 
qiicnce; Hignificance, 

Thv hno 

Nor bouiitl thy iiarraw views to thing's behiw. 

2. f imported or implied; matter; sul.)* 

jeet; meaning; Bignideanee; import. 

It Jiad fieeii pity ynn should have Pecii t>tit 
c-cther with so morird a pnrpo.se as tiicn each bore, 
upon Ipfiycf/awc ot' so slight and trivial a nature. 

The Tvlsest beholder . . . could not r, ay if thefw- 
were joy or sorrow. S/Mii'-, 

3. t Urgent request; solicitation; importu- 
nity. 

At our 2 };rpi'i}‘/a?icc hither is he cosne. S/ial'. 

Importaixcyt (im-port'an-si), Ji. Import 

arice. 

We consider 

Tlie IwJ’tpy/af’icy of C3^:iri}i» to the Turk. 

Important (ira-port'ant), a, |Fi‘. important. 
See IjiPOiiT, r.f.J 1. Full of or liearing im- 
port, weight, or couseiinonce; momentous; 
weighty ; material ; infiuential ; grave. — - 
2.t Having physical weight; forcible. 

Me fierck’ly at him tie w, 

Aud tvifh im^ertani oiura.tje )iiju assailed. Spenser. 
fit Importunate; urgently solicitouB, [In 
this sense proliably a colloquial corruption 
of imjjorfMnafe.] 

If the priijce be too importani, tell him there is 
measure iu everything. Bhak, 

Importantly (im-port'ant-li), adv. In an 
important niauner; weightily; forcibly. 
Importation (im-p5rt-a'.sl)0n), n. [Fr. ; from 
import.] 1. Tlie act or practice of import- 
ing or of bringing from another country or 
Btiite: opposed to exportati/m.~ 2. That wliioh 
is imported; -wares or commodities intro- 
duced into a country from abroad.— fi. t The 
act of carrying or conveying-; conveyance. 

Instruments. . . \vhic}} senu: for 
rftceptiaii of the blood. JJr. 

Importer fim-pflrt'fsr), n. One who imports; 
a morchaiit who by himself or hi.s agent 
Imng.s goods from another country or state, 
Importlesst im-port'les), «, 'Withont im- 
port; of no -weig-lit or consequence. ' Mat- 
ter iieedle.ss, of importless buj-den,’ Shak. 
Importunablet (im-poritun-a-Vd), a. Heavy; 
insupportable. ‘ Importunahle burdmia.' 
Sir T. More. 

Importtinacy (im-por'tu-na-si), n. 'Tho 
quality of being importunate; import iiiiatt- 
ness; imiiortuiiity. 

Art thou not ashn.inQ;d 

To wrong liim with thy nfipcirtunacy I ShaB. 

Importimate (im-poFtu-nat), a. [L. im- 
poitimns. See IMPOETDKE.] 1. Incei5.saiit 
in solicitation; overpressing in request or 
demand; unrsaaonably solicitous; trouhle- 
somely urgent; pertiilaeions; teasing. ‘An 
importimute suitor.’ Smalridge. 'Impor- 
tunate cuviosity.’ Wlmvdl. — 2. f Trouble- 
some; not ea.sy to be borne. 'Importunate 
accidents.’ Bonne. 

Importunately (im-poritu-nat-li), adv. In 
an Importunate manner; with pressing .soli- 
citation. 

Importunateness (im-por'tu-nat-nes), ». 
The state or tpiality of being importunate ; 
urgent and pressing solieitafion. 
Importnnatort (im-poFtii-nat-er), n. One 
who irniiortunes. 

Importune (im-por-tun' or im-por'tim), a. 
iFi’. iiiipm'tiin, importunate, t!-ouble.some; 
L. importuiivs, unfit, distressing-, uncivil, 
rude— ■■iwi for in, and port m, a hai'boiir, lit. 
not bavin, g or furnishing a liaihunr; comp. 
opportune.] 1, Pressing in request: trouble- 
.some by frequent demands ; vexatious; ur- 
gent; xmreasonable. 

or all other affections it (envy) is the most ImpLir- 
tune and continual. Bacon. 

2. Un.seasonable ; Inopportune ; untimely; 
cruel; savage. ‘The too inipurtuiie fate.’ 


2. That which a word, phrase, or document ; 
contains or heai’s as its signilloatiou or inten- i 
tion; intended aigniticarice; purport; mean- i 
ing; also, the intended application or intei'- 
pretation of an action, of events, and the like; ! 
as, the import ofii question or oliaervation. \ 

3, Importance ; weight; consequence. [In | 
this sense formerly pronounced Im-port'.] ; 

What are -ive doing, a gre,at part of us, but dins- | 
ing tile shows of our senses, and magnifying their im- 
part I H, Bus/meli. 

Importable (im-p6rt'a-bl), a. That may he 
imported. 

Importablet (im-port'a-bl), a. [Trefl.x im 


. Speitser. 

Importune (im-por-tun', sometimes im- 
poritun), v.t. pret. & pp. importuned; ppr. 
importuning. [Fr, importuner. Bp. impor- 
tnndr, It. and L.t. . miportmim'e, to be 
troublesome to; to importune, from L. im- 
■puHunus. See Ijifortuhe, a,] l. To re- 
quest with urgency ; to press with solioi- 
tation; to solicit earnestly; to urge \vith 
frequent or unceasing application; to annoy 
with unremitting demands. 

Ministers and residents liere have perpetiiaily im- 
portuned the court witit imrcasonable ciemands. 

. Swift. 


a, sc; i.iob; n, Fr. ton; ng, ship; TH, f/ien; th, fftin; -w, wiig; wh, ru/iig; zh, azure.— -See Key. 


eh, cftaiii; dh, So. loo/i; 



MPOKTUNE 


2.t To import; to imply ; to memi. 

But the s;ii;e v/isarti ti-lles (as lie has re(M) 

That it 2 'w^oriu^Je.i 

Importune (iiu-por-tiui', stJUiyluiKssini-ixa’'- 
tun), v.i To .solieil earnestly aiul repeat- 
edly. 

Too low for a bribe, and too proud to tmportttne, 
I te had not a prospect of mending his fortune. 

Gray. 

ImiJorf;unLel,yl (im-poi'-tunTi). ailx>. In aii 
inipoi'tuno or importunate manner; -vvitli 
uro-en t solicitation; incessantly; eontiinically; 
trouble-soniely; unseasonably; improperly. 

The palmer bent liis e.ar unto tiie noise, 

To weet who c, ailed so importHnely. Spenser. 
The constitutions that tlie apo-stles made concern- 
ing rleacniis and widow's are, witli much importunity, 
iiiit very impai-tnnely urged by tlie d5.sciplinarijin.s. 

Sanderson. 

Importuner (im-por-tfin'or), u- Onu who 
lmportun<:3S or urges vvitli uarnesfciiess. 
Importunity (im-por-tun'i-ti), n. [Ih'. im- 
piirlmvitii, .h. impoHunitm, from importu- 
yiMSf, unlit, distressing. See Importune.] The 
tlixallty of being importunate; pre.ssing 
solicitation; urgent request; applicatiou 
urged with troublesome frequency or per- 
tinacity. 

Importuous (im-pdrt'Q-ii,s), a. [L. impor- 
tiumis—preUx im for in, not, and portu- 
aliouuding in harbours, Irom partus, a 
harbour.] Without a port, haveu, or har- 
boui'. [Hare.] 

Imposahle (im-p6z'a-1d),rt. Capable of being 
imposed or laid on. 

Imposableness (im-poz'a-lil-nes), n. State 
of being impoaable. 

Impose <iin-p&/'), v.t. pret. tte pp. imposed; 
ppr. imposing. [IT. irnposor—im for in, on, 
upon, and poser, to place. See Compose, 
Pose.] l. To lay on ; to set on ; to put ; to 
place or deposit; as, to impose the hands in 
the ceremony of ordinatiou or of confirma- 
tion. 

It was here tlmt Xerxes imposed a .stu(jendous 
bridge of boats, Gibbon, 

Cakes of salt and barley (she) did impose 
Within a wicker basket. Chapman, 

2. To lay, as a burden, tax, toll, duty, 
penalty, command, law, restriction, and the 
like; to levy; to inflict: to enjoin; hence, to 
lay on or place over, as something burden- 
some or hateful or regarded as such; as, the 
legislature imposes taxes for the support of 
government; penalties are imposed on those 
who violate the laws. 

On impious realms and barb'rous kings impose 
Thyptagiies. Pope. 

When industry has not conie up to the iiiiiit im- 
posed by capital, government may. in v.irioiis ways, 
for example, by importing; additiomil l.-iboururs, 
bring it nearer to that limit. y, S. Mill. , 

S. To fix on; to impute. [Hare.] 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute that 
unto tlie first cause whicli we impose not on the 
second. Sir T. Browne, 

4. To obtrude fallaciously; to palm. 

Our poet thinks not fit 
To impose upon you what he writes for wit. 

Bryden. 

5. t To subject by way of punishment. 

Imjiose me to what penance your invention 
Can lay upon iiiy sin. Shah. 

6. In printimj. to arrange the pages, as of a 
sheet, adjusting the spaces between them, 
and fastening them into a chase. — To im- 
pose Oil,, to pass or put a trick or deceit on; 
to deceive; to victimize. 

Imposet (Lm-poz'), n. Command; injunc- 
tkm. 

According to your ladyship’s impose, 

I am thus early come. Shak. 

Imposeirentit (im-poz'mont), n. Imposi- 
tion. 

Imposer (im-p6z'er), n. One who imposes 
or lays on; one who enjoins. 

The wytiixejw of these oaths might repent. 

f Fallon. 

imposing (im-pozhug), p. and a. l. laying 
on; enjoining: deceiving. -—2. Adapted to 
Impress forcibly; Impressive; ooniinauding; 
stately; majestic; as, an imposing aiv or 
mauiier. 

Large and imposini' edifices imbosomed in the 
groves of some ricli valley. Bp, Hobart. 

Imposingly (im-pdz'lng-li), adv. In an im- 
posing manner. 

Imposingness (im-pdz'ing-nes), n. The 
, condition or quality of being imposing or 
' impressive. 

Imposing -stone, Imposing -table (hn- 
pozTng-ston, im-poz'ing-ta-bl), ». In 
. printing, a table of stone or metal on which 
the pages or columns of type are imposed 
' or made into forms. 


liiipoaition ( im-po-zi'shon ), n, [Directly 
from impose nr from L. impositio, imposi- 
iMum, from impono,imposit.um, to imposo — 
im for in. on, and pono, to tilace. ] 1. The act 
of imposing: («) the act of laying, putting, or 
Iilaciug on; the act of affixing or putting to. 

The Church of Rome held that. Episcopacy uas 
of fliviue iiistkiitiori, anrl that ccrtaiii snjjeriiatiir.il 
trracets of a hitfh order had l)cen transmitted lij' the 
imposition of hands throiijjh fifty i^cneiiitions from 
the SQven who received tiieir coimnissioii on tlie 
Galilean Mount to the bishops who met at Trent. 

Miicauiay. 

(b) The act of levying, enjoining, intlicting, 
and the like. ‘The impasition of taxes.’ 
Miiton. ' The imposition of strict hi ws. ’ Mil- 
ton. (r) In printing, tlie act of arrangiu,g 
the pages of a sheet upon the imimsiug- 
stone, adjusting the spaces between tliem, 
and histcning tlieiu into a chase.- -2, The act 
of imposing" upon or deceivin.g. — - 2. 'I'liiit 
whicli i.s laid on, levied, indictetl, enjoined, 
iind tlie like, as a Imnleii, tax, duty, com- 
maxid, law, restriction, and tlie like. 

Let it j)Ot be made, contrary to its own nature, die 
occasion of strife, a narrow spirit, and unreasonable 
impo-'^it/ons on the tniiul and practice. H \itfs. 

4. A trick or deception put or laid on others; 
a fraud; a delusion; a, n imposture. 

Hein.!? acquainted with his hand, I had no reason to 
suspect an imposition, Sytto/init. 

5. in scliool.s oi' colleges, an exercise enjoined 
on pupils as a puiiislunent. 

Literary tasks, called i-mpositiojis, or frequent 
compulsive attendances on tedious and unirnproving- 
exercises in a college hall. IVarton. 

Impositor (im-poz'i~t6r), n. <.)no who im- 
poses; an iuiposer. 

ImpossihilifLcatiou ( im - pos ' i-hil-i-li-lca"- 
shou), n. The act of rendering impossible, 
or coiiilitiou of being rendered impossible. 
Oolerulge. 

ImpossihilitateCim-pos'i-biTT-tiit), v.a. To 
render iinpossibld. Houtlwy. 

Impossibility (iin-posT-hil"i-ti), n. 1. The 
state or quality of being impossible ; im- 
practicabilit.y. ‘They confound difficulty 
with impoasibilitg. ’ South. —2. That which 
is impossible : that which cannot be done, 
thought, endured, and the like. 

Tliis beinff a manifest iinpossihility in itself. Hooker. 

Impossible (im-pos'i-bl), a. [Hr., from L. 
impossibilis — im for in, not, and possi- 
bilis, possible, from possum, to be able.] 
Not possible; not capable of being; inca- 
pable of being done, thought, endured, and 
the like; unattainable in the nature oi 
things or by the means at command; imprac- 
ticable; uuaehievalile. 

With men this is impossible; but witli God all tilings 
are possible. Mat. xix. a6. 

What may be called a mathcni.atical impossibility is 
tliat which involves .an .absurdity and .seif-contradic- 
tion; e.j;-. that two straight lines slioitid inclose a space 
is not only i)tipos.sible but incoiiceiv.able, as it would be 
at variance with tlie detiuicion of .a .straight line. And 
it should be observed that iiialiility to accomplish any- 
thing which is, in this sense, impossible, implies no 
limitation of power, and is compatible even with oiiini- 
[loteiice iti the fullest senneof the word. Abp. IFhately. 

— l-mpossible quantity, in math, an ima- 
ginary quantity. Sec iMAfliNAKV. -—//«- 
possible, luvpraotieahle. Impossible means 
that a thing cannot be effected or even 
supposed to be effected, being theoretically 
as well as practically incapable oi accom- 
plishment; while impraclicahle refers rather 
to a thing so hard to effect iiy reason of diffi- 
culties that its accoiuplishment is beyond 
our power. Thus, it may be impraetimhlo 
to extort money from a miser, but it is not 
impvssf,l>le; or the construction of a railway 
over a morass may be impracticable, but 
not impossible, if all considerations of outlay 
are thrown aside. It has been said that 
‘nothing is impossible, but many things are 
impraetieable.’ 

Impossible t (im-pos'i-hl), n. An impossi- 
bility. 

We look for it only from him, to whom our itnpns- 
.rr'A/eJ' are none. Glanville. 

Impossibly (im-posT-bli), adv. Not pos- 
sibly, 

Impost (im'post), ». [O.Fr. impost, Fr. 
impOt, L. impositum, from impono, im- 
positum, to lay upon. See Imposition, ] 
1. That which is imposed oi’ levied; a tax, 
tribute, or duty, often Imposed by autho- 
rity; particularly, a duty or tax laid by 
government on goods imported; a eustoms- 
duty.— 2. In arch, the point where an arch 
rests on a wall or column. It is usually 
mai'ked by horizontal mouldings, but some- 
times these are absent, especially in Gothic 
architecture, where different forms of im- 
posts we used. Imijosts have been classed 



IMPOTENT 

into continuous imposts, where the arch 
mouldings are carried dotvn the pier ; dis- 
continuous imposts, where the arch mmilcl- 
ings abut and 
are stopped on 
the pier; s/to, /'fed 
imposts, where 
the arch mould- 
ings .spring from 
a capital, and 
are different 
from those of 
the pier ; and 
banded impo.sts, 
where the pier 
and arch have 
the same mould- 
ings. 

Imposthuinate 
(im-pos'tu-inat), 
e.L [See IM- 
POSTHUJiB, Jk] To form an abgces.s; to 
gather; to collect pus or purulent matter 
in any part of an animal body. 
Impost'liuniate (im-pns'tu-mfit), v.t. pret. & 
XJp. imposthumated; ppr. imposthuniating. 
To affect with an imposthume or abscess; to 
make swollen or bloated. 

Our vices imposthuinate our fames. Buck, 

Impostbumatefim-pos'tu-niiit), a. Swollen 
with corrupt or purulent matter. 
Impostbixmation (ini-pos‘tii-ina"shon), n. 

1. The act of forming an abscess. --2. An 
abscess; an impostliume. 

Imposthume (im-pos'tum), n. [A corrup- 
tion of aposteme, apostume. See Apostemu. J 
A collection of pus or purulent matter m 
any part of an animal body; an abscess. 
Impostliume (im-pos'tum), v. i. and t. The 
same as Imposthumate. 

Impostor (ini-pos't6r), n. [L. impostor, 
from impono. See IMX’OSE. ] One who 
imposes on othevs; a person who assumes 
a character for the purpose of deception; a 
deceiver under a false charactei', ‘Th.at 
grand impostor the devil.’ South. 
Impostorship (im-pos'tfir-ship), n. The 
character or practice of an impostor. ‘An 
e.vaminer and discoverer of this impostor- ; 
.ship.’ Milton. 

Impostress, Impostrix (im-pos'tros, im- 
pos'triks), n. A female impostor. ‘The 
impostress, Elizabeth Barton.’ Bacon, ‘ iSi? 
notorious an Mnposfrfa;.’ Fuller. 
Impostrous (im-po.s'trus), a. Charaoteiized 
by imposition. ‘Impostrous pretence of 
knowledge.' G'rote. 

Imposturag'e t (im-pos'tui’-iij), n. Tmposi. 
tion. ‘Count them any hurtful impos- 
ttirage.’ Jar. Taylor. 

Imposture (im-pos'tur), n. [Fr., from L. 
impostura, from impono, im^iosittim, to put 
upon, to deceive. See IMPOSE.] The act 
or conduct of an impostor; deception prac- 
tised under a false or assumed character; 
fraud or imposition. 

Form new legends, 

And fill the world witli follies and impostures. 

^ohnsoit. 

Syn. Cheat, fraud, trick, impo.sitinn, delu- 
sion. 

Impostured (im-pos'turd), a. Having the 
nature of imposture. Beau. A FI. 
Impostui’OUS (im-pos'tur-us), a. Deceitful, 
‘A proud, lustful, inipusturous villain.' Dr. 
H.Mora. 

Impostury t (im-pos'tu-ri), n. Imposition; 
imposture; deceit. Fuller. 

Impotence (im'po-teus), «. l. 'J’he condi- 
tion or quality of being impotent; want tif 
strength or power, animal or intellectual; 
weakness; feebleness; inability: imbecility; 
defect of power, natural or adventitious, »to 
perform anything. 

The impotence of exercising animal motion attends 
fevers. , Arbuthnot. ■ 

0, impotence of mind in body strong! Milton. 

2. Want of procreative power ; inability to 
copulate or beget children; also, sometimes, 
sterility ; barrenness. —3. Want of moral 
restraint; ungovernable passion,. 

Will he, $o wise, let loose at once his ire, 

Selike through impotence, as unaware S Mitten. 

Impotency (im'po-ten-si), n. Same as 
IW'patenoe. 

Impotenl: (hn'po-tent). a. [Fr., from _T.. 
irnpotens, impotentis, ttnable— m for in, 
not, and able.] 1, Not potent;: 

wanting power, strength, or vigour, phy- 
sical, intellectxxal, or moral; deficient iix 
capacity; weak; feeble. ‘0 most lame 
and 'impotent conclusion ! ’ Shah. 

I knew thou wert not stow to hear, 

Nor pMilotoirto save. Addison.,.,- 


.Fate, far, fat, fall; 


me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, txxb, Inill; oil, iJound; 


ti, Sc. alrttne; : y, Sc, fey. 



IMPOTENT 


IMPKESSIOK 


2. Waiitlii;4 th(! iMJwor of procreatioii; dosti- 
tutii of the powijt' of sextiai inturi'oiii'hf! or of 
begetting' cliiMrcn; <iLs<i, Koniutiim h, sterilo; 
ban-en. Vi'niitinij; the power of sc-If-re- 
strahit; destitute of solf-uomniajid; uri- 
Rweriiable; violent. ‘JWjOotewt of tongue, 
her silence broke.’ Briideti. 

Impotent; (im'po-tent), n. (.)ne wlio i.s feeble, 
inllrm, or languishing under disease. 

Your Uislc shall be 

With all tile fierce endeavour of your wit, 

To enforce tlie pained imfioteHt to smile. Shal-. 

Impotently (irn'rjo-tent-li), ad)}. In aii im- 
potent manner; weakly; without power over 
the passions. 

lie loves her most Hurton. 

Impound (im-pound'h r.f. [/«and pound. 
Bee I’oTJNLi.J 1. Tu put, shut, or coiillne in, 
or as in, a pound or close pen; tu restrain 
within limits; to confine; as, to mvxiomul 
unruly or stniy horses, cattle, &c. 

But taken .md impounded, as a stray, 

The king of Scots. $kak. 

The great care was rather how to i»tpoi!>id. tlie 
rebels. Bacon. 

2. To take po.s.se.ssion of, as of a dovument 
produced as evidence in a trial, in order that 
a prosecution may be instituted in respect 
of it if deemed necessary. 

Impoundage (im-pound'aj), n. The act of 
impounding, as cattle, 

■ Impounder (im-pound'er), n. One who 
. impounds. 

Impoverislx (im-pov'dr-ish), v.t [Prefi.'c 
im, inten.s, , and .Fr. pauvre, poor. See Poor. ] 

1. 'i'o make poor; to reduce to pov'erty or 
indigence; as, kllene,s,s and vice are .sure to 
inipowrish individuals and families.— 2. To 
exhaust the strength, richness, or fertility 
of ; as, to impoverish land by frequent crop- 
pin,g. 

Inxpoverislier (ira-pov'dr-isli-er), n. One 
who or that ryhich iinpoveriahes. 
ImpoverisMyt (im-pov'er-ish-li), aclv. So 
as to impoverish'. 

Impoverishment (Ini-pov'dr-ish-aent), )i. 
The act of impoyerisliing, or state of being 
Impoverished; a reducing to indigence; a.K- 
haustion; drain of wealth, richness, or fer- 
tility. 

impovrer (im-pou'Sr), v.t. To empower 
(which see). 

Impracticability (im-prak'ti-ka-hir'i-ti), n, 
{See IMPSACTIGABUS.] 1. The state or qua- 
lity of being impracticable; infeasibility. 

There would be a great waste of time and trouble, 
and an inconvenience often amounting to hnpractU 
cability., if consumers could only obtain the articles 
they want by treating directly with tiie producers, 

2. TJntractableness; stubbornness. 
Impracticable (im-prak'ti-ka-bl), «. [Pre- 
fix im for »!., not, and pTOcficcthle.] 1. Not 
praetioable; not to be practised, performed, 
or elf acted by human means or by the means 
at command; as, it h impmoticable for a 
man to lift a ton by his unassisted strength, 
but not impractkahle for ji man aided by a 
mechanical power. — - 2. Incapable of being 
dealt with or managed; not to be easily 
acted upon; untraotable; unmanageable; 
stubborn. 

That fierce, nature 

Is governed by a dainty-fingered girl. Rotoe. 
Patriotic but loyal men went away disgusted afresh 
, with the impracticable arrogance of a sovereign, 
whose errors they had but too much rea.son to con- 
demn and deplore. Palfrey. 

3. Inc'.ii]iable of being passed or travelled; 
stSi an impraotteable road.— Impossible, Im- 
praeticaMe. See under Impossible. 

Impracticableness (im-prak'ti-ka-bl-nes), 
n. Impracticability (which see). 
Impracticably (im-prak'ti-ku-bli), adn. In 
an impracticable manner. ‘Morality not 
impmcticablij rigid.’ Johnson. 

Impractical (im-prak'ti-kal), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and practical. ] Not practical; 
unable or unwilling to use knowledge for 
useful purposes; having no regard for the 
urdinary affairs of life or for worldly pru- 
dence. 

' A man who had never got ahead in the world, and 
who never tried to; a many-sided indefinite sort of 
nian;aiaan who had proved hhnself in .ail the active 
concerns of life a visionary and impractical fellow, 
Harper’s Monthly. 

Imprecate (im'pre-kat), ut pret. tfc pp. im- 
precated; ppr. miprecating. [L. imprecar, 
impreaaty.s—im for wi, on, and preoor, to 
pray. See PRAT.] 1. To call dmra, as a 
our.se, calamity, or punishment, by prayer. 

Imprecate the vengeance of Heaven on die fruilty 
empire. Mickle, 

. 2, To invoke a curse or evil upon. 


I !n v;im we tlift Miuisier of l-'atis, 

! A?i<l rhc: forloni fjliysiCKsna Uiif:nx<xte. R&cht^sCer^ 

\ Imprecation. fim-i)ro-k!T.sliiin), n. [L. im- 
1 precat ill, fvtmi irii'/irccor. ,sce IMPUUOATE.] 

I The not of impi'ocating or irivokiii.g evil 
j on any one; a prjiyer that a ouitse of cala- 
I mit.v may fall on any oiie.—SYS, Cur.so, e.\e- 
j oratitin, malediotion, anfithema. 
i Imprecatory (im'pre-kfit-o-ri), a. of the 
I mfture of or containing an imprecation; in- 
I voiviiig evil or a cui'.se; maleilictory. 

1 Imprecisioa (iui-i>ro-si'/.lioii), n. [ iT-elix im 
I fur («, not. aiid prccisu/H,] Want cif preei- 
! sion ur exactness; defect of aceuracy. 

; Iinpregii (im-pren'), r.7. lit'r.iw-pir/mer. See 
i l.UTi;.):;ruNAT]3. 1 To malic prolilie; 'to fecuii- 
I liiitc,; ti.) itnpregnate. 

I Aii Jupiter 

Uu juuu siuile.s. when he tli6 cloufis 

That shed Maj' flov/ers. " HiiHon. 

Impregnability (im-preg'na-biFi-ti), n. 
State of being iniprcgntthle. 

Impregnable (ini-preg'na- hi), a. [Prefix fw* 
for itt, not, nml pret/wible.] 1. Not preg- 
naltle; not to be stornied or taken by as.sanit; 
incapaljle of being reduced by force; able 
to resist attack; as, an impretmable fortress. 

A cabtle, seated upon the top of a rock, hnprejyttahU, 
Sir P. Sidtiey. 

2. Not to 1j6 moved, impressed, or shaken; 
iuvhicnile. 

The man’s aflfectiou remains wholly unconcerned : 
and impreg^nabie. South. j 

Impregnableness (im-prcgTia-bl-nes), n. 
Impregnability. 

Impregnably (im-preg'na-bli), adv. In aii 
iniin-egnable manner; in a manner to defy 
force; as, a place impregnably fortified. 
Sandifs. 

Impregnant (to-iireg'nant), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and pregnant.} Not pregnant. 
[Bare.] 

Imprecate (im-preg'nat), v.t pret. & pp. 
impregnated; jvpi'. impregnating. [L.L. im- 
pnmjrio, imprcegiiatum—L. irn for in, and 
prwgnam, pregnant. See Pee&nant.] 1. To 
! make iiregnant, as a female animal; to cause 
to conceive; to get with young.— 2. To trans- 
mit or infuse an active principle into; to 
render fruitfvil or fertile in anyway; to fer- 
tilize; to imbue. . 

It is hnpossible to travel any distance in his com- 
pany wiihowt coining upon some allusion to those 
clas.sical nritings with which liis mind is so deeply 
impregnated, didin. Rev. 

3. To infuse p;ui;icles of another substance 
into; to communicate the virtues of another 
substance to, as in pliarnmcy, by mixture, 
digestion, <fcc. ; to saturate. 

Impregnate (im-preg'nat), a. tendered 
prolific or ftmitful; impregnated. 
Impregnate (im-preg'nat), v.L To become 
impregnated or pi'egnant. 

VYere they, like Spanish jennets, to impregnate by 
the winds, they could not have thought on a more 
proper invention. Addison. 

Impregnation (Im-preg-na'shon), n. [I'r.] 

1. The act of impregnating, or state of being 
impregnated; fertilization; fecundation; in- 
timate mixture of parts or particles; infu- 
sion; saturation.— 2. That with which any- 
tliing is impregnated. 

What could implant in the body such peculiar ?V?- 
pregnations^ . De>'^ham. 

Imprejudicate t (im-pre-ju'dl-kat), a. [Pre- 
fix ini for wi, not, and pregudicate.} Not 
prejudged; unprejudiced; not prepossessed; 
impartial. ‘ /mpre/udicafe apprehensions.’ I 
Sir T. Browne. I 

Imprenablet (ira-pren'a-hl), a. Inipreg- | 
nable. 

Impreparation(im'pre-pa-ra"shon),n. [Pre- ; 
fix im for in, not, and preparation,} Want j 
of preparation ; unpreparedness ; nnreadi- j 
ness. ’ i 

Impresa (im-pra'sa), n. [It. See Impress.] j 
In Aw. a devioe or motto, as on a shield, j 
seal, and the like; an impress; an impress. ; 

My z>/?j*Sr/^<rtoyourlordship 5 aswain 
Flying to a laurd for shelter. IFebster. 

Imprescriptibility ( im-pre-skrip' ti-bil"i- 
ti), n. The state or quality of being impre- 
scriptible. 

lmprescriptible(im-pre.skrip'ti-bl),a. [Pre- 
fl.x im for in, not, and presmptible.} In- 
capaiile of being lost or impaired by neglect 
to use, or by the claims of another founded 
on prescription. 

Brady went back to the primary sources of our his- 
tory, anti endeavoured to .sitow that Magna Charta, 
as well as every other constitutional law, were bat 
rebelliou.s encroachments on the ancient ttncontrol- 
lable imprescriptible prerogatives of tlie monarchy. 

llatldm. 


Imprescriptibly (im-iuv-.-.kriifti-ijli ;, v.dv. 
i la an imprescririttble luaiuier. 

Imprese (im-piuT), n. .Siunc ns l-.iniA-i-ri, 

\ The heautinil nmUo which formed rise modest vn- 
j prcseol the siinJii worn by Charles Itriauinn at his 
! nifirriage; ivith tile kilssj's sjister. Lauib. 

I Impress fim-pres'), v.t [L. impmnu, ini- 
I pressum—rm, for in, on, upoii. and prmw, 
j to press.] 1. To press or stamp in or upon; 

^ tu mark by, or us by, pres.-iirc; to make a 
I mark ur lignru n})ou; as, to itnjirtvs won 
I witli.tho liuure of a man’s liead, or witii 
that of au ox ur idioep; t(» imprii’i-n figure 
oil w ;tx or ci;t.r. 

His he.nt like an atpite with your pviiit i/Ufrcari:’. 

2, To proiluoe tiy prc.ssure, as ;i iiiiirk, 
stanij), image, ami tin? like; to stamp.-- 

3. To stamp deeitly; to iiiculfiite; as, to fwi- 
press fiicts cm the niemory. ’ Impretnt tiie 
motives of persimsioii iipoti oiirowti heart s, 
Watts,— k To iiffeet tlie fi-cljjig.-:; to more; 
as, the Bceiie itnjnvssed iiim much.— To 
])rint, as a book. 

Impress (iiii'pi'cs), n. l. A, mai-k or Indenta- 
tion made Ity pressure; tlie figure or image 
of iinytliiug mailii by ju’essure, or sis Ity 
pres8ure;stanip;!ikou(;ss;im])i'essirjn;heneo, 
any distiiigui,9hiiig form or cluiracter. 

They were the lieutenants of God, sent with the 
impresses oiKs majesty. fer. faylor. 

God, surveying tiie works of crcatiiu), leaves us 
this genertd impress or character upon tiiem," tliat 
they were very good. South. 

2. Device; motto, as upon a .shield or seal. 

Euiblaiioned nhiulds, 
quaint, caparisons and steeds, xildton. 

Impress (im-pres'), v.t. [luilueueod hy press, 
but origintiliy meaniug to hire by ready 
money, or imprest-money—im for in, in, 
and L. pm’stp, in roaditiess, p/ve, before, s/o, 
to stand.] 1. To compel to enter into public 
service, as seamen; to seize and take into 
service by compulsion, ns nurses in sick- 
ness. — 2. To seize ; to take for public use ; 
as, to 'Impress provisions. 

The second five tiioiisand pounds impressed for 
the .service of the sick and ivoimded prisoners. 

i'.velyn. 

Impress (im'prus), ti. The ari of imiii'c.ssiug 
or compelling' to enter into pnlilii' service; 
compulsion to serve. 

Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore t,isk 
Dotes not tlividc- the Siiiiday fiotii the week V Skak, 

Impress-gang (im-pres'gang), n. A party 
of men, with an oliicer, emifioyed to impre.s,s 
seamen for ships of war; a press-gang. 
Impressibility (im-pres'i-i)il"i-ti), ti. Tlie 
quality of iieiiig impiesBiblu. 

Impressible (im-pres'i-bl), a. Capable of 
being impressed; yielding to pressure; sus- 
ceptiifle of impression; susceptive. 
Impressibleness (im-pres'i-bl-nes), n. Im- 
pressibility. 

Impressibly (im-pres'i-bli), adv. In an im- 
pressible mariner. 

Impression (im-pre'shon), n. [L. imxmmio, 

, irnpressionis, from imprimu, inijnvssum, to 
preB.s into or upon, to impre.«s. See Ixi- 
TRESS.] 1. The act of impressing, printing, 
or stamping, or state of being impressed, 
printed, or stamped.— 2. That which is im- 
pressed, printed, or stamped; a mark made 
by pz'essure ; a stamp ; an unpres-s. ' Tlie 
seal leaving its impression or coniiguration 
upon the wtfx.’ Plewiny. —3. A copy taken 
by.pressiu'e from type, from an engraved 
plate, and the like; lienee, tlie copies of a 
work taken at one time; edition. 

Proof impressiom; called also pronfs, are tlie ear- 
liest impressions taken from tiie plate or stone. 

piiirliolt. 

4 Effect or influence on the organs of sensse, 
arising from eontactwitli an external object; 
the object as perceived and remeinliered. 
‘Tiie impressions made on the sense of 
touch.’ Ileid.—h. Effect produced on the 
mind, conscience, feelings, sentiments, and 
the like. 

We speak of moral impressions, reiigiuiis impres- 
sions, impressions of sublimity and beauty . 

Fleiiiing. 

e. An indistinct notion, remembrance, or , 
belief; as. he had an impression that so and 
so was the case.— 7. Sensible i-esult of an in- 
fluence exerted from without; effect of an 
attack made or the like. 

Siich adefe.at ... may surely endure a compari- 
son with any of the bravest imj>ressions in ancient 
times. Sir H. IVdHopi. 

8. Power or influence caused to operate. 

Universal gravitation is above all mechanism, and 
proceeds from a divine enetg-y and impression. 

Bentley. 

9. Form; figure; appearance; phenomenon. 

‘ Comets an d 'iTiipress ions in the air.’ Milton. 


ch, cAain; ch, Sc. loc/t; g, yo; j, job; h, i’r. ton; ng, siuir; $H, ffien; th, fAin; w, loig; wh, fcAig; zh, azuj-e. — See KEY. 
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IMPROVABLE 


An imJicked Iwiir-whelp 
That carries no i^npression like the clam. 
lO.t Tnipressiveiiess; einpliasis. 

Which must be read with an zmpresston. 

And understood Jirmtetlly. Milton. 

IX In painting, (ct) the first co<«t, or ground 
colour, laid on to receive the otliei* colours. 
(&) 4 single coat or stratum of colour laid 
upon a wall or wainscot of an apartment 
for ornament, or upon timber to preseiwe it 
from moisture, or upon metals to keep them 
from rust. 


able; susceptibilitj' of impres.sion 
Impressionatole (im-pre'shon-a-hl), «, Sus- 
ceptible of impression; susceptive. 

He was too impretsiotiiible ; he had too inucii of 
tile temiJerament of genius. Motley. 

Impressive (im-pres'iv), a. I .’ilakiiig- or 
tending to make an impression; having the 
power of affecting or of exciting attention 
and feeling; adaiited to touch sensibility or 
tlie conscience; as, an imijtresdve discourse; 
an iinpressive scene. —2. Capable of being 
impressed; susceptible; impressible. ‘A soft 
and impressive fancy.’ Speyiser. 
Impressively (im-pres'iv-li), ado. In an 
impressive manner; forcibly. 
Impressiveness (iiu-pres'iv-iies), «. The 
duality of being iiiipre,ssive. 

Impressment (im-pres'inent), n. [See Im- 
PEESS, to seize for the public service. ] The 
act of impressing; the act of seizing for 
public use; the act of compelling to enter 
the public service; compulsion to serve; as, 
the impressment of pro visions or sailors. 
Impressuret (im-pre'shur), n. The mark 
made by pressure; indeutation; dent; im- 
pression. 

The imiressure of tliose ample favours ... 

Would bind iny faith to all observances. B^Jonson. 

Imprest (im'prest), n. [O.B. in presf, in 
ready money; L. prcesto, at hand, ready, pre- 
sent.] A kind of earnest-iiiouey ; loan; money 
advanced.— Imprest q/fiee, a department of 
the admiralty in Somerset House, wliich 
attends to the business of loans or advances 
to paymasters and other oflicers. 

Imprest (im-piest'), v.t. To advance on 
loan. 

Ne.irly £130,000 was set under the suspicious head 
of secret service, impresitd to Mr. Guy, secretary of 
the treasury. Hctllam, 

Imprest-money (im'prest-rnun-i), n. Mo- 
ney paid on enlisting soldiers. , 
Imprevalence, Imprevalenoy (im-pre'va- 
lens, im-pre'v;i-len-si), n. Incapability of 
prevailing; want of prevalence. [Hare.] 
Impreveatability (im-pre-vent'a-biri-ti), 
n. The state or quality of being imprevent- 
able. 

Impreventable (im-pre-vciit'a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix iin for in, not, and prevent] Rot pre- 
ventable; incapable of being prevented; in- 
evitable. 

Imprimatur (im-pri-ma'ter), n. [L., let it 
he printed.] A license to print a book, <&c., 
which is granted by the licenser in those 
countries where the censorship of the press 
is exercised in its rigour; hence, a mark of 
approval in general. 

As if a lettered dunce had said, "Tis right,’ 

And imprimatur ushered it to liglit. Younp:, 

Imprimery t (im-pri'me-ri), w. [Fr. impri- 
■Bierfd, from imjorimer, to imprint, press, 
print.] 1. A print; an impression.— 2. A 
printing-house.— 3. 'Pile art of printing. 
Isnpriraingt (im-priin'ing), n. Eirst action 
or motion. Woiton. 

Imprimis (im-pri'mis), ado. [L,] In the first 
place; first in order. . 

Imprint (im'print), n. [O.E. emprent, Er. 
cinpreint, pp. of etnpreindre, to imprint, L. 
imprimere—im for in, into, upon, and pre- 
mo, to press. See Ekis t. ] Wliatever is im- 
pressed or printed; especially, whatever is 
impressed or printed on the title-page of a 
, hook; specifically, the name of^ the printer 
or publisher of a book, with the place and 
often the time of publication, 

The imprint, 

A Typogrt 
don l^ress.' 


> it i.s called in technical language, 
'B Typognipheo Clarondoniano,' or ‘At the Claren- 


Srit. Crit, 

Imprint (im-print'), v.t. 1 . To impress; to 
mark by pressure; to stamp; as, a character 
or device ij/ipi'Mifed on wax or metal.— 2. To 
: stamp, as letters and words on paper, by 
means of inked types; to print.— 3. To fix 
mdelihly or permanently, as on the mind or 
memory; to impress, 

We have all those ideas in our understandings 
:: which we can make the objects of oiir thoughts with- ’ 


out tlie lielp of those sensible tjiudities which lir.d :m- 
printed xhGn\. Afvv.r. 

Imprison (im-pri'zou), v.t [.PrtMix hu fur 
in, in, into, and prison.] 1. To put into a 
prison; to confine in a prison or^ .jail, or to 
arrest and detain in eustudy.-'2. To coniine, 
limit, hinder, or restrain in any way or by 
iiny means; as, to be imprisoned in a cell. 

He imprisoned was in chains teine.lilcss. t>peit.\er . 
Try to the resistless win.l. Dr^.ieu. 

I Hyn. To incarcerate, confine, imniin-e. 

I Imprisoner (im-iu’i'zun-cr), n. One wlio 
1 imprisons anntlier. 

I Imprisoimient (ini-pri'zon-ment), w. The 
' act of imprisoning or state of being inijiri- 
soneil; confinement in a iH‘i.soii; restraint of 
liberty. — £'alse imprisonnient, confinement 
of tile per.sonor restraint of lilierfy, witlioiit 
legal or suliicienl; autliority, as where there 
is no warrant, or where the warrant inns 1 iceu 
put in force at an unlawful time. -Sr s. in- 
carceriition, custody, durance. 
Improbability (im-pro'lia-bil''i-ti), «, [See 
ijii’lumAiJbE. ! 'I'he quality of being imiiro- 
liahle or not likely to be true; unlikelihood. 
Improbable (im-pro'ba-l/1). a. [L. iniprohu- 
hitis —iiii, for in, not, and ■prohahilis, pro- 
bable, from prolio, to prove. J R ot probiible ; 
not likely to he true; not to lie expecteii 
under the cirtsumstnuccs of the case; as, tiii 
iniprobahle event. 

This account , . . will appear to those 

who live at a distance from the fasliionahle work!. 

Addiscui. 

Improbableuess (im-iu-oTia-hl-nes), n. Im- 
probiihility. 

Improbably (im-proTia-hli], mfu. In an im- 
probable m.'inner; without, jirohability. 
Iraprobatet (im'proh-at), r. t. [L. improhu, 
improhatum, to disapprove, condemn.] To 
disallow; not to aiiprove. 

Improbation (im'prd-biV'shnn), n. 1 . 1 The 
act of disapproving.— 2. In Heots laic, flic 
act by which falsehood or forgery is proved; 
anaction brought for the piirjiose of having 
.some instrument declared false or forged. 
Improbatory (ini-proTia-to-ri), a. In Seufs 
law, containiug disapiiroval or disapiu'olia- 
tion; tending to disprove: opposed to «p- 
probatori/. 

Improbity (im-prob’i-ti), n. [L. improbitas 
-—im term, not, and prd6i’<a.s', probity, from 
prolnis, excellent.] Want of probity; w'ant 
of integrity or rectitude of principle; dis- 
honestj’. 

He W.1S perhaps e.'ECOinniunicable, yea, and c.ist 
out for notorious improbity. Hooker, 

Improduceclt (im-pro-dust’), a. [Treilx im 
for ill, not, audprotiucfitil.] Not produced. 
ImproficiencG, Improflcieucy lim-prd-ti'- 
shens, im-prd-ft'slien-si), ii, [Prefix im for 
in, not, and in'oflcteney.] llhint of profi- 
ciency. 

Improfitablet (im-pro'flt-a-bl), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and profitable, j U niirofUable. 
Improgressive (im-prO-gres'iv), «. [Prefix 
im for ill, not, and progressive.] Not pro- 
gressive. 

Cathctlml cities in England, imperial cities without 
manufactures in Germany, ate all in an improgres.rri'e 
coiidition. £le Qinitcey. 

Improgressively (im-pro-gres'iv-li), adv. 
In an improgressive manner. Hare. [Bare. ] 
Improliftct (im-pro-lifik), «. [Prefix im for 
in, not, andproi7;/ic.] Not iirolillc; unfruit- 
ful; unproductive. 

ImproliUcatet (im-prO-lif'’ik-at),uf. [Prefix 
im for in, and L. prolifico, proHjiaatum, to 
generate.] To impregnate. 

Imprompt (im-promP), «.. [Prefix im for 
in, not, nuA. prompt] Not ready; unpre- 
pared. ‘So imprompt, so ill-prepared to 
stand the shock.’ Steriui. 

Impromptu (ira-promp'tu), adv. [ L. in 
pronipdu, in readiness, from promptus, visi- 
bility, readiness, from prornptus, ready, 
quick.] Off-hand ; without previous study; 
as, a verse uttered or written hnpi'omptiL 
Impromptu (im-prompftu), ?i. A piece 
made oft-hand, at the moment, or without I 
previous study; an extemporaneous compo- 
sitiou. 

Tliesc (verses) were made extempore, and were as 
the Ei'ench call them impromptus. IJiydeu, 

Impromptu (im-])romp'tii), «. Promiit; off- 
haiid; extempore; extemporized for the oc- 
casion; as, an impromptu epigram. 
Improper (im-pro'per), a. [Prefix im for 
in, not, and proper.] 1. Not projier; not 
suitable ; not adapted or suited to the cir- 
cumstances, design, or end; unfit; unliecom- 
ing; indecent; as, an improper mediciiio for 
aparticulardisease; auiwipro^icrregnlatimi; 1 
impiroper conduct; improper speech; an im- 1 


: proper word ; an hnpraper person for 
ofhce.--2.f Not peculiar to an iiidiviauri- 
general; common. . 

Tlicy are not to be adorned with any art tint 
improper anus as nature is said to bestoiv. as siSS ■ 
and poetry. 

3. Not according to usage, rule, or faots-in 
accurate; erroneous; wrong. Hrydm. [Earei 
—J inproprr fraction, murith. awAah afrae 
tion w'liose numerator is equal to or greater 
! than its denommator; as. ^ 

3 2 ’ 3^* 

Improperatlou t ( im-prop'er-a"shon) a 
[L. iwpropt'ro, impruperuturn, ie tmit\ 
Vituiieratiou; reproaeli; abuse. ‘Omittiii'V 

these iw^)rfy)c/rt#/wi.v ami ternisofscuiTilitv" 

Sir T. JJrmime. 

Improperly (im-pro'pfir-li), adv. In an im- 
proper manner; not fitly; unsuitably; inebn- 
1 gruously : iiuicciuately; as, to speak or write 
i improperhi. 

i Impropeftyt (im-prop'er-tl), n, impra- 
i pnety, 

' Impropitious (im-pro-pi'slms), a. fPrefl.x 
im iev in, \Mi. uml prnpitioiis.] Notpropt 
j tious; HJipro])irious. 

! Improportionable (,im-pro-pr,r'shon-a-lil) 
a. [Prefix im for in, not, and proportion- j 
able. ] Not proportionable. B. Jmmn, 
Improportionate (im-jiro-por'shon-at), a. 
[Prefix im for in, iivt, and proportionate.] 
N'ut proiKirtioimlc; not adjusted. 
Impropriate (.im-prd'pri-at), r.t. pret. & pp, 
uiipropriated; piir. impropriating- [L. im 
for in, and proprio, propriatum ' to appro- 
priate. from proprhm, proper.] l.t To up. • 
propriate to i)riv:itc use: to take to ouAs 
self. ‘To impropriate tlie thanks to himself,’ 
liamn.—i. In eccles. law, to place the profits 
or revenue of, for care and disbursement, in 
the hands of a layman; to put in the posses- 
sion of a, layvnan or lay corporation. 
Impropriate (im-pro'pri-at), v.i. To act as 
one wild impropriates; to become an impro- 
priator. 

1 I .et the hiiabnnfl and wife infinitely avoid a curious 

distinction of mine and thine. . , . When either ol 
them begins to improprittee, it is like a tumor in the 
ilesh, it draui, more thiin its share, ^er. Taylor. 

Impropriate (im-prd'pri-at), a. Devolved 
into the hniuis of a layman. 
Impropriation. (im-pru'pri-a"8hon), «. 
1. The act of impropriating; (a) the act of 
apprupriatiiig to private use or to one’s self; 
exclusive pos.scssion or occupancy. ‘'The 
impropriation of ail divine knowledge.’ Loe. ■ 
{h) The act of putting an ecclesiastical bene- 
lice into the hands of a layman or lay cor- 
poration.— 2. That whicli is impropriated, 
as ecclesiastical property. 

TliBsa improprtad'ous were in no one instance, I ' 
believe, restored to tlie parocliiai clergy. Hallani, 

Impropriator (ini-priypri-at-er), n. One 
who imprepriates; especially, a layman who 
has po.sscssirai of the lands of tlie church or 
an ecclesiastical living. 

Impropriatrix (im-pi'typri-u-triks), n. .4 
female iinjiropriator or possessor of church 
lands. 

Impropriety (im-pro-prl'e-ti), v. [Er. im- 
proprirfr, from L. iutproprius—irn for tn, 
not, undp7’op)'i«.s', projicr. See I.mi’EOI’EII.] ; 
1. T’he i(uality of being improper; imtltness 
or unsuitableneas to character, tinie, . place, 
or circumstances; as, impropriety of he- 
haviour or maimers.— ‘2. 'That which is im- ; 
proper; an imsuitalile act, expression, and 
the like. 

Many gross impropriitiis, however authorized by .: 
practice,' ought to be disc.irded. , - 

Improsperity (iin-jiros-peTLti). m [Px’efix 
im for in, not, ,'ind prosperity,] Want of 
prosperity or success. "The prosperity or. 
improsperity id men.’ Wollnstun. 
Improaperous (ini-piTi.s'pur-us), a. [Irelix 
im fur in, not, and ^oviitpt'reaa’.] Not pros- 
perous; not succe.ssful; unfortunate; aa, an 
improsjK’rotts undertaking or voyage. ^ 
Improsperously ( im-pros'piir-us-li ), miu. 
In an improsperous manner; unsuccessfully, 
unprospcrouBly: unfortunately. 
Improaperousness (im-pros'per-us-uas), n. 
W ant of proaiieiity; ill success. 
Improvability (iro-prbv'a-hil i-ti), n. [Sec 
i.’iu-Eoi-AiiEE. ] 'I'lie Stiite or quality of being 
imiirovable ; susceptibility of jinprovement 
or of being made better, or of being used to 

tltlVrintfl,*’'©. 

ImprovaWe (im-prbv'a-hl), a. [See Di- 
TEOVE,] Capable of being 
ceptible of improvement; adnutting of S’lojt 
ing or being made better; capable of being 
advanced in good qualities. 
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Mall is aecommodated with mcinil fn-incipk-s, tm- 1 
pfL-'jjabk by the exercise of his faculties, Ifyir, 

I have a line spread of imprcmibbe lands, 

2. That may be used to advimtiige or for the 
increase of anything valuable. 

The essays of weaker heads afford impr&vaMe 
hints to better. Sir T. Brnune. 

ImprovaWeness (im-prbv'a-bl-nes), n. Im- 
lU'ovability (which see). 

Improvably (im-pr5v'a-bli), udv. In an im- 
pmn’ahle manner, or a maimer that admi(;.g 
of iiiijn'ovement. 

Improve (im-provO,v. t. pret. & pp. improved; 
ppr. improving. [Prefl.t iin for in, iuteiiB,, 
and O.li'r. prover, to test, to show to lie sulli- 
cient; L. probo, to approve of, to esteem 
good, from probus, good.] 1. To make Iiet- 
ter; to increase the value, worth, good 
iinalitie.5, or power of; as, to improve land; 
to improve, the mind. 

I love not to intprom the honour of the living by 
impairing thtit of the dead. Denham. 

2. To use or employ to good purpose; to 
turn to profitable account; to use for ad- 
vantage ; to take advantage of ; to employ 
for advancing interest, reputation, or hap- 
pine.?.s. 

Many opportunities occur of improvinir money, 
which, if a man misses, he may not afterwards re- 
cover. jfoltn.^on. 

Melissius was a tiian of parts, capable of enjoying 
BXi& improving Mte. yoknson. 

True policy as well as good faith, in my opinion, 
binds us to improve the occasion. Washiytgkm. 
Those moments were diligently improved. Giblmn. 

3. To increase or augment ; to add to ; said 
of what is bad; as, to improve the keenness 
of the northern blast. Popya. 

I fear we have not a little improved the wretched 
inheritance of our ancestors. Porteus. 

Syn. To better, meliorate, ameliorate, cor- 
rect, amend, rectify. 

Improve (hn-prOv'), r.'i. 1- To grow better 
or wiser; to recover from illness; to advance 
in goodness, knowledge, wisdom, or other 
excellence; as, a farm improves under judi- 
cious management. 

We take care to !>«;»)■<;!:;« in our frugality and dili- 
gence. Atlerbury. 

2. To advance in had qualities; to grow 
worse. 

Doroilian improved in cruelty toward the end of 
his reign. Miiner. 

3. To increase; to he enhanced; to rise; as, 
the price of cotton improves.~To improve 
on or upon, to make additions or amend- 
ments to; to bring nearer to perfection ; to 
add to; to augment: as, to improve on the 
mode of tillage usually practised. 

As far as their history has been known, the son has 
regularly impro'ved upon the vices of the fatlier, and 
has taken care to transsnit them pure and undimiii- 
ished into the bosom of his successors. 

Leiiers, 

—Amend, Improve. See under Amend. 
Improve t (im-pr8v'>, v.t. [In first sense 
from prefix im for in, not, and prove; in 
second sense from &. im,proimr, L. impro- 
hare, to disapiirove, censure-, blame— prefix 
in, not, and proho, to approve.] 1. To dis- 
prove; to prove false; to refute. 

Neither can any of them make so strong a reason 
which another cannot Tyndctle. 

2. To censure; to impeach; to blame, 

: Good father, said the king, sometimes you know I 
have' desir’d 

You would improve his negligence, too oft to ease 
retir’d. Chapman. 

Improvement (im-prov'meut), n. l. The 
act of improving, or state of being improved; 
'(a) the act of making better ; advancement 
or increase In value or good qualities; in- 
crease, as in value, worth, or power, by care 
or cultivation; as, improvemetit of the 
mind, condition, character, &c. 

'ThQzmpro7Kment Qt the ground is the most natural 
obtaining^ of riches. Bacon. 

(6) The act of using or employing to good 
purpose; the act of making productive, or 
of tui’iiing to advantage; profitable use or 
employment ; use or employment for ad- 
vancing interest, reputation, happine.ss, and 
the like ; hence, also, practical application, 
as: of the doctrines and principles of a dis- 
: course: as, irnproaemOTt of time, advan- 
tages, &c. , 

I shall make some improvement of this doctrine, 
Tillotson. 

<o) Progress; iucrease; growth, ‘The hahit- 
ml improvement oi this vicious jirinoiple.’ 
South. --2. That which improves ; that which 
is added or done to a thing by way of im- 
proving it; that by which the value of any- 
thing is mcreased, its excellence enhanced, 


and the like; a beneficial or valuable addi- 
tion. , ' 

Improver <ini-prov'cr), a. l. One who or 
that wliich improves. 

CluUk is a very great improver of most lands. 

dilcrtimgr. 

■2. In di’esmnakimj, a learner. 

Improvidedt (im-pro-vui'e-d), a. [Prefix im 
for i'tt, not, and provided.] Sot iirovided 
against; unforeseen; uiiespeeted. Spenser. 
Improvidence (im-pro'vi-dens>, n. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and providence, foresight.] 
The quality of being improvident; want of 
providence or forecast; neglect of foresight. 

The impj'ovzdence of my neighbour nnist not make 
me inhuman. . 

Improvident ( im-pro'vi-dcnt), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and provident, foreseeing.] 
Not provident: wanting forec,a.st; not fore- 
Booing what will l>e necessary or convenient, 
or neglecting the measures wliicii foreifight 
would dictate ; wanting care to make pro- 
vision for future exigencies; thriftles.s ; 
thonglitJass. 

When men well have fed, the blnod being- w.-irin, 
I'heii are most im/>y?K'id€nt oflmrm. . Daniel. 

Impr ovidentially ( iin'pro-\u-den"sluil-li ), 
ado. Inqirovidently. ProJ. Wilson. 
ImprovideJitly (im-pro'vi-dent-li), ado. In 
au improvident manner ; without foresight 
orforecast. ‘ Im%>rovklenthjrvs,\\.’ JJraiiton, 
Improving (im-prov'ing), a. Tending to ad- 
vance in good qualities; as, an improt’i'/ip 
rotation of crops. — Improving leahe, in 
Scots law, a lease of more than ordinary 
duration, gi'anted for the sake of encour- 
aging the tenant to make improvements, 
by the hope of reaping the benefit of them, 
when, from the dilapidated state of the farm 
and the exhaustion of the soil. It would re- 
quire much labour and outlay to prepare it 
for successful cultivation. 

Improvingly (im-prov'ing-li), adv. In an 
improving maimer. 

Improvisate (im-pro’vi-sfit), a. Unpre- 
meditated; impromptu. [Rare,] 
Improvisate (ini-pro'vi-sat), s.tand -f. [See 
IMPKOVISE.] To compose and recite or sing 
extemporaneously; to improvise. 
Improvisation (im-pro'vi-sa''sbon),n, 1. Act 
or faculty of performing anything extempo- 
raneousiy; specifically, the act or art of 
composing and reciting or singing verses 
without premeditation. 

In spite of the excessive difHcuIty of the Icelandic 
versification, and the limited number of pierfect 
rliyraes which the old Norse language affords, the 
bards of that nation seem to have been scarcely 
inferior to the modern Italians in facility of iinprovi- 
sat ion. G. P. Marsh, 

2. That wilieh is improvised; an impromptu. 
Improvisatize (im-pro'vis-at-iz), v.t or i. 
Same as Improvisate. 

Improvisator (im-pro'vis-at-er),w. Onewlio 
improvisates or improvises; au improviser. 
Improvisatore (im-pr6'vi-sa-t6"ra),«. Same 
as Iinpromisatore. 

Improvisatorial, Impi’ovisatory (im-pvo- 
vi'sa-t6"ri-al, iin-pro'vi-sa-to-ii),a. Relating 
to extemporary composition of rhymes or 
poems. 

Improvisatrice (im -pr6-vr8a-tro"cha), 71 . 
Same as Irnpovvisatrice. 

Improvise (ini-pro-vez' or im-pro-vis'), v.t. 
[Fr. vtnproviser; It. improvvisare, to sing in 
extempore rltymes, from L. in, not, and 
provisus, foreseen— pro, before, and video, 
visum, to see,] 1, To improvisate; to speak 
extempore, especially in verse. — 2. To do or 
form anything on the spur of the moment 
for a special occasion ; to bring aliout in 
an off-liaud way. ‘Charles attempted to 
improvise a peace.’ Motley. 

Improvise (im-pro-vez' or im-pro-vis'). v. i. 
To recite or sing compositions, especially in 
verse, witiiout previous preparation; hence, 
to do anything off-hand. 

Improviser (iin-prO-vez'fir or im-pro-vis'er), 
n. One who improvises; an impi’ovisator. 
Improvision t (im-pro-vi'zhon), m. [Prefix 
fm for in, not, and pjvvision.] Want of 
forecast; improvidence. 

Her improvision -would be justly nccusable. 

Sir T, Brtnune. 

Improviso (im-pro-vi'so), a. Not studied or 
prepared beforehand ; impromptu ; extem- 
poraneous, '/nipmjtsotranslation.’d'o/mson, 
Improwisatore (im-prov-yi'sa-to-ra), n. pi. 
Inxprowisatori (im-prov-yi'sa-t6"re). [It.] 
An extempore versifier, who can, without 
preparation, pronounce a certain quantity 
of verses upon a given subject. 
Iraprowisatrlce (im-prov-vi'sa-tre"cha), n 
A woman who makes rhymes or short poems 
extemporaneously; an extempore poetes.s. 
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Imiiruaenee (jiJi-prb'iien.s). n. [l-’r,, from 
L. imprndiiilia. fi-i.m iiiipi iob n.'y. imt fore- 
seeing. Hfc 1 .If I'lH.TtK.NT. I 1, TIh' If uality of 
being imju'udeiif: want of pnuh.-nce; indis- 
creUiin ; waul of i-autimi; (‘irminiHfiecliim 
or a due regard to coii.sfqneiiees; Iteedloss- 
ness; inconsidt:>rateness: rashnes,s. 

liiS serenity 'waih iiUernipted, rierhaps, by his own 
imprtiiieua'. 

2. An impriuleiit act or coiiive of conduct; 
as, siie wan guilty of an impi mleuee. 
Imprud6nt(im-j>rb'dunt). </. |L. impriulens, 
imprudcnlis, not fortst-eiHg—i'o, not, aiul 
prudims. coiiti; tToiii pror/de/i.v, from j/mvi- 
d.eo, to provide. .See PiioviDE. J Not pru- 
dent; wanting prudenc-e or divTcfiou; in- 
discreet: injudicious; not attentive to con- 
sequences; rash; iieedless. 

Her n!.'jjesty took a s;ru,at dislike :it tin; imprudent 
bdu-ivioiir of iiiaiiy of the Jiiinigters and readers. 

SVN. Indiscreet, injudicicius, incautious, 
uiindvised, unguarded, inconsiderate, liccd- 
less, i-nsli, reckless, 

Impxnidently (im-pro-'ileut-li), adv. In an 
impriKkiiit maiiuer; iiidisci-eetly. 
Impuberal <im-pu'i)6r-al), a. [L. impubes, 
impuberis—pretix im for in, not, and pubes, 
.adult, Iiaving reached the age of pulierty.] 
Not having readied puberty. 

In impnhsral aninmls tlie cerebellum is, in propor- 
tion to the lirnin proper, greatly Ich-j than in adnU. 

' SU’ IV, HaintUon, 

Impuberty (im-pu'bBr-ti), »». [Prefix m for 
in, not, and puherty.] Tiie state of not hav- 
ing readied the age of luibcrty; the w'ant of 
age at whidi the contract of marriage may 
be legally entered into. 

Impudence (im'pu-dcii.g), n. [ i’r.; L, im- 
imdontia. from impudem, without shame. 
See iJlPtTDEST.] The (fuality of being im- 
pudent ; forwardness ; impertiiionce ; want 
of modesty; shameles3ne.ss. 

Those cle.-3r truths, that either their own evidence 
I forces us to admit, or common experience makes it 
impudence to deny. Laefx, 

—Like one's impudence, impudent conduct 
which is or was to be expected of one. 

It v;as like his impadtnee to be brave, -wlien other 
chiltireu squealed like caught mice. Oieida, 

— Impudence, Effrontery, Haucimss. Im~ 
pudence refers more especially to the feel- 
ing.s a^manifested in action. It manifest.? 
itself in words, tones, gestures, looks, &c. 
Effrontery is audacious and braxen-faeed 
impudeuce or shamelessness, shotving a total 
unconcern for propriety or seemliness of 
beliavioiir. Smiciness refers to a display of 
pertness or rudeness on the part of an infe- 
rior, as of a servant to a nia.ster, or a child 
toaparent.— iSYN. Shamelessness, audacity, 
insolence, effrontery, sauciness, impertin- 
ence, pei'tness, rudeness. 

Impudency t (im'pu-den-si), n. Impudence. 

Which some do call boldness, and corags, being 
no better incleede then plains impudatcy. Jderth. 

Impudent (ini'pu-dcnt), a. [L. im2>udcns, 
imjntdentis, without shame— -fw, not. and 
jmdens, from pvden, to bu asbamtid.] Offen- 
sively forvvard in behaviour; intentionally 
treating others without due resspect; pos- 
sessed of unbhishing assiu-anoe ; wanting 
modesty; shameless; impertinent. 

%yiien we buholcl an angel, not to fear 
Is to be impudent. Dry den. 

.Syn. .Shameless, audacious, brazen, bold- 
faced, pert, rude, saucy, impertinent, in- 
solent. 

Impudently (im'pu-dent-Ii), adv. In an 
impudent manner; shamelessly. 

At once assail 

With open mouths, and impudently rail. Sandys. 

Im:pudicity (im-pn-dis'i-ti), «. [L. impudi- 
offi'a, immodesty.] Immodesty. 

That u.6nn} pride, levity, or inipudidtyt %yli3dj they 
observed or suspected in many. ^sy. Taylor. 

Impugn (im-puu'), v.t [Fr. impugner; L. 
impnigno—im for in, against, andpugno, to 
fight or resist.] To attack by words or argu- 
ments; to eontrndioi; to assail; to oall in 
question; to gainsay. 

The truth hereof I will not rashly impugn, or over- 
boWly affirm. Feackani, 

Impugnable (im-pfla'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being impugned. 

Impugnation (im-pug-na'shon), n. Opposi- 
tion. [Rare.] 

The fifth is a perpetual impugnation, and self- 
conflict; either pan labouring to oppose and van- 
. quisli the other. Sp, Hall, 

Impugner (im-pfm'Or), ?i. One tvho impugns; 
one who opposes or contradicts. ‘The im- 
pmgners of our English clmrcli. ’ Morton. 


\Y, ivig; wh, Miiig; zh, azure.— See ICey'. 
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Impttglimentiini-iiiHi'meut), «. The act of 
in'ipugnin! 4 ' or stati; 1 ) 0 ing' iiripiigiicd. 

Impuissancet (iiit-piVis-iiiis), n. /wv-for 

ill, not, !ind (wUich see).] linpo- 

teiiue; weakiiesfi. Bacun. 
iHlpuiSsant (im-pu'is-;iut), a I.Pi-eiix 'im 
M' in, not, nud puinficijit.] Weak; imjjo- 

Impulse (lni''puls [li. iinimltnus, fvam 
iMiiello, hnpulsitm, todciveon. beelMPEl..] 

1. Force comunuiieated siuUlenI.v; the effect 
of an iniijelling' force; motion produced l.)y 
suddenly comimmicated force; thrust; push, 
a Influence acting on tlie mind, especially 
HUildonly or unexpectedly, or with momen- 
tary force ; sudden thought or determina- 
tion; as, to yield to a sudden i>npulse. 

One vizpuL^e from ii verniil wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. IVordsivorth. 

S. Instigation; feeling inspired into the 
mind. [iTon. im-puls' in extract.] 

Meantime, by Jove’s impulse, Me^eiuius anned, 
Succeeded Turnns, Drydeu. 

4. Shock: onset. 

Unmoved the two united chiefs abide, 

Sustain the impulse, and receive the war. Prior, 

Impulse (ini-puls'), r.f. To instigate; to 
impel; to incite. Pope. 

Impulsion (im-pul'shon), n. [Jj. imptiMo, 
impulsions] 1. The act of impelling or 
dritung onward, or state of being impelled 
or driven onward; the sudden or momentary 
agency of a body in motion on another body. 

2. Sudden influence on the mind, acting 
fi’om within or without; instigation; Im- 
pulse. 

Tliou didst plead 

Divine prompting. Milton. 

Impulsive ( im-puls 'iv), «. [BY, impulsif. 
See iMi’Eb.] ,1. Having the power of driving 
or impelling; moving; iinpellent. 

Poor men) poor papers! IVe and they : 

Do some impulsive force obey. Prior. 

2. A-ctuated or liable to bo actuated by iiU' 
pulses; under the away of one’s emotions; 
as, an impulsive child.— 8. Inniro/),. acting 
by instantaneous impulse, not continuously: 
said of forces. 

impulsive (iin-pul,s'iv), n. That which im- 
pels; iinpelliug cause or reason. 

. Notwithstancliiie all which moti ves and impulsives, 

. Sir Tlmiiias Overbury refused to be sent abroad, 

Sir H. iVotton. 

Impulsively (im-puls'iv-li), adv. In an im- 
pulsive manner; with force; by impulse. 
Impulsiveness (im-puls'lv-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being impulsive or actu- 
ated, by impulse. * That want of impulsive- 
ness which distingaishes the Saxon.’ Lexm. 
Impunctate (im-jiunk'tat), n. [Preflx im 
for'iii.not, andpuneteie.] Not punctate or 
dotted. 

Bnpunctual (im-pungk'tfl-al), a. [Prefix m» 
for in, not, and •punctual.’] Not punctual. 
[Rare.] 

Impunctuality (im-pungk-tu-al'i-ti), n. 
[Preilx im for in, not, and pimctxmlity.] 
Want or neglect of imnctnatity. ‘Unable 
to account iov his impunatuaUty.' Observer. 
Impunibly (Im-pu'ui-bll), adv. Without 
punishment; with impunity. 

No man violutes a law established by 

the gods. Ilgizs. 

Impunity (im-pu'ni-ti), n. [lY. i.nvpnnitd; 
1, •impunitaH, ivom impiinis, unpimished— 
im for in, not, and p'unio, to punish, from 
pmna. punishment.] 1, Rxemption from 
punishment or penalty; as, laws cannot be 
broken with iTOpimitpi 

Hfiaveti, though slow to wrath. 

Is never with jwfjijnrzifj defied. Camper. 

% Freedom or exemption from injui'y, suf- 
fering, or loss. 

: The tljistla, as is well known, is the national em- 
blem of Scotland; and the national motto is very 
appropriate, being ‘Nemo me impune lacesset,’ No- 
body sliall provoke me with imptmity, Bra?ide. 

Impure (im-pur'), a. [Pv. impur ; 1,. im- • 
P'wms~~im for in, not, and jmrifs, pure.] 
1. Not pure; mixed or impregnated with 
e.xtraiieons substance; foul; febuleJit; tinc- 
tured; as, impure water or air; impure salt 
or magnesia.— 2. Obscene; unchaste; lewd; 

: unclean; as, impure, language, or ideas; fwt- 
piM’e actions. 

One could not devise a more proper hell for an im- 
pure spirit tiian that which Plato has touched upon. 

■ Addison. 

3. Defiled by sin or guilt; unboly, as per- 
sons. --4. Unhallowed; unholy, as things. 
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5. Ill the Old Testament, unclean; not irari- 
fied .‘iccordiiig to the ceremonial law of 
Mosas. 

Impure t (im-pur'), v.t. To render foul;, to 
defile. 

Impurely (irn-puYli), adv. In an impure 
mmnier; with impurity. 

Impureness (im-pur'nes), n. The quality 
or condition of being iinpure; impurity. 
Impurity (im-piir'i-tl), -a, [L. iinpuritas, 

from im-purus, impurity; B’r. impureM.] 
1. The Condition or quality of being impure; 
want of purity; fouhie.s.s; feculence; de- 
filement; pollution; obscenity; imehastity; 
lewdness. ‘ The soul of a man grown to an 
inwtird and real impurity. ’ Milton.— 2. Tliat 
which is impure; foul matter, action, word, 
&e. 

Foul impurities reigned among the monkish clergy, 
AtierdiiJ-y, 

Impurple (im-per'id), r.f. To empurple 
(wiiich .see). ‘ Impurpjled witli celestial 
roses.’ MilUm. 

Imputability (im-pfit'n-bil'T-ti), n. The 
quality of being imputable. 

Imputable (im-pfit'a-bl), a. [See IjiputE.] 

1. Capable of being imputed or charged; 
chargeable; ascribable; attributable. 

prince whose political vices, at least, were im- 
jiutable to mental incapacity. Pz^iscott. 

2. Accusable; chargeable with a fault. [Rare.] 
Tile fault lies .at his door, and she is in no wise 

vnpzitabk, Ayliffb- 

Imputableness (im-put'a-bl-nes), «. The 
quality of being imputable; imputability. 
Imputation (im-pu-ta'shon), n. [L. impu- 
tatio, imputatio'/m, from imputo, to reckon 
on, to attribute. See Impute.] 1. 'The act of 
imputing or charging ; attribution; ascrip- 
tion; as, the 'imputation of crimes or faults 
to the true authors of them. 

If I had a suit to Master Shallow, I would luunour 
his men witli tlie imputntion of being near their 
master. , Shak. 

2. That which is imputed or charged; charge, 
as of evil; censure; reproach. 

bet us be careful to guard ourselves against these 
groundless imputations of our enemies, and to rise 
above them. Addison. 

8. Hint; intimation; opinion. 

Antonio is a good man.— Have you heard any im- 
putation to tlie contrary! Shah. 

4, In thcol. the charging to the account of 
one something which propoi’ly belonged to I 
another; or the attributing of personal guilt 
and its appropriate consequences to one or 
more persons on account of the oifence of 
another, or a similar attribution of right- 
eou.snes.s or merit and ite coiiseqnence.s; ns, 
to lay by imputation the sin of Adam on his 
posterity. 

Imputative (im-pat'a-tiv), a. . Coming by 
imputation; imputed. 

The fourth is the righteousness of I 

Christ, either exploded or not rightly understood. 

iVelson. 

Iniputatively (hn-put'a-tiv-li), adv. By 
imputation. 

Impute (im-put'), v.t. [L. invputo—ixi, into, 
and puts, to clean, clear up, to hold a reck- 
oning. See COMPUT-B.] 1. To charge ; to 
attribute; to a, scribe; to set to the account 
of. 

Impute your dangers to our ignorance. Dryden. 

I itave read a book imputed to Lord Bathurst. 

Siuift, 

2. In theol. to reckon or set down to the 
account of one what does not belong to him. 

Thy merit 

Imputed shall absolve them who renounce 
Their own both rigliteous and unrighteous deeds. 

Milton. 

3 To take accoimt of; to reckon; to regard; 
to consider. 

If we impute this last humiliation as the cause of 
his death. Gibbon. 

Imptlter (im-put'6r), n. One that imputes 
or attributes. 

Imputrescible (im-pu-tres'si-bl), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and putrescihle.] Not pn- 
tresoilile; not subject to putrefaction or cor- 
ruption. 

Imrigb, Imricb. (im'rich), w. A sort of 
strong soup, made out of a particular pax-t 
of the inside of o.xen, used in the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

Three cogues or wooden vessels . . . containing 
imrigk. Sir IF. Scott. 

In-, [Etymologically equivalent to E. j/n, 
not (which see).] A negative or privative 
prefix borrow ed from the Latin, and: prefixed 
to .substantive.^ aiui adjectives or participles 
of Latin origin; as, xnanimation, fnapplica- 
tion, fuconvenience, wiactive, fxicapable, iii- 
defensible, fjitolerable, &o. Before m, 6, 
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and p it becomes m; before I and r it assi- 
niilate,? itself to tho.se consoiiarit.i; a.s, immti- 
culate, imbibe, impui'ity, iUegitimate, ir- 
rational, Ac. 

In-. [See prep. IN. ] An adverbial or preposi- 
tional prefix which in English appear-s both 
in compounds of native origin (it being coxn- 
xiionly used in A. Sax.) and also in words lior- 
roxved from the Latin. Of the former ehi.ss 
are sxxch words as ixiconie, insight, i'/ibrert, 
(fee.; of the latter, such as invade, i/ixnite, 
inclose, inhale, &c. The prefix .generally 
I'etains with sufllcient clearne.ss the nieiin- 
iiigs of the prepositloxx. A number of the 
words in wiiich it occurs are corx-elatives of 
other.? beginning xvith e or ex; as, to 'imlmle, 
to ea;clude; inclose, inclusive, caclusive; in- 
hale, c-nhale; ingress, egress. It sometimes 
seems to hara merely an intensifying meiiii- 
ing, as in innovate, Wipoverissh, Befox'o cei’- 
tain letters it nnclei’goes the same changes of 
foi-m as the negative prefix -in-. In words 
that have pas-sed through the Fx'eixeh, or 
from the influence of such W'ords,it is often 
written en or em. See En-, 

In (in), prep. [A. Sax. O.H.G. and Goth, in, 
O.Sax, inna, Icel. inn, G. cin, forms coxtb- 
spoxiding to L, in, Gr. en, W. yn, Arnmi'. 
e')in. See also ON.] Within; inside of; sur- 
roxiniled by; used to indicate a xmriefy of 
relations, as {a) presence or situation xvithixx 
limits, xvhether of place, time, or circum- 
stances; ixiclosure by something suiTound- 
ing or regarded as suiTonndiiig, standing 
about, including, retaining, or the like; as, 
i?i the house; -in the city; 'in the lioui’; iJX 
the yeaiq sicknes,?; fehexilth. (i) Exist- 
ence as a part, constituent, or quality of; 
by the means or agency of; in the midst or 
fti possession of; inrespect to; in consider- 
ation of; on, account of; according to, &c.; 
as, it is not in gold to oxidize; it is not 'in 
man to direct his steps, (o) Change from 
one state to another, as fi’om a state of rest 
to a state of activity; as, to put in opera- 
tion; to put 'in force, (d) Sometimes used 
for oji; ‘hi the whole.’ Johnson. 

His power is now /« the xvane. PP'il/tes. 

—In as nmeh as, or inasmuch as, seeing: 
that; considering that; since, — Jn blank, 
with the name only: said of the indoi'se- 
nient of a bill or note by merely writing on 
it the indorser’s name. —In course, oi course. 
[Obsolete or vulgar.]— In that, because; fox- 
the reason that. 

Some things they do in that they are men: . . . 
some tilings tn that they are men misled and blmdedi 
with error. Hooker. 

—In name of , by way of; as: as, the sum 
was paid in name of damages.— /a. the name 
of, in behalf of; oxi the part of; by the au- 
thority of: used often in Invocation, swear- 
ing, praying, and the like; as, it was done- 
in the name of the people. 

In. (in), ad v. . 1. In or within some place ; in. 
some state, affair, or circumstances; not out;, 
as, he is in, that is, in the house; the Toxies 
are in, that is, in office; the ship is in, that 
is, in poi-t.— 2, Into some place or state, im- 
plying motion or change; as, come in, that 
is, into the room, house, &c.; shovel the^ 
mould into the hole and trample it in 

3. Close; home. 

They (left-Iianded fencers) are in with yon, if you, 
oiler to fait back without keeping your guard. 

Taiier. 

4, In Zaw, With privilege or in possession:; 
a term used to express the nature or the. 
mode of acquirixxg iiii estate, or the ground, 
upon xvhiclx a sei,siix is founded; thxis, ti 
tenaxxt is said to be in by the. lease of hte, 
lessor, that is, his title or estate; is derivedi 
from the lease.— 5, Uaui. apiiliod to the 
state of a ship’s sails when they are furled 
or stowed. — To breed m and in, to breed, 
among xixember.s of the same family.-— To be 
or keep -in xvith, (a) to be close or near; as, ’ 
to keep a shij), in with the land, (h) To be- 
or keep on terms of friendship, familiarity, 
or intimacy with.— Ho keep one's hand in, to- 
keep ixp one’s acquix’exnents; to maintain 
one’s sldll by ■practloe.—To plmj in and out,]- . 
to play fast xixid loose, 

Int (in), To take in; to inclose. . 

In (in), n. l. A person in office; specifically,, 
in politics, a member of the party in power. 

There was then (*755) only two political parties, 
tile Mrf and the outs. The f«J' strove to .stay , in, and. 
keep the outs but; the outs strove to get in, and turn 
tUer>2f Out. yp. Hutton. 

2. A nook or corner: used commonly or ex- 
clusively in the plural; as^ ‘ Ins and outs of 
a garden.’ E. Dixon. Hexiee the phrase 
'ihs and outs, signifying all the details or- 


Defarning' as fJKfWr what God declares 
Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all. 

. ; ' . Milton: . 


Fate, ftir, fat, fall; me, rnet, her; pine, pin; mote, not, iiiiive; txxbe, tub, hxill; oil. poxxiicl; n, Sc. abime:; y, Sc;^ 
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intricacies of a matter; as, the ins and outs 
of a quostiou. 

Mrs. Harper w,js standing moralizing on the ins- 
aful outs of family life. Mss. Cmiic. 

Inability (in-a-bil'i-ti), n. [, 'Prefix in, not, 
ami ah'ilUy.] The state of being unable; 
want of iilillity; want of sufficient phy.sical, 
moral, or intellectual ijower or capacity; 
want of resources. 

It is not from an inability to discover what they 
ought to do, that men err in practice. Blair. 

--Disnhility, Inability. See under Disabi- 
MTV.--SYN. Impotence, disability, incapa- 
city, incompetence, we.akness. 
Inablementt (in-a'bl-ment), n. Enable- 
ment; ability. 

Iiia.hstinence (in-ab'sti-nens), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and abstinence.] Want of abstinence; 
indulgence of appetite. [Pare.] 

Diseases dire, of which a monstrous crew 
Before thee shcdl appear; that tJiou niay’st know 
Wliat misery tlie inahstinefice of Eve 
Shall bring- on men. Miltoji, 

Iliahstracted. (in-ab-strakt'ed), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and abstracted.] Not abstracted. 
Iliahusively (in-a-bus'iv-li), adv. [Prefix in, 
not, and abusively.] Without abuse. 
Inaccessibility, Inaccessibleness (in-ak- 
ses'i-biT'i-ti, in-ak-ses'i-bl-nes), n. [Prom in- 
accessible.] The quality or state of being 
inaccessible or not to be reached or ap- 
proached. ‘The inacceasiMUty of the preci- 
pice.’ Butler. 

Inaccessible (in-ak-ses'i-hl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and accessible.] Not accessible; not to 
ho reached, obtained, or approached; as, an 
inaccessible height or rook; an inaccessible 
document; an inaccessible prince. 
Inaccessibly (in-ak-ses'i-bli), adv. In an 
inaccessible manner; unapproachably. 
Inaccordant (in-ak-kord'ant), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and accordant.] Not accordant; dis- 
cordant. 

Inaccuracy (in-ak'ku-ra-si), n. 1. Tlie state 
of being inaccurate; want of accuracy. 

We may s,'iy> tlierefore, without material inaecu- 
racy, tliat ail capital, and especially all .addition to 
capitfil, are the result of saving. y. 5. Mill, 

2. That which is inaccurate; a mistake; a 
fault; a defect; an error; as, an inaccuracy 
in a calculation. 

Inaccurate (in-akfidi-rat), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and ffooMrffife.] Not accurate; display- 
ing a want of careful attention; not exact 
or correct; not according to truth; errone- 
ous; as, an inaccurate man; he is inaccurate 
in narration; the transcript or copy is inaa- 
curate; the instrument is inaccurate. 
Inaccurately (m-ak'kfi-rat-li), adv. In an 
inacoiuate manner; iucoiTectly; errone- 
ously; as, the accounts are inaccurately 
stated. 

Inacquaintance (in-ak-kw;int'iins),n. [Pre- 
fix i?i, not, and acquaintance.] Want of 
acquaintance. 

Inacquiescent (in-ak-kwi-es'ent), a. [Pre- 
fix ill, not, and acquiescent] Not acquies- 
cent or acquiescing. 

Inaction (in-ak'shon), n. [Prefix in, not, and 
action.] Want of action; forbearance of 
labour; idleness; rest. 

Ferments of the worst kind succeed to perfect in- 
aciion. Berkeley, 

Inactive (in-ak'tiv), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
active.] 1. Not active; inert; havirig no 
power to move; as, matter is of itself inao- 
tim. — 2. Not disposed to, or not engaged in, 
action or effort; not diligent or industrious; 
not busy; idle; indolent; sluggish.— S. In 
cftem. and med. inoperative; that does not 
produce: results; incapable of producing re- 
sults. —Inert, Inactive, S luggish. See under 

■ Inert. 

Inactively (in-ak'tiv-li), adv. In an inactive 
manner; idly; sluggishly; without motion, 
labour, or employment. 

Inactivity (in-ak-tiv'i-ti), n. The quality or 
condition of being inactive; want of action 
or energy; indisposition to action or exer- 
tion; idleness; sluggishness. ‘ The gloomy 
inactivity of despair.’ Cook. 

Inactuate t (in-ak'tu-at), «. t To put in ac- 
tion. 

Inactuation t (in-ak'Lii-iV'shon), n. Opera- 

■ tion. 

Inadaptation (m-a'dapt-a"shon), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and adaptatirm.] A state of being 
not adapted or fitted. 

Inadequacy (in-ad'e-kwa-si), n. The state 
or quality of being inadequate, insuilioient, 
or disproportionate incompleteness ; de- 
, fectivene,ss ; inequality. ‘The inadequacy 
and consequent ineflicacy of the alleged 
causes.’ , Bicight 


ch, cAain; eh. Sc. locii; s, go', j,ioh; 
Von. 11. 
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^ Dr, Ihicc tionsidcvs this inruieipuuy of rc*{>rf;fiKnta- 
tion as our fundamental grievance. Burke, 

Inadequate (in-ad'c-kwilt), a. [Prefix in. 
not, anti adequate.] Not adequate; not equal 
to the purpose; insufficient to effect the ob- 
ject ; unequal ; disproportionate ; piirtitil ; 
incomplete; defective; as, inadegtmtc power, 
strength, resources; an -inadequate compen- 
sation for services; inadequate representa- 
tion or description. 

Inadequate ideas are such whiclt are ijut a p.arti,'ii 
or incDinpiete represeiitetioii of tliose ardietypes to 
which tiiey are referred. Locke. 

Syn. tmeiqual, incommensurate, dispropor- 
tionate, insufficient, incompetent, incap- 
able. 

Inadequately (in-ad’e-kwat-li), adv. in an 
inadequate manner ; not fully or .sufficiently. 
Inadequateness (in-ad'e-kw,at-nes), n. Tfie 
state or quality of being inadequate; inade- 
quacy; inauflicienoy; incompleteness. 
Inadequation (in-ad'e-kwa"siion), n. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and adequation. ] Want of exact 
correspondence. Puller. 

Inadherent (in-ad-her'ent), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and adherent.] Not adhering; specifi- 
cally, in hot. a term applied to any organ 
that is free or not attached to any other, 
as a calyx when perfectly detached from the 
ovary. 

Inadhesion (in-ad-Iie'zhon), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and adhesion.] The state or (piality of 
not adhering; want of adhesion. 

Porcelain clay is disting-uished from colorific earths 
by inadhesioii to the hngenv Kirivan. 

Inadmissibility (in-ad-niis'i-bil"i-ti), n. 
[From inadmissible.] The quality of being 
inadmissible or not proper to be I'eceivetf; 
as, the inadmissttiiUty of an argument, or 
of evidence in court, or of a proposal in a 
negotiation. 

Inadmissible (in-ad-mis'i-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and adrm'ss&Ze.], Not admissible; not 
proper to be admitted, allowed, or received; 
as. imdmissible testimony; an inadmissible 
propcisitioii. 

Inadmlssibly (in-ad-mfsT-bli), adv. In a 
manner not admissible. 

Inadvertence (in-ad- v6rt'ens), n. [Fr. in- 
advcrtance—Jj. prefix in, not, and a&vcrto, 
to turn towards, to attend to.] 1. The condi- 
tion or, quality of being inadvertent; want 
of heedfuliiess ; inattention ; negligence ; 
hoedlessness; as, many mistakes and some 
misfortunes proceed trorci inadvertence.— 
2. An effect of inattention; any oversight, 
mistake, or fault which proceeds from negli- 
gence of thought. 

Inadvertency (in-ad-vert'en-,si), n. Inad- 
vertence (which see). 

The productions of a great genims, with many 
lapses and inadvertencies , are infinitely preferable 
to works of an inferior kind of author, Addison. 

Inadvertent (in-ad-vert'ent), a. [L. prefix 
in, not, and advertons, ad-vertentis, ppr. of 
adverto, to tarn towards, to attend to.l Not 
turning the mind to a matter ; heedless ; 
careless; negligent. 

An inadvertent .step may crush the snail. 

That crawls at evening m the public path, 

Cotofer. 

Inadvertently (in-ad-vcrt'ent-li), adv. In 
an inadvertent manner; from want of atten- 
tion; heedlessly; carelessly; inconsiderately. 
Inadvertisement t (in-ad-v6r'tiz-ment', n. 
Inadvertence. 

Constant objects lose their hints, and steal an in- 
advertisement, upon us. Sir T. lirotme. 

Inaffability (in-affa-hiT'i-ti), n. Want of 
affability; reservedness in conversation. 
Inaffable (in-af'fa-bl), a. [I’refix in, not, .'ind 
affable.] Not affable; reserved. 
Inaffectation (in-tif-fek-ta'slmn), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and affectation.] Freedom from 
affectation. ' 

Inaffectedt (in-af-fekt'ed), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and Sifected.] Pnaffeoted. 
Inaffectediyt (in-af-fekt'ed-li), adv. I'naf- 
fectedly. 

Inaida'ble (in-ad'a-hl), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
aid.] That cannot be assisted. 

The congregated college have concluded 
That labouring art can never ransom mature, 
From her 2 «flaVf<iWe estate. SMak. 

Inajd Palm, «. A lofty South American 
palm (Maximil-iana regia), having a trunk 
upwards of 100 feet high, and leaves from 
30 to 50 feet long, and whose woody spathes 
are used by the Indians as cradles, and by 
hunters to cook in. The fruit is eaten by 
the Indians and much relished by monkeys. 
Inalienability (in-tV]i-en-a-bil"i-ti), n. The 
state or quality of being inalienable. 
Inalienable (in-a'li-en-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 


rNANITION 


not, and alienable.] Incapahlc of being 
filienateil or transferred to another; nnaliai- 
aWc. 

His issaltenal’U charactCT was that of an emmsnty 
of peace. Milman. 

Inalienableness (in-aTi-en-a-bl-nes), a. in- 
alienability. 

Inalienably (in-aTi-en-a-bli), adv. In a nian- 
ner tliat forbids alienation; as, rights in- 
dlienably vested. 

Inalimental (in-al'i-raent"al), a. [Prefix in. 
not, and alimental.] Not supplying alinient; 
affording no nourisliment. 

Inalterability (in-aTtOr-a-hlFi-ti), n. The 
cluality of being uniilterable or unchange- 
alffe. 

Inalterable (in-al'tor-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and alterable.] .Not altenalffe; incap- 
aiile of being altered or changed; unalter- 
able. 

Inamiablet (In-aTnI-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and amiable.] Unaniiable. 
Inamiableness t (in-iVnii-a-bl-uo.s), n. I’li- 
arniableness. 

Inamissiblet (in-a-mis'i-lff), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and mnmible.] Not to be lost. 

These advantages are inamUsible. Hammond. 

Inamissiblenesst (in-a-inis'i-bi-nes),-?!. 'Tli<} 
state of not being liable to lie lost. 
InaMiorata, (in-a'md-iii"ta), n./em. [It in- 
namorata. See INAMORATO.] A female in 
love; a mistress. - 

Inamorato (in-a'mo-r!i"to), n. niasc. [It. 
innamcrato, fern, inna-rmrata, from J,. 
amor, love, ] A male lover. 

In-and-in (in'and-in), a. and adv. From 
animals of the same parentage; as, to breed 
in-and-in. , 

In-and-in (in'and-in), n. An old garahling 
game played by three persons rvlth four 
dice, each persioii having- a box, I-h meant 
a doublet, or two dice alike out of the four; 
in-and-in signified two doublets, or all four 
dice alike. 

He is a merchant still, adventurer 
At in-and-in, B, yonson. 

Inane (in-an'), ffl. [L.fnam's, empty.] Empty; 
void; objectless; purposeless; void of sense 
or intelligence. ‘Vagus and inane in- 
stinuts,’ Is. Taylor. 

Inane (in-Sn'), n. 'riiat which is void or 
empty; infinite void space; emptiness; va- 
cuity. ‘The illimitable fnemfi.' Tennyson. 
Inangular (In-ang'ga-ier), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and angMiun] Not angular. [Pare.] 
Inaniloquent, Inaniloquous (in-an-lFo- 
kwent, in-an-il'o-lavus), a. [L. inanis, empty, 
and loqum-, to .speak.] Given to emiity 
talk; loquacious; garrulous. 

Inanimate (in-an'i-mat). a. [Prefix in, not, 
and animate.] Not animate; destitute of 
life or spirit; as, stones and eaa-th:are t'u- 
anirnate substances ; a corpse is an inani- 
mate body; hence, witliout vivacity or brisk- 
ness; dull; inactive; sluggish.— S yn. Dead, 
lifffiess, inert. Inactive, dull, soulless, spirit- 
less. 

Inanimate t (in-an'i-mat), v.t. [Prefix in, 
into, and animate. ] To infuse life or vigour 
into; to animate; to quicken, 

Inanimated (hi-iin'i-mat-ed), a. Not ani- 
mated; destitute of life or animation; nn- 
animated. 

Inanimateness (in-an'i-m,at-nes), n. Tim 
state of being inimimate. ‘The deadnesa 
and inan-imateness of the subject.’ Mou-n- 
tatju. 

Inanimation (in'au-i-ma"shmi), n. [Prefix 
ill, into, and animation.] Animation; in- 
fusion of life or vigour. [Eare or obsolete. ] 
Habitual joy in the Holy Ghost, arising^ from the 
inanimation of Christ living and breathing within 
us. BpiHalL 

Inanimation (in'an-i-ma"shfni), ??.. [Prefix 
in, not, and animation.] Want of anima- 
tion; lifelessness. 

Inanltiate (in-an-i'shi-at), v.t. To affect 
with inanition; to exhaust for want of noin-- 
ishment. 

Inanitiation (in-an-i'.shi-ri"s!ion), -n. 'Tlie 
state of being inanitiated, or exhausted for 
want of nourishment. Dunglison. 
Inanition (in-a-ni'shon), «, [Fr., from L. 
inanis, empty.] 1. 'The condition of being 
inane; emptiness; want of fulness; as, in- 
anition of body or of the vessels.— 2. Ex- 
haustion from want of food, either from 
partial or complete starvation, or from dis- 
order of the digestive organs, producing 
. the same result. 

The result of .in entire deficiency of food, or its 
supply in a measure inadequate for the w.mts of the 
system, constitutes the phenomenon of inanition or 
starvation. Carpenter. 


fi, Fr. tow; ng, sing; TH, fften; th, thin; w, wig; wh, %dh\g\ zh, amre.— See Key. 
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Inatlity (iti-anl-ti), n, 1. Tlie state of bemg 
inane; omptiiiess; void space; vacuity. — 
2. Jleiital vacuity: senselessne.ss; fnvoloiis- 
iiesH: silliness. —.S. Hollowness; wortliless- 


noss. 


nuhti. , „ . 

He priiveiitecl the vatu and presumptuous Russian 
from'sceiii!; the minuteness .mcl inamty of tlie things 
!if was traiiuiia by I'is violent attempt at diplomacy. 

Kimrla.ki'.. 

Inantlierate (in-an'tlier-afc), a. [Prefix in, 
not, xwpI anther. \ In hot. bearing no anther; 
iinnlied to Sterile lilaments or abortive sta- 


Inapatliy (in-ap'a-tiii), «. [Prefix in, not 
apathij.] P'eeling; sensibility. IKare.] 
Inapertoiis (iri-a-pOr'tus), a. [3^. U. not, 
and apertus, open, from aperiu, to open.] 
In bat. a term applied to a corolla not 
opened, altliougli its Iiabit is to open. 
Iliappealable (in-ap-pSl'a-bl), a. | Prefix in, 
not, and arjpealabU.l Hot to be appealed 
from. 

InappeasaWeCin-ap-pez'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and nppca.'OTSfe.] Not to be appeased. 
Inappellability (in-ap-peria-iiin-ti), n. 
Incapability of being appealed from. ‘ The 
incippallciKlity oi the councils.’ Coleridge. 
Inappellable (in-up-pel'la-lil), a. Tliat can- 
not be appealed from. ‘ Inappellable autho- 
rity.' Coleridge. 

Iiiappetence, Iiiappetency (in-ap'pG-tens, 
in-ap'pe-ten-si), n. [Prefix in, not, and ap- 
petence, appetenog.} 1. Want of appetence 
or of a disiJosition to seek, select, or imbibe 
nutriment. 

Some squeamish and disrelished person takes a 
long walk to the physician's Incigiug to beg some 
remedy for his inapfetence. Boyle. 

2. Want of desire or inclination. See Ap- 


petence. 


Inapplicability (iii-ap’pli-k;i-bil"i-ti), n. 
[Prom inapplkahle.] Ths quality of being 
. inapplicable; unfitness. 

The inapplkabiliiy of this method has already 
been explained. y. S. Mill. 


Inapplicable (in-ai/pli-ka-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and appUemiie.\ Not applicable; 
bicapable of being applied; not suited or 
. suitable to the purpose ; as> the argument 
or the testimony is inapplieaUe to the case. 
Stn. Unsuitable, unsulted, unaclapted, in- 
appropriate, inapposite. 

Inapplicableiiess (iu-aiypli-ka-bl-ues), u. 
State of being Inapplicable, 

Inapplicably (in-ap'pli-ka-bli), ado. In an 
inapplicaiile manner’. 

Iaapplication(in-ap'pli-ka".sbon), n. [.Prefix 
ill, not, and application. ] Want of applica- 
tion; want of attention or assiduity; negli- 
gence; Indolence; neglect of study or indus- 
try. 

Inapposite (in-ap'po-zit), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and apposite.] Not apposite; not fit or suit- 
able; not pertinent; as, an vnapp)oaite argu- 
ment. 

Inappositely fin-ap'pS-zit-li), ado. Not 
pertinently; not suitably. 

Inappreciable (in-ap-pre’slii-.a-l)l), a. [Prefix 
in, not, obA appreciable.] Not appreciable; 
incapable of being duly valueil or estimated. 

After a few approximations the difference becomes 
inajtprecictble. Haliam, 

Inappreciation ( in-ap-pr6'shi-a".sbon ), n. 
[Prefix wf,_ not, and appreciation.] Want of 
appreciation. Quart, ilea. 
Inapprehensible (in-ap'pru-ben"si-bl), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and apprehemihU.] Not 
? apprehensible or intelligible. 

Those celestial songs to othets ittapprehmtsiile, 
but not to those who were not defiled with women. 

. Milian, 

Inapprehension (in-ap'pre-ben"shon), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and apprehension.] Want of 
apprehension. 

Inapprahensive(m-ap'pre-ben"siv), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and apprehensive.] Not appre- 
hensive; regardless. 

Inapproachable (in-ap-proch’a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix m, not, and approachcMe.] Not ap- 
proachable ; inaccessible ; not to be drawn 
near to; that cannot be equalled; unrivalled. 
Inapproachably (in-ai.>-procb'a-bli), adv. 

: So as not to toe approached; Inaccessibly. : 
Inappropriate (in-ap-prd'pri-at), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and appropriate.] .Not appro- 
priate; not pertaining or belonging; un- 
suited; not proper; unbecoming; unsuit< 
able, 'Inappropriate remedies.’ : P,. JI. 
Latham. 

Inappropriately fin-ap-pro'pri-at-li), ado. 

: Not appropriately. : : 

Inappropriateness ( in-ap-prry'pri-rit-nes ), 

. iJnsmtablenes.s; unfitness. 

“Inapt (in-apt'), a. [Prefix in, not, and apt.] 
Wnaptv not apt; unsuitable; unfit. 


Inaptitude (iu-ap'ti-tud), R. [JTofix i/i, not, 
I anil aptitudo.] Want of aptitude; unlitncss; 
{ unsnitablene&s. 

' The- aptties5i or inaptitude uf ont**s capacity to 
I that study. Hoivell, 

Inaptly (in-apt'li), ado. Unfitly; nirsuit- 
ahiy. 

Inaptness (in-apt'nes), ». Unfitnes.s; in- 
aptitude. 

Inaquate fin-ak'wat), a, [L.ina(juatus,xip. 
of inaquo, to turn into water— in, into, and 
aqua, water,] Embodied in water. 

For as inuche as lie is joyned to the bread but sac- 
ramentally, tliure follow'etli no inipanntion tiiereaf, 
no more than the Holy Ghost is inaqtmte, that is to 
say, made water. Cmnwer. 

Inacluation (in-a-kwii'sbon), n. The state 
of lieing inaqnate. Up. Gardiner. 

Inarabie (in-a'ra-bl), a. [PretLx in, not, and 
arable.] Not arable ; 
not capable of being 
ploughed or tilled. 

Inarch (in-ilrchO, v.t. 

[.Prefix m, into, ami 
arch.] To graft by 
.approach; to graft by 
uniting to a stock 
without at first sepa- 
rating tlie scion from 
its parent tree. 

Inarticulata (in-ar- 
tik'u-lu'’ta),n.j>i. That 
division of the bra- 
chiopods the valves of Inarching, 

whose sliells are not 

connected by interloelcing proccsse.s, such 
as occur in 'Terebratula, Lingula, Crania, 
and Piscina belong to tliis division. 
Inarticulate (in-ar-tik’u-bit), a. [ Prefix in, 
not, and articulate. ] 1. Not iirticulate ; 

not uttered with articulation of sounds, as 
speeclr; not distinct, or with distinction of 
syllables. 

During the month which fcilioived the dentli of 
Mary, the king CWilliam Ifl.) was incapable of exer- 
tion. Even to the addresses of the two Houses of 
Parliament he replied only by a few inarliridate 
sounds. Macaulay. 

2, In zool. not jointed or articulated.— 8. Not 
capable of articulating. ‘The poor earl 
who is MiarficMtofe with palsy,’ H. Walp/ole. 
[Bare,] 

Inarticulatedfin-iir-tik'u-lat-ed), a. Inzool 
Not avticnlatecl; not jointed; inarticulate. 
Inarticulately (in-fir-tik'u-lat-li), ado. In 
fin inarticulate manner; not with distinct 
syllables; indistinctly. 

Inarticulateness (in-ar-tik'u-lat-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being inarticulate ; 
indistinctness of utterance by the voice; 
want of distinct articulation. 
Inarticulation (in-ar-tik'u-la"sbonX n. The 
state of being inarticulate; indistinctness of 
sounds in speaking. 

The oracles ineaned to be obscure : but then it was; 
by the ambiguity of the expression and not by the 
inarticulation of the words. Lord CheMerfield, 

Inartificial (in-iir'ti-fl"slial), «■. [Prefix in, 
not, and artificial.] 1. Not artificial; not 
done by art; not made or performed by the 
rules of art; formed without art; as, an in- 
artifiaiiA style of composition. 

An inartificial argument depending up on a naked 
a.sseveration, . Dr. T, Brown. 

2. Simple; artless. 

It. was the inartificial process of tlie experiment, 
aud not the acuteness of .any commentary upon it, 
wliich tiiey have had in veneration. Bfi. Sfrat, 

Inartlfieially (in-ar'ti-fi"sbal-li), ado. With- 
out art; in an artless manner ; in a manner 
contrary to the rules of art. 
Inartificialness (iii-ar'ti-fl"shal-nes), ?i. 
State of being inai'tiflcial. [Bare.] 
Inasmucb. (in-az-mucli'). adv. See In, prep. 
Inattention (in-at-ten’shou), n. [Prefl.x in, 
not, and attention.] Want of attention, or 
of fixing the mind steadily on an object; 
beedlessness; neglect 
Novel lays attract our ravished ears, 

But old, the mind with fua/feafiDii hears. Pofe, 

Inattentive (in-at-teut'iv), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and attentive.] Not attentive; not fixing 
the mind on an object ; liecdless ; careless ; 
negligent; regardless; as, an inattentive 
spectator or hearer; an inattentive habit. 

If we indulge the frequent roving of passions, we 
shall procure an unsteady and fWrtnwi&OT habit. 

• ' iPatts. ■ 

Sm Careless, heedless, regardless, tliought- 
less, negligent, remiss, niimindfiil, inailver- 
tent, unobservant. 

Inattentively (in-at-tent'iv-Ii), ad,v. With- 
out attention; carelessly; heedlessly. 
Inattentiveness (in-at-tent'iv-nes), n. 'The 
state of being inattentive; inattention. 



mb, mot, liOr; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; 


Inaudibility, Inaudibleness (in-o'di-biV'i. 
ti, in-a'di-bl-nes ?i. The state or quality 
of iieing inaudible. 

Inaudible (in-u'di-bl), a. [Prolix in, not, 
and audible.] Not audible; incapable of 
being beard ; as, an inaudible voice of 
sound. ‘The inaudible and noiseless foot 
of time. ’ Shah. 

Inaudibly (in-a'di-bb), adv. In an inaudible 
manner; so as not to be heard. 

Inaugur t (in-a'ger), v.t. To inangurato. 
'Inaugured and created king. ’ Latimer. 
Inaugural (m-a''gu-ral), a. [Fr. inaugural, 
L.L. inauguralis, maugural. See Inauscr- 
A'X'E.] Pertaining to, performed or pro- 
nounced at, an inauguration; a.s, inaugural 
ceremonies. 

The inaugural address was sufficiently imperious 
in tone and manner. Mtlntan. 

Inaugural (in-a'gu-ral), n. An inaugural 
address. 

Inaugurate (in-a'gu-rat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
inaugurated: ppr. inaugurating. [L, in- 
auguro, inmigurattim, to inaugurate, to in- 
stall— in, into, and auguro, to aiigiii', from 
augur, an augur (which see),] 1. To intro- 
duce or induct into an ottice with solemnity 
or suitable ceremonies; to invest with an 
office in a formal manner. 

He had taken with him Alfred his youngest son 
to be there inaicgnrated. Milton. 

'2. To set in action or progress, especially 
something of dignity or weight; to com- 
mence, especially with fornialityj to intro- 
duce with some degree of solemnity, pomp, 
dignity, and the Uke; to initiate; to origin- 
ate ; as, to inaugurate a new era ; be inau- 
gurated his reign by a great act of mercy; 
to inaugurate a fashion.— 3. 'To perfoi'm in 
public initiatory ceremonies in connection 
with; to celebrate the completion of; as, to 
inaugurate a statue. [Inelegant,] 
Inaugurate (iu-a'gfi-rfit), a. Invested with 
office. 

TJie new state to wliich Christ was inmignrate at 
his resurrection. Hammo7id. 

Inauguration. (in-a'gu-riV’shon), n. The 
act of inaugui-ating or inducting into office 
with solemnity; investiture with office by 
appropriate ceremonies ; the act of sol- 
emnly or formally commencing or introduc- 
ing anything of weight or dignity, or of any 
movement, coui'se of action, public exhibi- 
tion, and the lilce; as, the inauguration oi 
a new era, of a statue, Ac. 

Inaugurator (in-a’gQ-rat-er), n. One who 
inaugurates. 

Inauguratory (in-a'gu-ra-fco-ri), a. Suited 
or pertaining to inauguration ‘ Inciugura-. 
torg gratxilations.’ t/ohnson. 

Inaurate (in-si'nit), v.t [L. inaurn, inaura- 
tmn, from lu’efix in, and aurum, gold. ] . To 
cover with gold: to gild. 

Inaurate (in-a'rat), a. Covei-ed or .seeming 
to be covered with gold; gilded; gilt. 
Inauratlon (in-a-ra'shon), n. [L. inauro, 
inauratum, to cover or overlay with gold- 
fa, into, and aurum, gold.] The act or pro- 
cess of gilding or covering with gold. 

Some sort of their inauraiimi, or gilding, must 
have been much dearer than ours, Arbiitlmot, 

Inauspicatet (in-a’spi-kiit), n. [L. ivavspi- 
oatus—in, not, and auspieatus, consecrated 
by auspices, from auspieo, to take the 
auspices,] Ill-omened; unlucky. 

Though it bore an inampicate face, it proved of a 
friendly event. Sir G. Buck, 

Inauspicious (in-a-spi'slius), «. [Prefix in, 
not, and: auspioioMs,] Not auspicious; ill- 
omened ; unfortunate ; unlucky ; evil ; un- 
favoitrable; as, the war commenced at an 
inauspiciom time, and its issue was inau- 
s^ieimts. ‘ Tlie yoke of inauspieiom stars,’ 

Inauspiciously (in-.i-spi'shus-li), adv. In 
an inauspicious manner; unfortunately; nn- 
‘ favourably. 

Inauspiciousnesis (in-a-spi'shus-nesl, n. 
The quality of being inauspicious; unlhcki- 
ness; uufavourableiiess. 

Inauthoritative (iu-a-rho’ri-t.a-tiv), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and authoritative,] Having no 
authority. 

All such illegal destructive acts . , , are unau- 
thoritative, and do neither bind anyman's conscience 
or tie any man’s word. S- Hohnsm. 

Inbarget (in'barj), v.t. [Prefix in, into, and 
barge.] To cause to embark or to go/ on 
board a barge or hark. Drayton. 
InbeamiUf (in-bem'ing), n. [Prefix fn, intOy i 
and hemning.] The ingre.ss of a beam or 
ray of light; irradiation. ‘These boastings 
of new lights, inDeaiiirntifc’, and inspirations.' 
South. 


oiL iJonnd; iij Sc. abwne; f , Sc. teg. 


Pate, far, fat, fall; 
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lalieixig (iii'lie-ing), n. [Prefix in, in, and 
heing.] Inherence; inherent existence; in- 
separableuess. 

When we say the bowl is round, the boy is witty, 
these are proper or inherent inodes; for tliey have a 
sort of in the substance itself, and do not 

arise from the addition of any other substance to it. 

IFatts, 

Inhiatl (in-lnnd'), v.t [Prefix in, into, and 
Und.\ To bind or hem in; to inclose. 

Gn the green banks which that fair stream inhouiid 
Flowers and odours sweetly smiled and sinelled. 

Fairfax. ^ 

Inhlown (in'blon), a. [Prefix in, into, and 
Uuwn.J Blown into. Ctidworth. 

Inhoaxd (in'bdrd), a. [Prefix in, and hoard.] 
Within a ship or other vessel; as, inboard 
woi'ks; an inboard cargo. 

Inhoard (in'bord), adv. Within the hold of 
a vessel; on board of a vessel. 

Inhond (in'bondj, a. In aroh. a term applied 
to a brick or stone laid lengthwise across a 
wall : opposed to outbond, where the brick or 



Inbond and Outbond Wall. A, Header. 

EE, Stretchers. 

stone is laid with its length parallel to the 
face of the wall. An iribaad and outbond 
wall is one where the bricks or stones are 
laid alternately across and in the direction 
of the face of the wall. See Bond. 

Inhorn (in'taorn), a. [.Prefix in, within, and 
lorn.] Innate; implanted by nature; as, 
iidtorn worth. ‘ All passions being inborn 
with ns.' Diyden. 

Jntarealcing (in'brak-ing), a. [Prefix in, into, 
and break.] Breaking in; making an inour- 
siou or inroad. 

Inbreaking (; in'brak-ing), n. The act of 
breaking in; mcursion; invasion; inroad. 
Inbreathe (iu-breTii'), v.t. [Prefix in, into, 
and breathe.] To infuse by breathing. 

I.S this music mine, 

As a man’s breath or voice is catled his own, 
htireatheii by the Life-breather f S. JS. Browning. 

Inbreathed (in'brernd), a. Infused by in- 
spiration. ‘ Inbreathed sexi&e.' Milton. 
Inbred (in'brcd), a. [Prefix in, within, and 
bred, breed.] Bred within; innate; natural; 
as, mhred affection. ' Inbred worth.’ Di'y- 
den. , 

Inbreed (in-bred'), v. t. To produce or gen- 
erate witliin. 

To inhreed in us this generous and christianly re- 
verence one of another. ' Button. 

Inbnrnlng(in'bern-ing), a. [Prefix fa, within, 
ami burning.] Burning tvithin. 

Her wrath she 'gan abate. Sfenser. 

Inbnrst (in'bfjrst), n. [Prefix in, into, and 
ftttr, s't.j A bursting in or into. 

Inca (iu'ka), n. A king or prince of Peru 
before the conquest of that country by the 
^ Spaniards. 

The blood royal of the incm is preserved, or be- 
lieved to be so, among the Indians of the present 
‘ day, . Braude Cox. 

Incage (in-kiij'), v.t. pret. * pp. incaged; 
p-pr. ineaging. [Prefix in, within, and cage.] 
To confine in a cage; to coop up; to confine 
to any narrow limits. See Encage. 
Incagement (iu-kfij'ment), n. Confinement 
in a cage or other narrow si>ace. 
Incalculable (in-kaTku-la-bl), a. [.Prefix in, 
not, and calculable.] Jlot calculable; incap- 
able of being calculated; beyond cakula- 
^ tion; very great. ‘His loss is incalculable.’ 
Todd. 

Incalctilableness (in-kal'kil-la-bl-nes), n. 
Quality of being incalculable. 

Ihcaiculably (in-kal'ku-la-bli), adv. In a 
degree beyond calculation; immeasurably. 

interest of the game becomes more absorbing 
when the stakes are incalculably increased. 

Dr. Caird. 

Incalescence, Incalescency (in-ka-les'ens, 
in-ka-les'en-si), u The state of being in- 
calesoent; a growing warm; incipient or in- 
; creasing heat. : 

chi ciiain; eh. Sc. loc/i.; g, go; j, job; 


Incalesccnt (.in-ka-Ics'cnt), «. [L. innthoi. 
cane, iHmlesceiitiu, ppr. of incalesco, to grow 
warm — in, and cafoisco, to grow warm, from 
caleo, to be warm.] (Irowirig warm; increas- 
ing in heat. 

Incameration (in-kain'i-r-iV'.dion), n. [L. 
ill, into, and camera, a chamber or arclied 
roof.]_ 1. The act of placing in a chamber 
or oltice.— 2. The act or process of uniting 
lands, revenues, or other rights to the pope’s 
domain. 

Incandescence (in-kan-des'ens), a. ’’S'lic con- 
dition of being incandescent; a white heat, 
or tile glowing wiiiteness of a body caufsed 
by intense heat. 

Incandescent(in-kan.des'ent),«. [L. inean- 
deseeiw, incmidescentis, ppr. of incandesoo, 
to become warm or liot—fn, and candeseo, 
to begin to glow, to become red hot_, in- 
cept. from cundeo, to lie white, to shine.] 
White or glowing with heat. 

Holy Scripture hecoities resplendent, or, as one 
miglit say, OTdvwiii&jreni throughout. /s. Taylor. 

Incanescent (in-kan-es'ent), a. [I,, inacm- 
encens, ineaneeceniis, iipr. of inumenco, to 
become gray or hoary— in, and canemi, from 
camo, to be hoary, from canus, gray.] In 
hot. having a hoary or gray aspect, because 
of the presence of hairs upon the surface. 
Incanous (in-ka'nus), a. [L. incanus, quite 
hoary.] In bot. hoary with pubescence. 
Incantation (in-kan-ta'shon), n. [L. incan- 
tatio, incantationis, from incanto, to chant 
a magic formula over one— I m, on, and 
eanta, to sing. 1 The aet of enchanting; en- 
chantment; the aet of using certain formu- 
las of words and ceremonies' for the purpose 
of raising spirits or performing other magi- 
cal actions; a form of words pronounoed'br 
sung in connection with certain ceremonies 
for the purpose of enchanting; magical 
songs, spells, charms, or ceremonies. 

The incantation backward .she repeats, 

Inverts her rod, and what she did defeats. Garth. 

Incantatory (m-kan''ta-to-ri), a. Dealing by 
enchantment; magical. 'Incantatory im- 
postors.’ SirT.Bromtc. 

Incantiagt (in-kant'ing), a. Enchanting: 
ravishing; delightful. 'Incanting voice,?.’ 
Sir T. Herbert. 

Ineanton (iu-kan'ton), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
canton.] To unite to a canton or separate 
community, Addiswi. 

Incapability (iu-ka'pa-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being incapable ; incapacity or 
want of power; want of legal qualifications 
or of legal power; a.s, the incapability of a 
child to comprehend logical syllogisms. 

You have nothing to urge but a kind of incapa- 
bility in yourself to the service. Suckling. 

Incapable (in-ka'pa-hl), rt. [Trefix in, nf>t, 
and capable.] Not capable ; possessing in- 
adequate power, physical or mental ; not 
admitting; not susceptible; not equal to 
anything; as, do not employ him, he is quite 
incapable. ‘Incapable and shallow inno- 
cents.’ Shale. It is most commonly fol- 
lowed by of, and the significations attaching 
to the phrase in its various usages may be 
distinguished as follows ; (a) not capable 
from want of spatial capacity; not having 
sufficient room or content; as, a vessel is 
incapable of containing or holding a certain 
quantity of liquor. (i!i) Wanting natural 
power or capacity to learn, know, under- 
stand, or comprehend; as, man is incapable 
of comprehending the essence of the Divine 
Being; an idiot is inoapaUe of learning to 
read; hence, without a vei'b following, un- 
conscious; without the power of feeling or 
comprehending. 

Is not your father grown fxcirySiiWc 

Of reasonable affairs? Steak. 

Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes, 

As one incapable of her own distress. Shak. 

(c) Not admitting; not in a state to receive; 
not susceptible of ; as, the bridge is incapable 
of reparation. 

Th’ etliereal mould, 

Incapable of stain. Milton, 

(d) Wanting moral power or disposition: 
used with reference to evil acts, feelings, 
and the like; as, he is incapable of a dis- 
honourable act. (e) Unqualified or disqua- 
lified in a legal sense; not having the legal 
or constitutional qualifications. 

Their lands are almost entirely taken from them, 
and they are rendered incapable of purchasing .any 
more. Sevift. 

—Incapable, Unable. IneapaUe properly 
denotes a want of passive power, the power 
of receiving, and is applicable partionlarly 
to the mind, or : said of something inani- 
mate; iwiabic denotes the want of active | 

it, Fr. ton; ng, smy, 'I'H, i/ten; th, fftin; 


power or power of purforiuin.a, and is appli- 
cable to the body or mind. 

Incapable (in-lca'pa-itl), n. (bie [iliysically 
or mentally unable to act with ell'ect; an in- 
efiicient or silly person. 

Incapableiioss (in-ka'jia-itl-ncb), n, Jnciipa- 
bility. 

Incapably (in-ka'pa-ijli), itdv. In an iuta- 
pablu maimer. 

Incapacious (iu-ka-pa'shns), a. [I'rell.x 
in, not, and capaeiouu.] 1. Kot capticions; 
not large or spacious; narrow; of small con- 
tent. 

Saulsi tiiat are m.-ide iittle am! incapaciems cannot 
enlarge tlieir tlioiights to take in any great conipaHJi 
of lirae-S or tilings. Burnet. 

2. Silly; foolish; incapable. ‘Among the 
incapmeiouH and silly.’ I'elthmn. 
Incapaciousness (iu-ka-i-.a'i-lui.i-nus), n. 
The condition of being incapaciou.? ; nar- 
rowness; ivant of containing space. 
Incapacitate (in-ka-iui.'.'i-tai), v.t. pret. & 
pp. iucapacitafnl ; ppr. incapacitating. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and capacitate.] 1. To deinlve 
of capacity or natural power; to render or 
make incapable; as, old age and inftnnity 
incapadtate men for work; Infancy incapa- 
citate, 'i a child for learning algebra.— 2. To 
deprives of competent power or ability; to 
render uniit; to distpialify; as, infancy m- 
capauitates one for marriage. — 3. To de- 
prive of legal or constitutional requisites ; 
as, conviction of crime inaapaeUates one to 
be a witness. 

It .absolutely incapacitated tliem from liolding 
r.ank, oifice, fimction, or property. Miimmi. 

Incapacitation (in-ka-pa3'i-ta"shun), n. 'rite 
act of incapacitating or state of being inca- 
pacifated; the act of disqualifying; disqua- 
lification. 

It is plain enough from the journals that the iiousis , 
have assumed the power of iucapacitation. Ilallam. 

Goodwin, who h.ad committed the same kind of 
crime, esc.aped with iiicapacitatioti. . Udtnuon, 
Incapacity (iu-ka-pas'i-ti), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and capacity.] 1. Want of capacity; 
want of power or ability; inability; incapa- 
bility; incompetency. 

TIte in, activity of tlte soul is its incapacity to be , 
moved with anything common. Jlrhuthnot. 

2. In law, the want of a quality legally to 
do, give, traiiflinit, or receive something. 
Incarcerate (iu-karise-ntt), v.t. pret. & pp. 
incarcerated; ppr. inearcemting. [L. in, in, 
into, and career, a prison.] 1. To imprison; 
to confine in a jail.— 2. To confine; to shut 
up or inclose. 

Contagion may be propagated by bodies that 
easily incarcerate the infected air, .is woollen clothes. 

Haney. 

Iiicai’cerate (in-kar'afi-rat), a. Imprisoned; 
coniinod. Dr. II. More. 

Incarcerated (in-kar'se-r/lt-ed), p. and a, 
Imprisoned; confined; specifically, in md. . 
a term .applied to hernia in which the con- 
striction cannot be easily reduced. 
Incarceration (in-ksir'se-rii"slion), n. l. 'I’lie 
act of incarcerating or imprisoning; impri- 
sonment,— 2. In mirg. a term generally ap- 
plied to constriction about the neck of a 
hernial sac, so that the hernia cannot, he 
reduced with facility; etrangulation, as hr 
herni.a, tfec. 

Incarcerator (in-kilr'sc-rat-iT), n. One who 
incarcerates or shuts up in prison. 
Incardinate (in-kar'din-.at), a. Incarnate. 
[Ludicrous.] 

The count's geiitl.;m.an, one Cesnrio: we took him 
for a coward, but he’s the very devil incardinate. 

Shak., Ticelfth Night, v. i. 

Incarn (in-kiirn'), v.t. [Fr. incarner, to be- 
come incarnate. See Incaenate.] To cover 
with flesh; to invest with fiesh. Wiseman. 
Incani(in-karn'), r.l 'To breed flesh. IBse- 
man. 

Incarnadinet (in-kiir'na-din), a. [Fr. in- 
carnudin~L. in, in, and caro, carnis, flesh.l 
Flesh-coloured; of a carnation colour; pale 
red. 

Incarnadine (in-kfirin.a-din), v.t. To dye 
red or of a flesh colour; to tinge with the 
colour of flesh. See Inoaenaedine. which 
is the form given in some editions of Shak- 
spere. 

Lo 1 in the painted oriel of the west, 

Whose fanes the sunken sun incarnadines, 

Longfelloiu. 

Incamardtne (in-karintir-din), v.t. To in- 
caniadine. 

No, this my hand will rather 
The multituclinous seas moznrnriffwr. 

Making the green one red. Snak. 

Incarnate (in-karinat), v.t. pret. & pp. in- 
carnated; -ppr. inearnating. [L.L. incamo, 
imarnatum—'L. in, into, and cam, carnis, 

w, trig;' wh, uhig; zli, asure.— wee Key. 
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Inanity nn-iin'i-ti). i>. l. Tlic state of l)eing 
inane; eniptlness; void Hpiwe; vacuity.— 
2 Mental vacuity; senselessness; frivoloiis- 
iu!.ss ; silliness.~S. Hollowness; worthless- 

prevented the vain and presimiptuoiis Russian 
front seeitig tiie minuteue.ss and inanity of tlie thtiigs 
lie was unininK by his violent attempt at diplomacy. 

KingUtke. 

InaEtlierate (in-an'th6r-at), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and antlmr.l In hut Iieanngno anther: 
applied to sterile filaments or abortive sta- 
mens. • j. 

Iiiapathy ( in-ap'a-tlu ), n. [ Prefi.x tn, not, 
and apathy.] Ifeelmg; sensibility. [.Tlare.J 
liuipertous (in-a-p6rtus), a. tL. in, not, 
ami apertm, open, from a 2 Krw, to open.] 
In but. a term aiiplied to a oorolla not 
opened, although its habit is to open. 
InappealaWe (in-ap-pSl'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and appealaUe.] Hot to be appealed 
from. 

InappeasaMe (in-ap-pez'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, md appeasable.] Not to be appeased. 
Inappellability (in-ap-pel'la-biri-ti), n. 
Incapability of lieing appealed from, ‘ The 
inappellability ot the councils.' Coleridge. 
InappellaWe (m-ap-pelTa-bl), a. That can- 
not be appealed from. autho- 

rity. ’ Coleridge. 

Inappetence, Inappetency (in-ap'pe-tens, 
in-ap'pe- ten-si ), n. [ Prefix in, not, and ap- 
petence, appetency.] 1. Want of appetence 
or of a disposition to seek, select, or imbibe 
nutriment. 

Some squeamish and disrelished person takes a 
lonj? walk to the }3hyslciaii‘s loclgingf to beg some 
ttimi 2 :c\yioT).nsinap^et£itce. Boyle. 

2. Want of desire or inclination. See kv- 
^ VETBNOB. 

Inapplicability (in-ap'pli-]£a,-bil"i-ti), n. 
[Prom inappUmUa.] The quality of being 
inapplicable; unfitness. 

The inafplicahility of this method has already 
been explained. y.S. Mill. 

Inapplicable (in-up'pli-ka-bl), «. [Prefix 
in, not, and ctppMeable.] Not applicable; 
incapable of being applied; not suited or 
suitable to the purpose; us, the argument 
or the testimony is inappUoable to the case. 
Syk. Unsuitable, unsuited, unadapted, in- 
appropriate, inapposite. 

Inapplicableness (in-ap'pli-ka-bl-nes), n. 

: State of being inapplicable. 

Inapplicably (in-ap'pli-ka-bli), adv. In an 
inapplicable manner. 

Inapplication. (in'ap'pli-ka"Rhon),n. [Prefix 
in, not, ami application,] Want of applica- 
tion; want of attention or assiduity; negli- 
, genee; indolence; neglect of study or indus- 
try.'.; 

Inapposite (iu-ap'po-zit), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and apposite.] Not apposite; not fit or suit- 
able; not pertinent; as, an inapposite argu- 
ment. 

Inappositely (in-ap'p6-zit-li), adv. Not 
pertinently; not suitably.. 

Inappreciable (in-ap-prc'shi-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
m, not, and appreciable.] Not appreciable; 
incapable of being duly valued or estimated. 

After a few approximations the difference becomes 
inappreciable. Hallam. 

Inappreciation (in-ap-pre'shi-a".shon), n. 
TPrcnx wi, iiot, and apprecMtmm.] Want of 
appreciation. Quart. Itev. 
Inapprehensible (in-ap'pro-heiT'si-bl), a. 

; [Prefix fn, not, and apprehensible.] Not 
apprehensible or intelligible. 

Those celestial songs to oihers itta^ffirehmsl/ile, 
but not to those who were not defiled with women. 

■ ■ ' Millon. , 

Inapprehension (in-ap'pre-hen"shon), w. 
[Prefix in, not, and apprehensio?i.] Want of 
apprehension. : 

Inapprehensive(in-aiypre-hen"siv), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and apprehensive.] Not appre- 
hensive; regardless. 

Inapproachable (in-ap-proch'a-bl>, a, [Pre- 
fix tn, not, and approachable.] Not ap- 
proachaiile ; inacce.s.sible ; not to be drawn 
near to ; that cannot be equalled; unrivalled. 
Inapproachably ( in-ap-pr6ch'a-bli;j, adv. 

: : So as not to be approached; inaccessihly.: : 
Inappropriate (in-ap-pro'pri-at), a. [Pre- 
; fix in, not,, and appropriate.} Not appro- 
priate; not pertaining or belonging; un- 
ysuited;; not proper; unbecoming; xmsnit- 
able, ‘Inappropriate Temeilos.’ P. M. 
Latham. 

Inappropriately (in-ap-pro'pri-a.t-li), adv. 

■ ’■ Not appropriately. 

Inappropriateness ( in-ap-pro'pri-at-nes ), 

. m Unsnitableness; unfitness. 

Inapt (in-apt'), a. [Prefix in, not, and apt] 
Unapt; not apt; unsuitable; unfit. 
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i Inaptitude (in-ap'ti-tucl), a. (ITefix (u., not, 
j and aptiludc.] Want of aptitude; imlUncsn; 
I unsiiitableness. 

The aptness or inaptitude of one’s capacity to 
that study. Houieil. 

Inaptly (in-aptli), ads. Unfitly; unsuit- 
ably. 

Inaptaess (in-apt'nes), n. Unfitness; in- 
aptitude. 

Inaquate (in-ak'wat), a, [1. inaquatm, pj). 
of inaqito, to turn into water— im, into, and 
aqua, water.] Embodied in water. 

For as muche as he is joyned to the bread but sac- 
ramentally, there foHon'eth no impanatioii thereof, 
no more than the Holy Ghost is inaquate, tliat is to 
say, made water. Cranmer. 

InaQLuatioa (in-a-kwii'shon), n. The state 
of being Inaquate. Bp. Gardiner. 

Inarabie (in-a'ra-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
arable.] Not arable; 
not capable of being 
ploughed or tilled. 

Inarch (iu-firclT), v.t. 

[Prefix in, into, and 
ardi ] To graft by 
approach; to graft by 
uniting to a stock 
without at fli-st sepa- 
rating the scion from 
its parent tree. 

Inarticulata <in-fir- 
tik'u-la"ta),:a.pt. That 
division of the bra- 
chiopods the valves of 
whose shells are not 
connected by interlocldng processes, siicli 
as occur in Terebratnla. Lingula, Crania, 
and Discina belong to this division. 
Inarticulate (in-ar-tik'u-lat), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and articulate. ] 1. Not articulate ; 

not uttered with articulation of sounds, as 
speech; not distinct, or with distinction of 
syllables. 

During the month which follawed the death of 
Mary, the king {William HI.) was incapable of exer- 
tion. Even to the addresses of the two Houses of 
Parliament he replied only by a few inarticulate 
sounds. Macaulay. 

2. In zool not jointed or articulated.— 3. Not 
capable of articulating. ‘ The poor earl 
who is inarticulate with palsy. ’ M. Walpole. 
[Rare.] 

Inartieulated(in-ax-tik'u-lat-ed), a. Inzool. 
Not articulated; not jointed; Inarticulate. 
Inarticulately (in-Sr-tik'u-lat-Ii), adv. In 
du inarticulate manner; not with distinct 
syllables; indistinctly. 

Inarticulateness (in-ar-tik'u-lat-nes), m. 
The state or quality of being inarticulate; 
indistinctness of utterance by the voice; 
want of distinct articulation. 
InarticulationCiii-ar-tik'u-W'shoii), n. The 
state of being inarticulate; indistinctness of 
sounds in speaking. 

The oracles raeaned to be obscure : but then it was 
by the ambiguity of the expression and not by the 
inarHctilatioayAdvc words. Lori Chesterfield. 

Inartificial (in.ar'ti-fl'''shal), a. [Prefix in, 
not, md artificial.] 1, Not artificial; not 
done by art; not made or performed by the 
rules of art; formed without art; as, min- 
arftifcMsIstyle of composition. 

An inartificial argument depending upon a naked 
asseveration. Dr. T. Brown. 

2. Simple; artless. 

It, was the indrtijiaal process of the eseperiment, 
and not the acuteness of any commentary upon it, 
which they have had in veneration. Bf. Sprat. 

InartifioiaUir (ih-ar'ti-a"shal-li), adn With- 
out art; in an artless manner ; in a manner 
contrary to the rules of art. 
Inartificialness : (iu-ttr'ti-fl"slial-nes), «. 
State of being inartificial. [Rare.] 
Inasmuch (In-az-much'), adv. See IH, prep. 
Inattention (in-at-ten'shon), n. [Prefix in, 
not, mi attention.] Want of attention, or 
of fixing the mind steadily on an object; 
lieedlessness; neglect. 


Novel lays attract our ravi.shed ears, 

But old, the mind with inatteulian hears. 


Pope. 


Inattentive (in-at-tent'lv), a. [Prefix f?i, not, 
mi atUntive.] Not attentive; not fl.xing 
the mind on an object; heeilless; careless’; 
negligent; regasdless; as, an inattentive 
spectator or hearei'; an ■inaftenfire habit. 

If we indulge the frequent roving of pas-sioms, we 
shall procure an uii-steady and utattentive h.abic. 

IVatts. 

SvN. Careless, heedless, regardless, thought- 
less. negligent, remiss, unmindful, inadver- 
tent, unobservant. 

Inattentively (in-at-tent/iv-li), adv. With- 
out attention; carelessly; heedlessly. 

Inattentiveness (in-at-tent'iv-nos), n. The 
state of being inattentive; inattention. 


me, met, hto; > pine, pin; ,note,:not,":jn6ve; ■ tube, tub, bijll; 


, Inaudibility, Inaudibleness (in-aMi-biT'i- 
ti, In-a'di-bl-nes ), n. The state or quality 
of being inaudible. 

Inaudible (in-a'di-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and audible.] Not audible; incapable of 
being heard; as, an inaudible voice or 
sound. ‘The inaudible and noiseless foot 
of time.' Shale. 

Inaudibly (in-a'cli-bli), In an inaudible 
manner; so as not to be heard. 

Inaugur t (in-a'ger), v.t. To iuaugmnte. 

'Inaugured and created king. ’ Latimer. 
Inaugural (in-a'g-u-ral), a. [Fr. inaugural, 
L.L. inauguralis, inaugural. See INAUGUK- 
ATE.] Pertaining to, performed or pro- 
nounced at, an inauguration; as, inaugural 
ceremonies. 

The inaugural address was sufficiently imperious 
ill tone and manner. Milman, 

Inaugural (in-a'gu-ral), n. An inaugural 
address. 

Inaugurate (in-a'gu-rat), v.t pret. & pp. 
inaugurated t ppr. inaugurating. [L. in- 
auguro, inauguratum, to inauguratej to In- 
stall— mi, into, and auguro, to augur, from 
augur, an augur (which see).] 1. To intro- 
duce or induct into an oflice with solemnity 
or suitable ceremonies ; to invest with an 
office in a formal manner. 

He had taken ivith him Alfred his yoiing-est son 
to be there inatigurated. Milton. 

2. To set in action or progress, esipecially 
somathing of dignity or weight; to com- 
mence, especially with formality; to intro- 
duce with some degree of solemnity, pomp, 
dignity, and the like; to initiate; to origin- 
ate; as, to inaugurate a new era; he inau- 
gurated his reign by a gi-eat act of mercy; 
to inaugurate a fashion.— 3. To perform in 
public initiatory ceremonies in connection 
with; to celebrate the completion of; as, to 
inaugurate a statue. [Inelegant.] 
Inaugurate (iu-ft'gu-rfit), a. Invested with 
oflice. 

The new state to which Christ was inaugurate at 
lii-S resurrection. Hammond. 

Inauguration (in-a'g'u-riV''slion), n. The 
act of inaugurating or inducting into office 
with solemnity; investiture with office by 
appropriate ceremonies; the act of sol- 
emnly or formally commencing or introduc- 
ing anything of weight or dignity, or of any 
movement, course of action, public exhibi- 
tion, and the like ; as, the inauguration of 
a new era, of a statue, t£c. 

Inaugurator (in-ft'gu-rat-Sr), n. One who 
inaugurates. 

Inauguratory (in-a'gu-ra-to-rl), a. Suited 
or pertaining to inauguration ‘ Inaugura- 
tory gratulations.' Johnson. 
luaurate (in-a'rat), v.t 111 . inaiiro, inaura- 
twn, from pi'efi.x in, and aumni, gold. ] To 
cover with gold; to gild. 

Inaurate (in-s'rat), a. Covered or seeming 
to be covered with gold; gilded; gilt. 
Inauration (in-ft-ra'shon), n. [L. Liauro,- 
inauratum, to cover or overlay with gold — 
in, into, and aurmn, gold.] The act or lU'o- 
cesa of gilding or covering with gold. 

Some sort of their inaurettion, or gilding', must 
have been much dearer than ours. 

Inauspicatet (in-a'spi-kat), n. [L. inauspi- 
catua—in, not, and imapieatus, consecrated 
by auspices, from auspico, to take the 
auspices.] Ill-omened; unlucky. 

Though it bore an ina^ispicaie face, it proved of a 
friendly event. Sir G. Buck. 

Inauspicious (iu-a-spi'shus), a. [Profi.x in, 
not, and auspicious.] Not auspicious; ill- 
omened; unfortunate; unlucky; evil;. un- 
favourable; as, the war commenced at an 
mauspicious time, and its issue was miuMt 
spicmis. ‘The yoke of inauspiewm stars.’ 
Shale. 

Inauspiclously (in-a-spi'shns-li), adv. In 
( an inauspicious manner; unfortunately; un- 
favourably. 

Inauspiciousness (in-a-spi'shus-nes), n. 
The quality of being inauspicious; unlucki- 
ness; unfavourableness. 

Inauthoritative (in-a-tboTi-ta-tiv), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and authoritative.] Having no 
authority. 

All such iliesal destructive acts ... are «?«;«• 
thoritattve, and do neither bind any man's conscience 
or tie any man's word. ■ S. ‘Johnson. 

Inbarget (iuTarj), v.t [Prefix fa, into, mid 
barge.] 1o cause to. embark or to go on , 
board a barge or bark. Draytmi. 
InheamiHf (in-b&iT'ing), n. [Prefix: ire,: into, 
and beammg,] The ingress of a beam or 
ray of light;: irradiation. ‘These boastings : 
of new lights, Miljeamwig's, and inspirations.' . 
South. 
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labeing (in'liS-ing), n, [Prefix in, iii, and 
beiiiff.'] Inherence; inherent existence; in- 
separableness. 

When we .say the bowl i-S round, the boy is witty', 
these tire proper or inherent mcde.s; for tliey have a 
sort of inbeins; in the substance itself, and do not 
arise from the addition of any other substance to it. 

IVatts. 

Inbind (in-hhul'), V.t. [.Prefix in, into, and 
bin(l.'\ To bind or hem in; to inclose. 

On the green banks wliich thtit fair stream inhoimcl 
Flowers and odours sweetly smiled and smelled. 

Fairfax. 

Inblown (in'blon), a. [Prefix in, into, and 
hkmn.l Blown into. Cudworth. 

inboard (ia'’hdr(l), u. [Prefix in, and board.] 
Within a ship or other vessel; as, inboard 
works; an inboard cargo. 

Inboard (in'bord), adv. Within the hold of 
,1 vessel; on board of a vessel. 

Inbond (in'bond), a. In arch, a term applied 
to a brick or stone laid lengthwise across a 
wall : opposed to outhond, where the brick or 
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stone is laid with its length parallel to the 
face of the wall. An inbond and Outbond 
wall is one where the bricks or stones are 
laid alternately across and in the direction 
(if the face of the wall. See Bond. 

Inborn (in'born), a. [Prefix in, within, and 
iorn.] lunate; implanted by nature; as, 
inborn worth. ‘ All passions being inborn 
with us.’ Lrj^den. 

Jnbreaking(m'brak-ing), a. [Fre&x in, into, 
and break.] Breaking in; making an incur- 
sion or inroad, 

InbreaMng (in'brak-ing), n. The act of 
breaking in; incursion; invasion; Inroad. 
Inbreathe (in-lireTH'), v.t. [Prefix in, into, 
and breatlm] To infuse by breathing. 

Is this music mine, 

As a man's breadi or voice is called his own, 
Inireat/ndhy the TLile-bi&athtri B. B. Braimiitz- 

Inbreathed (in'brSTHd), a. Infused by in- 
spiration. ‘ Inbreathed sense.' Milton. 
Inbred (iu'bred), a. [ Prefix in, within, and 
bred, brecd.^ Bred witliiu; innate; natural; 
as, mSrcd affection. ‘JnSrea! worth.' Dry- 
den. 

Inbreed (in-bred'), r. t. To produce or gen- 
erate within. 

To inhreed in us this generous and cljristianly re- 
verence one of another. Milton. 


Inhuming (in'bern-ing), a. [Prefix in, within, 
and burning.] Burning within. 

Her JwtorwfK.j' "’rath she 'gan abate. Spenser, 

Inhurst (in'bCrst), n. [Prefix in, into, and 
6«raf.] A bursting in or into. 

Inca (in'ka), n. A king or prince of Peru 
before the conquest of that country by the 
iSpaniards, 

■ The blood royal of the incas is preserved, or be- 
lieved to be so, among tlie Indians of the present 
day. Brandt &■ Cox. 

Incage (in-kaj'), v.t. pret. & pp. inmged; 
iqjr. incaging. [Prefix in, within, and cage.] 
To confine in a cage; to coop up; to confine 
to any narrow Ihnits. See BNOASE. 
Incagement (in-kaj'ment), n. Confinement 
in a cage nr other narrow' space. 
IncaXcrdahle (In-kaTkn-la-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and calculable.] Hot calculable; incap- 
able of being calculated; beyond calcula- 
tion; very great. ‘His loss is incalcvlable.’ 
Todd. 

•Inealculahleness (in-kal'lcu-la-hl-nes), n. 
Quality of being incalculable. 

Incalculably (in-kaTku-la-bli), adv. In a 
degree beyond calculation; immeasurably. 

■ The interest of the game becomes more absorbing 
? when the stakes are incalctUcihly increased. 

Dr. Caird. 

Incalescence, Inoalescency (in-ka-les'ens, 
in-ka-les'en-si), n. The state of being in- 
calescent; a growing warm; incipient or in- 
creasing heat. ' ' 
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Incalesceufi (in-k;i-I.;sbm), n. [h. inmlen- 
CC/1.S, inmlencentw, piir. id inoale.tm. to grow 
warm — in, and ealetscn, io grow warm, from 
caleo, to be warm. J tiro wing warm; increas- 
ing in hciit, 

rncameration (in-kam'Or-a"s]i(in), n. [L. 
in, into, and eameru, a chamber or arched 
roof.]_ 1. The act of placing in a cliainber 
or ottice.— - 2 . The act or process of uniting 
lands, revenues, or other rights to the pope’s 
domain. 

Incandescence (in-kan-des'ens), n. The con- 
dition of being incandescent; a white heat, 
or the glowing whiteness of a body caused 
by intense heat. 

Incandescent (in-kan-des'ent), a. [L. inoan- 
deseem, incanckscentm, ppr. of iiuandeseo, 
to become tvarm or hot— in, and candesoo, 
to begin to glow, to become red hot, in- 
cept. from oandeu, to be white, to shine.] 
White or glowing with heat. 

Holy Scripture becomef5 re-iplendeiit, or, as one 
might say, incandescent throughout. /r. Taylor. 

Incanescent (in-kan-es'ent), a. [L. iman- 
escem, inmnesceniis, ppi’. of incaaem), to 
become gray or hoary— •*«, and ewmco, from 
caneo, to be hoary, from camm, gray.] In 
lot. having a hoary or gray aspect, because 
of the presence of hairs upon the surface. 
Incanons (in-ka'nus), a. [L. incanun, quite 
hoary.] In bot. hoary witii pubescence. 
Incantation (In-kan-ta'shon), n. [L. incan- 
tatio, inamitatmds, from incanto, to chant 
a magic formula over one — Mt, on, and 
canto, to sing.] The act of eucliaiiting; en- 
chantment; the act of using certain formu- 
las of words and ceremonies for the pm'po,se 
of raising spirits or performing other magi- j 
cal actions; a form of words pronounced or 
sung in connection with certain ceremonies 
for the pni'pose of enchanting; magical 
songs, spells, charms, or ceremonies. 

The ineaniatioH backward slie repeats. 

Inverts her rod, and what slie did defeats. Garth. 

lacantatory (in-kan'ta-to-ri), ffl. Dealing by 
enchantment; magical. ‘ Incantatory iin-, 
postors.’ S^ir T. Browne. 
lacaatingt (in-kant'ing), a. Enchanting ; 
ravishing; delightful. ‘Incdnting voices.’ 
Sir T. Herbert. 

lucantOE (iii-kan'ton), «.t. [Prefix fn, and 
canton.] To unite to a canton or separate 
community. Addison. 

Incapability (in-ka'pa-hil"i-tf), n. The 
quality of being incapable ; incapacity or 
want of power; want of legal qualifications 
or of legal power; as, the mcavaUlity of a 
child to oomprehend logical syUcigisms. 

You have notliing to urge but a; kind of incalct- 
bility in your.self to the service. Sncklins. 

Incapable (in-ka'pa-bl), a. [Prefix fm, not, 
and capable.] Hot capable ; possessing in- 
adequate power, physical or mental; not 
admitting; not susceptible; not equal to 
anything; as, do not employ him, he Is quite 
incapable. ‘ Incapable and shallow inno- 
cents.’ Shak. It is most commonly fol- 
lowed by 0/, and the significations attaching 
to the idirase in its various usages may he 
distingiushed as follows : (a) not capable 
from want of spatial capacity; not having 
suffleient room or content; as, a ves,sel is 
incapable of containing or holding a certain 
quantity of liquor. (&) Wanting natural 
power or capacity to leaim, know, under- 
standi or comprehend; as, man is incapable 
of ooinpreliending the essence of the Divine 
Being; an idiot is incapable of learning to 
read; hence, without a verb followliig, un- 
conscious; without the power of feeling or 
compreheirding. 

Is not your father grown incafable 
Of reasonable affairs? Skak. 

Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes, 

As one incapable of her own distress. Skak. 

(0) Hot admitting; not in a state to receive; 
not susceptible of ; as, the bridge is incapable 
of reparation. 

Th' ethereal mould. 

Incapable of stain. Milton. 

(d) Wanting moral potver or disposition: 
used with reference to evil acts, feelings, 
and the like; as, lie is incapable of a dis- 
honourable act. (e) Unqualified or disqua- 
lified in a legal sense; not having the legal 
or constitutional qualifications. 

Their lands are almost entirely t,iken from them, 
and they are rendered incapable ai purchasing any 
more. ' Swift. 

—IncapabU, Unable. Incapable properly 
denotes a want of passive power, the power 
of receiving, and is applicable particularly 
to the mind, or said of something inani- 
mate; I'nri&fe denotes the want of active 
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power or power of performing, and is appli- 
! i.iililc 1i. tile iujily ur niirni. 

Incapable (!n-k;t'pa-lil), n. Ihw phy.sically 
or mentally iinahfe to act with effect; an in- 
etiicimit or silly person. 

Incapableixosa (in-ka'pii-bl-nes,), n. Incapa- 
biiity. 

Incapably (in-ka'pa-bli), adv. In an inca- 
pable manner. 

Incapacious (in-ka-pa'.sinis), a. [i’reii.x 
in,, not, and capacUnm,] 1 . Not capacious; 
not large or spacious; narrow; of small con- 
tent. 

Souls that are m.ide little and incapscimts camiot 
enlarge their tltouijiits to taka in any grcttC eoiu[ia'.s 
of tiuies or things." ‘ Burnet. 

2 . Silly; fooli.sh; inciipable. ‘Among the 
incapaciom and Billy.' Belfham. 
lEcapaeiousness (in-ka-pa'shus-Tica), «■ 
The condition of being inoapacious; nar- 
rownesa; want of containing space. 
Incapacitate (in-ka-paa'i-tat), v.t. pret. & 
pp. incapacitated; piir. imapacitating. [Pre- 
fi.x in, not, and capacitate.] 1 . To ileinlve 
of ciipticity or natunil power; to render or 
make incapable; as, okl age and intinnity 
incapacitate men for work; Inhincy hicupa- 
citates a child for learning algebra,— 2 . To 
deprive of competent power or ability ; to 
render unfit; to disqualify; as, infiuioy iw- 
capaeitates one for marriage. — B. To de- 
prive of legal or constitutional requisites ; 
as, conviction of crime incapacitates one to 
he a witness. 

It absolutely incapacitated them from holding; 

' rank, oftice, function* or property. Milvian. ' 

Incapacitation (in-ka-pns'i-ta"8]wm),ii. Tlie 
act of incapacitating or state of being inca- 
pacitated; the act of disqualifying; diaqua- 
lifleation. 

It is plain enough from tiie journals that the house 
have assumed the power ai incixpadtatimt. Hallam, 
Goodwin, who had committed tlie same kind of 
crime, escaped with incapacitation. ’Johnson, 

Incapacity (in-ka-pas'i-ti), n. [.Prefix in, 
not, and capacity.] 1. Wiint of capacity; 
want of powm' or ability; inability; iucapa- . 
bility; incompeteney. 

The inactivity of the soul is its incapacity to be 
moved witli anything coimuon. Brlmthmt. 

2 . In law, the want of a cmality legally to 
do, give, transmit, or receive something. 
Incarcerate (in-kiu''s6-rat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
incarcerated; ppr. incarcerating. [L. in, in, 
into, and career, a prison.] 1. To imprison; 
to confine in a Jail.— 2 . To confine; to shut 
up or inclose. 

Contagion maybe propagated by bodle's that 
easily incarcerate the infected air, as woollen clotlies. 

Harvey. 

Incarcerate (iu-kfir'sfi-rat), a. Imprisoned; 
confined. Dr. II. Mo-ra. 

Incarcerated (in-kar'Bfi-rat-ed), p. and a. 
Imprisoned; confined; specifically, in imd, 
a term applied to hernia , in which the con- 
striction caimot be easily reduced. 
Incarceration (in-kar'8e-ra"shon), n. 1. The 
act of incarcerating or imprisoning; impi'i- 
sonment.— 2 . In surg. a term generally ap- 
plied to constriction about the neck of a 
hernial sac, so that the heniia cannot he 
reduced with facility; strangulation, as in 
hernia, &o. 

Incar cerator (in-kar'se-rat-Cr), n. One who 
incarcerates or shuts up in pri.Bon. 
Incardlnate (in-kar'din-at), a. Incarnate. 
[Ludicrous.] 

The count's gentleman, one Cesario: we took him 
for a coward, but he’s the very devil tncardinaie. 

Shak„t Twelfth Nfghit V. 

Incarn (in-kilm'), v.t. [I’r. incarner, to be- 
come incarnate. See Iscabnate.] To cover 
with flesh; to Invest with ttesb. Wiseman. 
Incarn.(in-karn'),'i!.i. To breed flesh. IFfSfi- 
man. 

Incamadlnet (in-kiir'na-dm), a. [Fr. in- 
carnadin—L. in, in, and caro, cariiis,. flesh.] 
Flesh-coloured; of a carnation colour; pale 
red. 

Incarnadine (in-kar'na-din), v.t. To dye 
red or of a flesh colour; to tinge with the 
colour of flesh. See INCAIINARDINB, which 
is the form given in some editions of Shak- 
spere. 

Lo 1 in the painted oriel of the west. 

Whose fanes the sunken sun incarnadines. 

Lonffellow. 

Incamardine (in-kar'nar-diu), v.t. To in- 
carnadine.. 

No, this my lianfl will rather 
The multitudinous 56.-18 incamardine, 

Making the green one red. Shak. 

Incarnate (in-k'ai''urit), v.t. pret. & pp. in- 
carnated; ppr. inoarnatmg. [L.L. incarno, 
inearnatmn--~'L. in, into, and cam, eamis. 
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Ileah.] To clothe with llesh; to embody hi 
ilesl). 

This essence to uin^rfitite and unbruto. 

That to the hiijhtli of deity aspired. Milton, 

Incarnate (in-ksir'iifit), «. l. invested with 
flesh; ftinhodicd in flesh; as, the inearwiU 
Son of God. —24 Of a red colour; flesh-col- 
oured. ‘Ablossomllketoadamaakoriw- 
mrnutevo&e.’ Holland. 

Incarnate (in-kiirtiat), v.t To form flesh; 
to heal, as a wound, Ijy granulation. 

Mj' unde Toby’s wound wa.s nearly well— 'twas 
just’beginnitig to jViMjviff/f, Sterw, 

Incarnation (m-kilr-na'shon), n. [L.L. in- 
earmiin, ■iniiarnationia, from inccmio. See 
Tnoakn'ATE.] 1. The act of incarnating or 
(.'lotiiiiig witli flesh; the act of as.sun)ing 
ilcsh or of taking a human body and the na- 
ture of man; the state of hoing incarnated 
or clothed with flesh; conlinement withiir a 
body; as, the incarnation of tlie Son of God. 
2. Ill .‘surg. the process of healing wounds 
and filling the part with new flesh. ~ 3. A 
representation in an incarnate form; a per- 
sonification; a visible embodiment; a vivid 
('.vemplification in person or act. ‘ The very 
incai'nationot selfishness.’ f.W.Mohertson. 

Slie is a new incarnation of some of the illustri- 
ous dead. Iftffrey. 

4.t The colour of flesh ; carnation. 
Inearnatlve (in-klir'na-tiv), a. [Fr. incar- 
nalif.] Causing new flesh to grow, healing. 
Incarnative (in-kar'na-tiv), w. A medicine 
that tends to promote the growth of new 
flesh and assist nature In the healing of 
wounds. 

Incarniflcation (in-kilr'ni.fl-kiV'shon), n. 
The act of assuming or being clothed with 
flash; incarnation. 

Incase (in-kSs'), v.t. pret. Ss pp. incased; ppr. 
incasing. [Prefix in, into, within, and cdsa] 
To inclose in, or as in, a case ; to cover or 
siuTomid with something solid. 

Rich plates of gold the folding doors incase. Pope. 

Incasement (in-kas'ment), w. 1. The act of 
Inclosing in a case, or the state of being 
inclo.sed in a case.— 2. That whichforiusa 
case or covering; any inclosing substance, 
lacask (iu-kask'), n.t. [Prefix in, into, and 
cask.] To put into a cask. Sherwood. 
Incastellated (in-kas'tel-Iat-ed), a. [Prefix 
in, within, and castellated.} Confined or in- 
closed in a castle. 

Incastelled, (in-kas'teldl, a. l. Inclosed in 
a castle. --^2. Hoof-hound. Ombh. 
Incatenation (in-kat'e-na"shon), n. [L.L. 
incatenatio, ineatenationis—L. in, in, into, 
and catena, a chain.] The act of linking or 
• yoking. ‘The ineatenation of fleas.’ Gold- 
smith. 

Incaution (in-ka'slion), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and cmtion.} Want of caution ; heedless- 
ness. 

Lest through incautmi foiling' thou may'st be 
A joy to others, a reproach to me. 

Incautious (in-kji'shus), a: [Prefix in, not, 
and cnitfious.] Not cautious; unwary; not 
circumspect; heedless; not atteniling to the 
circumstances on which safety and interest 
depend ; as, incautious youth. 

What he says on this head is . . . incautious and 
injudicious. yortin. 

STN, Unwary, indiscreet, inconsiderate, im- 
prudent, impolitic, careless, heedless, 
thoughtless, improvident. 

IncantiottSly (in - kg' shus-li), adv. in an 
incautious manner ; , unwarily ; heedlessly ; 
without due ciroumspeetion. 
Incautiottsness (in-ka'shus-nes}, Ji. The 
state or quality of being in cautious ; want 
of caution; imwariness; want of foresight. 
Incavated (in-kav'at-ed), a. [U, in, in, and 
caoatm, pp. of mw, to ihake hollow, from 
cavus, hollow.] Made hollow; bent round 
or in. ■ ' ' ■ . 

Incavatiou (in-kav-S'shon), ?i. l, The act 
of making hollow.— 2. A hollow; an excava' 
tion; a depression. 

Incave (in-kav”), v.t. Same as Bneave. 
Ilicavemed (in-Ica^vdrnd), a. [Prefix in, in, 
an d cavern. ] Inclosed in a cavern. ■ Hray- 
ton. ■ ■ ■ , 

Ineelehrity (in-ss-Wri-ti), n. [Prefix , 
not, and celebrity.} W ant of celebrity. 
Ineendt (in-send'), v.t. [L, incendo, to set 
fli's to, to Inflame. ] To inflame; to excite. 

; : With the heat, brought with tiiein, they incenii the 
. brain beyond measure. Surioii. 

Incendiarism (in-scn'ai-ar-izru).'n. The act 
or practice of an incendiary. 

Incendiary: (in-sen'di-a-ri), w.: [L. incendi- 
arius, Ivom incendo, to burn— fn, and aandeo, 
to shineor be on fire.] l.Aperson who sets 


fire to a building; a person who maliciously 
sets lire to another man's dwelling-house, 
or to any out-house, being parcel of the 
same, as a barn or stable; one who sets tire 
to another’s property ; one wlio is guilty of 
arson. — 2. One wdio or tliat wliicli excites; a 
person who excites or inflames factions and 
jiromotes cpiarrels; a political agitator. 

To these two above-named causes, or incpidiaries, 
of this ra^e, X may very well annex time, place, ike. 

Btirion. 

Incejtdtarie^ of figure and distinction, who are the 
inventors and publishers of g'ross folselioods, cannot 
be regarded but with the utmost detestation. 

Adduim, 

Incendiary (In-sen'di-a-ri), a. 1. Pertaining 
to the malicious burning of a dwelling; as, 
an incendiary purpose.— 2. Tending to excite 
or inflame factions, sedition, or quarrel. 

With this menace the incendiary informer left De 
risle, in order to carry his threats into execution. 

History of VueHiii^. 

InceadiOTiS (iu-sen'di-us), a. Incendiary; 
promoting faction or contention. 
Inceudlously (in-seifldi-us-li), adv. In a 
manner calculated to promote contention. 
Incensant (in-sens'ant), a. (I.L. ineensans, 
ineensantis, ppr. of incenso, freq. of L. in- 
cendo, to set lire, to inflame, ] In her. a term 
applicable to the boar when borne in a 
furious angry po.sitlon. 

Incense (in'sens), n. [L, incansum, from in- 
census, pp. of incendo, to burn; It. incemo, 
Pr. encens.} 1. Perfume exhaled by fire; the 
odours of spices and gums, burned in reli- 
gions rites, or as an offering to some deity. 

A thich cloud of incense went up. Each. viii. ix. 

2. The materials burned for making perfumes ; 
a mixture of fragrant gums, spices, and the 
like, used for the pxu'pose of producing a 
fierfume when burned. 

Nadab and Abihu,' the sons of Aaron, took either 
of them his censer, and put fire therein, and put in- 
cense tliereon. Lev. x. i. 

Incense (in'sens), uf. pret. ifcpp. incensed; 
ppr. incensing. To perfume with incense. 
'To have her bound, incensed, with wanton 
sweets.’ Marston. 

Incense (in-sens'), v. t. pret. & pp. incensed; 
ppr. incensing. l.t To set on fire; to cause 
to bui’n; to inflame; to kindle. 

Virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant when 
they are incensed or crushed. Bacon. 

Twelve Trojan princes wait on thee, and labour to 
incense 

Thy glorious heap of funeral. Chapman. 

2. To enkindle or inflame to violent anger ; 
to excite angry passions; to provoke; to ii’- 
ritate; to exasperate; to heat; to fire. 

How could my pious son thy power incense) 

Dryden. 

Incense-hreathing (in'sens-bre’fH-ing), a. 
Breathing or exliahng incense. ‘ The breezy 
call of incense-breathing mom. ’ Gray. 
Incensed (in-senst'), p. and a. 1. Inflamed 
to violentanger; exasperated; incited; urged 
on.— 2. In her. a term applied to the eyes, 
&c., of any rapacious creature, when repre- 
sented with fire issuing from them, 
IncenseineJlt (in-sens'ment), n. Violent ir- 
ritation of the passions; heat; exasperation. 

His incensetneni at this moment is so implacable, 
that satisfaction can be none but by pangs of death. 

Shah. 

Incension (in-sen'shon), n. [X. incensio, 
from wiccnao.to bum.] The act of kindling; 
the state of being on fire. 

Sena loseth its windiness by decocting; and sub- 
tile or windy spirits are taken off by incension or 
evaporation. Bacem. 

Inceasive (in-sens'iv), a. Tending to excite 
or provoke ; inflammatory. 'Incensim of 
human passions.' Barrow. 
iBcensor (in-sens'er), n. [X.] A kindlerof 
anger; an inflamer of the angry passions. 

, , Many priests were unpetuous and importunate in- 
censors of the rage. Haytuard. 

Incensory (in-sen'so-ri), n. The vessel in 
which incense is burned and offered; a cen- 
, ser. . . 

IncensiiraMa(in-seii'shur-a-bl), ti. [Prefix 
TO, not, and eensurcdiU.} Not censurable. 
Dwight. 

Incensurahly (In-sen'shur-a-bli), adr. So 
as not to deserve censure. 

Incentive (in-sen'fciv), «. [X. incentimis, that 
strikes up or leads a melody, from incino, 
to sing or play upon--Mi, on, and cano, to 
sing: It has its English sense from the in- 
citement of martial or dance music.] 1. In- 
citing; eneouraging or moving. 

Competency is the most incentive to industry. 

Hr. H. More. 

2. Apt to take fire quickly. Philips. 

tnceuii'i'e reQd 

Pro wde, pemiGlbus with one touch to fire, Milton, 


■ Incentive (in-.st’n'ilv), n. il. incentivum. an 
I incentive. 8ee the adjective.] That which 
I moves the mind or operates on the pas- 
sions; that which incites or has a tendency 
to incite to determination or action ; th.it 
which prompts to good or ill; motive; spur; 

I as, the love of money, and the desire of 
promotion, are two powerful incentives to 
action.— S tn. Motive, spur, stimulus, incite- 
ment, encouragement. 

Incentively (iu-sen'tiv-li), adv. In an in- 
centive manner; incitingly; encouragingly. 
Incepting (in-sept'ing), a. Incipient; begin- 
ning. 

Inccptinir poets and pliilosophers must pay for 
tlieir whistle. Spectator. 

Inception (in-sep'shon), n. [1. inoeptio, 
inceptionis, from incipio, to begin— prefix 
in, and capio, to take.] 1. The act of taking 
in, or the process of being taken in ; recep- 
tion. [Bare.] 

The result is the immersion of tlio mouth and nos- 
trils, and the inception, during; efforts to breathe 
while beneath the surface, of water into the luiiffs. 

B.A.Poe. 

2. Beginning; commencement. 

Therefore if we can arrive at the inception of reli- 
gion ... we have reason to conjecture that the in- 
ception of mankind was not long before, SirM. Hale. 

Inceptive (in-sep'tiv), a. [X. inceptivus, from 
incipio, to begin.] 1. Beginning; noting be- 
ginning; as, an inceprirc proposition; an to- 
cepiive verb, which expresses the beginning 
of action. 

An incepilve and desitive proposition, as, the fogs 
vanish as the sun rises ; but the fogs have not yet be- 
gun to vanish, therefore the sun is not yet risen. 

2. In math, a word used by Dr. Wallis to 
express such moments or first principles as, 
though of no magnitude themselves, are 
yet capable of producing results which are; 
thus, a point is inceptive of a line; a line of 
a surface; and a siirface of a solid. 
Inceptive (in-sep'tiv), n. That which begins 
or notes beginning, as a proposition or verb. 
Inceptively (in-sep'tiv-li), adv. In an in- 
ceptive manuez’. 

Inceptor (in-sep't6r), n. l. A beginner; one 
in the rudiments.— 2, A person who is on 
the point of taking the degree of Master of 
Ai’ts at an English university. 

Inceration (in-se-ra'shon), «. [1. incero, in- 
ceratum, to smear with wax— m, on, iiud 
cera, wax.] The act of covei’ing with wax. 
Incerative (in-se'ra-tiv), a. Cleaving to or 
sticking like wax. Cotgrave. 

Incertain (in-sei’'tan), a. [Prefl.x in, not, 
and certain,} Uncertain; doubtful; unsteady. 
‘Xawless and fiicerf aril thoughts.’ Shale. 
Incertainly (in-s6r'tan-li), adv. Uncertainly; 
doubtfully. Euloet. 

Incertainty (in-s6r'tan-ti), n. Uncertainty; 
doubt. 

The certain hazard of all incertainties. Shah. 

Incertitude (in-ser'ti-tfld), n. [X.X. incer- 
titudo, from X. incertus, uncertain— rii, not, 
and certus, certain.] Uncertainty; doubt- 
fulness; doubt. 

He fails and forfeits reputation from mete incerti- 
tude or irresolution. Is. Taylor. 

Incertum (in-.s6i’'tum), n. In anc. arch, a 
mode of building walls used by the Homans, 
in which the stones were not squared nor 
the joints placed regularly; rubble-work. 
Incessable (in-ses'a-bl), a. [X. incessabilis— 
prefix rii, not, and ce&w, to cease. See Cease. ] 
Unceasing; continual. Shelton. [Hare.] 
Incessably (in-ses'a-bli), adv. Contimially; 
unceasingly; without intei’inission. 
IncesSancy (in-ses'an-si), n. The quality of 
being incessant; imintennitted ; continu- 
ance; miceasingziess. Dwight. 

Incessant (in-ses'ant), a. [X. prefix in, not, 
and cessans, cessantis, ppr. of cesso, to cease. 
See Cease.] Continuing or following with- 
out interruption; unceasing; unintermitted; 
uninterrupted ; contin ual ; constant ; _ per- 
petual; ceaseless; as, incessant mias; inces- 
sant clamoxirs. —Continuous, Incessant, Con- 
tinual, Perpetual. See under CoRi’lNUOus. 
Incessant (in-ses'ant), w. 'The quality or: 
the state of being Incessant. [Very I’are.] 
Incessantly :(in-ses'ant-li), adv. In an in- 
cessant manner; without ceasing; continu- 
ally..', ' 

Incessantness (in-ses'aat-nes), 71. The state 
of being incessant. 

Incessiont (in-se'shon), n. [X. in, and cedo, 
mwm., to go.] Progress on foot; progres- 
sion. 'The incession or local motion of ani- 
mals.’ Nri* T. Browne. 

Incest (in'sest), n. [Pr. inceste, X. incestnm, 
unchastity, incest, from riiccsrits, unchaste— 
in, not, and castus, chaste.] The crime of . 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, rndve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abziue; y. Sc. iey. 
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rN-CESTTTOtrS 

cfihaliitatioTi uv sextiar commerce between 
porsLiris related within the degrees %vliereiii 
marriage is prohibited by the law of a coun- 
try. Spiritual incest, (a) the crime of coha- 
bitation or sexual intercourse between per- 
sons who have a spiritual alliance by means 
of baptism or confirmation. (6) The act of 
a vicar or other beneflciaij who holds two 
henefices, the one depending on the colla- 
tion of the other. 

Incestuous (in-sest’u-ns), a. 1. Guilty of 
incest ; as, an inoestuous person. ‘ An fii- 
mtuom Herod discoursing of chastity.’ 
South.— 2. Involving the crime of incest; as, 
an incestuous connection. ‘Love not adul- 
terous nor fnce,9tttow«.’ Warhtirton. 
Incestuously (in-sest'u-us-li), adv. In an 
incestuous manner; in a manner to involve 
the crime of incest. 

Incestuousness (in-sest'u-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being incestuous. 

Inch (insh), n. [A. Sax. ince, ynco, an inch, 
the twelfth part of a foot; L. uncia, a twelfth 
part. Ounce is the same word in another 
form. ] 1. A lineal measure, being the twelfth 
part of a foot. The inch is subdivided deci- 
mally for scientific purposes, and into halves, 
quarters, eighths, sixteenths, &c., for me- 
chanical purposes. Another division, scarcely 
now tised, was into twelfth parts, called 
Ihies, as well as into three parts, called 
bar]ey-corn.s, from its being supposed to he 
eipial to the length of three bai’ley-coms.~ 

2. .Proveibially, a small quantity or degree. 

Give not an vic/t of ground. Drayton. 

3. A critical moment. 

Beldame, I think, we watch’d you at an inch. 

Shak. 

—By inches, by slow degrees; gradually.— 
Excomirntnication by inch of candle. See 
under CANDLE. --Sale by inch of candle. See 
under Sale. 

Inch (insh), v.t. l. To drive by inches or 
small degrees. [Kare.] 

Valiant, they say, but very popular; 

He gets too far into the .soldiers' graces, 

And ittehes out my master. IXyyden. 

2. To deal out by inches; to give sparingly. 

A insworth, [Bare. ] 

Inch (insh), v.i. To advance or retire by 
small degrees; to move slowly. 

Now Turnus doubts, and yet disdains to yield, 

But with slow paces measures back tlie field, 

And incites to the wall. Diydeu. 

Inch (insh), n. [Gael, innis, an isIand,probably 
allied to L. insula.] An Island: a frequent 
element in names of small islands belong- 
ing to Scotland; as, Incltcolin, Inc/tkeith. 

It appears also in many names of places on 
the uuiiulaud.whichhefore the last elevation 
of central Scotland were islands; as, the 
Inches of Perth. In Ireland, it more fre- 
quejitly assumes the forms Innis, Ennis. 

The blackening wave is edged with white; 

To inch awA rock the sea-mews fly. Sir tV. Scott. 

Inch (insh), a. Measuring an inch in any 
. dimension, whether length, breadth, or 
thickness: used in composition; as, two- 
inch, four-fncA. — Inch stuff, deal boards 
siisved 1 inch thick. 

Inchamher (in-cham'b6r), v.t [Prefix in, 
in, within, and chamber.] To lodge in a 
chamber. Sherwood. 

Inchangeahility (in-chanj'a-hil"i-ti), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and changeability.] XJn- 
changeahleness. Kenrick. 

Inchant (in-chant'), v.t Same as Enchant. 
Incharitable (in-cha'rit-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and charitable.] Uncharitable. 
Incharityt (in-clia'ri-ti), ». [Prefix in, not, 
and charity.] Want of charity. Warner. 
Inchase (in-chas'), v.t. Same as Enchase. 
Inchastity (in-chas'ti-ti), n. [Prefix -tw, not, 
and chastity.] Lewdness; impurity; un- 
chastity ton. 

Inched (insht), a. Containing inches: added 
to words of number; as, tour-inched. Shah, 
Inchest (in-cliest'), v.t [Prefix in, in, into, 
and c/i.e,st] To put into a chest. 

Inchipin (insh'i-pin), w. Same as Inchpin. 
Inch-meal (insli'mel), adv, [Inch, and suf- 
Hx -meal, as in piece-meal,' A. Sax, -mmlum, 
from •/«,«(!, a part ] By small degrees; little 
, by little. —By inch-meal, by degrees. 

Ail the infections that the sun sucks up 
. From bogs, fens, flats, on Prospero fall, and make hun 
By inch-meal a disease ! Shcti, 

Inchoate (in'ko-at), v.t. [L. inchoo, incho- 
afa-wi, to begin.] 'To begin. [Bare.] , 
Inchoate (in'ko-at), a. Eecently or just ] 
begun; commenced; incipient; also, existing 
in elements; Incomplete. 

It is neither a substance perfect, nor a substance 
inchoate, Raleigh. 


Inchoately (in'ko-at-li), adv. Ill an incho- 
ate manner; in an incipient degree. 

I was in body shere, but not in HI hid, 

So that my sin is but ipichoately pertnet. 

CarCiurisht. 

InchoatioiX (in-ko-ii'shon), n. The act of 
beginning; commencement; inception. 

The setting on foot some of those arts hi tho.se 
parts, would be looked upon a.s tlie first inchoation 
oftliem. Sir M. Hale. 

Inchoative (in'ko-at-iv), a, .Expressing or 
indicating beginning; inceptive; as, an in- 
choative verb, otherwise called inceptive. 
Inchoative (in'ko-at-iv), n. That which 
begins or that which expresses the begin- 
ning of an action or state; specifically, in 
gram, an inceptive verb. ‘ Verbs called in- 
ceptives or inchoatives.’ Harris. 

Inchpin (insh'pin), n. The sweetbread of a 
deer. 

Although I gave them 

All the sweet morsels call'd tongue, ears, and dou- 

cets.— 

What, and the inch-pin t—Ye^ II, [fmt.'son. 

Ineicurahle (in-sik'u-ra-hl), a. [L. ineicur, 
not tame.) That cannot he tamed; untam- 
able. [Rare.] 

Incidet (in-sld'l, v.t. [L. ineido—in, in, into, 
and cmdo, to strike.] 1. To cut into,— 2. In 
med. to resolve or break up, as some coagu- 
lated humour, by meims of medicines. 
Incidence (in'si-dens), n. [L.L. incidentia, 
from L. incido—in, into, upon, and cado, to 1 
fall. ] 1. 1 An incident or occurrence; a casu- 
alty.— 2. Mode or way of falling; the failing 
of a tax or other burden.— 3. In jihysics, the 
direction in which a body, or a ray of light, 
heat, &c., falls upon any surface. 

In equal incidences tliere is a considerable inequa- 
lity of refractions. Neivton, 

—Angle of incidence, the angle formed by 
the line of incidence, and a line drawn from 
tlie point of contact, perpendicular to the 
plane or surface on which the body im- 
pinges. Thus, if a body a impinges on the 
plane DE at the point B, and a perpendicu- 
lar BH be drawn, then the angle abh is 
generally called the angle 
of incidence, and abd a it c 

the angle of inclination. V / 

Some authors, however, V..- 

make abd the angle of /\ /\ 

incidence and abh the / \ / \ 

angle of inclination. In / \/ ] 

optics, the line of direc- ^ b 

tlon in wliich a ray is pro- 
pagated, as AB, is called the line of incidence, 
or the incident ray, and the point b where 
an incident ray meets the rejecting or re- 
fracting surface is called the point of inci- 
denoe. Also, BH is called the amis of inci- 
dence. It is a fundamental principle in 
optics that the angle of incidence ABH is 
equal to the angle of reflection H bo, where 
AB is the incident ray and BC the reflected 
ray. (See EEPLECtIon.) When an elastic 
body strikes a hard and fixed plane it re- 
bounds from the plane, making the angles 
of incidence and reflection equal. 

Incidency (in'si-deu-si), n. In eidence (which 
see). 

Incident (in'si-dent), a. [L. incidens, inei- 
dentis, ppr. of inciilo, to fall into or upon, 
See INCIDENCE. ] 1. Balling or striking upon, 
as a I'ay of light upon a reflecting surface. 
See Incident ray, in optics, under Inci- 
dence.— - 2. Coining or happening occasion- 
ally, or not in the imual coiu'se of things, or 
not according to expectation or in connec- 
tion with the main design; casual ; fortuit- 
ous. 

As the ordinary course of common affairs is dis- 
posed of by general laws, so likewise men's rarer 
incident necessities and utilities should be with spe- 
cial equity considered. Hooker, 

3. Liable to happen; apt to occur; hence, 
naturally liappening or appertaining; as, 
intemperate passions incident to human na- 
ture ; diseases incident to a climate; mis- 
fortunes incident to the poor. ‘ All chmices 
incident to man's fraU life.' Shah. ‘The 
studies incident to his profession. ' Milwavd. 

4. Appertaining to or following another 
thing, called the principal; as, a court baron 
is incident to a manor; rent is incident to a 
reversion; timber-trees are incident to the 
freehold, &e.—Inddent proposition, in logic, 
a proposition introduced by laho, which, 
■whose, whom, &c. ; as, J ulius, whose surname 
was Ccesar, overcame Bdmpey. 
iBicideilt (in'si-dent), w> 1. That which falls 

out or takes place; an event; casualty; what 
happens. 

No person, no iwo'd'ifwf in the play but must be of 
use to carry on the main design. Drydm. 


( 2. In law, it tiling necessarily ih-pcmling 
I uxmn, apiiertaiiiing tn, or xiassiug witii aii- 
otiicr that is more worthy, or priiieipal. 

To every estate in iands the law has annexed cer- 
tain peculiar incidents which appertain to it as of 
course without being expressly enumerated. 

Btiryill. 

Sys. Event, occurrence, fact, eiTciimstance, 
adventure, contingency, accident, casualty. 
Incidental (in-si-deut'al), a. l- Happening 
as an occasional event, without regularity; 
coming without design; casual; accidental; 
as, an incidental conversation; an 'inci- 
dental occurrence.— 2. Not necessary to the 
chief purpose; occasional. 

By some persons religious duties appear to be re- 
garded as an incidentctl business. Rogeri. 

—Accidental, Casual, Contingent, Fortuit- 
ous, Incidental. See under AcciitENTAL. 
iHCideatal (in-si-den t'al), n. An incident. 
[Bare.] 

So many weak pitiful incidentals attend on them. 

Pope, 

Incidentally (in-si-dent'al-li), adv. In an 
incidental manner; casufilly; without inten- 
tion; accidentally; beside the main ile.sign; 
occasion.'illy: as, I was ineidcntalhj iiresent 
when the conversation took i»hice. 

I treat either purposely or incidaitalfy ai coloufs. 

Boyle. 

Incidentalness (in-si-dent'iil-nes), n. State 
of being incidental, [Bare.] 

Incidently t (in'si-dent-Ii), mh’. Occasionally; 
by the way. 

It was incidently •snoveA amongst the judges wh.at 
.should be done for the king himself, who was at- 
tainted. Bacon. 

Incinerable (in-sin'6r-a-bl), «. That may be 
reduced to ashes; as, incinerable nvAttcr. 
Sir T. Broione. 

Incinerate (iu-sin'er-at), v. t [L.L. incmero, 
incineratum — L. in, into, and cims, cineris, 
ashes.] To burn to ashes. 

Incinerate t(in-sin'6Ml,t),«. Burnt to ashes. 
Bacon. 

Incineration (in-sin-ur-a'shon), n. The act 
of incinerating or reducing to ashes by com- 
bustion. 

Incipience, Incipiency (in-si'pi-ens, in-sl'- 
I)i-en-si), 'A. The condition of being incipient; 
hegiuning; commencement. 

Incipient (in-si'pl-ent), a. [L. indpiens, 
ineipienUs, ppr. of mcipio, to begin— wi, 
and cap io, to take.] Beginning; commenc- 
ing; beginning to show itself; as, the ineipi- 
ent stage of a fever; incipient light or day. 
Inclpiently (in-si'pi-ent-li), adv. In an 
incipient manner. 

Incircle (in-ser'kl), v.t. Same as Encircle. 
Incirclet (in-seriklet), n. A small circle. 
IneircuinscriptiWe(in-ser-kiim-skrip'ti-bl), 
a. [Prefix 't«, not, and circumscriptihle.] In- 
capable of being circiunserihed or limited. 
Incircumscription(in-s6i''kum-skrip"shon), 

71. Condition or quality of being incircum- 
scriptihle or limitless. 

Incircimispectfin-serdium-spekt), a. (Prefix 
in, not, and circumspect] Not eircumspecti 
heedless; regardless. 

Our fashions of eating ninke lus unlusty to iabour, 

. . . incircumcpect, inconsiderate, heady, rash. 

Tyndate. 

Inclrcunispection (in-sSr-kum-spek'shon), 
n. [Prefix in, not, and circimispection.] 
Want of circumspection; heedlessu ess. ‘ The 
incircwinspectimi of their belief.' Sir T. 
Broivne. 

Incise (in-siz'), v.t. pret. & pp. incised; ppr. 
incising. [Fr. incmr; L. incido, iiicisinti— 
in, into, and cmla, to eut.] 'To cut in; to 
carve. 

I on this grave thy epitaph incise. Cars’!!/. 
Incised (in-sizd'), a. Cut; made by cutting; 
as, an incised wound; incised lips.— •iiiotWti 
leaf, in hot a leaf iiTegularly, deeply, and ; 
shariily cut. 

Incisely (in-siz'li), adv. In the maimer of 
incisions or notches. Eaton. 

Incision (in-si'zhon),M. l. The act of incising 
or cutting into a substance. ‘ To sever by 
incision . . . a sore, the gangrene of a limb. ’ 
Milton.— 2. Fig. sharpness; trenchancy. 

The bards performed the function of public cen- 
sors with sharp incision. Prof. Mackie 

3. 'That, which is produced by incising; a 
separation of the substance ot any body 
made by a sharp instrument; a cut; a gash. 

4. t Separation or dissolution of viscid mat- 
ter by acids or drugs of any kind. 

Abstersion is a scouring off, or incision of viscous 
humours. Bacon, 

Incisive (in-si'siv), a. [Fr. ineisif, incisive, 
from L. incid. 0 , •mc-iswm, to cut into. See 
Incision.] l. Having the quality of cutting 
into or dividing the substance of anything. 
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2. Shariily and ukarly espre-ssive; pouotrat- 
ing; trenchant; sharp; acute. 

Tin; late I'rot'essor I-'i.'rricr . . . liatt iloiie iiuicli, in 
Iiis own lieantiful, easier, vif tsivt? v,ay, buud up a 
system of true creative spinui.il philu.sopliy. 

S£‘oismtrjt yie^os/>ci/ey. 

3, t Having the power of breaking up or dis- 
solving viscid or ooagxilnted humuui'S. ‘ In- 
cisive liquors.’ Boyle. — Incisive teeth, the 
foi'e teetlii tiie incisors. — Ineisine hones, in 
amt. the hones of the upper jaw, so named 
from contcaiiiiiig the incisors. 

Incisor (in -six' 6r),w. [L.] In a fore 

tooth; one of those teeth the special task of i 
which is to cut, bite, or separate. 

Incisory (iu-si'zo-ri), a. Having the quality, 
of cutting. 

Incisure (in-si'zhur), n. [L. incisura, from | 
iracido, mcisirm, to cut into. See Incision.] | 
A cut; a place opened hy cutting; an inci- 
sion, ‘A deep incisure up into the head.’ 
Derham. 

Incitant (in'.si-tant), n. fL. incifans, -,nn%- 
tantis, ppr. of incito, to set in rapid motion. 
Sec IKOITK.] 'i'hut which e.vcitus; a stimu- 
lant. Smart. 

IncitaMon (in-sit-a'shon), n. [L. inaitatio, 
indtationis. See INCITE.] 1. The act of 
inciting or moving to action; incitement.— 

2. Tiiat” which incites to action; that which 
rouses or prompts; incitement; motive; 
incentive. ‘ 'The strongest and noblest in- 
citation to honest attempts.’ Tatler. 

Incite (in-sit'), v.t. pret. &pi). incited; ppr. 
inciting. \h.inoito— -in, on, andci'to, tourge, 
to rouse.] 'I'o move to action; to stir up; 
to spur on. 

Antiocluis, when he incited Prusias to join in war, 
set before him the greatness of tiie Konians. Baam. 
No blown ambition doth our arms incite. Shak. 

'• Stn, To stimulate, instigate, spur,goa(l,urge, 
rouse, provoke, excite, encourage, prompt, 
animate. 

Incitement (in-si t'raent), n. 1. 'Phe act of 
inciting or state of being incited.— 2. 'That 
which incites the mind or moves to action; 
motive; incentive; impulse; spur; stimulus; 
encouragement. 

From the lon|f records of distant ag^e, 

Derive iiicztsfJients to renew thy raj^e. Pofe. 

Inciter (in-slt'cr), n. One who or that which 
incites or moves to action. 

AH this wliich I have clepahited to thee are inciters 
and rousers of my mind. Shelton, 

Incitingly (in-sit'ing-li), ado. So as to 
exciteto action. 

Incito-motorflncitO'inotoryfiE'si-to-mo"- 
tor, in'si-tiiuna'TQ-ri), n. In mmt. a term 
applied to an action the reverse of excito- 
motor, as in the ease of muscular motion, 
which commences in the nervous centres 
and excites the muscles to contraction. 
Bunglison. 

Inclvil (in-si'vil), a. [ITeflx in, not, and 
. cirfl,] Not civil; rude; impolite. 

Incivility (iu-si-vil'i-ti), n. [ITeflx in, not, 

, and civility.] 1. Want of civilization; un- 
civilized state. 

By this means infinite numbers of souls may be 
brought from their idolatry, bloody sacrifices, ignor- 
; ance, and incevihty, to the wonsiupping of the true 
God. Raleigh. 

■ 2. Want of courtesy; rudeness of manners 
toward others; impoliteness. Tillotson.— 
S, An act of rudeness or ill breeding. 

' No person offered me the least incivility. Lndlow. 
SYS. Impoliteness, uneourteousness, nnraan- 
nerllnesB, disrespect, rudeness. 
Incivilization. (in-shvil-iz-iT'shon), a. [.Prefix 
in, not, and civilization.], The state of being 
uncivilized; want of civilization; barbarism. 
Wright. 

Incivilly (in-si'viMi), adv. I’licivilly ; rudely. 
Incivisin(iii-si'’vizm), n. [Prefix in, not, and 
' eim'sM,] Want of civism ; want of patriotism 
: or love to one’s country; unfriendliness to 
the state or government of wliich one is a 
citizen. Macavluy. fltare,] 

Inclamation I (iu-lvlam-a'sliou), n. Shout; 

► exclamation. ‘Kend their throats .with in- 
clanmtions.’ Bp. Hall. . „ 

►Inclasi) (in-klaspO. '«.f. Enclasp (which see). 

The fl.'Jtteriiig ivy who did ever see 
Inctnsp the huge trunk of an aged tree? . 

Beaumont. 

InclavatedL (in-klav'at-ed), a. [L, in, into, 
and eluoatus, pp. of clavo, to fasten with 
a nail, trom olavus, a nail] Set; fast iixed. 
Incle (ing'kl), ?i. Same as Inide. 
Inclemency (in-kleTnen-si), n. 'Ihc condi- 
tion or.quality of being inclement: (a) want 
of clemency; want of mildness of temper; 

. immerelfiilness; harshness; severity, "The 
;inciemencj/ .of the late pope.’ (6) 


Itouglmess; boisteroiisness; storininess; sc- 
v'ere'cold, &c. 'The inclemeneie.s of morn- ; 
ingair.’ Pope. , . i 

Inclement (in-kle'ment), «. [.Prehx w, not, 
and clement] Not clement: («) destitute ; 
of n mild and kind temper; void of tender- i 
ness; unmerciful; severe; harsh, (h) I’hysi- : 
cally severe or harsh; rough; stormy; bois- | 
terous; rainy; rigorously cold, &c.; as, i 
indemenf weather. ‘ 'Togmird tlie wretched i 
from the 't?idicmc'nf sky.’ Pope. i 

Inclemently (iii-kle'ment-li), adv. In an | 
inclement luannev. _ 

Inclinable (in-klin'a-W), a. [L. incUnabihs, 
from inelino, to bend, to incline. See IN- 
OIjINE.] 1. Leaning; tending; as, a tower 
indinahle to fall. 'lientlc.ii.—% H.aving the 
intellect, the feeliiig.s, oi- tlie will turned or 
tending in a certa'iu direction ; inclined ; 
snmewliat disposed; as, a mind inclinable 
to truth. 

The very constitution of .i niiiUitude is not so in- 
clinable to .srive as to fie.stroy. Fuller. 

Inclinableness (in-kliu'a-ljl-nes), n. The 
state of lieing inclinable; inclination. 
Inclination (in-klin-a'shon), n. [L. inclin- 
atio, inclinationis, from inelino, to bend, to 
incline. .See Incline.] l. The act of in- 
clining; a leaning; any deviation from a 
direction or position regarded as the normal 
one; a bending downwards; as, the inclina- 
tion of the Iiead in bowing. 

Tliere was a pleasant arltoiir, not by .art, 

But of the trees’ own inclination, niade. Spenser. 

2. In geoni. and mech. the mutual approach, 
tendency, or leaning of two bodies, lines, or 
planes towards each other, so as to make 
an angle at tlie point where they meet, or 
where their lines of direo- 
tion meet. This angle is c 

called the angle of incli- 
nation; thus, the angle ; 

of inclination cab is tlie l 

measure of the inclina- ‘‘ 
tion of the two lines c.A, 

BA. — 3. A set or bent of the mind or will; 
tendency, proclivity, or propensity ; a dis- 
position more favourable to one thing or 
person than to another; feeling; desire; 
wish. 

A mere inclination to a thing is not properly a 
willing of th.at tiling. South. 

It does not, liowever, appear tliat in things so Inti- 
mately connected with the happiness of life <is mar- 
riage and the choice of an employment, parents 
Inave .any right to force tlie inclinations of their chil- 
dren. Beattie. 

4. A person for whom or that for which one 
ha.s a liking or preference. ‘ Monsieur Hoeft, 
wlui was a great inclination of miue.’ Sir 
W. Temple.— f). In pharmacy, the act hy 
wliicli a clear liquor is poured off from some 
sediment by merely stooping the vessel; 
decantation. — .Inclination of an orbit, in 
astron. the angle which an orbit makes with 
the ecliptic. — Inclination or dip of the 
needle. .See under HIP.— Bias, Inclina- 
tion. See under Bent. — Syn. Obliquity, 
slope, slant, loaning, tendency, lient, prone- 
ness, bias, propensity, prepossession, predi- 
lection, feeling, desire, affection, wish. 
Inclinatorily' (in-fclin'a-to-ri-li), adv. In 
an inclined manner; with inclination; ob- 
licpiely. 

Inclinatory (in-klin'a-to-ri), a. Having the 
quality of leaning or inclining. 

Incline (in-kl)n'’),'r.z. pret. At pp. indined; 
ppr. inclining. [L. ineiMio, to incline— m, 
in, on, and cUno, Gr. klino, to bend; allied 
to E. (which see).] 1. To deviate from 
a direction which is re.garded as normal ; to 
bend down; to le.an; to tend; as, converg- 
ing lines incline toward each other; a road 
inclines to the north or south.— 2. To be 
disposed ; to have some wish or desire ; to 
tend, as towiu’ds .m opinion, course of action, i 
A/C. 

Their hearts inclined to follow Abitnelech. 

: Judg. ix. 3, 

Incline (in-klin'), v, t. 1. To cause to deviate 
from a line, position, or direction; to give a 
leaning to; to direct; as, tvicfine the column 
or post to the east; luclirie your head to the 
right. 

A towering structure to the palace joined ; 

To this his steps the thoughtful prince 

Popi, 

2. To give a tendency or propension to; to 
turn; to dispose. 

my heart unto thy testiinonies. Ps. cxi.v, 36. j 

3. To bend; to cause to stoop or how; as, to I 

inelino the head or the body in acts of rever- 1 
ence or civility. | 

With due respect my body I f 

As to some being of superior kind. Dry den. \ 


Fate, fflr, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; . tube, tub, bpll; 


Incline (in-kliiT), n. An inclined plane; an 
ascent or descent, as in a road or railway; 
a slope. 

Inclined (in-klind'), p. and a. 1. Having, a 
leaning or tendency; disposed. — 2. In hot. 
curved with the convex side np.— Inclined 
plane, in mech. a plane inclined to the hori- 
zon, or forming with a horizontal plane any 
aiigle whatever excepting a right angle. It 
is one of the mechanic powers. The figure 



ABO represents an inclined plane: A c is the 
plane properly so called; c B the height of 
the plane, BA its base, and bag the angle 
of mcliiiatioii or elevation. 'The power ne- 
cessary to sustain any weight on an inclined 
plane is to the weight as the height of the 
plane to its length, or as CB to OA. Hence, 
the less the height of the plane in propor- 
tion to its length, or the less the angle of 
inclination, the greater the mechanical 
effect. The inclined pl.ano enable.? us to 
raise a given weight along an inclined sur- 
face to a given elevation with less expense 
of force tj'nm would be required to raise it 
perpendicularly to the same elevation. 

Incliner (in-klin'er), n. One who or that 
which inclines; speeiflcally, an inclined 
dial. 

Inclinometer (in-klSn-om'et-er), ?i. [L. in- 
elino, to bend, .and Or. metron, a mciisure.] 
In elect, an apparatus for deteimining the 
vertical element of the magnetic force. 

Inclip (in-klip'), v.t. [Prefix and clip.] 
'To grasp; to inclose; to surround. , 

Whnte’ef the oce.nn pales, or sky inclips. 

Is thine it thou wilt have it. Shak, 

Incloister (in-klois'ter), v. t. [Prefix in, and 
cto&tcr.] Hame as Encloister. Lovelace, . 

Inclose (in-kloz'X v.t. pret. & pp. inclosed; 
ppr. inclosing. [.Prefix fu, and cfose.] L To 
surround; to shut in; to confine on all sides; 
to shut up: to environ; to encom^pass; as, 
to inclose a field with a fence; to inclose a 
fort or an army with troops; to inclose a 
town with walls. 

How many evils have inclosed me round! Shah. 

2. To separate from common grounds by a 
fence; as, to inclose lands.— 8. 'To cover with 
a ease, wrapper, or envelope; to cover under 
seal; as. to inclose a letter or a bank-note. 

4. t To put into harness. 

Thev went to coach and their horse inclo.te. 

Incloser (in-kloz'Cr), n. One who or that 
which inclo-ses; one who separates land 
from common grounds by a fence. 

Inclosure (in-klo'zhur), n. 1. The act of in- 
closing or state of being inclosed; shut up 
or encompassed ; siiecilicully, the separa- 
tion of land from common ground into dis- 
tinct possession.? by a fence; appropriation 
of things common.— 2. That wliich is in- 
closeil; a space inclosed or fenced: a space 
comprehended within certain limit.?. 

Within the inclosure there was a great .store of 
houses. Hackluyt. 

3. That which incloses, as a fence. ' Break- 
ing our inclosure every moon.’ Sir T. 
Browne. 

IlLClotid(iii-kloud'),7;.f. [Prefix 7/i,and cloud.] 
To darken; to obscure; to encloud. 

Include (in-kliuT), v.t. pret. A pp. included; 
ppr.. including. [L. includo — in, in, and 
daudo, to shut up.] 1. To confine within; 
to hold; to contain; as, the shell of a nut 
includes the kernel. ‘The shelUncludes a 
pearl.’ Johnson. [’Rare.]— 2. To comprise; 
to comprehend ; to contain ; as, Great Bri- 
tain includes England, Scotland, and 'Wales. . 

The loss of .such a lord jiicAirfej all harm. Shak. 

3. t To conclude or terminate. 

Come, let u,s go ! we Avill fwcA-'rfe all jart, , ^ . 

With triumphs, mirth, and rare solemnity, .Snetk. 

Syn. To comprise, comprehend, embrace; 
contam, involve. 

Included (in-klful'ed), p. and a. Oimtaincd; 
comprebended. r~ JvifllMdcd style, in. hot. a 
style which does not: project beyond the 
mouth of the corolla, as in the pea and 
dead-nettle.— Bielutied stamens, in hot, sta- 
mens which do not project beyond the 
mouth of the corolla, as in the Cinchona. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; 5% Sc. fey. 



INCLUDIBLE 

IncludiLle (in-ldutl'i-l)!), a. Capable oi 
lieing included. Bentham. 

Inclvisa (in-klu'sa), n. [L. indudo, to in- 
close.] Cuvier’s name for a tribe of lamel- 
libranchiate molluscs, the animals of which 
have the mantle open at the anterior ax- 
treniity, or near the middle only, for the 
passa.ge of the foot; at the posterior end it 
is prolonged into tubes of great length, as 
in the razor-shells. The bivalves of this 
tribe ai’e remarkable for their powers of 
burrowing into clay, saud, wood, or even 
atony rock. It includes the Teredo navalis 
(or ship-borer), the Pholas, &c. 

Ihciusion (in-klu'zhon), n. [L. mclusio, from 
indudo, inclusurn, to shut in. See Incppdb. ] 
The act of including, or state of being in- 
cluded. 

The Dutch should have obliged themselves to 
make no peace without the indusiim of their allies. 

Temple, 

Inclusive (in-klu'siv), a. [Fr. inalusif, from 
L. ineludo, inclusurn, to shut in. See IN- 
CMIPE.] 1. Inclosing; encircling. 

The inclusive verge 

Of golden metal that must round iiiy brow. Shale, 

2. Comprehended in the number or sum ; com- 
prehending the stated limit or extremes; as, 
imm Monday to Saturday inclusive, that is, 
feddng in both Monday and Saturday. 
Inclusively (in-klu'siv-li), adv. In an in- 
clusive maimer; so as to include; as, from 
Monday to Saturday inclusively. 

Inclyningt (in-klin'ing), ppr. Bowing. 
Spenser. 

Incoacll (iu-koch'), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
coaeh.J To place or convey in a coach. 
[Rare.] 

Incoact.t Incoacted t (in-k6-akt',in-kd-akt'- 
ed), a. [L. in, not, and coactus, pp. of eoyn, 
to constrain.] Unconstrained. 
Incoagulable (in-ko-ag'u-la-hl), co. [Prefix 
, in, not, and coagidable.] Not coagulable; 
incapable of being coagulated or concreted. 
Incoalescence (in-ko-al-es'ens), n. [Prefix 
ill, not, and coalescence.} Want of coales- 
cence. 

Incoctedt (in-kokt'ed), a. Not digested; in- 
digestible. ‘JricoefefT crudities.’ Bp. Hall. 
Incoercible (in-ko-drs'i-bl), a, [Prefix in, 
not, and coercible.} 1. Not to be coerced or 
compelled; Incapable of being compelled or 
forced.— 2. In cheni. incapable of being I'e- 
duced to a liquid form by any amount of 
pressure: formerly said of certain gases. 
Incoexistence (in-kd-egs-ist'ens), n. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and coexistence.} A not existing 
together. 

Incog (in-kog'), adv. [Gontr. from incognito.} 
In concealment; in disguise or under an 
assumed name; in a manner not to be 
known. 

But if you’re rough, and use him like a dog. 

Depend upon it he’ll remain Mddtson. 

Incogitability (in-ko'Jl-ta-bil'T-ti), n. The 
quality of being incogitable or incapable of 
being made the object of thought. 

We then predicate incogitability. and if we do not 
always preciicnte, as an equivalent, non-existence, vve 
shall never err. Sir IV, Hamilton. 

Incogitable (in-ko'jit-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and cogitable.} Not cogitable; inoap- 
able of being thought of; incapable of being 
made the object of thought. 

If Schelling's liypothfcsis appear to us fjtrqSvVaWt:, 

. that of Cousin is seen to be self-contradictory. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Incogitance, Incogitaney (in-ko'jit-ans, 
in-ko'jit-an-si), n. [L. imogiiantia, thought- 
lessness— iii, not, and eo^iffo, to think.] 

. Want of thought or the power of thinking. 
Incogitant (iii-ko'jit-ant), a. (.L. inmjitans, 
■:inaogit.antis—in, not, and cogitans, ppr. of 
cDg'fto, to think,] Not thinking; thought- 
■■■■less. , „ ■ , ( ■ ' 

Men are careless and and slip into the 

• pit of destruction before they are aware. Goodman. 

Incogitantly (in-ko'Jit-ant-li), adv. With- 
out consideration. 

Incogitative (in-ko'jit-kt-iv), a, [Prefix in, 
not, md cogitative.} Not cogitative; not ■ 
thinking; wanting the power of thought. 

Purely materia! bejnfr.s, as clippings of our beards, 

.. . . we will call beings. Locke. 

Incogitati'vity (in-ko'jit-a-tiv"i-ti), n. Qua- 
,: Iity of being incogitative; want of thought 
or the power of thinking. [Bare.] 

God may .superadd a faculty of thinking to ineegi- 
tcctivity. Wollaston. 

lacognlsable (in-kog'niz-a-bl), a. See lx- : 

^ OOSNIZABLB. 

Ineognisance (in-kog'niz-ans), n. See In- . 
; COSNIZANOE. 

IlieogJllsant (in-kog'niz-ant),(X. SeelNOoa- 
NIZANT, 
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Incognita (in-kog'ni-ta), n. [It.] A feinaie 
wlio i,H unknown or in di-s, guise; the state of 
a female’s being hi disguise or unknown. 
Incognito (in-kog'ni-td), «. or adn. lit. Sp. 
and Fr., from L. incoynitus, unkuoum—'tM, 
not, and cognUus, known,] Unknown; in 
concealment; in a disguise; in an assumed 
character and under an assumed name. 
Inc9gnito(in-kogTii-t6),u. l. One unknown, 
or in disguise, or under an assumed name.— 
2. Concealment; state of concealment; as- 
sumption of a disguise or feigned charac- 
ter. 

His incognito was endangered. Sir IV. Scott. 

Incognizable, Incognisable (iii-kogTiiz- 
a-bl or in-kon'iz-a-bl), a. [Prefix wi, not, 
and cognizable.} Not cognizable; incapable 
of being recognized, known, or distin- 
guished; iiieap.able of being thoroughly e.x- 
plored or investigated. 

The Lettish race, not a prunitive stock of the Slav!, 
but a distinct branch, now become incognizaMc. 

IV. Tcoke. 

An ! let us make no claim 
On life'.s hicogmsable sea 
To too e:iact a steering of our way. 

Matt, ylrnold. 

Ineognizance, Incognisance (m-kog'ni- 
zans or in-kon'i-zans), n. Failure to recog- 
nize, know, or apprehend. 

This incoi^nizance may be explained on three pos- 
sible hypotheses. Sir Ha77iiiton, 

Incognizant, Incognisant (in-kog'ni-zant 
or in-kon'i-zant), a. Not cognizant; failing 
to notice or apprehend. 

Of the several operations themselves, as acts of 
volition, we are wliolly inco^^nizajit. 

Sir IV, Hamilton. 

Incognoscibility (in-kog-nos'i-bil'T-ti), ». 
The state of being incognoscible, or not cap- 
able of being known. 

The incognoscibility of the law, and its extreme 
uncertainty, render a re.sort to the tribunals often 
necessary for obtaining justice. y. S. ilAV/. 

Incognoscible (in-kog-nos'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and cognoscible.} Not cognoscible; 
incapable of being comprehended, known, 
or distinguished; incognizable. 
Incoberenee (in-ko-hSFen.s), n. [Prefi.x in, 
not, and coherence.} The quality of being 
incohei’ent: (a) want of coherence; want of 
cohesion or adherence; looseness or uncon- 
nected state of parts, as of apowder. (b) Wmt 
of connection in ideas, language, &c.; in- 
congruity ; inconsistency ; want of agree- 
ment or dependence of one part on another; 
stSi the inaofierenae of arguments, facts, or 
pi'inciples. 

I find that laying the intermediate ideas naked in 
their cine order shows the incoherence of the argu- 
mentations better than .syllogisms. Locke. 

Incoherenoy (in-ko-her'eii-si), n. Iiicoliei-- 
enee (which see). 

Incobereiit (in-ko-heFent), a. |Prefl.x in, 
not, and coherent.} Not coherent: (a) want- 
ing cohesion; loose; unooimected; not fixed 
to each other: applied to matexial substan- 
ces. ‘A thousand incoherent pieces.’ Sicift. 
(b) Wanting coherence or agreement; incon- 
gi’uous; inconsistent; having no dependence 
of one part on another ; as, the thoughts of 
a dreaming man and the language of a mad- 
man are incoherent. 

This historian of men and manners goes on in the 
same rambling incoherent manner. {Varburton. 

Incoberentiflc (iu-k6-heFent-if"ik), a. [E. 
incoherent, and L. faoio, to make.] Causing 
incoherence. CoUndge. 

Incobereii'tly (in-kd-her'ent-li), adv. In an 
Incoherent manner; inconsistently; without 
coherence of parts. ^ Speaking uTationally 
md incoherently.’ Broome. 
Incoberentness (in-k6-heFeiit-nes),w. Want 
of coherence; incoherence. 

IneoinoideHce (in-ko-ln'si-dens), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and comcidence.} Want of coinci- 
dence or agreement. 

Incoincident (in-ko-in'si-dent), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and comcident] Not Coincident; 
not agreeing in time, place, or principle. 
Incolumlty t ( in-ko-lum'i-ti), n. [L. inco- 
lumitas, tvom incolumis, safe.] Safety; se- 
curity. 

Incombinet fin-kom-bin'), v.i. [Prefix in, 
not, and combine.} To refuse to combine 
or unite; to disagi-ee; to differ. 

To sow the sorrow of man’.s nativity with seed of 
two incoherent and dispositions. 

Milton. 

Incom.brO'as.t n. Cumbrous; cumbersome. 
Chaucer. 

Incombustibility (in - koni-bust'i-bil"i-ti ), 
n. The quality of being incombustible. 
‘Amianthus (remarkable) for its incombus- 
tibility d Bay. 


Incombustible (in-kom-lmst'i-bl), a. [Pre- 
; tlx in, not, and crmbustible.] Not combust- 
ible ; inciipa) de of being burned, dcuoiuiio-sed, 
or consumed by fire. 

In Eubi.tia’s i«le, 

A wondrous rock is found, of wJiich aro v/oven 
Vests Dyer. 

Incombustitoleness (in-kom-bu:->t'i-bl-m.B), 
n. Incombustibility. 

Incombustibly (in-kom-bust'i-bli), ndr. So 
as to resist combustion. 

Income (in'kum), n. 1, f The act of coming 
in; admittance; ingress; introduction, ‘At 
mineinemwfi I louted low.’ Brunt.- -'Z Tliat 
which comes or has come in; specifically, 

(a) that gain which a person derive.s from 
]ii.s labour, birsiness, orproperty of any kind; 
receipts or emoluments regularly accniing 
from property or office; the annual receipts 
of a private person or a corporation; re- 
venue. 

Jneome ... is of recent introiiuctioj!, tliouph 
Saxon in its elements and form, ami it is generally 
applied to the peenniary product of estate's, offices, 
or occupations, and even when used with respect to 
lands, its signification is confined to the nioiiey re- 
ceived for rent, or the net profit accruing from the 
.sale of the crops. It correspond.s very closely to the 
German einkomnien in etymology, .structure and sig- 
nification, and i.s a good e.x:imple of verbal affinity 
hetween a Teutonic dialect and our own. 

G. P. Marsh. 

(b) [Scotch.] A disease affecting any part of 
the body, which hai3 no known or apparent 
cause; as distinguished from a disease in- 
duced by accident or contagion. 

Her wh eel . . . was nae langer of ony use to her, 
for she had got an income in the right ami, and 
coudna spin. ' Gail. 

(c) Inspiration, com-age or zeal, supcniatur- 
ally imparted. [Obsolete and rare. ] 

I would then in.ake in and steep : 

My income in their blood. Chap.n.tn. 

Incomer (in'kum-^r), n. 1. One who comes 
in; one who succeeds another, as a tenant of 
land, houses, &'c.— 2. [.Scotch.] One resi- 
dent in a place, but not a native; one who 
enters a company, society, or the like. 
Income-tax (in'kum-taks), vi. An assessed 
tax of 80 much per £1 on all incomes, emolu- 
ments, profits, tfcc., or on all above a certain 
amount. 

Incoming (inTium-ing), a. I. Coming in, as 
an occupant; as, an incoming tenant,— 

2. Coming in, as the produce of laljour, pro- , 
party or business; accruing. ‘A full in- 
coming profit on the product of Ms labour.’ 
Biirlce.—S. [Scotch.] Ensuing; as, the in- 
coming week. 

Incoming (in'kum-ing), n. l. The act of 
coming in, entering, or arriving. ‘ Begin- 
ning to take an interest in the iiwninings 

and outgoings of the trains.’ Dickens. 

2. That which comes in; income; gain; source 
of revenue. 

Many incomings are subject to great fluctuations. 

Tooke. ■ 

Iixeomity (in-kom'i-ti), n. [Prefix fn, not, 
and cowii% (which see).] Want uf enmity; 
incivility. 

In eommendam. [LL] By favour; as, to 
hold tj vacant lirmg in oommendam, to hold 
it by favour of the crown, till a proper pas- 
tor is provided. 

Incommensnrability ( in-kom-men''su-ra- 
biri-ti), n. The quality or state of being 
incommensm-alde. 

Incommensurable ( ra-kom-men'su-ra-bl ), 
a. [Prefix in, not, md cmmnenswahle.} 
Not commensurable; having no common 
measure; as, two quantities are incotnmen- 
siiraUe when no tliird quantity can be found 
that is an aliquot part of both. 
Incommensurable (in-kom-men's'u-ra-bl), 
71. One of two or more quantities which 
have no common measure. 
IncommensuxablenessCin-koni-men'su-ra- 
bl-nes), 71. Incommensurability. 
Incommensurably (in-kom-men'su-ra-bli), 
adv. In an incommensurable manner. 
Incommensurate (in-koni-men'su-rat),^ ce. 
[PrelLx in, not, and mnmenmrate.} 1. Not 
commensurate; not admitting of a common 
measure.— 2. Not of equal measure or ex- 
tent; not adequate; as, oiu- means are in- 
commenmrate to our wants.— Syn. Unequal, 
inadequate, insuflicient. 
Incommensurately(iii-koni-men'su-rat-U), 
adv. Not in equal or due measure or pro- 
portion. 

Inconuuensurateness(in-kom-men'su-rrit- 
nes), «. State of being incommensurate. 
Incommiscible (in-koiu-mis'i-bl), a. rrrefl.x 
in, not, cow, with, and miscible.} Incap- 
able of being commixed or mutually mixed. 
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Incommisto© (in-kom-miks'tur). n. [Pre- 
fis m, Bot, and commixture-] A state of 
being UBuiised, . . , ^ 

Incominodatet (in-komtoo-rtat), v.t. pret. 
A', pp. inmmmodated; i)pr. mmmmodaUng. 
[L. ineommodo, incommodatmn, from in- 
nimmiidm. inconvenient, — mi, not, and com- 
madux, convenient. -See CoMMOWOtiS,] To 
incommode. Incammodated mth a resty 
hortie.’ Bp. Hall. 

lucommodatioa (in-komTno-cla"ahoii), n. 
State of being incommodated or mcoin- 
laoded. 

Incommode (in-kom-mod'), v.t. pret. & pp. 
'incommoded: ppr. incomnioding. [Jr. in- 
ooiumoder; L. ineommodo, to he troublesome 
to an.v one. See iNCOMMOD.Vi'E.] To give 
inconvenience to; to give trouble to; to dis- 
turb or molest; to worry; to put out; as, 
visits of strangers at unseasonable hours in- 
commode a family. 

Temporal pressures and adversities . . . may 
sometimes iucommode tlie man, yet can never read! 
the saint. South. 

SyjST. To discommode, disturb, trouble, mo- 
: lest, inconvenience, worry. 
Incominodementt (In-kom-mod'ment), n. 
The act of incommoding, or state of being 
incommoded; inconvenience. Cheyne. 
mcommodious (in-kom-m6'cli-u,s), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and conirnodioiis,] Not commodi- 
ous ; inconvenient ; tending to incommode; 
not aifording ease or advantage; unsuitable; 
giving trouble; annoying. 

I may .safely say that all the ostentation of our 
grandees is just like a train, of no use in the world, 
but horribly cumbersome and iuconmiodious. 

Cowpey. 

lacommodiously (in-kom-mo'di-us-li), adv. 
In an incommodious manner; inconveni- 
ently; unsuitably. 

Incommodiousness (in-kom-mo'di-us-nes), 
•n. The condition or quality of being in- 
commoflious ; inconvenience ; unsuitable- 
ness. ! 

Ineonimodityt (in-kom-mod'i-ti),M. [L. in- 
coinruoditas. See IKCOMMODATE.] Incon- 
venience; trouble; disadvantage. 'The fn- 
oormiodities ... of usury.’ Bacon. ‘ Agreat 
fncommocZ'ity to the body,’ Jer. Taylor; 
Inco3xinitmicahility(in-kom-nia'ni-ka-bil"- 
i-ti), n. [ Svam inco7nmunieable. ] The 
quality of being incommunicable, or incap- 
able of being imparted to another. 
Inoommtuiioable (in-kom-mfi'ni-kn-bl), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and communieaUe.] 1. Not 
communicalile ; incapable of being commu- 
nicated, told, dr imparted to others. 

One supreme excellency^ which was incomniutd- 
rnWs to any creature. , Stillingjteet, 

, Inctimmunicabk revelations of the divine love. 

South. 

2. Uncommunicative. [Rare.] 

About tise Essays or Colloquies 1 can tell nothing; 
Murray being incomtnunicable, Southey. 

Incommufiicableness(iu-koni-mu'ni-ka-bl- 
nes), n. Incommunicability. 
Incommimicably ( in- koin-mu' ni-ka - bli ), 

: adv. In a manner not to be imparted or 
communicated. 

Incommunicatedt (in-kom-mu'ni-kat-ed), 

: a. [Prefix in, not, and conimunicated.J Not 
oonmiunicated or imparted. 

Excellences, so far as we know, incomnmnzcated 
to. any creature. Dr. H. More. 

IncommunicatmgtCin-kom-rau'ni-kat-irig), 
a. [Prefix in, not, and cammunlcatinj/.] 
Having no coinmnuion or intercourse with 
each other; as, an administration in mcom- 
municating hands. Hales. 
InLCommunicative (iu-kom-mu'ni-ka-tiv), 
a. [Prefix i«, not, and commuwicatwe.J 
1. Not communicative; not free or apt to 
impart to others in conversation.— 2. Not 
disposed to hold communion, fellowship, or 
. intercourse with. ‘ The Chinese . . . an 
incommunicative, niition.’ Ooodrich, 
Incommunicatively (in-kom-mu'ni-ka-tiv- 
li), adv. In an incommunicative manner. 
Xnconununicativeness (iu-kom-mu'ni-ka- 
tiv-nes), n. The quality of being incommu- 
nicative. 

Incomm'atability ( iii-kom-mut'a-bil"i-ti ), 
w. TJie condition or quality of being ia- 
commutable. 

Incoramutable (in-kom-mut''£i-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix tn, not, and ctmxvMf fat le.] Notcommut- 
able; incapable of being exchanged with 
; another. 

Incommutableness (in-koni-mut'a-bl-nes), 
n. . Incommutabllity. 

Incommutably ( in-kom-mut'a-bli ), adv. 
Without reciprocal change; 

Incompact, Incompacted (in-kom-pakU, 
in-kom-pakt'ed), a. [Prefix in, not, and 


compact} Not compact; not having the 
parts firmly united: not .solid. 
Incomparable (in-kom'pa-ra-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and comparable.} Not comparable;, 
admitting of no comparison with otliers ; 
without a match, rival, or peer; unequalled; 
transcendent. 

Her words do show her wit incomparable. Shah. 
A new hypotliesis . . . which hath die incompar- 
able Sir Isaac Newton for a patron. IVarburton. 

' Incomparableness (in-kom'pa-ra-bl-nes), 
w. The state or quality of being incompar- 
able; excellence beyond comparison. 
Incomparably (m-kom'pa-m-bli), adi>. In 
an incomparable manner; beyond compari- 
son ; without competition ; in the highest 
degree; as, Newton was incomparably the 
greatest philosopher the English nation had 
jiroduced. 

There are the heads; of Antoninus Pius, the Faust- 
inas, and Marcus Aurelius, all incom^ay'ahiy well 
cut. Addison. 

Incomparedt (in-kom-pardO, a. [Prefix in, 
not, and compared.} Notmatched; peeidess. 
‘Tliat Mantuan poet’s incompared spirit.' 

Incompassiout (in-kom-pa'shon), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and compassion.} Want of compas- 
sion or pity. 

We are full of incom^asszon . . . we have little 
fellow-feeling of their griefs. Saytderson. 

Incompassionate (in-kom-pa'shon-at), a. 
[.Prefix in, not, and compassionate. ] Not 
compassionate; void of compassion or pity; 
destitute of tenderness. Sherburne. 
Incompassionately (in-kom-pa'shon-at-li), 
adv. In an incompassionate manner; with- 
out pity or tenderness. 
Incompassionateness (in-kom-pa'shon-at- 
nes), 11 . Want of compassion or pity. 
Granger. 

Incompatibility (in-fcom-pat''i-bil"i-ti), n. 
The quality or condition of being incompat- 
ible; inconsistency; irreeoncilableness. 


petency ot the eyes to discern the motions of 
the heavenly bodies.— 2. In law, (a) want of 
competency or legal fitness to be heard or 
admitted as a witness, or to sit or act as a 
juror, in the trial of a cause, (b) The state 
of a judge wlio cannot take cognizance of a 
cause brought before liini; want of jurisdic- 
tion. 

Incompetent (in-kom'pe-tent), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and competent] Not competent: (a) 
wanting adequate strengtii, power, capacity, 
means, qualifications, &c. ; unable ; incap- 
able; inadequate. ‘Incompetent to perform 
the duties of the place.’ Macaulay. 

Perhaps laymen, with equal advantages of parts 
and knowledge, are not the most incompetent 
of sacred things. Dryden. 

(b) Wanting the legal or constitutional qua- 
lifications; as, a person convicted of pei-jury 
is an incompetent witness in a court of law 
or equity, (c) Not permissible or admissible; 
hying outside one’s capacity, power, or 
right; unauthorized: as, such a defence was 
incompetent. 

Incompetently (In-konTpe-tent-li), adv. In 
an incompetent manner; insulflciently ; in- 
adequately; not suitably. 
Ineompetitailityt (in-kom-pet'i-bil"i-ti), n. 
Incompatibility. Sir M. Hale. 
Incompetible t (in-kom-pet'i-lil),(t. Incom- 
patible. Hammond. 

Incomplete (in-kom-plet'), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and complete. ] Not complete ; not 
finished; imperfect; defective.— /Mcoiwpfete 
glower, in hot. a flower which wants the 
calyx or corolla or hoth.—lncomplete egua- 
tion, in math, an equation some of whose 
terms are wanting; or one in which the 
coefficient of some one or more of the powers 
of the unknown quantity i.s equal to 0. 
Incompletely (in-kom-plet'li), adv. In an 
incomplete manner; imperfectly. 
Incompleteness (in-kom-plet'nes), n, An 
imflnished state ; impei’fectness ; defective- 


He overcame that natural incompatibility, which 
hath been noted between the vulgar and the sove- 
reign favour, IVotton. 

Incompatible (in-kom-pat'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and compatible.} 1, Not compatible ; 
incapable of subsisting, being possessed, or 
being made to accord with something else; 
incapable of harmonizing; as, persons of 
' inmnpatible tempers. 

To have effected that would have required a 
strength and obduracy of character incompatible 
with his meek and innocent nature. Southey. 

2. In chem. incaptible of coexisting in the 
same solution without mutual decomposi- 
tion or other chemical action on each other. 
8. In med. not suitable to be prescribed to- 
gether in the same formula, as being liable, 
when brought together, to chemical change, 
or as possessing opposite medicinal quali- 
ties; as, incompatible medicines. — Incom- 
patible terms, in logic, terms which cannot 
both be aflirmed of one subject.— /vicom- 
pjatiblo, Inconsistent, Incongruous. Things 
are incompatible when they cannot be har- 
moniously joined, or made to act together 
or side by side; inconsistent, when they can- 
not be adjusted to each other in accordance 
with some standard, so as to render a 
union improper or wrong; incongruous, 
wiieu they are not suited to each other, so 
that their union is unbecoming, or creates 
a feeling of strangeness or astonishment. 
Habitual levity is incompatible with the per- 
manent usefulness of a clergyman; inconsis- 
tent with his ordination vows ; and incon- 
gruous with his profession.— Syn. Inconsis- 
tent, incongruous, unsuitable, discordant, 
disagreeing, irreconcilable. 

Incompatible (in-kom-patfl-bl), n. One of 
two oi' more things which cannot coexist; 
as, in chem. one of two or more salts or 
other substances which cannot be united in 
solution without decomposition or chemical 
change. 

Incompatlbleaess (in-kom-pat'i-bl-nes), n. 
Incompatibility. 

Incompatibly (in-kom-pat'i-bli), adv. In an 
incompatible manner; inconsistently; incon- 
gruously. 

Incompensable (in-kom-pen'sa-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and compensable.} Not compens- 
able; incapable of being recompensed. 
Incompetence, Incompetency (in-kom’pe- i 
tens, in-kom'pe-ten-si), n. [Prefixfn, not, and 
eompietence, comgiet.ency.} 1. The condition 
or quality of being incompetent; want of 
competence; inability, either physical, mo- 
ral, or intellectual; disqualification; incapa- 
city; insufficiency; inadequacy; as, them- ] 
competency of infants or idiots; the incom- \ 


Incompletion (in-kom-ple'shon), ?i. In- 
completeness. 

Incomplex (in-kom'pleks), a. [Prefix in,' 
not, and complex.} Not complex; unoom- 
pounded; simple. 

Incompliablet (in-kom-pli'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and compliable.} Not disposed to; 
comply. Mountagu. 

Incompliance (in-kom-plTans), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and eomplianoe.} The quality of 
being incompliant; the act of not comply- 
ing; refusal or failure to comply; unyielding 
temper or constitution. 

Consider the vast disproportion betw'een the worst 
inconveniences tlmt can .attend our incompHana; 
with men, and the eternal displeasure of an oflended 
God. Dr. y. Rogers. 

Self-conceit produces peevishness and incompli- 
ance of liumour in things lawful and indifferent. 

Tillotson. 

Incompliant (in-kom-pli'ant), «. [Prefix in, 
not, and compliant.} Not compliant; un- 
yielding to request or solicitation; not dis- 
posed to comply. 

Incompliantly (in-kom-pli'au t-Ii), adv. N ot 
compliantly. 

Incomposedt (in-kom-pozd'), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and composed.] Not composed; dis- 
ordered; disturbed. 

Thus Satan; and him tims the anarch old. 

With faltering speech and visage incom^osed, 
Answer'd. Milton. 

Incomposednesst (in-kom-pOz'ed-nes), n. 
The stale of being iucomposed; want of 
comimsure. 

Incomposite (in-kom'poz-it), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and composite.} Not composite; un- 
compounded; simple . — Incomposita nuin- 
bers. Same as Prime Numbers. See Pkime. 
Incompossibility (in-kom-pos'si-bil"i-ti), 
n. [Prefix in, not, and compossihility.} The 
. quality of being incompossible ; incapability 
of joint existence; inconsistency with some- 
thing. [Bare.] 

The two different meanings afford, Iiowever, in 
many cases, two different results, as well in the rela- 
tion of Jncomjitossibilitjf as in the relation of (imme- 
diate) Inference. Sir IV. Hamilton. - 

Incompossible (in-kom-pos''si-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix m, not, and compossiole,} Not possible 
to be or subsist with something else; incap- : 
able of joint existence; incompatible, [.Rare.] 

It may well be that a denial is supported only by 
one or other of two contraries. 

Sir PV. Hamilton. 

Incomprebensef (in-kom'pre-hens"), a. In- 
comprehensible. ‘ Incomprehense, in virtue,’ 
Marston. 

Incomprehensibility ( in-kom 'pre-hen'si- 
bil"i-ti), n. The quality of being incompre- 


Pate, far, fat, fgll; 


me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biiH; 


oil, pound; u, Sc, abune; J‘, Sc, fey. 
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hensiblB, or beyond the i-each of Iniman in- 
tellect; iiiconceivableness. 
Incompreliensible ( in-kom'prti-lKin"pi-?!l), 
a. [Prefix in, not, and comprehensible.} 
Not comprehensible: (a) not to be contained 
within limits. 

Presence everywhere is the sequel of an infinite 
and incomprehensible substance. Hooker, 

(?;) That cannot be comprehended or under- 
stood; that is beyond the reach of human 
intellect; inconceivable. 

And all her numbered stars, that seem to roll 
Spitce-s incomfirekeusihk. Milton. 

lECompreheiisihleness (in-kom'pre-lien"- 
si-bl-nes), n. Incomprehensibility (which 
see). 

Incomprehensibly (in-knm'pr6-])cn"si-bli), 
mh). In an incomprehen.sible manner; in- 
conceivably. 

Incomprehension ( iu-kom'pre-heu".shou), 
51. [Prefix in, not, and coniprehension.} 
■Want of comprehension or itnderstanding. 

These mazes and incomprehensions. Bacon, 

Incomprehensive (in-kom'p]-e-lien"s!v), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and comprehensive.] Not 
comprehensive; not extensive; limited. 

A most incomprehensive and inaccurate title. 

IFarton. 

Ineomprehensively ( hi-kom ' pre-heii"siv- 
li), ad». Not comprehensively; limitedly. 

These are received only upon trust, as incompre- 
revealed facts. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Incomprehensiveness ( in-kom'pro-hen"- 
siv-nes), n. Quality of being inconiprehen- 
siv6. 

Incompressibility (iii-kom-pres'i-bil"i-ti), 
n. The quality of being incompressible; the 
quality of resisting compression, or of being 
incapable of reduction by force into a smaller 
compass. 

Incompressible (in-kom-pres'i-bl), a, [Pre- 
fix in, not, and oompressiUe. ] Not compre.s- 
sible; not capable of being reduced by force 
into a smaller compass; resisting compres- 
sion. 

Incompressibleness (in-kom-presl-bl-ncs), 
51. Incompressibility. 

Incomputable (in-kom-puVa-bl). a. [Prefix 
in, not, and computable.} Not computable; 
Incapable of being computed or reckoned. 
Inconcealable (in-kon-sSl'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and concealaUe.} Not concealable; 
not to be hid or kept secret. 

The ittcancealttble imperfections of ourselves. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Inconceivability (in-kon-sSv'a-bil"i-ti), n. 
The quality of being inconceivable; incon- 
ceivableness. ‘The inconeeivahiUty oi the 
Infinite.’ Mamel. 

AVe fall at once into the ineonceivability of an in- 
finite series of previous volitions. Sir !V. Hamilton. 
Inconceivable (in-kon-scv'a-lfi), a. [Prefix 
not, and conceivable; Fr. inconeemble.} 
Not conceivable ; incapable of being con- 
ceived by the mind; incapable of being ex- 
plained by the human intellect, or in ac- 
cordance with known princi|)les or agencies; 
incomprehensible; as, it is mcotweraa&fo to 
ns how the will ficte in producing muscular 
motion. 

Incoiiceivableness (in-kon-sov'a-bl-ncs), n. 
The quality of being inconceivable; ineom- 
prehciisibiiity. 

Inconceivably (in-kon-sev'a-bli), adv. In 
an inconceivable manner; in a manner be- 
yond comprehension, or beyond the reach 
of human intellect. 

Inconceptiblet (in-kon-sep'ti-bl), a. [Prefix 
not, and co7icej>tible.} Inconceivable. 
Sir M. Hale. 

Inconcerningt (in-kon-sOrn'ing), a. Unira- 
. portant; trivial. ‘TriQms und itKoncernitig 
matters.’ Fuller. 

Inconcinne 1 (in-kon-sin’), «. Dnsuitalile. 
Ctidworih. 

Inconcinnity (in-kou-sin'ni-ti), n. [L. incon- 
einnitas, tTomimonoinmis. See INCONCIN- 
NO0S.] Want of concinnity, congruousness, 
or.proportion: unsnitableness. 

; Such is tlie incandnnity and insignificancy of Gro- 
tius’s interpreting of the six seals. Dr. H. Mors. 

Inconcinuous (in-kon-sin-'nus), a. [Prefix 
not, and C05ICWM10M.S.] Not concinnoiis; 
unsuitable ; incongruous ; wanting propor- 
tion; disagreeable to the ear; discordant^ 
Ineoncllidfentt (in-kon-klud'ent), a. [L. in, 

: not, and coneludens, concludentis, ppr. of 
conchido, to conclude.] Not inferring a 
conclusion or consequence. Ayliffe. 
Isiconcluding (in-kon-klud'ing), a. [Prefix 
in, not, m.d concluding.} Inferring no con- 
sequence. 

Inconclusive (in-kou-ldu’siv), a. [Prefix mi, 


eh, chsAw, Ch, So. loch; g, go; j, job; 


not, and conclusive,] Not conclusive; not 
producing a conclusion; not closing, cou- 
cliuling, or settiing a point in debate or a 
doubtful (.iuestion;_as, an ars^uiuent oi* evi- 
dence is inconclusive when it does not ex- 
hibit the truth of a disjnited case in such a 
manner as to satisfy the mitul, and put an 
end to debate or doubt. 

The Cuiistitutioii.'i confirm many frivolous precepts 
by texts of Scripture, whicli in these critic.vl days 
would be thought incmtcUisvve, For esatijnle, '.A 
vintner’s money must not be accepted by the bishop.’ 
Why? Because Isaias i. 22, according to the LXX., 
says, *Thy vintners mix wine with water.’ yortin. 

Inconclusively (in-kon-klu'siv-li), ndv. In 
an inconclusive manner. 

Inconclusiveness (in-kon-kin'siv-iws), u. 
The condition or quality of being incon- 
clusive. 

The we.nkness and iitconclnsivencrs of a long, arti- 
ficial, and plausible discourse, L'oeke. 

Inconcoctf (in-kon.-lcokt'),a. [Prefix in, not, 
and concoct.} Ineoucoeted. ‘Crude and 
incomoeV Bacon. 

IncOECOCted (in-kou-kokt'ed), a. [I’refi.x in, 
not, and concoct] Not concocted or fully 
digested; not matured; unripened. 
Inconcoctioa (in-kon-kok'slion), ti. [Prefix 
in, not, and concoction.} The state of being- 
indigested; unripeness; immaturity. Bacon. 
Inconcurring (iu-kon-kurTing), u. [.Prefix 

m, not, and oohourring.} Not concurring; 
not agreeing. 

They derive effects not only from inconcurrhi^ 
causes, hut things devoid of all efficiency. 

Sir T. Brawjie. 

Inconcuasible (in-kou-kns'ai-bl), a. f.L. pre- 
fix in, not, and concussibilis, that cannot be 
shaken. See Concussion.] Not concus- 
sible; incapable of being shaken. Bp. Beg- 
nolds. 

Incondensability (in-kon-dcn,9'a-f)il"i-ti ), 

n. [See Inconbensable.] The quality of 

being not condensable. i 

Incondensable (in-kon-dens'a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix m, not, and condensable.} Not condens- j 
able ; incapable of being condensed, or of 
being made more dense or compact. 
Incondite (in-kon'dit), a. [L. inoonditus, 
confused, riide—preflx in, not, and aond.itus, 
pp. of condo, to put together, to join. See 
Condition.} Rude; unpolished; irregular. 
Incondite rligmes.’ J. Philips. 

His aettml speeches were not nearly so ineloquent, 
j'«<,-o«nV/r, as they look. Carlyle. 

IncorLdltional(in-kon-di'shon-aI), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and conditional.} Not conditional; 
without any condition, exception, or limi- 
tation; absolute. ‘An inconditional and 
absolute verity.’ Sir T. Browne. 
Inconditionate t (in-kon-di'shtm-at), a. 
[Prefi.x i?i, not, taiA conditionate.} Notcon- 
ditionate; not limited or restrained by con- 
ditions; absolute. Bogle. 

Inconfirmed (in-kon-fermd'), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and confirmed.} Not conflnned. 
Inconforma'ble (in-kon-form'a-bl), u. [Pre- 
fix iji, not, and cottformable.} Not conform- 
able; unoonformable. 

Inconformity (in-kon-fonn'i-tl), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and conformity.} Want of conform- 
ity; hicomiilianee with the practice of 
others, or ivith the requisitions of law, rule, 
or custom; nonconformity. ‘ Inconformity 
with the Church of Borne.’ Hoolcer. 

Mr. Bucldey is sent to the High Commission for 
inconformity. Land. 

Inconfused(in-kon-fuzdO,a. [Prefix m, not, 
fmd confused.} Not confused; distinct., 
Inconfusion (in-kon-ffl'zhon), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and confusion,} Freedom from confu- 
sion; distinctness. 

Incougealable (in-kon-jel'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and aongealable.} Not congealable; 
incapable of being frozen. 
Incongealableness (in-kon-jcPa-bl-ncs), n. 
The quality of being incongealable. 
Incongenial I in-kon-j e'ni-al), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and conpentaf.] Not congenial;^ not of 
a like nature; unsuitable; uncongenial, 
Incongeniality (in-kon-je'ni-aP'i-ti), n. 'J’he 
condition or quality of being incongenial ; 
unlikeness of nature; unsuitableness. 
Incongruence (in-kong'grn-ens), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and congruence.} The quality of 
being incongruent ; want of congruence, 
adaptation, or agreement; unsuitableness. 
Incongruent (m-kong'grn-ent), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and congruent.} Not congruent; 
unsuitable; inconsistent. 

Incongruity (in-kon-gru'i-ti), -n. [Prefix in, 
not, and aongruity.} 1. The quality of being 
incongruous; want of congruity; impro- 
priety; inconsistency; ^absurdity; iinsuit- 
ableness of one thing to another. 


fi, Fr. toJi; ng, simp; then; th, fMu; 


The fhthers make u.^e of this ucknmvled|,mertt of 
tlte morn/’ ruitjf of iiuages to the Deity, from thence 
to prove the of the tvorsliip of tliem. 

Sti/liHpt'eef. . 

2. What is Incongruent; something exhibit- 
ing a want of congruity. 

Incongruous (in-kong'grn-us), ri. I Prefix in, 
not, and camjnious.} Not coiigruoiLs; incap- 
able of reciprocally agreeing or of being har- 
monized; unsuitable; not fitting; inconsis- 
tent; improper. ‘ Incongruous mixtures of 
opinion.’ Is. Taylor. ‘ ’Made up of wieon- 
gruom parts.’ Mmmlay. 

-As the first ship lipon tile waters bore 
Incongruoits kinds who never met before. 

Crahlie, 

—Incompatible, Inconmtent, Incimgruom. 
See INCOMPATIBLE.— Syn. Unsuitable, un- 
Biiited, inconsistent, inappropriate, unfit, 
improper. 

Incongruously (in-kong'gni-u.s-li), adv. In 
an, incongrnoii.s miimiei; unsuitably; un- 
fitly; improperly. 

Incongruousness (in-kung'giu-ua-ncs), a. 
The state or (piality of lieing incongi'uous; 
the .state or quality of being inharmonious. 
Inconnected (in-fcon-nekt'ed), n. Not con- 
nected; unconnected. Warfmrton, 
Inconnection (in-iwn-nck'sliori), li. [Proil.x 
in, not, and connection.} Want of connec- 
tion ; loose, disjointed state. ‘ The incmi- 
I Election of this vow with holy orders,' R». 
Hall. 

Inconnexedlyl (iii-Imn-neks'ed-Ii), adv. 
[.Prefix in, not, and connexed, pp. of ebmiex,} 
Without any connection or dependence. Sir 
'B. Browne. 

Inconseionable (iu-kon'sluiu-a-ijl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and co7iscianahle.] Not conscion- 
able; unable to discriminate between good 
and evil; unconscionable. ‘So inconscimi- 
able are thc.se common people-.’ Siteimer. 
Inconsequence (!n-koiT.se-kwen.s), n. [Pre- 
iix in, not, and consequence; L'. income- 
guentiu. ] The condition or quality of being 
inconsequent; want of logical argument; 
inconclusivenesa. 

strange I that you should not see the ineoituiiuatce 
of your own reasoning. Hiirtl. 

Inconsequent (in-kon'se-kwent), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and consequent.} Not following 
from the premises; without regular infer- 
ence; not in accordance with logical method; 
as, an inconsequent deduction or argument. 

‘ Absurd and inmmquent deductions.’ Sir 
T. Broime. 

Inconsequential (in-kon''se-kwen'''shal), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and consequential.] Not 
consequential; (a) not regularly following 
from the premise.«. (b) Not of consequence; 
not of importance; of little moment. ^ 

She has sense and ambition; but it is still the sense 
and ambition of a vvotiian, that is, inecii.wgueiitt'al. 

Ckesterjlelit. 

Inoonsequentiality (in-knn'se-kwen'siii- 
al"i-ti), M. State of being inconsequential. 
Inconsequentially ( in-koii'.stj-icHeii"shiil- 
li), adv. In an inconsequential manner; 
Avithout regular sequence or deduction. 
Warbxvrton. 

IncOESequentness ( in-kon'sG-kwfut-ues), 
n. The quality of being inconsequent. 
Inconsideral)le(in-k(ui-sid'i:-i--ii-l)l), u. |Pre- 
fi.x in, not, and cojisid&xible.} Not consider- 
able; not worthy of consideration or notice; 
imiinportiint ; small; trivial; insignificant; 
as, an ■iHcojisJCferabfe distfuice ; an inconsi- 
derable quantity or amount; inconsiderable 
value. 

I aru an inco^isidcrahle fellow, and know notlung, 
Denham f 

Stn. ITnimportant, trivial, trifling, immate- 
rial, small, slight, insignificant. 
Inconsiderahleness (in - kou - sid ' cr- a- hi - 
nes), n. The quality or condition of being 
inconsiderable; small importance. Bay. 
Inconsiderably (in-kon-sid'iir-a-bli), adv. 
In an inconsiderable manner or degree ; to 
a small amount; I'ery little. 

Inconsideracyt (in-kon-.si<l'er-a-,si), i?. The 
quality of being inconsiderate ; inconstder- 
ateness; thoughtlessness; want of consider- 
ation. 

Tliis is the common effect of the inemsideracy of 
youth. ChesterJMd. 

Inconsiderate (in-kou-sid'er-at), a,. [Prefix 
-in, not, and considerate; L. inco^isideratus. 
See CONSIDER.] X. Not considerate; not 
attending to or guided by the circumstances 
which regard safety or propriety; rash; im- 
prudent; thoughtless; heedless; as, the 
young are generally ineotisidemte; their 
conduct was most inconsiderate. 

It is a very unhappy token of our corruption, that 
there should be any so inconsiderate among us as 
to sacrifice morality to politics. Hdaisou. 


w, Mig; wh, wMg; zh, azure, —See KET. 
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2.t Tiu^onsideraltle. ‘ A little ineonHiderate 
puoee of hniw.’ M. Terni 
Thniishtless, heedless, eareless, impi-ndent, 
indiscreet, incautious, injudicious, rash, 

Inconsiderately ( m-kon-sid er-at-Ii ), adv. 
In an iiicrmsiderate maimer; without due 
consideration or regard to consequences; 
heedlessly: carelessly; rashly; imprudently. 
l3aconsiderateiiess(in-lcon-sxd'er-at-ues),«. 
Ihe condition or quality of being inconsid- 
erate; w.ant of duo regard to consequences; 
carelessness; thoughtlessness; inadvertence; 
inattention; imprudence. 

Inconsideration (in-ivon-si(fer-fi"shoii), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and mmideraUon.l Want of 
due consideration ; want of thought ; inat- 
tention to consequences. 

St, Greg-ory recicons uncleannass to be the parent 
of blindness of imiid, inconsideration, precipitancy 
or giclcliness in actions, and seif-love. ycr. Taylor. 
Inconsistency, Incoiisisteiice(iii-kon-sist'- 
en-si, in-kon-sist'ens_), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and conisistenqi, eonsistence.] The condition 
or quality of 'being inconsistent ; (a) such 
opposition or disagreement as that one pro- 
position infers the negation of the other; 
such contrariety between things that both 
cannot subsist together; opposition or dis- 
cordance in the nature of things. 

If .a nian would register ail his opinions upon love, 
politics, religion, and learning, wh,at a bundle of in- 
consistencies and contradictions would appear at 
l,t.stl Sroi/t. 

(b) Absurdity in argument or narration; 
argument or narrative where one part de- 
stroys the other; self-contradiction. (c) In- 
congruity in action or conduct; want of 
agreement or uniformity; unsteadiness; 
changeahleness. 

Mutability of temper, and OicijjtjfjfeHcr with our- 
selves, is the greatest weakness of human nature. 

Addison. 

lacoasistent (in-kon-sist'ent), «. [Prefix in, 
not, and consistmt.] Not consistent: (a) 
irreconcilable lii conception or in fact; con- 
trary; .contradictory; discordant; incompa- 
tible; incongruous; not suitable. 

Wisdom and virtue are far from being inconsistent 
with politeness and good humour. Addison. 

(b) Not e.xhiMting uniformity of sentiment, 
conduct, steadiness to principle, or the like; 
at variance; fickle; changeable; as, men are 
often inconsistent with themselves ; incon- 
sistent in behaviour or in one’s opinions.— 
Iwompntible, Inconsistent, Inoonnruous. 
See. INCOMPATIBLE!. —SXN. Incompatible, in- 
congruous, irreconcilable, discordant, re- 
pugnant, contradictory. 

Inconsistently (in-kon-sist'ent-U), adv. In 
an inconsistent manner ; incongruously ; 
with self-contradiction; without steadiness 
or uniformity. 

As this is the only crime in wliicli your leading poli- 
ticians could: have acted inconsistently. Burke, ... 

Inconsistentnesst (in-kon-sist-'eut-nes), «. 
Inconsistency. 

Incoiisistingt (in-kon-sist'iug), a. Incon- 
sistent. JJryden. 

Inconsolable (iii-k()ii-.sdl'ii-))l), a.. [Prefix 
in, not, and eonsolable.] Not consolable; 
incapable of being consoled; grieved beyond 
susceptibility of comfort. 

. Her women will represent to me that she is: ir-con- 
solaOle by reason of my unkindiiass. Addison, 

Inconsolableness (in-kon-sol'a-bl-nes), n. 
State of being inconsolable, 
laconsolataly (in-kon-s61'a-bli), adv. In a 
manner: or degree that does not admit of 
' consolation. 

Inconsonanee, Ineonsonancy (in-kon'sd- 
nans, in-kon'so-nan-si), n, [Prefix in, not, 

: and consonance, conson»nc;/.] Disagreement; 
inconsistency; want of harmony; diseord- 
" ance. 

inconsonant (in-koiPso-nant), a. [Prefix in, 

: not, and consoJianf.] Not consonant or 
agreeing; inconsistent; discordant. 
Iliconsonautly (in-kon's6-nant-li), adv. In- 
: consistently; discordantly. 

Inconspicuous (in-kon-spik'u-ns), a. [Pre- 
fix irii not, and conspiotwus.] Not conspi- 
cuous or readily discernible; obscure; not to ■ 
be. easily perceived by the sight; hardly to ' 

: be noticed. 

Inconspicuously (in-kou-siiik'u-us-li), adv. 
In an inconiiipiciious manner. 
Inconspicuousness (in-kon-spik'u-us-nes), 
wr. ■ State of being, inconspicuous. 
InconBtance,t n. Incon,sfciaK!y. Ciumoer. 
Inconstancy (in-kon'stan-si), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and constmey; L. inaonstantia. See 
: CONBTAHcy,] 1. The quality of being ineon- : 

: staiit; mutability or Instability of temper or 
affection; unsteadiness; fickleness. 


Irresolution on the schemes of life whicli offer to 
our cliciice, and inconstancy in pur.suiiig them, are 
tite 5;ire,atest causes of .ail our unhappiness. Addison. 

2. Want of iianieiiess or uniformity; dissim- 
ilitude. ‘ IneonsUmcy and ctmfuslon ... in 
their mixtures or combinations. ’ Woodward. 
Inconstant (in-kon'.stant), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and cojisfawf; L. inconstans, Pr. inconstant.'] 
1. Not constant; suliject to change of 
opinion, inclination, or purpose ; not firm 
in resolution; unsteady; fickle; capricious; 
said of persons ; as, inconstant in love or 
friendship. —2. Mutalile; changeable; vari- 
able; said of tilings. ‘Tiie 'inconstant moon.’ 
Shale.— Bx'S. Mutable, fickle, volatile, capri- 
cious, unsteady, unstable, vacillating, un- 
settled, wavering, changeable, variable. 
Inconstant (in-kbn'stant), n. A thing which 
is not constant ; a thing which may be 
present or absent, or may increase or de- 
crease; a variable. 

Let us elimin,ite the inconstants, .■mcl considering 
the Iitiman beinir merely as a covetous niaclrine, ex- 
.amine by what Uibour, purchase, and sale the gre.atest 
accumulative result in wealth is obtainable. Ruskin. 

Inconstantly (in-kon'stant-li), adv. In an 
inconstant manner; not steadily. 
Inconsumable (in-kon-sum'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and conswnahla.] Not consumable; 
incapable of being wasted or spent. 
Inconsumably (In-kon-sum'a-bli), adv. So 
as to he inconsumable. 

Inconsummate (in-kon-sum'at), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and consummate.] Not eonamn- 
mate; not finished; not complete. ‘Conspi- 
racies and inconsummate attempts.’ Hale. 
Inconsummateness (in-kon-sum'at-nes), n. 
State of being inconsnminate or incomplete. 
Inconsumptiblet (in-kon-sum t'l-bl), a. [L. 
prefix in, not, and co-nmnio, consumptum, 
to consume.] Incapable of being .consumed; 
not to be spent, wasted,, or destroyed by 
fire. Sir K. Hiffby. 

Inoontaminate (in-kon-tam'in-at), a. [Pre- 
fix i'll, not; and contaminate.] Not conta- 
minated; not adulterated; pure. Moore. 
In.contaminateness(ln-kon-tam'in-at-ne8), 
n. Dneorrapted state. 

Incontentationt (in-bon-tent.a"shon), n. 

; [Prefix ill, not, and content] State of being 
not content or discontented; discontent; 
dissatisfaction. Goodwin, . 
Inoontestability (in-kon-test'a-bil"i-ti), n. 
The state or quality of being incontestable. 
Incontestable (in-kon-test'a-bl), a,: [Prefix 
in, .not, and. contestable.] Not contestable; 
not to be disputed; not admitting debate; 
too clear to be controverted; incontrover- 
tible ; as, inoontestahU evidence, truth, or 
facts. , ‘ An evident and incontestable proof 
of a Deity.’ Locke.— Sm. Incontrovertible, 
indisputable,, irrefragable, undeniable, iin- 
que,stionable, indubitable, . 
Incontestableness (in-kon-test'a-bl-nes), n. 
Quality of being incontestable. 
Incontestably (in-kon-test'a-bli), adv. In 
an uncontestable manner ; in a manner to 
preclude debate; indisputably; incontrover- 
tibly; indubitably. 

Incontested (in-kon-test'ed), a. Duoonte.st- 
od. Addison. 

Incontlguous (in-kon-tlg'u-us), a. [Prefix 
, ill, not, and contiguous.] Not contiguous; 
not adjoining: not touching; separate. 
Incontiguously (in-kon-tig ' u-us-li ) adv. 
Not contiguously; separately. Wright 
Incontinence, Incontinency ( in-kon ' ti- 
neri.s, in-kon'ti-nen-si), n, [Prefix ivi, not, 
and continence; L. incontinentia, I’r. incon- 
tinence. See Continence.] Incapacity to 
hold back or restrain; (a) want of restraint 
of the passions or appetites, especially sexual 
desire; free or illegal indulgence of lust; 
lewdness. 

This is my defence j 

I pleas'd myself, I shunn’d mcontinence. Dryden. 
(&)In med. the inability of any of the ani- 
mal organs to restrain discharges of their 
contents, so that the discharges are invol- 
. untary. . 

Incontinent (in-kon'ti-nent), a. [Prefix in, 
not, anA eontinent] Not continent: (a) not 
restraining the passions or appetites, par- 
ticularly the sexual appetite; indulging lust 
without restraint or in■^’iolation of law; un- 
chaste; lewd. _(b) In mod unable to re- 
strain natural discharges or evacuations. 
Incontinent (in-kon'ti-nent), adv. Incon- 
tinently; instantly; immediately. 

. And put on sullen black Shak. 

Unto the place they came WOTftHwA SRenser. ! 
Incontinent (in-kon'ti-nent), u. One who 
indulges the sexual passionunduly; one who I 
is:unchaste, ‘ O,.old incontinent! " S; Jonson. 


Incontinently (in-kon'ti-neiit-li), adv. In 
an incontinent manner: (a) without due re- 
straint of the passions or appetites; un- 
chastely. (&) Immediately; instantly; sud- 
denly; forthwitii; at once. 

I will i7iconiviently drown myself. Skak. 
Immediately he sent word to Athens that he would 
incontinently come hither with a host of men. 

Goldyttff, 

Incontracted (in-kon-trakt'ed), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and contracted.] Not contracted; 
not shortened. 

Incontrollable (in-kon-trol'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and controllable.] Not controlhible; 
incapalale of being controlled; that cannot 
be re, strained or governed; uncontrollable. 

‘ Incontrollable lord ot ’Rome." Sandy s. 
IncontroUably (in-kon-trol'a-bli), adv. In 
a manner that admits of no control. 
Incoutrovertibility (in-kon'tr6-v6rt'i-hil"- 
i-ti), n. State of being incontrovertible. 
Incontrovertible (ln-kon'tr6-vert"i-bl), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and oontrovertihle.] Not con- 
trovertible; too clear or certain to admit Of 
dispute or controversy— SvN. Incontestable, 
indisputable, irrefragable, undeniable, un- 
questionable, indubitable. 
Incontrovertibleness (in-kon'tr6-v6rt"i-bl- 
nes), n. State of being incontrovertible. 
Incontrovertibly (in-kon' tr6-vert"i-bli), 
adv. In a manner or to a degree that pj’c- 
cludes debate or controvers3h 
Inconvenience (in-kon-ve'ni-ens), n. [Pre- 
fl.x in, not, and canvenieme, ] 1. 'The quality 
of being inconvenient; want of conveiiieiice; 
unfitness; unsuitablenes.?; inexpedience; a.s, 
the inconvenience of this arrangement was 
manifest. — 2. That which incommodes or 
gives trouble or uneasiness; disadvantage; 
anything that disturbs quiet, impedes pros- 
perity, or increases the difficulty of action 
, or success. 

Man is liable to a great many iHcotwenit.nces every 
moment. , Tillotson. 

Inconvenience (in-kon-ve'ni-ens), u.f. To 
put to Inconvenience; to incommode. , 
Inconveniency (in-kon-vd'ni-en-si), n. In- 
convenience (which see). 

Inconvenient (in-kon-vS'ni-ent), ff. [Prefix 
in, not, and convenient] Not convenient: (a) 
incommodious ; unsuitable ; disadvantage- 
ous; giving trouble or uneasiness; increas- 
ing the difficulty of progress or success; 
causing embarrassment; inopportune; as, mi 
, inconvenient dress or garment ; an inabn- 
venient house; inconvenient customs; ixn in- 
convenient arrangement of business. 

Tile priiicipa! sum niight be called for at an l/rctJn- 
•venient time. Sir W. Scott. ■ 

(?i) Unfit; un.suitablo; inexpedient; as, laws 
inconvenient ior particular men. Hooker.—: 
Syn. Incommodious, unsuitable, disadvan- 
tageous, troublesome, cumbrous, oumber- 
, some, embarrassing, inopportune, dbjee-; 
tionalde. 

Inconvefaieiitly (in-kou-ve'ui-ent-li), adv. 
In an inconvenient manner; unsuitably; in- 
commodiously; unseasonably. 
Inconversable (in-kon- vers'a-bl), a. (Prelhc 
in, not, and conim'sahle.] Not conversable; 
not inclined to fi'ee conversation; incom- 
municative; unsocial; reserved. 
Inconversant (in-kon'vers-ant), «. [Prefix 
fn, not, md conversant] Not conversant; 
not familiar; not ver.sed. 

Though himself not inconversant with these, he 
did not perceive of what utility they could be. 

Sir JV, Hamiliott. 

Inconvertibility (in-kon-vert/i-bil"i-ti), w. 
'The quality of being inconvertible; incapa- 
bility of being converted into or exchanged 
for something else; as, the incemvertibility 
Of bank-notes or other currency into gold 
or silver. 

Inconvertible (in-kon-vert'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, m.d convertible.] Not convertible; 
incapable of being converted into or ex- 
changed for something else; as, one metal 
is inconvertible. Into another; bank-notes ars: 
sometimes ;i«(J0')ir<»di6te into specie. 
Inconvertibleness (in-kon-iuu-t'i-bl-nes), n. 
Inconvertibility. 

Inconvertibly (in-kon-vfirt'i-bli), adv. So 
as not to be convertible or transmutablCi 
Inconvictedness (in-kon-vikt'ed-nes), ' 
[Prefix in, not, convicted, and term, ness, de- 
noting state/ quality, likeness, &c.] State: 
of being not convicted. 

Inconvincible (iu-kon-vins'i-bl), a. [Piufix 
in, not, and convincihle.] Not eonvincible; 
incapable of being convinced; not capable 
of conviction. 

None are so inconvincible as your half-witted 
people, : Dr, Hi More. .■ 


Fate, far, fat, fidl; me, met, lifer; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc, abiino; y, Sc. icy. 
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IHGOnvinciWy (in-kon-vins'i-hli), adv. In a 
manner not admitting of conviction. ,S'(r T. 
Bmume. 

liconyt (In-kon'i), o.. [Perhaps from in, 
and eun, to know.] Artless; pretty; deli- 
cate. 

O my troth, most sweet jests', most inco»y vulsfar 
wit! Shnk. 

My sweet ounce of man's flesh ! my incony Jew. 

Shak. 

Incorporalt (in-kor'po-ral). a. [Prolix in, 
not, imd oorpnmL] Hot consisting of mat- 
ter or body; immaterial; incorporeal. ‘The 
inm-poml air. ’ Shak. 

Ineorporalityt (in-kor-po-ral'i-ti), ji. The 
quality of being incorporal; immateriality; 
iiicorporeality. 

Incorporallyl- (in-kor'po-ral-li), nd?). With- 
out matter or a body; immaterially; incor- 
pDroall,y. 

Incorporate (in-kor'po-rat), a. [Prefl.x in, 
not, and corporate.] 1. Not coh-sisting of 
matter; not having a material bod.y. [Rare.] 
‘Things invisihle and incorporate.’ Raleigh. 
2. Not corporate; not existing as a corpora- 
tion; as, an incorporate bank. 

Incorporate (in-kor'po-rat), v. t. pret. & pp. 
incorporated; ppr. mcorpiorating. [L. in- 
eorporo, incorporatum—in, into, and corpus, 
corporis, a hod,r.] To form into or unite 
With a body: (a) to combine or mix as dif- 
ferent ingi-edients into one mass; as, to im 
corporate drugs. (&) To unite with a body, 
substance, or hias.s already formed; to com- 
bine into a structure or organization; to 
unite intimately; as, to incorporate copper 
with silver; to incorporate plagiarisms into 
one’s work. 

The Romans did not subdue a country to put the 
inliabitants to fire and sword, but to mcerporatt them 
into their own community. Addisen. 

(o)To place in a body; to give material form 
to; to, incarnate; to embody.. 

The idolaters who worshipped their images as gods 
supposed some spirit to be incorporated tiierein. 

Siillin^set. 

(d) To form into a corporation or body poli- 
tic; to constitute into a body, composed of 
one or more individuals, with the quality 
of perpetual existence or succession; as, 
to, incorporate the Inhabitants of a city or 
town; to fneorpomtfi a hank, a railway com- 
pany, and the like. 

Incorporate (in-kor'po-rat), v.i. To unite 
so as to make a part of another body; to be 
mixed or blended; to grow' into: usually 
followed by icifh. 

feiiiters' colours and ashes do better incorpm-a/e 
aoithaW. Bacon. 

Incorporate (in-koi''po-rat), a. Incorpor- 
ated; united In one body; mixed; conjoined; 
associated. ’ Incotporate Mends.’ Shale. 

A fifteenth part of silver incorporate with gold. 

Bacon. 

Death and I 

Am found eternal and incorporate both. Mitton. 

Incorporated, (in-kor'po-rat-ed), p. and a. 
Mixed or united in one body; associated in 
the .same political body; existing as a cor- 
poration; tiuitecl in a legal body; as, incor- 
pomtod trades. 

Incorporation (in-kor'po-rri"shon),?i. 1. Tim 
act of Incorporating or state of being incor- 
porated; especially; (a) The act of combin- 
ing or mixing different ingredients into one 
mass; speoiflcally, in ined. the mixture or 
combination of drugs with liquids or soft 
. substances in order to give them a certain 
degree of consistence. (6) The act of uniting 
with a body, substance, or mass already 
formed; combination into a structure or or- 
ganization; intimate union; as, the incor- 
poration of plagiarisms in a work. 

In him we actually are, by our actual incorpora- 
Jion into that society which hath him for their liead. 

Hooker, 

. (c) The act of placing in a body or of giving 
; material form ; incarnation ; embodiment, 
(d) Formation of a legal or political body by 
the fuiion of individuals constituting an ar- 
tificial person.— -2. That which is incorpo- 
rated; a le,gai or political body formed by 
the union of individuals, constituting an ar- 
tificial person; a oorpoi'ation or body cor- 
porate. See CoHPOEATiOif. 

Incorporative (in-kor'po-rat-iv), a. Tend- 
ing to incorporate; that incorporates; spe- 
cifically, in pMlol. applied to languages, as 
the Basque and the languages of the Nortli 
American Indians, which run a whole phrase 
or sentence into one word; thus, Iwpuni, to 
wash; hopocuni, to wash hands, hapoaduni, 
to wash feet. The elements used in this 
process of w'ord-hitilding are generally frag- 
ments of single words. Incorporative lan- 
guages are also called znfcrcaitftirc. 


Incorporeal (in-kor-pb'iv-al), «. | I'rclix in, 
not, iiud corporeal.] Not ciirpoTOiil: (a) not 
consisting of mutter; not having a material 
body; immEiterial. 

Thus tHcorporeai spirits to siiuiilest forms 
Reduced their shapes ininiense. lifu'fon. 

(h) In law, exi.sting only in contemplation of 
law; not capalile of actusil visible seizin or 
possession ; intangible. —Incorporeal heredi- 
tament See HEitEM'X'AMBNT. — SvN. im- 
material, immateriate, umsulstantial, bodi- 
less, spiritual, disembodied, unbodied. 
Incorporealism (in-kor-po're-al-izm), n. 
The condition of being incorporeal; imma- 
teriality; spiritual existence or miture. 
Incorporealist (in-kor-po'rc-al-ist), n. One 
wlio believes in incorporealism. 
Incorporealize (in-kor-jio're-ai-iz), r.t. or i. 
To assert to im incorporeal or regard as in- 
corporeal. 

Ineorporeally (iii-kor-po're-al-li), ado. In 
an incorporeal manner; without body; im- 
materially. 

Incorporeity (in-kor'p6-r6"i-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of bein.g incorporeal; immateriality. 
Incorpset (in-korps'), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
corpse, a body, a dead body.] To incor- 
porate. 

He grew unto liis .seat. 

And to such wondraub doing brouglit Ids horse, 

As he Iiad been incorpsed and derhi-iiatured 
With the brave beast. Shak, 

Incorrect (in-ko-rekt'), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and correoi.] 1. Not coiTCct: (a) not accord- 
ing to a copy or model, or to establi.s!ied 
rules; faulty. 

The piece, you think, is wicDm’i.V. . Pope. 

Qi) Not according to truth; as, an incorrect 
statement, narration, or calculation, —2. tNot 
corrected or regulated; not chastised into 
proper obedience. 

It sliows a will most incorrect to heaven. S/iiti;. 
Stn. Inaccurate, inexact, erroneous, wrong, 

I faulty. 

Incorrectioat (in-ko-rek'shon), n. [Prefix 
-tn, .not, !ind correotimt.] Want of correc- 
tion. 

The unbridled swing or incorrection of ill nature 
maketh one odious. Arnnjay (ififii). 

Incorrectly (in-ko-rektli), adv. In an in- 
correct maimer; inaccurately; not exactly; 
as, a writing incomctly copied; testimony 
incorrectly at, ated. 

They would have wrote as loosely and incorrect/y 
its the f)hilo.sophers before tliein. Jiitie. 

Incorrectness (in-ko-rekt'nes), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being incorrect; want 
of conformity to truth or’to a standard; in- 
accuracy. 

Incorrespondence, Incorrespondenoy 
(in-ko'rE-spoiid"ens, ln-ko'i'e-spoiid"on-3i), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and correspnnde7ice, corre- 
spondency.] Want of correispondence; dis- 
proportion. Coleridge. 

Incorresponding (in-ko'rc-spond-ing), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and corresimiding.] Not 
corresponding. 

Incorrigibility (iu-ko'ri-ji-bil"i-ti), n. In- 
corrigibleriess. 

Incorrigible (in-ko'ri-ji-l)l), a. [Prefix in, \ 
not, and aorrigihle.] 1. Incapable of being 
corrected or iimended. ‘An ineorrigihle 
error.’ L’ Estrange.— 'J.. Bad beyond correc- 
tion or reform; as, an incorrigible sinner or 
drunkard. ‘ IncorrigiUe fools. ’ Dryden. 
Incorrigible (in-ko'ri-ji-bl), n. One who i.s 
bad beyond correction or reform. 
Incorrigibleness (In-ko'ri-ji-bl-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being incorrigible or 
depraved beyond correction; hopeless de- 
pravity. 

Incorrigibly (m-ko'ri-ji-bli), adv. In an iii- 
coirigible manner; irrechiimably. 
Incorrodible (in-ko-rod'i-hl), a. [Prefix jn, 
not, and corrodible.] Incapable of being 
corroded. 

Incornipt (in-ko-rupt'), a, [Prefix in, not, 
and corrupt] Not corrupt: («) not suffer- 
ing from corruption or decay; not marred, 
impaired, or spoiled. (6) Not defiled or de- 
praved; pure; sound; untainted; above the 
influence of corruption or bribery. 
Incorrupted (in-fco-rupt'ed), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and corrupted.] Not corrupted; im- 
oomipted. Whitehead. 

Incorruptibility (ia-ko-rupt'i-bil"i-ti), n. 
The condition or quality of being .incor- 
ruptible; incapability of corruption. 
Incorruptible (in-ko-rupt'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
■in, not, and corruptible..] Not corrupt- 
ible: (a) incapable of corruption, decay, or 
dissolution; as, gold, glass, mercury, &c., 
arc incorruptible. 

Our bodies shall be changed into incorruptible 
and immortal substances. Waie. 
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(E) Incapable of being brllted; inflexibly just 
arid upright. 

Incorruptible (iii-ko-nipt'i-lsl). n. Eedes. 
(ijie of ii isection of the Monop)i.vsite Copte 
which aro.se in Alo.xaudria in tlie time of 
Jiistinian: called IncormpiMe.s, as holding 
the juforrujitibility of (.'hrist’a body, by 
which was meunt that it was not liable to 
chi.iii.ge from tlie time of his conception, nor 
subject to the natural affections and pas- 
sion,?, a.? hunger, pain, W£;arine.s.s, and the 
like, Phrist seemingly only Biiflerin.g such 
things. 

Incorruptlbleness (in-ko-nipt'i-hl-nes), n. 
Incorruptibility, 

Ineorruptibly (in-ko-nipt'i-ldi), adv. In 
an iucorruptilile maimer; so as not to ad- 
mit of corruption. 

Incorruptiou (in-ko-rup'shon), w. {J’rellx 
in, not, and eorrnptuya.] The condition or 
quality of being incorrupt; absence of or 
exemiition from corruption. 

It is sown in corruption; it i.sr.ii.scd in incc-rrnt- 
tion. , I Cc»r. xv. 4^/ 

Incorruptlve (in-ko-rupt'iv), a. [Pi'ttLx ia, 
not, and con'uptim.] Not liithle to corrup- 
tion or decay. ‘ The wreath of incorrupt ice 
praise,’ Alce-mide, 

Incorruptly (iu-ko-ruptTi), adv. Without 
corruption. 

lucorruptness (in-ko-rupt'nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being incorrupt: 
(a) exemption from decay or corriiptiim. 
(h) Purity of mind or mnnner.s; probity; in- 
tegrity; honestjf. 

Probity of mind, integrity, and incorruptness of 
manners is preferable to fme parts and stibdie specu- 
lations. Waodn.irci. 

lucrassate (in-kras'at), v.t pret. & pp. jn- 
enmated; ppr. incrassatiwj. [L. incran- ' 
,<io, ineixmatmn — in, intens.,, and erasivs, 
thick,] To make thick or thicker; totliick- 
,en; specifically, in p/utr. to ni.ake thicker, 
as fluids, by the mixture of other sub8t!nu;c.s 
les.s fluid, or by evaporating the liiinuer 
parts. 

Adda, such ns are austere, n.s unripe fruits, pro- 
cince too .groat a stricture of tlio fibres, iiia-asi.ifi 
and coagulate the Ikiitls. Arbuihnot. 

. lucrassate (in-kras'at), u.l To become tltick 
or thicker. 

Their spirits fattened and incrassated within them. 

Hanifiwnd. 

Inerassate, Inorassated (in-kras'at, in- 
kras'ut-ed), a. 1. 'Thickened, or made thick : 
or thicker; inspissated; fattened. , 

Tlieir uncierst,an<:lin,gs were bo gross within them, 
being fattened and iHcra.isate witli inagicai plian- 
ta.sn>s. Hammond. 

2, In hot. becoming thicker by degrees. 
Inerassation (in-kras-a'shon), n. The act 
of thickening, or state of becoming thick or 
thicker; inspissation. 

Incrassative (in-kras'at-iv), a. Having the . 
tpiality of thickening. 

Incrassatiye (in-kras'at-iv), n. That which 
has the power to thicken; specifically, a 
medicine formerly believed to thicken the 
]mmour.s when too thin, 

Increasable (in-kres'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being increased. 

Increasableness (in-kre.s'a-)jl-nes}, n. The 
quality of being iiicreasaldc. 

Increase (in-krcis'), v.i. pret. ifcpp. mereased; 
ppi’. increasing. [Norm, en, ami emser. L. 
crescere, to grow, allied to creare, tn create 
— similarl.v clecrcc/.se.] 1. To become gretiter, 
as in bulk, quaiuity, number, tjuality, value, 
degree. Intensity, autliority, powder, reputa- 
tion, wealth, subistanoe, and the like; to 
grow; to augment; to advance. 

The waters increased, and bare up the ark. 

Gen. vii, i?. 

He must increase, hut I must decveiuse. Jn. iii. .30. 
The Lord make you to increase and aboiind in 
love one toward auoilicr. 1 Tiies. iii. re. 

2, To be fertile or fruitful; to multiply by 
the production of young; as, fishes increase 
very rapidly. — 8. In astron. to show a gra- 
dually enlarging luminous surface; to wax; 
as, the moon increases. 

Increase (in-kres'), r.t. To augment or make 
•greater in bulk, quantity, or amount; to 
add to; to advance in quality; to extend; 
to lengthen; to spre<ad; to aggravate; as, to 
increase wealtli; to increase love, zeal, or 
passion; to increase distance; to increase 
gailt. 

Hie thee from this slaugliter-Iiouse, 

Lest thou increase the number of the dead. Skak, 

I will increase the famine. Ezek. v, r6. 
M.ike denials 

/wfi’BJC your services, Shah. 
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Increase (in'kres), ■». l. Augmentation; a 
growing larger, as in number, quality, value, 

. (tegree,intoiisity,strengfch,iiuthority,powr, 
reputation, wealth, substance, and the like; 
extension. 

Of tile inci-ease of liis governitient and ^ peace 
there shall be no end. Is. ix. 7. 

As if Uicyea.sc of appetite had grown 
Bjr w’Jiat it fed on. Shak. 

2. The amount which is added to the origi- 
nal stock, or by which the original stock is 
augmented; increment; profit; Interest; pro- 
duce. 

Take thou no usury of him, or increase: but fear 
thy God. Lev. xxv; 36. 

Earth's increase, foison pilenty. 

Barns and garners never empty. Sitak. 

S. Progeny; issue; ott'spriug. 

All the increase of thine house shall die in the flower 
of their age. i S.ain. ii. 33. 

i. Generation. ‘ Organs of increase.' Shale. 
Cl. In astnm. the period of Increasing light 
or luminous phase; the waxing, as of the 
moon. 

Seeds, hair, nails, hedges, and herbs will grow 
soonest, if set or cut in the increase of the moon. 

Bacon. 

Sm. Augmentation, enlargement, e.xten- 
sion, growth, increment, addition, acces- 
sion. 

Inoreasefnl (in-ki’es'ful), a. Full of increase; 
abundant of produce. ‘ To cheer the plough- 
man with incrmsefvl crops. ' Shak. 
Increaser (in-kre.s'er), n. One who or that 
which inorea.ses. ‘A lover and increaser of 
his people.’ Beau, ih FI. 

Increasing (in-kres'ing), p. and a. Prolific; 
hreeding or multiplying rapidly. 

Fishes Eire more numerous or increcisinjr than 
beasts or birds. . Sir M. Bale. 

InoreasinglF (in-kreslng-li), adv. In the 
way of: increasing or growing; growingly, 
Increate (in-kre-at'), v.t- [Prefl.x in, in, with- 
in, and create.} To create within. 

Inoreate, Increated (in-kre-fit'', in-krg-at'- 
ed), a. [Prefix fji, not, and create, created.} 
Not created; uncreated. ‘Bright efiliience 
of bright essence inoreate.’ Milton. 
IncrefiiliiJitF (in-]tred'i-bil"i-ti), n. 1. The 
quality of being incredible, or of being too 
extraordinary to admit of belief. 

For objects of none are so removed 

.from all appearance of truth as those of Corneille's 
Andromede. Bryden. 

2. That which is incredible. 

. Heat his mind with ineredibilides, Johnson. 
Incredible (in-kred'i-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
£ind eredihle.} Not credlblej impossible to 
be believed; not to be credited; too extra- 
ordinary and improbable to admit of belief. 

Why should it be thought a thing iucredihk with 
you, that God should raise the dead J Actsxxvi. 8. 

lEcredibleness (in-la'ed''i-bl-nes), n. in- 
credibility. 

Incredibly (in-kred'i-bli), adm. In an in- 
credible manner; in a manner to preclude 
belief. 

Increditable (in-kred'it-a-bl), a. Not cred- 
itable. 

Incredulity (in-kre-du'li-ti), n. The quality 
of being incredulous; indisposition to be- 
lieve; a withholding or refusal of belief; 
scepticism; unbelief. 

. of every .species of incredalily, eeUjrious imhelief 
is infinitely the most irrational. Buckminster. 

Incredulous (in-kred'u-lus), a. [I’refix in, 
not, and credulous.} Not credulous; not 
given to believe readily; indisposed to ad- 
mit the truth of what is related; refusing 
oi‘ withholding belief; sceptical. 

I am not altogether incredulous but there may he 
. such candles as are made of salamander's wool. 

Bacon. 

Incredulously (in-kred'u-lus-li), adv. In 
an incredulous manner; with incredulity. 
Incredulousness (hi-kred'u-lHS-ne.s), n. "in- 
credulity (which see). 

Incremablet (in-lu’enFa-bl). a. [From I. in, 
not, and eremo, to burn.) Incapable of be- 
ing burned. Sir r. Bmime. 

Incremation (ia-kre-ma'shon), ■». The act 
:of burning or of consuming by burning, as 
(lead bodies; a conflagration. 

Not very long after we passed those incremations 
(Burning ghauts near Calcutta), I was seated in the 
: drawing-room of the ... Club. W.B. Russell. 

increment {imcre-ment), n. [L. ineremen- 
: turn, irom incresco, to increase. See IN- 
. CREASE.] 1. Act or process of increasing; a 
. growing in bulk, quantity, number, value, 
or amount; augmentation, ‘The Nile's iji- 
rsrmehf or inundation.' Sir T. Browne. 

A nation, to be great, ought to be compressed in 
> Its tncrement by nations more civilized than itself. 

Coleridjrg, 



2. Sometlitag added; increase; specifically, 
in math, the increase of a variable quan- 
tity or fraction from its present value to 
its next ascending value; the finite quan- 
tity, generally variable, by which a vari- 
able quantity is increased.— .T. In rhet. an 
amplification without necessarily involving 
a true oXinvAX.. — Unearned increment, a 
phrase applied to any increase in the value 
(jf laud or house property brought about by 
increase of population or the general pro- 
sperity of the community, and not by any 
ett'ort or expenditure on t!ie part of the 
owner. Some maintain that this increase 
rightly belongs to the community and .should 
he appropriated by taxation or other means. 
Increpatet (in'krep-at), v.t. [L. increpo, in- 
crepitwm, increpaturn, to upbraid loudly, 
to chide — prefix in, and crcpo, to make a 
noise, to talk loudly.] To chide; to rebuke. 
Inci'epation (in-krep-a'shou), n. [L. incre- 
patio, increpationis, from increpo. See IN- 
CREPATB.] A chiding or rebuking; rebuke; 
reprehension. South. 

Increscent (in-kres'ent), a. 

[L. increscens, inerescentis, 
ppr. of incresco, to in- 
crease. See Increase.] 

Increasing; growing; aug- 
menting ; swelling ; spe- 
cifically, in her. a term 
employed to denote the 
moon when represented 
with the iiorns towards the 
dexter side of the shield. 

Increst (in-lcrest'), v.t. To adorn with a 
crest. Drummond. [Hare. ] 

Incriminate (in-kriniTn-at), v.t. prot. & pp. 
incriminated; ppr. incriminating. [L.L. in- 
criniino, inoHminatum—L. in, and crimino, 
to accuse one of a ci’ime, from crimen, crirn- 
inis, a crime.] To chai'^je with a crime or 
fault; to accuse; to criminate. 
Incriminatory (in-krimfin-a-to-ri), a. Charg- 
ing' with crime; accusatory; tending to cri- 
minate. Athenmum. 

Incroach (in-krdch'),r.f. Same as Nncroacft. 
Incroacliment (in-la-och'ment), n. Same 
as Mncroachment. 

Incrnciated (in-krb'shi-at-ed), a. Free from 
torture or torment. Feliham. 

Incruentalt (in-krfi-ent'al), a. [B.inoruen- 
fMs— prefix in, not, and cnientus, bloody.] 
Not bloody; not attended with blood. Bre- 
vint. 

Incrust (in-krust'), v.t. [L. inmfsto— prefix 
in, and crmto, to cover with a crust, from 
orusta, rind, crust.] To cover with a crust 
or ivith a hard coat; to form a crust on the 
surface of; as, iron incrusted with oxide or 
rast; a vessel incrusted with salt. 

Save blit our army, and let Jove fj/CTE/jr 
Swords, pikes, and gtins with everla.sting rust. Pope. 

Incmstate (in-krust'at), v.t. To incrust. 
Bacon. [Bare.] 

Incmstate (in-krust''at),a. In 6of.(a) coated, 
as with earthy matter. (&) A term applied 
to seeds wMch grow so firmly to their peri- 
carp as to appear to have but one integu- 
ment. 

Incmstation (in-knist-a'shon), n. [L. in- 
erustatio, incrustationis, from inorusio. See 
Incrust.] l. The act of incrusting; the act 
of covering or lining with any foi'eign sub- 
stance, as with marble or other stone; the 
state of being Inenisted, 

The first broad characteristic of the building, and 
the root nearly of every other important peculiarity 
in it, is its confessed incrustation. It is the purest 
example in Italy of the great school of architecture, 
in which the ruling principle is the imriistation of 
brick with more precious materials. Ruskin. 

2. A cru-st or coat of anything on the sur- 
face of a body; a covering of inlaying, as 
of marble, mosaic, or other substance. 
Incmstment (in-krusthnent), n. Incrusta- 
tion. Edvn. Rev. 

Incrystallizahle (in-krisTal-Tz-a-l)l),a.. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and erystallizable.} Not orystal- 
lizahle; uncrystallizable. 

Incubate (in'ku-bilt), t\i. [L. incubo, incuhi- 
tuin, incvbatuni, to lie in or iipon—prefix 
in, in, upon, and cuho, to lie down.] To sit, 
as on eggs for hatching. 

Incubation (in-ku-ba'shou), n. [I, incu- 
baiio, inoubationis, from incubo. See In- 
cubate,] 1. The act of sitting, as on eggs, 
for the purpose of hatching young,— 2. In 
pathol. the maturation of a contagious poi- 
son in the animal system.-— inoii- 
batinn, the hatching of egg, s by prolonged 
artificial warmth. The Egyptians have from 
time immemorial been accustomed to hatch 
eggs by artificial heat, In China, also, arti- 
ficial incubation has long been practised. 


It is now in use in France to a limited ex- 
tent, and has also been iittempted in Eng- 
land. — Period of incxibutlon, in pathol. the 
period that elapses between the inti’oduc- 
tion of the morbific principle and the out- 
break of the disease. 

Incubative (in'kub-at-iv), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to incubation or the peiiod of incuba- 
tion ; having the nature of or constituted 
by incubation ; relating to the period dur- 
ing which a disease exists in the system but 
has not manifested itself; as, the hicvbatiee 
stage of a disease. 

Incubator (inTeub-at-er), n. One who or 
that which incubate, s; a bird tliat incubates; 
specifically, a bird that shows a disposition 
to sit upon eggs, in distinction from one 
that does not sliow such a disposition; an 
apparatus or contrivance for hatching eggs 
by artificial heat. 

Incubatory (in-kub'a-to-ri), a. Serving for 
incubation. 

Incube t (in'kub), v.t. To make a cube of; 
to reduce to the form of a cube, so as to be 
adapted to fill a vacant space. 

So that Prelaty . . must be fain to inglobe or 
incuhe herself among the Pre.sbyter.s. Milton. 

Incubituret (in-ku'bl-tur), n. The act of 
incubating; incubation. Ellis. 

Incubous (in'kuh-us), a. In bot. imbricated 
from the base towards the apex, said of 
leaves : opposed to succubous (which see). 
Incubus (in'ku-bus), n. pi. Incubuses, In- 
CUbi (in'ku-bus-ez, in'ku-bi^. [I., from in- 
citbo, to lie on.] 1. A sensation of a distress- 
ing weight at the epigastrium during sleep, 
and of impossibility of motion, speech, or 
respiration; nightmare (which see).— 2. An 
imaginary being or demon, supiiosed to be 
the cause of nightmare. 

The devils who appeared in the female form were 
generally called succubi ; those wlio appeared like 
men, incubi: Lecky. , 

Hence— 8. Fig. anything that iveighs heavily ' 
on another thing, as on the mind; anything 
that prevents the free use of the mental or 
intellectual faculties ; an encumbrance of 
any Icind; a dead weight. 

Debt and usury is the incubu.'i which weighs most 
heavily on the agricultural resources of Turkey. : 

Parley. 

Inculcate (in-kuFkat), v.t. pret. & pp, in- 
culcated; ^pv. ihculcating. [L. inculco, in- 
culcatmn, la tread in or down, to force 
upon— in, in, into, and calao, to tread, calx, 
the heel] To tread into; hence, to impress 
by frequent admonitions; to teach and en- 
force , by frequent repetitions; to urge on 
the mind. 

Manifest truth may deserve sometimes to, be iitcul- '. 
because we aretooaptto forget, it, , - : 

BUerbtiry. \ 

..^Implant, Ingraft, Inculcate, Instil, In- 
fuse. See under IMPLANT.— Stn. To teach, 
instil, implant, infuse, impress. 
Inculcation (in-kul-ka'shon), n. The action 
of inculcating or impressing by repeated 
admonitions. 

Often inailcation of warning necessarily implies a 
danger. Bp. Ball. 

Inculcator (in-kul'kat-er), n. One who in- 
culcates or enforces. ‘ The example and in- 
culcator.’ Boyle. 

Incullif (in-kuIlC), v.t. To inculcate. Sir T. 
More. 

Inculpable (in-kulp'a-bl). a. [Prefix in, not, 
nad eulpahle,} Not culpable; 'vvithoiit fault; 
unblamable; not to be accused. 

It was an innocent and ’inculpable piece of ignor- 
ance. Killinffbecli, 

Inculpableness (iii-kulp'a-bl-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being inculpable; 
unbhiiiiableuess; hlanielossness. 

Inculpably (in-kulp'a-bli), adv. rnblam- 
ably; without blame. 

Inculpate (in-kul'i)at), u.f. pret. & pp. inewi- 
patea; ppr. inculpating. [L.L. inoulpo,in- 
culpaUim—L. in, into, and culpa, a fault] 
I'o expose to blame or imputation of a fault; 
to blame; to censure; to accuse of crime; to 
impute guilt to; to incriminate. 
Inculpation (in-kul-pa'shon), n. [Fr., from 
L.L. inculpo. See Inculpate,] The act of 
inculpating or state of being inculpated; 
blame; censure; incrimmation. 
Inculpatory (iu-kulp'a-to-ri), a. Tending 
to inculpate or criminate; tending to prove 
guilty; criminatory; opposed to exciilpatory; 
as, inculpatory evidence. 

Incult (ih-kult'), a. [L. MicwifMS— prefix in, 
not, and cuUus, pp. of colo, to cultivate.] 
Untilled; uncultivated; hence, not polished : 
or refined, as style. 

Germany then, saith Tacitus, was incult and horrid. 

BtiriofU 
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Incultivated. (in-kurti-vat-eii), u, Ll’r{‘fix 
in. not. and oultmited.'] Not cultivated; 
uncultivated. Sir T. Herbert. 
Licultivation (iu-kul-ti-va'rihon), n. Ne- 
glect or want of cultivation. 

In that state of incultivation %vhich nature in her 
luxuriant fancies loves to form, Berin}rtor., 

Ittculture (in-kiil'tui'), n. [i’retix i)i, not, 
and culture.] Want or neglect of culture. 
Feltham. 

Incumbency (in-kum'ben-si), n. 1. The 
state of being incumbent; a lying or resting 
on something.-— 2. That whichia incumbent; 
(») a physical burden or weight. 

We find them more fragile, and not so well quali- 
fied to support great incumbencies and weights. 

E'uelyn. 

(h) That which rests upon one morally, as a 
duty, rule, or obligation. 

All the incumbencies of a family. Donne. 

3. Hades, the state of holding or being in 
-possession of a benefloo. 

These fines are only to be paid to the bishop dur- 
ing his incianiency. S'iin/i. 

Incumben1;(in-kuui'!iont), ft. [L inamnhcns, 
imurnbentis, ppr. of inauinbo. to lay one’.s 
self dovni upon— in, on, and ciimbo, to lie 
down.] 1. Lying or resting upon. 

And when to move th’ incumbent load they try. 

Addison, 

2. Supported; buoyed up. 

And fly inaimbent on the dusky air. Dryden. 

a In hot. leaning or resting; said of anthers 
when lying on the inner side of the filament, 
or of an embryo when its radicle is folded 
dowii upon tlie hack of the cotyledons. — 

4. Lying or resting, as duty or obligation; 
imposed and emphatically urgmg or press- 
ing to performance; indispensable. 

All men, truly ze.alous, will perform those good 
works which are incumient on all Christians. 

Sprnt. 

lucumbent (in-kum'bent), n. A person in 
present possession of a benefice or any oflice. 
Inomnbently (in-kum'bent-li), adv. In an 
incumbent manner. 

Incumber (in-kum'b6r), v.t. [Prefl.v in, and 
cumber.] To encumber (which see). 
Incumbrance (in-kum'brans), n. Encum- 
brance (which see). 

Incumbrancer (in-kiun'brans-6r), n. En- 
euinbi'ancer (which see). 

Incumbroust (in-kuin'brus), a. Cumber- 
some; trotihle,some. 

Incunabulum (In-ku-na'bQ-luin), n. pi. In- 
cunabula (In-ku-na'bu-la). [L. incunabula, 
swaddling-clothes, birth-place, origin-pre- 
fix fa, and c'unabula, from citmx, a cradle.] 
In bihliogravKy, a book printed during the 
early period of the art; generally, a book 
printed before the year 1500. 

Incur (in-ker'), v.t. pret. & pp. incurred; 
ppr. incurring. [L. incurro, to run .against 
—in, and ourro, to run.] 1. To run into or 
against : (a) hence, to encounter, as some- 
thing from which danger, inconvenience, or 
harm may be looked for; to e.xpose one's 
self to; to become liable or obnoxious to; to 
become subject to; as, a thief incurs the 

E uiiishment of the law by the act of stealing, 
efore he is convicted, and we have all in- 
curred the penalties of God’s law. 

They had a full persuasive that not to do it were 
to desert God, and consequently to jjjorrdamnation, 
South. 

(b) To bring on ; to contract ; as, to incur a 
debt; to incur guilt— Z.] To render liable 
or subject to; to occasion. Chapman. 
Incur! (in-kSi’'), v.i. To enter; to pass; to 
occur, : 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies are in- 
visible, and rw«o' not to the eye. Bacon. 

Incurability (m-kur'a-MT'i-ti), n. [Er. in- 
incxirability.] The state of being 
incurable ; impossibility of cure ; insuscep- 
tibility of cure or remedy. 

Incurable (in-kur'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and curable.] Not curable: (fl) beyond the 
power of skill or medicine; as, an incurable 
disease. (6) Not admitting remedy or cor- 
rection; as, fncttm&?c evils. 

They rvere labouring under a profound, and. as it 
: might have, seemed, an almost incurable iguoranoe. 

Sir y . Stephen. 

. Syn; Irremediable, remediless, cureless, ir- 
reparable, irretrievable. 

Incurable (in-kur’a-bl), w. A person diseased 
'beyond the reach of cure. 

If idiots and lunatics cannot he tawaA, incurcibles 
. may be taken into the hospital. ; , Sicift. 

Incurableness (in-kur'a-bl-ucs), n. Incura- 
bility. 

Incurably (in-kui-'a-bli), adv. In a manner 


I or dcMi'ce tluit reader.s cure or remedy im- 
i practicfilde; irrotriovahly, 

I ^ U'o c.mnot know it is or is not, being zncitraviv 
I ignorant. Lochs.' 

i Incuriosity (in-ku'ri-os"i-ti), n. The state 
I or (|iiidity of being iiieurious; want of euri- 
I ohity, in<(uisitiveness, or care; inattentive- 
iiess; indifference. 

As long as books, either from the difliculty of their 
style, or from the general tncitriosity of the people, 
found but few readers. Bachte. 

Incurious (in-kfi'ri-UH), «. [Prefix in, not, 
and curious.] Not curious or iruiuieitive ; 
destitute of curiosity; inattentive; eareies,-?; 
negligent. 

A testimony of triitli wiiicli must appe.-ir striking 
even to the most Uicurtons respecting such matters. 

_ . IVhesveU. 

Incuriously (iii-ku'ri-ii.s.U), adv. .In an in- 
curious or inattentive manner. ‘ I’uldie ac- 
coimls rarely or iucvriousiy iiispectoil.’ Jlo- 
linghroke. 

Incuriousness (in-kiVri-us-nos), n. Incuri- 
osity. 

Incurrence (iii-kurTen.s), n. The act of iu- 
curring, bringing on, or .subjecting <jne’.s 
self to; as, the incurrence of guilt. 
Incursion (in-ker'shon), n. [L. mcuivio, i 
iiicurskmis, from incurro, to run into or to- i 
wards, to rush tit. Sec iNCUit.] 1. A run- i 
ning into; honee, an entering into a territory i 
witli lio.stile intention ; an invasion not fol- I 
lowed by eoiitinued occujiation ; an iiiroatl. 1 

The incursions of the Goths disordered the affairs | 
of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot, 

2.t Attack; occurrence. ‘Sins of dtiily m- | 
cursion.’ Smith. 

Incursive (ia-ker'siv), a. Hostile ; nitikiiig 
an attack or ineur.sion; aggresnire. 
Incurtain t (in-ker'tin), v.t. 1 Prefix in, ui, 
and curtain. ] To place within a curtain or 
curtains; to hang with or as with curtains; 
to curtam; to tapestry. 

They began at Roma to their theiitre 

u’ith such vails dyed in colours, only for .shade. 

HolUxud. 

Incurvate (in-kSrv'at), ut. pret. & pp. i«- 
curvated; ppr. incurvating. [L. inetirvo, 
mcufvatum — in, in, and curvo, to betid, 
from curvus, bent.] To curve or bend in- 
wards; to bend; to crook. 

1 Incurvate (in-k6rv'at), a. Cuiwed inward 
or upward. 

Incurvation (In-kferv-a'shon), n. [L. incurv- 
atio, inourvationis, from incurvo, to bend, 
to bend inward See Incurvate.] 1. The 
act of incurvating or bending; the act of 
bowing or bending the body in respect or 
reverence. 

He made use of acts of worship which God hatli 
appropriated ; as iucurvation and sacrifice. 

Stillingjleci, 

2. The state of being incurvated or bent 
from a rectilinear course; curvity; crooked- 
ness. 

Incurve (in-kOrv'), v.t. [See Ihcdbvate.] 
To make crooked: to bend; to curve, 
Incurve-recurved (hi-kervTe-kCrvd), a. In 
hot. bending or bent inwards and then back- 
wards. Sir T. Browne. 

Incurvity (in-kerv'i-ti), n. [From L. inemv- 
Ms, bent. See Incur VA i’B.] A state of being 
bent or crooked ; crookedness ; a bending 
inward. 

Incus (ing'kus), n. [L.] 1. An anvil.— 2. In 
anat. the largest hone of the internal ear, 
so named from its fancied resemblance to 
an anvil. 

Incuse, Incuss (in-kuz, in-kusO, v.t. [L. 
incudo, incuswn, to forge with a hammer. ] 
To impress by striking or stamping into, as 
a coin. 

The back of this coin is incused with a rudely-exe- 
cuted impression of a lion’s head. 

//. -V. Humphreys. 

Incussion (in-kn'shon), n. Act of shaking ; 
concussion. Maunder. [Bare.] 

Indagate! (in'da-gat), v.t [L. indago, inda- I 
gatum, to trace out, to search into.] To 1 
seek or search out. 

Indagationt (in-da-ga'shon), n. The act of 
searching; search; mquiry; examination. 

In her (the soul's), indagations ofttin s new scents 
put her by. S. Aronson. 

Indagativet (in'da-gat-iv), a,. Searching or 
inclined to search into or after; investigat- 
ing- 

The church might not be ambitious, or indagative 
of such employment.: yer. Taylor. 

Indagator t (in'da-gat-er), n. A searcher ; 
one who seeks or inquires with diligence. 

Awake, ye curious fond 

Of knowmir all but what avails you known. Young. 

ludamage (in-dam'aj). v. t. To endamage. 
Iiidamaged (in-dam'ajd), a. [Pi'efix in, not, 
and damaged.] Undamaged; Milton. 


;ch, c*aiu; dh,'Bc. loc^^ : g,po; :J,iob; ii,Fr. ton;. 
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ludarfc (iu (litrl'), r.f, U/i ami dc/'f j 'J’ndart 
i in: to Uirust or sirike ill. n/o//.. 

Inde,t «. ludigo-coloun-.i ; axia’c-colouiTil. 

I Uhmtcer. 

! Indea-r fiii-tierO, v.t Kmnc nn J-Judrur. 
j Indeameut (in-dePnient), n. Same as A’n- 
I dearment. 

' Indehtj (in-det'h v.t. 'I'o piece in debt; to 
I bring under oliligatiori, 

I fortune li.ith indebted thef* to none. Daniel. 

I Indebted (iu-iint'ed), a. (I’reiix in, in, iiud 
i drM.] l. Ueing under a debt or obligation; 
having iiicurred a debt; held to iiaymeiit or 
requital. 

13y ov.'ini^, ower. not, but still pays, at once 

and dtscharLjed. A/dlen. 

2. Oliliged by something received, for which 
restitution or gratitude is due; as, we are 
indebted to our parent, s for their eare of us 
ill infancy and youtli. 

Fev/ coji.sitler hov/ unjcli we are indebted to govern* 
niunt, beenuse few can represent how 'ivretchc'i niiui- 
kind would be witiiout it. AtUrlncry. 

Indebtedness ( in-detTul-nes ). n. i, I’lic 
state of being indclited.— 2. Tlie amount of 
debt oived; debts collectively. 

Indebtinent (in-detTnent), n. The state of 
being indebted; intlehtediiess, [Bare.] 

Fear thou a worse prison, if thou wilt needy will- 
I ingiy live and die in a just tmUHinent, tvhen thou 
riiayefit be ac once free and honest. Sp. Hall. 
Indecencef (in-diVsens), « Indecency. 'Cur- 
ried to indecence of barbarity.’ .Burnet. 
Indecency (in-de'seii-si'), «. [Kr. indcrence, 
fi'oiii L. indcceas, miseemly, utibeconiiiig. 
8ee INDECENT.] 1. The quahiy or eondition 
of being indecent ; want of decency ; uube- 
comiiigness.— 2. Tliat whieh is indecent or 
unlieconiiijg in language, action.s, or iiiaii- 
neis; any action or behaviour which is 
deemed a violation of modesty, or an oifeiice 
to delicacy, as rude or wanton actions, ob- 
scene language, and whatever tends to ex- 
cite a lilush in a spectator. 

Tiiey wlio, hy RpeecJi or writing, present to tlie ear 
or the eye of modesty any of the indecencies I allude 
to, are pests of society. Beattie. 

SvN. Indelicacy, indecorum, immodesty, im- 
purity, obscenity. 

Indecent (in-de'sent), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
decent] Not decent; unbecoming; unlit to 
be seen or heard ; offensive to mode.sty and , 
delicacy; as, indecent language; indecent 
manners; an indecent posture or gesture.-- 
Syn. Unbecoming, indecorous, indelicate, 
un.seemly, immodest, gross, sliameful, im- 
pure, unchaste, obscene, filthy. 

Indecently (in-de'sent-li), adv. In an inde- 
cent inamier. 

Indeoiduate (in-do-sid'u-at), «. [Prefix in, 
not, and deciduate.] Not deciduate: a tei'm 
used ill regard to those iilacental mammals, 
as the horse, cow, pig, whose uterus develops 
no decidua, the placenta therefore coining 
away without loss of suhstanceof theuterus; 
iion-deciduate. 

Indeciduous (in-dS-sid'u-us), a. [Prefix in, 
not, ami deciduous.] Not deciduous or fall- 
ing, as the leaves of trees in aiitunm; last- 
ing; evergreen. 

Indecimable (in-de'si-ma-bl), a. [I'r, indv- 
cimahle— prefix in, not, and L.L. decimo, to- 
pay a tithe, from L. decirna, a tenth part, 
from decern, ten.] Not liable to decimation-, 
not liable to the payment of tithes. 
Indecipherable (hi-de-si'’fer-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and decipherable.] Not decipher- 
able; incapable of being deciphered or inter- 
preted. 

Nor are the original features of the rest of the edi- 
fice altogether indeciphcmble; the entire series of 
shafts, from the western entrance to the ap,se, are 
nearly uninjured. Bitshiit. 

Indecipherably (in-ds-si'fer-a-hli), adv. So- 
as to be indecipherable. 

Indecision (in-de-si'shon), ?i. [Prefix in, 
not, and decistVm.] Want of decision; want 
of settled purpose or of firmness in the de- 
termination of the will; a wavering of mind; 
irresolution. 

huUcision is the natural accomplice of violence. 

Burke. 

Indecisive (in-de-si'siv), a. [Pi-efix in, not, 
and tfm.s'fre.] 1. Not decisive; not bringing 
to a final close or ultimate issue; as, an ar- 
gument mdm'swe of the question. 

The action was obstinate and bloody, though inde. 
cisive, Smollell. 

A thousand such criticisms are altogether indecis- 
ft'er as to his general merit. Blair. 

2. Not having come to a decision; prone to 
indecision; Irresolute; unsettled; wavering; 
vacillating; hesitating; as, an indecisive state 
of mind; an indecisive character. 

vv, wig; wh, whig; sh, azure.— See Key. 
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Indecisively (in-dti-si'siv-li), ath). In an in- 
decisive manner; without decision. 
Indecisiveness (in-rte-si'siv-nes), n. The 
state of Vieing indecisive; unsettled state. ; 
Indeclinable tin-dc-klm'a-hl), a. [I’reflx in, 
not, and dedinahle. ^ In gram, not declin- 
able; not varied by terminations ; as, Latin 
instar is an indeclvnable noun. 
Indeclinable (in-dfi-]thu'a-l)l), n. In j/ram. 
a woi'd that is not declined. 

In -ways first trodden by himself excels, 

And .stands alone in indeclinetbies ; 

Conjunction, preposition, adverb. Churchill. 

IMeelinably (in-de-klln'a-bli), ailn. With- 
out variation. 

To folloiv iitdedinably ... the discipline of the 
Church of England. Motmtagn. 

Indecomposable (in-de'koni-i)07."ii-i)l), «. 
[Prefix in, not, and decomposahle.] Not de- 
eoinposable; incapable of decomposition or 
of being resolved into the primary constit- 
uent elements. ‘ Tlie assumed indeemnpos- 
ahle substances of the laboratory.’ Cole- 
ridge. 

Jndecomposableness (in-cW'kom-pi'iy/'a-hl- 
nes), n. Incapability of decomposition. 
Indecorous (in-de-ko'rus or iu-dck'o-rus), a. 
[l’reft.v 'in, not, and dccorom. ] Not decoi-ous; 
violating propriety or good manners ; con- 
trary to the established rules of good breed- 
ing, or to the forms of respect which age 
and station retiuire. 

It was u.^eless and indecorous to attempt anything 
more by mere struggle. Burke. 

Syn. Unbecoming, unseemly, rude, coarse, 
impolite, uncivil. 

Indecorously (in-de-k-oTus-li oi‘ in-clek'o- 
rus-li), ads. In an indecorous manner. 
Indecorousness (in-de-ko'nis-nos or in-delc'- 
0 -ru.s-nas), ?i. The quality of being indeco- 
rous; violation of propriety or good man- 
ners. 

Indecorum (in-de-ko'rum), n. [Prefix in, 

. not, and decorum.] 1. ^Vaut of decorum; 
impropriety of behaviour; the element in 
hehai'icmr or manners which violates tlie 
established rules of civility, or the duties of 
respect which age or stationrequires.-— 2. An 
indecorous or uiihecoming act ; a breach of 
decorum. 

The soft address, tlie castigated grace, 

Are tuiiectirums in the modern rnaid, youug. 

Indeed (in-dSd'), adv. [Prep, in, and deed.] 
In reality; in truth; in fact; sometimes used 
emphatically, sometimes as noting a con- 
cession or admission: sometimes interjec- 
tionally, as an expression of surprise, or for 
the piu'pose of obtaining confirmation. 

The carnal mind is enmity against God: for it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. 

Rom. viii. 7. 

I were a beast indeed to do you wrong-. Dryden. 
There is indeed, no great pleasure in visiting these 
magazines of war. Addison, 

Against these forces were prepared to tlie nutnber 
of near one hundred sliips; not so great of bulk indeed, 
but of a more nimble motion. Bacon. 

The two elements of the word are sometimes 
separated by very, making the statement 
more emphatic. 

And in ■very deed for this cause have I raised thee 
up, for to shew in thee my power. Ex. ix, tfi. 

Indefatigability (in-de-fat'i-ga-hil"i-ti), n. 
The state or quality of being indefatigable; 
unweariediiess; persistency. 

Indefatigable (in-de-fat'i-ga-bl, a. [L. in- 
defatigabU'is. SeeDEPATIfiAm] Notdefati- 
gable; incapable of being fatigued; not easily 
exhausted; not yielding to fatigue; unre- 
mitting in labour or effort; as, indefatiyaUe 
exertions; indefuLigabU attendance or per- 
severance. ‘Upborne with, indefatigable 
wings,’ , Milton. 

The ambitious person must rise early, and sit up 
late; and pursue his design with a constant pinSylr- 
: iigahle attendance ; lie must be infinitely patient and 
■servile. South. 

Syr, Unwearied, untiring, persevering, as- 
siduous, sedulous, unremitting, uaintermit- 
; -ting, 

Indefatigabieaess (in-dii-fat'i-ga-bl-nes), n. 

: Indefatigability, Parnell. 
iJldefatlgably (in-dS-lat'i-ga-bli), adv. 
Without weariness; vvlthout yiekm^ to 
vfatigue. ‘ lyvlefatigabTsyzesHomi Dryden. 
Indefatigatioa + (in-de-fat'ig-a"shon), n. 
Unweariediiess. Gregory. 

Indefeaslbility (in-ile-fez'j-hil"i-ti), n. The 
. quality or state of being indefeasible, or not 
- subject to be made void; as, the indefeasi- 
bility of a title, 

.Now among ail those imifarinities in the succession 
, I of puen oinena, which common observation is sufficient 
tO::britig to ligUti there are few Tvhich liave any, even 1 
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I apparent, pretension to this rigorous indefcnstlnlity:_ 
ami of those few one only lias been found ciq.inl)!o of 
completely sustaining it. 'jf. S. Mill. 

! Indefeasible (in-de-fez'i-ld), a. [Prefix in, 

! not, jind defeasible. \ Not dcfeasililc; not to 
I he defeated ; not to be made void ; as, an 
indefeasible estate or title. 

Tlint the king liad a tlivinc and indefeasible riglit 
to tile reg.al power, .'iml that tlie regal power, even 
when most grossly abused, could not, witliotit .im, 
be re.si5te(:l, was tlie doctrine in ivliicli tlie AngliLan 
Chnrcli liad long gloried. Macaulay. 

Indefeasibly (in-de-fez'i-bli), adv. In a 
nninncr not to lie defeated or m,ade void. 
Indefectibillty (in-de-fekt'i-l)il"i-ti), n. 
[ii'rom indefectible..] The tiiiality of being 
indefectible, or subject to no defect o]‘dee;iy. 
‘God’s unity, eternity, and indefeutibUity.’ 
Barrow. 

Indefectible (in-de-fekt'i-bl), a. [ Ih-eiix in, 
not, tuid (tefectible, J Not defeetiblc ; not 
liable to defect, failure, or decay; imfailing. 

So persuaded is lie (Lear) that the honour, rever- 
ence. and affection which he enjoys is personal, and, 
therefore, indef^ctibUy that he does not even bargain 
for a separate lioiischoKl or income. 

hitrode to Ritgby Bd, of Leci7\ 

Indefective (in-dS-fekt'iv), a. [I’i-efix in, not, 
■and. defective.] Not defective; perfect; com- 
plete. 

Indefeisible t (in-de-fez'i-bl), a. Ijidefea- 
sible. 

Indefensibility (in-de-fens'i-biF'i-ti), n. 
'rhe quality or .state of being indefen.sible. 
Indefensible (in-de-fens'i-bl), a. [Treiix in, 
not, and defensible.] Not defensible; inca- 
pable of being defended or maintained, 
vindicated or justified; as, a military post 
may be indefensible; indefensible conduct. 

As they extend the ruie of consulting Scripture to 
all the actions of common life, even sn far as to tlie 
taking up of a stra-w, so it is altogether false and 
indefensible, Sanderson, 

Indefensibly (in-dS-fens'i-bli), adv. In au 
indefensible manner. 

Indefensive (iu-de-feus'iv), ft. [Prefix ?n, not, 
and defensive.] Having no defence. 

The .sword awes the indefensive villager. Herbert, 

lndefioiency(in-cle-fl's!ien-si), n. Thequality 
of being indeficient or not cleflcieiit. 
Indeficient (in-de-fl'shent), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and deficient. ] Not deficient ; not 
failing; perfect. 

1 Indefinable (in-dS-fin'a-bl), a. [Preft.x in, 

I not, and definable.] Not definable; incapable 
of being defined; unsusceptible of definition; 
iue.xplicable. 

When all such cases are taken into account, the 
notions that are of an indefinable and ultimate nature 
must he reckoned by hundreds, . . . How vain is a 
verbal definition of such words as light, heat, ?noiion, 
large, up, fragrance, pain, WQ7ider, Prof, Bain, 

Indefinably (in-de-fhTa-bli), adv. So as 
not to be capable of definition. 

Indefinite (in-de'fin-it), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and definite.] Not definite: (a) not limited 
or defined; not determinate; hence, not 
precise or certain; as, an indefinite time, 
proposition, term, or plirase. (b) Having no 
determinate or eert.ain limits; not limited 
hy the understanding, though yet finite: 
often contrasted with infinite; as, inde- 
finile space. 

Tlie reduction of the infinite to number is, tlien. live 
reduction of time infinite to its measure ludc/liti/ff, tli;it 
is. to the finite. C. S. J-Ienry. 

(e) In bot. too numerous or various to make a 
particular enumeration important— usually 
more than twenty, when tlie number is not 
constant: said of the parts of a flower and the 
like. — Indefinite mfloreseenee, in hot. a mode i 
of inllorescence in which the ilowers all arise 
from axillaiy buds, the terminal hud going- 
on to grow, and continuing the stem inde- 
finitely. — Indefinite pro'position, in logic, a 
proposition whicli has for its subject a 
common town without any .sign to indicate 
distribution or non-distribution; as, ‘Man is 
mortiil.’ — Indefinite term, a privative or 
negative term, in respect of its not defining 
or marking out an object by a positive attri- 
bute, as a definite term does ; tbus, unor- 
ganized bein{f is an indefinite term, while 
orga nized being is definite. — Syn. Unlimited, 
undefined, indeterminate, inexact, vague, 
uncertain. 

Indefinitely (in-de'fln-it-li), adv. In an in- 
definite manner; without any settled limi- 
tation; not -tyith certainty or precision; as, 
space indefinitely extended; to use a word 
indefinitely. 

Inde’finiteness (in-do'fln-it-nes), n. The 
quality of being indefinite, undefined, unli- 
mited, or not precise and certain. 
Indefinltude (in-do-fin'i-tud), ■n, 1. ludefin- 
iteness; want of precision. 


This is indeed shown in tlie vacillation or intie/tni. 
tucie of Aristotle himself in regard to the numlier of 
the modes. Sir //■'. HatHilicn. 

2. t Number or quantity not limited by our 
understanding, though yet finite. 

They arise to a strange and prodigious multitude, 
if not i-ndejlmtude, by their various positions, com- 
binations, and corijimction,s. Sir 3/, Hale. 

Indebiscenoe (in-dd-his'ens), n. in hoi. ilie 
property of being indehiscent. . 

Indeblsceut (in-dd-his''cnt), a. [Ib-dix in, 
not, JUid dehiscent] In bot. not dehiscent; 
not opening spontaneously when ripe, as a 
capsule, such as fruit of Umbelliferm, &c, 
indelectable (in-de-lekt'a-bl), a. [Brefix-m, 
not, and deleatable.] Not delectable; un- 
pleasant; unamialile. Pdin. Rev. 
Indeliberate (in-de-lih'e-rat), a. [Prefl.x in, 
not, and deliberate.] Not deliberate; done 
or performed without deliberation or con- 
sideration; sudden; unpremeditated. ‘Tlie 
indeliberate commissions of many sins.’ 
Bramhall. 

Indeliberated (in-do-lib'c-ri'ti -fcd), u. Inde- 
liberate. 

Indeliberately (in-de-lil/e-rat-Ii). adv. 
■Without deliberation or premeditation. 
Indelibility (in-de'li-hil"i-ti), n. Tlie quality 
of being indelible. ‘ The indelibility of the 
.saci'ed character.’ Horsley. 

Indelible (in-de'li-lil), a. [L. indelalnlis— 
in, not, and deleo, to delete.] 1. Not to be 
blotted out; incapable of being effaced or 
obliterated ; as, indelible letters or charac- 
ters; au indelible colour; an indelible stain. 

This magnificent peak . . . formed one of those 
scenes of Eastern travel which leave an indelible 
impression on the imagination, and bring back m 
after years indescribable feelings of pleasure and 
repose. Bayard, 

2. Not to be annulled. [Hare.] 

Tlicy are endued with indelible power from above 
to feed, to govern this household. Bf. Sprat. 

Indelibleness (in-de'li-bl-nes), n. Quality 
of being indelible. 

Indelibly (in-deli-bli), adv. In an inde- , 
lible manner; so as not to be blotted out or- 
effaced, ‘ Indelibly stamped and Impressed 
on the soul of man.’ Bllis. 

Indelicacy (in-de'li-ka-si), n. The condition ; 
or cpiality of being indelicate; want of doll- , 
cacy; non-avoidanee of topics forbidden by „ 
social or conventional modesty to be dis- 
cussed: want of a nice sense of propriety, or 
nice regard to refinement in manners or in 
the treatment of others: coarseness of man-; 
iiers or hmguage; that which is offensive to 
refined taste or purity of mind. ‘ The inde- 
I ft’cacp of English comedy.’ Blair, 

I Indencate (in-deTi-kat), a. [Treflx in, not, 
and delicate.] Not dedicate; wanting deli- 
cacy ; ofl'erisive to good manners, or to mo- 
desty or purity of mind ; as, an indelieute 
word or expression; indelicate behaviour; 
indelicate customs. 

Tlifiir luxury was inelegant, their plea-sures A/tfeA- 
cate. T. Warton.. 

Indelicately (in-de'li-kat-li), adv. In an 
indelic.ate manner; indecently; unbecoJii- 
hiffiy- 

Indemnification (in-aem'ni-fi-ka"slion). n. 
[Erom indemnify.] 1. il'he act of indemni- 
fying, saving harmless, or securing against 
loss, damage, or penalty; the state of being 
ijidcmniflad — 2. That which indemnifies, 
saves harmless, or secures against loss, 
damage, or penalty. ‘ No reward with the 
name of ,an imlcnmification.’ De Quineey. 
Indemnify (in-dem'ni-fi). v.t. pret. & pp. 
indemnified; pgr. indemnifying, [L.indeni- 
nis, and facto, to make. See Xkdemhtty. j 

1. To save harmless; to seciue against loss, 
damage, or penalty. 

I believe the states must at last eng-age to the mer- 
chants here that they will them from all 

that shall fall out. Sir IF. Temple, 

2. To reimlmrse for expenditui-e made; to 
remunerate. 

It is enough if each product contributes a frac- 
tion. commonly an insignificant one, towards the re- 
numeration of that labour and abstinence, or towards 
indemnifying U\e iiimiediate producer for advancing 
tiiat remuneration to the person who produceti the 
tools. J.S.MtU, 

Indemnity ('in-dem'ni-ii), n. [Er. indem- 
niU, from L. indemnitas. from tndernnis, 
uninjured — prefix in, not, and damnum, 
hurt, loss, damage.] 1 . Security given to 
save a person harmless; security or exenip- 
tion from dam;ige, loss, injury, or punish- 
ment. ‘.'Having first obtained a promise of ; 
indemnity for the riot they hart conunittert.’ 
Ntrlf. Bcott.—% ludenmification; compen- 
sation for loss, damage, or injury sustained; 
reimbursement. 


3ne, met, Mr; . pine, pin; ,: ndtei not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; li, Sc. abu-ne; y, Sc. fey. 
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They were told to expect, upon the fall of Wal- 
pole, a large and lucrative indemnity for their pre- 
tended wrongs. Lord Mahon. 


-Act of indemnity, an act or law passed in 
order to relieve persons, especially in an 
official position, from some penalty to which 
they are liable in consetiuence of acting 
illegally, or, in case of member's of govern- 
ment, in consequence of exceeding the limits 
of their strict constitutional powers. Such 
acts also sometimes provide compensation 
for losses or damage either incurred in the 
service of the government, or resulting from 
some public measui'e. 

Indemonstrahllity ( in-de-mou' stra-bil"i- 
ti), n. The condition or quality of being 
indemonstrable. 

Indemonstrable (in-de-mon'stra-hl),a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and demotistrable.] Not demon- 
strable; incapable of being demonstrated. 

In their art they liave certain assertions, which as 
indstnanstrable principles, they urge all to receive. 

Sir B, Sandys. 

Indemonstrableness ( in - dS - mon'stra - bi- 
nes), n. State of being indemonstrable. 
Indenization (in-do-ni-za'shon), n. Ende- 
nization. 

Indenize (in-de'niz), v.t. To endenize (which 
see). 

Indenizen (in-de'ni-zn), v.t. To endenizen. 
Indent (in-dent'), v. t. [L.L. indenture, O.Fr. 
endenter, to indent, from L. in, and dem, 
dcnfi.% a tooth.] 1. To notch; to jag; to cut 
into points or inequalities, like a row of 
teeth; as, to indent the edge of paper. — 
2, To hind out or apprentice by indenture 
or contract; to indenture; as, to indent a 
young man to a shoemaker; to indent a 
servant.— 3. In 2 >rintin(j, to begin, as a line, 
farther in from the margin of the paper 
than the rest of the paragraph. 

Indent (in-dent'), v.i. 1. To be notched; to 
have indentations or inequalities like a row 
of teeth.— 2. To run or wind in and out; to 
move in a zigzag course; to double. 


Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch {the 
hare) 

Turn and return, mdeniin^ with the way. Shak. 


3, To conti'act; to bargain; to make a com- 
pact. 

shall we buy treason, and indent with fears? Shak. 
Indent (in-dent'), n. 1. A cut or notch in 
the margin of anything, or a recess like a 
notch; indentation. 

It shall not wind with sucli a deep indent. Shak. 

. 2. t A stamp; an impression.— 3. A certificate 
orindentetl certificate issued by the govern- 
ment of the United States at the close of 
. the revolution, for the principal or interest 
of the public debt, — 4. A contract; an order, 
as for goods, ~5, In wrintiMfir, the blank space 
at the beginning of a paragraph. 
Indentation (in-dent-a'shon), n. 1. The act 
of indenting or state of being indented: 
(a) the act of notching or cutting into points 
or ine(iuaUties, like a row of teeth; the 
state of being notched or so cut. (5) In 
^printing, the act of beginning a line or series 
of lines, as the first line of a paragraph, 
further in from the margin than others.— 
2. A cut or notch in a margin; a recess or 
depression like a notch in any border. 
Indented (iu-dent'ed), p. and a. 1. Cut in 



Indented Moulding. 


; the edge or margin into points like teeth; 
as, an indented paper; an fridentetZ mould- 
ing. . Indented mouldings, such as the one 
shown in the cut, are a common ornamental 
feature in Norman architectui’6.— 2, Bound 
out by indenture; as, an indented appren- 
tice or servant. — 3. In 
her. notched like the 
teeth of a saiv, but smal- 
ler than what is termed 
danrette: applied to one 
of the lines of partition. 

The ordinaries are also 
often thus borne. 

Indentedly (in-dent'ed- 
11), :«(la. With indenta- 
. .tions. 

Indeiitee (in-dent-S'), p. 
and a. In /ler. having 
indents not joined to each, other, but set 
apart. 



Indentee, border- 
: wise. 



Incleiitilley. 


Indentilley (in-dent'il-e), a. In her. having 
long iudeiits, somewhat resembling piles 
conjoined; as, a fesse in- 

dentUley at the bottom. t — -.r 

Indenting (in-dent'ing), 
n. An impre-ssion like 
that made by a tooth. 

Indentmentt On-dent'- 
merit), ?i,. Indenture. 

‘Some indent menta or 
some bond to draw.’ jBv. 

Ilcdl. 

Indenture (in-dent'ur), 
n. 1. The act of indent- 
ing or state of toeing indented; indentation. 

The general direction of the shore ... is remnrk- 
ably direct east and tvest, with only occasional 
dentures and projections of bays and promemtories. 

Mit/ord. 

2. In laio, a deed muler seal entered into 
between two or more parties with mutual 
covenants. Formerly it required to be actu- 
ally indented, or cut in a waving line, so as 
to correspond with the other copy of the 
deed; hut this is no longer necessary. The 
tei'm indenture is not used iu Scotland, 
except in the case of indentures of appren- 
ticeship. 

Indenture (in-dent'ur), v.t. pret. & pp. in- 
dentured; ppr. indenturing. 1. To indent; 
to wrinkle; to furrow. 

Thouglr age may creep on, and indenture the brow. 


IVoty. 


2. To bind by indentures; as, to indenture 
an apprentice. 

Indenture t (in-dent'ur), v.i. To run iu a 
zigzag course; to doulrle in running. 

They took 

Their staves iu hand, and at the ^^ood man strook : 
But, by indenturing^ still the good man scap’d. 

JHeyitfood. 

Independence (in-de-pend'ens), n. 1, The 
state of being independent; complete e.v- 
emption from reliance or control, or the 
power of others; a state over which no one 
has any power, control, or authority; ability 
to support or maintain one’s self; direction 
of one’s oivn affairs without Interference by 
others. 

Let fortune do her worst, whatever she makes us 
lose, as long as she never makes us lose our lionesty 
und our independence. Pope. 

2. That which renders one independent; 
property or income sufficient to make one 
independent of others; as, he has acquired 
an independenee. — Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the solemn declaration of the Con- 
gress of the United States of America, on 
the 4t]i of ,TuIy, 1776, by which they fomally 
renounced their subjection to the govern- 
ment of Great Brita. h— 3. The principles 
of the religions body called Independents; 
Congregationalism. 

Independency (in-de-pend'en-si), »i. Same 
as Independence. 

Give me, I cry'd, enough for me. 

My bread and independency. Pope. 

Independent (in-de-pend'ent),a. [Prefix fa, 
not, and dependent. ] 1. Not dependent; not 
subject to the control of others; noti'elying 
on others; not subordinate; as, God is the 
only being who is perfectly -indepcJidcuf; 
none of us is independent for the supply of 
his wants. 

The town of St. Gaiii is a Protestant republick, in- 
dependent of the abbot, and under tlie protection of 
the cantoms. Addison. 

2. Affording the means of 'independence; as, 
an independent estate.— S. Not subject to 
bias or influence; not obsequious; self- 
directing; as, a man of an independent 
mind.— 4. Proceeding from or expressive of 
a spii'it of independence; free; easy; self- 
commanding ; bold ; unconstrained; as, an 
independent air or manner.— 6. Irrespective; 
without taking note or regard; not to make 
mention. ^ 

A gradual cliange is also more beneficial, indepen- 
dent at its being more safe. Srougham. 

I mean the account of that obligation in general, 
under wliich we conceive ourselves bound to obey a 
law, independent of those resources which the law 
provides tor its own eaforceuient. - P. IVard. 

[independent here = independently, and it 
would perhaps be more correct to regard it 
as an adverb.]— 6. Pertaining to the Inde- 
pendents or Oongregationalists. 

A very famous Independent minister was head of a 
college in those times., Addison. 

7. In math, a term applied to a quantity or 
function not depending upon another for 
its value. [The preposition that follows 
independent is generally. qf, sometimes on.} 
Independent (in-de-pend'ent), a Ecefe 
one who, in religious affairs, mamtauis that 
every congregation of Christians is a com- 


plete church, subject to no supcriitr itntho- 
rity, and competent to pii-fonn every act 
of govenimeiit iu ecclesiimticiil utfair.s. 
Independently (iu-ild-pend'eut-li), nu'r. in 
all iiiduiiondciit manner; wifliout control; 
without reiiard to connection with other 
things ; as, independently of being siffer it 
is more bcaeiicial. 

Dispose lights and wjtljout iinishini' 

everything independently the one of the other. 

Dryden. 

Indeposable (iu-do-p.iz'a-bl), v. Not de- 
posable; incapable of being dcpo.sed. 

The cardinal calls that cioctriue which makes 
prince^ ittdeyasauie by the pope, ‘ a [ireeder of 
schisms, &c.' laiiilingjieet, 

IndeprecaWe (in-de'pre-ka-bl), a. fPrefix 
in, ami dcyn'ceaUe. ] Incapable of being de- 
preciiteil. 

Indejjrehensible (in-de-pre-liens'i-bl), a. 
[Preli.x in, not, and depreht-militc.} Ineap- 
idile of being found out. ‘A case peipilexed 
and iiideprehcmible.’ Up. Morton. 
Indeprivable (in-de-pnv'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not. and depirwable.} 1. Incapalde of be- 
ing deprived,— 2. Incapable of being taken 
away. [Rare.] 

Indescribable (in-de-skrib'a-id), «, [I’reil.x 
in, not, and describable.] Not describable; 
incapable of being described. ‘Indeeorib- 
ttWa feelings of plea.sure.' Layard, 
ladescribables (in-de-skrib'.'i-idz), n. pi. A 
eupbemi.sin for trousers, 

Mr. Trotter .tmileci, and iiolding Iiis glass in his 
left hand, gave four cli.stinet .slaps on the pocket of 
his mulberry indesmcable.-; witli his right. Dickens. 

Indeacriptive (in-de-ski-ip'tiv), n. [I’retLx 
in, not, ajid descriptive,} Not deacriijtive; 
not containing just description. 

Indesert (in-dc-zert'), n. [L’reftx in, not, and 
desert I Want of merit or worth. [Bare.] 
Tliose who were once looked on as his equals, are 
: apt to think the fame of his merit a reflection on 
their own indeserts. Addison. 

Indesiiieat (in-de'5in-eut),a. [Prefix in, not, 
and ddswiejif.] Not ceasing; perpetual 
[Bare.] 

The last kind of rtetivity ... is liincli more noble, 
more indesinent, and indefetssibie, tlinn the first. 

Ba.vter. 

Indesinently (iii-de'sin-ent-li), ado. With- 
out cessation. [Rare.] 

They continue a month indesinently, Ray, 

Indesirable (in-de-zir'a-hl), a. [Prefix m, 
not, and desirable.} Not desirable; imde- 
sirahle. 

Indestructibility (in-de-strukt'i-l:!il"i-ti), 
n. The quality or condition of being inde- 
structible. 

It is, therefore, natural, tliat the phy.sical doctrine 
of indestructibilify applied to force as well as to 
matter, should be essentially a creation of tlie pre- 
sent century, notwithstanding a few allusions made 
to it by earlier thinkars, all of whom, however, groped 
vaguely, and witli out general purpose. Buckle. 

Indestructible (in-dc-strukt'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and destructible. ] Not destructible; 
incapable of being destroyed. 
Indestructibleness (in-de-strukt'i-bi-ncs), 
n. Indestructibility. 

Nothinfj but tlie uidesiruciihUness of its <the 
church’s) principles, however feebly pursued, could 
have maintained even, the disorganized body that 
still survives. Disraeli, 

Indestructibly (iu-de-strukt'i-bii), ado. In 
an iudcstriietible manner. 
Indetenninable(iu-dc-ter'min-a-bl),ff. f Pre- 
fix in, not, md determinable.} Not deter- 
minable; (fl) incapable of being del.ermined, 
ascertained, or fixed. 

As its (the world’s) period is inscruUible, so i.s its 
nativity indeterm.mable. ^ir T. Jh-owfte, 

(b) Not to be determined or ended; inter- 
minable. 

Indeterminably (in-de-ter'min-a-hli), adv. 
In an indeterminable manner. 
Indeterminate (in-de-ter'min-ut), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and determinate.} Not determin- 
ate; not settled or fixed; not definite; un- 
certain; not precise; as, an vmleteroninate 
number of years. ‘An indefermlnate, num- 
ber of successions.’ Meioton.—Indatermin- 
ate analysis, a branch of algebra in which 
there are always given a greater number of 
unknown quantities than there are inde- 
pendent eiiuations, by which means the 
number of solutions is indefinite.— Jnefeter- 
mindte eoefficumts, in math, a method of 
analysis invented by Descartes, the prin- 
ciple of which consists in this, that if we 
have an equation of this form— 

A-|-Ba;“bCa:^-bDa:'^4-Ac. — 6, 
in which the coefficients A, B, C ai'e con- 
stant, and a; a variable which may be sup- 
posed as small as W’e please, each of these 
coefficients, taken separately, is nece.ssa- 


ch, e/iain; 6h, Sc. locli; g, go; 


j, job; n, Fr, to?i; ng, sbijr; : rii, then; th, f/iin; w, frig; wh, w/iig; zb, aaire.— See Kiiv. 
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rily equal to O.-- Indoterimnato eqrmtion, 
in math, an equation in which the unlcuo wn 
quantities admit of an Infinite number of 
values. A group of equations is indeter- 
miiiate wlieii it contains more unlcnown 
quantities tiian there are equations.— /nde- 
tei'ininate inflorescenco, in hot. indefinite 
inflbresoeiicB. See Indise’INITE, — hidcter- 
wMafe problem, in math, a problem which 
admits of an infinite number of solutions, 
or one in whiah there are fewer imposed 
conditions than there are unknown or re- 
quired resniti. —Indeterminate quantity, in 
math, a quantity tliat admits of an infinite 
number of ynlues.—hidBterininate series, 
in math, a series whose terms proceed by 
tile powers of an indeterminate quantity. 
Indeterminately (in-de-ter'miu-at-li), adv. 
In an imleterminate manner; not in any 
settled maimer; indefinitely; not with pre- 
cise limits; as, a space indeterminately large; 
an idea indeterminately expressed. 
Indeterminateness (in-de-tfir'min-at-nes), 
n. AVant of certain limits; want of preci- 
sion; indefiniteness. 

The want of adequate expressions to denote the 
endless shades of colour, ana the iiuMcyminateness 
of those which are applied to various tints. 

Sir W. Lawrence. 

Indetermination (in-de-tSr'min-a"8hon), n. 
[Prefl-X in, not, and determination.] Want 
of determination: (a) aii unsettled or waver- 
ing state, as of the mind. (&) Want of fixed 
or stated direction. 

By contingents I under-stand all thing's which may 
bo done, ana may not be done, may happen, or may 
not happen, by reason of the indetermination or ac- 
cidental occurrence of the cause. Bramhall. 

Indetermlaed (in-de-t6r'mind), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and determined.} Not determined; 
undetennined; unsettled; unfixed. 
Indevirginate t (in-de-vfir'jln-at), a. Not 
devii’ginate or deprived of virginity; not de- 
. floured, ‘ Pallas , . . who still Uvea inde- 
virginate.' Chapman. 

Indevote (in-de-v6t'), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
devote.] Not devoted, 
ladevoted (in-de-vot'ed), a. Not devoted. 
Indevotioil (in-de-v6'shoa), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and devotion.] Want of devotion; ab- 
sence of devout affections; impiety; irra- 
llglon. ‘ An age of indeu of fon.’ Jer. Taylor. 
Indevout (in-dS-vout'), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and devoid.] Not devout; not having de- 
vout affections. ‘A careless spirit.’ 
Jer. Taylor. 

Indevoutly <in-de-vout'li), adv. Without 
devotion. 

Indewt (in-dfi'), uf. [See Indue.] To put 
on; to he clothed with; to indue. Spenser. 
Index (in'deks), n. pi. Indexes (in'deks-ez), 
sometimes, as in math.. Indices (in'di-sSz). 
[L. Boot dJt, to point out, to show, seen 
in Skr. dig, to show; G-r. deiknymi, to sliow; 
L. digitus, a finger; dioo, to say.] 1. That 
wbicii paints out; that wliich shows, indi- 
cates, or manifests. ‘ The face the index of 
a feeling mind. ' Crabbe. 

Ttijstes are the indexes of the different qualities of 
plants. ArbiUhnot. 

2. Tiiat wliich directs or points out, as a 
pointer or hand that points or directs to 
anything, as the hour of the day, the road to 
a place, &c.; the hand “SSl used by prin- 
ters, etc.— 3. A table of the contents of a 
bock; a table of references in an alphabe- 
tical order; anciently prefixed to the book 
Gel a thorough insight in to the index by which the 
■whole book is governed and turned, like fishes, by 
tbetail. Swift. 

Hence— At Prelude; prologue. 

Ay me, -what act 

That roars so loud and thunders in the index > 

, ■ " SimA. 

An index and obscure prologue to the history of 
lust and foul thoughts. , ShaA. 

In anat the forefinger or pointing finger. 
In math, the figure or letter which shows 
to what power any quantity is involved; the 
ejeponent. See Exponent.— J ude® hand. 

: .Same as Index, 2. —Index of a globe, a 
Uttle style fitted on the north pole of an 
artificial terrestrial globe, whiehj by turning 
with the globe, serves to point to certain 
divisions of the hour circle.— /nte o/ a lo- 
parif Am, called otherwise the characteristie, 

; is the Integral part: which precedes : the ;lo-. 
garithm, and ia always one less than the 
number of integral figures in the : given 
number. Thus, If the given number consist 
of four figures, the index of its Ibgarithnr is 
8, if of five figures, the incle.x:is 4, .and so on. 
:See Logarithm.— of .refraction, in 
optics, the ratio between the sines of the, 
angles of incidence and of refraction. Thus 
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in water, if the sine of the angle of refrac- 
tion be taken as unity, that of incidence 
will be about 1^, or more accurately 1‘886 ; 
and therefore the Index of refraction in 
water is 1-336. See Bepraction.— J ndca: 
Ilxpurgatorius {Index Expurgatory), Index 
Prohihitorius (Index ITohibitory), or more 
fully Index Libroriim Prohibituriim (Index 
of Prohibited Books), a catalogue of books 
which are forbidden by the Boman Catholic 
Church to be read by the faithful. 

Index (in'deks), u t To provide with an in- 
dex or table of references ; to place in an 
index or table, as the subjects ti’eated of in 
a book; as, to index a book. 
Index-correction (in"deks-ko-rek'shon), n. 
In astron. the correction that has to be ap- 
plied to an ob.servation taken with an iu- 
strument that has an inde.x-eiTor. See IN- 
DEX-EUROR. 

Indexer (in'deks-fir), n. One who makes an 
index. 

Index-error (in'deks-6r-rer), n. In astron. 
the difference between the zsei’o point of the 
graduated limb of an astronomical instru- 
ment, as a sextant, and where the zero point 
ought to be as shown by the index when the 
index-glass is parallel to the horizon-glass. 
Index-finger (iu'deks-flng-g6i-),'/i. The fore- 
finger, so called from its being used in 
pointing. 

Index-glass (in'deks-glas), n. In reflecting 
astronomical instruments, a plane specu- 
lum, or mirror of quicksilvered glass, wliich 
moves ivith the index, and is designed to 
reflect the image of tiie sun or otlier object 
upon the horizon-glass, whence it is again 
reflected to the eye of the observei’. 
Indexlcal (in-deks'ik-al), «. Having the 
form of an index; pertaining to an index. 
Indexically (in-deka'ik-al-li), ado. In the 
i manner of an index. 

Indexterity (in-deks-te'ri-ti), n. [Prefix m, 
not, and dexterity.] Want of dexterity; 
(a) want of readiness in the use of the hands; 
clumsiness; awlovardness. (6) Want of sldll 
or readiness in any art or occupation. 

The indexterity of our consumption-curers demon- 
strates their dimness in belioJding its caiise.5. 

Hmney. 

Indiadem (in-dl'a-dem), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
dtodem.] To place or set in a diadem, as a 
gem. 

Whereto shall that be likened? to what gem 

ludiademed t Southey. 

Indiaman (in'di-a-mau), n. pi. indiamen 
(in'di-a-men). A large ship employed in the 
India trade. 

India-matting (in'di-a-mat-ing), n. Grass 
or reed mats made in the East, commonly 
from Papyrus corymbosus. 

Indian (in'di-an), a. [From India, and this 
from jrndtts, the name of a river in Asia; 
Slir. sindhu, a river.) 1. Pertaining to either 
of the Indies, East or West, or the abori- 
gines of America, — 2. Made of maize or In- 
dian com; as, Indian meal' Indian hread. 
— Indian architecture, the architecture pe- 
culiar to India or Hindustan. It compre- 
hends a great vaiiety of styles, which are 
divided by Fergusson into the Buddhist 
styles as exemplified not only in the Buddh- 
ist works within the borders of Hindustan, 
but also in those of Burmah, Ceylon, Java, 
China, and Thibet (see Buddhist Architeo- 
fnre under Buddhist); the Jaina style, a 
corruption of the pure Buddhist by admix- 
ture with the Hindu style; the Bravidian ox- 
style of Southern India, a style of architec- 
ture of the Tamil races of the south ; the 
Northern Hindu or In do- Ay ran, a cognate 
style occurring in the valley of the Ganges 
and its tributaries; the Chalukyan style, pre- 
vailing in the intermediate region betxveen 
these two; the Modern Hindu, Indian Sara- 
cenic or Mohammedan, or that form which 
Indian architeetm-e took after being in- 
fluenced by the Mohammedan styles; and 
the styles peculiar to Cashmere and some 
other districts of India. Among the most re- 
markable of the works of Indian architecture 
are the rock-cut temples such as at Ellora. 
In the system of Indian decoration thei-e is 
no trace of what may be called an order. 
Among the larger masses of decorations 
for support sculptured elephants very fre- 
quently occur, as well as lions, as may be 
seen from the accompanying cut of a portion 
of the Choultry or pillared hall at Madura, 
built by Tirumulla Nayak during 1623-46.— 
Indian 6«i/, a plant, Laurus indiaa. See 
XiAXJS.Vs.~-^ Indian berry, Coccuhis Indians. 
See underiCooouDUS. —Indian corn, anative 
American plaut(;?ea Jfaj/s), otherwise called 
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Maize, and its fruit. See Maixe.— I ndian 
cress, a plant, Tropceolmn majvs, a favourite 
garden flower. See TROPASOiiUnr.— /wdiVia 



Indian Architecture— Dravidian Style. 
Choultry at Madura, 


fig, the prickly pear (flpuntia vulgaris).— 
Indian file, single file; arrangement of per- 
sons in a row following one after another ; 
so named from its being the manner in 
which the American Indians usually traverse 
the woods.— Indian fire, pyrotechnic com- 
position, used as a signal light, consisting 
of 7 parts of sulphur, 2 of realgar, and 24 of 
nitre. It burns with a brilliant white flame. 
—Indian hen, a species of bittern {Botavrvs 
minor) found in North Araerica.—Jr'ndiaa 
inlt, more properly China ink, a black pig-! 
ment mainly brought from China, used in 
water-colour painting and for the lines and 
shadows of drawings. It is sold in sticks and 
cakes, and is said to consist of lamp-black 
and animal glue. Inferior imitations arOi 
manufactured in this coiinti-y. — -fndtoi 
oak, the teak-tree {Teotona grandis). See 
Tectona. —J ndfaxi red, a species of ochre, 
a very fine purple earth, of a firm, com- 
pact texture and great weight, found abun- 
dantly in the Forest of Bean, Glouces- 
tershire.— Jxxdian reed, a name applied to 
various plants of the genus Canm.— Indian 
shot, a name given to the plants of the 
genus Canna. (See Canna.) The fruit has 
three cells, each 
containing several 
round hard black 
seeds resembling- 
shot, hence the 
name of the plant. 
The seeds are some- 
times used as a sub- 
stitute for coffee, 
ami yield, by com- 
pression, a puiqilo 
dye.— Indian steel, 
Fruit of Camta ednlis a kind of steel im- 
(indian Shot). ported from India; 

wootz (which see). 
— Indian summer, in North America, a 
season of pleasant wai-m weather oocurring 
late in autumn. — Indian tobacco, a plant. 
Lobelia inflata. See LOhEiiiK. — Indian 
turnip, a North American phmt (A)iswtm 
triphyllum), which has a root resembling a , 
small turnip, two leax-es, each divided into 
thi’ee leaflets, and arum-like blossoms.— 
Indian toheat, Indian corn.— Indian yellow, 
a pigment of a bright yellow coloiu-, but 
not permanent, much used in water-colour 
painting. It is imported from India, and 
is composed of the phosphate of urea ami 
lime. 

Indian (in'di-an), ?J. l. A native of the In- 
dies, West or Bast,— 2. An aboriginal native 
of America: so named from the idea of Co- 
Inmbusand early navigators that America 
was identical with India. 

Indianeer (iu'di-an-er"), n. An Indiaman- 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. ahune; f, Sc. fey. 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bfiil; 
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Inctianite (in'di-an-it). n. [Frimi Inilia.1 A 
miiun-al, a variety of anorthite found in the 
Carnatic, differing somewhat from oid.inary 
anovtldlo from Vesuvius in the composition 
of the protoxides which it contains. 
Indian-like (in'di-an-lik), a. Resembling 
an Indian. 

India-paper (iu'di-a-pa-per), «• A delicate 
ai)sorbent paper made in China, and in this 
and otlier countries used to take first or 
finest proofs of engravings. It is imitated 
suci:essfiilly by European makers. 
India-rubber (in'di-a-rulj-cr), n. Caout- 
chouc, a substance of extraordinary elas- 
ticity, called also Qum Eladia. It is pro- 
duced by incision from several tropical trees 
of different natural orders, chiefly Buphor- 
bi;u;caj, Artocarpaoeic, and Apocyuaceaj. 
The india-rid>ber tree of Bengal is Eims 
elastiea, which yields a large portion of the 
caoutchouc exported from Bengal. See 
Caoutchouc. 

Indie (in'dik), a. A term applied to a class 
of Indo-European (Aryan) languages, com- 
prising the dialects at present spoken in 
India, as Hindi, Hindustani, Mahratti, Ben- 
gali, and the dead languages Prakrit and 
Pali, modern Sanskrit, and Vedic Sanskrit. 
Indicant (in'di-kant), a. [B, indicam, indi- 
cmitis, ppr. of indico, to point out. See In- 
dicate. J Serving to point out, as a remedy. 
Indicant (in'di-kant), n. In jned. that which 
indicates or points out; as, arf indicant of a 
disease, or of a remedy to be used for a dis- 
ease. 

Indicate (in'di-kiit),?;.f. pret. App. indicated; 
ppr. indicating. fL. indico, miiicativm, from 
index, indiois, lit. a pointer. See Index.] 

1. To point out ; to make known ; to direct 
the mind to a knowledge of; to show. 

Above the steeple shines a plate 
That turns and turns to sVtrfiorj'e 
From what point blows tlie weather. Cawfer. 

2. In rued, tosliowor manifest by symptoms; 
to point to as the proper remedy or reme- 
dies; as, great prostration of strength indi- 
cates tile use of stimuhmts.— -SyN. To show, 
mark, signify, denote, manifest, evidence. 

Indication (in-di-ka'shonj, n. [L. indi- 
catio, indicationis, from indico, to point. 
See Indicate, Index.] l. The act of indi- 
cating or pointing out. —2. That which 
serves to iudie.tte or point out; intimation; 
information; mark; token; sign; symptom. 
The frequent stops they make in the most conve- 
, nient places are plain iniiicatieits of their wearines.s. 

Adduion. 

3. In mad. any symptom or occurrence in a 
disease which servos to direct to suitable 
remedies.— 1. E.xplaiiation; display. [Bare.] 


Without which you cannot make any true analy.sis 
! of the proceedings of nature. 


a.niiindicat(sit 

Indicative (in-dik'a-tiv), a. [.L. indi- 
cativus, from indico, to point out. See 
Indicate, Index.] l. Pointing out; bring- 
ing to notice ; giving intimation or know- 
ledge of something not visible or obvious; 
showing; as, reserve is not always indica- 
tive ot modesty; it may be indicative of 

: prudence. 

Ridicule, with ever-pointing hand, 

1 Conscious of every shift, of every shift 
Indicative, his inmost plot betrays. Shenstme. 

2. In gram, a term applied to that mood of 
the verb that indicates, that is, affirms or 
d,eEie8, or that asks questions; as, he lorifes, 
he is writing; they run; has the mail ar- 
rivedt 

Indicative (in-dik'a-tiv), n. In gram, the 
indicative mood. Sec the adjective. 

Indicatively(in-dik'a-tiv-li),ndti.Ina manner 
to show or signify. 


Indicator (iu'di 
kat-cr), n. 1. One 
who or that which 
indicates or points 
out*, speeiflcally, 
in mack, (a) an in- 
strument for as- 
, eertaining and re- 
cording the pres- 
sure of steam in 
the cylinder of a 
steam-engine, in 
contradistinction 
: tothe steam-gauge, 
which shows the 
pressure of the 
:8team in the boil- 
er. One of the 
most perfect indi- 
cators is shown in 



Richard’s Indicator, 


the accompanying figure. It consists of a 
small cylinder, within which there works a 


pcston, the upper end of the spindle of which 
is attached to and moves a parallel motion 
consisting of three links, which carries a 
niarker at its central point. The pressure 
is recorded on a piece of paper attached to 
a small cylinder, on which is impressed a 
reciprocating circular motion correspond- 
ing to the motion of the steam piston. 
As the indicator piston rises by the force 
of the steam and is brought back iiy a 
graduated spring when the pressure is re- 
duced, the pencil traces on the paper a 
figure (an indicator diagram} representing 
the pressure of the steam at each point of 
the stroke. (&) An instrument for co-ordinat- 
ing the motions of the piston and valve, 
called the valve-indicator, (a) A dynamo- 
meter for measuring the power of any prime 
mover, (d) An apparatus or apphaiice in a 
telegraph for giving sig- 
nals or on which mes- 
sages are recorded, as 
the dial and index hand 
of the alphabetic tele- 
graph; specifically, the 
name given to a record- 
ing instrument invented 
by Professor Morse, by 
which messages are prin- 
ted as they are received. 

The current sent trav- Telegraph Indicator, 
erses the coils of an elec- 
tro-magnet, with which an armature, fur- 
nished with a lever projecting forward, is 
connected. When the current is in action 
the armature is drawn down to the magnet, 
and on the cessation of the current it is 
again raised by a spring attached to tlie 
extremity of the lever. The lever thus 
works up and down upon an axis. A style 
supplied with ink is attached to the end of 
the lever, over which a strip of paper is 
drawn continuously from a roller by clock- 
work. IVlieii the ai’mature is down the 
style rises and comes in contact with the 
paper, making a mark on it ; when the 
current ceases the spring draws the end of 
the lever and the style down and away from 



the paper. Any number and length of 


dashes, br of mere dots, cm thus be pro- 


duced, and it is by these dashes and dots 
that letters are indicated. (See Morse 
Alphabet.) The instrument is called also 
Morse Register and Morse’s Redording In- 
strument.—’^. A genus of African birds, the 
honey-guides, so named from the habits of 
the species, as wherever, they are seen it is 
pretty certain that in the neighbourhood 
there is a nest of wild bees. It is even said 
that they guide the natives to the nests of 
wild bees by flitting before them, reiter- 
ating their peculiar cry of ‘cherr! cherr!’ 
They belong to the family of the cuckoos. 
Two of the best known species are the great 
honey-guide (iwdicatoi’ major) and the lesser 
honey-guide (I. minor) of South Africa, 
which build hanging nests shaped some- 
what like a bottle and having the entrance 
downwards.— -3. In anat. an extensor muscle 
of the forefinger, situated chiefly on the 
lower and posterior part of the forearm. 

Indicatorin® (in'di-ka-to-ri"ne), n. pi. 
The honey-guides, a snb-family of scansorial 
birds of the family Cuculidte or cuckoos, 
inhabiting South Africa. See Indicator, 2. 

Indicatory (in'di-ka-to-ri), a. Serving to 
show or make known; showing. 

Indlcavit (in-di-ka'vit), n. [I. , he has shown 
— 3d pers. sing, pert of indico.] In eccles. 
law, a variety of the writ of prohibition. 
It lies for a patron of a church whose 
incumbent is sued in the spiritual court by 
another clergyman for tithes amounting to 
a fourth part of the profits of the advoivson. 

Indice t (in'dis), n. An index. B. J onson. 

Indices (mdi-sez), pi. of mdea) (which see). 

indicia (in- di'sM-a), m pf. [L., pi of 
indieiuni, a notice, a sign, from %ndex, 
indicis, lit. a pointer. See Index.] In 
to, discriminating marks; badges; tokens; 
indications. 

Indlcihle t (in-dis'i-bl), a. [Er.] Unspeak- 
able ; inexpressible, 


If the malignity of this sad contagion spend no 
faster before winter the calamity will be indinUe. 

B'velyn. 


Indicolite (in'di-ko-lit), n.: [L. indicum, 
s, blue pigment (whence, indjyo), and Or. 
mhos, a stone.] In mimred. a variety of 
shorl or tourmalin, of an indigo blue colour, 
sometimes with a tinge of azure or green. 

Indict (in-dit'), v.t. [L. indico, indictum, to 
declare publicly ---lU, and dice, to say, to 
':. ] l.t To compose; to write ; to 


indite. — 2. t I-'o appoint publicly or by 
authority; to proclaim. 

I am told we shall have no Bent indicted this year. 

3, In law, to accuse or charge witii i’/mime 
or misderaeauour in due form of law by the 
finding or presentment of a grand-jiiry. It 
is the peculiar province of a graud-jiiry to 
indict, as it is of the House of Commoius ti> 
Impeach. 

IMietable (in-dit'a-M), a. 1. f'apahic of 
being or liable to be indicted; as, an indict- 
able ofl’ender. — 2, That may bring im in- 
dictment on one; as, an indictable difenca 
Indictee (in-dit-S'), n. A i-ienson indicted. 
Indicter (in-dit'er), n. One who indicts. 
Indlction (in-dik'shon), n. [B, indir.lin, 
indictionia, a declaration, a period of fifteon 
years, from indico, to declare publicly.] 
1. Declaration; proclamation. ‘Jndietirm 
of war.' Bacon. ~ -2. In chron. a (,*yclc of 
fifteen yeiu's, instituted by Consliintine the 
Great; originally, a period of taxa-tion. Con- 
stantine having reduced the time which the 
Eomaiis were obliged to serve hi the army 
to fifteen years and imposed a tax or tribute 
at the end of thatAemi to pay the troops 
discharged. This iiraetice introduced the 
keeping of accounts by this period, and it 
was also used instead of the olympiads in 
reckoning ye.ars, beginning from Jan. 1, a.d. 
313. 

Indictive (in-dilct'iv), a. Proclaimed; de- 
clared. 

In all the funijrais of note, especially in thepiiliHcfc 
or indictive, the coriwe was first brouglit, with a vast 
train of followers, into the forum. ICennet. 


Indictment (in-dit'ment), n. The act of 
indicting, or the state of being indicted; 
accusation ; formal charge or statement of 
grievances against a person. 


To Englishmen it seams that the impropriety of Mr. 
Bancroft Vavis’s indictment is aggravated by tliv 
improbability that it could have served the purpose 
of his clients. Sat. Hew. 


Speeiflcally, in lam, (fl) a written accusa- 
tion of one or more persons of a crime 
or a misdemeanour preferred to and pre- 
sented upon oath by a grand-jury. An 
indictment is not properly so called till it 
has been found to be a true bill by tlie 
grand -jury; and when presented to the 
grand-jury it is properly called a bill. The 
decision of the grand-jury is not a verdict 
upon the guilt of the accused, but merely 
e.xpresses their opinion, that from the case 
made by the prosecutor the matter is lit to 
be presented to the common jury and to he 
tried in the proper courts. If the grand-j nry 
are of opinion that the accusation is ground- 
less they indorse upon the bill ‘ not a true 
bill ’ or ‘ not found; ’ if the contrary, ‘ a true 
bill.’ (6) In Scots law, a form of process by 
which a criminal is brought to trial at the 

, instance of the lord-advocate. It runs in the 
name of the lord-advocate, and, addressing 
the panel by name, charges him with being 
guilty of the crime for wMch he is to lie 
brought to trial. 

Indletor (in-dit'6r), «. In tow, one who 
imlicts; an indicter. 

Indifference (ln-diff6r-ens), n. [Er., , from 


L. indifferentia, from indifferens, indiffer- 
\is, indifferent. See INMFPERENT.1 The 


entis, indifferent. See iNDfpPERENT.] The 
state or quality of being indifferent: (fl)equi- 
poise or neutrality of mind concerning dif- 
ferent persons or things; a state in which 
the mind is not inclined to one side more 
than the other ; freedom from prejudice, 
prepossession, or bias; impartiality. 

In matters of religion he (the upright man) hath the 
a traveller, whose great concernment IS 
to arrive at hi.s Journey’s end j but for the way that leads 
tiiither, be it high or low, all is one to him, so long as he 
is but certain that he is in the right way. Sharp, 

QS) A state of the mind or feelings when a 
person takes no interest in something which 
nruiiAs iindai' ilia nnf.icp.- ntieoneernedness ; 


comes under his notice; unconcernedness ; 
as, a complete indifference to the wants of 
otliers. (c) State in which there is no differ- 
ence, or in which no moral or physical 
reason preponderates; as, when we speak 
of the indifference of things in themselves ; 
the indifference of actions from a moral 
point of view, (d) The state or quality of 
being scarcely passable; mediocrity or slight 
badness; as, the cotton was rejected on ac- 
count of the indiffeo-enee of its quality.— 
Sm Carelessness, coldness, coolness, un- 
concern, apathy, insensibility, 

Indifferency (in-dif ffer-en-si), n. 
ence. Oladstone. 

Indifferenf; (in-diffSr-ent), a. [.L. indif- 
ferens, indifferentis—in, not, and different, 
ppr. of differo, to cai-ry asunder. See 


Indiffer- 


ch, chain; Ch, Sc. loch', 
VOD. n. 


. flo; I, job; . ft, Er. ton; ng, simy; th, then; th. riiin; w, wig; 


wh, whig; sh, azure. — See Key. 
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Pti'FEli. ] 1. Nofe !nclint;i.l to one side, 

liartv or thing niore than to another; 
neuted ; impartial; unbiassed; disinterested; 
as, mindiferent judge, juror, or arbitrator. 

Cato knows neither of them ; 

Jndiffiretit in lih choice to sleep or die. Aadison. 

In choice of counihttees for ripening business for the 
counsel it is better to choose persons than 

to itiake an indilferency by putting in those that are 
stroiiK on both sides. -eacfM. 

% Feeling no interest, anxiety, or care re- 
spec'-tiug fiiiythiiig; unconcerned; as, a man 
mdifennt to his eternal weIfare.~S, Not 
nmliing a difference ; having no influence 
or preponderating weight; having no dilfer- 
eiicQ that gives a preference; of no account; 
without significance or importance; as, it is 
indifferent which road we take. 

Dangers are to me indifferent. Shak. 

4 Kegardetl without any friendly interest 
or affection; usually preceded with not. 

‘Ob, Rachel! .'jay you love me.’ ‘Mr. Tiipm.ii!,' 
said the spinster aunt, with averted head—' I c.vu 
hardly speak the words; but~but~you are not 
wholly indifferent to me.' Dickens. 

S. Of a middling state or quality ; neither 
very good nor very bad, but rather bad than 
good : passable ; tolerable ; as, vndiffcrent 
writing or paper. 

The state rooms are in indijereni order, 

S.ir IV. Scoti, 

Forniei'lj' often used adverbially; to a mod- 
erate degree; passably; tolerably. ‘I am 
myself indifferent honest.’ Shak. 
Indifferentism (in-dif'fdr-ent-iKm), n. Sys- 
tematic intiiifereiice; reasoned disregiml; 
lukewarmness; want of zeal. 

The depreciation of Christianity by indifferentimi 
is .a more insidious and a less curable evil tlian infi- 
. delity itself. Wkately. 

The indifferaztism which equalizes all religions 
and gives equal rights to truth and error. 

Card. Manninff. 

Indiffereutisll (in-differ-ent-ist), n. One 
who is indilferent or neutral in any cause; 
specitioally, one who maintains that all reli- 
gious sects 'and doctrines are equally good so 
long as a man is thoroughly persuaded in. 
his own mind that he holds the truth. 
Indifferently (in-dif'fer-ent-li), ade. In an 
indifferent manner; impartially; without 
concern, wish, or aversion; tolerably; pass- 
ably. 

They may truly and indifferentls minister justice. 

Common Prayer. 

Set honour in one eye and death i' the other, 

And I will look on both indifferently, Shak. 

. But I am come to myself intiiffimitly v/eW since, 

I thank God for it. Hotaell. 

Intligenoe (in'di-Jons), n. The condition of 
being indigent; want of estate or means of 
eomfoi'table subsistence; penuiy; poverty. 

It is the care of a very great part of mankind to 
conceal their indigence wm the rest, J-ohnsoti. 

Stn. I^enury, poverty, destitution, need, 
want 

IiJ.dleeacy(iii'di-jen-.si), n. Indigence (which 
seej. Bentley. 

Indigene (in'di-jen), n. [L. indigena—indu, 
old form of in, and gen, rent of gigno, to 
beget; in the passive, to be born.j One born 
in a country; a native animal or plant. 
Indigenous (in-di'j en-ns), a. iSee Inbigene. ] 
Born or originating in, as in a place or 
country; produced naturally in a country 
or climate; native; not exotic; innate. 

. _Negroei> ., . . are not indigenous at proper natives 
of America. Sir r. Bro-wne. 

Joy and hope are emotions indtgenozis to the imman 
mind. Is. Taylor. 

Indigent (in'di-jent), a. [L. indigem, indi- 
gciitis, from indigeo, to stand in need of— 
indi a form of f?i, and egeo, to be in want.] 
l.t Wanting; deprived of; followed by o.f. 
'Indigent of moisture.’ Bacon.— 2, Desti- 
tute of property or means of comfortable 
subsistence; needy; poor. 

Charity consi.sls in relieving the indigmi. 

. Addison. 

Indigently (m'di-jent-li), adv. In an indi- 
gent, destitute manner. 

Indigest (in-di-jest/), a. [Prefl.X Mi, not, and 
: digest (which see), ] Not digested ; indi- 
gested; crude; disorderly; shapeless. 

To make of monsters; and things indigest. 

Such cherubins as your sweet self resemble. 

, Shak. 

Indlgestt (in-di-jest'). n. A crude mass; a 
disordered state of affairs, 

: Be ofigood comfort, prince ; for you are born . i 
To set a form Upon, that 

Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude. Shak. 
Indigested (in-di-jest' ed), a, [Prefix, in, not, 
and digested.] Not clige.stecl; (a) not con- 
cocted in the stomach; not changed or 
prepared for nourishing the body; undi- 


gested; crude. ‘ Eising fumes of indipcstcd 
food.’ Dry den. (6) Not regularly disposed 
and arranged; not reduced to due form; not 
methodized; crude; as, chaos is represented 
as a rude or indigested mass ; an indigested 
scheme. 

Silch i7ta!igesii’d ruin, bleak anti bare, 

How desert now it stands, exposed in air 1 

Drydejt, 

In hot reformations, in what men, more zealous 
than considerate, call maUins clear work, the whole 
is jjenerally crude, harsh, and indigested. Bierce. 

(^g) ISTot prepared ox softened by beat, as 
chemical .substances, (d) In wad. not 
brought to suppimation, as the contents of 
an abscess or boil; as, an hidigested wound, 
ladigestedness (In-di-jest'ed-nes), n. State 
of being indige,sted. Burnet, [ivare.] 
Indigestibility (in-di-jest'i-bil"i-ti), n. Tlie 
state or quality of being indigestible. 
Indigestible (in-di-jest'i-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and digestihU.] Not digestible: (a) not 
easily converted into chyme or prepared 
in the stomach for nourishing the body. 
(6) Not to be received or patiently mdured. 
‘Such a torrent of indigestible similes.’ 
T. Wavtmi. 

Indigestibleness (in-di-jest'i-bl-nes), n. In- 
digestibility. Ash. 

Indigestibly (in-di-jest'i-bli), ads. Not di- 
gestibly. 

Indigestion (in-di-jest'yon), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and digestion.] Want of digestion; in- 
capability of or difficulty in digesting food; 
dyspepsia. 

Indigitatet (in-di'jit-St), -v.t. [L.L. indigito, 
indigitatum — Z. in, and digitus, a finger.] 
To indicate, as with the linger; to point out. 

Their lines did seem to indigiiate and point to our 
times. Sir T, Bro’ttsne. 

Indigitatet (in-di'j it-at), v.i. To speak or 
communicate ideas by means of the flngei's; 
to point out with the finger; to compute by 
the fingers, 

Indigitationt (in-di'jit-a"shon), n. The aet 
of pointing out with the finger; indication. 
‘Which things I conceive no ohscure indi- 
gitatioti of providence.’ Dr. H. More. 
IncLign,t Indignel (in-din'), a. [L. indignus 
—ill, not, and digmts, worthy.] Unworthy; 
disgraceful. 

And all indign and base adversities 
Make head against my estimation ! Shak. 

Indignance.t Indignancyt (in-dig'nans, in- 
dig'nan-si), n. Indignation. 

With great indignancif he that sight forsook. 

Spenser. 

Indignant (in-dig'iiant), a. [L. indignans, 
indign untis, ppr. of indignor, to consider as 
unworthy, to disdain— m. not, and dignor, 
to deem worthy, from digmis, worthy.] 
Affected with indignation; feeling the min- 
gled emotions of wrath and scorn or con- 
tempt, as when a person is exasperated at 
one despised, or by a mean action, or by the 
charge t>f a dishonourable act. 

He strides indignant^ and with haughty cries 
To single fight the fairy prince defies. Ticketl. 

Indignantly (in-dig'nant-li), adn. In an in- 
dignant manner; with indignation. 
Indignation (in-dig-na'shon), n. [L. indig- 
natio, indignationis, from indignor. See 
InbignAnt] 1. The feeling excited by that 
which is unworthy, base, or disgraceful; 
anger, mingled witli contempt, disgust, or 
abhorrence; the .anger of a superior; violent 
displeasure. 

When Haman saw Mordecai in the king's gate, 
tliat he stood not up, not moved for him, he was full 
of izzdignatUnt against Mordecai, Est. v, 9. 

2. The effect of anger; terrible judgments; 
punishment. 

O, let them (the heavens) . . . hurl down their in- 
dignation 

Gn thee, the troubier of the poor world's peace 1 
Shak. 

Syn. Ire, wTath, resentment, fnry, rage. 
Indignifvt (in-dig'ni-fi), v.t. [Prefix in, not, 
and dignify.] To treat disdainfully, unhe- 
ccmiingly, or unworthily. 

I deem it best to hold eternally 

Their bounteous deeds and noble favours shrin'dj 

Than by discourse them toindignifyt Spenser. 

Indignity (in-dig'ni-ti), n. [.L. indignitas, 
from indignus, unworthy — in, not, and diy- 
■mts, worthy.] Unmerited, contemptuous 
conduct toward another; any action toward 
another which manifests contempt for him 
or design to lower his dignity; incivility or 
injury, accompanied with insult. 

' How naig-ht a prince of my great hopes forget 
So great you laid upon me? S/tezA 

Syn. Contumely, outrage, affront, abuse, 
rudeness. 
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Indignlyt (in-<lln'li), adv. In :ui indign 
manner; unworthily. 

O Saviour, didst thou take flesh, for our redemptiou 
to be thus indignly used? Bp. Hall. 

Indigo (in'di-go), n. [Sp. and It. indigo, from 
L. indioum, indigo, from Indicus, Indian, 
from India.] A well-known and beautiful 
bine vegetable dye, extensively employed 
in dyeing and calico printing. 'The in digo of 
commerce is almost entirely obtained from 
leguminous plants of the genus Indigofera, 
that cultivated in India being the I. tine- 
toria, and that in America the I. Anil The 
plant is bruised and fermented in vats of 
water, during which it deposits indigo in the 
form of a blue powder, which is collected and 
dried so as to foi'm the cubic cakes in which 
it usually occurs in commerce. In this 
state it has an intensely blue colour and 
earthy fracture, the kind most esteemed 
being that which, when rubbed by a hard 
body, assumes a fine copper-red polish. 
Indigo is quite insoluble in water, but when 
exposed to the action of certiun doo.xidizing 
agents it becomes soluble in alkaline solu- 
tions, losing its blue colour, and forming a 
green solution, from which it is precipi- 
tated by the acids white, but it instantly 
becomes blue by exposure to air. The in digo 
of commerce, besides some earthy matter, 
consists of indigo-blue, indigo-red, indigo- 
brown, and glutinous matter. —Indigo hive, 
or, as it has been c.alled, indigotin, may he 
prepared from eominereial indigo liy treat- 
ing it with dilute acids, .alkalies, and alco- 
liol; it is generally prepared by .acting with 
red ucing agents upon indigo-white. Indigo- 
tin has the fonnula CioHjNOo, It forms line 
right rhombic prisms 'wliich have a blue 
colour aird metallic lustre. It is soluble in 
strong sulphuric acid; the solution has an. 
intense blue colour, and is employed oc- 
casionally in dyeing, under the naiiie of 
Saxon or liquid blue . — Indigo white, indigo 
obtained by subjecting commercial indigo 
to the action of reducing agents, such as 
alkaline fluids containing sulphate of iron, 
or a mixture of grape-sugai‘, alcohol, and 
strong soda lye. Eeduced indigo forms a 
yellow solution in alkaline fluids, but, on 
free exposure to the air, absorbs oxygen 
and is reconverted into indigo-blue. This 
is the best method of obtaining the latter in 
a pure state, whence indigo- white is called 
also Indigogen.—JSgyptictn indigo, a legu- 
minous plant, the Tephrosia apolUnea, ii 
native of Egypt. It is narcotic, and yields 
a fine blue dye. The leaves are occasionally 
mixed with Alexandrian senna, and the 
plant is commonly cultivated for its indigo 
in Nubia. See Ikdigo-pBant. 

Infligo-bird. (in'di-go-berd), n. A North 
American bird {Cyanospiza, Gyaned) of the 
finch family (Fringillidse), of a decpi blue 
colour, and with a sweet song, much in 
request as a cage-bird. 

Indigo-blue (iu'di-go-blu), n. See under 
INBIGO. 

Indigo-copper (in'di-go-kop-per), n. In 
mineral, native protosulphide of copper; it 
is of an indigo-blue colour. Called also 
Coveliine. 

Indigofera (in-di-gd'fe-ra), n. [ indigo, and 
1j. fero, to bear; lit. indigo-bearing.] A 
large genus of plants of the iiat. order Leg- 
uminoSHj, including about 220 species, indi- 
genous in the wanner parts of A sia, Africa, 
and America, They are herbs or shrubs, 
usually with pinnate or imparipinnate 
leaves, and small rose-coloured or purplish 
flowers in axillary spikes or racemes. Some 
of the species yield indigo. See IsWGo- 
PBANT. 

Indigogen, Indigogene (in'di-go-jen), n. 
Indigo-white (which see under Tnbigo), 
IndigOlite(in'di-go-lit), n. Indieolite (which 
see). 

IrLdigoineter(in-di-gom'et-fir), n. [E. indigo, 
and Gr. metron, a measure.] An instrument 
for ascertaining^ the strength of Indigo. 
Indigometry (in-di-gom'et-ri), n. Tiie art 
or method of determining the colouring 
power of indigo. 

ludigo-plaut (in'di-go-plant), n. A plant 
of tire genus Indigofera, from which in- 
digo is obtained. The species most com- 
monly cultivated under this name is I. 
tinctoria, a native of the Bast Indies and 
other p.arts of Asia, .and grown in many 
parts of Africa and America. It is a shi’iibby 
plant about Sor 4 feet high, with narrow 
: pinnate leaves and long narrow pods. The 
West Indian indigo is I. Anil, a short- 
podded plant, native of the West Indies 
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jm<l the warmer parts of Aiuerica, and onl- 
tivateil in Asia and Africa. Both arc ex- 
tensively grown for making indigo, the use 



Indigo-plant (Indigofera tzneioria). 

: of w'Mch as a dye is of great antiquity. See 
INMUO. 

IndigOtate (in'di-go-tat), n. A compound of 
indigotic acid witli a salifiable base or me- 
tallic oxide; as, indigotate of ammonia, 
indigotate of mercury. 

Indigotic (in-di-got'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to, or obtained from indigotin.— Jhdii/ofiB 
acid, an acid prepared by treating indigotin 
with twice its weight of hot nitric acid; sali- 
cylic acid. 

Indigotin, Indigotine (in'di-go-tin), n. See 
Indigo-blue under Indigo. 

Indilatoryt (in-di'la-to-ri), a. [Prefix in, 
mt, md. dilatory.'] Not dilatory or slow. 
A new form of indilatory execution.’ Corn- 
wallis. 

Indiligence t ( in-didi-j ens ), n. [ Prefix in, 
not, and diligence.] Want of diligence; 
slothfulness. ‘The indiligence of an idle 
tongue.’ jB. Jonson. 

Indiligentt (iu-di'li-jent), a. [Prefix in, not, 
iiml dilig6‘ni.] Not diligent; idle; slothful. 
Indiligentlyt (in-didi-jent-li), adv. Without 
diligence. 

1 had spent some years, not altogether indUigintly , 
under the ferule ofsuoh masters as the placeatibrdecl. 

Bp. Hall. 

Indiininislia'ble(in-di-min'ish-a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix wi, not, and diminishable.] Not dimiu- 
Ishable; incapable of being diminished; uu- 
diminishabie. ‘ The indwnlnishahle majesty 
of our highest court.’ Milton, [Hare.] 
Indin, Indine (iu'din), n. (CjoHioNaOo.) A 
crystallized substance of a beautiful rose 
colour, foiTued by the action of potash on 
sulphisatyde. It is isomeric with white 
indigo. 

Indirect (in-di-rekt'), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
direct (which see).] Not direct: (a) not 
straight or rectilinear; deviating from a 
direct lino or course ; circuitous; as, an in- 
direct route. (&) Not immediate; not tend- 
ing to an aim or pui'pose, or producing an 
effect immediately or by the plainest and 
most obvious means, but obliquely or con- 
sequentially; hence, not open and straight- 
forward; as, indirect accusation; an in- 
direct attack against reputation; an indirect 
answer. 

The second kind of iiidirectUibont'ia that employed 
in making tools or implements for the assistance of 
labour. y. S. Mill. 

(c) Not resulting directly or immediately 
from a cause, but following consequentially 
and remotely; as, indirect Asanagesi', in- 
direct claims, (d) Not fair; not honest; 
tending to mislead or deceive. 

Indirect dealing will be discovered one time or 
other. Tillotson. 

—Indirect taxes, those taxes rvliich fall in 
reality upon other persons than the imme- 
diate subjects of them. Thus the state 
exacts customs and excise duties from mer- 
chants upon merchandise, but the consumer, 
in the increased price he pays for his ai-ticles, 
refunds this tax to the mei-chant, so that the 
last buyer is the person who really pays the 
tax. — Indirect or negative demonstration, 
in geam. and logic, a demonstration in which 
a supposition is made which is contrary to 
the conclusion to be established. On this 
. assumption a demonstration is founded, 
which leads to a result contrary to some 
known truth; thus proving the truth of the 
: proposition, by showing that the supposition 
of its contrary leads to an absurd conclu- 
sion.— -IndM-ectcOTdeuce, in laio, inferential 
. testimony as to the truth of a disputed fact, 
not by means of the actual kno wledge which 
any witness had of the fact, but by colla- 
teral circumstances, ascertained by compe- 
tent means. 

Indirected (in'di-rekt-ed), a. Not directed; 
not directed or addressed to any particulai’ 
quarter. , 

So toas'd, BO lost, so sinking in despair, 

. I prayed in heart an indirected prayer. Crabbe. 


Indirection, (in-tli-ruk'shon), >i. [Prefix in, 
not, aud direction.] Oblique course or 
means; indirectness; dishonest means. 

Most of the indirection and artihee which is used 
among men, tloes nut proceecl so iniicii frairi .n de- 
gencr.icy uf nature as an alfectatioii of appearing 
men of consequence. '/atler. 

Indirectly (in-di-rekt'li), ado. In an indi- 
rect manner; not in a straight lino or course; 
obliquely; not by direct means; not in ex- 
press terms; unfairly. ‘Your crown aud 
kingdom indirectly held.' Shah. 
Indirectness_(in-di-rekt'nes), «. The con- 
dition or quality of being indirect; obliquity; 
devious course; unfairness; dishonesty. 
Iildiscernihle (in-diz-zern'i-W), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and discernible.] Not discernible; 
incapable of being discerned; not visible or 
perceptible; not discoverable. ' .Secret iind 
indiscernible ways. ’ Jer. Taylor. 
Indlscernihleness (m-diz-zern'i-hl-nes), n. 
Incapability of being discerned. 
Indiscernibly (in-diz-zern'i-bli), ad v. So as 
not to be seen or perceived. 
IndiSCerpitoility (in-dis-serp'i-bil"i-ti), n. 
'The quality or proiierty of being indiscerp- 
ible; indiscerptibility. 

To such a being (God) belongs spiritualitj', which 
implies indiscerpihUity ; and who but a inadiiian 
can imagine the Divine essence discerpible into parts? 

Annotcitio)i.i to Olanville, 

Indiscerpible (in-dis-serp'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and discerpible.] Not discerpible; 
not separable into piirts; indiscerptible. 
Indiscerpibleness (in-dis-sdrp'i-bl-nes), n. 
‘Pile state of not being discerpible or capable 
of separation of constituent parts. 
Indiscerptibility (in-dis-s6rp'ti-bil"i-ti), n. 
The couditlon or quidity of being indiseerp- 
tible. Johnson. 

Indiscerptible (in-djs-s6rp'ti-bl), a. (Prefix 
in, not, and diseerptible.] Not discerptible; 
incapable of being destroyed by dissolution 
or separation of parts. Bp. Butler. 
Indiscerptibleness ( in-dis-sCrp'ti-bl-ues ), 
n. The quality or state of being indiscerp- 
tible. 

Indiscerptibly (in-dis-s6rp'tl-hli), adv. In 
an indiscerptible manner. Dr. Allen. 
Indisciplinable (in-dis'si-pIin-a-W), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, .and disciplinable.] Not disci- 
plinable ; incapable of being disciplined or 
subjected to discipline; not capable of being 
improved by discipline. ‘Men . . . stupid 
and indisciplinable.’ Hale. 

Indiscipline (in-dis'si-plin), n, [Prefix in, 
not, and discipline.] Want of discipline or 
instruction. 

Indiscoverable (in-dis-kuv'6r-a-bi), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and discoverable. ] Not discover- 
able; incapable of being discovered; uudis- 
ooverable. 

Nothing can be to us a law, which is by us indis- 
coverabie, Coftyharg. 

Indiscoveiyt (in-dis-kuv'6-ri), w. (Prefix fn, 
not, and discovery.] Want of diseoveiy; 
failure of a search or inquiry. Sir T. Browne. 
Indiscreet (in-dis-kref), a. [Prefix in, not, | 
and discreet.] Not discreet; w.antiiig iu 
discretion; not complying with discretion or 
sound judgment. ‘ So drunken .and so in- 
discreet an officer.’ ShaJc.SYit. Imprudent, 
injudicious, inconsiderate, rash, hasty, in- 
c.autious, heedless. 

Indiscreetly (in-dis-kret'li), adv. In an in- 
discreet manner; not discreetly; without 
liriidence; inconsiderately; without judg- 
ment. 

Indisereetness (in-dis-lcret'nes), n. TTie 
condition or quality of being indiscreet; 
want of discretion. 

Indiscrete (in-dis'kret), a. [Prefix fn, not, 
and discrete.] Not discrete or separated. 

The terrestrial elements were all in an indiscrete 
mass of confused matter. T. Pcnvnall. 

Indiscretion (in-dis-kre'shon), ». [Prefix m, 
not, and diseretion.'] 1, The condition or 
quality of being indiscreet; want of discre- 
tion or judgment; imprudence. 

Misfortune is not crime, nor is indiscretion always 
the greatest guilt. Burke. 

2. An indiscreet, imprudent, or somewhat 
reckless act: as, the grossest vices pass under 
the fashionable name of indiscretions. 
Indiscriminate (iii-dis-lcrim'ia-at), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and discriminate,] Not discri- 
minate; wanting discrimination; undistin- 
guishing; not making any distinction; con- 
fused ; promisoudus. ‘ Blind or indiscrimi- 
nafe forgiveness.’ Is. Taylor. 

The indiscriminate deTeace of anU wrong 
contracts the undersiatidiag, while it hardens the 
heart, gfnnius. 

Indiscriminately (in-dis-krira’in-at-li), adv. 
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j In tin iiidi.scriiiiiiitifc uiiiuncr; witlu.ut dis- 
tinction; in confusion; prciiniscuou.dy. 
Indiscriminattng (iu-ilih-krim'in-ril.iugl.i., 
j .and a. Noc discriniinatitig; not uiiiking 
; any distinction; iis, thu vjctini.s of an i//il/s 
j crinHiuiting spirit oi rapine, 
j Indiscriraihation (in-dis-krim'in-tV'shou), 
n. The (piality of being indiscriminate; 
1 wfiiit of discrimin.ation or distinction. 
Indiscriininative (in-di.s-iu'im'iu-dt-iv), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and discrintinatim.] Not 
discriminative: making no distinction. 
Indiscussed (in-dis-kustO, a. (Prefix in, not, 
tmd discmited.] Not di.se m-.sed. Doiuir. 

Indispensability (in-di,s-j>t'ui,'ii-i)ii"i-ti), n. 

1. liulispensableiiB,ss. ‘ The indispensttbility 
of the natural law.’ Skelton.— -‘l.t The con- 
dition of being excluded from dispensation. 

‘ The indispeiLsahility of the first marriage.' 
Lord Herbert. 

Indispensable (iu-dis-pens'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, arid dispemable.] 1. Not di.spens- 
able ; iric.apable of being dispensed with ; 
that oiuinot be omitted, remitted, or spareil; 
absolutely necessary or requisite. 

The vjratection of religion is indispensable to all 
goveruinents. Hixrfmrion, 

2. t Not admitting dispensation; not permit- 
ting release or exemption. “'The law was 
moral and indispensable.' Burnet. 

Zanchius . . . absolutely coniienms this marriage 
as iiicesituous and indispensable. Bp. Hitli, 

3. t Unavoidable. ‘Age and other indis- 

pemahle acoiisions.’ luller. 
Indispensablenesa (i!i-dis-pens'a-bl-nes),vi. 

'The state or quality of being indispensable 
or absolutely necessary. 

Indispeusa'bly (iu-dis-pons'a-bli), adv. 1, In 
.an iuiUspensable manner; necessai’ily, — 

2. t Unavoidably. 

They were indispensably obliged to be abitent, 

C. Jahnson. 

Indispersed (in-dis-ptot'), a. [I’refix in, 
not, and dispersed.] Not dispersed. [Bare,] 
Indispose (in-dis-poz'), v.t. pret. & pp. in- 
disposed; ppr. indisposing, [li'r. indisposer 
—prefix in, not, aiuf disposer , to di.spose or 
fit. See lUSl’OSE.] 1. To disincline; to ren- 
der averse or unf.avouraldQ ; .a,s, a love of 
pleasure indisposes the mind to severe study 
and steady attention to business, 

A further degree of light would not only h.ave in. 
dispesed them to tile reception of it, but would luive 
aggravated their guilt beyond measure. Hurd. 

2. To render unfit or unsuited; to disqualify. , 
Nothing can be reckoned good or lind to us in this 

life, any fartlter than that it prepare.s or indisposes 
us for the enjoymeius of another. Atlerbury. 

3. 'To affect with indisposition or illness; to 
disorder ; to make somewhat ill. 

Indisposed (in-dis-pozd'), p. and a, l. Not 
disposed; disincliued; .averse. 

The king was sufficiently indisposed towards the 
persons or the principles of Otlvin’s disciples. 

Clarendon. 

2. Slightly disordered in health; somewhat 
ill 

It made him r.ather indisposed than sick. Walton, 

Indisposedness (in-dis-p6z’ed-nes), n. 'The 
condition or quality of being indisposed; 
disinclin.ation ; slight aversion ; unfltnes.s ; 
disordered state; indisposition. ‘A sensible 
indisposedness of heart.’ Bp. Hull. 
Indisposition (in-diB'po-zi"8liou), n. [In, 
not, aud disposition.] 1. The state of Iioing 
iudispo.sed; (a) disincIin.ation; aversion; un- 
willingness; dislike; as, the imlispusition of 
men to submit to severe discipline; an in- 
disposition to abandon vicious practices. 
‘A .general indisgositiontoviarAs believing.’ 
AUerbury, (b) Slight disorder of the healthy 
functions of the body; tendency to hickues.-,. 

It was observed that her majesty had absented 
herself from public ceremonies, on the plea of indis- 
position. Macaulay. 

2. Want of tendency or natural appetency 
or affinity; as, the indisposition of two sub- 
stances to combine. 

Indisputability (m-dis'put-.a-hiTT-ti), n. 
Same as Indisputableness, 

Indisputable (in-dis'put-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, md dispiitah In.] Not disputable; 
incapable of being disputed; incontrovert- , 
ible; incontestable; too evident to admit of 
dispute,— -S tn. Incontestable, unquestion- 
able, incontrovertible, undeniable, irrefra- 
gable, indubitable, certain, positive. 
Indisputableness (in-dis'put-a-bl-nes), n. 
'The state or quality of being indisputable. 
Indisputably (in-dis'put-a-bli), adv. In an 
indisputable manner; in a manner or degree 
not admitting of controversy; unquestion- 
ably; without dispute, question, or opposi- 
tion. 
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IilffiSputea (in-dis-pot'efi), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and disputed. ] Not disputed or con- 
troverted; undisputed. 

IndiBsipaWe (in-dts'i-pa-bl), a. Incapable 
of being dissipated. 

ladissociaPle (in-dis-sd'slu-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and dissaaiable.] Ineapalde of being 
dissociated or separated: inseparable. 


.State-'! of consdouiinesis ouce separate become i>i- 
gis-WciaUe. M- Sfencer. 


Indissolubility (in-dis'so-ia-biFi-ti),_n. The 
qualitv of being indissoluble; (a) incapa- 
bility of being dissolved, melted, or liquefied, 
(b) Perpetuity of obligation or binding force. 
‘To give this contract its most essential 
quality, namely, indissolubility.' Locke. 
Indissoluble (in-dia'so-lu-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and dtssoliMe; L. indisaolubllis, that 
enimat be dissolved or loosened.] Hot dis- 
soluble; (a) not capable of being dissolved, 
melted, or liquefied, as by heat or water; 
as, few substances are absolutely indisso- 
luble by heat; many are indissoluble in 
water, (b) Not capable of being broken or 
rightfully violated; perpetually binding or 
obligatory; firm; stable; as, an indissoluble 
league or covenant. ‘ Indissoluble obliga- 
gations,’ South. ‘ Indissoluite amity.’ Hall. 


I shall recount . . . how Scotland, after ages of 
enmity, was at length united to England, not merely 
hy legal bond.s, but by indmohiHe ties of interest 
.and atfection. Macaulay. 


IndiBsolubleness (in-diB''so-ia-bl-nes), n. 
Indi,ssolubi!ity (which see). 

Indissolubly (in-dis'so-lu-bli), cidv. In an 
indissoluble manner ; so as that separation 
cannot take place; so as not to he dissolved 
or broken. 

On they move 

Indissolubly firm. Milton. 


Indissolvable (in-diz-zolv'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and dissolvable.'] Hot dissolvable; 
not capable of being melted or liquefied; 
incapable of sepai'ation; not to be broken; 
perpetually firm and binding; indissoluble; 
as, ah indissolvaUe bond of union. ‘An, in- 
dissalvable tie.' 'Wai'buHon. 

Indissolvableuess (in-diZ'ZOlv'a-bl-nes), n. 
Indissolubleness. 

Indistancy t (in-dis'tan-si), n. [Prefix in, 
nob, and distance.] Want of distance or 
separation, JS». Pearson. 

Indistiiict (in-dis-tingkt'), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and distinat; 1. indistmetus, not properly 
distinguished. See Distinot.] , Hot distinct: 
(a) not separate in such a manner as to be 
perueptible by itself; not readily distinguish- 
able; faint; as, the parts of a substance are 
indistinct when they are so blended that 
the eye cannot separate them or perceive 
them as separate. 

According as they (objects) are more distant, ... 
their minute parts become more indistinct, and their 
outlines less accurately defined. Reid, 


Nature speaks her own meaning with an indistinct 
and faltering voice. lOr. Caird. 


(b) Obscure to the mind; not clear; con- 
fused; ns, indistinct ideas or notions, (a) 
H ot presenting clear and well-defined im- 
ages ; imperfect ; faint ; dim; as, indistinct 
vision.— .Si'N. Undefined, undistinguishable, 
obscure, indefinite, vague, ambiguous, un- 
certain. 

Indistinctible (in-dia-tingktT-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, , not, and disUnot.] tJndistinguishable. 
[Rare.] 

Indistinction (in-dis-tingk'shon), ?i. [Pre- 
fix m, not, and distinction.] Want of dis- 
tinction; (a) confusion; uncertainty; indis- 
crimination. , 

The of many of the {same name . . » 

hath made .some doubtt S^ T.JSrowna. 

(&) Equality of condition or rank. 

An indisiinciion of .til parsons, or equality of all 
orders, is far from agreeable to the will of God. 

, RP. Sprat. 

(o) Want Of distinctness; dimness. 
Indistinctly (in-dis-tingkt'li). a-dv. In an 
indistinct manner ; without distinction or 
. separation; not definitely; not Mth precise 
limits; confusedly; not clearly; obscurely; 
as, the parts are indistinctly seen; the bor- 
der is indistinctly marked; my ideas are fn- 
dfstMJCfiy comprehended. 

, 111 its sides it .wa.s bounded distinctly, but on its 
: ends confusedly and iWir&Vicri)'. Ne-ioian. 

Indistinctness (in-dis-tingkt''nes), n. The 
. quality or condition of being indtatinet; 
want of distinctness; confusion;u]aeertainty; 
obscniity; faintness; dimness;, as, the indis- 
: tinctness of an object seen in tlie twilight ; 
mdiBtinctrms of comprehension; indisthict- 
ness of vision. 

Indistiiiguishable (in-dis-ting'gwish-a-hi), 


a. (Prefix ill, not, !iml distinguishable.] Not 
di,stingnishable; Incapable of being distin- 
guished or separated; ivndistingiiishable. 

A sort of .sand indistiyiguishable from what vve call 
C.alais sand. Boyle. 

IndistingmshiablyCin-ais-ting'gwish-a-bli), 
adv. So as not to be distinguishable. 

That conceptiou of the divine, which the genius 
of Homer and Hesiod originated, found its perfect 
onibocUinent in those sculptured types of human 
beauty and nobleness in ivhich the spiritual motive 
nnd the exquisite finite form Tvere indistUiguiskab^y 
united. Caird, 

Indistinguislxing (in-dis-ting'gwish-ing), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and distinguishing.] Hot 
di,stinguishing; making no difference or dis- 
tinction; indiscrimiiiative ; impartial; as, 
indisHngiiishing liberalities. [Hare.] 
lUdistTiXbance (in-dis-terh'ans), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and disturbance.] Freedom from 
disturbance; calmness; repose; tranquillity. 

What is called by the Stoicks ap.ithy, and by the 
Scepticks indisiurbtxr.ce, seems all but to mean 
great tranquillity of mind. 7'entpU. 

IndltcU (in-diohO. n. t. To bury in a ditch. 
Bp. Hall 

Indite (iu-dit'), v.t pret. & pp. indited; ppr. 
inditbig. [See Iotiot.] l. To compose; to 
write; to be author of. 

Hear how learn’d Greece her useful rules indites. 

Pope, 

2. To direct, prompt, or dictate what is to 
be uttered or written. 

My heart is induing a good matter. Ps. xlv. i. 

3, t To invite; to ask. 

She will indite him to some supper. Shale. 

Indite (in-dit'), ui. To compose; to write; 
to pen. 

Wounded I sing, tormented I indite. Herlfert, 
Inditement (in-dit'ment), n. The act of i 
inditing. 

Inditer (in-dit'Sr), n. One who indites. 
Indium (in'di-um), n. [L. indieim, a bine 
pigment.] A rare metallic element disco- 
vered in 1863 by Reich and Richter in some 
zinc ores by means of spectrum analysis: so 
called from its giving a blue line in the 
spectrum. It is a very soft lead-coloured 
metal, and much resembles lead in its phy- 
sical qualities. Its compounds impart a 
violet tint to flame. 

Indivldable (in-di-vld'a-hl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and dividable.] Hot dividable; indi- 
visible; incapable of division. ‘Scene indf- 
ridabfe, or poem unlimited.’ Sliak. 
Indlvided (in-di'Vid''ed), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and divided.] Hot divided; undivided. ‘In- 
divided Trinity.’. Bp. Patrick 
Individual (in-di-vld'u-al), a. [Pr. indivi- 
diiel,trom R.fmif'widwts, indivisible— prefix 
in, not, and dividuus, divisible, from divide, 
to divide.] 1. Subsisting as one indivisible 
entity or distinct being; single; one; as, an 
individual man or city. 

Under liis great vicegerent reign abide 
United, .as one indii'idual soul. , Milton. 

2. Pertaining to one only; peculiar to or 
characteristic of a single person or tiling; 
as, individual labour or exertions; indivi- 
dual traits of character; individual peculi- 
arities.— 3. Inseparable; always with one. 

To have thee by my side 
Henceforth an solace dear. Milton, 

Individual (in-di-vid'u-al), n. A being or 
thing incapable of separation or division in 
a certain relation without destruction of its 
identity; a single pei’son, animal, or thing 
of any kind; especially, a human being; a 
person. 

Individualism (in-(li-vid'u-al-izni), w. l. The 
quality of being distinct or individual; in- 
oividuality.— 2. An excessive or exclusive 
re.gard to one’s personal interest; self-inter- 
est; selfishness. 

Individuality is not individualism. The latter 
refers everything to self, and sees nothing but self in 
all things. Trans, of Vinet. 

Individuality (in-di-vid'u-aFi-ti), n. l. The 
condition or quality of being individual ; 
separate or distinct nature or existence; 
oneness. 

Individuality ,Xrg.ei person-al identity, belongs pro- 
perly to intelligent and responsible beings. Con- 
sciou-sness reveals it to us that no being can be put 
in our place, nor confounded with us, nor we with 
others. We are one and indivisible. Fleming. 

2. The sum of the characteristics or traits 
peculiar to an individual; the particular or 
distinctive character of an individual; that 
quality, or amount of qualities, distinguiish- 
ing one person or thing from another; idio- 
syiieracy; as, a person of marked indiri- 
duality. 


Iitdividualization(in-rti-v!(l'u-al-m-;V'.shon/ 
n. The act of individualizing; the state ol 
being individualized, 

Individualize (in-di-vid'il-al-iz), v.t. pret. 
& pp. individualized; ppr. individualizing. 
To select or mark as an individual, or to 
distinguish from others by peculiar or dis- 
tinctive characters; to invest with the cha- 
racter of individuality; to connect with one 
particular individual. 

Tliere was a noble prodigality in these (Coleridge's) 
outpourings, a generous di.stlain of seif, . , . which 
niiglit remind tile listener of the first days of poetry 
before it became individualized by the press, when 
the Homeric rhapsodist wandered tiirough new-horn 
cities and scattered hovels. Talfourd. 

Individualizer (in-di-vid'u-al-iz-er), n. One 
who individualizes. 

Individually (in-di-vid'u-aHi), adv. In an 
individual manner; («)' separately; by itself; 
to the exclusion of others. 

How should that subsist solitarily by itself, vvhich 
hath no substance, but individually the very same 
tvhereby others subsist with it? Hooker. 

(b) Inseparably; ineoinmimicably. 

Onini-science ... an attribute individually proper 
to the Godhead. Hahesuill. 

Individuate (in-di-vid'u-at), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and dividuate (which see).] Undivided. 
Individuate (in-di-vid'u-at), v.t. [L.L. indi- 
viduo, individuatum, from 1. indivlduus, 
indivisible. See iNWVlPUAh.] 1. To give 
the character of individuality to; to endow 
with distinctive characteristics; to individ- 
ualize; to discriminate or mark as di.stinct. 
‘Characters that distinguish and'mdfrtduafe 
him from all other writers.’ Hryden.S. To 
impart or distribute to Individuals. 

Hife is individuated into infinite numbers that 
have their distinct sense and pleasure. Mr. H; More, 

\ Individuate (in-di-vid'u-at), v.i. To hecome 
I individual; to give off or break up into in- 
dividuals. 

Individuation (in-di-vid'u-a"shon), a. The 
act of individuating, or state of being indi- 
viduated; the act of endowing with indi- 
viduality, or of ascertaining the individuality 
of; individualization. 

What is that which di.stinguishes one org.anized 
being, or one living being, or one thinlcing, being-, 
from all others! This was the question that was so 
much agitated , by the schoolmen concerning tlie 
principle of individuation. Fleming. 

Individuator (in-di-vid'u-at-Sr), w. One who 
or that which individuates. 

Individuityt (in-di-vid-tt'i-ti), w. [L.rndi- 
m'dut'fas, from fwdiridMus, indivisible. See 
iNDHTPUAb.] Separate existence. 
Indivlriityt (in-di-vin'i-M), n. [Prefix w, 
not, and divinity.] Want of divinity or 
divine power. 

How openly did the oracle betray his indivinity. 

Sir T. Brtruine. 

Indivisibility (in-di-viz'i-biTT-ti), «. [See 
Indivisible.] The state or property of 
being indivisible. 

A pestle and mortar will as soon bring any particle 
of matter to indivisibilily as the acutest thought of 
a inatheraatician. Zocie. 

Indivisible (in-di-vizT-bl), a. [Prefl.tiw, not, 
and divisible.] Hot divisible: (a) incapable 
of being divided, separated, or broken; not 
separable into parts. (6) In math, having 
no common meastu-e or divisor, either in- 
tegral or fractional; incommensurable. , 
Indivisible (in-di-vlz'i-bl), vi. That which is 
indivisible; specifically, in geoni. one of tlie 
elements or prinoiplesj supposed to be in- 
finitely small, into wliich a body or figure 
may be resolved. 

Indivisibleness (in-di-viz'i-bl-nes), n. Indi- 
visibility (which see). 

Indivisibly (in-di-viz'i-hli), adv. In an in- 
divisible manner; so as not to be capable of 
division. 

Indivision (in-di-vi'zhon), n. [Trcfi.x /w.rmt, 
and division.] A state of being not divided. 

I will take leave to maintain the indivision of the 
Church of England in the dofrinatical point of faith. 

Bp, Hall. 

Indivulsively (in-di-vuLs'iv-li), adv. [i‘refi.x 
in, not, and dividsive (which see).] Insep- 
iirably; not to ho torn or rent asunder. 

They (the highest souls) are so near kin to that 
highest good of all, as that tliey so naturaily and tn- 
divulsiveiy cleave to the same, Cudworih. 

Indo-Briton (in'do-hri-ton), n. A person 
of British parentage bom in India, 
ludocibillty (in-do'si-biT'i-ti), ■j-i,. State or 
property of being indocible or unteacbable; 
liidocility. 

Indocible (in-do'si-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and dociUe.] Hot docible; not capable of 
being taught or trained, or not easily in- 
structed; intractable; unteacbable. 


Ffttei far, fat, fftll; me, met, hSrji pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; 


u, So. abinic; y, Sc. fey. 
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Tiiey are as ignorant and as any fool 

Griffith. 

Indocifeleness ( in-do 'si-bl-nos), n. Itido- 
cility. 

Indocile (in-dd'sll or in-do'sil), a. [rroiix 
in, not, and ftociie; L. indooilis, iinteacli- 
able.] Not teachable; not easily instructed; 
intractable. 

Indocile, intractable fools, wliose stolidity can haflle 
ail arguments, and be proof ag-ainst demonstration 
itself. Bentley. 

Indocility (in-do-si'li-ti), 71. The sfcite or 
quality of being indocile; unteachableness; 
intriictableness. 

The indocility^ and other qualities which really be- 
long to such beings as the Brazilian cannibals. 

iVhately. 

Indoctrinate (iu-dok'triii-n.t), v.f. pi-cfc. it 
jjp. HirfoeirMiafcc;; ppr. indoctrinating. [Fr. 
endoctriner—h. in, and doctrina, learning.] 
To instruct in any doctrine or science; to 
imbue with learning; to teach; to instruct. 

He took much delight in mdoctrinating his young 
unexperienced favourite. CUrnudon. 

.Indoctrination (in-dok'trin-fi"slion), u. 'I’lic 
act of indoctrinating, or state of being in- 
doctrinated ; instiTXCtion in the rudiments 
and principles of any science; information. 
Indoctrinator (iu-dok'trin-fit-Or), n. One 
who indoctrinates or instructs in principles 
or doctrines. 

Indo-Englisli (in'do-ing-glish), a. of or re- 
lating to the English who are born or reside 
in India. 

Indo-European (iu"dd-u-rd-pe'an), a. A 
name often given to a number of allied Ian- | 
guages, called also Aryan and sometimes i 
Indo-Gennanic, and generalljr classified into 
six branches, viz., Indio or Indian (Sanslirit, 
Hluclnstani, &c.), Iranian or Medo -Persic 
(Zend, Pehlevi, Parsi, Persian. &c.), Celtic, 
Grceco-Latin (comprising the two ancient 
classical languages aud all the Eomance 
tongues), Teutonic (including English, G-er- 
inaii, A'c.), and Slavonic (Russian, Ac.). 
Indo-Germanic (in'd 6 - 3 er-nian"ik), a. A 
name sometimes used as equivalent to Indo- 
Muroiiean or Aryan, and also sometimes 
given to the Teutonic class of languages, in 
order to indicate the relations existing be- 
: tween these tongues and Sanskrit. See 
Tbutohic. 

Indolence (in'do-lens), n. 1 . The condition 
or quality of being indolent; inaction or 
want of exertion of body or mind, proceeding 
from love of ease or aversion to toil; habi- 
tual laziness; indisposition to labour'.— 

2. ] Freedom from grief, pain, care, or trouble 
of any kind. 

1 have ease, if it may not rather be called indolence. 

Bp. Hough. 

Indolencyt (in'do-leii-si), n. l. Indolence. 

Let Epicurus give an attribute to his 

gods, and place m it the happiness of the blest. 

Dryden, 

2. Pi’eedom from care or trouble of any 
kind. 

As there must be indolency where there is happi- 
nes-S, .so there must not be indigency. Bp. Burnet. 

Indolent (in'do-lent), ft. [Fr. indolent— h. 
in, not, and dolens, dolentis, ppr. of doleo, to 
feel pain. ] 1 . Habitually idle or indisposed 
to labour; lazy; listless; sluggish; indulging 
in ease; inactive; idle; as, an indolent person 
or life. 

Ill fits a chief ... 

To waste long nights in repose. Pope. 

2. In med, causing little or no pain ; as, an 
indolent tumour. 

Indolently (in'dO-lent-li), adv. In an indo- 
lent nianner; without action, activity, or 
exertion; lazily. 

Calm and serene you sit. Addison. 

Indomablei (in-dom'a-hl). a. fL. indoma- 
hUis—in, not, and domaMlis. tamable.] Un- 

Indomitable (in-dom'it-a-bl), a. [L. prefix 
in, not, and domito, freq. of aomo, domitmn, 
to tame.] Not to be tamed or subdued. 

‘ Indomitable force of character.’ W. Cham- 
bers. 

Indomptable.t IndomptiWe t (in-dompt'- 
a-bl, in-dompt'i-bl), a. [See iNBOMlTABbg. ] 
Not to be subdued. TooTce; Irving. 

Indoor (in 'dor), a. Being within doors; 
domestic: as, an indoor aevvani.— Indoor 
reliefs relief given to a pauper in a work- 
house or poor’s-house; opposed to outdocin 
: relief r ' 

Indoors (in'dorz), adv. Within doors; inside 
: a liousa; at home; as, to remain indoors. 
Indorsahle (in-dors'a-bl), a. That may he 
uidorsed; endorsable. I 

Indorsation (in-dor.s-a'shon), n. The act of 

nidorsing; endorsement. 


Indorse (m-dors'), v. t. pret, & pp. indorsed; 
ppr. inilorsimj. [Lt. indorso—h. in, upun, 
and dorsum, the back.] To endorse (which 
•see). 

Indorse (in-dors'), n. In her. see Ekhoksi!. 

Indorsed (iu-dorst'), p. and a. In her. 
placed liack to iiack. ,See AnoitSEP. 

Indorsee (iurdors-e'), n. The per.son to whom 
a note or hill is indorsed, or assigned liy 
indorsement. 

Indorsement (in-doi-s'ment), n. Endorse- 
nieiit, (whicli see). 

Indorser, Indorsor (in-dors'Or), n. The 
person who indorses; an endorser. 

Indow (ill-don'), a. f. Same as Hwdois. 

Indowment (iii-ilou'ment), n. Same as 
Endoimncwt. 


the sky or heavens, and worshipped in the 
Vedio period as the supreme god, thongii 




Indra.— Coleman’s Hindu Mythology. 

he afterwards assumed a subordinate place 
in the Indian pantheon. He is represented 
in various ways in painting and sculpture, 
especially with four anus and hands, and 
riding on an elephant. When painted he 
is covered with eyes. In the oldest Vedic 
hj'mns the character of Indra is that of a 
mighty ruler of the bright firmament, at 
once beneficent, as giving rain and sliade, 
and awful and powerful as in the storm. 
He sends refreshing rain, and wields the 
thunderbolt, at the crash of which heaven 
and earth quake with terror. 

Indraughli (In'draft), 7 i. [Prefix in, and 
dmiight. ] 1. 1 An opening from the sea into 
the land; an inlet. 

Ebbs and floods there could be none when there 
were no indravshts^ bays, or gulphs to receive a 
/iood. Raleigh, 

2. The flow of sea-xvaterat some depth into a 
land-locked basin to replace that removed 
by ex’aporation or outflow at the surface, 
a.s in the Red Sea, Mediterranean, &c. 
Indrawn (iii-dran'), a- Draxvn in. 

Indrench t (in-drensh'), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
drenek.'] To overwhehn with water; to 
ilrowii; to drench. . 

Reply not in how many fathoms deep 
They lie indreoiched. . : Shak. 

Indri (in'dri), n. (The native name, signi- 
fying ‘man of the woods’.] A very short- j 
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Indri {Indrts fftniget^. 

tailed aninml of the lemur family (Indris 
laniger), anattve of the island of Madagascar. 
It is about the size of a cat and is covered 
with curled wooRy hair. The colour of the 
fur is lightish brown, With a white stripe 
on the feck of the thigh and a tinge of 
chestnut in the tail. The voice, which is 
of a melancholy, wailing character, Ifte the 
cry of a child, is not very powerful, hut can 
be heard at some distance. 

Indubious (in-dfi'bi-us), a. [Prefix in, not, 

t, Fr. tOTz; ng, si 7 iy; IH, fften; th, fMn; 


and dnbirMS.] Not dubious: («) not doubt- 
ful;- certain. (6) Not doubting; imsuspect- 
iiig; as, ‘ fiidnliimm wnthlmeu.' Harvey. 
Indubitable (in-du'bil-a-bi), u. [I’l-ctix in, 
not, and dvbUabk.'} Not dubitable; appar- 
ently certain; too plain to admit of doubt. 
■When gfiineral obsen’iitioris are drawn from so 
I many particiiinrfia.s to become certain and 
j able, tneisC are jewels of knowledge. IVatls, 

I Svs. Unquestionable, evident, incontrovert- 
i ilile, iuc(jnte.'5ta!.)le, undeniable, irrefra- 
I gable. 

I Indutoitahle (in-du'bit-a-hl), 71. A tiling that 
j cannot be doulited. Watts. 
Imlubitahleness (in-dfi'bit-a-bl-nes), n. 
State of being indubitable. 

Indubitably” (in-dfi'bit-a-bli), adv. In an 
indubitable manner, or so aa to remove all 
doubt; niidoubtediy; unquestionably. 

Tliese are oracles tnduiitaldy dear .anti infallibly 
certain. Barrow. 

Indubitatet (in-du'Jii-tat), a. [L. indubitu- 
tus—in, not, and diihilatas, pp. of didnto, 
to doubt.] Not questioned: evident; cer- 
tain. ‘ I,'he appariint and imlvhitnU' heir of 
the Saxon line.’ Sir Jl. Wot.ton. 
ludubitate (in-d-u'blt-at), v. t. [L. lu'eftx in, 

\ into, and dubito, to doubt.] To cause to be 
I doubted; to bring into doubt. Sir T. Browne. 

I Induce .(in-das'), v.t. pret. & pp. inditced; 
ppr. inducing. tU- inUuco—iu, in, and dmu,. 
See Duke.] l.t To lend in; to bring into 
view ; to introduce ; to bring forward as an 
example; to adduce. 

The poet may be seen inducing bis personages in 
the first Iliad. Pope. 

To e.vprobrate their .stupidity, he induceih the pro- 
vidence of storks; now, if tlie bird liad been unknown, 
tlie illustontion had been obscure, and the exprobra- 
tion not so proper. Sir T. Bruione, 

2. To put or draw on; to place upon. ‘O’er 
the seat . . . induced a splendid cover.’ 
Cowper. 

There are wJ(o, fondly .stiidions of increa.se, 

Rich foreign mould on their ill-natured land 
/wrfjirf laborious. Phitips, 

5. To lead by, or as liy, persuasion or argil- 
iiieiit; to prevail on; to incite; to iniluence 
by motives. 

I do believe, 

/KrtVrmf by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy, Shah. 

4. To effect by, or as by, persuasion or in- 
fluence; to bring on; to produce; to cause. 

Let the vanity of the times be restr,a!iied, which 
tlie neighbourhood of other nations have induced, 
and we’ strive apace to exceed our pattern. Bacon. 

6. t To offer by way of induction or infer- 
ence; to infer; to conclude.— 6. Iti imysies, 
to cause or jirodiice by proximity without 
contact or transmission, as a particular 
electric or magnetic ooiiditioii in a body, by 
the approach of another body in an opposite 
electric or magnetie state.— S yn. To move, 
actuate, urge, incite, lead, influence, impel, 
instigate, produce, cause, superinduce, 

Inducetuent (in-dua'ment), 7i. 1. The act of 
inducing or state of being induced.— 2. That 
which induces; anything that leads the mind 
to will or to act ; any argnnient, reason, or 
fact that tends to persuade or influence the 
mind ; motive ; a coiiBideration that leads 
to action; a benefit which inlluences one’s 
conduct 

If this indneement force her not to love. 

Send her a story of thy iiobie acte. Shah. 

3, In law, what leads to something else, a 
term used specially in various case’s to sig- 
nify a statement of facts alleged by way of 
pi'evious explanation to other material facts, 
fiys. Inc'itoinent, motive, reason, cause, 
ground, influence, incitement, Instigation, 

Inducer (in-dfls'er), n. One who or that 
which induces, persuades, or influences. 
InduciEe (in-du'shi-S), n. pf. [L.] In Scots 
law, the days which intervene hetiveen the 
citation of a defender and the day of ap- 
pearance ill the action or process. 

Inducible (in-dfls'i-bl), a. l. Capable of being 
induced; capable of being caused or made 
to take place.— 2. Capable of being inferred 
liy iiiduotian; tliat may be gathered or con- 
cluded. ' Induaible from the like te.s'ti- 
nionies. ’ Sir T. Brmme. 

Induct (in-dukt'), v. t. [D. induce, induetmn 
— in, in, and duco, to lead. Bee Inpuoe. ] 

1. To bring in or introduce. 

We niiiy be pretty certain that Mr. Rowson pro- 
fitacl, in ms turn, by liis young master's liberality and 
gratitude for the pleasures to wliiclx the footman in- 
.ducted him. Thac&eray. 

2. To introduce, as to a benefice or office ; 
to put ill actual possession of an ecclesias- 
tical living or of any other office, with the 
customary” forms and ceremonies. 

w, trig; wh, H,7dg; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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lUdUCteous (in-(hik't6-ud), <i. In elect, a 
term applied to bodies rendered electro- 
polar by induction, or brought into the op- 
posite electric state by the hitliieiice ol in- 
ductive bodies. 

Inductile (iii-dnic'til), «. ri’reii.v m, not, 
and ductile.] Not ductile ; not capable ot 
being drawn into thi'eads, as a metal. 
Induetility (in-cluk-til'i-ti), n. The quality 
of being inductile. 

Induction, (in-duk'shon), n. [I. inductto, 
indnotimis, from induce, induetuni, to bring 
In. See INDUCT.] 1. Tlie act of inducting 
or bringing in; introduction; especially, tlie 
introduction of a clergyman into a lienelice, 
or tlie giving possession of an ecclesiastical 
Uving; the Introduction of a person into an 
office with the customary fonns and cei'e- i 
monies.— 2. t Beginning; commencement. 

These promises are fair, the parties sure, 

And our inditction full of prosperous iiope. Stial’. 

S-t Something preliminary or serving to in- 
troduce something else, especially the pre- 
face of a play or poem ; also, an Introduc- 
tory scene in a play, sometimes standing in 
place of the prologue, but used also where 
tliare was a separate prologue. 

This is but an induction; I will draw 
The curtains of the tragedy hereafter. Masiittger. 
Inductions are out of date, and a prologue in verse 
is as stale as a black velvet cloak. £eau. &• FI. 

4. In logic and pMlos. (a) the method of 
reasoning from particulars to generals, or 
the inferring of one general proposition from 
several particular ones; a process of demon- 
stration in which a general truth Is gathered 
from an examination of particular ca.ses, 
the examination being so conducted that 
each case is made to depend upon the pre- 
ceding one. Induction, as defined by Arch- 
bishop Whately, is a process of reasoning 
which infers respecting a wliole class, what 
has been ascertained respecting one or moi-e 
individuals of that class. According to Sir 
■William Hamilton the word iias been em- 
ployed to designate three very different oper- 
ations! (1) the objective process of investigat- 
ing particular facts as preparatory to induc- 
,, tion, which, he observes, is manifestly not 
a process of reasoning of any kind. (2) A 
mateiial illation of a universal from a singu- 
lar, as warranted either by the general ana- 
logy of natiu'e, or the special presumption 
afforded by the object matter of any real 
science. (3) A formal illation of a universal 
from the individual as legitimated solely by 
the laws of thought, and abstracted from the 
conditions of any particular matter. The 
second of these operations is tlie inductive 
method of Bacon, which proceeds from par- 
ticulars to generals, and from generals to still 
higher generalities, by meaiis of rejections 
surd conclusions, so as to arrive at those 
axioms and general laws, from which we may 
infer, by way of synthesis, other particulars 
unJiuown to us, and perhaps placed Imyond 
the reach of direct examination. When gen- 
eral principles have once been established 
hy induction, they can be employed as first 
truths or axioms, and applied to particular 
instances. This method reverses the order 
of the inductive process, as it proceeds from 
generals to particulars, and is termed de- 
dueffw reasoning; thus, having once estab- 
lished the general principle that all ter- 
restrial bodies tend to the earth’s centre 
by gravity, the tendency of any particular 
body to the centre is immediiitely inferi'ed 
from the general principle, (b) The conclu- 
sion or inference drawn from premises or 
from propositions which are admitted to be 
true, either in fact or for the sake of ar- 
gument...^ 5. In physics, the property by 
which one body.haviirg olectric.al, galvanic, 
or magnetic polarity, causes or induces It 
in another body vvithout direct contact; an 
. impress of molecular force or condition 
. from one body to another without actual 
: GOtit&ot.~-Mectro-tnagmtic induction,- the 
influence by which an electric or galvanic 
current produces magnetic polarity in cer- 
itain. bodies near or round which it passes.— ■■ 
.'Magnetic induction, the action by which 
iron and other substances: become magnetic 
when in a magnetic fieldi that is, when in 
. the neighbourhood of magnets or currents 
of electricity. 

Inductlonal (iii-duk'slion,-al), re. Relating 
. to induction; proceeding .by induction; ob- 
tained by induction; inductive. 
Induction-coil (in-duk''shon-koil), n. In 
elect, au apparatus for producing currents 
by induction and for utiliising them. It con- 
: : :■ sists' essentially of two coils wound on to a 
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hollow cylinder, within which is a core, 
formed of a bar of soft iron or a i)undle <if 
soft iron wires. One of the coils, called the 
primary coil, is connected witli the battery 
by means of sin arrangement for establishing 
and breaking connection with it, so as to 
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I produce temponiry currents; the other, the 
secondary coil, is wound round the first, but 
carefully insulated from it, and in it is gen- 
erated a current by induction every time 
the cun-ent begins or stops in the primary 
coil. The currents produced by induction 
possess higli power of overcoming resistauee 
as well as great quantity ; and lienee very 
intense effects, chemicid, ph,ysiological, and 
luminous, are obtainable from them. 
Inductive ( in-duk'tiv ), a. l. Leading or 
drawing; persuasive; tempting: with to. 

A bi'Utish vice, 

Indticthje mainly to the sin of Eve. Milton, 

2. Tending to induce or cause. [Rare. ] 

They may be . . . inductive of credibility. Hale. 

3. Leading to inferences ; proceeding by in- 
duction; employed in drawing conclusions 
from premises; as, inductioe reasoning; the 
inductive method of reasoning, Seo In- 
duction, 4.-4. In elect {a) able to produce 
electricity by induction; as, inductive force, 
(ft) Operating by induction; as, an inductive 
electrical macliine. (c) Facilitating induc- 
tion; susceptible of being acted on by induc- 
tion; as, certain substances have a great 
inductive capacity. — Inductive sciences, 
those sciences which are based upon imbic- 
tioii, or which admit of inductive reasoning, 
as astronomy, chemistry, zoology, botany, 
&c. 

Inductively (in-dnk'tiv-Ii), adv. In an in- 
ductive niaiuier; by in<luctiou or inference. 
Inductometer (in-duk''tom-ct-er), n. [E. in- 
duction, and Gr. nietron, measure.] An in- 
strument used by Faraday for measuring 
the degree or rate of eleutrieal induction, 
or for comparing the specific inductive ca- 
pacities of various substances, c<in.'-i»ting 
of three insulated metallic pbites. placed 
parallel to and at equal di,stiinces from one 
another, each exterior idate being connected 
with an insulated gold leaf of an electro- 
scope. 

Inductor (in-duk'tftr), n. One wlio inducts; 
the person who inducts another into iiu 
office or benefice. 

Inductorium (in-duk'to-ri-um), n. An in- 
duction-coil (which see). 

Xnductric, Inductrical ( in-duk'trik, in- 
duk'trik-al), a. In elect acting on other 1 ) 0 - 
dies by induction, as an electrified body; 
relating to induction. Faraday. 

Indue (in-du'), v.t pret. & i)p. indued; ppr. 
induing. [L. induo, jn’obiibly from indu, 
old fonn of prep, in, to get into, to put on.] 

1. To put on, as clothes or a piece of dross. 
By this time the baton had indued a pair of jack- 

boots of large ciimcitsions. Sir if'. Sadi. 

2. To clothe; to invest; hence, to furnish; to 
supply; to endow. ‘Indued with intellec- 
tual sense and souls.’ Shale. 

Induement (in-du'mont), n. The act of in- 
duing or putting on; endowment. 

Indulge (in-dulj'), v.t. pret. & pp. indulged; 
pxm indulging. [L. indulgeo, to be kind or 
indulgent to, to give one’s self up to : usually 
derived from dulcis, sweet; but i’ott and 
others conjecturally connect it with Skr. 
dtrgha, Gr, dolicho.% Hlav. dolgui, long.] 1. 'To 
give way to; not to restrain or oppose; to 
give free course to; as, to indulge sloth; to 
indulge the passions; to indulge pride, self- 
ishness, or inclination!},— -2. To yield to the 
desire or wishes of ; to gratify by compli- 
ance; to humour to exces.s; to withliold re- 
straint from; as, parents should not indulge 
their children too much; some teachers in- 
dulge their pupils : followed hy viith or in, 
according as that which affords the pleasure 
is physical or moral; as, to indulge children 
fn amusements, but with sweetmeats.— 

3. To grant not of right, but as a favour; to 
bestow in compliance with wishes or desire. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Indulge, dread Gliaos and eternal Night! Fcipe.’ 
—Foster, Cherish, Harhour, Indulge. See 
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under CHEiUSIi.— SYK. To du'.rish, foster, 
harbour, allow, favoiU’, luimoiir. 

Indulge (in-dulj'), v.i 'To indulge one’s self; 
to practise indulgence; to be indulgent: 
with in, rarely to. 

He iimst, by indulging to one sort of reprovabla 
discourse himself, defeat his endeavours against the 
rest. Dr. H. More. 

Most men are more wiHing to indulge in easy vices, 
than tc practise laborious virtues. ' yolmson. 

Indulgement (in-dulj'meut), n. Act of in- 
dulging; indulgence. [Rare.] 

Indulgence (in-dulj'ons), n. [L. indv.lgenthi, 
from indulgens, indulgent, from indulgeo. 
See Indulge.] l. 'The act of indulging; h’ee 
permission to the appetites, humour, desires, 
passions, or will to act or operate; forbear- 
ance of restraint or control. 

They err that througli indulgence to other.}, or 
fondness to any -sin in thejiiselves, -sutetitute for re- 
pentance anything less. Hammond. 

2. An indulgent act; favour granted; liber- 
ality; something with which one is indulged 
or gratified; gratification. 

If nil these gracious indulgences are without any 
effect on us, we roust perish in our own folly. Rogers. 

3. Readiness to forgive a fault; tolcr.ajice. 

As you from crimes would pardoned be 
Let your indulgence set me free, Shak, 

4. In the if. Oath. Ch. remission, by church 
anthorlt.v, to a repentant sinueri of the- 
ciimmical penance attached io certain sins 
in this life, and also of the temporal pun- 
ishment which would await the impenitent 
in purgatory. 

Indulgencyt (in-clulj'en-si), »i. Indulgence 
(wliicli see). 

Indulgent (in-dnl]'ent), a. [L. indulgens, 
indulgmtis, i)pi% of indulgeo. See Indulge.] 
Prone to indulge or huiiiour; yielduig to the- 
wishes, desires, humour, or appetites of 
those under one’s cai’e; comfiliant; not op- 
posing or restraining; mild; favourable; not 
severe ; as, an indu hje n t ] larent. ‘ 'The feeble- 
old, Miduipciif of their ease.’ Dryden. 

They flint are the first rai.ser.s of their liotises are 
most indulgent towards their children; beholding 
tliem as the continuance ... of their work. Sttcon. 
Indulgential (in-dulj-en'shal), a. Relating 
to the indulgences of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Indulgently (in-dulj'ent-li), adv. In an in- 
dulgent manner; mildly; favourably; not- 
severely. 

Indulger (in-dulj'fir), n. One who indulges. 
Indult, Indulto (in-dnlt', in-duTto), n. [It. 
indulto, a pardon; L. induUus, indulged.], 
1. In the it. Cat/i. Ch. an indulgeuee ; im 
exemption; a privilege, as the pow'er of 
presenting to lienefiees granted to certain 
pensems, as to kings and cardinals. -—2. In 
.Spain, a duty, ta.x, tir custom paid to the 
king for all goods imjxirted. 

Indumentum (in-du-meu'tum), [Fi’om 
L. induo, to put on.] In zool. a term 
restricted in its signification to the pimnage 
of birds. 

Induplicate (in-diYpIi-kiit), a. [L. -mi, in, 
and dujilicatus, jfp. of clupUco, to double, 
lisom duplt’ot, double.] In ftof. («) having 
the edges bent abruiitly tow'ard the axis: 
.said of the jiarts of tlic ciily.x or corolla in 
estivation. Hee F.s'JTVATIuK. (ft) Having 
the edges rolled inward and then ’arranged 
.'iboiit the axis without owulapping : said 
of leaves in vernation. 

Induplicative (in-du'jdi-lcat-iv), a. In hot. 
same as Induplimte. 

Indurascent (in-du-ras'eni). re. In but. 
h:n'dening by degrees, as the permanent- 
pctiole.s of a tragiteanth bush. 

Indurate (in'dfi-rrd,), v.i. |L. induro, indu- 
mlian~-inv.l\x in, and dura, to h.ardeu,] To 
grow hard; to harden or become hard; to- 
lose sensibility; as, clay inditrates by drying 
and by extreme heat; the feelings Muferafe 
by custam. 

Indurate (in'dfi-rat), v.t. pret. * pp. indu- 
rated; ppr. indurating. 1. To make hard; 
as, extreme heat indvmtes clay. —2. To- 
nmke unfeeling; to dejirive of sensibility; 
to render obdui’ate. 

Love's and friendship's fmeiy-pointed dart 
Fall blunted from e:idi heart. 

Goldsmith. 

Indurate] (in'du-rat), a. I-Im'dened; not 
soft; indurated; obdiu'ato; unfeeling. 
Induration (in-du-nV.slion), -u, i. 'I'lit; act 
of hardening or process of growing hard; the 
state of being indurated or having become , 
hard.— 2. Hardness of heai’t; insensibility; 
obduracy; want of pliancy. 

A certain induration of character which had ariseifc 
from loiiE hiilnts of business. Coleridge. 
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lEduS (iiVdiis), n. 'J’he Indian, a southern 
eoiijjtolliiticm situated between Sagittarius 
and tlie south pole. 

Indusial (in-du'.si-al), a. Composed of or 
containing indusia or the ea.ses of larvtc.— 
Indusial limestone, in geol. a fresli-watur 
limestone found in Auvergne, France, sup- 
posed to 1)6 composed of the agglomerated 
indusia or oases of the larvfo of Phryganea 
or caddis-iiy. 

Indusiated (in-dfi'si-iit-ed), a. In hot. 
having an indusium. 

Indusinm (in-dxVsi-um), n. id. Indusia (in- 
du,''3i-a). [Ii. , a woman’s under-garment, from 
induo, to put on.] 1. In 
hot (ft) a collection of 
hairs united so as to 
form a sort of cup, and 
inclosing the stigma of a 
flower. The cut shows 
the upper part of the l/jr 

style, and the stigma, of i| 

LeschenauUia formoaa. *' 

(&) A name given to the a, Indu-sium. 

immediate covering of 

the tuft of capsules or spore-cases in ferns. 

2. In soul, the case or covering of a larx'a.— 

3 . In »naf. the amnion. 

Industrial (in-dus'tri-al), a. Pertaining to, 
involving, or characterized bjrindu.stry; per- 
taining to those manufacturing or other 
operations through which marketable com- 
modities are produced ; as, vudustrial arts; 

: industrial operations; industrial establish- 
ments. 

But ia applying the term wealth to the iiuiustrial 
capacities of human beings, there seems always, in 
popular apprehension, to be a tacit reference to 
material products. jf. iT. Mill. 

—Industrial accession, in Scots law, the 
addition made to the value of a subject by 
imman art or labour e.xercised thereon.— 
Industrial exhibition, industrial museum, 
an exhibition or a inusouiu of the various in- 
dustrial products of a country or of various 
countrie,s.—/jidMsf riai school, a school for 
teaching one or more branches of industry; 
also, a school for educating poor neglected 
children, reclaiming them from evil habits, 
and training them to habits of industry. 
Industrialism (in-dus'tri-al-izm), n. Devo- 
tion to or employment in iiidusti’ial pur- 
suits. J. s. mu. 

Industrially (in-dus'tri-al-Ii), adv. In an 
Industrial manner; with reference to in- 
dustry. 

Industrious (iu-dua'tri-us), a. [L. indus- 
trills, perhaps from inau, within, and 
stmo, to join together, to fabricate, to 
arrange, the allusion being to the female 
occupation of .spinning.] 1, Griven to in- 
dustry; characterized by industry; diligent 
in business or study; constantly, regularly, or 
habitually occupied in busines.s; assiduous; 
as, an industrious person ; an industrious 
life: opposed to siot^/M? and fdte. 

Frug’aland indusi7'ious mQ.nax(i commonly friendly 
to the established government. Sir Temple. 

^ 2. Diligent in a particular pursuit or to a par- 
ticular end: opposed to 7’cmiss or slaclc; as, 
industrious to accomplish a journey or to 
reconcile contending parties. ‘ Industrious 
to seek out the timth.’ Spenser. 
Industriously (in-dus'tri-us-li), adv. In an 
industrious manner; with habitual dili- 
gence: with steady application of the powers 
of body or of mind; diligently; assiduously; 
with care; as, he concealed his 

name. 

Industry (iu'dus-tri), n. fJFr. Industrie; L. 
industna, fimm industrius. See Indus- 
TEious.] 1 . Habitual diligence in any em- 
: ployment, either bodily or mental; steady 
' attention to business; assiduity; opposed to 
sloth smd idleness. . 

We are more industrious than our fathers, because 
in the present time the funds destined for the main- 
tenance of industry are much greater in proportion 
to those likely to be employed in tlie maintenance of 
idleness than they were two or three centuries ago. 

AdamSmiih. 

' 2. The industrial arts generally, or any 
branch of the industrial arts ; any produc- 
tive occupation, especially one in which 
considerable numbers of people axe em- 
ployed; as, the industries of the United , 
M-agdom.— Diligence, Industry, Oonstmey. 
ftoe under DrLWKK’CE. 

Indutive (iu-du'tiv), a. fU. induo, to put on. ] 
In&ot; a term applied to seeds having the 
usual integumentary covering. 

Induvise 0n-du'vi-e), n. pi [L. , clothes, from 
Midxto, to put on. See INDUE.] In hot. the 
withered leaves which remain on the stems 
of some plants in consequence of not being 


joined to them by articulations, which allow 
of their falling off. 

Induvlate (in-du'vi-at), a. In bot. covered 
with induvilc. 

Indwell (in'dwel), v.t. To abide within; to 
occupy. 

The Holy Ghost became a dove, not as a symhol, 
but as a constantly imhveli form. Milman. 

Indwell (in'dwel), n.i. To dwell or e.xi.st 
in or within some place. 

Indweller (in'dwel-er), v. One who dwells 
in a place; an inhabitant. ‘ An house re.ady 
to fall on the head of the indwdler.' Bp. 
Hall. 

Ineartli (in-6rth'), v. t. To put into the earth; 
to inter. 

Nor did I then comply, refusing rest, 

Till I had seen in holy ground inearth’d 
My poor lost brother. Southey, 

Inebriant (in-<ybri-£int), a. [L. inehrinm, 
inebriantis, pi>r. otinebrio. See Inebriate.] 
Intoxicating. 

Inebriant (in-e'liri-ant), «. Anything that 
intoxicates, as opium. 

Inebriate (in-e'bri-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
inebriated; ppr. inebriating. [L. inehrio, 
inebriatum—in, intens., and' ehrio, to intoxi- 
cate, from ebrius, drunk.] 1. To make 
drunk; to intoxicate. 

The cups 

That cheer but not inebriate wait on each. Co7vper. 

2. To disorder the senses of; to stupefy, or 
to make furious, fi-antic, or unreasonable; 
to exhilarate; to enliven. ‘The vnehriating 
effect of poiiular applause.’ Macaulay. 
Inebriatet (in-e'bri-iit), v.i. 'To be or become 
in to.xicated or stupefied. 

Fish that come from the Euxine Sea into the fresh 
water do inebriate and turn up their bellies. Bacon. 

Inebriate (in-e'bri-at), n. An habitual 
drunkard. 

Some ineiriafes have their paroxysms of inebriety 
terminated by much pale urine, profuse .sweats, &c. 

Dr, ii. Darwin. 

Inebriate (in-e'bri-iit), a. Drunk; intoxi- 
cated. ‘ 'Thus spake Peter as a man im- 
briate,’ Udall 

Inebriation (in-e'bri-a"shon), n. The act 
of inebriating or state of being inebriated; 
drunkenness; intoxication. 

They did preserve him from the inebriation of 
pro.sperity. or restrain, him from indecent querulous- 
ness in advensity. Macaulay. i 

' Inebriety (in-e-bri'e-ti), n. Drunkenness; 
intoxication. 

Inebrious (in-S'bri-us), n. Drunkorpartially 
drunk; affected by liyuoi'. 

Ineched,) pp. [Prep, in, and ecM, to add.] 
Inserted. Ohaucer. 

Inedited (in-ed'it-ed), a. [Prefl.x in, not, 
and edited,] Not edited; unpublished; as, 
an inedited manuscript. 

Ineffability (in-ef'a-bil"l-ti), n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being ineffable; unspeak- 
ableness. 

Ineffable (in-ef'a-bl), a. [X, ineffabiUs—pre- 
fix in, not, and effabilis, that cau be spoken, 
from effor, to speak.] Incapable of being 
expressed in words; as, the ineffable joy.s of 
heaven; the ineffable glories of th^ Deity. 

I lose 

^lysQlf in Him in light iuej^ab/e ; 

Come then, expressive Silence, muse His praise. 

Thomson. 

Stn. Unspeakable, unutterable, inexpres- 
sible, indescribable. 

Ineffableness (in-ef'a-bl-nes), n. The quality 
of being ineffable or unutterable; imspeak- 
ableness, 

Ineffables (in-of'a-blz), n. pi. 'Trousers. 
[Colloq. slang.] 

Ineffably (in-efa-bll), adv. In an ineffable 
manner; in a manner not to be expressed 
in words; unspeakably. 

He all his Father full expressed 

into his face received. Milton. 

Ineffaceable (in-ef-fSs'a-bl), a. [Preiix in, 
not, and effaceable.] Not effaoeable; In- 
capable of being effaced. 

Ineffaceably (in-ef-fas'a-hli), adv. In an 
ineffaceable manner; so as not to be efface- 
ahle. 

Ineffectiblet (in-cf-fekt'i-hl), a. Imprac- 
ticable, Bp. Hall. . 

Ineffective (in-ef-fekt'iv), a. [.Pz’ellx in, not, 
and effective.] 1. Not eifeotive; incapable of 
producing any effect or the effect intended; 
inefficient; useless. 

The word of God, without the spirit, is a dyad and 
i7iejffectrve\<ittex. . Taylor. 

2. Weak; Impotent ; wanting energy. 

Virtue hates weak and minds, '^er. Taylor. 

Ineffectively (in-cf-fekt'iv-li), adv. In an 
ineffective manner; without effect; ineffi- 
ciently. 
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In6ffectiveness(iii-of-fckt'iv-m‘.s),)).guality 
of being ineffective. 

Ineffectual (in-ef-fek'tu-ul), a. fPmfi.x in, 
not, and eff'ectual] Not effectual; not pro- 
ducing the proper effect, or not able to pro- 
duce the jirojier effect; inefficient: weak; as, 
an ineffectual remedy. 

The most careful endeavours do not always meet 
with .success; and even our blessed Saviour’,*; pre.ach- 
ing, who spake as never man spake, w.is iniffectual 
to many. 

. — Ineffectual, Inefficacious. See under 
iNEEPiOAoiout!. — S yn. Iiiefflcicnt, ineffec- 
tive, inefficacious, vain, fruitless, weak. 
Ineffectually (in-cf-fck'tu-al-li), adr. .In 
an ineffectual manner; without effect; in 
vain. 

Ineii’ectualness (in-cf-fek'tu-al-no.s), n. The 
condition or quality of being ineifeetual; 
want of effect or of power to produce it; iu- 
oftlcacy. 

St. James speaks of the inej/bctualness of some 
men’s devotion. IVake, 

Ineffervescence (in-ef-'Ki'-voF/'cns), n. (pre- 
lix in, not, and effeneseenee.] Want of 
effervescence; a state of not eifervescing. 
Ineffervescent (in-c£'fyr--vc.s"ent), a. [I'ro- 
ilx in, not, and effervescent] Not efferves- 
cent or effervescing; not susceptible of effer- 
vescence. 

Ineffervescibility (in-ef'ffr-vos'i-hiT'i-ti). 
n. 'The quality of being ineffervesciblo. 
Ineff’ervescible (iti-cf'fcr-ves"i-lj!), a. [Pre- 
llx in, not, and effervescible.] Not capable 
or susceptible of etfervescence. 
Inefficacious (in-ef'fi-ka"8hus), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and efficacious.] Not efficaolous;. 
not having power to pi-oduce the effect 
desired or the proper effect; of inadequate 
power or force. 

Is not that better than always to have the rod lit 
hand, ami, by frequent use, misapply and render 
this useful remedy ? Lorhe. 

—Ineffectual, Inefficacious. Ineffectual pro- 
perly meauB non-prculuctive of effect, nou- 
proilueti ve of the required or clesimd effect; 
inefficacious, incapable of producing effects, 
not suflicient to bring about the desired 
result ; but the words are .sometimes used 
synonymously. 

Inefflcaciously (iu-ef'fi-ka"fihu3-n), adv. 
In an ineflicaclous manner; without efficacy 
or effect. 

ineffleaeiousness (in-e£'fl-ka"shus-nes), n. 
'The condition or quality of Iieing ineffica- 
cious; want of effect or of power to i>roduce 
the effect. . 

Inefflcacy (in-ef'fl-ka-si), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and eiticacy, L. eiHcacia.] "Want of efficacy 
or power to produce the desired or proper 
effect; inefiicienoy; fneffectualuess; failure 
of effect. 

The inefficctcy was soon proved, like that of many 
similar medicines. Dr. Gregory. 

luefficlency (in-ef-ii'.sheii-si), n. 'Tfie con- 
dition or quality of being inefficient; want 
of efficiency; want of power or exertion of 
power to produce the effect; inefflcacy. 

NunTerou.s teicts affirm this total insensibility and 
inejtcieney of all such entities in the most absolute 
terms. 

Inefficient (in-ef-fl'shent), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and efficient.] Not efficient: (a) not 
producing the effect; Inefficacious. 

He is as insipid in his pleasures, as inefficient in 
everything else. Chesterfield. 

Qi) Incapable of or Indisposed to effective 
action; effecting nothing; as, an inefficient 
force. 

Inefficiently (in-ef-fi'shent-li), adv. In- 
effectually; without effect. 

Inelaborate (m-b-Uh'o-rht), a. [Pi-efix in, 
not, and elaboi-ate.] Not elaborate; not . 
wrought with care. 

Inelastic (iu-e-ias'fcik), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and elastic.] Not elastic; wanting elasticity; 
unelastie. 

Inelasticity (in-S'las-tis"i-ti), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and ctosfMifi/.] The absence of elas- : 
ticlty; the want of elastic power. . 
Inelegance, Ineleganey (in-ol'e-gnns, in- 
el'e-gan-si), n. [L. mclegantia; Fr. inMe- 
gance.] 1. 'The couditioii or quality of 
‘being inelegant; want of elegance; want of 
beauty, polish, refinement, symmetry, or 
the like; want of anything required by a 
correct taste. ' Confessed inelegance of 
hand.’ Cawthom. 

She was conspicuous from the notorious Ijss/cfawM 
of her figure. T. Hook. 

2. That which is inelegant; as, there are a 
great many ineleganeies in the style of the 
hook. 


w, trig; wh, whig’, zh, azure. —See Key. 
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Inelegant (iu-ul'o-gaut), «. IProflx fti, not, 
liivl elegant; h. imlegans, inelegantis, in- 
elegant.] Not elegant; wanting in beauty, 
polish, reflnement, symmetry, ornament, or 
the like; wanting in anything winch correct 
taste requires. translations. ’ 

.Brnome. 

W'hat order, so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes not well joined, inelegant. Milton. 
Inelegantly ( in-el’ 0-giint-li), aiv. Ill an 
Inelegant or unbecoming manner; coarsely; 
roughly. ‘Pinnacled, not inelegantly, with 
a flourished cross.’ T. Warlun. 

Nor will he, if he have the least taste or applica- 
tion, talk inelegantly. Chestetjield, 

Ineligibility (iu-el'i-.ii-hil"i-ti), n. Con- 
dition of being ineligible ; incapacity of being 
elected to an office; state or quality of not 
being worthy of choice. 

Inell^ble (ln-el'i-ji-hl),a. [Prefix m,not, and 
eligihle.l Not eligible; not capable of being 
Bleated to an office; not woi’thy to be chosen 
or profeiTed; not expedient. 

Ineligibly (in-el'i-ji-hli), adv. Tn tin ineli- 
gible manner. 

Ineloquent (in-e'ld-kwent), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and ' eloquent. ] Not eloquent ; not 
fluent, graceful, or pathetic; not persua- 
sive; as, an ineloquent speaker; an. inelo- 
quent sermon. 

Nor are thy lips ungraceful, sire of men, 

Nor tongue «'at!/o(?Ke»r. Milton. 

Ineloquently (in-e'lO-kwent-li), mlv,. in an 
ineloquent manner ; without eloquence. 
Ineluctable t(in-e-luk'ta-hl),«. [L. ineluet- 
abfife— -prefix in, not, and eluctabilis, that 
may be escaped from by struggling, from 
eluctor, to struggle out, to surmount— c, ex, 
out of, and luator, to struggle, to strive.] 
Not to be resisted by struggling; not to be 
surmounted or ovei’come. 

Ineludible (in-e-lud'i-hl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and eludihle.} Not eludible; incapable of 
being eluded or defeated. ‘Inolndible de- 
moastrations. ’ Glanville. 

Inenibryonate (in-em'bri-on-at), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and embryonate.} Not embryonate; 
not formed in embryo. 

Inenarrable (iu-e-iiar'ra-bl],a.. [L. inenar- 
ra&fffs— prefix in, not, and enarrahilis, that 
may be related, from enarro, to explain in , 
detail. See Enabrawon. ] Incapable of 
being narrated or told. 

Inept (iu-ept'), a. [L. incpfu.s'— prefix in, 

: not, and aptus, fit, apt.] l. Not apt or fit; 
unfit; unsuitable; improper; unbecoming. 

Mere sterile matter, such as was -wholly inej>i and 
improper for the formation of vegetables. 

B'coiiward. 

2. Foolish; silly; impertinent; absurd; non- 
sensical. 

To view .attention as a spiscial state of intelligence, 
and to distinguish it from consciousness, is utterly 
inept. Sir tV. Hamilton. 

Inepti (in-opt'i), n. pi. [Sec Inei'T.] C. L. 
Bonaparte’s name for the tribe of birds to 
which the extinct dodo {Bidets ineptus) 
belonged. 

Ineptitude (in-op'ti-tud), n. [L. ine.ptitudo, 
from ineptus. unsuitable, imflt. See Inept.] 
The condition or quality of being inept: 
(£c) rmfitness; inaptitude; unbeeomingness; 
linsuitableness. 

There is an inejftitude to motion from too great 
and an ineptitude to motion from too gfreat 
tension. Arlmihnot, 

(6) Foolishness; folly; nonsense. 

Ineptly (in-ept'li), adv. Unfitly; misuitably; 
foolishly. 

Ineptness (in-ept'nes), n. Unlltness; in- 
mititude. ‘Miserable ineptness of infanoy.’ 
:I>r. 11. More. 

Inequable (in-e‘kwa-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and equable.] Not equable; unequable. 
Inequal (in-e'kwal), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
equal.] Noteiinal; unequal; uneven; vari- 
ous. ‘The fuegMuf fates.’ memtone. 
Inequality (iu-e-kwol'i-ti), n. [Prefix in, 

- not, md equality.] 1. The condition or 
quality of being mequal or unequal; differ- 
ence or want of equality in any respect; 
want of uniformity; diversity; diisparity; as, 
an inequality in size or statme; an inequal- 
. ity ot luimbers or of power; inequality ot 
distances or of motions; the inequalities of 
social status. 

; IneQuality of air is ever an enemy to health. 

. ; Bacon. 

2. Unevenness; want of levelness; an eleva- 
tion nr a depression of a surface; as, the 
inequalities of the surface of the earth or 
of a marble slab. ---3. Insufficiency for any 
office or purpose; inadequacy; incompe- 
tency. 


The great inegtinlity of ail things to the appetites 
of a rational soul appears from this, that in all -ivorldly 
things a man finds not half the pleasure in the 
actual possession that he proposed in the expecta- 
tion. South. 

4 In iisfrcm. the deviation in the motion of 
a planet or satellite from its uniform mean 
motion. — 5. In alg. an expression of two 
unequal quantities connected by either of 
the signs of inequality > or < ; thus, 
a > b, signifying that a is greater than h, 
and a < b, that a is less than 6, are in- 
equalities. 

Inequation (in-e-kwa'slion), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and equation.] In math, an inequality. 
See Inequality, 5. 

Inequldistant (in-e-kwi-dis'tant), a. [Pi;e- 
fl.x in, not, and eqtiidistant.] Not equidis- 
tant; not being equally distant. 
Inequilateral (in-e'kwi-lat"er-al), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and equilateral.] Not equilat- 
eral; having unequal sides, as a triimgle : 
siieciflcally, in zodl. having the two sides 
unequal, as in the case of the shells of the 
ordinary bivalves(Lamellibranchiata). Wlien 
applied to the shells of the Foraminifera, it 
implies that tlie convolutions of the shell do 
not lie in the smne plane, but are obliquely 
wound round an axis. 

Inequilobate (in-e'kwi-16"bat), a. [L. in, 
not, oequus, equal, and E. lobate.] Having 
unequal lobes. 

Inequitable (in-e'tavit-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and equitable.] Not equitable; not 
just. 

The proportions seemed not inegtniahle. Btirke, 

Inequitate t (in-eTTWit-at), v. t. [L. inequito, 
inequitatum, to ride oyer— prefix in, in or 
upon, and equito, to ride,] To ride on; to 
ride over or thi’ougli. Sir T. More. 
Inequivalve, Inequivalvular (iu-e'kwi- 
valv, in-e'kwi-valv"u-ier), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and equivalve, eguivaluuldr.] Having un- 
equal valves, as the shell of the commou 
oyster. . 

Ineradicable (In-e-rad'ik-a-hl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and eradicable.] Not eradicahle ; 
incapahie of being eradicated. 

The bad seed thus sown wsis inerndicczl^le. 

Loyd Lytton. 

Ineradicably (in-e-radfi-ka-bli), adv. So as 
not to be eradicated. 

Inergetic, Inergetical (in-Sr-jet'ilc, in-fir- 
jet'ik-al), a. [Badly formed from prefix in, 
not, and energetie.] Not energetic; having 
no energy. 

Inergetically (in-6r-jet'ik-al-li), adv. In an 
inergetic manner; Without energy. 

Inerm, Inermous (in-6rm', in-erm'us), a. 
[1, inermis, and inewuMS— prefix in, not, 
and arniff, arms.} In hot. unarmed; desti- 
tute of prickles or thorns, as a leaf. 
Inerrability (in-er'a-bir'i-ti), n. 'The con- 
dition prquality of being inerrable; freedom 
or exemption from eiror or from the pos^ 
sihility of erring; infallibility. 

I cannot allow their wisdom such a completeness 
and merrjtbility as to exclude myself from judging, 
Eikon Basinke. 

Inerrable (in-er'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and ewafete.] Incapable of erring; exeinjit 
from error or mistake; infallible. 
Inerrableness (in-eria-bl-nes), n, Inerra- 
billty (which see). 

Infallibility and fKerv-BWweext is assumed and in- 
closed by the Romish Church, Hammond. 

Inerrably (in-er'a-bll), adv. With security 
from error; infallibly. 

Inerrancy (in-eriran-si), n. Freedom from 
error. ‘By denying the inspifation and tn- 
cfTanep of tyritings.' Hr, U. Wordsiiiorf/i. 
Inerratic (in-er-rat'ik), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and eiraffe] Not erratic or wandering; 
fixed. 

IneiTingly (in-er'ing-li), adv, [Prefix in, 
not, and err.} Without error, mistake, or 
deviation, GlanmUe. 

Inert (in-ert'), a. [L. iners, wiertis, unskilled, 
inactive —in, not, and ars, acquired skill, 
art. } 1. Destitute of the power of moving 
itself, or of active resistance to motion im- 
pressed; as, matter is inert.— i. Not moving 
or acting; indisposed to move or act; slug- 
gish; inactive.; . : . 

They can boast but little virtue; and 
Tlirough plenty, lose in morals wlmt they gain 
In manners, victims df luxurious ease. Cotoper. 
—Inert, Inactive, Sluggish. Inert refers 
rather to the external manifestation of a 
habit which may be either natural or in- 1 
duced; inacKoe, not exhibiting activity, I 
often ref6mng:to,a temporary, perhaps vol- I 
nntary state ; sluggish,, indicating not only i 
disinclination to exertion, but a slow and 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; 


torpid temperament.— ,S yn. Inactive, dull, 
sluggish, slothful, lazy. 

Inertia (in-erishi-a), n. [L. , from ineis. Sea 
Inert.] l. Passiveness; inactivity; inert- 
ness. 

Men do what they were wont to do; and have im- 
mense irresolution and inertia; they obey him who 
has the symbols that claim obedience. Carlyle. 

2. In physics, the property of matter by 
which it retains its state of rest or of uni- 
form rectilinear motion so long as no foreign 
cause occurs to change that state: called 
also vis inertial. 'The following are familiar 
examples ot inertia: when a stone is thrown 
along a flat surface of ice, it moves further 
than when thrown along a level road, be- 
cause friction, which is a force tending to 
destroy the stone’.s motion, is less on the ice; 
when a horse which has been moving ra- 
pidly in a straight line suddenly stops or 
shies, the rider's inertia tends to keep him 
moving in the old dii’cctioii; and wiien a 
horse suddenly gets into motion the rider’s 
inertia tends to keep him in the old posi- 
tion.— S. In mod. want of activity; sluggish- 
ness : a term especially applied to the con- 
dition of the uterus when it does not con- 
tract properly after parturition. 

Inertion (in-er'shon), fi. Want of activity; 
want of action or exertion; inertia; inert- 
ness. 

These vicissitudes of exertion and titerlion of the 
arterial system constitute the paroxysms of remittent 
fever. JDr. E. Damin. 

Inertitllde (in-ert'i-tud), n. [L,L. inert, itudo, 
inertia, from L. iners. See Inert.] Inert- 
ness (which see). 

Inertly (in-Ort'li), adv. In an inert manner; 
without activity; sluggishly. 

Suspend a while your force Inertly strolls'. Pope. 


Inertness, (in-ert'nes), n. l. The state or 
quality of being inert, or destitute of the 
power of self-motion; that property by 
which bodies tend to persist in a state 
of rest, or of motion given to them by e.x- 
ternal force. .See Inertia. —2. Want of 
activity or exertion; habitual indisposition 
to action or motion; shiggishnes.?. ‘ A state 
of silence and wicrt'Hm.’ Glanville. 

Inerudite (in-e'rii-dit), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and crMd'tte.] Not erudite; imlearned. 

Inescatet (in-es'kat), v.t. [L. inesco, ines- 
catum—in, and esco, to eat, from esca, food, 
halt. ] To bait ; to lay a ; 
bait for; to allure. Hur- 

O ton. 

I Ineseation-f (in-es-ka'- 
I shon), n. 'The act of balt- 
I ing or alluring ; tempta- 
tion. Ilallhvell. 
Inescutcbeon (in - es - 
kuoh'on), n. In her. a 
Inescutcheon. small escutcheon boiiie 

nuthin a shield. 

In esse (in es'se). [L.] In being; actually 
existing: distinguished from in posse or in 
potentia, v/Mch denote that a thing is not, 
but may be. 

Inessential (in-es-sen'shal), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and essential.] Not essential; unes- 
sential. 


The setting of floivers in hair, and of ribands bn 
dresses, were also subjects of frequent admiration 
with you, not inessential to your happiness. Jit/skin. 

Inestimable (in-es'tim-a-hl), a. [Prefix -ta, 
not, taxd estimable. ] Not estimahle; incap- 
able of being estimated or computed; espe- 
cially, too valuable or excellent to be rated 
or fully appreciated ; being above all price; 
as, rights. 

Heaps of pearl, 

/wjijwMaWr stones, unvalued jewels. 

In the Scriptures and promises of God, written for ;; 
our consolation and help, we feel both inestimable 
hope and comfort, even in the midst of our afflictions. 

^oyce. : 

Inestimably (in-es'tim-a-hli), adv. in a 
manner not to he estimated or rated. 

Inevasible (in-e-vas'i-hl), a. [Prefix hi, not, 
&ud evasible.] Not evasible ; incapable : of / 
being evaded. 

Inevidencet (in-ev'i-dens), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and evidence.] Want of evidence; ob- 
scurity. ■ . 

Charge them, says St. Paul, that they trust tiot in 
uncertain riches, that is, in the obscurity or inem- ~ 
deuce ot tiches,. Barrow.' 

Inevident (in-ev'i-dont], a. [Prefix in, nut, 
and evident.] Not evddent; not clear or 
obvious; obscure. [Rare.] 


The object of faith is inevident. Bp. Barlow. 


Inevitability (in-ev'it-a-bil"i-ti), n. The 
state of being inevitable; impossibility to be 
avoided; certainty to liappeii. 


tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; li, Sc. abuue; y, Sc. ley. 
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Inevitable (iu-ev'it-a-l)!), a. [Prefix, in, not, 
mi evitable.] 1. Not evitable; incapable of 
beiiiff avoided or shunned; unavoidable; 
admitting of no escape or evasion; as, to die 
is the inemtaUe lot of man ; we are all sub- 
jected to many wievitable calamities. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 
Await alike the WKOT'ftrWr hour. Gniy. 

2. Not to be withstood or resisted. ‘Inevit- 
able charms.’ Dryden.-~The inevitable, that 
which cannot be avoided; that which is cer- 
tain to happen; as, it is in vain to fight 
against the inevitable. 

Inevitableness (in-ev'it-a-bl-nes), n. Tlie 
state of being inevitable. 

Inevitably (in-ev'it-a-bli), adv. Without 
, possibility of escape or evasion ; unavoid- 
ably: certainly. 

How inevitably does an immoderate laughter end 
in a sigh I South. 

Inexact (in-egz-akt'), a. [Prefl.x in, not, and 
exact.] Not exact; not jirecisely correct or 
true. 

Inexactness (in-e.gz-.alct'ne!3), n. incorrect- 
ness; want of precision. 

Inexcitability (in-ek-sit'a-bil"i-ti), n. Tlie 
state or (tualit.y of lieing inexcitable ; free- 
dom from excitability; insusceptibility to 
excitement. 

Inexcitable (in-ek-sit'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and cacifaftfe.] Not excitable; not sus- 
ceptible of excitement; dull; lifeless; tor- 
pid. 

Inexcusable (in-oks-kuz'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and oxoumhlo.] Not excusable; incap- 
able of being excused or justified; as, inax- 
cumble folly. 

Of all hardnesses of heart, there is none so inexcus- 
aide as that of parents towards their children. 

S^ectatcy. 

Syn. Unjustifiable, unpardonable, irremis- 
sible, indefensible. 

Inexcuaableness (in-eks-kixz'a-bl-nes), n. 
The condition or quality of being inexcus- 
able or of not admitting of excuse or justifi- 
cation; enormity beyond forgiveness or pal- 
liation. 

Their inexcusableness is stated upon the supposi- 
tion of this very thing, that they knew God, hut for 
all that did not glorify him as God. South. 

Inexcusably (in-eks-kuz'a-bli ), adv. In ail 
inexcusable manner; with a degree of guilt 
or folly beyond excuse or justification. 

Behold here wherein Eve, and after her Adam, did 
fail inexcusably. Hamiay. 

Inexecrablet (In-ek'se-kra-bl), «. [Prefix 
in, intens. , and exeomble (which see). ] Most 
execrable. ‘ Inexeorable dogV Shah., Mer- 
chant of Venice, iv. 1. [This is the reading 
of the older editions ; the modern editions 
have ‘inexorable dog.’] 

Inexecutable (in-ek'Be-kut''’a-hl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, md exeotitable.] Not executable; in- 
capable of being executed or performed. 
Inexecutlon (in-ek'se-ku"shon), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and exemtion.] Want or neglect of 
execution; non-performance; as, thoinexe- 
01 / f fora of a treaty. 

Inexertion (in-egz-fir'shon), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and exertion.] Want of exertion; want 
of effort; defect of action. 

Inexbalable (in-egz-hfil'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
no%,ecndexhalable. ] Notexhalabie; incapable 
of being exhaled or evaporated ; not eva- 
porable. 

A new-laid egg will not so easily be boiled hard, 
becau.se it contains a great _stock of humid parts 
which initst be evaporated before the heat can bring 
the inexkalable parts into consistence. 

Sir T, Bromne. 

Inexhausted (in-egz-hast'ed), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and exhausted.] Not exhausted; not 
emptied, spent, or wearied; unexhausted. 
Inexhaustedly (in-egz-bast'ed-li), adv. 
Without exhaustion. 

Inexhaustibility (in-egz-hii.st''i-l)iFi-ti), n. 
Inexhaustibleness. 

Inexhaustible (in-egz-hgst'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
■in, not, and exkaxistible.] Not exhaustible; 

: incapableofbeing6mptied,s|)ent,orwearied; 
unfailing; as, an inexhaustible quantity or 
. supply of water. ‘ An inexhaustible flow of 
amodote.’ Macaulay. 

Virgil, above all poets, had a stock, which I may 
call almost inexhnustible, of figurative, elegant, and 
sounding words, Dryden. 

—Inexhaustible bottle, & toy much used by 
conjurors, consists of an opaque bottle of 
sheet-iron orgutta-pereha, containing within 
it generally five small phials. These com- 
municate with the exterior by five small 
holes,: which can be closed by the five fingers 
of the hand. Each phial has also a small 


ch, chain; eh. Sc. loch; g, po; j.job; 


neck which passes up into the neck of the 
bottle, A different kind of liquor is put 
into each pldal, and any one of the liqtiids 
can be poured out at 
pleasure by uucover- 
iiig the correspond- 
ing hole, wliich admits 
the air to the bottom 
■ of the plii.al, and so 
permits the liquor to 
escape. 

Inexbaustibleness 
( in-egz-hi!.st'i-bl-nes), 
n. The state of be- 
ing ine.xliaustihle. 

Inexhaustibly ( in - 
egz-hfist'i-bli), adv. 

In an inexhaustible 
manner or degree. 

Inexhaustive ( in - 
cgz-hiist'iv), a. [Pre- 
tix in, not, and ca:- 
hamtive.] Not to be e-xhausted or spent. 

Those aroinrvtick galet; 

That inexhatistivc flow condiujarround. Thomson. 



Inexhaustible Bottle. 


Inexhaustless t (in-egz-iuist'les), a. 'l.’hat 
caimot be exhausted; inexhaustible. 

Inexisfc (in-egz-isP), v.i. [Prefix in, not, and 
exist] Not to exist. 

Inexistence (in-egz-ist'ens), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and existence.] Want of being or exist- 
ence; non-existence. 


He call-s up the Iieroes of former ages from a state 
of inexistence to adorn ;ind diversify Ilia poem. 

Urotnnd. 

Inexistence! (in-egz-ist'ens), n. [Prefix in, 
in, and existence.] Existence in; inlicrencc. 

Concerning these gifts, we must observe ulso, that 
there was no small difference amongst them, as to 
the manner of their inexistence in the persons who 
had them. South. 

Inexistent (in-egz-ist'ent), a, [Prefix mi,, 
not, and existent] Not having being ; not 
exi.sting. 

Inexistent! (in-egz-lst'ent), a. [Prefix in, 
in, and existent] Existing in something 
else ; inherent. Boyle. 

Inexorability (in-eks'o-ra-hil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being inexorable or unyielding 
to entreaty. 

Your father’s inexorability not only grieves but 
amazes me. yohn.sott. 


Inexorable (in-eks'o-ra-bl), a. [Prefix fn, not, 
and exm'abla.] Not exorable ; incapable of 
being persuaded or moved by entreaty or 
prayer; too firm and detennined in purpose 
to yield to supplication ; unyielding ; un- 
bending; unchanging; as, an inexorable 
prince or tyrant; an inexorable judge. ‘In- 
exorable equality of laws.’ Gibbon. ‘The 
hidden overruling presence of inexorable 
moral powers.’ t)r. Caird. 

You are more inhuman, Kiore inexortxhUt 
0, ten times more, than tigers of Hyrcania. Shak. 
—Inexorable, Inflexible. Inexorable, what 
no entreaty can bend; inflexible, what noth- 
ing can bend.— -S yn. Inflexible, immovable, 
unrelenting, relentless, implacable, irre- 
concilable. 

Inexorableness (in-eks'o-ra-bl-nes), n. The 
stiito of being inexorable. 

Inexorably (in-eks'o-ra-bli), adv. In an in- 
exorable manner; so as to be immovable by 
entreaty. 

Inexpectatlon (in-ek-spekt-a'shon). n. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and expeetatimi.] State of hav- 
ing no expectation. Fellliam. 

Inexpected (in-ek-spekPed), a. [Prefix fa, 
not, and expected,.] Not expected; unex- 
pected. 

Inexpected lu-irins do hurt us taost. Kyd, 

Inexpectedlyt (in-ek-spekt'ed-li), ad®. Un- 
expectedly. 

Such marvellous light opened itself inexpeciedlyto 
us. Bp. miL 

Inexpedlence, Inexpediency (m-eks-pe''dl- 
ens, in-eks-pe'di-en-si), n. The condition or 
quality of being inexpedient; want of e-xpe- 
dienee or expediency; want of fitness or 
appropriateness ; impropriety ; unsuitabie- 
ness to the purpose; as, the inexpedience of 
a measure is to be determined by the pro- 
spect of its advancing the purpose intended 
or not. 

It is not the rigour but the inexpediency of laws 
and acts of authority which uiakes thehi tyr.innical. 

Paley. 

Inexpedient (in-eks-pe'di-ent), a. ^ [Prefix 
in, not, and expedient] Not expedient; not 
tending to promote a purpose; not tending 
to a good end; unfit; inappropriate; im- 
proper ; unsuitable to time and place ; as, 
whatever tends to retard or defeat success 
in a good cause is OTeatpeeWenf. 


1 If it was not inifawful, yet it was highly irn’i-fcdieutt. 
i to use those ceremonies. Burnet. . 

' Inexpediently (in - (;ks- pe 'di - out - li ), atir- 
i Not cxpwtieutly; unfitly. 

! Inexpensive (ih-ek-spcn.s'iv), o. [Prefix la, 

! not, and rxpvimvr. j Not e.vpciisivc. 

1 Inexperience (in-'iUs-iKyri-ens), ». [Prolix 
: in, not, and rxperiir.iae. | Want nS expoi'icnco 
' or experimoutal Imowledge; as, the inexpe- 
I vience of youth. 

i Prejudice aiui self-sufficiency naturally proceed 
from inexperience of the world niui ij^iorance of 
I mankind. Addison. 

, Inexperienced (in-cks-pe'ri-cnst>, a. Not 
■ exjiericiieed ; not having exjifa'ieneo ; un- 
! skilled. ' Inexperienced ynvith.' Camper. 

Inexpert (in-ek.s-pcrt'), a. i I’rcfi.x i>f, not, 

I and expert] Not e.xpert; not skilled ; des- 
I titut(3 of knowledge or dexterity derived 
from practice, 'Inexpert in arms. ' Almnside. 

\ ‘In letters and in laws not inexpert' I’rior. 

I Inexpertness (in-eks-pert'nes), a. M imtof 
expertn8s.s, 

1 Inexpiable (iu-eks'pi-u-bl), n. [Prefix in, 

I not, and expiahle.] Not expiable; (a) admit- 
ting of no atonement or .s.^tisfaction; as, an 
inexjHable crii'iie or offence. (S) Not to l>e 
mollified or appe.ssed by atonement; im- 
placable. ‘ Incxpiublr. max.' Bwrh;. 

Love seeks to have love ; 

My love how couldst thou hope, who took’st the wtiy 
T o raise in me inexpioHe hate'i' Milton, 

Inexpiableness (m-eks'iii-ii-bl-iies), », .Stiiie 
of being ine.xpiable. [Hare. ] 

Inexpiably (in-eks'pi-a-bli), mfi;. In an in. 
expiable manner or degree; to a degree 
that admits of iio atonement, 
luexpiate! (in-eks'pi-at), a. Not expiated; 
not appeased; not pacified. 

To rej?t iiiexpiaie were too rude a part. Chapman. 

Inexplainable (in-eks-plan'a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix i«., not, and explainable.] Not explain- 
able; incapable of being explained; inexpli- 
ciible. 

Inexpleably! (in-eks'plS-a-hli), ade. [From 
a L. quasi form inexpleabilis, iov inexple- 
bilis, insatiiible— in, not, and expleo, to, fill 
up.] Insatiably. 

Wh.vt wore these harpies but flatterers, delators, 
and the fKC.vtS/eaAfy covetous! Sandys. 

Inexplicability (in-eks^pli-ka-biri-ti), n. 
The quality or state of being inexifficable. 

It does not allege a Platoiiic idea, cr fictitious en- 
tity, which explains the vertebrate skeleton by ab- 
sorbing’ huo itself aU the 

lisrl'cri Spencer^ 

Inexplicable (in-eks'pli-ka-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and explicable.] Not explicable; iii- 
c.apable of being explained or interpreted ; 
not capable of being rendered phaiii and in- 
telligible; as, an inexplicable mystery. 

Their views became vast and perplexed; to others 
inexplicabk^ to themselves uncertain. Bnrhe. 

Inexplicableness (in-eks'pli-ka-bl-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being ine,vpIiCable. 
Inexplicables (in-eks'pli-ka-blz ), n.pl. A 
euphemism for trousers; inexpressibles; im- 
meutionables; indescribables, ‘ Light inex- 
I pfica&fes without a spot.' Xheteis, 

I Inexplicably (iu-eks'pli'ka-bll), adv. In an 
j inexplicable manner; so as not to be ex- 
I plained. 

Inexplicit (in-eks-plis'it), tt. [Prefix fn, not, 
and explieit] Not e.xplicit: not clear in, 
statement; not clearly stated. 

Inexplorable (in-eks-ploria-bl), a. [Prefix 
m, not, and explore.] Not e.xplorable; in- 
capable of being explored, searched, or dih- 
covered. 

Inezploslve (in-eks-plo'siv), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and explosive.] Not liable to explode 
or burst with a loud report. 

Inexplosive (in-eks-plo'siv) n. A substance 
which is not liable to explode or suddenly 
burst with a loud report. 

Inexposure (in-eks-po'zhto), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and exposure.] A state of not being 
exposed. 

Inexpressible (in-eks-pres'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and expressible from express.] Not 
expressible; not capable of expression ; not 
to be uttered; unspeakable; unutterable; as, 
iiwxpressible grief, joy, or pleasure. 

Distance inexpresstide 

By numbers that have name. Miiion. 

.Syn. Unspeakable, unutterable, ineffable, 
indescribable. 

Inexpressibles (in-eks-pres'i-blz), n. pi. A 
euphemism for trousers; indescribables; un- 
mentionaliles; inexplicables. 

Have you never observed, throujjh my i-nexpress^ 
iblesy a larg’e prominency, which, as it w'as not at all . 
painful, and very little troublesome, I had strangely 
neglected for many years? Gibbon. 


ft, Fi-, ton; ng, sinp; TH, tften; th, fMu; w, wig; wh, w/dg; zh, arure.— .See Key. 
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IneXpressMy (in-eks-pres'i-bli), adv. In an 
inexpressible maimer or degree; unsiieaK- 
ably; unutterably. ™ • 

Inexpressive (in-eks-pres'iy), a. fTrenx m, 
not, and mjresMve.] 1. Not expressive; not 
expressing or tending to express; wanting 
expression. 

The inexpressive semblance of himself. 

Akenside. 

2. Not to be expressed; inexpressible; inef- 
fiiida 

T]\s inexpressive strain 
Dilfu-ses its enchantment. A&etiside. 


Inexpressiveness (in-eks-presdv-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being inexpressive. 
Inexpugnable (in-eks-pun'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and expupnable.] Not expiignable; 
not to be subdued by force; not to be taken 
by assault; impregnable. ‘Inexpugnable 
strength.’ JBurlce. 

Inexeuperable (in-ek-su'per-a-bl), a. [L. 
inexsuperabiUs—pTe&ii in, not, and exsuper- 
abilis, that may be surmounted, from exm- 
pero, to surmount— fla;, intens., and supero, 
to go over, surmount, from super, above.] 
Not to be passed over or surmounted. 
Inextended. (in-eks-tend'ed), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and extended.] Not extended; having 
no e.xteusion. 

Inextension (in-eks-ten'shon), n. [ Prefix 
in, not, and extension.] Want of extension; 
nnextended state. 

Inexterminable (in-eks-ter'min-a-bl), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and exterminable.] Not ex- 
tei-minable; incapable of being extermin- 
ated. 

Inext'inct (in-c'k-stingkt'), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and extin.at. ] ISi ot extinct or quenched. 
Inextinguiblet (in-ek-sting'gwi-hl), a. In- 
extinguishable. Sir T. Blare. 
Inextinguisba.ble (in-ek-sting'gwisli-a-bl), 
a. [Prefix in, not, and extingidshable.] Not 
extinguisliable ; incapable of being extin- 
guished ; unquenchable ; as, inextinguish- 
able flame, thirst, or desire. ‘In beams of 
inextinguishable light.’ Camper. 
Inextingfiisliably (in-ek-sting'gwish-a-bli), 
adv. In an inextinguishable manner; so as 
not to be extinguished. 

Inextirpable (in-ek-stffip'a-bl), a. [Prefix ! 
in, not, and extirpable.] Not extirpable; not 
to be e.xtirpated. 

Inextricable (in-eks'tri-ka-bl ), a. [ Prefl.x 
in, not, and extriaaUe.] Not extricable;: in- 
capable of being extricated, untied,, or dis- 
entangled; not to be freed from intricacy or 
perplexity; not permitting extrication; as, 
an inextricable knot or difficulty. ‘ Lost in 
the wild inextrimble maze.’ Blae'kmora. 
Inextilcableness (in-eks'tri-ka-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being inextricable. 
Inextricably (in-eks'tri-ka-bli), adv. [ In an 
inextricable manner; so as not to be extri- 
cated. puzzled.’ Bentley. 


The resthetic and religious elements were inextri- 
cably interwoven. Dr. Caird. 


Inexuperable t (in-ek-su'per-a-bl), «. In- 
exsuperable {which see). 

Ineye (in-P), v.t. [Prefix in, and eye.] To in- 
oculate; to propagate, as a tree or plant, by 
the insertion of a bud. 

Infabricatedt (in-fab'rik-at-ed), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and fabricated.] Not fabricated; 
unfabricated; unwr ought. 

Infallibilism (in-fal'i-bll-izm), n. Sup- 
port of or adherence to the Roman CatboUc 
dogma of tlie infallibility of tiie pope. 

; The unfortunate bishops were, in fact and not in 
: name, and in spite of their earnest entreaties for re- 
: lease, kept 'prisoners of the Vatican’ during tlie pes- 
■ tilential heats of June and July, till the victory of 
infatUHUstn was achieved. Sat. Rev. 

ilnfaUlbffist (in-fal'i-bil-ist), m In the R. 
Cath. Oh. one who maintains the dogma of 
the infallibility of the pope. ’ ^ 
Hlfalilbilist (in-fal'i-bil-ist), a. Of or per- 
^ taining to the dogma of papal infallibility, 
or its supporters. 

We can understand now sometliing of tlie'PiuS- 
cult,’ or as others , have styled it, Lamaism, said to 
: be practised at Rome, which must in fairness be al- 
lowed to be a perfectly legitimate corollary of the 
Afi/aUidilisi dogma. Sat. Rev. 

Infallibility, Infallibleness (in-fal'i-bil"- 
' i-ti, in-M'i-bl-nes), n. The quality of being 
infallible or incapable of error or mistake; 
entire exemption from liability to error; 
inerrability. 

JnfaUibility is the highest perfection of the know- 
ing faculty, and consequently the firmest degree of 
assent. Tillotsmt. 

A-r-Infallibility of the Ch^ of Rome, the 
dogma that the Church as a whole is not 
suffered by the Holy Ghost to fall into error. . 
r-Infallibility of the pope, the dogma, first 


established as an article of faith by the 
Ecumenical Coimcll which met at Rome in 
1870, that the pope when speaking ex cathe- 
dra, uponmattersof faith or morals, though 
not in council, is infallible. 

Infallible (in-fal'i-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and fallible.] Not fallible ; (a) not capable 
of erring ; entirely exempt from liability to 
mistake ; unen’ing. ‘ Of opinion that their 
infallible master has a right over kings.’ 
Dryden. (b) Affording or supplying cer- 
tainty; perfectly reliable; certain; as, in- 
fallible evidence; infallible sucoes.s. 

To whom also he showed himself alive after his 
passion by many infallible proofs. Acts i. 3. 

Infallibly (in-f al'i-bli), adv. In an infallible 
manner; without failure or mistake; cer- 
tainly; surely; unfailingly. 

Infamet (in-famO, V. t. [L. infmno, to bring 
into ill repute, to defame, from inf amis, ill 
spoken of, infamous— in, not, and fama, 
fame, good report.] To defame. 

Hitherto obscur'd, infanied 
And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 
Created. Milton. 

Infamed (in-famd'), p. and a. Defamed or 
disgraced ; specifically, in her. a term used 
to express a lion or other beast which has 
lost its tail. 

Infamize (In'fa-miz), v. t. To make infamous. 
[Rare.] . , 

Is some knot of riotous slanderers leagued 
To infamise the name of the king’s brotlier? 

Coleridge. 

Infamonize (in-fam'on-iz), v.t. To brand 
with infamy; to defame. 

Dost thou infamonize me among potentates? thou 
shall die, Shak. 

[A word ludierouidy formed by Slialcspere, 
and put into the mouth of Annado in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost] 

Infamous (in'fa-mus), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and famous; L, inf amis, ill spoken of, infa- 
mous.] 1. Of ill report; having a reputation 
of the worst kind; base ; scandalous; noto- 
riously vile; odious; detestable; as, an in- 
famous liar ; an infamous rake or gamliler; 
infamous conduct; an infamous vice. 

TO say the truth, this fact was infavtoiis. Shetk. 
Men tile most infamotis are fond of fame, 

And those .>vU6 fear not g'uilt yet start at shame. 

■Qhitrch’ilL 

% Branded with infamy by conviction ot a 
crime.— 3.t Having a bad name, as involving 
danger or difficulty. 

Huge forests and unharboured heaths. 
Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds. 

Milton. 

Syn. Detestable, odious, scandalous, dis- 
gi’aceful, base, shameful, ignominious, vile, 
execrable, heinous. 

Infamously (in'fa-mus-li), adv. 1. ,In a man- 
ner or degree to render infamous ; scandal- 
ously; disgracefully; shamefully.— 2. With 
open reproach. : 

Infamousness (in'fa-inus-nes), 91 . Tlie con- 
dition or quality of being infamous; infamy. 
Infamy tin'fa-mi), m. [L. infamia, ill fame, 
ill report; from iii/tiinis, infamous— in, not, 
and fama, fame, good report.] 1. Total loss 
of reputation ; public reproach or disgrace ; 
bad repute. 

Wilful perpetrations of unworthy actions brand with 
most indelible characters of infamy the name and 
memory to posterity, ■, ' ■ . Bikon Basitike. 

2. The quality of being Infamous ; disgrace- 
fulness;' seandalouaieBs; exteeme baseness 
orvilenesa; as, the Mi/aw.?/ of an action.— 

3. In too, that loss of character or public 
disgrace which a convict incurs, and by 
wliicli a person in certain cases was formerly 
rendered incapable of being a witness or 
juror. 

Infancy (in'fan-si), n. [I. infantia, inability 
to speak — hence, infancy, from infans, in- 
f antis, that cannot speak. See Infant.] 

1. The state of being an infant; earliest 
period of life. 

Tlie babe yet lies in smiling infancy. Milton. 

2. In English law, the period from a person’s 
birth till he is twenty-one years of age; non- 
age; minoi’ity. — 3. The fli’st age of anytliing; 
the beginning or early period of existence ; 
as, the infancy of a college or of a cliaritalde 
society; the infancy of agriculture, of manu- 
factures, or of commerce. 'In tlie infancy 
. . . of Rome.’ Arftttf/mof, 

Infandous t (in-fand'us), a. [L. infandus, 
unspeakable— ill, not, and fari, to speak,] 
Too odious to.be expressed. 

This ^ . custom of swearing, I observe, 

reigivs in England lately more than anywliere eke. 

• Howell. ■ 

Infangthef (in-fang'tiref), n. [A. Sax. in- 
fangen-theof—intfangan, to take, and 


f/ieb/, tliief.] In old English iaia, the pri- 
vilege of the lord of a manor to judge 
thieves taken on his manor. 

Infant (in'fant), n. [L. infans, inf antis, that 
cannot speak, an infant— prefix in, not, and 
/an, to speak. See Fame,] 1. A child dur- 
ing tlie first two or three years of its life; a 
yoiing child. 

•Such is thy audacious wickedness ... 

As very iitfauts-orattla of thy pride. Skak. 

2. In English law, a person not of full age, 
or under the age of twenty-one years, wliose 
acts the law, in many oases, pronounces 
void, or null, or voidable, tiiat is, good until 
dissent had, and which may he ratified, after 
tlie infant’s attaining full age, or set aside 
at the Infant’s option.— 3. f A noble youth; a 
childe (which see). 

The infant (Artliur) hearkened ... to iier tele. 

Spenser. 

The noble infant (Rinaldo) stood a space 
Confused, speechless. Fairfax. 

Infant (in'fant), a. Pertaining or suitable 
to, or designed for, infancy or the first pei'iod 
of life; young; tender; as, an infant school; 
infant strength. 

Within the rind of this small flower 

Poison hath residence and medicine power. Sha^. 

Infantt (in'fant), v. t To procreate, produce, 
or brhig forth, as an infant ; hence, to pro- 
duce. 

But newly was he vi/anted^ 

And yet already he was sought to die. 

G. Fletcher. 

If we be not blind at home, we may a«5 well perceive 
that this worthy motto, No bishop, no king, is of the 
same batclx, and ififanied out of the same fear.s. 

Hilton, 

Infanta (in-fan'tii), n. In Spain and Portu- 
gal, any princess of the royal blood, except 
the eldest daughter when heii’ess apparent. 
Infante (iu-fan'ta), n. In Spain and Portu- 
gal, any son of the king, except the eldest 
or heir-apparent. 

InfantRood (in'fant-liud), n. The state of 
being an infant; mfaiicy. 

Infariticidal (in-fant'i-sid"al), a. Relating 
to infanticide. 

Infanticide (in-fant'i-skl), n. [L. infanti- 
cklium — infans, inf antis, an infant, and 
cesdo, to Mil.] The murder of an infant; 
specifically, the desti’iiction of a child, either 
newly horn or in the course of parturition;- 
child-murder. 

Infanticide (in-fant'i-sid), n. [L. mfantioida 
— infans, inf antis, an infant, and cmdo, to 
kill.] A .slayer of infants. 

Christians .accounted those to be infanticides , . . 
who did but onh- e.vpose their own infants. Potter. 

Infantile (in'fant-il), a. [L. 'Infantilis, per- 
taining to infants, fi’om See Infant.] 

Pertaining to or characteristic of infancy 
or an infant ; pertaining to the first period 
of life. ‘ Children . . . however immature 
or even irifatitilB.’ Burke. 

Infantine (in'fant-in), a. Pertaining to in- 
fants or to young children; infantile. 

The sole comfort of his declining' yeai-s, almost in 
imbecility. Btirl^e. 

Infantlike (iu'faht-lik), a. Like an infant, ^ 
or what belongs to an infant. 

Your abilities are too infantlike for doing much 
alone. Sluik. 

Infantly (in'fant-li), «. Like a child; in- 
fantile; childish. 

He utters siicli single matter in so infantly a voice. 

Beau. &• FI. 

Infantry (in'fant-ri), n. [Fr. infantcrie, Sp. 
and It. infanteria, It. fanteria, infantry, 
fromSp. and It. infante. It. fante, .a young 
person, a foot-soldier, from L. i.nfans, in- 
f antis, an infant. The meaning of infante;, 
fante, appears first to have been a child, 
then a page to a knight, then an armed 
attendant who guarded the person of a 
knight or prince, then a foot - soldier, ] : 

1 , J-i-iKf. the soldiers or troops that , serve,' 
on foot, as distinguished irora eavahy; as, a 
company, regiment, or brigade of infancy. 

2. t Infants in general; a collection of chil- 
dren. 

There's; a schoolma.'iter 
Hangs all his school with Iiis sharp sentences. 

And o’er the execution place hatli p.ainted 
Timewhipt, as terror to the infantry, B. fonsott, 

lEfarcet (hi-far,s'), v.t. [L. prefix 

in, into, and farcio, farium, farctvni, far- 
sinn, to stuff.] To stuff. ‘His face infurced 
with rancour.’ Elyot. 

Infarct (in'filrkt), n. [L. in, in, and farcio, 
farctum, to : stuff. ] In surg. that which 
stuffs; a coagulation of blood in a vein or ^ 
artery, especially an artery, such as to im- 
pede or stop the circulation. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, mot, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abwne; Y, Sc. fey. 
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Infarction (in-fih-k'shon). n. [See Ini’AKCE,] 
Xhe actof stnliing or filling ; constipation; 
speciflealls’, Inmed. a repletion of canals or 
cavities by any substance, whicli is morlnd 
either from quantity or quality. Harvey. 
InfasMonatole (in-fa'slion-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, a.n&fasMo'naMe.] Kot fashionable; 
unfashionable. 

Infatigablet (in-fatfi-ga-bl), a. [Prefix in. 
not, and fatigaUe.] Not fatigable; indefat- 
igable. 

Th' Daniel, 
Infatuate (in-fa'tu-rit), v.t. pret. & pp. inja- 
Uiated; ppr. mfatiuttiny. [L. in/atiio, in- 
/aftmtMwqto make foolish— prefix fUjintens. , 
mdfatiius, foolish.] 1. To malce foolish; to 
affect with folly; to weaken the intellectual 
powers of, or to deprive of sound judgment. 
The jiidgment of God will be very vi.sible in tWy!r- 
a people, ripe and prepared for destruction. 

Clarendon, 

2. To prepossess or incline to in a manner 
not jtistifled by prudence or reason ; to in- 
spire with an extravagant or foolish passion 
too obstinate to be controlled by reason; 
as, men are often infatuated with a love of 
gaming or of sensual pleasure. —SyK. To be- 
^sotj befool, stupefy, mislead. 

Infatuate (in-fa'tu-at), a. Infatuated. 
Infatuated (in-fa'tu-at-ed), p. and a. Af- 
fected with folly ; besotted ; extremely fool- 
ish; as, an infatuated passion for card.?.— 

: Absurd, Foolish, Irrational, Infatuated. See 
ABsniib. 

Infatuation <in-fa'tu-a"shnTO, n. The act 
. of infatuating or state of Imiiig infatuated ; 
stupefaction; madness; folly. 

Such is the infatuation of self-love, that, though in 
the general doctrine of tlie vanity of the world all 
men .agree, yet almost every one flatters iiimself that 
his own case is to be an exception from tlie common 
rule. Dr. Blair. 

The infatnatiam of the sensual and frivolous part 
of nmiiklncl are aniazing; hut the infatuation.'! oi the 
Jearnecl tiiid sopliistical are incomparably more so. 

Is. Taylor, 

Infaustingt (in-fast'ing), n. [L. infaustus, 
unlucky— prefix in, not, and faiistus, lucky, 
fortunate.] The act of making unlucky. 

SiXCOtl 

Infeasibility, lufeasiblencss (in-fSz'i-bil"- 
i-ti, In-fez'i-bl-nes), n. The condition or 
quality of being infeasible; impracticability. 
Infeasible (in-fSz'i-bl), os. [Prefix in, not, 
and feasible.] Not feasible; not to be done; 
incapable of accomplishment; impractic- 
able.:' ■ 

It was a conviction of the king’s incorrigible and 
infatuated adherence to de.sigu's which the rising 
spirit of the nation rendered utterly injeasitle. 

Hallam, 

Infect (In-fekt'), v.t. [Pr. wfecter, from L. 
vnjiBio, ii\feotu,m, to put or dip into, to stain 
—Hi, toto, and faeio, to make, to do.] 1. To 
taint with disease; to infuse into, as a 
healthy body, the virus or morbid matter 
of a diseased bod 5 ^ or any pestilential or 
noxious , exhalation or substance by which a 
disease is produced; as, infected with small- 
pox.— 2. To taint or contaminate with mor- 
bid or noxious matter; as, toinfeatalamet; 
to infect clothing; to infect an apartment. 


cation of disease; infectious matter; virus; 
poison. See Contaoion. ft) That which 
taints, poisons, or corrupts by communica- 
tion from one to another; as, the infection 
of error or of evil example, 

, . , , It was her chance to light 

Amidst the gross infections of those timefi, Dryden. 

3. Mrs. Quickly’s blunder for affection. 

Her husband has a marvellous to the 

httlepage, Sltai., Merry ll'ir/es. 

Infectious (in-fek'shus), a. l. Gapablo 
or likely to infect, or communicate disease; 
contagious ; jiestilential ; a.s, an infectious 
fever; infectious clothing; infectious air; 
infectious miasma. 

In a house 

where the infectious pestilence did reign. Shak. 

2. Corrupting or tending to corrupt or con- 
taminate ; vitiating ; as, infectious vices or 
maimers. 

It (tiie court) is necessary for the polishing of man- 
ners, . . . but it is infectious even to the best morals 
to live always in it. Dryden. 

S. In km, contaminating with illegality; ex- 
posing to seizure and forfeiture. 

Contraband articles are said to be of an infectious 
nature. Kent. 

4. Capable of being communicated by near 
approach; easily diffused or spread from 
person to person. 

j Grief as well as joy is i«/ecrz'oi«. Ld. Farms, 
Infectiously (in-fck'shus-li), adv. In an 
infectious manner; by infection. 
Iilfectiousness (in-fek''shu,s-nfs), n. The 
quality of being infectious; as, the infec- 
tiousness of a disease, evil example, mirth, 
or the like. 

Infective (in-fektTv), a. Same as Infectious 
(which see). 

True love, weii considered, hath an infective power. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Infecund(in-fe.'kund), a. [Prefix m, not,, and 
fecund.] Not fecund; unfruitful; not pro- 
ducing young; barren. 

The next 

Is arid, fetid, infeennd, and gro.ss. C. Smart. 
Infecundity (in-fe-kuml'i-ti), n, .State of 
being infecund; want of fecundity; unfruit- 
fulness; barrenness. 

InfeeWe (in-fe'’bl), r.t Same as Enfeeble. 
Infeftment (in-feft'ment), n. [From in, and 
feoffment] In Scots law, a terra used to 
denote the act of giving symbolical posses- 
sion of heritable property, the legal evidence 
of which is an instrument of sasine. Iii- 
feftment has now become unnecessary, it 
being sufficient to register a conveyance of 
property in the registei* of sasines.— Jw/q/'i- 
mant in seow'ity, a temporary Meftmeiit to 
secure payment of some debt,— 
of relief, a similar security to relieve a cau- 
tioner. 

Infelicitous (in-fe-lis'it-us). a. [Prefix in, 
not, and/fifteffoMS.J Not felicitous; miser- 
able; unhappy; unfortunate. 

Infelicity (in-fe-lis'i-ti), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and felicity ; Jv. inf eliciti, L. infeUoitas.] 
The state of being infelicitous; {a) unhappi- 
ness; misery; misfortune. 


/jtferferf be the air whereon they ride. Shak. 

S. To communicate bad qtialities to; to cor- 
rupt; to taint by the communication of any- 
thing, especially of anything noxious or per- 
:, nieious. 

/?i/ic&’c?:with the manners and the modes. Coraper. 
:4. lu.fttto, to contaminate with illegality, or 
; exi) 0 .se to penalty, seizure, or forfeiture.— 
Sts. To poison, vitiate, taint, contaminate, 
corrupt, pollute. 

Infect,! it. .Infected. 

: , in the imitation of these twain 

. ., Many are wj/ecA ' Shak. 

Infecter (in-fekt'6r), n. One who or that 
: which infects. 

Infection (in-fek'shon), n. [Fr., from L. im- 
jeciio, inf ectionis, a dyeing, from inficio. 
See INPEOT.] 1. The act or process of in- 
fecthig: (a) the act or pi’ocess by which 
poisonous matter or exhalations produce 
disease in a healthy body. 

There rv-rs a strict order against coming to those 
: pits, and tliat was only to prevent infection. De Doe. 
(h) The act or process of tainting or affecting 
with morbid or noxious matter; as, the Infec- 
, Hon at a lancet; i\m inf eoUon at clothing, 
(c) The act of tainting hy the conrmunication 
of anything, especially anything noxious or , 
pernicious; communication of Inequalities. 
Mankind are gay or serious by infection. Rambler. 
(tf) Contamination by illegality, as in the 
case of contraband goods.— 2. That which 
infects: (a) that which causes the commmii- 
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One of the first comforts which one neighbour ad- 
ministers to another is a relation of the like infelicity, 
combined with circumstances of greater bitternebs, 
Jlanibkr. 

(p) ITnfavour.ableness ; as, the infelmty of 
the times or of the occasion, 

T-nte lt (iu'felt), a. [Prefix in, within, and 
felt] Felt within or deeply; hearffelt. 

The baron stood afar off, or knelt in submissive, 
acknowledged, z7t/eli! inferiority. Mihnan. 

Infepdation (in-fud-a'shon), n. Infeudation 
(which see). 

Infeofif (in-feto, Same as Enfeoff, 
Infeofment, Infeoffmeut (in-fefment), n. 
Enfeoffment (which see). 

Infer (iii-f6r'),r.t pret. &pp. inferred; ppr. 
inferring. [L. fu/ero, to bring upon or 
against, to conclude, to draw an inference— 
in, upon, and fero, to bear or produce.] 
1. 1 To bring on; to induce; to bring forward 
or advance, as an argument; to adduce. 
‘Infer fair England’s peace by this alliance. ’ 
Shale. 

Full well hath Clifford played the orator, ^ 
Inferring arguments of niiglity force. Shak. 

2. To derive either by induction or deduc- 
tion ; to deduce or derive, as a fact or con- 
sequence; to conclude. 

If we see the prints, of Imman feet on the sands of 
an unknown coasE, we nz/zr- that the country is in- 
habited; if these prints apfiear to be fresh, and also 
below the level of high.w,ater, we ffp%flliat the in- 
habitants are at no great distance. /s. Taylor . 

3. t To show; to prove; to demonstrate. 

This doth iifer the zeal I had to see him. Shak, 
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INFEROBRANCHIATA 


Ilifera,We (in-fei-’a-lfi), a. I'apablt' of lioiuf; 
inferred or deduced from ])reniises; infer- 
rible. 

A sufficient argument ... is inferable from these 
preiTubiiSj. Burke. 

Inference (in'fer-ens), n. l. The act of in- 
ferring. 

^ Though it may chance to be right in the conclusion, 
it IS yet unjust and mistaken in the method nf infer- 
cnee. Glamiilh. 

2. That which is inferred : a truth or pro- 
position drawn from another which is ad- 
mitted or .supposed to be true; .a conclusion. 

These inferences, or conclusion.s, are the effects of 
reasoning, and the three propositions, taken ail to- 
gether, are called syllopisni, or arg-unieiit. ll'atts. 
SVN. Deduction, conclusion, consequenee, 
result. 

Inferential (in-tei’-en'shal), a. Of or per- 
taining to an inference; deduced or dedu- 
cible b’y inference. 

Inferentially (in-fiir-i-n'shiil-li), adv. Tn 
an inferential manner; by way of inference. 

Siihjective and p,arti.ally incidental affections . . . 
are often ascribed to them itferer.tially. f. S, Jfill. 

Inferise (in-fS'ri-e), n.pl. [L., from w/erf, 
the inhabitants of the infernal regions, the 
dead. See ISFElilou.] Among tlie ancient 
Homans, saerifices ottered to the souls of 
deceased heroes or friends. 

Inferior (in-fe'ri-er), a. [L. comp, ar. from in- 
ferus, love; IT. inferieur.] 1. Lowerin place, 
station, age, social rank, excellence, value, 
importance, and the like; subordinate. ‘The 
body, or, as some love to call it, our inferior 
nature.’ Burlce. 

Kuncier me more equal ; .ami perhaps, 

A thing not undesirable, soroetinie 
Superior, for, inferior, who is free 7 Millott. 

2. In hot. growing below some other org.an: 

used especially with* re- 
ference to the position of 
the ovary when it seems 
to lie below the, calyx. 

S. In astron. (a) situated 
or oceuiring between the 
earth and, the sun; as, 
the inferior planets ; an 
Inferior Ovary. inferior conjunction of 
Mercury and Venus. (6) 
Ijdng below the horizon ; a.s, the inferior 
part of a meridian.— Di/ej’ior raise, in tool. 
the valve of an adherent bivalve by which 
it is united to other substances. 

Inferior (in-feTi-fir), n. A person wlio is 
inferior to another, or lower in station or 
rank, intellect, importance, and the like; 
one w’ho is younger than another. 

A person gets more hy obliging his inferior than 
by cii.sd, dining him. Sautlt. 

Inferiority (in-fS'ri-ori'i-ti), n. The state of 
being inferior; a lower state or condition. , 

‘ Our own gre.rt inferiority to it.' Hoyle. 
Inferiorly (in-fe'ri-or-li), adv. In an inferior 
manner, or on the inferior part. 

Infernal (in-ffir'nal), «. [L. infenialis, from 
iitfernm, infernal, or relating to the lower : 
regions.] 1. Perteining to the lower regions, 
or regions of the dead, the Tartarus of the 
ancients. 'The Ely.sian fields, the infernal. 
monarchy,’ Garth.— 2. Pertaining to or re- 
.sernbling hell ; inhabiting hell ; suitable to. 
or appropriate for hell or the inhabitants ; 
characteristic or worthy of hell or the in- 
habitants of hell; hellish; malicious; dia- 
bolical; very wicked and detestable; as, ivi- 
fernal spirits or conduct. ‘Infernal lieal- 
ings.’ Addison. [Often colloquially used 
with a less .strong m eaning, an d nearly equi- 
valent to very great; as, an infernal shame.] 
—Infernal 'machim, a machine or appa- 
ratus, generally of an exirtosive nature, 
contrived for the purposes of assassination 
or other mischief.— /n/mviaf stone (lapis 
infenialis), a name formerly given to lunar 
caustic, as also to c.au,stic potash.— -liYN. 
'PartiU’ean, Stygian, heliish, devilish, dia- 
bolical, Satanic, fiendish, maliciou.s. 
Infernal (in-fer'nal), n. An inhabitant of 
hell or of the lower regions. 

Infernally (in-ferinal-li), adv. In an infer- 
nal manner; diabolically; detestably. 

All this I perceive is infernally falsa. Bp. Maciet. 

Inferno (m-ferino), n. [It] Hell, from 
Dante’s great poem. 

The lights of the town dotted and flecked a heav- 
ing" inferno of black sea. IF. //. Russell, 

InferohrancMan (in-fSTo-brang'Td-an), n. 
An individual of the Infero))ranchiata( which 
see), 

Inferohranciiiata (in-f§T5-brang'ki-a"ta), 
n, pi. [L. inferus, beneath, and branchim, 
gills.] De Blainville’s name for a family of 
nudibranoh gasteropods, wliicli have their 
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lii'inieliiie, iiisteiid of beiiiff placed on the 
back, arrana:ed in the form of two long series 
of leatiets oh the two sides of the body, under 

the advanced bonier of the mantle. 

InferriMe (in-fer'i-bl), ci. Inferable (which 

Infertile (in-for'til or in-fer'til), a. rBrelix 
in, not, and fertile.} Not fertile ; not fruit- 
ful or productive ; barren ; as, an infertile. 

liifertilely (in-fdr'til-li), ftdr. Tn an infertile 
manner; unfriiiffully; improductively. 
Illfertility (in-Kr-til'i-ti), n. The condition 
of being infertile; nnprodiictiveuess; barren- 
ness; as, the wfertiliti/ of land. 

Infest (in-fest'), n.t [Fr. infester; L. infesto, 
to attack, to molest, from infestus, hostile,] 
To trouble greatly; to disturb; to annoy; to 
harass : to overrun or occupy for the pur- 
j>ose of committing depredations; as, flies 
infest horses and cattle ; the sea is often 
infested with pirates; small parties of the 
eiiomy infest the coast. 

These, said the g^enius, are envy* avarice, supersti- 
tion, love, with the like cares and passions that infest 
human life. Addison. 

SYN. To annoy, harass, torment, plague, vex, 
disturb, molest, overrun. 

Infest t (in-fest'), a, [L. injestm, hostile. 
See the verb,] Mischievous; ho.stile; hurt- 
■ ful; deadly. 

But with fierce fury, and with force inject. 

Upon him ran. Spenser. 

Infestation (in-fest-a'shon), n. [L. infesta- 
tie, hifeatationis, a disturbing, troubling, 
ft-orn infesto. See INFEST.] The act of in- 
festing; molestation. ‘The infestation of 
pirates.’ Bacon. 

lifester (in-fest'6r), n. One who or that 
which infests. 

Infestered (in-fest'erd), a. [Prefix in, and 
fester.} Rankling; inveterate. 

Infestive (in-fes'tlv), a. [Prefix in, not, and i 
festive.} Not festive; having no mirth; cheer- 
less; io.vless. I 

Infestivity'(in-fes-tiv'i-ti), «. [Prefl.x <?i, not, ] 
mdfestioU]/.} Wantof festivity or of cheer- 1 
fulness and mirth, as at entertainments. 
Infestuous t (in-fest'fi-us), a. [L. infestus. 
See Infest.] Mischievous; har-mful; dan- 
gerous. ‘Jn/astwoits as serpents.’ Bacon. 
Infeudation (in-fud-a'shon), n. [L. in, into, 
mdfeudum, feud] In laiv, (a) the act of 
putting one in possession of an estate in 
fee. (h) The granting of tithes to laymen. 
Infibulation (in-fl'bu-ia"shon), n. [From L. 

. infihulo, injibulatum, to clasp, buckle~in, 
asid fibula, a. clasp.] 1. The act of clasping 
or confining with or as with a Iiueble or 
padlock. — 2. The act of attaching a ring, 
clasp, huckla, or the like, to the organs of 
generation so as to prevent copulation, 
Rlfidel (in'ii-del), a. [L. fii/ldelw— prefix in, 
not, and fulelis, faithful.] Unbelieving; dis- 
believing the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
orthe divine institution of Christianity. ‘An 
- Mi/idelconteniptof Holy Writ.’ Wordsworth. 
Infidel (iu'fi-del), n. A disbeliever; a sceptic 
in reference to some particular doctrine, 
belief, nr theory refei’red to; more espe- 
cially, one who does not believe in God or 
has no religious faith ; an atheist; a free- 
thinker; specifically, (a) a term applied by 
Christians to a person who disbelieves or 
refuses to believe the inspiration of the 
Scriptures and the divhie origin of Chris- 
tianity, as to a pagan, a Jew, Mohammedan, 
and the like. 

A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew l 

Now, I Imve thee on the hip. ShaM. 

(b) A term applied by the professors of any 
religious system to a person who refuses to 
believe that the system they profess is of 
divine origin, as by Mohmnmedan.s to a 
Christian. 

Inlidelity (in-fl-deTi-tl), n. [Fr. itifididiU; 

L. infidalitas, irom inndelis, unfaithful, un- 
believing. See Infidel.] l. Want of faith 
or belief; a withholding of confidence or 
credit. Especially-— 2. Disbelief of the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures or of the divine 
origin of Christianity; also, atheism or dis- 
belief in God; unbelief; scepticism. 

Tliere is nodoubt that vanity is one principal cause 
oiinfliielity. Dr. Knox. 

8. Unfaithfulness hr married persons; a vio- 
lation of the marriage covenant by adultery 
■or lewdness. 

The infidelities 00 . the one part between the two 
sexes, and tlie caprices an the other, the vanitie.s anti 
. Vexatinns attending even the most refined delights 
that make up this business of life, render it silly and 
: uncomfortable. Spectator. 

:4i Breach of trust; unfaithfulness to a charge 


or moral obligation; treachery; deceit; as, 
the infidelity of a friend or a servant. 
Infield (in-feld'), v.t. [Trofix in, and jicW.] 
To inclose, as a piece of land. 

Infield (in'feld), a. A term applied to arable 
land which receives manure, and according 
to the old mode of farming is still kept 
under crop : distinguished from outfield. 
[Scotch.] 

Infilet (in-filO, v.t. To place in a file; to 
arrange in a file or rank. Holland. 

Infilni (in-flim'), v.t. [Treflx in, and film.} 
To place in or within a film; to cover with 
or as ndth a film; to cover with a thin coat- 
ing, as one metal with another in the process 
of gilding. 

Infilter (in-flTter), «.f, [Prefix in, md filter.} 
'J'o filter or sift in. 

Infiltrate (in-fiTtriit), v.i. [Prefl.x in, and 
filtrate; Wi'. flltrer, to filter.] To enter by 
penetrating the pores or interstices of a sub- 
stance. 

Infiltration (in-fil-triVshon), n. 1. The act 
or process of infiltrating; specifically,in med. 
tile diffusion of fluids into the cellular tissue 
or organs. — 2, That which infiltrates; the 
substance which has entered the pores or 
cavities of a body. 

Calcareous infiltrations, filling the cavities of other 
stones. Kinuan. 

Infinite (in'fl-nit), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
finite. See Finite.] 1. Not finite; without 
limits; not limited or circumscribed: ap- 
plied to time, space, and the Supreme Being 
and his attributes ; as, God is an infinite 
being; his goodness and wisdom are infinite; 
his perfections are infinite; infinite space; 
infinite duration. 

Tlie infinite expresses the entire absence of all 
limimtion and is applicable to the one injlnite Being 
in all his attributes. Caldertoocel. 

No sense of Iminiltation before an infinite st.-nidard 
of right had darkened the bright horizon of tlie pre- 
sent and the finite. Dr. Catrd. 

2. Indefinitely large; immense; e.xceedingly 
great in excellence, degree, capacity, and 
the like. ‘A fellow of infinite jest.' Shak. 

What a piece of work -is a man! htnv noble in 
reason 1 how injlnite in faculty. Shak. 

3. In music, capable of endless repetition: 
said of certain forms of the canon, called 
also Perpetual Canons, so constructed that 
their ends lead to their beginnings, and the 
performance may be incessantly repeated 
without a break in the time or rhythm. 
— Infinite quantities, in math, those wliich 
ai'e greater than any assignable quantities; 
also, quantities that are less than any assign- 
able quantity are said to be infinitely small. 
— Infinite decimal, a decimal which is in- 
terminate, or which may be emried to in- 
finitjr; thus, if the diameter of a circle be 1, 
the eirenmference is 3T4159266, &c,, carried 
to infinity. ~ Infinite series, a series the 
tenns of which go on increasing or diminish- 
ing without coming to an end. See Series. 
Syn, Boundless, immeasurable, illimitable, 
interminable, limitless, unlimited, un- 
bounded. 

Infinite (in'fl-nit), »i. l. That which is in- 
finite; an infinite space or extent; speci- 
fically, the infinite being; the Almighty. 

Not till tile weight is heaved from off the air, and 
the thunder roll down the horizon, will the serene 
light of God flow upon us, and the blue infinite em- 
brace us again. f. Martineau. 

2. All infinite or incalculable number; an 
infinity. 

Glittering chains, embroidered richly o'er 
With infinite of pearls and finest gold. 

Fansha'w, 

3. Ill moQi. an infinite quantity or magni- 
tude. —4. The utmost range; the utmost 
bounds or limits. 

By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell what to think 
of it but that she loves him with an enraged affection; 
it is past the z> 5 //?rrX? of thought. Shak. 

—Arithmetic of infinites, a tenii applied 
by Dr. Wallis to a method invented by Mm 
for the summation of infinite series. 
Infinitely (m'fl-nit-li), adv. In an infinite 
manner} without bounds or limits; to a 
gi'eat or infinite extent or degree ; immensely; 
greatly; as, an infinitely lai’ge or infinitely 
small quantity; 1 am infinitely obliged by 
your condescension. 

This is Antonio, 

To whom l ain so bound. Shak, 

Infiniteness (in'fl-nit-nes), n. The state of 


ness.’ Her. Taylor. 

Infinitesimal (in'fln-i-te8"i-mal), a. [Fr. 
infinitisimal;infinitSidme;lfi.irifinitesimale, 
infinitissimo, infinitely small, L. infinitus, 


infinite. See Infinite,] Infinitely or in- 
definitely small; less than any assignable 
quantity. 

The distance between them may be either infinite 
or injinitesimal, according to the measure used. 

Itcrhert spencer. 

Infinitesimal (in'fln-i-tes"i-mal), n. In 
■math, an infinitely small quantify, or one 
which is so small as to be incomparable with 
any finite quantity whatever, or which is 
leas than any assignable quantity. 
Infinitesimally (in'fln-i-tes"i-mal-li), adv. 
By infinitesimals ; in infinitely small quan- 
tities ; to an infinitesimal extent or in an 
infinitesimal degree. 

Infinitive (iu-fin'it-iv), a. [L. infinitivus, 
unlimited, troni infinitus, not inclosed with- 
in boundaries— prefix in, not, and 
limited, bounded. See Finite,] Not bound- 
ing, limiting, or restricting ; a gramma- 
tical term applied to the mood of the verb 
which expresses the action of the verb, 
without limitation of person or number; as, 
to love. The infinitive mood is often used 
as a noun in the nominative and objective 
cases; as, to Mint is pleasant; I love fo : 
hunt. 

Infinitive (in-fln'it-iv), ?i. in gram, a mood 
of the verb. See the adjective. 

Infinitively (in-fin'it-iv-li), adv. In grum. 
in the maimer of an Infinitive mood. 
lnfinito(in-fl-ne't6). [It. ] In wmmvc, perpetual, 
as a canon whose end leads back to the 
beginning. 

Infinitude (in-fin'it-ud), n. l. The quality 
or state of being infinite or without limits; 
infiniteness; as, the infinitude of space, of 
time, or of perfections. 

The third subsistence of divine infinitiide, illumining 
Spirit. Milton.’ 

2. Infinite extent; infinity; immensity; great- 
ness.— 3. Boundless number; countless mul- 
titude. ‘An fiyinifudfi of distinctions.’ 4d- 
dison. 

Infinituple (in-fln'i-tfl-pl), nr, [E, infinite, 
and term, formed from L. pUoo, to fold.] 
Multiplied an infinite number of times. 
[Rare.] - ; 

Infinity (in-fin'i-ti), n. [L. infinitas, from fn- 
unlimited. SeeFiNiTB.] 1. Unlimited 
extent of time, space, quantity, quality, ex- 
cellence, energy, and the like; boundlessness; 
as, the infinity of God and His perfections; 
the infinity of His existence. His knowledge, 
His power, His goodness and holiness.— 

2. Endless or indefinite number; great mul- 
titude; as, an infinity of beauties. —8. In 
math, the state of a quantity when greater 
than any assignable quantity of the same 
kind. 

Infirm (in-fCmn'), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
firm; Fr. infirmc; L. infirnms, not strong, 
weak, feeble.] 1. Not firm or sound; wealf.; 
feeble; as, an infirm body; an infirm consti- 
tution. ‘A poor, infirm, weak, and despis’d 
Oldman.’ Skak.~2. Not Brm or steadfast; 
irresolute. ‘Infirm of purpose.’ Shak.— 

3. Not solid or stable. 

He who fixes on false principles treads on infirm 
ground. South. 

Syn. Debilitated, sickly, feeble, enfeebled, 
irresolute, vacillating, wavering, faltering. 
Infirm t (in-ferm'), v'.t. [L. to de- 

prive of strength, from inflrmus. See the 
adjective.] 1. To weaken; to enfeeble. Sir 
T. Browne.~% To render doubtful; to shake 
confidence or belief in. 

Some contrary spirits will object this as a Suificient 
reason to zzzyfz-w all those points. . Kaleigh. 

Infirmary (In-fcm'a-ri), n. A hospital or 
place where the infirm or sick, or those 
suffering from accidents, are lodged and 
nursed, or have tlieir ailments attended to. 
Infirmative (in-Knn'at-iv), a. [Fr. infinn- 
atif. See Infirm.] Weakening; annulling 
or tending to make void. Cotyrave. 
Infirmatoryt (in-fCrm'a-to-ri), n. An in- 
firmary. Evelyn. 

Infirmity (in-ferm'i-ti), n. [Fr. infirmUi; 

L. infinnitas, want of strength, weakness, 
from injinnus. See Infirm.] 1. The state 
of being infirm; an imperfection or weak- 
ness; especially, an unsound or unhealthy 
state of the body; a disease; a malady; as, 
old age is subject to infirmities. 

Soinetirnes the races of man may be depraved by , 
the infirhiitief of birth. Sir W, Temple. { 

2. Weakness; failing; defect; fault; foible. 

A friend should bear a friend's Shak, 

—Debility, Infinnity, Imbecility. ; See DE-i 
:bility. 

infirmly (in-fei'm’li), adv. In an infirm: 
manner. 
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INFIEMIJESS 

Infirmiiess (iii-ff'irm'nes), n. 'Hio statu of 
being inflmi; weakness; feebleness; un- 
soimilness. 

Infix (in-liks'), v.t. [L, infujo, inflxum~in, 
in, into, ^nAjlgo, to llx.] l. To fix or fasten 
in, as by piercing or thrusting; as, to infm 
a sting, spear, or dart. 

The fatal dart a ready paasa^^e fouiui, 

And deep within her heart tnjix'ci the wound. 

Drydai. 

2. To cause to remain or adhere, as in tiie 
mind; to implant or fix, as principles, 
thoughts, instructions; as, to infix good prin- 
ciple's in the mind, or ideas in the memory. 
Infix (inTUcs), n. Something infixed, li-'els- 
ford. 

Inflame (in-flam'), u t. pret. & pp. inflamed; 
■p-pv, inflaming. [L. injlammo — in, and 
flammo, to flame, to inflame, from flamma, 
flame.] 1 . To set on Are; toldndle;'to cause 
to hum. ‘Inflamed fleet.’ Chapman. 

On the beach 

Of that injlamed sea he stood. Milton. 

2. To give the appearance of flame to; to 
redden; as, wine inflames the eyes.— 3. To 
excite or increase, as passion or appetite; to 
enkindle into violent action; to exasperate: 
as, to inflame love, lust, or thirst; to inflame 
desire or anger; to inflame enmity. 

More injlit 7 ned with lust than rag’e. Milton. 

4. To e.xaggerate; to aggravate in descrip- 
tion; to magnify. [Bare.] 

A friend e-xaggeraces a man's virtues, an enenry 
injtixmes his crimes. Addixon. 

6 . To raise to an unnatural heat; to render 
morbidly hot by exciting excessive action in 
the blood-vessels and tissues; as, to inflame 
the body with wine.— 6 , To provoke; to irri- 
tate; to anger. 

It will injiame you ; it will make you mad. Shak, 

Syn. To provoke, fire, irritate, exasperate, 

incense, enrage, anger. , 5 .™ - — 

Inflame (in-flam'), a.i To { 

take fire; to grow angry; ,i- 

to be e.xcited; to grow 
hot and painful. 

Inflamed (in-flamd'), j;. 
and a. 1. Set on fire ; 
enkindled; heated; pro- y 
Yoked ; exaspei'ated.— 2. 
la her. a term applied to infl,vmed. 

anything blazoned burn- 
ing or in flames ; flamant ; as, a bend in- 
flamed. 

Inflamer (in-llarn'er), n. One wlio or that 
which Inflames. 

Interest is a, great inflmner, and sets a man on 
persecution micler the colour of ze.al. Addison. 

Inflammability (m-flam'a-bil"{-ti), n. The 
state or quality of being inflammable; sus- 
ceptibility of taking fire. 

Inflammable (in-llam'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being set on Are; easily enldndled; suscep- 
tible of combustion; as, inflammable oils or 
spirits.— Jn/ammatfe air, a name formerly 
given to hydrogen, on account of its inflam- 
mability. — Heavy inflammable air, light 
oarburetted hydrogen. See Cakbueetted. 
Infiammableness(in-flam'a-b)-nes), n. The 
quality of being inflammable; inflamma- 
bility. Boyle. 

Inflammably ( in-flam 'a-bli), adv. In an 
inflammable manner. 

Inflammation (in-flam-a'shon), n. [L. in- 
flammatio, inflammationis, from inflammo, 
to set on fli’e, to inflame. See InfIxAME.] 

1. The act of inflaming or setting on fire. 

Inflammations of air from meteors may have a 
- powerful effect upon men. Sir O'. Temple. 

2. The state of being on fire. — 3. In imd. 
and surg. a redness and swelling of any part 
of an animal body, attended withheat, pain, 
and febrile symptoms. —4. Violent excite- 
ment; heat; animosity; turbulence; as, an 
inflammation of the body politic or of 

Inflammative (iu-flam'a-tiv), a. Causing 
inflammation; having a tendency to inflame; 
inflammatory. [Bare.] 

Inflammatory (in-flam'a-to-ri), a. 1 . Tend- 
ing to inflame; tending to excite heat or 
’ inflammation ; as, medicines of an infiam- 
matorij nature.— 2. Accompanied with great 
heat and excitement of arterial action; as, 
an inflammatory^ fever or disease. ‘ Inflam- 
matory symptoms.’ Palmer.— 3. Tending 
to excite anger, animosity, tumult, or sedi- 
tion; as, mjfammaton/ libels, writings, 
speeches, or publications., 

Far from anything inflammatory, I never heard a 
more languid debate in this house. Burke. 

Inflate (m-flat')i v. t. pret. & pp. inflated; ppr. 
inflating, fllj. inflQ, injiatum—in, into,: and 


I jlo.Ui idow.] 1. To awelT or distend by in- 
I jectiiig air; as, to inflate a bladder; to in- 
i jlate the lungs.— 2 . 'Po puff up; to elate; as, 

I to inflate one with pride or vanity. 

j Inflate themselves witli some insane delight. 

Tciinyson. 

3. In cam. to expand or enlarge unnatiirjiily 
and unduly; to cause to become unduly in- 
creased; as, to inflate the currency.— 1. In 
the stiiolc exchange, to raise above the real 
value, as shares; to bull; as, to inflate the 
market. 

Inflate t (in-flat'), a. Inflated. 

Inflated (in-flfit'ed), p. and a. l. Idlled and 
di.sfceiule(l with air; blown up; as, an inflated 
bladder; inflated cheeks. — 2. Puffed up; tur- i 
gid; tumid; bombastic; as, an inflated style. 1 

3. Ill bat. imtfed; hollow and distended, as a I 

fieriiuith, corolla, nectary, or pericarp. i 

Iiiflatingly (in-llat'ing-li), adv. In a man- ! 
ner tending to infliite. ) 

Inflation (ih-ihVsbon), n. [L. inflatw, injla- ! 
Hmiu, from infto, to blow into or upon. Sec I 
InfijA'i’E.] X. The act of inflating.— 2. Tiie I 
state of lieing inflated with air; distention, i 
8. The state of being puft'ed up, as witli ^ 
vanity; conceit. i 

If they sthouUl confidently praise their works, i 

In them it would appear injiation. B, yon^on. j 

4 . Unnatural or undue increaseor e.\pansion; j 
as, the inflation of trade; the inflation of I 
currency from over-issue. — ,5. The act of ! 
raising above the real value; as, the injla- \ 
tion of stock. 

Inflatus (in-fla'tns), n. [L., from inllo, in- I 
jlaturn, to breathe into— 'iw, into, and flo, to I 
blow.] A blowing or breathing into; lienee, 
inspiration. 

Inflect (in-flekt'), v. t. [L.injlecto—in, inteiis. , 

I iind jleeto, to bend.] 1. To bend; to turn 
from a direct line or cour.se. 

Are they (rays of light) not reflected, refracted, 
and rjj/A'irfen! by one arid the same principle V 

Newton. . 

2. In gram, to vary, as anoun or a verb, in its 
tormiT)ation.s ; to decline, as a noun or ad- 
jective, or to conjugate, as a verb.— 3. To 
modulate, as the voice. 

Inflected (in-flekfc'ed), p. and a. Bent or 
turned from a direct line or course; as, an 
injleated ray of light; varied in termination; 
as, an injlacied vevh. —Injlected stamens or 
petals, in bol. sucJi as are cui'ved toward 
the centre of the flovier.— In fleeted leaves, 
in hat. such as are bent inwards at the end 
towards the stmi.— Inflected calyx, in hot. 
one that is bent inwards. 

Inflection (in-flek'shon), n. [L. injlexio, iiv- 
tlexionis, from injlecto, to bend. See Iw- 
FiiEO'E] 1. The act of inflecting, or the state 
of being inflected.— 2. In optics, the peculiar 
modification or deviation which light iiii- i 
dergocs in passing the edges of an opaque I 
body; usually attended by the formation of 1 
coloured fringes: more oonimbnly called 
Dijj'raction. — 3. In gram, the variation of 
nouns, &c., by declension, and of verbs by 
conjugation.— 4. Alodulation of the voice in I 
speaking; any change in the pitch or tone I 
of the voice in singing. i 

More commonly inflection gives significance to I 
tones. E. Porter. 

—Point of inflection, in geom. that point of I 
a curve line where the curvature, in relation 1 
to the axis, changes from concave to convex, I 
or from convex to concave. The same fioint j 
Is also called the point of contrary flexure. 
Inflectional (iu-fiek'shon-al), a. Pertaining 
to or having inflection. 

Inflective (in-flekt'iv), a. Having the power 
of bending. 'This inflective quality of the 
air.’ Berham. 

Infiesh (iii-iiesh'), at To clothe with or put 
into liesii ; to incarnate. ‘Himself a fiend 
indeshed. ’ Southey. 

Inflex (iu-fleks'), v.t. To cause to become 
curved or crooked; to bend. 

Inflexed (in-flekst'), a. [L. inflexus, pp. of 
inflecto. See iNFiiECT.] Turned; bent.— 
liijlexed leaf, in hot a leaf curved or bent 
upwards, and inwards at the apex. 
Inflexibility (in-fleks'i-bil"j-ti), n, (From 
inflexible.} Tiie quality of being inflexible 
or not capable of being bent; unyielding 
stitfnoss; obstinacy of will or temper; firm- ■ 
ness of purpose; unbending pei'tinacit,v. 

That grave riyfsarfiiff?)' of soul 

Which re, ason can’t convince nor fear control. 

Churchill. 

Inflexible (in-fleks'i-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and jlexihle,'L. inflexiUlis, tXmt eaimut be 
bent.] 1. Incapable of being bent; as, an 
inflexible oak — 2. That will not yield to 
prayers or arguments; firm in purpo.se; not 


INFLUENCE 

! to Ijc previtilod on; incapablu of lieing 
turned. ' A man i if an Ujn'ig'iit and injlcxiblo 
temper.’ Addisuii.—Z. Not to be changed 
or altered; unalterable. 

The n.rture of tilings is inJtexiSle. tToitc. 
—Inexorable, Inflexible. See under INEX- 
OKAm;r..--SY:;. rnbeuding.uii.yii-ldiiig, rigid, 
inexorable, pertinacious, obstinate, stub- 
born, unrelenting. 

Inflexitalene.ss (iii-fleki'i-id-m.-.^), n. Inflovi- 
biiity (K’iiicii see). 

Inflexibly (iti-lleki'i-lili), Uih:. 1 u :in inflt’.v- 
ible manner; tirniiy; inexoraidy. 

Inflexion, (in-llek'shon), n. Baine as /n/efl- 
Hon. 

Inflexive (in-tleks'iv), a. Inflective. 
Inflexure (in-lleks'ur), n. An inflection ; a 
bend or fold. 

The coHtri vsliice of nature in singular in the opening 
.and shiittiiigof bindiveed by five OMV.i.vrej', 

.iir T. Bnmrs. 

Inflict (iu-iiikt'), v.t. fl. infligo, mjiietum— 
in, upon, and jligo, to strike. J To cause to 
I bear or sult'er 'from ; to cause to feel or ex- 
perieiioe; to throw; to hurl; to impose; as, 

; to injlict pain, misery, or disgrace; to inflict 
punishment on an offender. 

Inflicfcer (in-ilikl'ci-;, n. one who inliict.s. 

This was so very different from what was reason- 
ably to have been expected of the injiicter of such 
knocks. LHclrr.s. 

Infliction (in-flik'ahon), n. [L. injiictio, in- 
jKctioim. from infligo, to strike on or against, 
to inflict. Sen I'sFUCT.] 1. 'I'he act'of in- 
flicting or imposing; as, the infliction of tor- 
ment or of punishment. 

Sin ends certainly in death ; death not only as to 
merit, but also as to actual injliction. South. 

2, That which is inflicted; the pnnisimiont 
applied. 

God doth receive glory as well from his inflictions 
as froinUis rewards, Abp. Sharp. 

Inflictive (iu-tlikt'iv), a. Tending or aldt to 
inflict. 

Inflorescence (in-flO-res'Mtm.s), n. [Fnim I,. 

inflm-escen.% i>pr. of injloresco, to begin to ; 
blossom— Ml, intens., aiid floresao, to begin 
to blossom. See PiiOEESCSkcE. ] 1. A flower- 
ing; the unfolding of blossoms.— 2. In hot 
a mode of flowering or the manner in which 
flowers are supported on their foot-stalks or 
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Varieties of Inflorescence. 

I, Spike. 2, Amentum or Catkin. 3, Uaceroe. 
4, Kinicle. s> Whorl. 6, Umbel— n, simple, ii, com- 
pound. 7. Cyme. 8, Corymb. g.Tliyrsits, lo. Head 
orCapitulum. ii. Fasciculus or Fascicle. la, Spa-, 
dix. 13, Anthodium. 

peduncles. The princip.al varieties of inflor- 
escence are shown in the accompanying cut. 
Inflorescence affords an excellent character- 
istic mark in distinguishing tiie species of 
plants. 

Inflow (in-flo'), v.i. To tow in. Wiseinan. 

Inflow (in'flo), 11 . The act of flowing in or 
Into ; that which flows in or into; influx. 

Influence (in'flu-ens), ?i. [Fr. influence, as 
If from a L.l. infitientia, from L. injluem, 
influentis, ppr. of inflno, tu flow into. Sea 
iHFbUEST. ] 1 . A flowing In, into, or upon ; 
influx. 

God hath his influence into the very csseuce of till 
things. Hooker. 

: 2. A power regarded as flowing or emanating 
from some source, esjieeially a stuiposeU 


ch, c/iain; Ch, Sc. lock; g, f/o; j, job; ii, Fr. ton; 


SH, t/ien; th, t/iin; w, 'U'ig; wii, loAig; sli, amre. — See Kui. 
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posver proceeding: from tlw celestial bodies, 
and operating on the affairs of men. ‘Ser- 
vile to all the skyey injluences.' Shak. 
‘Taught the fix'd (stars) their injluenee ma- 
lignant rvhen to .shower. ’ Milton. ‘Ladies, 
whose bright eyes rain injluenoe..' Milton. 

3. Agency or power serving to affect, modify, 
or sway in some way; ability or power sufii- 
tiient to produce some effect; sway; bias; 
as, tile injluenco of heat in making crops 
grow; the injliience of good advice or ex- 
ample on a person. 

Yet still uppermost 
Nature was at his heart as if he felt, 

Though yet he knew not how, a vvasting' power 
In all'tliings which from her siveet injltience 
Might tend to tve.an him. IPot'ds'worlk. 

4. Power or antliority arising from elevated 
station, wealth, and the like; acknowledged 
aacaiidenoy; often nre.-ins or power of bring- 
ing persons in authority and in official posts 
to further one's designs or interests; ascen- 
dency with people in power: as, to gain an 
appointment by injluenca; to have no influ- 
ence v/ltli the prime minister. 

Influence (iu'tlu-ens), v.t. pret. & jtp. influ- 
' enced; pin', influencing. 'To exercise influ- 
ence on ; to modify or affect in soino way ; 
to act on; to bias; to away; as, the sun in- 
fluences the tides ; to influenoe a person by 
'fears or hopes. 

These exiieriuients succeed after the .same manner 
in vMtie as hr the open .air, and therefore are not 
influenced by the weight or presstire of the atmo- 
sphere. Jfeiami. 

This standing revelation . . . issufficiqnttoftifiti- 
etece their faith and, practice if they attend. 

/Uterimry. 

Infl,uencer _(in'flu-ens-Sr), One who or 
that wMcii influences. 

lufluence-rieli (in'llu-ens-rich), a. Rich in 
influence; having great power or influence. 

‘ Znflnmiae-rioh to soothe and save.’ Tmny- 
■ son . ' ' , ' 

.Tnfiuencive (in'fiu-ens-iTO, a. Tending to 
influence; innuential. [Bare.] 

Influent (iii'flu-ent), a. [L. injluena, influ- 
entis, ppr. of influo, to flow into, on, or 
upon—iM, into, on, upon, andylno, to flow.] 

1. Flowing in. ‘ Influent odauvs.' Browfl- 
ing. iltare.]--2.t Exerting influence; influ- 
eatial.: 

'1 find; no ofiice by name assigned unto ,Dr, Cox, 
who was virtually influent upon all, and mostfmttve. 

Fuller, 

Influential (in-flil-en'sbal), a. Exerting 
inllueirce or pow'er by invisible operation, 
as physical causes on bodies, or as moiul 
oause.s on the mind; possessing power or 
influenoe, as from excellence of cliaracter 
or intellect, station, wealth, or the like., 

; Thy vigour reinspires 

This feeble flame. Thmnsan. 

Influentially (iu-llu-en'shal-li), adr. In 
i an influential maimer; so as to incline, 
move, or direct. 

Influenza (in-llu-cn'za), n. [It. influmziv, 

' influence. See iNPttiEifCE.] An epidemic 
catarrh of an aggravated Icind which attacks 
all ages and conditions of life, but Is seldom 
. fatal except to the aged, or to those previ- 
ously suffering from or having a tendency 
to pulmonary disease. 

mfiux (iu'fliiks), n. [L. inflmm, a flowing 
in, from influo. See iNFidriiNT.] 1. '.fhe act 
of flowing in; as, an influx of light or other 
fluid.— 2. Infusion; intromission. 

The influx of the knowledge of God, in relation to 
this everlastiug life, is infinitely of moment. Hale. 

3. t Influence; power. 

; They have a great infltex upon rivers. Hale. 

4, A coming in; introduction ; importation 
: in abundance; that which flows in; as, a 

influx of goods into a country, or an 
wylM, a) of gold and silver. 

The of food into the Celtic region, however, 
was far from keeping pace with the influx of coti- 
■f sinners. Macaulay. 

6. The place or point at which one stream 
: nms into another or into the sea; as, at the 
wi/lMiB of the brook. 

- Iniiuxion (in-fluk'shon), n. [L. influxio, in- 
' jUizioiiis, a flowing into, from fn/m See 
ISPhOBNT.] Infusion; intromission, . 
Influxioust (in-fluk'.shus), a. Influential. 
Influxive (in-fluks'iv), a. Saving influence, 

I nr having a tendency to flow in. 

Infiuxively (in-fluks'iv-li), aciv. In an in- 
fluxive ■manner; by iniiuxion. 

Infold (in-fold'), v.i. 1 , 'To wrap up or iu- 
■wrap;toiuvolve;toinclose.: 

, : : /?»yofrfhis Blaciftiare. . 

2. To clasp with the arms; to embrace. 


, Let me f/yiiif thee, 
And hold thee to my heart. 


Shah. 


Infoldiaent (in-foIiTment), 11 . Act of infold- 
ing; state of being infolded. 

Infoliate (in-fo'li-fit), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
foimm, a leaf. ] To cover or oversprettd with 
leaves. [Hare.] 

Long: may his fruitful vine in/oliatc and clasp about 
iliiii with einhraceinents. HaweU. 

Inform (in-form'), v.t. [Fr. infornm', L. in- 
formo, to shape~fn, intens., and forino, to 
form, shape, from forma, form, shape.] 

1. To give form or shape to ; hence, to give 
organizing power to; to animate; to give 
life to ; to actuate by vital powers ; to im- 
bue with vitality. 

Breatli informs this fleeting frame. Prior. 
Breathes in our soul, informs our vital part. Pofe. 

2. To communicate knowledge to ; to make 
Icnown to by word or writing ; to instruct ; 
to tell; usually followed liy of. 

I am informed thoroughly of the cause. Shale. 

3. To communicate a knowledge of facts to, 
by way of accusation. 

Tertullus, who informed the governor against Paul. 

Acts xxiv. I. 

Syn. To aequaint, apprise, tell, teach, in- 
struct. 

Inform (in-form'), v.i. l.t To take form or 
shape; to become visible. 

It is the Woody business, which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. Skah. 

2. To give intelligence or information. 

He might either teach in the same manner, or in- 
form how he had been tauglit. Monthly Rev. 
—To inform against, to communicate facts 
by way of accusation against; to give intel- 
ligence of a breach of law by ; as, two per- 
sons came to the magistete and informed 
against A. 

Inform (in-form'), a. [L. inf onnw, that has 
no form— f'ft, not, and forma, form, shape. ] 
Without regular form; shapeless; ugly. 

Bleak crags and naked lulls, 

And the whole prospect so inform and rude. Cotton. 

Informal {in-form''al), a. [Preflx in, not, and 
formal.} 1. Not formal; not in the regular 
or usual form; not in the usual manner; 
not according to custom; not in accordance 
with ofliolal, conventional, or customary 
forms; without ceremony; as, an informal 
writing; •in/omafproceedings; an informal 
. visit. ' 

The clerk that returns it shall be fined for his !>«- 
formal letum. Hale; 

2. t Irregular or deranged in mind. ‘ These 
poor ifl/o-nuftf women.’ Shak. 

Informality (in-form-al'i-ti), n. The state 
of being informal; want of regular or cus- 
tomary form; as, the informality of legal 
proceedings may render them void. , 
Informally (in-form'al-li), adv. In an in- 
formal manner; without the usual forms. 
Informant (in-form'ant), n. [L. informans, 
informantis, ppr. ot inf anno, to give form 
to, to sketch, to delineate. See Inpoiim.] 
One who informs or gives intelligence; one 
who informs or offers an accusation; an in- 
former. 

Information, (in-fom-a'shon), n. [L. infor- 
matio, informationis, representation, out- 
line, conception, from informo, to give form 
to. See Inform.] l. The act of infoming 
or communicating knowledge.— 2. News or 
advice communicated by word or writing; 
intelligence;: notice; knowledge derived 
from reading or instruction, or from the 
senses or the operation of the intellectual 
faculties; as, he received fe/ormatfou- a 
man of great information.— 3. In JSnglish 
law, a term used in several senses; (a) in 
criminal law, an information filed by tho 
attorney-general or master of the crown 
office is a substitute for an ordinary in- 
dictment, and is resorted to only in such 
cases of misdemeanour as tend to disturb 
the peace or the government; e.g. libels 
on judges, magistrates, or public officers, 
bribery at elections, cfce. (6) An information 
in the Queen’s Bench in the nature of a quo 
warranto is to test the validity of an elec- 
tion or appointment to a public office, 
(c) An information in Chancery is a suit on 
■behalf of the crown or government as to 
any misapplication of a public charity, or 
on behalf of an idiot's or lunatic’s property, 
(ci) An Information in the .Exchequer is to 
recover money due to the crown, or to re- 
cover damages for an intrusion upon crmvn 
property, (e) The term is also commonly 
used to denote the written statement often, 
but not invariably, made on oath before a 
justice of the peace previous to the issuing 
of a summons or complaint against a person 
charged either; with a crime or: an offence 


punishable summarily. The term is only 
rarely used hi tho law of Scotland. 
Informative (in-form'a-tiv), a. 1. .Having 
power to give fonn or shape toj animating. 
— 2. Giving or serving to give inforinatioi i. 
‘A pleasant and informative book.’ Seois- 
man newspaper. 

Informed (in-formd'), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
formed.} Not formed or arranged; hence, 
ill-formed; shapeless. Spenser.— hiformeii 
stars, in astron. stars not included hi aiiy 
of the constellations. 

Informer (iii-form'6r), n. l. One who ani- 
mates, Informs, or gives intelligence.: 
Informer of the planetary train, 

■Without whose quickening glance their cumbrous 
orbs 

Were brute unlovely mass, inert and deati ! 

Thomson. 

2. Ill law, one who communicates to a 
magistrate a knowledge of the violation of 
any law; a person who lays an information 
or prosecutes any person in the king’s courts 
who offends against the law or any penal 
statute. Such a person is generally called a 
common informer, because he makes it Ids 
business to lay informations, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining his share of the penalty. 
Hence— 3, One who makes a business of in- 
forming against others: used popularly and 
ill a bad sense. 

Informidable (in-for'mid-a-bl), a. [.Prefix 
in, not, and formidable.} Not formidable; 
not to be feared or dreaded. ‘ Foe not in- 
formidable.’ Milton. 

Iliformityt (in-form'i-ti), n. [L. informitct.s, 
unshapelmess, ugliness, from inf or mis, un- 
formea, shapeless— ■in, not, -And forma, form, 
shape.] 'VPaut of regular form; shapeless- 
ness. Sir T. Browne. 

Informous t (in-form'us), a. [L. informis. 
See iNPOSMrrv.] Of no regular form or 
figure; shapeless. 

A bear brings forth her young informous and «n- 
shapeu. Sir T. Browne. 

Infortunate t (in-f ort^a-nat), a, [Preflx in, 
not, and fortunate; E. infortunatiis.} Un- 
lucky; unfortunate. 

Henry, though he be / : ,i 

Assure yourselves, -will never be luikind. Shak. 

Infortimatelyt (in-for'to-nat-li), adv. Un- 
fortunately. 

Infortime, t a. [Prefix in, not, md fortune. ] 
Misfortune. Chaucer. 

EofossO'US (in-fos'us), a. [I. fa, and /ossa, a 
ditch, from fodio, fosmm, to dig.] In hot. 
sunk in anything, as veins In some leaves, 
leaving a channel. 

Infotuadt (in-found'), v.t. [U. inf undo, to 
pour in.] To pour into; to infuse. Sir T. 
More. 

Infra-axillary (in-fra-aks'il-la-rl), a. [L. iu- 
/ra, beneath, and axilla, axil] In bot. a 
term applied to an organ, as a bud, situated 
beueath the axil. 

Infracostal (in-fra-kost'al), a. [L. infra, 
beneath, and costa, rib.] In anat. situated 
beneath the ribs. 

Infract (in-frakt'), v.t. [L. infringo, infra-e- 
tum—in, iiiteiis., and fmngo, to break,]; : 
To infringe; to break; to violate, [Hare.] . 
Infract t (in-frakt'), a. [L. in, not, and 
fmngo, fr actum, to break.] Unbroken; 
sound; whole. 

Infractible (in-frakt'i-hl), a. Capable of 
being broken. 

Infraction, (in-frak'shon), ■)!. [L. inf r actio, 
infractions, a breaking in pieces, from m- 
frmgo, infractmn. See InI'KACT, The 
act of infracting or breaking; breach; viola- 
tion; infringement; non-observance; as, an 
infraction of a ti-eaty, compact, agreement, 
or law. 

Kl\ infractions of love and equity in our social 
relations are speedily punished. Emerson. 

Infractor (in-frakt'er), n. One who infraete 
or infringes; a violator; a breaker. 

Who sh.all be depo-sitory of the oaths and leagues 
of princes, or fulminate against the perjured Ot/r-at- 
tor.c of them? Lord Herbert, 

Infractous (in-frakt'us), a, [L. in, in, and 
frungo, fraetum, to break.] In bot. curved 
inwards. 

Infra dig (in'fra dig). [A contr. of L. infra 
dignitatem.} .Beneath one’s dignity; be- 
neath one’s character, position, or status in 
society. 

Infra^ant (in-frfVgrant), a. [.Prefix in, not, 
and fragrant} JTot fragrant; inodorous. 
Infralapsarian (m'fra-laps-fi"ri-aii), a. Per- 
taining to the Infralapsarians or to their: 
•doctrines. 

Infralapsarian (in'fra-laps-a"ri-aii), w; [L. . : 
infra, below or after, and fapsws, fall.] : 


Fate, far, fat, fgU; me, met, liOr; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bv[.ll; oil. pound; ■u, Sc. ainme; y, Sc. fey. 
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BceUs. oiie of that class of Oalviiiists who 
consider the decree of election as (soutem- 
, plating the apostasy as past, and the elect 
as being in a fallen and guilty state: op- 
posed to Supralapsarian. The infralap- 
sarians consider the election of grace as a 
retnedyfor an existing evil; the supralap- 
sarians regard the infliction of the evil as a 
part of God’s original purpose in regard to 
Tiiou. See SirpiiAnAi’SAiaAK. 
Infralapsarianism (in.'fra-Iaps-a"ri-im- 
iziu), n. The doctrine, belief, or principles 
of the Infralapsarians. 

Infra-maxillary (in-fr.a-niaks'il-la-ri), a. 
[L. infra, beneath, and maxilla, a jaw.] 
in amt situated under the jaw; belonging 
to the lower jaw. 

Infra-median (in-fra-me'<li-un), a. |.L. in- 
fra, beneath, and medium, the middle. ] A 
term applied to the interval or zone along 
the sea -bottom lying at the depth of lie- 
tween 50 and 100 fathoms. This term was 
peculiarly applied to this zone when it was 
believed that marine life did not extend be- 
low 200 fathoms. Marine animals have now 
been dredged from great depths, and marine 
life is believed to extend to all depths of 
the ocean. 

Infra-muiidane (in-fra-mnn'dan), a. [L. m- 
fm, below, and rnunclanm, from mtmdus, 

■ the world.] Lying or being beneath the 
world. 

Infrancliise (in-fraa'chiz), v. t. Same as JS/i- 
franohise. 

Infrangibility (in-fran'ji-hil"i-ii), w. The 
state or finality of being infrangible; infran- 
gibleness. 

Infrangible (in-fran'ji-bl), fs. [Prefix in, not, 
and frangible.] 1, Jfot capable of being 
broken or separated into parts. 

The primitive atoms are supposed infrangible. 

Dr. Cr. Cheyjte. 

2. If otto be violated or infringed. 
Infrangibleness (iii-fraiTji-bl-ntis), n. State 
or quality of being infrangible. 
Infra-orbital, Infra-orbitary (in-fra-ori)'- 
it-al, in-fra-orb'it-a-ri), a. In miat. situated 
below tlie orbit, as a foramen, nerve, &c.; 

. sub-orbital. 

Infrapose (in'fra-poz), v. t. To place under 
or beneath. ‘TerrestriaT surface infra- 
posed to the drift-gravels.’ Austen. 
Infra-position (iuTra-p6-zi"shni)), n. Tosi- 
tion or situation beneath or under. 
Infra-scapular (in-fra-ska'pu-lcr), a. [Tre- 
flx infra, beneath, and scapular (which see).] 
In anat. below or beneath the scapula or 
shoulder-blade; sub-scapular. 
Infra-spinate (in-fra-spi'n.at), a. [L. i/i,fra, 
beneath, and spina, a spine.] In anat. 
below the spine; specifleaHy, applied to a 
muscle of the shoulder arising from the 
back of the shoulder-blade, below it.s spiue. 
Infrequence, Infrectnency (in-fre'kwens, 
in-fre'kvven-si), n. [L. infreguentla. See 
Infrequent.] State of being infrequent or 
of rarely occurring; uncominonness; rare- 
ness. ‘ Infreqxmice otm&itation.' Bp.Eall. 
‘Infrequency or mere formality of devotion. ’ 
Young. 

Infrequent (in-fre'kwent), a. [L. infraquens 
— in, not, and freq%ions, frequent.] Not 
frequent; seldom hai>pening or occurring 
to notice; unfrequent; rare; uncommon. 

A sparing and infrequent worshipper of the Deity 
betrays an habitual disregard of him. WoUa.tton. 

Infrequent! (in-fre-kwont'), n.t. Not to 
frequent; to desert. 

Infrequently (in-fre'kwcnt-li), adc. Not 
frequently. 

Infrigidatet (in-fri'jid-at), v.t. [L. infrigi- 
do, infrigidatum—in, iutens. , and frigido, 
to make cool, from frigidus, cool. See 
Frigid.] To chill; to make cold. Boyle. 
Infrigidationt (in-fri'jid-a"shon), n. The 
act of infrlgidating or making cold. Tatler. 
In&inge (in-frinj'), v. t. pret. A pp. infringed; 
ppr. infringing. [L. vnfringo—in, intens., 
mdfrango, to break.] 1. To break, as laws 
or contracts; to violate, either positively by 
contravention, or negatively by non-fulfil- 
ment or neglect of performance; to trans- 
:,,.gress. ^ 

Having infringed the law, I waive my right 
A.S king, and thus submit myself to fight. Waller. 

2. To destroy or hinder; as, to infringe elfl- 
: eacy. 

All our power 

To be Mj/rfeve/f, our freedom and our being. 

Miltmt. 

Infringe (in-frinjO, r.i 1. To violate some 
rule; to do some evil or injury.— 2. To en- 
croach, trespass, intrude; followed by on or 
«po7i; as, to fn/rinye one’s rights. 
Infringement (in-frinj'meut), n. Act of 


infringing or violating; state of being in- 
^ fringed; violation; infraction; as, the in- 
i fringement of a treaty, compact, or other 
' agreement; the infringementot a law or coii- 
! stitution.~avN. Jireach, non-fullilnieut, in- 
! fraction, violation, transgression, invasion, 

I intrusion, trespass, encroachment. 

Infringer (in-frinj'er), n. One who violates; 

I a violator. 

I Infructuose (in-frukTu-da), «. Not fruitful; 
j not producing fruit; unproductive, 
i Infi’Ugal (in-frd'giil), a. [Prefl.x in, not, and 
I frugal 1 Not frugal; prodigal; e.xtravagant. 
‘It I frugal expon.sea of time.’ Goodman. 
Infrugiferous (in-frd-jif'er-us), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and frutjifero'm.] Not lieariiig fruit. 
Infucatet (in'fu-kfit), v.t. [L, infucu, ivfiica- 
turn—in, intens., and fiicQ, to iiaint.j To 
stain; to paint; to daub. 

Infucationt (in-fu-ka'shon), n. The act of 
painting or staining, especially the face. 
Infula (in'fu-la), n. A name given among 
the ancient Romans to a species of head- 
dress, consisting of a woollen 
l)iuid, generally white, worn jwe 
l)y priests and vestal virgins 
as a sign of their calling, 
by the emperox's and higher I 

magistrates on solemn occa- /Ir^Eil 
sions, and by tlxose seeking 
ixrotection or sanetuaiy. It 
was also placed upon the vie- 
tim in saci-ifico. The term , - , - 
has also been nxoi’e widely ap- stnmp tif in 

plied, as in early times, to ihe Vaticml 
the head-covering of a Chris- 
tian priest, and latterly to a pendent orna- 
ment at the ixack of a mitre. 

Infmnate (iu'fu-mat), v.t, [L. in, in, and 
f wmo, to smoke, from fumus, smoke.] To 
dry by .smoking; to smoke. 

Infumation (iii-fu-ma'shon), n. The act of 
drying in smoke. 

Infume (in-fum'), v.t. [L. infuino, infu- 
matum, to dry in smoke— m, in, and fwmo, 
to smoke, from fumus, smoke,] To dry in 
smoke. 

Infundibular, Infimdibnlate (m-fun-dii>'- 
I u-ler, in-fun-dib'u-lat), a. [From infundi- 
bulum- (u’hich see).] Having the form of a 
funnel. 

Infunditoulata (in-fan-dib'u-la"t(i), n. pi. 
Gervais’ name for the marine Polyzoa, from 
the cell-mouth being round and funnel- 
shaped. The tribe is now known as Gymno- 
Immata (which see). 

Infundlbuliform (in-fiin-dib'u-li-fonn), «. 

[L. infundibulum, a fun- 

.jV nel, and farina, shape,] | 

Havingtheslxapeof afun- I 
nel; specifically, in 6of. ha V- | 
•A iorm of a tube en- ' 

larging giadiially below | 
wi Ih and spreading widely at | 

§ the summit : said of a nxo- I 
nopetalous corolla. I 

Infundibulum (in -fun- j 
dib'u-luni),«.. [L.afunnel; i 
lit. that which is poured I 
into, from inf undo, to pour j 
into-'fn, into, and f undo, i 
'Si to pour.] 1. In anat. a I 

Infundihuiiform Co- appHed to a little j 

raiia (Stramanimn). funiiel-shaped process at- 
tached to the pituitary | 
gh'ind and to a small cavity of the cochlea; | 
also, one of the three large cavities which | 
constitute by their xuiion the pelvis of the | 
kidney.— 2. In zaol. the tube fonned by the j 
coalescence or apposition of the epipodia in | 
the Cephalopoda, commonly termed the i 
Funnel or Siphon. 

Infuneral t (in-f fxTi6r-al), v, t. To bury, esp e- 
cially with funeral rites. 

A.S tliough her flesh did but infunerctl 
Her buried ghost. G. Fletcher. 

Infurcatlon (in-ffir-ka'shon), »i. [L. in, and 
/wrcffl, a fork.] A forked expansion. 
Infuriate (in-fu'ri-at), a. [l.!,. infuriatus. 
See the verb.] Bnraged; mad; raging. Mil- j 
ton. 

Infuriate (in-fuTi-at), v.t. pret. & pp. infu- 
riated; ppr. infuriating: [L.L. infurio, 
infuriatum, to enrage greatly— L. in, in- 
tens., and furio, to enrage, fromfiiria, more 
often pi. furias, rage, madness.] To render 
furious or mad; to enrage. 

Infuseate (in-fus'kat), v.t. [L. infusca, 
infwscatum—in, intens. , and /wco, to make i 
dark, from fusaus, dai'k. ] To darken; to | 
make black; to obsoxu'e. | 

Infuscation (in-fus-ka'shon), n. The act of i 
darkening or blackening; the state of being j 
dark or black. . ■ ' 


Infuse (iu-frizO, r.t. pnd. d. ipp, infused; 
I ppr. infusing. [I'r. inf user, Iroin L, in- 
I jimdo, infuswn, to pour into— 1 «, into, 
and fund’!, to poxn-,] 1. To juiur in, as a 
liquid; to ptrixr; shod. •'I'iuise clour ray;i 
which she infused on me.’ Shale. 

That strong CircKsn liquor cease t’ infuse. Denhafn. 

2. To ixx.stil, a:, pririciplo.s or quail tic.s. 

Why should he desire Co have qualit ies infuied into 
his son v/hich himself never possessedf Stvift, 

3. To introduce; to diffuse; as. to infuse Gal- 
lici,sni.s into a composition.— 4. f To inspire; 
to fill. ‘Infuse his breast with magnanimity.' 
Skak.—b.'Io steep, as vegetable sulx.'itances, 
in liquor xvithout boilhxg for the purpose of 
extracting medicinal or other valuable qual- 
itie.s. 

One scruple of dried leaves is infused in ten ounces 
of wiirin wfittjr, Coxe. 

fi, t 'lo make tin infusion with, as an iiigx'ed- 
ient. ‘Drink, infused xvitli lloffh,’ Bacon. 

Imiilunt.higriif I, Inculcate-, Instil, Inf use. 
See under Implant. 

Infuse t (in-fuz’), Ti. Iiifusioix. Spenser. 
Infuser (in-fuz'er), n. One who or that 
which infuses. 

Infusibility'(in-faz'i-l)ii'''i-ti), n. Tim capa- 
liility of being infu.sed or poured in. 
Infusibility (bx-fuz'i-biri-ti), n. 1 1 ’refix in, 
uot, and fusibility.] The incapability of 
being fused or dissolved. 

Infusible (in-fuz'i-bl), a. Capfdile of being 
infused. ‘ The, doctrines being i-nfueilde into 
all.’ I/anwwnd. 

Infusible (in-fuz'i-bl), a. flTclix in, not, and 
fusible.] Not fusible; incapable of fusion or 
of being dissolved or melted; as, an infusible 
crucible. 

Alumina, alone, is infusible. y. Nicat. 

Infusion (in-fu'zhon), n. [L. infusio, infusi- 
onis, froixi infundo. See Infuse.] 1. 'fhe 
act of infusin,g, pouring in, or instilling; 
instillation ; introduction ; as, the infusion 
of good principles into the mind ; the wi/n- . 
.s'iwi- of ardour or zeal. 

Our language has received innumerable elegancies 
.and improvements from tliat infusion of Hebraisms 
which are derived to it out of the poetical piassages 
in Holy Writ. Btldiscn. 

2. That which is infused or instilled; sugges- 
tion; whisper. 

His folly and his wisdom are of his own growth, not 
the echo or injusion of otlier men. Suiift. 

3. The process of steeping a substance, as a 
plant, inxvatei’, inordertoextraetitsrdrtues. 

4. The liquor so obtained.— 6.! The act of 
dipping into water or other fluid ; immersion. 

’ liaptism by infusion. ’ J ertin. 

Infttsionism (in-fxVzhoix-izm), n. The doc- 
trine that souls are pre-e.xi stent, and that 
a soul is divinely infused into each human 
feetus as soon as it is formed by generation: 
opposed to TradneianUm and Creationism. 
Infusive (in-fOs'iv), a. Having the power of 
infusion; having the power of diffusing itself 
thi-ough. ‘The in/usice force of Spring on 
man.’ Thomson. 

Infusoria (in-fu-.so'ri-a), 91. pi. [1.] A class 
of minute, mostly microscopic, anixxxals, so 
named from being frequently developed in 
organic Infusions, provisionally regarded as 
the highest class of the Protozoa. They are 
provided with a mouth, are destitute of 




Magnified Drop of U^ater, showing Infusoria, &c, 

I, Volvox glaiiator (a plant, a low form of Alga:). 
2, Stentor polymorphus, 3, Urceolaris scypliina. 
4, Stylonychia mytims. S» Zoospermoa Ferussaci. 
6, Triciiotia carinutn. 7, Monas ternio. 8, Pandorina 
morum. 9, Bursaria truncatella. lo.Vagiiiicola crys- 
tallina. ri, Cercaria gibba, is. Zoosperinos decu- 
manus. 13, Ainphileptus fasciola. 14. Vorticella con- 
vallaria. 15, Euptotes truncatus. ifi, Trachelocerca 
olor, 

pseudopodia, but are funxisbed with vibra- 
i tile cilia. Most are free-swixxxiiiing, but some 


ch, cAain; Oh, Sc. loch; 
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form colonies l)y burtdiiiff, and are fixed to 
a solid object in their adult condition. The 
body consists of an outer transparent cuticle, 
u layer of firiu sarcodc called the cortical 
layer, and a central mass of sezniliquid 
.sarcodcwhicli acts as a stomach. Amioleus, 
which is .supposed to he an ovary, having 
'attached to its outside a spiierical particle 
called the nucleolus, £tnd supposed to be a 
.sperzu.aticghznd, is imbedded in the cortical 
hiyer. ( lontnictions of the body are effected 
by .sarcode fibres. The cilhi, with which 
most ai-e furnished, are not only organs of 
locnrnation, but form currents by which 
food is oiirried into the mouth, lleproduc- 
tion takes place variously. Tiiey are divided 
into three orders, Ciliata, Suctoria, and 
Magellata, in accordance with the character 
of their cilia or contractile filaments. Many 
of the organisms included by the older 
zoologists among Infusoria are now gener- 
ally regiirded as vegetable. 

Infusorial, Infusory (in-fu-sO'ri-al, in-m'- 
zo-ri), a. Tertaining to the Infusoila; com- 
posed of or containing Infusoria. 

InfasoiN (in-fu'zo-ri), n. pL Infusories 
(in-fu'zo-z’iz). One of the Izifusoria. 

Ingt (ing), 'll. A meadow. 

Bill for dividing- and inclosing certain open cominon 
fields, common pastures, and other commonable 
lands, within the manors or manor and township of 
Heming^, in the county of Lwicolu. 

journals of the House of Commons 

-lag. A suffix of various origins and sigiiifi- 
oiitions (a) A patronymic suffix very 
common in Anglo-Saxon, and still seen 
in proper names, signifying- son of, native 
or man of; as, son of Birl; Elisfwy, 

son of Elisha; BilK'nii; WalsMifl’liam ; &c. 
(h) The noun ing, a meadow, a common 
element in English place-names; as, Dork- 
ing, Wappinp', Deepmp, &c. (c) The ter- 

znmation of the verbal noun, in A. Sax. 
wng; as, cleansmf/, A. Sa.x. clcensung. 

(d) The present participle ending, repre- 
sezjting the old ande, ends; as, loving. 

(e) Diminutive for ling; as, farthiziff, in A. 
Hax. f earthling, fmrthung. 

Inga (in'ga), n. A large genus of leguminous 
American trees or shrubs, having abruptly 
pinnate leaves, and rather large flowers, 
in globose or spiezrte umbels ; flattened or 
roundish, often very large, pods; and seeds 
envelopeil in a sweet white pulp, which is 
often eaten. 

Ingage (in-gajO, v.t. [Prefix to, sind gage.] 

. To engage or pledge to. 

, Noble she was, and thought 
I stood 5/taA. 

[In some editions of Shakspere (AU’s Well 
That Unds Well, v. 3).] 
IngannatiOUt(in-gan-a'shon), n. [It. ingan- 
nare, to cheat. ] Cheat; fraud. Sir T. Browne. 
Ingate (in'gat), n. l.f Entrance; passage in. 

Therein resembling; Janus auncient, 

Wiiicli liatli in charg-e the ingaie of the year. Spenser. 

2. In founding, the aperture in a mould for 
pouring in fused metal ; technically ozilled 
the tadge. 

Ingathering (in'gaspn-er-ing), n. The act of 
gathering or collecting together into a place; 
specificiilly, the act or business of collecting 
and .securing the fruits of the earth; harvest; 
as, the fezrst of TOpatAfiriwg. 

Ingelable (in-jel'a-bl), a, [Prefix in, not, and 
■ gelabU.] Incapable of being congealed. 
Ingeminate (in-je'mi-nat), a. [L. ingemin- 
atm, pp, of ingemino, to redouble. See the 
verb.] Redoubled; repeated. ‘An ingem- 
inate expression.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Ingeminate (iu-j e'mi-nat), v. t. [L. ingemino, 
wipemiuatwm— Ml, intens., and gemino, to 
i double, from geminm, twin.] To double or 
repeat. 

He would often ingeminatt the word pence, peace t 
Clare7idon. 

Ingemination (in-jo-mi-na'shon), n. Repeti- 
tion; reduplication. 

The iteration and of a given effect, 

moving througlj subtile variations that sometimes 
disguise the theme. De Qaincey, 

Ingender (iu-jenffier), ut. Same as En- 
gender. 

Ingen.er,t n. The spelling in some of the 
old editions of .Shakspere ot enginer or 
engineer. Samlet, Hi. 4. 

IngeneraMlity (in-jen'er-a-hil'''i-ti), n. 
Quality of being ingenerahle; incapability of 
being engendered. 

Ingenerahle (in-jeu'er-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and generable.] Incapable of being 
-engendered or produced. Boyle. 
Ingenerable (in-jcn'er-a-bl), a. [Prep, in, 
nnd generahle:} Capable of being ingener- 
ated or produced within. 


Iiigenerably(in-jen'er-a-bli), adr. So as not 
to be generable, Cudimrth. 

Ingeuerate (in-jen'er-at), v.t. [L. ingenero, 
ingeneratuni — in, and genera, to generate.] 
To generate or produce within. 

N oble habits are ingcnemted in the soul. Hale. 

Ingenerate (in-jen'er-iit), a. Generated 
within; inborn; innate; inbred; as, ingen- 
erate powers of body. ‘Qualities ingen- 
erate in his judgment.' Baaon. 
Ingenlosity (in-jeffiI-os"i-ti), n. Ingenuity; 
canning. ‘ Whose cunning or ingoniogity no 
art . . . can I’each to by imitation. ’ Cud- 
worth. [Rsire.] 

Ingenious (in-je'ni-us), a. [L. imjcvinnun 
—in, and geii, root of gigno, to beget.] 

1. Possessed of genius or the faculty of in- 
vention; hence, skilful or prompt to int'ent; 
having an aptitude to contrive, or to form 
new coinhinations of ideas; zis, an ingenious 
author; an ingenious mechanic. 

The more ingeniotts men are, the more they are 
apt to trouble theJiiseives, Temple. 

2. .Proceeding from, pertaining to, or char- 
acterized by genius or ingenuity; of curious 
design, structure, or mechanism; as, aii i'/t- 
genious performance of any kind; an ingeni- 
ous scheme or plan ; an ingenious model or 
machine; 'TOgcnfoM.s fabric; ingenious con- 
trivance.— 3. Witty; well conceived; clever; 
as, an ingenious reply.— 4, f Dwelling in the 
mind; heartfelt; mental; intellectual. ‘In- 
genious studies.’ Shale. 

The king is mad ; how stiff is iny vile sense. 

That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge sorrows ! Better I were distract. 

Sha&. 

5.t Ingenuous. 

A right ingenious .spirit, veil'd merely with the 
vanity of youth and wildness. 

Match at Midniffhl, Old play. 
(Early) printers did not discriminate between emi- 
nent and imminent, president and precedent, ingen- 
uous and ingenious, and these words were used or 
rather printed interchangeably almost to tlie begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. G. P. Marsh. 

Ingeniously (in-je'ni-us-li), adv. In an in- 
genious manner; with ingenuity; with skill; 
'wittily j clfivorlyt 

Ingeiuousness (iu-je'ni-us-nes), n. The 
quality of being ingenious or prompt in in- 
vention; ingenuity. 

Ingenitet (in-jen'it), a. [L. imjenitus—in, 
and genitus, horn.] Innate; inborn; inbred; 
native; ingenerate. 

It is natural or ingenite, which comes by some de- 
fect of the organs and over-much brain. Burton. 

Ingenuity (in-jeii-u'i-ti), n. [Fr. ingdmnte; 

L. ingenuitas, fi‘om ingemms. See iNGBNU- 
otrs.] 1. The qixality or power of ready izi- 
ventlon; quickness or acuteness in combin- 
ing ideas, or in forming new combinations ; 
ingeniousness; skill; as, how many machines 
for saving labour has the ingenuity of men 
devised and constructed!— 3. Curiousness 
in design, the effect of ingenuity; as, the 
ingenuity of a plan or of mechanism. — 

3.t Openness of heart; fairness; candom-; in- 
genuousness. See IN033NIOIJS, 6. ; 

On the sincerity and punctuality of this confession 
I am willing to depend for all the future regard of 
mankind, and cannot but indulge some hopes, that 
they whom iny oflence has alienated from me, may 
by this instance of ingenuity and repentance be pro- 
pitiated and reconciled. Johnson. 

— Genius, Wisdom, Abilities, Talents, Parts, 
Ingenuity, Capacity, Cleverness. See under 
Genius. 

Ingenuous (in-jen'n-us), a. [L. ingenmis, 
freehoim, ingenuous— to, and gen, root of 
gigno, to beget.] 1. Of honourable extrac- 
tion; freeborn; as, ingenuous blood or birth. 

2. Noble; generous; as, an ingenuous ardour 
or zeal. 

If an ingenuous detestation of falsehood be but 
carefully and early instilled, that is the true and ( 
genuine method to obvmte dishonesty. LocAe. 

3. Open; frank; fair; candid; free from re- 
serve, disguise, equivocation, or dissimula- • 
tion : used of persons or things ; as, an in- 
genuous mind, an ingenuous man, an in- ’ 
genuous declaration or confession. —J»- 
genuous. Open, Frank. Frank relates to - 
the speech and niimner. That person is 
frank who is open and unreserved in the 
expression of his sentiments, whatever they i 1 
may be. An open man speaks out at once 
what is uppermost in his mind. Openness \ 3 
is the opposite of concealment, reticence, 

or reserve. It is a less active quality th an 
frankness; and, while openness is consistent 1 
with timidity, frankness implies some de- i J 
gree of boldness. Ingenuous implies a per- I 
raanent moral quality. A man may be not 
remarkably frank, yet thoroughly ingenu- ! 


t OILS, that is, a lover of integrity and a liater 
of dissimulation. Men of retiz'ing mannei- 
I, are often truly ingenuous, for ingenuous- 
] ness is more allied to modesty than to fi-ank- 
ness!— S yn. Open, frank, unreserved, zjrt- 
Ies.s, plain, sincere, candid, fair, noble, 
■I generous. 

. Ingenuously (in-jen'u-us-li), adv. In an in- 
genuous manner; openly; feirly; oanclidjv. 
Ingenuousness(in-.ien'u-us-nes), n. The con- 
dition or quality ot being ingenuous; open- 
j ness of heart; frankness; fairness. 

. Ingenyt (in'je-ni), n. [L. ingenium, innate 
or natural quality— to, within, and gen, root 
, of piyno, to beget.] Wit; ingenuit'y. ‘The 
[ production of his Mzpewy.’ Boyle. 

; Ingerminate (in-jerm'iii-iit), 'uf. To cause 
to germinate or sprout. 

J Ingest (in-jest'), t’.f. [D. ingei-o, ingesUmt, 

; to bezir or throw into— fn, Into, and gero, 
to bear.] To throw into, zis the stomach. 

‘ Ingested meats.’ Blaokmore. [Rare.] 

■ Ingestion (in-jest'shon), n. [L. ingestio; Ih'. 

ingestion.] The act of throwing into, as 
; into the stomach ; as, the ingestion of milk 
’ or other food. 

Ingine (in-jin'), n. Mental endowment; 
abilities; pzirts; genius; wit; iugemiity. 
[Obsolete and Scotch.] 

Sejanus labours to marry Livia, .and worketh (with 
all liis ingine) to remove Tiberius from the know- 
ledge of public business. B. yo?!JO«. 

Ingirt (in-gert'), v. t. To engizt; fo eneii’cle; 
to gird; to surround; to environ. 

The wreath is ivy that ingirts our brows. Drayton. 
Ingirt (in-gert'), p. and a. Ench-cled; sur- 
rounded, environed. 

And caus’d the lovely nymph to fall forlorn 
In Dia, with circumfluous seas Fenton. 

Ingle (ing'.gl), n. [Probtibly from the Celtic; 
comp. Gael, aingcai, cingeal. Corn, engil, 
lire.] l.t Flame; blaze. Hay. —2. A fire or 
fireplace. [Scotch.] 

Inglet (ing'gl), n. [Written also engle; per- 
haps from A. Sax. enge, close, narrow, and 
originally meaning oiie closely connected; 
or from A. Sax. engel, cengel, an angel.] Ori- 
ginally, a male favourite or pariunour in a 
bad sense; subsequently used as a term of en- 
dearment; a mistress; a sweetheart; a friend, 
male or female; an engle. 

Call me your love, your ingle, your cousin, or so; 
but sister at no hand. Dekfttr. 

Coming as we do 

From's quondam patrons, his clear ingles now. 

Massinger. 

Ingle + ( ing'gl.), v.t. To wheedle ; to coax. 

‘ Ingling teats.’ Spenser. 

Ingle-Cheek (ing'gl-chek), n. The fireside. 
[Scotch.] 

There, lanely, by the iHgle-cheek, 

I sat and ey’d the .spewing: reek. Burns. 

Ingle-nook (ing'gl-uolc ), n. Corner hy the 
fire. [Scotch.] 

Inglobate (in-glOh'at), a. In tlie form of a 
globe or sizhere: applied to nebulous mattez-, 
collected into a sphere hy the force of gra- 
vitation. 

Inglobe (izi-gloh'), v. t. To make a globe of ; 
to make globular or spherical. 

So that Prelaty . . . must be fain to inglobe or in- 
cube herself among the Presbyters. Miltofz. 

Ingloriotts (in-glO'ri-us), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and glonous.] 1. Not glorious; not bring- 
ing honom or glory; not accompanied with 
fame or celebrity; without renoxvn; obscure; 
as, an inglorious life of ease. ‘The fori- : 
OTts arts of peace.’ Marvell. 

Some mute, in.glorious Milton here may rest, 

■ Gray. ■ . 

2. Shameful; disgraceful; ignominious; as, he 
charged his troops with inglonous 
‘Inglorious shelter in a foreign land.' J. 
Phillips. 

Ingloriously (in-gld'ri-us-li), adv. Tn an 
inglorious manner; dishonom-ably ; with 
slzanie. 

Ingloriousness (in-glo'ri-us-ues), n. State- 
of being inglorious, or without celebrity. 
Ingluvial (in-glu'vi-al), a. Of or pertaining 
to the ingluvies. 

Ingluvies (in-glu'vi-ez). n. [B.] In znol. (a} 
the crop, craw, or gorge of hii’ds. (6) The 
stomach or paunch of ruminant animals. 
Ingoing (in'go-ing), n. The act of entering; 
entrance. 

Ingoing (in'gil-ing), n. Going in; entering, as, 
on an office, possession, and the like; as, an 
ingoing te\\w.t. 

Ingorge (in-gorj'), v.t. Same as Engorge. 
Ingot (in'got), n. [Of disputed origin. Per- 
haps from TO, and A. Sax. geotan, D. gieten, 

G. giessen, to pom', and originally, like G. 
einguas, meaning the mould for running 


Fate, far, fat, fg,ll; 


me, met. her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, Inill; oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. ahune; y, Sc, iey. 
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the metal into. The I’r. Imgot, an ingot, 
would then probably be the English word 
with the article before it. It is possible 
that the Er. lingot is from L. lingua, a 
tongue, and passed into English as ingot, 
the f being mistaken for the article.] l.f A, 
mould for casting metals in. Chaucor.— 
2, A mass or wedge of gold or silver cast in 
a mould; a mass of nnwrought metal. The 
terra is chiefly applied to the small bars of 
gold and silver intended either for coining 
or for exportation to foreign countries. 
Ingowet (in'go), n. An ingot. Spenser. 
Ingrafft (in-graf'l, v.t To ingraft. 

Ingraft (in-graftO, u.t. [J?r and gra/t. See 
GKAfT.] 1. To insert, as a scion of one tree 
or plairt into another, for propagation ; to 
propagate by incision; hence, to insert; to 
introduce ; as, to ingraft the scion of an 
apple-tree on a pear-ti’ee as its stock; to 
ingraft apeachon a plum. 

This fellow would inifrafi a foreign name 
Upon our stock. Oiyiien. 

2. To subject to the process of grafting, as a 
tree; to furnish with a graft.-— 3. To set or 
fix deep and firm.. Written also Bngraft. 

, /«£‘ra/if«Br love he bears to Cesar. Shak. 

Ingr(tft, Inculcate, Instil, In- t 
fuse. See under IMPliAOT. 
filgrafter (in-graft'6r), n. One who ingi’afts. 
Ingraffcment (in-graft'ment), n. 1. The act 
of ingrafting. — 2. The thing ingrafted. 
Ingralled (in-grald'), p. and a. Same as 
Engrailed. 

Ingrain (ih-gran']), v.t. [Prefix in, and grain 
(which See).] Originally, to dye with grain 
or fcepmes (see Grain, n. 9); latteidy, to dye 
In the grain or raw material before manu- 
facture; to work into the natural texture; 
to Imbiie thoroughly; to impregnate the 
whole substance or natwe of. ‘Our fields 
ingrained with blood,’ Shak. Hence, met. 
to work into the mental constitution so as 
to form an essential element; to in work. 
See Engrain, 

Mere SBn.suality, and even falsehood, would vanish 
away in a new state of existence j but cruelty and 
jealousy seem to be iii^rraiiud in a man who has 
these vices at all. ffetps. 

Ingrain(in-gran'), a. l.t Dyed with grain or 
kennes. — 2. Dyed in the grain or before 
manufacture ; thoroughly imbued or in- 
wrought, as a oolour.— iVlpmfn carpet, a 
carpet manufactured from wool or woollen 
dyed before mamxfactm’e, as a Scotch or 
Kidderminster carpet. 

Ingrain (in-gran'), n. A yarn or fabric dyed 
witli fast colours before manufacture. 
Ingrapple (in-grap'l), v.t. To grapple; to 
seme on; to entwine. 

Ingrate, Ingrateful (in'grftt, in-grat'fyl), 
a. [L. i'vgmtus—in, not, and gratus, agree- 
able, grateful.] 1. Hot having feelings of 
kindness for a favour received; ungrateful. 

2. IJnpleasing to , the sense. 'Ingrateful 
food.' Milton. 

Ingrate (in'grat), n. [Er. ingrat. See the 
adj ective, ] An ungrateful person. 

/wy/wi's/ hehadofrae 
All he could have. MUtm. 

Ingratefolly (in-grat'ful-li), adv. Ungrate- 
fully, 

Ingratefulness (in-grat'fpl-nes), n. Un- 
gratefulness, 

Ihgrately (in'grat-Ii), adv. Ungratefully. 
Ingratiate (in-gra'shi-at), v.t, pret. & pp. in- 
gratiated; ppr. ingratiating. [L. in, into, 
send gratia, favour; comp. It ingrasiare, to 
ingratiate.] 1. To introduce or commend 
to another’s good-will, confidence, or kind- 
ness: always used as a reflexive verb, and 
usually followed by lOith before the person 
wlmse favour i.s sought; as, he endeavoured 
to ingratiate himself taifh me. 

The old man . . . had already himself 

into our favour. Cuu-&. 

; Their managers make them .see armies in the air, 
and give them their word, the more to ingratiate 
themselves tvith them, that they signify nothing less 
than future slaughter and desolation. Addison. 

2,f To recommend; to render easy. 

What difficulty would it (the love of Chri.st) not in- 
gratiate to mi Hammond. 

Ingratitude (in-gra'ti-tM),_«. [Prefix in, 
not, and gratitude; X- ingratitudo, unthank- 
fulness.] Want of gratitude or sentiments 
of kindness for favours received; insensibil- 
ity to fat'ours, and want of a disposition to 
repay them; unthalikMness. 

Ingratitude Is abhorred botli by God and man. 

Sir R.V Estrange. 

Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

■Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A sre.s.t-s{z'i momiet of ingratitudes. Shak. 


eh. chain; Ch, , Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


Ingrave (in-grav'), v.t. Same as Engrave. 
Behold this fruit, whose gleaming rind iHgratfn 
' For the roost fair,’ would seem to award it thiao. 

, , Tennyson. 

Ingrave t (m-gi-av'), v. t. To Idace in a grave; 
to bury. 

At last they came where aii his watry store 
The flood in one deep channel did ingrave. 

Fairfax. 

Ingravidatet (in-gra'vid-at), v.t. [X. in- 
gravido, ingrmidatmn — in, inteiis., and 
gravida, to impregnate, from gravitlm, heavy, 
frequent. ,Sea GRAViP.] To impregnate. 
Ingravidationt (in-gra'vid-a"shon), ?t. The 
act of ingravidating or impregnating, or the 
state of being pregnant or impregnated. 
Ingreat t (in-grat'), v.t. To makegi’eat. 
In^edient (in-gre'di-ent), n. [Fr., from L. 
ingrediens, ingredientis, ppr, of ingredior, 
to go into— Ml, into, and pratfior, to go.] 
That which enters into a compound or is a 
component part of any compound or mix- 
ture; an element. 

This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d ciiaiice 
To our own lips. Shak. 

The love of Nature’s works 
Is an ingredient in the compound man. Cmiper. 
Ingress (in'gres), n. [X. ingrassm, a going 
into, from ingredior. See IngrEWEN’I. ] 

1. Entrance; as, the ingress of air into the 
lungs; specifically, in astron. the entrance 
of the moon into the shadow of the earth in 
eclipses, the sun’s entrance into a sign, Ac. 

2. Power or liberty of entrance; means of 
entering; as, all ingress was prohibited. 

Ingress (in-gres'), v.i. To go in or enter. 
Ingresslon (in-gre'shon), n. [L. ingressio, 
ingressionis, a going into, from ingredior. 
See Ingredient.] The act of entering; en- 
trance. 

Ingressu (in-gres'u), 'ti. [X.) In iaw, an 
abolished writ of enti’y into lands and tene- 
ments. 

Ingressus (in-gres'us), n. [X.] In law, the 
relief which the heir at full age paid to the 
head lord for entering upon the fee, or lands 
fallen by the death or forfeiture of the ten- 
ant, &c. 

lagrieve I (in-grev'), v.t. [Prefix in, intens., 
and grieve.] To make more grievous. Sir 
P. Sidney. 

Ingroove (in-grOv'), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
groove.] To groove in; to join or fix, as in 
a groove. Tennyson. 

Ingross {in-gros'), v.t. Same as Engross. 
Inguilty t (in-gilt'i), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
guilty.] Guiltless; innocent. ‘Inguilty ot 
any indignity.’ Bp. ffall 
Inguinal (in'gwin-al), a. [X. inguinaUs, from 
inguen, inguinis, the groin.] Pertaining to 
the groin; as, an inguinal tumour. 

Ingulf (in-guIf), v.t. 1. To swallow up in 
or as in a gulf or whirlpool; to overwhelm 
by swallowing. 

In the porous earth 

Long while ingulfed, W. Mason. 

2. To cast into or as into a gulf. 

If -we adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail or 
not, we ingulf ourselves into assured danger. 

Hciyivard. 

Ingulfment (in-gulfment), n. The act of 
ingulfing, or state of being ingulfed. 
Ingurgitate (in-g6Ejit-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
ingurgitated; ppr. ingurgitating. [X. ingur- 
gito, ingurgitatum, to plunge into, to gorge 
—in, into, and gurges, a gulf. ] 1. To swallow 
greedily or in great quantity.— 2. To plunge 
into; to ingulf. Fotherhy. 

Ingurgitate (in-ger'jit-at), v.i. To drink 
largely; to swill. ‘To eat and ingurgitate.’ 
Burton. 

Ingurgitation (in-g6r'jit-a"shoii), n. [X. 

ingurgitatio,ingtcrgitationis,ivomingwgito. 
See Ingurgitate.] The act of swallowing 
greedily or in great quantity. ‘A large 
draught and ingurgitation of wine. ’ Bacmi. 
Ingustable (in-gust'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and pwstaftfe.] Incapable of being tasted; 
having no perceptible taste. 

The body Of the element is ingustable, void of all 
sapidity. Sir T, Erotone, 

Ing'wort (ing'w 0 rt),n. [A.Sax. fnp, a meadow, 
and wort, a plant] Meadowwort. 

Inhahllet (in-ha'bil), a. [L. inliaMlis, that 
cannot be managed, unfit— i», not, and ha- 
MUs,M. See Habide.] 1. Hot apt or St; 
unfit; not convenient; as, inhaUle matter. 

2. Unskilled; unready; unqualified: used of 
persons. [Bare.] 

luhattilltyt (in-ha-bil'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being inhabile; uuaptuess; unfitness; want 
of skill; inability. 


Inhabit (in-lia'bif), v.t. [L.inkabite—-in, and 
hahito, to dwell.] 'Fo live or dwell in; to 
occupy as a place of .settled residenoe; as, 
wild beasts inhabit the forest; iishe.s inhabit 
the ocean, Iake.s, and rivers; men inhabit 
cities and houses. 

Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabueth 
i eternity. Is. Ivii. rj. 

Inhabit (In-ha'bit), v.i. To dwell ; to live ; 
to abide. 

They say wild beasts inhaiii here. tValler. 

Inhabit, t im- inhabited. Chaucer. 
Inhabitable (in-im'bit-u-bl), a. Capable of 
being inliabited, or of alfording habitation; 
habitable, ‘ Systems of inhabitable planets.’ 
Locke. 

Inhabitablet (in-ha'bit-a-?jl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and habitable.] Hot habitable. 

The divine Providence so orderinjf all, that some 
parts of tlie world should be habitable, others 
kabitabk, liolUtud. 

Inhabitance, Inhabitancy (in-ha'bit-ans, 
in-ha'bit-an-si), n. The condition of an in- 
habitant; residence; habitancy; pennnnent 
residence in a town, city, or pari.sli; or the 
domiciliation which the law requires to en- 
title a pauper to demand suppoi't from the 
to'wn, city, or parish in which he lives. 

Pe.'sons able and fit for so great ati employment 
ought to be preferred without regard to their 
hiCancy, Fallam, 

Inhabitant (in-ha'ljit-antl, n. [L, inhabit- 
ans, inhabitantis, ppr. of iiihahito, to dwell 
in. See Inhabi’J'.] One wlio dwells or 
resides permanently in a place, or who has 
a fixed residence, as distinguished from 
an occasional lodger or visitor ; as, tlie 
inhabitant of a house or cottage ; the in- 
habitants of a tow'i), city, county, or state. 
In English law the term inhabitant is used 
in various technical senses. Thus a person 
having lands or tenements in his own pos- 
session is an inhabitant for the jmrpose of 
repair of bridges, wherever he may reside; 
but for pmposes of personal services the 
inhabitant must necessarily be a resident. 
j?or the purpose of the poor-rate the word 
means a person reshling permanently, and 
sleeping in the parish. 

luhablta’tiion (in-ha'bit-a"shon), n. [X. in- 
habitatio, inhahttationis, from inhabito, to 
dwell in. See Inhabit.] l. The act of in- 
habiting, or state of being inhabited,— 

2. Abode; place of dwelling.— 3. Population; 
whole mass of inhabitants. [Bare.] 

Universal groan 

As if the whole iuhahitatiem perished 1 Milton. 

laliabitativeness (in-ha 'bit-at-iv-ims), n. 
In phren. an organ supposed to indicate 
the desire of residing permanently in a 
place of abode, 

InbaMtedt (in-ha'bit-ed),a. [Prefix fa, not, 
and habited.] Uninhabited. 

Posterity henceforth lose the name of blessing, 

And leave th’ earth inhabited, to purchase heav’n. 

Biitu. & FU 

Inbabiter (in-ha 'bit-er). n. One who in- 
habits; a dweller; an inhaMtant. 

"VVoe to the inhabiiers of the earth. Rev, viii. 13 . 
Iiihabitress (in-ha' bit-res), n. A female 
inhabitant. 

The church here called the inhaUtress of the gar- 
dens. tip- Riohardsott. 

Inhablet (in-ha'bl), v.t. To enable. 
Inhalant, Inhaleilt (in-bfd'ant, in-hal'ent), 
a. That inhales; inhaling; as, the inhalent 
end of a duct. ‘ The inhalant orifices (of a 
sponge).’ Bop. Ency. 

Inhalation (in-hal-a'shon), n. The act of 
inhaling. 

Tn'hni e (in-haT), v.t. pret. A pp. inhaled; ppr. 
inhaling. [X. inhalo— m, in, into, and halo, 
to breathe.] To draw into the lungs; to 
inspire; to suck in; as, to inhale air: opposed 
to exhale. 

Martin was walking forth to in hale thQ fresh breeze 
of the evening. Arbuihnot and Pope, 

Inhaler (in-hal'er), n. l. One who inhales. 

2. In med. an apparatus for inhaling vapours 
and volatile substances, as steam of hot 
water, vapour of chloroform, iodine, &c.— 

3. An apparatus to enable a person to breathe 

without injui’y in a deleterious atmosphere; 
a respirator, as that used by persons of 
delicate lungs to prevent damp or cold at- 
mospheric air from entering the lungs, or 
that used by cutlers and others who have 
to breathe in an atmosphere full of koa 
dust. . . „ , 

Inhance (in-bans'), v.t. Same as Enhance. . 
Inharmonic, Inharmonical (in-LiU’-mon'- 
ik, in har-mon'ik-al), «. [Prefix in, not, and 
henmonio, harmonical,] Not hai’monic; in- 


zh, arure.— See KEY, 


Whatever evil bhud ignorance, , . . inkaoihty, 
unwieldiness, and confusion of thoughts beget, wis- 
dom prevents. Barro'vj, 
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liamoiuous; discordant. 

latimi, in music, that in wliicli a dissonant 

sound is introduced. 

IllliarmoniOTls(iii-i>ar-mo'’ni-us), a. [Prefix 
iu, not, and harmonious.] Not inunnonious; 
unmusical : discordant. 

InNarmoniously (in-liar-mo'ni-us-li), adn. 
In an iuiiarnionious manner; without har- 
mony; discordantly. 

Inharmoaiousness (in-liar-mo'ni-us-nes), 
ti. The state or quality of being inharmoni- 
ous; wantof hamiony; discord. ‘The inhar- 
moniousmm of a yerae.' Tucker. 
Inharmony (in-hiirtnd-ni), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and harmony.] Want of harmony; dis- 
cord. 

Inhauler (indinl-or), n. Naut. a rope em- 
ployed to haul in the jib-boom. 

Inliearse (in-hdra'), v.t. Same as Inherse. 
Inhere (in-hSr'), v.i. pret. & pp. inhered; 
ppr. inhering. [L. inhmreo—in, and hmreo, 
to stick, to hang.] To exist or be fixed in; 
to be permanently incorporated; to belong, 
as attributes or qualities, to a subject; to 
be Innate; as, colours inhere in cloth; a 
dart inheres in the flesh. 

So fares the soul which more tliat power reveres 
Man c!aini.s from God than what in God inheres. 

Parnell. 

Inherence, Inherency (in-her'ens, in-her'- 
en-si), n. The state of inhering ; existence 
in something. 

Inherent (in-her'ent), a. [L. vnhmrcns, in- 
Imrentis, ppr. of inhmreo, to stick in, to in- 
here in. See Inheke.] 1. Sticking fast; ad- 
herent; not to be removed; inseparable. 

■ Teach my mind a most inherent baseness.’ 
Shak.—'Z. Naturally pertaining to; innate; 
as, the inherent qualities of the magnet; 
the inherent right of men to life, liberty, 
and protection. 

r consider a human soul without education like 
marble in a quarry, which shows none of its inherent, 
beauties till the skill of the polisher fetches out the 
colours, makes the surface shine, and discovers every 
ornamental cloud, spot, and vein that runs through 
the body of it. Spectator, 

Sys. Innate,inborn,uative, natural, inbred, 
ingrained. 

Inherently (in-her'ent-li), adv. By inher- 
ence; inseparably. 

Inherit On-lie'rit), v.t. [O.Er. enMriter, L. 
inhmredito, to inherit, from Imres, an heir.] 
1. In toai. to take by descent from an ances- 
tor; to take by succession, as the represen- 
tative of the fonn&r possessor; to receive, as 
a right or title descendible by law from an 
ancestor at Ms decease; as, the heir 
the lands or real estate of his father; the 
eldest son of the nobleman inheHts his fa- 
ther’s title, and the eldest son of a king in- 
kerits the crown. —2. To receive from a pro- 
genitor as part of one’s nature ; as, the son 
inherits the virtues of his father; the daugh- 
ter inherits the temper of her mother, and 
children often inherit the constitutional in- 
firmities of their parents. 

Prince Harry is valiant; for the cold bood he did 
naturally inherit of Ins father he hath . . , uiamired 
.... with good store of fertile shertis, Shak, 

3. To possess; to enjoy; to take as aposses- 
■sion, by gift or divine appropriation; to 
own; to have; as, to inherit everlasting life; 
to inherit the promises. 

That thou mayest live, and inherit the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee. Dent, xvL so. 

Even such delight 

Among fresh female buds shall you this night 
. at my house. Shak. , 

4. t To put in possession; to seize: with o/. 

It must be great, that can inherit us 
Somachase^a thoughtofill in hiuj, Shah. 
Inherit (in-he'rit), v.i. To take or have as 
an inheritance, possession, or property; to 
come into possession, as an heir or successor; 
to take the position of heir or heirs. 

Thou shalt not inherit in our father’s house. 

Judg. xi.s. 

Sometimes with to. 

The children of a deceased son inherited lo the 
grandfather in preference to a son or jointly with 
him. Srougham, 

Inheritability (in-hoh-it-a-biFi-ti), ?i. The 
quality of bein^ inheritable or descendible 
to heirs. Golaridge. 

Inheritable (In-heTit-a-bl), a. 1, Capable 
: of being inherited; transmissible or descend- 
ible from the ancestor to the heir by course 
\of law; as, an inheritable estate or title,— 

: 2. Capable of being transmitted from the 
- parent to the child; as.mheritable qualities 
or infirmities.— 3. Capable of taking by in- 
heritance, or of receiving by descent; qua- 
:liflecl to inherit. 

, . By attainder ... the blood of the person attainted 


Fate, far, fat, fgU; 


I is so corrupted as to be rendered no longer inherit- 
able. Btachsione. 

Inheritably (in-he'rit-a-bli), adv. By inhe- 
n'tance; by way of inheritance; so as to be 
inherited or transmitted by inheritance. 

He resumed the grants at pleasure, nor ever gave 
them even for life, much less inheritalffy. 

Broiig’hant. 

Inheritance (in-he'rit-ans), n. l. In law, a 
perpetual or continuing right to an estate 
in a man and his heirs ; an estate which a 
man has by descent as heir to another, or 
w'hich lie may transmit to another as his 
heir; an estate derived from an ancestor to 
his heir in course of law.— 2. 'That which is 
or may be inherited. 

And Rachel .and Leah answered and said unto him, 
Is there yet any portion or inheritance for us iii our 
father’s house? Gen. sx.vi. 14 . 

3. A possession received by gift or without 
inirchase; a permanent or valuable posses- 
sion or Messing; especially, that which is 
enjoyed or to be enjoyed as the reward of 
righteousness. ‘The inheritance of the 
saints.’ Col. i. 12. ‘The earnest of our in- 
itentance.’ Eph.i.l4. — 1. Possession; ownei’- 
ship; acquisition. ‘For the inheritance of 
their loves.’ Shak. 

Against the which a moiety competent 

Was gaged by our king wnicb had return’d 

To the of Fortinbras 

Had he been vanquisher. Shah. 

Inbeirttor (in-he'rit-fer), 9L An heir; one 
who inherits or liiay inherit. 

Inheritress, Inlieritrix (in-he'rit-res, in- 
he'rit-riks), «. An heiress; a female who 
inherits or is entitled to inherit after the 
death of her ancestor. 

Joanna II., tbe inheritress oZ the name, the throne, 
the licentiousness, and the misfortunes of Joanna 1. 

Milnian. 

Inheritricet (in-he'rit-ris), n. An heiress. 
Inberse (in-hfersO, n.t. 'lo put or place in a 
herae; to inclose in or as in a funeral monu- 
ment, coffin, orPfislike. 

See where he li^AfSerwci in the arms 

Of the most bloody nurser of his harms 1 Shak. 

Inhesion (in-he'zhon), 71. [L. mhmio, in- 
kwsionis, from inhcereo, to stick in, to inhere 
in.] The state of existing or being fixed in 
something; inherence. 

Inhiation t (in-M-a'shon), «. [L. mhiatio, 
inhiationis, an opening of the mouth, from 
inhio, to gape, to stand with open mouth— 
in, and hio, to gape.] A gaping after; eager 
desire. 

Inhihit (In-hi'bit), uf. [L. inhibeo, inhibit- 
um, to hold or keep in, to restrain— in, in, 
and haieo, tQ have or hold.] 1. To restrain; 
to hinder; to check or repress. 

Their motions also are excited and . . . 

by the objects without them. Seutley. 

2. To forbid; to proiiibit; to interdict. 

Ail men were inJtibited by proclamation at the 
dissolution so much as to mention a parliament. 

Clarendon. 

Inhihiter (in-MTiit-dr), «. One who inhi- 
bits; specincally, in Scots law, a person who 
takes but inhibition, as against a wife or 
debtor. 

InhihitiOtt (in-hi-bi'shon), n. [L, inhibitio, 
inhibitimis, from inhibeo, to restrain. See 
Inhibit.] 1 . The act of inhibiting or state 
of being inliibited.; prohibition; restraint; 
embargo.. 

Paul Wentworth moved to know whether the 
queenls command and inhibition that they should no 
longer dispute of the matter of succession, were not 
against tlieir liberties and privileges. Hallant. 

2. Ill law), (a) a writ to forbid or inhibit a 
judge from farther proceedings in a cause 
depentUng before him ; commonly, a writ 
issuing from a higher ecclesiastical court to 
an inferior one, on appeal. (b),In Scots law, 
(1) inhibition against a debtor is a writ pass- 
ing under the signet, whereby the debtor or 
party inhibited is prohibited from contract- 
ing any debt which may become a burden 
on Ms heritable property, or whereby his 
heritage may be attached or alienated to 
the prejudice of the inhlbiter’s debt. (2) In- 
hibition against a wife at the instance of a 
husband is a writ passing the signet which 
prohibits all and sundry from transacting 
with the wife or from giving her credit, 
InhiMtory (in-hiTii-to-rl), a. Pfoliibitory. 
Inhilde,t ■B.t. [Perhaps allied to Icel. hella, 
to pour.] To pour in, Chaucer. 

Inhive (in-hiv'j, v.t. To put into a Mve; to 
hive. . : 

Inhold (in-hold'), ii.e. pret. & pp. inheld. 
[Prefix iw, and Aoid.] To have infierent; to 
contain in itself. [Bare,] 

Light . . . which the sun inholdsth and casteth forth. 

RaUigh, ■; 


Inholdert (in-h61d'6r), w. An inhahitant. 
Spenser. 

Inhoop (in-h(jp'), v.t. [Prefix in, and hoop.] 
'To confine or inclose in any place. Shak. 
Inhospitable (in-hos'pit-a-bl), a. [Prefix m, 
not, and hospitable.] Not hospitable: (a) 
not disposed to entertain strangers gratuit- 
ously; declining to entertain guests, or en- 
tertaining them with reluctance ; as, an in- 
hospitable person or people, (b) Affording 
no conveniences, subsistence, or shelter to 
strangers. ‘ Inhospitable rocks and barren 
sands.’ Dry den. 

Inhospitableness (in-hos'pit-a-hl-nes), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and hospitableness.] The 
quality of being inhospitable ; (n) want of 
hospitality or kindness to strangers; refusal 
or unwillingness to entertain guests or 
strangers without reward; Qi) want of shel- 
ter, sustenance, or comfort to strangers. 
Inhospitably (in-hos'pit-a-bli), adv. In an 
inhospitable manner; unkindly; illiberally. 
Inhospitality (in-hos'pit-al"i-ti), n. inhos- 
pitableness (which see). 

Inhuman (in-hu'man), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and human.] Not human : (a) destitute of 
the kindness and tenderness that belong- to 
a human being ; cruel ; barbai'Oiis : savage ; 
unfeeling; as, an inhuman person or people. 

Princes and peers attend I while we impart 
To you the thoughts of no inhuman heart. Pope. 

(h) Marked with cruelty; as, an inhwnan 
act.— S yn. Cruel, unfeeling, pitiless, meroi- : 
less, savage, barbarous. 

Inhumanity (m-hu-man'i-ti), n. [Fr. inhu- 
maniU.] The state of being inhuman; 
cruelty; barbarousness. 

Man’s inhufuanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn. Barns. 

Even bear-baiting was esteemed heathenish and] 
unchristian; the sport of it, not the inhumanity^ 
gave otfence. Hutne. 

Inhumanly (in-hu'nmn-li), adv. In an in- 
human manner; with cruelty; barbarously. 
Inhumatet (in-hum'at), v.t. pret. &pp, in- 
humated; ppr. inJnimaiing. To inhume. 
Inhumation (in-hum-ii'shon), n, 1. The act 
of burying; interment.— 2. In chem. ametln id 
of digesting substances by burying the vc.s- 
sel containing them in warm earth or a like 
substance. 

Inhume (in-hum'), v.t. pret. & pp. inhumed; 
ppr. inhuming. [Fr. inhumer, L. inhumo, 
inlmmatum—in, in, and humus, tlie ground, 
akin to horns, man.] 1. To bury ; to inter; 
to deposit in the earth, as a dead body. 

No hand his bones shall gather or inhume. Pope. 

2. In chem. to digest in a ves.sel surrounded 
with warm earth, or tlie like,— 3.1 To serve 
as a tomb for. Sir 'T. Herbert. 

Inia (in'i-a), n. A genus of Cetacea belong- 
ing to the dolphin family, containing only 
one known species, J. boliviensis, remark- 
able for the distance at which it is found 



Inhi boliviensis. 


from the sea, frequenting the remote tribu- 
taries of the river Amazon, and even some 
of the elevated lakes of Peru. It has bristly 
hairs on its snout, and is from 7 to 12 or 1-i 
feet long. 

Inial (in'i-al), a. Of or pertaining to the 
inion or ridge of the occiput. 

lulmaginable (in-lm-aj'in-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and imaginable.] Unimaginahle ; 
inconceivable. Pearson. 

Inimical (in-im'ik-al), a. [L. mimicus—m, 
not, and amious, friendly.] 1- Having tlie 
disposition or temper of an enemy; un- 
friendly : chiefly applied to private enmity. 
2. Adverse; hurtful; repugnant. ‘Savage 
violences inimical to commerce.’ Ward. 

Inimicality (in-im'ik-al"i-ti), n. The state 
of being inimical; hostility; unfriendliness. 

Inimically (in-im'ik^al-li), adv. In an in- 
imical, adverse, or unfriendly maimer. 

Inimicoust (in-im'ik-us), a. Inimical. ‘In- 
imieom to the stomach.’ Evelyn, 

Inimltability (in-im'i-ta-Ml"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being inimitable. 

Inimitable (in-ira'i-ta-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and imitable.] Not imitable; incapable of 
being imitated or copied; surpassing imi- 
tation; as, inimitable beauty or excellence; 
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INJBWOUS 


ail iaiuntablc ilescription ; muniUihlc elo- 
quence. 

What is mo-it excelkiit is most mimitahk. 

LhnkiTm. 

IniniitaWeness (in-ini'i-ta-!il-iie.-i), n. In- 
irnitability. 

Inimitably (in-im'i-ta-bli), adv. In an in- 
imitable manner; to a degree beyond imita- 
tion. 

Clianus sHch .ns thino, inimitably great. Broome. 
Inion (in'i-im), n. [ftr. iniun, the nape of 
tile neeic.] In aaat. the I'idgeof the ooeiput. 
Iniquitous (,in-i'kwit-ii.s), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to, or ehiiraetorized by iniquity; an just; 
wieked; as, an iniquitous bargain; an ini- 
quitotw proceeding. 

We can hardly pronounce Mixry'.s e:-;eciitiou to 
h.ave been so wholly iniquitoits ana unwiuTautable 
as it has been reprcseirtea. Hallatu. ' 

SYN.Wieked, unjust, unrigiiteous, nefarious, 
criiiiirifil. 

Iniquitously (in-i'kwit-ns-li), ado. In an 
iniipiitous manner; unjustly; wickedly. 
Iniquity (in-i'kwi-ti), n. [i'r. iniquM, L. 
iuiquitas — iniqum, unequal, unjust, from 
in, not, and aiq whs, equal. See Equity. | 

1. Want of equity ; a deviation from recti- 
tude; absence of equal or just dealing; gross 
injustice; unrighteousness; as, tlie iniquUij 
of war; the iniquity of the slave-trade. 

But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her 
poppy, and deals with the memory of men without 
the distincuan of merit to perpetuity; who can but 
pity the founder of the pyramids! Sir T. Browne. 

There is a greater or less probability of a hajipy 
issue to a tedious war, according to the rigliteousncss 
or iniquity of the cause for which it w.as cisminenced, 
Sinalridqe. 

2. A particuhir deviation from rectitude; a 
Sin or crime; wickedness; any act of injus- 
tice. 

Your iniquities have separated between you and 
your God. Is. ii.v. 2. 

3. In Scofs lim, an obsolete expression usu- 
ally applied to the decision of an inferior 
judge who has decided contrary to law, in 
whiidi case he is said to have committed in- 
iquity.—i. The name most commonly given 
to the character who was the personiticatioii 
sometlme.s of one vice and sometimes of 
another in the old ‘Moi-alities’ or moral 
plays. lie was .sometimes named after the 
peculiar vice he personifled, but generally 
bore the name simply of ‘Iniquity.’ He was 
the Imtfoou of the pieces, his chief empla.y- 
inent being to make sport with the devil, 
leap on his back, and belabour iiirn with his 
dagger of latli till he made him roar. In- 
iquity was the prototype of the more modern 
hunch, clown, .and harlequin. 

That w.as the old way, gossip, when Iniquity Cianie 
in, like Hokos Pokos, in a juggler’s jerkin, with false 
skirts, like the knave of clubs, S. Jonsan. 

Iiiiqttousi (iu-i'ktvus), a. [t. iniqtms—in, 
not, and ccquiw, fair, impartial.] Unjust; 
wiclced; iniquitous. Sir T. Bi-uwne. 
Inirritahility (in-ir'rit-a-biri-ti), n. The 
quality of being inirritable; good-nature, 
lairi’itable (in-ii''rit-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and irritable.] Hot irritable; good-natured; 
in physiol, not susceptible of irritation or 
contraction by excitement. 

Inirritative (in-ir'rit-iit-iv), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and irritative.] Hot irritative; not ac- 
companied witli excitement; as, un inirrit- 
ative fever. 

laisle (in-il'), «.f. [Prefix in, and Me.] To 
make an isle of; to enisle; to surround; to 
encircle. ‘ fuisfeti in liis arms.' Drayton. 
Initial (in-i'slial), a. [Ft'., from L. initials, 
from imtium, beginning, from ineo.initwm, 
to .go in — in, in, and eo, itum, to go.] 

1, Placed at the beginning; standing at the 
head; as, the initial letters of a word.— 

2. Of or pertaining to the beginning; begin- 
ninjj; incipient; as, the initial symptoms uf 
a di'sea,se. 

Moderate labour of the body conduces to the pre- 
servation of health and cures many initial diseases. 

Harvey. 

Initial ( in - i ' shal), n. The first letter of a 
word: a person's MiifiVcZs are the first letters 
in proper order of the words composing his 
name. 

Initial (in-i'shal), D.f. pret. &pp. initialled.; 
ppr. initialling. To put one’s initials on or 
to; to sign or mark by initials. 

Initially (in-i'shal-li), adv. In an initial 
manner; in an incipient degree; by tvay of 
beginning. 

Our Lord did initially and ia part exercise tho.se 
. functions upon earth. Barrow. 

Initiate (in-i'shi-at), v.t. pi-et &_pp._ initi- 
ated; ppr, initiating. [h. initio, initiatii.m, 
to begin, to initiate, from initium, a be- 


ginning, from {neo, iiiitnm, to go intit, to 
cuter upon, to begin -In, into, .and ro, tn gu.] 

1. To begin or enter upon; to: introduce; to 
set afoot; to make a lieginuing with. 

Many secret designs only initiated tiieu, and not 
executed till loiu; after. Chirendcni. 

2. To guide or direct by iirstruotion in rudi- 
ments or principlcB; to introduce; to let 
into .secrets; to indoctrinate. ‘To initiate 
hi,s pupil into any part of leaniing.’ Locke. 

3. To introduce into a society or' organiza- 
tion; to admit. 

He was initiated into iiuif a do-een clubs before he 
xvas one and twenty, Sfectator. 

Initiate (in-i'slii-at), vA. To do the first 
act; to perform the flr.'jt rite; to take the 
initiative. 

Tlie king iiirnself initiates to the pow'r, 
fjeatters with quiv'riiitf ii.iiid the ssacred Hour. 

Poise. 

Initiate (in-i'sJii-.at), tt. [L. initiatu.s, p|:). of 
initio. See the verb.] 1, Unpractised; new, 
‘The initiate fear that wants litird use.’ 
Shale. [The passage quoted seems to give 
tile only instance of this iiso.]-~2. Initiated; 
be.giin; commenced; introduced to a know- 
ledge of; instructed in. 

To rise in science, .i.‘i in bliss, 

Initiate ill the secrets of tlie skies ! Yinntjt. 

In law, ii man is said to become initiate. 
teiuuit by courtesy in his wife's estate of 
inheritance on the birth of i.ssue capable of 
inheriting the same, his estate not being 
cotiBiimiuate till the death of the wife. 
Initiate (in-i'shi-at), ■n. One who is initi- 
ated. 

Initiation (iu-i'shl-fi".shon), n. [L. initiatio, 
initiatmiis, from initio. See IfriTi.iTE.l 
The act or process of initiating; introduction 
to or first acquaintance with something; as, I 
the ceremony of introducing one into a neiv 
society, by instructing him in its principle.^, 
rules, or ceremonies. ‘A late initiation into 
literature.’ Pope. 

Silence is the first thin§^ that is taught us at our rn- 
zVjUifih;.' into the sacred mystenes. Broome. 

Initiative (in-i'shi-at-iv), a. Serving to in- 
itiate: initiatory. 

Initiative (in-i'shi-fit-iv), n. [See Initiate.] 

1. All introductory act- or stop; the first 
active procedure in any enterprise ; begin- 
ning; first essay; as, he took tlie initiativo. 

The undeveloped initiatives of good tliitig's to come. 

Is. Taylor. 

2. Power of conmiencing; power of taking 
the lead or of originsitirig; thus, in legi,shi- 
tive assemblie.s constituted so as to comprise 
more thmi one chamber, or more than one 
distinct and co-ordinate power, that branch 
of the legislature to which belongs of right 
the power to propose measures of a par- 
ticular class is said to have the hiiiiative. 
with respect to those measures. 

Initiatory (in-i'shi-ii-to-ri), a. l. Of or per- 
taining to or suitable for a beginning or 
introduction; introductory; as, an initi- 
atory .step.— 2. Inifciatin,g or serving to in- 
itiate; introducing liy instruction, or by tlie 
use and application of symbols or cere- 
monies. 

Two inUiatory rites of the Sctine general import 
cannot exist to^etlier. Jf. Masofe. 

Initiatory (in-i'slii-a-to-ri), n. Introductory 
rite. 

Baptism is a constant inUiettory of the proselyte. 

Addison. 

Inition (in-i'shon), n. [L.L. initio. SeelN- 
ittate.] a beginning. 

Here I note the inition of my lord’s friendsliip witit 
Mountjoy, Sir R. Nauuton. 

Inject (in-jekt'), ®.f. [L. injicio, injcctwm, 
to throw into, to inject— mi, into, and jacio, 
to throw.] 1. To thi’ow in; to dart in; as, 
to inject anything into the mouth or stom- 
ach,— 2. To cast or throw in general. 

Tiiey surround 

Tlie town with walls, .and mound infect on mound. 

Pope. 

Injection (in-jcldslum), n. [L. injcctio. in- 
jectionis, irora injicio. See Inject.] 1. The 
act of injectiiig’ dr throwing in, a.s the for- 
cible throwing of a liquid medicine into a 
cavity of the body by a syringe or pipe.— 

2, That which is injected or thrown in, as 
a liquid medicine thrown into a cavity of 
the body by a syringe or pipe; a clyster.— 

!-). In anat. (a) the act of filling the vessels 
of an animal body with some coloured sub- 
stance, in order to render visible their flg- 
mes and ramifications, (b) The preparation 
itself thus formed by injection.— 1. In steam- 
engiaes, (a) the act of throwing cold water 
into the condenser of a steam-engine, (b) The 
cohl water thrown into a condenser to pro- 


I (bice a Vi'ieuuiii.- cnck, in asteam- 

j rnyinv, the coi'k by whicb cold water is 
I thrown into a comleiiser. -• /i.yV’tgbi// cirn- 
I dcn.ier, a vessel in wliieh .steam is comleiised 
hy tiic direct ca'intiict td' viaU v. -/njretion 
engine, a steam-engine in whicli the steam 
is condensed by a jet of cold water thrown 
into the condenser.— //ycctiow pip'', a piiie 
through which water is injected into tlte 
condenser of a steam-engine, to cunilem-e 
tlie steanu—Injeotimi imter, the water thus 
tlirown. 

Injector (in-jekt'erj, n. One who or that 
ivliirii inject.?; specific, ally, an appanitiLS for 
.supplying the boilers of .stctim-eiigiiu-s, es- 
pecially the lioilers of locomotive engine.s 
with water. Its main .superiority over the 
feed-pump consists in the fact that it worlis 
equally well whether the engine is running 
or at rest, wheretts tlie feed-pump acts only 
while, it i.s running. 

Injeer (in-Jer'), v.i. [Fr. s'ingerer, to mctldlc 
or interfere, L. inyerore — in, in, and gero, to 
c.arry.] To insininato; to introduce' by in- 
direct or artful nieans. [Scotch.] 

A stratagem from first to last, to iiijeer into your 
confiiience some espi.il of liis own. Sir !!\ Sccite. 

Tnjelly (in-jelTl), v.t. To deposit or incor- 
porate as in a jelly. [Kare.] 

Like fossik in the rock. wiUi golden yoiks 
Imbedded or injellied. Tennyson. 

Injoin (in-joiiT), at. Same im Dnjom, 
Injoint (in-Joint'), v. t. To unite together tt.s 
with joints; to join. Shale. 
injuennaity; t (in-jn-kund'i-ti), n. IL. vu- 
jiicimditas, from itijncundini, unpleasant — 
in, not, and juotmclm, ple,astizit, ] Uniileas- 
antness; disagreeableness. Coekemm. 
InjudlcaWe (in-jiVdi-ka-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and judicable.] Hot cogniztible by ti 
judge. Hailey. [Bare.] 

Injuilieial (in-ju-dp.shal), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and judieial.] Hot judicial; not ac- 
cording to the forms of law. 

Injudicious (in-ju-di'shus), a. [Prefl.x in, 
not, faidjtuKdous.] Not Judicious: («)Yoid 
of judgra'ent; acting witliout judgment; tm- 
Wise; as, an injudieiom penson. ‘An inju- 
fZiCiOMS biogTiipIier.’ Murphy, (h) Not "nc- 
cording to sound judgment or discretion; 
unwise; as, an iujudicimiii measure.— Si'N. 
Indiscreet, inconsiderate, incautious, nn- 
wise, rash, hasty, imprudent 
Injudiciously (in-ju-di'slms-li), adv. In ttn 
injudicious manner; uuwlBely. 
Inludiciousness (in-ju-di‘a!ius-iies), n. 
The qutility of being injudicious or unwise. 
Injunction (in-jaugk‘short), «. [L. injune- 
tiu, injicnotkrnis, from injumjo, to enjoin — 
in, and jungo, to join.] 1. 'The tict of enjoin- 
ing or clirecting; direction.— 2. Tliat which 
is enjoined; a command; order; jirecept. 

For .still they knew, toul ought to li.ave still remem- 
bered, 

The liigh injunction not to taste tli,a£ fruit. 

Milton. 

3. In law, a writ or process granted by a 
court of equity, tind in some cases under 
statutes by a court of law, whereby a party 
is requiretl to do or to refrain from doing 
certain acts, according to the e.xigeney of 
the writ. 

Injure (in'jer), v.t. pret. & pp. injured; pi>r. 
injuring, [Fr. injuriei'; L. injurior, from 
injvrki, injury. See Injuiiy.] To do harm 
to; to impair the excellence, value, strength 
of, .and the like; to hurt; to damage: <«) to 
hurt or wound, as the person ; to impair 
soiiiulne.s.s, as of health, (h) To damage nr 
lessen the value of, as goods or e.slate. 
(c) To ahauder, tarnish, or inipair, as reputa- 
tion or character. (d) To impair or diminish, 
as happiness, (e) To give pain to, ,as sen- 
sibility or feeling; to grieve. (/ j To impair, 
as the intellect or mind. 

Injure,! Ji. Injury. Chaucer. 

Injure!’ (iu'jcv-Or), n. One who or that 
which injures or wrongs. 

The upright jutfee will counteimnce right, and dis- 
couiiten.auce wroiiif, whoever be tlie titjnrer or suf- 
ferer. Atterbury. 

Injurious (in-jiVri-us), a. [L. injuriuts—in, 
not, and jus, juris, right, justice, law.] 
1. Tending to injure (in all its senses); hurt- 
ful ; harmful ; as, injurmis to health, to 
property, to reputation, to happiness, to the 
feelings, to the mind, and the like; that 
which impaii’s rights, or prevents the enjoy- 
ment of them, is injurious; violence is m- 
jtirious to the person, ,as intemperiince is to 
the health; indolence in injtirmis to pro- 
perty; the injurious consequences of sin or 
folly; the very suspicion of cowardice is in- 
jurious to a soldier's eharaeter; oh, scare 
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hints, as well as open detraction, are sonie- 
tiraea in^M/toMS to reputation. ‘Injurious 
appellations.' EiOT/t.— 2. t Overbearing; in- 
solent: applied to persons. 

Not half so bad as thine to Eng'Iand’.s king, 

Injurious duke, that threatest where’s no cause. 

Sha?<:, 

Injuriously (In-ju'ri-us-li), «dy. In an in- 
jurious or hurtful manner; wrongfully; hurt- 
fully; with injustice; mischievously. 
Injuriousness (in-ju'ri-as-ne.s), n The 
(piallty of being injurious or hurtful; in- 
jury. 

Injury (in'ju-ri), 11 . [L. injuria, from m- 
iurim. See Injukious.] 1. That which 
injures (in all its senses); that which brings 
harm; that which occa.5ions loss or diminu- 
tion of good or value; mischief; detriment; 
damage. 

The noise 

Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

And injury .and outriige. Milton. 

Many times we do injury to a cause by dwelling 
upon trifling arguments, IV 'xtis. 

2. t Abusive speech or language. 

Casting off the respects fit to be continued between 
great kings, he fell to bitter invectives against the 
French king; and spake all the injuries he could 
devise of Charles. Bacon. 

Injustice (in-jus'tis), n. [Fr., from L. in- 
jusUtia—in,Ta<3t, and jiisfito, justice.] Want 
of justice or equity ; any violation of another's 
Tights, as fraud in contracts, or the with- 
holding of what is due; iniquity; wrong. 

If this people ( the Athenians ) resemble Nero in 
their extravagance, much more did they resemble, 
and even exceed, him in cruelty and injustice. 

Burke, 

Ink (ingk'), n. [O.E. eri/ce, in/te, O.Fr. enque 
(Fr. encre, with r interpolated), Pr. en- 
cawt, from 1. eneaustum, the purple ink 
with which the Eoman emperor.s signed 
their edicts, from 6r. enkaustos, burned in 
—mi, in, and kaio, to burn.] 1. A coloured 
liquid, usually black, used for writing, print- 
ing, and the like. Common (black) writing 
inkis generally made of an infusion of galls, 
copperas, and gum-arabic. The colouring 
matter is the tannogallate of iron, whicli 
is suspended in water by gum-arabic; a little 
logwood is generally added to deepen and 
improve the colour. Sulphate of copper is 
occasionally added to ink, but is rather in- 
jurious than otherwise. For copying ink, 
a little sugar is added, wMoh prevents its 
drying rapidly and perfectly.— 2. A pigment, 
as China or Indian ink.—LitJiograpkia ink, 
an ink used for writing on stones or for 
transferring autographically from paper to 
stonei it is a, composition of virgin wax, dry 
white soap, tallow or lard, shellac, mastic, 
and lamp or Paris hlnck.SIarking ink, an 
ink used for marking linen and other kinds 
, of cloth, and not liable to be obliterated by 
washing. It generally consists of nitrate of 
silver eoloni'ed with sap-green, Indian ink, 
or some other colouring matter, and is 
thickened with gam.— Printing ink is made 
by boiling linseed-oil, and burning it about 
a minute, and mixing it with lampblack, 
with an addition of soap and resin.— J/i7c 
for the rolling press, is made with linseed-oil 
burned as above, and mixed with Frankfort 
black.— Jjidffln or China ink. See under 
Xnmm.— Sympathetic ink, a liquid used in 
writing, which exhibits no colour or appear- 
ance till some other means are used, such 
as holding it to the fire, or rubbing some- 
thing over it. Solutions of cobalt thus 
become blue or green, lemon Juice tunis 
brown, and a very dilute sulphuric acid 
blackens. V','' 

Ink (ingk), v.t. To blacken, colour, or daub 
with ink. ' 

Ink (ingk), n. The socket of a mill-spindle. 
Ink-bag, ink-sac (ingk^bag, ingk'aak), n. A 
bladder-shaped sac, found in some dibran- 
chiate cephalopods, containing a black and 
viscid iluid resembling ink, by ejecting 
which, in case of danger from enemies, they 
are enabled to render the surrounding 
water opaque and thus to conceal them- 
selves, This fluid is to some extent used 
for drawing tinder the name of sepia, from 
the genus which first supplied it for. eom- 
■merce. 

Ink-blurred (iugk'blfird), a. Blurred or 
darkened with ink. 

Ink-bottle (ingk'bot-1), n. A bottle for 
bolding ink. 

Ink-fish (ingk'fish), n. The cuttle-fish. 
Ink-glass (ingk'glas), m A glass vessel for 
holding ink. 

Inkholaer (ingkltokl-er), n. A vessel for 
holding ink; an ink-bottle. 


Inkhorn (ingk'horn), n. [Ink and horn; 
horns being formerly used for holding ink.] 
1. A small vessel used to hold ink on a writ- 
ing table or desk, or for carrying It about 
the person.— 2. A portable case for the in- 
struments of writing. 

Inldiorn (ingk'horn), a. Pedantic; high- 
sounding. ‘Inkhorn terms.’ Bale. — Ink- 
horn mate, a fellow that carries an inkhorn; 
a scribbling, bookisli, or pedantic man. 

Anti ere that we will suffer such a prince, 

So kind a father of the commonweal, 

To be disgfraced by an inkhor^i mate, 

We and our wives and children all will figfht. 

Shah. 

Inkiness (ingk'i-nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being inky. 

Inking-roUer (ingk'ing-rol-er), n. A soft 
tough roller made of glue and treacle, and 
supported on a spindle, used by letterpress- 
printers to supply the types with ink. 
Inking-table (ingk'ing-ta-bl), n. A table 
on which to spread the ink and supply the 
inking-roller with the requisite quantity 
during the process of printing. 
Inking-trougb (ingk'ing-trof), n. The re- 
servoir from which an Inking-roller is sup- 
plied with ink. 

Inkle (ing'kl), n. (Fi\ ligneul, lignol, strong 
thread used by shoemakers; 'E.lingle, lingan, 
tlien, by loss of I, ingle, inkle, from 1. linum, 
flax.] 1. I’ormerly, a particulai' kind of 
erevvel or worsted, with which ladies worked 
flowers, &c. — 2. A sort of broad linen tape. 
Inkling (ingk’ling), n. [From O.Fr. enclin, 
inclination, disposition ; or perhaps from a 
Fr. enelin, melin, from en or in, and olin, a 
wink.] 1. A hint or whisper; an intima- 
tion. 

Tliey have had inkling tills fortnight wliat we in- 
tend to do, which now we’ll show ’em in deeds. 

Shak. 

2. Inclination; desire, ffrose. 

Inkmaker (ingk'mak-er), n. One whose 
occupation is to make ink. 

Inknit (in-nit'), 'U.t. [Prefix in, and knit.l 
To knit in. 

Inknpt (in-not'), uf. [Prefix in, and knot.] 
To hind as with a knot. 

Ink-pot (Ingk'pot), n. An inkholder. Swift. 
Ink-sac. See Ink-bag. 

Inkstand (ingk'stand), n, A vessel for hold- 
ing ink and other writing utensils. 
Ink-Stone (ingk'ston;), n, A kind of small 
round stone of a wMte, red* gray, yellow, 
or black colour, containing a quantity of 
native vitriol or sulphate of iron; used in 
making ink. 

Ink-well (ingk'wel), n. An ink-bottle fitted 
Into a hole in the top of a writing-desk. 

Inky (ingk'i), a. Consisting of ink; contain- 
ing ink; smeared or blackened with ink; 
resembling ink; black. 

Strewed were the streets around wltli millt-wliite 
reams. 

Flowed all the Canongate with inky streams. 

Byron. 

Inlace (in-las'), n.t. pret. & pp. inlacea; ppr. 
inlaeing. [Prefix f/i, and lace.] To work 
in, as lace; to embellish, as with lace. See 
Eklaob. 

Inlagary, t Inlagationt (in-la 'ga-ri, in-la- 
ga'shon), n. [Barbarous latinized forms 
from in and law, to correspond with utla- 
garia, utlagation, for outlawry. ] A restitu- 
tion of an outlaw to the protection and 
benefit of the law. 

Inlaid (in-lM'), pp. of inlay (which see). 
Inland (in'Iand), a. [In and land.] 1. In- 
terior; remote from the sea; as, an inland 
town or lake. ‘In this wide inland sea.’ 
Spenser. —2. Carried on within a country; 
domestic, not foreig’u; ns, inland trade or 
transportation; inland navigation,— 3. Con- 
fined to a country; drawn and payable in 
the same country; as, an inland hill of ex- 
change, distinguished from n foreign bill, 
which is drawn in one country on a person 
living in another.— 4.f Opposed to upland, 
the old expression for rustic; hence, some- 
what refined or polished; civilized. 

An old religious uncle of mine taught me to speak, 
who was in his youth an man. Shak. 

Inland (in'Iand), adv. In or towards the in- 
terior of a country. 

Inland (in'Iand), n. l. The interior part of 
a country. ‘ Far to the inland retired.’ 
Milton. —% In feudal law, demesne land; 
that which was let to tenants being deno- 
minated outland: 

Inlander (in'land-dr), n. One who lives in 
the intei’ior of a country, or at a distance 
from the sea. 

Inlandisht (indand-ish), a. Denoting some- 
thing inland; native. 

Inlapidate (in-la'pi-dat), v.t, [L. in, into, I 


and lapis, lapidis, a stone.] To convert into 
a stony substance; to petrify. [Earc.] 

Some natural spring waters will inlajiidatp loaod, 

\ Bacori, 

Inlard (m-iard'), v.t. Same as Pnlard. 
Inlaw (m-la'), v.t. [Prefix in, into, and law.] 
To clear of outlawry or attainder. Bacon. 
Inlay (in-la'), v.t. pret. & pp. inlaid; ppr. 
inlaying. {In and lay.] To lay or insert 
in ; to ornament or diversify by Inserting 
pearls, precious stones, metals, fine woods, 
ivory, &c., in a groundwork of some other 
material. 

Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inhxid with patines of bright gold. Shak. 

Inlay (in-hV), n. Matter or pieces of wood 
inlaid, or prepared for inlaying. 

The sloping of the moonlit swiircl 
Was damask-work and deep inlay 
Of braided blooms unmown, which crept 
Adown to where the waters slept. Tennyson. 

Inlayer (in-hVdr), ?!,. The person who in- 
lays, or whose occupation it is to inhay. 
Inleague (in -leg'), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
league.] To ally or form an alliance with; 
to unite. 

With a willingness inleague onr blood 

With his, for purchase of full growth in friendship. 

Ford. 

Inlet (in'Iet), «, [Something let in.] l. A 
passage or opening by which an inclosed 
place may be entered; place of ingress; en- 
trance; as, the senses are the inlets of ideas 
or perceptions into the mind. 

Doors and windows, inlets of men and of light, I 
couple together. H'otton. 

2. A bay or recess in the shore of the sea, or 
of a lake or large river; a narrow strip of 
water running into the land ; a creek ; a 
channel. ‘Glaring sand and infcits bright.' 
Tennyson.— $. Any material inserted or in- 
laid: inlay. Simmonds. 

Inletter (in-let'6r), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
letter.] To engrave with letters. Fcltharn. 
Inlier (in-li'di’), n. In geol. a portion of one 
formation completely surrotinded by an- 
other formation that re,stsupon it; opposed 
to outlier. 

Inligkten (in-lit'n), v.t. Same as Enlighten. 
Inlist (in-list'). See Enitst. 

Inlook (in-lok'), v.t. [Prefix in, and lock.] 
To lock or inclo.se one thing within another. 
Inlumine (in-lum'iu), v.t. Same as Enlu- 
mine. 

Inly (in'li), a. [Prep.oradv. fa, and -[?/.] In- 
tei’nai; interior; secret. ‘Didst thou but 
know the fr dp touch of love.' Shah, 
Inly(in'ti), adv. Internally; inwardly; within; 
in the heart ; mentally; secretly; as, to be 
inly pleased or grieved. 

Her heart with joy unwonted f«fr' swelled. Spenser. 
Inmailtle (in-man'tl), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
mantle.] 'To enwrap, as in a mantle; to en- 
shroud. 

Tlie dewy night had with her frosty shade 
Inmantled ail the world. G, Pletcher, 

Inmate (in'mat), n. [In or inn and mate.] 

A person who lodges or dwells in the same 
house with another; one who occupies any 
place: often used of the occupants of hos"- 
pitals, asylums, prisons, &c. 

So spake the enemy of mankind, inclos’d 
In serpent, inmate bad I Milton, 

Inmate (in'mat), a. Admitted as a dweller 
in the same place of residence; rCiSiding in 
a place. 'Imnate guests.’ Milton. [Earo.] 
None but an inmate foe could force os out. 

Dtydefti 

Inmesh (in -mesh'), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
mesh] To bring within or involve in 
meshes, as of a net. 

Inme'W (in-mu'), v.t. [Prefix in, and mew.] 

To inclose, as in a mew or cage. ‘Ininew 
the town below.’ Beau. & Pl. 

Inmost (in'most), a. [A- Sa.x. iimema, in- 
nemest, a superlative of the prep, or adv. 
in. See Hinmiost.] Farthest within; re- 
motest from the surface or external jrart. 

The silent, slow, consuming fires, 

■Which on my vitals prey. Addison. 

Inn (in), n. [A. Sax. inn, inne, a chamber, 
a house, an inn ; Icel. inni, a house, from 
inn, within. From the prep. in. See In.] 

1. t Ahouse; a dwelling; hence, habitation; 

residence; abode. : 

Therefore with me ye may take up your inn 
For this same night. Spenser. . : 

2. A house for the lodging and entertain- 
ment of travellers. 

■Where’er his fancy bids him roam, , 

In every f«n he finds a home. IF, Comle. 

3. In England, a college of municipal or :: 
common law professors and students.; See 
behfvy, iM'ns of. Court— hi 'The :toWii:resi- 


Fate, fdr, fat, fall; 
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ilfince of !i person at fpiality; a hotel; as, 
Leicester ruu.—lnun of Chancery, colleges in 
which young students formerly liegan their 
law studies. I'liese are now oecupit.ui chi(;iiy 
by attoriiey.s, solicitors, of Court, 

co]lege.s or corporate .societies in London, 
to one of which all harristers and .serjcfnits- 
iit-liiw and all aspirants to these dignities 
must belong; also, the Imildings luilonging 
to these societies in which tlu; nuunljfr.s of 
the inn.s dine together, and iiarri.sterri have 
tlieir cluinibers. Of these inns tiiere are four, 
tile inner Temple, the Jfiddle Temple, Lin- 
coln's Inn, and Gray's Inn. 

Inilt (in), n.i. To take up liMlging; to lodge. 
'Whcm do you intend to s'nu t<3‘tiight? Addtson> 

Inn,tr.f. To lodge and entertain. Chaucer. 
Innate (in-nat'), a. [L. innrdna, from in- 
mtsciir, to be born in — in, in, and naccor, to 
be born.] I. Inborn; native; natural.— 

2. Derived from the constitution of the 
mind, as opposed to being derived from ex- 
perience; as, innate ideas.— 3. Ini;o/. grow- 
ing upon anything by one end, as an anther 
which is joined by its base to tlie filament. 

Innate (iii-nat'), v.t. To l)ririg or call into 
existence; to inform. "The first innatiuy 
cause.’ Marcton. [Rare.] 

Innatedt (in'uat-ed), a. Innate; inliorn. 

In the true regard of thoije imiattd virtues, and 
fair parts, which so strive to express themselves in 
you, I am resolved to entertain you to the best of iny 
unworthy power. B.yonson, 

Innately (in-nat'li), adv, In an innate man- 
ner. 

Innateness (in-nat'nes), n. The quality of 
being innate. 

Innativet (iu-nat'iv), a. Native or natural. 
‘His M'maffwe port.’ Chapman- 
Innavigable (in-na'vig-a-ld), «. [Prefix in, 
not, and navigahle.Ji That cannot he navi- 
gated; impassable by ships or vessels. “The 
innavigable lake.’ Dryden. 

Innavlgahly (In-na'vlg-a-bli), adv. So as 
not to he navigable. 

InnejtiM'ejp. In. Chaucer. 

Inne,t In,t ?i. A house; habitation; lodg- 
ing. Chaucer; Spenser. 

Inner (fn'fir), os. [A. Sax. ihnera, oompar. 
form from in. ] 1, Interior; farther inward 
than something else; as, an inner chamber; 
the inner court of a temple or palace.— 2. In- 
terior; internal; not outward; as, to refresh 
the inner man. Sometimes, in this sense, 
applied to the spiritual part of man’s nature. 
This attracts the soul. 

Governs the inner man, the nobler part, Milton. 

3. Not obvious; dark; esoteric; as, an inner 
meaning.— Jiwier Home, the name given to 
the chambers in which the first and second 
divisions of the Court of Session hold tlielr 
sittings in Edinburgh; applied also to the 
divisions themselves, and used in contradis- 
tinction to the Outer House, in which the 
lords ordinary sit to hoar motions and 
causes. All causes commencing in the Court 
of Session in regular form, by summons, I 
letters of suspension, or advocation, reach 
the Inner House after passing through the 
Outer House. 

.Innerest.t a. superl. Inmost. Chaucer. 
Innerlyt (iu'er-li), adv. More within. 
Innermost (in'er-most), a. Farthest in- 
ward; most remote from the outward part. 
Inner-plate (intor-plat), n. In arch, the 
wall -plate in a double-plated roof, which 
lies nearest the centre of the roof, the other, 
or outer -plate, haydng its side nearer the 
outer surface of the wall. 

.Inner-post (in'fir-post), n. In ship-building, 
a piece brought on at the fore-side of the 
main-post, and generally continued as high 
as the wing-transom, to seat the other tran- 
soms upon. 

Inner-sq,uare (in'er-skwar). n. The edges 
forming the internal right angle of a car- 
penter’s square. 

Innervation (in-nSrv-a'shon), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and nerve.} A state of nervelessness. 
Innervation (in-nSrv-a'ahon), n. [See IN- 
HEHVE.] 1. Act of innerving or strengthen- 
ing.— 2. In physiol, the properties or func- 
tions of the nervous system; the nervous 
influence necessary for the maintenance of 
life; a special activity exerted in any part 
of the nervous system. 

.lanerve (in-nerv'k V.t [Prefix iw, and 
nerve.} To give nerve to; to invigorate; to 
strengthen. 

.Innholder (in'hold-er), n. 1. A. person who 
keeps an inn or house for the entertainment 
of travellers; aniimkeeper;ataverner. ‘Inn- 
holders ami victuallers.’ Racon.— 2. t An in- 
liabitaut. Spenser. 


Inning ( in'ing), n. T. The ingathering of 
grain.— 2. pi. (a) in cricJcct, the time or turn 
for using tlie liat. whether in tlic '’UKe of an 
individmil plajer or of a side. ■ All-llngglc. 
(on had the first Li/ioi.'?.'-'.’ Dichen,'-'. Hence-- 
fig. the term a ijerson in in otiice or tlio like. 
~(b) Lands recovered from the sea. 

Innis (iuTiis), n. Another form of Hank 
(which sec> 

Innitency (in-iiPten-si), n. [ From L. tnjuTor, 
to loan upon — i'n, on, and aitor, to lean.] 
A resting upon; pressure. Sir T. Browne. 
InniXiont (in-nik'ftlion). n. [From!,, iuniiur, 
innixuti, to lean or re.stupon— in, and nitor, 
to depend, rely.] Incumbency; a rc, sting 
upon. iJcrham. 

Innkeeper (in'kGp-er), n. 'Plie keeper rd an 
inn; an innholder: ;'i taverner. ‘’Pile red- 
nose innkeeper ni Daventry.’ Shuk. 
Innocence (iiTno-scns), n. [IT-., from L. in- 
iwcentia, from innoems, innocentk, harm- 
less— in, not, and nocens, ppr. of rwceo, to 
hurt, from root of neco, to kill; nax, night.] 

I 1. Projierly, freedom from any quality tiuit 
can injure; iniioxioiisne.sn; lijirmlcssnes.s; as, 

' the innocence of a medicine which cun do no 
liarm.— 2. In a moral sense, freedom from 
crime, sin, or guilt; untainted purity of 
lieart and life; unimp.'ured integrity. 

Enjoyment left nothing to ask — innocence left no- 
thin,g to fe;ir. 

;5. Freedom from the guilt of a itarticular 
sin or crime. — -I. .Simplicity; mental imlie- 
cility; ignorance. Shale. -~u. The state of 
tieing lawfully conveyed to a belligerent, or 
of not being contraband of war; as, the in- 
nocence of a c.argo or of any merchandise. 
Innooency t (in'no-sen-si), n. Same as i«- 
nocence. Shak. 

Innocent (in'no-sent), a. [L. innocens, inno- 
mitis, harmless. See Innooence.] 1. Pro- 
perly, not noxious; not producing injury; 
free from, (|nalities that can injure; harm- 
less; innoxious; as, an innocent medicine or 
remedy. —2. Free from guilt; not having 
clone wrong or violated aiiy law; not tainted 
with sin; pure; upright. ‘The aidless TTino- 
cent lady, his wished prey.’ Milton.— S. Free 
from the guilt of a particular crime or evil 
action; as, a man is innocent oi the crime 
charged in the indictment.— A Lawful; per- 
mitted; as, an inaoccjit trade.— 6. Imbe- 
cile; idiotic.— 6. Not contraband of war; not 
subject to forfeiture; as, innocent goods 
carried to a belligerent nation.— Syn. Harm- 
less, innoxious, inoffensive, guiltless, spot- 
less, immaculate, sinless, pure, unblamable, 
blameless, faultless. 

Innocent (in'no-sent), w, 1. One free from 
guilt or harm; an innocent person. 

Also in t)i,y skirls is found the blood of the soul.'! of 
the poor innocents. Jer. ii. 34. 

2. A natural; a simpleton; an idiot. 

There be three kinds of fool, mark this note, gentle- 
men. Uatk it, and understand it. . . . An innocent, 
a knave-fool, a fool politick. Beau. &• PI. 

—Massacre or slaughter of the innocents, 
(a) the murder of the children of Bethlehem 
by Herod, as recorded in Mat. ii. 16. (6) la 
parliamentary siany, the abandonment, to- 
wards the end of the parliamentary session, 
of the bills introduced by government that 
are not sufficiently advanced to pass during 
that session. 

Innocently (in'no-sent-li), adv. In an inno- 
cent manner; harmlessly; guilelessly. 
Innocent’s -day (in'no-sents-da), n. A 
church festival celebrated on the 2Sth of 
December, in commemoration of the infants 
murdered by Herod. 

Innocua (hvnok'a-a), n. pi [L. , pi. neut. of 
innocuus, innocent.] One of the three sec- 
tions into which the coluhrine snakes are 
divided, according as they are venomous or 
otherwise, the other two sections being the 
Suspectaand Venenoao. In this section the 
superior maxillse are provided with solid 
teeth only, and there are no fangs. It com- 
prises the common ringed snake of Britain 
and the boas and pythons of warm climates. 
Innooulty (iu-nok-u'i-ti), n. The state of 
being innocuous; harmlessness, 
lahocuous (in-nok'u-us), a. [L. innocuus— 
in, not, and nocuus, hurtful, from noeeo, to 
hurt.] Harmless; producing no ill effect; 
innocent; as, certain poisons used as medi- 
cines in small quantities prove not only 
mnocMoiis, hut beneficial. 

Iimocuously (in-nok'u-us-Ii), adu. In an in- 
nocuous manner ; without harm ; without 
injurious effects. ‘Where the salt sea in- 
nocuously breaks.’ Wordsivorth. 
Innocuousness (in-uok'u-us-nes), u. The 
state or quality of being innocuous ; harm- 


lessri'jss; tlioqualityof being destitufe of riii.s- 
chievousitropcrciosordfecfs. Sir K. Biyhy. 
lunodatet (iu'nO-dat), I'.f. jiret, A pp. in- 
nodated; ppr. innodating, [L. in, in, and 
nodvo, a knot.] 'I’o Idnd up or inclinie, .as 
in a knot. 

Those which Shall do the contrary, we do tmic/iafi 
with the like sentence of anathema. I^'iA/er. 

InnominaWe (in-nom'in-a-bl), a. [L. !U?m- 
itunabilk — in, not, .and nmninahilis, that 
way be named, Iroiii nonuiui, to mime, from 
iioinen, a name.] Not to iie mmieil. 
Innoniinata (in-noin'in-ri"ta), n. [L., fern, 
of niHomiTi'itK.s', numtilcss. .Sec [nno- 
ME'EA'i'E. 1 In anat. the iimomiirda artc- 
ria. that is, the braneli given o)f to the right 
i)y the arch of the aorta, wliicli snh:-‘'([uently 
diviiles into the right carotid and right .sub- 
1 clavian arteries. 

; Innominate (in-nom'in-at), a. (L. inwmi- 
! /lalm—in, not, ami nmninatus, named, pp, 
of nnmino, to name, tromnomcn, a name.] 

! Having no name; anonymous. 
Innommatum(in-nonTin.a"tuniVf. [L, See 
INNOMINATE.] Ill anat. each of tiie lower 
bone;; of tlie pelvis i.s called os innowina- 
tuiii, because th(>. three bones of wliieh it is 
originally formed — via. the i.seliimn, ilium, 
and tile os iiuhis— grow together and form 
one complete bone, which is thus left iiame- 
le,ss. 

Innovate (in'no-vat), v.t. pret. A pp. inno- 
vated; ppr. innovating. [L. innoro, inno- 
vatuiii, to renew — in, intens., and novo. 
to make mnv, from novus, new. ] 1. 'To 

change or alter by introducing sometliing 
new. 

From his attempts upon the civil power, he pro- . 
ceed.s to innevate God’s worship. South. 

2. To bring in by way of something new. 

Every moment alters what is done, 

And innovates some act till then unknown. Ih’pden. 
[Innovate, v. t. is now scarcely used.] 
Innovate (in'no-vat), ®,f. To introduce no- 
velties; to make changes in anything estab- 
lished; with on or in; as, it is often danger- 
ous to innovate on the oustoms of a nation, 
‘To innovate in public forms of worship.' 
Jer. Taylor, 

Innovation (in-no-vfi'shon), n. [L. innova- 
tio, innovationis, from innovo. See iNNO- 
VAIB.] l.The act of innovating.— 2. Change 
made by the introduction of something new; 
change in e.stablished laws, customs, rites, 
or practices. 

Tlie love of things ancient doth argue stayedness ; ■ 
but levity and want of experience maketh apt unto 
inmvatloHS. Hooker. 

3. In Scots lavj, a technical expression sig- 
nifying the exchange, with the creditor’s 
consent, of one oljligation for another, so as 
to make the second obligation come in the 
place of the first, and be the only subsisting 
obligation against the debtor, botli the ori- 
ginal ohligants remaining the same. Oalleil 
often Novation.— i. In bot. a youiig shoot 
which ha.s not completed its growth; espe- 
cially applied to the young shoots of mosses. : 

InnovatlonlSt (in-no-va'shon-ist), m. One 
who favours or introduces innovations. 
Iimovative (in'uo-viit-iv), a. Introducing 
or tending to introduce innovations; char- 
acterized by innovations. Fitzedward Hall. 
Innovator (in'no-vat-Cr), «. One who inno- 
vates; an introducer of changes. 

Time is the greatest innovator. Baean. 

He was an innavator by virtue of rejecting inno- 
vations. De Quincey. 

Innoxious (in-nok'shus), a. [L. innoxius— 
in, not, and noxius, hurtful, from noeeo, 
to hurt.] 1. Free from mischievous quali- 
ties; innocent; harmless; as, an innoxious 
drag. 

JftftiJxtcusiiaTRQS are often seen on the hair of men's 
heads and on horses’ manes. Sty K, 

2.t T'ree from crime; pure; innocent. 

Stranger to civil and religious rage. 

The good man walked innoxious tltrough his age. 

Pope. , 

Innoxiously (in-nok'shus-li), ado. In an 
innoxious manner; harmlessly. 
Innoxiousness (in-nok'-slms-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being inno.xious; harm- 
lessness. ‘ The danger or the innoxiousness 
of any and every manuscript.’ Miss Burney. 
InnubilOttS (in-nfi'bil-us), a. [L. innubihs, 
cloudless-— in, not, and nubila, a cloud.] 
Free from clouds; clear. Blount. [Rare.] 
Innuendo (in-nu-en'd6),n. [L. innuendo (aid, 
of geruud), by nodding, from innuo, to give 
a nod— fa, and old nuo, Gr. neud, to nod ] 

1. An oblique hint; a remote intimation or 
reference to a person or thing not named. 

Mercury . , . owns ita marriaffe by an inuuen^o, 
Diydau 

2. In latti, a word formerly used in Latin 
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Iiloadiuss, find iin^v, hi t!u’ iii’csi'iit Eiiirusli 
forms, to point out the person or thing 
meant or referred to by a pronoun; as, he 
{innuendo the jihiintiff, that is, meaning 
the plaintiff) did so and so. 

Innuent (in'nu-ent), a. [L. innuem, innu- 
entis, ppr. of innuo. See Insuendo.] Con- 
veying a hint; insinuating; significant. 
IlXimit, n. [Eskimo.] The people ; the name 
by winch the Eskimo call them, selves. 

The Eskimo do not speak of tliemseU’cs by the 
name so commonly given them by foreigner.s, but 
simply and proudly as Inmdt, tlmt is, ‘ the people,' 
as though they were the only people on the face of 
the earth, (2uitrt. Rev. 

Iniiumerat)ili-t7, Iimumerataleaess (in- 
nu'm«r-a-bil'"i-ti,in-nu'mer-a-bl-nes),w,. State 
of being innumerable. 

Innumerable (in-iiu''m6r-a-bl), «. [I, innu- 
merabUis— prefix in, not, iind nunurabilis, 
that can be numbered, from nurnero, to 
number. See Htimber.] Not to be count- 
ed; that cannot be enumerated or numbered 
for multitude: hence, indefliiitely, very nu- 
merous; countless. 

Cover tne, ye pines 1 
Ye cedars, with inmtmerabie boujjhs 
Hide me, where I may never see them more ! 

Milton. 

SYN. Countless, numberless, unnumbered. 
Innumerably (iii-nu'mer-a-bli), adu With- 
out number. 

Inntimeroua (in-nu'm&Mis), a. [I. imm- 
rnsriis, countless— in, not, and nimeriis, 
miniher.] Too many to he counted or num- 
bered; innumerable. ‘This close dungeon 
of innumerom boughs,’ Milton. 

The palpitating: angel in his flesh 
Thrills inly with consenting fellowship 
To those innumerous spirits wlio sun ttiemselves 
Outside of time. S- £. Broiunin^^. 

Innutrition (in-nu-tri'shou), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and nutrition.] Want of nutrition; 
failure of nourishment. 

It has already been shown that the belief e.vgressed 
by Wolff in a direct connection between fructification 
and iimtttriiio/t, isjustifted inductively by many facts 
of many kinds. M. Spencey. 

Innutritious (in-nu-tri'shus), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and nutritious.] Not nutritious; not 
supplying nourishment; not nourishing. 
Innutritive (in-nu'tri-tiv), a. [Prefix in, 
not, Txadi nutritive.] Not nourishing, 
lEOhedienoe t (in-o-li5'di-ens), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and ofieciieaec.] Disobedience; neglect 
of obedience, ‘ Inobadience to this call of 
Christ.' Bp. Bedell. 

Inotaedientt (in-o-he'di-ent), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and obedient. ] Not yielding obedience; 
neglecting to obey. 

Inobservable (in-ob-zorv'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and ohsflrm&fe.] That cannot he 
seen, perceived, or observed, 

Inobservance (in-oh-zerv'ans), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and ofiserufli'nce.] Want of observ- 
ance; neglect of observing ; disobedience. 

‘ Drowsy inobservance and carelessness.’ 
Barrow. 

Inobservant (in-oh-zerv'ant), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and observant.] Not taking notice; not 
quick or keen in observation; heedless. 
Inobservation (in-ol>'z6rv-a"shon), n. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and observation.] Neglect or 
want of observation. 

Tliese writers .ire in .U1 this guilty of the most 
shmnefui inoiservation. Shwckford. 

Inobtrusive (in-ob-trS'siv), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and o&trwire.] Not obtrusive, Cole- 
riSgc, See UNOBTRXrsiVE, which is most 
.'■■'used. 

Inobtrusively (in-oh-trb'siv-li), adv. Un- 
obtrusively. 

Inobtrusiveness (in-oh-trB'siv-nes), n. The 
: quality of being not obtrusive, 

Inocarpin (i-iio-kar'pin), n. A red colouring 
matter contained in the juice of Bnocarpus 
: eduZis, a tree growing in Tahiti. 
Inoccupation (in-ok'kfl-pa"shon), n, [Prefix 
in, not, and occupation.] Want of occupa- 
tion. Sydney Smith. 

Inocei'amus (f-uo-se'ra-mus), n. [Gr. is, 

: ijwsj.a fibre, and Ice-ramos, a tile, shell.] A 
mollusc only known in a fossil state, re- 
■ semhling iu its general appearance the Os- 
{ tracete, but more nearly the genus Gryphaja. ; ■ 
: It; is highly characteristic of the cretaceous 
: foWnatlon in Europe, America, and India. 
Inoculable (iii-ok'u-Ia-bl), u. l. That may 
he inoculated. — 2. That may communicate 
disease by inoculation, 

Inocular (in-ok'u-ltir), a. In entom. a term 
applied to the antennfo of insects when in- 
serted in the angle of the eye. 

Inoculate (in-ok'u-lfit), v.t. prct. & pp. in- 
OBulated; ppr. tnoculatirig. [L. inocwlo, in- 
0 Bulatuni,to ingraft an eye or hud of one 


tree into another— mi, into, and oculus, an 
eye.] 1. 'To bud; to perform the operation 
of budding upon; to insert, as the hiul of a 
tree or plant in another tree or pilant, for 
the purpose of growth on the new stock; as, 
to inoculate a stock with a foreign bud. — 
2. In med. to communicate a disease to a 
person by introducing mfectious ma tter into 
his blood, generally by puncturing the skin; 
as, to inomlate a person with the matter of 
small-pox or cow-pox ; hence, generally, to 
infect, to contaminate. 

T)ie foulest vices were consecrated to the service 
of the sfods, and the holiest ceremonies were inoat’' 
tated witli impurity and sensuality, y. A. Fro^tde. 

Inoculate (in-ok'n-lat), v.i. To propagate 
by budding; to practise inoculation. 
Inoculation (in-ok'u-hV'shon), n. [L. inoeu- 
latio, inoculationis, from inoculo. See IN- 
OCULATE.] 1. 'The act or practice of insert- 
ing buds of one plant under the bai'k of 
another for propagation. — 2. In med. the 
act or practice of communicating a disease 
to a person in health by introducing through 
puncture contagions matter into his blood; 
the introduction of a specific animal poison 
into the blood by puncture or through con- 
tact with a wounded surface ; as, inocula- 
tion with the small-pox; inomdation with 
the poison of glanders. In medical prac- 
tice inoculation has been limited chiefly to 
the communication of the small-pox, with 
the intention of preventing a subsequent 
attack of smail-pox of a severer’ type, hut 
this is now illegal in Britain, vaccination 
being used instead. See Vaccination,— 
Inocula tion of grass lands, in agri. a pi'o- 
cess which consists in preparing the soil 
as if it were to be sown down with grass 
seeds, but covering it first with small frag- 
ments of turf taken from the best old pas- 
ture land, alter which grass seeds mixed 
with clover ai'e scattered over the surface, 
and the field is rolled to press down the turf 
and press in the seeds. The design is to pro- 
duce a luxuriant crop of grass. 

InoGUlator (in-ok'u-Iat-er), n. A person 
who inoculates; one who propagates plants 
or diseases by inoculation. 

Inodiatet (in-O'di-at), v.t. [L. in, into, and 
odium, hatred.] To make hateful. 

The ancienter members of her communion . . . 
have been of late represented, or rather reprobated, 
under the iizodzatmg cJiaracter of high churchmen. 

So 2 tih, 

Inodorate (In-o'dSr-at), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and odorate.] Having no scent or odour. 

Inodorous (in-o'd6r-us), a. [Prefix t», not, 
and odorous.] Wanting scent; having no 
smell. 

The white of an egg is . . . an inodorous liquor. 

Arbuihnct. 

Inodorousness (in-o'd6r-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being inodorous; ab- 
sence of odoiu*. 

Inoffensive (in-of-fens'iv), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and offensive.] 1. Giving no offence or pro- 
vocation; causing no mieasiness or disturb- 
ance; as, an inoffensive man; an inoffensive 
answer; an inoffensive appearance or sight. 

2. Harmless; doing no injury or mischief. 

Tliy satire.s never bite. Dryden. 

3, Not ohstmeting ; presenting no hinder- 
ance. [Hare and poetical.] 

From hence a passage broad, 

Smooth, easy, inojFmsvve^ down to hell. Milton. 

Inoffensively (in-of-fens'iv-li), adv. In an 
inoffensive manner; without giving offence; 
without harm; in a manner not to offend. 

Inoffensiveness (in-of-fens'iv-nes),«. Harm- 
lessness; the quality of being inoffensive or 
not offensive. 

What is the ground of this their pretended tneffm- 
sivenesst Mp. Halt. 

Inofficial (in-of-fi'shal), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and official.] Not official ; not proceeding 
from the proper officer; not clothed with 
the usual forms of authority, or not done in 
an official character ; as, an inofficial com- 
munication; Mioj^ciaZ intelligence. 

Pinckney and Marshall would not make inqfftcia! 
visits to discuss official business. 

InolHcially (in-of-ff'shal-li), adv. In an in- 
offfcial manner ; without the usual forms, 
or not in the official character. 

Inofficious (in-bf-fi'shus), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and officious.] Begardless of natural obli- 
gation; coutrary to or not in accordance 
with duty. , : 

Let not a fadier hope to excu.se an tniifflcious dis- 
position of his fortune, by alleging that every man 
may do what he will with his own. Paley. 

lip, thou tame river, wake, 

And from thy liquid liirabs this slumber shake : 
Thou drowwst thyself in inoMcioits sleep. 

; ■ B, Jenson. 


[In second extract perhaps = It. inofficioso, 
iuu'ivil, inattentive.]— Tuq;?ici‘oHS testament. 
in law, a will contrary to a p.arent’s natural 
duty, ijy which a child i,s unjustly deprived 
of its inheritance. 

Inollte (in'o-lit), n. In mineral, carbonate 
of lime; calcite. 

Inoperation t (in-o'pe-ra"shon),M. [L.inape- 
ror, to effect— m, on, and operor, to work.] 
Agency; influence. 

A true temper of a quiet and peaceable estate ..if 
the soul upon good grounds c.-iii never be attained 
without the inoperation of tlmt Holy Spirit from 
wlioiii every good gift, and every perfect giving, pro- 
ceedeth. 'Bp. Hal/.. 

Inoperative (in-o'pe-rat-iv), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and operative.] Not operative; not ac- 
tive ; having no operation ; producing no 
effect; as, laws I'cndered inoperative by ne- 
glect; inoperative remedies. 

The processes by which ‘ mouse ’ was changed into 
‘ mice/ and ‘ speak ’ into * spoke ' are now inoperative, 
Liitkatn. 

Inopercnlar (in-e-pcr'kii-lfir), a. [L. in, not, 
and operculum,, a lid.] In conch, a term 
applied to certain univalve shells, as having 
no operculum or lid. 

Inoperculata {in-6-p6r'ku-la"ta), n. pi. [See 
INOFERCULAK.] The division of pulmonate 
gasteropoda in which there is no shelly or 
horny plate (operculum) by which the shell- 
aperture is closed when the animal is with- 
drawn within it. 

Inopiuahle t (in-op’in-a-bl), a. [L. impina- 
hilis~in, not, and opinor, to suppose, ex- 
liect.] Not to be expected. Latimer. 
Inopinate t (in-o'pin-at), a. [U. inopinatns, 
not expected— in, not, and opinatus, sup- 
posed, imagined, from opinor, to supiiose.] 
U nexpected. ‘ Casuall and inopinate. cases. ’ 
Time's Storehouse (quoted by latham). 
Inopportune (in-oi/por-tun), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and opportune; L. inopportunv.s. See 
GfpoRTUNIJ.J Not opirortune; inconvenient; 
unseasonable. ‘No visit could have been 
more inoppoi’fitne. ’ Hook. 

Inopportunely (in-op'por-tun-U), adv. In 
an inopportune manner; unseasonably; at 
an inconvenient time. 

Inopportnnity (in-op'por-tun"i-ti),ii. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and ojyportunity.] Want of oppor- 
tunity; unseasonableuess. [Hare.] , , 
Inoppressive (in-op-pres'iv), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and oppressive.] Not oppressive; not 
burdensome. 

Inopulent (in-op'u-lent), «. [Prefl.x m, not, 
luid opulent.] Not opulent; not wealthy; 
not affluent or rich. 

Inordinacy (in-or'din-a-si), n. [Promi«cr- 
dinate.] Deviation from order or rule pre- 
scribed; iiTegularity ; disorder; excess or 
want of moderation; as, the inordinacy oi 
desire or other passion. 'Inordinacy and 
iramor.ality of mind.’ Jer. Taylor. 
Inordinate (in-or'din-at), <i, lL. ino7'dinaius 
— in, not, and ordinatus, well-ordered, or- 
derly, from ordino, to regulate, from ordo, 
ordinis, a regular series.] Irregular; dis- 
orderly; excessive; immoderate; riot limited 
to rules prescribed or to usual bumuls; us, 
an inordinate love of the world; inordinate 
desire of fame. ‘Inordinate vanity.’ Burke. 
Inordinately (in-or'din-at-li), adv. In an 
inordinate manner; irregularly; excessively; 
immoderately. 

.4s soon as a man desires anytlling i/wrtiinately, 
he is presently disquieted in himself. Jer. Taylor. 
Inordinateness (in-oridin-iit-nes), n. Devia- 
tion from order; excess ; want of modera- 
tion; inordinacy; intemperance iu desire or 
. other passion. 

Inordination (in-or-din-.a'shon), n. [L. vn- 
ordinatio, iim'dinationis, disorder, fz’om in- 
orditiatus. See Inordinate. ] Irregularity; 
deviation from rule or right. 

Every inordination of religion that is not in de- 
fect, is properly called Superstition. Jer, Taylor. 
Inorganic (in-or-gaufik), «. [Prefix in, not, 
and organic.] Devoid of organs; not formed 
with the oigans or instruments of life ; as, 
the ino7’ganic matter that forms the earth’s 
surface.— /non/tim'o bodies are such as have : 
no organs, as minerals. 

Inorganic substances never live. Chemically, they 
may be simple or compound, such combinations 
usually forming binary or ternary cotnpounds, Their 
physical condition may be .solid, fluid, or gaseous; 
but they are homogeneous in texture, that is, any de- 
tached portion exactly resembles the remainder in 
Composition and properties. They may be amor- 
phous, without distinct forms ; or crystalline, that is, 
having distinct geometrical forms, bounded by plane 
surfaces which iJ.ave a definite relation to each other. 
They increase by the addition of like particles to ; 
their surface, which is termed accretion or juxtapo-, 
sition. Their atoms are at rest, unless set in motion 
by some'physical force acting from without ; theyini- 
tiate no change or motion. Madatt. 
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—-Imrgamc chemist nj, the ehc-niistry of the 
elenieutsi other than carbon. See Chkmis- 
■'TBY. 

IliOrganicalt'in-or-^.’in'ik-al), a. Inorganic. 
In.organically(iii-or.fJ!an'ik-al-li),a(ti.’. With- 
out organs or organization. 

Inorganityi (in-or-gan'i-ti), n. The quality 
or state of being inorganic. ‘ The inorgan- 
ity of tlie soul’ ^^ir T. Browne. 
Inorganization (in-or'gan-iz- ri"shon), n. 
The state of being inorganizecl ; absence of 
orgfiniz.atioi'j. 

Inorganized (in-or'gau-izd), a. Not iiaving 
organic .structure; void of organs, as earths, 
metals, or other minerals. 

Inorthography (in-or-thog'ra-li), n. [PrefK 
wb not, and ori/iogra-jihg. ] A deviation from 
correct orthography. Feltham. 

Inosculate (in-os'ku-lat), v.l [L. in, and 
OHCulor, oseulatus, to ki.ss. See Oscuiation.] 

1. In anat. to ujjite hy apposition or con- 
tact;^ to unite, as two vessels at their ex- 
tremities; to anastomose; as, one vein or 
artery inosculates with another ; a vein in- 
osculates with an artery. Hence, said of any 
channels or pass.ages running the one into 
tlie other. ‘Drear, dark, inosculating lanes.’ 
Crahhe.—% To run into one another; to 
form the comiJlements of each other. 

_ The several monthly divisions of the journal may 
inosatlaie, but not tlie several volumes. De Quincey. 

Inosculate (iu-os'kii-lat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
inosculated; ppi-. inosculating. To unite, 
as two vessels in an animal body. ‘Into 
which (arteries) .are inosculated other ves- 
sels.’ Berkeley. 

Inosculation (in-os'kh-l!i"shon), n. l. The 
union of two vessels of an animal body at 
their e.xtremities, or by contact and perfoi-- 
ation of their sides, by means of which a 
communication is maintained, and the cir- 
culation of fluids is carried on; anastomosis. 

2. An incorporating or assimilating union; a 
blending. 

Inosic (in-os'ik), a. [Or. is, inos, force, 
nerve, muscle, fibre.] In clmn. a tenn ap- 
plied to an acid found in the mother-liquor 
of the preparation of creatine from flesh- 
juice. It is uncrystallizable, easily soluble 
in water, and has a very agreeable flavour 
of broth. 

Inosite (in'os-it), n. [See iNOSIC.] (CnlliaOr,.) 

' A saccharine substance, isomeric with glu- 
cose, found in the muscular substance of 
the heart, in the lungs, kidneys, brain, &o. 
In ‘ Bright’s disease ’ it has been found in the 
urine, and it exists also in several plants. 
In-ower (in-our'), adv. [In, and ower, that 
is, over.} Nearer to any object; close to; 
forward: opposed to o'Mf-oicer. [Scotch.] 
Inoxidizable (in-oks'id-iz-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and oxidizable.J In chem. that can- 
not be oxidized or converted into an oxide. 
In-penny and Out-penny (in'pen-ni and 
out'pen-ni), n. Money imid by the custom 
of some manors on alienation of tenants, &c. 
In placet (in plas'), «dy. There. Spenser. 
In posse (in pos'so). [1.] In possibility of 
being. See l.v BssE. 

In-put (in'piit), n. Contribution, or share in 
a contribution; balance in change of money. 
[Scotch.] 

Inquartation (in-kwar-ta'shon), n. In 
metal, same as Quartation (which see). 
Inquest (in'k west), n. [O.Fr. enqueste; Fr. 
enquSte, from L. inquisitus, pp. of inquire, 
to. seek after— in, and qv^atro, to seek, to 
search.] 1. Inquiry; search; quest. 

This is the laborious and vexatious inejuesi that 
the soul must make after science. South. 

2. In JEnglish law, (a)a judicial inquiry, espe- 
cially an inquiry held before a jury. (6) The 
jury itself.— -Coroner’s inquest, an inquest 
held on the bodies of such as either die, or 
are supposed to die, a violent death. For 
this purpose the coroner of each county is 
empowered to summon jurymen out of the 
neighbourhood, and witnesses. See COBONEE. 
—Inquest of office, an inquiry made by the 
sovereign’s ofilcer, a sheriff, coroner, or 
escheator, concerning any matter that en- 
titles the sovereign to the possession of 
lands or tenements, goods or chattels. It 
is made by the aid of a juiy of no detenni- 
nate number. 

Inquiet t (in-kwi'et), v.t. [Prefix fa, not, 
and quiet.'] To disturb; to trouble. 
Inquietationt (in-kwi-et-a'shon), n. Dis- 
turbance. Sir T. Elyot. 

Inquietude (in-kwi'et-nd), n. [Fr., from 1. 
inquietude— -in, not, and quietudo, quietude, 
from quies, rest.] Disturbed state; want of 
quiet; restlessness; uneasiness, either of 
body or mind; disquietude. Byron. 
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j Inquiline (iu'kwi-lin), a. ih. inquitoius.aii 
I inhabitant of a place which is not his own. ) 
An insect that lives in im abode properly 
belonging to another, as certain in.scct.s that 
live ill galls made by the true .giill-iiiBccts. 
Inquinate (in'kwdn-at), v.l [l. inquino, 
inquinatum, to defile— in, and O.L. cunirc, 
tot'oid excrement.] To defile; to pollute; to 
contaminate. Sir T. Browne, [liare.] 
Inquination (in-kwin-a'shon), n. The act 
of defiling, or state of being defiled; pollu- 
tion; corruption. Bacon. [Rare.] 
Inquirable (in-kwlr'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being inquired into ; subject to inquisition 
or inqiie.st. 

There he many more things fuguirtiite by you. 

Bacon . 

Inquire (in-kwlr'), v.i. prot. & pp. inquired; 
ppr. inquiring. [L. inqiiim, to seek after— 
in, into, and qumro, to seek. ] 1. To ask a 
que,stion; to seek for truth or iiiforination 
by askiihg questions. 

We will call tlie damsel, and uifuirrat hev mouth. 

Gen. x.viv. 57. 

2. 'To seek for truth by argument or the dis- 
cussion of questions, or by investigation. — 
Inquire has of before the person asked; as, 
inquire of them, or of him. It has com- 
monly one or other of the prepositions 
about, after, cotwerning, for, into, and for- 
merly of, before the subject of inquiry. 


He sent Hadoraro his son to king David, to in- 
gm're i>/\us welfare. i Chron. xviii. la. 

For thou dost not inquire wisely concerfiiujr this. 

Eccl. vii. 10. 


When search is to be made for particular 
knowledge or information it is followed by 
into; as, the coroner by jury inquires into 
the came of a sudden death. When a place 
or person Is sought, or sometliing hid or 
missing, /or or after is commonly u.sed ; as, 
inquire for one Saul Of Tarsus ; he was in- 
quiring for or after the house to which he 
was directed ; inquire for the cloak tliat is 
lost; inquire for or after the right road. 
AVritten also Enquire. 

Inquire (in-kwir'), v. t. 1. To ask about ; to 
seek by asking; to make examination or 
inquiry respecting; as, he inquired the way. 


Having- thus at lon.qth inquired the truth concern- 
ing law and dispense. Milton. 

2. t To call; to name. 

Now Cantiutn, which Kent vte commonly inquire. 

Bpsnser, 

Inquirendo (in-kwir-en'do). [L.] In law, 
an authority given in general to some per- 
son or persons, to inquire into something 
for the advantage of the crown. 

Inqliirent (in-lcwir'ent), ft. [L, inquirens, 
inquireniis, ppr. of inquiro, to seek after. 
See iNQttiEE.] Making inquiry; inquiring; 
wishing to know. 

Delia’s eye, 

As in a garden, roves, of hues alone 
higitirent, curious. Shenstone. 


Inquirer (in-kwir'Or), n. One who inquires, 
searches, or examines; an investigator. 

Inquiringly (in-kwir'ing-li), adv. In an 
inquiring manner ; by way of inquiry. 

Inquiry (in-kwi'ri), n. [From Inqn-irfi, like 
expiry from expire.] 1. The act of inquir- 
ing; a seeking for information by asking 
questions ; interrogation. 

The men whicli were sent from Cornelius imd made 
inquiry for Simon’s house, .ind stood before the 
gate. Acts x. 17. 

2. Search for truth, information, or know- 
ledge; research; examination into facts or 
principles by proposing and discussing 
questions, by solving proVdems, by experi- 
ments or other modes ; as, inquiries about 
philosopMoal knowledge. 

1 have been engaged in physical inquiries. Locke. 

3. A question; an interrogation; a query; as, 
address your inquiries to me, sir . — IVrit of 
inquiry, a judicial process addressed to 
the sheriff of the county in which the venue 
in the action is laid, stating the former pro- 
ceedings in the action, and commanding 
the sheriff that by the oath of twelve honest 
and lawful men of his county he diligently 
inquire what damages the plaintiff has 
sustained, and return the inquisition into 
court. This writ is necessary after an inter- 
locutory judgment, the defendant haring 
let the proceedings go by default, to ascer- 
tain the question of damages.— Court of In- 
quiry or Enquiry. See Court of Enquiry 
under Gouet.— Syn. Interrogation, ques- 
tion, queiy, scrutiny, investigation, exami- 
nation, search, research. 

InquisiMet (in-kwiz'i-bl), a. [From L. in- 
quiro, inquisitum, to seek.] Admitting of 
jxidicial inquiry. Hale. 
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Inquisition (in-kwi-zi'shnu), n. [L. ingvi- 
sUin, ill'll! iultioiiis, from inquiro, uvivlsilvni, 
to seek after. ,See iNQUiiiE.] 1. 'The act of 
impiiring; inquiry; e.xandnatiun ; fic.arch; 
investigation. 

You .ire 50 far to exercise .in inquisHioncpoiiymr- 
seif .IS . . . you may the belter discover what tlse 
corruption ct your nature .swayn you to. fer. Toy ho'. 

2. In law, (ft) the verdict of a petty jury iiii- 
panueiled by the sheriff, to inquire of dam- 
ages in civil actions, whore the defc-miant 
has .suffered judgment by default, and the 
damages are required to lie asses.st;d; also 
of various other mutters where the court 
ref[ttires a particular fact ctytified, or re- 
quires the sheriff to do certain acts in fur- 
therance of . its judgment, (b) A judicial 
inquiry; an official examination; an inquest. 

3. in I ho Jt Cath. Ch, a court or tril.innal 
catalflislied for the examination and punish- 
ment of heretics. This court was estal)- 
lislied in the twelfth cEiitiuy by ]''atlii:r 
Dominic, who was charged by Pope Inno- 
cent III. ivith orders to excite Catholic 
princes .and people to extirpate heretics. 
Its operations were confined to Spain and 
Portugal and their colonies, and to part of 
Italy, and its functions yvere exercised with 
the greate.st cruelty. It still noininally 
exists, but its rigour is entirely mitigated, 
its action being confined to the examination 
of books and the trial of eeclesia.stical of- 
fences. 

Inqtiisitiont (in-kwd-zi'shon), v.t. 'To m.ake 
inquisition or inquiry into or concerning. 
Inquisltional(in-kwi-zi'shon-al),a, l. Relat- 
ing to inquisition or inquiry; making in- 
quiry; busy in inquiry.— 2. Eclating to tlio 
Inquisition. 

Iaquisitlonary(in-kwi-zi'shon-a-ri), «. In- 
qui.sitional 

Inquisitive (in-kwi'zit-iv), a. Addicted to 
inquiry; inclined to seek information by 
questions, discussion, investigation, obser- 
vation, and the like; given to re.search; 
given to pry Into anything ; trouble.soinely 
curious. ‘A young, inquimtive, iuid sprightly 
genius,’ ffatts. 

The ivhole neiKliboiirhood gre-w inguisitioe .after 
my name and character. Addison. 

Syn. Inquiring, prying, curious. 

Inquisitive (in-kwi'zit-iv), n. A person who 
is inquisitive; one curious in research. Sir 
W. Temple. 

Inquisitively (in-kwd'zit-iv-li ), adv. In an 
inquisitive maimer; with curiosity to obtain 
information; with scrutiny. 
Inquisitiveness (in-kwi'zit-iv-ne.s), n. 'The 
quality of being inquisitive; the dispo-sition 
to obtain information by questioning others, 
or by researclies into facts, causes, or 
principle.^ ; curiosity to learn what is not 
Icnowm; as, the inquisitiveness of the human 
mind. 

Inquisitor (in-kwi'zit-6r), n. [L, See Isf- 
QUIKE.] 1, One who Inquires; particularly, 
one whose official duty it is to inquire and 
examine. — 2. t An inquisitive or curious 
person. 'Inquisitors are tatlers.’ Feltham. 

3. A member of the Roman Catholic Court of 
Inquisition. 

Inquisitorial (in-kwi'zi-to"ri-al), «. Per- 
taining to Inquisition; specifically, pertain- 
ing to the Eonnui Catholic Court of Inquisi- 
tion, or resembling its practices; making 
strict or searching inquiry. 

He conferred on it a kind of inquisitorial and. 
censorial power even over the laity, and directed it 
to inquire into all matters of conscience. Fume. : 

Inqulsitorially (ie-kwi'zi-to"ri-al-li), adv. 
In an inqiii.sitorial manner. 

Inquisitorious (in-kwi'zi-t6"ri-ii&), a. Mak- 
ing strict inquiry; inquisitorial. [Rare.] 

Under whose inguisitorioiis and tyrannical dun- 
eery, no free and splendid wit can ever flourish. 

Milton, 

Inquisiturientt (in-kwi'zi-lu"ri-ent), a. 
[From a fictlve L. verb inquisiturio, from 
inquiro, inquisitum, to inquire. See Ix- 
quTKE.] Oiven to inquisition, or making 
strict inquiry; inquisitorial ‘Oar inquisi- 
furfent bishops.’ Milton. 

Inracinate (in-ra'sin-at), n. f. [Fr. inraciner 
—in, and racim, a root, from a hypotheti- 
cal L. form radicina, from radix, radicis, a 
root.] G.’o enroot; to implant. 

Inrail (in-ral'), r.f. [Prefix i'a, and ra'il] To 
rail in; to inclose with rails. 

Inregister (in-re'jis-ter;, -v.t. [Prefix in, 
and register.] 'To enrol, as in a register; to 
register. 

Inroad (in'rod), n. [Prefix in, and road.] 
The entrance of an enemy into a country 
with purposes of hostility ; a sudden or de- 
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sultory incursion or invasion ; attack ; en- 
croachmeut. 

The loss of Shrewsbury exposed all North Wales 
to the daily iKroails of the enemy. Uareuden. 

All Englishmen who valued liberty and law saw 
with uneasiness the deep inroad which the preroj^a- 
tive had made into die province of legislature. 

Macaulay, 

Inroad t (in-rod'), «■ t- To make inroad into; 
to invade. 

The Saracens . . . conquered Spain, itiroaiied 
Aquitain. Fuller. 

InroU (iu-rol'), u. t Same as Enrol. 
Inrolment (in-rol'ment), n. .Same as 
Enrolment. 

Inrunning (inTun-ing), m. [Preli.v in, and 
run.] 1. Xlie act of running in. — 2. The 
place or point wliere one stream falls into 
anotlier, or into the sea ; influx. ‘ At the 
inrunning of the brook, ’ Tennyson. 
Insafety t (in-saf'ti), n. [Prefix in, not, and 
safety.] Want of safety. 

Insalivation. (iu-sa'li-va"i5hon), n. In 
physiol, the blending, of the saliva with 
the food in the act of eating. 

Insalubrious (in-sa-lu'bri-us), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and salubi'ious.] Not salubrious; not 
healthful; unfavourable to health; un- 
healthy; as, an insaluhrious air or climate. 
Insalutirity (in-sa-lu'bri-ti), n. [Preflx in, 
not, and salubrity.] Want of salubrity; 
unhealthfulness; unwhole3omene.s.s; as, the 
insalubrity of air, water, or climate. 

Socrates shows the cause of the insalutirity of a 
pass^e between two mountains in Armenia. . 

T.Warton. 

InsaliitaiT (iu-sa'lu-ta-ri), a. [Preflx in, \ 
not, and sahuaiy.] Not salutary: (a) not 
favourable to health orsoundness; unwhole- 
some. (t) Not tending to safety; productive ! 
of evil, j 

Insanability, Insanableness (in-san'a- ! 
bil"i-ti, in-san'a-bl-nes), n. State of being j 
insanable or incurable. 

Insanable (in-san'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, ■ 
and .s'a?if<6Ze.] Not sanable; incapable of 
being cured or healed; incurable. 

Insanably (in-san'a-bli), adv. So ns to be 
incurable. 

Insane (in-sanO, a. [Prefix in, not, and 
sane. ] 1. Not sane ; unsound in mind or 
intellect; mad; deranged in mind; delirious; 
distracted. 

Soon after Dryd,ea*s death she became and [ 

was confined under the care of a female attendant. i 
Malone. I 

2. Used by or appropriated to insane persons; 
as, an insane hospital.-— 3. t Making insane; 
causing insanity. | 

Or have we eaten on the insane root (probably 
hemlock or henbane) 

That takes the reason prisoner? Shak, 

Insanely (in-san'li), ado. In an insane 
manner; madly; foolishly; without reason. 
Insaneness (in-san'nes), n. Insanity. 
Insanlatet (in-san'i-at), v.t. To make un- 
sound or distempered. 

Does not the distemper of the body insaniate the 
soul? Felt ham, 

Insanie t (in-sa'ni), n. Insanity. ‘ It insimi- 
atethme of insanie.’ Shah. [An affected 
word, coined for the pedant Holofernes.] 
Insanifi/ (in-san'i-fi), v.t. 'i'o make insane; 
to madden. [Eare.J 

. There may be at presentsome very respectable men 
at the head of these maniacs, who would insanify 
: them with some degree of prudence, and keep them 
only half mad if they could. Sydney Smith, 

Insanity (in-sau'i-ti), n. [L. insanitas, from 
iiii'anMs, unsound. See Insane.] The state 
of being insane or of unsound mind; de- 
rangement of intellect; madness. This term 
is applicable to any degree of mental de- 
rangement, from slight delirium to raving 
madness; it is rarely used, however, to e.x- 
press the temporary delirium occasioned by 
fever or accident. It has been classified by 
some medical writers under the four heads 
of mania, melancholy, dementia, and idiocy. 

All power of fancy over reason is a degree of 
insanity. yahnson. ' 

Sm Madness, craziness, mania, delirium, 
lunacy dementia. 

Insapory t (in-SiVpo-ri), a. [L. in, not, and 
sapor, taste.] Tasteless; wanting flavour; 
insipid. Sir T. Herbert. 

Insatiability (in-sa'shi-a-bil"i-ti), n. Insa- 
tiableness. 

Insatiable (in-sa'shi-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and satiable.] Not satiable; incapable 
of beiiiji satisfied or appeased; very greedy; 
as, an insatiable appetite or desire; insa- 
tiable thiic&t. 

. He himself, 

/«jrt^irtrW<f .ofgIory, had lost all. Milton, 
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Insatiableness (in-siVshi-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being insatiable; greedi- 
ness that ciinnot be satisfied or appeas^. 
Insatiably (in-sa'shi-a-bli), ado. In an 
insatiable manner; with greediness not to 
be satisfied. 

Insatiate (in-sa'shi-at), a. [L. insatiatus, 
un.satislied— in, not, and satiatus, pp. of 
satio, to satisfy, from satis, enougli.] Not 
to be satisfied; insatiable; as, insatiate 
thirst. 

insatiate of accumulating treasure, he cli.scoverecl 
other methods of extortion. Haliam, 

Insatiately (in-sa'shi-at-li), adv. In an in- 
satiate manner; so greedily as not to be sa- 
tisfied. ‘He (Mahomet) was so insatiately 
libidinous.’ Sir T. Herbert. 

Insatiateness ( in-sa'shi-at-nes ), n. Ttie 
state or quality of being insatiate or insati- 
able. 

Insatiety (in-sa-ti'e-ti), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and satiety.] Insatiableuess. Ch-anger. 
Insatisfaction (in-sa-tis-fak'shon), n. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and satisfaction. ] W ant of satis- 
faction; dissatisfaction. Bacon. [Bare.] 
Insaturable (in-sa'tur-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and saturable.] Not saturable; incap- 
aVile of being filled or glutted. 

Inscience (in'si-ens), n. [L. inscientia. See 
below.] Ignorance; want of knowledge or 
skill. I 

Inscient (in'si-ent or in-si'ent), a. [L. in, 
not, and sciens, seientis, ppr. of scio, to know, i 
See Science.] Not knowing; ignorant; fool- 
ish; unskilful. J 

Inscient (in'si-ent or in-si'ent), a. [L. in, 
into, and sciens, seieniis, ppr. of scio, to 
know. ] Endowed with knowledge or in- 
sight; intelligent. 

Ga;:e on, with ittseienf yislon, toward tiie siin. 

Ji. B. Broiomnjy. 

Insconce (in-skons'), v.t To defend with 
or as with a sconce; to fortify. See En- 
sconce. 

An you use these blows long", I must jjet a sconce 
for iny head and i7tsconce \t too; or else 1 sliall seek 
my wit in my shoulders. Shal:. 

Inscribable (in-skrib'a-bl), a. That may be 
inscribed. 

Inscribableness ( in - skrib ' a - bl - nes ), n. 
State of being inscribable. 

Inscribe (in-skrib'),ut. pret. <fcpp. inscribed; 
ppr. inscribing. [L. inscribo—in, and scribo, 
to write. See SORIBE. ] 1. 'To write down or 
engrave ; to mark down, as something to 
be read; to imprint; as, to inscribe a line 
or verse on a monument, on a eolumu or 
pillar.— 2. 'To mark with letters, charac- 
ters, or words. 

I inscribed the stone with my name. Johnson. 

3. To assign or address to; to commend to 
by a short address, less formal than a dedi- 
cation; as, to inscribe an ode or a book to 
a prince. 

One ode, which pleased me in the reading ... is 
inscribed to the present Earl of Rociiester. "Oryden, 

4. To imprint deeply; to impress; as, to 
inscribe anything on the mind or memory. 

6. In geom. to di’aw or delineate in or 
within, as chords or angles within a 
circle, or as a rectilinear figure within a 
curvilinear one in such a manner that all 
the lines of the former shall terminate in 
the periphery of the latter, or as a curvi- 
linear figure witluii a rectilinear one in 
such a manner that all the lines of the 
latter shall be tangents to the former. 

Inscriber (in-skrlb'6r), n. One who inscribes. 
Inscriptible (in-skrip'ti-bl), a. Capable of 
being inscribed or drawn in or within; spe- 
cifically, ill geom, applied to certain plane 
figures and solids capable of being inscribed 
in other figures and solids. 

Inscription (in-skrip'shon), n. [Ei*. , from L. 
insoriptio, insariptionis, from inscribo, in- 
sanptum. ,See Insoiiibb.] I, The act of in- 
scribing. — 2. That which is inscribed; some- 
thing written or engraved to communicate 
knowledge; especially, (a) any record of pub- 
lic or private occurrences, of laws, decrees, 
and the like, engraved on stone, metal, or 
other hard substance, exhibited for public 
inspection. (6) An addi’css or consignment 
of a book to a person as a mark of respect I 
or an invitation of patronage ; less formal i 
than a dedication. (dH^^nmnis. the name i 
given to words placodf in the middle of tlie 
reverse side of some coins and medals, the i 
words that run round the rim or are placed , 
on either side of the figure being termed the r 
legend.— In the civil law, an engagement i 
which a person who makes a solemn accu- i 
sation against another enters into that he i 
will sufl’er tlie same punishment, if he has 
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accused the other falsely, which would have 
! been inflicted upon him had he been guilty. 

Inscriptive (in-skript'iv), a. Bearing in- 
i scription ; of the character of an inserip- 
I tion. 

InscroU (in-skrdl'),a. t. [Prefix i/i, audseroll..] 
To write on a scroll. 

Had you been as wise as bold, 

Young" in limbs, in judgment old, 

Your answer bad not been uiscrolled. Shak. 

Inscrutability, Inscmtableness(in-skr6'- 

ta-bil"i-ti, in-skro'ta-bl-nes), n. 'The qua- 
lity of being inscrutable. 

Inscrutable (in-skrii'ta-bl), a, [Prefix in, 
not, and scrutable.] Not scrutable: (a) in- 
capable of being searclied into and under- 
stood by inquiry or study; as, the designs of 
tlie emyieror ajipear to bo inscrutable. (!>) 
Incapable of being penetrated, discovered, 
or understood by human reason; incapable 
■ of being .satisfactorily accounted for, e.x- 
I iilained,” or answered; as, the ways of Pro- 
vidence ai’e often MismitasWc. ‘Waiving a 
question so inscrutuble as this.’ I)e Quincey. 
Syn. (insearchable, impenetrable, iucom- 
prehen.sible. 

Inscrutably (in-skro'ta-bli), adv. In an in- 
scrutable manner; in a manner or degree 
not to be found out or understood. 
Insculp(in-sku]p'),y.t. [L, inscidpo—in, and 
sculpo, to engrave.] To engrave; to carve. 
[Bare.] 

They have in England 
A coin that bears the figure of .an angel 
Stamped in gold, but th.at’s itisaily'd upon ; 

But here an angel in a golden bed 
Lies all within. Shah, 

Insculption, (in-skulp'shon), n. Inscrip- 
tion. [Bare.] 

Insculpture (in-skulp'tur), n. An engrav- 
ing ; sculpture, ‘ On his gravestone this in- 
sculpture.’ Shale. 

Insculptured (in-skulp'turd), a. Engraved. 
Inseam (in-sem'), v. t. To impress or mark 
with a seam or cicatrix. Hope. 

InsearcBt (in-sereh'), v.i. Stiine as En- 
scarch. 

Insecable (iu-sek'a-bl), a. [L. msecabilis-- 
in, not, and seoabilis, that maybe cut, from 
seco, to cut.] Incaitiible of buiug divided 
by a cutting instrument; indivisible. 

Insect (in'sekt), n, [L. insectum, troni m- 
seco, insextmn, to cut into — in, into, and 
seco, to cut. This name seems to have been 
originally given to certain small animals 
whose bodies appear cut in or almost di- 
vided. iSo in (ireek, entoma, that is, animals 
cut in.] 1. In zool. one of a class (Insecta) 
of invertebrate animals of the division Ar- 
tliropoda or Articulata, distinguished from 
the other classes of the division by the fact 
th.at tlie three divisions of the body-- the 
head, thorax, and abdomen— are always dis- 
tinct from one another. 'There are never 
more than three pairs of legs in the adult, 
and these are all borne upon the tliorax; re- 
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Figure showing the Parts of Insects. 


Fig. i.~Colcoptet {Cicindelacampestris). Head. 
b. Thorax, c. Abdomen, dd, Elytra, ee, Wings. 
ff, Antennx. 

spiration is effected by mean.s of .aii’-tubes 
or tracheal, and in most insects two pairs of 
wings are developed from the back of the 
second and third segments of the thorax. 
The Integument is inbre nr less hardened by 
the deposition of chitin iii it. 'The head is 
composed of several segments amalgamated 
together, and carries a pair of jointed feelers 
or antenna,', a pair of eyes, usually com- 
pound, and the appendages of the mouth. 
The thorax is composed of three segments, 
also amalgamated, but generally pretty 
easily recognized. Insects are all produced 
from eggs. 'They have been divided in to three 
sections— Ametaliola, Hemimetabola, and 
Holometabola, according as they remain 
always the same or undergo an incomplete 
or complete metamorphosis. 'The Ameta- 
boia do not pass through metamorphosis, 
and diifer from the adult only in size. They 
are all destitute of wings; the eyes are 
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simple and snmctimos wanting. The Heini- 
njetabola undergo an ineoinplete uietamor- 
phosis, the larva diiferiiig from the imago 
L-inefly iii the aliRenee of wiugii and in ai/i.i. 
Ilie pupa is u.sually active, or if ([Uio.scent 
capable of movement. In the Holoineta- 
hola the motamorphosiis is complete, the 
lai'V’a, pupa, and Imago differing greatly 
from one another in external ai>i)earance 
and liiildts. The larva is wonnlike, and the 
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Figure sihowing the Parts of Insects. 

Fig. 2 — A, B, C, Manclibulate Mouth. A, Head of 
Hornet, and upper side of mouth, m, Ciypeus, 
n, Oeeiii, stemmata, or simple eyes, o, Compound 
eyes. B. Head of Beetle, and C, under side of mouth 
of Beetle. +, Vertex. Ciypeus. e, Eye.s. Lali- 
rum crupper iip. Mandibles or upper Jaws. nMax- 
iliss or Jower jaws, s, Maxiiiary palpt. t, Labium 
or under lip. u. Labial palpi, -v. Mentum or chin, 
consisting of three parts— x, Mentum; xx, Stipes; 
xxx, Juguluro.— D and E, HaiisteUate Mouths. 
D, Spiral mouth or sucker of a Butterfly, called also 
Antlia. E, Straight sucker of a Plant-bug (Penta- 
toina) called Hausteilum.— F, Leg of Stag-beetle. 
g. Coxa, h. Trochanter, i, Femur. J, Tibia, k, Cai- 
eares or spurs. /, Tarsus, which in tills instance is 
pentamerous, or consisting of five pieces, i, Ungues 
or hooks, a, Ptilvillus or cushion. — G, Thorax of 
%ag-beetle. c, Abdomen, a? oT, Elytra. re.Win.gs. 

: vii Prothorax— upper side, pronotum; underside, 

, prosternura. x, Mesotliorax — upper side, meso- 
notum; under side, mesosternum. Metathorax— 
upper side, inetanotum; under side, metasternum. 
s, Scutellura. 

pupa quiescent. The section Ametahola is 
divided into tliree orders— Anoplura (ex, 
lice), Miillophaga (ex. the bird-lice), and 
Thysanura (ex. spring-tails). The section 
Hemimetabola comprise.3 also three oi’ders 
— the Heniiptera (ex. plant-lice), Orthop- 
tera (ex. eockro.aches), and Neuroptera (ex. 
dragon-flies). The Holometabola are tlie 
most numerous and are divided into six or- 
ders— Aphaniptera (ex. fleas), Diptera (ex. 
house-flies), L 0 pidoptera(ex. butterflies and 
moths), Hymenoptera (ex. bees and wasps), 
Strepsiptera (ex. stylops), Coleoptera (ex. 
cockchafers, stag-beetles, weevils).— 2. Any 
person or thing small or contemptible, 
•fiisect (in'sekt), a, l. Of or pertaining to an 
insect or insects; resembling an insect; as, 
insect transformations; insect architecture. 

' The imect youth are on the wing.’ Gray. 
2. Small; mean; contemptible. 

Inseota. (in-sek'ta), n. pi. See INSECT. 
Insectationt (in-sek-ta'shon), n. The act 
of pursuing; pm-suit; attack; persecution. 

. .Sir T. More. 

■Insectator (in-sek-tat'6r), n. [L., from in- 
seotor, to pursue, freq. of imequor, to follow 
after or upon— and seqiior, to follow.] 
A persecutor. [Bare.] 

Insected (in-sekt'ed), a. Segmented, so as to 
have tile character of an insect. [Bare.] 

. . We can hardly endure the sting of that small in- 
serfecJ animal (the bee). Howell. 

Insecticide (in-sek'ti-sld), n. 1. One who or 
that whichkills insects.— 2. Theactof killing 
insects.— 3. A substance used to kill insects, 
Insectile (in-sekt'il), a. Having the nature 
of insects. ‘InsectUe animals.' Bacon. 
Insectilet (in-sekt'il), n. An insect. 
Insection (in-sek'shon), n. A cutting in; 
incisure; incision. 

Sasectivora (in-sek-tiv'o-ra), n. [L. imec- 


tum, an insect, and corn, to devour.] In 
zonl. (a) all order of mamiimls which live 
to a grthit extent on insects. 'I'liey applv 
the sole to the ground in wrdking, and linve 
I the molar teetli set with sharp conical cusps. 

; 'Tiiey are usnaily of fimall .size, and iiiniiv of 
them live underground, hybernatirig for 
some months. The shrew, hedgehog, and 
mole are familirtr examples. (A) In 'i'om- 
minek’s system, an order (,)f birds that feed 
on iusects, as the HW.allows. (r) Tim .suli- 
order which includes the great majority of 
ClieiroTitera or bats. 

InsectiVore (in-.sf)k'ti-vur), n. One of the 

l n. sectivoiu (which see). 

Insectivorous (in-sek-tiv'o-rus), a. [1,. in- 

seotu-m, an insect, and voro, to eat.] Beed- 
iiig or subsisting on insects; belonging to 
the Insectivora. 

Insectologert (iii-sek-t<dii-jer), a. |E. in- 
( sect, and Gr. logos, discoui-se. ] One who 
L studies insects: an entomologist. 

Insectologyt(in-ae]c-toT<)-ji), /I. Tiie Ecicnce 
! of insects; entomology. 

Insecure (in-sG-kiir'), a. [I’l'ell.x in, not, and 
seciire.'i Not secure: (a) not safe; not con- 
fident of safety; apprehensive of danger or 

lo. ss; a,s, no man can lie easy wiicn he feds 
insecure. 

He ... is contiiiu.vUy insecure not only of the 
good things of thi.s life, but even of life iteelf. 

Tiilotson. 

(ft) Not eifectually guarded or protected; 
unsafe; e.xposed to ilangor or lo.sa 
Am I going to build on precarious and insecure 
foundations? Hurd. 

Insecurely (in-.sC-kur'Ii), udr. in an inse- 
cure manner; without security or safety; 
without certainty. 

Insecureness (in-Hfc-kur'neH), «. Insecurity. 
Insecurity (in-se-kfir'i-ti), n. [Prolix in, not, 
and security. 1 The state of being insecure; 
want of security: (a) e.xposure to destruc- 
tion or loss; diinger; hazard; as, tlie inseav.r- 
ity of a building e.xposed to fire; the ime- 
curitij of a delit. (6) U'ant of safety, or 
want of cnnfliience in safety ; a.s, .seamen in 
a tempest must be conscious of their inse- 
curity. (c) Uncertainty. 

It may easily be perceived with what insecurity of 
trutli we tuscribe eifects depending upon the natural 
period of time unto arbitrary calculations, and .sucii 
as vary at pleasure. Sir T. Browne. 

Insecution (in-se-ku'shon), n. [L. insccutio, 
inseoutionis, from inseqtmr, to follow after 
or upon— i?i,and sequor, to follow. ] A follow- 
ing after; close pursuit. ‘With what ruth 
the insecution grew.’ Chapman. 
Inseminate (m-se'min-rit), v. l. [L, insemiuo, 
insemiiiatmn—m, and semino, to bow,_ from 
semen, seminis, seed.] To sow; to inject 
seed into; to impregnate, [.B.are.] 
Insemination (iu-su'min-.T'shon), «. The 
act of sowing or of Injecting seed into; im- 
pregnation. [.Bare.] 

Insensate (m-sens'at), a. [L.L. insensatus 
— L. in, not, and sensatiis, endowed with 
sense, from sensus, sensation, sense.] Des- 
titute of sense; wanting sensibility; stupid; 
foolish. 

The silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. Word-noerth, 

Insensateness (in-sen&'at-nes), n. The state 
of being insensate or insensible; want of 
sense; stupidity; foolishness. 

Insense t (iu-Hens'), v.t. To instruct; to in- 
form; to make to understand. Orose. 
Insensibility (in-aens'i-bil"i-ti), n. The 
condition or quality of being insensible: (n) 
want of the power of feeling or perceiving; 
as, a frozen liiuli is in a state of insensilUity, 
as is an animal body after death. 

When the vapour of pure chloroform is respired, it 
soon induces inse^isibility^ Brands &■ Coxt, 

(ft) Want of the power to be moved or af- 
fected; want of tenderness or susceptibility 
of emotion and passion. — SvN, Dulness, 
numbness, unfeelingness, stupidity, torpor, 
apathj', indifference. 

Insensible (in-sens'i-bl), a. [L. insensibilis 
—prefix in, not, and sensiMis, sensible. See 
Sensible.] Not sensible: (a) imperceptible; 
that cannot be felt or perceived; hence, pro- 
gressing by imperceptible degrees; so slow 
or gradual that the stages are not noted; as, 
the motion of the earth is insensible, ‘The 
delicate graduation of curves that melt into 
each other by insensible transitions.’ Br. 
Caird. 

The dense and bright light of the circle will ob- 
scure the rare and weak light of these dark colours 
round about it, and render them almost insensible. 

Newton, 

(ft) Destitute of the power of feeling or per- 


ceiving; wanting rurporeal SfiisPiility; an, 
an injury to the siiine often renders the 
inferior parts of the body fe)..N'ot 
susceptilde of eitiotion or pas.sion; voidtif 
feeling; wanting tenderness ; as, to be in- 
semihle to the sufferings of our fellowmen 
i.s inlminat!. 

Accept an obligation without beitif; a slave to tlie 
giver, at insensible of his kindness. tP’oltdn. 

(d) Void of sense or meiiiiing; meaningless; 
as, insensible words. 

If it ttiiike tiia indictment insensible or uncertain, 
it shall be cjiiasiieti. Sir M. Hale. 

Syn. Imperceptible, imperceivablo, dnll, 
torpid, senseless, unfeeling, indifferent, un- 
susceptible, hard, chtllons.' 

InBensibleneisS (iu-seiis'i-ijl-nesl, n. Insen- 
ailjility (which see). 

Insensibly < in-sens 'i-idi), adr. In ;iii in- 
sensible m,amier: so !is not to lie felt or per- 
ceived by the senses; imperceptibly; l»y slow 
degrees: gradually. 

The hills rhse insensibly. Addison. 

Insensitive ( in-scms'it-iv). a. iPretix in, 
not, and scmitice.] Not sensitive ; not 
readily susceptible of impressions ; having 
little sensibility. 

Tlie persons who become rich are, gener.aiiy speak- 
ing, inciustriaus, resolute, insensitive, and ignorant. 

Ruskin. 

Insensuons(iu-scns'u-us), «. [iTetix in, and 
scnimous.] Not sensuous; not addressing 
It.self to or affecting the senses. 

Tliat intermediate door 
Betwixt the tiirtereril plane.s of sensuous form 
Ami form iusensuous, E. B, Browning. 

Insentient (iu-seii'shi-cnt), a. [Preiix in, 
not, mdsentient. 'i Not sentient; not having 
perception, or the power of perception. 

But there can be nothing like to these .sensatians 
in the rose, because it is insentient. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Inseparability (iii-se'pa-rft-iiil"i-ti), ■«, 'j'he 
condition or qn.ality of lieing in.supar.able 
or incapable of disjunction, 

The parts of pure space are immovable, which 
foliciivs from tlieir insejmrnbility, motion being no- 
tiling but change of disfoiica between any two 
tilings, Ldcke. 

Inseparable (in-,se'pa-ra-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and separable; L. inseparabilis, that 
cannot be separated.] Not separable; in- 
capable of being separated or disjoined; not 
to be parted. 

C,are and toil came into the world with sin, and 
remain ever since inseparable from it. Sout/e. 

—Imeparable accident, in logic, that which 
cannot be separated from the individual it 
belongs to, tiiough it may from the species. 
Inseparableness (in-se'pa-ra-bl-nes), n. In- 
separability. 

Inseparably (in-se'pa-ra-bli), ndv. In an 
inseparable manner; in a manner that pre- 
vents separation; with indissoluble union. 
Inseparate (in-se'pa-rat), «. [Preiix in, not, 
andsepumfe.] Not separate; united. 

Within my soul there doth conduce a fight 
Of tills strange nature, that a tiling insep'nrate 
Divides more wider than the sky and eartli. Shak. 

Inseparatelyt (in-se'pa-rat-li), adx. Not 
separately; so as not to be separated. 

Insert (in-sfirt'), v.t. [L. insero, insertrim 
— ill, and sero.to put. See SERIES.] To 
set iu or among; to introduce; as, to -iHsert 
a scion in a stock: to insert a letter, woi'd, 
or passage in a composition; to iiwert an 
advertisement or other writing in a printed 
periodical. 

It k the editor’s interest to insert what the author's 
judgment had rejected. Swift, 

Inserted (iu-surt'ed), p. and a. Thrust or 
set in or among; .specifically, in ftot. attached 
to or growing out of some part: said espe- 
cially of the parts of a flower; as, the calyx, 
corolla, and stamens of many ffowens arc 
inserted upon the receptacle. — Jiiaej'feti 
column. Same as Engaged Column. See 
under .Engaged. 

Inserting (in-s4rt'ing), n. l. A setting in. 

2. Something inserted or set in. 

Insertion (iu-sor'slioii), n. [f,. insertin, in- 
sertionis, from insero, insertmn, to intro- 
duce into, to insert.] 1. The act of inserting 
or setting or placing in or among other 
things; as, the insertion of scions in stocks; 
the insertion of words or passages in writ- 
ings; the insertion of notices or essays In a , 
public paper; the insertion of vessels, ten- 
dons, &c., in parts of the body.— 2. That 
which is inserted; specifically, a band of lace 
or other work inserted in the substance of 
some sirticle of a lady's dress. 

He softens the relation by such inseriions, before 
he describes the event. . Srosme, 


ch, chain; Ch, Sc. loch; 


go\ j, job; : h, Fr. tosi; ng, sing; TH, then; th, ffthi; ,w, wig;, wh, tr/dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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3. In hot. the place or mode of attachment 
of an organ to its support —Jipigy nous in- 



EpigynoLis Jiiscirtion. Hypogynous Insertion. 


scrtion, an insertion on the summit of the 
ovary . — Hypogynous msertion, one beneath 



the ovary. — Perigi/mus imertimi, an inser- 
tion upon the calyx surrounding the ovary. 
Inserve (in-s6rv0> v.t. [L.inservio— -in, a.nd 
nervio, to serve.] To conduce to; to be of 
use to. 

Inservlent (in-serv'i-ent), a. [L. inserviens, 
imervientis, ppr. of inservio.h Of u,se to an 
end; conducive. 

Insession (in-se'slion), n. [From L. insideo, 
insemm. See Insessokes.] l. The act of 
sitting in, on, or upon. ‘ Used by way of 
fomentation, insession, or bath.’ Holland.— 
2. That in, on, or upon which one sits. 

Insessions be batliiiig-tubs half full, wherein the 
patient may sit. Holland. 

Ihsessores (in-ses-so'rez), n. pi. [IT. of L. in- 
sessar, one that sits, from insideo, insessuin, 
to sit on or upon— m, sind sedeo, to sit.] In 
ornith. perchers or passerine birds, a most 
extensive order of birds, comprehending all 
those which live habitually among trees, 
with the exception of the birds of prey and 
the climbmg birds. The toes, which are 
three before and onebehind, are slender, llex- 
ible. ancl moderately elongated, with long, 
pointed, and slightly curved claws, and 
Specially adapted for perching and nest- 
huilding. The females in general are smaller 
and of less brilliant plumage than the males; 
they always live in pairs, build in trees, and 
display the greatest art in the construction 
of their nests. In them the organ of voice 
attains its utmost complexity, and all our 
singing birds belong to the order. It is 
divided into four subordinate groups: (1) The 
Conirostres, or conical-billed birds, as the 
linches. (2) The Dentirostres, or tooth-billed 
birds, as the shrikes. (3) The Tenuirostres, 
or .slender-billed birds, as the humraing- 
l)irds. (4) The Fissirostres, or gaping-billed 
birds, as swuillows. 

Insessorial (in-ses-s6Ti-al), a. P.,elating to 
the InsBssores or perching birds; having 
feet suitable for perching. 

Inset (in-set'), a. t. To set in; to infi.\: or 
implant. 

Inset (in'set), n. That which is set in; in- 
sertion. 

Inseverable (in-sov'er-a-bl), a. [Prefix fu,, 
not, and seacmhle.] That cannot be severed. 
Inshaded (in-sliad'ed), a. [Prefix in, and 
Hiade.} Marked with different shades. 
Insheathe (In-shei'H'), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
sheathe.] To hide: or cover in a sheath. 
Inshell (in-shel'), u.t [Prefix mj, andsAeZI] 
'I’o hide ill or as in a shell. 

Thrusts forth his horns again into the world ; 

Which were inshell'd when Marcius stood for Rome. 

Shah. 

Inshelter ( in-shel'tur ), v. t. [ Prefix in, and 
shelter.] To place in shelter; to shelter. 

: Shale. 

InsMp (in-ship'), u.f. [Prefix in, and sMp.] 
To place on board a ship ; to Ship:; to em- 
bark. 

. Commit them to the fortune of the sea. Shetk. 

Insllore(in'shf3r), ( 11 . orarfii. Near the shore. 
Inshrine (in-sillin'), u.f. To enshrine (which 

..■•■see). ■. 1 , : ' 

Insiccation (In-sik-ka'shon), n. [1. prefix 
in, and sicca, siocatiim-, to dry.] The act of 
drying in. 

Inside (in'sid), a. Being within ; interior ; 
internal. ‘Kissing intli in, side lip.' Shale. 
Inside (in'sid), [Prefix in, and side.] That , 


i wliich is within: (a) the interior or internal 
part of anything ; specifically, the entrails 
or bowels ; hence, mind ; private or secret 
thought. 

Here’s none but friends; we may speak 
Our insides freely. Massinger'. 

(b) An inside passenger in a vehicle. 

If you please, we’ll sit in our places like guiet in- 
sides. Dickens, 

So down thy hill, rom.antic Ashbourn, glides 
The Derby dilly, carrying six insides. 

pr. H. Frere. 

Inside (in'sid), prep. In the interior of; with- 
in; as, inside the circle; inside the letter. 
Insidiatet (in-si'di-at), v.t. [L. insidior, in- 
sidia-tiis, to lie in ambush for, from insidim, 
an ambush. See Insidious.] To lie in am- 
bush for. 

Insidiatort (in-si'tli-at-er), n. [L. ] One who 
lies in ambusli. 

Insidious ( in-si 'di-us), a. [L. insidiosus, 
from insidio!, an ambush, ambuscade, from 
inmieo, to sit in or upon— in, in, upon, and 
sedeo, to sit.] 1. Lj'liig in -wait; hence, 
watching an opportunity to ensnare or en- 
trap; deceitful; sly; treacherous: used of 
persons. 

Till, worn by age, and mouldering to dec.ay. 

The insidious waters wash its base away. 

Can)2t7i,^. 

2. Intending or intended to entrap; as, in- 
sidious arts. — Insidious disease, disease 
existing without marked symptoms, but 
ready to become active upon slight occa- 
sion.— S yn. Crafty, wily, artful, sly, design- 
ing, guileful, circumventive, treacherous, 
deceitful, deceptive. 

Insidiously (in-si'di-us-li), adv. In an insi- 
dious manner; deceitfully; treacherously. 
Insidiousness (in-si'di-us-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being insidious; deceitfulness; treach- 
ery. 

Insight (iu'sit), n. [Prefix tn, and aip/it.] 

1 . Sight or view of the interior of anything; 
deep inspection or view ; intro.spectiou ; 
thorough knowledge or skill. 

A garden gives us a great the contriv- 
ance and wisdom of Providence. Speciaior, 

2. Power of observation; discernment; pene- 
tration. <!. 

Quickest insight 

In all things that to greatest actions lead. Milton. 

Insignia (in-sig'ni-a), n. pi. [L. pi. from in- 
signe, insignis, distinguished by a mark. See 
Sign.] l. Badges or distinguishing marks 
of office or honour ; as, the insignia of an 
order of knighthood.— 2. Marks, signs, or 
visible Impressions by which anything is 
known or distinguished. 

Insignificance (In-sig-ni'fl-kans), n. The 
condition or quality of being insignificant: 
(tt) want of significance or meaning; as, the 
insignificance of words or phrases. (&) Want 
of force or etfect; unimportance; as, the in- 
significance of human art or of ceremonies, 
(c) Want of weight or claim to consideration; 
meanness. 

Insignificancy (in-sig-ni'fl-kan-si), n. In- 
significance. 

Insignificant (in-sig-ni'fl-kant), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and significant.] 1. Not significant; 
void of signification ; destitute of meaning; 
as, insignijicant words. 

Till you can weight and gfravity explain, 

Those words are tnsz^nijicitni and vain. 

Blackmore, 

2. Answering no purpose; hai'ing no weight 
or effect; unimportant; as, insignificant 
rites. 

Witne.ss its result. Cowfiey. 

3. Without weight of character; mean; con- 
temptible; as, an insignijicant being or fel- 
low. —Syn. Unimportant, immaterial, incon- 
siderable, trivial, trifling, mean, contempt- 
ible. 

Insignlficautly (in-sig-ni'fl-kant-li),a*;, In 
an hisigniflcant manner: (a) without mean- 
ing, as words, (b) Without importance or 
effect; to no purpose'. 

Insigniflcative (in-sig-ni'fi-kat-iv), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and signijicaUve.] Not significa- 
tive, or expressing by external signs, 
lusineere (in-sin-ser'), «. [Prefix in, not, 
and sincere.] Not sincere: (a) not being in 
truth what one appears to be; dissembling; 
hypocritical; false; used of persons; as, an 
insincere heart, (6) Deceitful; hypocritical; 
false: used of thin^; as, insincere declara- 
tions or professions. (c) Not free from flaw; 
imperfect. 

All, wliy, Penelope, this causeless fear. 

To render sleep's soft blessings JMjfKcere J Pope. 

Syn. Dissembling, hollow, hypocritical, de- 
ceptive, deceitful, false, disingenuous. 


' Insincerely (in-sin-seiTi), adv. in an in- 
sincere maimer; without sincerity; hypo- 
critically. 

Insincerity (in-sin-se'ri-ti), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and sincerity.] The quality of being 
insincere ; want of sincerity or of being iii 
reality what one appears to be ; dissimula- 
tion; hypocrisy; deceitfulness; hollowness; 
as, the insincerity of a friend; the insincer- 
ity of professions. 

Insinew (in-si'nu), v. t. [Prefixin, and sineio.] 
To strengthen; to give vigour to. 

All members of our cause, both here and hence. 
That are insinew'd to this action. Shale. 

Insinuant (In-si'nu-ant), a. [L. insinuans, 
insinuantis, ppr. of insinuo. See InsinuA'IE.] 
Insinuating; having the power to gain fav- 
our. [Rare.] 

Insinuate (in-si'nu-iit), v. t. pret. & pp. insi- 
nuated; ppr. insinuating. [L. insinuo, in- 
sinuatum, to put gently in— in, and sitiuo, 
to bend, wind, or curve, from sinus, a bent 
surface, a bending, cui-ve, bosom.] 1. To 
introduce gently, or as by a winding or nar- 
row passage ; to wind in ; hence, with the 
reflexive pi’onoun, to push or work one’s 
self, as into favour ; to introduce one’s self 
by slow, gentle, or artful means. 

The water easily lusmuates itself into and pla- 
cidly distends the ve.ssels of vegetables, 

IFoodward. 

He insinuated himself into the very good grac^ 
of the duke of Buckingham. Clarendon, 

2. To infuse gently; to introduce artfully; to 
instil. 

All the art of rhetoric, besides order and clearness, 
are for nothing else but to vtsiniiate wrong’ ideas, 
move tlie passions, and thereby iiiislead the judgment. 

Lvckti 

A wife has a thousand opportunities of removing 
prepossessions, of fixing impressions, of znszjniaiiti^ 
goodness. Dr, Burns, 

3. To hint; to suggest by remote allusion. 

.4.11(1 all the fictions bards pursue. 

Do but insinuate what’s true. , Sttiifl. 

Insinuate (in-si'nu-iit), v.i. 1. To move with 
folds or with a tortuous motion; to wreathe; 
to wind. ‘The serpent sly insinuating.’ 
Milton.— 2. To creep, wind, or flow in; to 
enter .gently, slowly, or imperceptibly, as 
into crevices.— S. 'To gain on the affections 
by gentle or artful means, or by impercept- 
ible degi’ees; to ingratiate one’s self. 

He would insinuate with thee but to make thee 
sigh. Slidh. 

Insinuating ( in-si 'nii-at-ing), p. and a. 
Tending to enter gently; insensibly winning 
favour and confidence. 

His address was courteous and even iusinuatiiig. 

Pre.tc<3tt. 

Insinuatingly (in-si'nu-at-ing-li), «efr. In 
un imsinuatiug manner; by insinuation. 
Insinuation (in-s{'nu-fi"shon), n. [L. imi- 
nuatio, insiimationis, from insinuo. See 
Insinuate.] l. The act of insinuating; (») 
a creeping or winding in; a flowing into 
crevices, (h) 'The act of gaining on favour 
or affections by gentle or artful means.— 

2. The art or power of pleasing and stealing 
on the affections. 

He had a natural insinuation and address, which 
made him acceptable in the best company. 

Clarendon. 

3. That which is insinuated; a suggestion or 
intimation by distant allusion; a hint; an 
innuendo ; as, slander may be conveyed by 
insinuations. 

1 scorn yont C03i.r?>ct insinnfzh'on. Coioper. 

Insinuative (in-si'uu-at-iv), a. 1. Making 
insinuations; hinting; insinuating. —2. Steal- 
ing on the affections. ‘Popular or insiwu- 
fttire carriage.’ Bacon. 

Insinuator (in-si'nu-at-6r), n. [L,] One wlio 
or that which insinuates. 

Insiuuatory (in-sin'u-a-to-ri), a. Insinuat- 
ing; insinuative. West. llev. 

Insipid (in-si'pid), a. [L. insipidus— in, not, 
and sapidus, savoury, from sapio, to taste.] 

1. Tasteless; destitute of taste; wanting the 
qualities which affect the organs of taste; 
vapid; as, iimipid litiuor.— 2, Wanting in- 
terest, spMt, life, or animation; wanting : 
character; wanting the power of exciting 
emotions; flat; duil; heavy; as, an 
address; an insipid composition, ‘ Jnsiirid 
uniformity of goodness.* Canning. 

His wife a faded beauty of the Baths, 

Insipid as the Queen upon a c,ard. Tennyson, 

Syn. Tasteless, vapid, dull, heavy, spiritless, :, 
flat, lifeless, inanimated. - 
Insipidity, Insipidness (in-si-pid'i-tl, in- 
si'pid-nes), n. 'The quality of being insipid: 
(a) want of taste or the power of exciting 


oil, pound; u. Sc. abwne; J', Sc. fey. 


me, met,' her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 
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PKiisritiim ill tin; tonyuc. (6j Want of intar- 
est, life, 01 - spirit. 

Dryden’s lines shine strongly through the instpid- 
ity ot T, lie's. pgpf, 

Insipidly (in-si'piil-li), adv. lu an insipid 
maimer; without taste; without spirit or 
life; without enjoyment. 

Insipience (iii-si'iii-eu.s), n. The coinlition 
of hoiiig insipient ; want of wisdom ; folly; 
foolishness; want of understanding. Blount. 

Insipient (in-si'pi-ent), a. [L. imipienn, -m- 
sipientis— prefix ' 'in, not, and mpiam, wise, 
sensible, from mpio, to he sensible. See 
Sahent.] Wanting wisdom; unwise; fool- 
ish. Clarendon. 

Insist (in-sist'), v.i. [L. innisto—in, and 
nisto, to stand.] 1. Lit. to stand or rest 
upon: usually followed hy on or upon. 


inmlatioma, a laying in the sun. from insnlo. 
,See I.x.soIjATE.J 1. Tile act of exposing tn 
the rays of tile ann, as for drying or matm- 
in.tr, or for causing to hecioitte acid, or for 
promoting .some elicniical action of one suh- 
stance on another; also, a local disease of 
plants attrihutalile to exposure to too bright 
a light, which causes an excessively rfynd 
evaporation which kills tlie part affected. 


If it have not a snSicient insolation it looheth pale. 
Sir T. Srtnutte. 


2. Sunstroke. 

In-sole (in'sdl), n. The inner sole of a hoot 
or siioe; opposed to out-sole. 


Even when the boots and siioes are so worn out 
that no one will put a pair on his feet, . , . the in. 
4-flfer are ripped out ; the soles, if there be a sufficiency 
of leatiier, are shaped into iH-soles for children s 
shoes. Mayherv. 


The combs being double, the cells on each .side 
the partition are so ordered, that the angles on one 
side insist upon the centres of the bottoiti of the cells 
on tlie other side. Say. 

2. To rest, dwell, or dilate iipion as a matter 
of special moment; to lie persistent, urgent, 
peremptory, or pressing: usually with on or 
■«poM; as, to insist upon a particular topic ; 
to insist upon immediate payment of a debt. 

The people .are glad to hear those sins insisted on, 
in which they perceive tliey have no share. 

Burnet. 

Insistence (in-sist'ens), n. Act of insisting, 
I'esting upon, or persevering; the act of 
divelling upon a point or .subject as a matter 
of special moment; persistency; urgency. 

Every attentive regarder of the character of Paul,, 
not only as he was before his conversion but as he 
appears to us till his end, must have been struck with 
two things ; one, the earnest insisteytee with which he 
recoinniends ‘bowels of mercies,’ as he calls them, 
meekness, humbleness of mind, jjeutleness, unweary- 
ing forbearance, crowned all of tlietn with that emo- 
tion of charity ’which is the bond of perfectneHS.’ 

Matt. Arnold. 

Insistent (in-sist'ent), a. [L. insistens, in- 
sistentis.ppr.otinsisto. See Insist.] .Stand- 
ing or resting on. ‘The insistent wall.' 
Woiton. [E,are.] 

Insisturet (in-sist'tlr), n.\ A divelling or 
standing on; fixedness. 

The heav'ns themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Inszsture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office, and custom, all in line of order. Shale. 

Insitiencjrt (in-si'sheii-si), n. [L. prefix in, 

: not, and .sitiens, sitientis, piir. of sitio, to be 
thirsty, from sitis^ thirst] Freedom from , 
thir.st *Tho imistianey of a camel.’ Grew. 
Insition(in-si'shori), n, [L. insitio, insttionis, 
from imero, insiturn, to innilaiit, to ingraft. ] 
The insertion of a scion in a stock; ingriift- 
ment. 

In situ (in si'tu). [L.] In its original situ- 
ation or bed : a term applied to minerals 
when found in their original position, bed, 
or the like. 

Insiiare (in-snar'), v.t. pret. & pp. insnared; 
ppr.iiisnaring. [Prefix in, and .ware,] 1. To 
catch in a snare; to' entrap; to take by arti- . 
fleial means. ‘ I'nanare a gudgeon, or per- 
haps a trout.’ Fenton.— Z. To take by wiles, 
stratagem, or deceit ; to involve in difiicni- 
ties or perplexities; to inveigle; to entangle. 

Let these 

Insnare the wretched in the toils of law. Thonzson. 

[Often and less correctly written Ensnare.] 
Insnarer (in-snai''£ir), w. One that insnarea. 
Insnaringly (in-snar'ing-li), adv. So as to 
iiisnare. 

Insnarl t (in-snarT), u.t. To make into a 
snarl or knot; to entangle. 

Insobriety (in-so-brf e-ti), n. [Prefix in, not, 
md sobriety.] Want of sobriety; iiitemper- 
ateness; drunkenness. 

Insociahility (in-so'shi-a-MT'i-ti), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and sociability.] The quality of 
being insociahle; want of sociability; unso- 
ciahility. 

Insociahle (in-so'shi-a-hl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and sociable.] Not sociable: (a) not inclined 
to unite insocial converse; not given to con- 
versation; unsociable; taciturn. ‘This au- 
stere, imociable life.’ Shak. (b)f Incapable 
of being joined or connected. 

Lime and wood are Wotton. 

Insociahly (in-s6'shi-a-bli), adr. In an in- 
sooiable manner; unsociably. 

Insociatet (in-so'shi-at), a. Not associated; 
insocial; solitary. ‘The insoaiate virgin 
life.’ B. Jonson. 

Insolate fin'sol-at), v. t. pret. & pp. insolated; 
■ppr. insolating. [1, insolo, insolatum—in, 
and soli the sun.] To dry in the sun’s rays; 
toexpose to the heat of the sun; to ripen or 
prepare hy exposure to the sun. Johnson. 
Insolation (in-sol-a'shon), n. [L. insolatio, 


Insolence (in'so-lens), n. [L. imolentia, from 
imolens. See INSOLENT.] l.f The quality 
of being rare ; uimsualness. Spenser. ~ 
‘2. Pride or haughtiness ntanifested in con- 
temptuous and overbearin.g treatment of 
others ; petulant contempt ; impudence. 

‘ Flown with insolence and wine.* Milton . — 
.S. An insolent act; an instance of insolent 
treatment; an insult. ‘Loaded with fetters 
and insolences from the soldiers.’ Fuller, 
[Bare.] 

Insolence t (in'so-lens), v.t To treat with 
haughty contempt. ‘ The bishops, who were 
first faulty, insoleneed and assaulted.’ Eikon 
BasiUke. 

Insolency (iii's6-len-si), n. Same as Inso- 
Icuee. [Rare, J 

The insolency of many desperate offenders is such, 
that they c.are not for any otdin.ary punishment hy 
imprisonment.. HaUam. 

Insolent (in'so-lent), a, [L. msolens, imo- 
lentiSi contrary to custom, immoderate, 
haughty, ari-ogant— in, not, and salens, ppr. 
of soleo, to be wont or aeenstoined.] l.f Un- 
wonted; unusual; out of common. ‘ If any 
shoukl accuse me of being new or insolent.’ 
Milton.— t. Showing haughty disregard of 
others ; overbearing ; saucy; as, an insolent 
hoy, ‘A paltry, insolent fellow.' Shak. 

Victory itself hath not made us insBlent masters. 

AUerbitrj. 

3. Proceeding from insolence; as, insolent 
words or behaviour.-— Jnsoteni, Insulting. 
Insolent would originally be applied to con- 
duct or words opposed to the ordinary rules 
of society. It is now chiefly used of inten- 
tionally and grossly rude, defiant, or reitcl- 
lioiis words. Insulti)^ is applied to what : 
is intended to give pain to another whether : 
by word or deed, the motive to which may j 
he dislike or a sense of superiority. —S ys. : 
Overbearing, insulting, abusive, saucy, im- 
pudent, pert, impertinent, rude. 

Insolently (in's6-lent-li), adv. lii an inso- 
lent manner; with contemptuous pride; 
haughtily; rudely; saucily. 

Insolidity (In-so-lid'l-ti), n. [Prefix in, not, 
imd solidity.] Want of solidity; weakness. 
Insolubility (in-saFu-bil'T-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being insoluble: (a) the quality of not 
being dissolvable, particularly in a liuid. 
(b) Tlie quality of not being solvable or ex- 
idicahle; inexplicability. 

Insoluble (in-sol'u-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and solidile.] Not soluble: (a) iiicapahle 
of being dissolved, particularly by a liquid; 
as, a substance is insoluble in water when its 
parts will not separate and unite with that 
fluid. (&) Not to be solved or explained; not 
to be resolved. ‘Doubts MisoZuftfe,' Hooker. 
Insolubleness (in-soPu-bl-nes), n. Insolu- 
bility. Boyle. , 

Insolvable (in-sol'va-bl), a, [Prefix in, not, 
and solvable.] Not solvable: (a)not to be 
cleared of dilfieulty or uncertainty; not to 
be solved or explained; not admittiiig .solu- 
tion or explication ; as, an insotvable problem 
or difficulty, (b) Incapable of being paid or 
discharged. Johnson, (c) Incapable of being 
loosed. 'Bands insolvable.’ Pope. 
Insolvency (in-sol'ven-si),w. [Prefix in, not, 
and solvency.] The condition of being in- 
solvent ; (a) Inability of a peiwn to pay all 
his debts ; the state of a person who wants 
property sufficient for the payment or dis- 
charge of his liabilities: (6) Insufiiciency to 
discharge all debts of the owner; as, the in- 
solvency ot son. estate. 

Insolvent (in-sol'vent), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and solvent] 1. Not solvent: («) not having 
money, goods, or estate sufficient to pay all 
debts; as, an insolvent debtor. (6) Not suf- 
ficient to pay all the debts of the owner; as, 
minsoliient estate.— 2. Of or respecting per- 
sons unable to pay their debts; as, an iiisol- 
vent law. 


g- ffo; j, job; ^ ii, ft. ton; ng, SH, fiften; th,:t7tin; 


Insolvent Ciii-.iurvcntj, a, A dciitor umddft 
to pay Itis di'bi.^. 

Insomnia lin-sotu'ni-a}, >i. |I'.. Hcc 
Mobs. I Bwiit of sleep ; inability to sleep ; 
nakcfulm.'s.q sIcp(iplo;-i!im-;.s. 

InsoniniOllS (in-?om’ni-ii.-), a. fh. i,i.ui)inn'- 
osus, fiYuii insdiHilia, sleeiJlessncH.s, from 
msomnis, sleepless — in, not, and sownm, 
aleop.j iteiitless in sleep, or being without 
.sleep, 

msoniucb (in-Sfi-mudi'), adv. [In. so, and 
•mmh.] So; to .such a degree; in such wise: 
followed by that, sometimes as. 

Siuioiiiiies was an excelkint msBfmtch that 
lie jnacle hi.s fortune by it. Vlisimnpe, 

To Wiikti round fertile aslie?; excel ///.wuriph a.r 
tile comitrles alioiit rf’tna have amends, made them 
for the luischiiGfs the eruptions do. Baccu, 

Insootbt (in-sbth'), ado. Indeed; in triitii. 
Shak. 

Insouciance (.aft-sb-syiifi.s), n. [Fr. See In- 
souciant. 1 The quality of l.eirig insou- 
ciant : heedle.ssiie.ss ; carelessness '; uncon- 
cern. 

Insouciant (an-sd-syau), a. [Fr.— hi., not, 
and smteier, to care, smtei, care, from L. sol- 
licitus, uneasy, anxious. ] Careless; hee.ileas; 
regardless; unmindful; unconcerned, 

Wh.at race would not be indolent and innojia'ant 
when are su arrant;’ecl that tliey derive no ad* 

t'ontag'e from forethought or e^iertlon'/ y. S. Mt/I. 

Insoult <in-s(d'), v.t. To endow with a soul; 
to aiiiimito; to inspirit. Jer. Taylor. 
Inspan (in -span'), v.t. [D. inspHinnen, to 
yoke a set of draught cattle, from m, in, 
and spamien, to stretch, to tie, to join, to 
yoke.] 'To yoke, a.=> draught oxen; coiTol- 
ative of [South African Colonies.] 

Inspect (in-spekt'), v. t. [L. inspicio, inspec- 
tnm~in, imd speeio, to view.] To view or 
oversee for the purpose of ascertaining the 
quality or condition, discovering errors, and 
the like; to view narrowly .■ind critically; 
to view and exiimine officially, as troops, 
aruLS, a .school, ji raihraj', goods oit'ered for 
sale, work done for the pnblic, and the like; 
to superintend. 

Inspect (in'.spekt), n. Close examination. 
[Bare,] 

Not so thu man of philosophic eye 

And vis/ect sage. * 7'/u:>h:svj!. 

Inspection (in-spek'slion), H. [L. inspecikj, 
inspiectionii'i, from whspiem. See iNSPECl’. ] 
'The act of inspecting; pi'ying oxaniination; 
close or careful survey ; official view or ex- 
amination; superintendence; oveivsight; as, 
the divine inspection into the affains of the 
world ; the impectmn of goods offered for 
sale, of troops, of a railway, of a school, and 
the like. 

We should apply ourselves ... to procure lively 
and vigorou;; impressions of His perpetual presence 
with us and insyeaian over ua. Attertury. . 

Inspectlve (in-spekt'iv), a. [L. inspect icus. 
See lss,i’Ecr.] Inspecting. 

Inspector (in-spekt'er), «. [L] One who 
iiispeots or oversees ; one to whoso care 
, the execution of any work is connnittod. 
for the purpose of .seeing it faithfully per- 
formed, or whose duty it is to test it when 
perfonned; a superintendent ; a very general , 
title given to many officials who test or ex- 
amine into the condition of matters affect- 
ing tile public interests, the .specific range 
of 'duty ot each being generally defined by 
. an accompanying epithet ; as, an iaspector 
of hospitals, of volunteers, of schools, of 
markets, of weights and measures, Ac. 
Inspectorate (in-spekt'Sr-fit), n. l. An in- 
spectorship. — 2. A body of inspectors. 
Inspectorship (in-spekt'er-sliip), n. 'I’he: 
office of an inspector; the district embraced 
under the jui'isdiction of an inspector. 
Insperse (in-spSrs'), v.t [I. inspergu, in- 
spersuni—in, upon, and sparyo, to scatter.] 
To sprinkle or cast up. Bailey. 

Inspersion (in-spei''shon), n. [L. insperdo, 
impersionis, from inspergo, inspersuni, to 
scatter into or upon— -tii, into, upon, ami 
spargo, to scatter.] The act of sprinkling 
on. ‘With sweet inspersion of fit bahns,’ 
Chapman. 

Inspexinms (in-speks'i-nuis), w. [L., lit. we 
have inspected.] 'The first word in ancient 
charters and letters-patent; an exemplifica- 
tion; a royal grant. 

Insphere (in-sfer'), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
spKej'e.] To place in an orb or sphere. 
10101011.11 shapes 

Of bright aerial spirits live insyhgred 
In regions mild of calm and serene air, Milion, 

Inspirable (in-spiria-bl), a. [From inspire.] 
That may be inspired; that may be drawn 
into tlie lungs; Inlialable, as air or vapours. 


w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, asure.— See Key. 
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Inspiration (in-spi-riVahon), a. [L. inspira- 
tio, inspimtio'iivi, fi'oiii in!> 2 >i/'o, to breathe 
into Lir upon, to inspire. .See iNSPlitE.] 

1. The aet of inspiring: (a) the act of draw- 
ing air into the lungs; the inhaling of air; 
a part of respiration, and opposed to expi- 
ration. See EEsmaTlON. (b) The act of 
breathing into anything, (o) The infusion 
of ideas into the mind by the Holy Spirit; 
the conveying into the minds of men ideas, 
notices, or monitions by extraordinary or 
supernatural iniluenoe; specifically, as used 
of the Scriptures or their authors, an influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit exercised on the un- 
derstandings, imaginations, memories, and 
other mental powers of the writers, by 
means of wliich they were qualified for com- 
municating to the world divine revelation, 
or the knowledge of the will of God, with- 
out error or mistake. — Plenary inspiration, 
that kind of inspiration which renders all 
error in communicating the divine message 
impossible.— inspiration, that kind 
of inspiration in which not only the matter 
to be communicated is inspii'od, but the 
exact words in which it is to be expressed. 

2. A powerful Influence emanating from any 
object, giving rise to new and elevated 
thoughts or emotions; as, the inspiration 
of the scene.— 3. An elevation of the imagi- 
nation or otlier powers of the soul, often 
resulting from extraordinary external influ- 
ences; the state of being insinred; as, he 
was in a state of inspiration, —i. That svhich 
is conveyed to the mind when under some 
extraordinary influence. 

Holy men at their deatli have good inspiratiofus. 

Sfiak, 

Inspirational (in-spi-ra'shon-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to inspiration; pjartaking of in- 
spiration. West. liav. 

Inspirationist (in-.spi-ra'shon-ist), n. One 
who holds the doctrine of inspiration. 
Inspiratory (in-spir'a-to-ri), a. Tertaining 
to raspiration, or inhaling air into the Itings; 
speeiflcally applied to certain muscles which 
by their contraction augment the capacity 
of the chest, and thus produce inspiration. 
Inspire (in-spir'), v.i. pret. & pp. inspired; 
ppr. inspiring. [L. inspire — ifi, and spnro, 
to breathe, whence spirit, expire, respire.] 

1. To draw in breath ; to inhale air into the 
lungs.— 2.t To blow gently. Spenser. 

Inspire (in-spir'), v.t. l. To breathe into in 
order to produce musical sotinds. 

0 . Descend, ye nine, descend and sing, 

The breathing instruments Pope, 

2, To infuse by or as if by breathing. : 

He knew not his Maker, and he th,at inspired 
: into him an active soul. Wisdom xv. ii, 

3. To infuse into the mind; to instil. 

I have been troubled in my sleep this night, 

.But dawning day new comfort hath inspired. Shah, 

4, To infuse or suggest ideas or ; monitions 
supornaturall 3 '; to communicate divine in- 
structions to the mind.— 5. To animate by 
supernatural infusion; to rouse; to animate 
in general. 

Methinks I am a propliet new inspired. Shak, 

; What zeal, what fury tiath inspired thee now? 

Shak. 

6. To draw in by the operation of breathing: 
to draw into the lungs ; as, ‘ to inspire and 
expire the air with difficulty.’ Harvey. 
Inspired (in-spird'), p. and a. 1. Breathed 
in; inhaled; infused.— 2, Informed or direct- 
. ed by the Holy Spirit; instructed or affected 
by a superior influence. 

. Nature, . . . nfeds some inspired interpreter to 
make mtisic pfher.stamihering accents. Dr. Caird. 

3. Produced under tlie direction or influence 
of inspiration ; as, the inspired writings, 
that is, the Scriptures. 

Insplrer (in-spir'er), n. He that inspires, 
inspiring (in-splr'ing), p. and a. 1. Breath- 
ing in; inhaling into the lungs; infusing 
into the mind supernaturally.— 2. Infu.sing 
spirit or courage ; animating; as, impirmg 
strains. 

Inspirit (in-spi'rit), v.t [Prefix in, and 
frpirit] To infuse or excite spirit in; to en- 
liven; to animate; to give now life to; to i 
encourage; to invigorate. 

i : : . The cour.'ige of Agamemnon is inspirited by love I 
...pf eiiipite and ambition. Pope. | 

Syn. To enliven, invigorate, exhilarate, ani- j 
mate, inspire, rouse, cheer, encourage. 
Inspissate (in-spis'at), v.t pret. <fc pp. in- | 
^wsated; ppr, inspissating. [L. inspisso, 
znspissatum— in, intena., and .?pis.s'o, to I 
thicken, from s 2 >isstis, thick.] To thicken, , 
as fluids, by boiling; to bring to greater 
.consistence by evaporation. : 


Inspissate (in-spis'at), a. Thick; inspis- 
sated. 

Inspissatlon (in-spis-a'slion), «. The actor 
operation of rendering a fluid substance 
thicker by evaporation, «fcc. 

Inspyret (m-spiri), uf. [See Inspire.] To 
blow or breathe. Spenser. 

Inst. Contraction for instant, used In cor- 
respondence, (fee., for the current or present 
niontli; as, he wrote me on the 10th inst, 
that is, on the lOth day of the present 
month. 

Instability (in-sta-bll'i-ti), n. [Fr. instahi- 
liU; L. instabilitas, from instahilis, that 
does not stand firm, unstable. See In- 
stable.} Want of stability; (a) want of 
firmness in purpose; inconstancy; fickle- 
ness; mutability of opinion or conduct; as, 
instability is the characteristic of weak 
minds, (b) Changeableness; mutability; as, 
the instability of laws, plans, or measures. 
‘Instability of temper.’ Addison, (o) Want 
of strength or firmness in construction; 
liability to give way or fall ; as, the insta- 
bility of an edifice.- S yn. Inconstancy, 
fickleness, ohangeableness, mutability, un- 
steadiness, unstableness. 

Instable (in-sta'bl), a. [1. instahilis — in, 
not, and stabUis, able to stand, that stands 
firmly, stable, from sto, to stand.] Not 
stable: (a) inconstant: prone to change or 
recede from a purpose; mutable: of per- 
sons. (b) Mutable; changeable, (c) Not 
sufficiently strong or Ann; liable to give 
way or fall. {Unstable is more commonly 
used.] 

Instableness (in-sta'bl-nes), n. Hnstable- 
ness; mutability; instability. 

Install (in-stgl'), v.t. [Fr. installer— in, in, 
andO.H.G.sfai,aplace,E. stolf. See Stall.] 

1. To place in a seat; to give a place to. 

Mr. Weller, after duly installing Mr. Pickwick 

and Mr. Winkle inside, took his seat on the box by 
the driver. Dickens. 

2. To set, place, or instate in an office, rank, 
or order; to invest with any charge, office, 
or rank with the customary ceremonies. 

Installation (in-stal-a'shon), n. 1. The act 
of installing or placing in an office or posi- 
tion with the customary ceremonies, as a 
knight of the Garter in the Chapel of St. 
George at Windsor, a chancellor in a uni- 
versity, or a dean, prebendary, or other 
ecclesiastical dignitary in the stall of the 
cathedral to which he belongs. 

upon the election the bishop gives a mandate for 
his installatioH. Ayliffe. 

2. The setting up of a system of apparatus; 
the plant or apparatus for utilizing electri- 
city in lighting co; giving power. 

Instalment (in-stal'ment), «■. [See Install. ] 

1. The act of installing or giving possession 
of an office with the usual ceremonies or 
solemnities. 

The of tJiis noble duke 

In tile seat royal, Shak, 

2. The seat in which one Is placed. [Eai'e.] 
Each fair imtalment, eosA, and several crest, 

With loyal blazon evermore be blest 1 Shak. 

S. In com. a part of a sum of money paid or 
to he paid at a period different from that at 
which otlier parts or the balance is paid or 
agreed to be paid ; as, a sum of money is 
paid by instalments when paid in separate 
portions at different times. 

Instamp (in-stampO,'B.t. Same ns East amp. 
Instance (in'stans), ?i. [L, instantia, a 

standing upon or near, vehemence, inipoi’- 
tunity, urgency, from wwtfatis. See Instant.] 

1. The act or state of being instant or urgent; 
solicitation; importunity; application; ur- 
gency; as, the request was granted at the 
instance of the defendant’s advocate. ‘Mat- 
ters of insiemee.’ Reynolds. 

But, Mr. Todd, surely there is no such in 

the business tlwt ye could no' wait and look about 
you. Galt, 

2. A case occurring; a case offered as an ex- 
emplification or precedent; an example; an 
occurrence. 

The use o( instances is to illustrate and exphain a 
diSkulty. Baker. 

These seem as if, in the time of Edward I., they 
were drawn up in the form of a law in the first in- 
stance, Sir M, Male, 

Hence— 3. , Sign; symptom; token; proof. 

They will scarcely believe this without ti-hal: offer 
iheiK instaitces. . Shak. 

. ■' I have received 

A certain iftstance that Glendower is dead. : Slink. 
At Impelling motive; influence; cause. 

The instances that second marriage move 

Are b.ase respects of thrift, but none of love. Shak. j 

5.t Process of a suit. Ayliffe^— G. In Scots 


law, that which may he insi-sted on at one 
diet or course of probation. — Cftifscf,- of in- 
stance, causes wliich proceed at the solicita- 
tion of some party. —Insta nee Co art, a bra nch 
of the court of admiralty in England, dis- 
tinct from the prize-court, and having juris- 
diction in cases of private injuries to private 
rights taking place at sea, or intimfitcly con- 
nected with maritime subjects. 

Instance (in'stans), v.i. pret.ife pp. instanced; 
ppr. instancing. To receive illustration; to 
be exemplified. 

This story doth not only instance in kingdoms, but 
m families too. Taylor, 

Instance (in'stans), v.t. To mention as an 
example or case; to adduce as exemplifying 
the matter in hand. 

I shall not instance an abstruse author. Milton. 
—To instance in, to give as an instance. 

I need not instance in the habitual intemperance 
of ridi tables. yer. Taylor. : 

Instancy t (in'stan-si), n. Instance; urgency, 
importunity. 

Those heavenly precepts which our Lord and 
Saviour with so great instancy gave. Hooker, 

Instant (in'stant), a. [L. instans, instantis, 
ppr. of insto, to stand in or upon, to urge, 
importune— i?i, and sto, to stand.] 1. Press- 
ing; urgent; importunate; earnest. 

Rejoicing in hope ; patient in tribulation j continu- 
ing' rVuto?*? in prayer. Ron), xii IS. 

2. Immediate; without intervening time; 
present. 

Impending death is thine and instant doom. Prior. 

S. Quick; making no delay. 

/rij-foKr he flew witli hospitable haste. Pope, 

4. Present; current; as, on the 10th of July 
instant. [Such an expression is usually ab- 
breviated to 10th inst. See Inst.] 

The instant time is always the fittest time. Fuller.: 
Instant (in'stant), n. 1. A point in duration; 
a moment; a part of duration in which we 
perceive no succession, or a part that occu- 
pies the time of a single thought. ' 

I grant you I was down and out of breath, and so 
was he ; but we ro.se both at an instant, and ftuglit 
a long hour by Shrewsbury clock. ' Shak, 

She knew liis step on the instant. Dickens. 

2. A particular time. ‘ At any unseasonable 
instant of the night.’ Shalt. 
Instantanelty (in'staut-fi-ue"i-ti), n. 'The 
quality of being instantaneous; instantane- 
ousness. Shemtone. 

Instantaneous (in-stant-a'ne-us), a. [Fr. 
instantani ; Sp. and It, iiistantaneo, from 
li. instans. See Instant.] .Bone in an in- 
stant; occurring or acting without any per- 
eeiitihle lapse of time; very speedily; as, the 
passage of electricity tlirough any given 
space appears to be instantaneous. 

A v/hulv/md's instantaneous gust 
Left all its beauties witliering iu the dust. Beattie. 

Instantaneously (in-stant-a'ne-us-li), adv. 
In an instant; in a moment; iu an imlivisilile 
point of duration. 

Instantaneousness (in-stant-a'ne-us-nes), 
n. The quality of being instantaneous. 
Instanter (in-stant'6r), adv. [L., from in- 
Stans. See Instant.] Instantly; at the 
present time; immediately; forthwith; 
without delay. 

Instantly (in'staut-li), adv. 1. With urgency; 
earnestly; with diligence and assiduity. 

And when they came to Jesus, they V>esought him. 
instantly, s.aying, that he was worthy for whom he 
should do this. Luke vii. 4. 

2. Immediately; without any intervening 
time; at once; as, lightning often kills in- 
stantly. 

Instar (iu-stiii’'), v.t. [Prefix in, and star.] 
To set or adorn with stars or with brilliants. 

A golden throne 

Instarr'd with gems, 7. Barloau, 

Instate (in-stat'), v. t. pret. & pp. instated; 
ppr. instating. [Prefix m, and #?«&.] 1. To 
set or place; to establish, as in a rank or 
condition; as, to instate a person in great- 
ness or in favour. ‘Instated in the favour 
of God,’ Atterbw-y. — 2.'[ To invest. 

For his possessions, 

Although by confiscation they are ours, , 

We do inslale and widow you withal, , 

Instaurate (in-stg'rrit), v. t. [L. instauro, in- 
stavratum,to renew, to repair.] Toreform; 
to repair. [Rare.] 

Instauration (in-stfi-ra'shon), n. [Fr.,froin 
L.fnstauratiOjinsf.aMrationfs, from insiaxtro, 
to renew.] Tlie restoration of a thing to 
its former state after decay, lapse, or dila- 
pidation; renew.al; I’epair; re-establishment. 

‘ Some great catastrophe or . . . instaura- 
tion.’ Barnet. 
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Instaurator (in-sta'rut-tir), n. One who ru- : 
news or rustorcM to a forinor oondition. i 
[Baro.j 

Instaure t (iu-stfirO, v.i To renew or reno- 
vate. 

All thing's that show or breathe 
Are now ijtstatiyed. Marston, 

Instead (in-sted'), adw. [A compound of in, 
and stead, place; stead retaining its charac- 
ter of a noun, and being followed by fjf.] 

1. In the place or room of. 

Let thistles grow Hwferrf <2/ wheat. Job xxxi. 40. 

2. Equal or equivalent to. . 

Tliis very coirsideration, to a wise man, is instead 
of a thou-sand arguments. TiUatson. 

[When instead is used without «/ following, 
there is an ellipsis of a word or words that 
would (jtherwise follow the o/.] 

Insteep (In-stSp'), v. t. [Prefix in, and steep. ] 
To steep or soak; to drencli; to macerate in 
moisture. ‘Where in gore he lay insteeped.' 
Shale. 

Instep (in'step), n, [Prefix in, and step.} 

1. The forepart of the uppier side of the 
human foot, near its junction with the leg; 
the tarsus,-— 2. That part of the hind-leg of 
a liorse which reaches from the ham to the 
pastern-joint. 

Instigate (in'sti-gat), v.t pret. & pp. insti- 
gated; ppr. instigating. [L. instigo, insti- 
gatum—in, on, and root stig, to prick— allied 
to Or. stizo, to mark with a pointed instru- 
ment, to prick. See Instinct, Stigma. ] To 
incite; to set on; to provoke; to urge: used 
chiefly or wholly in a bad sense; as, to in- 
stigate one to evil; to instigate to a crime. 
‘If a servant instigates a stranger to kill his 
master.’ Jilttcksto7ie.--Sm. To stimulate, 
urge, spur, pi'ovoke, tempt, incite, impel, 
encourage, animate. 

Instigatiiigly (in'sti-gat-ing-U), adv. In- 
citingly; temptingly. 

Instigation (in-sti-ga'shon), «. [L. insti- 
gatio, instigationis, from instigo, to goad on, 
to instigate. See Instigate.] The act of 
instigating; incitement, as to evil or wioked- 
ue.ss ; the act of encoui'aging to commit a 
crime or some evil act; temptation; impulse 
to evil. 

, As if the lives that were taken away by his insii- 
gaiioii were not to be charged upon his account. 

Sir Ji. IdSstntHge. 

Tile baseness and villany that both tlie corruption 
of nature and the instigation of the devil could bring 
the sons of men to. Sont/i. 

Instigator (in'sti-gat-er), 71 . One who or 
that which incites a person to an evil act; a 
. tempter. 

Instn (in-stil')i D-t. pret, & pp. mstilled; 
ppr. imtillmg. [L. instillo — in, and stillo, 
to drop.] 1. To pour in by drops. 

The starlight dews 

AH silently their tears of love instil. Byron. 

Hence— 2. Applied to the mind or feelings, 
to infuse slowly or hy dep-ees ; to cause to 
be imbibed; to insinuate imperceptibly; as, 
to i7%stil good principles into the mind. 

The soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast. 

Thomson. 

—Implant, Irigmft, Inculcate, Instil, In- 
fuse. See under Imptant. 

Instillation (in-stil-a'shon), n. [L. instilla- 
tio, iiutillationis, from instillo. See iNSTlb.] 

1. The act of pouring in hy drops or by small 
quantities. — 2. The act of Infusing slowly 
into the mind.— 3. That which is instilled or 
infused. 

They embitter the cup of life by insensible instilla- 
Hans. gfolmson. 

Instillator (in'stil-at-dir), «. One who in- 
stils or infuses ; an instiller. Coleridge. 
[Bare,] 

Instillatory (in-stil'a-to-ri), a. Relating to 
,, instillation. 

InstiUor (in-stiT6r), n. He tliat instils. ‘So 
artful an instiller of loose principles.’ Philip 
Skelton. 

Instilment (in-stil'ment), n. 1. The act of 
lnBtilling.-^2. Anything instilled, 
Instimnlatet (in-stim'u-lat), v.t. [Prefix 
in, intens. , and stimulate. ] To stimulate ; to 
excite. 

Instimulation (iii-stim'u-la"sliou), n. [Pre- 
fix Ml, intens., and sti7nulation.] The act of 
stimulating, inciting, or urging forward. 
Instinct (in-stingkt'X n- [L. instinctus. Sea 
the noun.] Urged or stimulated from with- 
in; moved; animated; excited. ‘ Betulia . . . 
inafinct with life.’ Faber. 

' What betrays the inner essence of the man miKt 
be so grasped and rendered (by the piuinter) that all 
' that meets the eye— look, attitude, action, exiyes.sion 
—shall he instinct with meaning. Dr. Caird. 

Instinct (in'stingkt), ». [L. mstwietus, in- 


stigation, impulse frmri instingua, instiiie- 
turn, to impel— Mi, on, nrni ' stingwi, to 
prick, .same root as in sting, stick. } Lin. 
its widest sense, the power or energy by 
whicli all organized forms are preserved in 
the indivkliial or continued in the species. 
In this sense it has been afiplied to plants 
as well as to animals, but it is more com- 
mon to consider instinct as !>t*longiiig to 
animals, in which case it is dettned as a 
certain power hy which, independently of all 
instruction or experience and witliout de- 
liberation, animals are directed to do spon- 
taneomsly wdiatorer is necessary for the 
preservation of the individual or the con- 
tinuation of the kind. Such, in the human 
species, is the instinct of .sucking exerted 
immediately after birth, and that of insects 
in depositing their eggs in situations most 
favoui'able for hatching. Instinct makes 
animals provide for themselves and young, ' 
and utter those voice.s, betake themselves 
to tliat course of life, and use those means 
of .self-defence, which are suitable to their 
circumstances and nature. The neat of the 
bird, the honoy-comb of the bee, the web of 
the spider, the threads of the silkworm, the 
holes or houses of tlie beaver, are all exe- 
cuted by instinct, and are not more perfect 
now than they were long ages ago. In the 
beginning of life we do much hy instinct 
and little hy miderst.anding; and even when 
aiTived at maturity, there are innumerable 
occasions on which, because reason cannot 
guide us, we must be guided hy instinct. 
’The complex machinery of nerves and mus- 
cles necessary to swallowing our food, 
walking, &c. , is set agoing by instiuot The 
motion of our eyelids, and those sudden 
motions which we make to avoid sudden 
danger, are also instinctive. 

(An instinct) is a piropensity prior to experience 
and independent of instruction. Patey. 

By in.tHnct I mean a natural blind Impulse to cer- 
tain actions without having any end in view, without 
deliberation, and very often without any conception 
of what we do. Reid. 

An instinct is a blind tendency to some mode of 
action independent of any conshieration, on the part 
of the agent, of the end to which tite action leads. 

IVhaisly. 

An instinct is an a^ent which performs blindly and 
ignorantly a work of'intelligence and knowledge. 

Sir IF. Hcimitton. 

2. Natural feeling or sense of what is correct 
or effective in artistic matters or the like. 

Few men are born with the dramatic instinct any 
more than with the rhetorical; and without some 
sh.are of that instinct, re.ading always wants the viva- 
city of the utterance of one's thoughts. Sat. lien. 

Instinct t (in-stingkt'), p.t. To impress, as 
by an animating power ; to impress as an 
instinct. ‘Ilnextinguishable beauty . . . im- 
pressed and instinctccl tbrough the whole.’ 
Bcjitley. 

Instinction t (in-stingk'shon), n. Instinct. 
SirT.Myot. 

Instinctive (in-stingkt'iv), a. Prompted by 
instinct; not due to reasoning, deliberation, 
instruction, or experience ; determined by 
natural impulse or propensity; oi-iginal to 
the mind; spontaneous. 

Raised 

By quick instinctive motion, up I sprung. Mitlon. 

The terms instinctive delief, instinctive fndgtnent, 
instinctive cognition, are expressions not ill adapted 
to characterize a belief, judgment, or cognition, 
which, as the result of no anterior consciousness, i.s, 
like tlie products of animal instinct, the intelligent 
eifect of (as far as we are concerned) an unknown 
cause. Sir W. HantiUon. 

Instinctively (in-stingkt'iv-li), ado. In an 
instinctive manner; by force of instinct ; 
without reasoning, instraotion, or experi- 
ence; by natural impulse. 

Instincti'vity (in-stiugk-tiv'i-ti), 71. The 
quality of being instinctive or prompted by 
instinct. 

There is growth only in plants; but there is irrit- 
ability, or— a better v/oti—instinctivity, in insects. 

Coleridge. 

Instinctly (in'stingkt-li), adti. Instinct- 
ively. 

M. drew her ruffled^ luxuriant hair instinctly over 
the cut. Mrs. Gasiett. 

Instipnla'fce (iu-stip'u-hit), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and stipulate.] In hot. having no stip- 
Hl6S 

Institute (in'sti-tut), v.t, pret. (& pp. irisU- 
tuted; ppr. instituting. [B. instit^w, visti- 
tutimi—in, and statuo, to cause to stand, to 
set, place, from sto, staturn, to stand,] 1. To 
set up; to establish; to enact; to ordain; as, 
to institute laws; to institute rules and re- 
gulations. — 2. To originate and establish; 
to found; as, to instiUite a new order of no- 
biUty; to institute a court. 


The theocracy of the Jews was instituied by 
himself. 

a t I'o ground or establish in prindides; to 
educate; to instruct. 

If ciiildren were e.iriy instituted, knstwiedge would 
insensibly iiisimiate itself Dr. H. More. 

4. To set in operation ; to begin ; to com- 
mence; a.s, to institute an inquiry; to I'nsti- 
tute a suit.—,'). 'To nominate; to appoint, as 
to an olflce. 

Cousin of York we institute your grace 

To be our regent in these parts of France. Sltak. 

0. Eeclas. to invest with the spiritual part 
of a buneflee or the care of souIb. 

Institute (in'sti-tut), 7i, [L. imlitutum, ,'iu 
arrangoment, regulation, institution, from 
msf.it iw. See the verb.] 1. That wMeh is 
instituted or foi-mally established, or es- 
taWished as authoritative or worthy of ob- 
servance: (a) an established law; settled 
order, (b) Precept; maxim; principle. 

To make the Stoic institutes tliy own. Drydai. 

2. Ji acientifle body; a society establislied 
according to certain laws or regulations for 
the fnrtlierance of some particular olijoct; 
as,a pliiloaophic mstitute,a.literury mstitute, 
a mediauies’ institute, an educational m- 
stitute, &c. ; specifically, in Prance, the 
principal philosophical and literary society 
of the nation, formed in 1705 by tlie unii.u'i 
of tlie four preceding royal uoatlemles. — 

3. In Scots laii, tiro person to wliom the 
estate is first given in a destination. ’Tlius 
where a person exectiting a settlement dis- 
pones his lands to A, whom failing, to B, 
whom failing, to C, &a., A is teniied the 
institute, and all who follow him in the suc- 
cession are heirs, or substitutes, as they are 
also termed.— 4 pi. A book of elements or 
principles ; partieiilarly a work containing 
the principles of a system of juri.spruilenee; 
as, the in, sffftries of Justinian ; fne Insti- 
tutes of Gains; Erskine's histitutes of tiie 
Law of Scotland.— institefes' of medicine, 
that department of the science of inedioine 
which attempts to account philosophically 
for the various phenomena that present 
tliemselves during health as well as in 
disease; the theoiy of medicine or theoreti- 
cal medicine. 

Institution (in-sti-tu'shon), 71. [X. institidw, 
institutionis, from instituo. See Ik.stitute.J 

1. The act of instituting; (a) estalilishment; 
enactment. ‘The insUtutimi of God’s laws 
... by solemn injunction.' Hooker, {b) 
Education; instruction. 

His le.arnin,ij was not the effect oC precept or t'?;- 
stitution. Bentley, 

(e) Fcales. the act or ceremony of investing 
a clerk with tlie spiritual part of a benefice, 
hy which the care of souls i.s committed to 
his charge.— 2. That which is instituted: 

(а) established order, method, or custom; 
whatever is enjoined by authoi’ity as a jjer- 
manent rule of conduct or of goveniment; 
enactment; law. 

The American institutions Euarantee to the dti-. 
zens all the privileges essential to freedom. 

Bmroier. 

(б) A system, plan, or society established 
either hy law or hy the authority of- intli- 
viduals for promoting any object, public or 
social; as, a literary •insfifidfow; acharitalde. 
mstitutio7% ; a commercial institution. — 
S.f A system of the elements or rules of any 
art or science; a treatise or text-book. 

There is another inannscrspt, of above three hun- 
dred years old, . . . being an institution of phy.stc. 

Bvetyn. 

4. Something forming a prominent feature 
in social or national life. [Colloq,] 

The camels form an instiinlion of India — possibly 
a part of the traditional policy, and they must be re'- 
spected accordingly. Times nesttspafer. 

Institutional (in-sti-tll'shoii-al), a. 1. Re- 
lating to institutions; instituted by autho- 
rity; enjoined.— 2. Relating to elementary 
knowledge; elementary; institutionary. 
Institutionary Ou-sti-tiVshon-a-ri),rt. l.Re- 
lating to an institution or to institutions.— 

2. Containing the first principles or doo- 
trines; elemental: rudimentary. 'PistittG 
tionar;/ rules.’ Sir T. Uimoiic. 

Institutlst (in'ati-tflt-ist), n. A writer of 
institutes or elementary rules and instruc- 
tions. 

Institutive (iifsti-tut-iv), a. 1 . Tending or 
intended to institute or establish. ‘Hmti- 
tutive ... of power.’ Barrow.— Estab- 
lished; depending on institution. 
Instltutively (in'sti-tut-iv-ii), adv. In ac- 
cordance with an institution. Ha7-7'ington. 
Instltutor (in'sti-tut-fii-), ti. [L.] One who.. 
institutes: (a) one who enacts laws, rites,. 
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anti oerenionies, and enjoins tlie absei'vance 
of thorn. (J>) One vviio founds an order, 
sect, sochsty, or scheme for the promotion 
of a public or social object, (c) An in- 
structor; one who educates, ‘ Every inuti- 
tutor of youth.’ Walker, (d) In the 
copcil C/i. a pre.sby ter appointed by the bishop 
to institute a rector or .assistant minister in 
a parish church. 

Iiistop (in-stopO, v.t. [Prefix in, andsfoi?.] 
To stop; to close; to make fast. 

With boilinsr pitch another near at hand 

(From friendly Sweden brouj^ht) the seams instops. 

Dry den. 

Instratified (in-straTi-fid), a. [Prefix in, 
within, and atmtified.l Stratified within 
something else. 

Instruct (in-strukt'), v.t. [L. inutruo, in- 
ittruetum—in, and«fmo, to join togetlier, to 
pile up,] l.t I’o put in order; to form; to 
prepare. 

They speak to the merits of a cause, after the proc- 
tor has prepared and insirttcfed the same for a 
hearinj;^ before the judge. Aylijffe, 

2. To teach; to inform the mind of; to edu- 
cate; to impart knowledge or information 
to; to enlighten; as, the first duty of parents 
is to instruct their children in the princi- 
ples of religion and morality; on this ques- 
tion the court is not instructed. — S. To 
direct or command; to furnish with orders; 
to direct ; to enjoin ; as, the government 
instructed the envoy to insist on the re- 
stitution of the property. 

She, being before insij'ucied of her mother, said. 
Give me here John Baptist’s head in a charger. 

Mat. xiv. 8. 

4. In Scots law, to adduce evidence in sup- 
port of; to confirm; to vouch; to verify; as, 
to instnict a claim against a banlfrupt 
estate. 

Wa must be pardoned for observin.g that we should 
have wished the connection of the first ctnisesof this 
sentence and the last had been instructed by .some- 
thing better tlian an ‘ and.' Sir ff'. Hamilton. 
SYZif. To teach, educate, inform, indoctrin- 
ate, enlighten, direct, enjoin, order, com- 
mand. 

Instruct t (in-strukt'), «• 1. Pimiished; 
equipped. ‘ Ships fnstrnaf with oars.’ CMp- 
nian.—2. Instructed; taught. 

Who ever by consulting at tliy shrine 
Returned the wiser, or the more instruct, 

To fly or follow what concerned him most? 

Milton. 

Instructer (in-strukt'dr), n. An instructor 
(which see). Hale. 

InstructiMe (in-struk'ti-bl), a. Able to be 
instructed; teachable; docue. 

Instruction (in-struk'shon), n. [L. instrnc- 
tio, instructionis, from instnio, to pile upon, 
to build. , See INSTRUCT.] 1. The act of in- 
structing; the act of teaching or informing 
the understanding in that of which it was 
before ignorant; information. 

Those discoveries and di.scourses they have left 
behind them for our instruction. Locke. 

2, That whiuli is communicated for the pur- 
pose of instructing; that with which one is 
instructed: (») jirecept conveying Icnow- 
ledge; teaching. 

Receive my instruction, and not silver. 

Prov, viii. lo. 

(6) Direction; order; command; mandate; 
as, the minister received instructions from 
his sovereign to demand a categorical an- 
swer. — /fistfamtion, Education. Instruc- 
tion has for its object the comniuiiication 
of laiowledge; education includes a great 
deal more than instruction, having for its 
object the development of the natural 
powers of the mind and of the moral na- 
ture by means of instruction and proper 
discipline; it is intended to inake men 
wiser as well as better. — Syn. Education, 
teaching, indoctrination, information, ad- 
vice, counsel, command, order, mandate. 
Instructional (in-struk'shon-al), a. Relat- 
ing to instruction ; promoting education ; 
educational. Eclac. Rev. 

Instructive (iu-strukt'iv), rt. [Fr. instruetif, 
instructive.] Conveying knowledge; serving 
to instruct or inform. 

I would not laugh but to instruct; or if my mirth 
cease.? to be instructive, it shaU never cease to be 
mnoceiit. rlddtson. 

Instructively (in-stmkt'iv-li), ado. In an 
instructive manner; so as to afford instriic- 
tion. 

Instructiveness (in-strukt'iv-nes), n. The 
quality:©! being instructive ; power of in- 
zstriioting. 

Instructor (in-strukt'dr), w. [L.] One who 
instructs; a teacher; a person who imparts 
: knowledge to another by precept or infor- 
■.matioa.:'Z ; 


Instructress (in-strukt'res), n. A female 
who instructs; a preceptress; a tutoress. 
Instructrice t (in-struk'tris), n. Same as 
Instructress. Sir T. Elyot. 

Instrument (in'stni-ment), n. [Fr., from 

1. instrwnentmn, tvom instruo, to prepare, 
that which is prepared.] 1. That by which 
work is performed or anything is effected; 
a tool; a utensil; an implement, as a knife, 
a hammer, a saw, a plough, &c. ; as, the m- 
sti-uments of a mechanic; astronomical in- 
strwnients. ‘ All the lofty instruments of 
war.’ SJiuk. — 2. One who or that which is 
subservient to the execution of a plan or 
purpose, or to the production of any effect; 
means used or contributing to an effect; as, 
bad men are often instruments of ruin to 
others. 

Tile bold are but the instricments of the wise. 

Drydm, 

Ail voluntary self-denials and austerities which 
Christianity coiimiends become necessary, not simply 
for diemselves, but as ifistyiimentsto\sisxCi.%^ higher 
end. Moye. 

3. Any nieclianical contrivance constructed 
for yielding musical sounds, as an organ, 
harpsichord, violin, or flute, i&c.— 4. In law, 
a writing instructing one in regard to 
something that has been agreed upon ; a 
writing containing the terms of a contract, 
as a deed of conveyance, a grant, a patent, 
an indenture, &g.— I mplement, Instrument, 
Tool. See Tool. 

Instrumental (in-stru-ment'al), a. l. Con- 
ducive as an instrument or means to some 
end; contributing or serving to promote or 
effect an object; helpful; serviceable; as, the 
pi'ess has been instrunwntal in enlarging 
tlie bounds of knowledge. ‘Instrumental 
causes.’ Raleigh. 

Tlie head is not more n.ative to the heart, 

The hand more instruntental to the mouth. Skak. 

2. Pertaining to, made by, or prepared for 
instruments, especially musical instruments ; 
as, instrumental music: distinguisiied from 
vocal music, which is made by tlie human 
voice. 

Sweet voices, mixed with inslrnmetttal sounds. 

Dryden. 

Instrumentalist (in-stnj-ment'al-ist), n. 
One who plays upon a musical instrmuent. 
Instrumentality (in'stru-mont-aT'i-ti), n. 
The condition or quality of being instru- 
mental; subordinate or auxiliary agency; 
agency of anything as means to an end; as, 
the instrumentality of second causes. ‘ The 
instrumentality of faith in justification.’ 
Burnet. 

Instrumentally (in-stru-ment'al-li), udw. 
In an instrumental manner: (a) by way of 
an instrument ; in the nature of an instru- 
ment; as memis to lui end. 

A . . . principle of holiness, wrought chiefly by 
God’s Spirit, and itistrumentally by hui word, jn the 
heart or soul of a man. South. 

(it) With instruments of music. ‘ Musical 
devotion. .. ffistTOJurnfaMy accompanied.’ 
Mason. 

Instrumentalness (in-strp-ment'al-nes), n. 
Tlie condition or quality of being instru- 
mental; usefulness, as of means to an end; 
instrumentality. 

Instrumentaiy (in-stn,i-ment'a-ri),a. l. Con- 
ducive to an end; instrumental, — 2. In Scots 
law, of or pertaining to a legal instrument; 
as, instrumentary witnesses. 
Instrumentation (in'strii-ment-.V'siion), n. 

1. The act of employing as an instrument— 

2. Instruments collectively; hence, a series 
or combination of instruments calculated to 
effect an end; agency; means. [Rare,] 

Otherwise we have no sufiicient iiestrumentntion 
for our human use or handling of so great a fact and 
our personal appropriation of it, . . . no fit luediuin 
of thought respecting it. H. Susitnell, 

3. In music, (a) the art of arranging music 
for a combined number of instruments. 
(6) The music aivanged for performance by 
a number of instruments, (e) The art or 
manner of playing on an instrument; execu- 
tion; as, his instrumentation was defective. 

Instrumeutist (in'stru-ment-ist), «. A per- 
former upon a musical instiument; an in- 
strumentalist. 

Instylet (in-stil'), ut To call; to denomi- 
nate, OrasUaw. 

Insuavity (in-swa'vi-ti), n. [Prefix in, not, 
andsuffiyity.] Want of suavity; unpleasant- 
ness. ' 

Insubjection (in-sub-jek'shon), n. [Prefix 
fn, not,:ana. sM6jicdtfm] Want of subjec- 
tion; state of disobedience to government. 
InsuhmergMe (in-sub-mdfj'i-hl), a. [Prefix 
Ml, not, and sMfimerye (which see).] Incap- 
able of being submerged. 


Insuhmission (in-suh-mi'.shouj, a. [Prefix 
in, not, and submission:} Want of submis- 
sion; disobedience. 

Insubordinate (in-suh-oFdin-at), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and SMiiordiwafe.] Not subordinate 
or submissive; not submitting to autfinrity; 
mutinous; riotous. 

Insubordination (in-sub-or'din-a"shon), n. 
The quality of being insubordinate; want of 
subordination; disorder; disobedience to 
lawful authority; mutiny. 

The iiis-uhordinatiou of the demoralized .army w.-i.s 
beyond the influence of even the mo.st popular of the 
generals. Arnold. 

Insubstantial (in-suh-stair'shal), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and substantial.] Not substan- 
tial; unsubstantial ; not real ‘ Insubstan- 
tial pageant.’ Shale. 

Insubstantiality (in-sub-stan'shari-ti), n. 
Unsnbstantiality. [Rare,] 

Insuccation (in-suk-ka'shon), n. [From L. 
insucco, imuocatum, to soak, to steep— in, 
and sucous, sucus, sap, juice, from sugo, 
suctiim, to suck.] The act of soaking or 
moistening; maceration; solution in the 
juice of herbs. ‘ The medicating and insuc- 
cation of seeds.’ Evelyn. [Rare.] 
Insucken (in'suk-n), a. [Prefix in, and 
sueken (which see).] In Scots km, a term 
applied, in the servitude of thirlage, to the 
multures exigible from the suckeners or 
parties astricted to the mill. These ninl- 
tures, having been originally composed in 
part of a premium to the propiletor of the 
mill, exceed in amount what may he called 
the market price of grinding. See Mul- 
tures, OUTSUOKES, and Thirlage. 
Insuetude (in'swe-tud), n. [L. imuctudo, 
from insuetus, unaccustomed— fn, not, and 
snt’seo, suetum, to be accustomed.] The 
state of being unaccustomed or unused; nn- 
usiialness; absence of use or custom. 

Absurdities nre great or small in proportion to cus- 
tom or insuetude. Landor, 

Insufferable (in-suff6r-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and sufferable.} Not sufferable: (a) in- 
capable of being suffered, borne, or endured; 
insupportable; intolerable; unendurable; as, 
insufferable heat, cold, or pain; our wrongs 
are insufferable, (b) Disgusting beyond en- 
durance; detestable. 

A multitude of scribblers, who daily pester the 
world with their stulf. Dryden. 

Insufferably (in-suffer-a-hli), In an 
insniferahle manner ; to a degree; beyond 
endurance ; as, a blaze insufferably bright; 
a person •insufferably proud.' 

Insufflcience (in-suf-fi'shens), [L- in- 
sufftcientia, insnfllciency.] Insufficiency. 
[Rare.] 

We will give you sleepy drinks, tliat your senSts, 
unintelligent of our insifficieuce, may, tliough they 
cannot praise us, as little accuse us. : Sheik. 

Insufficiency (in-suf-fl'shen-si), n, [Prefix 
in, not, and sufficiency.] The condition or 
quality of being insufiioient: (a) deficiency; 
iuadequateness; as, an insufficiency of pro- 
visions to supply the garrison. (&) Want of 
power or skill; inability; incapacity; incom- 
petency; as, the insufficiency of a man for 
an office. 

Insufficient (in-suf-fl'shent), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and sufficient.] Not sufficient: (a) in- 
adequate to any need, use, or pttrpose; as, 
the provisions are ■insufficient in quantity 
and defective in quality. (Ij) Wanting in 
strength, power, ability, or skill; inoapahle; 
unfit; as, a person insiffiaient to discharge 
the duties of an office. 

The bishop to whom tiiey shall be presented m.ay 
ju.stly reject them as incapable and iusupicit'nt, : 

Spenser, 

Insufficiently (in-suf-fl'shent-li), adv. In 
an insuflicient manner; with want of .suffi- 
ciency; svith want of proper ability or skill; 
inadequately. 

Insufflation (in-suf-fla'shon), n. [D. insuf- 
ffatio, imufflatkmis, from insufflo, to blow 
or breathe up into— -hi, into, and sufflo, to 
blow from below— .sod), under, and jlo, to 
blow.] The act of blowing or hreathlng on 
or into; as, in the R. Gath. Ch. the breathing 
upon a baptized pei-son to signify the ex- 
pulsion of the devil, and to symbolize the . 
gift of the Holy Spirit. 

They would speak less slightingly of the insujffla- , 
Han and extreme unction used in tlie Romish Church. , 
Coleriajee. 

Insuit t (in'sut), n. A suit; a re<iucst. 

And, in fine. 

Her MM!;!'/ coming with her modern grace, 
Subdis'd me to her rate. Shafc, 

[Moat modern editions have infinite cu/n- 
ning.] 
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Ins-uitatole (iu-sOt'a-liU, a. i Pn-Kx ui. iml, 
mnl nuitfzMn.] I'nsnitiiiiie. | 

Insular (in'sii.l6r), «. \L. inaultmti. from 
iiiisula, iin ifilaiid. j i. Of f>r to an 

isliunlj smTontjiloil Iiy water; an ijiiitdar 
situation. ‘Tlu-.ir aiHuiL-.' /I’i/ron. — 

2. Of or purt:tiniti<r to tin; opinions or views 
of people inh!il>itin,i; un islaml; iionre, nar- 
row; eontr.'U'.ted; as, insultti' projiniicos. 
Insular (in'sii-Idr), n. (nu; tvlio dwolis in an 
island; an islander. JJp. Be>-i;rh:;i. [IPire.] 
Insularity (ui-8u-la''ri-ti), n. Tiie state of 
lieing in.snlar; (a) the condition of a coun- 
try whioii consists of one or more islands. 

The.w!.n<&)'<!'y of Britain was liriit shown by Agri- 
cola, who sent his fleet roinui it. I’ir./icrum. 

(h) Narrowness or contractedjiess of views 
or opinions from living on an island. 
Insularly (in'su-ler-li), mlv. In an insular 
maimer. 

Insulary (intsu-ha-ri), a. Same as hmilar. 
‘insuZari/ advantages.’ Iloivdl. [Bare.] 
Insulate (iiBsu-Iatji, n.t pret. & pp. inm- 
hiU'ii; ppr. husulating. [L. insuln, an isle.] 

1. To make an island of. 

The liilen here forms two brandies :ind insulates 
tile ground. Pennant. 

2. To place in a detached situation, or in a 
state to have no communication with .sar- 
ronndiug objects or with other bodies; to 
isolate. 

In Judaism, the special .inti r'?r.rr</«rA-/ .situation of 
the Jews has unavoidably impressed an exclusive 
bias upon its principles. De Quinay. 

3. In elect, and thermotm, to separate, as an 
electrified or heated body, from other bodies 
by the interposition of non-conductors.— - 

4. To free from combination with other sub- 
stances, as a chemical substance. 

Insulated {In'su-lat-ed), p. and a. 1. Stand- 
ing by itself; not being contiguous to other 
bodies; as, a house or building is said to be 
insulated when it is detached from any 
other liouse or buildiug j a column is said 
to be insulated, when it stands out free 
from a wall, 

Two forms are slowly shadowed on my skylit, 

Two jncsm'ca/ea^ phantoms of the brain, Byron. 

2. In cteet and. t/icnnofics, separ.ated, as an 
f-lectri/ied or heated body, from other bodies 
by the inteiposition of non-conductors.— 

3. In rt.s'froJi. a term applied, to a. star situ- 
ated at so great a distance from any other 
that the influence of attraction is insensible. 

4. In e/n.'iii. sepai-ated from combination 
with other substances. 

Insulation (in-su-la'shon), n. The act of 
insulating, or the state of being insulated: 
(a) the act of detaching, or the state of 
being detached from other objeots. (6) In 
elect, and thennotics, that state in which the 
communication of electricity or heat to 
other bodies is prevented by the interposi- 
tion of non-conductor,s. (e) The act of set- 
ting free from combination, as a chemical 
body. 

InstUator (in'su-lat-er), n. One who or that 
which insulates; specifically, a substance or 
liody that insulates or interrupts the com- 
munication of electricity or heat to sur- 
rounding objects; a non-eondnetor. The 
cuts show the 
usual form of in- . ^ ^ 

sulator employ- '=% 

ed in telegraph secr/m. 
lines to support 
the wire on the 
post. They are uena 
frequently made 
of porcelain or 

glass, and in the Insulator, 

shape of an in- 
verted cup, with the wire Wrapped round 
it, attached by a hook depending from it, 
or the like. 

Insulous (in'sii-lus), a. Abounding in 
islands. [Bare.] 

Ijisulse [ (in-Buis'), a. [L. insulsus—pTehx 
in, not, and salsus, salted, from salo, sallo, 
to salt, from sal, salt. See Saw.] Dull; 
insipid. 'Jnsulse and frigid affectation.' 
Milton. 

Jnsulsity!' (in-sul'si-ti), n. Dulness; stu- 
pidity; insipidity. ' The Misidsit|/ of mortal 
tongues.’ Milton. 

Ilismt (iii'sult), n. [Dr. insulte; 1, instiUtis, 
tram insilio, insuUum, to leap on— in, and 
salio, to leap.] l.t The act of leaping on. 

The bull’s at four she may sustnin. n>yden. 

2. Any gross abuse offered to another, either 
by words or actions; act or speech of inso- 
.leuoe or contempt. 

The ruthless sneer that Orraa adds to grief. 

Savage, 
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—Aijrant, .liimlf. Outrage. See under 
AFpito.vy.— S yn. Affront, indignity, onfrage, 
oontumelj’. 

Insult (in-snlt'^ v.t. [Br. inmlter; L. in- 
sultii, freq. of insilio, inSuUum, to leap ui»on. 
Sec the no«ii.;i l.t To leap upon or tnnpxda 
under foot. Shale.— 2. To treat with gross 
abuse, insoleneet or contempt, by words or 
actions ; to eomrnit an indignity upon ; to 
treat abusively; as, to call a man a coward 
or a liar, or to sneer at him, is to timdt 
him.— 3. Mint to make a sudden, open, ami 
hold attack on. [Bare,] 

All enemy is said to insult a coast when he sud- 
denly appears upon it, and debarks with ,aii imme- 
diate purpose to attack. Stocqueler, 

Insillt (in-sult'), v.L l.t To leap upon. 

Like the frogs in ths apologue, insulfiug- upon 
their wooden king. Jer. Taylor. 

2. To behave with insolent triumph. — To 
insult over, to triumph over ivith imsolencc 
and contempt. ‘ An unwillingness to iwswff. 
orcr their helpless fatuity.’ Larulor. 

I IhSllltatioil (in-sult-a'shon), n, [L. uisul- 
tatio, iim/ltationh, a springing or leaping 
over; a scoffing, fi’om imulto, to spring 
upon. See INSUI.T.] The act of insulting; 
abusive treatment. ‘ The impudent iwsMff- 
atimis of the basest of the people.’ Pri- 
decctiz. 

Insulter (in-snlt'er), n. One who insults. 

• Baying what ransom tlie insulter willeth.’ 
Shak. 

Insulting (in-sult'ing), a. Containing or 
conveying gross abuse; as, insulting lan- 
guage.— /rtsofent, Inmlting. See Issolest, 
Insiiltingly <in-snlt'ing-li), «d9. In an in- 
sulting manner; with insolent contempt; 
with contemptuous triumph. 

Instfltment (in-sult'ment), n. Act of in- 
sulting; insult. ‘My speech otiimiltment’ 
Shak. 

Ihsumet (in-sum'), v.t [L. insumo— in, and 
.sumo, to take. ] To take in. ‘ The emulgent 
veins, which insime and convey the nour- 
ishment to the whole tree.’ Emlyn. 
lasuperaMlity (in-su'per-a-bii"i-ti), n. 
The quality of being insuperable. 
InsuperaMe (in-su'per-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and superable.] Not superable; incap- 
able of being passed over; incapable of be- 
ing overcome or surmounted ; as, iimvper- 
able, difficulties, objections, or obstacles. 
Nothing is insttfcrable to pains and patience. Ray. 
And middle natures, how they long to join, 

Yet never pass th’ line. Pope. 

SVN. Insurmountable, impassable, uncon- 
querable, invincible. 

Insnperahleness (in-su'piir-a-bl-nes). n. 
The quality of being insuperable or insur- 
mountable. 

Insuperably (in-su'p6r-a-bli), adv. In an 
insuperable manner; in a manner or degree 
not to be overcome; insurmountably. 
Insupportable (in-snp-p6rt'a-bl). a. [Prefix 
in, not. and supportable.] Not supportable; 
incapable of being supported or borne; in- 
sufferable; intolerable; as, the weiglit or 
burden is insupportable. ‘Pestilent and 
insupportable summer.’ Bentley. 

The thought of being nothing after death is a bur- 
den insupportable to a virtuous man. Drydeit. 

Insupportableness (in-snp-port'a-bl-nes), 
H. The quality of being insupportable; iii- 
sufferableness ; the state of being beyond 
endurance. 

lusupportably (in-sup-port'a-bll), adv. In 
a manner or degree that cannot be sup- 
ported or endured. . 

Insupposable (in-sup-poz'a-bl), a. [Prefi.x 
in, not, and su-pposable.] Not supposabie; 
Incapable of being_ supposed. 
Insuppressible (in-sup-pres'i-b!), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and suppressible.] Not suppres- 
sible; incapable of being suppressed or 
concealed. 

Insuppressibly (in-sup-pres'i-Mi), adv. la 
a maimer or degree that cannot be sup- 
pressed or concealed. 

Insuppressive (in-sup-pres'iv), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and suppressive,] 1. Not suppres- 
sive; not tending to suppress.— 2. Incapable 
of being suppressed; insupressible. ‘The 
insuppressive mettle ot our spirits.’ Shak. 
Insurable (in-shor'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
insured against loss, damage, death, and the 
like; proper to be insured. 

The French law annuls the latter policies so far as 
they exceed the iitsurable interest which remained 
in the insured at the time of hie subscription thereof. 

ITalsfi. 

Insurance (in-shor'ans), n. 1. The act of 
insuring; the act of assuring against loss or 
damage ; a contract by which a peraon or 
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! company, in (•onsidfi ation i-f a siuiti < f 
money, or pcrccntagi- (tedmicahy cfilieil a 
prcniiiiin), liecomcB bound toindt-mnify Ibc 
insurtHl or iiia representatives against loss 
by certain risks. 'This contract is termed a 
policy of i'lmmince. The best known ami 
most important kinds of fnsurance.s are 
niavinc inBurance, life insurance, and fire 
In.sunince. Marim insurance is tlic tei'in 
used for the insurance on ships, good-;, Ac., 
at sea. Fire insurance is for the insuring 
of property on .siiore from lire. Life insnr. 
mice is for securing tile payment of a cer- 
tain sum, to friends or trustfie.s, at tlio death 
of the individual insured, or tor .sceiin'ng 
the payment of a sum at a given age, or of 
an aimiiity. Various otlnsr risks may also 
be insured against, as aceidatts in railway 
travelling, daiiiage to farm stock' or crops, 
&c. —2. 1.'lie premium paid for insuring pro- 
perty or life,— /wsKmna; broker, one wliose 
business is to procure the insurance of ves- 
aels at sea, or bound on a voyage. — Jnsur- 
anca company, a eoinpany or coiTioration 
W'liose business is to insurtf against Iosh or 
damage.— In.ntrunoe policy. .See aiiove. 
Insurancerf (in-shor'ans-er), n. An insurer; 
an underwriter. 

Insure (iit-shbr'), v.t pret. A pp, insured; 
ppr, rmuting. [Prefix in, intens. , and sure. ] 

1. To make sure or secure; to ensure; as, to 

insure safety to any ono. Specifically 

2. To soctire against a possible lessor damage 
on certain stipulated conditions, oi’ at a 
given rate of premium; to make a Bubject of 
insurance; to assure; as, a merchant in- 
.sures his sliii) or its cargo, or both, against 
the dangers of the sea ; houses are iimired 
against fire; lives are imured that u sum 
of money may be paid at death or after a 
certain imniber of years; and sometimes 
Inmmlom debts are insured.— Enstt re, In- 
sure, Assure. See under Ensuke. 

Insure (in-shbri), v.i. To undortake to 
secure jiBrsons-against loss or damage on 
receipt of a certsdn payment ; to make in- 
surance; as, this company insures at a low 
premium. 

Insurer (in-shor'er), n. One who insureB; 
the person who contracts to pay the losses 
of another for a premium ; an umlerwriter. 
Insurgency (in-siipjen-si), n. The act tjr 
condition of being insurgent ; state of in- 
surrection. Dr. li. Yawjhan. 

Insurgent (in-serijent), a. [I. imnnjens, 
im-urgentui, ppr. of insurgu, to rise uiioii or 
against— in, and surgo, to rise.] Ei.sing in 
oxiposition to law’ful civil or political au- 
thority, or against any constituted govern- 
ment; insiihordinate; rebellious; as, insur- 
gent chiefis. ‘The insurgent provuiccii.’ 
Motley. 

Insurgent (in-serijent), n. A person who 
rises in opposition to civil or xiolitical au- 
thority; one who openly and actively resists 
the execution of laws.— Imurgerit, Rebel. : 
An insurgent differs from a rebel in holding 
a less pronounced position of antagonism, 
and may or may not dendoji into a rebel. 
Tlie insurgent ofiposes the execution of a 
particular law or iaws, or the carrying out 
of some particular scheme or measure; the 
rebel attempts to overthrow or change the 
goverimient, or he revolts and attenipt.s to 
place his country under another jurisdic- 
tion. 

Insurmountability ( in-sdT-mouiit'a-bil"i- 
ti), n. The state of being insurmountable. 
Insurmountable (in-ser-mount'a-bl), a. 
[Prefix fu, not, and surmmmtable.] Not 
surmountable ; incapable of being sur- 
mounted, passed over, or overcome; as, an 
imimnountable wall or ramp.art ; an vtimr- 
inoimtahle difficulty, obstacle, or impedi- 
ment. 

Hope thinks nothinjj difficult; despair tells us that 
difficulty is insuynnoimtafiie. PFatts. 

Insurmountableness ( in-.B6r.monnt'a-M- 
nes), n. State of being insurmountable. 
Insurmountably (in-s6r-moimt'a-bIi>, adv. 
In an insurmountable manner; in a manner 
or degree not to be overcome. 

Insurrection (in-aSr-rek'slion), 71 . [D. in- 
surrectio, insur rectionis, a rising up, insur- 
rection, from insurgo, insun-ectum. See 
Insukoent.] 1. The act of rising against 
civil or political authority; the open and 
active opposition of a number of persons to 
the execution of some law or the carrying 
out of some measure in a city or country. 

It is found that this city of old time hath made t/i- 
siirrectian against kings, and that rebellion and sedi- 
tion have been made tlierein. Ezr.a iv. ig. 

2. Arising in mass tooppose an enemy. [Rare.] 
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— Imumctin7i, Sedition, liehalli-on. Revolt, 
MvUiuj. Jnmrreotion is equivalent to nedi- 
tion, except that sedition expresses a less 
extensive rising of citizens. It differs from 
rebellion, for the latter expre.sses an at- 
tempt to overthrow the government, to 
establish a ditferent one, or to place the 
coimtrv under another jurisdiction. It 
differs from mutiny, as being a rising 
against the civil or political government ; 
whereas a mutiny is an open opposition to 
law in the army or navy. A revolt is a less 
strong form of a rebellion. 

Insurrectional (in-sfir-rek'shon-al), a. Per- 
taining to insurrection; consisting in insur- 
reotion. 

Insurrectionary (in-sSr-rek'shon-a-n), a. 
Pertaining or suitable to insurrection. 

Wliil-st the sansculotte-s gallery instantly recognized 
their old insuryeciionary acquaintance. Burke. 

Insurrectionist (in-sfSr-rek'slion-ist), n. One 
who favours or excites insurrection ; an in- 
surgent. 

Insusceptibility (in-sus-aept'i-bil"i-ti), n. 
The state or quality of being insusceptible ; 
want of susceptibility or capacity to feel or 
perceive. 

Insusceptible (in-sus-sepW-hl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and susceptible.] Not susceptible: 
(«) not capable of being moved, affected, or 
impressed; as, a limb insusceptible of pain ; 
a \\oa,vt insiiseeptible of pity. (6) Not cap- 
able of reoeiviugpr admitting. ‘Insuscept- 
ible of imy iaxthov concoctlcai.’ Wotton. 
Insusceptiye (in-sua-sept'iv), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and swsceisMhe. ] Not susceptive; in- 
capable of admitting or receiving ; not sus- 
ceptible or receptive. 

Insusuxrationt (m'sii-ser-ra"shon), n. [L. 
msusurrdtio, insusurrationis, from insu- 
sum, to whisper into, to insinuate — in, 
into, and susurro, to murmur, to whisper.] 
The act of whispering into something. 
Inswatbe (in-swasH'), v.t To swathe in; to 
enwi'ap; to infold. ‘JnswafAed sometimes 
in wandering mist.’ Tennyson. 

Intact (in-takt'), a. [L. iwfctorits— prefix in, 
not, and tactus, touched, pp. of tango, to 
touch. ] Untouched, especially by anything 
that harms or defiles ; uninjured; left com- 
plete, whole, or unharmed. 

When all external differences have passed away, 
tine , element remain.? intact, unchanged,— the ever- 
lasting basis of our common nature, the human soul 
by which we live. F. 0'. Robertson, 

Intactable, Intactible (in-takt'a-hl, in- 
takt'i-bl), a. [ L. prefix in, not, and tango, 
taclian, to touch. ] Not perceptible to the 
touch. 

Intagliated (ia-tiil'yat-ed), a. [See Inta- 
glio.] Engraven or stamped on. ‘Starry 
Stone deeply intagliated.' Wai'ton. 

Intaglio (in-tal'yo), n. [It. , from intagliare, 
to carve— in, and tagliare, to cut, Pr. 
tailler.] A cutting or engraving; hence, 
any figure engraved or cut into a substance 
so as to form a hollow ; or a precious stone 
with a figure or device engraved on it by 
cutting, such as we frequently see set in 
rings, seals, (fee. It is the reverse of cameo, 
which has the figure in relief. 

Intail (ih-tal'h u.t. Same as Enfail 
Intake (in'tak), n. l. The point at which 
a narrowing or contraction begins.— 2. In 
hydraulics, the point at which water is 
received into a pipe or channel: opposed to 
outlet. 

Intaker (in^tak-dr), ». A receiver of stolen 

^"■goods. ; 

Intaminated t <in-tam'in-at-ed), a. Uncon- 
taminated. A. Wood. 

Intangible (in-tan'ji-hl), a. [Erefiix fn, not, 
mid tangible.] Not tangible; incapable of 
being touched; not perceptible to the touch. 

A corpofattoix is an artificial, invisible, intangible 
being. Marshall, 

A man, should be still in danger of knocking his 
hu.id against every wall and pillar,,unless it were 
also intangible, as some of the Peripaleticks affirm 1 
Wilkins. 

Intangibleness, Intangibility (in-tan'ji- 
hl*nes, in-tan'ji-biF'i-ti), n. The quality of 
; being intangible. 

Intangibly (in-tan'ji-bli), adv. So as to he 
intangible. 

Intangle (in-tang'gl), v.t. Same as Un- 
tangle. 

Intastable (in-tast'a-bl), cr-. [Prefix in, not, 
and fffistofife. ] Incapable of being tasted ; 

: Ihcapable of affecting the organs of taste;: 
tasteless; unsavoury. &rew. 

^Integer (in'ts-jsr), lU : [ L. integer, uii- 
, tbuchad; undimimshed, whole, entire— my: 
not,: and tag, root ot tango, to touch.] ; An 

Eate, fllr, fat, fsdl; m§, met, h6r 


entire entity; particularly, in arith. a whole 
number, in conteadistinctlon to a fraction; 
thus, in the number 64 ff, 54 is an integer, 
and •? a fraction, or seven -tenths of a 
unit. 

Integral Cin'te-gral), a. [See Integbk. ] 

1. Comprising all the parts ; whole ; entire ; 
iminjured; complete; not defective. 

A local motion keepeth bodies integral. Bacon. 

No wonder if one remain speechless, though of 
integral principles, who, from an infant, should be 
bred up amongst mutes, and have no teaching’. 

Holder. 

2. In math, (a) of or pertaining to, or being 
a whole number or undivided quantity, 
(b) Pertaining to or proceeding by integra- 
tion; as, the integral method. — Integral 
calculus, a branch of mathematical ana- 
lysis which is the inverse of the differen- 
tial calculus. In the differential calculus 
the object is to derive from a proposed 
function another which is called its differ- 
ential, and thence the expression which is 
termed its differential coefficient. In the 
integral calculus the object is the reverse of 
this— the deriving of the primitive function 
from its differential, or its differential co- 
efficient, and hence the elementary rules of 
the Integral calculus are obtained by revers- 
ing those of the differential calculus. In 
this branch of analysis the primitive func- 
tion is usually called the integral of the 
proposed differential, and the process is 
termed integration. 

Integral (hvte-gral), n. 1. A whole; an en- 
tire thing— 2. In math, the function or 
sum of any proposed differential quantity. 
It is denoted by the symbol J". Thus fx d x, 
denotes the integral of the differential Xdx, 
or the function whose differential is Xdx. 
Integrality (in-te-gral'i-ti), n. The quality 
of being integral; entireness. [Rare.] 

Such as in their integrality support nature. 

Whitaker. 

Integrally (in'te-gral-li), adv. In an inte- 
gral manner; wholly; complete^'. 
Integrant (in'ts-grant), a. [L. integrnns, 
intenrantis, ppr. of integro, to make whole. 
See Integrate.] Making part of a whole ; 
necessary to constitute an entire thing. 

A true natural aristocracy is not a separate interest 
in the state, or separable from it. It is an essential 
integrant part of any large people rightly consti- 
tuted. Burke. 

—Integrant parts or particles, those parts 
into which a body may be reduced, as by 
mechanical division, each remaining of a 
similar nature with the whole, as the filings 
of iron : in contradistinction to elementary 
particles.— Integrant molecule, a tern em- 
ployed by Haiiy in his theoiy of crystals, to 
denote the smallest particle of a crystal 
that can be aialved at by mechanical divi- 
sion. 

Integrate (in'te-grat), a. t. pret. & pp, inte- 
grated; ppr. integrating. [L. integro, inte- 
gratum, to make whole, to renew, from in- 
teger. See Integer, Entire.] To make 
entire; to form one whole; to perfect. 

Two distinct substances, the soul and tlie body, go 
to compound and integrate the man. South. 

Tliat conquest rounded and integrated the glorious 
empire. DeQuincey. 

2. To indicate the whole; to give the sum or 
total ; as, an integrating anemometer, tliat 
is one that indicates the entire force of the 
wind exerted witliin a given time.— To inte- 
grate a differential in the integral calculus, 
to determine from that differential its pri- 
mitive function. 

Integration (in-te-gra’shon), n. [L. integra- 
Uo, integrationis, from integro.] 1. The act 
of integrating or making entire; the forma- 
tion of one whole; completion; perfection. 

Not so properly correction and retrenchment were 
called tor, a.s integration o{ vihat had been left im- 
perfect. BeQuincty. 

2. In matk. the determination of a function 
from its differential or its differential co- 
efficient. 

Integrity (in-teg'ri-ti), TO. [Er. integrity; L, 
integritas, from integer. See Integer. ] 

1. The state of being entire or complete; 
wholeness; entireness; unbroken state; as, 
the contracting parties guaranteed the in- 
tegrity of the empire.— 2. Moral soundness 
or purity; incorruptness; uprightness; hon- 
esty : used especially with reference to up- 
rightness in mutual dealings, transfei's of 
property, and agencies for others. 

The moral grandeur of independent is the I 

.sublimest thing in nature, before which the p'omi'i of | 
eastern magnificence and the .splendour of conquest i 
are odious as well as perisliable. Buckminster, | 
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S. A genuine, unadulterated, unimpaired 
state; purity. 

Language continued long in its purity and integrity. 

Sir M. Ale. 

Integro-pallial (in'te-gro-par'i-al), a. In 
zool. having a pallial line unbroken in its 
curvature; of or pertaining to the Integro- 
pallialia. 

Integro-pallialia (in'ts-gro-pal-i-rF'ii-a), to. 
pi. A subdivision of the lamellihranchiata 
molluscs, in which the pallial line in the 
interior is unbroken in its curvature and 
presents no indentation, and which have 
either no siphons or short unretractile 
siphons. 

Integuraation (in-teg'u-ma"shon). to. [See 
Integument.] That part of pliysiology 
which treats of the integuments of ani m als 
and plants. 

Integument (in-teg'u-ment), to. [L. integu- 
nientum, iiitego, to cover— m, intens., and 
tego, to cover. ] That which naturally invests 
or covers another thing, as the covering of 
the body of all animals above the Protozoa, 
%vhether it remains soft as in worms, or 
is hardened by lime as in crustaceans and 
molluscs, or chitin as in insects. The term 
is also used for the skin of seeds, but there 
is no similarity between animal and veget- 
able integuments save that they cover some- 
thing. 

Integumentary ( in - teg ' u - ment " a - ri ), a. 
Belonging to or composed of Integuments; 
covering. 

Integumentatlon(in-teg'u-ment-a"shon),TO. 

1. The act of covering with integument; the 
state of being thus covered.— 2. That part of 
physiology which treats of integuments. 

Intellect (in'tel-lekt), to. [Er., from L. intel- 
leetus, from intelligo, to understand. See 
Intelligence.] l, That faculty of the human 
soul or mind wliich receives or eomprehends 
the ideas communicated to it by the senses, 
or by perception, or by other me:ins, as dis- 
tinguished from the power to feel and to will; 
also, the capacity for higher forms of know- 
ledge, as distinguished from tlie power to 
perceive and imagine; the power to per- 
ceive objects in their relations ; the power 
to Judge and comprehend. 

fntellecl, sensitivity, and viill are the three heads 
under •vvliich tlie powers and capacities of the human 
nimd are now generally arrang’ed. In this use of it the 
term intellect includes all those powers by which we 
acquire, retain, and extend our knowledgel as percep- 
tion, memory, imagination, judgment, &c. BUming, 

2. Intellectual people collectively ; as, the 
intellect of a city or country.— 3. pi. Wits ; 
senses; mind; as, disordered in his intellects. 
[Obsolete or vulgar. ] 

Intellected (in'tel-lekt-ed), a. Endowed 
with intellect ; having intellectual powera 
or capacities. 

In body and in bristie.s they became 
As .swine, yet intellected as before. Cotuper. 

Intellectiou (in-tel-lek'shon), n. [L. intel- 
lectio, intellectionis, from intelligo, intel- 
lectum, to understand. See INTELLIGENCE. ] 
The act of understanding; simple apprehen- 
sion of ideas. 

The distinction between ideas of mere sensation and 
those of ititellection, between what the mind compre- 
hends and what it conceives without comprehending, 
is the point of divergence between the two schools of 
psychology which still exist in the world. Hallam. 

The experientialist doctrine thus appears wholly at 
fault if it means (as it has often been taken by sup- 
porters and opponents alike to mean) that all intel- 
lection na.i, first sensation in the individual, or even 
(in a more refined form) that general knowledge is 
elaborated afresh by each of us from our own expe- 
rience. Prof. G. Ci Robertson.: 

Intellective (in-tel-lekt'iv), a. [Er. intel- 
lectif, intellective. ] 1. Pertaining to the 
intellect; having power to iraderstaud, 
know, or comprehend. ‘The intellective 
faculties.’ Wotton. — ^2. Produced by the 
understanding. Harris.— 3. Capable of being 
perceived by the understanding only, not 
by the senses. ‘The most intellective ab- 
stractions of logic and metaphysics.’ 
Milton. 

Intellectively (in-tel-lekt'iv-li), adv. in an 
intellective manner. ‘Xot intellectively to 
write.’ Warner. 

Intellectual (in-tel-lekt'Q-al), a. [Er. infel- 
leotuel, intellectual.] 1. Relating to the intel- 
lect or understanding; belonging to the 
mind; performed by the untestanding; 
mental; appealing to or engaging the intel- 
lect or the higher capacities of man; as, in- 
tellectual powers or operations; intellectual 
philoso;phy ; intellectual amusements. 

2. Perceived by the intellect; existing in the 
understanding; ideal. 

In a dark vision’s jOiAr/AWirn:/ scene. ■■ ■■ Cowltyi'f 


oil, pound; ii, So. abwie; So, fey. 
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3. Havin;^ i.ntfllf'ft, oi' tho jiowt-r of imiior- 
Rtandiiis; oharaotfrizod !iy nr tbo 

capacity ffjr the hipiier fonuK of kiiowlcil.^f:; 
as, an intdloctMal iichijr. 

Bat, oh ! ye lords of ladies ^niellecttml ! 

Inform us truly, have they not lienpeck'd you all? I 

Intellectual (iu-tL-l-k'kf/fi-n]}, ?i. Tito intel- 
lect or undcrstiiiuliii:;' ; iitcntiil priwers or ! 
facnltifs, [Itare.J 

Her husband not nigh, 

Wliose higher intelkctual more I shun. Milton. 

I kcirt tier zntdlectimL; in a state of I'xerdse. 

DeOmnoey. 

Intellectualism {in-toI.IcUt'u-al-ir.m), n. j 
t. Intellectual (pxulity or pinviu'; intellect- j 
uality. Xhe dactrinc that knowietige is : 
derived from pure reason. 

Intellecttialist fin-tcl-lekt'd-al-iat), n. 

1. One will! overrates the understanding. 
Bacon.— One who believes or Iinld.s that 
Inniian Imowletlge is derived fi-om pure 
reasiui. 

Intellectuality { in - tol - lekt ' ft - fd " li - ti ), » 
The state of being intellectual; intellectual 
power; the pos.session of intellect. 

A certain plastick or sperrnatick nature, devoid of all 
aninjality or conscious infe^/eciuah'^ju HallyivelL 

Intellectualize (in-tel-Iekt'u-al-iz), v.t. 

1. To treat or reason upon in an intellectual 
manner. —2. To inform or endow with intel- 
lect; to cause to become intellectual.— 3. To 
give an intellectua! or ideal character or 
aspect to; to idealize; as, to intellectualize 
the Supreme Being. 

Intellectually (ih-tel-lekt'u-al-li), adv. In 
an intellectual mmmer; by means of the 
understanding. 

Intelligence (iii-teni-jens), [L. intel- 
ligentia, from intelligo, to understand — 
inter, between, and logo, to choose out, to 
select; to observe.] 1. The act of know- 
ing; the exercise of the understanding.— 

2. I'he capacity to know, imderstand, or 
comprehend. —3. The capacity for the higher 
functions of the intellect. — 4. Knowledge 
imparted or acquired by study, research, or 
experience ; general information; as, aperson 
Qf intelligence.— 5. Notice; information com- 
municated by any meaiKs or contrivance; an 
account of things disfatnt or before uiduiown. 

C, Idirniliiir terms of acquaintance; inter- 
com’se; as, there is a good intelligence 
between person.s when they have the same 
views or are free from discord. 

He lived rather in a fair tntelligence timti any 
friendship with the favourites. Clarendon. 

7. Intelligent or spiritual being; as, a created 
intelligence. 

The great /nlelligeHce.i fair 

That range above our mortal state. Tennyson. 

Sm Understanding, intellect, mind, capa- 
city, parts, instruction, advice, notice, noti- 
fication, news. 

Intelligence (in-teTli-jens), n.t To convey 
intelligence to; to inform; to instruct. 
[Rare.] 

Intelligence-office (in-telTi-jens-of-fls), n. 
An office or place where information may 
be obtained, particularly respecting servants 
to be hired. 

Intelligencer {in-tel']i-jens-6i'), n. One who 
or that which sends or conveys intelligence; 
one who or that which gives notice of private 
or distant transactions; a messenger or spy. 

All the intriguers in foreign politics, all the spies, 
and s.\l thti intelligencers . . . acted solely upon that 
principle. Burlee. 

Intelligencyt (in-tel'li-jen-si), n. Intelli- 
gence. StiUingJleet \ 

Intelligent (in-telTi-jent), a. [L. intelUgens, 
intaUvjentis, ppr. of '£»fei%o, to understand. 
See iNTBtiMGENGE.] 1. Endowed with the 
faculty of understanding or reason; as, 
man is an intelligent being. —2. Endowed 
with a good intellect; having superior in- 
tellectual capacities; well informed; skilled; 
seiisihle; as, an intelligent officer; an intelli- 
gent young man; an intelligent architect.— 

8. t Seeing into or understanding; cognizant: 
followed by o/. ‘Intelligent of seamn&.' 
Milton.— i.j Bearing intelligence; giving in- 
formation; communicative. 

Servants, who seem no less, 

Which are to France the spies and speculations 
IfiMligent q{ oat stata. Shah, 

InteUigential (in-teVli-jen"shaI), «. Con- 
sisting of intelligence, spiritual being, or 
.unbodied mind. 

Food alike those pure 

InteUigential substances require. Milton, 

: 2. Pertaining to the intelligence; exercising 
or implying undei-standihg ; intellectual. 
‘With act intelUgeiitial' Milton. 


Intelligentiaryt (iii-tek'li ji;ii''Hbi-a-r!), n. 

i)nc who conveys intelligt'Hi.’i,' ; ontf who 
conmiunicatc.s informutiou;:m intclligciicc.r. 
llnlindu'd. 

Intelligently lin-tci'li-jmit-ii), wir, ru an 
intcliiui'nt mauiicr. 

Intelligibility, Intelligiblenoss fin-tcTii- 
Ji-biri-ti, in-t(jTii-|i-!d-ne3 }, «. [Erosn in- 
tcUigibh;.] l.Thc (iiiality or Htfite of lieiug 
intciiigiidc; the po.'-mliility of liciug uiidcr- 
.stood. ' 

I :im per5?uadi‘f3, as far as is con- 

cerned, Chaucer is not merely as near, But much 
nearer to us than he wan felt tiy Drydon am:! his 
canteiiiporanes to be to tiieni. 7ye:f:r:K. 

2.t The property of po-ssessing intelligence 
or understanding: intellection. ! 

Thu sours nature consists in Gtiir.’uilk. \ 

Intelligible (in-tel'li-Ji-bl), a. [L intelligi- 
bilis, perceptible to the senses, from intelligo. 
See INTEUUGEKCE.] Cat>able of being un- 
derstood or comprehended; as, an intelli- 
gihle account; the rules of liumau duty are 
inteUigihle to minds of the smalle.st capitci fcy. 
SvN. Comprehensible, perspicuous, plain, 
clear. 

Intelligibly (in-tel'li-ji-bli), adv. In an in- 
telligible maimer; so as to be understood; 
clearly; plainly; as, to write or speak intcl- 
ligihly. 

Intenierate t (in-tom'er-at), a. [L. intemer- 
atus—in, not, and temcrat'v.s, pp. of te-meru, 
to pollute, to defile, from temero, rashly.] 
Pure; umleflled. 

Intemerateness t (ta-teiuter-iifc-nes), n. 
State of being intemerate, pure, or uiide- 
flled. Donne. 

Intemperament (iii-tem'pCr-a-ment), -n. 
[Prefix in, not, and temperament.] A bad 
state or constitution; as, the intempera- 
rnent of an ulcerated part. Harvey. [Bare. ] 
Intemperance (iu-tenTper-an.s), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and tempemnoe; L. mtemper- 
antia, want of mildness, want of modera- 
tion.] 1. Want of moderation or due re- 
straint ; excess in any kind of action or in- 
dulgence ; specifically, habitual indulgence 
in the use of alcoholic liquors, especially 
with Intoxication, 

God is in every creature ; be cruel, toward none, 
neither abuse any by intmiporance. ler. Taylor. 

The I—acedemonians tr.ained up their children to 
hate drunkenness and intemfemiice by bringing a 
drunken man into their company. U'atts. 

2. An intemperate act; an excess. 
Intemperancyt (in-tenTpor-an-si), n. In- 
temperance. 

Intemperate (in-tem'per-at), a. [Rreflx in, 
not, and temperate; L. intemperahis, iuclo- 
ment, immoderate.] 1. STot excrcisin.? due 
moderation or restraint; indulging to ex- . 
cess any appetite or pa.sslon, either habitu- 
ally or in a particular instance; Immoderate 
in enjoyment or exertion; .specifically, ad- 
dicted to an excessive or habitual use of 
alcoholic liquors; as, mtemperate in labour; 
intemperate in study or zeal ; intemperate 
in eating or drinking. — 2. Exceeding the con- 
venient measiu'e of degree; excessive; im- 
moderate; inordinate; violent or boisterous; 
as, intemperate language; intemperate ac- 
tions; intempierate weather. 

Most do taste through fond thirst. 

Milton. 

Intemperate (in-tem'per-at), n. One who 
is not temperate; specifically, one addicted 
to an e.xcessive use of alcoholic liquors; as, 
ail asylum for intempcrafe.s, 

Intemperatet (in-tenfipfir-at), v.t. To dis- 
order. Whitaker. 

Intemperately (in-tem'per-at-Ii), adr. In 
an intemperate manner; immoderately; ex- 
cessively. 

Intemperateness (in-tem'per-at-nes), n. 

1. State of heingintemperate; wautof moder- 
ation; excessive indulgence of any passion 
or apipetite; especially, excessive indulgence 
in the nse of alcoholic liquors; excess; as, 
the intemperateneis of appetite or passion. 

2. t Disturbance of atmospheric conditions; 
excess of heat or cold. 

I am very well aware th. 1 t divers diseases . . . may 
be rationally referred to manifest inteonperatenesses 
of the :ur. Boyle. 

IntemperaturetCin-tem'pfir-a-tflr), n. [Pre- 
fix in, not,and temperature.] Excess of some 
quality; excess of temperature, as of heat 
or cold. ‘ Great intemperatures of the air, 
especially in point of heat.’ Boyle. 
Intemperous (in-tenTp6r-us), a. Intemper- 
ate, Sylvester. [Rare.] 

Intempestivet (in-tem-pest'iv). a. ft. in- 
tempestivus— in, not, {miternpestieus, timely, 
seasonable, from tempestas, season, from 
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fempns, time.] Sot aoiiaonable; outofsea- 
.«<in; untiTm-ly, 'Inb wpcstlw bashfulncss.' 
Hales. 

latempestively f (in-trau-pesfiv-li), adv. 

linsoasonably. 

Iiitempestivityf (in-tom-pe.st-iv'i-li). n. [ L 
iiitempcstivitaH, unseu.siuiiiblenc.si3, from in- 
ti'iHimdivus. Sec lJ>i’rE3ii'£SHVE..| Cntimc- 
liness. 

Intanable (in-tcn'.T-bl i a. [I'j'cfix in, not, 
and fcnahle.] Not teimblu ; incapable of 
hmig held or maintained; not detmsible; 
uiiteiiablo; as, an infcnahle opinion; an in- 
innahle fortress. ' IntenaUe protensloii.s,’’ 
Warhurion. 

Intend (in-tend'), v.t. [t. intendo—in, and 
t&ndo, to stretch. SeoTuso.] l.f To .stretc.h; 
to strain; to extend: to diatfsnd. 

By tins the lunijs nre inUnded or reimtted. Hale. 
2.t To to direct. 

Tyre, I now iofilc from thee then, and to ThatiaUb 
InicKd iijy travel. SSuil\ 

S.t To enforce; to make intense; to inten- 
sify. 

To cause or intend the heat of this se-ason. 

di>‘ 7\ Brawne. 

4. t To fashion; to design; to conceive. 
Modesty wa?; inady 

When she v.’as linst ineended. Beau. &• FI. 

!). t To pretend; to simulate. 

Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedkm; 

Spe.ik and look l>ack, and pry on every side, 
Treiniile and start at 'v,T,;tfing of a !itr;iw, 

Inlendiitg deep su-spicion. Bhak. 

C.l To fix the mind on; to attend to; to take ' 
care of; to watch over; to regard. 

Having lu) ciiikiren, she did with singular care .and 
tenderness intend tlie education of Tliilip. Baemi. 

7. To fix the mind upon, as the object to 
be effected or attained; to moan; to design; 
to imrpose; as, I intend to go; that is wiiat 
I intend: 

For they evil against thee. Ts. Mi. ri. 

Intend (in-tend'), v.i. l. To stretch forward; 
to extend. Pope. [Rare.]— 2. To have it 
design or purpose; to mean. [Mine pro- 
perly a tran.sitive use. .See Intesp, v.t. 7.] 
—Intend for,] to design to go to. 

1 shall make no .stay here but intend for ■ 

tlie electoral courts. Kkhardstnt. 

Intendancy (in-tend'an-si), n. 1. The office 
or employment of an intendaut. --2. 'J'he 
district committed to the charge of an iu- 
tendaut. 

Intendant (in-tend'ant), «. [Fr,, from L. 
intendo. See Intend. ] One who has tlic- 
charge, oversight, direction, or manage- 
ment of some public business; a superin- 
tendent; ai3, an intendant of mai'iim; iiii in- 
tendant of iinanee. 

Nearchus, who commanded Alexandef'.s fleet, and 
Onesscrates, his intoidant general of marine, have 
both left relations of the Indies. Arbuihnoi. 

Intended (in-tend'ed), p. and a. Betrothed; 
engaged; as, an intended husband. 

Intended (m-tend'ed),n. A person engaged 
to be married to another; an affianced lover; 
a person to whom one expects to get mar- 
ried. 

If it were not that I might appe.w to disparage his 
intended, ... I would add that to me she seems to 
be tlirowing herself away. Didieies. 

Intendedly (in-tend'ed-Ii}, adv. With pur- 
pose or intention; by de.3ign. 

To add one passat^e more of him, which is zw- 
tendcdly related for his credit. Strype. 

Intender (in-tencl'6r), n. One who intends. 
Intendlmentt (in-tend'i-ment), n. [L.L. in- 
tendimentmn, from L. intendo. See INTEND. ] 
Attention; patient hearing; muierstanding; 
knowledge; consideration; intention, Speh- 
sei. 

Intendment (in-tend'ment), n. [Fromfw- 
tend (which see),] 1. luteution; design. 
[Rare.] 

And now she weeps, and now she fain would speak. 
And now' her sobs do her intendments break. 

ShaL 

2. In Urn, the true intention or meaning of 
a person or of a law, or of any legal instru- 
ment. 

Intenerate (in-ten'dr-at), v.t. pret. & pp. in- 
tenerated; jipr. intenerating. [L. in, and 
fewer, tender.] To make tender; to soften. 

So have I seen the little purls of a stream sweat 
through the bottom of a liank and intenerate tlie 
stubborn pavement till it hath made it fit for the im- 
pression of a child's foot. fer. Taylor. 

It would be curious to inquire . . . what effect this 
process i whipping) might Imve towards intenerating 
and dulcifying a substance naturally so iiiild and 
dulcet as the flesh of young pigs. Lamb, 

Intenerate (in-ten'fer-at), a. Made tender'; 
tender; soft; intenerate d. [Rare.] 
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Intesaeratioa <ln-tca'«r-ii"shoii), n. Theaet 
of iriteu^^nit'ing 01 * niakin*^ koIs or teiuier, 
JJoxmi. [Bare.] ^ ,, . 

lateaiWet (in-ten'i-bl), a. Incapable of 
holding or retaining. 

In this captious and fiiien iUe sieve 
I stili pour in tha u'aters of niy love. S/w. 

latensate (in-teiis'at), v.t To make intense 
or more intense. [Eaiu] 

Ihtensative (in-tena'at-ip, a. _ Making in- 
tense or more intense; adding intensity; in- 
tensifying. , i , 

Intense (in-tens'), a. [L. rntensus, stretched, 
tight, pp. of iiitmdo, to stretch. See IN- 
mso. ] ' 1. Anxiously .attentive ; clofsely 
.strained; kept on the stretch; not lax; strict; 
forced; as, intense study or application; in- 
tmse thought. 

A people free by nature, who is both its own law- 
giver, and can make the regal power more or less 
intense or remiss ; tliat is, greater or less. MiKatt. 


2. Extreme in degree: (a) violent; vehement; 
ardent; fervent; as, iwfewsc heat. ‘A passion 
so intense. ’ Tennyson, (b) Very severe or 
keen; biting’; as,mtens 0 cold. {«) Vehement; 

: mviiest , 

Hebraisms warm and animate our language, .'ind 
convey out thoughts in wore ardent .niid intense 
phrases. jlddisan. 

(d) .Severe; very acute. 

The doctrine of the atonement supposes that the 
: sins of men were so laid on Christ that his sufferings 
were inconceivably intense and overwhelming. 

S. £. Dwii^ht. 

Intensely (iu-tens'Ii), adv. l. In an intense 
manner; to an extreme degree; vehemently; 
as, a furnace intensely heated; weather m- 
temely cold.— at Attentively; earnestly; 
Spenser, 

Intenseness (in-tens'nes), n. The state of 
being intense; intensity; as, the interne- 
'n«.wo£liefit or cold; thefntmrsejiessof study 
or thought. 

He was in agony, and prayed with the utmost ar- 
dency and intenseness, 'Ter. Taylor. 


Intenstfication (in-tens'i-fl-ka"slion).n. The 
act of intensifying or making more intense. 
North Brit. Ren. [itare.] 

Intensifier (in-tens'i-fi-er), n. One who or 
that which intensiftes; specifically, inpAotoff. 
a term used to denote thos e siibstaaceswbich, 
when applied to a negative, increase the ac- 
tinic opacity of the deposit already formed. 
Intensify (iu-tens'i-fl), n.t. pret. & pp. rn- 
temified; ppr. tntemij'ying. To render more 
intense. ‘ Assisted to propagate and inten- 
1 the alarm.’ Quart. Rev. 

Intensify (in-tens'i-fi), v.i. To become in- 
tense or more Intense; to act with greater 
effort or energy. 

Intension (iii-ten'.shon), n. [L. intenm, in- 
tensknis, a attetohing, from intmdo. See 
IHIEIH).) 1. Aetof Straining, stretching, or 
intensifying; thestate of being strained; op- 
posed to I’crn'ission or rafnaiah'on,— 2. In logic 
mdmetaph. all the attributes which an idea 
involves in itself, and which cannot he taken 
away from it without destroying it ; that 
which is connoted; comprehension. Inten- 
si«r is always inversely proportional to ea;- 
tension; thus, existence or being Is a word 
of the widest extension, wMle miimal, mam- 
mal, man are terms of successively increas- 
ing intension. lOomprehsmion is much the 
more common tenn.] , 

Intensity (iu-ten8'i-ti),n. [Fr, intemiU. See 
iK'fENB, ] 1. The state of being intense (in 
all its applications); intenseness; extreme de- 
gree; violence; vehemence; great severity 
, or keenness; earnestness.— 2. In physics and 
rnech. the amount or degree of energy with 
which a force operates or a cause acts; eifcc- 
. tiveness, as estimated by the result. 
Intensive (in-tens'iv), «. l. Admitting of 
intension; capable of being increased in 
degree, 

The irtUnsitie distance between the perfection of 
an angel and of a man is but finite. Sirlti. Hali. 


2.t Intent; unrernltted; assiduous. ' Intm- 
sive circumspection.’ Foiton.— 3. Serving 
to give force or emphasis; as, an intensive 
particle or preposition. 

Intensively (hi-tens'iv-li), adv. In an in- 
tensive manner; by increase of degree; in a 
manner to give force. 

Intensiveness (in-tens'iv-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being intensive. 

Intent (in-tent'), a, [L. intentus, up, in- 
■tando, tntansMm, fntentMTO, to stretch. See 
INTETO,],. Having the mind strained or bent 
on an object; hence, .fixed closely; sedu- 
lously applied; eager in pursuit of an oh- 
, ject; anxiously diligent : generally with on, 
sometimes with to; as, intent m business or 
pleasure; intent on the acquisition of science. 


But tills whole hour your eyes have been intent 
On that veil’d picture. Tennyson. 

Be intetit iuul solicitous to take up the ineaniuK of 
the speaker. It aits. 

Intent (in-tent'), n. 'The act of stretching 
or turning the mind toward an object; 
hence, a design; a purpose; intention; mean- 
ing; drift; aim. 

T}ie principal uitent of Scripture is to deliver the 
laws of duties supernatural. Hooker. 

X ask therefore for what iiiient ye have sent for 
me? Acts X. 29. ^ 

— To all HitmiU and in ail appli- 

cationB or senses; practically; really. 

To (til intents and ;purposes, he who will not open 
' ills eyes is for the present as blind as he that cannot. 

South. 

Intentationt (in'ten'ta"shon), n. The act 
of intending, or the result of such act ; in- 
tention. By. Hall. 

Intention, (in-ten'shon), n. [L. intentio, in- 
tontimiis, a stretching, attention, a design, 
from intendo, internum and intentum, to 
stretch. See INTEND.] 1. Act of stretching 
or bending of the mind toward an object; 
hence, uncommon exertion of the intellec- 
tual faculties; closeness of application; 
fixedness of attention; earnestness. 

Intention is when the mind, with gre-it earnestness 
and of choice, fixes it.s view on any idea, considers it 
on every side, and will not be called off by the ordi- 
nary solicitation of other ideas. Locke, 

2. Determination to act in a particular man- 
ner; purpose; design; as, it isinmyrnfew- 
tion to pi’oceed to Paris. —3. That wliich 
is Intended ; an end ; an aim. 

In chronical distempers the principal intention is 
to restore the tone of the solid parts. Arlmthmt. 
4 The .state of beinij strained, increased, 
or intensified; intension (which see). 

The operations of agents admit of intention and 
remission. Locke. 

5. In log ic, my mental apprehension of an ob- 
ject.— i^’irsf and sccondintentions, a distinc- 
tion drawn by the schoolmen between those 
acts of thought which relate to an object out 
of the mind, and those which consist in the 
mind’s reflex action on its own states of eon- 
' sciousness. Thus, the generalizations, a'lii- 
mal, production, are first intentions; and 
such terms as abstraction, inferen.cc,&o., are 
the expression of second mtentions. — To 
heal by the first intention, in surg. to cica- 
trize without suppuration, as a wound.— 
To heal by the second, intention, in surg. to 
unite after suppuration: said of a wound.— 
Sm Design, purpose, view, intent, mean- 
ing, drift, end, aim. 

Intentional (in-ten'shon-al), a. Done with 
intention, design, or purpose; intended; de- 
signed; as, the act was tnientional, not ac- 
cidental. ' A direct ‘and wtejitfowai service.’ 
Rogers. 

Intentlonality (in-ten'shon-al"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being intentional; purpose; de- 
sign. Cofcncig'c. 

Intentionally (in-ten'slion-al-li), adv. In an 
intentional maimer; with intention; by de- 
sign; of purpose; not casually. 

Itttentioned (in-ten'shond), a. Having in- 
tentions or designs : used in composition; 
as, well-fwfcnifoned, having good designs, 
honest in purpose; iil-mtentioned, having 
ill designs. 

Intentivet (in-teut'iv), a IL. intentmis, 
from intendo. See Intend.) Having the 
mind closely applied; attentive. 

To bring forth more objects 
Worthy thoir serious and fjrtrjin'ra! eyes. 

A Tmson, 

Intentivelyt (in-tent'iv-li), adu. Attentive- 
ly; closely. 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not inteniively. Shah. 

Intentivenesst (In-tent'iv-nes), n. Close- 
ness of attention or application of mind; at- 
tentiveness. Mountague. 

Intently (in-tent'li), adv. In an intent man- 
ner; with close attention or application; 
witlr eagerness or earnestness; as, the mind 
intently directed to an object; the eyes w- 
tentZp fixed. —S yn., Fixedly, steadfastly, ear- 
nestly, attentively, sedulously, diligently, 
eagerly. 

Intentness (in-tent'nes), n. The state of 
being . intent ; close application; constant 
employment of the mind. 

Inter (in-ter'), ui.t pret. & pp. rnterred; ppr. 
interring. {Br. enterrer—en, and iem, L. 
terra, the earth.] l.t 'X'o deposit and cover 
■inthe earth. 

The hast way is to inter them as you furrow pease. 

« Moriinter. 

2. To bury; to mhume ; as, to inter a dead body. 
The evil that men do lives after them i 
The good is oft.sVito-reo! with tlieir bones. Shah, j 
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Inter (in't^r), a Latin proposition, signifying 
among or between: used as a prefix iu it 
number of English words. 

Interact (in't6r-akt), vi. [..Prefix inter, and 
act] In the drama, tlie interval between 
two acts; a short piece between others; an 
interlude; hence, any intermediate employ- 
ment or time. 

Iateraction(in-ter-ak'shon),n. [Prefix inter, 
and action.] 1. Intermediateactlon.-— 2. Mu- 
tual or reciprocal action. 

The interaction of the atoms throughout infinite 
time rendered all manner of combinations possible, 
Tyntiall. 

lateradditive (In-tdr-ad'it-iv), n. [.Prefix 
inter, and additive.] Something inserted 
parenthetically, or between otlier things, as 
a clause in a sentence. Coleridge. 
Interagency (in-ter-a'Jen-si), n. The act or 
acts of one acting as an interagent; inter- 
mediate agency. 

Interagent (in't6r-a-jent), n. [Prefix inter, 
and agent] An intennediate agent. 

Domitian , . . triad by secret interayents to corrupt 
the fidelity of Cerialis, Gordon's Tacittts. 

Interallt (in'tCr-al), n. Entriiil; inside. 
When zephyr breathed into the w.utery intemll. 

G. Fletcher, 

Interambulacra (in'ter-ara-bu-la"kra), n.pl. 
[L. inter, and ambulacra (which see).] In 
zool. the imperforate plates which oocuiiy 
the intervals of the perforated plates, or 
ambulacra, in the shells of the eohlnodenns, 

I Bee Ambulaoea. 

Interambulacral (in'ter-am-bu-la"kral), u. 
Of or pertaining to the Interambulacra. 
Interamnlan (in-ter-am'ni-an), a. [L. inter, 
between, and amnis, river.] Situated be- 
tween rivers. ‘An interamnlan country.’ 
Bryant [Eai’e.] 

Interanimate (in-ter-an'i-mfit), v.t [Prefix 
inter, and animate.] To auimato mutually. 
When love with one another so 
Interaximates two souls. Donne. 

Interartlcular (in'tsr-ar-tik"u-lai'), a, [Pre- 
fix inter, and artimlar.] Situated between 
joints, as cartilages and ligaments. 
InterauliC (in-ter-a'llk), a. [L. wifer, be- 
tween, and aula, a hall] Existing between 
royal courts. ‘Inierawfic politics.’ Motley. 
[Hare.] 

luteraurlcular (in'ter-;i-rik"u-liU’), a. [Pre- 
fix inter, and auricular (which see).] In 
anat a term .applied to the septum or wall 
between the am'icles of the heart in the 
fetus. 

Interaxal (in-tAr-aks'al), a. In arch, situ- 
ated in an interaxis. 

Inter-axillary (in-ter-sks'il-la-ri), a. [L. 
mfer, between, and axilla, axil] In hot 
situated within or between the axils of 
leaves. 

Interaxis (in-tSr-aks'is), n. [L. inter, be- 
tween, and axis.] In, arch, the space be- 
tween axes. 

laterbastationt (in'ter-bas-ta"shon), n. 
[Prefix inter, between, and teste, to sew 
slightly.] Patch- work. - 
Interblend (in-ter-ldend'), v.t [Prefix mfer, 
mdblend.] To blend or mingle together so 
as to form a union. ‘Substance and expres- 
sion subtly iwterAiem/ed.’ Br. Cttircl. 
Interbreed (in-tfir-bred'), v.t [I’reflx infer, 
and bread.] To breed by crossing one .species 
or variety of animals or plants with another; 
to cross-breed. 

Interbreed (in-tOr-bred'), v.i. 1 . To prac- 
tise cross-breeding, as a farmer.— 2. To pro- 
create with an animal of a diirerent variety 
or .species; as, hens and pheassmts inter- 
breed, 

Interbringt({n-ter-bring'), v.t. [Prehx inter, 
and bring.] To bring between or among. 
Bonne. 

Intercalart (in-t6r'ka-ler). a. Intercalary 
(which see). 

Intercalaify (in-tor'ka-la-ri), a. [Er. inter- 
calaire; L. inter calarius- inter, between, 
and caZo, to call or proclaim. J Inserted or 
introduced among others; as, .an intercalary 
verse: specifically applied to the odd day 
(February 29th) inserted in leap-year. 
Intercalate (iu-ter'kal-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
intercalated; p'pT. intercalating. IJL, inter- 
calo— inter, between, and cdln, to call or 
proclaim.] To insert between others; sjjeci- 
fieally, (a) in chron. to insert, as a day or 
other portion of time, iu a calend.'n-, (b) In 
gaol, to insert, as a layer or series of layers, 
between the regular series of the strata. 

Beds of fresh-water shells . . . are iHierccclaied 
and Interstratified with the shale. Manlcll. 

Intercalation (in-ter'kal-a."shon), n. [L. in- 
tmalatio, inter calationis, from* intercalo. 
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See INTERCALAI’BJ Tlie act Of intercalat- 
i)jg iir inserting anything between others; 
the state of being intercalated: (a) in chron. 
the insertion of an odd or extraordinary day 
in the calendar, as the 29th of February in 
leaij-yefir. (6) In ffeoL the intrusion of layers 
or beds between the regular rocks of a 
series, 

Intercahitions of fresh-water .species in some locali- 
ties. MantelL 

Intercalative (in-t6r'kal-at-iv), a. Tending 
to intercalate; that intercalates. 

Intercede (in-ter-sSd'), V.i. pret. & pp. inUr- 
aeded; ppr. intercedintj. [L. mtarcado—in- 
6s 7* arid cado; lit. to move or pass between.] 

1. t To pass or occur intermediately; to in- 
tervene. 

He supposed that avast periorl between 

that origination and the age wherein he lived. Hale. 

2. To make interoe.ssion ; to act between 
parties with a view to reconcile those who 
differ or contend; to plead in favoiir of an- 
other; to interpose; to mediate; usually 
followed by with. 

He (Christ) is still our advoc.ate, continually inter- 
cedingiiiith His Father in behalf of all true penitents. 

Caiamy. 

Intercedet (in-t6r-sed'), n-t To pass be- 
tween. 

Those superficies reflect tlie greatest quantity of 
light wliich have tlie greatest refecting power .and 
which SHtorcife mediums that differ most in their 
: refractive densities. Sir I. Heialon. 

Intercedent (in-tiir-sed'ent), a. Passing be- 
tween; mediating; ideading for. [liare.] 
Intereeder (iu-ter-sed'Sr), n. One who in- 
terce(le.s: a mediator; an intercessor. 
Intercellular (iu-ter-sel'lu-16r), a. [Prefix 
inter, between, and 
eellular,} In hot. and 
zool. lying between 
cells or cellules; as, 
interoellular Iluid. — 

Intereellulnr sp«ec.? 
are spaces occurring 
in the tissues of 
leaves and stems, 
chiefly in aquatic 
plants. Tiiey are 
mostly filled with air, 

and .serve to give a: Interccliular Spaces, 
buoyancy to the parts. 

The figure shows a vertical section of the 
leaf of Potamogeton or pondweed. 
Intercept (in-t6r-sept'), v. t. [Fr. infercepter; 

■ L. interoipio, interceptum, to take between, 
to intercept— inter, between, and capio, to 
take.] 1. To take or seize by the way; to 
stop on its passage; as, to intercept a letter. 

I then . . . 

Marched toward St. Albans to intercept the queen. 

Skak. 

2. To obstruct the jirogress of; to stop: as, 
to intercapt rays of light ; to intercept the 
ciUTenfc of a river or a course of proceedings. 

They will not intercept my tale. Shak. 
We must meet first and intercept his course. 

Dryden. 

3. To interrupt communication with or pro- 
gress toward. [Eare.] 

While storms vindictive intercept the shore. Pope. 
4 In math, to hold, include, or compre- 
hend. 

Right a.scension is an arc of the equator, reckon- 
ing toward the cast, intercepted between the begin- 
ning of Aries and the point of the equator which 
rises at the same time with the sun or star in a right 
sphere. Bailey. 

Intercept (in'ter-sept), n. That which is 
intercepted; specifically, in peom. the por- 
tion of a line lying between the two points 
at which it is intersected by other t wo lines, 

; hy a curve, by two planes, or by a surface. 
Intercepter (in-tcr-sept'er), n. One who 
or that which intercepts; opponent. 

; Thy intercepter. full of despite, bloody as the hun- 
. ter, attends thee at the orchard-end. Shak. 

Interception (in-ter-sep'shon), n. [L. inter- 
: ceptio, interoeptionis, from interoipio. See 
: INTEECEEI.] The act of intercepting or 
stopping; obstruction of a cour.se or pro- 
; ceecling; hinderance. ‘ InteroepUoyi of the 
: sight.’ IFbf ton. ‘Interception of breath.’ 

' iSir T. Browne. 

Interceptive (in-ter-sept'iY), a. Serving to 
intercept or obstruct. 

Intercession (in-ter-se'shon), n, [L. inter- 
eessio, interoeesionis, from intercedo, inter- 
cengmn. See Irtercbde.] The act of inter- 
ceding; mediation; interposition between 
, parties at variance, with a view to reeonci- 
. liation; prayer or solicitation to one party 
:: in favour of another, sometimes against an- 
other. 

Your jVsto-carvfoir now is neudless grown ; 

. Retire, jmd let me speak with her alone, Dryden. 


lEtercessional (in-tor-se'shon-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to or containing intercession or 
entreaty. 

Intercessionatet (in-t6r-se'shon-at),».t To 
entreat. ‘ To intereessionate God for his re- 
covery.’ Bash. 

Intercessor (in'tOr-ses-ser), w. [L. See In- 
tercede.] 1. One wlio intercedes or goes 
between ; one who interposes between par- 
ties at variance with a view to reconcile 
them; one who pleads in behalf of another; 
a mediator.— 2. Bedes, a bishop who, during 
a vacancy of the see, administers the bishop- 
ric till a successor is elected. 
Intercessorial (in'ter-ses-s6'Ti-al), a. Per- 
taining to an intercessor or intercession; 
intercessory. [Eare.] 

Intercessory (in-ter-ses'.so-ri), a. Contain- 
ing intercession; interceding. 

Tlie Lord’s prayer has an intercessory petition for 
our eneiriies. (1^20). 

Interchain (in-ter-chau'), v.t [Prefix inter, 
and chain.] 'To chain or link together; to 
unite closely or firmly. 

Two bosoms interchained witli an oath. Shak, 

Interchange (in-ter-chanj'), u.t pret. & pp. 
interchanged ; ppr. interchanging. [Prefix 
inter, and change.] 1. To change mutually ; 
to put each In the place of the other; to 
give and take mutually; to exchange; to 
reciiiroeate ; as, to interchange places; to 
interchange cares or duties. 

I sluil! interchtxnffe 

My waned state /or Henry's regal croivn. ShaJi. 
The hands, the spears that lately jjrasp'd, 

Still in the mailed gauntlet clasp'd. 

Were interchanged in greeting dear. Sir PV, Scott. 

2. To cause to succeed altei’nately; as, to 
interchange cares with pleasures. 
Interchange (in-tex’-chanj'),u.f. To change 
mutually or reciprocally; to succeed alter- 
nately; as, I and r interchange. ‘Inter- 
changing changes of foi’tune.’ Sidney. 
Interchange (in'tor-chanj), n. 1. The act 
of mutually changing; the act or process of 
mutually giving and receiving ; exchange ; 
as, the interchange of commodities between 
Liverjxool and New York; an intereJuinge of 
civilities or kind offices. 

Ample interchange of sweet discourse. Shah. 

An unreserved interchange of sentiment Cannhig. 
2. Alternate succession; as, the interchange 
of light and darkness. 

Sweet interchange 

Of Iiitl and valley, rivers, woods, and plains. Milton. 

Interchangeahility ( in-tor-chanj ' a-bil"i- 
ti), n. 'The state of being interchangeable; 
interohaugeableness. 

Interchangeable (in-ter-chanj 'a-hl), a. 
1. Capable of being interchanged; admitting 
of exchange. ‘ Intorchangeahle warrants.’ 
Bacon . — 2. Following each other in alter- 
nate succession. ‘Four interchangeable 
seasons. ’ Holder. 

Inter changeahleness ( in - tor - chan j ' a - bi- 
nes), n. Tlie state of be- 
ing interchangeable. 
Interchangeably(in-ter- 
chanj'a-bli), adv. In an 
interchangeable manner; 
by reciiu'ocation ; alter- 
nately. —Interchangeably 
X>osed, in her. placed or 
lying across each other, 
as three fishes, three 
swords, three arrows, and 
the like, the head of each 
appearing between the tails, hilts, or butt- 
ends of the others. 

Interchangement (in-ter-chanj’ment), n. 
Exchange; mutual transfer. [Eare.] 

A contract . . ... . . 

Strengthen’d by interchangement of your rings, 
Shak. 

Interohapter (in-tor-chap'tor), n. [Prefix 
inter, between, and chapter.] An interpo- 
lated chapter. Wright, 

Intercidence t (in-toi''sid-enB), n. The act 
of coming or falling between; occurrence; 
accident. Holland. 

Intercidentt (In-tor'sid-ent), a. [L. inter- 
eidens, interaidentis, ppr. of intercido, to 
fall between— Infer, between, and cado, to 
fall,] Falling or coming between; happen- 
ing accidentally. Boyle. 

Intercipient (in-ter-sip'i-ent), a. [L. inter- 
cipiens, intsraipienUs, ppr, of intercipio. 
See Inteecept,] Intercepting; seizing by 
the way; stopping. 

Intercipient (in-tor-sip'i-ent), n. He who or 
that which intercepts dr stops the passage 

of- , 

Intereision (in-tor-si'zbon),vi. IH intereisio, 
infercisioniS:, from intereiao, intercimm, to 
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cut asunder— 'fxifer, between, and ccedo, to 
cut.] Interruption. ‘Some sudden 
eisions of the light of the sun.’ J. Spencer. 
[Rare.] 

Interclavicular (in'tor-kla-vik"u-ler), a. 
[Prefix inter, and clavicular.} In anat. a 
term apjjlied to a ligament connecting the 
one clavicle with the other. 

Interclose (in-t6r-ldoz'), v.t. To shut in or 
within. Boyle. 

Intercloud (in- ter-kloud'), a. t. [Prefix inter, 
between, and cloud.] To shut within clouds; 
to cloud. Daniel. 

Interclude (in-tor-klud'), v.t. pret. & pp. 
iiitercludecl ; ppr. interckiding. [L. inter- 
dudo— inter, between, and ctetdo, to shut.] 
To shut from a place or course by something 
intervening; to intercept; to cut off; to in- 
terrupt. ‘ Interdiiding their ways and pa.s- 
sages. ’ Pococke. 

Interclusion (in-tcr-klu'zhon), n. [L. inter- 
clusio, interchisionis, from intercludo, inter- 
clusim.,to shut or block up. See iNTEli- 
CLUDE.] Interception; a stopping. 
Intercolline (in-t6r-kol'lin), a. [L. inter, be- 
tween, and colHs, a hill.] Lying between 
hills or hillocks; specifically, in geoL applied 
to those hollows lying between the crater- 
shaped hillocks produced by the accumu- 
lations from volcanic eruptions. 
Intercolonial (iu-ter-ko-ld"ni-al), a. [Prefix 
intei-, between, among, and colonial] Sub- 
sisting between different colonies; as, inter- 
colonial commerce. 

Intercolonially (in'toi'-ko-16"m-al-li), adv. 
As between colonies. 

Inter colunmiation ( in ' tor - ko-lum ' ni-«i " - 
shon), n. [L. inter, between, and columtia, 



Ionic Intercalumniation. 

A, Arieostyle. B, Couiileci columns. C, Diastyle. 
D, Eustyle. 

a column.] In arch, the space between two 
columns measui’ed at the lower part of 
their shafts. This in the practice of the 
ancients varied almost in every building. 
Vitruvius enumerates five varieties of inter- 
columuiation, and assigns to them definite 
proijortious e.xpressed in measures of the 
inferior diameter of the column. These are, 
the pycnofstyle of one diameter and a half; 
the systyle of two diameters ; the diastyle 
of three diameters; the arajostyle of four or 
sometimes five diameters ; and the eustyle 
of two and a quarter diameters. It is found, 
however, on examining the remains of an- 
cient architectiire that they rarely or never 
agree with the Vitruvian dimensions, 'whicii 
must therefore be regarded as arbitrary. 
Intercombat (in-tfir-tonr'bat or in-ter-kum'- 
bat), n. A combat. Daniel. 

Intercome t (in-ter-kum'), v. i. [Prefix inte r, 
between, and come.] To interpose; to inter- 
fere. 

Intercommon (in-ter-kom'mon), v.i. [Prefix 
inter, and common. ] 1, To share or pai-tici- 
patewith others; to feed at the same table. 
Bacon.— 2. To graze cattle in a common 
pasture; to use a common with others, or 
to possess or enjoy the right of feeding in 
common. 

Common because of vicinage, or neigiibourliood, 
is wliere the inhabitants of two townships which lie 
contiguous to each other, have usually intercom- 
maned with one another, Blackstmte. 

Interconunonage Cin-tor-komTuon-aj), n. 
Mutual commonage ; a mutual privilege 
enjoyed by the Inhabitants of two or more 
contiguous mmiors or townships of pasturing 
their cattle promiscuously in the commons of 
each other. 

Interconunoner (ia-t&'-kom'mon-er), n. 
Joint oomraunioant. Gataker. 
Intercommune (in'tei’-kom-mun"),u.t. [Pre- 
fix inter, and. commune.] In Scots law, to 
hold mutual communication or iiitercouRBe; 
as, to interemnmuna with rebels.— Letter, s 
of intareommuning, letters from the Scotcli 
privy - council, prohibiting all and sundry 
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frons liolding nny kind of intercourse or coiii- 
mnniuaticm witli the persons thereby ae- 
utmuced, imder pain of bemii roganlecl as 
art and part in their crimes, and dealt with 
aucordiiigiy. 

In thu year !el(ers of iniercomnmuinff waxa 
piibUshed. IMlam. 

Intercom2nunieaWe(in'ter-kom-inu''ni-ka- 

: W), ft. Tliat may bo mutually coimnum- 
cated. Coleridge. 

Interoonimunlcate(i«'t6r-kom-niu"ui-kat), 
».i [Prefl.'i Miter, and communiaate. ] lo 
communicate mutually; to hold mutual 
cnimhimication. 

intercommunication (in' tcr-kom -mu ni- 
ka"shon), n. Eeciprocal communication. 

The free intercommunication between the basal 
spaces into which the auricles open and from which 
tile arteries proceed. Owen. 

Intei'communion (in't6r-koni'rau"ni-on). «. 
[Prefix inter, aMeommmimi.] Mutual coin- 
milnion; ns, tm. intercommunion oi deities, 
intercommunity (in'tfer-kom-mu"ni-ti), n. 
[Prettx inter, and community.] 1. A mutual 
communication or community. ‘Interoom- 
miaiity of various sentiments.’ Lowth.— 

2. The state of living or existing together in 
harmony. 

Admittin.? each other’s pretensions, there must 
needs be ainongsc thetn perfect harmony and inter, 
community. Warburton. 

Intercomparison (m'tcr-kom-par'i-son}, n. 
Mutual comparison, as between the various 
individuals or parts forming one thing or 
body and the corresponding individuals or 
parts of another. 

Intercontinental (in' ter-kon - ti-nent al ), 
a,. Subsisting between different continents; 
as, an intercontinental ocean; interconti- 
nental trade. 

Intercostal (in-ter-kost'al), a. [Fr,, from 
L. 'i/ifcr, between, and costa, a rib.] Ixxanat. 
placed or lying between the ribs; as, an in- 
termtal muscle, artery, or vein. 

Intercostal (in-ter-koat'al), n. In anat. a 
pai’t lying betiveen tlie ribs, 
latercostales (in'ter-kost-a"Ie 2 ), n. pi. In 
anat. the name given to two sets of muscles 
between the ribs, the external and internal. 
Intercourse (in'tSr-k6rs),Ti, [L. intercursus, 
from inUreurro— inter, between, and curro, 
to run, ] 1. Coimectiori by reciprocal action 
or dealings between persona or nations; in- 
terchange of thought and feeling; communi- 
cation; commerce; association; communion; 
as, to have much intercourse together. ‘ This 
sweet Mitercourse of looks and smiles.' 
Milton. ‘The dreary intercourse of dally 
life.' IVordsioorth. — 2. Sexual connection. — 
SYN. Communication, commerce, commun- 
ion, association, fellowship, familiarity, ac- 
quaintance. 

Intercross (in-tfir-kros'), v. t. [ Prefix inter, 
among, .and cross.] To cross mutually; to 
cross one another, as lines ; specifically, in 
Mol to fertilize by impregnation of one 
species or variety by means of anotlier. 
'Darwin. 

Intercross (in-ter-kros'), v.i. In hiol. to be- 
come impregnated by a different variety or 
species, and in the case of hermaphrodites 
by a different individual. 

All hermaphrodites do occasionally intercross. 

Pamuin, 

Intercross (in'ter-kros), n. An instance of 
cross-fertilization, Darwin. 

Intercurt (in-ter-kcr'), v.i. [L. intercitrro, 
to run between. See Inteucoubse.] To 
■ intervene.^- 

So that there no sin in the acting thereof, j 

SheUon, 

Intercurrence (in-ter-ku'rens), n. [From ' 
L. intcrcurrens, intercurrentis, ppr. of in- I 
tereurrp. .See Tmtercoukse.] A passing or ' 
running between; occurrence. Boyle, 
Intercurrent (in-tC’V-ku'rent), a. [1. inter- | 
ev-rrens, infercurrentis, ppr. of iriiercurro, : 
to run between. See Intbrcouksb.] 1. Eun- 
in'ng between or among; occurring between; ' 
intervening. ' hdercurrent passages.’ Bar- i 
rma.--2.IuiMt.hol. a term applied to certain ' 
. fevers ami other diseases wiiich occur spoi-i 
adically during the prevalence of epidemic I 
or endemic diseases, or complicate by their ; 
occurrence the history of any particular ' 
case of disease. ' 

Intercutaneoua (iu'tilr-IcQ-ta"ne-U3), a. 
IBieilx inter, between, and cutaneous.] Be- i 
tag within or under the skin. , 1 

Interdasll (in-tar-dash'), v.t. [Prefix inter, 
between,: and dash. ] To dash at intervals ; 
to intersperse, [Eare.] ' 

j : A prologuef«fe»'(Sw'A^rf with many a stroke. | 
Cotvper. . ■ I 


mterdealt (in-tar-deT), n. [Prefix wifer, 
between, among, and deal. ] Mutual deal- 
ing; traffic. ‘The trading and interdeal 
with other nations.’ Spenser. 
Interdeatel, Interdentil (ta-tar-den'tei, 
in-tar-den'til), w. [Prefix inter, between, 
and dcJitif.] In arch, the space between two 
flentels or dentils. 

Interdependence, Interdependency (in'- 
ter-de-pend"ens, ln'tar-de-pend"en-si ), n. 
Mutual dependence. 

The philosophers of this school do not feel any ad- 
miration at the survey of the comprehensive intey- 
dcpendencies which zoology and physiology have 
brought into view, iVheivcll, 

Interdependent ( in'tar-de-pend"ent ), a. 
[Prefix inter, between, among, and depen- 
dant] Mutually dependent. ‘This infinite 
variety of causes and results, all interde- 
pendent ou each other.’ Bdin. Rev. 
Interdict (in-ter-dikt'), v.t. [L, interdico, 
interdictmn — inter, between, and dieo, to 
speak.] 1. To make the subject of an inter- 
dict or prohibition ; to debar by interdict ; 
to forbid; to prohibit. ‘Charged not to 
touch the interdicted tree.’ Milton. 

The Plantagenets were interdicted from taxing; 
but theyeJaimed the riEht of begging- and borrowing. 
They therefore sometimes begged in a tone not to 
be distinguished from that of a command, and some- 
times borrowed tvith small thought of repaying. 

Macaulay. 

Specifically— -2. Eeeles. to cut off from the 
enjoyment of communion with a church. 

An archbishop may not only excommunicate and 
interdict his suftragans, but his vicar-general may do 
the same. Aylijffe, 

Syn. To forbid, prohibit, inhibit, proscribe. 
Interdict (in'tar-dikt), n. [I. interdietum, 
from interdico, to forbid, to interdict. See 
the verb.] 1. Prohibition; a prohibiting 
order or decree. 

No interdict 

Defends the touching of these viands pure. Milton. 
2. In the R Cath. Ch. sea ecclesiastical cen- 
sure consisting in a papal prohibition of the 
performance of divine service, and the ad- 
ministration of religions rites to particular 
persons or in particular places, or both. 
The pope has sometimes laid a wiiole king- 
dom under an interdict —3. In Scots law, 
an order of the Court of Session, or of an infe- 
rior court, pronounced on cause shown, for 
stopping any actor proceedings complained 
of as illegal or wron^iil: corresponding to 
an injunction in Englisli law. The interdict 
is obtained in the Court of Session on pre- 
senting what is termed a bill of suspension 
and interdict to the lord ordinary on the 
bills. It may be resorted to as a remedy 
against all encroachments either on property 
or possession ; and is a protection against 
any unhawful jn’occeding. See StrSEENSiON. 
Interdiction (in-tar-dik'shon]), n. [L. inter- 
dictio, intcrdictionis, from interdico. See 
Interdict.] l. The act of interdicting; pro- 
hibition; prohibiting decree; curse. 

The truest Issue of tliy throne 

By liis own interdiction sUinds accursed. Shak, 
Sternly lie pronounc’d 
The rigid interdiction, which resounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear. Milton. 

2, In Scots law, a system of judicial or of 
voluntary restraint, provided for those who 
from weakness, facility, or profusion, are 
liable to imposition. It is judicially im- 
posed by sentence of the Court of Session, 
generally proceeding on an action at the in- 
stance of a near kinsman of the facile per- 
son on proper evidence of the facility of the 
party, or voluntarily imiiosed by the party 
himself, who executes a bond binding him- 
self to do nothing that will affect his estate 
without the consent of certain persons 
named. 

Interdictive (in-tar-dik'tiv), «. Having 
power to prohibit. ‘ That interdictive sen- 
tence.’ Milton. 

Interdictory (in-tbr-dik'to-ri), «, Serving 
to interdict or prohibit. 

Interdiffuse (iu'ter-dif-fuz"), v.t To diffuse 
or spread among or between. Morth Brit 
Rev. [Eare.] 

Interdigital (in-tar-di'jit-al), a. [Prefix 
inter, and digital.] In being between 
the fingers, as the web which forms the wing 
of a bat. 

Interdigitate (in-tar-di'jit-at), •».*. To in- 
sert between the fingers ; to interweave. 
[Rare.] , . . . , ■ . 

Interdigitate (in-tar-di'jit-at), u.i To be 
taterwoven; to comniingle; tornn into each 
other, like the fingers when those of one 
hand are insei'ted between those of the 
- other. ■ ■ ■ 

The groups of characters that are essential to the 


true definition of a plant and animal interdigitate, 
so to speak, in that low department of the org.Mic 
world from which the two great branches rise and 
diverge. Prof, Owen. 

Interdigitation (in-t6r-di'jit-a"shon), n. 

1. The act of inserting between the fingers, 
or of inserting the fingers of one hand be- 
tween those of another; hence, intermix- 
ture; the state of being inextricably inter- 
woven or running into each other, as is the 
case with the characters of the lowest 
classes of plants and animals; intermixture. 

2. In anat the spaces between the finger-s, 
or between processes shaped like fingers. 

Interduee (in'ter-dus), n. In carix an in- 
tertie. See INTBRTIE. 

Interequinoctial (ta'ter-e.kwi-nok"shal), «. 
[Prefix inter, and equinoctial.] Coming be- 
tween the equinoxes. 

Spring and autumn I h,ave denominated equinoc- 
tial periods. Summer and winter I have caiied in- 
tereguinoctial \vricvv3.\c. Asiatic Researches. 

Interess,t v.t. To interest; to concern; to 
affect. 

But that the dear republick, 

Our sacred law.s and ju.st authority. 

Are interess'd therein, I should be silent.A. yonson. 

IntereBSe,t n. Interest; right or title to. 
But wote thou this, thou hardy Titanesse, 

That not the wortii of any living wight 
May dialienge .lught in heaven's interessc. 

Spenser. 

Interest (in'ter-est), n. [O.Fr. interest, ’Fr.. 
inUrSt, from L. interest, it concerns, it is of 
importance, from L. interesse, to be between, 
to be of importance — inter, between, and 
esse, inf. of aimti, to he.] 1. Excitement of 
feeling, whether pleasant or painful; con- 
cern; sympathy; regard; as, to take a great 
interest in a story; to feel a deep interest in 
a person.— 2. Advantage; good; as, private 
interest; public interest. 

Divisions hinder the common interest and public 
good. ‘Sir W. Temple. 

3. Influence with a person, especially with 
persons in power. 

He knew his fftArext sufficient to procure the ofijce. 

RamUer. 

4. Share ; portion ; part ; participation in 
value; as, he has parted witli bis interest 
in the stocks.— 5. In law, dliattel real* as a 
lease for years, or a future ektate; also, any 
estate, right, or title in reality,— 6. Eegard 
to private profit. 

'When interest calls off all her sneaking AojiSe. 

7. Premium paid for the use of money, '"the 
profit per cent, derived from money lent or 
property used by another person, or from 
debts remaining mipaid. The money lent 
or due is called the principal, the sum 
paid for it the interest The interest of 
£.100 for one year is called the rate per cent 
—Simple interest is that which arises from 
the principal sum only. — Compound interest 
is that which arises from the principal with 
the interest added. Hence— 8. Any surplus 
advantage. 

With all speed. 

You shali have your desires with interest, Shak. 
—To make interest for a person, to secure 
influence on his behalf. 

I made interest -vt'Aii M.r. Bioggthe beadle to have 
him as a minder. Dickens, 

Interest {in'tar-est), v.t. [From the noun.] 

1. To engage the attention of ; to awaken 
conceni in; to excite emotion or passion in, 
usually in favour of, but sometimes against 
a person or thing: often with reflexive pro- 
noun; as, a narration of suffering fMferafs 
us in favour of the sufferer. It is followed 
by in or /or; as, ive ai’e interested in the 
narration, hut /or the sufferer. 

To love our native Country, ... to be interested 
in its concerns, is natural to ail men. Dryden. 

This was a goddess who used to interest herself in- 
m.-irriage, Addison. 

2. t To be mixed lip with; to be concerned 
with; to concern; to affect. 

Or rather, gracious sir, 

Create roe to this glory, since my cause 
Doth iVrArejr this lair quarrel. Ford. 

5. To give an interest or share in, as Christ 
by his atonement has Mifcrcsfcci! believers in 
tile bles.SiMgs of the covenant of grace. - 
4. [ To place or station among. ‘ Interested 
him among the gods.’ Chapman. 

Interestt (in'ter-est), ui. To he interesting. 
Interested. (ta't6i’-est-ed), p. ami a. 1. Hav- 
ing an interest or share; having money in- 
volved; as, ono interested in the funds.— - 
2. Affected; moved; having the passions ex- 
cited; as, one interested by a story.— 3, Con- 
cerned in a cause or in consequences; liable 
tobe biassed by personal considerations; as, 
an, interested witness.— 4. Too regardful of: , 
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proftt; eliiully concemeil for one’s own pri- 
vate advantage. 

Ill successes did not discourage that ambitious and 
intcresfid people. Arbiith^toi. 

Interesting (in'tfir-cst-inf?). «• Engaging 
tlie attention or curiosity; e.xciting or 
adapted to excite emotions or passions; as, 
an interesting story. 

The history of the factions which, towards the close 
of the reign of Eliaabetli, divided her court and her 
council, though pregnant with instruction, is by no 
nieans intsresiing or pleasing. Macaulay. 

’—Interesting situation, a fashionable peri- 
phrasis for pregnancy. 

Interestingly (in'tor-est-ing-li), adv,. in an 
interesting manner. 

Interestingness (in'tfir-est-ing-nes), n. ’The 
condition or quality of Iteing interesting. 
Ad. Smith. 

Interfacial (in-ter-fa'sM-al), a. [Prefix in- 
ter, nncl facial.] lugeom. Included between 
two faces ; thus, an interfaeiai angle is 
formed by the meeting of two planes. 
Interfere (in- ter-fer'), a. i. pret. & pp. inter- 
fered; ppr. interfering. [O.I’r. entreferir, 
to e.xchange blows— L. inter, between, and 
ferio, to strike.] 1. To interpose; to inter- 
meddle; to enter into or take a part in tlie 
concerns of others. 

So cautiou.s were our ancestors in converstrtion, as 
never to interfere with party disputes in the state. 

.'ircift. 

2. To clash ; to come in collision ; to be in 
oppo.sition ; as, the claims of two nations 
rs\&rj interfere. 

Their commands may interfere. Smalridge. 

8. Jn farriery, to strike the hoof or shoe of 
one hoof against the fetlock of the opposite 
leg, and break the skin or injure the flesli: 
said of a horse.— 4. In physics, to act reci- 
procally upon each other so as to modify 
tlie effect of each, by augmenting, dirainish- 
ing, or nullifying it; said of waves, rays of 
light, heat, sound, and the like. 
Interference (in-t6r-fer' ens), n. 1. The act 
or condition of intermedclltag; interposition. 

What I have here said of tlie interference of foreign 
princes is only the opinion of a private individual. 

Burke. 

2. A clashing or collision; the act of coming 
into violent contact with ; specifically, in 
farriery, a, striking of one foot against the 
other.— 3. In physics, the mutual action of 
waves of any kind (whether those in water, 
or soumt, heat, or light waves) upon each 
other, by which. In certain circumstances, 
the vdbrations and their effects are increased, 
diminished, or neutralized. The term was 
first employed by Dr. Young to express 
certain phenomena wdilch result from the 
mutual action of the rays of light on each 
other. When two minute pencils of light, 

' radiating from two different luminous 
points, and making a small angle with each 
other, fall upon the same spot of a screen 
or a piece of paper, they are found to act 
upon each other, producing different effects, 
which depiend upon certain differences be- 
tween the lengths of the two pencils. In 
some eases the pencils illuminate the paper 
or screen more strongly than either would 
have done singly, and sometimes they de- 
stroy each other’s effects and produce a 
black spot or fringe. The phenomena of 
the interference of rays have been explained 
in accordance ivith the undulatory theory 
of light, and furnish a strong argument in 
favour of that theory. 

Interferer (in-ter-fer'Sr), n. One who or 
, that which interferes. 

Interfering (in-t6r-fer'ing), a. 1. Trone ox- 
given to intermeddle; as, a person of an in- 
terfering disposition.— 2. In physics, acting 
mutually or reciprocally, as two wax-es of 
liglit, sound, or heat, in augmenting, dimin- 
isiiiiig, or destroying the effect of each other. 
See INTEEPEEENCE. 

Interferingly (in-tSi’-fer'ing-li). adv. In 
an interfering manner; by interference. 
Interfluent, Inteirfluous (in-teffAfi-ent, in- 
tfii-'llii-us), a. [L. intarfLuans, inter jluentis, 

: interjluus, from interjiuo, to flow between— 
i'fttei', between, andyiwo, to flow.] Flowing 
between. 

Interfold (in-ter-fold'), ut. To fold mutu- 
ally; to clasp mutually. ‘ With hands in- 
terf aided.’ Longfellm. 

Interfoliaceous ( in - t6r- to • li-a"shus ), a. 
[Prefix inter, between, and/oZiaceows (which 
■see).] In &of. being between opposite leaves, 

: hut placed alternately with them; as, inter- 
foliaceous flowers or peduncles. 

Llterfoliate (in-ter-fo'li-at), v.t. [L. inter, 
between, and folium, a leaf.] To interleave. 



Tliree crescents 
interfretted. 


So much (improvement o£ a book) as I conceive is 
necessary, I will take care to semi you v'ith your 
interfoliated copy. Evelyn. 

Interfretted ('in-tei--fret'ert), a. In her. in- 
terlaced : applied to tuiy 
lieariiigs linked togetlier, 
one within the other, as 
keys interlaced in the 
hows, or one linked into 
the other. 

Interfulgent (in-ter-fuV- 
jent), a. [L. interfulgens, 
interfidgentis, ppr. of iii- 
tarfulgeo, to shine be- 
tween — inter, between, 

.ami fulgeu, to shine.] 

Shining between. RaiZej/. 

Iiiteiluse (in-ter-fuz'), pret. & pp. inter- 
fused; ppv. interfusing. [L. inZ(nyMs«,s’, pp, 
of interftmdo, to pour between—ZwZer, be- 
tween, and fundo, to pour.] 1. To pour or 
spread between or among. 

The ambient air, wide inte.rfitsed„ 
Embracing' round this florid eartli. Mdton. 

2. To mix up togetlier; to associate; to make 
interdependent. II. Spencer. 

Interfusion (in-ter-fu'zlion), n. [1. inter- 
fusio, interfusionis, from interfumlo. See 
iNTEKifUSB.] Act of pouring or spreading 
between; the act of mixing up together of 
associating. Coleridge. 

Interganglionic (in-t6r-gang'gli-on"ik), a. 
[Prefix inter, and ganglionic.] In mat. 
lying or situated hetxveeu ganglia ; specifl- 
cally applied to nervous cords placed be- 
tween and uniting ganglia. Dunglison. 
Intergatoryt (in-ter^ga-to-ri), n. Interro- 
gatory. 

Let us go in ; 

And charge us there upon ipitergatories, 

And we will answer all things faithfully. Shak. 

Interglacial (in-ter-gla'slii-al), a. [Prefix 
mter, and glacial.] In geol. formed or oc- 
curring between two pei-iods of glacial ac- 
tion. 

In interglacial beds (in Scotland) we get the mam- 
moth, the reindeer, the urus, the horse, and the 
Irish deer. [fames Ceikie. 

InterhEemal, Interlaemal (in-t6r-he'mal), 
a. [Prefix inter, and hcenial.] In anat. situ- 
ated between the hisixial processes or spines. 
—Interhaemal spines, a term applied to tlioae 
dex-mal hones which support the rays of the 
fins on the loxver part of the fish. They are 
inserted deeply into the flesh between the 
htemal spines. 

Interim (in'tfer-im), n. [L.] l. The mean- 
time; time intervening. 

I a heavy interim shall support. 

By his dear absence. Sliak. 

2. The name given to a decree of the Em- 
peror Charles V., by wiiieh he intended to 
x-ednee to harmony the conflicting opinions 
of tixe Protestants and Homan Catliolics. 

Tlje enactments of the /nterim were intended only 
to remain in force till some definitive settlement could 
he made. Braude &e Cox. 

Interim (in'ter-lm), a. Belonging to or con- 
nected Avith an intervening period of time; 
tempoi-ai-y; as, an interim order.— Interim 
decree, in Scots laic, a decree disposing of 
part of a cause, but leaving the remainder 
unexhausted. 

Interimist (in'ter-im-ist), n. Eccles. a Lu- 
theran who accepted the Interim. 
Interimlstic (in't&’-im-ist"l]£), a. .Pertain- 
ing to or existing during an iixterixxi. Quart. 
Rev. [Rare,] 

Interior (in-te'ri-er), a. [L. eompar., inner, 
intex-iox-. ] 1. Internal ; being within any 

limits, inclosxire, or substance : opposed to 
exterior or superfieial; m, the mferior apart- 
ments of a house ; the interior ornaments; 
the interior sui'faee of a hollow ball ; the 
interior parts of the earth. 

Aiming, belike, .it your interior hatred. 

That in your outward action shows itself. Shah. 

2. Inland; remote from the limits, frontier, 
or shore; as, the interior ixarts of a country, 
state, or kingdom.— Interior angles, in geoin. 
the angles made within any figure by the 
sides of it. In a triangle a uh, the two 



angles A and n are called interior sxid oppo- 
site angles in, respect of the exterior angle 
CBD. Wlien a straight line ee fails upon 


two parallel linos Aii and CD, the a,nglc.s 
AGH, BGH and one, ghd artx called inte- 
rior angles, and the angles BGB, BQ A exU- 
rior angles. Also, AGH, BGii are termed 
interior adjacent angles, in respect of KG A, 
BGi;, and GHC, GHD interior and opposite 
angles.— Interior planets, in astron. the 
planets between tlie eai-th’s orbit ami the 
mu.— Interior screw, a screxv cut on the 
interior surface of anything hollow, as .a'- 
nut or taphole. 

Interior (in-te’ri-er), n. 1. The internal part 
of a thing; the inside. 

The fool multitude, that choose by show, 

Not learning more tlian tlie fond eye doth teach, 
XVhicli pries not to the interior. Shnk. 

2. The inland part of a country, state, or 
kingdom.— 3. Tlie name given In some coun- 
tries, as France, to the deiiartment of gov- 
ernment having charge of home affairs; the 
home department. ‘ Minister of the Inte- 
rior.’ Ed, in. Rev. 

Interiority (in'teTi-oi-"i-ti), n. The quality 
of being interior. 

Interiorly (in-te'ri-or-li), adv. Internally; 
inwardly. Donne. 

Interjacence,Interjacency(in-t6x--]a'sens. 
In-ter-ja'sen-si), n. [See Intbkjacesi'.] 1. A 
lying or being between ; intervention; as, 
the interjaceney of the Tweed between Eng- 
land and Scotland. Hale.— ’2. 'That xvhich 
Ues between. [Rare.] 

Its fluctuations are but motions, which winds, 
storms, sliores, and every ipitafacency irregiilutes. 

Sir T. Brmvne. 

Interjacent (in-ter-ja'sent), a. [L. inter- 
jaoens, interjacentis, ppr, of interjaeeo, to 
lie between— tuZer, between, and jaeeo, to 
lie.] Lying or being between; intervening; , 
as, viiterjaeent isles. 

Interjangle (in-ter-J ang'gl),u. f. [Prefix inter, 
and jangle.] To make a dissonant, harsh 
noise one with another. ‘The divers dis- 
agreeing cords of interjangling ignorance. ' 
Daniel. 

Interject (in-ter-Jekt'), v. t [1. interjieio, 
interjeotum— inter, between, and jaCio, to 
throw.] To throxv between; to throxv in 
between other things; to insert, 

I did visit the same ambassador ... and saluted 
him as by express commandment; interjcctiug satue 
words of mine own gladness. IPotton. 

Interject (in-ter-jektO, v.i. To come be- 
tween; to interpose. 

The confluence of soldiers interjecting, rescued 
him. Bucle, 

Interjection (in-t6r-jek'shon), n. [L. inter- 
jectio, interjeetionis, from interjieio. See . 
iNTEitJECT.] 1. The actofthi'owliig between. 
‘The interjection of laughing.’ Bacon.— 

2. A word, In speaking or xvrltliig, thrown in 
between words connected in construction, 
to express some emotion or passion, as ex- : 
clamations of joy, grief, astonishment, &c. ; 
as, ‘These were delightful days, hut, alas, ; 
they are no more.’ 

Interjectional (in-ter-jek'shon-al), a, l. 
Tlxrown in between other words or phrases; 
as, an interjectional I’eraark.— 2. Partaking 
of the character of an interjection; consist- 
ing in or characterized by interjections or 
involmxtary exclamations ; as, language in 
its origin Is by some supposed to have been 
interjectional. 

InterjecMonally (in-t6r-jek‘slion-al-li), adv. 

In an interjectional manner ; as an inter- 
jection, 

Iiiterjectionary (in-ter-jek'shon-a-xl), 

Same as Interjectional. 

Iixterjoin (in-ter-join'), v.t. [Prefix inter, 
andjoZxi.] To join mutually; to intermarry. 
[Rare.] 

So feilest foes . . . shall grow dear friends 
And iiiterfoin tlieir issues. Sha/i, 

Interjoist (in'ter-joist), n. [Prefix inter, 
and joist] In arch, the space or interval 
between two joists. 

Interjunction (in-ter-jungk'shon), n. [Pre- 
fix iiiter, md junction.] A mutual joining. 
Interknit (in-tfer-nito, v.t. [Prefix infer, 
and knit] To knit together, 

Interlmowt (in-ter-no'), v.t [Px-eflx inter, 
and towM. ] To know mutually. 

How familiarly do these prophets interknenu one 
another! Bj. Ball. 

Interknowledge (in-tdi’-noTej), n. [Prefix 
inZer, among, and knoivledge.] Mutual know- 
ledge. [Rare.] 

Ail nations have intci-ktmviedge one of another. 

Bacon. 

Interlace (in-t6x--las'), v.t. pret. & pp. inters 
laced; ppr. interlacing. [Prefix inter, and 
lace.] To intermix; to put or insex't one 


ch, chain; Ch, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; ii, Fr. ton; ng, siny; th, iZten; th, thin; w, xcig; xvh, tc/iig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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tiling: with luiotlior. ‘ htti ruictwj sonie 
errors.’ Ilai/wtn'tl. 

Tha enic way is everywhere interiacni with ciia- 
Jogite. . nrjiieii. 

-Tliterlace (in-tt’r-lj'is'), vJ. To be iiittinnixeil; 
to Intersect. —/jiterfaewif/ arches. In arch. 
ciroular arches which inter, sect each other, 



Jiiterlaciiig ArcliE.s, Norwicli Catliedral. 

as ill the flgare. Tliey are frequent in ar- 
cades in the Nonnan style of the twelfth 
: century. 

interlaced (in-ter-last'), pp. In her. same 
minterf retted. 

Interlacement (in-tcr-iri.s'ment), n. Inter- 
: mlstnre or Insertion within. 

Interlaid (in-ter-Iad'),yj^i. [Prefix frater. and 
laid.] Laid or placed between or among. 
Interlaminated (in-tur-la'min-at-cd), pp. 
[L, inter, between, and lamina, a plate.] 

. Placed between lamimo or plates; inclosed 
: by laminai. 

:Interlaniinatlon (in-t6r-ia'inin-a"shon), n. 
The state of being interlaminated. 
Interlapse (in-ter-laps'), n. [Pi'cflx inter, 
and lapse.] The lapse or flow of time be- 
tween two events: interval. ‘Ashort intor- 
lapse of time.’ Harvey. 

Interlard (in-t&r-liird'), v.t. [.Prefix infer, 
and hifd] 1. Primarily, to mix fat with 
lean; hence, to interpose; to insert between.. 

Jests should be interlarded, after the Persian cus- 
tom, by ages young and old. Cnrew. 

2. To mi.x ; to diver.sify by mixtmv ; a.s, his 
discourse was copiously interlarded With 
oaths. 

They interlard their native dtinks with choice 
Of .strongest brandy. y. Philips. 

Interlay (in-tCr-la'), v.t. pret. & pp. inter- 
fat'd; ppr. interlaying. [Prefix inter, and 
, lay.] To lay or place among or between. 
Interleaf (in^ter-lef), n. [Prefix infer, and 
leaf.] A leaf inserted between other leaves; 
a blanli leaf inserted. 

Interleave (in-ter-lCv'), v.t. pret. & pp. in- 
terleaved; ppr. interleaving. [Prefix inter, 
and Tea/. ] To insert a leal; to insert a blank 
leaf or blank leaves in a book between other 
leaves. 

An interleaved copy of Bailey’s Dictionary, in folio, 
he (Jobnsoii) made the repository of tire several, ar- 
ticles. Siry. Idawkins. 

Interlihel (in-tor-irbcl), v.t. [Prefix inter, 
md libel] To libel mutually or reciprocally. 
Paeon. 

Interlignium (in-ter-li.g'ni-nm), n. 1 Prefix 
inter, and lignum, wood. ] In arch, the 
space between the ends of the tie-beams. 
Interline (in-tdr-lin'), v.t pret. &pp. inter- 
. lined; ppv. interlining. [Prefix irtfer, and 
iwia. ] 1, To write or print In alternate lines; 
a-Si to interline Latin and English. Locke. 

, 2. To write or print between the lines of, as 
: , of something already written or printed. 
Interlineal (in-ter-lin'e-td), a. Between 
; lines; interlineary. 

Interlinear, Interlineary (in-ter-lin'o-er, 
in-tevdin'i-a^ri), a. [Prefix mfer, and linear. ] 

: "Written or , printed between lines before 
. written or printed.--J»ferifMcu»’ syi'tetn, the 
; : . Hamiltonian system of teaching languages,: 

: : by using texts with interlined translations. 
Interlinearly (in-ter-iiriu-cr-U), adv. In an 
interlinear manner; by interlineation. 
Interlineary (in-tCr-lin'o-a-ri), n. A book 
: having insertions between the lines. : ‘The 
infinite helps of interlinearm .' . Milton. 
[Rare.] 

Interlineation (;in-tf!r-iin'e-a"shon), n. [.Pre- 
flx, inter, and Hneation,.] 1. The act of in- 
. serting words or lines between lines before 
written or printed.— 2. The words, passage, 
or line inserted between lines before written 
or printed; specifically, in law, an alteration 
: Of , a written instrument, and insertion , of 
any matter after it is engrossed, , 

Interlink (in-ter-lingk'), at. [Prefix infer, 
.vandiinfc.] To connect by uniting links; to 
join one chain to another. 

These ate two chains which are iuterliiiked, which 
, contain, and ate at the same time contained. > 

Drjiden. 


Interlink (in'ter-lingk), v. An intonnedinte 
link; an intermeiiiato step in a process <jf 
reasoning. 

Interlobular (in-tiir-lob'fl-ldr), a. [Prefix 
inter, and lobular.] Being between lobes, 
Interlocation (iii'ti!r-ir)-ka"sluiii), [Prefix 
inter, and loeatwn.] A placing between; 
interposition. 

Your eclipse of the .sun is caused by an inisi-loca- 
tion of the moon betwixt the earth and the sun. 

Ihtckinghavi. 

Intex’loek (in-tdr-Iok'), v.i. [Prefix inter, 
and lock. ] To unite, embrace, communicate 
with, or flow into each ofLusn.—lntorlocleing 
signals, railway signals mechanically con- 
nected in such a manner that when one of 
them is set in any particular way the requi- 
site signal is by the same action made by 
the other or the others. 

Interlock (in-ter-lok'), v.t. To intermix and 
lock together firmly; to lock one in another 
firmly, ‘ily lady with herflngerswitertoc/it'd.’ 
Tennyson. 

Interlocution (in'ter-l6-ku"slion), n. [L. 
interlocutio, interlocutionis, from interlo- 
quor, to speak between— infer, between, and 
YofMor, to speak.] 1. Dialogue; conference; 
interchange of speech. 

It (rehearsal of the Psalms) is done by interlocu- 
tion, and with a mutual return of sentences from 
side to side. Hooker. 

2. In law, an intemediate act or decree be- 
fore final dlecision. Hence— 3. Intermediate 
discussion or argument. 

Interlocutor (iu-ter-lo'kut-er), n. [L. inter- 
loquor, interlocutus, to speak between. See 
iNTERiiOOUTioN.] 1. One who speaks in a 
dialogue; one who takes part in a conversa- 
tion. 

The interlocutors in this di.-ilogue are Socrate.5, and 
one Minos, an Athenian, his acquaintance. Bentley. 
2. In Scots law, a judgment or sentence 
pronounced in the course of a suit, hut 
which does not finally determine the cause. 
The term, however, in Scotch practice, is 
applied indiscriminately to the judgments 
or orders of any court of record, whether 
they exhaust the question at issue or not, 
Interlocutory (in-ter-lo'ku-to-ri), a. [Er. 

’ intBrlomtoire. See INTERLOCUTION.] 1. Con- 
sisting or partaking of the character of dia- 
logue. 

There are several interlocutory discourses in tiie 
Holy Scriptures. Fiddes. 

2. In law, intemediate; not final or defini- 
tive: commonly applied to an order, sen- 
tence, decree, or judgment given in an in- 
termediate stage of a cause, or on some 
Intermecliate question before the final deci- 
sion. 

Interlocutory (in-tor-lo'ku-to-ri), n. A di- 
gression or discussion interpolated into a 
discourse. 

Interlocutrice, Interlocutrix (in-tor-lo'- 
ku-tris, in-tdr-lo'ku-trikB), n. A female in- 
terlocutor. 

Interlope (in-ter-lopO, v.i. pret. & pp. in- 
terloped; ppT. interloping, [lirom D. entevr 
looper, a smuggler or smuggling vesseI~Fr. 
entre, between, and, D. loopen, G. laitfen, to 
leap, to run, Sc. hup, E. to leap. See Leap,] 
To run between parties and intercept the 
advantage that one should gain from the 
other; to traffic without a proper license; to 
forestall; to nm into a business in which 
one has no right. 

The patron is desired to leave off tiiis interloping 
trade, or admit the knights of the industry to their 
share. . Tatter. 

Interloper (iu-tfir-iapTr), n. One who in- 
terferes wi’ongfullyor officiously; one who 
enters a country or place to trade without 
license; one who intrudes himself into a 
station to which he has no right claim; ‘The 
untrained man, . . , , the interloper as to 
the professions.’ Is. Taylor. 

Interlucatet (in-tcr-lu'kat), v.t. [L. inter- 
luco, interluoaiuni, to let the light through 
—■inter, between, and lux, hiais, light] To 
let in light to by cutting away branches of 
trees. Coekeram. 

Interlucatlont(in'ter-lu-ka"shon),n, [L, in- 
terluoatio, intarlucationis, from interluco. 
See INTBRIUCATE.] The act of thinning a 
; wood to let in light. Evelyn. 

Interluceat (in-tcr-ia‘sent), a. [L. interlu- 
cens, Interhieentis, ppr. of interluceo, to 
shine tlirough— mfer, between, and hmo, 
to shins,] , Shining between. . 

Interlude (in'tCr-lud), n. [L.L. interhulium, 
aninterlude—L, infer, betweenjand ludiis,(i 
> play, from ludo, to play.] I. An entertain- 
ment exhibited on the stage between the 
acts of a play, or between the play and the 
afterpiece, to amuse the spectators while 


I tlie actors take Iireath and sliiffc their dress, 
or tile scenes and decorations are changed. 

2. The first name given to regular dramatic 
compositions in England. Dramas appear 
to have, liorne tliis name from tlie time they 
superseded the miracle and mystery plays 
till the period of the Elizabethan drama.— 

3. A brief piece of clmrcli musio, jirepazud 
or extempore, for the organ, and played 
after each stanza except the last of the 
metrical psalm or hymn. 

Interluded (in'tcr-lud-ed), a. Inserted or 
made as an interlude; having interludes. 
Interluder (in't6r-iad-er), m. One who per- 
forms in an interlude. [Rare.] 
luterlueucy (in-tur-lu'en-si), n. [Erom L. 
intmiuens, interluentis, ppr. of interluo, to 
flow between — inter, between, and Im, to 
wash, to lave.] A flowing between; water 
interposed. Hale. [Bare,] 

Interluiiar, Interlunary (in-ter-lu'ndr, in- 
ter-lu'na-rl), a. [.L inter, between, and lum, 
tlie moon.] Belonging to the time when 
the moon, at or near its conjunction with 
the sun, is invisible. 

When she (the moon) deserts the night. 

Hid in lier vac,-int interlunar cave. Milton, 

lutemarriage (in-ter-ma'rij), «. [Prefix 
infer, and marriage.] Connection by mar- 
riage; marriage between two families, tribes, 
or nations, where each takes one and give-s 
another. 

Intermarriage of relations, which is ;;o fruitful a 
source of disease and idiotcy, Edec. Rest. 

Intermarry (in-tir-ma'ri), v.i. pret. & pp. 
intermarried; ppr. intemnarrying. [Prefix 
inter, between, among, and marry.] To 
become connected by marriage, as two fa- 
milies, ranks, tribes, or the like. 

About the middle of the fourth century from the 
builiiinfr of Rome, it was declared lawful for nobles 
and plebeians to Ewt/t. 

InterinaxillEe (in'ter-maks-iTTe), n. pi. In 
anat. the two hones which are situated be- 
tween the two superior maxillffi in verte- 
brates. In man and some monkeys the in- 
termaxilla; either are never distinct, or an- 
chylose with the maxillre so early and so 
quickly that the process has never been ob- 
served. Called also Prmmaxillce. 
Intermaxillary (in-tCr-maksTI-Ia-ri), a. 
[Prefix f«fcr, and -maxillary.] In anat. be- 
ing between the cheek-bones; pertaining or 
relating to, or connected with, tlie bone 
called the intermaxillar.y. 

Intermaxillary (in-tcr-maksTl-la-ri), n. In 
anat. the bone wedged in between the two 
superior maxillary bones, which suiiports 
the upper incisors. See IN'TEKMAXill.®. 
Intermeant (in'ter-men), n. [Prefix inter, 
and mean, middle.] Something done In the 
meantime. B.Jonson. 
lutenneation t (in'tor-me-iT'slion), n. [From 
L. intermeo, intermeaturn, to pass or flow 
between— inf ei; between, ami meo, to go, 
to pass.] A flowing between. Bailey. 
Intermeddle (in-ter-med'l), v.i. prut. & pp. 
intermeddled; ppr. intermeddling. [Prefix 
inter, and meddle.] To meddle in the af- 
fairs of others, in which one has no coneexm; 
to meddle ofticiously; to interfere; to inter- 
pose improperly. 

The practice of Spain hath been, by war and by 
conditions of treaty, to intermeddle with foreign 
states, Bacoa. . 

Intermeddle i (in-ter-medT), v.t. To inter- 
mix; to mingle. ‘To infemeddfe retired- 
ness with society.’ Hall. 

Intermeddler (in-tfir-medTur), n. One that 
interposes officiously; one who meddles or 
intrudes Into business to which he has no ; 
right. ‘Ofiicious intermedcUers.’ Sto’ift 
Intermeddlesome (in-tCr-medT-sum), a. 
Prono to intermeddle; modcllesome. 
Intermeddlesomeness (in-tcr-medT-sum- 
nes), n. The quality of being intermeddle- 
•some." 

Intermediacy (in-tor-mS'di-a-si), n. Inter- 
position; intervention. Derhavi. 
Intermedial (in-ter-mekli-ai), a. [L. inier- 
■tAedius— inter, between, and medius, in the 
mi<idle.] Lying between; intervening; in- 
; tervenient. ‘Intermedial colours.’ Evelyn, 
Intermediant (in-ter-me'di-au), Lying 
between; intermediate, Blotint. 
Intermediary (in-ter-mo'di-a-ri), n. [From 
intermediate.] One who or that which in- 
terposes or is intermediate; an agent inter- 
jmsed. 

They (senates) have been instruments, but never 
intermediaries. EaKden. 

Intermediary (in-tiT-mt!'di-a-ri),«f. i. Lying 
between; intermediate; intervening; as, an 
intermediary project. 
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Is it necessary to remark that the collapse of the 
intermedtiay parties, which leaves the triumph for 
the Extreme Rifiht or the Extreme Left, can be ac- 
counted for only by the particular character of our 
church and her doctrines? Contempoyaiy Rev, 

2. Ill vUni’ml. a term appliert to the second- 
ary planes on crystals, iutermodiate in posi- 
tion hettveen tiie planes on an eda'e and 
those on an aiiRle. 

Intermedia, te (in-ter-md'di-at), a. [Fr. in- 
tenmidiat, L. intcnriedius— -inter, ijettveen, 
and mediins, in the middle. ] Lying or being 
in the middle place or degree between two 
extremes; intervening; interposed; as, an 
intermediate space between hills or rivers ; 
intermediate colours ; man has an inter- 
mediate nature and rank bottveeii angels 
and brutes. — Intermediate state, in thaol. 
the condition of disembodied spirits be tween 
death and the day of judgment.— /wferjwe- 
diate terms, in arif/i. and ahj. the terms of 
a progression or proportion between the 
first and last, which are culled the extremes; 
thus in the proportion 2 : 4 : : 6 : 12, four and 
six are the intermediate terms. 
Intermediate (in-tdr-me'di-at), Ji. Incham. 
a substance which is the intermedium or 
ine.ans of chemical afllnity, as an alkali, 
which rendei's oil combiiiable with water. 
Intermediatet (In-ter-me'di-at), v.i. To in- 
tervene; to interpose. ‘ Intermediating &i\- 
tliority.’ Milton. 

Intermediately (in-t6r-ine'di-at-li), ads. By 
way of intervention. 

Intermediation ( in-ter-me'di-a"shon ), n. 
Intervention; interposition. Burke. 
Intermediator (In-ter-mS'di-at-er), n. A 
mediator between parties; a mediator. 
Intermedions (in-ter-me'di-us), a. Inter- 
mediate. 

There was nothing’ infermedians, or that could 
pcissibly be thrust between them. Cndworth. 

Intermedium (in-tSr-me'di-um), n. [Prefix 
inter, and medium.} 1. Intermediate .space. 
2. An intervening agent or instrument. 
Interment (in-ter-mel'), ii.t. [Prefix 
and melt; Fr. entremMer.} To intermix or 
intermingle. 

The: life of this wretched world is always inter- 
with much bitterness. Sfi. Fisher. 

Intermell (in-ter-mel'), ui. To interfere; to 
meddle. ‘ Boldly intermell with holy things. ’ 
Marston. 

Interment (in-tePment), n. The act of in- 
terring or depositing a dead body in the 
earth; bnrial; sepulture. 

Intermention (in-t6r-men'shon), v.t. [Pre- 
fix inter, and mention.} To mention among 
other things; to include in mentioning. 
Intermess l (in'ter-mes), n. A short service 
earning between the parts of a longer or 
principal one; an interlude. Evelyn. 
Intermezzo (in-tvr-met'z6), n. [It.] In musw, 
a short composition, generally of a light 
.sparkling eliaracter, played between the 
parts of a more important work, between 
the acts of a drama, opera, and the like; an 
interlude. 

Intermicatet (in-tfir-mi'kat), v.i. [L. inter- 
mieo, to shineamong— inter, between, among, 
and miso, to shine.] To shine between or 
among. Bloitnt. 

Intermication (in'ter-mi-ka"shon). n. A 
shining between or among. Smart. 
Interniigration (in'ter-mi-gra"shon), n. 
[Prefix inter, and migration.} lleciprocal 
migration; removal from one country to 
another, the inhabitants of one country tak- 
ing the place of those of the other. 
Intermiiiahle (in-tei-'min-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and terminable; L. intorminabiUs, 
endless,] 1. Boundless; endless; admitting 
: , no limit; as, interminable space or duration; 
ifttemina&te sufferings. “Bhe interminable 
sky.’ Thomson.—^. Wearisomely protracted; 

■ a&, intenninaUe discussions.— S yn. Bound- 
less, endless, limitless, illimitable, immea- 
: surable, infinite, unbounded, unlimited. 
Intenmnahle(in-ter'min-a-bl), n. He whom 
: no bound or limit can confine: used by 
jffilton as an appellation of the Deity. 

’ As if they -would confine the Interminable, 

And tie him to his own, prescript, 

Who made our laws to bind us, not himself. 

Sanison Jtgonistes. 

Interminahleness (in-tSHmin-a-bl-nes), n. 

: The state of being interminable; endless- 
: "Bess 

Interminably (in-ter'min-a-bli), adv. In an 
inteiminable manner or degree; without 
end or limit. 

Interminate (in-ter'min-at), a, [L. iitter- 
minatus — m, not, and terminatus, pp. of 
termino, to bound, to limit, from terminus, 
a boundary. See Term.] Unbounded; un- 1 
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limited; endless. ‘.Sleep Li/cniunrtte.' Cfiap- 
mun. Interminate deoiinal, a decimal 
which may be continued nU infi.nit.um, as a 
reimatei- or circulate. Thus jUreduced to a 
decimal gives ‘SSS, etc., carried to infinity; 
usually written 'ij. 

Interminate! (iri-terirnin-at), r.i!. [L. inter- 
minor, interminatus — inter, between, atul 
inor, to threaten. I To menace. Bp. JIall. 
Intermination-f (in-ter'min-a"shon),, n. [L 
interminatio, inter minationis, from inter- 
minor. See Interminate.] A menace or 
threat. 

The terrors of the law were the iniermi nation of 
curses upon ail those that ever broke .any of the 
least commandments. jier. Taylor. 

Intermine (in-ter-mui'), v.t. [Prefix inter, 
and mine.} To intersect or penetrate with 
mines. Drayton. 

Intermingle (in-ter-ming'gl), v.t. pret. &pp. 
intermingled; ppr. mternnngling. [Prefix 
intei', and mingle. ] To mingle or mix 
together; to mix up; to intermix. 

I’ll iniermifigle everything he does 
With Cassio’-ssuit. 

Intermingle (in-ter-ming'gl), v.i. To be 
mixed or incoi’porated. 

They will not admit any good part to tnfervtingle 
with them. Shak. 

Intermiset (iii't6r-miz), n. [See Intermit.] 
Interference; interposition. Bacon. 
Intermission (in-ter-niKshon;), n. [L. inter- 
missio, intarmissionis, from mtermitto, in- 
termissum. iSee INTERMIT.] I. The act or 
state of iuterraitting ; cessation for a time ; 
pause; intermediate stop; as, to labour with- 
out intermission; service or business will 
begin after an intermission of one hour. 

Rest or intermission none I find. Milton. 

Specifically— 2. Inmed. the temporary cessa- 
tion or subsidence of a fever; the space of 
time between the paroxysms of a disease. 
Intermission is an entire cessation, as dis- 
tinguished from remission or abatement of 
fever,— 3. An intervening period of time. 

But,, gentle he.nvens, 

Cut short all intermissioiii front to front. 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself. 

Shith. 

4. The state of being neglected ; disuse : as 
of words. [Bare.] 

Words borrowed of antiquity have the authority of 
years, and out of their intermission do win to them- 
selves a kind of grace-like newness. B. Ifonson. 

Syn. Interruption, cessation, interval, 
pause, stop, rest. 

Intermissive (in-tSr-mis'iv), a. Coming by 
fits or after temporary cessations; not con- 
tinual. 

Make pie.isure thy recreation or intermissive re- 
laxation, not thy Diana, life and profession. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Intermit (in-tor-mit'), a. f. pret. & pp. inter- 
mitted; ppr. intermitting. [L. interrnitto, 
to let go between ; hence, to interrupt the 
continuity of anything— inter, between, and 
m'itto, to send.] To cause to cease fora time; 
to interrupt; to suspend or delay. 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. Shak^ 

Intermit (in-t6r-mit'), v.i. To cease for a 
time; to cease or relax at intervals, as a 
fever; as, a tertian fever intermits every 
. other day ; the pulse sometimes intermits 
' lor a .second of time. 

The country parson preacheth constantly ... if 
he at .any time intermit, it is either for want of health 
or against some great festival. G. Herbert. 

Intermittent (in-ter-mit'ent), a. [1. inter- 
mittens, intermittentis, -pitv. of interrnitto. 
See Intermit.] Ceasing at intervals; as, an 
intermittent fever; an intermittent spring.— 
Intermittent or intermitting spring, a spring 
which flows lor some time and then ceases, 
again begins to flow after a time and again 
ceases, and so on. Such alternations may 
depend directly on the rainfall; but the 
name of intermittent spring is more pro- 
perly applied to a spring whose periods of 
flowing are pretty regular, and are deter- 
mined by the fact that the water is , con- 
veyed from a reservoir in the interior of a 
. hill or rising ground by a siphon-shaped 
channel which is able to discharge a greater 
quantity of water than the reservoir re- 
gularly receives. When tlie cavity is fiUed 
till the surface of the water is as high as 
the bend of the siphon, the water begins to 
flow and continues till it sinks as low as the 
inner aperture of the siphon, whereupon | 
the outflow ceases till the water is again as i 
high as the bend of the slplion, and so on. I 
Intermittent (iu-tCr-rnit'eut), n. A fever 
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, wl’iich entirely subsides or ceases at certain 
Intervals. 

Tlie symptoms of intermittents are those of a de- 
cided and completely marked ‘ cold stage.’ After 
this occurs the 'hot stage.* Dunglison. 

Intermitting (in-ter-mit'ing), ppr. and a. 
Ceasing for a time; ininiiiug.— -Intermitting 
spring. .See under Intermittent. 
Iiitermittingly (in-tcr-mit'ing-li), adv. In 
an intermittent manner; with intermis- 
sions; at intervals. 

Intermix (in-ter-miks'), v.t. [Prefix inter, 
and mix.} To mix together; to intermingle. 

In yonder spring of roses infemnix'd 
With myrtle, find what to redress 'till noon. 

Milton. 

Intermix (ln-ter-miks'|, v.i. To be mixed 
together; to be intermingled. 
Intermixedly (in-ter-miks'ecl-li), adv. In 
an intermixed manner ; witli intemiixture; 
indiscriminately. Locke. 

Intermixture (in-tfir-miks'tur), n. [Prefix 
inter, and mixture.} 1. A mass formed by 
mixture; a mass of ingredients mixed. — 

2. Admixture; something additional min- 
gled in a mass. 

In this height of impiety there wanted not an. in- 
terrnixhire of levity and folly. Bacon. 

IntermoMlity (in'ter-mo-hil"'i-ti), n. [Pre- 
fix inter, and mobility.} The quality of 
being capable of moving amongst each 
other, as the particles of fluids. Brande. 
Intermodillion (in'ter-mo-diP'li-on), n. 
[Prefix. inter, and modilKon.} Inarch, the 
space between two modillions. 
Intermontane (in-tCr-mon'tan), a. [L. in- 
ter, and montanus, pertaining to a moun- 
tain, from mons, montis, a mountain.] Be- 
tween mountains; as, intermontane soil. 
Mease. 

Intermunflane (in-t6r-mun'dan), a. [Prefix 
inter, and mtmdane. ] Being between worlds 
or between orb and orb; as, ‘intermundane 
spaces.' Loeke. 

Intermimdiau (in-Wr-mun'di-an), a, In- 
termundane. Coleridge. 

Intermural (in-tdr-mur'al), a. [L. inter- 
muralis— inter, between, andmwws, awall.] 
Lying between walls. 

Intennuref (in-t6r-mflr'), r.il. To surround 
with walls; to wall in. 

Her bosom yet is sKferjawrerf with ice. Ford. 

Intermuscular (in-t6r-mus'kfi-16r), a. [Pre- 
fix inter, and muscle.} Between the mus- 
cles. 

Intermutation (in't6i'-ma-ta"shon), n. [Pre- 
fix inter, and mutation.} Interchange; 
mutual or reciprocal change. 

Intermutualt (in-tCr-mu'tu-al), a. [Prefix 
inter, and mutual.} Mutual. ‘By inter- 
mutual vows. ’ Daniel. 

Intermutuallyt (in-t6r-mu'tu-al-li), adv. 
Mutually. Daniel. 

Intern (in-tfern'), a. Internal. ‘Her riches 
are -intern and domestic.' Eoioell. [Bare.] 
Intern (in-tern'), ’W.t. [Fr. interner, to re- 
legate into the interior, from 1. internus, 
internal.] To'send to or cause to remain in 
the interior of a country •without permis- 
fsion to leave it; a,s, a large part of the 
French troops were interned in Belgium 
after the battle of Sedan. ' 

Marshal Macmahon has intimated to die govern- 
ment that he is a prisoner under parole at Pourru- 
auK-Bois, and that, when he has recovered from his 
rvoimd, he shah ask to be interned in some German 
fortres.s. Scotsman netuspafer. 

Internal (in-tern'al), a. [L. internus, in- 
ternal.] . 1. Inward; interior; being within 
any limit or surface ; not extenial; derived 
from or dependent upon the object itself ; 
inherent; a,s, the internal parts of a body, 
of a bone, of tlie earth, &c. 

This one operation of putting things into fit place.*, 
for being acted upon by their own internal forces, 
and by those residing in otlier natural objects, is ali 
that man does, or can do, with matter, y. S, Mill. 

Hence— 2. Pertaining to the mind or 
thoughts; pertaining to one’s inner being. 

With our Saviour internal purity is everything. 

Paley. 

3. Intrinsic; i-eal. ‘The internal rectitude 
of our actions.’ Rogers.— A, Pertaining to 
itself, its own affairs, or interests: said es- 
pecially of a country; domestic; not foreign; 
as, the internal trade of a state or kingdom; 
internal troubles or dissensions; internal 
war.— 5. In geom. a term applied to angles 
formed within any rectilinear figure by its 
sides, also to angles formed between two 
parallels by the parallels respectively and 
an intersecting line. 

Interuality (in-tern-al'i-ti), n. Quality of 
being internal. [Bare.] 
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Internally (in-tun/al-H), adn. Tnwanny; 
■vvilhiii tliwbody; buiieatiithe suvlace; lieiice, 
meiifailly; intelleotually; spiritually. 

We are symbolically in the sacrament, and by faith 
and the Spirit of GocT unitf^ to Clirist. 

* yeK lay lor. 

International (in-tiir-na'shon-nl). ®. ttefix 
iiiUvf, anti national] 1. Pertanmig to or 
mutually affecting one or more nations; 
regulating the mutual intercourse between 
(.liferent nations; as, inter natiunal law; in- 
ternational relations.— 2. Of or pertainiug 
. to the society called the International— 
International law, the law of nations; those 
maxims or rules which independent poli- 
tical societies or stiite.s observe, or ought 
to observe, in their conduct towards one 
another. International law embraces the 
principles that should regulate the conduct 
of states toward each other; the principles 
that should regulate the rights and obliga- 
tions of private parties, arising out of the 
conduct of states to each other; and the 
principles that should regulate the rights 
and obligations of private parties when they 
are ailVeted by the separate internal codes 
of distinct nations. 

International (in-tSr-na'shon-al), n. A 
secret society spread throughout Europe, 
the objects of which, so far as avowed, are, 
b,v a close union of the working-classes in 
different countries, 1st, to put down inter- 
national wars; 2d, to overthrow all laws, 
customs, and privileges contrary to the in- 
: . tereats of the industrial classes; 3d, and es- 
pecially, to oppose the international union 
of working men to the influence of capital 
in the organization of labour. Seculaiistic 
and communistic theories are held by many 
members of the society, but the application 
of them is no part of its iirogramme pure 
and simple. 

Internationalism (In-ter-na'shon-nl-izm), 
71 . The principles, doctrine, or theory ad- 
vocated by the Internationalists. 
Internationalist (in-tfir-na'shon-al-ist), n. 

1, One who advocates or upholds the prin- 
ciples of international law. 

In the days of Elizabeth, the publicists of England, . 
both as constitutionalists and zWzmzffwwfzWj'. in so 
• far as international law was then understood, had 
nothing to fear from a comparison with their conti- 
nental rivals. . North Brit, £ev. 

2. A member of the secret society called the 
International, 

Internationalize (in-tSr-na'shon-al4z), n.t. 
To make international; to cause to affect 
the mutual relations of two or more coun- 
tries; as, to inteTnationctUza, & war. 
Internationally (in-tSr-na'shoa-al-li), adv. 
In an international manner; so as to affect 
^ the mutual relations or interests of nations; 
from a.n international point of view. 

Iniernaiionally speaking, they may be looked 
upon as export duties. S. MilL 

Interne (in-tfim'), n. That which is witliin; 
interior; inside. ‘ Most interior of the in- 
terne.’ E. B. J}7'inonmg. 

Interneoiary, Internecinal (in-tsr-ne'shi- 
a-ri, in-ter-iios'i-iial), a. Mutually destruc- 
tive; exterminating. See next article. 
Internecine (in-tor-ne'sin), a. [I. interne- 
oinm,tmminte?'neca,tokUl~inter,between, 
among, and neco, to kill.] Mutually destx'nc- 
tive; deadly ; accompanied with much 
’Slaughter. 

: ‘An evil and adulterous generation,’ marked out 
for intestine and strife. North Brit. Bev. 

Interneclon (in-Wr-ne'shon), n. [L. intar- 
.■ :mcio,inb}rmaici7iis, from mtemeco. See IH- 
TERNEt'iNB.] Mutual slaughter or destruc- 
tion, 'Wars and internccions.’ Hale. [Rare.] 
Interneclve (in-ter-ne'siv), a. [L. interne- 
eivm. See IntEiisecine,] Killing; tending 
to kill. Carlyle. 

Interneatioat (in-ter-nek'shon), n. [L. in- 
terjisefo, to bind together— infer, between, 
among, and neato, to tie.] Connection. 

‘ Coupled his own goodness and man’s evils 
V by so admirable an wifernacfiosi. ’ MovMagwe. 
laterneural (in-tfir-uu'ral), a. [Prefix inter, 
and neural.] In anat. situated hettveeu the 
neural piroce-sscs or apines. — Intenieural 
bones, a term applied to those dermal bones 
which support the rays of the fins on the 
upper part of the fish. They are dagger- 
shaped, and are plunged, as it were, up to 
the hilt into the flesh between the neural 
spines,' : 

IntetEodal (in-tOir-nod'al), a. In hot. of or 
pertaining to an iuteruode; pertainiug to 
or characterizing the intermediate space of 
a stem or branch between the nodes or 
springing of the leaves. 


Iuteruode (in'ter-nod), ii. [I. Internodium 
—inter, between, and nodus, knot.] In oof. 



a. Nodes or joints. o, Interuodes. 

the space which intervenes between two 
nodes. 

Intemodial (in-ter-nod'i-al), a. Same as 
Internodal. 

Internuncial (in-tfer-nun'shi-al), a. 1. Of or 
belonging to an internnneio or lus orace.— 
2. In physiol, pertaining to, resembling, or 
po,s.sessing the function of the nervous sys- 
tem as communicating between different 
parts of the body. 

Intemuucio (in-tfir-nun'shi-o), n. [L. %nter- 
nuncius— -inter, between, and nunoms, a 
jnessenger.] 1. A messenger between two 
parties. 

They only are the iniernuncios, or go-betweens, 
of this trim-devised mummery. Milton. 

2, An envoy of the pope, sent to small states 
and republics, distinguished from the nuncio 
who represents the pope at the courts of 
emperors and kings. 

InternuhCi'US (in-t6r-nun'sM-us), n. [L.] 
Same as Internuncio. 

Interoceanic (in't6r-6'she-an"ik), a. [Prefix 
inter, and ocaanie.J Between oceans; as, an 
interoceanie railway, canal, &c. 
Interocular (in-t6r-ok'u-l6r), a. [1. inter, 
between, and octdMS, the eye. ] Situated be- 
tween the eyes, as the antennee of some in- 

Ihteropereulma (in-t(5r-6-p6r'M-iuni), n. 
[Prefix inter, and opercttlum.] One of the 
four pieces of the gill-cover of fishes; it lies 
behind the angle, of the jaw, below the pre- 
operoiilura, and gives attachment to the gill 
rays or branoliiostegals, 

InterorMtal (in-ter-or'bit-al), a. Situated 
between the orbits, as of the eyes, 
laterosoulant (in-ter-os'M-lant), n. [1. 
frtfflj’, and oscufans, Qsoiilantis, ppr.of oscular, 
to kiss, from ogcMhwwi a kiss.] In natMst. 
connecting two groups or families of plants 
or animals as partaking somewhat of the 
characters of each; osculant; said of genera 
as connecting families, and species as con- 
necting genera. 

Interoseulate (in-tfer-os'ku-lat), v.i [See 
iNTEEOSCTJbANT. ] To lie between two or 
moreobjects so as to form a connecting link 
between them ; speoiflcally, in nat. hist, to 
have affinities or characters in common 
with two gi'oups or families of plants or 
animals so as to form a connecting link be- 
tween them. 

Iiiterosseal(in-t6r-os'se-al),a. Interosseotis, 
Interosseous (in-tSr-os'se-us), a. [L. inter, 
between, and os, a bone.] In awat situated 
between bones; as, an interosseous ligament. 
—Interosseous mmles, small muscles be- 
tween the metacarpal bones of the hand, 
and the metatarsal of the foot; the former 
are concerned in moving the fingers, the 
latter the toes,. 

Interpale (in-tCr-palO, v.t. [Prefix ivif ex-, and 
pale.] 1. To place pales between; to divide 
by means of pales. --2. To interweave or in- 
terlace, 

Interparietal (in'tSr-pa-rF'et-al), a. [Prefix 
inter, and parietal, ] In anat. situated be- 
tween the parietal bones; specifically, ap- 
plied to a bone found in the skulls, espe- 
cially of young ruminants and carnivoi’a, 
and said also to have been found in the 
skulls of the early Peruvian races. 
Interpause (in'tCr-pgz), n. [Prefix inter, 
and pause. ] A stop or pause between; a tem- 
porary cessation. 

Interpealjt Interpelt (in-tCr-pSF, in-ter- 
peF), v.t. Ih. inter pello, to interrupt in 
speaking. kSee APPEAL. ] 1. To interrupt ; 
to interfere with. ‘ I am interpelled by 
many businesses.' Howell. — 2. To intercede 
with.: 

Here one of US began to 

Old Mneraon. Hr. H, More. 

Interpellate (in-ter-penat), v. t, pret. & pp, 
interpellatedippr.interpellating. [B. inter- 
pello, interpallatum, to interrupt in speak- 
ing.] To cpiestion; especially, to cpiestion 
imperatively. 

Interpellation (in'i6r-pol-Ia"shon), n. [L. 
interpellatio, inteipellationis, from inter- 


Rate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; 


pello, interpcUatimi, to interrupt in .speak- 
ing.] 1. The act Of intej'iaipting or interfer- 
ing; interruption. . ‘By mdo interpellation.' 
Dr. JET. More. — 2. The act of interposing or 
interceding ; interposition ; intercession. 
‘Accepted by his interpellation and inter- 
cession in the acts and offices of Christ.’ 
Jer. Taylor.— Z. A summons; a citation. 

In all extrajudicial acts one citation, monition, or 
extrajudicial i7itery>eUatiQn is sufficient. Ayliffe. 

4. A question put by a member of a legislfi- 
tive assembly to a minister or member of 
the goveriimexit. 

Interpenetrate (in-t&--pe'ne-trat), v.t. 
pret. &pp. interpenetrated; ppv. interpene- 
trating. [Prefix inter, and penetrate.] To 
penetrate between or withiu other sub- 
stances; to mutually or deeply penetrate; 
to penetrate so as to effect a union. 

We feel that in a work of art (classical poetry), 
thought and langnage, idea and form, so inierfime- 
trate e.ach other, that the impression produced is a 
result of substance and expression subtly inter- 
blended. Dr. Caird. 

Interpenetrate (in-ter-pe'ne-trat), v.i. To 
penetrate between or within bodies ; to 
penetrate mutually ; to be penetrated the 
one with the other so as to become united. 
Interpenetration ( in-t6r-pe'ne-tra"shon), 
n. Tile act of interpenetrating ; the act of 
penetrating between or within bodies; in- 
terior or mutual penetration. 

In this work tlie subardination of the music to the 
drama, or, as its composer would prob.nbly prefer to 
say, the interpenetration of the two. is complete. 

Edin. Ben. 

Interpenetrative (in-t6r-pe'ne-trat-iv), «. 
Penetrating between or witliin other bocUes; 
mutually penetrative. 

Interpetiolar (in-ter-pe'ti-5-I«5r), a. [Prefix 
inter, between, and petiolar.] In hot. situ- 
ated between the petioles, as the stipules in 
Rubiaceai. 

Interpilaster (in'tCr-pi-las"tSr), n. [Prefix 
inter, between, and pilaster.] In arch, the 
interval between two pilasters. 
Interplanetary (in-t6r-pla''iiet-a-ri), a. 
[Prefix inter, and planetary.] Situated or 
existing between the planets ; as, inter- 
planetary space. 

interplay (in'ter-pla), n. [Prefix inter, and 
play.] Reciprocal action oi' influence. 
Interplead, Entei^ilead (in-tfir-pled'', 
en-tCr-pledO, v.i [Prefix inter, and plead.] 
In law, to discuss a point incidentally hap- 
pening, before the principal cause can be 
tried. See iNTEKPhEADBR. 

Two persons, being found heirs to land by two 
several officers in one county, the king is brought, in 
doubt whether livery ought to be made; .ind theru- 
fore, before livery be made to either, they must 
enierfkads that is, try between themselves who, is 
the right heir, C&welL 

Interpleader, Enterpleader (in-t6r-pled'- 
6r, en-tCr-pled'er), n. In law, (a) one who 
interpleads. (&) The discussion or trial of a 
point incidentally happening, as it were, 
between, before the principal cause can be 
determined. Interpleader is allowed that 
the defendant may not be charged to two 
severally where no default is in him; as, if 
one brings detinue against the defendant 
upon a bailment of goods, and another 
against him upon a trover, there shall be 
interpleader to ascertain who h.as riglit to 
Ms action. 

Interpledge (In-ter-plej'), v.t. pret. & pp. 
interpledged ; ppr. interpledging. [Prefix 
inter, and yilcdge.] To give and take as a 
mutual pledge. 

In all distress of various courts and war, 

We and bind each other's heart 

Da^ienant, 

Interpoint (in-ter-point'), v.t. [Prefix fftfer, 
and point] To distinguish by stops or 
marks. [Rare.] 

Her heart commands, her words should pass out first, 
And then her sighs should her word,?. 

Daniel. 

Interpolate (in-teripo-lat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
interpolated; ppr. interpolating. [L. inter- 
polo, interpolatum, to give a new form or 
appearance, to corrupt, to falsify, from in- 
terpoUs, mtnrpolus, that has received a new 
appearance, vamped up, falsified— mfer, 
between, and polio, to polish.] 1. To foist 
in ; to insert, as a spurious word or passage 
in a manuscript or book; to add a spurious 
woi'd or passage to. 

The Athenians were put in possession of Salainis 
by another law, which was cited by Solon, or, as some 
think, interpolated by him for that purpose. Pope, 

2. To alter or corrupt by the insertion or in- 
troduction of foreign matter; especially, to 
change or vitiate, as a liouk, text, or author, 
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liy the iiisurtiitu o£ new lasitter oi.’ matter 
foreign to the purpoae of the autlior. 

How strangely Ignatius is mangled, and interpo- 
lated, you may see by the vast difference of all copies 
and editions, Greek and Latin, Sarleto. 

S. ill 7»atli. ami fihi/mc.% to introduce, in 
order to complete a jiartial series of num- 
hers or observations, one or more interme- 
diate terms, in accordance witli the law of 
that part of the series ; to make the Jieces- 
sary interpolations on ; as, to interpolate a 
nnmher or a table of numbers.— 1 1 To carry 
on with intermissions ; to interrupt or dis- 
continue for a time. 

The alluvion of the ae."! upon these rocks might be 
eternally continued, but interpolated, Aale, 

Interpolation (in-tf!r'p<5-Ia"shon), n, [L. 
interpolatio, interpolationis, an alteration 
made here and there, from inteipolo. See 
iNTERPOii ATE. ] 1. The act of interpolating; 
the act of foisting a word or passage into a 
manuscript or hook ; the act of altering or 
vitiating by the insertion of new or foreign 
matter.— 2. That which is interpolated a 
spiirioihs word or passage inserted in the 
genuine writings of an autiior. 

They (the epistles of Ignatius) have been basely 
abused by unworthy pers'ons with their corrupt in- 
ie}'polaUo7ts, Haitmer. 

S. In math, and physios, that branch of ana- 
lysis which treats of the methods by which, 
when a series of quantities or observations 
succeeding each otlier, and formed all ac- 
cording to some determinate law, are given, 
others subject to the same law may be in- 
terposed between them. 

Interpolator (in-ter'i)o-irit-6r), n. [1.] One 
who interpolates ; one who foists into a 
book or manuscript spurious words or pass- 
ages ; one who add.s something to genuine 

Interpolisli (in-ter-po'lish), v. t. [Prefix 
inter, and jjolish.l To polish here and there, 
or in parts. 

All tills will not fatlge, though it be cunningly in- 
ierpolisheii by some second hand. Milton. 

Interpone (in-tSr-pSn'), t>-t- [L. interpom 
—inter, between, and pono, to set or place.] 
To set or insert between; to Interpose. 

Porphyrius inierponed it (the Psyche or soul) be- 
twixt the Father and the Son, as a middle between 
both. , • Cudwortk. 

Interponent (in-ter-p6n'ent), n. One who 
or that which interpones or interposes. 
Interposal (in-ter-p6z'al), n. l. The act of 
interposing; interposition; interference; 
agency between two persons.— 2. A coming 
or being between; intervention. ‘By the 
interposal of the benighting element. ' Glan- 
ville. 

Interpose (in-ter-poz'), w-t- pret. & pp, in- 
terposed; ppr. interpiosing. [Fr. interposer 
— inter, between, and poser, to place. See 
also Pose, Compose.] l. To place between; 
as, to interpose a body between the sun and 
the earth.— 2. To place between or among; 
to thrust in; to intrude; to present, as nil 
obstruction, interruption, or inconvenience, 
or for succour, relief, or the adjustment of 
differences; to put in active operation for 
relief or the adjustment of differences ; as, 
the emperor interposed his aid or services 
to reconcile the contending par-ties. 

■What watchful cares do interpose themselves 

Betwixt your eyes and night f Sltak. 

The common Father of mankind seasonably inter- 
. posed his hand and re.soued miserable man. 

Woodward. 

Interpose (iu-tcr-p6z'), e.i. 1. To step in 
between parties at variance; to mediate; 
as, the prince interposed and made peace.— 
2. To put in or make a remark by way of in- 
terruption. 

But, interposes Eleutherius, this objection may be 
made indeed almost against any hypothesis. Boyle. 

Syf. To intervene, mediate, inter-fere, in- 
termeddle. 

Interposet (in-t6r-p6z'),n.. Interposal. ‘With- 
out tire wise interpose of state-physicians.’ 
J. Spencer. 

In'terposer (in-ter-pOz'er), n. One who in- 
terposes or comes betweeir others; a media- 
tor or agent between parties. 

I must stand first champion for myself 

Against all Bean. Sr FI. 

Interposit (in-tcr-pozdt), n. A place of de- 
posit between one conrmercial city or country 
and .rnotlier. Milford. 

Inteiroosition (in-ter'pd-zi"shQn or iir'tSr- 
po-zrshon), n. [L. interposiiio, interposi- 
tionis, a putting between, iirsertion, from 
interpono. See Interpose.] 1. A being, 
placing, or coming between ; intervention; 
as, the interposition of the Baltic Sea be- 
tween Germany and Sweden. -^2. Inter- 
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venienf: agency; agency betwcou iwrties; 
mediation! as^ by tlie inUnpositim of a 
common friend the parties have been recon- 
ciled. 

Thougli xvarlike successes carry in tliern often the 
evidences of a divine yet they are no 

sure marks of the divine favour. AtterOury. 

S. Anytliing interposed. 

A shelter, and a kind of shadinsj cool 
hiterponiio^t^ as a summer’s cloud. Milton, 

Interposuret (in-tfir-p5'zhur), n. Iirterposal. 
‘Some extraordinary interposure for their 
rescue.’ Qlanville. 

Interpret (in-ter'pret), v.t. [L. interpretor, 
from interpres, interpretis, an interpreter, 
probably from same root as prete’am, price.] 

1. To explain the meaning of ; to expound; 
to translate into intelligible or familiar 
words; to decipher; to define; as, to inter- 
pret the Hebrew' language to an English- 
man. 

Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us. 

Mat. i. 23 . 

2 . To explain or unfold tlie intent or rea.sbns 
of ; to free from mystery or obscurity ; to 
make clear ; to unfold ; to unravel ; to ex- 
pound ; said of predictions, visions, dreams, 
enigmas, and the like. 

Pharaoh told them his dream; but there was none 
that could interpret them unto Phfiraoh, Gen. xli. 3. 

3. In math, to explain by the application of 
general rules or formula!. — 4. To represent 
artistically in accordance witli conceptions 
previously formed; as, he interpn-eted Shak- 
spere’s characters in a masterly way. 

Iiiterpretahle (in-t^Npret-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being interpreted or explained. 

The doctrine that all psychical changes are inter- 
pretable as incidents of the corresponci'ence between 
the organism and its environinent, appear.? to be at 
fault. Herbert Spencer. 

Interpretamentt (in-t6r'pre-ta-ment), n. 
Interpretation.. Milton. 

Interpretation (in-t6r'pret-a"shon, n. [L. 
interpretatio, interpretationis, an explana- 
tion, interpretation, from inteipmtor. See 
INTKEPKET.] 1. The act of interpreting, 
expounding, or explaining what is unintel- 
ligible, not understood, or not obvious ; 
translation ; explanation ; exposition ; as, 
the interpretation of a difficult passage in 
i an author; the interpretation oi dreams and 
proiihecy. 

Look how we can, or sad or merrily, 
/nterprelation will niigquofe our looks. SltaB. 

2. The sense given by an interpreter ; ex- 
position; as, •we sometimes find various 
interpretations of the same passage of Scrip- 
ture and other ancient writings. 

Charity, I hope, constraineth no man, w'hich j 
staiideth doubtful of their minds, to lean to the ' 
hardest and worst interpretation that their words 
can c,atry. Hoolter. 

3. The power of explaining. 

We beseech thee to prosper this great sign, and to 
give us the interpretation and use of it in mercy. 

Bacon, 

4. In ?nat7i. the act or process of explaining 
results obtained in special cases, by the ap- 
plication of general rules or fonnulfe. — 

5. Conception and representation of a char- 
acter on tlie stage. ‘A very original and 
characteristic interpretation of Elvira. ' 
Daily Telegraph. 

Interpretative (in-ter'pret-at-iv), «. l. De- 
signed or fitted to explain; explaming; ex- 
planatory; as, interpretative lexicography. 

Comparing the other phrases that he uses equiva- 
lent to this, and interpretative of meaning;. Barrow. 

2. Collected or laimvn by interpretation. 

An interpretative siding with heresies. Hammond. 

Interpretatively (in-ter'pret-at-iv-li), adv. 
In an interpretative manner; so as to inter- 
pret or give ground for interpretation. 

By this provision the Almighty interpretatively 
speaks to him in this manner: I have now placed 
thee in a well-furnished world. Ray. 

laterpreter (in-tfir'pret-6r), n. One who 
or that which interprets; one who explains 
or expounds; an expositor; a translator; one 
■who explains what a speaker says in one 
language to the person spoken to in another. 
Interpmictioix (in-ter-pungk'shon), n. [L. 
interpunetio, interpunctionis, from inter- 
pungo, to place points between words, to 
punctuate — inter, between, and pungo, to 
point.] ’The making of points between sen- 
tences or parts of a sentence; punctuation. 

The whole course of our life is full of interpunc- 
tions, or commas; death is but the period or full point. 

gfackson. 

Intei-quarter (in-ter-kwg.r'tfer), n. [Prefix 
inter, and quarter.] In arch, the space be- 
tween two quarters. 


! Interradial (in-ter-ra'di-al), a. [L. 
and radius, a ray.] Between tlie radii or 
rays. 

laterreceive (in - tor - re - se v O, r. f . [ Preii x 
intei-, and receive.] To receive between 
or within. [Rare,] 

Interregency (in-tfir-re'jen-si), n. [Prefix 
inter, and regency.] Interregmim. Blount. 
Interregnuin (in-tbr-reg'num), n. [h., from 
inter, between, and niymtm, reign.] 1. ine 
time in which a throne is vacant, between 
the death or abdication of a king and tlie 
accession of his .successor. 

A groat meeting of noblemen and gentlemen wlio 
had property in Ireland was held, during the inter- 
reirctnm, at the house of the Duke of Ormond in 
Saint James's Square, Macaulay. 

2. Any interval during which the powers of 
the executive are in abeyance, ivhother by 
vacancy of oflices or a change of govern- 
ment. ‘The late niiiiisterial interreynmn,’ 
Macaulay. 

Interreignt (in'tfu'-ran), n. An intei-reg- 
mim. ‘Comparing that confused anarchy 
with tins interreign.’ Milton. 
Interrepellent (in-tOr-re-pel'ent), a. Mutu- 
ally or reciprocally repellent. He Quineey. 
Interrer (in-ter'fir), n. One who inters or 
buries. 

Interrex (in'tfir-reks), n. [L. , from inter, be- 
tween, and rex, king. ] Among the Romans, 
a regent; a magistrate who goveum during 
an inteiTegmini. 

Interroga'te (in-te'ro-gat), v. t. [L. interrogo, 
interrogatum,, to question— -Miter, between, 
and rago, to ask. ] To question ; to examine 
by asking questions; as, to interrogate a 
witness. 

Interrogate (in-teTo-gat), v.i. To ask ques- 
tions. 

By his instructions touching the queen of Naples, 
it seemeth lie could interrogate touching be,tuty, 
Bason. 

Interrogate t (in-teteo-gat), n. A question; 
an interrogation. Bp. Hall. 

Interrogatee (in-teTo-gat-e")* ti. One who : 
is interrogated. [Rare.] 

Interrogation (in-te'r6-ga"shon), n. [L. in- 
terrogatio, interrogationis, from interrogo. 
See Interrogate.], l. The act of question- 
ing; examination by questions.— -2. A quea- ' 
tionput; inquiry. 

Pray you, spare me 

Furtiier interrogation, which boots nothing 
Except to turn a trial to debate. Byron. 

S. Tlie note, mark, or sign ?, indicating 
that the sentence immediately preceding it 
is a question: it is used also to express, 
doubt or to mark a query; as, Does ,Tob 
serve God for naught? 

Interrogative (in-te-rog'at-iv). a. [L. in- 
terrogativus, pertaining to a qnestioii, from 
interrogo. See Interrogate.] Denoting a 
question; expressed in the form of a ques- 
tion; as, an interrogative phrase or sen- 
tence. 

Interrogative (in-te-rog'at-iv), n. Ingram. 
a word used in asking questions; as,.iDhol 
lohat? which} why} 

Interrogatively (in-ta-rog''at-iv-li), adv. In 
the form of a question. 

Interrogator (in-te'r6-gat-6r), [L.] One 
who interrogates or asks questions. 
Interrogatory (in-te-rog'a-to-ri), n. [I. in- 
terrogutorius, consisting of questions, from 
interrogo. See Interrogate.] A question 
or inquiry; in faio, most usually applied to 
a question in writing. 

He with no more civility be^an in captious manner 
to put interrosaiorie!: unto him. Sir P. Sidney. 

Interrogatory (in-te-rog'a-to-ri), a. Con- 
taining a question ; expressing a question ; 
as, an interrogatory sentence. 

Interrupt (in-ter-rupt'), a t. [L. in te rrumpo, 
interruptiim— -inter, between, and rumpo, 
to break. ] 1. To stop or hinder by breaking 
in upon the course or progress of ; to bi’eak 
the cniTent or motion of ; to offer or serve 
as an obstacle to; to cause to stop in speak- 
ing ; to cause to delay or cease, or be de- 
layed or given over; as, a fall of rain inter- 
rupted our journey; there was not a tree nor 
a hush to interrupt the charge of the enemy; 
the speaker was interrupted by shouts of 
acclamation. 

Do not interntpt me in my course. S/tab. 

2, To form a break in; to break the uniform 
configuration, succession, or order of; as, 
the road was on a plain, not interrupted by 
a single hill. 

Interrupt (in-t6r-rupt'), a. [I. interruptus, 
ppr. of interrumpo, to break asunder. See 
INTERE^OPT, v.t.] 1. Presenting or forming 
a chasm. 


ch, chain; dh, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; ii, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, leiig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Ouf ad\'ers.iry. whoiii no boimda _ 
Prescribed, nu bars of hclf, nor all the cnruns 
Heaped on him there, nor yet the mmii abyss 
Wkie intefTUpt, can hold. JSnltoK. 

2. Irregular: interrupted. ‘Intermpt, pre- 
cipitate, half-tums.’ Burton. 

Interrupted (iii-ter-nipt'od), a. l. Broken; 
intermitted.— 2. .In fcweapplied to compound 
leaves, when the principal leaflets are di- 
vided by intervals of smaller ones; applied 
also to spites of flowers, when the larger 
spikes are divided Ijy a series of smaller 
ones* 

Interruptedly (in-tSr-rapt'ed-li), adv. With 
htauksoThiteirnptmTiS.—Jntermptedlypvn- 
mte, in hot a term applied to a leaf, some 
of whose pinnto are much smaller than the 
others, or wholly wuutiii.g. 

Interrupter (in-ter-rupt'cr), n. One that 
interrupts. 

Interruption (in-tSr-rup'shon), n. [L. %n- 
- terruptio, interruption^, from intemipto, 
inten-uptum. See Intekrvpt.] 1. The act 
of interrupting or breaking in upon.— 2. A 
breach or break caused by the abrupt inter- 
vention of something foreign; intervention; 
interposition. ‘Places severed from the con- 
tinent by the inte'miption of the sea.’ Hate. 


You arc to touch the ons as soon as you have given 
a stroke of the pencil to the other lest the inierrup- 
non of time cause you to lose the idea of one part. 

Dryden. 

8. Obstruction or liinderanee caused by a 
breaking in upon any course, current, pro- 
gress, or motion; stoppage; as, the author 
has met with many interruptions in the 
execution of his work. —4. Cessation; inter- 
mission; interval. ‘Amidst the mlerrup- 
tions of his sorrow.’ Addison. 

Interruptive (in-ter-rupt'iv), a. Tending 
to interrupt; interrupting. ‘Interruptive 
forces.' Bushnell. 

mterniptively (in-t6r-rupt'iv-li), adv. By 
interruption; so as to inteimpt. 
Interscalm (iu't^r-skalra), n. [L, interseal- 
tniurn— inter, between, and .scahmis, thole- 
pin.] In ancient galleys, that part of the 
hide lengthwise coming between any two 
oars or rowlocks. The space of the inter- 
scalme appears to have been about four feet. 
Interscapular (in-ter-ska'pu-ter), a. (Pre- 
fix wfer, and scajmter.] Ill (mat situated 
between the shoulder-blades. 
IntersceD.den.t(iu-t6r-seiid'ent), a. [Hmier, 

. between, and scctndo, to climb. ] In alp. a term 
applied by Leibnitz to quantities when the 
exponents of their powers are radical; as, 
(bVs, ora)\/a. Such expressions are called 
tntersaandent, as holding a mean, as it were, 
between algebraic and transcendental quan- 
tities. 

Intersoind (in-tfir-sindQ, v.t [L, inter- 
seindo— mfer.between, andscMicio,to cleave, 
to cut.] To cut off. Bailey. 

Interscrihe ,(iu-t6r-skrib'), v.t. pret. & pp. 
intersoribed; ppr. inteiwibing. [L. inter- 
smbo— -inter, between, and scribo, to write.] 
To write between. 

Intersecant (in-t^r-sS'kant), a. [L. inter- 
semns, interseoanttg, ppr. of intarseeo — 
inter, hetiveen, and seco, to cut.] Dividing 
into parts; crossing. 

Intersect (in-tsr-sekt'), v.t [L. intorseoo, 
intersectum--inter, between, and seco, to 
cut] To oat into or between; to cut or 
. cross mutually; to divide into parts; as, the 
ecliptic, wfmacts tile equator. 

Intersect {In-tSr-sektO/ r.i. To cut into one 
another; to meet and cross each other; as, 
the point where two iinm intersect. 
Intersection (in-ter-sek'shon), n. [L. in- 
: tersectio, interseatmis, bom interseco. See 
iNrEKSjEcr,] 1. The act or state of inter- 
, secting. — S. la geom. the point or line in 
which two lines or two planes cut each 
other. 

Intersectional (in-tcr-sek’shomal), a. Ee- 
: lating to or formed by an intersection or in- 
tersections-. 

Interseminate {in-ter-se'miu-at), v.t [L. 

: inter seminoy interseninatim -tinier, be- 
. tween, among, and semino, to BOW,] To sow 
between or among. [Bare.] , 

Intersert (in-tSr-sert'), V,t. [L. intmero, ' 
■i interserliim— inter, between, and scro, to 
join, to weave.] To set orjiut in between 
Other tilings. 


If I way intersert a short speculation. Brereivood. 


Intersertion (in-ter-s6r'shon), n. The act 
- of interserting or' that which is interserted. 
Interset (in-ter-set'), v.t. [Prefix 'infer, and 
act,] To set 01 - put between. Daniel. 
IntershoclE (in-tOr-shok'), v. t. [Prefix inter, 
and shuclc.'\ To shook mutually. Daniel. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fjiU; me, met, her; 




Intersocial (iu-tOr-so'shal), a. [Prefix inter, 
and .social. ] Eelating to Intercourse or 
association; having mutual relations or in- 
tercourse; social. 

Intersomnious (in-ter-som'ni-us), a. [L, 
inter, between, and somnus, sleep.] Between 
sleeping and waking; in an interval of wake- 
fulness. Dxiblin Rev. 

Intersonant (in-ter-s6'nant), a. [Prefix 
inter, and sonanf] Sounding between, 
Intersour (in-ter-sour'), v.t [Prefix inter, 
and sour.] To mix with something sour. 
Daniel. 

Interspace (in’tOr-spas), n. [Prefix infer, 
and space.] A space between other things; 
intervening space. 

The gods, who haunt 
The lucid tnierspace of world and world. 

TeJiJtyso7t. 

Interspeech (in'tbr-spSdi), n. [Prefix inter, 
and .speech.] A speech interposed between 
otliei’s. 

Intersperse (in-ter-spcrs'), v.t pret. & pp. 
interspersed; ppr. interspersing. [L. inter- 
spe-rgo, interspersum — inter, between, and 
spargo, to scatter.] 1. To scatter or set 
here and there among other things; as, to 
I intersperse shrubs among trees. 

Care is taken to intersperse tliese additions. Swift. 
2. To diversify by scattering or disposing 
various objects here and there. ‘ Gardens 
interspersed with flowery beds.’ Cowper. 
mterspersion (in-tCr-sper'shon), ■«. The 
act of interspersing, scattering, or placing 
here and there. 

For want of the interspersion of now and then an 
elegiack or a lyrick ode, lyatts. 

Interspinal, Interspinous (in-ter-spiu'al, 
in-ter-spin'us), a. [Prefix inter, between, 
and spinal.] In anat. lying between, the 
processes of the spine, as muscles, nerves, 
&c. 

Interspirationt (in'ter-spi-rii"shon), n. [L. 
inter, between, and spiratio, a breathing.] 
Occasional inspiration ; inspiration only at 
intervals. 

Interstate (in’t6r-stat), a. Between differ- 
ent states, J. Stmy. 

Interstellar, Interstellary (in-ter-stel'ar, 
In-ter-stel'la-ri), a. [Prefix inter, and stel- 
lar.] Situated among the stars. 

Interstice (in-tors'tis), n. ; [IT., from L. in- 
terstitiuni, from intersisto, interstitl—inter, 
between, andsisfo.to stand. ] 1. A space which 
Intervenes between one thing and another; 
chiefly, a narrow or small space between 
things close together, or intervening be- 
tween the component parts of a body;, a 
chink; a crevice or cranny; as, the inter, 
stiaes between the stoiies of a wall,— 2. t The 
-interval of time between one act and an- 
other. 

I will point out the interstices of time which ought 
to be between one citation and another. Ayliffe. 

Intersticed (in-tSrs'tisd), a. Having iiiter- 
sticea between; situated at intervals, ‘In- 
fcrsfeeed columns.’ Bultver. 

Interstinctiyet (in-tfsr-stingkt’iv), a. [From 
L. interstinguo, intcrstinotum, to divide or 
mark off by pricking'.] Distinguishing. ‘ The 
fnfersfineffee points.’ Wallis. 

Interstitial (in-ter-sti'shal), a. Pertaining 
to or containing interstices; intermediate. ' 
—Interstitial organs, hi anat. organs udiich 
occupy the interstices of contiguous organs, 
as the uterus, bladder, &c,— Interstitial ab- 
sorption, gradual molecular remo’val or ah-’ 
sorption of part of the bony texture of the 
bocly, ns in the neck of the thigh-bone, by 
which deformity is caused. 
Interstratification ( in - ter- strat'i-fi - ka 
slion), M. In geol. stratification among or 
between otlier strata or layers; intermix- 
ture of strata or layers of different materials. 

The of loess with layers of pumice 

and volcanic ashes. Lyell. 

Interstratlfy (in-tSr-stral’i-fi), v.t [Prefix 
inter, &nd stratify.] In geoL to cause to 
. occupy a position among or between other 
strata; to intermix, as to strata. 
Interstratlfy; (in-ter-strat'i-fl), v.i. To as- 
sume a position between or among other: 
strata. 

IntertalEt (in-ter-tak'), v.i. [Prefix wifer, 

: and talk.] To exchange conversation. 

Among the myrtles as I walk’d, 

-Love and my sighs thus Cernu, 

Intertangle (in-ter-tang'gl), v.t pret. & 
pp, intertangled; ppr. intertangling. [Prefix 
inter, and tangle.] To intertwist; to en- 
tangle. ‘Their intortang'led roots of love.’ 
Beau, ife Bl. 

Intertext (in-t^r-teks'), v.t. [L. intertexo— 
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inter, between, and feiro. to weave.] To in- 
terweave; to intertwine. 

Lilies and roses, flowers of either sex. 

The bright bride's path, embellislied more than tiiine, 
With light of love this pair doth intertex. B.yonson. 

Intertexture (in-ter-teks'tur), n. [Prefix 
inter, and texture.] The act of interweav- 
ing; state of things Interwoven; what is in- 
terwoven. ‘ Intertexture firm of thorny 
boughs.’ Cowper. ‘ Knit in nice -t/iferfea;- 
twre.' Coleridge. 

Intertie (in'ter-ti), n. A short piece of timber 
used in roofing, and in timber framing gen- 
erally, to bind' upright posts together. , 
Intertlssued (in-ter-ti'shud), «. [Prefix in- 
ter, and tis,mecl. ] Wrought with joint or in- 
terwoven tissue. ‘Tile intertlssued robe of 
gold and pearl.’ Shale. 

Intertrafffc (in'tfir-traf-ik), n. [Prefix inter, 
and trqfw.] Trafiic between two or more 
persons or places; mutual trade. 
Intertranspicuous (in'ter-trans-pik"u.us), 
ft. Transpicuous between. Shelley. 
Intertropical (in-tSr-tro'pik-al), a. [Prefix 
I inter, and tropical.] Situated between or 
within the tropics; as, iMtertrcipicai seas. 
Intertuhular (in-tfer-tub'u-lUr), a. [Prefix 
inter, mul tub-inm'.] Between tubes; as, the 
intertuhular coils,. 

Intertwine (in-ter-twin'), v.t. pret. & pp. 
intertirined; ppr. intertumiing. [Prefix in--, 
ter, and twine.] To unite by twining or. 
twisting one with another; to interlace. 
There (let) our secret thoughts unseen, 

Like nets be weav'd and Cdrevi. 

Intertwine (in-tdr-twinO, v.i. To be mutu- 
ally interwoven. 

Intertivlne (ia't&T-Urin), n. A mutual or 
reciprocal twining or winding. 

And more than all the embrace and zritei‘t7uiHe 
Of all witiuill in gay and twinkling dance. Co.ie7’td^;fe. 

Intertmningly (in-tSr-twin'ing-li), adv. By 
intertwining or being intertwiiiert. 
Intertwist (in-ter-twist'), v.t. [Prefix inter, , 
between, among, and tivM.] To twist one 
with another; to twist or twine np with. 

‘Tis sad to hack into the roots of things, 

They're so much iiiUrtwisted with tlie earth, 
Byron, 

Intertwistlngly (in-ter-twist'ing-li), adv. 
By intertwisting or being intertwisted; 
Interval (in'ter-val), n. [L. intervalhm, 
the space between the rampart of a camp 
and the soldiers' tents— infer, between, and 
vallum, an earthen wall or rampart set with : 
palisades, from vallus, & stake.] 1. A space 
or distance between things; an unoccupied, 
space interveuing between any two objects; 
as, au interval between two pickets or pali- 
sades, between two houses or walls, or be- 
tween two mountains or lulls. ‘Anyone 
infcrraZ of the teeth.’ Afeicfon.— 2. Space of 
time between two definite points or events; 
as, the interval between the death of , 
Charles I. of England and the accession of 
Charles ll.; the interval between two wars. 

Short as the interval is since I last met you in this 
place, on a similar occasion, tlie events which have 
filled up that interval have not been unimportant. 

Canning.- 

8. The space of time between two par- 
oxysms of disease, pain, or delirium; remis- 
sion; as, an Miferrai of ease, of peace, of 
reason; a lucid interval in delirium. ‘ His 
intervals of sense being few and sliort.’ Af- 
ttifbury.—i. In rmirie, the distance between 
two given sounds, or the difference in point' 
of gi’avity or acuteness. Intervals are simple. 
when confined within the octave, and com- 
pou-nd when they exceed it, and are named 
according to the distance of the two boun- 
dary notes. Thus the interval of a whole 
tone (CD) is called a second, of a whole tone 
and a semitone (CBb) a minor thii’d, t&c. 
All the intervals of any major scale reckon- 
ing up from the key-note are nwjon Inter- , 

: vals a semitone less ai'e vmiKw'. If a semi- 
tone greater than major, they ai’e aug- 
mented; if a semitone less than minor, they 
iivo dinvinishtni. 

Interval, Intervale (in'tiT-val, indcr-val), 
n. [Intervale (the vale between) is proba- 
bly the original word.] In Flew England, 
a tract of low or plain ground between hills 
or along the banks of rivers. 

Intervallum (in-ter-valTum), n. [L.] An 
interval ‘A’ shall laugli without inter- 
valiums.’ Shale. 

Interveined (in-ter-vand'), a. [Prefix inter, 
and vein.] Intersected as with veins. 

Fair champain with less rivers HifrJrt’a'Kcrf. 

■ ' Mtlion. ■■ 

Intervene (In-tfer-ven'), v.i. pret. & pp. in- 
tervened; ppr. intervening. [L. interoenio 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ii, ,Sc. abtme; J’, Sc. fe.v. 
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—inter, )>et\veoii, and mjiw, to come.] 1. To 
come nr lie lictweeii persons or'tUin.t'.s; to be 
situated i)ctwecn ; as, the Atlantic inter- 
venes betiroen .Europe and Anieric.a; the 
llediterranean intervenes iietwoen Europe 
and Africa. - -2, To occur, fall, or come be- 
tween points of time or events ; as, various 
events intervened in the period that inter- 
wned between the treaty of Ryswick and 
the treaty of Utrecht.— 3. To happen in a 
way to disturb, cross, or interrupt; as, events 
may intervene to frustrate our purposes or 
wishes,— 4. To interpose wliether helpfully 
or hinderingly; as, a third party may inter- 
vene and accept a bill of exchange for lui- 
other. 

But Providence himself will intervene 

To throw his dark displea,siire o'er the scene. 

Cowjfer. 

6. In km, to interpose and become a party 
to a suit pending between other parties; as, 
the queen’s proctor intervened in the action 
of divorce. 

Intervene (in-tcr-ven'), v.t. To lie or he 
situated between; to come between; to di- 
vide. 

Self-sown woodlands of birch, alder, Stc., inter- 
vening the different estates. Ve Quincey. 

Intervene t (in-ter-ven'), n. A coming be- 
tween ; intervention ; meeting. ‘ An inter- 
vene of grandees.’ Wotton. 

Intervener (in-ter-ven'Or), n. One who in- 
tervenes ; specifically, in Imo, a third per- 
son who intervenes In a suit to which he 
was not originally a party. 

InterveiUent (in-tcr-ve'ni-cut), a. [L. iii- 
tervenknStintervenientiSj Xipi'. of intervenio. 
See lOTEJiVBNE. 3 Coming or being between; 
intercedent; interposed. [E,are.] 

I omit thing’s inter^Jenieni. IVotton. 

Intervenium (in-ter-vo'ni-um), n. [L. inter, 
between, and «cna, a vein.] In bof. the space 
or area occupied hy parenchyma betAveen 
the veins of leaves. LincUey. 

Interventt (in-ter-vent'), v.t. [L. inter, be- 
tween, and venio, ventum, to come.] To 
obstruct or tliAvart. Chapman. 
Intervention (in-tfir-ven'shon), n. [L. m- 
terventio, interventionis, tvora intervenio, in- 
Urventum. See INTEKTENE.] 1. The act 
of intervening; any interference that may 
affect the interests of others; especially, in- 
terference of one or more states with the 
, frfi’airs of another; agency of persons be- 
tween. persons} interposition; mediation; 
as, light is not interrupted by the interven- 
tion of a transparent body. 

It is the intervention of money which obscures, to 
an unpractised apprehension, tlte true character of 
these plienoniena. y. S. Milt. 

Let us decide our quarrels at home without the 8«- 
of a foreign power. Temple. 

2. In laio, the act by which a tliii’d party in- 
tei'poses and becomes a party to a suit pend- 
ing between other parties. 

Interventor (iu-tcr-vent'er), n. [L.] One 
who intervenes; a mediator; a person an- 
ciently designated by a church to reconcile 
parties and unite them in the choice of 
oflioers. 

Intervenuet (in-ter-ven'u), n. [See Intee- 
VESE. Comp, avenue.] Interposition. 
Intervert (in-t6r-v6rt'), v. t. [L. interverto— 
i«te»v between, nnAverto, to turn.] To turn 
to another course or to another use. [Bare.] 

Palladius being sent as an upright and uncorrupt 
. notarie had inierverted and conveyed all the soldiers’ 
donative to Ws own proper gaine. Holland. 

Intervertebral (in-ter-vcr'te-bral), a. [Pre- 
fix infer, and, vertebral] In anat. situated 
. between the vertebra; as, intervertebral 
cartilages. 

Interview (in'tSr-vu), n. [Prefix inter, and 
vieiu; iSv. entrevue.] A meeting between 
; two or more persons face to face; usually a 
formal meeting for some conference on an 
Important subject; hence, a confei’ence or 
mutual communication of thoughts; as, the 
'envoy had an interview Avlth the king or 
with the secretary of foreign affairs; the 
parties had m inteniew and adjusted their 
cli f For 611 c 6 s . 

Interview '(in-tte-vu'), -y.f. l. To visit or 
wait on for the purpose of having an inter- 
view ivith, generally with the view of ex- 
tracting information for publication; to 
.visit, as an interviewer. 

. The next step in enterprising journalism will pro- 
bably be to interview a garotter a few days after 
flogging, inspect his back, and obtain from him a de- 
scription of his sensations. . Saturday Mev, 

2. To .grant an interview to;, to submit to 
interrogation; as, Prince Bismark yesterday 
inUniewed the reportei’, [In both usages 
s press tei’m : originally Ajmerican. ] , 


chy cAain; 6 h, Sc. loeh; g, ffO; ], fob; 


Interviewer (in-tAr*vu'6r), n, One who in- 
terviews ; a pcr.son, especially a neAvspiipcr 
reporter, who visits and interrogates a per- 
son of position or notoriety with the view 
of publisiiiug the information extracted 
from him. 

It inuf,t be aclinitted that it much more honest 
I ami straiijhtforward for a public man who has any- 
{ thin^r to explain to write his explanation liiinsclf, than 
I to niake use of an iutctui'exver wlio conveys the in- 
I fonnatiou at seconcl-hand, who can always be 
i rciiudiatecL Saturday Hev, 

Intervisible (in-ter-vi'zi-bl), a, [Prefix in- 
ter, and vuChle,] In .mrv. mutually visible 
or able to be seen the one from the other; 
■applied to .stations. 

Intei’Visit (iii-ter-vl'zit), n. [Prefix inter, 
and rwif.] An intermediate visit. Quart. 
Rev. 

Intervisit (in-tiir-vi'zit), v.t. To exchange 
visits. 

Intervital (in-ter-vi'tal), a. [L. inter, be- 
twccji, and vita, life.] IletAveen two lives; 
pertaining to the iiiterniediate state between 
death and the resuiTection, 

If yU 2 ep and iJeath be truly one, 

And every spirit’s folded bloom 
Tliroui^h all its intervital jflooin 
In some long trance should siuni))er on. 

7't'ftnysfln. 

Intervolution (in ' ter-v6-lu"Bhon), n. State 
of being intervolved. 

Intervolve (in-ter-volv'), v.t. pret. A pp. 
intervolved; ppr. mtervulvkiy. [L. iiiier- 
volvo—inter, between, among, awl volm, 
to roll.] To involve or wind one within 
iwiotber. ‘Maxes intricate, ecceutrick, in- i 
tervolv'd.’ Milton. 

Interweave (in-t6r-wgv'>, v.t. pret. m- 
terwove; pp. interwoven (sometimes in- 
terwove, interweaved) ; ppr. interweaviny. 
[Prefix inter, and weave.] To weai'c toge- 
ther; to intermix or work up togetlier so 
as to combine in the same textui’e or con- 
struction,; hence, to intermingle as if by 
weaving; to unite intimately; to connect 
closely;’ to interlace; as, threads of silk mid 
cotton interwoven. 

Under the liosj)it.nbIe covert nigh 
Of trees thick interwoven. Milton. 

He so interzueaves truth with probable fiction th.it 
he puts a pleasing fallacy upon us. Dryden. 

Interwislit (in-tfer-wish''), v.t. [Prefix 
inter, and wish.] To Avish mutually to each 
other. Donne. 

Interwork: (in-ter-Av6rk'), v.t. and i, [Prefix 
inter, and tumit.] To Avork together; to act 
with mutual effect. 

Interworld (in't6r-werld), n. [Pi’eflx inter, 
and loorkl.] A Avorld between other Avorlds. 
Holland. 

Interwound (in-ter-AvomV), v. t. [Prefix 
inter, and toound.] To Avound mutually. 

‘ Intemmunding controversies.’ Daniel. 
Interwove, Intei’woven (in-ter-Avov', in- 
tfir-Avdv'n), p. and a. [From interweave.] 
Woven together; intermixed; iuterniiiigling. 

Words interw<rve with si^hs found out their ivay. 

Milton. 

Interwreatlie (in-ter-reSHO, v. t. [Prefix 
inter, and wreathe.] To Aveave into a j 
Avreath. Lovelace. i 

Intestable (in-tesUa-hl), a. [1. intestabiiis, I 
disqualified from being a Avitness to or of j 
making a Avill— in, not, and testahilis, tliat | 
lias a right to give testimony, from testor, 
to be a witness, to make a Avill, from 
/c-stM, a witness.] Not capable of making 
a Avill; legally unqualified or disqualified to 
make a testament; as, a person unqualified 
for Avant of discretion, or disqualified by 
loss of reason, is 'mfeafabfe. 

Intestacy (in-test'a-si), n. The state of 
being intestate, or of djang without making 
a will or disposing of one’s effects. 

Intestate (in-test'at), a. [L. intestatus — 
in, not, and testatus, having made a will, i 
pp. of testor, to make a will.] 1, Dying 
Avithout having made a Avill. — ^2. Not dis- 
posed of by will; not devised or be- 
queathed; as, an intestate estate. ‘Airy 
succeeders of intestate joys.’ Shak. 
Intestate (in-test'at), n, A person Avho dies 
Avithout making a Avill, or a valid aviH. 
Intestina(in-tes'ti-na), M.joZ. [L.] 'The first 
Liimaiati order of the class Vermes or | 
Avorms, including worms which mostly hi- 
liabit the bodies of other animals. See 
Entozoa. 

Intestinal (iu-tes'ti-nal), a. [From infestme.] 
Pertaining to the intestines of an animal 
body; as, the intestinal tube or canal.— 
Intestinal tube or canal, the canal formed 
by tlie intestines, running from the pyloric 
orifice of the stomach to the anus. See 
lOTESm-E. 


• Intestinaiia (1n-te.-i'ti-nu"li-a), n. pi. [L.] 
Same as Intestma. 

Intestine (in-tcs'tiu), a. [L. intesfinm, in- 
t<;.stine, intern.'il, insvard, hence inteatmtait, 
an internal oigau, an intestine, from intns, 
Avitliin, from tJie preposition in.] 1. Inter- 
nal with regard to ti state or country; do- 
me.stic; not foreign ; as, intetstine feud.s ; in- 
testine wav ; intestine enemies: usually ap- 
plied to Avhat is evil. ‘ These intestine dis- 
cords.’ .Dryden, 

Those opposed eye.s, which . . . 

Did liitaly meet in the shock 

And fiirlDus close of civil butchery, 

Khali now . . . March all one way. Skak. 

Hoping here to end 

Intestine war in he.iven, the arch foe subthietl. 

Milton, 

2.t Internal; iiiAvanl; said of the human 
or other animal body. 

Hpilepsies, fierce catarrhs. 

Intestine stone and ulcer. Milton. 

S.f Inner; innate; depending on the inter- 
nal constitution. 

Everything hibours under nn ttUtsizne necessity 
Cudioorth. 

4.t Shut up Avithin something; contained. 

Th’ icy touch 

Of unprolific winter has impressed 
A cold staijfruitirjn on die inie-tthie tide. Ccnvpcr 

Intestine (in-tes'tin), n. The oanal or tube 
that avtends Avith con- 
volutions, from the 
right or pyloric orifice 
of the stomach to the 
anus, receives the 
partly digested food 
from the stomach, re- 
tains it a certain time, 
till it mixes Avith the 
bile and pancreatic 
juice, and till the chyle 
i.s taken np by the lac- 
teals, and conveys the 
fieces from tlie body. 

Ill man it is usually 
divided into the smml 
intestine, Avhlch com- 
prehends the duode- 
num, jejiumm, and 
ileum; and the large. 
iwfestine, comprehend- 
ing the cmciim, colon, 
andreotum. The Avliole 
length of the intesti- 
nal tube in the human 
«, Stomach.— * to (f, subject is .about six 
Small Intestine. A, Duo- times that Of the body. 

[Ill the singular tliis: 
Avord is more strictly 
a scientific term; in 
the plural it is com- 
monly used ill a more 
general Avay as equivalent to entrails or 
A'iscera.] 

Intexine (in-teks'in), n. A name given to : 
that membrane of the pollen-grain which is 
situated ne.xt to the extine or outermost 
membrane. 

Intexture (in-teks'tflr), v. t. To AVork in; 
to AveaA’e in. 

IntMrstt (in-therst'J, v.t. : [Prefix in, and 
thirst] 'To make thirsty. 

Iiitliral, Inthrall (in-tliral'), v.t pret. * 
pp. mthralled; ppr. inthralling. [Prefix in, 
and thrall. See Thkali.] To enslaA'e; to 
enthral. 

She soothe.s, but never can inthral my mind. Prior, 

Inthralment (iu-thral'ment), n. Same as 
Enthralment, 

Inthrone (iii-throu'), v.t. Hame as Enthrone. 
Inttaong (in -throng'), v. i. [Prefix in, , 
and throng.] To throng together. 

His people like a flowing stream inthrong. Fairfax, 

Inthronization (in-ihrou'iz-ji",shwi), n. 
iSaine as Enthronization. 

Inthronize (in-thron'iz), v.t Same as En- 
thronize. 

Intice (in-tis'), o.t. Same as Eniice. 
Intimacy (in'ti-nia-si). n. The state of being 
intimate ; close familiarity or fellowship; 
close friendship, ‘Bound in an immemo- 
rial intimacy.’ Tennyson.-— Acquaintance,^ 
Familiarity, Intimacy. See under AO- 
QUAINIANOE. 

Intimate (in'ti-mat), a. [L. intimvs, snperl. 
of obs. interns, inward, internal, allied to 
viira, intus, Avithiii.] 1. Arising or proceed- 
ing from Avithin one’s self; inAvard; internal. 
They knew not 

That -what I motioned was of God ; I knew 
From miiniaie. impulse. Milton. 

2. Attended ivith nearness of approacli; 
near; close. 

■When tlie multitude were thundered away from 



Human Stomach and 
Intestinal Tube. 


denum. r, jejunum, with 
convolutions, d, Ileum, 
with do . — e to Large 
Intestine. <f, Ccecuni. 
X/, Colon. ..f, Rectum. 
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any apijroach he (Moses) honoured with an r/t- 
Umatt: and immediate ndinission. 

:i. (JInge in frienclsliip or acquaintance ; on 
vwy familiar terms. 

United by this sympathetick band. 

You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Roscommon. 
Sometimes used ironically. 

Only last night I saw you greet your most intimats 
eneinf Lawrence. 

Intimate (in'ti-mat), n. A familiar friend 
or associate; one to whom the thoughts of 
another are intrusted without reserve. 


Tlie design was to entertain his reason with a more 
equal conrer.sa, assign him an intimate whose intellect 
as much corresponded with his own as did tlie outward 
form. Rtr. rU More. 

Intimate (in'ti-mfit), v.t. pret._& pp. inti; 
■mated; ppr. irUimating. [L, intimo, iiiti- 
rmtum, to put, bring, drive, or press into; 
to publish, make known, intimate, from 
intimus, inmost. See the adjective.] 1. To 
hint; to suggest obscurely; to indicate; 
to point in the direction of; to suggest: 
formerly the usual meaning of the word. 

The spirit of luimours intimate reading aloud to 
himl Shctk. 

Mr, Plott . , . earnestly pressed me to lay hold on 
the opportunity, intiynatin^ by his words and ges- 
tures that if I refused it I should not have another. 

Ludlow. 


’Tia heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. Addison. 


2. To announce ; to make known ; as, the 
president intimated the adoption of the 
report of the committee: the present 
meaning. 

Intimately (in'ti-mat-li), adv. In an inti- 
mate manner; closely; familiarly; as, two 
Mid& ■intimately mi.vecl; two friends iVifi- 
mateZy united; a -perwa. intimately ac- 
quainted with a subject. 

Intimation (in-ti-ma'shou), n. [L. intima- 
tio, intimationis, from intimo, intimatum. 
See IHTIMASB.] The act of intimating ; the 
thing intimated ; hence, (ft) a hint ; an in- | 
(lication ; an indirect suggestion or notice. 
(6) An explicit announcement or notifica- i 
tion 

The bill was returned to the peers with a very 
concise and haughty intimation that they must not 
presume to alter laws relating to money, Macaulay. 


IntiHiet (in'tim), a. [X. inf iwMS, inmost.] 
inward; internal. , 

Intimidate (in-ti'mid-at]), v.t. prei. & pp. 
intimidated; ppr. intimidating. [I.L. in- 
timido, intimidatum—h. in, intens. j and ti- 
midus, full of fear, from timao, to fear.] 
To make fe:ir£ul; to inspire tvith fear; to 
di.shearten ; to cow ; to deter by threats. 


Now guilt once harbour'd in the conscious breast, 
/KWwtrVfeto the brave, degrades the great.. 

yoknsoH,. 

Sl'N. To dishearten, dispirit, abash, deter, 
frighten, terrify. 

Intimidation. (in-ti'mid-:V'shon), n. The 
act of intimidating or making fearful; the 
state of being afraid; specifically, the de- 
terring of workmen from their work by other 
workmen. 


One party is acted on by bribery; the other, by in- 
ivnidation. Times netospa_per. 

Intimidatory (in-ti'mid-a-to-ri), ft. Caus- 
ing intimidation. 

Intinotion (in-tingk'shon), n. [L. intinctio, 
intinationis, from intingo — in, and tingo, to 
dye, to tinge.] 1. The act of dyeing.— 
2. nodes, the practice of administering the 
sacred body and blood together in the com- 
munion, as is done to the laity in the East. 
In the Roman Catholic Church intinction 
; is practised by the priest when he breaks a 
■ portion of tlie host, puts it in the chalice, 
and receives both together, 
latinctivity (in-tingkt-iv'i-ti), n. [L. in, 
not, md tinffo, tinctuni, to dye, to tinge,] 
The want or the quality of colouring or 
tingeing other bodies ; as, fuller’s earth' is 
distinguished from colorific earths by its 
: inUnctivity. 

Intine (in'tm), m [L. fntns, within,] In&of. 
a name given to the inner coat of the shell 
of tile pollen-grain in plants. It is a trans- 
parent, extensible membrane of extreme 
■■"'tenuity. „ 

Intire, Intirely (in-tir', in-tir'li). See En- 
tire and its derivatives, 

Intitle (in-ti'tl). See Entitle. 

Intituled (iu-ti'tuld), pp. l. Having a title 

....tO' 'or in. , ■■■, 

■ Tlutbea^ 

; Vemis’ doves doth chaneiige that fair field. 

Shali. 

2. luntitled; distinguished by a title: a term 
used in acts of parliament. 

: I did converse this quondam day With a companion 


Eato, fiir, fat, fgU; me, met, her; 


at the king's, who is intituled, noniinatecl, or called 
Don .Adriano de Arniado. Shak. 

Into (in'td), p-rep. [In and to. ] The instances 
in which this preposition is used may be 
divided into two great classes— (ft) those in 
which it expresses motion or direction to- 
wards the Inside of, whether literally or 
figuratively; and (ii) those in which it ex- 
presses a change of condition. _ In both 
cases it is used after both transitive and in- 
transitive verbs. The verb,s after which it 
is used in the instances belonging to class (a) 
are such as— fall, go, come, dart, flee, throw, 
look (as, to look into a letter or book), show 
(as, to show into a room), infuse (as, to in- 
fuse animation into a narrative), put, force, 
urge, &c. Those after which it is used in 
the instances belonging to class (&) are such 
as— fall (as, to fall into a fever), change, 
transmute, convert, grow (as, the boy had 
grown into a young man), relax (as, to relax 
into good humour), &o. Sometimes verbs 
that are usually intransitive become clianged 
into transitives when so used with into; as, 
to talk a man into submission; to reason 
one’s self into false feelings. .Sometimes the 
uses classed as (ft) and (6) very nearly coin- 
cide. 

Intolerable (in-tol'<5r-a-bl), a. [Pr., from E. 
intole'rabilis — in, not, and tolerciMlis, that 
may be borne, from tolero, to hear. See 
Tolerate, Thole. ] l. Not tolerable ; not to 
be borne; that cannot be endured; insuf- 
ferable; as, 'intolerable pain; intolerable he&t 
or cold; an intolerable burden. 

If we brin^ into one day’s thoughts the evil of 
many, certain and uncertain, what will be and what 
will never be, our load will be as miolevahle as it is 
unreasonable. yer. Taylor, 

2. Enormous; monstrous. 

0 mon-stroHSl but one half-pennyworth of bread to 
this deal of sack 1 Sltak. 

Intolerahleness (in-toWr-a-bl-nes), a The 
quality of being not tolerable or, sufferable. 
Intolerably (in-toT6r-a-bli), adv. To a de- 
gree beyond endurance; as, intoiem&iy cold; 
intolerably abusive. 

Intolerance (in-toWr-ans), n. [L. intoler- 
antia. See Intolerant.] The quality of 
being intolerant: (ft) want of toleration ; want 
of patience or forbearance; the not endur- 
ing at all or not suffering tp exist 'ivithout 
persecution; as, the mtoleranoe of a prince 
or a church toward a religious sect. 

Conscientious sincerity is friendly to tolerance, as 
Jatitudinarian iiidifferehce is to intolerance. 

Whately. 

(i) Want of capacity to endure; non-endur- 
ance; as, intolerance of heat or cold. 
Intolerancy (in-toT6r-an-si), n. Same as 
INTOLBEANOE. 

Intolerant (in-tol'dr-ant), a. . [L; intolerans, 
intolerantis —in, not, and tolerans, bearing, 
tolerant, from tolero, to bear.] 1. Not en- 
during; notable to endure. 

The powers of humaa bodies being limited and 
of excesses. Arbutlmot. 

2, Not enduring difference of opinion or 
worship; refusing to tolerate others in the 
. enjoyment of their opinions, rights, and 
worship; unduly Impatient of difference of 
opinion on the part of others. 

Religion, harsh, austere, 

Parent of manners like herself severe. Cowper. 
Intolerant (in-tol'er-ant), n. One who does 
not favour toleration. ‘An intolerant and 
a persecutor.’ Loioth. 

Intolerantly (in-toT6r-ant-li), adv. In an 
intolerant manner. 

Intolerated (in-toTer-at-ed), Not en- 
dured; not tolerated. 

I would have all intoleration iniolerafed’m its turn. 

Cheste^’JiAd. 

Intolerating (in-toTer-at-ing), a. Intoler- 
ant. S/icj/'fes&Mry. 

Intoleration (in-tol'6r-a"shon), n. Intoler- 
ance; refusal to tolerate others in their 
opinion-s or worship. 

Intomh (in-tbin'), v.t. Same as Entomb. 
Intonate t (in'ton-at), V. i. [L. iniono, into- 
natwm— in, and tono, to sound or thunder.] 
To thunder. Bailey. 

Intonate (in'ton-at), n.i [Prefix in, and tone, 
or from .Er. entorvner, to intonate— esi, in, 

: and ton, tone,] i. To sound the notes of the 
musical scale; to practise solmisation.— 

2. To pronounce in a musical manner; to 
intone. 

Intonation (in-ton-a'shon), m A tlinnder- 
ing; thunder, 

Intonation (in-ton-a'shon), n. 1. In 'm-aslo, 
(ft) the action of sounding the notes of the 
scale, or any other given order of musical 
tones, with the voice; solmization. (&) The 
manner of sounding or tuning tlie notes of 


a musical scale; the singing true or false, 
in tune or out of tune ; as, correct inUmu- 
tion is the first requisite in a singer. — 2. The 
modulation of tlie voice in a musical man- 
ner, as in reading the liturgy ; tlie act of 
intoning the church service ; tiie musics; I 
performance of his part iu an office Iiy the 
priest. 

Intone (in-toiT), v. f. [See Intonate, in 
musical sense.] 1. To utter a sound, oi- a 
deep protracted sound. 

So swells each windpipe ; ass intones to ass. 

Pope. 

Specifically— 2. To use a monotone in pro- 
nouncing or repeating ; to modulate the 
voice iu a musical manner ; to chant. 
Intone (in-ton'), V. t. To pronounce with a 
musical tone; to chant; as, to intone the 
service. 

No choristers the funeral dirge intoned. Southey. 

Intorsion (in-toi-'shon), n. [Er. See INTOR- 
TioN,] A ivinding, bending, or twisting; 
specifically, in hot. the bending or twining 
of any part of a plant toward one side or the 
other, or in any direction from the vertical. 
Intort (in-tort'), v.t. [L. intorqueo, intor- 
tmm—in, and torqueo, to twist.] To twist; 
to wreathe ; to wind ; to wring. Pope. : 
Intortion (in-tor'shon), n. [L. intortio, in- 
tortimiis, from intorqueo. See iNTORT.] A 
winding or twisting ; intorsion. 

In toto (in to'to). [L.] Wholly; entirely. 
Intoxicant (in-toks'i-kant), n. That which 
intoxicates; an Intoxicating liquor or sub- 
stance, as brandy, bhang, &c. 

Intoxicate (In-toks'i-kat), v.t. pret, & pp. 
■intoxicated; ppr. intoxicating. [L.L. intoxico, 
intozicatum—L, in, and f oaa'cwm, poison = 
Gr. toxikon, a poison in which arrows were 
dipped, from toxon, abow,] 1. 'To inebriate; 
to make drunk, as with spirituous liquor. 

As with new wine both, 

They swim in mirth. Milton. 

2. Fig. to excite the .spirits of to a very high 
pitch ; to elate to enthusiasm, frenzy, or 
madness; as, success may somethnea intoxi- 
cate a man of sobriety; an enthusiast may 
he iiitoxiaated ■with zeal. ‘ Intoxicated with 
an earnest desire of being above all others.' 
Dryden. 

Intoxicate (in-toka'i-klit), v. i. To have the 
power of intoxicating, or making drunk; as, 
alcohol invariably intoxicates when taken 
rapidly and in great quantity. 

Intoxicate (in-toks'i-kat), a. 1. Inebriated. 
2. Elated by some passion ; enthusiastic ; 
frenzied. 

Desp ver.sed in books, and shallow hi himself, ,, 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys. Milton. :. 

Intoxicatedness (in-toks'i-kat-ed-nes), n. 
State of intoxication. 

Intoxicating (In-toks'i-kat-ing), p. and «. 
Inebriating; elating to excess or frenzy; 
having qualities that produce iiiehriation 
or mental excitement; as, intoxicating li- 
quors. 

Intoxication (in-toks'i-ka"shon), n. 1, The 
act of intoxicating; the state of being in- 
I toxicated; inebriation; ebriety; drunken- 
ness; the state produced by drinking too , 
much of an alcoholic liquid.— 2. Fig. a high 
excitement ol mind; an elation which leads 
to enthusiasm, frenzy, or madness. 

A kind of intoxication of loyal rapture, which 
seemed to pervade the whole kingdom. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Syn. Eiebriation, iuebricty, ebriety, drunk- 
enness, infatuation, delirium. 

Intra (hi'tra). A Latin preposition and ad- 
verb, signifying within, used as a prefix in 
certain English words. 

Intracranial (in-tra-kra'ni-al), a. [L. intra, 
within, and cranium, the skull.] Situated 
within the cranium. 

The cerebellum is the intracranial organ of tlie 
nutritive faculty. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Intractable (in-trakt'a-bl), a. [L. iniracta- 
Mlis—in, not, and tractahilis, that may be 
handled, manageable, from iracto, to handle, 
m:mage, govern.] Not to he governed or 
managed; violent; perverse; .stubborn; ob- 
stinate; refractory; indocile; as, an intract- 
able temper; an intractable child. 
Intractableness, Intractability(in-trakt'- 
a-hl-nes, in-trakt'a-bil"i-ti), n. Tlie quality 
of being ungovernable; obstinacy; perverse- 
ness; indocility. 

Intractably (in-trakt'a-bli), adv. In an in- 
tractable, perverse, or stubbom manner. 
Intractile t (in-trak'til), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and tractile.] Incapable of being drawn 
out; not tractile. Bacon. 

Intrados (in-triVdos),'?L [Er., within, 

and dorsum, back.] In arc/i. the interior 


oil, pound; , ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, ball; 
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aii^l luwer line or curve of an arcll. The 
extenor or upper curve is called tlic extra- 
dos. See AiiCH. 

Intrafoliaceous (in'tra-f5-li-a"s]ius),«. [Pre- 
fix intrn, within, and foliaceous.] In hut. 
growing on the inside of a leaf; as, intrafu- 
Uaccous stipules. 

Intrails (in'tralz), n. pi. Same as Entrails. 
Dry den. 

Intramarginal (in-tra-miir'jiu-al), a. [Pre- 
fix iiitra, within, and marginal.] Within 
the margin, as the intramarginal vein in 
the leaves of some of the plants belonging 
to the myrtle tribe. 

Intramundane (in-tra-mun'drin), a. [Prefix 
intra, within, ivcul mundane.] Being within 
the world; belonging to tiie material world. 
Intramtiral (in-tra-mui‘'al), a. [Prefix in- 
tra, within, and rniiral] Being within the 
walls or boundaries, as of a university, city, 
or town. 

latrance (in-traiW). See Entkance. 
In.traiiciiiillity(in-tran-kwil'i-ti). n. [Prefix 
in, not, smA. tranquillity.] Unquietness; in- 
quietude; want of rest. 

That makes men impatient of 

lying in their beds. Sir It’. Temple. 

IntraiXSCalent (in-trans-ka'Ient), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and transcalent] Impervious to 
heat. [Rare.] 

Intrans^essMe (in-trans-gres'i-bl), a. 
[Prefix Ml, not, and transgressihle.] Sot 
transgressihle; incapable of being passed. 
Intransient (in-tran'shi-eut), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and transient ] Not transient ; not 
passing sitddenly away. ‘ An unchangeable, 
an intramient, indefeasible priesthood.’ 
KilUngbeck 

Intransigentes (in-trans-i-hen'taz), n. pi. 
[Sp., the irrecoimilables— -L. in, not, transigo, 
to transact.] The extreme party in the Span- 
ish Oortes ; a very advanced republican 
party in Spain, corresponding to the extreme 
. communists of France and elsewhere; a 
political extremist. 

Intranslgentist(iu-tran'8i-jeii-tist), n. [See 
above.] A political irreconcilable or ex- 
tremist. 

Intransitive (iu-tran'sit-iv), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and transitive. ] In gram, a term ap- 
plied to verbs expressing an action or state 
that is limited to the subject, or in other 
words, winch do not express an action that 
passes over to or operates upon an object; 
as, I walk; I run; I sleep. It is also applied 
in a wider sense to verbs that are used with- 
out an expressed object though they may be 
really tran.sitive in moauiug; as, build in 
the sentence, ‘ they build without stopping;’ 
or intoxicate in ‘this liquor intoxicates.’ 
Some purely intransitive verbs become 
transitive by the addition of a preposition 
and maybe used in the passive; as, he laughs; 
iio laughs at him; he is laughed at. Some 
may take a noun of kindred meaning as ob- 
ject; as, he sleeps a sleep; he runs a race. 
Intransitively (in-tran'sit-iv-li), adv. In 
the milliner of an Intransitive verb. 

In transitu (in tran'sit-u). [L.] In the act 
of passing or of transition; in course of tran- 
sit; as, the hogshead of sugar was lost in 
transitu. 

Intransmissible (in-traiis-misT-bl), a. [iTe- 
fix in, not, and transmissible.] That cannot 
he transmitted. 

Intransmutability(in-trans-nnT'ta-biT'i-ti), 
n. The quality of not being transmutable. 
Intransmutable (iu-trans-mu'ta-bl), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and transmutable.] That 
cannot be transmuted or changed into an- 
other substance. 

Intrant (in'traut), a. [L. inirans, intrantis, 
ppr, of intro, to go into, to enter.] Enter- 
ing; penetrating. 

Intrant (iiTtrant), n. One who makes an 
entrance; specifically, one 
who enters upon some pub- 
lie duty or olfloe. / m] 

Intrap (in-trap'), v.t Same ^ 
as Entrap. mmlllW 

;In.trapetlolar(in-tra-pe'ti- W/ilmllM 
6-ler), a. [L. intra, and / ii l IIW/ 
pctiofMS, a petiole.] In ftot. / m W/ \ 
a- term applied when the / J"/// /// ) 
pair of stipules at the base / #' uM/ I 
of a petiole unite by those 1 § 
margins which are next the N^S|| T 
petiole, and thus seem to 
::form a single stipule be- 
tween the petiole and the inirapetioiar. 
stem or branch. It is often 
confounded with intarpotiolar-, but is quite 
different in meaning. 

Intratropical (in-tra-tro'pik-al), a. [Prefix 


I Mitm, .and tropical] Situated within the 
tropics; pei'taining to the regions within the 
tropics; as, an intratropical climate. 
Intravalvular (in-tra-valv'u-lCr), a. [Prefix 
intra, and valvular.] In hot placed within 
valves, as the dissepiments of many of the 
Crucifer®, 

IntravenousOiTtra-veii-us), a. [Prefix intro, 
and venous.] Introduced within the veins. 
•The intravenous injection of ammonia.' 
Lancet 

lutreasure (in-tre'zhur), r.t. [Prefix in, 
and treasure.] To lay up, as in a treasury. 
[Hare.] 

Which in their seeds 

! And weak beginninjjs lie intrcizsitr^d. Shak. 
Intreat t (in-tret'), ut. [See Entreat.] To 
prevail uiion. 

No solace could her paramour inireai 
Her once to show, ne court, nor dalliaunce. 

Spenser. 

Intreatablet (iii-tret'a-bl), a. Implacable; 
inexorable. 

Intreatance (in-tret'ans), n. Entreaty. 
Holland. 

Intreatful (in-tret'ful), a. Full of entreaty. I 

Spenser. 

Intrench (in-trensh'), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
trench. See Trench.] l. To dig or out a 
trench or trenches round, as in fortification ; 
to fortify or defend with a ditch and pai’a- 
pet ; to lodge or put in safety within or as 
wltliin an intrenchment ; to place in a 
strong or fortified position; as, the army in- 
trenched their camp, or they were in- 
trenched. ‘ In the suburbs close intrenched. ' 
Shak— 2. To ftuTow; to make hollows in. 

His face 

Deep scars of thunder had intratched. Milton. 

Intrench (in-trensh'), v.i. [Prefix in, and 
trench, v.i.] To invade; to encro.ach; to 
enter on and take possessioxi of that which 
belongs to another ; with on or upon; as, in 
the contest for power, the king was chiirged 
with intrenching on the rights of the nobles, 
and the nobles were accused of intrenching 
on the prerogatives of the crown. 
Intrenchantt (in-trensh 'ant), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and trenchant] Not to be divided 
or wounded; indivisible; not retaining any 
mark or indication of division. 

As easy mayest thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keeu sword impress. Shak. 

Intrenchmenf; (in-trensh'ment), n. 1. The 
act of intrenching, —-2. In /orf. a general 



Intrenchment as usually constructed. 

ABC, Banquette. C D E F, Parapet. KGHI, Ditch. 

K G, Scarp. H I, Cotinter,scarp. 

term for a work consisting of a trench or 
ditch and a parapet (the latter formed of 
the earth dug out of the ditch), constructed 
for a defence against an enemy.— 3. Eig. any 
defence or protection.— 4. Any inroad or en- 
croachment on the rights of others. 

The slightest intrenchtnentyepoo individual freedom. 

Sottthey. 

Intrepid (in-tre'pid), a. [I. intrepidus— 
in, not, and trepidus, alarmed, in a state of 
trepidation.] Lit. not trembling or shaking 
with fear; hence, fearless; bold; brave; un- 
daunted; a.s,a.nintrepid soldier.— SVN. Fear- 
less, undaunted, daring, dauntless, courage- 
ous, bold, valiant, brave, heroic. 

Intrepidity (in-tre-pid'i-ti), n. [Fr. mtrS- 
piditfi. See Intrepid.] Fearlessness; fear- 
less bravery in danger; undaunted courage 
or boldness ; as, the troops engaged with 
intrepidity. 

He had acquitted himself of two or three sentences 
■with a look of much business and great intrepidity. 

Adazsmu 

Intrepidly (in-tre'pid-li), acfr. In an in- 
trepid manner; without trembling or shrink- 
ing from danger; fearlessly; daringly; reso- 
lutely. 

Intricahle t { in'tri-ka-bl ), ft. Entangling. 
‘Entangled in the ... intricable net.’ 
Shelton. 

Intricacy (in'iri-ka-si), n. [From intricate.] 
'The .state of being intricate oi- entangled; 
perplexity; involution; complication; as, 
the intricacy oi a knot, and figuratively, the 
intricacy of accounts, the intneacy of a 


cause in controversy, the intricacy of a 
plot. 

Perplexing that fable witli very agreeable plots and 
■intricacit'.s. Addison. 

Intricate (m'tri-kat), a. [E. intrieatm, 
pp. of intrico, to entangle — in, into, and 
triem, trifles, hi«derance.s, perplexities,] En- 
tangled; involved; perplexed; comidifateri; 
obscure; as, we passed through intricate 
windings; we found the accounts intricate; 
the case on trial is intricate; the plot of a 
tragedy may be too intricate to please. , 

Tlie ways of Heaven are dark and intricate^ 
Puzzled ill mazes ami perplexed with errors. 

Addison. 

Intricate (in'tii-kfit), v.t. [L. intrico, in-: 
trieatum. See the adjective.] To perplex; 
to make obscure. [Rare. ] 

It makes inon troublesome and all wise 

discourses. Is. Taylor. 

Intricately (in'tri-kat-li), adv. In an iri ' 
tricate in, inner; with involution or infold- 
ings; with perplexity or intricacy. 
Intricateness (in'tri-kat-nes), n. Tlio state 
of being involved; involution; complication; 
perplexity; intrtcacy. 

Intrication t (in'tri-ka"shon), n. Entangle- 
ment. 

Intrigue (in-treg'), n. [Fr. intriguer, to per- 
plex, embroil, intrigue; It. intricure, in- 
trigare, to perple.x, to make intricate; L. in- 
trico, to entangle, embarrass, perplex, from 
triew, trifles, perplexities; hence also intri- 
cate.] 1. 'The act of plotting or scheming by 
complicated and underhand means; a plot or 
scheme of a complicated nature, intended 
to effect some purpose by secret artifices. 

F.vwning and intripue .and bribery are the means 
used to obtain promotion in every branch of the 
state. Brouffkatn. 

2. Tile plot of a play, poem, or romance; a 
complicated scheme of designs, actions, .and 
events, intended to awaken interest in an 
audience or reader, and make tliem wait 
with eager curiosity for the solution or de- 
velopment. 

Are we not continually informed tliat the author, 
uiirnveis the web of ius in/riptn, or breaks tiie thread 
of his narration? Caimiug. 

8. Illicit intimacy between two persons of 
different sexes ; a liaison; gallantry; liber- 
tinism. 

Now iuve is dwindled to intrigue. 

And marriage grown a money league. Siui/t. 

•1,+ Intricacy; complication. ‘Full prospect 
of all the intrigues of our nature.' Hale. 
Intrigue (in-treg'), v.i. pret. &pp. intrigued; 
ppr. intriguing. 1. To form a plot or scheme, 
usually complicated, and intended to effect 
some purpose by secret artifices. 

Russia has never ceased to intrigue in these quar- 
ters. Ji. S. Bdtmrds. 

2. To carry on a liaison; to have an illicit 
connection with a person of opposite sex. 
Intrigue) (in-treg'), v.t. 'To perplex or 
render intricate. 

Gre.U discursists were apt to intrigue affairs, dis- 
pute the prince’s resolutions, and stir up the people. 

L. Addison. 

Intriguer (in-treg'er), n. One who intrigues: 
one who forms plots, or pursues au object 
by secret artifices. 

Intriguery (in-treg'e-ri), n. Arts or practice 
of intrigue. 

Intriguing (iii-treg'ing), p. and a. Forming 
secret plots or schemes ; adtlieted to in- 
trigue; given to secret machinations; as, an 
intriguing disposition. 

Intriguirigly (in-treg 'ing-li), adr. With 
intrigue; with artifice or secret machina- 
tions. 

Intrinse t (in-trins'), a. [See Intrinsic. ] 
Closely or intricately tied, ‘ Bite the holy 
cords a-twain which are too intrinse V un- 
loose.’ Shak 

Intrinsecal t (in-trin'se-kal), a. IntrinsicaU 
(ft) Inherent ; natural; essential, (&) Inti- 
mate. 

He falls into intrinsecal society with Sir John 
Graham, . . . wlio dissu,aded him from marrhiga. 

U'etton. 

Intrinsecate.t Intrinsicatet (in-trin'se- 

kiit, in-trin'si-kat), a, [See INTRINSIC, 
and comp. It. inirinseeato, intrinsicato.] 
Entangled; perplexed. 

Come, thou mortal wretch, 

With thy sharp teeth this knot 

Of life at once untie. Simp. 

Intrinsic, Intrinsical (in-trin'sik, in-tz-in'- 
sik-al), ft. [L. intrinsecus— intra, inwards, 
in, in, and secus, from root of sequor, to 
follow. It was formerly written Intrin- 
secal.]. 1. Inward: internal; hence, essen- 
tial ; inherent ; true ; genuine ; real ; not 
apparent or accidental; as, the intrinsic 


ch, ciiain; eh, So. loc/i.; 


j, job; fl, Fr. ton; 


TH, tiien; th, tilin; w, wig; wh, ic/rig; zh, azure.— See REV. 
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vjiliie of gold oi' silver ; the intriiuie merit 
of an action; the intriimo worth or good- 
ness of a parson. 

H e was better qualified than they to estimate justly 

the Oitritiric' value of Grecian piiilosophy and refine- 
ws'h. 

2 I Iiitinuite; closely familitir, — -S. In Scots 
tali! a term applied to circumstances sworn 
to by a party on m oath of reference, so 
hitimately connected with the point at issue 
that they make part of the evidence af- 
forded by the oath, and, cannot he separated 
from it. .... . . 

Intrinsic t (in-trm'sik), n. A genuine or 
essential quality. Wai'iurien. 

Intrinsical. See Intmnsio. _ 
Intrlnsicality (in-trin'sik-al"i-ti), n, 
quality of being intrinsic; essentiality. 
Intrinsically (iii-trin'sik-al-li), adv. 
tenially; in its nature; really; truly. 

A lie is a tiling absolutely anti intrimically evil. 

South. 

Intrinsicalness (in-trin'sik-al-nes), n. The 
quality of being intrinsical. 

Intro (iu'ti'o). A Latin adverb, used as an 
■Hnglisli prefix, and signifying within, into, 
in, 

Introcession (in-tro-se'shon), n. [Prefix 
intro, and cession. ] In med. a depression or 
sinking of parts inwards. 

Introduce (in-tro-dus'), ».f. pret. & pp. mi- 
tnidured; ppr. introducing. [L. introduce— 
wii/o, within, and dueo, to lead. See also 
Duke.] l. To lead or bring in; to conduct 
or iislier in; as, to introduces person into 
a drawing-room; to introduce foreign pro- 
duce into a country.— 'I To pass in; to 
put in; to insert;: as, to introduce one’s 
Anger into an aperture,— 3. To make known, 
as a person : often used of the action of a 
tliird party with regard to two otliers ; to 
bring to be acquainted; to present: often 
with reilexive pronoun ; as, to introduce a 
stranger to a person; to introduce a foreign 
minister to a prince ; to introduce one’s sel^f 
to a person. 

Mr. Burke, one day. in the vicinity of tlie House of 
Commons, •introduced him to a nobleman. Prior. 

4. To bring into use or practice ; as, to in- 
^ iroduee a new fashion or a new remedy for 

a disease ; to introduce an improved mode 
of tillage. 

He shall iniro.iuce a new way of cure, preserving 
by theory as, well as practice. Sir T. Brawns. 

5. To produce; to cause to exist; to induce. 
Whatsoever iniredttces habits in children deserves 

the care and attention of their governors. Locke. 

6. To bring forward with preliminary or 
preparatory matter ; to open to notice ; as, 
he fntrodteced the subject with along pre- 
face. — 7. To bring before the public by 
writing, discourse, or exhibition ; as, to in- 
troduce a new character on the stage. 

Introducer (in-tro-dus'fir), n. One who in- 
troduces. 

Wlioever the introducers \ot drinking to, excess) 
were, they have succeeded to a miracle. Sviift. 

introduett (in-trO-dnkt'), v. t. To introduce. 
Caxton. 

Introduction (in-tro-duk'shon), n. [L. in- 
troductio, •iiitruductionis, from introduco. 
See INTIIODUCE.] 1. The act of conducting 
: or ushering into a place; the act of making, 
persons known to each other; the act of 
bringing into notice, practice, or use ; the 
: act of putting in or inserting; as, the in- 
ii/'odMcfipn of one, stranger to another ; the 
: • intrbductim of new' matter into a book. 

; , :THe Archbishop of Canterbury had pursued the 
j ::'introiLeet£p>eot the liturgy and the canons into Scot- 
land with great vahetnence. Ciarendon. 

2. The part of a book or discourse which 
precedes the main work, and in- which the 
author or speaker gives some general ac- 
count of Ins design and subject; a' preface 
or , preliminary discourse.— s, A treatise, 
generally less or more elementary, on any 
branch of study; a treatise introductory to 
more elaliorato works on the same subject; 

introduction to botany. 
Introductive (in-tro-dnk'tiv), a. Serving 
to, introduce; .serving as the means to bring 
■ ftifWai'd something; introductory : some- 
times followed by of; as, laws introductive 
, 0 / liberty,. 

IntroductiTely (in-tra-dnk'tiv-li), adv. In 
.a manner serving to introduce. 
Introductor (in-tro-duk'tdr), ». [L] An 
introducer, (fibbon. 

Introductorily(in-tr6-duk'to-ri-li),ad». By 
way of introduction. Baxter.. 
Introductory (in-tro-duk'to-ri), a. Serving 

, : ; to 


fatory ; preliminary ; as, introductory re- 
marks; an introductory diseourse. 
IntrodUCtress (iu-tro-duk'tres), h. A female 
who introduces. „ . 

Introflexed (in-tro-AekstO, a. [PreAx miIto, 
within, to the inside, and ./ieaicd.] Hexed 
or bent inward. 

Introgression (in-tro-gre'shon), n. [Fmn 
L. introgredior, introgressus, to enter — intro, 
within, and gradior, to go.] The act of go- 
ing in ; entrance. Blount. 

Introit (in-tro'it), n. [L. introitus, from 
introeo, to enter— inh'o, into the inside, and 
eo, to go.] In the H Cath. Ch. the entrance 
or beginning of the mass; a psalm or a pass- 
age of. Scripture sung or chanted while the 
pi'iest proceeds to the altar to celebrate 
mass : now used for any musical composi- 
tion designed for opening the church ser- 
vice or for the service generally. 
Intromission (in-tro-mi'shon), n. _ [From .L. 
intromitto, intrmnissum, to send into. See 
iNTnoMi’r.] 1. The act of sending in, or of 
allowing to go in; admission. ‘A general 
intromission of all sects and persuasions into 
our communion.' South.— % The act of in- 
troducing or inserting.— 3. In Scots law, an 
intermeddling with the effects of another; 
the assuming of the possession luid manage- 
ment of property belonging to another, either 
on legal grounds or without any authority: 
in the latter case it is called •vicious intro- 
mission. The term is also applied to the 
ordinary transactions of an agent or subor- 
dinate with the money of his superior ; as, 
to give seemity for one’s intromissions. 
Intromit (in-tr6-mit'),n.t. pret. & pp. intro- 
mitted; ppr. intromitting. [L. intromitto — 
intro, within, and mitto, to send.] l. To 
send in; to put in.— 2. To allow to enter; to 
be the medium by which a thing enters. 

Glass in the window intromits light, without cold, 
to tliose in the room. Holder. 

Intromit (in-tro-mit'), v.i. In Scots law, to 
intermeddle with the effects of another. 

We intromitted, as Scotch law phrases it, with 
many family aflairs. Ds Quinccy. 

Intromittent (in-tro-mit'ent), a. [See IN- 
TiiOJtrr.] Tlirowing or conveying into or 
within. 

Intromitter (^in-tro-mittor), n. One who 
intromits; an intermeddler. Sir TF. Scott. 
Intropression (in-tro-pre'shon), n. [L. in- 
tro, within, and pressio, pressimiis, a press- 
ing.] Pressure acting within; internal 
pressure. [Rare.] 

Introreceptton (jn'tr6-rg-sep"sUon), n. 
[PreAx intro, within, and receptiofn.'i The 
act of receiving or admitting into or within. 
Hammond. 

Introrse (in-trors'). a. [L. introrsum, in- 
wards, contr. for intro versum— 
intro, within, to the inside, and 
versus, pp. of wrfo, to turn.] 

'lurned or facing inwards; a 
term used in describing the di- 
rection of bodies, to denote 
their being turned towards the 
axis to which they appertain ; 
thus, in most plants the anthers 
are introrse, their valves being 
turned towards the style. The 
cut shows the introrse anthers Intfwse An- 
of the common grape-vine (Fz- * 
tis vinifera). 

Introspect (m-tro-spekto, n.t, 11. intro- 
spieio, introspectum— intro, within, and 
specie, to look.] To look into or within; to 
view the inside of. 

Introspection (in-tro-spek'shon), n. The 
act of looking inwardly; a view of the inside 
or interior ; examination of one’s own 
thoughts or feelings. 

I was forced to make an introspectimt into my own 
mind. Dryden. 

Introspective {in-tro-spek'tiv), a. Inspect- 
ing within ; viewing inwardly ; examining 
one’s own thoughts or feelings. 
Introsumet (in-tro-sum'), v.t. f1. intro, 
within, and sumo, to take,] To suck in; to 
absorb. jSaefyn. 

IntroSTisCeption (m'tr6-snB-sep"shon), n. 
[1. intro, intus, within, and susceptio, sus- 
ceptionis, a taking up or in. 1. The act of 
receiving within. 

The person is corrupted by the introsusceftian of 
a nature whlcli.becpmes evil thereby. Coieriiiye: 

2. In mat. ihtussnseepiion (wMch see). 
Intrbvenieat (itotrp-vS'nl-erit), «. [B, in- 
troveniem,intr<yvenientiSfppT.otintro'venio, 
to oome in— intro, within; and venio, to 
come.] Coming in or between; entoring. 

: [Bare,] v ■ 
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Introversion (in-tra-v6r'shon), n. The act 
of introverting, or the state of being intro- 
verted. 

This introvcr.Hon of my faculties, wlierein I regard 
my soul as the image of her Creator. Berkeley. - 

Introvert (in-tro-vert'), v.t. [L, -infj'c, Witli- 
in, and verto, to turn.] To turn inward 
‘His awkward gait, his introverted toes.' 
Cowper. 

Intrude (in-trdd'), v.i. pret. & pp. intruded; 
Pin-, intruding. [L. intrudo—iii, in, into 
and trudo, to tlirust.] To thrust one’s self 
forwardly or unwarrantably into any place 
or position ; to come or go in without inyi- 
tation or welcome ; to force one’s self upon 
others; to encroach; to enter unwelcome or 
uninvited into company ; as, to intrude on 
families at unseasonable hours. 

Intrude (in-trdd'), v.t. 1. To thrust in, or 
cause to enter without right or welcome : 
often with the reflexive pronoun ; as, to.fn- 
trude one's self into a company.— 2. t To 
force or cast in. Grecnhill.—'S. in gcol. to 
cause to penetrate, as into Assures or be- 
tween the layers of rocks. 

Intruder (in-trbd'dr), n. One who intrudes; 
one who thrusts himself in, in- enters where 
he has no right or is not welcome. 

They were but intruders upon the possession during 
the minority of the heir. Sir y. Davies, 

They were all str.inger.s .and intruders. , Locke. 

Intrudresst (in-trod'res), n. A female who 
intrudes, B'ldler. 

Intrunkt (in-tmngk'), v.t. To inclose as in 
a trunk; to encasse. 

Had eager hist intrtmked my conquered soul, 

I had not buried living joys in death, Ford. 

Intrusion (in-ti-a'zhon), n. [L.L. intrusio, 
■intnisionis, from L. intrudo, intrusum, to 
thrust in. See Intrude,] The act of in- 
truding; ; the act of entering into a place or 
state witliout invitation, right, or welcome; 
entrance on an undertaking imsuitalde for 
the person. 

tViiy this intmistout 

Vfesc not iny orders that I .should be private! . 

Addison. - 

Many excellent strains have been jostled off by the 
of poetical fictions. 

Sir T, Broione, 

It will be said, I handle an art no way suitable 
either to my eiiipioj-ment or fortune, and so stand 
charged with intrusion and iinperlinency . ' 

Sir H. iretfon. 

SpeciAcally, (a) In law, an unlawful entry 
into lands and tenements void of a possessor 
by a person who has no right to the same. 
(&) In the Scottish Ch. the settlement of a 
pastor in a church or congi-egation contrary 
to the will of the people or without their 
consent, (c) In gcol. the penetrating of one 
rock, while in a melted state, into Assures, 
&c., of other rocks. 

Intrusional (in-trb'zhon-al), a. Of or be- 
longing to intrusion; noting intrusion, 
lutrusionist (in-tro'zhon-ist), u. One who 
intrudes or who favours intrusion; espe- 
cially, one who favours the settlement of a 
pastor in a church or congregation eon- 
trai-y to the will of the people or without 
their consent. 

Intrusive (in-tro'siv), a. Thrusting in or 
entering without right or weloome; apt to 
intrude, 

L«t me shake off the twfwmYw cares of day. 

Thonison, 

—Intrusive rocks, in geol. rocks which have, 
been forced while in a melted or plastic 
state into Assures or between the layers 
of other rocks. 

Intrusively (in-trb'siv-li), adv. In an in- 
trusive manner; without welcome or invi- 
tation. 

Intrusiveness (in-trd'siv-nes), w. The state 
or quality of being intrusive. 

Intrust, Entrust [in-trust', en-trust'), v.t. 
'To, deliver in trust; to conAde to the caiv 
of ; to commit with conildenee: with the 
thing as object and to before the person, or 
person as Object and wif/i. before the, thing ; 

: as, to intrust xaoiiey or goods to a servant 
I or a servant with money or, goods. ‘ Who , 
are careful to improve the talents they are 
intrusted withal.' Bp. Wilkins. 

: If ft: perfect character could be found, absolute do- 
minion ffiO'Mjfe'rf fr> his hands would be by far the , 
best government for the, country. Brougham. 

—Intrust, , Commit, Consign. See GOMaiiT. 
Intuits (in'tu-it), r. t. To perceive by intui- 
: tion; to envisage. H- Spencer. [Have.] 
lJltuition(in4ad'shou), n. [Fr,, from I. in- 
tueor, mtuitus, to look upon, to contem- 
plate, to consider— -in, in, upon, .and tueor, 
to look.] 1. A looking on; a sight or view; 
Hienoe, a regard, to; an aim.; , 

What, no reflection on a reward I He might have 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. ab-une; f, So. fey. 
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ha€l an ijtiuilion at it, as tJie eiiconrag-einent, 
not tile cause*, of his pains. Fuller. 

2. Tn philos. {a) the act by which tlie mind 
perceives the agreement or disagreement of 
two ideas, or tiie truth of tilings, imme- 
diately, or the moment they are presented, 
without the interventiou of other ideas, or 
without re,asoning and deduction. Intui- 
tion is the most simple act of the reason or 
intellect, on which, according to Locke, de- 
pends the certainty and evidence of all our 
knowledge, which certainty every one finds 
to he so great that he cannot imagine, and 
therefore cannot require, greater. In the, 
philosophy of Kant the term intuition is 
used to denote the single act of the .sense 
upon outward objects according to its own 
laws. 

This spiritual intmtiem, an inheritance from tlie 
niystic.s, wa.s really tlie Veynun/t of Kant, having 
tlie same functions and fulfilling the same ends. Hi's 
(Berkeley's) spiritual intuition is never absent. It 
enables him to know that substance means just seif, 
finite and divine, and tliat causality just means self, 
acting and working, Seoi.tmam ■ne'uisfiaper. 

(6) Any object or truth discerned by direct 
cognition; a first or primary truth; a truth 
that cannot be acquired by, but is assumed 
in experience. 

iEfbultiOJial (in-tu-i'shon-al), a. Tertaining 
to, derived from, or characterized by intui- 
tion; intuitive. Edae. Rov. 
IrLtttitionalism(iu-tu-i'sh.:in-al-izm), «. in 
metaph. the doctrine that the perception of 
truth is from intuition. Xorth IJrit Rni\ 
Intuitive (in-tu'it-iv), a. [1<T. hituitif. in- 
tuitive. See Intuition.] l. Perceived by 
the mind immediately without the inter- 
vention of argument or testimony; exhibit- 
ing truth to the mind on hare inspection; 
as, intuitive evidence.— 2. Received or ob- 
tained by intuition or simple inspection; 
as, intuitive judgment. 

Immediate perception of the agreement or disa- 
greement of two ideas is when, by comparing tliem 
together in our minds, we see their agreement or 
disagreement; this, therefore, is called intuitive 
knowledge. Lcc&e. 

8. Seeing clearly; as, an MitMitiue view. 

Faith, beginning here with a weak apprehension 
of things not seen, endeth with the intuitive V\Aoxi 
of God'in the world to come. Hooker. 

4 Having the power of discovering truth 
without reasoning. ‘ Intxdtive intellectual 
judgment.* Hooker. ‘The inteifire force 
of the Imagination.’ Dr. Caird. 

Whence the soul 

Reason receives, and reason is her bein^f, 
Discursive or Milton, 

Intuitively (in-tu'it-iv-li), lulv. In an in- 
: tultive manner; ivithout reasoning; as, to 
perceive truth OTritiffrelp. 

God Almighty, who sees all things intuitively, 
does not want logical helps. Baker. 

Intumesce (in-tii-mes'), v.i. [L. intumeseo— 
in, nnd tumeseo, to begin to swell, incept, 
of tumeo, to swell.] To enlarge or expand 
with heat; to swell. 

In a higher heat it intumeeces and melts into a yel- 
lowish black mass, Hirvian. 

Intumescence (in-tu-mes'ens), n. [See IN- 
TUMESCB. ] The state or process of swelling 
or enlarging with lieat; expansion; tumidity; 
a swollen or tumid mass. 

Had navigation been at that time sufficiently ad- 
vanced to make so long .a pa.s5age easily practicable, 
there is little reason for doubting but the intumes- 
cence of nations would have found its vent, like ail 
: other expansive violence, where there was least re- 
sistance. . ’Johnson, 

Intumescency (in-tu-mos'en-si), n. Same 
as Intumescenae. Sir T. Browne. 
Intumulatet (in-tu'mu-lat), v.t. [L. in, and 
tnmulo, tunwlatum, to entomb, from tu- 
mulus, s, mound, a sepulchre. See TUMU- 
IiUS.] To place or deposit within a tomb or 
gi'ave ; to inter or inhume ; to bury. ‘ In- 
terred and intumxilate.' Hall. 
IntumulateiKin-tu'mu-lfit-ed),^!. and a. [L. 
intumutatus, iinburied— fn, not, and Imtom- 
latus, pp. of tumulo, to entomb.] Not 
buried. [Rare.] 

Inturbidate (in-ter'hid-at), v.t. To render 
turbid, dark, or confused. [Rare,] 

' The confusion of ideas and conceptions under the 
same term painfully iKUrrififafej his theology, 

Coleridge, 

Inturgesceuce.t Inturgescencyt (iu-ter- 
jes'ens, in-ter-jes'eus-i), n. [L. fn, and txir- 
pesco, to swell] A swelling; the action of 
swelling or state of being swelled. Sir T. 
Browne, 

latuset (in-tur/), n. [L. in, in, and ritndera, 
tusum, to beat, to bruise.] A bruise. ‘ The 
intime dBop.’ Spmmr. 
lutussuscepted (in'tus-sus-sept"ea), j3. and 


a. In anat. received into, as a sword into 
a sheath; invaginated. 

Intussusception (in'tus-sus-sep"shon), n. 
[,‘<ee IxTKOSL’SCEPTiON.] 1. The reception 
of lUicpart within auotlier.— 2. In pnf/iof. tiie 
descent of a higher portion of intestine into 
a lower one: generally of the ileum into tlie 
colon. When it takes place downwards, it 
may bo termed progressive; wlien npwnrd.s, 
retrognuU.—Z. in physiol, the act of taking 
foreign matter into a living body; the pro- 
cess of nutrition, or the transformation of 
the components tif the Iilood into tlie or- 
ganized substance of the various organs. 
Intwine (in-twin'), v.t, pret. & pp. mtwined; 
ppr. mtinning. 1. To twine or twist in or 
together; to wreathe; to entwine; as, a wreath 
of tlowore intwined. 

The vest nnd veil divine. 

Which wand'riiig folkige and rich thnv'rs iitCmiiir. 

Drycien. 

2. To surround by a winding course. B. 
Jonson. 

Intwinement (m-twin'ment), •«. TIie,aetof 
intwining. 

Intwist (in-twist'), v.t. To entwist. 
Inuendo (in-u-en'do), n. A corrupt spelling 
of In nuohdo. 

Inula (in'u-la), n. [L., from 6r. helenion, 
elecampane.] A genus of perennial herbs 
(rarely siirubs), of the natural order Com- 
po:sit£o, containing aliout sixty siiecies, na- 
tives of tlie temperate regions of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. They hai'e yellow lioivers, 
the heads, which are sometimes very large, 
growing either singly or more frequently in 
terminal corymbs or panicles. The I'oot of 
one species, fmila Helanimn, or elecam- 
pane, a native of Central and Southern 
Europe, Siberia, and the Himalayas, which 
is naturalized in some places in England, i.s 
an aromatic tonic, hut is chiefly employed 
in veterinary practice. See Inulin, Eie- 
C.'VMI'ANE. 

Inulin, Imiliiie (in'fi-lin), n. (CcIIio Or,.) A 
peculiar vegetable principle which is spon- 
taneously deposited from a decoction of the 
roots of tlie /nitfa Helenviim, It is a white 
powder, and in its chemical proiierties ap- 
pears intermediate between gum and starch. 
Inumbrate (in-nm'brat), v.t. [L. inumbro, 
imtMhratum—in, and umbro, to shade, from 
a shade.] To shade. Bailey, 
Inunctedt (in-nngkt'ed), a. Anointed. 
Inunction (in-ungk'shon), w. [L. inunctio, 
inunctionis, from immgti, iminetum, to an- 
ciiit—m, and xmgo, to anoint.] The action 
of anointing; unction. Ray. 

Inunctuosfty (in-ungk'tu-os'^i-ti), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and imcfitosify.] The want of unc- 
tuosity; destitution of greasiness or oiliness 
which is perceptible to the touch ; as, tlie 
irmne.t'uositxj of porcelain clay. Kirwan. 
Inundant (in-un'dant), a. [L. inumlans, 
itimuianti.% pipr. oi immdo, to flow upon or 
over. See Inundate.] Overflowing. 

D,ays, and nights, and hours. 
Thy voice, hydropick Fancy, calls aloud 
For costly clfaughts, inundant bowls of joy. 

Sttenstone. 

Inundate (in-un'dat or in'un-diit), v.t. iiret. 
(fc pp. inundated; ppr. inundating. [L. 
inundo, inundatum — in, and undo, to rise 
in waves, to overflow, from v.nda, a wave.] 

1. To spread over with a fluid; to overflow; 
to deluge; to flood; to submerge; as, the 
low lands along the Mississippi are inun- 
dated almost every spring.— 2. To fill with 
an overflowing .almndance or superfluity; as, 
the country was once inundated with bills 
of credit.— SVN. To overfloWj deluge, flood, 
drown, overwhelm. 

Inundation (in-un-da'shon), n. [1. imai- 
datio, iniindationis, from inundo. See In- 
undate.] 1. The act of inundating or the 
state of being inundated; an overflow of 
water or other fluid ; a flood ; a rising and 
spreading of water over low grounds. 

No swelling inundalicn hides the grounds, 

But crystui currents glide within their bounds. 

Gay. 

2. An overspreading of any kind; an over- 
flowing or superfluous .abundance, "To stop 
the MiMndafion of her tears,’ jS/ta/r. 

M.ntiy good towns, through that inundation of the 
Irish, were utterly w,isted. Spenser. 

Inunderstanding (in'un-d6r-stand"ing), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and understanding.] Void 
of understanding. ‘Inunderstanding souls.’ 
Pearson. 

Inurbane (in-er-ban'), «. [Pi*efix in, not, 
smCt urbane.] tlnoivil; uncourteous; un- 
polished. 

Inurbanely ( in-er-ban 'li ), adv. Without 
urbanity. 


■ InurbanenesB (m-cr-bun'iu:a), a. incivility. 
Inurbanity (in-er-ban'i-ti), n. [. Prefix in, 
not, and tvrhanity.] Want of urbanity or 
courtesy ; rude, iinpolislieil inaimerfs or de- 
portment; incivility. 

Plautus .abounds in pleasantries that were the de- 
light of his own and of the* following age, but which 
at the dist.nnce of one hundred and fifty years Horace 
scruples not to censure for their imtrhtmty. 

Beattie, 

Inure (in-uri), v.t. prei. & pp. iiiured; ppr. 
inuring. [Prefix f«, and obsol. ure, opera- 
tion, work, whence (as verb) to accustom, 
from O.Fr. cure, Mod. Fr. amre, from L. 
opera, work. The -vro of this word therefore 
=urc of manure. ] To apply or expose in use 
or practice till use gives little or no pain or 
inconvenience, or makes little impression; 
to hal)ituate; to accustom; thus, a man wt- 
ures his body to labour, toil, and hardship, 
,See also tlie obsolete Enuke. 

For my misfortunes Inive iinir'd thine eye 
(Long before this) to sights of misery. 

'Dmyion. 

We may inure ourselves by custom to bear the 
extreiiiitie-s of v/eather without injury, Addison. 

Inure (in-ur'), v.i. In law, to pass in use; to 
take or iiave effect; to be applied ; to serve 
to tbe use or benefit of ; as, a gift of lands 
inures to tbe heirs of the grantee, or it fn- 
xires to their benefit. 

Inurement (in-uriment), n. Tiie act of in- 
uring or state of being inured ; practice 
habit. 

Inurn (in-ern'), i;.t. [I.’rufix in. and wrn.] 
To put in an urn, especially a funeral urn ; 
hence, to bury; to inter; to intomb. 

The sepulchre 

Wherein we saw tliee quietly inurned. Shatk. 

Inusitation (in-u'zi-ta"sIion), n. [L. in- 
. usitatus, unusual, uncommon— in, not, and 
xisitatus, usual, from mitor, to be in the 
habit of using, freq. of utor, to use.] Ne- 
glect of use; disuse. 

The inammEE of the male have not vanished by 
usitation. Paley. 

Inustiont (in-ust'shon), n. [L. inustio, imts- 
tionis, from inuro~in, and wro, to burn.] 
The act of burning ; the act of marking by 
burning; a branding. 

Inutile t (in-u'til), a. [L. inutilis—in, not, 
and xitilis, useful, from utor, to use.] Un- 
profitable; useless. ‘Imttile speculation.’ 
Bacon. 

Inutility (in-u-til'i-ti), n. [b’r. inutilite, L. 
inutilitas,irom inutilis. See INUTILE,] The 
quality of being inutile or unprofitable; use- 
lessness; unprofitableness; as, the inutility 
of vain speculations and visionary projects. 

You see the intUiliiy of foreign travel Hurd. 

Inutterable (in-ut'fcer-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and utterable..] Incapable of being ut-, 
tered; unutterable. ‘ All prodigious things, 
abominable, mwtterabfe.’ Milton. 

Invade (in-vad'), v.t. pret. & pp. invaded; 
ppr. invading. [I. invado~~in, into, and 
vadu, to go. See Wade.] 1. 1 'To go into or 
upon; to enter. 

Dissembling as the sea. 

Which now wears brows as smooth as virgin's be, 
Tempting the merchant to invade his face. 

Beau. €r FI. 

Which 

Becomes a body, .and doth then invade 

The state of life, out of the grisly shade. Spenser. 

2. To enter with hostile intentions; to enter 
as an enemy, with a view to conquest or 
plunder ; to attack ; to enter by force ; as, 
the French armies invaded Holland In 1795. 

One of Cromwell's chief difficulties was to restrain 
his pikenieiv and dragoons from invading by main 
force the pulpits of ministers, whose discourses, to 
use the language of that time, were not savoury. 

Macaulay. 

3. To intrude upon; to infringe; to encroaeli 
on; to violate; as, to invade the rights and 
privileges of a people.— Assct'fl, Assault, In- 
vade. See under Assail. 

Invade (in-vMO, v.i. To make an invasion. 

In Gaul, both the Burgundians and the Visigoths, 
wlien tliey severally mvaded, took two-thirds and 
left the Romans the rest. Brougham. 

Invader (in-viid'er), n. One who invades ; 
an assailant; an enoroacher; an intruder. 
Invaginate (in-va'jin-at), v.t. [L. in, in, 
into, and vagina, a slieath. ] To sheathe. 
Invaginated (in-va'jin-at-ed), p. and a. 
In anat. received within another part. 
Invagination (in-va'jm-a"shon), n. , [L. in, 
and vagina, a sheath.] In anat a term syn- 
onymous with Introsusception or Intxisms- 
ception. 

Invalesceneet (in-val-es'ens), n. [Proml. 

: iiwalescens, invalescentis, jipr. of invalesco, 
to become strong— in, intens. , and valesco, 
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to yi-ow .sti'uni!, iiiuT-pt. from vah'ci, to bo 
strong.] Stroiigtli; health, 
lavaletudtoary ( in-via-0-_tuii 'in-a-ri ), a. 
[i’rorix m, not, and mlcttidmanj.\ Wanting 
health. . , , 

Invalid (in-va'lld), a. [Prefix in, not. and 
valid: L- imaliaus— in, not, atid valkhts, 
strong, from valeo, to be strong, to avail.] 
N ot valid: (a) of no force, weight, or cogency; 
weak. 

But this I urge, 

Admitting motion in the he.-ivens, to show 
//nvMi tin-it ivliich tiiee to doubt it moved. 

Mtltmi, 

(b) In law, having no force, effect, or efficacy; 
void; null; as, an invalid contract or agree- 
ment. , , ^ . 

Invalid (inVa-Ied), a. [Directly from Er. mi- 
mlide.] In ill health: infirm; weak; sick. 
Invalid (in'va-led), n. [I’r. invalide, L. in- 
mlklus.] A person who is weak and infirm; 
a person sickly or indisposed : sometimes 
also used in the common French sense of 
one who is disabled for active service, espe- 
cially a soldier or seaman worn out In ser- 
vice. 

To defend a post of importance against a power- 
ful enemy requires an Elliot ; a drunken int}alid is 
qualified to hoist a white flag, or to deliver up tire 
keys of the fortress on his knees. Burke. 

Invalid (in'va-Ied), w.t 1. To affect rvitli 
disease; to render an invalid. 

Mr. Pickwick cut the matter short by drawing the 
invalided stroller’s arm through his, and leading him 
away, Dickens. 

2. To register as an invalid; to enrol on the 
list of invalids in the military or naval ser- 
vice; to give leave of absence from duty on 
account of ill health. 

Invalid (in'va-led), v.i. To consent to be 
inyalitledbr registered as an invalid. 

He had been long suffering from the insidious at- 
tacks of a hot climate, and though repeatedly advised 
to invalid, he never wonlcl consent. Marryat. 

Ilivalidate (in-va'lid-at),h.t. pret. & pp. in- 
validated; ppr. invalidating. [From inva- 
lid.] To render invalid or not valid; to 
weaken or lessen the force of ; to destroy 
the strength or validity of ; to render of no 
force or effect; to overtlirow; as, to invalid- 
« te an sirgument. 

Three kind word.s of hers shall invalidate ail their 
testimonies. Locke. 

Invalidation (in-va‘'lid-a"8lion), n. Act of 
invalidating or rendering invalid. ‘Inva- 
lidations of their right.' Burke. , 
Invalidism (in'va-led-izm), ■>t. The condi- 
tion of being, an invalid; sickness; infirmity. 
Invalidity (in-va-lid'i-ti), n. [Fr. invaliditii. 
See Invalid.] 1. Want of validity; want of 
. cogency: want of legal force or efficacy; ,is, 
the invalidity of an agreement or of a will. 
2, t Want of health ; inflrmi ty. 

He ordered tliat none who could work should be 
idle ; and that none who could not work, by age. sick- 
ness, or invalidity, .should want. Sir py. Temple. 

Invalidness (m-va'lid-nes), n. Invalidity; 
as, the invalidmss of reasoning. 

InvaloTOUS (in-va'lor-us), a. [Prefi.v in, not, 
and valoroun.] Not valorous; cowardly. 
Dan. O'Connell. [Kare.j 
Invaluable (in-va'lu-a-hl), a, [Prefix in, not, 
and valuable, that may he valued— lit. that 
cannot be valued. ] Precious above estima- 
tion; so valuable that its worth cannot be 
estimated; inestimable. ‘The glorious and 
invaluable privileges of helieving.’ Atter- 
bury. 

Tlie capacity to speak and write well will in future 
years be aa endowment. Dr. Caird. 

Invaltiably (Lu-va'lu-a-hli), adv. Inestima- 
bly. ‘That wiwhmWy precious blood of 
the Son of God.' Bp. Hall. 

Invalued (in-va'lud), a. Inestimable; in- 
valuable. Maurice. 

Invariability (in-vaTi-a-biri-ti), «. Same 

as InvariaMeness. 

Invariable (in-vaTi-a-bi), a. [Prefix m, hot., 
and variable.] Not variable; Constant in 
the same state; always nniform; immnt-, 
able; unalterable; unchangeable; as, the 
character and the laws of the Supreme Be- 
ing must necessarily be invariable. 'Physi- 
cal laws which are invariable.’ Is. Taylor. 
Invariable (iu-va'ri-a-bl), n. In math, an 
invariable quantity; a constant, 
Invariablenes,s (in-rTVri-a-bl-nes), n. Sfcite 
of being invariable; constancy of state, con- 
dition, or quality; immutability; tmchange- 
ableiiess. 

From the dignity of their intellect arises the in- 
varialile>ie.ts of thcii wilis. Montixyue, 

Invariably (in- va'ri-a-bli), In an inva- 

riable mariner; without alteration or change; 
constantly; uniformly; as, we are bound to 
pursue wan’a&iy the path of duty. 


I Invaried (in-vtVrid), rt. Unvaried; not chan.g- 
I ing or altering. ' Invaried vioi'ds.' JUack- 
icall. 

Invasion (in-va'zhon), n. [1. invasio, inva- 
sionis, from invade. See Invade.] The act 
of invading: («) a hostile entrance into the 
posaes.sions of another; particularly, the 
entrance of a hostile army into a country 
for the purpose of conquest or plunder or 
the attack of a military force; as, the north 
of England and south of Scotland were for 
centuries subject to invasion, each from the 
other. 

The nations of the Ausouiaii shore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour from afar 
Of armed tnvasiojj, and embrace the war. Dryden, 

(b) An atfcack on the rights of another; in- 
fringement or violation, (c) The apijroach 
of anything hurtful or pernicious. 

What demonstrates the plague to be endemial to 
Egypt is its invasion and go- 
ing olf at certain seasons. 

ArituthnoC. 

Invasive (in-va'siv), a. 

'Pending to invade; ag- 
gressive. ‘Invasive war.' 

Hoole. 

Let other monarchs, with in- 
'vasir/e bands, 

Lessen their people and ex- 
tend their lands. 

Arbuthnot. 

Inveckee (in-vek'S), a. A a. cWaf Inveckee. 
heraldic term used by 
ancient authors for double ai'ching. See 
Arched. 

Inveatf (in-vekt'), v.i. To inveigh. 




A pale invccted. 


Fool that I am, thus to invert against her. 

Bean. &■ FI. 

Invected (in-vekt'ed), pp. In her. the re- 
verse of engrailed, all the points turning 
inwards to the ordinary 
thus borne, with the 
small semicircles out- 
ward to the field. 

Inveotiont (in-vek'shon), 
n. Invective (which see). 

Invective (in-vek'tiv), n. 

[Fr., from L. invectivus, 
abusive, from inveho, to 
inveigh. See Inveigh.] 

A censorious or vituper- 
ative expression of one 
who inveighs or rails against a person; a 
severe or violent utterance of censime or 
reproach; something uttered or written in- 
tended to cast opprobrium, censure, or 
reproach on another : followed by against; 
as, he uttered severe invectives against the 
unfortunate general. 

Y ounp Whig heroes jumped upon club-room tables, 
and delivered fiery invectives. Disraeli. 

A tide of fierce 

Invective seem'd to ivait behind her lips. Tennyson. 

—Abuse, Invective. See Abuse.— SYN. Phi- 
lippic, abuse, vituperation, objurgation. 

Invective (in-vek'tiv), a. Satirical; abusive; 
vituperative. 

Satire among the Romans, but not among the 
Greeks, was a biting poein. D?yde9i. 

Invectively (in-veU'tiv-li), adv. In the way 
ofinvective; satirically; abusively. 

Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court. Shak. 


Inveigll (in-va'), v.i. [L. invehor, to attack 
with words, to inveigh against — in, into, 
against, and veho, to carry.] To utter in- 
vectives; to exclaim or rail against a person 
or thing; to utter censorious and bitter 
language against any one ; to utter censori- 
ous or opprobrious words: with ngafnsf. 

All men inveighed asainst him; all men, except 
court-vassals, opposed him. Milton. 


Inveigber (in-va'6r), n. One who inveighs 
or rails; a railer. 

Inveigle (in-ve'glXn.t. [Norm. enveogUr, to 
Inveigle, to blind ; Fr. aveugler, to blind, 
from aveugle, blind ; Pr. avogolar; It. avo- 
eolare — B. ab, priv., and oculus, the eye.] 
To persuade to something evil by deceptive 
arts or flattery; to entice; to seduce; to 
wheedle. 

Yet have they many baits and guileful spells, 

To inveigle and invite the unwary sense. Milton. 

Inveiglement (in-vS'gl-ment), u. The act 
of inveigling; seduction to evil; that which 
inveigles; enticement. ‘The inveiglements 
of the ■world.’ SoMtA. 

Inveigler (in-ve'gl-6r),n. One who inveigles, 
or entices, or draws into any design by arts 
andflattery. ' 

Inveil (in-val')j ut- [Prefix in, and veil.] 
To cover, as with a veil. 


Her eyes invciled with sorrow's clouds. tV. Brcmine. 

Invendibillty (ta-vend'i-hil"i-ti), n. [Prefix 


in, not, and vt'vdibllUy.] 'I'lie .state or qua- 
lity of being invendililc; uusaleahleiie.ss. 
Invendihle (in-vcnd'i-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and vendible.] Not vendible; unsaleable. 
Invenom (in-ven'om), v.t. Same as En- 
venom. 

Invent (in-vent'), v.t. [Fr. inventor; L. in- 
venio, inventum, to come upon, to find-- bi, 
upon, and venio, to come.] tf To light 
upon; to meet with; to find. 

And vowed never to returne againe 

Till him alive or dead she did invent. Spenser. 

2. To contrive and produce, as something 
that did not before exist ; as, to invent a 
machine for spinning; to invent gunpowder. 

3. To frame by the imagination ; to excogi- 
tate ; to devise ; to concoct ; to fabricate : 
sometimes in a good sense ; as, to invent 
the plot of a poem; sometimes in a bad 
sense ; as, to invent a falsehood. 

I say she never did z'«7'eHf this letter; 

This is a man's invention and his hand. Shak. 

I would invent as bitter-searching terms ... 

As lean-faced Envy in her loathsome cave. Slmk. 

—Discover, Invent. See under Invention, 
Inventor (in-vent'er), n. One who invents; 
an inventor. 

Inventfal (in-vent'fiil), «, Full of invention. 

The genius of the French nation appears powerful 
only in destruction, and invent/ui only in oppression. 

Gifford. 

Inventible (in-vent'i-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing invented; discoverable. 

Inventibleness (in-vent'i-bl-nes), n. 'The 
I state of being inventible. 

Invention (in-ven'shon), n. [L. inventio, in- 
ventionis, from invenio, inventum. See In- 
vent.] 1, The act of inventing: (a) the act 
of lighting upon, meeting with, or finding; 
discovery ; as, the invention of the true 
cross by St. Helena, (b) The action or oper- 
ation of finding out something new ; the 
contrivance of that which did not before 
exist ; as, the inveniimi of logarithms ; the . 
invention of the lu't of printing; the inven- 
tion of the orrery. 

The labour of invention is often estimated and 
paid on the very same plan as that of execution. 

.r. S. Mill. 

(c) The act of excogitating; the act of men- 
tal production ; as, the invention of new 
plots. — 2. That which is invented: (a) an 
original contrivance ; as, the cotton-gin is 
the invention of Whitney; the steamboat is 
the invention of Bell. (6) Something ex- 
cogitated by the mind; a thought; a device; 
a scheme; often a forgery; fiction; falsehood; 
as, fables are the inventimis of ingenious 
men. 

If thou canst accuse, ... 

Do it without invention, suddenly, Shak. 

S. The power of inventing; Hie faculty of 
thinking and excogitating anything ; that 
skill or ingenuity which is or may be em- 
ployed in contriving anything new ; speci- 
fically, in the arts, music, poetry, rhef. 
the faculty by which the artist, composer, 
or poet conceives and calls into objective 
existence new creations, with all the ma- 
chinery and accessories of evei-y kind re- 
quisite for their effective exhibition ; the 
creative or imaginative faculty; imagina- 
tion. 

Invention is one of the great marks of genius. 

Sir jl. keynolds. 

Invention, strictly speaking, is little more than a. 
new corobm.ation of those images which have been, 
previously gathered and deposited in the memory. 
Nothing can be made of nothing; hewlio has laid 
up no materials can produce no conibin;itioiis. 

Sir jp, Reynolds. 

—Invention, Discovery. Invention differs. 
from discovery: it is applied to the contriv- : 
anee and production of something that did 
not before exist, while discOTJCi'jy brings to 
light what existed before, but which was. 
not known. We are indebted to inventum 
for the: thermometer and barometer; to dis- 
covery for the knowledge of the islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, and for the knowledge of 
many metals and minerals not formerly 
knonn.— Invention, Imagination. Inven- 
tion more jiroperly signifies the power of 
combining the details of everyday life, or 
details alreadyfamiliar, into a probable and, 
consistent whole, akin to what we are ac- 
customed to see or hear; imagination is the? 
higher power of combining elements into- 
new, consistent, and elevated creations. 
Invention gives us a picture pleasing from 
its probability and the accuracy of itsde-: 
iails^imagviiatimi creates for us a new world, 
undreamed of before. The works of Defoe 
and of many of onr tale-writers and novel- 
ists display invention, while those of Shak- 
Spere or Milton exemplify the power of ini- 
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affinafum. — Syk. f’oiitrivauoe, dfcvice, fab- 
riuatioii, excogitation. 

Inveutioust (in-veu'shuH), a. Inventive. 
B. ifonmi. 

Inveative (in-vent'iv), a. [Fr. imentif, in- 
ventive. See Intent.] Al)le to invent; 
((iiicic at contrivance; ready at expedients; 
as, an mmntive head or genius. ‘He had 
an brain.’ Raleigh. 

laveatively (in-vent'iv-li), mlv. By the 
power of invention. 

laveutiveness (in-vent'iv-nes), n. ■ The 
faculty of inventing. 

.Inventor (in-vent'er), M. [L.] One who in- 
vents or finds out Something new. 

We but teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 

To plague the tm^enior, Skn^. 

Inventorial (in-ven-to'ri-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to an inventory. 

Inventorlally (iu-ven-to'ri-al-li), adv. In 
the manner of an inventory. 

, Inventory (in'ven-to-ri), 7i. [L. imentanum, 
a list, inventory, from fMreiwo. SeeiNVENT.] 
A list containing a true description, to- 
gether with the values, of goods and chattels, 
made on various occasions, as on the sale of 
goods, transfer of movablesforpecuniary con- 
siderations, decease of a person, &c. ; hence, 
any catalogue of movables, as the goods or 
wares of a merchant; a catalogue or ac- 
count of particular things. 

There, take an in~Mntory of all I have 

To the last penny. Shak. 

Inventory (in'ven-to-ri), v.t. pret. (fcpp. in- 
WMtoried; ppr. imentorying. [From the 
noun.] To make an inventory of; to make 
a list, catalogue, or schedule of; to insert or 
register in ah account of goods; as, to inven- 
tory the goods and estates of the deceased. 

I will give out divers schedules of my beauty : it 
shall he inventoyied, and every particle ami utensil 
labelled. Shak. 

Inventress (in-vent'res), n. A female that 
invents. 

Cecilia came 

Inventress of the vocal frame. Dryden. 

Inver (in'vfSr). [Gaelic, equivalent to Cymric 
aher. See Abbu. ] Lit. & confluence of 
waters, either of two rivers, or of a river 
with the sea. Liver is a frequent element 
in place-names in Scotland ; as, .Inrurness, 
Invermiy, Invergoidon, Invernriei Inver- 
lochy.. , 

If wa draw a line across the map front a point a 
little-sonth of Inveraray, to one a little north of Aber- 
deen, we .shall find that (with very few e.vception.s) 
the invars lie to tlie north of the line and the abers 
to the south of it. This line nearly coincides with 
the present southern limit of the Gaelic tongue, and 
probably also with the ancient division between the 
Piets and Scots. Isaac Taylor. 

Inverisimilitude (in-ve'ri-si-mil'''i-tud), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and verUimilitude.} Want of 
verisimilitude; improbability, Coleridge. 
Iiivermination (in-vf;r'min-a"slion), n. [L. 
in, within, and vemdnatio, verminationis, 
a writhing pain, the disease called worms, 
from vermino, to have writhing painss, to 
have worms, from vermis, a worm.] In 
med. helminthiasis (which see). 

Invernaculo (in-ver-nak'u-Io), n. [Sp., from 
invierno, winter.] A greenhouse for pre- 
serving plants in winter. Simmonds. 
Inverse (in -vers'), a. [B. inversus, pp. of 
imerto. See Invert. ] Opposite in order 
or relation ; inverted; reciprocal: oppo,sed 
to direct; specifically, (a) in hot. having a 
position or mode of attachment the reverse 
of that which i.s usual. (6) la math, oppo- 
site in nature and effect: said with refer- 
ence to any two operations, which, when 
both performed in succession upon the same 
quantity, leave it unaltered ; thus, subtrac- 
tion is inverse to addition; division to mul- 
tiplication; extraction of roots to the raising 
of power.?, &c.— Inverse or reciprocal ratio, 
in math, the ratio of the reciprocals of two 
quantities.— -Jrmerse or reciprocal propor- 
tion, the application of the rule of three or 
proportion in a reverse or contrary order. 
Inversely (in-v6rs'li), adv. In an inverted 
order or manner; in an inverse ratio or 
propoi'tion, as when one thing is greater or 
less, in proportion as another is less or 
greater. 

Inversion (in-ver'.slion), n, [L. inversio, in- 
var sionis, from inverto, inversum. See IN- 
VERT.] The act of inverting or the state of 
being inverted; (a) change of order, so that 
the last becomes first and the first last; a 
turning or change of the natural order of 
things. . 

It is just the inversion of an act of parliament; 
your lordship first signed it, and then it was passed 
among the lords and commons. Dryden. 


(b) Change of place.?, so that eacii takes the 
place of the otlier. (a) A tnrniiig hackward; 
a contraj’y rule of operation; as, problems 
in geometry and aritlnuetic are often proved 
by inversion, as division by multiplication, 
and multiplication by division, (d) In 
grain., a change of the natural order of 
words; as, ‘of all vices, impiuity is one of 
the rao.st detestable,’ instead of ‘impurity 
is one of the most detestable of all vices.’ 
(e) In rhet. a mode of arguing by ■which tlie 
speaker tries to show tliat thf; arguments 
adduced by an opponent tell against his 
cause and are favourable to the speaker’s. 
(/) In music, the change of po.sition either 
of a .subject, an interval, or a chord, (r;) In 
math, a change in the order of the terms 
of a propoi’tion, so that the second takes 
the place of the first, and tlie fourth of 
the third, thus, if a:b::c:d; then, by in- 
version h:a:-.d:a. (h) In geol the folding 
back of strata upon themselves, as by up- 
heaval, in such a way that the order of siic- 
ces.sion appears reversed, (i) Milit. a move- 
ment in tactics by which the order of com- 
paniesiin line is inverted, the right being on 
the left, the left on the right, and so on. 
Invert (in- vert'), v.t [1. inverto, to turn in, 
to turn about, to upset— fn, and verto, to 
turn.] To turn into a contrary direction: 

(a) to turn upside down ; to place in a con- 
trary order or po.sition; as, to invert a cone; 
to invert a hollow vessel; to invert the 
order of words. 

O heaven, O earth, bear witness to this sound, 

And crown what I profess with kind event 

If I .speak true 1 if hollowly, invert 

What best is boded me to mischief! Skak. 

(b) In nmdc, to change the order of, as the 
notes which form a chord, or the parts 
which compose harmony. (c)t 'To divert; 
to turn into another channel ; to devote to 
another purpose; to embezzle. 

Solynmn charged him bitterly with inverting his 
treasures to his own private use. KnoUes. 

Invert (in'vert), n. In arcA. an inverted 
arcli. See under Inverted. 

Invertant (in-v6rt'ant), p, and a. In her. 
see INVERTED, (a), 

Invertebral ( in-verite-bral ), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and vcrtebral.\ Destitute of a vertebral 
column, as some animals; invertebrate. 
Invertebrata (in-v6i*'te-bra"ta), n. pi. One 
of the two great divisions of the animal 
kingdom— the other being the Vertebrata— 
including all animals destitute of vertebra: 
or a backbone. It comprises live of the six 
sub-kingdoms into which animals have been 
divided in accordance with their primary 
plans of structure or morphological types; 
viz. , the Protozoa, Ccelenterata, Animloida, 
Annulosh, and Mollusea. See extract. 

' The Inveriehyctict, comprising the Protozoa, Ca*;!* 
enterata, Annuloicla, Annulosa, and Mollusea, are 
collectively distinguished by the following points 
amongst others: the body, if divided transversely, or 
cut in two, shows only a single tube containing all 
the vital organs. These organs, in the higher In^ 
'veriebrata, consist of an alimentary or digestive 
cavity, a circulatory or ‘hminal’ system, and a nerv- 
ous or ‘neural’ system. The side of the body on 
which the ‘ haemal ’ or blood-vascular system is placed 
is called the ‘hajiual aspect whilst the side of the 
body on which the main masses of the nervous sys- 
tem are situated is called the ‘neural aspect* When 
there is any skeleton, this is external (forming an 
‘ exo-skeleton ’}. and it is really nothing more than a 
hardening of the skin. The limbs, when present, 
are turned towards the neural aspect of the body. 

H, A. Nicholson, 

Invertebrate, Invertebrated (in-verite- 
brat, in-ver'te-brat-ed), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and vertebrate.] Destitute of a backbone or 
vertebral chain. See Vebtebbated. 
Invertebrate (ln-v6r'te-brat), ?i. An animal 
, having no vertebral column or spinal bone. 
Inverted (in-v6rt'ed), p. and a. 'Tm-ned 
to a contrary direction; turned upside down; 
changed in order, (a) In 
her. turned the wrong 
way; as, wings when the 
points are dowwarcl ai'e 
termed inverted, being 
contrary to their usual 
position. Termed also 
Invertant. (b) In bot, 
having the apex in an op- 
posite direction to that of 
some other thing, as many 
seeds, (c) In geol. lying 
apparently in inverse or 
reverse order, as beds and strata which have 
been uplieaved and folded hack on each 
other by the intrusion of igneous rocks.— 
Mverted arch, in ai'ch. an arch wnth its in- 
trados below' the axis or springing line, and 
of which therefore the lowe.st stone is the 


keystone. Inverted areiie.s arc used in fouii- 
dation,s tfi eonneet partieul.’ir points, and 
distribute their weight or pressure ovei’ a 



Hagle displayed 
■wings inverted. 



Inverted Archc-S. 

greater extent of sui’face, as in piers and 
the like. 

Invertedly (in-v6rt'ed-li), adn fa a con- 
trary or reversed order. 

I’iacing the forepart of the eye to the hole of the 
window of a darkened room, we have a pretty land- 
skip of the objects abroad, iwertcdly painted on the 
paper, on the l:)ack of the eye. Dcrkann 

Invertible (in-vert'i-bl), a. Capaide of 
being inverted. 

Invertiblet (in-v6rt'i-hl), a. |Profi.x7)i, not, 
and verto, to turn.] Incapatile of Ijeing 
turned ; inflexible. ‘ .iVn indurate and v a wo -t- 
ible conscience. ’ Cranmer. 

Invest (In-vest'), v.t, [t. investio—in, and 
vestio, to clothe.] 1. To put garments on; 
to clothe; to dress; to array: usually fol- 
lowed l»y with, sometimes by in, before the 
thing put on; as, to invest one with a I’ohe. 

Then we shall all be invested, re.apparelled, in our 
own badies. Donne. 

2. To clothe, as with office or authority; to 
place in possession of an office, rank, or 
dignity; to adorn; to grace; to iiudcck: as, 
to invest a person with a civil office, or with 
an ecclesiastical cli.gnity. ‘'Those w'ho are 
invested with publick authority.’ Atter- 
bury. 

Honour must 

Not, unaccompanied, jVjwj? him only. Shak. 

3. To confer; to give. [Rare.] 

It invesieth a right of government. Bacon. 

4. Mint to inclose; to surround; to block 
up, so as to intercept succours of men 
and provisions, and prevent escape; to lay 
siege to; as, to invest a town. 

To invest a place is, in fact, to take preparatory 
nieasure.s for a blockade or close siege. Stocqneter. 
6. To lay out, as money or capital, in the 
purchase of some species of property, usu- 
ally of a permanent nature; to vest; as, 
to invest money in funded or bank stock; 
to invest it in lands or goods : in this appli- 
cation it is always followed by in.— C.f 'To 
put on; to clotlie or attire witJi, ‘This 
girdle to invest’ Spenser. 

Invest (in-vest'), v.i. To make an invest- 
ment; as, to invest in railway shares. 
Investientt (in-vest'i-ent), a. [L. imestiens, 
imestientis, ppr. of investio. See Invest.] 
Cavering; clothing. ‘Its fMwesftenf shell’ 
Woodward. 

Investigable (in-ves'ti-ga-hl), «. Capable 
of being investigated or searched out; dis- 
coverable by rational searoli or disquisition. 

In doing evil we prefer a less good before a greater, 
the greatness -whereof is by reason investigahle, and 
may be known. Hooker. 

Investigablet (in-ves'ti-ga-hl), a. fL.h. in- 
vestigabilis, unseai'ohable.] Biiinvestigable; 
unsearchable. 

Investigate {m-ves'ti-g.at), d.i. pret. & pp. 
investigated; ppr. investigatiwj. [L. inves- 
iigo, investigatum—in, and vestigo, to follow 
a track, to search, from cesffpnnn, a track. 
See Vestige.] To follow up; to pursue; to 
search into; to hrquire and examine into 
with care and accuracy; to find out by care- 
ful research or examination ; as, to invent i- 
gate the powers and forces of nature ; to 
investigate the causes of natural phenomena; 
to investigate the principles of moral duty; 
to investigate the conduct of an agent, or 
the motives of a prince. 

Investigate the v.-jrit!ty of motions and fig-ures made 
by the organs for articulation. Holder. 

Investigation (in-ves'ti-8a".?hon), n. [L. in- 
vestigatio, investigationis, from investigo. 
See 'Investigate.] 'The act of investigat- 
ing; the process of inquiring into or follow- 
ing up; research; inquiry; as, the investiga- 
tions of the philosopher and the mathema- 
■tician; the investigations of the judge, the 
moralist, and the divine. 

Your travels I hear much of ; my own shall never 
more be in a strange land, but a diligent ittvesHga- 
YwM of ray own territories. Pope, 

Syn. Examination, inquiry, inquisition, 
search, scrutiny, research. 
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INVITING 


INVEKTIGATIVN 


Investigative (iii-V(3s'ti-;,'iit-iv\ n. ''Jiveu t,(i 
iiivestigfitioii; ciu'ious uiiu dolinerate in rc- 

. . , , , . , 
*\V5iGn inoiicy wns his poclicti hs viii-s more cJcU'* 
berate ami invaiigativs. 

Investigator (in-voh'ti-gLlt-ei-) «. [J..1 one 
who investigates or Beareiies diligently into 
ft siilijcct. 'An iiivcstdyatur of tnitli. 

Whately. > r-n c t.- 

Investitxire (in-vest'i-tur), n [Fr &ee In- 
vest,! 1. The act of niYesting; the act of 
giving possession ; the right of giving' pos- 
ses, sioii of any manor, ofliee, honour, or 


heiieilee. , , , . , , , 

The grant of bnd or a feud was perfected by the 
ceremony of corporal investiture at open delivery of 
possession. Blac&stone. 

He had refused to yield up to the pope the investi- 
ture of bisliops. lialetg/t. 

2. That which invests or clothes; invest- 
ment; clothing; covering. 

While we yet have on 

Our gross iiwesHture of mortal weeds. Trench, 
Let him so wait until the bright investiture and 
.sweet warmth of the sunset are withdrawn from the 
waters. Rashtn, 


Investive (in-vest'iv), re. Clothing; eneir- 
cling. ' Inventive mio^e.’ Mir. for Mann. 

Investment (in-vest'ment), n. l. Tlie act of 
investing: (ffl) the act of surrounding, block- 
ing up, or besieging hy an armed force. 

The c.apitul.ation was signed by the commander of 
the fort within six daysai'ter its investment, 

Marshall. 

. (&) Tlie haying out of money in the purchase 
of some species of property. 

Before the investment <jyiA& be made, a change of 
the market might render it ineligible. Hamilton. 

2. That in ivhioli money is invested; as, land 
Is the safest •tnue.s'fmont. — 3. t That tviiicli in- 
vests or clothes; clothes; drc,ss; habit; vest- 
ment, ‘Whose white investments figure in- 
nocence. ’ Shah. 

Investor (in-vest'er), n. One who invests or 
makes an Investment. 

Investuret (in-vest'fir), n. Investment. 

Investuret (in-rest'ur), v.t. l. To put into 
possession of an oflice. 

He hath already investured him in the dukedom 
of Prussia. Ascham, 


2. To clothe. ‘Our monks invostured in 
their copes.' Fuller. 

Inveteracy (in-ve'tcr-a-si), n. Tlie state of 
being inveterate; the state of being firmly 
established; long continuance; the state of 
being ingrained in one’s nature ; flrmness 
01 ’ deep-rooted obstinacy of any finality or 
state acquired by time; as, the inveteracy 
■ of custom and habit; the inveteracy of pre- 
judice, of error, of any evil lialiit, or of a 
disease. ‘The wwefemey of the people’s 
prejudices.’ Addison.. 

Inveterate (in-ve'tdr-at), re. [L. invetera- 
ties, pp. of invetero, to render old— in, and 
vekis.veter is, old. See VETEKAN.] l.f Old; 
long e.stablished. 

it is an and received opinion. liacon. 


2. Firmly estahlislicd hy long continuance; 
deep-rooted; obstinate; as, an MMicffirate dis- 
ease; an inr.e.teiate abuse, ‘Along invetamie 
course and custom of sinning.' South.— 

3. Confirmed in any habit; having habits 
fixed iiy long oontimiance: aiiplied to per- 
sons; as, an inveterate .smoker. — 4. Jlalig- 
naiit; virulent. ‘Terms the most aggravat- 
ing and inveterate.’ H. Broolce. 

Inveterate (in-ve'ter-ilt), v. t. [L. invetero, 
inveteraiiim, to render old. See the adjec- 
tive.] To fix and settle by long continu- 
ance, [Hare.] 

V : , An .vneient tacit expectation, which had by tradi- 
: ,tion been infused and inveieraied into Kien's minds. 

Bacon, 

Inveterately (in-ve'tir-at-li), adv. In tin 
inveterate manner; with obstinacy; viru- 
lentl.)'. 

InveteratenesB (in-ve'ter-at-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being inveterate ; ob- 
stinacy confirmed by time; inveteracy; as, 
.the imeterateness of a mischief. ‘Thefn- 
veterateness of ills malice, ’ 

Sir T. Browne. 
luveteration (in-ve'tf'r- 
. a"shon), vi. , [L. invetera- 
Moi inveterationis, from 
i imetero. See Inteteii- 
: ATE.], The act of harden- 
^ tog: or confirming by long 
continuance. Bailey. 

Invexed (in-vukst'), jip. 

Ixt: heraldry s arched or A chief invexed, 
enarched. 

IttVldioUB (to-vi'di-us), a. [L. mvid.umm, 

: : from invkhai envy, imidus, en\iou.s, from 
. invideo, to look askance at, to look muliei- 
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I ously or spitefully at— in, and video, to see. ] 
i 1. 1 linvious; malignant. 

J slmll open to them the interior secrets of tlii.s 
ttiysteri«u.s art without imposture or invidious re- 
serve. hvetyn. 

2. t To he envied; enviable; de.sirable. 

Sticli n person .niipearetli in n far iiioro lioiiour.sbie 
and f«7.oV/fo«r state titan any prosiierous iier-son. 

Barren’. 

3. Likely to incur or bring on ill-will or 
hatred ; likely to provoke envy. 

Ai^nineninon fomui it an invidious atiair to j;ivc 
the preference to any one of the Grecian heroes. 

Broome. 

InyidiOU.sly (in-vi'di-us-li), adv. In an in- 
vidious manner. 

Invidiousness (in-vi'di-us-nes), n. The aua- 
lifcy of being invidious. 

Invigilance, Invigilancy (in-vi'ji-lans, in- 
vi'ji-lan-si), n. [Ji’refixiu, not, and viyilanco.l 
Want of vigilance; neglect of watching. 
Invigort (in-vi'gcr), v.t. To invigorate; to 
animate ; to encourage. Waterhouse. 
Invigorate (in-vi'goruit), v.t. pret, & pp. in- 
I Vigorated; ppr. invigorating. [L. in, and 
I vigor, strength.] To give vigour to; to 
i strengthen; to animate; to give life and 
energy to. 

Cliristiaii gr.ices an<l virtues they c.inuot be, unless 
I fed. invigorated, and animated by universal charity. 

1 ' Atterlmry. 

Invigoration (in-vi'gor-a"5honh n. The act 
of invigorating or state of being invigorated. 

I find in myself an appetitive faculty which is.sl- 
w.iys in the very height of activity and mvirorafion. 

dt’orris. 

Invilet (in-viT), v.t. [Prefix in, and vile.1 
'To render vile. Daniel. 

Invillaged (in-viTlajd), re. Turned into a 
village. W. Browne. 

Inviiicihility (in-vin'si-biT'i-ti), n. Same as 
hivincihleness. 

Thus :t liappy victory may be gained over invin- 
cibility itself. Barrotu. 

Invincible (in-vin'si-bl), re. [L. invineibilis 
—ill, not, .and mneibUis, tliat may be easily 
gained, from vitioo, to conquer,] Incapable 
of being conquered or subdued ; incapable 
of being overcome; unconquerable; insuper- 
able ; as, aa invincible army. ‘ That invin- 
cible nation.’ Knolles. ‘The consequence 
of invincible error.’ Loche. 

Invincibleness (in-vto'sl-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being invincible; unconquerable- 
ness; insuperableness. 

Invincibly (in-vin'si-bli), adv. In an invin- 
I cilile manner; unconquerably; insuperably. 

I Inviolability (to-vi'6-la-Ml"i-ti), n. 'The 
I state or quality of being inviolable. ‘ 'The 
inviolability of church property.’ J. S. Mill. 
Inviolable (in-vi'6-l.a-bl), re. [1, inviolabilis 
— in, not, and violabilis, that maybe injured 
or violated, from viola, to violate.] 1. Not 
to be profaned; that ought not to he in- 
jured, polluted, or treated with irreverence; 
as, sacred things should be considered in- 
violable. ‘This place inviolable.’ Milton. 

2. Not to be broken; as, an inviolable league, 
covenant, agreement, contract, vow, or pro- 
mise. ‘A league of inviolable amity. ’ Hooker. 

3. Not to be injured or tarnished; as, invio- 
lable chastity or honour. —4. Not susceptible 
of hurt or wound. 

Tlie inviolable saints 

la cubic phalanx ilrm advanc'd entire. Milton, 

Inviolableness (in-vi'o-la-hl-neB), n. Invio- 
lability (which see). 

Inviolably (in-vi'o-la-bli), adv. In an in- 
violable manner; without profanation: 

I without breach or failure ; as, a sanctuary 
1 inviolably sacred; to keep a promise inviol- 
ably. 

Inylolacy (in-vTo-la-si), n. The state of 
1 being inviolate. [Rare,] 

I Inviolate (in-vTo-lat), re. [L. inviolatus— 

I in, not, and violatm, pp. of violo, to injure, 

I to violate.] Unhurt; uninjured; unpro- 
faned ; unpolluted; unbroken. ‘Iho invio- 
late ma.’ Tennyson. 

Blit let invidtate truth be always de.ar 
To thee. Denhavt. 

Inviolated (to-vi'6-lat-ed). re. Unprofaned; 
unbroken; unviolated. Drayton. 
Inylolately (in-vi'6-iat-li), adv. In an in- 
violate manner; so as not to be violated; 
without violation. South. 

Inviolateness (in-vi'6-lS.t-nes), n. The qua- 
I lity of being inviolate, 
j Invlous (in'vi-us), re. . [I. intiius— in, not, 

I and via, w.ay.] Impassable ; untrodden, 

[ ‘ Inviou,s ways/ Htidibras. [Rare.] 
Invioiisness (in'vi-us-nes), n. State of lieing 
I invious or impassable. [Rare.] 

1 Inviousttess .ind emptiness ■ ., . wliere all is lUark i 
and impassable, as perviotisness is the contrary. 

■ . Hr. IFard (ilia). i 


Inviriiity (in-vi-ril'i-ti), n. [Trefix in, not, 
and virility. I Absence of manhood; depar- 
ture from manly character. 

It savours of effeminacy and womanish inviriiity. 

Prynne. 

Inviscate (in-vis'kat), v.t. [L. invisco, in- 
viscatum, to besmear with btod-lime— fa, 
and visewm, the mistletoe, bird-lime made 
from its berries, whence also viscid, j To daub 
or entangle with glutinous matter. [Eai'c.] 
The chameleon’s food being: flies it hath in the 
tongue a mucous and slimy extremity, whereby, upon 
a sudden emission, it inviscates and entangleth those 
insects. Sir T."Bro7one. 

Inviscerate (in-vis'er-at), v.t. [L. inviscero, 
invisceratum, to put into the entrails — in, 
into, and viscus, pi. viscera, the intern.al 
organs of the animal body.] To root or im- 
plant to the interior or deeply, 'Inviscer- 
ating this disposition on our hearts,— to love 
one another.’ Mountague. [Rare.] 
Invised (in'vizd), re. Invisible. 

The diamond, — why, 'twas beautiful and hard, 
Whereto his invited properties did tend. Shak. 
['The meaning, inspected, tried,investigate(l, 
is also suggested by some commentators.] 
Invisibility (in-vi'zi-bil"i-ti), n. ;i. 'The 
state of being invisible; inipci'cuptibleiiess 
to the sight. — 2. That which is invisible. 
‘Atoms and 'faTOsi&ififies,' Landor. 
Invisible (in-vi'zi-bl), re. [Treflx in, not, and 
visible.] Incapable of being seen; imper- 
ceptible by tlie sight. 

To U.S invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works Milton, 

—Invisible green, a shade of green so dark 
as scarcely to be distinguishable from black. 
Invisible (in-vi'zl-bl), n. 1. A Rosicruoian, 
because not daring publicly to declare him- 
self.— 2. A heretic of the sixteenth century, 
who denied the visibility of the Church. 
Invisibleness (in-vTzi-bl-nes), n. The state 
of being invisible; invisibility. 

Invisibly (in-vi'zi-bli), refZu. In a mannerto 
escape the sight; Imperceptibly to the eye. 

1 Invision (in-vi'zhon), n. [Prefix in, not, and 
vision.] Want of vision, or the power of 
seeing. [Rare.] 

Invitation (in-vit-a'shon), n. [L. invitatiOi 
invitationis, from invito, invitatum, to in- 
vite.] 1. 'The act of inviting; solicitation; 
the requesting of a person’s company as to 
an entertainment, on a visit, or the like. ' 
That other answer’d with alowly look, a 

And soon the gracious invitatioii took. Biydeti, 

2. Allurement; enticement. 

She gives tlie leer of inviiaiion, Shak. 

Invitatory (in-vit'a-to-ri), a. Using or con- 
taining invitations. ‘The ‘Venite,' which 
is also called the invitatory psalm’ (the xcv.). 
Hook. 

Invitatory (in-vit'a-to-ri), n. In theif. Cath. 
Ch. a ver.se or anthem sung before the ‘Te- 
nite ’ or 96th Psalm, and repeated to part or 
entirely after each verse. This psalm was 
itself called the Invitatoi'y Psalm, 

Invite (in-vlt'), v. t. pret. & pp. invited; ppr. 
inviting. [L. invito, to invite.] 1. To ask; 
to request; to bid ; to summon; especially, 
to ask to an entertainment or vi.sit; as, to 
invite one to dinner or to a wedding. 

When much company is invited, then be as sparing 
as possible of your coals. Sviift. 

2. To present temptations or allurements to; 
to allure ; to attract ; to tempt to come ; to 
induce by pleasure or hope, ‘ To inveigle 
and invite the unwary sense.’ Milton. 

Shady groves, that ea.sy sleep invite. Xhydeit. ■; 
The people should be in a situation not to invite 
hostilities. Federalist, fay. 

—Call, Invite.Convoke, Summon. See under 
Caie.— Syn. To solicit, bid, call, summon, 
allure, attract, entice. 

Invite (in-vit'), v.i. To give invitation; to 
persuade. 

Come, Myrrha, let us on to the Euphrates ; 

The hour fwwreej-. the galley is prepared. Byi'OH, 

Invite (in-vit'), n. An invitation. [Genteel 
slang.] 

I liave just got an invite from the Kearneys. 

Disraeli, 

Invitementt (in-vit'ment), n. Act of in- 
viting; invitation. 

Nor w ould I wish any invitement of state.s or friends. 

Chapman, 

Inviter (in-vit' 6r), n. One who invites. 
Inviting (in-vit'ing), p. and re. Alluring; 
tempting; attractive; as, lai inviting amuse- 
ment or prospect. 

Nothing is so easy and as the retort of 

abuse and sarcasm. Irving, 

Inviting t (in-vit'ing), n. Invitation. 

He bath sent me an earnest inviting, Shak. 
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Invitingly (in-vit'iiiK-li). adv,. In an invit- 
ing niaiinur; in such a maniiei’ as to invito 
or ill! uro; attractively. 

If he can hut dress up a temptation to look in- 
viiin}rly^ tlie business is done. More. 

Invitingness (iu-vit'in,t;-ne.s), n. 'I'hu (jua- 
.lity of heiiifc inviting; attractiveness. Jer. 
Taylor. 

Invitrifiable (in-vi'tri-fl-.a-U), a. Ll’rcii.v in, 
not, and vitrifiaMe, from vitrify.} Incap- 
ahle of being vitrifled or converted into 
glass. 

Invocate {in'v6-kat), v.t. pret. & pp. invo- 
mted; ppr-. mmeating. [L. invoco, invocat- 
tmi—in, and voco, to call, vox, voice.] To 
inv'oke ; to call on in supplication ; to im- 
plore; to address in prayer. 

If Da^on be thy god, 

Go to his temple, invocafe his aid. Milton. 

Invocation (in-vo-ka'shon), ». [L. invocatio, 
inwoatwnis, from invoco, to call upon. See 
INVOOATE.] 1. The act of invoking or ad- 
dressing in prayer. ‘Invocation of the name 
of God.’ Hooker.— 2. The form or act of 
calling for the assistance or presence of any 
Vicing, particularly of .some divinity; as, the 
invocation at the Muses. 

The whole poem is a prayer to Forttme, .and the 
invocation i.s divided between the two deities. 

Addison. 

S. In Urn), a judicial call, demand, or order; 
as, tlie invocation of papers or evidence into 
a court. — Invocation of saints, in the Church 
of Home, the act or form of addressing the 
saints that are in heaven, in prayer, suppli- 
cating that they would intercede with God 
and obtain those things of which the sup- 
plicator stands in need or which he desires. 
Invocatoiy (in'vo-kat-o-ri), a. Making in- 
vocation; invoking. 

Invoice (in'vois). n. [Fr. envois, things sent, 
goods, forwarded, pi. of envoi, a sending, a 
thing sent, from envoyer, to .send. It. inviaro 
—L. in, and via, a road, a journey.] In com. 
a written account of the particulars of mei*- 
chandise shipped or sent to a pui'chaser, 
consignee, factor, &o., with the value or 
prices and cliarges annexed. 

Invoice (in-vois'). a.f. pret. & pp. invoiced; 
ppr, invoicing. To write or enter in an in- 
voice 

. Goods, wares, and inerchandi.se imported from 
Nonv.ayj and invoiced in tlie current dollar of Nor- 
w.ay, Madison. 

Invoke (in-v6k0, a.f. pret. & pp. invoked; 
ppr. invoking, [See Invocate.] 1. To ad- 
dress in prayer; to call on for assistance and 
protection; as, to invoke the Supreme Being; 
poets invoke the Muses for assistance. 

That which we d.are invoke to bless; 

Our dearest faith; our ghastliest doubt ; 

He, They, One, All. Tennyson. 

2. To call for solemnly or with earnestness; 
as, to invoke the aid of government. —3. To 
order; to call judicially; as, to invoke depo- 
sitions or evidence mto a court. 

Involucel (in-vo'lu-sel), n. [Dim. of invo- 
lucre, invohicrum; Fr. involuealle.] In hot. 
the secondary involucrum or small bracts 
surrounding one of the umbellules of an 
urahelliferous flower, or the florets of a 
cajntulum. See cut under iNVOLirciiB. 
Involucellate (In-vo-lu'sel-liit), a. Sur- 
rounded with involucels. 

Involucellum (in'vo-lu-sel"lura), n. Same 
as Imoluoel. 

Involucral (in-vo-lu'kral), a. Pertaining to 
an invohimim, or having an involucrum. 
IiiTOlucrate, Involncrated (in-vo-lu'krat, 
in-vo-lu'krat-ed), a. Involucred (which see). 
Involucre (in-v6-lu'k6r), ». [L, involucrum, 
an envelope, case, or covering, from involvo, 
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, . Hemlock Plant. < 1 , Involucre, ^5,InvoIuceIs. 

to involve. ] 1. In bot any collection of bracts 
round a cluster of flowers. In umbelliferous 
plants it consists of separate naiTow bracts 
placed in a single whorl; in many composite 
plants these organs are imbricated in seve- 


ral rows. The same name, is also given to 
the superincumbent covering of the sori of 
ferns. —2. In anat. a meinhrane which sur- 
roinuLs or incloses a part, as the pericar- 
dium. 

Involucred (in-vo-lu'kerd), a. Inbot. having 
an involucre, as uinhels, &a. 

Involucret (in-v6-10Tcret), n. An involucel 
(which see). 

Involucrum (in-v«-lu'krum), n. ,S.amo as 

Involucre. 

Involuntarily (in-vo'lnn-ta-ri-li), adw. In 
an involuntary manner; not prompted by 
the will; not by choice; not spontaneously; 
against one’s will. 

Involuntariness (in-vo'lun-ta-ri-nes), n. 
Tlie quality of being uivoluntary; want of 
choice or will. 

Involuntary (in-vo'lun-ta-ri), a. [Prefi.v 
in, not, and voluntary.] Not voluntary: 
(a) not able to act iiccording to will or 
clmice; unwilling. 

The gtith’niijj number, as it moves along-, 

Involves a vast involuntary throng. 

(h) Independent of will or choice ; as, the 
motion of the lie.nrt and arteries is involun- 
tary. (c) Not proceeding from choice; not 
done willingly; opposed to the will; as, a 
slave and a cnniiuered nation yield an 
untary submission to a master. 

Involute (in'vd-lut), n. [.See the adjective.] 
In yearn, the curve traced by any point of a 
flexible and Inextensible string when tlie 
latter is unwrapped, under tension, from a 
given curve; or, in other words, the locus 
of a point in a right line which rolls, without 
sliding, over a given curve. The curve by 
unwrapping wliich a series of involutes is 
obtained iss.aid to be their common evohite, 
and any two involute.? of a curve constitute 
a pair of pai-allel curves, their correspond- 
ing tangents being parallel, and their corre- 
sponding points, situated on the same nor- 
mal, lieing equidistant. 

Involute, Involuted (In'vo-mt, in'vo-lut- 
ed), a. [L. involutus, pp. of involvo. .See 
In volve.] l. In hot. rolled inward from the 
edges; said of leaves in vernation, or of the 
petals of flowers in estivation.— 2. In zool. 
tiumed inwards at the margin, as the exte- 
rior lip in all the Cypreaias: said of the shells 
of molluscs. 

Involutina (in-vol'u-tI"na), n. [See Invo- 
lute.] A fossil genus of Foraminifera, of 
the family Lituolidso, from the lias : so 
named from the manner in which the tuhe- 
like organism is coiled upon itself. 
Involution (in-v6-lu'shon), [L. invo- 
lutio, involutionis, from involvo. See In- 
volve.] 1. 'The action of involving or in- 
folding.— 2. The state of being entangled or 
involved; complication. 


3. t T’liat whicli is wrapped or folded around 
anything; an envelope. ' The iTivoJwtfou or 
membranous covering.’ Sir T. Browne. — 

4. In gram, the insertion of one or more 
clauses or members of a sentence between 
the agent or subject and the verb; a third 
intervening member within a second, &c . ; 
as, habitual falsehood, if loe may judge from 
cx'i>erience, infers absolute deprardty.— 5. In 
arith. nndalg. the raising of a quantity from 
its root to any power assigned; the multi- 
plication of a quantity into itself a given 
number of times; thus, 2x2x2=a Here 

5. the third power of 2, is found by involu- 
tion, or multiplying the number into itself, 
and the product by the same number. See 
Evolution, 4.-6. Inpathol. the resorption 
which organs undergo after enlargement; 
as, the involution of the uterus, which is 
thus restored to its normal size after preg- 
nancy. 

Involve (in-volv'), v.t. pret. & pp. involved; 
ppr. involving. [L. involvo —in, into, and 
volvo, to roll; cog. E. well, n., and wallow.} 

1. To roll up; to entwine; to twine. 

Some of serpent kind. 

Wondrous in length and corpulence, involved 
Their snaky folds. MiUon. 

2. To envelop in anything which exists on 
all sides; to cover with surrounding matter; 
as, to involve in darkness or obscurity.^ 

3. To include by rational or logical con- 
struction; to imply; to comprise, as a logi- 
cal consequence. 

We cannot deraonstr.nte these things so as to show 
that the contrary, necessarily, involves a contradic- 
tion. Tillatson. 

4. To connect by way of natural conse- 
quence. 

He knows 

His end with mine involved. Milton. 


6. To take in; to catuh; to conjoin. 

The gath'riiig number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vast involuntary throng, Pofe. 

C. To ent.angle; to implicate; jis, let not cur 
enemy involve the nation in war, nor mir 
imprudence involve ns in diiticulty; extra- 
vagance often involves men in debt and dis- 
tress, — 7. To give a complicated or intricate 
structure to. 

Florid, witty, or involved di.scourses. Locke, 

8. To blend; to mingle confusedly. ‘ Etirlli 
with liell to mingle and involve.' Milton.— - 

9. In arith. and dig. to raise to any assigned 
power; to multiply, as a quantity, into itself 
a given number of times; as, a (piantity in- 
volved to the third or fourth power.— 1«- 
volve. Implicate, Entangle. See under Im- 
plicate. 

Involvedness (in-volv'ed-nes), n. .State of 
being involved. ‘'The involvedness of all 
men in the guilt of sweai’ing.’ Boyle. 
Involvement (in-voIv'mentX n. Act of in- 
volving; state of being involved; entangle- 
ment, as in debts. 

Invulgar t (iu-vul'gar),-!). t [Prefix in, intens. , 
and vulgar.] 'To cause to become or appenr 
vulgar. ‘ Opened and mvtdgared mysteries. ’ 
Daniel. 

Invulgar (in- vul'gar), a. [Prefl.x in, not, and 
vulgar.] Not vulgar; elegant; refined. 

Judged the sad parents this lost infant owed, 

Were as itn^nlgar as their fruit was fair. Draytons 

Invulnerability (in-vuFner-a-biri-ti), n. 
Tlie quality or state of being invulnerable. 
Invulnerable (in-vul 'mir-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and vulnerahle.] 1. Not vulnerable; 
incapable of being wounded or of receiving 
injury. 

Neither vainly hope 

To be invttlnerahle in those bright nrms. Milton. 
2.Unassailable, as an argument; able to reply 
to Jill arguments ; proof against conviction, 
as a pei’son. 

Invulnerableness (in-vul'ndr-a-bl-nes), n. 
Invulnerability (which see). 

Invulnerably (in-vul'ncr-a-bli), adv. In an 
invulnerable manner; so as to be secure 
from injury; unassuilably. 

Invulnerate (in-vul'ndr-at), a. [L. invul- 
7ieratus — in, not, and viuneratus, pp. of 
vuhiero, to wound, from vulnus, vulncris, a 
wound,] Thatisuot, or cannot be, wounded; 
unhurt; invulnerable. 

Inwall (in-wgl'), v.t. To inclose or fortify 
with a wall. 

Inward (in'wSrd), a. [A. Sax. mneweard— 
hme, from prep, in, and suffix -leard.] 1. In- 
ternal; interior; placed or being within; as, 
inward parts.— 2. In or connected with the 
mind, soul, or feelings. ‘An inward and 
spiritual grace.’ Coni. Prayer. ~S. Intimate; 
domestic; f.'irailiar. 

Who knows the lord protector’s mind herein! 

Who is most inward'-with the noble duke! Sliai, 

Inward (in'wCrd), adv. 1, Toward the inside : 
toward the centre or interior.— 2. Into the 
mind or thoughts. 

Celesti.vl Light, shine iiitoard. Milton. 

Inward (in'werd), n. 1. 1 An intimate. 

Sir, I was an inward of his. A sliy fellow was the 
duke, , Shak. 

2. 'The inside; part within; especially, in the 
plural, the inner parts of an animal; the 
bowels; the viscera. 

Wlierefore breaks that sigh 
From the of thee? Slink. 

S.f pi. Mental endowments; intellectual 
parts ; ingenuity ; genius. ‘ Good, wise m- 
wards.’ Chapman. 

Inwardly (in'werd-li), adv. In an inward 
manner: (a) in the inner parts; internally. 
Let Benedick, like covered fire, 

Consume aw<iy in sighs, waste imuardly. Sha?c. 
(&)In the heart; privately; secretly; as, he 
inwardly repines, (c) Toward the centre; 
as. to cui’ve inwardly. (d)t Intimately; 
thoroughly. ‘I shall desire to know him 
move mwardly.' Beau. & Fl. 

Inwardness (u/werd-nes), n. l. The state 
of being inwai’d or internal.— 2. Intimacy ; 
familiarity; attachment: 

You know my inwardness and love 
Is very much unto the prmce and Claudio. Skak. 

3. Internal state. ‘The inwardness of 
things.’ Dr. H. More. [Bare.] 

Inwards (in'werdz), adv. Inward ; toward 
the inside. [The adverbs iimard and m- 
wards are used indifferently.] 

Inweave (in-wev'), v.t. pret, inwove; pp. in- 
woven, mwove; ppr. inweaving. [Prefix in, 
iind weave.] 'To weave together; to inter- 
mix or intertwine by weaving. 

Down they cast 

Their crowns MJTOOTC with amatant and gold. Milton,. 
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IUWlieel(i!i-''Viitjrj, [Prulix in, and wheel.} 
To eiioii-L'lti. 

I-teaven’s grace imslteel ye ! 

And nSi good thoughts and prayers dwell about, ye ! 

Beau, eV hi. 

Inwick (iit'wil’:). «• P'rfiflx *«■. 

a narrow port or passage.] In the game of 
(turlhig, a station in which the stone stops 
yery near the tee after passing through a 

In-rtt t (in'wlt), _ Mind ; understanding ; 
conscience. Wickliffe. 

Inwith (iu'with), prep. Within. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

latVOOd (in-wijdO, v. t. [Prefix in, and wood.} 
To liidc in woods. 

lie got out of the river and inu’ooded lumself so as 
the ladies lost the luarhing Ills sportfuhiess. Sidney. 

Biworlt (in- work'), r.f. pret. A pp. inworkcil 
or inwrought; ppr. iiiworkmg. [Prefix in, 
and work.'} To work in or within. [Bare.] 
Inwork (in-werk''). v.i. To work, operate, or 
exert energy witliin. 

Inworn (in-worn'), p. and a. [Prefix in, and 
worn, pp. of wear.} Worn or worked into; 
inwrought. ‘ Paultiness . . . long since in- 
worn hito the very essence thereof.’ Milton. 
lawove, Iawoveii<in-wov', iu-wov'n), pp. of 
inweme. 

The dusky strand of Death intomen here 
With dear lave’.s tie. Tennyson. 

lEtwrap (in-rap'), D.f. pret. &pp. inwrapped; 
ppr. itmrapping. [Pi-etlx in, and wrap,} 
I. To cover hy wrapping ; to involve ; to in- 
fold; as, to be imompped in smoke or in a 
cloud; to imamp in a cloak.— 2. To involve 
in difficulty or pei-plexity; to perplex. 

The case is no sooner made than resoiveci, if it he 
made hot inwrapped, but plainly and perspicuously. 

Bacon. 

Inwrap (in-rap'), v,t. [Probably for inrap 
—in, and rap, to seize and bear away, to 
transport. Comp. rdpt. ] To transport ; 
to ravish. Spelled also Himmp. 

For if such holy song 
/nwrap our fancy long, 

Time will ruii back and fetch the age of gold. PHltan. 

lEWreathe (in-rSTH'), v.t. pret. & pp. in- 
wreathed; ppx. inwreathing. [Prefix in, 
and wreathe.} To surround or encompass, 
as with a wreath, or with something in the 
form of a wreath. 

Resplendent locks iniureatlied with beams. Milton, 

Inwrouglit (in-rfit'), p. and av [Prefix in, 
Sind ivroughi, from work.} Wrought or 
worked in or among other things ; adorned 
with figures. ‘ Diaper’d with inxoronght 
fiower.s.' Tennymi. 

lo (Po), n. pi. Ios(i'6z). [I.] An exclama- 
tion of joy or triumph, 
lodal (i'o-dal), n. [Prom iodine and alcohol} 
(G.>HI;>,0.) An oleaginous liquid obtained 
from the action of alcohol and nitric acid 
on iodine. 

lodate (i'od-at), 'll. [See Iodine.] Any com- 
pound of iodic acid with abase. Theiodates 
form deflagrating mixtures with combus- 
tible matters, and on being heated to low 
redness oxygen gas is disengaged, and a 
metallic iodide remains. None of them 
have been found native. They are all of 
very .sparing si ilubility, excepting the iodates 
of the alkalies. See lOWO. 

Iodic (i-od'ik), a. Containing iodine; 
as, iodio silver. —Iodic acid (lilOjj), an 
acid formed by the action of oxidizing 
agents, on iodine in presence of water or 
alkalies. Iodic acid is a 'white semi-trans- 
, parent solid substance, which is inodorous, 
but has an a.sti'ingent sour taste. It is very 
soluble in water, and detonates when heated 
with charcoal, sugar, and sulphur. Deoxid- 
izing agents reduce it partly to hydriodic 
acid, which then reacts upon the remaining 
iodic acid to form , iodine and water. It 
combines with metallic oxides, forming 
, salts, which are termed iodates, and the.se, 
like the chlorates, yield oxygen when 
heated, and an iodide remains. 

Iodide (Pod-id), n. A hinm'y compound of 
iodine, with elements more electro-positive 
than itself; thus, iodide of sodium, &e.: . 
Iodine (i'od-in or Pod-in), n. [Or. iodes, 
resembling a violet — ion, a . violet, and 
, cidohVrcseinblailoe,] Sym. I. At. wt. WT. 
Isi chem. a peculiar non-metallic elementary 
solid substance, constituting one of the 
group of halogens. It exists in the •water 
of the ocean and mineral sjn'ings, in marine 
molluscous aniinalSj and in sea-weeds, from 
: the ashes of , which it is chiefly procured. 
At the . ordinary temperature of the atmo- 
; sphere It is a solid crystalline body, Iodine 
Tinites readily:: with chlorine, potassium, 

Pate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, her; pir 


(fee., witli the emission of light and great 
heat, it is a non-conductor of electri- 
city, and, like oxygen and chlorine, is a 
negative electric. Like chlorine, it destroys 
vegetable colours, but with less energy. 
Its colour is bluish Mack or grayish black, 
of a metallic lustre. It is often in scales, 
resembling those of micaceous iron ore; 
sometimes in brilliant rhomboidal plates 
or in elongated octahedrons. The specific 
gravity of solid iodine is 4.-047. At 225° it 
fuses, and enters into ebullition at 347°. 
Its vapour is of an exceedingly rich violet 
colour, a character to which it owes the 
name of iodine, 't'liis vapour is remarkably 
dense, itsspeciflcgravityheing8-782. Iodine 
has a very acrid taste, and its odour resembles 
that of chlorine. It is an irritant poison ; hut 
in small doses, and cantiously administered, 
it has occasionally been of great service in 
certain forms of glandular disease. It is 
very sparingly soluble in water, but dissolves 
copiously in alcoliol and in ether, forming 
dark brown liquids. It possesses strong 
powers of combination, and forms, with 
tlie pure metals, and most of the simple 
iion-metalllc substances, compounds which 
ai'e termed iodides. With hydrogen and 
oxygen it forms iodic acid; combined with 
hydrogen it forms hydriodic acid. Starch is 
a characteristic test of iodine, forming with 
it a compound of a deep blue colour. This 
test is so delicate that a solution of starch 
dropped into water containing less than a 
millionth part of iodine is tinged blue by it. 
The great consumption of iodine is in medi- 
cine; it is employed in its pure state, and 
in the form of iodide of potassium, 
lodism (i'od-izm), n. In pathol. a peculiar 
morbid state produced by the use of iodine. 
Iodize (i'od-iz), v.t. pret. &pp. iodized; ppr. 
iodizing. 1. In med. to treat with iodine; 
to impregnate or affect mth iodine.— 2, In 
photog. to prepare, as a plate, with iodine; 
lodizer (i'od-iz-Sr), n. One who or that which 
iodizes. 

Iodoform U-od'6-form),n. (CHIj.) A com- 
pound analogous to chloroform, produced by 
the action of alkalies or alkaline carbonates 
on wood-spirit, alcohol, or ether, and also on 
cane-sugar, glucose, gum, dextrin, and other 
albuminous substances, 
lolite (i'o-lit), n. [Gr. ion, a violet, and lithos, 
stone. ] A silicate of magnesium, aluminium, 
and iron, a mineral of a violet blue colour, 
with a shade of pui-ple or black, called also 
Bichroite, because the tints along the two 
axes are unlike, and Cordierite. It occurs 
in six-sided rhombic prisms. Its varieties 
are the smoky-blue peliom and steinheilite. 
Ion 6'on), n. One of the elements of an electro- 
lyte, or compound body undergoing electro- 
lysation. Those elements of an electrolyte 
which are evolved at the anode are termed 
anions, and those which are evolved at the 
cathode cations, and when these are spoken 
of together they are called ions. Thus water, 
when electroIy.sed, evolves two ions, oxygen 
and hydrogen, the former being an anion, 
the latter a cation. 

Ionian (i-o'ni-an), a. Relating to Ionia in 
Greece, or to tlie lonians; Ionic. 

Ionic (i-on'ik). O'. [Gr. io-ni/fos.] Relating 
to Ionia, or to the Ionian Greeks . — Ionic 
order, one of the five orders of architcotnre. 
'Ihe distinguishing characteristic of this 
order is the volute of its caiiital. In the 
Grecian Ionic the volutes aiipear tlie same 
on the front and rear; being connected on 
the flanks by a haluster-lilce form; through 
the external angles of the capitals of tlie 
corner columns, however, a diagonal volute 
is introduced. Tlie Romans gave their 
Ionic four diagonal volutes, and curved 
the sides of the abacus. Tlie Gi-eek volute 
continues the fillet of the spiral along tlie 
face of the abacus, whereas in the Roman 
its origin is behind the ovolo. In tiie mod- 
ern Ionic capital the volutes are placed 
diagonally, and the abacus has its sides 
hollowedont. The shaft, including the base, 
which is half a diameter, and the capital to 
the bottom of the volute, generally a little 
more, is about nine diameters higli, and 
may be fluted in twenty-four flutes, with 
fillets between them; these fillets are semi- 
circular. 'The pedestal is a little taller and 
more ornamented than the Doric. The bases 
used with this order are very various. T'ho 
Attic base is very often used, and with an 
astragal added above the upper torus makes 
a beautiful and appropriate base. The cor- 
nices of this order may be divided into 
three divisions --- the plain Grecian cor- 
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I nice, the dentil cornice, and the modillion 
cornice. 'The best examples of the Ionic 
I order are the temple on the Ilissus, those of 
Minerva Polias 
and Ereclithe- 
us in the Acro- 
polis, and the 
aqueduct of 
Hadrian at 
Athens; the 
temple of Eor- 
tunaYirilis and 
the Coliseum 
at Rome. The 
boldness of the 
capital, with 
the beauty of 
the shaft, 
makes it eligi- 
ble for por- 
ticoes, fron- 
tispieces. en- 
trances to 
houses, &c, — 
Ionic dialect, a 
dialect of the 
Greek language 
used in Ionia. 
— Ionic foot, in 
pros, a foot con- 
sisting of four 
syllables.eitlier 
Ionic Order, two short and 

two long, or two 
long and two short . — Ionic metre, a metre 
consisting of Ionic feet . — Ionic mode, in 
music, an airy kind of music. Reckoning 
from grave to acute, it was the second of 
the five middle modes,— Jonic sect of sekowi, 
a sect or school of philosophers founded by 
'Thales of Miletus in Ionia. Tlieii' distin- 
guishing tenet was, that water is. the prin- 
ciple of all natural thing.?. 

Ionic (i-on'ik), n. In pros, (a) an ionic foot. 
(5) An ionic verse or metre, , 
lonidium (i-on-i'di-um), n. [Gi-. ion, a vio- 
let, and cidos, resemblance.] A large genus 
of subtropical American plants, belonging 
to the nat. order Violacea}. I. parvijlorum 
is used by the Spanisn Americans, and i. 
poaxja by the Brazilians, as a substitute for 
ipecacuanha. The so-called white ipeca- 
cuanha consists of the roots of I. Ipeca- 
cuanha. 

Iota (i-o'ta), n. [Gr. idta.] Primarily the 
name of the Greek letter i, which in con- 
tractions is often indicated by a sort of , dot 
under another letter (as «); hence, a very 
small quantity; a tittle; a jot. 

You will liave the goodness then to put no stuffing 
of any description in my coatj you will not pinch me 
an lata tighter across the waist than is natural to tiuat 
part of my body. Lord Lyttm. 

I 0 U (I' 6 u). li.e. I owe you.} A paper 
having on it these letters, followed by a 
sum, and duly signed: in use as an acknow- 
ledgment of a debt, and taken as evidence 
thereof. 

Ipecacuanha (i-pe-kak'u-au"a), n. [The 
Brazilian name.] An emetic substance, of a 
nauseous odour and repulsive bitterish taste, 
the dried root of several plants of the nat. 
order Ruinaceai growing in Simtii America. 
All the kinds have nearly tlie same ingre- 
dients, but differ in the amount of the active 
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principle which they contain. The best is 
the ammlated, yielded by the Cephaelis Ipe- 
cacuanha, & small shrubby plant, a native : 
of Brazil, New Granada, and other parts of 
South America. Of this soi’t there are tliree 
v.arieties, namely, the hiwvn, red, and gray 
or gray-white, called also gi’eater:annulated: 
ipecacuanha. As tliis is the only sort sent 
from Rio Janeiro, it is sometimes called 
Brazilian or Lisbon ipecacuanha. The root: 
is hard, breaks short and granular (not 
fibrous), exhibiting a resinous, waxy, or fai’- 
inaceous Anterior, white or grayish. Ipe- 
qaonanha is also obtained from the plants 
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jPsiichntria t'mr.tkci, a native of Xew Gran- 
ada, unci JiichardKoma mihra, a Brazilian 
Itlaufc. Tile dust or powder of ipeeacuanha, 
applied to any mucous surface, causes ir- 
ritation and increased secretion from the 
part. It is chieliy emplcjyod to excite the 
Ktoinach either to augmented secretion, or 
to invert its action aiid produce vomiting. 
It i.s also capable, by being combined with 
other substances, of being directed to the 
skin, and producing inci-easecl perspiration; 
as in the well-known Dover’s powder. When 
given in very small doses It improves the 
appetite and digestive powers; in a some- 
what larger close it acts on the intestines, 
and in a still larger, from 15 to 20 grains, it 
occasions vomiting. The roots of other 
plants are used in tropical countries as 
emetics, and are often termed ipecacuanha. 
The name of American ipecacuanha is given 
to the Euphorbia Ipecacuanha, a plant which 
grows in sandy places in Xorth America. 
It is emetic, purgative, diaphoretic; but apt 
to produce hypercatharsis. 

IpocraSjt «■ Hippocras. Chaucer. 

.Ipomsea (jp-o-me'a), n. [Gr. ips, ipos, bind- 
weed, and honioios, like.] A large genus of 
plants of the nat. order Convolvulacete, con- 
sisting of twining prostrate, or rarely low 
and erect herbs, with entire, lobed, or di- 
vided leaves.and usually large showy flowers 
growing in small cymes (or rarely singly) in 
the axils of the leaves. Tliey are widely 
distributed in warm regions, a few occurring 
in North America and in extra -tropical 
Africa and Australia. The species of most 
importiince is I. purga, which yields the 
Jalap of commerce. See Japap. 

Ipse dixit (ip'se diks'it), n. [L., he himself 
said.J A mere assertion without proof. ‘To 
acquiesce in an y5,se ' Whately. 

It-, a form of the prefix In (which see). 
Iracund (i'ra-kund), a. [L. iraoundus, angry. ] 
Angry; irritable; passionate. Carlyle. 
Iranian (i-ra'ni-an), a. Relating or per- 
taining to Iran, the native name of Persia; 
specifically, applied to a family of Indo- 
European or Aryan tongues, including Per- 
sian, Zend, Pehlevi, Parsi or Pazend, and 
cognate tongues. The word is derived from 
the legendary history of the Persian race 
given in Pirdusi’s Book of Kings, according 
to which Iran and Tur are two of three 
brothers, from whom the tribes Iran (Per- 
sians) and Turan (Turks and their cognate 
tribes) sprang. 

IrasciMUty (i-ras'i-bil"i-ti), n. [Prom iras- < 
dble.] The quality of being irascible or 
easily excited to anger; irritability of tem- 
per. 

The irascibility of this class of tryants is generally 
exerted upon petty provocations. yoknsoii. 

Irascible (i-ras'i-bl), a. [E. irascihilis, from 
irasaor, to be angry, from ira, anger. ] Sus- 
ceptible of anger ; easily provoked or in- 
flamed with resentment; irritable; as, an 
irascible man; an irascible temper. ^Irascible 
passions. ' Arbuthnot. 

firascibleness (i-ras'i-bl-nes), n. Irascibility 
(which see). 

Irascibly (i-ras'i-bli), adv. In an irascible 
manner. 

Irate (i-rflt'), a. [E. iratus, angry, from 
irascor, to be angry.] Ireful; angry; en- 
raged ; incensed ; wrathful. ‘ Some irate 
remonstrance.’ Dickens. 

Here his words failed him, and the irate colonel, 
with glaring, eyes and purple face . . . stood . . . 
speechless before his young enemy. Thackeray. 
Ire(ir), n. [O.Pr., from E. ira, wrath.] Anger; 
wrath; keen resentment. ' 

: Thus will persist, relentless in his tVc. Dryden. 
Ireful (ir'fnl), a. Pull of ire; angry; wroth. 

‘ 'The i)-c/«l bastard Orleans. ’ Shale. 

Irefully (ir'ful-li), adv. In an ireful or angry 
manner. ‘Irefully enraged.’ Drayton. 
Irefalness pr'ful-nes), n. The condition of 
being ireful; wrath; anger; fury. Wickliffe. 
Irenarcb (fren-ark), n. Same as Eirenarch 
(which see). 

Irene (i-re'ne), M. [6r. eimie, peace.] l. The 
Greek goddess of peace. --2. One of the 
small planets or asteroids between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter, discovered by Mr. 
Hind, 20th May, 1851. 

Irenic, Irenical (i-ren'ik, i-ren'ik-al), a. [Gr. 
eirene, peace. ] Peaceful ; promoting or 
fitted to promote peace; pacific. 

Holy meek his temper was, his many irenical 
tracts do show. Pref. to Bp. HalFs Rem. 

Irenicon (i-ren'i-kon), n. [Gr. c.irSniJcos, 
eirSnikon, peaceful, from eifene, peace.] A 
proposition, scheme, or arrangement de- 
signed for peace, especially in the Church. 


They must, in all likelihoocl (without any other 
iremeoit), have restored pe.ace to the Chnrch. 

South. 

Irestone (u’'.ston), n. In tnining, a general 
term for any hard rook. Amted. 

Irian (i'ri-an), a. In anat. of or pertamin,g 
to the iris. 

The iris receives the zrian nerves. Dun^lisou. 
Iricism (Pri-aizm), n. An Irish mode of cx- 
jirti.ssion; a blunder; a bull; ;iny Iri.sli pecu- 
liarity of behaviour. 

Iridaee^ (i-rid-fi'se-S), n. pi. [See Ibis.] A 
natural order of endogenous plants, usually 
with equitant leaves, but more particularly 
characterized by having three stamens with 
extrorse anthers and an inferior ovary. 
They are principally natives either of the 
Cape of Good Hope or of the middle parts of 
Nortli America and Europe. Tlie iris and 
crocus are representatives of the predomi- 
nant nortlieni form of the order, as Gladio- 
lus and Ixia are of the genera prevalent in 
the southern hemisphere. 'The .species are 
more remarkable for their beautiful fugitive 
flowers than for their utility. The various 
species of iris, ixia, gladiolus, tigridia, cro- 
cus, &e., are among the favourite flowers of 
the gardener, 

Iridaea (I-rid-e'a), n. A genus of rose-spored 
alg® growing on rocks in the sea, dis- 
tinguished by its flat, simple, or loosely 
divided frond, bearing compound capsules 
immersed in its subst.anoe. I. edulis is 
called dulse in the soutli of England. It is 
of nutritious quality, and Is eaten by fisher- 
men either raw or pinched between hot 
irons. 

Iridal (Prid-al), a. [Gr. iris, iridos, the 
rainbow.] Belonging to or resembling the 
rainbow. 

Descartes came far nearer the true philosophy of 
the iridal colours. IVhexueU. 

Iridectomy (i-rid-ek'to-mi), n. [Gr. iris, iri- 
dos, the ins, and ektome, a cutting out— e/{, 
out, and tome, a cutting, from temno, to 
cut. 3 In su7g. the operation of cutting out 
a portion of the iris for the purpose of form- 
ing an artificial pupil. 

Iridescence (I-rid-es'ens), n. The condition 
of being iridescent ; exhibition of colours 
like those of the rainbow. 

The St. Mark’s porches are full of doves, that 
ne.stle among the marble foliage, and mingle the soft 
iridescence of their living plumes, changing at every 
motion, with the tints, liardly less lovely, that have 
stood unchanged for seven hundred years. Rus&in. 

Iridescent (i-rid-es'ent), a. [From in's.] 
Having colours like the rainbow; exliibiting 
or giving out colours like those of the rain- 
bow; gleaming or shimmering with rainbow 
colours. 

In the bright intervals, blue sky overhead, the or- 
chard grass dappled with sunshine, the iridescent 
sea glimpsing through leafy twigs, all want better. 

Fraser's Mag-. 

Iridian (i-rid'i-an), a. Pertaining to the 
iris. 

Iridium (i-rid'i-um), n. [Iris (which see), 
and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A metal of a 
whitish colour, not malleable, found in the 
ore of platinum and in a native alloy with 
osmium. Its speoifle gravity is above 18. 
Sym. Ir. At. wt. 197. It takes its name from 
the variety of colours which it exhibits 
While dissolving in hydrochloric acid. The 
native alloy with osmium, or native iridium, 
is of a steel-gray coloiu’ and shining metallic 
lustre. It usually occurs in small irregxflar 
Hat grains, in alluvial soil, in South Ame- 
rica. Iridium is of all metals the most in- 
fusible; it is brittle, and when carefully 
polished has the appearance of platinum. 
When heated to redness in the air, if finely 
divided, it is oxidized, but not if in mass. 
One of its most remarkable characters is 
the extreme difficulty with wSich it is acted 
on by acids. When strongly heated it ap- 
pears to be insoluble in all acids, but when 
reduced by hydrogen it is dissolved by nitro- 
muriatic acid. Iridium combines with oxy- 
gen forming oxides, and with chlorine form- 
ing chlorides. 

Iridosmine, Mdosmium (i-rid-os'min, l- 
rid-os'mi-um), n. In mineral, a native com- 
pound of iridium and osmium, forming an 
osmide of iridium, in which the iridium is 
less or more replaced by platinum, rhodium, 
and ruthenium. It occurs commonly in ir- 
regular flattened grains, and being harder 
than common platinum, with which it is 
generally found, it is used for pointing gold 
pens. 

Iris (i'ris), n. pi Irises fi'ris-es). [E. iris, 
iridis, Gv. iris, the rainhow.] 1. The rain- 
bow. In class, myth, the goddess of the 



Iris or ,Flower-de-lis 
(Iris pseudacorns). 


rainbow and the messenger of tlie gods; 
hence, soinetiines used lor any messenger. 

Let me hear from thee : 

For wheresoe'er thou art hi this world's globe, 

I'll have ail Ms that shall had thee out, Shak. 

2. An appearance reseinliling tiio rainbow; 
the hues of the rainbow as seen in sunlit 
spray, tlio spectrum of sunlight, &c.. 

In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnish’d 
dove. ‘ Tennyson, 

3. In anat. a muscular curtain stretched 
vertically at the anterior part of the eye, in 
tlie midst of tlie aqueous humour, in which 
it forms a kind of circular flat partition, 
separating the anterior from the posterior 
chamber. It is perforated by a circular 
opening called the pupil, which is constantly 
varying- its dimensions, owing to the vary- 
ing contractions of tlie concentric and 
radiating muscular fibres of the iris. —4. The 
flower-de-lis or flng-fiower, a beautiful and 
extensive genus of plants of the nat. order 

Iridaeeie. The species 
are chiefly distributed 
over Southern Europe 
and Northern Asia, a 
few being found in 
North America and 
North Africa. The I. 
Jlorentina or oi'i’is-root 
is used to make tooth 
and hair powder; its 
rhizome possesses ca- 
thartic and emetic pro- 
perties, Other species, 
as I. tuherosa, I. versi- 
color, and I. verna, are 
cathartic. The seeds 
of the common British 
yellow flag (I. pseud- 
a corns), when roasted, 
form a substitute for 
coffee. A large num- 
ber of species are in cultivation, and are 
Justly valued for the beauty of their flowers. 

5. In astron. one of the small planets or as-: 
teroids between the orbits of Mars and Ju- 
piter, discovered by Mr. Hind, 18th August, 
1847. It revolves round the sun in 1341:64 
solar days, and is about 2§ times the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun. 

Irisated (i'ris-at-ed), a. Exliibiting the pris- 
matic colours; resembling the rainbow. 
Iriscope (I'l'i-skflp), n. [Gr. iris, the rain- 
bow, and skopeo, to see.] A philosophical 
toy for exhibiting prismatic colours. It 
consists of a plate of highly polished black 
glass, having its surface smeared with a 
solution of fine soap and subsequently dried 
by rubbing it clean with a piece of chamois 
leather. If we breathe upon the glass sur- 
face thus prepared through a glass tube, 
the vapour is deposited in brilliant coloured 
rings, the outei'most of wMch is black, while 
the innermost has various colours, or no 
colour at all, in proportion to the quantity 
of vapour deposited. The colours in these 
rings, when seen by common light, corre- 
spond with Newton’s refleoted rings, or 
those which have black centres, the only- 
difference being that in the plate of vapour, 
which is thickest in the middle, the rings 
in the iriscope have black cii-cumferences. 
Iris-disease (i"ris-diz-ez').«- Rainbow ring- 
worm, a species of herpes. 

Msed (i'rist), a. Containing colours like 
those of the rainbow. 

Irish (i'rish), a. 1. Pertaining to Ireland or 
its inhabitants.— 2. t Pertaining to the High- 
landers of Scotland; Erse. 

Irish (Irish), n. 1. With plural significa- 
tion, the people of Ireland; the natives of 
Ireland.— 2. The Irish language ; the Hiberno- 
Celtic. — 3.1 An old game, differing very 
slightly from backgammon. 

The inconstancy of irish fitly represents the 
changeableness of ’human occurrence.s, since it ever 
.stands so fickle that one nialignant throw can quite 
ruin a never so well built game. Bp. Hall, 

4. Irish linen. 

Irishism (i'rish-izm), n. A mode of speak- 
ing peculiarlto the Irish; nn Iricism. 
Msh-moss d'rish-mos), n. See Caerageen. 
Irishry (iTish-ri), n. The people of Irehind, 

‘ The whole D-ishry of rebels. ’ Milton. 

A rising of the Irishry against the Englishry was 
no more to be apprehended. Macanlay. 

Iritis, Mditis (i-rPtis, i-ri-di'tis), n. [Gr. 
iris, iridos, and term, itis, signifying inflam- 
mation.] Inflammation of the Iris of the 
eye. _ ^ 

Irk (erk), v.t, [O.E. irke, yrke, to weary, to 
become wearied or tired in doing anything; 
regarded by Skeat as the same word as Sw. 
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t(j ur^e, euforiie, press, from same root 
as work, lureak, aiid urye. ] To weui'y ; to give 
pail! to; to iujaoy; now used chiefly or only 
iiniKii'.soiially ; a.s, it irket/i or 'irks me, it 
gives me u]ieasiae.S3. 

It wxftr' hi III to be here, he could not rest. 

J/tz/A ArnoM. 

IrICSOine (crlc'sum), a. 1. Wearisome; tedi- 
ous; tirthsomc; hurdensome; vexatious; giv- 
ing tineasiness : used of something trouble- 
some by long eontiimanco or repetition; as, 
vrlcHomc hours; irksome toil or taslc.-— 2. t Sor- 
rowful; sad; weary; uneasy. ‘ Having yrockt 
his frAsewc spright.' Spenser. 

Irljsoniely (ork'sum-li), mlv. In an irlc, 
some, vexatious, wearisome, or tedious man. 
ner. 

Irksomeness (erk'.sum-neB),M. The quality 
or state of being irksome; ve.xatioiisness ; 
tediousno.ss; ivearisomeness. 

The irksomeness of tli.at truth . . . wus so un- 
pleasant to them, that everywhere they call it a bur- 
(icu. Milton. 

Iron (i'ern), n. [A. .Sax. iren, isen, tsern; 
comp. Goth, eiisarn, Icel. jdrn (contr. from 
older 'foa?'Ji),O.H.G. mmi, Slod.G-. eisen. The 
. word appears to be in form an adj., and the 
name ruiiy have been given from glancing 
like tee. (See I ce.) Comp.Skr.ai/ccs,W.kaiam, 
Ir. ia/ran, Armor, houarn. ] 1. The com- 
monest and most useM of all the metala; 
of a livid whitish colour inclined to gray, 
internally composed, to appearance, of small 
facets, and .siiseeptiMe of a fine polish. .Sym. 
Fe. At. wt. 56. It constitutes, according to 
, some, about 2 per cent, of the whole mineral 
: crust of the globe. Its oocurrenee in a na- 
tive state, however, is exceedingly rare; but 
there are few mineral substanees in which 
its presence may not be detected. Such as 
contain it in certain f(n’m.s and in suflioient 
quantity are called ores 0/ iVon. Iron exists 
h i uatnro under four dilfereat states— the na- 
tivestate; that of an oxide; in oomhinatioii 
with combustible bodies, particularly sul-, 
phur; and Anally, in the state of salts. The 
principal ores of iron are— (1) Hematite or 
ferric oxide. (2) Magnetic or feiTO,soferric 
oxide. (3) Glayband and blackhand, which 
contain carbonate of ii*on. (4) Spatliose or 
ferrous carbonate, (5) Iron pyrites or ferric 
sulphide. The cast-iron of commerce is ob- 
" tained by the ore being calcined, or roasted, 

: and.thereby detaoiied from its more volatile 
; impurities, and then exposed, along with 
. certain proportions of coal or coke and 
: lime, to intense heat in a blast furnace. By 
the action of these materials at a high tem- 
perature the oxygen and earthy matter of 
: /the ore are separated from the metal, which 
, hy reason of its greater density collects at 
The bottom of : the furnace, and is run off 
into moulds, while the earthy matters float 
on the surface, and are run oil as slag. Thi,? 
pi'ocess is called and the iron in 

this state receives the name of pip-iron. It 
. is converted into loroiigM ov malleahle iron 
by a further process of purification called 
piUklling. It then becomes known in com- 
merce as rod or bar iron. Cast-iron con- 
, . tains about 3’5 per cent, of carbon, malle- 
able-iron about 0-4 per cent.; intermediate 
between the two in this respect stands 
ateeZ> wMoli contains about l per cent, of 
carbon, .and possesses certain properties, 
that I’onder it perhaps the most important 
form in which this metal is emploj'ed, the 
range of its application extending from the 
miimte and delicate balance -spring of a 
. watch to thelarge and ponderous war vessel. 

2. An instrumeiit or utensil made of iron; 

as, a flat-iron; a snjoothing-irojn 

Caiist thou fill his stcitt with barbed imnst Job xli. 7, 

S. Usually in the plural, fetters; chains; 
manacles; handcuffs, 

... He was laid in jS-ow, Ps. cv. xS, 

--~Tq hme^r^ the Jire, to be en- I 

gaged in many undertakings. 

Iron (i'iini), a. 1, Made of iron; consisting 
..of iron; as, aniim gate; an imr bar; iron 
dust. ‘An iron crow.’ Shale.— -2. Ee.sem- 
...hling Iron in some respect, either really or 
:metaphorically ; : hence such meanings as 

(а) harsh; rude; severe; miserable. 

: /»•()« years of wars and danger!!, Keiue. 

(б) Binding fast ; not to he broken, ‘ Him 
. death’s imi sleep oppressed.’ Phillips, 

(c) Hard of understanding; dull. ‘Iron- 
wltted fools.* Shak. (d) Capable of great 
endurance; firm; robust; as, an iro/i con- 
stitution. (e) Not to be bent; inflexible; as, 
an iron will. —Iron age (a), in class, myth. 
the last and wickedest and most unlovely 



Iron-bark Tree (Eucalyptfts 
resinifera\. 


of tlio three ages into which the world's 
history rvas divided— the others being the 
golden and silver ages. It was the age in 
which the ancient WTiters themselves lived, 
and is presumably that in which we now 
are. (h) In archceoL the last of the three 
ages into which archasologists have divided 
the prehistoric period of the post-tertiary 
epoch. In the iron age implements, &c., 
of iron begin to appear, although stone 
and bronze implements are found along 
with them. 'The iron age had commenced 
ill our country before the Romans lirought 
it into the region of history. See AoE, 
Bronze Age under Bronze. 

Iron (i'ern), v.t. 1. 'To smooth with an in- 
strument of iron.— 2. To shackle with irons; 
to fetter or handcuff. ‘Ironed like a male- 
factor.’ Sir W. Scott.— S. 'To furnish or arm 
with iron. 

Iron-toark Tree (i'6rn-bark tre), n. A name 
among Austral- 
ian colonists for 
the species of 
the genus Euca- 
lyptus which 
have solid bark, 
but more par- 
ticularly to the 
species P. resi- 
nifera, an Aus- 
tralian tree with 
ovato - lanceol- 
ate leaves which 
attains a height 
of from 150 to 
260 feet. From 
this tree is ob- 
tained Botany 
Bay kino, used 
in medicine as 
a substitute for 
kino. Wlienthe 
hark of the tree is woiindetl a red juice flows 
very freely, and hardens in the air into 
masses of irregular form, inodorous and 
transparent. Sixty gallons of juice may 
sometimes be obtained from a single tree. 
The timber is also very valiiable. 
iTOn-bOTind (Fem-bound), a. 1. Bound with 
iron. ‘The iron-bbtmd bucket.’ Woodworth. 

2. Faced ov surrounded with rocks; rugged; 
as, an iron-bound coast. 

Iron-cased (i'em-kast), a. Cased or clad 
with iron; iron-clad. 

Iron-clad (fern-klad), a. Covered or clothed 
with iron plates, as a vessel for naval war- 
fare; armour-plated. 

Iron-clad (i'Am-klad), n. A vessel prepared 
for naval warfare by 
being covered, wholly — 

or p,artially, with thick 
iron or steel plates, 
generally having a 
hacking of teak be- 
hind and often also 
between Hie plates, 

'The armoiu of those 
vessels is sometimes 
of immense thick- 
ness, the Inflexible 
having teak mid iron 
armour of a uniform 
thickness of 42 inches, 
the iron alone being 
in some parts as much 
as 24 inches thick- 
The illustration shows a, ton platin?. n.Tc-aic 
a section of pai-t of backing. C, Sbip'.s side, 
the armour of the : 

Thunderer, this portion, as will he seen, 
projecting beyond the I’esseTs side pro- 
per. The projecting amom^ consists of iron 
jflating varying from 8 to 12 inches in thick- j 
ness, hacked by some 18 inches of teak. ; 
To increase the efficiency of these vessels 
for warfare they are often constructed as ; 
rams, and provided also with revolving tur- ’ 
rets containing guns of immense calibre. | 
They .are also divided into a number of ; 
water-tight compartments, communicating | 
with each other ' i 

by w'ater- tight 
doors. See Ram, 

Turret-siur. 

Iron - crown 

(i'Arn-kronn), n. 

An antique crown 
of gold set with 
jewels, made ori- 
ginally for the 
Lombard kings, 
which conferred, or w'as supposed to confer, 
tlie right of sovereignty over all Italy on 


the wearer. It was .so called from inclos- 
ing within its round an iron circlet, said 
to have been forged from one of the' nails 
used in the criiciflxion of Christ. 

Ironer (fern-er), n. One who irons. 
Iron-fisted (fern-fist-ed), ». close-fisted ; 
covetous. 

Ironflint (i'ern-fllnt), n. Ferruginou-S quartz ; 
a sub-species of quartz, opaque or translu- 
cent at the edges, with a fracture more or : 
lessconchoidal, shining, aud nearly vitreous. 
Iron-founder (i'ern-found-er), n. One who 
makes iron eastings. 

Iron-foundry,Iron-foundery(i'Arn-found- 
ri, i'ern-foimd-e-ri),M. The place where iron 
castings are made. 

Iron-gray (i'ern-gra), n. A hue of gray ap- 
proaching the colour of freshly fractured 
iron. 

Iron-gray (i'ern-gra), a. Of a gray hue ap- 
proaching the colour of freshly fractured 
iron. 

Iron-hat (i'Crn-hat), n. A head-piece of 
metal made generally in the form here 
shown, and worn from the twelfth to the 





Iron Crown of Lombardy, 
In Monza Cathedral, 


Iron-hats (time of Charles I. and Cromwell). 

seventeenth century. Called also Steel-hat 
and Kettle-hat. PlancM. 
Ironhearted(i'em-hart-ed), a. Hardhearted; 
unfeeling; cruel. ‘JronAearted soldiers.’ 
Beau. &FI. 

Ironical, Ironic (i-ron'ik-al, i-ron'ik). «• 

1. Relating to or containing irony; express- 
ing one thing and meaning another. ''That 
ironich .satire of Juvenal.’ Sir T. Herbert 

I take all your ironical civilities in a literal sense. 

Swift. 

2. Addicted to irony; using irony, 'kxvimnw : 
man.’ Carlyle. 

Ironically (I-rou'ik-al-li), adn. In an ironi- 
cal manner; by way of irojiy; by the use of 
irony. 

Ironicalness (i-i'on'ik-.al-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being Ironical. 

Ironing-hoard (i'eni-iiig-bord), 11, A tailor’s 
board on which cloth, Ac. , is laid while being 
ironeil in order to smooth the seams, &c.; a 
laundress’s board, covered with flannel, for 
ironing ladies’ dresses, &c. 

Ironing-hox (i'6rn-ing-hoks), Same as 
Box-iron. 

Ironing-cloth (i'C'i’n-ing-kloth), 11, A cloth, 
often an old blanket, used for ironing on. 
Mayhew. 

Ironish (fdrn-ish), a. .Somewhat like hon; 
irony. ‘An trowish taste.’ A. Wood. , 
Ironist (i'ron-ist), n. One who deals in irony. 
[Rare.] 

A poet or orator . . . would have no more to do 
but to send to the ironist for his sarcasms. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Iron-liquor (i'crn-lik-Ar), 91 . A cetate of iron, 
used as a mordant by dyers, &e. 

Iron-lord (i'ern-lord), n. A great iron-ma-s- 
ter. , 

Iron-master (i'ern-mas-tfir), n. A nianufiic- 
tiirer of iron. 

Ironmonger (i'ern-mnng-ger), n. A denier 
in iron wares or hardware. 

Ironmongery (i'Arn-mung-ger-i), n. Iron 
wares ; hardware : a tenn applied to sucli 
articles of iron or hardware as are kept for 
general sale in shops. 

Iron-mould (I'ern-mold), n. A .spot on cloth 
occasioned by iron rust. 

Iron-mould (i'firn-inold), v.t. To cause a 
mark or stain on white cloth by bringing it ' 
in contact with iron rust. 

Iron-pyrites (i'ern-pi-rl"tez), n. Sec Py- 
rites. 

Iron-sand (i'ern-sand), n. A variety of oc- 
taliedral iron ore in grains. 

Ironsick (i'6rn-sik), a. Navt. a terra applied 
to a ship whose holts and nails ai’e so much 
corroded or eaten with rust that she has , 
become leaky. 

Ironside (i'Cni-sid), 91. One of Oliver Crom- 
well’s veteran troopers ; a soldier noted for 
rough hardihood. 

_ I_ was tiiere also when Havelock’s gave : 
their entertainment, shattering to powder all that 
was fragile. Capt. Mowbray Thomson, 

Ironsmlth (I'eni-smith ), n. A worker in 
iron, as a lilacksmith, locksmith, Ac. 
Ironstone (i'eru-stdn), n. A general name 


Fate, far, fat, fftll; me, met, hCr; pine, pin; note, not, mflve; tube, tub, hi.ill; oil, pound; ii, .Sc. abune; y, Sc. tag. 
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appliedto the oi-esof iron uontaiiiing oxygen 
and silioa. 

Ironware (i'ern-wrtr), n. r tensils, tools, and 
various light articles of iron, 

Ironwood, (i'tlni-wi.td), n. The popular name 
of sinnc species of trees of the genus Sider- 
oxylon. nat. order Sapotaceaj; so called from 
their hardness. Also the popular name of 
Ostrija virginica, sometimes called Hop- 
hnmheam, a tree of the United States. 
DimpgroH Ebenum{i\iQ ebony)is also named 
iron wood, as are the Mctrasideros mm oi 
•lava, ami. the Mesua ferrea oi Hindustan. 
The wood of repris undMiata is called white 
ironwood at the Gape of Good Hope, and 
that of Olea, laurifolia, black ironwood. 
Ironwork (i'ern-werk), n. 1, Anything made 
of iron; a general name of the parts or 
pieces of a building, vessel, carriage, &c., 
which consist of iron.— 2. A work or e.stab- 
lishment where iron is manufactured, or 
where it is wrought or cast into heavy work, 
as camion, shafting, rails, merehant-bar.s, 
Ac. 

Ironwort (i'ern-wert), n. In bot th(3 popu- 
lar name of plants of the genus ,Sidei‘itii3. 
The name is also applied to Oaleopsin Tetm- 
hit. 

Irony (i'em-i;), a. l. Made or consisting of 
; iron; partaking of iron; as, irony chains; 
fmr^partlcles.— 2,Eesemhlingii-on inanyof 
its qualities; as, an irony taste; an irony feel. 
Irony (r'ron-i), n. [,Fr. ironie, L. ironia, from 
Gr, eirCnieia, dissimulation, ignorance, pur- 
posely affected, from eiron, a'dissembler in 
speech, from eirS, to speak.] A mode of 
speech by which is expressed a sense con- 
trary to that which the speaker intends to 
convey; apparent assent to a proposition 
given, with such a tone, or under such cir- 
cumstances, that opposite opinions or feel- 
ings arc implied. 

When a notorious villain is scornfully complimented 
with the titles of a very honest and excellent person, 
the character of the person commended, the air of 
contempt that appears in the speaker, and the exor- 
bitancy of the commendations, sufficiently discover 
thezronjf. Lond. Ency. 

Irons, t «■ [From ire.} Apt to be angry. 
"This cursed fwitswretche.' Chatieer. 

Irp,t Irpet (^rp), w. A grimace or contor- 
tion of the body. 

From Spanish shrugs, Frencli faces, smirks, 
and all affected humours, good Mercury defend us. 

S. yo7tso7t. 

IrPjt Irpet (erp), a. Making ii*ps; grimac- 
ing. 

Ifre^ardaut, then maintain your 'jtation brisk and 
ii’pSt shew the supple motion of your pliant body. 

B, yonson. 

Irradiance, Irradiaacy (ir-rfi'di-ahs, ir-iiV- 
di-an-si), m. [From L. irradimis, irraclum tis, 
ppr. of 'irmdio. See Irradiate.] l. The 
act of irradiating ; emission of rays of light 
on an object.— 2. That which irradiates or 
is irradiated; lustre; splendour. 

Love not the heavenly spirits, and how their love 
Express they! by look.s only! or do they mix 
/rj-ijoJwzzre, virtual or immediate touch? Miltoit. 

Irradiant (ir-ra'di-ant), a. Emitting rays of 
light. 

Irradiate (ir-ra'di-iit), u. t. prot. & pp. irra- 
diated; ppr. irradiating. [L. irradio, irra- 
diatuni—in, and mdio, to furnish with lieams 
or rays, ivom radius, a ray. ] 1. To illuminate 
or shed a light upon; to brighten; to cast 
splendour or brilliancy upon. 

No weeping- orplian saw his fatiier’s stores 
Our shrines fmjtffirrr or imblaze his floors. Pope. 

Hence— 2. To enlighten intellectually; to il- 
luminate. 

So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 

Sliine Inward, and die mind through all her powers 
: Irradiate. Milton. 

3, To radiate into; to penetrate by radiation. 
Sir M. Hale. 

Irradiate (ir-ra'di-tlt), v.i. To emit rays; to 
shine. , 

;Day was the state of the hemisphere on which 
light irradiated. Bp. Home. 

toadiate (ir-ifi'di-at), a. Illuminated; made 
brilliant or splendid. Mamn. 

Irradiation (ir-ra'di-tV'shou), n. l. The act 
of irradiating or emitting- beams of light.— 

2. Illumination; brightness emitted; and 
jifl'.; intellectual illumination.. ‘ Immediate 
irradiation or revelation.’ Sir M. Hale. — 

3. In pAt/sics and astron. the phenomenon 
of the apparent enlargement of an object 
strongly illuminated, in consequence of the 
vivid impression of light on the retina. Ir- 
radiation increases with the brightness of 
the, iObject, diminishes as the illumination 
of, the object and that of the field of view 
approach equality, and vanishes when they 
become equal. 
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Irradicate (ir-rad'i-kat), v.t. [L. prefix ir 
for in, and radicor, radicatus, to strike or 
take root, from radix, radicis, a root.] To 
fix by the root; to fix firmly. Clissold. 
Irrational (ir-ra'shon-al), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and rational.) Not rational: (a) void 
of reason or understanding ; as, brutes are 
irrational animals. ‘ Inferior creatures mute, 
irrational and brute.’ Milton. (6) Not ac- 
coi’ding to the dictates of reason ; contrary 
to reason; absurd, (c) In math, not capable 
of being exactly expressed by an integral 
number or by a vulgar fraction; surd.— AB- 
mrd. Foolish, Irrational, Infatuated. See 
under Absurd. ---SyN, Reasonles.s, witless, 
unreasonable, foolish, silly, absui-d. 
Irrationality (ir-ra'shon-al"i-ti), n. The 
condition or quality of being irrational; want 
of reason or the powers of understanding ; 
absurdity. "The frivolousnessand irration- 
ality of our dreams.’ Baxter. 

Irrationally (ir-ra'shon-al-li), adv. In an ir- 
rational manner; without reason; in a man- 
ner contrary to reason; absurdly. 
Irrationalness (ir-ra’shon-al-nes), n. Irra- 
tionality. 

Irrebuttable (ir-re-but'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and rehut.) Incapable of being 
rebutted or repelled. 

Compare this sixth section with the manful, sense- 
fill, irrelmtiablF. fourth section. Coleridge. 

Irreceptive <ir-re-sep'tiv), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and receptive.) Not receptive; in- 
capable of receiving. 

Irreclaimable (ir-re-ldanTa-bl), a. [Prefix 
ir for in, not, and reelaimablc.) 1. Not re- 
claimable; incapable of being reclaimed; 
incapable of being recalled from error or 
vice; incapable of being reformed, as a per- 
son, sometimes also said of a tiling, as a 
vicious habit. ‘ Obstinate, irreclaimable, 
professed enemies.’ Addison. — ^2. [That can- 
not be checked or repressed. ‘An irre- 
claimable fit of anger and wrath.’ Holland. 
Irreclaimably (ir-re-klam'a-bli), adv. So 
as not to adniit of reformation. 
Irrecognlzable (ir-rek'og-niz"a-bl}, a. [Pre- 
fix ir for in, not, anA recoynixable.) Incap- 
able of being recognised; not recognizable. 
Irreconcilability (ir-rek'on-sil'a-bil"i-ti), n. 
The quality of being irreconcilable; irrecou- 
cilableness. 

Irreconcilable (ir-rek'on-siF'a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix ir for in, not, and reconcilable.) Not re- 
concilable: (a) incapable of being appeased 
or pacified; implacable; as, an irreconcilable 
enemy ; irreconcilable enmity. (B) Incap- 
able of being made to agree or harmonize; 
incongruous; incompatible. ‘Such gross, 
irreconcilable absurdities.’ Rogers, (c) In- 
capable of being atoned for; not admit- 
ting of reconciliation. ‘That fr»’eco«ci7ffi&te 
schism of perdition and apostasy,’ Milton. 
Irreconcilable (ir-rek'on-sa"a-bl), n. One 
who is not to be reconciled; especially, a 
member of a deliberative body who will not 
work in harmony with Ms co-members. 
Irreconcilableness (ir-rek'on-sil"a-bl-iies), 
n. The quality of being irreconcilable; in- 
congruity; incompatibility. 

Irreconcilably (ir-rek'on-sfl"a-bli), adv. In 
an irreconcilable manner; so as to preclude 
reconciliation. 

Irreconcile (ir-rek'on-sil), v.t. [Prefix fr for 
in, not, and reconcile.) To prevent from 
being reconciled or atoned tav. Jer. Taylor. 
Irreconeilement, Irreconciliation {ir- 
rek'on-sil-ment, ir-rek'on-si-li-a"slion), n, 
[Prefix ir tor ill, not, and reeoneUement, re- 
conciliation.) Want of reconciliation; dis- 
agreement. , 

Such an irreconeilement between God and Mammon. 

IVake. 

How irreconciltaiion with onr brethren voids alt 
our addresses to God, we need be lessoned no farther 
than from our Saviour’s own mouth. Prideaux. 

Irrecordable (ir-re-kord'a-bl), a, [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and recordable.) Not recordable; 
not fit or possible to be recorded. 
Irrecoverable (ir-re-kuv'6r-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
■if for 'wi, not, and recoverable.) Incapable 
of being recovered or regained; not admit- 
ting of recovery; that cannot be recovered 
from; not capable of being restored, reme- 
died, or made good; as, the debt is irre- 
coverable. ‘Irrecoverable misery.’ Tillot- 
son. ‘ The irrecoverable loss of so many 
livings of principal value,’ Hooker. 

Time, in a natural sense, is irrecoverable; the mo- 
ment just fled by us it is impassible to recall . 

Dr. y. Sogers. 

Irrecoyerableness(ir-re-kuv'er-a-bl-nes),K. 
The state of being irrecoverable. 
Irrecoverably (ir-re-knv'er-a-bli), adv. In 
an irrecoverable manner; beyond recovery. 


The credit of the Exchequer is irrecoverably lost 
by the last breach will: the bankers. Sir IV, Temple. 

Irrecuperablet (ir-re-ku'pih'-a-lil), a. [ Prefix 
irfor m, not, andrecuperahle.) 1. Irrecover- 
able. —2. Irremediable; irreparaiile. ‘ Ir- 
raeuperahle damage.’ Sir T. Myot. 
Irrecuperablyt (ir-re-kfl'jier-a-bli), adv. Ir- 
recoverably; irreparably. 
Irrecured(ir-re-kurd'),a. Incapable of being 
cured. [Rare.] ‘ irrectired w’omuV Bovs, 
Irrecusable (ir-rS-kuz'a-bl), a. [L. irreevs- 
abilis—ir for in, not, and recusabilis, that 
should be rejected, from recuso, to decline, 
to reject.] Not liable to exception. 

It is a propositional form, irrecusable, both astrue 
in itself, and as necessary in practice. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Irredeemability (ir-re-dcni'a-bil"i-ti), n. 
Irredeein ableiiess. 

Irredeemable (ir-re-dem-a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
forf'W, not, and redeemable.] Not redeem- 
able; not subject to be paid at its nominal 
value; specifically applied to a depreciated 
paper currency. 

Irredeemableness (ir-re-dem'a-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being not redeemable. 
Irredeemably (ir-re-dem'a-bli), ado. So as 
not to be redeemed. 

Irreducible (ir-re-dus'i-bl), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and reducible.) Not reducible; in- 
capableof being reduced; incapable of being 
brought into a certain state, condition, or 
form. ‘ Corpuscles of air to be irreducible 
into water.' Boyle. 

Tilts being the case, it fallows that if any facts, or 
I class of facts, iiave not yet been reduced to order, 
we, so far from pronouncing them to be irreducible, 
should be rather guided by our experience of the 
past. Buckle. 

Irreducibleness (ir-re-dus'i-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being irreducible. 

Irreducibly (ir-re-dus'i-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner not reducible. 

IrreducMbility (irTe-duk-ti-bil"i-ti), n. Jr- 
reducibleness. 

M. Comte’s puerile predilection for prime numbers 
almost payees belief* His reason is that they are a 
type of irreductibility; each of them is a kind of ul- 
timate aritlmietical fact. y. S, Mill. 

Irreflection (Ir-re-flek'shon), n. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and reflection.) Want or ab- 
sence of reflection. 

It gave to the course pursued that character of 
violence, impatience, and irreflection which too often 
belongs to the proceedings of the multitude. 

Brougham. 

Irrefleotive (ir-re-flekt'iv), a. [Prefix ir for. 
in, not, ixnd reflective.) Not reflective. 
IrrefragabUity (ir-ref'ra-ga-bil"i-ti), n. 
Same as Irrefmgableness. 

Irrefragable (ir-ref'ra-ga-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and refragable.) Not refra- 
gable ; incapable of being refuted or over- 
thrown; incontestable; undeniable; as, an 
irrefragable argument; irrefragable reason 
or evidence. ‘ Strong and irrefragable con- 
victions.’ Bp. Hall. 

Doubt was never intended to be a part of his (Des- 
cartes’s) phiiosQphic.al system, but merely a negation 
of errors and prejudices previous to the affirmation 
of this first irrefragable position on which all science 
was to be grounded. y, D. Moi-ell. 

Stk. Incontrovertible, unanswerable, indis- 
putable, unquestionable, incontestable, in- 
dubitable, undeniable, irrefutable. 
Irrefragableness (ir-ref ' ra - ga-W - nes ), n. 
The quality of being ii'refragable or inca-. 
pahle of refutation. 

Irrefragably (ir-refra-ga-bli), adv. In an 
Irrefragable manner; with force or strength 
that cannot he overthrown; with certainty 
beyond refutation. 

Irrefrangible (ir-r§-fran'ji-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and refrangible.) Not refran- 
gible; not to he broken or violated. 

An irrefrangible l,nw of country etiquette. 

Miss Mulock. 

Irrefutable (ir-rS-fut'a-bl or ir-ref’ii-ta-hl), 
a. [Preflxfrfori'w, not, andriifnfnBh!.] Not 
refutable; Incapable of being refuted or dis- 
proved. ‘That irrefutable discourse of Car- 
dinal Caietan.’ Bp. Hall. 

Irrefutably (ir-re-fut'a-bli or ir-ref 'u-ta-hli), 
adv. In an irrefutable manner; beyond the 
possibility of refutation, 

Irregeneracy (ir-re-jen’er-a-si), n. [Prefix 
ir iov in, not, and regemraey.) Unregen- 
eracy. 

Irregeneration (ir-re- j 0 n'i'jr-a"slion), n. 
[Prefix ir for iii, not, and regeneration.) 
An unregenerate state. [Rare.] 

Irregular (ir-reg'ii-ler), a. [Prefix ir for in, 
and regular.) Not regular; (a) not accord- 
ing to common form or rules; as, an irregu- 
lar building or fortification. (B) Not accord- 
ing to established principles or customs; 
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(levistini? from usage; as, tlie irreffidar pro- 
ceetHiiss'of a losislatiw body, (c) Js ot coii- 
formaljle to nature or the usual operation 
of natural laws; as, an irregidar action of 
the heart iinil arteries, (d) Not according 
to the rules of art; irnmothodical; a.s, irre- 
giiluf vei'se; aii itregultiT discourse. 

The numbers of piiidurics are wild iind irreptlar, 
rind sonietinit's seem Imrsli and uncouth. Cozuity. 
fr) Not in conformity to laws human or di- 
viim: deviating from the rules of moral rec- 
titude; vicious; as, irregular conduct or pro- 
pensities, (/) Not straight; as, an irregular 
line or course, (cj) Not uniform; a%,trregu- 
lit.r motion, Qi) In gram. deviatmg_ from 
the common form in respect to the nmec- 
tional tenninations. (i) In (/com. applied to 
a figure, whether plane or solid, ryhose sides 
as well as angles are not all equal and simi- 
lar among themselves, (y) In imisic, ap- 
plied to a cadence which does not end 
upon the tonic chord. (Jc) In hot. not having 
the parts of the same size or form, or ar- 
ranged with symmetry; as, the petals of a 
labiate flower are irregular. —Syn. Imnie- 
tliodical, unsystematic, anomalous, erratic, 
devious, eccentric, croohed, unsettled, vari- 
able, changeable, nmtable,_ desultory, dis- 
orderly, wild, immoderate, intemperate, in- 
ordinate, vicious. 

Irregular (ir-i-eg'a-lfir), n. One not con- 
forming to settled rule; especially, a soldier 
not in regular service. 

Irregularist (ir-reg'u-isr-ist), n. One who 
is iri’egular. Baxter. 

Irregularity (ir-reg'u-la'''ri-ti),n. 1. State of 
heiug irregular; deviation from a straight 
line or from any common or established 
rule; deviation from method or order; as, 
the irregularity of proceedings. 


As these vast heaps of mountains ate tlirown to- 
gether with so much iryetj-ul^trity and confusion, 
9iey form a j^reat variety of hollow bottoms. 

Addison. 

2. That which is irregular, or forms a devia- 
tion ; a pai't exhibiting a divergence from 
the rest; action or conduct deviating from 
law human or divine, or from moral recti- 
tude; as, an irregulaHty on a surface; the 
road was marked by many irregulaHties; to 
he guilty of many irregularities. 

Tlie ill metIiod.s of schools and colleges give the 
chief rise to the irngnlarities of the gentry. Bnyntt, 

toegularly (ir-reg'u-lfir-li), diU. In an ir- 
regular manner; without rule, metliocl, or 
order. 

Irregulatet (ir-reg'u-ljit), v.t. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and regidate.'\ To make irregular; 
to disorder. iS'f)' 2'. Browne. 

Irreguloust (ir-reg'u-lus), a. Licentious; 
lawless; irregular. ‘That irregidous devil 
Cloteiv.’ Skak. 

Irrejeotable (ir-re-ielctfii-hl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and reJectahle.Ti Tliat cannot be 
rejected. 

Irrelapsahlet (ir-re-laps'a-bl), a. Not lialile 
to lapse. Dr. U. More. 

Irrelation (ir-re-Ih'shon), 11 . The quality of 
being irrelative; want of relation or con- 
nection. 

Irrelative (ir-rel'a-tiv), a. [Prefix ir for in, 
not, and relative.} Not relative; without 
mutual relations; single; unconnected. 
Irrelative (ir-rePa-tiv), n. That which is 
not relative or connected. 


This same mental necessity is involved In the gen- 
eral inability we, find of construing positively to 
thought any. irritative. Sir W. Hamilton. 


Irrelatively (ir-rePa-tiv-li), adv. L'ucon- 
neetedly. 

Irrelevance, Irrelevancy (ir-rel'e-vaus, ir- 
rel'e-van-si), ,n. The quality of being irre- 
levant or of not serving to aid and support; 
as, the irreleianey of an argument or of tes- 
timony to a case in question. 

I was unwilling to enhrrge on the irrelevancy of 
Ijis arguments. Hook, 

Irrelevant (ir-rel'e-vant), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and relevant.} N ot relevant; not ap- 
plicable or pertinent; not serving to sup- 
jiort ; as, testimony and arguments are ir- 
relevant to a cause when they are inappli- 
cable to it, or do not .serve to support it. 

: A fact of this hind may be true, though irrelevant 
as an argument. VFhately. 

Irrelevantly (ir-rel'e-vaut-Ii), adv. In an 
irrelevant maimer. 

Irrelievable (ir-rS-lev'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and relievahlc.} Not relievable; 
not admitting relief. 

Irreligion (ir-re-li'jon>, n. [Prefix ir for in, 
not, and religion.} Want of religion or con- 
tempt of it; impiety. 

The weapons with which I combat irreligion are 

■ already consecrated.. ^ Dityden. 


Irreligionist (ir-re-li'jon-ist), n. [Prefl.x ir 
far in, not, and religionist.} One who is des- 
titute of religious principles; a despiser of 
religion. , . . 

Irreligious (ir-re-li'jus), a. [Prefix «• for 
in, not, and religious. ] Not religious : («) 
destitute of religious principles ; contemn- 
ing religion; impious; ungodly. 

Sliame and reproach are generally the pOTtion of 
the impious and irreligious. South, 


(h) Contrary to religion; profane; impious; 
wicked; as, an irreligious speech; wreligious 
conduct. ‘ Irreligionis profane discourse. 
Swift. 

Irreligiously (ir-re-li'jus-li), adn. 
irreligious manner; witli impiety; wickedly. 

Irreligiousuess (ir-re-li'jus-nes;), n. The 
state or quality of being irreligious; want 
of religious principles or practices; ungod- 
liness. Locke. 

Irremeable (ir-re-me'a-hl), a. [L. irremea- 
bilis—ir for in, not, and rerneahilis, that 
comes back, from remeo, to go or come back 
—re, back, and meo, to go.] Not permitting 
of a iierson’s return; such that one cannot 
retrace one’s steps. ‘Clear through the ir- 
remeable Symplegades.’ A. C. Sioinburne. 

Irremediable (ir-re-me'dl-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
ir for in, not, and remediable,} Not reme- 
diable; (o.) incapable of being cured; as, an 
irremediable disease or evil (ft) Not to be 
corrected or redressed; as, irremediable 
error or mischief. 

A steady hand in military affairs is more requisite 
than in peace, because an error committed in war 
may prove irremediable. Bacon. 


STN. Incurable, remediless, irretrievable, 
irreparable. 

Irremediableness (ir-re-me'di-a-hl-nes), n. 
State of being in-emediable. 

The first notice my soul hath of her sickness i.s ir- 
recoverableness, irremediablencss, Donne, 


Irremediably (ir-re-me'di-a-bli), adv. In an 
irremediable manner; in a maimer or de- 
gree that precludes remedy, cure, or cor- 
rection, 

Irremlssible (ir-Te-mis'i-bl),a. [Prefixirfov 
in, not, and remissible.} Not remissible; 
unpardonable;notcapableofbeingremittecl; 
as, an irremissible sin. 

If some offences be foul, otliers are horrible, and 
some others irremissible. Bg>. Hall, 

To have had property, to have been robbed of it, 
and to ende.ivaur to gain it— these are crimes fw- 
missible. Burke. 

Irremissibleuess (ir-re-mis'i-bl-nes),n. The 
quality of being irremissible or unpardon- 
able; a case not admitting pardon. 

It is, ‘ It sliall not be forgiven;’ it is not, ‘ It c.annot 
be forgiven.’ It is an irremission ; it is not an irre- 
missibleness. Donne. 

Irremissibly (ir-xe-xnisT-bli), adv. So as not 
to be pardoned. 

Irremlssiou (ir-re-mi'shon), «. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and remission.} The act of re- 
fusing or delaying to remit or pardon; the 
act of withholding remission or pardon. See 
extract under Irremissibleness. 
Irremissive (ir-re-mis'iv), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and 7’emissive.} Not remissive or 
remitting. 

Irreraittable (Ir-re-mit'a-M), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and remit, to forgive.] Irreinis- 
sible; unpardonable. ‘The sin against the 
Holy Ghost wliich they call irremittable.' 
MoUnshed. 

Irremovability (ir-fe-inov'a-hil"i-ti), n. 
The quality or state of being irremovable. 
Irremovable (ir-re-mov'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and removable.} 1. Not remov- 
able; immovable. 


This is a conviction which we cannot believe to he 
otlierwise tlian an irremovable principle of the phi- 
losophy of organization. tV/iewell. 

2. Inflexible; determined. ''H.e’s irremovable, 
resolved for flight.' S/iaJc. 

Irremovably (ir-re-mov'a-bli), adv. In an 
irremovable manner; so as not to admit of 
removal ; inflexibly. ‘ Firmly and irremov- 
ably fixed to the profession of the true Pro- 
testant religion.’ Bvelyn. 

Irremoval (ir-re-mov'al), n. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and removal.} Absence of removal; 
state of being not removed. 

Irremunerable (ir-re-miTmir-a-bl), a. LI-’re- 
fix ir for ill, not, and remunerable.} Not 
remunerable; incapable of being rewarded. 

Irrenowned (ir-re-nound'), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and renowned.] Not renowned; not 
celebrated. 

To slug in sloth and sensual delights, 

And end their days with irrenowned shame. 

Spenser. 

IrreparabUity {ir-rep'a-ra-bil"i-ti), n. [See 
IHREPAKABLE.] The quality or state of 
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being irreparable or beyond repair or reco- 
very. ‘ The simple irreparabiliiy of the 
fragment.’ Sterne. 

Irreparable (ir-rep'a-ra-bl), a. [Prefix Ir 
for in, not, and reparable.} Not reparable; 
(ft) incapable of being repaired; as, an irre- 
parable breach. 

It is an irreparable injustice we are guilty of when 
we are prejudiced by tlie looks of those wiiom we do 
not know. Addison. 

(b) Incapable of being recovered or re- 
gained. ' 

The only loss irreparable is that of our probity. 

Garth. 

Syn. Irrecoverable, irretrievable, irremedi- 
able, incurable. 

Irreparableness (ir-rep'a-ra-bl-nes), n. 
State of being irreparable. 

Irreparably (ir-rep'a-ra-bli), adv. In an ir- 
reparable manner; iiTecoverably ; as, irre- 
parably lost. 

Irrepealability (ir-re-pePa-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being irrepealable. 

Irrepealable (ir-re-pel'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and repeatable.] Not repeal- 
able; incapable of being legally repealed or 
annulled. 

IrrepealableneSB (ir-rs-psi'a-bl-nes), n. Ir- 
repealability. 

Irrepealably (ii--re-pel'a-bli), adv. Bejmnd 
the power or so as not to admit of repeal. 

Excommunications and censures are irrepeolaHy 
transacted by them. Sp, Gauden. 

Irrepeutance (ir-re-pent'ans), n. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and repentance.} Want of re- 
pentance; impenitence. 

There are some dispositions blameworthy in man 
... as unchangeableness and irrepentance. 

Bp. Hall. 

Irrepleviable, Irreplevisable (ir-re-ple'vi- 
a-bl, ir-re-ple'viz-a-bl), a. [Prefix ir for in, 
not, and repleviable, replevisabla.] In law, 
incapable of being replevied. 

Irreprebeusible (ir-rep're-heiT'si-bl), a. 
[Prefix ir for in, not, and reprehensible.] 
Not reprehensible; not to be blamed or cen- 
sured; blameless. 

They were sincerely jfood people, who were there- 
fore blanieless or irreprehensible. Bp, Patrick. 

Irreprebensibleness ( ir - rep'rS-hen"si-bl- 
nes), 11 . 'The quality of being irreprehen- 
sible. 

Irrepreliensibly (ir-repTe-hen"si-bli), adv. 
In an irreprehensible manner; so as not to 
incur blame; without blame. 

Irrepresentable (ir-repTe-zent"a-bl), a. 
[Prefix ir for in, not, and represent] Not 
representable; incapable of being repre- 
sented. 

God’s irrepresentable nature doth hold agmnst 
making images of God. Stillingfieet. 

Irrepressible (ir-re-pres'i-bl), a. [Prefix iV 
for in, not, and repressible.] Not repres- 
sible; incapable of being repressed; re- 
strained, or kept under control. 

It is an conflict between opposing and 

enduring forces. Setuard. 

Irrepressibly (ir-re-pres'i-bli), adv. In a 
manner or degree precluding repression. 

Irreproachable (ir-re-proch'a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix vr for in, not, and reproachable. ] Notre- 
proachable; incapable of being reproached; 
free from blame; upright; innocent. ‘An 
innocent, irreproachable, nay exemplary 
life,’ Atterbury.—BY'S. Unblainable, irre- 
provable, irreprehensible, innocent, blame- 
less, spotless, unblemished, immaculate, 
faultless, pure, upright. 

Irreproacbableness (ir-re-proch'a-bl-nes), 
n. The quality or state of being irreproach- 
able. 

Irreproachably (ir-re-proch'a-bli), adv. in 
ail irreproachable manner; blamelessly; as, 
deportment irreproachably upright. 

From this time, says the monk, the bear lived irre^ 
proachably, and observed to his dying day the orders 
that the saint had given hint. Addiso7u 

Irreprovable (ir-re-prov'a-hl), a. [Prefix 
ir for Ml, not, and rcprovable.} Not reprov- 
able; blameless; upright; unblamable. 

If among this crowd of virtues a failing crept in, we 
must remember that an apostle himself has not been 
irreprovable, Atterbury. 

Irreprovableness (ir-re-prov'a-bl-nes), n. 
State of being irreprovable. 

Irreprovably (ir-rS-prov'a-bli), adv. So as 
not to be liable to reproof or blame. 

Irreptitious (ir-rep-ti'shus), a. [L. irrepto, 
to creep into, freq. from irrepo, to creep 
into—ir for in, into, and rejpo, to creep.] 
Crept in; privately introduced. Dr. Castell. 

Irreputablet (ir-rep'ut-a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and reputable,] Not reputable; 
disreputable. jBp, Laid. 


pate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, her; 
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IrresilieutCir-rG-sil'i-iiiit), (I. [Prefix u- for 
lit, jiot, and m'fiic'K/. 'l Not resilient. 
Irresistance (ir-re-zist'ans), w. [Prefix ir 
■for in, not, and ret-infance.] Forbearance 
to I’esist; want of inclination to offer resist- 
aTu;(3; non-resistance; passive submission. 
‘ Patience under affronts and injuries, liii- 
inility, irresistance.’ Paley. 
Irresistibility (ir-re-zist'i-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being iri'esistible; power or force 
beyond reisistance or opposition. 
Irresistible (ir-re-zi.st'i-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and resistible.} Not resistible; 
incapable of being successfully resisted or 
opposed; superior to resistance or opposi- 
tion. 

An irresistible law of our nature impels us to seek 
happiness. J. M. Mason. 

Irresistibly (ir-re-zist'i-bli), adn. In an ir- 
resistible nuumer; in a manner that cannot 
be suace.ssfuliy resisted or opposed. 
Irresistless (ir-re-zist'les), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and resistless.] Incapable of 
being resisted. 

Those radiant eyes, udiose u‘resi,^tless ilame 
Strikes Hnvy dumb, and keeps Sedition tame. 

Granville. 

Irresoluble (ir-rez'o-lu-bl), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and resoluble.} Not I'csoluble: (») 
Incapable of being dissolved; incapalde of 
resolution into parts; indissoluble. ‘Simfile 
bodies and upon that account irresoluble.' 
Boyle. (6) f Incapable of being released or 
relieved. ‘ The irresoluble condition of our 
souls after a known sin committed. ’ JSp. i/aif, 
[Rare.] 

IiTesolubleness (ir-rez'o-lu-hl-nes), n. The 
quality of being indissoluble; resistance to 
separation of parts by heat. ‘The in-eso- 
lubleness of diamonds. ’ Boyle. 

Irresolute (ir-rez'o-lut), a. [Prefix ir for in, 
not, and rcsohite.] Not resolute; not firm 
or constant in purpose ; not decided ; not 
determined; wavering; given to doubt or 
hesitation. 

■\Veak and irresolute is man ; 

The purpose of to-day, 

Woven with pains into his plan, 

To-morrow rends away. Cowjier. 

Syn. 'Wavering, vacillating, hesitating, fal- 
tering, undetermined, undecided, unsettled. 
Irresolutely (ir-rez'o-Iut-li), adv. In an Ir- 
resolute manner; without firmness of mind; 
without decision. 

Xrresoluteness (ir-rez'o-lut-nes), n. The 
quality of being irresolute; want of firm 
determination or purpose; vacillation of 
mind; irresolution. 

Irresolution (ir-rez'o-lu"shon), n. [Prefl.x 
ir for in, not, and imohdion.} Want of 
resolution; want of decision in purpose; a 
fluctuation of mind, as in doubt, or betw'een 
hoi)e and fear. 

I was weary of continual irresolntion, and a per- 
petual equipoise of the inincl. Rambler. 

Syn. Indecision, indetennination, hesitancy, 
vacillation. 

Irresolvability, Irresolvableness (ir-re- 
- zolv'.'i-bil"i-ti, ir-re-zolv'a-bl-nes), ». The 
state or quality of not being resolvable. 
Irresolvable (ir-re-zolv'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for In, not, and resolvable.} Incapable of 
being resolved. 

Irresolvedly (ir-re-zolv'ed-li), adv. [Prefix 
■irfor m, not, audresotoed.] Without settled 
determination. ‘To hear me speak so irre- 
solvedly.’ Boyle. [Rare.] 

Irrespective (ir-re-spekt'iv), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and respeetive.} 1. Not regard- 
ing circumstances or conditions; having no 
respect to particular circumstances. 

Thus did the Jew, by persuading himself of his par- 
ticular irrespective election. Hammo7td. 

In this sense the word is now generally 
used in the prepositional phrase irrespective 
o/=not having respect or regard to; leaving 
out of account; irrespective the conse- 
(pumces.— 2.t Not showing respect to; dis- 
respectful. ‘Irreverend and irrespective 
behaviour. ’ Sir C. Oormoallis. 
Irrespectively (ir-re-8pekt''iv-li), adv. With- 
out regard to circumstances or not taking 
them into consideration: often followed by 
:(lf- 

Prosperity, considered absolutely and irrespect- 
ively, is better and more desirable than adversity. 

South. 

Irrespirable (ir-res'pi-ra-bl or ir-re-splr'a- 
bl), u. [Prefix ir for in, not, and respirable.} 
Not respirable; unfit for respiration; not 
having the qualities which support animal 
life;:as, irmpfratfo air. 

Irresponsibility (ir-re-spons'i-bil"i-ti), n. 

; Want of responsibility. 

Irresponsible (ir-re-spons'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
ir for in, not, and responsible, ] Not re- 
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i sponsible; iifit liable or al)le to answer for 
I consequences ; not to be relied upon or 
i trusted. ‘ Such higli and 'tVre,sjio?i6'f'&fc license 
over mankind.* Milton. 

Irresponsibly (ir-re-spons'i-hli), adv. In 
an irresponsible manner; so as not to be 
respoirsible. 

Irresponsive (ir-re-spons'iv), a. [Prefix ir 
for i?i, not, and responsive.} Not responsive. 
Irrestrainable (ir-re-stran'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
if for in, not, and restrainable.} That can- 
not be re.straiiied; not to be kept back or 
held in check. 

Irresuscitable (ir-re-sus'i-ta-hl), a. [Prefix 
ir for in, not, and re.mseitable.} Incapable 
of being resuoitated or revived. 
Irresuscitably (ir-re-sus'i-ta-bli), adv. So 
as not to be resuscitable. 

Irretentive (ir-re-tent'iv), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and retentive.} Not retentive or 
apt to retain. ‘His memory weak and irre- 
tentive.’ Skelton. 

Irretraceable (ir-rS-tras'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
tor in, not, and retraceable.} Not retrace- 
able. 

Irretrievable (ir-i-e-trev'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for 'in, not, and retrievable.} Not retriev- 
able ; irrecoverable ; irreparable ; as, an ir- 
retrievable loss.— S yn. Irremediable, incur- 
able, irreparable, irrecoverable. 
Irretrievableness (ir-rS-trev'a-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being irretrievable. 
Irretrievably (ir-re-trev'a-bli), adv. Irre- 
parably; irrecoverably. 

Every one finds t'liat m.nny of the ideas which he 
desired to retain have slipped irretrievably ,aw.ay. 

Idler. 

Irretuxnable (ir-re-tem'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and returnable.} Incapable of 
returning. 

Forth irreturnable fiieth the spoken ivord. 

Mi7\ /or Jifa£'s. 

Irrevealable (ir-re-vel'a-bl), a, [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and revealable.} Incapable of 
being revealed. 

Irrevealably (ir-re-vel'a-bli), adv. So as 
not to be revealable. 

Irreverence (ir-rev'er-ens), ?i. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and reverence.] 1. Want of rever- 
ence or veneration; want of a due regard to 
the authority and character of a superior; 
irreverent conduct or an irreverent action; 
as, irreverence toward God. — 2. The state 
of being disregarded or treated with disre- 
spect. ‘The irrevei-ence and scorn the judges 
were justly in.’ Clarendon. 

Irreverend t (ir-rev'er-eud), a. Irreverent. 

If any man use immodest speech, or irreverend 
gesture or behaviour, or otherwise be suspected in 
fife, he is likewise admonished, as before. Slrype. 

Irreverent (ir-rev'er-ent), a. [Prefix fr for 
in, not, and reverent.} Not reverent: (a) 
not entertaining or manifesting due regard 
to the Supreme Being; wanting in respect 
to superiors. 

Witness the irreverent son 
Of him who built the ark. Miltott. 

(b) Proceeding from irreverence; expressive 
of a want of veneration ; as, an irreverent 
thought, word, or phrase. 

Irreverently (ir-rev'er-ent-li), adv. In an 
irreverent manner. 

Irreversible (Ir-re-vers'i-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and reversible. ] N ot reversible: 

(а) incapable of being recalled, i-epealed, 
or annulled; irrevocable; as, m irreversible 
decree or sentence. 

This rejection of the Tews, as it is not univers.al, 
so neither is it final and Irreversible. Jportin. 

(б) Incapable of being reversed or tm’ned 
the opposite way, turned outside in, or the i 
like. 

Irreversibleness (ir-re-vGrs'i-bl-nes), n. 
State of being irreversible. 

Irreversibly (ir-re-YSrsfi-bli), adv. In an 
irreversible manner. 

Irrevocability, Irrevocableness (ir-rev'o- 
ka-bil"i-ti, ir-rev'6-ka-bl-nes), n. State of 
being irrevocable. 

Irrevocable (lr-rev'6-ka-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and revocable.} Not revocable; 
not to be recalled or revoked; that cannot 
be reversed, repealed, or annulled; as, an 
irrevocable decree, sentence, or edict; irre- 
vocable fate; an irrevocable promise. ‘Firm 
and irrevocable is my doom.’ Sliak. I 

Irrevocably (ir-rev'o-ka-bli), adv. In an 
irrevocable manner; beyond recall; in a 
manner precluding recall or repeal. 
Irrevolnblet (ir-rev'o-lu-bl), a. [Prefix fr 
for m, not, and revoluble,} That has no 
revolution. , ! 

Progressing the dateless and irrevolteble circle of 
eternity. Milton. f 


Irrbetorical (ir-re-tortk-alX a. [Prefix <> 
form, not, and rhetorical.} Not rhetorical; 
impersuasive. 

Irrigate (iPri-gat), v.t. pret. & pp. irrigated; 
ppr. irrigating. [L. irrigo, irri<jatum--ir 
for in, and rigo, to water. See Rain.] 1. To 
water; to wet; to moisten; to bedew. 

The motion of the heart depends QriginalJj[ of its 
fibres irrigated by the blood. Sir K. Digby. 

2. To water, as land, by eamsing a stream to 
flow upon it, and spread over it. 

Irrigation (ir-ri-gil'shon), n. [.L. irrigatio, 
irrigationis, from irrigo, irrigatum. Sea 
IiiEiGATB.] The act of watering or mois- 
tening: (a) In med. the application of water 
or a cold lotion drop by drop or in a gentle 
stream, as to an inflamed part or the seat of 
neuralgic pain, (b) In agri. the operation 
of causing water to flow over lands for nour- 
ishing plants. 

IrrigUOUS (ir-rig'O-us), a. [L. irriguus. See 
IKEIGAI'E.] 1. Watered; watery; moist. 

The flowery lap 

Of some irrignoiis valley spread her store. 

Miltan. 

2. Penetrating as water that irrigates; over- 
spreading or pervading. 

Rash Elpenor, wlio in evil hour, 

Dry'd an immeasurable bowl, and thouglit 
To exhale his surfeit by irri£imis sleep, y. PhiLps 

Irrisible (ir-riz'i-bl), a. [Prefix ir for in, 
not, and risible.} Not risible; incapable of 
laughter. [Rare.] 

Irrision (ir-ri'zhon), n. [L. irrisio, irrisionis, 
from irrideo, irrisum-~ir for in, and rideo, 
to laugh.] The act of laughing at another. 
‘This being spoken sceptice, or by way of 
irrman.’ Chapman. 

\ Irritability (irt‘it-a-bil"i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being irritable: (a) the state 
[ or property of being easily irritated or ex- 
■asperated; as, irritability of temper; his 
irritability is perpetual, (t) In physiol. 
(a) that function of nerve or muscle or of 
any organ of the animal body in virtue of 
which it responds to stimuli, this response 
being manifested in normal or abnormal 
sensations or actions, or both ; specific.ally, 
the property peculiar to muscless, by which 
they contract upon the application of cer- 
tain stimuli, (b) In bot. that quality in plants 
by which they exhibit motion on the appli- 
cation of certain stimuli. 

Irritable (iririt-a-hl), a. Capable or sus- 
ceptible of being irritated: (a) susceptible 
of being worked into a heat and painfulness; 
readily inflamed; as, an irritable sore, (b) 
Very susceptible of anger or passion; easily 
inflamed or exasperated; as, an irritable 
temper. ‘Vicious, old, and irritable.’ Ten- 
nyson. (c) In physiol, susceptible of respond- 
ing to stimuli ; capable of being excited to 
action either normal or abnormal by the 
application of certain stimuli ; specifically, 
when said of muscular fibres, susceptible 
of contraction by contact of the stimulus, 
(d) In hot. exhibiting the phenomenon of 
spontaneous motion when under the influ- 
ence of certain stimuli. 

Irritableness (ir'rit-a-hl-nes), n. Quality 
or state of being irritable. 

Irritably (ir'i‘it-a-bli), adv. In an irritable 
manner. 

Irritancy (ir'rit-an-si), n. The state of being 
irritant or exciting to anger. 

Irritancy (iririt-an-si), n. In Scots law, the 
state of being irritant or of no force, or of 
being null and void. 

Irritant (ir'rit-ant), a. [L. irritans, in it- 
antis, ppr. of irnto. See Iekitate. ] Ir- 
ritating; specifically, producing pain, heat, 
or tension; producing inflammation; as, an 
irritant poison. 

Irritant (m'rit-ant), n. That which ex- 
cites or irritates; specifioally; (a) inmed. that 
which causes pain, heat, or tension, either 
mechanically, as puncture or scarification ; 
chemically, as alkalies and acids ; or speci- 
fically, as canthaz’ides. Punglison. (b) In 
toxicol. a poison that produces inflamma- 
tion, as arsenic, mercury, and phosphorus. 

Many of tile RanuncuIace.'E are ivtit.'uit poisons. 

. . . clematis is one of the best known irritants ol 
thisclass. Lindley. 

Irritant (ir'rit-ant), a. [L. m-aans, irri- 
tantis, ppr. of irrito, to make void, from in, 
not, and ratus, established.] Rendering 
null and void. [Rare.] 

The states elected Henry, duke of Anjou, for their 
king, with this clause irritant: that if he did violate 
any part of his oath, the people should owe him no 
allegiance, Hayward. 

—Irritant clause, in Scots law, a clause in 
a deed declaring null and void certain speci- 
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fitiil if they an? done Iiy the Tiarty hoht- 
iiig under the ileed. It ia supplemented by 
the resolutive elause. _ , _ ^ . 

Irritate (irtit-at), v.t. [L. irrito, yntatum, 
to Incite, stir up, provoke; perhaps froni 
hi, rife, to snarl.] 1. To excite heat and red- 
ness in, as in tlie skin or flesh of living 
animal bodies by friction ; to inflame ; to 
fret; as, to irritate a wounded part by a 
coarse handaue.— 2. To excite anger in; to 
provoke; to tease; to exasperate; as, never 
iirituie a child for trilling faults ; the in- 
solence of a tyrant irritates his subjects.— 
To give greater force or energy to; to 
heighten excitement in. 

Cold Iiu-ikotli the .spirits vigorous and Hjitmteih 
them. httcon. 

Air, if very cold, irritateth tlie flame. Scccoit. \ 
4. To excite the irritability of; to excite 
irritation in. See IKIIITABIUTV, iBiilTA- 
TION. — SYS. To fret, inflame, excite, pro- 
voice, vex, tease, exasperate, auger, incense, 
enrage. 

Irritatet (irt'it-at), a. Excited; heightened. 

The heat becomes more violent and irriMU, nad 
diereby expeltetli swe.at. Bacon. 

Irritate (ii-'rit-at), n.i. [I. irrita, irritatim, 
to make void, from irritus, invalid— fr for 
in, not, and mtus, settled, valid, from rear, 
to think.] To fender null and void. 
Erritation (ir-rit-a'shon), n. [L. irritatio, 
irritationis, from irrito. See IRRITATE. ] 
The act of irritating or state of being irri- 
tated: (ft) excitement, usually but not neces- 
sarily of a disagreeable kind; especially, ex- 
citement of anger; provocation; exaspera- 
tion; anger. 

The whole body of tlie arts and sciences compo.ses 
one vast macliinery for the irritation and develop- 
ment of the Iiuman inteliect. De Quincey, 

(6) In pfii/sioi. the change or action which 
takes place in the muscles or organs of 
sense when a nerve or nerves are affected by 
the application of external bodies; .specifi- 
cally, the operation of exciting muscular 
fibre to , contraction by iirtiflolal stimula- 
tion; as, the ,mu.scle was made to contract 
\iy irritation oi the nerve. 'Violent affec- 
tions and ii'rWft/ions of the nerves in any part 
of the body. ’ Arbuthnnt See also extract 
under next article, (c) In med. and pathol. 
the state of a tissue or organ in which there 
is an excess of vital movement; the discom- 
fort set up in an organ by the presence of 
something unsuitable to its function or 
structure, or in the entire body by some 
local injury or internal disease. 

Irritative (ir'rit-at-iv), a. 1. Serving to ex- 
cite or irritate. ■ , 

. Evei-y irrit.ition produces in the cellulnr elements 
some mechanical or chemical ciiange, which change 
is a ‘comrter-workiiig against the irrUatitie causa.' 

Copland, 

2. Aoeorapaniod Vvlth or produced by in- 
creased action or Irritation ; as, an irrita- 
tive fever. 

Erritatory Cir'rit-at-o-ri), a. Exciting; 
stimulating. Bales. 

Irroratet (ir'ro-rat), v.t. [See Iruoration.] 
To moisten with dew. 

IrrorationtCir-ro-ra'shon), n. [From L. ir- 
roro, irroratimi, to ivet or moisten with 
dew— tf for in, and roro, to distil dew, 
from ros, roris, clew.] The act of liedewiug; 
the state of being moistened with dew. 
Ecruteical (ir-rfl'brik-al ), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and rubrie.] Hot rubrical; contrary 
;to the rubric. 

Irrugatet (iFru-gat}, n.:t. IL. irrugo, irhi- 
gataui, to wrinkle— ir for m, in, and, rngo, 
to wrinkle.] To wrinkle.: 

Irrupted (ir-rupt'ed),jj.:and a, {L. irrup- 
tus, pp. of to break in or into— 

ir for in, .in, into, and wupo, to break.] 
Broken violently and: with great force. 
[Rare.] 

liTUptiOa (ir-rup'shon), n, [L. irrtqMb, ir- 
riquionis, from immpo, irrtiptmn. See 
iREUPTEn.] A bursting in; a breaking, or 
.sudden, violent rasMug into a place; a sud- 
den invasion or incursion ; a sudden, vio- 
lent inroad or entrance of. invaders into a 
place or country. 

. Lest evil tidin^^^ with too rude 
. : Kitting thy .iged ear, .should pierce too deep. 

Milton. 

. The famous wall of China, built against iin irrup- 
of the Tartars, was begun above a hundred: 
years: before the Incarnation. Sir T. Browne. 

Irruptive (ir-ruptTv), a,. Rushing in or 
upon. 

: storms of wrath and indignation dread 
- Seem ready to displode tVrjijsaVc on his head. 

Whiic/toitse, 

Irvlngite (6Fving-it), n. A follower of 
Edward Irving, a celebrated clergyman of i 


the .Scottish t'lmrdi, who, drifting into 
mystici.sm (in whitsh the power of working 
miracles, iirophesying, the gift of tongues, 
Ac., liore a prominent part), wtis deptysed in 
IhdM. A prominent feature in Irving’s doc- 
trines wa.s the imiuediatu second coming of 
our Saviour. His followers organized them- 
selve,s into a body c.alled "The Holy Apos- 
tolic Church,’ which still exists. 

Is (iz). The tliird pers. sing, of the substan- 
tive verb to he. (,See BE.) It represents the 
Hoth. ist, L. est, Gv. esti, .Skr. asti, is, the 
pronomin.al siiflix of the third iiers. sing., 
tk or t, being dropped. 

Isabel (iz'a-bel), ■«, [Fr. isabelle. From 
Isabelle of Austria, daughter of Philip II. 
of Spain, who, in tlie war against Holland 
for the recof'cry of the sovereignty of the 
Low Countries, which foi'med part of her 
dowry, swore that she would not change 
her linen till Ostend, which had long with- 
stood the siege, was in her hands. The 
place held out for nearly three years, and 
the princess’ linen became of a clingy hue, 
which gave rise to the name Isabelle for 
this colour. Others refer the origin of it 
and the story to Isabel, Queen of Spain, and 
connect the vow with the siege of Grenada.] 
A pale browiiisli yellow colour. Called also 
Isabel-yellow. 

Isahel-colotir (iz'a-bel-kul-6r), n. See Isa- 
bel. 

Isadelpbous (i-sa-del'fus), a. [Gr. mos, 
equal, and adelphos, a brother.] In hot. a 
terra applied to a diadelphous flower in 
which the separate bundles of stamens are 
equal or alike. 

Isagoge.t Isagoguet ^'sa-goj, Fsa-gog), n. 
[Gr. eisagoge, a leading in, introduction, 
from eisagii, to lead in— efs, in, into, and 
ago, to lead,] An introduction. 

Isagogic, Isagogical (i-sa-goj'ik, I-sa-goj'ik- 
al), a. [Gr. ekagbgikos, from eisagb, to in- 
troduce— cis, in, mto, and ago, to load.] In- 
troductory; especially, introductory to the 
study of theology. J. A. Alexander. 
Isagogics (i'sa-goj'iks), n. In tJieol. that 
department of theological study introduc- 
tory to e-xegesis or the interpretation of 
Scripture. 

Isagoa (i'sa-gon), n. [Gr. isos, equal, and 
gonia, an angle.] In math, a figure whose 
angles are equal. 

Isapostollc (l'sa-po3-tol''’ik), a. [Gr. isos, 
ec[Ual, and apostolos, an apostle.] A term 
somewhat loosely applied to varioms persons 
and things: (ft) to the fathers who were 
alive in the time of the apostles, whose 
authority therefore is held by some to be 
nearly equal to theirs ; (b) to the customs 
instituted by these lathers ; (c) to certain 
holy women resembling the apostles in 
sanctity; (tf) to the founders of Christianity 
in any given country or their powerful and 
effective supporters. 

Isariei (Is-ar-Fe-i), n. pi. A iiat. order of 
filamentous moulds containing those genera 
in which the fertile tlireads are compacted, 
and have deciduous pulveralent spores at 
their free apices. 

Isatic Acid (is-atlk as'id), «. (CjHyHOa.) An 
acid formed by the action of caustic alka- 
lies upon mtin. : : : ^ 

Isatin, Isatlne (is'a-tin), ti. (CgHsHOa.) A 
compound obtained by oxidizing indigo. It 
forms hyacinth-red or reddish-orange crys- 
tals of a brilliant lustre. Its solutions stain 
tbe .skin, and give it a disagi'eeable odour. 
Isatis (is'a-tis), n. [Gr.i woad.] A genus of 
annuals and biennials, natives of South 
Europe and Western Asia, belonging to the 
nat. oi’der Cruciferse. One species, Jsah's 
tihctoria, was formerly cultivated in Eng- 
land as a dye under the name of woftd (see 
Wo An); while a second species, J. indigotica, 
is still grotvii as a dye plant in the north of 
China. They have simple leaves, and lai-ge 
terminal panicles of small yellow flowers. 
IseWadic (is-ki-ad'ik), a. [L. iseliiadieus, 
pertaining to sciatica, from wc/rias, sciatica,, 
from ischium,, the hip.] Pertaining to scia- 
tica.— Tseftfacife pass-ton or disease, sciatica. 
IscMagra (is-ki-ag'ra), n. [Gr. fscftion, the 
hip, and ftgm, a seizure.] Elp-gout. 

Ischial (is'ki-al), a; In a?iaf. of or belonging 
to the Ischium or hip-hone. 

Ischialgia (is-ki-aFji-a), n. [(ir, wcWoa, the 
hip, and algos, pain.] Pain in the hip; scia- 
tica.'', 

Ischiatic (is-ki-at'ik), a. [ See Ischiadic.] 
Pertaining to the hip;: as, the m7«'affc fora- 
men, a notch of; the os innominatum ; the 
'tscMftfic artery, which proceeds througli the 
notch of the os innominatum. 


Ischiatocele, Ischiocele (is-ki-at'ij-sel, i,s- 
ki-6-selO, n. [Gi’. ischion, the hip, and MIS, 
a tumour.] An intestinal rupture through 
the sciatic ligaments. 

Ischium, Ischion (is'ki-um, is'ki-on), n. In 
atiat. tlie postei’ior and inferior part of tlie 
pelvic arch in vertebrates; the lowermost 
of the three portions forming the os innoni- 
inatnni in the foetus; the lowermost part of 
the hip-bone in adults. 

Ischnaeanthus (isk-na-kan'thus), n. [Gr. 
isohnos, .slender, and akantha, a spine. ] A 
fossil genus of acanthoid fishes occurring 
in the old red sandstone. They re.semblo 
tlie smaller species of Dixilaeanthus, but 
differ in having the spines more slender, 
whence tlie name. 

Ischnophonia (isk-no-fo'ni-a), n. [Gi’. isch- 
nos, slender, and phone, voice,] Shrillness 
of the voice ; hesitation of speech, or stam- 
mering. 

Ischuretic (is-ku-ret'ik), a. [See Ischl’RV.] 
Having the quality of relieving isclniry. 
Ischuretic (is-kii-ret'ik), n. A medicine 
adapted to relieve isohury. 

Ischuria (is-kuTi-a), n. See IscHUEV. 
Ischury (is'ku-ri), n. [Gr. ischouria, from 
ischu, to stop, and our on, urine.] A stop- 
page, retention, or suppression of urine. 
Ischyodon (is'ki-d-dou), n. [Gr. ischys, 
strength, and odmis, odontos, a tooth.] A: 
jurassic and tertiary genus of fossil fl.shes, - 
allied to the Cliimaira, and having very large 
bony teeth. 

Ischypterus (is-kip'tSr-ns), n. [Gr. ischys, 
strength, and pteron, a fin.] A fossil genus 
of ganoid fishes from the tiuassio strata of 
Vkginia, differing from Palseoniscus chiefly 
in having the tail inequilobate. 

I’se(iz). I shall. [Scotch and northern pro- 
vincial English.] 

Iserin, Iserine (isAr-in), n. [From the small 
river Iser in Silesia.] A mineral of an iron- 
black colour, and of a splendid metallic 
Iu.stre, occurring in smalF obtuse angular 
grains. It consists of the oxides of iron 
and titanium, with a small portion of 
uranium. 

-Ish (ish). A suffix to adjectives and verbs, 
in the former case of Teutonic origin and 
alliances, in the latter of Romance: (a) as 
an adjectival suffix, -ish represents the 
A.Sax. -MB, Han. -isk, G. -isch, Fr, -esgue (as 
in grotesque), and implies partalcing of the 
nature of; as, fool, foolish; brute; brutish; 
Bane, Banish; Stoede, Swedish. Attached 
to adjectives it has a diminutive significa- 
tion; iXB, white, whitish; yelloio, yellowish; 
good, goodish. (ii) As a verb suffix it is derived 
' from the 1. verbal incept, teimi. -esco, ami 
is generally found in verbs that come through 
the French and still show the influence of 
that termination insomeof theirtenses; as, 
finish, Fr. fmir, finis, finissais, ftnissant; 
abolish, Fr. abolir, abolis, abolissais, abolis- 
sant; punish, Fr. punir, punis, punissais, 
,punmant. Some English verbs in -'fs/t have 
no corresponding French forms in -ir,-issa}it, 
but seem to be fonned on analogy, wliile, on 
the other hand, many French Verbs in -ir 
have no corresponding English forms in -ish. 
Ish (ish), n. [A form of wsiie.] Is.sue; liberty 
and opportunity of going oiit. [Scotch.] - 
Ish and entry. In Scots lam; the clause 
‘loith free ish and entry,’ in a charter, im- 
ports a right to all ways and passages, in, so 
far, as they may he necessary to kirk and 
market,, through the adjacent grounds of 
the granter, who is by the clause laid under 
that burden. Ish also means termination. :, 
Ishmaelite (ish'ma-el-it), n. [From Jshmuel: 
Gen. xvL 12.] 1. A descendant of Ishmael. 

2. An Ismaelian (wliicli see). —3. One re- 
sembling Ishmael, -whose hand w-as against 
every man and every man’s hand against 
him; one at war with society. 

Jos’s tents and pilau were pleasant to this little:: 
Ishmaelite. : ; - : Thackeray. 

IshHiaeUtish (ish'ma-el-it-ish), a. Like 
Ishmael ; partaking of the nature of an 
Ishmaelite.' 

Isiae (I'si-ak), a. [L. Isiaous; Gr. Isiakos, 
fromJsfe.] : Relating to Isis.— Jsiao fable, 
the name: given to a spurious Egyptian :,, 
monument,: consisting of a plate of copper, 
bearing a repi'esentation of most of the 
Egyptian deities, with Isis in the centre, 
said to have been found by a soldier at tlie 
siege of Rome in 1625» and long held in high 
esteem. It is now at Turin, 

IsiCle 0s'i-kl), -n. Same as Icicle. 

Isidoia (Fsid-oid), a. In hot. a term applied 
to the surface of lichens when covered wiiii 
a dense mass of conical soredia. 


■Fate, ffir, fat, fgll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, ball; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. fej/. 
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Isinglass (i'zing-jjlas), n. [D. hxdmiUas— 
huaeii, a sturgeon, and bias, a vesicle, a 
Lladder, ‘by us corruptly called isinijlem, 

: probably from connecting the name with 
the employmont of the substance in icing or 
making Jellies.’ Wedgwood.} 1, The purest 
commercial form of gelatine: it is a sub- 
stance of a Ann textiu’e and whitish colour, 
prepared from the .sounds or air-bladdei‘s of 
, certain fre.sh- water fishes, particularly sev- 
eral species of sturgeon found in the rivers 
of RuBsia. In the preparation of creams and 
jelliefs it is in great request. It i.s also u.sed 
in fining liquors of the fermented kind, in 
purifying coffee, and in niakingmock-pearls, 
stiffening linens, silks, gauzes, &c. With 
brandy it forms a cement for broken porce- 
lain and glass. It is likewise used to stick 
together the parts of musical instruments; 
and as an aggliitinant, for binding many 
other delicate structures.— 2, An.ame some- 
times given to mica. 

Isinglass-stone (i'zmg-glas-ston). See 

lilie.i. 

Isis (i'sis), H. 1. One of the chief deities in 
the Egyptian mythology. .She was regarded 
as the sister or sister- wife of Osiris, aiul the 
mother of Horns. She was worshipijed by 
the Egyptians as 
the bein,g who 
had first civilized 
them, and taught 
tliem agriculture 
and other neces- 
sary arts of life. 

Among the high- 
er and more jVhi- 
losuphical theol- 
ogians she was 
made the symbol 
of pantheistic di- 
vinity. By, the 
people she was 
worshipped as 
the goddess of 
foumidity. The 
cow was sacred 
• toiler. She is re- 
. presented vari- 
ously, though 
most msually, as 
a woman with 
the horns of a 
cow, between which is a globe supporting a 
throne, and sometimes with the lotus on her 
head and the sistnim in her hand.~2. The 
name given to an asteroid discovered by 
■pogson in 1866. 

Isis (i'sis), n. [From the name of the Egyp- 
tian goddess.] ''The name of a genus of 
jointed soleroliasic coral, in which the joints 
forming the stem are alternately calcareous 
and horny. 

Islam (iz'lam), n. [From the Ar. salavia, to 
hefree, safe, ordevotedtoGod.j Thereligion 
of -Mohammed, and also the whole body of 
those who profess it throughout the world. 
Islamism (iz'lam-izra), n. The faith of Is- 
lam; tile true faith, according to the Mo- 
hammedans; Mohamniedism. 

Islamite (iz'lam-it), n. A Mohammedan. 
Islamitic (iz-lam-it'ik), a. Pertaining to 
Islam; Mohammedan. 

Islamize (Mam-iz), v.t or i. To conform 
to Islamism; to Mohammedanize. 

Island (5 'laud), n. [O.E. Hand, yland, 
A. iSax. edland, igland, probably from A. .Sax. 
fid (Goth. ciJiva, O..H.G'. aha, water, Icel. d, 
a river), water, and land, land— a piece of 
land in the midst of water; the fact that we 
have the A. Sax. tg, Icel. eg, Dan. o or be, 
Fris, ooge, all meaning island, seems rather 
to show, however, that the tost part of the 
word has the meaning of island by itself, 

; and that edland was formed by an erroneous 
etymology; comp, also E. eyot, ait, a small 
island in a iiver, and such names as Chelsea, 
Battersea, Aiiglesea or Anglesey, Chertsey, 

: Alderney, Orkne.i/, where the last element 
means island. The s is due to a supposed 
connectinn with L. insula, Q.^r. isle. See 
Isle.] 1, A tract of land surrounded by 
water, whether of the sea, a river, or a lake : 
in contradistinction to mainland oi' conti- 
nent— i. Anything resembling an island, as 
alarge mass of floating iee.— Islands o.f the 
bUmd, in Greek myth, the Happy Island.?, 

. supposed to lie westward la the ocean, 

/ whither after death the souls of the virtuous 
were transported. 

Island (i'land), v.t. 1. To cause to become 
or appear like an island or islands ; to iso- 
late by siuTouiiding, as with w'ater. 

- Stand upon the peak of some isolated mountain at 


daybreak, when the nijiht mists first rise from off the 
plains, and w,atch their while and lake-like fields, as 
tliey float in level bays and winding gulfs about the 
islanded summits of tile lower hills. Rusiin. 

2. 'To dot, as with islands. 

Not a cloud by day 
With purple islanded the dark-blue deep. 

Southey. 

Islander (i'land-er), n. An inhabitant of an 
island. 

Islandyt (i'laud-i), a. Pertaining to islands; 
full of islands. Cotgrave. 

Isle (il), n. [O.Er. isle, Fr. tie, Prov. isla, L. 
insula, an island. Mr. Marsh, however, re- 
marks that ‘ the fact that Robert of Glouceis- 
ter, and other early English writers, wrote He 
or yle at a time when the only French or- 
thography was isle, is a strong argument 
again.st tliis derivation. It is more probably 
a contraction of island, the A. >Sax. caland, 
calond, igland, and tlie s was inserted in 
liotli because when Saxon was forgotten the 
word.s were thought to have come througli 
the French from the Latin insnla. '] 1. An 
island. [Now chiefly or altogether poetical.] 

The i.tles shall wait for his law. Is. xlii. 4. 

2. In entom. see Islet, 2. 

Isle (il), v.t pret. & pp. isled; ppr. Ming. 
To cause to become or appear like an isle; 
to isolate; to island; to environ. 

Isled in sudden seas of light. 

My heart, pierced through with fierce delight. 
Bursts into blossom in his sight. Tenhysan. 

Isle (i'zl), n. Same as Aisle (which see). 
Islet (il'et), n. 1. A little isle. ‘Thecressy 
islets wliite in flower.’ Tennyson. — 2. A 
spot witliin another of a different colour, as 
oil the wing of an insect, the blossom of a 
plant, &c. 

A but less vivid hue 

Than of that islet in the chestnut-bloom 
Flamed in his cheek. Tennyson. 

-Ism (izm). [Gr. suffix femos.] A suffix iin- 
pljdng doctrine, theory, principle, system, 
or practice of; abstract idea of that slgniflecl 
by the word to which it is subjoined; as, 
monotheixOT, spirituahlsni, republicanism, 
mesmerism, Preshyteriamsm, libertinism. 
Ism (izm), n. [From its common use as a 
suffix in words signifying doctrine or theoi’y. ] 
A doctrine or theory, hut more especially a 
pretentious or absurd one; a crotchety or 
visionary speculation : generally used con- 
temptuously; as, away with your isms and 
ologies. 

Ismaelian (Iz-ma-o'li-an), n. A member of 
the aiohammedun sect which maintained 
that Ismael, and not Moussa, ought to be 
Imaum. In the tenth century they formed 
a secret society, from which sprang the 
Assassins. Brewer. 

Isnardia (is-nitr'di-a), n. [In memory of 
Antoine Dante Isnard, member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences.] A genus of plants of the 
nat. order Onagraceic, of no especial value 
or interest. 'The single species I. imlustris 
is found wild in England. It is frequent on 
the continent of Europe, in North America, 
and the temperate parts of Asia. 

Iso- (i'so). A prefix from the Greek (iso,s) 
signifying equal. 

Isobar, Isobare (i'so-har, i'.s6-bar), n. [Gr. 
isos, equal, and haros, weight.] In phys. 
geog, a line drawn on a map to connect tliose 
places on the surface of the globe at whiuh 
the mean height of the barometer at sea- 
level is the same. 

Isobaric (i-so-bar'ik), a. Same as Isobaro- 
metric. 

Isobarism (i-soh'ar-izm),m [Gr. isos, equal, 
and haros, weight. ] Equality or similarity 
of weight. 

Isobarometric (i-s6-bar'6-met"rik), a. [Gr. 
isos, equal, baros, weight, and metrooi, mea- 
sure.] In phys. geog. indicating equal 
barometric pressiu'e.— JsoftaroOTafm line. 
Same as Isobar. 

ISObriOUS (i-sob'il-us), a. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and hriab, to be strong.] In hot. a term ap- 
plied to the dicotyledonous embryo, because 
both lobes seem to grow with equal vigour. 
Isocardia (i-so-kiir'di-a), n. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and kardia, the heart. ] A heart-shaped 
shell with separated, involuted, and diverg- 
ing beaks. 

Isocheim (i'so-kim), n. [Gr. isos, equal, and 
cheima, winter.] In phys. geog. a line 
drawn on a map through places on the sur- 
face of the globe which have the same mean 
winter temperature. 

Isoclieimal, Isoclieimenal (i-so-ki'mal, 
i-so-ki'men-al), a. Of the same mean winter 
temperature. —Isoo/miniaZ line, inphys.geog. 
same as Isocheim. 


Isocbeimene, IsocMmeiie(i-so-ki'mcn), n. 
Same as Isocheim. 

Isocheitnonal, Isocbimonal (i-sO-ki'mon- 
al), a. Same as Isochcimial. 

Isoeliimal, Isocbimenal <i-so-M'mal, i-sd- 
ki'men-al), a. Same as Isockeinial. 

The lines passing tiuough all places wliich have an 
equal temperature for the summer or the winter half 
of the year have been called respectively uotheral 
and iachintal lines. IVJiewell. 

Isocbromatic (I'a6-kr6-mat"ik), a. [Gr, isos, 
equal, and chroma, colour.] Having the 
same colour. In certain experiments with 
doulily refracting crystals tlie decomposed 
light forms a double series of coloured rings 
or curve.? of different forms airanged in a 
certain order; each curve in the one series 
having one corresijonding to it both in form 
and colour in the other. 'Tiie two curves or 
lines tiiat have the same tint are called 
isoehrornatie lines. 

Isochronal, Isochronous (i-sok'ron-al, 
i-sok'ron-us), a. [Gr. isos, equal, and ohronos, 
time,] Uniform in time; of equal time; 
performed in equal times. Two pendulums 
which vibrate in the same time are Iso- 
chronal; .also, the vibrations of a pendulum 
in the curve of a cycloid have the same pro- 
perty, being all performed in the same time 
w'hether the arc be large or small. 

The very physical basis of music, is rhytlim, since 
the distinction between wliat we recognize as musical 
sounds ami tliose wliicli are not so consists in llie 
isMhronous character of tlie vibrations in the for- 
mer. Edin. Rev. 

— Isochronal line, a line in which a heavy 
body descends without acceleration or re- 
tardation. 

Isochronally (i-sok'ron-al-li), adv. So as 
to be isochronal. 

Isochronism (I-solcTon-izm), n. The state 
or quality of being isochronous; the pro- 
perty of a pendulum by which it performs 
its vibrations In equal times, 

Isoehronon (i-sok'ron-on), n. [See Iso- 
chronal.] An equal time-keeper; a clock 
designed to keep perfectly accurate time. 
Isochronous (i-sok'ron-us), a. See Iso- 
chronal. 

Isochrons (i-sok'rus), a. [Gr. isochroos, like- 
coloured— fsos, equal, and chroa, colour.] 
Being of equal colour throughout. 

Isoclinal, Isoclinic (i-so-klin'al, l-s6-kliu'- 
ik), a. [Gr. isos, equal, and klvno, to incline.] 
Of equal inclination or dip— Isoclinal or 
isoclinic lines, mmagnetism, a term applied 
to curves connecting tliose places in the two 
hemispheres where the dip of the magnetic 
needle is equal. 

Isocrymal (i-s6-kri'mal), a. Pertaining to 
or having tlie nature of an Isocryme. 
Isocryme (i's6-la-im), n. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and Icrynws, cold.] In phys. geog. a. line 
drawn on maps showing tlie places having 
the same mean temperature during the 
coldest niontii.? of the year. 

Isodiabatic (i's6-di'a-bat"ik), a. [G-r. isos, 
equal, and diabaino, to pass through— dw, ^ 
through, and baino, to pass.] In thermo- 
dynamics, a term applied to each of a pair 
of lines or curves on a diagram— the one 
exhiMting the variations in the density of 
a fluid which take place during the process 
of raising its temiierature, the other the 
corresponding valuations produced by the 
abstraction of portions of heat equal to 
those added in tlie former process. From 
the lines exhibiting the results of the addi- 
tion and abstraction of equal portions they 
are said to be isodiabatic in respect of each 
other. 

IsodimorpMsm (i's6-di-moi'"flzm), n. [Gr. 
isos, equal, dis, double, and morphe, shape.] 
Isomorphism between the two forms seve- 
rally of two dimoiphous substances. 
Isodimorplious (i's6-di-mor"fus), a. Hav- 
ing the quality of isodimorpliism. 

Isodomon, Isodomxtm (i-sod'o-mon, i-sod'- 
o-mum), n. [Or. isos, equal, and dome, struc- 



ture. ] One of the methods of building walls 
among the Greeks, in which the stones form- 
ing the courses were of equal thickness and 


eh, ch&iiv, 6h, Sc. loc/i; g, go; j, yob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; sil, then; th, thin; w, wig; y/h, ivMg; zh, azure.— See Kev. 
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e(iual length, an<l so disposed that the ver- 
tical joints of an upper course ’w-ere imme- 
diately over the middle of the stones form- 
ing the lower course. See PsEUDlsjODOMON. 
Isodynamic (i's6-fli-nam"ik), a. [From G-r. 
isos, equal, and dynamis, power.] Having 
equal pow'er or iorae.-— Isodynamic lines, in 
magnetism, lines of equal power or inten- 
sity: a term applied to lines connecting 
those places where the intensity of the ter- 
restrial magnetism is equal. They resemble 
in form and position the isoolinic lines. 
Isodyiiamous (i-s5-din'’am-us), a. [Gr. isos, 
the same, and dj/tiamw, force.] Having equal 
force; of equal size; in hot. same a.s Isohrious. 
Isoetes (i-sd-e'tez), n. [Gi-. isos, equal, and 
etos, the year, because the plant is the same 
throughout the year. ] A genus of plants of 
the nat. order Lycopodiaceaj or club-moss 
tribe. The 1. laoustris, or European qiiill- 
wort, is an aquatic plant growing in the 
bottoms of lakes in the north of ISngland, 
Wales, and Scotland. 

Isogeotherm (i-s6-je'6-th6rm), n. [Gr. isos, 
e(iual, ye, the earth, and thernie, heat.] In 
pliys. fjeog. an imaginary line or plane under 
the earth’s surface passing through points 
having the same mean tempei’ature. 
Isogedthermal (l-so-je'S.ther"mal), a. In 
pliys. geog. pertaining to or having the na- 
: ture of an isogeotherm. 

Isogonic (i-so-gon'ik), a. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and yrmia, an angle.] Having equal angles. 
—Isogonic lines, in magnetism, lines con- 
necting those places on the globe where the 
deviation of the magnetic needle from the 
true north is the same, 

Isography (i-sog'ra-fl), w. [Gr. mos, equal, 
and g raphe., a writing.] The imitation of 
haiidwriting. 

Isohyetose (i-s5-hi'et-6s),n. [Gr. feo,v, equal, 

. and /jj/etos’, rain.] luphys. geog. a line con- 
necting those places on the surface of the 
globe where the quantity of rain which falls 
smnually is the same. 

Isolable (i'so-la-bl or is'6~Ia-bl), a. That can 
he isolated ; speoifleally, in cAem, capable 
of being obtained pure, oruncombiued witli 
any other substance. 

Isolate (,i'sd-lat or is'o-lat), v.t pret. & pp. 
isolctted; pgr. isolating. [Fr. iVofer, It. feotere, 
isolato, detached ; from isola—It. insula, an 
: island.] 1. To place in a detached situation; 
to. place apart; to insulate: often used re- 
flexiyely ; as, he isolated himself from, all 
society.— -2. In elect, to insulate. See In- 
, SULATE.-~S. In cAam. to obtain a substance 
: free, from ail its combinations. 

Isolated (i'.s6-lat-ed or is'd-Iat-ed), p. and a. 

1. Standing detached from others of a like 
kind; placed by itself or alone. 

Short isolated sentences were the mode in which 
ancient whsdom delighted to convey its precepts for 
the regulation of human conduct. IVarburion. 

2. In elect, the same as Imulated.—?>. In 
cheni. pure; freed from combination. 

Isolatedly(i'.sd-lat-ed-lioris'o-lat-ed-li),rtdy. 

, In. an isolated manner. 

Isolation ( i-s6-l:Vshon or is-o-hVshori), n. 
State of being isolated or alone. ‘ Isolation 
from the rest of mankind.' Milman. 
Isologous (i-.sol'o-gii3), a. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and logos, proportion, ] In cham. having 
similar proportions or relations: said of 
groups of homologous terms, in which the 
radicles, by combining with a series of simi- 
lar elements, give rise to a series of similar 
compounds; thus, the hydrocarbon group, 
by it.s oxide, chloride, alcohol, tfcc., is isolo- 
gous viitlx the allyl group, which has also its 
oxide, chloride, alcohol, and the like. Miller. 
Isomeric, Isomerical (i-s6-mer'ik,i-sd-jner'- 
ik-al), a. In chem. pertaining to or charac- 
terized by isomerism. 

Isomeride (i-som'dr-id), n. In c/iem. a com- 
pound that exhibits the properties of isom- 
erism with reference to some other com- 
pound. 

Isomerism (i-som'6r-izm), n. [Gr, isos, equal, 
and zuevos, a part,] In chem. identity or 
close .similarity of composition with ditfer- 
erice of physical or both chemical and phy- 
sical properties. There are three different 
cases of isomerism : first, where the com- 
pounds have the same percentage composi- 
tion, while their vapour densities are differ- 
ent; second, where the compounds have the 
same ultimate composition and the same 
. : vapour density, but differ in physical pro- 
perties, and also in their behaviour towards 
: .the same reagents ; third, where the com- 
pounds, have the same composition and the 
: same, vapour density, and by their behaviour 
towards i-eagents yield the same compound, 


Fate, far, fat, %11; me, met, hfir; 


or at any rate show that they are members 
of the same series, but nevertheless differ 
in physical properties. The first two cases 
fire properly called cases of polymermn and 
■metamerism respectively, while the last is 
isomerism proper. The facts of isomeri,sm 
are generally explained by assuming that 
tlicre exists a difference in the arrangement 
of the atoms which form the isomeric mole- 
cules. 

IsomeromorpMsm(i'so.mer'6-inor"flzm),M. 
[Gr. isos, equal, ineros, a part, and morphe, 
form.] Incrystal, isomorphism between sub- 
stances having the same atomic proportions. 
Isomerous 0i-som'6r-us), a. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and meros, a part.] 1. In hot. a term applied 
to a flower whose organs are composed each 
of an equal number of parts. — 2. In chem. a 
term applied to isomorphism subsisting be- 
tween substances of like composition. See 
under Isomoephism. 

Isometric, Isometrical (i-so-met'rik, i-s6- 
met'rik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to or charac- 
terized by equality of measure. —2. In crystal. 
monometric; tessular.— /sometneaf perspec- 
tive or projection, a method of drawing plans 
of machines, &c. , whereby the elevation and 
ground-plan are represented in one view. 
See under Peespectivb. 

Isomorphism (i-so-mor'flzm), n. [Gr. isos, 
like, and mmpM, torm.1 A similarity of 
crystalline form; as, (a) between substances 
of like composition or atomic proportions, 
as between arsenic acid and phosphorous 
acid, each containing five equivalents of 
oxygen. (A) Between compounds of unlike 
composition or atomic proportions, as be- 
tween the metal arsenic and oxide of fron, 
the rhombohedral angle of the former being 
85° 41', of the latter 86“ 4'. The first of these 
is sometimes distinguished as isomerous or 
isonomic isomorphism; the second as heter- 
omei’ous or heteronomie isomorphism. Dana; 
Goodrich. 

Isomorphous (i-so-mor'fus), a. Exhibiting 
the property of isomorphism. 

Isonandra (i-so-nan'di-a), A genus of 
plants, nat. order Sapotaceae, including the 
gutta-percha plant (J. Gutta). See GUTTA 
Pbrcha. - 

Isonomic (I-so-nom'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to isonomy; the saine or equal in law or 
right; one in kind or origin; specifically, in 
otiem. a tenn applied to isomorphism sub- 
sisting between two compounds of unlike 
composition. See under IsoMOEPHisai. 
Isonomy (i-son'o-mi), n. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and nonios, law.] Equal law; equal distri- 
bution of I'ights and privileges. 

Isopathy 0-sop'a-thi), n. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and pathos, suffering.] lu med. (a) a. term 
borrowed from some German writers to 
designate the theory that diseases are cimed 
by the products of the diseases themselves, 
as, for example, that small-pox is cured by 
homoeopathic doses of vaiioious matter; the 
cure of disease by the virus of the disease. 
(6) The theory that a diseased organ is om-ed 
by eating the same organ of a healthy 
animal. 

Isoperimetrical (I-s6-pBr'i-met"rik-al), a. 
1. Of or pertaining to ispperimefry.— 2. Hav- 
ing equal boundaries; as, isoperimetrical 
figures or bodies. 

Isoperimetry (i'B6-per-im"et-ri), n. [Gr. 
■isos, equal, and penmefrore, circumference.] 
In geom. the science of figures having equal 
perimeters or boundaries. 

Isophorous 0^-sof'fi-rns), a, [Gr. isos, the 
same, and phero, to bear.] in dot. trans- 
formable into something else; thus, Actinia 
is an isophorous form of Dendrobium. 
Isopod, Isopode (i'so-pod, i'so-pod), n. A 
crustacean of the order Isopoda. 

Isopoda (I-sop'o-da), n. pi. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and pons, po«fos, the foot.] An order of orus- 



isopoda. 

I, Bopyras sqniUaruni. Sedentary section. 

3, Cyitiodocra Lamarfcii,. Natatory section. 

3 , Oniscus Asellus- Gursoriat section. 

«, Head. ; 5, Thorax, e, Abdomen. 

taceans having sessile eyes and a depressed 
body; the thoracic and abdominal wings 


note, not,' move; tube, tuli, hiill; 


free, excepttheflrst thoracic, whicli is united 
with the head. The feet are of equal size 
and move in the same direction, a point of 
contrast with the amphiitods. The majority 
of tiiern reside in water, atid those which 
live on land require a certain amount of at- 
mospheric moisture in the localities whloh 
they inhabit to keep the gills moist, so that 
they may respire properly, ilany of them 
are parasitic. By Hilne-Edwards they are 
divided into three sections, termed respec- 
tively ft'om their habits the Sedentary, the 
Natatory, and the Cursorial. 

Isopodiform (i-so-pod'i-form), a. In zool. 
formed like an isopod; specifically, a term 
applied to the'larva; of saprophagous hexa- 
pods having an oblong body, a distinct 
thoracic shield, and a vent provided with 
filaments or laniinas. 

Isopodous, Isopod (i-sop'o-dus, i'sd-pod).fl[. 

Belating to the order of Isopoda. 
Isopyre (I'so-piv), «. [Gr. isos, 
like, and pyr, fire.] A mineral of 
a grayish or black colour which 
occurs massive. It is found in 
Cornwall imbedded in granite. 
Isosceles (i-sos'se-lSz), a. [Gr. 
isoskeles—isos, equal, and sJcelo.s, 
Isosceles Tri- leg.] Having two legs or sides 
angle. only that are equal; as, an isos- 
celes triangle. 

Isostemonous <i-sd-stem'on-ns), a. [Gr. 
isos, equal, and stSmon, a stamen.] In hot. 
having the stamens equal in number to the 
petals. 

Isotheral (i-soth'er-al), a. Of or pertaining 
to, or of the nature of an isotliere ; indicat- 
ing the distribution of temperature by means 
of an isotliere; as, an isotheral chart. See 
extract under I, SOGIIIMAL. 

Isothere (i'so-ther), n. [Gr. isos, equal, and 
theros, summer.] In pAy,s. peoy. an imagin- 
ary line over the earth’s surface, passing 
through points having the same mean sum- 
mer temperature. 

Isotherm. (i'so-thCrm), [See below.] 
An imaginary line over the earth’s surface 
passing through points having the same: 
mean annual temperature, so that a sertes 
of such lines exhibits the distribution of 
temperature over the earth’s surface ; also, 
any similar line passing through points 
having the same mean temperature, but not 
exclusively the annual mean temperature ; 
also, a similar line based on the distribu- 
tion of temperature in the waters of the 
ocean. 

Isothermal (i-so-thArimal), a. [Gr. -isos, 
equal, proper, and fAeme, heat,] inphys. 
geog. of or pertaining to an isotherm or iso- 
therms ; having the nature of an i,sotherm ; 
having reference to the geographical distri- 
bution of temperature as indicated by iso- 
therms; illustrating the distribution of tem- 
peratiu’e by means of a series of isotherms ; 
ns, am isothermal line; the isothermal reia- 
tions of different continents; an isothermal 
chart. — Isothermal line, an isotherm.-— Jso- 
thermal zones, spaces on opiiosite sides of 
the equator having the same mean temper-, 
ature, and boimded by corresponding iso- 
thermal lines. 

Isotheromhrose(i's6-ther-om"br0s), a. [Gr. 
Mos, equal, theros, summer, and miiAiYw, rain.] 
In phys. geog. a term employed to designate 
lines connecting places on the surface of the 
globe where the same quantity of rain falls 
during the summer. 

Isotonic (i-so-ton'ik), «, [Gr. isos, equal, 
and tonos, tone. ] Having or indicating equal 
tones; in music, a term applied to a system 
consisting of intervals in wdiieh each con- 
cord is alike tempered, and in which there 
are twelve equal semitones. 
IsotrlmorpMsm (i's6-tri-mor"flzm), n. [Gr. 
isos, equal, fris, three, and moryAe, shape.] 
Isomorphism between the three forms sev- 
erally of two trimorphons substances. Good- 
rich. 

Isotrimorpliotis (i's6-tri-mor"fus), a. Hav- 
ing the quality of isotrimorphism. Goodrich. 
Isotropic (I-s6-trop'ik), a, [Gr. frvj,s', equal, 
and troys, a turning, from ircyo, to turn.] ; 
A term applied, to bodies whose elastic 
forces are alike in all directions. 

Ispahan.ee (is-pa-han'e), «. Of or pertaining 
to liyaAu??, in Persia. 

Ispafianee (is-pa-h.-in'e), n. A native or in- 
habitant of Ispahan. 

Israelite (iz'ra-el-it), w. A descendant of 
Israel or Jacob; a Jew. 

Israelitic, Israelitish (iz'ra-oi-it"ik, iz'ra- 
el-it"ish), a. Pertaining to Israel; Jewish; 

■ Hebrew. ■ ' ■■ 


oil, pound; 



pine, pin; 


ii. Sc. ahwne; : f. Sc. Uy. 
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Issuable (iHh'u-fi-bl), n. i. 'riuit luiiy be 
issiuiib— li. I'orlaiiiins;' to an issue or issues; 
that admits of issue lakeii upon it; in 
which issues are made up; as, an isstinhlo, 
plea; an inswddc term. --Issuable plea, a 
plea upon which a plaintiff may take issue 
and go to trial upon the merits. 

Issuably (ish'u-a-ldi), (Ulv. In an is.suahle 
maimer; by way i>f i,s.sur.:. ‘Pleading issu- 
ably.' Burrill 
Issuance (irdi'u-ans), n. 

The act of issuing or giv- 
ing out; as, the issuance 
of rations. 

Issuant (.ish'Q-ant), i)pr. 

In her. issuing or coming 
uii. It is used to express 
a charge or bearing rising 
or coining out of anotiier 
charge or bearing. Wiien Lif™ is.suaiit. 
a lion or other animal is 
blazoned as issuant, only the upper half of 
such animal is depicted. 

Issue (isli'u),?i. [Kr. issue, issue, outlet, event, 
from O.Pr. issir, to go out, to flow forth, and 
that from L. eaco, ea:irc,to go out — fice, out, and 
eo, to go. ] 1. The act of passing or flowing o ut ; 
a moving out of any inclosed place; egress: 
applied to water or other fluid, to sriioke, 
to a liody of men, Ac.; as, au issue, of water 
from a pipe, from a spring, or from a river; 
an issue of blood from a wound, of air from 
a bellows ; an issue of people from a door 
or house.— 2. The act of ,sen<ling out; deli- 
very; us, the issue of an order from a com- 
manding ollicor or from a court; the issue 
of money from a treasury.— 3. That which 
proceeds, flows, or is issued or sent out; as, 
(a) the whole quantity sent forth or issued 
at one time; as, an issue of government or 
hank notes ; yesterday’s issue of the Times. 
(&) What happens or turns out; event; con- 
sequence; end or ultimate result; as, our 
present condition will be best for us in the 
■issue. 

Some awful moment, to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for humankind. 

IVordstoorih. 


(o) Progeny; a child or children; offspring; j 
also, all persons descended from a common 
ancestoi’; all lineal descendants; as, he had j 
issue a son ; and we speak of issue of the 
whole blood or half lilood. ‘If the king j 
should without i,s'Si<e die.’ Shale, (d) Produce 
of the earth, or profits of land, tenements, 
or other property; as, A. conveyed to B. all j 
Ms right to a term for years, with all the I 
issues, rents, and profits, (c) A flux of 
blood. M.at. ix. 20. (/) In law, the close 
or result of pleadings ; the point or matter 
depending in a suit on wiiioh two parties 
join and put their cause to trial; a single, 
definite, and material point issuing out of 
the allegations of the parties, and consist- 
ing regularly of an affirmative and negative. 

It is either an issue in law to be determined 
by the court, or in fact to he ascertained by 
a jury. .Hence— (p) A material point tinning 
up in any argument or debate on which 
the parties occupy affirmative and negative 
positions, and on which they base the re- 
sult of the ai'gument or debate; the position 
assumed when one party takes the negative, 
the other the positive side on an important 
point. 

But if unhappily issue is to be taken adver-sely 
upon thi.s bill, I hope it will be above all a plain and 
direct issue. Gladstone. 


issue, in controversy; disputed; oppos- 
ing or contesting; hence, at variance; dis- 
agreeing; inconsistent ; inharmonious. 

Face, voice 

As much n# issue with the summer day 
.4.S if you brought a candle out of doors. 

E. B. Brownmff. 

—To join issue, to take issue, said of two 
parties who take up a positive and negative 
position respectively on a point in debate.— 
4. In Sitrp. an artificial ulcer made in some 
part of an animal body to promote a secre- 
tion of pus; a fontanel,— -JssMe-pea., a pea 
or similar round body employed for the 
purpose of maintaining irritation in a wound 
of the skin called an issue. The seed of the 
common garden pea is frequently used, but 
the young unripe fruits of the common 
orange are more commonly employed. For 
this purpose the fruits are dried, and after- 
wards turned in a lathe to make them round 
and smooth. 

Issue (ish'u), i.’.i. pret. & pp. issued; ppr. 
issuing. [See the noun.] 1. To pass or flow 
out; to run out, as from any inclosed place; 
to proceed, as from a source; as, water 
femes from springs; blood issues from 


woimds; sap or gum fsswes from trees; light 
issues from the sun. 

lire P.'dlas issued from the Thunderer's head. Pope. 

2. To go out; to rush out; ns, troops imied 
from the town and attacked the besiegers. — 

3. To proceed, as progeny; to be derived or 
descended; to spring. 

Of thy sons that shall isstte from thee, s Ki. xx. i8. 

4. T’o lie produced, as an effect or result; 
to grow or accrue; to arise; to proceed; as, 
rents and iirofits issimig from land, tene- 
ments, or a capital stock. —5. In laio, to 
come to a point in fact or law on which the 
partie.s join and rest the decision of the 
cause. —0, To close; to end; to terminate; 
as, we know not how the cause will issue. 

Issue (i,sh'n), v.t. To send out; to deliver 
for u.se ; to deliver authoritatively; to put 
into circulation; as, to ‘issue provision, s from 
a store ; to issue an order from the depart- 
ment of war ; to ‘issue a writ or precept ; to 
issue money from a treasury or notes from 
a hank. 

The commissioners should lissite money out to no 
otlier use. Sir W. Temple. 

.A.fter nmch dispute and even persecution there 
was issued in 1535 a decree establishing toleration to 
all. Brntjpham. 

I Issueless (ish'u-les), a. Having no issue or 
progeny; wanting children. ‘ Dying isswe- 
less.' Carew. 

I Issuer (i.sli'u-er), n. One who issues or 
I emits. 

i Isthmian (ist'mi-an), a. Of or pertaining i 
to an isthmus; esiiocitilly, pertaining to the i 
Isthmus of Corinth in Greece. — Isthmian 
games, games celebrated at the Istlimus of 
Oorinth.' These games formed one of the 
four great national festivals of Greece, and 
were celebrated in April and May in the 
first and third year of each olympia.d. The 
contests embraced all varieties of athletic 
performances, as wrestling, boxing, horse, 
chariot, and foot racing, and contests in 
music and poetry. The victors were crowned 
with garlands of pine-leaves, which consti- 
tuted the sole prize. 

Isthmitis (ist-mi'tis), n. [Gr. isthmos, tho 
throat, and the particle ifis.] Inflammation 
of the throat. 

Isthmus (ist'mns), m [L.,from Gr, | 

anisthnuis,apassagB;rootf, togo.] l.Aneek i 
of land by which two continents are con- i 
nected, or a peninsula is united to the nniin- i 
land. Sucli are the Isthmus of Panama | 
or .Darien, connecting the two great conti- i 
nents of Horth anti' South America; the | 
Isthmus of Suez, separating the Mediterra- i 
noan from the Betl Sen.— 2. In anat. that 1 
passage whicli divides the cavity of the 1 
mouth from that of the throat. It is formed i 
above by the pendulous veil of the palate I 
and uvula, at the sides by the pillars of the ( 
fauces, and below by the base of the tongue. 

— Isthmus of the thyroid gland, a transverse 
cord connecting tlie two lobes which com- 
pose the thyroid body. 

It (it), pron. [A. Sax. num. Mt, genit. or 
pos. /w'.sCdat. and in,striimental Mm, acc. hit; 
O.E. hit. hyt, it, pos. his; O.Sax. it; Goth. 
ita, D. A(if, O.II.G. iz, G. es; L. id.] 1. A pro- 
noun of the neuter gender, generally classed 
as a demonstrative, "and corresponding with 
the masculine pronoun he, and the feihinine 
she, having the same plural they. ‘Keep 
tliy heart witli all diligence ; for out of it 
are the issues of life.’ Prov. iv. 23. Here it 
is the .substitute for heart. — 2. It is much 
used as the nominative to verbs called im- 
personal; as, it rains; it snows. In this 
case there is no determinate thing to 
wliieh it ean he referred.— 3, Very often it is 
used to introduce a sentence, preceding a 
verb as a nominati ve, hut referring to a clause 
or distinct member of the sentence following. 
This ha.s been called the prospective use of 
it. ‘ It is well ascertained that the figure of 
the earth is an oblate spheroid.’ What is 
well ascertain ed‘i The fact that the figure I 
of the earth is an oblate spheroid; it (that) 
is well ascertained. .Here it represents the j 
clause, ‘the figure of the earth,’ &c. If the i 
order of the sentence is inverted the use of i 
■it is superseded, thus: That the figui’e of the | 
earth is an oblate spheroid is well ascer- j 
tained. Similarly it is often u.sed for a pro- j 
ceding clause of a sentence; as, we have been i 
defeated for the present, it is true, but we 
are not yet conquered. — 4. It often begins I 
a sentence when a personal pronoun, or | 
the name of a person, or a masculine or | 
feminine noun follows, and it may repre- i 
sent any one of the three persons or of the j 


tliree geiulers; a.s. It is I, be not afraid; it 
was Jiidas who betrayed Chriiit; it is tliou; 
it was they who did so. 

Tis tliese tiiat gave the great Apollo spoils. Pope. 
■Wlien a question is asked it follows the 
veil); as, who was it that betrayed Christ? 
6. It is used also for the state of a person, 
state of matters, condition of affairs, or the 
like; as, has it come to this? 

How is «? with our general? S/tafe. 

6. It is used after intransitive verbs very 
indefinitely, and sometimes imports a ludi- 
crous shade of meaning, especially after a 
noun used as a verb for the occasion. In 
this use it is rarely employed in an elevated 
style. 

If Abrahani broug-lit ali with him, it is not probable 
that he meant to walk d back for his pleasure. 

Ra/eig/i. 

The Lacedemonians, at the straits of Therniopylai, 
when, their arms failed them, fought 2 ’/ out -with their 
nails and teeth. Dryden. 

Whether the charmer sinner it, or saint it. Pop^. 

The possessive case its does not aijpear till 
a year or two before 16U0, his being used 
both for the masculine and the neuter pos- 
sessive. 

This apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of lethargy 
... 1 liave read the cause of /it's effects in Galen. 

ShaA 

When the transition from the possessive his 
to 'its was taking place the old dialectal and 
uniniiected posses.sive 'it was frequently 
irsert, as it is still in Scotland. Several in- 
stances of this occur in Shakspei'e, and at 
least one in the Bilile of IGll, Lev. xxv. ii, 
‘That which growetli of it own accord;’ 
now chaixged to its. 

Do, child, go to a grandam. Shak. 

It knighthood slmll do worse. It shall fright all U 
friends witli borrowing letters. B. Jonson. 

In .sucli phrase.s ns ‘It is me,’ 'It is him,’ it 
is exceedingly indefinite. Here <me and him 
may he regarded as a sort of nominatives, 
like the French moi in the phrase ‘C’est 
moV Professor Bain says it may be confi- 
dently affirmed that, with good speakers, 
in the case of negation, ‘It is not me’ is the 
usual practice. ‘It is I ’ is, however, suited 
to occasions of dignity; as, ‘Jesus spake 
unto them, saying, Be of good cheer; it is I; 
be not afraid.’ In old English the substan- 
tive verb often agrees with the nominative 
following; thus we find, instead of ‘It is I," 
‘It 0,111.1.’ 

Itaberite (i-tab'er-It), ?/,. [From Itahira, in 
Brazil.] In mineral a variety of hematite, 
being a granular slaty rock, consisting of 
specular or magnetic iron and quartz. 
Itacolumite (it-a-kolTi-mit), n. [From Ita- 
eolumi, a mountain in Brazil. ] A laminated 
talcose sandstone, in connection witli which 
the diamond is generally found. In thus 
slabs it is flexible. 

Italian (i-ta'li-aii), a. Pertaining to Italy. 
Italian (i-ta'li-an), n. 1. A native of Italy. — 

2. 'The language used in Italy or by the Ita- 
lians. 

Italianate (i-taTi-an-at), v.t. To render 
Italian or conformable to Italian customs ; 
to Italianize. 

If any EnsjUshman be infected with any misde- 
meanour, tlie'y say with one mouth, he is italimiated. 

Lyly. 

Italianate (i-taTi-an-iit), a. Italianized: 
applied to fantastic iiffectation of fashions 
borrowed from Italy. 

All his words, 

His looke.s, his oatlies, are all ridiculous, 

AU api.sii, diildiaii. and italianate. Marlaiu. 

Italian-iron (i-taTi-an-i'em), n. A laun- 
dress’s smoothing iron, consisting of a stand 
surmounted by a metal tube with a closed 
conical end heated by a metal bolt: used 
for fluting or gauffering. Called also Gairf- 
fering-iron. 

Italian-iron (i-ta'li-an-Fern), v.t. 'To iron 
with an italian-iroii; to flute with an ita- 
lian-iron ; to gauffer. C. BronU. 

Italianism (i-taTl-an-izm), n. A word, 
phrase, idiom, or custom peculiar to the 
Italians; an Italian expression, manner, oi 
custom. 

Italianize (i-ta'li-an-iz), v.i. To play the 
Italian; to speak Italian. 

Italianize (i-taTi-an-Tz), v.t. To render Ita- 
lian; to give an Italian colour or character 
to. 

Italic (i-tal'ik), a. Of or pertaining to Ttsdy; 
specifically, applied to a printing type slop- 
ing towards the right, and usually employed 
to distinguish words or sentences, or to 
I'ender them emphatic. Italic letters were 
invented about the year 1600 A.B. by Aldus, 
Mamitiiis, a Venetian printer, who dedi- 
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catert them to the States of Italy (wlience 
tlie name), and used theminpriiitiiig stmcliy 
editions of the elassies. Thk sciiteme ta 
printed iri italic chamotvrg. _ 

Italic (i-tul'ik), ri. In pnntmj, an italic 
letter or type. , ^ . 

Italieisni (l-tal'i-sizm), n. An Italimnsra 
(which seej. , „ 

Italicize {i-tal'i-.siz), v.t. pret. A pp. itaU- 
cizmt; ppr. ifalioizing. To mite or print 
ill italic characters; to distinguish by italics. 
Itch (ich), M. [O.E. ichp7i, j/liyn, gykin, A. 
.Sax. niccan, to itch; Gl. jueke^i, D.jeukmg, 
jeukte, Sc. yuHc, itch.] 1. A cutaneous 
disease of the human race, appearing in 
.small watery pustules on the skin, acooni- 
panied with an uneasine.ss or irritation that 
inclines the patient to rub or scratch. This 
disease is due to the presence within the 
epidermis of a small sjiecies of mite iSm-- 
ooptes scabiei), which is revealed by the 
iiiioroscope. (See iTCH-MlTif) Numerous 
e.xternal remedies, as an ointment made 
■with stavesacre, have at different times been 
employed for the cure of itch, but the great 
remedy is .sulphui’, which should be applied, 
externally in the form of ointment. This 
disease Is communicated or caused only by 
contact or contagion.— 2. The sensation in 
the skin occasioned hy the disease, or a 
similar sensation produced by any other 
(lisciise or in anyother way. - -3. A constant 
teasing desire; as, an itch for praise; an itah 
. for scribbling. 

Tlie itch of disputing' will prove the sc.ab of 
churches. IVctlon, 

There is a spice of the scoundrel in moat of our 
litenary men; an itch to filch and detract in tlie midst 
of fair speaking and festivity. Landor. 

Itch (ich), v.i. [See the noun.] 1. To feel a 
particular uneasiness in the skin, which in- 
clines the person to scratch the part.— 2. To 
have an uneasy or teasing sensation im- 
pelling to something. 

Though now I be old and of peace, if I see a sword 
out iny finger itches to make one. Shak. 

Itch-mite (ielTmit), ?i.. Aumts scabiei or 
Sareoptes scabiei, a microscopic articulated 
insect of the class Araehnida, which pro- 
duces itch in man. The female burrotvs in 
. the skin, in which she deposits her eggs, 
which are hatched in about ten days, giving 
. ■ rise to this troublesome affection. See 
Acivanu. ; 

Itchy (icli'i), a. Infected with the itch. 

- Item (i'tein), adv. [L. item, also.] Also: a 
word formerly often used in accounts or 
lists of articles. - 

Item (i'tem), n. 1.. An article ; a separate 
particuliu’ in an account; as, the account 
consistsof manyftons.— 2. Anoteor memo- 
randum; a hint; an innuendo. 

A secret ffe»i was given to some of the bishops 
... to absent them.selves. Fritter. 

S. Among yournah’.sTs, a paragraph; a scrap 
of news. 

Otis is item man and reporter for the ‘ Clarion.’ 

Kimhall. 

Item (i'tem), v. t. To make a note or inemo- 
randuin of. 

I have it in ray memory. jiddtsan. 

And item down the victims of the past. Cowfer. 
Iterable (it'dr-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
iterated or repeated. 

Iterance (it'er-ans), n. Iteration. 

What needs this woman? S/tak. 

Iterant (it'er-ant), a. [See Iterate.] Ee- 
peating. ‘An fterawt echo.’. Bacon. 

Iterate (it'Cr-at), -o.t. pret. & pp. ffemfed; 
ppr. iterating. IL, itero, iteraUmn, to do 
anything a second time, to repeat, from 
itenm, again, from id, it, with the com- 
parative suffix. Comp.; Skr. itara, mother.} 
To utter or do a second time; to repeat; as, 
to iterate advice or admonition. 

: Adam took no thought, , ■ : 

Eating his fill ; nor Eve to ftovrfe 

Her former trespass feared,- Milton, . 

Iteration (it-er-il'shon), n. [L. iferatio, 
iterationis, from itero. See ITERATE. ] l. Ee- 
:;petition;; recital or performance a second 
time. 

, ^ "Virtue . . . gives 

' To life’s sick, nauseous iteration, change. Voutij<-. 

i- 2. Eeadiness or aptitude at quoting passages 
from books. 

,, Fats, Yet he talked wisely, and in the street too. 

, A Afer. Thou didst well ; for wisdom cries out in 
the .streets, and no man regards it. 

. Fals, O thou hast damnable iteration^ and art in- 
deed able to corrupt a saint. Shak.. 

Iterative (it'er-at-iv), a. Eepeatiug. 
Ithyphallie (ith-i-fal'lik), a. [Rr. iihyphal- 
. Jikos, irom. ithyphaUos, membriim virile 


erectmn, or a figure therof carried in the 
festivals of Bacchus.] Tustful; lewd; in- 
decent; obscene. ‘ An ithyphallie mUmitg 
that insults what is mo.st sacred and decent 
among men.’ Christian Examiner. 
Itineracy (i-tin'er-a-si), n. Practice of itin- 
erating. 

Itinerancy (i-tin'Cr-an-si), n. 1. The state 
of being itinerant, or passing from iilaee 
to place, as in the discharge of olliia'al tiuty; 
the practice of discharging oliieial duty hi 
this way. — 2. A body of persons who dis- 
charge official duty hy passing from place to 
place. 

Itinerant (l-tin'er-ant), a. [L. itimrans, 
itinemntis, travelling, from iter, itimris, a 
way or journey.] Passing or travelling 
about a country or district; wandering; not 
settled; strolling; as, an itinerant preacher; 
an itinerant showman. ‘A judge itinerant’ 
MiUon. 

Itinerant (i-tin'6r-ant), n. One who travels 
from place to place; a wanderer; one who 
is unsettled ; specifically, an unsettled 
preacher lyho goes from place to place 
preaching. 

Not the nobiest.of tliat honoured race 

Drew happier, loftier, more impassioned thoughts 

From his long joumeyings and eventful life, 

Than this obscure Itinerant. fVordsworth. 

Glad to turn itinerant. 

To .stroll and teach from town to town. I-lndihr.'ts. 

Itinerantly (l-tin'dr-ant-li), adv. In an 
itinerant, luisettled, ortvandering manner. 
Itinerary (l-tin'dr-a-ri), m. [Er. itindraire; 
L.L. itinerarivm, an account of a journey, 
from L. ife-r, tiinem, agoing, a journey.] A 
work containing notices or desei’iptions of 
the places and stations to be met with in 
pursuing a particular line of road, as an itin- 
erary from Paris to Eome; or of the prin- 
cipal places and stations on the great roads 
throughout a coimtry ; as, an itinerary of 
France, Italy, <fcc. 

Itinerary (i-tin'6r-a-ri), a. Ti-avelling; pass- 
ing from place to place, or done on a jour- 
ney. ‘ Itinerary cireniV Bacon. ‘Itiiier. 
ary preacliing.’ MUtmi. 

Itinerate (i-tin'ei'-at), v,i. pret. & pp. itiner- 
ated; ppr. itinerating. [EE. itinero, itm- 
eratian, fi'oin L. Uer, itmeris, a going, a 
joiu’ney.] To travel from place to jilaoe, 
particularly for the purpose of preaching; 
to wander without a settled habitation. 

-Itis (I'tis). In pathol. a Greek termination 
which, when added to the Greek name of 
any organ of the body, or part affected, 
implies inflammation of that organ or part. 
Sometimes, as in the case of reetitis, it is 
added to a Latin word, making a hybrid. 

Its (its). Possessive case of the jironoun it 
(which see). 

Itself (it-self'), jpron. The neuter pronoun 
corresponding to himself, herself. See 
HiatsEm 

Ittnerite (it'u6r-it), w. [After Ittner, a 
German naturalist, who first discovored it.] 

A mineral, a hydrated variety of the zeolite 
nosean, which occurs crystallized in rhombic 
dodecahedrons, and massive. It forms a 
jelly when put into acids. 

Ittria (it'tri-a), «. /Same as Fttm (which 
see). 

Ittritun (it'tri-um), ?i. Same as Fttrimn 
(which see). . ; 

Itzibu (it'zi-bfi), a A Japanese money of 
account, constituting the monetary unit. 
In silver it is a coin of the value of Is. 4|d. 
nearly. ■ 

Iillidae p-ufli-dS), m pi. iFi’om Jahes, the 
generic name, and Gr. eidos, lilceness.] A 
family of diplopod or chilognatli myriapods, 
of which the genus lulus is the type; the 
pill-worms. 

lulidan (I-uTi-dan), n. A myriapod of the 
family lulidsB. 

lultts ()-ulus), n. ; [Grl ioulos, down, catkin, 
centipede.] A genus of Myriapoda, order 
Chilognatha or Diplopoda, a seraicylindrical 
fornij with monilifoi’m antenme and two 


; hiftw or Mfi'epede. 

articulated palpi. The common galley- worm 
(I. ten'estris) is the type of the genus. 1. 
plicufHs is a common British species. 

Iva (x'va), n. [Origin douhtful.] A genus 
of plants of the order Gompositie, of which 
there are but three or four species, natives 
of -North and South -America. 'Tliey are 


herbaceous or shrubby coarse plants, with 
I thicklsh leaves and small greenish -white 
heads of flowers. : : 

: -Ive. A common terminaiion to English ; 
I adjectives, from L. ivus, giving an active 
signifleation to the stem; as, fonnatiue, that 
forms; aetfre, that acts. 

Adjectives in -ive ought alw.iys to have an active 
signiticatian. otherwise they are uuproper. Tooke. 

Ivied (i'vid ), a. Covered with trailing ivy ; 
overgrown with ivy. Beattie. 

Ivory (i'v6-ri), n. [Fr. iwire, I. eboreus, 
made of ivory, from ehur, ivory; Skr. ibha, ; 
an elephant.] 1. The substance composing 
the tusks of the elephant. The tusks of a 
full-grown elephant sometimes weigh as 
much as 170 lbs., but the medium weight 
of a tusk is about 60 lbs. Elephnht.s’ 
tusks are hollow from the base to a certaili 
depth, the hollows being filled with medullary , 
matter. 'The solid portion is of an inter- ; 
mediate substance between bone and born, 
and contains about 24 per cent, of gelatine; i 
it is readily distinguished from bone by its 
peculiar rhomboidal net-work, shown when 
the ivoi-yis cut transversely. The hardest, 
toughest, and most translucent ivory is \ 
reckoned the best. As a material, it is ex- 
tensively used in the arts. The name is 
also given to the white organic substance 
resembling ivory obtained from the tusks 
of the walrus, the hippopotamus, the nai’- 
whal, &c.— 2. pi. Teeth generally. [Slang.] 

The close-cropped bullet skull, the swarthy tiift, 
the grinning ivories, the penthouse ear-s, and twink- 
ling little eyes of the immortal governor of Barataria. 

Saia, 

— Vegetable ivory. See Ivoey-NUT. 

Ivory (i'v6-ri), a. Consisting or made of 
ivory; as, an ivory comb.— .Zwj 7 /-dttst, the 
borings and chips of the ivory-turner. 
Ivory-Wacll (i'vo-ri-blak), n. A fine kind 
of soft black pigment, prepared from ivorj’- 
dust by calcination, in the same tvay .as 
bone-black. Ivory-black, or animal char- 
coal, possesses the singular propei’ty of 
completely decolorizing a great number of 
tiuimal and vegetable solutions, and is ex- 
ten, sively used in the filtering beds of the 
sugar refiners for pm-ifying the solution or - 
syrup of raw sugar. 

Ivory -imt (i'v6-ri-nut), n. The seed of 
Phytelephas macracarpa, a low -growing, 
palm, native of South America. The seeds 
are produced, seven or nine together, in 
hard clustered capsules, each head weighing ; 
about 25 lbs. when ripe. Each seed is as 
large as a hen’s egg; the albumen i,s close- ; 
grained and very hard, resembling the finest 
ivory in texture and colour. It is therefore ' ; 
often, as such, wrought into ornamental ; 
work, and is hence called Vegetable Ivory. ■ ' 
The seeds are also kno'wn as Corozo-mits. 
Ivory-palm (i'v6-ri-pam), >i. 'The tree which 
hears the ivory-nut. 

Ivory-Shell (i'v6-ri-shel),u. The shell of the 
species of the genua Ebiirna (which see). 

Ivy (fvi), n, [A. .'?ax. ifiy, G. epheii, O.G. 
ebekeu, ebehou, ebawi, ebah; origin and con- 
nections doubtful; perhaps akin toL, apiimi, 
parsley. ] An epiphytic climliiug plant of tlie 
genua Hedera(H./leZ!r), nat. ovd. Araliaeea;. 
The leaves are smooth and sliining, varying 
much in form, from oval entire to three and 
flvelobed; and them pei'petual verdure gives 
the plant a beautiful appearance. Tlie 
flowers are greenish and inconspicuous, , 
disposed in globose umbels, and -are suc- 
ceeded by deep green or almost blackish 
berries. II. Helix {iho common i-vy) is found , 
throughout almost the whole of Europe, and 
in miluy parts of Asia and Africa. Tt is 
plentiful in Britain, growing in hedges, 
woods, on old building.i rocks, and trunks 
of trees. A variety, called the Irish ivy, is 
much cultivated ou account of the large 
size of its foliage and its vex’y rapid p’owth. , 
'The ivy attains a great age, and ultimately 
becomes several inches thick and capable . - 
of supporting its oivn stem. 'The wood is 
soft and porous, and when out into very 
thin plates may be used for filtering liquids. :- 
In Switzerland and the south of Europe it is : ; 
used for making various useful-articles. The 
ivy has been celebrated from remote anti- : 
quity, and was held sacred in some conn- ' 
tries, as Greece and Egypt.— Eawn fry, 
a creeping and floiverless variety of -ivy.— : - 
German luy, the name given to a species of : , 
groundsel, Senecio mikanoides. — Grmmid- 
ivy, the popular name of the plant Mepeta : 
Qlechoma. See Geoxtnb-ivy'. 

Ivyed (i'vid), a. Same as Ivied. 

Ivy-gum (Tvi-gum), n. A resinous juice 


-fate, Ihr, fat,, fell; , m met, hftr; pine, pin; , : note, not, move; tube, tub, hifll; 
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which oxndes from the stem of the i!ommon 
ivy in wfinn eountries. 

lyy-mautled (iVi-inan-tlii >, a. Covered witii 
ivy. ‘ \'onder i\:y-huuiilcd tower.’ Qnnj. 

Ixia (iks'i-a), n. [L., from <ir. ixtm, bird-lime 
— in reference to the clammy Juice.] An 
extensive genus of Cape bulbs, of the nat. 
order Iridaceas. The beauty and elegance 
of the iiowers jnoeure for them a high place 
among ornamental plants. They have narrow 
Bword-shaped leaves, and slender simple 


3. The tenth letter in the English alphabet, 
and the seventh consonant.’ Tlie sound 
of this letter coincides exactly with that of 
gingpiim. It is therefore classed as a palatal, 
and is the voiced sound corresponding to the 

breathed sound c/t (as in c/Mt re//.)- (SeeG .) The 

sound does not occur in Anglo-Saxon, and 
was introduced through the Erench. The 
Erenehynow, however, has a different sound. 
As a character it was formerly used inter- 
changeably with i, both letters having ori- 
gimdiy the same sound; and after the j 
sound came to be common in Englisli i was 
often written where this sound must liave 
toeen pronounced. Tlie seijaration of these 
two letters in English dictionaries, indeed, 
is of comparatively recent date, being 
brought about through tlie influence of the 
Dutch printers. —In medicid prescriptions, 
at the end of a series of numerals,,? is gener- 
ally put for i; as, '«/(six); uiy (eight).— J.P. is 
an abbreviation for Justice of the Peace. ; 
Jaal-goat (Ja'al-got), -n. A speeie.s of j 
goat {Capmjaala) found in the mountains 
of Ah.vssinia, Upper Egypt, and M onnt Sinai. 
Jabber (Jab'bCr), v.i. [A form equivalent to 
gabble, Bo. gabber, freq. of gab, to talk much 
or pertly. See Gab, r.f.] To talk rapidly, 
indistinctly, or nonsensically; to utter gib- 
berish; to chatter; to prate. 
Jabberdab'ber),?).! To utter rapidly or indis- 
tinctly; as, to jabber French. 

Jabber (jab'bCr), II. Eapidtalkwithindistinct 
utterance of words. 

There are so many thousanfis, even in this country, 
wlio only ciiifer from their brotlier brutes in Hou- 
yhnhmnfand, because they use a .sort oijabier, and 
no not go naked. Stui/t, 

Jabberer (jab'l)Cr-6r), n. One who Jabbers. 
Jabberins-cro'w(Jab'b6r-ing-kr6),«. Corvus 
Jamaicensis, a conirostral bird found in the 
Blue Mountains of Jamaica, remarkable for 
the resemblance of its voice to human 
speech. 

Jabberiugly (jab'bCr-ing-li), adv. In a Jab- 
bering manner. 

Jabbermentt (Jab'bSr-ment), w. Idle or 
nonsensical talk; the act of Jabbering. 

We are come to his farewell, which is to be a con* 
chiding’ taste of \\\^jabberment in the law. Milton. 

Jabbernowl (Jab'bCr-noul), n. Same as 
.Jobbernowl. 

Jabble, Jable O'abl), v.t [Perhaps imita- 
tive, ] To spin sh , as water; to cause to splash, 
as a liquid, [Old .English and Scotch.] 
Jabble (Jab'l), n. A slight agitation on the 
surface of a liquid ; small irregular waves 
ruuning in all directions. [Scotch.] 

Jabiru (Jah'i-ro), n. [Brazilian name.] A 
wading bird of the crane kind, the Nyateria 
mnericana or semgalensis. It resembles 
the stoi’k. 

Jaborandi (Jab-o-ran'di), n. [Brazilian 
Guarani name.] A powerful drug obtained 
from the leaves and root of a plant probably 
belonging to the order Eutaoea. It causes 
a great i'ncrea.se of the saliva and profuse 
perspiration. 

.Jaeainar (Jak'a-milr), n. [Brazilian yaca- 
'rmriea.J The name given to climbing birds 
of the genus Galbula, and sub-family Galbu- 
lin«e, nearly allied to the kingfishers, ditfei’- 
Ing, however, in the formation of their toes, 
and in their food consisting of insects. They 
belong to the order Scansores, and are 
.about the size of a lark. Numerous species 
are described. Their plumage has a metallic 
lustre. They live in damp woods and feed 
on insects. Most if not all the true Jacamars 
are natives of tropical America, The green 
jacamar is the Galbula viridis; the paradise 
Jacamar is; the &. paradisea, a native of 
Surinam and Cayenne. 
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or branched stem.s, ))ea!'iiig spikes of largo 
showy varimiB-coloured flowers. 

Ixion (iks-i'oti), n. In Greek myth, a king of 
Thessaly, wlio for liis wickedness was con- 
demned to sutfer eteraal punishment by 
being tied to a peiyetually revolving wheel 
in the infernal regions. 

Ixodes, Ixodid® (ikB-6'dez.iks-6'di-de), ii.pl. 
[Gr. ixodes, like bird-lime— iVcofi, bird-lime, 
and aido.% likeness.] In entom, the ticks, a 
section of the family Aoarida or mites, and 


cl.ass .Arachnida. They are para.sitie, po.s- 
soHsing oval or niumhid bodies. See Tiei;. 

Ixolyte(iks'd-]it>, n. [Gr. /.ww, bird-lime, and 
lyo, to dissolve.] A mineral of a, greasy lustre 
found in bituminous coal. It becomes soft 
and tenacious when heated, whence the 
name. It is a minex’al resin. 

Izard, Izzard (iz'iird), w. The wild goat of 
the P.vrenees; the ibex. 

Izaard (iz'Crd), n. Tlie former name of the 
letter Z, 


J. 



Long’-tailed Jacana {Payrot 
sinensis). 


Jacana (Jak'a-ua), n. The common name of 
the birds of the genus Parra, comprising 
grallatorial or wading hu’ds, having long 
toes, the nails 
of which are 
very long and 
pointed, so that 
they can stand 
and walk on 
the leaves of 
aquatic plants 
when in se.arch 
of tlieir food, 
which consists 
of worms.small 
fishes, and in- 
sects. They 
have received 
their vulgar 
name of mir- 
geons tvom the 
prominent 
spur on tlie 
wing. They 
are noisy and 
quarrelsome 
birds, inhabit- 
ing marshes in 
hot climates. In contour and habit they 
somewliat resemble our moor-hen, to which 
tliey are very closely allied. V arious species 
are spread over the tropical regions both of 
the Old and New World. 

Jacaranda (Jak-a-ran'da). See Eose-wood. 
Jacare (jak'a-ra), n, [Brazilian.] A species 
of Brazilian alligator, having a ridge from 
eye to eye, fleshy eyelids, the cervical dis- 
tinct from the dorsal scutes, and small webs 1 
to the feet. Jacare or Alligator sclerops is 
a common species. 

Jaca-tree, JacE-tree (ja'ka-tre, jak'tre), n. 
[Native name.] Artoeaipm integrifoUa, a 
species of bread-fruit tree found in the 
Indian Archipelago. The fruit is called 
jack-fruit, and the v/ood jack-wood. 

Jacchus (Jak'kus), n. [In Greek, a name 
of Bacchus.] A genus of South Ameri- 
can monkeys with thumbs on the hind feet 
only, and flat nails only on the thumbs. 
The monkeys which constitute this genus 
are of a small size, with short muzzle, flesh- 
coloured face, round head, and tufts of 
white hair on the sides of the head. They 
are sqnirrel-like in their habits, and omniv- 
orous. They are natives of Guiana and Bra- 
zil, andare known by the name of marmosets. 
Jacconet (Jak'd-net). See Jaconet. 

Jacent (Jasent), a. [L. jacens, jaceniis, ppr. 
oi jaceo, to lie.] .Lying at length. ‘Jacent 
posture.’ Reliquiae Wottonianm. 

Jacintll (Ja'sinth), n. Another spelling of 
Hyacinth (which see). 

Jacitara-palra (Jas-i-ta'ra-pam), n. [Bra- 
zilian name.] Desmoncus macroaeanthus, 
a palm found in the forests of the lowlands 
of the Amazon district in South America. 

It has a slender flexible stem, often 60 or 
70 feet long. 

Jack(Jak), 71 . [Fr. Jacques, fromh. Jacobus, 

J ames. From Jacques being the commonest 
Christian name in France, it came to he 
synonymous with rustic, clown, simpleton, 
fool, as J " acques with peasantry, while Jacque- 
rie meant an insurrection of peasantry. The 
Normans brought the word to England and 
applied it to their serfs; but as Johnnos. 
here the commonest name, it came to be used 
as a familiar substitute for it instead of for 
James. We find it used in the French sense 
of clown by Shakspere. 

Since every jfark became a gentleman. 

There’s many a gentle person made a jfack. 

Rieh.m. 
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Thename was transferred to any contrivance 
which did the work of a common servant, 
and to .anything subjected to rough usage, as 
hoot-jack, jack-plane, roasting-jack, jack- 
boots, (fee.] 1. A nickname or diminutive of 
the name J ohn. —2, t A term of contempt for 
a saucy or impertinent fellow; an upstart; 
a boor; a clown.— 3. Term of address among 
sailors, equivalent to messmate; hence, si 
popular name for a sailor. 

There'.s a sweet little clierub th,it .‘iits up aloft 
To keep watch on the life of poor Dibdin. 

4, A contrivance for assisting a person in 
pulling off his boots: a boot-jack. It fre- 
quently is a simple board with a crotch or 
fork for retaining the heel.— 5. A contriv- 
ance for raising great Weights. A section of 
the usual fonu of this maeliine is given in the 
annexed figm’e. By turning the handle a, 
the screw b, the upper end of wliich is; 
brought into contact with the mass to be 
raised, is made to ascend. This is effected : 
by means of an endless screw working into 
the worm-wheel c, which forms the nut of 
the screw. On the lower end of the screw 
is fixed the claw d passing througli a groove 
in the stock; this claw serves at once to 
prevent the screw b 
from turning and to 
raise bodies which lie 
near the ground. The 
axis of the endless 
screw is supported by 
two malleable Iron 
plates ef, bolted to 
the upper side of the 
wooden stock or frame- 
work in which the 
whole is inclosed. — 

6. In cookery, a eon- 
trivance foi’ turning a 
spit. The common Jack 
consists of a double set 
of .wheels, a barrel, 
round which the rope 
fastened to the pulleys 
is wound, a perpetual 
screw, and a fls’. See 
Smoke- JACK. — 7. In stoclcing-making, the 
pivoted bar or lever in a stocking-frame, 
from whose end is suspended the sinker 
which forms the loop. — 8. In sjnnning, a 
bobbin and frame operating on the sliver 
from the carding-inachine and passing the 
product to the roving - machine. — 9. In 
weaving, a box or frame suspended between 
the bank on which the bobbins of w'arp are 
mounted and the warping -mill on which 
the yarns are wound. 
Its duty is to divide 
the warp threads into 
two alternate sets. — 

10. In music, formerly 
the hammer or plec- 
trum of a clavichord, 
virginal, hai'psichord, 
or spinet, but now 
the intermediate piece 
which conveys to the 
hammer the motion 
imparted to the key, 
as in the piano -forte. 

11. A wooden frame on 
which wood is sawn. 

12. In mining, a wood- 
en wedge used to split 
rocks asunder after 
blasting. —13. -4. kmd of 
military coat quilted 
and covered with lea- - 
ther, woni over a coat ; 

of mail. The figure shows a Jack of this de- 
scription belonging to the thirteenth cen- ; 



Lifting- Jack, 



Jack Coat. 


h, Fr. to'«; ng, sing- th, then.-, th, f/iin; w, wig; wli, ic/iig; zh, azure,— See EET. 
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tui'.v, 'rJio tiii'w wis also Kunu-tinii-.s tided 
for the coat of mail itseif. 

The horsemen are with Jacvl'j- for the most part 
dad. Harnngton. 

11 A pitcher of waxed leather: called also 
a Black-jaek (which see). —15. A small howl 
thrown out for a mark to the players in the 
game of howls.—lO. Naut. a flag, ensign, or 
colours, disphiyed from a staff on the end 
of a bowsprit, used in making signals. In 
the British nemj, the jack is the union Hag 
wlien used by itself as on shore. It w'as 
named (Tnion Jack after James I., under 
whose direction the first union Hag was 
constructed, and who signed his name 
‘Jacques. ’ See IlN-lON UliAG,— 17. I'he male 
of certain animals, as the ass.— IS. A young- 
pike. — 19. A name given to various bril- 
liantly coloured fish of the mackerel family 
found in tile West Indies.— 20. Half a pint; 
also, a quarter of a pint. [Provincial.] — 
21. Any one of the knaves in a pack of cards. 
-JaBk-at-a-pinoh, (a) a person who re- 
ceives une.xpected calls to do anything. (!/)A 
poor itinerant clergyman who has no cure, 
hut officiates for a fee in any church where 
his assistance is required. [Provincial.]— 
Jaek-by-the-hedm, a plant of the genus Ery- 
simum (K AUiaria), which grows under 
hedges, -~Jaek-in-a.-b ox, (a) a plant of the 
genus Hei-nandia (JET. Sonora), which bears 
a large nut that rattles in its perioai-p when 
shaken, ( 6 ) A large wooden male screw, 
turning in a female one, which forms the 
upper part of a strong wooden box shaped 
: like the frustum of a pyi-amld. It is used 
by means of levers passing through holes in 
it, as a press in packing, and for otiier pur- 
poses. (c) A kind of toy, oonsisthig of a box,, 
out of which, when the lid is opened, a 
figure springs, (d) A gambling sport iu 
which a stick is placed upright in a hole 
with an article on the top of it, which is 
pitched at with sticks. If the article on 
the top, when struck, falls cleai' of the hole, 
the throw'er becomes possessor of it. — 
JacJc-m-the-green, Jaok-a-green, a chimney- 
sweeper’s boy dre.ssed about with foliage for 
the procession on the 1 st day of May.— Jacfc- 
in-offlce, one who is vain of his petty office. 
-J’ack-of -all-trades, a person who can turn 
Ms hand to any kind of business.— Jacfc-o/- 
the-aloak, Jaclc-of-fhe-eloek-Jioim, a figure of 
a little man that strikes the quarters in 
some clocks. 

But my time 

Runs posting on in Boling-broke'.s proud joy. 

While I stand fooling here, hisyitc/e o’ the clock. 

Skak. 

—J ack-with-a-lantern, or J ack -a- lantern. 
Will-o’-the-wisp, oran ignis fatuus, a meteor 
that appears in low moist lands. 

Jack (jak), «. Same as Jaca-free. 
Jackadandy (jak-a-dan'tli), n. A little fop- 
pish fellow; a dandiprat. 

Jackal (jalval), 11 . [Fr. ohacal, Turk, chakal. 
Per. shaghdl, shagdl, a jackal.] 1 . An animal 
of the genus Canis, the C. (Saealius) aureus, 
resembling a dog and a fox; anativeof Asia 
and Africa, The jackals are of gregarious 
habits, hunting in packs, rarely attacking 
the larger quadruped,?. They feed on the 
remnants of the lion's prey, dead carcasses, 

, and the smaller animals and poultry, wiiich 
they seize as prey. They lie concealed during 
the day, and their cries when they come 
forth at night are of a most dismal charac- 
ter. The jackal interbreeds -ivith the com- 
mon dog, and may he domesticated. The 



Jackal (CffJBf {Sacalitis) atmiet). 


Wild jackal emits a highly offensive odour, 
.which, is scarcely perceptible in : the domes- 
ticated animal.: There was a popular but 
erroneous notion that the jackal hunted up 
the prey for, the king of , beasts, and he was 
therefore ealled tlie lion’s provider. Hence— 
2. Any one who does dirty work for another; 
one, who subserves the interests of another. 
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i lilt's the man who ha.s .all your bills; Levy is only 
his Jackal. Lard Lytlon. 

Jack-a-lent (jak'a-lent), n. [For Jaek-of- 
lent.} Originally, a puppet thrown at for 
sport in Lent, like a Slirove-tide cock; hence, 
a simple sheepish fellow. 

On an Ash'Wecinesda}^, 

When thou didst stand six weeks the y^ack-a-lent, 
For boys to hurl three throws a penny at thee. 

£. ^oftson. 

Jackanape, Jackanapes (jak'a-nap, jak'a- 
naps), n. [Jack the ape.} 1. A monkey; an 
ape.— 2. A coxcomb; an impertinent fellow. 
‘A young upstart jackanapes.' Arbuthnot. 
Jack-arch (jak'areh), n. An arch whose 
thickness is only of one brick. 

Jackass O’ak'as), n. 1. The male of the ass. 
2. A tenn of reproach or contempt applied 
to an ignorant or stupid person.— Langjiing 
jackass, a species of kingfisher {Dacelo g igan- 
tetis). See JEingfisher. 

Jack-hack (jak'bak), n. In hreiving, a ves- 
sel below the copper which receives the 
infusion of malt and hops therefrom, and j 
which has a perforated 
bottom to strain off the 
hops. 

Jack-hlock (jak'blok), n. 

A block attached to the 
topgallant-tie of a ship, to 
sway up or to strike the 
yard. 

Jaok-hoot (jak'bfit), n. A 
kind of large boot reach- 
ing up over the knee, and 
used as a sort of defensive 
armour for the leg, intro- 
duced in the seventeenth 
century; also, a similar 
hoot reaching above the 
knee worn by others than 
soldiers, as that -worn by Jack-boot 
fishermen. (time of James II.) 

Jack-chain Qak'chan), n. 

The chain that revolves on the ivheel of a 
kitchen jacket. 

Jack-crosstree (jak'cros-tre), n. Naut. an 
ii’on cross-tree at the head of a long top- 
gallant mast. : . 

Jackda\7 (jaldda), n. An insessorial bird of 
the genus Corvus (C. monedula), the small- 
est of the crows. It is of a black colour 
with a blue or metallic reflection. The jack- 
daw frequents chui'ch steeples, deserted 



Jackdaw (Conaes monedula). 


chimneys, old tower-s, and ruins, in flocks, 
where it builds its nest. The jackdaw may 
be readily tamed and taught to imitate the 
sounds of words. It is common through- 
out Europe. .Some authorities maintain tliat 
there is also another species of European 
jackdaw, the black jackdaw, but this seems 
doubtful. 

Jacket (jak'et), TO. iFr. jagueffe, dim. of 
jaque, a coat of mail, a jacket. See Jack, IS. ] 
1. A short close garment extending down- 
ward to the hips; a short coat. —2. An outer 
case of cloth, felt, wood, steam, wateiv or 
other substance, generally used to prevent 
the radiation of heat; as, the felt jacket of 
a steam-boiler, or of an engine cylinder, 
< 60 .— 3, A garment lined with cork to sup- 
port the wearer while swimming ; a cork- 
jacket.— iTo dust one's jacket, to give a heat- 
ing to any one. . . 

Jacket (jak'et), v.t. 1 .T 0 cover with a jacket, 
as a steam-boiler, (fee.— 2. To give a beating 
to; to tlirash. , [Colloq,] 

Jacketed 0ak'et-ed)j p. and a. Wearing or 
furnished with a jacket. 

Jacketing (jak'et-ing); l. The materials, 
as cloth, felt, (fee., from which a jacket is 
made; the jacket itself.— 2, A thrashing, 
;[Slang,] : y.:; : 

Tve got a goody<icSfA';^g- many a Sunday morning 
tor waking people up with crying mackerel. 

Mayhew, 

Jack-flag (jak'flag), n. Naut. a flag hoisted 
at the fspritsatt topmast-head. 


Jack-fruit CjakTrot), n. I’he fruit of the 
I jiloa-tree {wJiich see). 

I Jack-hare (jak'liar), n. A male hare. 

I Old Tiney, surliest of his kind. 

Who, nursed with tender care. 

And to domestic bounds confined, 

Was still a wild yack~hare. Coivper. 

Jack-Ketch (jak'kech), n. [As regards the 
e tymology see extracts below. ] I n England, 
a public executioner or hangman. 

The manor of Tyburn was formerly held by Ridiard 
Jaqiiette, where felons fora long time were executed; 
from whence we have jFack Ketch. 

Lloyd's Jl'IS., British ilfzeseum. 

He (Monmouth) then accosted Ketch, tlie 

executioner, a wretch wlio had butcliered many brave 
and noble victims, and whose name has, during a 
century and a half, been vulgarly given to all who 
have succeeded him in his odious office. Macaulay. 

Jack-knife (jak'nif), A large strong 
clasp-knife for the pocket. 

Jackman (jak'man), n. In milit antiq. a 
man that wears a jack; a horse-soldier; a 
retainer. 

It is Christie of the Clinthill, the Laird’s chiefyircA- 
»w«. Sir W. Scott, 

Jack-plane (jak'plan), n. In carp, a plane 
about 18 inches long used by joiners for 
coarse work, See Plane. 

Jack-pndding (jak'pud-ding), n. [Comp, 
the Gernran Hanswurst, a Imffoon or merry- 
andrew— Hajis, Jack, and wurst, .san.sng'e, 
puddmg.] A merry-andrew; a buffoon; a 
zany. 

in his party-colour'd jacket, 

T osses the glove, and jokes at every p,-icket. Gay. 

And I persuade myself, the extempore rhymes of 
some anticjack-piiddinir may deserve printing better; 
so far am I from thinking aught he says worthy of a 
serious answer. Milton. 

Jack-rafter (jakTSf-Wr), n. In arch, a short 
rafter used especially in a, Mp-root See out 
under Hii>. 

Jack-rib (jak'rib), n. In arch, any rib in a 
framed arch or dome wliich is shorter than 
the rest. 

Jack-sauce (jak'sas),?!. An impudent fellow; 
a saucy jack. 

'Eyecyjack.sance of Rome shall thus odiously dare 
to control and disgrace it. Bp. Hall. 

Jack-saw (jak's. 3 ,), n. A natatorial bird be- 
longing to the genus Merganser. 
Jack-screw (jak'skru), n. See Jack, n. i>. 
Jack-slave (jak'slav), n. A low servant ; a 
vulgar fellow. 

Evttry/ack-s/ave hatli his beilyful of fighting, and : 
I must go up and down iike a cock that nobody can 
match. Shak. 

Jacksmith (jak'smith), n, A smith who 
makes jacks for the chimney. 

Jack-snipe (jak'sulp), n. [The jack in this 
compound is perhaps the AV. giach, a snipe.] 

A small species of snipe, the Scolopax gal- 
limila of Liiinteus. Called also Judcook. 

Though ailied to the snipes in its liaun ts and general 
iiabits, the Jack-snipe is stiil distinguialied by various 
peculiarities. It is more decidedly a winter visitant 
only, the instances of it.s remaining through the sum- 
mer in this country being very rare. It rs more soli- 
tary than the common snipe, thougli sometimes found 
in pairs. Yarrell. 

Jack-staflf (jak'staf), n. The .staff on the 
bowsprit or forepai’t of a vessel on which 
the union jack is flown. 

Jack-Stay (jak'sta), m. Naut. one of a set 
of ropes, iron rods, or strips of wood attached 
to the yard for bending a square sail to, 
Jack-straw (jak'stru), ■«. 1 . A man, or figure 
or effigy of a man; made of straw ; hence, a 
man without any substance or means; a de- 
pendant. : 

Salmasius is c.TiUed ‘an inconsiderable fellow and a 
Jack-stratv,' why should I not know what a 'Jack- 
is. without recurring to some archaic glossary 
for this knowledge. Trench, 

2. One of a sot of straws or strips of ivory, 
whalebone, or the like, used in a child's 
game, the jack-straw’s being thrown con- ■ 
fusedly together on a table, to be gathered 
up singly liy a hooked instrument without ? 
disturbing the rest of the pile. 

Jack-timher (jak'tim-lier), n. In arch, a 
timber in a bay which, being intercepted by 
some other piece, is shorter than the i’cst ; 
thus, in a hipped roof, e.acli rafter which is, 
shorter than the side rafter is called a ./ac/r- 
f after. See cut under Hip. 

Jack-towel (jak'tou-el), n. A coarse towel 
, hanging from a roller for general use. 
Jack-tree, n. . .See Jaca-teek. 

Jack-wood (jak'wqd), w. A furniture and 
fancy wood obtained from: the jaca- tree. . 
■Sea Jaca-tkek. : 

Jacobean, Jacobian (ja-ko'bO-an, ja-ko'bi- 
an), a. In arch, the tenn sometimes aji- 



Eate, ffir, fat, fgll; ; mS, met, her; 


pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, hull; 


oil, pound; li, Sc. ahirae; f, Bo- tey. 



JACOBIls 


to the later style of llizahethun an-lii- 
tee.ture, from its prevailing in the age of 
J anu'.-i I. It iliifered from pure Elizabethan 



Jacobean Architecture — Waterston Hall, Dorset. 


chiefly in having a greater admistui’e of 
debased .Italian forms. 

Jacobin (jak'6-blu), n. [From Jacobus, the 
Latin name of James, ] 1. A Gray or Domi- 
nican Friar, from these friars having first 
established themselves in Paris in the Hue 
St. Jacques (Saint James Street).— -2. A mem- 
ber of a club of violent republicans in France 
during the revolution of 1789, who lield 
secret meetings in the monastery of the 
Jacobin monks, in which measures were 
concerted to direct the proceedings of the 
National Assembly, Hence~3. One wlio 
opposes government in a secret and unlaw- 
ful manner or by violent means; a turbulent 
demagogue.— A A variety of pigeon whose 
neck-feathers form a hood, and whose vvings 
and tail are long. 

JacoMa (jak'o-bin), a. The same as Jaco- 
binic, 

They knew from the beginning that the Jacobin 
party was not confined to that country, Bur he. 

JacoMiie (jak'o-bin), n. Same as Jacobin. 
Jacobinic, Jacobinical (jak-o-binfik, Jak-o- 
1)in'ilc-al), a. Of or pertaining to, or resem- 
bling the Jacobins of France; turbulent; 
discontented with government; holding de- 
mocratic principles. 

The triumph of Jacobinical principles w.as now 
complete. Sir IV. Scott, 

Jacobinically (jak-6-bin'ik-al-li), ado. In a 
manner resembling the Jacobins. 
Jacobinism (Jak'6-bin-lzm), n. The luinci- 
ples of the Jacobins; unreasonable or vio- 
lent opposition to legitimate government. 
Jacobinize (iak'o-bin-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. ja- 
. cobinizad; ppr. jaeobinizing, To taint with 
Jacobinism. ‘France was not then jaco- 
binized.' Burke. 

Jacobinly (jak-5-bin-li), ado. In the man- 
ner of Jacobins. 

Jacobite (jak'6-bit), n. [1^. Jacobus, James; 
JJs. lakobos, TJcTo. Ya’alcob, Jacob.] 1. In 
Eng. hist, a partisan or adherent of James 
LI. after he abdicated the throne, and of his 
descendants ; an opposerof the revolution 
in 1688 in favour of William and Mary.— 
%:Eeoles. one of a sect of Christians in Syria 
and Mesopotamia who hold that Jesus Christ 
had but one nature. The sect has Its name 
from Jacobus Baradasus, a Syrian disciple 
ofEutyeheis. 

Jacobite (jak'6-bit), a. Pertaining to the 
partisans of James II. or his descendants; 
holding the principles of a Jacobite. 
Jacobitic, JacobiticaJ (jak-d-bit'ik, jak-o- 
‘ bit'ik-al), a. Eelating to the Jacobites. 
Jacobitically (.iak-o-bit'ik-al-li), ado. In a 
maimer resembling the J aoobites. 
Jacobltism (jak'o-bit-izm), n. The princi- 
ples of the Jacobites or partisans of James 
ll. , of England. 

Jacob’s-ladder( 3 a'kbbz-lad-der),m. l.A com- 
mon garden plant of the genus Polemo- 
nimn, the P. cceruleum, belonging to the 
nat. order Polemonlaeeas. It is a favourite 
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cottage -garden plant, and grows wild in 
bu.shy places in the iiiwth of England. It is 
found in temperate and northern latitudes 
in most parts of the world. JacobVladder 
is a tall erect jilant, about ItJ foot high, 
with alteimate pinnate smooth bright-green 
leaves, and terminal corymbs of handsome 
blue (sometimes white) flowers, —2. Naut. 
a rope-ladder with wooden steps or spokes 
hy which to go aloft. 

Jacob’s-membrane (jii'kobz-mem-bran), n. 
In anat. the thin e.vternal membrane of the 
retina, considered by Dr. Jacob to be a ser- 
ous membrane. 

Jacob’s-staff(ja'kobz-.staf), ?i. l. A pilgrim’s 
staff.— 2. A .staff concealing a dagger.— 3. A 
cross-staff; a kind of astrolabe; a surveyor’s 
in.strunient for taking heights and distances 
where great accuracy is not required. See 
CTIO.SS-STAFI’. 

Jacob’s-stone (jafliobz-ston), «. The stone 
brought from Scone in Perthshire by Ed- 
ward 1. and inclo.sed within the chair on 
which the kings of England sit at their 
coronation : so named from being reputed 
to liave been the stone which supported 
Jacob’s head at Luz. See Iia-pail. 
Jacobus (ja-ko'lma), n. [See Jacobite.] A 
gold coin, value ‘25s. sterling, struck in the 
reign of James I. 

Jaconet (jak'o-net), w. [Fr. jaconas.] Alight 
.soft muslin of an open texture, used for 
dresses, neck-cloths, &c. It is intermediate 
to camljric and lawn. Written also Jaeeonet. 
Jacquard (jak-kUrd'), a. Pertaining to or 
invented by Jos. Marie Jacquard of Lyons, 
who died in 1834. —Jacquard arrangement 
or appendage, a contrivance appended to a 
loom for weaving figured goods. It consists 
essentially of a aeries of iierforated paper or 
metal cai-ds connected with a revolving per- 
forated prism, and so ai-ranged as to secure 
the raising of the proper warp threads to 
produce a figure of a given pattern hy the 
entrance of wii-es connected with these 
tlireads into particular perforations.— Jac- 
quard loom, a loom furnished with such an 
appendage. 

Jacquerie (zhltk-re), n. [Fr. See Jack.] An 
insurrection of peasants; originally, the 
name given to a revolt of the peasants 
a, gainst the nobles of Picardy, France, inl358. 
Ja’ctancy t (jak'tan-si), n. [L. jactantia, 
from jacto, freq. of gacio, to throw.] -A 
boasting. Cocker am. 

Jactation (jak-ta'shon), n. [L. jactatio, jae- 
tationis, from jacio, to throw. See jAC'ri- 
TAiTON.] Act of throwing; agitation of 
the body for exercise; the exercise of riding 
in some kind of vehicle. 

Among: the Romans there were four things much 
in use t bat!iing‘, fuinig:ation, friction, and Jacia(io7t. 

Temple. 

Jactitation (jak-ti-ta'shon), n. [From L. 
jactito, a double freq. from jacto, treq. of 
jacio, to throw.] 1. A frequent tossing of 
the body; restlessness. — 2. Vain boasting; 
hrngghig. —Jactitation of marriage, in the 
canon law, a boasting or giving out by a 
party that he or she is married to anothei-, 
whereby a common reputation of theii’ mar- 
riage may follow. 

Jaculate (jak'u-Iat), v.t. [L. jaculor, jacii- 
latus, to tlirow the Javelin.] To dart; to 
throw out; to emit. 

Jaciliation (Jak-u-la'shon), n. The action 
of darting, throwing or laimching,as missive 
weapons. ‘The more violent jaczilation, 
vibration, and speed of the arrows. ' King. 
Jaculator (Jak'u-lat-6r),w, 1. Onewhojacu- 
lates or darts. — 2. The archer-fish (which 
see). 

Jaculatory (jak'u-la-to-ri), a. Dai-ting or 
tlu’owing out suddenly, or suddenly' thrown 
out; uttered in short sentences. ‘Jacula- 
tory prayers.’ Spintual Conflict. 

Jade gad), n. [Prov. E. yaud. Sc. yazid, jaud, 
an old mare; Icel. jalda, Prov. Sw. jdlda, a 
mare.] 1. A mean or poor horse; a tired 
horse; a worthless nag. 

Tired as a Jade in overioaden cart. SirP. Sidney, 

2. A mean woman; a wench; a quean: used 
opprobriously. 

She shine.s the first of battered jarfar. Swift. 

3. A young woman: used in irony or slight 
contempt. 

You nowand then see some handsome youngyatfej. 

AdUison. 

Jade (3 ad), v. t pret. & pp. jaded; ppr. jading. 

1. 1 To treat as a Jade; to kick or spurn. Shak. 

2. To ride or drive severely; to overdrive; 
as, to jade a horse. 

It is a dull thing to tire, and, as we say now, to Jade 
anything too far. Bacon, 


S. To weary or fatigue in general. 

Tile mind once Jaded by an attempt above its 
power is very hardly brought to e.vert its force again. 

At To befool or make ridiculous. 

I do not now fool myself, to let imagination 
me, .Viak. 

Jade (Jad), v.i. To become weary; to lose 
spirit; to sink. 

Tliey are promising in the beginning, but they fail 
imd./iti* anti tire in the prosecution. ' South. 
Jade (jad), n. [Fr. and Sp. jade, from Sp. 
ijada, tlie side, L. ilia, the flank; it was 
used to cure pain in tlie aide.] A name for 
various ornamental stones of a green colour, 
especially a silicate of calcium and magne- 
sium, tough and compact, and of a resinous 
or oily aspect when pulislied. A variety 
called yadeite is a silicate of alumiiiinm and 
sodium. See NEPHEl'rE. 

Jadery (Jad'er-i), n. The tricks of a Jade. 
Beau, d- PI. 

Jadish (Jad'ish), a. l. Vicious; bad, like a 
Jade: said of a liorse.— 2. Unchaste; said of 
a woman. 

*Tis to m boot to be jealous of a •woman ; for if the 
humour takes her to be jadisk^ not all the locks and 
spies in nature can keep her honest. L' Jlstjwijye. 

Jag (jag), n. 1. A small load, as of grain or 
hay in the straw, [Provincial,]— 2, A saddle- 
bag; a cloak-bag; a pedlar’s wallet. Sir IF. 
Scott [Scotch.] 

Jag (jag), v.t To caiTy, as a load; as, to jag 
hay, 

Jag (Jag), v.t pret. & pp. jagged; ppv. jag- 
ging, [Origin and connections doubtful ; 
comp. Icel. jald, a piece of ice (see IcichE); 
O.E. jag, to cut or slash, G. zacice, a prong, 
tooth, yag; zacken, to dent, Jag; zioJaaclc, 
E. zigzag.] 1. To notch; to cut into notches 
or teeth like those of a saw.— 2. prick, 
as with a sharp instrument. [Scotch.] 

Jag (jag), n, [See the verb above. J 1, A. 
tooth of a saw ; a notch or denticulatiou ; a 
sliarp protuberance or indentation. 

Like waters shot from some high crag’ 

The lightning fell with never Colerids'e. 

2. In bot. a cleft or division. 

Jaganat, Jagganatb (jag'a-nat, Jag'ga- 
nath), n. Same as JagannAtha. 
Jagannatba, JaggannAtlia {J6g-g6n-nii'- 
tha), a. [Skr.] Lit. ‘Lord of the World,’ 
the name given to Krishna, the eighth in- 
carnation of Vishnu, and to a very cele- 
brated idol of this deity. It is a very 
rudely cut wooden image, having tlie body 
red, the face black, and the arm's gilt; the 
mouth is open and of the colour of blood; 
the eyes are formed of precious stones. It 
is covered with magnificent vestments and 
seated upon a throne between two others— 
his brother Bala-Eama and his sister Sub- 
hadra, coloured respectively : wliite and 
black. The temple specially dedicated to 
Jaganndtha is situated at Puri in Orissa. 

It stands in a square area containing many 
other temples and inclosed by a lofty stone 
wall, each side of which is about 650 feet in 
length. It is built chiefly of a coarse gi'auitc 
resembling sandstone, and appears as a vast 
mass of masonry surmounted by several 
lofty towers, the great tower rising to a 
height of 192 feet. Under the main tower are 
placed the idol of Jaganndtha and those of 
his brother and sister. Great numbers of pil- 
grims, at the time of the festivals of Jagau- 
nfitha, assemble from all quarters of India to 
pay their devotions at his shrine. On these 
occasions the idol, along with those of his 
brother and sister, is mounted on a mon- 
strous car resting on sixteen wheels, which 
is di'aivn by the pilgrims; and formerly 
great numbers of the congregated people 
were said to throw themselves under the 
wheels to be crushed to death, tlie victims 
believing that by thus immolating them- 
selves they should be immediately conveyed . 
to heaven. Such occurrences are now rare, 
and some say that they were only accidents. 
Written also Juggernaut. 

Jagataie (Jag-a-talk), a. [From Jagatai, 
the native name of Tm-kestan, from Jaga- 
tai, one of the sons of Ghengis Khan, to 
whom he left this portion of his empire.] 

A term applied to the eastermost dialects 
of the Turldsli group of tongues, spoken by 
the people of 'Turkestan. 

Jageraut (Ja'J6r-ant), n. Same as Jazerant 
(which see); 

Jagged (jagged), p. and a. Having notches 
or teeth; cleft; divided; laciniate; cs, jagged 
leaves: in /«»•. said of the division of the 
field, or of the outlines of an ordinary, which . 
appear rough by being forcibly torn asundei'. 


ll, Fr. ton; ng, -siwy; : TH, f/ien; th,. tMn;. w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Jaggedness (ja.i,''e(i-ii(.'s),, n. 'nie state of 
being jagged or denticulated; unevenness. 

First draw rudely your leaves, making: them plain, 
before you give them their veins or jaj'j'samjrs. 

Peacharn, 


Jagger (jag'iSr), n. l. One who or that which 
jags.— 2. A jagging-ii’on (which see), 
dagger (jag'er), n One who carries a jag 
or pedlar s wallet; a pedlar. Sir TT. Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Jaggeraaut (jag'ger-nat), n. Same as Jag- 
anmttha. . 

Jaggery, Jagghery (jag'er-i), n. [Hmd. 
■jutfri.] In the East Indies, the name given 
to" sugar in its coarse state; imperfectly 
■ granulated sugar; also, the inspissated juice 
of the palmyra-tree. 

Jagging-lron. (jag'ing-i-4rn), n. A brass 
wheel, with a jagged or notched edge, for 
cutting cakes into oraamental figures. 
Jaggy (jagd), a, Jagged; set with teeth; 
showing uneven points; notched. 

His teeth stood jaszy in three dreadful rows. 

Addisoi, 


JagMrdar (jag-her-dar'), n. In the East 
Indies, a person holding a jaghire. 

Jaghire (ja'ger), n. [Hind.] In India, an 
assignment of the government share of 
the produce of a portion of land to an indi- 
vidual, either personal or for the support 
of a public establishment, particularly of a 
military nature. 

Jaguar (ja-gwai''), n. [Brazilian jaguam.J 
Ji’elis vnoa, a carnivorous animal, the Ameri- 
can tiger, the largest and most formidable 



feline quadruped of the New World. It is 
marked with large dark spots in the form 
of circles, with a dark spot or pupil in the 
centre of each. It is almost as large as the 
true tiger, and preys on all sorts of animals, 
up to horses and oxen. It, rarely .attacks 
man unless hard pressed by hunger or 
driven to bay. 

Jali(jii), n. [Heb.] Jehovah. 

Jail (jlil), 71 [Fr. gedle, 0. Er. gaiote, a prison; 
It. gahbiola, a small cage, dim. oigabUa, a 
cage; from 1. oama, a cage, a coop, a den, 
from earns, hollow.] A prison; a building 
or place for the confinement of persons ar- 
rested for debt or for crime. 

Jail (jal), v.t. To put in prison; to imprison. 
Jailbird (jal'bCrd), ». A prisoner; one who 
has been conflned in prison: sometimes used 
adjectivally. 

There was the s.niie air about them all— a listless, 
Jailbird, careless swagger, Dickens. 

Jail-delivery (jal'de-liy-erd), n. In Imo, a 
commission to the judgeis, &c., of assize, 
empowering them to try and deliver every 
prisoner who may be in jail when they arrive 
at the asiiize town, wlienever or by whom- 
soever indicted, or for whatever crime com- 
mitted. 

Jailer, Jailor (jal'Cr), n. The keeper of a 
prison. 

Jail-fever (jril'fs-ver), n. A dangerous and 
often fatal fever generated in jails and other 
places crowded with people, said to be due 
to confinement and bad air. 

Jailkeeper (jal'kep-6r), n. One who keeps 
a jail; a jailer. 

Jain, Jaina (jan, j,dn'a), n. One of a Hindu 
religious sect, which, from the wealth and 
influence of its members, forms an import- 
ant division of the Indian population. The 
name signifies a follower of Jina, one of the 
. denominations of their deified saints. The 
sect was very numerous and important in 
the eighth and ninth centmTea of the Chris- 
tian era, and they have left many iiiomi- 
ments of their skill and power in the fine 
: temples bnilt, in different parts of the coun- 
try, Jainism was an offshoot of Buddhism, 
with which it has many leading doctrines 
; m common, but is distinguished from it by 
its recognition of a: divine personal Euler of 


all, and by its political leanings towards 
Bralmianism. The Jains deny the divine 
origin and infallible authority of the Vedas; 
tliey reverence certain holy mortals, who 
have acquired by self-denial and mortifica- 
tion a station superior to that of the gods; 
and they manifest extreme tenderness for 
animal life. They affirm that the world has 
existed from all eternity, not having been 
created, and that it will exist for ever. ' 
Jaina (jan'a), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Jains or their creed.— Ja-'ina ai'ohiteetui-e, a 
style of architecture which appears to be a 
modification or development of Buddhist 
architecture, as Jainism is an outgrowth of 

! Buddhism. In Buddhist architectm-e no 
structural arch occurs, but in tiie remains 
of Jaina .arehitectm-e, chiefly consisting of 
temples, we meet with a horizontal arch, 
that is, one in which the stones rest hori- 
zontally. Its most distinguishing character- 
istic, however, is its dome, built horizontally 
and re.stL'ig commonly upon eight pillars 
arrjinged ootagonally; but these eight pillars 
are almost never left to themselves, the base 
being made square by the addition of four 
others at the angles. There are many small 
buildings so constructed, that is with only 
twelve pillars, but oftener two more are 
added on each face, making twenty, or four 
on each face, making twenty-eight, or six on 
each face, making thirty-six, and so on. Tlie 
principal object in a Jaina temple is a cell 
lighted from the door, containing a cross- 
legged figure of the saint to whom the 
temple is dedicated. The cell is always 
terminated upwards by a pyramidal spire- 
like roof, and there is a portico attached, 
generally of considerable extent, and in 
most instances surmoimted by a dome. The 
whole is inclosedin a court-yard, surrounded 
by a double colonnade of smaller pillars, 
which form porticos to a range of cells, each 
occupied by the cross-legged image of a 
saint. There are also Jaina towers, such as 
towers commemorative of victory, very ela- 
borate in construction and ornamentation. 
The civil architecture presents no feature 
of interest, there being nothing to distin- 
guish it from that of the Hindus. Jaina 
architecture was at its best . about the 
eleventh or twelfth century of our era. 

Jainism (jan'izm), 71. The principles, doc- 
trines, or creed of the Jains. 

Jak, Jak-tree (jak, jak^tre), n. Same as 
Jam-tree. 

Jakes (jaks), w. [Origin doubtful. Wedg- 
wood connects it with Fr. gachis, a heap of 
filth, G. gauche, a filthy fluid.] A privy. 

Jakes-farmert (jaks'fami-er), n. One who 
cleanses the jakes, or public privies; jocu- 
larly called a 

Nay we; are all signiors here in Spain, from the 

Jaies-farmerio fhe grandee or adetintado, 

Beau. &■ PL 

Jak-vrood (jak'wpd), n. Same azJack-xcood. 

Jalap (jal'ap), in [Fr.jalap; Sp. jalapa: so 
called from Jalapa, a province in Mexico, 
whence it is imported,] The name given to 
the tuberous roots of several plants of the' 
nat. oi'der ConvolvuIaces 0 , :that of Ipomma 
purga being the most important. This is 
a twining hei'baceous plant, with cordate- 
acuminate, sharply aurieled leaves, and 
elegant salver-shaped deep pink flowers, 
growing naturally on the eastern declivities 
of the Mexican Andes, at an elevation of 
from 5000 to 8000 feet. The jalap of commerce 



Jalap gisnt {/pmnaa purg'a). 

consists of irregular ovoid dark-brown roots, 
varying from the size of an egg to that of a 
hazel-nut, but occasionally as large as a 
man’s , fist. The . drug jalap is one of the 
most common purgatives, but is apt to gripe 
and nauseate. It has little smell or taste, 
but produces a slight degree of pungency in 


the mouth. Male jalap, or orizaba-root, is 
produced by Ipuxiicea urizabensis, and Tam- 
pico jalap from I. mnula7is. 

Jalapic (ja-lap'ik),a. Eelating to or consist- 
ing of jiilap or jalapin. — Jaiftpzc acid 
(0:).iHcoOi 8), an acid produced, with assimi- 
lation of water, by dissolving jalapin in 
aqueous solutions of the alkalies or alkaline 
earths. 

Jalapin, Jalapine (jal'a-pin),n. (C.iJl 5 ,-,Oic.) 
A basic resin, which is the purgative prin- 
ciple of the roots and tubers of certain 
plants of the convolvulaeeous order See 
JALAP. 

Jalouse, jaloose (ja-loz'), v.i or t. [A form 
of jealous.] To suspect; to guess. [Scotch,] 
They Jaloused the opening of our letters at Fair- 
Sit- ir. Scott. 

Jalousie (zhal-5-ze), n. [Fr., from jalovx, 
jealous. See Jealous.] A tvooden frame 
orblind for shading from the sunshine, much 
used in tropical and hot countries; a Vene- 
tian blind. 

Jam (jam), 71. [Ar. ja7nd, congelation, con- 
cretion; janiid, concrete, eonjealed. So ro&, 
a conserve of fruits, is also of oriental ori- 
gin. ] A conserve of fruits boiled with sug.ar 
and water. 

Jam (jam), ?j. [Per. and Hind, jdxnah, rai- 
ment, robe.] 1. A muslin dress worn in 
India.— 2. A kind of frock for children. 

Jam (jam), v.t. pret. <fc pp. ja77i7ned; ppr. 
jamming. [Perhaps from jamb, so that the 
original notion might be that of pressing 
between two uprights or jambs. Skeat, how- 
ever, regards it as the same word as cham 
and champ, to chew, to crush.] 1. To press; 
to crowd; to wedge in; to squeeze tight. ' 
The .ship, which, by its building was Spanish, stuck 
i&st,Ja>nined in between two rocks ; ail the stern and 
quarters of her were beaten to pieces with the sea, 

De/ge. 

2. To tread hard or make firm by treading, 
as land by cattle. [Provincial] 

Jam (jam), n. A crush; a squeeze; a block 
of people. 

Yet onward still the gathering numbers cram, 
Contending Crowders shout the frequent damn, , 
And all is bustle, squeeze, row, jabbering, and iam. 

y.&- H.Sniuh. 

Jam (jam), 71. In mining, same as Jamb, 2. 
Jamadar (jam'a-dar), n. Same as J cmidar. 

Jamaican (ja-ma'- 
kan), a, Eelating . 
or belonging to Ja- 
maica. 

Jamaican (ja-mfl'- 
kan), 71. One who 
belongs to Jamaica; 
a native or inhabi- : 
tant of Jamaica, : 
Jamaica Pepper 
(ja-ma'ka pep-pSi’), 
n. Same as All- 
spice (which see). 
Jamb (jam), n. [Fr. 
ja7nbe,a leg, whence 
jainbage, a jamb.] 

In arch, a side or 
vertical piece of 
, any opening or ap- : 
erture in a wall, such as a door, window, or 
chimney, which helps to bear the piece that , 
discharges the superincumbent weight of 
the wall— 2. In 77ii7img, a mass of mineral or 
stone in a quarry or pit standing upnglit, 
more or less distinct from neigliboiiring or 
adjoining parts. 

Jamb (jam), n. f. To jam (which see). 
Jambart (jam'bart), n. Same as Ja7nbe 
(which see). 

Jambe.t n. [Fr. jambe, the leg.] Armour 
for the leg, sometimes made of cuirhomlli, 
but most frequently of nictal much used 
during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- . 
teenth centuries. See Soli, eret. 

Jambee (jam-be'), n. [0. ,Fr. jamhoier, to 
walk, from ja7ii.be, the leg.] A fasliionable 
cane. Taller. 

Jambeux,t 7i. pi. A plural form of Jambe. 

One for his legs and knees provided well, 
IVithyh;»«te«f armed and double plates of steel. . 

Dryden. ; 

Jamdari (jarn'da-ri), n. In the Bust Indies, 
a species of muslin flowered in tlie loom. 
Jamesonite (ja'me-son-it), n. A mineral 
thus named after Professor Ja7neson; axot- 
omons antimony-glance. 

Jam-nut (jam'nut), 7k In 7nech. a nut 
placed in contact with the main nut on the 
same bolt to keep it from turning, 

Jampau (jam'pau), In the Ba.st Indies, 
a solid sedan-chair supported between two 
thick bamboo poles, and borne by four men. 
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Fate, far, fat, fjill; me, met, her; 


JA3ffl?ANEE 

Jarapanee (iam-pan-e'), n, Thu buaror of 
ajiinipan. 

The mate of the jami’anees came out at the door. 

IV. H. Russell. 

Jamrosade (jam'ros-M), n. The rose-apple; 
the fruit of the East ludlan tree Jainhom 
mtlijuris or Eugenia ja'inbos. 

J&n (inn), n. [Ar.] In. Mohammedan -myth, 
an inferior kiud of demon. 

Jane (pm), «. [O.E. jeati, from (renoa.J 
1. 1 A coin of fkmoa; any small coin.— 

« jane, much m on fiy. 2. A kiinl 

of twilled cotton cloth; jean. 

Jane-of-apes (jrm'ov-aps), n. A pert girl; 
the female counterpart of iacfcanapes. jlfas- 
sinyer. 

Jangada (jan-gli'da), n. [Pg.] A raft-hoat 
used in Pern and the northern parts of 
Brazil. 

(Jangle (jang'gl), v.i. pret. & pp. jangled; 
ppr. jangling. [O.Fr. jangler, gangler; Pr. 
janglar, to mock, rail, quarrel, from L.G. 
and D. jangelen, to whimiter, to brawl, to 
quarrel.] l. To sound discordantly or 
harshly.— 2. To quarrel in words; to alter- 
cate; to bicker; to wrangle. ShaJc. 

Jangle (jang'glj, «. t. l. To cause to sonnd 
harshly or inharmoniously. — 2. To give 
utterance to in a discordant or inharmoni- 
ous manner. 

Ere monkish rhymes 
their fantastic chimes. Prior, 

Jangle (jang'gl), n. Discordant sound; prate; 
halmle. ' The mad jangle of Matilda’s lyre. ' 
Gifford. 

Jangler (jang'gl-6r), n. A wrangling noisy 
fellow; a prater; a babbler. 

Jangleress,t Jangleresset (jang'gi-er-es), 
11 . A female prater or babbler. 

Janglerie.t n. idle talk; prate; jangle; 
babble. 

Tliejmtsieyie of woman ne can nothing hide. 

Chaitctr^ 

Janglonr.tM. A jangler; a prater. Chan- 
oer. 

Janissary, See Janizaut. 

Janitor (jan'i-tfir), n. [L.] A doorkeeper; 
a porter; the care-taker of a building. 
Janitrix (jan'i-trlks), n. l. A female jani- 
tor or doorkeeper.— 2. In anat. a large vein; 
the vena porta. 

Janizar t (jan'1-zar), n. A janizary. 
Janizarian (jan-i-za'ri-an), a. Pertaining 
to the janizaries or their government. ‘The 
Janizarian republic of Algiers.' Burke. 
Janizary, Janissary (jan'i-za-ri, jan'is-sa- 
ri), n. [Turk, yeni, new, and tclieri, militia, 
soldiers,] A soldier of the Turkish foot- 
guards. The janizaries were a bodj'- of In- 
fantry, and reputed the Grand Seignor’s 
guards. They became turbulent, and rising 
in arms against the sultan, were attacked, 
defeated, and destroyed in Constantinople 
in Juno, 1826. 

Janker (jang'ker), n. A long pole on two 
wheels, used in Scotland for transporting 
logs of wood. 

Jannock (jan'nok), a. [Comp. Gael, ionann- 
aok, equal.] Pair; straightforward; down- 
right. [Provincial,] 

Jannock (jan'nok), w. Fair-play; open deal- 
mg. [Provincial English and Scotch.] 
Jannock (jan'nok), Oat-bread. [Local.] 
Jansenism (jan'sen-izm), n. The doctrine 
of the Jansenists. 

Jansenist (jan'sen-ist), n. A follower of 
Jansen, bishop of Ypres in Flanders, who 
leaned to the doctrine of irresistible grace 
as maintained by Calvin. The Jansenists 
formed a powerful party in the Boman 
Catholic Church. 

Jant (jant), n. and v. Same as Jaunt (which 
see). 

JantMna (jan'thin-a), n. Same as lantMna 
(which see). 

Jantily (jan'ti-li); adv. Same as Jaimtily. 
Jantiness (jiin'ti-nes), n. Same as Jaunti- 
ness. Addison.: 

Jantu, Janta (jan'tS, jan'ta), n. A ma- 
chine for raising water to irrigate land, used 
in Hiudustan. 

Janty (jau'ti), a. Same as Jaunty. 

. We owe most of our Janty fashions now in vogue 
to some adept beau. Guardian. 

January (jan'u-a-ri), n, [L. januarius, the 
. month consecrated to Janus.} The first 
month of the year according to the present 
computation; 

Janus (ja'iuts),n. A Latin deity represented 
; with two faces looking opposite ways, and 
holding a key in one hand and a staff in the 
other. He presided over the commence- 
ment of all undertakings. His temple at 
Borne was kept open in time of war, and 
; shut in time of peace. 


.Slavery was the hinge on which the gates of the 
temple of turned (in the American war). 

Times newspaper. 

JanuS-facecL (ja'nus-fast), a. Having two 
faces; two-faced; double-dealing; deceitful. 
Janus-headed (ja'nus-hed-od), a. Double- 
headed. 

Japan (ja-paii'), n. [From the country so 
called.] 1. AVork varnished and figured in 
the manner practised by the natives of 
Japan.— ‘2. The varnish employed in japan- 
ning articles. See Japan-paoquek. 

Japan (ja-pan'), ». Of or piertaining to 
Japan or to the peculiar lacquered work of 
Japan. 

Japan (ja-panO, v.t. pret. & pp. japanned; 
ppr. japanning. 1. To varnisli In the man- 
ner of the Japanese, that is, to cover wood, 
metal, paper, ifcc. , with a thick coating of 
hard and brilliant varnish wholly or partly 
coloured.— 2. To black and gloss, as in black- 
ing shoes or hoots. — Japanned leather, 
a species of enamelled or varnished leather 
prepared with sevei'al coatings of a mixture 
consisting of linseed-oil, Prussian-blue, and 
lamii-black rabbed in with the hand and 
then dried in a stove. 

Japan-earth (ja-pan'erth), n. A name of 
terra japonica, catechu or cutch, an astrin- 
gent matter procured from Acacia Catechu. 
Japanese (jap'an-ez), a. Pertaining to 
Japan or its inhabitants. 

Japanese (jap'an-ez), n. 1. sini;. and pi. A 
native or natives of Japan. — 2. sing. The 
language of the inhabitants of Japan, 
Japan-lacquer (ja-pan'lak-er), n. A valu- 
able black hard varnish used in japanning. 
It is obtained from Ithus vernix, a tree be- 
longing to the nat. order Anacardiaeeae. 
Japanner (ja-pan'Cr), n. l. One who japans 
or varnishes in the manner of the Japanese. 

2. A shoe-black. Mope. 

Japannish (ja-pan'ish), a. Of or pertaining 
to Japan ; after the manner of Japan or of 
japanned articles. [Bare.] 

Japet (jap), v.i. [Perhaps a form derived 
from Icel. geipa, to talk nonsense, from 
geip, nonsense ; or connected with gab, to 
prate, So. gab, to speak pertly, gab, the 
mouth, as jabber with gabble.} To jest. 

It was not time with him to Jape nor toy. Sk€lto)i. 
Japet (jiip), v.t. 1. To cheat; to impose 
upon. — 2. To deride; to taunt; to gibe. 
Chaucer. 

Japet (jap),n. A jest; a trick. ‘And turned 
all his harm into a jape.’ Chaucer. 

Japer,t «. A jester; a buffoon. Chaucer. 
Japetidae (ja-pet'i-de), n. pi. [From Japdieth, 
one of the three sons of Noah.] One of the 
three great divisions into which Di-. Latham 
divides the family of man, the other two 
being Mongolidce and Atlantida-. It com- 
prises the chief nations of Europe belonging 
to the family generally known as the Indo- 
European. 

Japhetic (j a-fet'ik), a. Pertaining to J apheth, 
one of the sons of Noah; as, the Japhetic 
nations. 

Jar (jiii'), V. i. pret. & pp. jarred; ppr. jarnng. 
[Also found in forms ehur, jur, and imitative 
of sound; coinp.night-iar, night-cAMrr.names 
of the goat-suoker from its cry; also jargon, 

L. garrio, to chatter.] 1. To strike together 
with a short rattle or tremulous son-- .t ; to 
give out an nntuneful or harsh sound; to 
sound discordantly; as, a jarnng sonncL 

A string may Jar in the best master's hand. 

Roscommon. 

2. To he inconsistent; to clash; to interfere; 
to quarrel ; to dispute; as, our views do not 
jar. 

For orders and degrees 
Jar not with liberty, but well consist. Milton. 
They must be sometimes ignorant of the means 
conducing to those ends, in which alone they can Jar 
and oppose each otlier. Dryden. 

S. To vibrate regularly; to repeat the same 
sound. 

My thoughts are minutes, and with sighs they Jar. 

Shak. 

Jar (jar), v.t. To cause a short tremulous 
motion to; to cause to shake or tremble. 

When once they (bells) jiVir- and check each other, 
either jangling togetiier, orstriking.preposterously, 
how harsh and unpleasing is that noise ! Bp. Hall. 

Jar (jiir), n. 1. A rattling vibration of sound; 
a harsh sound; a discord; as, ‘a trembling 
jar.' Holder. —i. Clash of interest or opi- 
nions; collision; discord; debate; conflict. 
And yet his peace is but continual Jar. Spenser, 

The slaughtered chiefs, the inortalyVrj-, 

The havoc of the feudal war. 

Shall never, never be forgot. Sir TV. Scott. 

3. Bepetition of the noise made by the pen- 
dulum of a clock. 


JASMINACEA3 


I love thee not , a j’lrr o' the clock behind 
What lady she her lord. Shak. 

Jar (jiir), n. (Fr.jare; Sp.jarrn; It. giara, 
a jar, from Ar. jarrah, a water-pot.] 1. A 
vessel, as of earthenware or glibss, of varion.s 
shapes and dimensions ; as, a jar of honey. 
2. The quantity contained in a jar; the con- 
tents of a jar; as, ajar of oil. 

Jararaca (ja-ra-ra'ka), n. [The native name 
m Surinam.] A species of serpent, a native 
of Brazil, seldom exceeding IS inche.s in 
length, having prominent veins on its head, 
and of a dusky brownish colour, variegated 
with red and black spots. It is very pdlson- 
ons. 

Jarble, Jarvel (jiii-Til, jiir'vel), v.t. [See 
jAVEb.] To beniire. [Provincial] 

Jarde (jiird), n. [Fr.] In farriery, a callous 
tumour ou the leg of a horse, below the 
bend of the ham on the outside. 

Jardiniere (zhar-den-yar), n. [Fr., a female 
gardener; a gardener’s wife.] An orna- 
mental stand for plants and flowers, used 
as a decoration of an apartment. 

Jarglet (jarigl), v.i. [ Peril aps a form of 
jangle, through the influence of jargon, 
gargle.} To emit a harsh or shrill sonnd. 

Her Jmsbond's rusty iron corselet ; 

Whose sound might rock her babe to rest. 

np,HaU. 

Jargoglet (jar'gog-l), v.t. [Probably from 
jargon.} To jumble ; to confuse. ‘ To jar- 
gogle your thoughts.’ Locke. 

Jargon (jar'gon), n. [Fr.; origin doubtful. 
See Jar, at.] 1. Confused, unintelligible 
talk or language; gabble; gibberish. 

They (the Normans) abandoned their native speech 
and adopted tlie French tongue. They speedily 
raised their new language to dignity and importance 
wliich it had never before possessed. They found it 
a barbarous/rt;)S't>»; they fi.'ted it in writing. 

Macaulay. 

2. Any phraseology peculiar to a sect, pro- 
fession, or the like ; professional slang ; as, 
'the jargon of the schools.’ Prior.— S. Con- 
fusion; disorder. Addison. 

Jargon, (jar'gon), v.i. To utter unintelligible 
sounds. 

The noisy sea 

Jarp-oniny like a foreigner at his food. Heats. 

Jargon (jar'gon), n. [Fr. ; It. giargone, from 
gialio, yellow.] A mineral, usually of a gray 
or greenish white colour, in small irregu- 
lar grains, or crystallized in quadrangular 
prisms, surmounted with pyramids, or in 
octahedrons consisting of double quad- 
rangular prisms. It is sometimes written 
Jargomi. See Zircon. 

Jargonelle ( jiir-gou-el' ), n. [Fr. , from ja r- 
gon. See Jargon, the mineriil.] A variety 
of early pear. 

Jargonlc (jiir-gon'ik), a. Pertaining to the 
mineral jai'gon. 

Jargonize (jar'gon-iz), v.i. To utter uncouth 
and unintelligihle sounds. 

Jargoon (jitr'gdn), Inpiineral see Jar- 
gon. 

Jarl (yilrl), n. [Icel., a wari’ior, a nobleman, 
a chief.] The name given in the early histoi’y 
of the Scandinavian kingdoms to the lieu- 
tenant or governor of a pi’ovince; an earl. 
Jar-nut (jar'nut), n. Pig-nut or earth-nut. 
Jarrah (jar'ra), n. A timber-tree of West 
Australia, the Eucalyptus rostrata ot botan- 
ists. The wood is very durable, and re- 
sembles mahogany. 

Jarringly (jhr'ing-li), adv. In a jarring or 
discordant maimer. 

Jarvey, Jarvy (jilrivi), n. [Perhaps from 
some person’s name.] 1. A hackney-coach. 

1 stepped into the litter — I mean the litter at the 
bottoni of the Jarvy. Theodore Hook. 

2. The driver of a coach, cab, or similar 
conveyance. [Slang.] 

Jasey (ja'zi), «. [Possibly a corruption of 
Jersey, as being made of Jersey yarn.] A 
worsted wig. 

A little, snuffy spindle-shanked gentleman in wait- 
ing:, in a brown Jasey and a green coat covered with 
orders. Thackeray. 

Jashawk (jas'hgk), n. [A form of eyas- 
hawk.} A young hawk. 

JasioEe (ja-si-o'ne), n. [Gr. iasione, a name 
given by Theophrastus to a ivild pot- 
herb, now unknown. ] A genus of plants 
of the nat. order Campanulacea'. 'The J. 
montana, or common sheep’s bit, is found 
in Britain growing on dry heathy pastures. 

, Its ilowers are of a bright blue, in terminal 
dense, hemispherical heads, siuTounded by 
a many-leaved involucre. 

Jasminacesa (jas-min-a'se-e), n.pl A group 
or nat. orclerof exogenous plants, containing 
the genera Jasminum, Menodora, and Nyc- 
tanthes. The plants have a double berry 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loc/i; g, go; j, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, it-Mg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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or capsule, and the corollu-luljea are much 
inibricateil. ■ , , , 

Jasmine, Jasmin (jas'min), ?i. _[I'r. jasmin; 
Ar. and ultimately I’ers. yiisermn, jasmine.] 
The pnpnlar nameof the species of the genus 
Jasininum. They are elegant, branched, 
erect or climbing shrubs, with iinpari- 
Tiinnate, trifoliolato, or simple leaves, and 
(usually cymose) wliite or yellow flowers, 



from some of which delicious perfumes are 
extracted. 'Jdiere are about 100 species, 
most of them Asiatic; some occur in south 
and a few in tropical Africa, while one is 
a native of Sduthem Europe. The Caroline 
jasmine is Gelseinium nitidxim. Often writ- 
ten Jessamine. 

Jaspt (jasp), M. Jasper, 

The floor of jasji and emerauda was flight. Spenser, 

Jaspacliatet (jas'pa-kat), n. [Fv. jaspa- 
ahatc, L. and Gt. iaspachates.} Agate jas- 
per. 

Jasper (jas'pOr), n. [Fr. jaspe, L. Gr. iaspis, 
Av. yctshel), Heh. yashpheh.} An impure 
opaque coloured quartz, less hard than 
flint or even than common quartz, but 
which gives fire with steel. It is entirely 
opaque, or sometimes feebly translucent at 
the edges, and presents almost every vari- 
■ety of colour. It is found in metamorphic 
rocks, and oftennecurs in very large masses. 
It admits of an elegant polish, and is used 
‘ for vases; seals, snuff-boxes, <S;c. There are 

■ several varieties, as red, bi-own, blackish, 
bluish, Fgyptmn.— Agate jasper is jasper In 

: layers with chalcedony.— ■f*o?’c<!to'tJzya,syieris 
: only baked clay. 

Jasperated (jas'per-at-ed), t*. Mixed with 
jasper; containing particles of jasper; as, 
jdsperated agate. 

jaspery (jas'per-i), a. Having the qualities 
of jasper; mixed with jasper. . 

Jaspidean, Jaspldeous (jas-pid'e-an, jas- 
; pid'e-us), a. LiSe jasper; consistingofjas- 
Vper, or partaking of jasper. 

Jaspoid (jas'poid), a. [Fr. jaspe, jasper, 
and Gi‘. eittos, resemblance.] Eesembling 
Jasper. ' 

JasponjfX (jas'po-niks), n. [L. iaspoiiyx, Gr. 
iasponyx—iaspia, jasper, and onyx, a flnger- 
nail, a precious stone.] The purest horn- 
coloured onyx, with heantiful green zones, 
composed of genuine matter of the finest 
jaspers. 

Jatamansi (ja-ta-man'si), n. The Bast In- 
dian name tor the true spikenard, N^rdo- 
siachysJatamami.:' 

JateorMza (iat-e-ii-iTza), n. [Gr. iutcr, a 
piiysiciau, and rhlza, a root.] A genus of 
■Menispermacem, closely allied to Cooculus: 
80 named from the root of one of the species, 
the J. palmata, or GoccitZ^padmate, yield- 
ing the calumba-root of the pharmacopeia. 

, :It is a native of Mozambique. . 

Jatropha (jatTo-fa), n. [Gr. ialros, physi- 
;.cian, mid trophe, food,] A genus of woody 
: - plants with alternate stipulate leaves and 
. cymes of small flowers, belonging to the nat. 

, order Buphorbiaceie, for the most part in- , 
habiting the tropical pai-ts of America. Some 

■ of the species are of some importance both 
as medicine and food. The seeds of J. 
Sauoa yield an oil, of a stimulating quality. 

i The seeds of J. Gitrcm (now Curcas pur- 
gans) are purgative. The roots of J. Muni- 
not yield the celebrated manioc of the ne- 
’ gi'oes, known by the name of cassava in the 
West Indies, and tapioca of Brazil, (See 
Mahiqc, Cassava, and Tapioca.) j. elas- 
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tiea. yields an elastic substance used us 
caoutchouc. 

Jauk (jak), v.i. [Perhaps connected with 
gawk, gawkg.'i To trifle; to spend one’s 
time idly. [Scotch.] 

An’ mind their labours \ri' an eydent liand, 

An' ne’er, though out o' sight, to Jauk or play. 

Bur7is. 

JatUll (jam), n. Same as Jamh. [Scotch.] 
Jaumange (zho-maiizh), n. [Fr. jaune, yel- 
low, and manger, meat.] A variety of blanc- 
mange; Dutch flummery. 

Ja’uncet (jana), v.i. [O.Fr. janeer. See 
Jaunt, ®.z. ] To ride hard; to harass or 
fatigue a horse in riding ; to ride or rove 
here and there. 

Spur-galled, and tired byjauncing' Bolingbroke. 

S/iak. 

Jaundice (jan'dis), n. [0. and Prov. B. 
jaunes, jaunis, jcnmies, Fr. jaunisse, from 
jaune, O. Fr. jalne, L, galbamis, galhinus, yel- 
lowish, galhus, yellow. See YELliOW.] A 
disease, in its most common form character- 
ized by suppression and alteration of the liver 
functions, yellovvness of the eyes, skin, and 
urine; whiteness of the discharges from the 
intestines; uneasiness, referred to the region 
of the stomach; loss of appetite and general 
languor and lassitude. Hence, from jaun- 
dice being accompanied by a discoloured 
view of external objects and depression of 
spirits, the name is given to a feeling or 
emotion disordering the judgment, as jeal- 
ousy, envy, and the like. ‘Jealousy, the 
jaundice of the soul’ Dry den. 

Jaundice (jan'dis), ■e.f.pret. & pp. jaundiced; 
ppr. jaundicing., 1, To affect with jaundice. 
Hence— 2. To affect with prejudice or envy. 

He beheld the evidence of wealth, and tlie envy of 
wealth Jaundiced his soul. : Lord Lytton. 

Jauner Oan'fir), n. Foolish tallc. [Scotch.] 
Jaunt (j tot), v.i. [O.Fr. janeer, explained 
by Cotgrave as to stir a home in the stable, 
to jaunt; comp, jaunce, which is another 
form.] 1. To wander here and there; to 
make an excursion; to ramble. —2. t To move 
up and down hi a jolting manner, 

Jaunt (jant), n. 1. An excursion; a ramble; 
a short journey. — 2. t Up and dotvn rough 
jolting movement.— S yn. Trip, torn', excur- 
sion, ramble. 

Jaunt (jtot), n. (Fv. jante.J A felly of a 
wheel. 

Jauntily (jto'ti-li), adv. Briskly; airily; 
gtiily. 

Jauntiness flto'ti-nes), n. The quality of 
being jaunty; airiness; sprightliness. 

A certain stlifn^s iii my limbs entirely destroyed 
tliat Jmmimess of air I was once master of. 

Addison. 

Jauhting-car, Janty-car (Jan'ting-kar, 
jan'ti-kar), zi. A light car used in Ireland 
in which the passengers ride back to back 
ou folding-down seats placed at right angles 
to the axle, the occupants having their feet 
near the ground. There is generally a ‘well’ 
between the seats for receiving luggage, and 
a seat in front for the driver. ■ 

Jaunty (jiiu'ti), [Fr. gcntH, See Ghn- 
TEBii.] Gay and easy in manner; airy; 
sprightly; affecting elegance; showy; as, he 
walked along with quite a yaitnty air. 

This sort of wbniah is slattern, she hangs 

oh her clothes, plays her head, and varies her pos- 
ture. . •• .• Spectator. 

Jaup (jap). [Cotop; Sc. jaw).] A portion 
of water dashed or splashed up, [Scotch.] 
Jaup (jap), v.i. To dash and rebound as 
water; to make a itoise like water agitated 
in a close vessel [Scotch.]. 

Janp (jap), To bespatter, as with water 
or mud. [Scotch.] 

Javanese (jav'au-ez), a. E,elating to Java. 
Javanese (jav'an-ez), u, A native of, or the 
language of Java. 

Javelt (jav'el), ut. [Comp. Sc. jawd, jerei;, 
jabhle, to spill as water by moving it. from 
side to side.] To beinire. Written also 
Jarhle,JaneL 

Javelt (jav'el), zi. A wandering or dirty 
fellow. 

These two yttwe/j 

Should render up a reckoning of their travels 
Unto their JBaster. . ^ . . Spenser. 

Javelin (juv'lin), n. [Fr. javeline, It, giava- 
Una, Sp. jahatina. The llomance forms 
are perhaps from O.E. gavelloek, a javelin 
or dart; the alternative Fi'. form jimZof, as 
well as the lt. yiawZZoto, and O.Fl. gave.lote 
support this conjecture, The root meaning 
is probably iii G. gabel or W. gajl, a fork. ] A i 
light spear thrown from the hand, in use j 
in ancient warfare both by horse and foot. 

It was about 6^ feet long, and consisted of 
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a shaft of hard wood and a long barliod 
head of iron or steel. 

Javelin (javlin), v.t. To strike or wound 
with or as with a javelin. 

A bolt 

(For now the .>itorm was close about them) struck, 
Furrowing a giiint oak, and Javelining 
With darted .spikes and splinters of the wood 
The dark earth round. Tennyson. 

Javelinier.t »• A soldier armed with a 
javelin. 

The Javelmiers foremost of all began the fi^ht. 

Holland. 

Javelottier.t zi. St&rao Javelinier. ‘The 
spearmen or javelottiers of the vaward,’ 
Holland. 

Jaw (jft), n. [O.E. cJiaio, that which chaws 
or chews. With regard to the substitntitni 
of j for the O.E. oh comp. cJmol, jowl] 

1. 'I'lie bones of the mouth in which the 
teeth arc fixed; the maxillary Iwues. •— 

2. pi. The mouth. —3. Petulant loquacity ; 
coarse raillery ; scolding, wrangling, abu- 
sive clamour. [Vulgar.]— 4. Anything re- ■ 
sembling a jaw in form or use; especially, 
naut. the inner end of a boom or gaff (see 
GAFif); as, iliojaws of a vice; theyazasof a 
pass. 

So toilsome was the road to trace, 

The guide, abating of his pace, 

Led slowly tlirough tlie pass’s Jaws. Sir UAScitt. 

Drop head foremost in theyVivOT , 
Of darkness. Temiysoni 

Jaw (jft), u.f. To talk or gossip; also, to 
scold; to clamour. [Vulgar.] 

Jaw (ja), v.t. To abuse by scolding ; to use 
impertinent or impudent language towards. ^ 
[Vulgar.] 

Jaw (jft), n. [Probably imitative of sound of 
splashing of water.] A wave; a consider- 
able quantity of any liquid. [Scotch.] 

Jaw (jft), V. t. To pour out; to throvy or dash 
out rapidly, and in considerable quantity, 
as a liquid. [Scotch,] 

Jaw-bone (ja'bon), zi. The hone of the jaw 
in which the teeth are fixed. 

Jaw-box (jft'boks), n. Same as Jaw-hole. 
[Scotch.] 

Jaw-breaker (jaTi-fik-to), zi. A liard or 
many-syllabled -word ; a word very hard to 
pronounce. [Slang.] 

Jawed (jad), a. l. Denoting the appearance 
of the jaws.— 2. Having jaws. * JawedHk& 
a jetty.’ Skelton. 

Jawfall (j.a'fal), n. Depression of the Jaw ; 
hence, depression of spirits, as indicated by : 
depression of the jaw. 

Jaw-fallen (jft'f aln), a. Depressed in spirits; 
dejected; chop-fallen. 

Jaw-foot (lalgt), n. In zool. the foot of a 
lobster near to its mouth. 

Jaw-bole (ja'hol), n. A place into which 
dirty water, &c. , is thrown; a sink. [Scotch.] 
Jaw-lever (ja'le-ver), n. An instrument for 
opening the mouth of cattle in order to ad- 
minister medicine. 

Jawnf (jftn), ».l To yawn. ‘Stop his jwuw- 
ing chaps.’ Marston. See Yawn. 

Jaw-rope (jft'rop), n. Naut. a rope attached 
to the jaws of a gaff to prevent it from com- 
ing off the mast. 

Jaw-tOOtb (ja'tbth), n. A tootli in the back 
pai't of the jaw; a molar; a grinder. 

Jaw- wedge (ja'wej), n, A wedge to tighten 
to axle-box in an axle-guard. 

Jawy (jft'i), «, delating to the jaws. 

Jay_ (ja), n. [Fr. goni, O.Fr. and Pic.ardy 
gai, Pr. gai, jai, Sp. guyo; of same origin 



Common Jay {Garruliis ^landarius). 


as adjective yaz/, the name signifying tlie 
gay or lively bii'd,] 1. A bird of the genus 
Garrxilus, family Corvidee.or crows, but Imv-; 
ing the mandibles weaker than in the crows, 
and terminating in a sudden and nearly 
I equal curve. The tail is wedge-shaped, not 
I long, and the slender feathers of the fore- 
head can be erected like a crest. The com- 


Fate, fflr, fat, fall; 


me, met, Mr; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; 


ii. So. abwne; y. Sc, Uy. 


mon jay (Gatm I ug glmidan ug) i s a w( lodi aiul 
bird, and ahorisas the thu’kasfc fehadcH id 
woods, and though its cdtatter is often heard 
it, is very seldom seen. It occurs in almost 
all parts of tluj liritish Islands where there 
is cover for it. When taken young it is 
easily taine<l. becomes very docile, and may 
be taught a number of tricks. It is capable 
of articulating words. The bine Jay is Gar- 
ndus crigtatm, a native of North America, 
and considerably smaller than the European 
jiiy. The Canada jay (G. eaniulengm) is a 
more northern American species. There 
are other species found in the north-west 
of America, Me.vico, and the Himalaya 
aiountains.— 2.t A woman of loose charac- 
ter. 

Some Jay of Italy, 

Whose mother was her painting, hath betrayed him. 

Jayet t (ja'et), n. Same as Jet. 

Jazel (ja'zel), ft, [Comp. .Sp. azid, E. azure.l 
A gem of an azure blue colour. 

Jazerant, Jazerine (ja'zer-ant, ja'zfir-in), n. 
One of the contrivances of the middle ages 
to .supply the place of the heavier armour 
Of ch.aiii and plate. Like the brigaudine 
work it was composed of small overlapping 
pieces of steel, fastened by one edge upoii 
canvas, which was covered with cloth, silk, 
or velvet, the gilt heads of the rivets that 
secured the plates forming an ornament on 
the outside. It was used for ciiisses, bras- 
sarts, and other portions of harness, but 
very generally in the fourteenth and fifteenth 

' centmies for jackets. 

Jealous (jel'ns), a. [O.Fr. jalous, Fv. jaloux, 
Erov. gdos, gilos, It. geloso, from L.L. zelu- 
siig~L. zelus,zeal, jealousy; Gr. zelo,% eager 
rivalry. The word is therefore another form 
of zealous.} 1. Uneasy through fear that 
affection, good-will, interest, or the like, re- 
garded as belonging to one’s self, is or may 
be tran-sferred to another; pained by sus- 
picion of preference given to another ; sus- 
picious in love; apprehensive of rivalry. 


To botli these sisters have I sworn iny love: 
Eachyra/tiwj of the other, as the stung 
Are of the adder. S/iaii. 


2. Solicitous to defend the honour of ; con- 
cerned for the character of; zealous. 

I have been very Jealous for the Lord God of hosts. 

I ICi. xix, 10, 

8. Suspiciously vigilant ; anxiou.sly fearful ; 
mi-xiously careful and concerned for some- 
thing. 

I amye«Ai!^j over you with godly jealousy. 

2 Cor. xi. 2. 

’Tis doing wrong creates such doubts as these. 
Renders us jealous and destroys our peace. 

Walley. 

That you do love me, I am nothitigyba&.vi'. Shak. 
Jealoushoocl (jel'us-Imd), n. Jealousy. 

Shale. 

Jealously (jel'us-li), ado. With jealousy or 
.suspicion; with suspicious fear, vigilance, or 
caution. 

Jealousness (jel'us-nes), n. The state of 
being jealous; suspicion; suspicious vigil- 
ance. 

Jealousy (jel'us-i), n. [Fr. jalousie. See 
Je.a.lods.1 'The quality or character of being 
jealous; that passion or peculiar uneasiness 
which arises from the fear that a rival may 
rob us of the affection of one whom we love, 
or the suspicion that he has already done it; 
or the uneasiness which arises from the fear 
that another does or will enjoy some ad- 
vantage wliich we desire for ourselves; .sus- 
picions fear or apprehension ; suspicious 
caution or vigilance; earnest concern or 
solicitude. 

is the fear or apprehension of superiority. 

SheJistone, 

Whoever had qualities to alarm our Jealousy, had 
exceUence to deserve our fondness. Rambler. 


Jeames (jemz), n. A colloquial generic 
name for a flunky or footman; a lackey: 
from the commonness of the name Janies. 


That noble old race of footmen is well-nigh gone. 
. . . Grand, tall, beautiful, tnelancholy, we still behold 
them on levee days, with their nosegays and their 
buckles, their plush and their powder. , . . But 
the race is doomed. The fatal decree has gone 
forth,: . . . and with his cocked hat and 

long cane, are p.assing out of the world where they 
once walked in glory. Thackeray. 


Jean (jan), n. [Probably from Genoa. Comp. 
Jane, a coin.] A twilled cotton cloth ; jane. 
^Satin-jean, a species of jean woven smooth 
and glossy, after the manner of satin. 

Jear (jer), n. Naut. same as Gear. 
JeattO'et), n. Jet.. 

Jedge (Jej), n. In Scotland, a gauge or stand- 
asC— Jedge and toanwnf, the authority 
given by the dean of guild to rebuild or re- 
pair a ruinous tenement agreeably to a plan. 


I Jee 05)< L or f. See Gee. 

Jeel (jel), ». In the East Indies, a shallow 
lake or morass. 

Jeer (i fir), a. i [Etymology uncertain. Per- 
haps from O.Fr. girer. It. girare, L. gyrare, 
to turn in a circle. ] To utter severe sarcastic 
reflections; to scoff; to make a mock of some 
person or tiling; as, to jeer at one in sport. 

He with the Romans was esteemed so 
As silly jeering idiots are with kings. Shak. 

Jeer (jer), v.t. To treat %vith scoffs or deri- 
sion; to make a mock of; to deride; to flout. 
Jeer (jer), n. A scoff; a taunt; a flout; a jibe; 
mockei 7 ; derision; ridicule w'itli scorn. 

Mkl.TS, exposed to all their Jeers, 

Had lost his art, .and kept his ears. Swift. 

Jeer (jer), n. Naut. same as Gear. 

Jeerer (jeESr), n. One who jeers; a scoffer; 
a railer; a scorner; a mocker. 

Tliey are tlie Jeerers, mocking, flouting Jacks. 

13. JonsoH. 

Jeeringly (jer'ing-li), ado. In a jeering 
manner; with raillery; scornfully; con- 
temptuously; in mockery. 

Jeffersonite (jeffer-son-it), n. [After JeJ- 
f arson, third president of the United States.] 
A variety of augite occurring in crystalline 
masses, of a dark olive-green colour passing 
into brown, found imbedded in frankUnite 
and garnet in New Jersey. 

Jegget t (jeg'et), n. [Comp. Prov. E. jegge, 
a gigot, and gigot.} A kind of sausage. 
Jehovah, (je-ho'va), n. A Scripture name 
of the Supreme Being, the proper form of 
which, according to most scholars, should 
he Tahveh or Yahioeh. If, as is supposed, 
this name is from the Hebrew substantive 
verb hAwdh, to be, the w’ord denotes the 
PEEMANENT and SELF-EXISTING BEING. 
Jehovist (je-hd'vist), «. 1. Among Biblical 

critics, one who maintains that the vowel- 
points annexed to the word Jehovah in 
Hebrew are the pi’oper vowels of the word 
and express the true pronunciation. The 
Jehooists are opposed to the Adonists, who 
hold that the points annexed to the word 
Jehovah are the vowels of the word Adonai. 
2. The supposed author of the Jehovistia 
portions of the Old Testament, especially of 
the Pentateuch. See Elohist. 

Jehovistic (je-ho-vist'ik), a. Pertaining to 
those passages in the Old Testament, espe- 
cially of the Pentateuch, in which the 
Supreme Being is spoken of under the name 
Jehovah. See Elohistio. 

Jehu (jS'hu), n. [From Jehu, the son of 
Nlmshi, 2 Ki. Lx. 20.] A slang name for a 
coachman or one fond of driving. 

A pious man . . . may call a keen foxhunter a 
Nimrod . . . and Cowper’s friend, Newton, would 
.speak of a neighbour who was given to driving as 
yehu. Macmtlay. 

Jeisticor, Justicoat (jes'ti-kor, jus'ti-kot), 
n. [ Fr. juste an corps, fitting close to the 
body. ] A jacket or waistcoat with sleeves. 
Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

Jejune (je-jim'), a. [L. jejunus, fasting, 
hungry, empty, dry, barren.] l.t Scantily 
supplied with something; attenuated; poor. 

In gross and turbid streams there might be con- 
tained nutri:nent, and not in JeJuue or limpid water. 

Sir T. Jlrawne. 

2. Devoid of interesting matter, or attrac- 
tiveness of any kind, said especially of liter- 
ary productions ; bare ; meagre ; barren ; 
unprofitable; as, a yeytme narrative. 

While the Greek was concise, almost to being 
jejune, the Englishman was diffuse, almost to being 
prolix. Brougham. 

Jejunely (je-jun'Ii), adv. In a jejune, 
empty, barren manner. 

Jejuneness (je-jun'nes), n. The quality or 
condition of being jejune ; (a) a deficiency 
of matter that can engage the attention and 
gratify the mind ; bareness ; bari'enness ; 
poverty; as, the jejuneness of style or nar- 
rative. (i))t Attenuation; fineness; thin- 
ness. 

C.ause.s of fixation are, the even spreading of both 
parts, and thejejnneness or extreme comminution of 
spirits. Bacon. 

Jejunity(je-ju'm-ti), n. Jejunehess; brevity. 

Pray extend your Spartan to the length of 
a competent letter, Bentley. 

Jejunum (je-ju'numj, n. [L., from jejunus, 
hungry or empty.] In aiiat. the second 
portion of the small intestine comprised 
between the duodenum and ileum; so 
named because after death it is usually 
found empty, or nearly so. See Intestine. 
Jelerang (jeUer-ang), n. [Native name.] 
A species of squirrel (Seiurus javanensis) 
found in Java, India, and; Cochin-China. 
It is variable in colour, but commonly is 
dark-brown above and golden-yellow below. 


Jellied (jel'Iid), a. Brought to the con- 
sistence of jelly. 

The kiss tlhit sips 

The Jellied philtre of her lips. Cleaveland. 

Jelloped (jel'lopt), a. In her. a term 
applied to the comb and gills of a cock 
when of a tincture different from the body. 
Written also Jowlopped. 

Jelly (jel'li), n. [Fr. geUe, from geler, !^. 
gelo, to freeze; so gelatine, congeal.] Any- 
thing coagulated into a viscous or glutinous 
state, as (a) the inspissated juice of fruit 
boiled with sugar; (&) a transparent sizy 
snlkstance obtained from animal substances 
by decoction. 

Oh, then, my best blood turn 
To an infected Jelly. Shak. . 

J ellybag (j el'Ii-bag), n. A bag through wliiol i 
jelly is strained. 

Jelly-fish (jel'li-flsh), n. The popuifir name 
used to designate the Medusid®. Acalephte. 
or.sea-nettles. See AoALErH.(E, H edusiilh. 
Jemidar, Jemmadar (jein-i-diir', jern-rna- 
diir'), n. [Hind, jamadur, an oflicer, a head 
or superior — jama, a collection, nnmbei', 
and ddr, a liolder.] A native officer in the 
Anglo-Indian army having the rank of lieu- 
tenant. 


Each .sepoy regiment had a soiibadar-major, who 
could act as colonel, a soubadar or captain, a Jem- 
madar or .subaltern, and a complete staff of havil- 
tiars and naicks, to each company. Janus Grant, 


Jemmiuess (jem'mi-nes), n. Spruceness; 
neatness. [Colloq. ] 

Jemmy Oem'mi), a. [Possibly for gemrny, 
but comp, gini and gimp.] Spruce; neat; 
smart. [Colloq.] 

Jemmy G'emh), n. [Slang— from James.] 
1. A short stout crowbar used by house- 
breakers for opening doors. —2. A baked 
sheep’s head. 

She returned with a dish of sheep's heads, which 
gave occasion to sever.al pleasant witticisms, founded 
upon the singular coincidence of ‘Jemmies' being 
a cant name common to them and an ingenious 
instrument much used in his profession. Dickens. 

Jenite (yen'it), n. A different orthography 
of Yenitc (which see). 

Jennet (jen'net), n. [See Genet,] A smaU. 
Spanish liorse. Properly Genet. 

They were mounted a la gineta, that is, on the 
light Jennet of Andalusia— a cross of the Arabian. 

Prescott. 

Jenneting (jen'net-ing), 71 . [See Geniting.] 
A species of early apple. 

Thy sole delight is, sitting still. 

With that cola dagger of thy bill 

To fret the summhr Jometing. Tennyson. 

Jenny (jen'ni), n. [For ginny, from gin, 
.sliort for engine, influenced by its resem- 
blance to a common female name. Comp. 
Ginny-carriage.] A machine for spinning, 
moved by rvater or steam, and u.sed in 
manufactories. See under Spinning. 


Jenny-ass (jen'ni-as), n. The female ass. 
Jentling (jent'ling), n. A fish of the genus 
Leuciscus, the blue chub, found in the 
Danube. 

Jeofail (je-fiil'), n. [Fr. j’ai failli, 1 have 
failed.] In law, an oversight in iileading or 
other proceeding at law, or the acknowledg- 
ment of a mistake or oversight. —StatMfes 
of jeofail, the statutes of amendment where- 
by slips and mistakes in legal proceedings 
are rectified under certain circumstances. 
Jeopard (jep'ard), 7). f. [See Jeopaedv.] To 
put in danger; to expose to loss or injm’y; 
to hazard. 

Zebulun and Naphfcali were a people that JeoJarded 
their lives unto the death in the high places of the 
field. Judg*. V. i8, 

Jeoparder (jep'Urd-er), n. One who jeopards 
or puts to hazard. 

Jeopardize (jep'ard-iz), v.t. To expose to 
loss or injury; to jeopard. 

That he should Jeopardize his wilful head only for 
spite at me I 'Tis wonderful. If. Taylor. 

Jeopardous (jei/Urd-us), a. Exposed to 
danger; perilous; hsizardous. 
Jeopardously (jep'ard-us-li), adv. With 
risk or danger; hazardously, 

Jeopardy (jep'ilrd-i), 7i. [O. E. jupartie, from 
Fr. jeu parti; L.L. joous partitus, an even 
chance. See Joke and Part.] Exposui'e to 
death, loss, or injury; liazard; danger; peril. 
They were filled with water and were in Jeopardy. 

Luke viii, 23. 

Jeopardy (jep'lird-i), v.t. pret. & pp. jeo- 
pardied; ppr. jeopardying. To jeopardize. 
[Hare.] 

She would have seen what her own cnme.s were, 
and how entirely her character was JeoJardied. 

Thackeray. 

Jerboa (jfir-ho'a), n. [Ar. yeriOa, yerbda.] 
A name common to all the members of the 
family of rodents Dipodidas, hut frequently 


ch, c/iain; Ch, Sc. loc7i; 


j, yob; fi, Fr. t 07 i; ng, sini/; th, fAen; th, f/tin; w, trig; wh, uAig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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appropriated to tlje meinbei’s of the typical 
genus Dipus. Tliese singular little animals 
oro found in many parts of the Old Conti- 
nent, as Barbary, Egypt. Syria .Siberia, tte., 
hut seldom in great plenty. They resemble 
the rat in size, hut are sufiicieiitly chstin- 



Egyptian Jerboa f^Dipts cegypHats). 

guished by tlie shortness of the anterior 
limbs and the length of the hinder extrem- 
ities, and by the tail, which is covered at 
its extremities with long hairs growing in 
two rows. They seldom move othervviss 
than by great leaps on their hind feet. They 
live in burrows, and become torpid during 
the winter. There are several species, of 
which the D. cegyptiem is the most com- 
mon. .See DlPOlilDiE. 

Jereed (je-red'), n- A wooden javelin, about 
5 feet long, used in Persia and Turkey, 
especially in mock fights. 

TO witness many .an active deed. 

With sabre keen or blunt Jereed. Byron. 

Jeremiad, Jereraiade (je-re-mi'ad), n. 
fProm Jeramiah, the prophet.] lamenta- 
tion; a tala of grief, sorrow, or complaint: 
used with a spice of ridicule or mockery. 

He has pTolonged lus complaint into an endless 
Jeremiad. Lamb. 

Jerfalcon (ifirta-kn), n. Same as OyrfaUon 
(which see). 

Jergue, Jerctue (jerg, it;rk),u.t. [Probaldy 
from It. cereare (pron. cher-), Fr. chercher, 
to search-] In the custom-house, to search, 
as a vessel, for unentered goods. 

Jerguer, Jerquer (jerg^er, jerk'er), n. An 
olfleer of the customs, who searches ve,ssel5 
for unentered goods. 

Jericho-rose (jci’'i-k6-roi!), n. A name ap- 
plied to ^Inastafo'ca /M'eroclmjmtca, an east- 
ern plant belonging to the nat. order Cru- 
cifer.n. .See .\n astatic A. 

Jerid (je-red'), n. .Same as ./creed. 

Jerk (jerk), at. [Comp. Prov. .E. glrk, a rod, 
and also to beat, which latter sense jerk also 
had; O.E, and Sc. yark, aguick, smart lash 
or blow; yerk, to kick, as a horse; comp, 
also Icel. jarki, the outside of the foot.] 

1. To thrust out; to thrust with a sudden 
effort; to give a sudden pull, twitch, thrust, 
or push to ; as. to jerk one under the ribs; 
to jerk one with the elbow. —2, To throw 
with a cjuiok smart motion; as, to jerk a 
stone. 

Jerk (jerk), v.i. To make a sudden motion; 
to give a start; to move with a start or 
starts. 

But, proud of being known, wiii jerk and greet. 

Dryden. 

Jerk (jerk), n. l. A short sudden thrust, 
push, or twitch; a jolt; a striking against 
something with a short quick motion; as, a 
jerk of the elbow. 

Hisjade gave him ayir-S. B.^onson. 
Close at his heels a demagogue ascends, 

And with a dext’rousjf?"* .soon twists him down. 

Conuper. 

2. A sudden spring; a start; a leap or bound. 
Lobsters u.se their tails as fins wlierewith they com- 
monly swim backwards by Jerks or. springs, reaching 

: ten:yards at once. Grew.. 

Jerk (jfirk), ii.f. [Chilian charqui.] To cut 
(beef) into long thin pieces, and dry in the 
sun, as is done in S. America. See Chauqui, 
Jerker (jfirk'Cr), n. One who jerks; one %vho 
strikes with a quick smart blow. : 

Jerker (jerk'er), n. A jerguer (which see). 

I have heard tell that she's three parts slaver and 
■ one .pitrt pirate; and I wonder the custom-house 
/ij-Asrj don't seize her. , Saia. 

Jerkin (jer'ldn), n. [Dim. of D. jurk, a 
frock.] A jacket; a short coat; a close 
waistcoat. 

: An old cloak makes a newyVt'.Jiw. Shak. 
Jerl^ (jCr'kin), n. [Coiitr. for jerfalcon.l 
A kind of hawk, the male of the gyrfalcon. 
Jerkingly (jSrk'ing-li), udu. In a jerking 
manner; with or by jerks. 



Jerkin-head Roof, Bos- 
combe* Hants. 



Jessant de iis. 


a chui'oh or choir: so called from its re- 
semblance to the genealogical tree of Jesse, 
the father of David, of which a picture used 
to be hungup in churches.— Jesse window, 
in arch, a window containing as its subject 
a tree of J ease, either painted on the glass 
or carved on the mullions. 

Jessed (jest), a. in her. having jesses oil, 
asahawk. 


Jerkin-head (jer'kin-hed), h. In arch, the 
end of a roof when it is formed into a shape 
intermediate between a gable and a hip, 
the .gable rising about half- 
way to the ridge, so as to 
have a truncated shape, 
and the roof being 
hipped or inclined 
backward from this 
level. Also tei'med 
a Shread-head. 

Jerky(jerk'i),a. 

Aloving or ad- 
vancing by jerks 
and starts. 

Jeronymite 
(jer-on'i-mit),Ji. 

See Hierony- 
MITE. 

Jeropigia, Je- 
rupigia (je-ro- 
pi'ji-a, je-ru-pi'- 
ji-a), n. See 
GEROP.IfiIA. 

Jerque, u.t. See 
Jergue. 

Jerauer (jerk'dr), n. See Jerguer. 

Jersey (jer'zi), n. [From the island so 
called.] 1 . Fine yam of wool— 2. Thellnest 
of wool separated from the rest; combed 
wool. — 3. A kind of close-fitting woollen 
shirt worn in rowing, &c. 

His dress was well adapted for displaying bis deep 
square chest and sinewy arms — close fitting Jersey 
and white trousers girt by a broad black belt. 

Lawance. 

Jerusalem Artichoke (jer-u'sa-lem ar-ti- 
chok), n. [In this name the word J erusalem 
is a corruption of the Italian girasole, i.e. 
sunflower or tui'Usole. See GlEASOlB.] A 
plant, a species of Helianthus tuberosus, be- 
longing to the nat. order Composite. It is 
a well -kiioivn culinary plant, its tubers 
affording a wholesome food, of a sweetish 
farinaceous nature, somewhat akin to the 
Common potato. It is a native of Brazil, 
and is cultivated in the same way as the 
potato. 

Jerusalem-pony (jer-fi'sa-lem-p6-ni), n. An 
ass. : [Slang.] 

The donkeys standing for sale (in Smitlifield) are 
ranged in a long line. . . . Sometimes a party of two 
or three will be seen closely examining one of the 
‘ yerwsalem-ponissP Mayhe’w. 

Jervin (jer'ldn), «. [Sp. jerm, the poison of 
the Veratrum album.\ A crystalline alka- 
loid obtained from the root of Veratrum 
album, along with veratrine. 

Jess (jes),n. [Q.Fv.ges,gest, get,&e., Tr.get, 
It. getOi L.L. jactus, a jess, from L. jaoio, 
jaetmn, to throw.] 1. A short strap of leather 
or silk tied round the legs of a hawk, to 
which the leash or line tied round the fal- 
coner’s hand was attached. 

Like a hawk which' feeling.herself freed 
From belis and Jesses which did let her flight. 

Spenser. 

2. A ribbon that hangs down from a garland 
or crown in herald^. 

Jessamine (jes'a-minj, ». Same s.s Jasmine. 

‘ The Azores send their yessajnine.' Cowper. 
Jessamyt (jes'a-mi), w. [A corruption of 
jessamine.] An old name for a dandy, from 
its being the habit of fops to wear a sprig 
of jessamine in their button-hole. 

I had before made some progress in learning to 
swear; I had proceeded by legs, faith, pox, pla^e, 
'pon my life, 'pon my sonl, 'rat it, and zookers, to 
Zauns and the devil, and I now advanced to by Jove, 
'fore ged, geds curse it, and demme; but I still uttered 
these interjections with a tremulous tone. . /. My 
labour, however, washotwithoutitsreward; it recom- 
mended me to the notice of the ladies, and procured 
me the gentle appellation of y«ir«»iy. 

J Hawkesiuorth. 

Jessaut (jes'an%, ppr. [Perhaps a corrup- 
tion ot ismant. See Is- 
sue.] In her. a term which 
expresses shooting forth, 
as vegetables spring or 
shoot out. — Jmawf de Its, 
applied to the head of a 
leopard having a fleur-de- 
lis passing through it. 

Jesse (jes'se), 5i. A la:^e 
brass candlestickbranched 
into many sconces, hang- 
ing down in the middle of 


Same as Jaze- 


Jesserauat (jes'er-ant), n. 
rant. 

Jest (jest), 71. [O.E. geste, from B. geshm, 
something done, gesta, tieeds lione, feats, 
whence gestour, jestour, a person who en- 
tertained company by a recital of stories.] 

1. A joke; something ludicrous uttered and 
meant only to excite laughter. ' 

A Azr'j- prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that beans it, never in tiie tongue 
Of him that makes it. Shak, 

2. The object of laughter or sport; a laugh- 
ing-stock. 

Then let me be your Jes(; I deserve it. Shak. 

3. t A mask; masquerade; pageant. 

He promised us, in honour of our guest, 

To grace our banquet with some pompous 

Old flay, 

4. t A deed; an action; a gest. 

I have i3ijest to execute that I cannot manaj^e alone. 

' Shak. 

— In. jest, for mere sport or diversion; not 
in truth and reality; not in earnest. 

And given in earnest what I beg.ged in Jest, Shak. 

Jest (jest), v.i. 1. To make merriment liy 
words or actions; to say something intended 
to amuse or cause laughter; to talk jokingiy; 
to joke. 

Jest not with a rude man, lest thy ancestors be dis- 
graced. Ecchis. viii. 4. 

2. t To play a part in a mask. 

As gentle and as jocund as to jest 

Go I to fight. Shak. 

Jest (Jest), v.t. 1. 'To utter in jest or sport. 

If jest is in you, let the Jest be Jested. Buskin. . 

2. To apply a jest or joke to; to joke with; 
to rally. 

He Jestedh\s companion upon his gravity. 

G, P. B. Janies, 

Jest-book (jest'bpk), 71 . A book containing 
a collection of jests, jokes, or funny anec- 
dotes. 

Jestee (jest'e), 71 . The person on whom a 
jest is passed. [Hare.] 

The mortgager and mortgagee differ, the one from 
the other, not more in length of purse, than the jester 
and Jestee do in that of memory. Sterne. 

Jester (jest'dr), n. 1. A per.son given to jest- 
ing, sportive talk, and merry pranks. 

Jesters do oft prove prophets. Shak. 

The skipping king he ambled up and down 
With shallow Jesters and rash bavin wits. Shak. 

2. .A ImlToon; a 
merry-andrew ; a 
person formerly 
retained by per-, 
sons of rank to 
make sport for 
them. The pro- 
fessional jesters, 
at least those 
of older times, 
usually wore a 
motley or parti- 
coloured coat, 
breeches and 
hose in one, and : 
a cap or cowl of 
gay colours; fur- , 
nislied withbells 
and asses’ ears, 
or crowned with 
a cock’s comb. 
'The je-sters at: 
the courts of 
some sovereigns 
ivere men of no 
small import- 
ance, and often 
had much influ- 
ence with their : 
masters. 'The 
last jester in this country regularly attaclied 
to tlie royal liousehold seems to liave lieen 
Arcliie .Armstrong, the jester of Jiunes 1. 
and Charles I. 

Why, lie is the prince’s Jester: a very dull fool. Shak. 

Feiite, the Jester, my lord; a fool that the lady 
Olivia’s father took much delight in. Shak. 

Jestfbil (jest'ful), a. Given to jesting; full 
of jokes. 

Jesting-beam (je-sfing-bem), 71 . A lieam 
introduced for aiipearance, and not for use. 
Jestingly (jest'ing-li), adc. In a jesting or 
jocose manner; not in earnest. 

Jesting-stock (jest'ing-stok), n. A laugh- 
ing-stock; a butt of ridicule. 

Jest-monger (jest'mung-ger), n. A habi- 
tual jester or retailer of jests. 

Some witlings and Jest-nianpeers still remain^ 

For fools to laugh at. J.'Saillie, 

Jesuate (jez'u-at), 71 . See Hteronimian. 
Jesuit (jez'u-it). n. 1. One of a religious 
order founded by Ignatius Loyola in the 



Jester.— Antiquarian Club. 
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sixteenth eentuvy. The Jesuits form the 
most celebrated of all the Eoiuaii Catholic 
religious orders; they have ever since their 
origin been one of the main bulwarks of the 
Church of Eome, and have exercised im- 
mense influence in the destinies of the 
Christian world. So formidahle and dan- 
gerous was their political influence supiiosed 
to be, even in Eoman Catholic communities, 
that the troubles occasioned by their pre- 
sence often ended in their expulsion. Thus, 
though tlie order was founded only in 1536, 
the J esuits were driven from hTance in 
15W4, but recalled in 1605; they were ex- 
pelled from England in 1604, from Venice 
in 1600, from i'ranee in 1764, from Spain in 
1767, and from Sirples in 1768. In 1773 the 
order was nominally (and as was supposed 
finally) suppressed liy Pope Clement XIV, 
but it was revived in 1814. They have since 
been expelled from vai-ious countries. The 
body is divided into four classes : (1) Pro- 
fessed, who, having passed through all pre- 
paratory stages, which commonly extend 
over ten or twelve years, or even a longer 
period, have solemnly taken the vows, in- 
cluding obedience to the pope; (2) Coadju- 
tors, spiritual and temporal; the former, 
who have completed their studies and been 
admitted to holy orders, being designed to 
assist the professed in preaching, teaching, 
&c.; the latter being lay brothers, to whom 
menial offices are committed: (3) Scholas- 
tics, who have passed through the novitiate, 
are engaged for a long series of years either 
in pursuing their own studies or in teaching 
in the various schools of the order: (4) No- 
vices, who are engaged for two years ex- 
clusively in spiritual exercises, prayer, me- 
ditation, ascetic reading, or ascetic exer- 
cises, and generally in a course of disciplin- 
ary studies. —2. [From the Jesuits being 
generally reputed to use art and intrigue 
in promoting or accomplishing their pur- 
poses,] A crafty person; an intriguer. 
Jesuit (jez'u-it), v. t. To conform to the prin- 
ciples of the Jesuits; to make a Jesuit of. 
Jesuitess (jez'ii-it-es), u. One of an order of 
nuns established on the principles of the 
Jesuits, taut suppressed by Urban VIII. in 
1630. 

Jesuitic, Jesuitical (jez-u-it'ik, jez-U-it'ik- 
al), a. 1. Pertaining to the Jesuits or their 
principles and arts.— -2. Designing; cunning; 
deceitful; prevaricating. 

Though for fashion’s sake called a parliament, yet 
by a Jesuitical sleight not acknowledged, though 
called so. ” AfiltonT 

Jesuitically (jez-u-it'ik-al-ll), adv. In a 
Jesuitical manner; craftily. 

what does the Girondin Lasource see good to do, 
but rise, and Jesuiticatty question and insinuate at 
great length, wliether a mam accomplice of Dumou- 
riez had not probably been — Dantou ! Carlyle. 

Jesuitish (i ez'u-it-ish), a. Somewhat je suiti c. 

A.S our English papists are commonly most Jesuit- 
ish, so our English Jesuits are more furious than 
their fellows. BjS. Hall. 

Jesuitism (jez'u-it-izm), n. 1. The arts, prin- 
ciples, and practices of the Jesuits.— -2. Cun- 
ning; deceit; hypocrisy; prevarication; de- 
ceptive practices to effect a pui'pose. 
Jesuitocracy (j ez'u-it-ok"ra-si),«. [E. U emit, 
and Gr. irafed, to govern.] Government by 
Jesuits; the whole body of Jesuits in a 
country. 

Jesuitry (jez'u-it-ri), 7i. The principles and 
practices of the Jesuits; cunning; deceit; 
hypocrisy. CariyZe. 

Jesuits’-barK (jez'u-its-hark), n. Perurian 
bark; the bark of certain species of Cin- 
chona. It is so called because it was first 
introduced into Europe by the Jesuits. 
Jesuj.ts’- drops (jez'u-its-drops), n. pi. 
Friar’s-halsam (which see). 

Jesuits’- nut (jez'u-lts-nut), n. A name 
sometimes given to the fruit of Trapa na- 
taiiH, which contains a farinaceous edible 
kernel resembling that of the chestnut. 
Jesuits’-poTyder (jez'n-its-pou-der), n. Pow- 
dered cinchona-bark. 

Jesus (je'zus), n. [Gr. ISsons; Heb. Jeho- 
mah or Joshua, he shall save.] The Son of 
God; the .Saviour of men. In the New Tes- 
■ tament the name lesoits, Jesus, is freguently 
conjoined with Christos, the Anointed, 
Christ. The form Uam was frequently used 
in the oblique cases, or with the optative 
and imperative moods, or in simple excla- 
mations. 

Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk fought 

For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian field. Shak. 

preserve thee 1 welcome, Bolingbroke. Shak. 
Have mercy, yzxir /—Soft! I did but dream. Shak. 


Jet(iet),n. [OlH fonmjeatjjayet; TSv.jau, 
jayot ; L. and Gr. gagates, from Gagce, a j 
town and river in Lycia in Asia, where it was ' 
obtained. It is called yagat in Anglo-Saxon 
and in German.] A solid, dry, black, inflam- 
mable fossil substance, harder than asphalt, 
susceptible of a good polish, and glossy in 
its fraoiure, which is conchoidal or undu- 
lating. It is found in beds of lignite or 
brown coal and of cannel coal, being a 
highly compact form of either. It is wrought 
into toys, buttons, and personal ornaments 
of various kinds. 

Jet (jet), n. [Fr. jet. It. getto, a throw, a 
cast; Fi". jet d’eau. It. getto d’acqua, a foun- 
tain, a water-spout; L. jactus, a throwing, 
from jac'io, to throw.] 1. A shooting forth 
or spouting ; a sudden rush, as of water from 
a pipe or flame from an oriflee; as, the water 
rushed out with a sudden jet. ~ 2. That 
which so issues or streams ; as, a strong jet 
of water; a jet of blood.— 3. A channel or 
tube for introducing melted metal into a 
mould. — 4. t Reach or range; drift; scope. 

The true Jet of the argument was to be drawn from 
precedent. IVyudham. 

Jet (jet), v.i. pret. & pp. jetted; ppr. jetting. 
[Fr. jeter, to throw, from L. jactare, freq. 
of jacio, to throw. See the noun.] 1. To 
shoot forward ; to shoot out ; to project ; to 
jut; to intrude.— 2. t To strut; to stalk; to 
assume^ti haughty, pompous, or ostentatious 
carriage. 

How heye/x under his advanced plumes 1 Shak. 

3.t To jerk; to jolt; to be shaken. Wtseinan. 
Jet (jet), a. f. pret. &pp. jetted; ppr. jetting. 
To emit; to spout forth. 

A dozen angry models Jetted steam. Tennyson. 

Jet-black (jet'blak), a. Of the deepest 
black, the colour of jet. 

Jet d’eau (zha do), n. [Fi’., a jet of water, 
a fountain.] A stream of water spouting 
from a fountain or pipe, especially from one i 
put in a public place for ornament. ‘ 

Jetsam, Jetson(jet'sam, jet'sun),7i„ [Altered 
from jettison.] In Imo and com. (a) the 
throwing of goods overboard in order to 
lighten a ship in a tempest for her preser- 
vation. (6) The goods thus thrown away. 

gtetsam, is where goods are cast into the sea, and 
there sink and remain under water, flotsam, is where 
they continue swimming; liffan, is where they are 
sunk in the sea, but tied to a cork or buoy. 

Blackstone. 

Written also Jettison in meaning (a). 
Jetteaut (jet'to), n. [Fr. jet d’eau.] A jet 
d'eau or fountain. Addison. 

Jetteet (jet'te), M. Same as Ueftj/ (which see). 
Jettee (jet'te), n. The flhre of Marsdenicc 
tenaeissima, a small climbing Indian plant 
made into twine, thread, and excellent 
bowstrings. Sec Maksdenia. 

Jettert (jet'er), n. One who jets or struts. 
Jettiuess (jet'ti-nes), n. Quality of being 
jetty; blackness. 

Jettison (jet'ti-son), n. [O.Fr. gettaison, 
from L. jaotatio, from jacto, freq. of jacio, 
to throw.] The throwing of goods overboard 
to relieve a ship; jetsam. See Jetsam. 
Jettison (jet'ti-son), v.t To throw over- j 
board to relieve a ship; to make jetsam or 
jettison of; as, to jeftisOTi. cargo. 

Jetton (jet'ton), n. [Fr.] A piece of brass, 
or other metal, with a stamp, formerly used 
as a counter in playing cards. 

Jetty (jet'ti), v.i. To jut. 

An out-butting or jettie of a Iiouse that Jetties oat 
farther than any other part of the house. Florio. 

Jetty (jet'ti), n. [O.'Sv. jettie, Fr. jetee, 
from O.Fr. jetter, Fr. jeter, to throw. See 
Jet.] 1. A projecting portion of a building; 
especially a portion that projects so as to 
overhang the wall below, as the upper 
stories of timber houses, bay-windows, &c. 

2. A projection of stone, brick, wood, or 
other material (but generally formed of 
piles), affording a convenient place for land- 
ing from and discharging vessels or boats, 
or simply intended as a protection from the 
violence of the waves ; also, a pier of stone 
or other material projecting from the bank 
of a stream obliquely to its course, employed 
either to direct a current on an obstruction 
to be removed, as a bed of sand or gravel, 
or to deflect it from the hank which it tends 
to undermine or otherwise injure. Written 
also sometimes Jutty. 

Jetty (jet'ti), a. Made of jet, or black as 
Jet. 

All the floods 

In which the full-fornied maids of Afric lave 
Their y’x/fy limbs. Thosnsm. 

Jettykead (jet'ti-hed), 7i. A projecting pai’t 
at the outer end of a wharf; the front of a 


wharf whose side forms one of the cheeks 
of a dock. 

Jeu d’esprit ( zhji des-pre ). [Fr, ] A witti- 
cism; a play of wit. 

Je'W (ju), n. [O.Fr. Juis; I. Judaeus, from 
Judaa, so named from Judah, the tribe 
which had the first and largest portion west 
of the Jordan.] A Hebrew or Israelite. 
Jew (ju), v.t. [From the character for shax’p- 
ness in bargain-making popularly ascribed 
to the Jews.] To overreach; to cheat; to 
swindle. [Slang.] 

Jew-bush (ju' hiish), 71. A plant of the genus 
Pedilanthus, the P. tithymaloides, belong- 
ing to the nat. order Euphorbiacere. It 
grows in the West Indies, and is used in 
decoction, as antisyphilitic, and in cases of 
suppression of the menses. It is also called 
Milk-ykmt. 

Jewel (ju'el), 7i. [O.Fr. jotoel, joiel, joel 
(Fr. joyau), Pr. joyell, joell. It. .giojello, a 
jewel, from L.L. jocale, a jewel, from I. 
joewre, to jest, joaus, a jest. There seems 
hardly suflicient reason for deriving it with 
Diez from a L.t. gaudiale, a thing to cause 
joy, from L. gaudiuni, joy, gaudeo, to re- 
joice. ] 1. A personal ornament in which 
precious stones form a principal part.— 2. A 
precious stone. —3. Anything of exceeding 
value or eminent excellence; anything espe- 
cially dear: often used as a term of endear- 
ment; as, a. jewel of a man. 

If solid happiness we prize, 

■Within our breasts this j'eTuellies, 

And they are fools who roam. Cotton^ 

Jewel (ju'el), v.t. pret. & pp. jewelled; ppr. 
jewelling. 1. To dress or adorn with jewels. 
2. To fit or provide with a jewel ; as, to 
jewel that part of the works of a watch in 
wiiich a pivot turns.— 3. To deck or adorn 
as with jewels. 

The long gray tufts, 

Which the goats love, are Jetuell'd thick with dew. 

Matt. Arnold. 

Jewel-block (ju'el-hlok), 7i. Naut. one of 
two small blocks suspended from the ex- 
tremities of a yard-arm to lead the studding- 
sail halyards through. 

Jewel-case ( ju'el-kas), n. A case for hold- 
ing ornaments and jewels. 

Jewel-bouse, Jewel-oSice ( ju ' el - hous, 
jQ'el-of-fls), n. 'The place where the royal 
oniaments are deposited. 

Jeweller (ju'el-6r), n. One who makes or 
deals in jewels and other ornaments. 
Jewellery (ju'el-6r-i), n. Same as Jewelry. 
Jewel-like (ju'el-lik), a. Brilliant as a 
jewel. 

My dearest wife was like tliis maid, and sucli a one 
hly daughter might have been; . . , her eyes as/tfwff/- 
like. 

And cased as richly. Shak, 

Jewelly (jn'el-li), a. Like a jewel; hrilliarit; 
line. Be Qwinoey. 

Jewel-oflace, See Je'wel-house. 

Jewelry ( ju'el-ri), 7i. l. The trade or occu- 
jiation of a jeweller.— 2. Jewels in general. 
Jewel- weed (ju'el-wed), n. A North Ameri- 
can name for Impatiens fulva and J. pal- 
lida. 

Jewerie,t n. Jewry (which see). Chauce^'. 
Jewess (ju'es), n. A Hebrew woman. 
Je'Wise,t n. [Nom.jMise, from L. judJiciMm, 
judgment.] Judgment; punishment. Chau- 
cer'. 

Jewish (ju'ish), a. Pertaining to the Jews 
or Hebrews; Isi’aelitish. 

Jewishly (ju'ish-li), adv. In the manner of 
the Jews. 

Je’wishness (ju'ish-nes), n. The condition 
of being Jewish ; the manners, customs, or 
rites of the Jews. 

Je'Wismt (ju'izm), n. The religious system 
of the Jews; Judaism. 

These superstitions fetch’d from Paganism or ^etu- 
ism, Milton, 

Jewry (ju'ri), n. Judsea; also, a city quarter 
inhabited by Jews, whence the name of a 
street in London. ‘ The sepulchre in stub- 
born Jetoi’t/.’ Shak. 

There was in Acy, in a great citae, 

Amonges Cristen folk a Chetueef- 

Jews’-ear (juz'er), 71 . The popular name of . 
a fungus, Eirneola (JExidia) Auricula- Judm, 
bearing some resemblance to the human 
ear. 

Jews’-eye, Jewess’-eye (juz-i, ju'es-i), 71 . 
[A term which arose from the custom of 
torturing Jews with the view of extorting 
money.] Anything very precious or valu- 
able. 

There ■will come a Christian by 
Will be worth a J^ewess’ <y<f. Shak, 
[The proper reading here is Jewes, that is, 
Jew’s (pron. in two syllables).] 
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Jsws’-franKincense (jux/ftangk-in-seiis), n. 
A resin obtiuned from tlie* plant htyrax 

Jews’-harp (juz'hii-rp). »- iijstniment of 
music, pinceii ))et\veeii the teeth and 

by jneaim uf a thin bout metal tongue or 
upving strnck by the finger, gives a sound 
whii'.ij ia iiicreasud liy the breath, "''aned in 
pitch }>y the cavity of the mouth. ^Called 
also Jem’ -trump, and often simply Trump. 
Jew's’-mallow (jfiz'mal-lo), n. A name ap- 
plied to two plants, species of Corchoms 
(C. oUtorius and C. capmlaris), belonging 
to the nat. order Tiliaoem. The leaves are 
used in Egypt and Syria as a pot-herb. 
Jews’-pitcB Ouz'pich), M. See Asphalt. 
JeWs’-stoneQur/ston),?!. The olavatod fossil 
.spine of a very large egg-shaped echinus. It 
is a regular figure, oblong and rounded, 
about 'i inch in length and h inch in diam- 
eter. Its colour is a pale dusky gray, with a 
tinge of dusky red. 

Jews'-triimp (juz'trump), n. See JEWS’- 
HAIIP. 

Jezebel (Je'ze-bel), n. [From Jezebel, the 
infamous wife of Ahab, king of Israel.] An 
impudent, daring, vicious woman. 

But when she knew my pain, 

Saw my fir-st wish her favour to obtain, 

And ask her hand— no sooner was it .ask'd. 

Than She, the lovely Teseiel, unmasked, Crabbt. 

Jezid (je'zid), 91. One of a sect of religionists 
dwelling in the mountainous country near 
Mosul in Asiatic Turkey, tvlio are said to 
unite the ancient Maiiichean belief of that 
district with the doctrines of Slohammedan- 
.ism and Zandism. 

Jheel (jel), 71. In India, the name given to a 
large pool or sheet of standing water filled 
with rank vegetation. 

Jib 0‘ih), «■ [Perhaps, as Wedgwood thinks, 

. connected with D. gijpen, to turn suddenly; 
a word used with regard to sails; the mean- 
ing being, the sail that turns from side to 
: side of itself.] 1. The foremost sail of a ship, 
being a large stay-sail extended from the 
outer end of the jib-boom toward the fore- 
topmast-head. In sloops it is on. the bow- 
sprit, and extends towards the lower mast- 
head,— 3. The projecting beam or arm of a 
crane from which the pulleys and weights . 
are suspended. SeeCBANE, 2. 

Jib (jib), v. t Same ns Jibe. 

Jib (jib), v.i. pret. & pp. jibbed; ppr. jihbmg. 
[Perhaps connected with the noun jib 
(which .see). Wedgwood adduces also the 
O.Fr, regihber, regimbe’i', to start, to kick 
: or wince, and Prov. E. jibbii, a gay, frisky 
girl.] . To pull against the bit, as a horse; 

: to move, restively sidewards or backwards. 
Written also ./Ifce. 

Jibber (jib'fir), 9i. One who jibs; a horse 
that jibs. 

Jib-boom (jib'bdm), n. A spar which is run 
out from the extremity of the bowsprit, 


ns the changing of the course nmy render it 
necessary. 

Jibe (jib), Sameas(?*6c. 

Jibe (jib), v.i. Same as Jib (which see). 



, StemofSWp..' 

! -a, Bowsprit, i, Jib-boora_. r, Flying jih-boom. 

, Sprit-s.iil yard. <f, Martingale, j; Flying jib. 

: Jib. A, Bore tap-mast staysail, f, Fore staysail, 

and which serves as a continuation of it. 
Beyond this is sometimes extended the 
llybig jib-boom. 

Jib-door (jih'dor), n. In ai-ch. a door with 
its surface in the same plane as the wall in 
which it occurs. Jib-doors are intended to 
be concealed, and therefore have no archi- 
traves or fini-shiugs round them ; the deals 
and footbase are carried across them, and 
their surface is pannelled, painted, or pa- 
pered like the rest of the wall. 

Jibe (jib), V. {. [See Jib, n.] ATctwi. to shift, 
as a fore-and-aft sail, as the wind changes, 
from one side of the vessel to the other, or 


Jiboya (ji-boi'a), n. An American serpent 
of the largest kind. Goldsmith. 

Jickajog, Jlgjog O'ik'a-jog, jig'jog), n. [A 
cant word from jog.} A shake ; a push ; a 
jolting motion. 

He would have made you such ajickajog i’ the 
booths, you should ha’ thought an earthcjiiake had 
bean i' the fair. jS. gonsen. 

Jifiy (j'if'fl), ». [.Prov. E. jiffle, to be restless; 
jib, to turn suddenly.] A moment ; an in- 
stant ; as, I shall be with you in a jiffy. 
[Colloq,] 

Jig (jig). [ProbablyfromO.Fr.yipMC, yiffc, 
a stringed instrument, and really the same 
word as gig (which see).] 1. A quick light 
dance.— 2. A light quick tune or air in -|> 
^ I-. ^ or ^ time, to be found to the 
sonatas or suites of Corelli, Handel, and 
other composers till towards the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The Irish jig played 
to the dance is a lively tune of two or three 
sections written in time.— 3, Formerly a 
Mud of ballad or entertainment in rhyme, 
partly sung and partly recited. 

A Jig shall be clapped at, and every rhyme 
Praised and applauded. Beaumont. 

4. A piece of sport; a trick; a prank. 

And therefore came it that the fleering Scots, 

To England’s high disgrace, have made this Jig. 

Old flay. 

Jig (jig), pret- & W-imed; ppr. j'lggmg. 
To dance a jig; to move with a light jolting 
motion. 

Jig (jig), v.t. 1. [With regard to this mean- 
ing compare Jig, «. 4.] To trick or cheat; to 
impose upon; to delude. Ford.— % In min- 
ing, to dress or sort, as ores, by shaking in 
a jigger. 

Jigger (jig'dr), n. l. One who or that which 
jigs; specifically, in mining, a man who 
cleans ores by means of a wire-bottom sieve; 
also, a wire-bottom Sieve or griddle by which 
ores are separated, the heavier substances 
passing through to the lower part of the 
sieve, which is moved up and down in water, 
the lighter remaining in the upper part. — 
2. Naut. a machine consisting of a rope 
about 6 feet long, with a block at one end 
and a sheave at me other, used to hold on 
the cable when it is heaved into the ship by 
therevolution of the windlass. —3. A potter’s 
wheel, by which earthenware vessels are 
shaped by a rapid motion, — 4. A small square 
sail on a mast and boom at the stern of a 
boat. ■ . 

Jigger (jig'fir), n. [From eUgre.] The com- 
mon name of the chigoe or chigre {Puleso 
pcMctmiMi). See Chigoe. 

Jigger-mast (jigger-mast), n. The aftmost 
mast of a four-masted sWp. 

Jiggisbi (jlg'ish), a. Of or pertaining to, re- 
sembling, or suitable to a Jig. * A certain 
jiggiJi noise to which I dance.' Spactatoi-. 
jiggle (jig'gl), B.i. [Freq, from jig. ] To prac- 
tise affected or awkward imotions; to wriggle. 
Jiggumbota (jig'um-bob), n. A trinket or 
jiinerack. [Slang.] , 

He rifled all his pokes and fobs 
Ofgimcr.acks, whims, and/r)jy«r«ieij. Hudibrets. 

Jig’jog (jig'jog), n. [Eeduplication of jog.} 

A jolting motion; a jog; a push. 

JigjOg (jig'jog), a. Having or pertaining to 
a jolting motion, . . . ; . 

Ji^aker (jig'mak-er), n. 1. One who makes 
or plays jigs, — 2. A haUad maker. 

Petrarch was a dunce, Dante a jig-maker. Ford. 

Jihad, Jehad (ji-had',ie-had'),n, [Av.jihdd.} 
Among Mohammedans, a holy war waged 
against infidels or disbelievers in the prophet. 
Jill (jil), n. A young woman ; a sweetheart. 
See Gill. 

Jill (jil), m [A form of piM.] A cup of metal. 
Shale. 

Jillet (jil'ot), n. A giddy girl; a gill-llirt. 
[Scotch.] 

Ayf/flfebrak’ his heart at last. Burns, 

Jill-flirfc (jil'iiert), n. A light wanton wo- 
man. Written also G'lE.pfirf. 

JUt (jilt), a. [Contr. from yt’iiet, a dim. of 
jill, a young woman; in Sc. jillet means a 
giddy girl.] I. A woman who gives her 
lover hopes and capriciously disappoints 
him; a woman who ti’ifles with her lover; a 
flirt; a coquette. 


ffilts ruled the state, and statesmen farces writ. 

JPopf, 

2. A name of contempt for a woman. 

Jilt (jilt), v. t. To encourage and then frus- 
trate the hopes of, as a lover; to trick in 
love; to give hopes to and then reject. 

Jilt (jilt), v.i. To play the jilt ; to practise 
deception in love and discard lovers; to flirt. 
Jimcrack (jini'krak), n. Same as Ghneraelc. 
Jiramer (jim'dr), n. A gimbal (which sue). 
Jimmy (jim'mi), w. Same as Jenoni/. 

Jimp (jimp), a. [A form of gmnpi.] l. Heat; 
handsome; gimp; elegant of shape. ‘Thy 
waist snejwnp, thy limbs sae clefin.’ Fur, in. 
2. Short; scanty. [Scotch.] 

Jimp (jimp), adv. Barely; scarcely; jimply. 
[Scotch.] 

She had been married to Sir Richard iimf four 
months. PF. Scott. 

Jimply (jimp'll), adv. l. In a jimp or neat 
manner; neatly.— 2. Barely; scaniely ; hardljr. 
[Scotch.] 

Jimps (jimps), n. A kind of easy stays. 
Jimpy (jimp'i), a. Heat; jimp. [Scotch.] 
Jimpy (jimp'i), adv. Tightly; neatly. 
[Scotch.] 

Jimson (jim'son), n. In the United States, 
the popular name of the plant Uatwra Stra- 
monium. See Datuea. 

Jina, n. and a. See Jain. 


, l>pr. 

jingling. [Probably imitative. Oomp. tinkle, 
G. Iclingeln.} To sound with a tinkling 
metallic sound; to clink, as money, chains, 
or bells. ‘Jmglii^/ chains.’ Shale. 

Jingle (jing'gl), V. t. To cause to give a tink- 
ling metallic sound, as a little bell or as 
pieces of metal. 

The bells shejingled, and the whistle blew. Fof e. 
Jingle (jing'gl), n. l. A rattling or clinking 
sound, as of little bells or pieces of metal— 
2. Something that jingles; a little hell or 
rattle. — 3. Correspondence of sound in 
rhymes, especially when the verses have 
few poetical claims. —4. A covered two- 
wheeled public car used in Cork.~.^.t pi St. 
Anthony’s fire. 

Jingo (jing'go), n. [From the Basque 
God, according to some authorities.] 1. An 
expletive used as a mild oath, with by.~2. 
A person clamorous for war, or a warlike 
or aggressive policy; originally one of those 
who maintained that Britain should actively 
support the Turks in the Turco-Russian 
war of 18T7-78: from the words of a song 
then popular. 

We don’t want to fight, butby7V«,c» if we do. 

We’ve got the ships, we’re got the men, we’ve got 

the money, too. 

[In this sense it takes the plural Jingoes.} 
Jingo (jing'go), a. Belonging or relating 
to the jingoes; as, the jingo policy; jingo 
bluster. See the noun. 

Jink (jingk), v.t. [Perhaps from cMnlc, the 
original meaning being to escape by a chink 
or narrow opening,] 'To elude; to cheat; to 
trick. [Scotch.] 

Jink (jingk), v.i. To elude a person by mov- 
ing nimbly; to dodge.— To ji?i7c in, to enter 
any place suddenly, unexpectedly, and clan- 
destinely. [Scotch.] 

Could not ye have let us ken .an ye had wusseci till 
hae been present .at the ceremony! My lord couldna 
tek’ it weel your coming and jinking in, in that 
fashion. Sir IV. Scott. 

Jink (jingk), n. A quick illusory turn; the 
act of eluding another. [.Scotch.]-— if iyii. 
jinks. See under HIGH. 

Jinnee (jin'ne), n. pi. Jinn (jin). [Ar. The 
sing, jin/i'i or jinnee often takes the form 
genie in English; and the pi jinn is also 
used as a singular.] In Mlohammedan myth. 
one of a race of genii, spirits, or demons, 
fabled to have been created some thousands 
of years before Adam, to have supernatural 
powers, to bo able to assume various forms, 
and to befriend or work mischief on man- 
kind. They frequently figure in the stoi’ie.s 
told ill the Arabian Hights, 

Jippo (jip'po), n. [Fr. jupe. See JuvON.] 
A waistcoat or kind of stays for females. 
Jirkinet (jirikin-et), «. [Dim. of jeriwi.] A 
sort of bodice or substitute for stays, with- 
out whalebone, worn by females. [Scotch.] 
Jis (jis), n. See Gis. 

Jo, Joe (jo), n. pi. Joes (joz). [Aformof ^joi/, 
proliably derived directly from the Fr. joie, 
joy.] A aweethc.art; a darling. ‘ John An- 
derson, my jo, ,Tohn.' Burns, [Scotch.] 
Joar (jo'iir), n. Same as Jowar. 

Job (job), n. [A form of Prov.E. gob, a lump, 
a portion, ' hence ‘to work by the gob,’ to 
work by the piece. Oomp. also Prov. E. job- 
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hcl, jiihhfit, a small load.] 1. A piece of work 
taken ou the occasion ; any petty work or 
unJcrtakiriK at a. stated price; anything to 
ho done, whether of more or le.s.s import- 
ance ; as, the carpenter or mason imder- 
trtkes to build a lunise by the job.— 2. An 
nndertaking with a view to profit; a public 
transiu;tion done for private profit; an 
undertaking set on foot for the purpose 
of some private, unfair, or unreasonable 
emohmientor benefit; somethingperformed 
ostensibly as a part of official duty, hut 
really for the gain it brings. 

No cheek is known to blusli nor he.nrfc to throb, 
Save when tliey lose a question or Pojie. 

— To do the job for one, to kill him. [Slang.] 
Job (job), ti.i. pi'et. & pp. jobbed; ppr, fob- 
bing. 1. To let out in separate portion,?, as 
work, among different contractors or work- 
men.— 2. To let out, as houses or eai’riages 
for hire. — 3. To engage for one's own use for 
hire; as, nolilemen generally job carriage- 
horses in London. 

Then she went to the liveryman from whom slie 
jchbed her carriages. Thackeray. 

1. To buy in large (piantity and sell in 
smaller lots, its a broker from an importer 
of goods; as, to jo6 cotton; to job cigars. 

Job (job), M. i. 1. To deal in the public stocks; 
to buy and sell as a broker.— 2. To work at 
chance work.— 3. To let a horse, carriage, 
and the like, for a short time; to hire a 
horse, carriage, &c., for a short time, for 
one’s own use. 

Very few noblemen at present bring their carriage 
houses to town; they nearly all jab, as it is Invariably 
called. Mayheio. 

4. To do work so as to make it subserve one’s 
private ends; to pervert public service to 
private advantage. 

And judges Job, and bishops bite the town. 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half-a-crown. 

Poje., 

Job O‘ob), a. A term applied to a miscellan- 
eous assortment of articles sold together,, 
and generally with the idea that they are 
sold at a figure considerably under the or- 
dinarv trade price. 

Job (job), V. t. pret. & pp. jobbed; ppr. jobbing. 
[0. and Prov. E. job, to strike, hit, or peck; 
probably from the Celt, gob, mouth. See 
Gob.] 1. To strike or stab with a sharp in- 
strument, L' Estrange.— 2. To drive in a 
sharp-pointed instrument. Moxon. 

Job (job), n. A sudden stab or prick with a 
pointed instrument. [Scotch.] 

Job, Jobe (job), v.t [From Job, the patri- 
arch, in allusion to the rebukes he received 
from his comforters.] To chide; to repri- 
mand. [Slang.] 

Jobation (joir-a'iihoii), n. [.See last art.] A 
scolding; a long tedious reproof. [Vulgar.] 
Jobber (joii'ttr), n. l. One who does small 
jobs; one who works at chance work.— 

2. One who lets or hires out carriages or 
horses for a time.— 3. One wjio purchases 
goods from importers and sells to retailers; 
a dealer in public stocks.— 4. One who ren- 

, ders the discharge of public duty subservient 
to private ends; an intriguer who turns 
public work to his own or his friends’ ad- 
vantage; hence, one who performs low or 
dirty work in office, politics, or intrigue. 
Jobber-novrl (job '6r-n61), n. [( ), E. jobarde, 
a foolish fellow, and imvl, noif, head or 
top.] A loggerhead; a blockhead. Mudi- 
bras. ■ [Low.] 

Jobbery (joh'fer-i), n. Act or practice of 
Jobbing; unfair and underhand means used 
to procure some private end; the act of 
turning public matters to private advantage. 

I now come to what are distinct imputations of 
jobbery, :aa& where that is flourishing or easy no 
. system can be other than vicious. Mayheju, 

Jobbing (job'ing), a. A term applied to a 
person who works by the Job, that is. exe- 
. cutes for a certain hire such pieces of work 
as occasion throws in his way; as, a jobbing 
gai’dener. &o. 

Job-master (Joh'mas-tfir), n. One who hires 
, or lets out carriages, horses, &o. 

‘ Why, sir,’ s.aid a. Job-master to me, ‘everybody 
, jobs now. . ; . . It’s a cheaper and better plan for 
those that roust have good horses and handsome 
carriages. Mayhem. 

Job-printer (Job'print-6r), ?i. A printer 
who does miscellaneous work, as bills, pro- 
grammes, circulars, cards, &e. 
Job’s-coniiforter (jobz'kum-fert-6r), »i. One 
who pretends to sympathize with you in 
trouble, but adds to your afflictions by attri- 
buting them to your own misconduct. 
[Colloq.] 


Job’S-tears (Johz'terz), n. A plant, Coix 
Laehryma. See Coix. ^ 

Job-watch (Jota'wooh), n. Same as Maele- 
watch. ^ _ 

Jocantry t (Jok'ant-ri), n. [From L. joeans, 
jocantis, ppr. of jocor, to Jest, tromjocus, a 
Jest.] The act or practice of Jesting. 

Jockey (Jok'i), n. [ A word of doubtful ety- 
mology: liy some said to be the northern 
foi’in of Jaehey, dim. of J ack, for J ohn (see 
Jack); by others, to he of Gypsy origin, 
from chukni, a whip. See extract under 
JocKEiTSM.] 1. A man whose profession it 
is to ride horses in horse-races. — 2. A dealer 
in horses; one who makes it his business to 
buy and sell horses for gain.— 3. A cheat; 
one who deceives or takes undue advantage 
in trade. 

Jockey (Jok'i), v.t prot. & pp. jookeijed ox 
jockied; ppr. joekeying. _ 1. To play the 
Jockey to ; to cheat ; to trick; to deceive m 
trade. 

I see too well by the .smile on his face that he 
thinks he has Jockied you. jf. Baillie. 

2. To jostle by riding against. Johnson.-,- 

3. To conduct, as a bill for the promotion of 
some scheme through the legislature, or to 
procure the rejection of, as of an opponent’s 
measiu’e, by equivocal or dishonest means. 

Here's your raihv.ays carried, and your neighbours’ 
railways Jockeyed. Oickens. 

Jockey-club (jok'i-klub), n. A club or asso- 
ciation of persons interested in horse-rac- 
ing, &c. 

Jockeyism (Jok'i-izm), n. Practice of 
Jockeys, 

Vackeyism properly means the management of a 
whip, and the word jockey i.s neither more nor less 
than the term [chukni), slightly modified, by which 
they (the gipsies) designate the formidable whips 
wliich tliey usually carry, and which are at present 
ingeneral use among hDrse-traffickers,under the title 
of jockey-whips. Borrow. 

JockeysMp (Jok'i-shlp), n. 1. The art or 
practice of riding horses. 

Go flatter Sawney for \asjackeyshij. Chatteriou. 

2. The character of being a Jockey; a jockey ; 
one who bears the character of a jockey. 

Where can at last hisAiir<t’<yj/ii> retire? Coiojer, 

Jocomle,t a. Jocund (which see). Chaucer. 
Jocose (J6k-6s'), a. [L. joeosus, from y’ocMs, 
a Joke.] 1. Given to Jokes and Jesting; 
merry; waggish: said of persons. 

jocose and pleasant with an adversary whom they 
would choose to treat in a very different manner. 

Shaftesbury. 

2. Containing a Joke; sportive; merry; as, 
jocose or comical airs.— SvN. Jocund, face- 
tious, witty, merry, pleasant, waggish, spor- 
tive. 

Jocosely Qdk-os'li), adv. In a Jocose man- 
ner; in Jest; for sport or game; waggishly. 
Jocoseness (Jok-6s'nes), n. The quality of 
being Jocose; waggery; merriment. 
Joco-serious (Jo-ko-sS'ri-us), a. Tartaking 
of mirth and seriousness. 

Jocosity (Jok-6s'i-tl), n. l. Jocularity; mer- 
riment; waggery. 

A laugh there is of contempt or indignation, as well 
as of mirth or Jocosity. Sir T. Browne. 

2. A Jocose act or saying; a Joke. 

Jocteleg (Jok'te-leg), n. [From a famous 
cutler named Jacques de LUge, or James of 
Lidge.] A large pocket-knife. [Scotch.] 

An’ gif the custock’s .sweet or .sour, 

V!\' Joctelegs they taste them. Burns. 

Jocular (Jok'u-ldr), a. [L. joeularis, from 
joeus, a Joke.] 1. Given to Jesting ; Jocose; 
merry; waggish: said of persons. — 2. Con- 
taining jokes; sportive; not serious; as,; a 
jocular expression or style.— S yn. Jocose, 
'facetious, humorous, witty, merry, pleasant, 
waggish, sportive. 

Jocularity (Jok-u-lai-'i-ti), n. The quality 
of being jocular; merriment; Jesting. 
Jocularly (jok'u-lSr-li), adv. In a Jocular 
manner; in Jest; for sport or mirth. 
Jocularyt (Jok'fi-la-ri), a. Jocular. 
Joculator (Jok'u.dat-Cr),a. [L,] An old name 
for a professional jester. See Jtigglee. 
Joculatory (jok'u-la-to-ri), a. Droll ; merrily 
said. 

Jocund O'ok'und), a. [L. joeundus.jueundus. 
connected with juvenis, a young man; 1, 
young.} Merry; lively; cheerful; blithe 
gleeful; gay; mirthful; aii’y; sprightly; spor- 
tive [ light-hearted. ‘Eural sports and jo- 
cund strains.’ Prior. 

The sky-I.-irks sang in Jocund rivalry, mounting 
higher and higher as if they would have beaten their 
\yings agaimst the sun. Corn hill Mag, 

Jocundity, Jocundness (Jo-kund'i-ti, Jok'- 
und-nes), n. State of being Jocund or 
merry; gaiety. 


Jocundly (Jok'uml-li), adv. In a jocund 
manner; merrily; gaily. 

Joe (Jo), n. See Jo, Johannes. ; ^ 

Joe, Joey (jo, Jo'i), n. A slang name for a 
groat; so called from Jose 2 >h Hunie, 
who strongly recommended the coin for tJia 
purpose of paying short cab fares. 
Joe-Miller (Jo-mil'erh n. [After /oe m- 
Joseph Miller, a comic actor of the early 
part of the eighteenth century, whoso name 
was attached to a jest-book, which became 
very popular, published in 1739, the year 
after his death.] An old Jest ; a stale Joke; 
also, a jest-book. [Colloq.] . 

Joe-Millerism (jo-mil'Cr-izm), n. The art 
or practice of making, reciting, or retamng 
Jests; the repetition of stale or flat Jokes; an 
old jest. , , 

Joe-Millerize (J6-mil'6r-iz), v.t. To give a 
Jesting or Jocular character to; to mingle 
with jokes or Jests. Sat. Rev. 

Jog (Jog), V. t. pret. & pp. jogged; ppr. jogging. 
[Perhaps a form otjag, or allied to shock, or 
W. gogi, to shake.] To push or shake with 
the elbow or hand; to give notice or excite 
attention by a slight push. 

Sudden I Jogged Ulysses. Poje. 

Jog (Jog), v.i. 1. To move by Jogs or small 
shocks, like those of a slow trot: in this and 
in the second sense generally followed by 
on. 

So hung his destiny, never to rot, 

While he mig-lit still Jog on, and keep his trot. 

Milton. 

2. To walk or travel idly, heavily, or slowly; 
to get through life with but little progress. 

Thus tliey on^ still tricking:, never thriving. 

Dfyden. 

Jog (jog), n. 1. A push; a slight shake; a 
shake or push intended to give notice or 
awaken attention. ‘ To give them by turns 
an invisible jog. ’ Swift —2. Irregularity of 
motion caused by a stoppage or obstruction. 
‘Penetrates all bodies without the least jo£[ 
or obstruction.’ Glanville.—S. In onech. a 
square notch, 

Jogelour.t n. A Juggler. Chaucer. ^ 
Jogger (jog'fir), n. 1. One who jogs or walks 
or moves heavily and slowly. ‘ Fellow .yo^/- 
gers of the plough.’ Dryden. — 2. One who 
jogs or gives a sudden push. 

Joggle (jog'l), v.t pret. & pp. joggledg ppr. 
joggling, [Freq. of jog.] 1. To shake slightly; 
to give a sudden but slight push; to Jostle. 

2, In carp, to Join orinatchby Jogs ornotches 
so as to prevent sliding apart. 

Joggle (jog'l), v.i. To imsh; to shake; to 
totter. 

Joggle (Jog'l), n. 1, In arch, the joint of stones 
or other bodies, so constructed as to prevent 
them sliding past each other by any force 
acting perpendicular to the pressure or 



JogSls-joints. j<. The last Joggle. 

pressures by which they are held together; 
a Joint held in place by means of plocc.s of 
stone or metal introduced into it.— 2, 'J'he 
piece of metal or stone used in such a Joint. 

Joggle-joint (jog'l-Joint), n. Same as 
Joggle, n. 1. 

Joggle-piece (Jogl-pes), n. In areh. a truss 
post, whose shoulders and sockets are 
formed to receive the lower end of a brace' 
or strut. 

Jogi, Jogie - (jog'l), In the East Indies, 
the name given to a Hindu devotee; a yogi; 
a mendicant. 

Jog-trot (Jog'trot), n. [Jog and trot.} A 
slow motion on horseback ; lienee, a slow 
routine mode of performing dailj' duty to 
which one pertinaciously adheres. 

Jog-trot (Jog'trot), ff. Monotonous; easy- 
going; humdrum. 

He had, however, sub.sidetl into the fog-trot rou- 
tine whicli at his instigation I had abamlQiiei.1. 

Theodore Nook. 

Johannes (Jo-han'ez), n, [Mod. L.; Gr. Jo- 
annes, John.] An old Portuguese gold coin 
of the value of 36s.: contracted often into 
Joe or Jo. It is named from the figure of 
Elng John, which it bears. 

Johannisberg (Jo-iian'is-hfirg), n. [From 
the castle of the name near Wiesbaden, 
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JOINTING-RULE 


wliere vines yielfiing the lyinB are grown.] 
The Ihifst ami most expensive of the Rhen- 

■ TnTian'nitP {'io-lian'tt)i n. A miiieral of an 
Sm or apple-green colour, a hydrous 
snhilmtc of the protti.vide of uramuni. 

John (jon), n. A Propor name, sometim 
used humorously or in conteinpi to desip- 
an avvinvarci rude person. --c/o/iJi B iU, 
the snoi’tivo coJlectivo iianie of the !»nglisi'i 
people, first used in Arlnithnots satire I he 
Eititnrii of John Bull. It is generally em- 
ployed to convey the idea of an honest, 
Wuiit, but In the main good-natured cha- 
laotcv.— John Doe, in law pneeediwjs, the 
name formerly given to the fictitious lessee 
of fin; iiliuntiif In the mixed action of eject- 
ment. lie iviis sonietime.s called Good-title. 
The fictitious dofeiulant in this action was 
called Ilichard Roe. 

JOhE-apple, n. A sort of apple good for 
spring u.se when other fruit is spent, as it 

long retains its freshness. 

Joim-crow Viilture (jon'kro vul'tur), n. 
The local name in Jamaica for the turkey- 
huzzard. „ ' 

John-dory (jon-do'n), ». See Doree. 
J&y (jonT),m [Dim. of/oA«.] A fellow; 
a cliap; a masher; a dandified young fellow. 
[Slang.] 

Jommy-cake (jonl-kak), n. In America, 
a cake made of maize meal, mixed witli 
water, and baked or toasted before a fire; 
also, a cake of Indian meal made variously. 
Joimny-ra-W (jon-l-ra'), «■ A raw beginner; 
a novice; a boor. [Sportive.] 

Johnsonese (jon-son-ez'), n. The style or 
language of Dr. Johnson, or an imitation of 
. it; a pompous inflated style, especially 
affecting words of classical origin. 

When he wrote far publication, he (Jolinson) did 
his Sentences out of Englisli into ^o/iHuottesi. ' 

Macaulay. 

Johnsonian (Jon-a5'ni-an), a. Relating to 
Dr. Johnson, his writings or style; long- 
worded; pompous. 

Johnsordanism, Johnsonlsm (jon-so'ni- 
au-izm, jon'son-izm), n. A word or idiom 
peculiar to Dr. Johnson, or a style resem- 
hling his. 

John’s-'iyort (ionz'wSrt), u See Saini 
JOHN’S-WOR’JJ. . ' . 

Join, (join), n. f. [Fr. joindre, from L. jungere^ 
junetum, to join (nvli&aee junetion, aonjii~ 
gate, &Q.)-, same root as Skr. yug,. to join; 
11 yoke.} : , 1. To connect of bring together, 
literally or figuratively; to place in contig- 
uity; to couple; to combine; to associate. 

Woe unto them that jfeOf house to hbuBe, that lay 
field to field. , Is. v. 8. 

AVhat therefore God hath together, let not 
man, put asunder. Mat. six. 5. 

Thy tuneful voice with numbersyt>f«. , Dryden. 
Their nature also to thy naturejibfn. Milton. 

2. To engage in; to make one’s self a party 
in ; as, to jotVi battle. ‘To join their dark 
encounter in mid air.’ Milton. 

Now Jehpshaphat had riches and honour in abun- 
dance, and joined afEnity with Aliab. aCh. .sviii. i. 

3. To associate or connect one’s self with; 
to become connected with; to unite with; to 
enter or become a member of, as a society ; 
to merge in;: as, ho joined the army, the 
church, or the society; this river jams the 
other. : : 

. .We jointly vow to/v/« no other head. Dryden. 

4. t To command; to enjoin. 

Tiiey their penance, as they call it. Tyndale. 
—To join battle, to engage in battle.— 
To join imie. See Issue.— Syn. To add, con- 
nect, combine, eonsociate, couple, link, 
annex, attach, unite. 

Join (join), r.l l. To be contiguous, close, 
or in contact; to form a physical union; to 
grow together; to coalesce; to associate; 
as, the two houses join; the bones of the 
skull join; the two rivers join.— 2. To unite 
or become associated with, as in marriage, 
league, confederacy, partnership, society, 
or the like; to confederate; to league; as. 
North and South Germany joined in opposi- 
tion to Bonaparte’s ambitious views. 

Should we again break thy commandments, and 
fain in affinity with the people of these abominations? 

- ■ ■■ Ezratx. 14. 

Any other may join with^ him that is injured, and 
assist him in recovering satisfaction. Lode, 

3. To meet in hostile encounter; to join 
battle. 

But look you pray, all you that kiss my lady Peace 
at home, that our armies join not in a hot day. 

Shaft. 

Jol]iail.t,t ppr. Joining. Chaucer. 

JoLadex (join'dOr), ?i. ifv.joindre. See .Join, 
r.f.] 1. A joining; conjunction. 


A contract of eternal bond of love, , c,, ^ 

ConfiBii’d by raoioaXjoinder of your hands, liha/t. 

2. In laio, (a) the coupling or joining of two 
things in a suit or action against another. 
(b) The coupling of two or more persons to- 
gether as defendants, (c) The acceptance 
by a party in an action of the challenge laid 
down in'his adversary’s demurrer or last 
pleading. 

Joinejtw.f. To enjoin. Chaucer. 

Joiner (joln'Or), n. l. One who joins. Spe- 
cifically -2. One whose occupation is to con- 
struct things by joining pieces of wood by 
means of glue, framing, or nails; but appro- 
priately and usually, a mechanic who does 
the wood-work for the internal and exter- 
nal finishings of houses. See Carpentry. 
Joinery (join'er-i), n. The art of a joiner; 
the art or practice of framing or joining 
wood-work for the external and internal 
fini-sliing of houses, such as doors, sashes, 
shutters, stairs, &c. See Cari’ENTRy. 
Join-hand (joinfiiand), n. Writing in vvhioh 
letters are joined in words, as distinguished 
from writing in single letters. 

Joining (joining), n. A joint 
Joining-hand (join'mg-hand), n. Same as 
Join-hand (which see). 


or united ; the mode of connection of two 
things with the closely contiguous parts 
connected, the connection being such as 
either to permit motion in the things con- 
nected or not; juncture; articulation; hinge. 

A scaly gauntlet now withyofaZf of steel, 

Must glove this hand. Shah. 

Specifically, (a) in anat. the joining of two 
or more "bones; an articulation, as the elbow, 
the knee, or the loiuckle. (6) In hot a node 
or knot; also, the part between two nodes; 
an internode ; as, the joint of a cane or of a 
stalk of wheat, (c) In arch, the surface of 
contact between two bodies that are held 
firmly together by means of cement, mortar, 
&c., or by a superincumbent weight; as, the 
joint between two stones, (d) In mii. the 
place where the ends of two rails meet, or the 
mode in which they are connected, (c) In 
carp, and joinery, the place where or the 
mode in which oiie piece of timber is con- 
nected with another. Pieces of timber are 
framed and joined to one another most gen- 
erally by mortises and tenons, of wliich there 
are several kinds, and by iron straps and 
bolts. Joints receive various names accord- 
ing to their forms and uses.— A longitudinal 
joint is one in which the common seam runs 
parallel with the fibres of both.— A butting 
or butt joint is one in which the plane of the 
joint is at right angles to the fibres, and the 
fibres of both pieces in the same straight 
line.— A square joint is one in which the 
plane of the joint is at right angles to the 
fibres of one piece, and parallel to those of 
the other.— A betel jowif is a joint in which 
the plane of the joint is parallel to the fibres 
of one piece, and oblique to those of the 
other.— A mitre joint is one in which the 
planeof the joint makes oblique angles with 
both pieces. -Dove-tail joint. . See DovE- 
TAib.— Sear/ joint See Scarf. See also 
Mortise, Tmon.— Universal joint, in meoh. 
an arrangement by which one part of a 
machine may he made to move freely in 
all directions in relation to another. A 
familiar example is afforded by the well- 
known ball-and-socket joint, which consists 
of a solid working into a hollow sphere. A 



ceases to act when tiie angle between the 
shafts is les.s than 140° and the motion trans- 
mitted is variable in proportion as the angle 
diminishes. These disadvantages are cor- 
rected by using the double joint, fig. 2, in 
which two crosses are employed, and con- 
nected by a separate link d.—Out of joint, 
dislocated, as when the head of a bone i.s 
displaced from its socket;hence, figuratively, 
confused; disordered. 

The jaundiced eye; 

Eye, to which all order festers, all things here are 
oiii 0 / joint. Tennyson. 

2. In geol. a fissure or line of parting in 
rooks at any angle to the plane of stratiliea- 



tlniversal Joints (single and double). 

very ingenious contrivance, called from the 
name of the inventor, Hooke’s universal 
j oint,is frequently employed for transferring 
the rotation of one axis to another when 
the , two are not in the same straight line. 
In fig. 1, the ends of the shafts a and 6 are 
each formed into a . semicircular , arc, and 
connected by means of a cross c. This joint 


tion. The partings which divide columnar 
basalt into prisms are joints. See Cleavage. 

In regard to Joints^ they are natural fissures which 
often traverse rocks in straight or well-defined lines. 

. . . The joints are straight-cut chinks, often slightly 
open, and passing not only through layers of succes- 
sive deposition but also through balls of limestone 
or other matter. ZysU* .. 

3. A limb. 

This swain because of Ills great limb or shall: 
pass Pompey the Great. Shah. 

4. One of the large pieces into which a 
carcass is cut up by the butcher. 

Joint (joint), a. 1. Shared by two or more; 
as, joint property. ‘A joint burden laid 
upon us all.’ Shale.— United in the same 
profession; having an interest in the same 
thing! used in composition; as, ajowii-heir 
orheiress.— 3. United; combined; acting in 
concert; as, a joint force; joint efforts; joint 
vigoui’. 

Joint (joint), v.t. 1. To form with a joint 
or joints ; to articulate. 

The fingers are Jointed together for motion, and 
furnished with several muscles. Ray.' 

2. To unite by a joint or joints ; to prepare 
by straightening, smoothing, or the like, so 
as to fit closely; to fit together; as. te joint 
pieces of timber. — 3. To unite closely; to 
join. 

The times s .state 

Made friends of ihem. Jointing their force ’gainst 
Ctesar. . Shah, 

4. To cut or divide into joints or pieces; 
to separate the joints of. 

Hey'mHrj the neck, and with a stroke so strong 
The helm flies off and bears the head along. 

Dryden. 

Joint (joint), v.i. To coalesce as by joints, or 
as parts mutually fitted to one another; as, 
stones cut so as to joint into each other. 
Joint-chair (joint' char), n. In railways, 
the chair which ocem's at the jointing of; 
two rail ends. See under Chair. 

Jointed (joint'ed), p. and a. Provided with 
joints ; formed with knots or nodes ; as, a 
: jointed doll; a jointed stem, . . . , 

Jointedly (joint'ed-ll), adv. In a jointed 
manner; by joints. , t 

Jointer (joint'er), n. 1. One who or that 
which joints; specifically, (a) the largest 
plane used by joiners in straightening the 
edges of boards, &c., to be joined together. 
Called also Jointing- 2 >lane. (b) In masonry, 
a tool for filling the mort.ar cracks between 
the courses of bricks or stones.— 2. In mas- 
onry, a bent piece of iron inserted into a 
wall to strengthen a joint. 

Joint-evil (joint'e-vil), n. Disease of the 
joints ; especially, a disease in which the 
joints are rendered conspicuous by their 
prominence. 

Joint-flat (j oint'fi-at), n. In law, a fiat issued 
against two or more trading partners by a 
joint creditor. 

Joint-fir (joint'Kr), n. Sec Gnetacejs. 
Joint-heir (joint'ar), ?i. An heir haying a 
jointinterest with another. Bom. viii. 17. 
Jointing-plane (joint'ing-plan), n. See 
Jointer, i (a). 

Jointing-rule (joint'ing-rbl).w. In masmmj, 
a straight edge used for guiding the jointer 


Kite, far, fat, fall ; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abnne; y, Sc. fei/- 




JOINTLY 


in forming tlie joints. TIio ohjuct is to 
socure evoniitiss and accunvoy in tlie face of 
the work. 

Jointly (joint'li), adn. In a joint manner; 
ifl"e tiler; unitedly; in conecrt. 

Jointress (joint'res), n. A woman who has 
a jointure; adowagei'. Written also JoiVit- 

uress. 

Our queen, 

The imperial jointress of this v/ariike state. 

Joint-Stocfc (joint'stok), n. Stock held in 
company. — Joint-stock company, an associ- 
ation of a number of individuals for the 
purpose of carrying on a specified bu8ines.s 
or undertaking, of which the shares are 
transferable by each owner without the con- 
sent of the other partners. 

Jointstool (joint'stol), n. A stool consisting 
of parts inserted in each othei’. 

yaintsiools were then created ; on tliree 
Upborne they stood, three legs upholding firm 
A massy slab, in fashion square or round. 

Cowper. 

Joint-tenaacy (joint'ten-an-si), n. In lmi\ a 
tenure of estate hy unity of interest, title, 
time, and possession. 

Joint-tenant (joint'ten-ant), n. In law, 
one who holds an estate by joint-tenancy. 
Jointure O'oint'ur), n. [B'r.] An estate in 
lands or tenements settled on a woman in 
consideration of marriage, and which she is 
to enjoy after her husband’s decease. 
Jointure (joint'ur), v.t. pret. &pp. joint- 
•uivd; ppr. jointuring. To settle a jointiu’e 
upon. 

Jointuress (joint'ur-es), n. See Jointress. 
Joint-worm (joint'werm), n. A jointed 
worm ; an intestinal worm of the genus 
Tienia; tape-worm. 

In opening a dog the other day, I found this worm. 
... ’Tis tlie joint-worm which tlie learned talk of 
so much.— -Ay ; the Ltimln-ims Icsius, or vulgarly in 
English the tape-worm. Mrs, CeitUivre. 

Joist (joist), n, [O-Tr. giste, Fr. gtte, a bed, 
a place to lie on, L.L. gista, from L. jacitiim, 
pp. of jacere, to lie.] In arch, one of the 
IiieceS of timber to which the boards of a 
floor or the laths of a oelling are nailed, and 
which rest on the walls or on girders, and 
sometimes on both. Joists are laid hori- 



Joists. 


I, A A. Joists. B, Floor boards, e. C. Trimming joist. 
3. DU, Binding joists. EE, Bridging joists. B, Floor 
boards. 


zontally in parallel equidistant rows.,— 
Trimming joists, two joists,into which each 
end of a small beam, called a trimmer, is 
framed. See TKiMMER.—^Midinp joists, the 
joists which-forni the principal support of the 
floor, and run from wall to vtadl.—Bridging 
joists, those which are bridged on to the 
binding joists, and carry the ^oor.— Ceiling 
joists, cross pieces fixed to the binding 
joists undenieath to sustain the lath and 
plaster. 

Joist (joist), v.t. To flit or furnish with 
joists. 

Joke (jolc), n. [L. joctis, Fr, jeu. It. 
giuoco, gioco, a jest,] 1. Something said 
. for the sake of exciting a laugh; some- 
thing witty or sportive; a jest; raillery. 

, A college/u/ir to cure the dumps. Swift. 

2. Something not real, or to no purpose; 
wlia,t is not in earnest or actually meant; 
■an illusion. 


Inclose whole downs in walls, ’tis all a jakel Poje. 

: —A practical joke. See under PRAOTiOAii. 
— In jofe, in jest; for the sake of raising a 
laugh ; not in earnest ; with no serious in- 
tention. 

Joke (jok), v.i. prot. <fc pp. joked; ppr. 
joking. To jest; to be merry in words or 
actions. : - 
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JOT 


Joke (jok), v.t. To cast jokes at; to make 
merry with; to rally. 

Joker (jdk'er), n. A jester; a merry fellow. 
Jokingly (jok'ing-li), ads. In a joking 
manner; in a merry way. 

Jokish (jok'ish), a. Jocular. 

Oh, dear, how Jokish these gentlemen are. O'Keefe^ 

Jole, Joll (jdl), n. 1. Same as Jmvl (which 
see).“2. The beak of a bird; the head of an 
animal, as of a fish. [Provincial.] 

Jole, t Joll t (jol), v.t. To strike the jole or 
head against anything; to clash with viol- 
ence. 

Whose head do you carry upon your slioulders 
That you jole it so against the post? Bean. &• FI. 
They muy Joll horns together like any deer in the 
herd. , . Shak. 

Jolle.t a. Jolly.— Jofie Robin, the name of 
a dance. Chaucer. 

Jolif.t a. [O.Fr.] Jolly; joyfuL Chaucer. 
Jollincatioa (jol'li-fl-ka"shon), n. A scene 
of merriment, mirth, or festivity; a carouse; 
merry-making. [Colloq.] 

Jollily (jolTi-li), adv. [See JOLIT.] In a 
jolly manner; with noisy mirth; with a dis- 
position to noisy mirth. 


The goodly empres.s jollily inclined 
Is to the welcome bearer wondrous kind. 


Dryden. 

Jollimeut t (jol'li-ment), n. Mirth; merri- 
ment. Spenser. 

JoUiness, Jollity (jol'li-nes, jolTi-ti), n. 
The quality or condition of being jolly; 
noisy mirth; gaiety; merriment; festivity. 

All now was turned to Jollity and game. Milton. 
He with a proud Jollity commanded him to leave 
that quarrel only lor him who was only worthy to 
enter into it. Sir P. Sidney. 

Syn. Merriment, mirth, gaiety, festivity, 
hilarity, jovialty. 

Jolly (jol'li), a. [O.Fr. joli, joUf, Fr. joli, gay, 
merry, from the Scand.; comp. Icel. jdl, Sw. 
and Dan. j’lef, E. yule, Christmas. See YULB.] 

1. Merry; gay; lively; full of life and 
mirth ; jovial. It expresses more life and 
noise than cheerful; as, a joUy troop of 
huntsmen, 

‘ A Jolly place,' said he, * in times of old 1 
But something ails it no'w; the spot is cursed.' 

pyordsTiiorth. 

2. Expressing mirth or inspiring it; exciting 
mirth or gaiety. 

And with hi.s jolly pipe delights the groves. Prior. 

S. Of fine appearance; handsome; plump; in 
excellent condition of body. ‘Full jolly 
knight he seemed.’ Spenser. 

The coachman is swelled into jolly dimensions by 
frequent potations of malt liquors. Jrvioig. 

Jolly, in popular slang, is now used in the 
sense of great ; as, a jolly muff ; and, as an 
adverb, in the sense of very, very much, 
remarkably; as, jolly green; joUy drunk. 

Oh, Miss P., look herel I’ve got such a Jolly big 
toadstool. Thackeray. 

Jolly-boat (jol'li-bot), n. [Same word as 
yawl; D. jol, Dan. jolle, a yawl, a jolly- 
boat. ] A small olinchei'-built boat belonging 
to a ship, smaller than a cutter. It is about 
4 feet beam to 12 feet in length, with a bluff 
bow and wide transom. 

JoUyhead t (joHi-hed), n. A state of jollity. 
Spenser. 

Jolt (jolt), v.i. [Perhaps connected with 
jole, joll, to strike against.] To shake with 
short abrupt risings and fallings, as a car- 
riage moving on rough ground. 

He whipped the horses, the coach Jolted again. 

Rambler. 

Jolt (Jolt), V. t. To Shake with sudden jerks, 
as in a carriage on rough ground, or on a 
high-trotting horse, 


Is it not very unhappy that Lysander must be at- 
i wood, • — • 


tacked and applauded in a wood, and Corinha jolted 
and commended in a stage-coach? Tatler. 


Jolt (jolt), n. A shock or shake by a sudden 
jerk, as in a carriage. 

The first jofr Iiad like to have shaken me out. but 
afterwards the motion was easy. Swift. 

Jolter (jolt'Sr), n. One who or that which 
jolts. 

Jolterhead, Joltliead(j61t'6r-hed, jolt'hed), 
n. A head disproportionately large; hence, 
a dunce; a blockhead. 

He must then have . . . had ajolthead, and so 
there would not have been body and blood enough 
to supply his brain with spirits. Grew. 

'Pk o-atii&e,joliheadl thou canst not read. Shah. 

Joltin.gly(iolt'ing-li), adv. In a jolting man- 
ner; so as to jolt or shake. 

Jombre,! ®.*. To jumble. Chaucer. 

Jonathan O’on'a-than), n. [From Jonathan 
Trumbull, an important actor in the revolu- 
tionary struggle in Americai At an early 
period of the war when a consultation was 


held during a serious crisis Washington re- 
marked, ‘We must consult brother Jona- 
than,' Trumbull being then governor of Clon- 
necticut. 'This was done, and Trumbull’s 
services were of the highest value. _ When 
difflculties afterwards arose Washington’s 
saying was frequently repeated, and at last 
became quite proverbial.] A. sportive col- 
lective name for the inhabitants of the 
United States, as John Bull is for Eng- 
lishmen: sometimes also applied to an indi- 
vidual as a specimen of the class; as, he is 
a regular Jonathan. 

Jongler (jong'gl-fer), n. IBt. joiigleur.] A 
juggler; a jester. Milman. [Bare.] 
Jonglerie,t «■ Idle talk. Chaucer. See 
Jangle. 

Jonquil, Jonquille (jonkwil), a. [Fr. jon- 
quiUe,; It. giunchiglia, dim. formed from L. 
juncus, a rush, from the colour and form of 
the plant.] A plant of the genus Narcissus, 
the N. Jonguilla, nat, order Amaryllid- 



Jonquil {Narcissus fouQuilla). 


acem, one of the sweetest and most elegant 
of its family ; called sometimes the liv.sh- 
leaved Daffodil. The sweet-scented jon- 
quil (iV. odorus), a native of the south of 
Europe, is also an ornament of our borders. 
Perfumed water is made from the flowers. 

Jook, v.i. See Jotne. 

Jookery, Jookerle (jqk'ri), ?i. [See Jouic.] 
Trickery; jugglery. [Scotch.] 

1 was so displeased by the jookerie of the bailie that 
we had no correspondence on public affairs till long 
after. Galt. 


JookeiT-pawkery, Jookerle -pawkerie 
(juk'ri-pak'ri), n. [Probably from jouk, and 
0. Sc. pduk, an art or wile. See Pawkib.] 
Trickery ; pawky cunning ; hypocrisy. 
[Scotch.] 

Joram (jo'ram), n. Same as Jorum. 
Jordan, Jorden (jor'dan, joriden), n. [Ori- 
ginally a vessel in which a pilgrim brought 
home water from the Joi’dan.] l.t A kind 
of pot or vessel formerly used by alcheniiste, 
in shape not unlike a soda-water bottle, only 
that the neck was wider. Chaucer. .A 
chamber-pot. 

Joruin (jo'rmn), n. [Perhaps a corruption 
ot Jordan.] A colloquial term for a bowl or 
drinking vessel with liquor in it. 

Joseph (jo'zef), n. [Probably in allusion to 
Joseph’s coat of many colours.] A riding 
coat or habit for women, with buttons down 
to the skirts, formerly nmch in use. 

Olivia would be drawn as an Amazon, .sitting upon 
a bank of flovver-S, dressed in a green Joseph. 

. Goldsmith. 

Joskin (Jos'kin), n. [Origin doubtful.] A 
country bumpkin; aclowii; ayokel. [Slang.] 
Jossa,t witerj. [Probably from Ao and Fr. 
fa, hither.] Coma hither! Chaucer. 
Joss-stick (jos'stik), n. [Chinese joi’.?, a 
deity, and E. stici.] In China, a small reed 
covered with the dust of odoriferous woods, 
and burned before an idol. 

Jostle (jos'l), v.t. pret. & pp. jostled; ppr. 
jostling. [A dim. from joust. See JouST.] 
To push against; to crowd against so as to 
render unsteady ; to elbow; to hustle. ‘ You 
who are jostled in the crowd of this world.' 
Thackeray. 

Jostle (josT), v.i. To hustle; to shove 
about as In a crowd. 


Tlieirs was no common party r.ace, 

fostling by dark intrigue for place. Sir IV, Scott. 


Jot (jot), n, [From iota, the smallest letter 
In the Greek alphabet. See Iota.] An iota; 
a point; a tittle; the least quantity assign- 
able. ‘Noyoi! he moved.’ Keats. 


Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in ho wise pass from the law, till al! be fulfilled. 

Mat. V. i8. 

Neither will they bate 
One Jot of ceremony. Shah. 


chjOAain; Ch, Sc. loc7i; g,go; j, jioh; h, Fr. tow; ng, ®h, fften; Eh, fAin; w, arig; wh, w/a'g; zh, am-e.— See Kbv. 
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lot {Jot), v.t. prefc. & pp. jotted; ppr jatUw. 
To sot ttov.Ti; to make a niemonuKluiii of, 
lotter (jot'er), n. 1. One who makes notes 
or memoranda. -2. The book m which notes 
or menionuida are made. 

Jotting (jot'ing). n- A mem- 
oraiuhim. 

Jougs d'.Jgz). 

: a yoke.] An instrument of 
Iiunishment formerly used 
in Seotkmd, consisting of 
an irou collar wiiich sur- 
romided the neck of the 
criminal, and was fastened 
to a wall or tree by an iron 
dmin. 

Joiiissance t (zho'is'iins), n. 

[Fr. jouwsance.] Enjoy- 
ment; Joy; mirth. Spenmr. 

JoUlE, Jook (jok), v.i. [A 
form of dnielc, to bend the 
iiead rapidly: or .allied to 
G, zucken, to shrink, in order 
to avoid a blow.] To bend 
dmvn or incline the body 
forwards with a (luick mo- 
tion in order to avoid a stroke or any in- 
j ury ; to double or turn, as a hare; to dodge. 
[Scotch.] 

' ; ' Ijoiii beneath Misfortune’s blows 

,v : As weel’s 1 may. Burns. 

■•Joluxcet CJouns), 71.15. [See Jatot.] To 
jolt; to shake, especially by rough riding. 
Jounce t (jouns), n. A Jolt; a shake. 
Joum^ (Jer'iial), n. [Er., from L. ditir- 
nalis, diurnal, from dies, a day.] 1. A diary; 
an account of daily transactions and events, 
or the hook containing such account ; any 
record of a series of transactions; as, (a) 

. in hook-keeping, a book in which every jiar- 
ticular article or charge is fairly entered 
imder each day’.s date, of in groups at longer 
periods, (i) Naut. a daily register of tlie ship’s 
course and distance, the winds, weather, and 
other occurrences, (c) A newspaper or other 
periodical publi.sh6d daily; any publication 
issued at successive periods as materials 
accumulate, as a publication containing an 
account of inventions, discoveries, and Im- 
proveineiits in arts and sciences; the trans- 
actions of a learned society, or the like. 
(d) :In mining, sn, record of the strata passed 
through in sinking.— 2. In mack, that part 
of shafting which rests in the hearings.— 
8.t A day’s work; ajom'ney. 

In all thy age otjoumals thou hast took, 

Sawest thou tliat pair became these rites so well ? 

B. yofison. 

Journal tO’Sr'nal), a. [See the noun.] Daily; 
quotidian; diurnal. 

Ere twice the sun hath made \)\sJow‘itcc2 greeting. 

Shak, 

■Journalary (Jerina-la-ri), a. Daily; diiu'ual. 
"She journalary history of liis adventures.' 
Warburton. 

Journal-hook 0''-i''ual-buk), n. A hook for 
making daily records. 

Journal-box (Jdrinal-boks), n. In meoh. 
tlio bo.x on which the journal of a shaft, 
axle, or pin bears and moves. It is made 
in two or more parts for convenience in 
■Opening and adjusting it 
Journalism (Jirinal-izm), ;!. l.The keeping of 
a journal. —2. The trade or occupation of pub- 
lishing, writing in, or conducting a jouraal; 
the influence exerted by public journals. 
Journalist (jferinal-ist), n. 1. The writer of 

a jouraal or diary 2. The conductor of or 

writer in a public journal; a newspaper 
editor, correspondent, critic, or reporter. 
Journalistic (jfir-nal-ist'ik), a. Tertaining 
to journals or newspapers, or to journalism; 
as, journalistie literature. 

JorU’nalize (jei’'nal-iz), u.t pret. & pp. jour- 
nalized; ppv. joimializing. To enter in a 
jouraal an account of, as daily transactions; 
to give the foi’m of a journal to. 

He kept his journal very diligently, but then, what: 

Journalize (ifirinal-iz), u.f. To contribute to 
writing or aid in. conducting a journal; as, 
he is engaged in journalizing. 

Journee,+ n. A day’s journey; a day’s work. 
Chaucer. 

Journey (jUrini), n. [Er. jmirnee, a dajr, a 
day's work, a day’s journey, from L. divrnus, 
daily, from dies, a day.] l.t 'I'ho work or 
travel of a clay.— 2. Travel from one place 
to another; passage; as, a journey from 
london to Paris, or to Rome; a week’s 
journey. ' A long journey from the upper 
regions,’ Burnet. 

Tourney (jerini), v.i. To travel from place 
to idace; to pass from home to a distance. 


Alira.m Jpurtteyeii, going on still toward tlie sontii. 

Gen. xii. 9. 


the cheek, the jaw.] The cheek,— CAceJ; kv 
I jotd, with the cheeks close together. 
Journey-batedt (jer'ni-bat-ed), a. Fatigued | Jowlt (jbl), v.t. ’To jole; to dash; to throw, 
or worn out with a journey. ShaJe. I How the knave it to the ground. SAai. 


Journeyer (jerini-er), n. One who journeys. 
Joui’neyman (j6r'ni-man), n. Strictly, a 
man hired to work by the day; but in fact, 
any mechanic or workman who has served 
Ids apprenticeship, and is so supposed to 
have learned his special occupation. 
Journey-weiglit (jer'ni-wiit), n. A term 
fippliecf at the mint to the weight of certain 
parcels of coin, which were probably con- 
sidered fomierly as a d.iy’s work. The 
journey-weight of gold is 15 troy lbs., which 
i.s coined into 701 sovereigns, or 1402 half- 
sovereigns. A journey-weight of silver 
weighs 60 lbs. troy, and is coined into 792 
crowns, or 1684 half crowns, or 3960 shillings, 
or 7920 sixpences. 

Journey-work (j erini- werk), w. W ork done 
for hire by a mechanic in his proper occu- 
pation. 

Joust (jbst), n. [O.Fr. Juste, jouste, joste, 
jousting. See the verb,] A mock encounter 
on horseback; a combat for sport or for 
exercise, in which the combatants pushed 
with lances and struck with swords, man to 
man, in mock fight; a tilt; one of the exer- 
cises at tournaments. Written also Just. 

It w.is a court of jousts and miines, 

Where every courtier tried at rhymes. Byron. 

Joust (jbst), v.i. [O.Fx'. juster, Jouster,joster, 
to tilt; It. giustare, from L. juxta, near to, 
nigh.] 1. 'To engage in mock fight on horse- 
back; to tilt. 

All who since, baptized or infidel, 

Rousted in Aspramont and Montalban. Milton. 

2. To push; to drive; to jostle. Written also 
Just, 

Jouster (j(jst'6r), n. One who jousts or takes 
part in a joust. 

JouBting-helmet (jbst'ing-hel-met), ?i. A 
wide, large helmet, made to cover the head 
and neck, and rest upon the shoulders of 
the knight, used in jousts and tournaments. 
It was decorated with the orle displaying 
his colours and his crest above that. 

Jove (jdv), n. [L. Jovis, genit. oi Jupiter, Or. 
Zeus. } 1. The chief divinity of the Romans; 


Jupiter.— 2. The planet Jupiter. 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above 

Why Move's satellites are less than ^eve. Pope. 

Z, The air op atmosphere, or the god of the 
air. 

And 5*ow descends in showers of kindly rain. 

Dryden, 

1. t In alchemy, the metal tin. 

Jovial (jo'vi-al), a. [L.L. Jovialis, from 
Jupiter, Jovis, Jupiter. This planet was 
believed to make those born under it of a 
j 0 vial temperament. ] 1. Under the influence 
of Jupiter, the planet. 

The fixed stars are astrolog^cally dilfereiiced by the 
planets, and esteemed Martial or jovial according 
to the colours whereby they answer these planets. 

Sir T. Byow7ie. 

2. t In alchemy, of or pei’taining to tin. — 

3. Gay; merry; joyous; jolly; as, a jovial 
youth; a j ovial throng. 

Be bright and jovial among your guests. Skak. 
His odes are some of thern panegyrical, otliers 
moral, the restyVwfa/ or bacchanalian. Dryden. 

Syn. Merry, joyous, gay, festive, mirthful, 
gleeful. 

Jbvialist (jo'vi-al-ist), 7i. One who lives a 
jovial life. 

Joviality (jo-vi-aTi-ti), n. 'The state or 
cpiality of being jovial; merriment; festivity. 

The first day vapours away in tobacco, feasts, and 
other Joviality. Sir T. Herbert 

Jovially (Jo'vi-al-li), adv. In a jovial man- 
ner ; merrily ; gaily ; with noisy mirth. 
Jovialness (jo'vl-al-nes), n. Joviality; 
noisy mirth; gaiety. 

Jovlalty (jo'vi-al-ti), n. Joviality. 
Jovicentric (jo-vi-sen'trik), a. In asiron. 
having relation to Jupiter as a centre. 
Jovinianist (jd-viu'i-an-ist), n. Eeoles. 
a follower of Jovinian, a monk of the fifth 
century, who denied the virginity of Mary. 
Jovis, tn. [See JovB.] : Jupiter. Chaucer. 
Joyyt (jfi'vi), a. Jovial; gw ‘1 thought I 
ixd^hii he jovyJ Beau. & M. 

Jow ( jou), v.i. [Imitative,] To move from 
side to side; to toll as a bell. [Scotch.] 
Jow (jou), v.t. To move; to toll; to ring. 
[Scotch,] : , 

Jowar (jo'ar), n. in the East Indies, the 
name given to the Indian millet (Sorghum 
mdgare). 

Joweles,t n. pi. Jewels. Chaucer. 

Jowl (jol), n. [A word appearing also in the 
forms jote, joUi ehowl; from A. Sax, ceole, 


Jowlopped (jou'lopt), a. In her. same as 
JeMoped. 

Jowler (j61'6r), n. [From having tliick 
jowls. ] A hunting dog, beagle or other dog. 
JoWter (jou'ter), n. [A corruption of jolter.} 
One who carries fish about the country on 
horseback for sale; a fish-hawker; a catiger 
Joy ( joi), 71. [O.Fr. joye, joie, gate, i'r. juic, 
It. gioja, from L. gaudium, joy, gaudere, to 
rejoice.] 1. The passion or emotion excited 
by the acquisition or expectation of good; 
that excitement of pleasurable feelings 
which is caused by success, good fortune, 
the gratification of desire or some good pos- 
sessed, or by a rational prospect of possess- 
ing what we love or desire; gladness; exul- 
tation; exhilaration of spirits. 

yoy is a delight of the mind, from the coasirtera. 
tion of the pre.sent or assured approaching poKse.ssion 
of a good, Locke. 

2. The cause of joy or happiness. 

For ye are our glory and jTiw. iThes. ii. ao, 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, Keats. 
—Hilarity, Joy. See under HlLAKri’Y.- 
Syn. Gladness, pleasure, delight, happiness 
exultation, transport, felicity, ecfstasy, rap 
ture, bliss, gaiety, mirth, merriment, festiv 
ity, hilai’ity. 

Joy (joi), v.i. To rejoice; to be glad; to exult 
‘Joying to feel herseU alive.' Tennyson. 

1 will Joy in the God of my salvation. Hab. Hi. i£ 

Joy (joi), V.t. 1. To give joy to; to gladden; 
to exhilarate. 

Neitlier pleasure’s art cemjoy my spirits. Skak. 
My soul was Joyed in vain. Pope. 

2. t To enjoy; to have or possess with plea- 
sure, or to have pleasure in the possession 
of. See Enjoy. 


And let her Joy her raven-colour’d love. Skak. 

tal bliss. 
Milton, 


AVho niigiit Tiave lived ecadjoyed immortal bliss. 


Joyaace (joi'ans), n. [O.Fr. joiant, joyful.' 
Gaiety; festivity; enjoyment; happiness; 
delight. 

Is it a matter of yiTVirtice to those wise and sobet 
personages that the government which reared ana 
nurtured them to all their wisdom and sobriety i 
should be now extinct? Landor. 

For like a god thou art, and on thy way , 

Of glory sheddest, with benignant ray, , , 
Beauty, and life, zmdjoyanee from above.- 

Southey, . 

Joy-bells ( joi'bela), n. pi. Bells rung on £ 
festive occa-sion. 

Joyful (joTfijl), a. Full of joy; very glad; 
exulting. 

My soul shall bejioj!/7<I in my God. Is. Ixi. ip. 
it has sometimes o/ before the cause of joy. 
Sad for their loss, but/^tiflrf our life. Pope, 
Syn. Merry, lively, blithe, gleeful, gay, 
festive, joyops, happy, bli.ssfui, exulting. 
Jojrfully (joi'fiil-li), adv. In a joyful man- 
ner; with joy; gladly. 

Never did men moreyioyrr/fr obey. Dryden, 

Joyfulaess (joi'fijl-nes), n. The state of 
being joyful; great gladness; joy. 

Joyless (joiTes), a. 1. Destitute of joy; 
wanting joy. 

With downcast eyes theJo'&TJ victor sat. Dryden. 
It is sometimes followed by of. ‘ J oyless of 
the grove.’ Hryden.—H. Giving no joy or 
pleasure. 

A Joyless, dismal, black, and sorrowful issue,. Skak. 

Joylessly (joiTes-11), adv. In a joyless man- 
ner; without Joy. 

Joylessness (joiTes-nes), n. State of being 
joyless. 

Joyous (jolTis), a. [O.Fr. joyous, joious; 
Fr, joyeux; from L. gaudiosus, from gan- 
dium, joy.] 1. Glad; gay; merry; joyful. 

y'M'rnrz the birds ; . fresh galas and gentle airs 
Wnispered it to the woods. MiUon. 

It sometimes has of before the cause of joy. 

AndyeycKj ly our conquest early won. Dryden, 

2, Giving joy. 

Each obj ect of the joyous scene around 
Vernal delight inspire.s. ge. IKarton. . . • 

Syn. Alerry, lively, blithe, gleeful, gay, glad, 
mirthful, sportive, festive, joyful, happy, 
blissful, charming, delightful. , 

Joyously (joi'us-ii), adv. In a joyous man- 
ner; with joy or gladness. 

Joyousness (joi'us-ues), n. The state of 
being joyous. 

Jubt (jnb), n. A bottle or ve.ssel of some 
kind; a jug. 


Fate, far, fat, fftll; me, met, hAr; plae, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, So. abtme; t £'c, Sey. 





JUDICATIVE 


Julja (ju'ba), n. (1., a mane.] In zool. the 
long thiak-aet hairs which adorn the neck, 
(ihost, or spine (.if certain <iuadrupeds. 
Juhsea fju-be'a), n. A genus of palms con- 
taining only one species, the coquito (which 
see). 

Juhe (ju')ie), (!. A term applied, especially 
in France, to the rood-loft or gallery in a 
cathedral or church at or over the entrance 
to the choir, from the custom of pronounc- 
ing the words juhe Domine benediaere from 
it in the service before certain lessons, which 
were sometimes chanted there. The name 
. , was also applied to the ambo. 

Jubilant (.ju'bi-lant), a. I L. juhilans. See 
Jubilee.] Uttering songs of triumpli; re- 
joicing; shouting or singing with joy. 

While the bright pomp ascended jubilant, Milton. 
The night-birds all that hour were still, 

But now they are jubilant anew. Coleridge. 

Jubilar I (ju'liil-cr), n. Kolating to or Imv- 
iug the character of a jubilee. 

Tlie tenth cmnpleat yeare of our Constantine 
(James 1 .) deserves to be soleinne and jubitar. 

Bp. Hall. 

Jubilate (ju-bi-lfVte), n. [L., second pers. 
pi. impel', of jubilo, to rejoice, to sing.] The 
third vSunday after .Easter; so called because 
in the primitive church divine service was 
commenced with the words of the sixty-sixth 
Psalm: ‘Jubilate Deo, omnes terrtia’— ‘Sing 
to the Lord, all ye lands.’ 

Jubilation (ju-hi-la'shon), n. [Fr. , from L. 
jubilatio. See Jubilee.] The act of declar- 
ing triumph; a rejoicing ; a triumph; exul- 
tation. 

Jubilee (ju'bi-le), n. Ll*’r. juhile; li.jiibilmus, 
jubilee, from Heb. yCtbel, the blast of a 
trumpet, and hence the sabbatical year an- 
nounced by the sound of the trumpet.] 

1. Among the Jews, every fiftieth yeax’, be- 
ing the year following the revolution of 
seven weeks of years, at which time all the 
slaves were liberated, and all lands which 
h,ad been alienated during the whole period 
reyerted to their former owners. This was 
a time of great rejoicing. Hence— 2. A sea- 
son of great public joy and festivity; any 
occasion of rejoicing or joy. 

Joy was then a masculine and a severe thing ; the 
recreation of the judgment, or rejoicing, jubilee 
of reason. South. 

.3. A churcli solemnity or ceremony cele- 
brated at Eome at stated intervals, origi- 
nally of a hundred years, but now of twenty- , 
five, in which the pope grants plenary in- 
dulgence to sinners, or to as many as visit 
the chm’ches of St. Peter and St. Paul at 
Homo. The imlulgenee is now also obtain- 
able by attending the stations in villages to 
which later pontiffs have conceded the in- 
dulgence in lieu of going to the Eternal City 
itself. 

Jucundity (ju-kund'i-ti), n. [L. jumnditas, 
from sweet, pleasant,] Pleasant- 

ness; agreeableness. 

Judaic," Judaical (ju-diVlk, ju-da'ik-al), a. 
[L. Judaioun, from ./udo-'a.] Pertaining to 
the Jews. 

Judaically (ju-da'ik-al-li), adv. After the 
Jewisli manner. ‘ Celebrating their Easter 
.judaiealhj.’ Milton. 

Judaism (ju'ari-izm),«. [Er. juda’isme, from 
Judah.l 1. The religious doctriue.s and 
rites of the Jews, as enjoined in the laws of 
-Moses.— 2. Conformity to the Jewish rites 
and ceremonies. 

Judaist (jiYda-ist), n. An adherent to Ju- 
daism. 

Judaistie (jfi-da-ist'ik), a. Eelating or per- 
: taining to Judaism. 

Judaization (iu'da-iz-n."slion), n. The act 
of jiidaizing; a conforming to the Jewish 
religion or ritual. 

Judaize (ju'da-iz), v.l pret. & pp. judaized; 
'P'gv. judaizing. [Fv. judaiser, from Judah.] 

1; To conform to the religious doctrines and 
: rites of the Jews; to, affect the manners or 
customs of tile Jews, 

'/They. ... prevailed on the Galatians to judaize 
so far as to observe the rites of Moses in various in- 
. - Stances. ' . , Milner. 

2; To reason or interpi-et llke a Jew. 

Judaize (ju'da-iz), e.t. To bring into con- 
formity with the manners, customs, or rites 
; of the Jews ; as, to judaize the Christian 
Sabbath, 

Judaizer (ju'da-Iz-nr), ji. l. One who con- 
forms to the religion, customs, manners, 

. (fee., of the Jews. — 2. One who reasons or 
interprets like a Jew. 

Judas (ju'das), n. [After the false apostle.] 

. 1. A treacherous person; one who betrays 


under the semblance of friendship.— 2. A 
small trap in a door ; a judas-hole. 

There was eejudeie, or smalt trap, open in the door 
itseif. Sala. 

Judas-coloured (ju'das-kul-Srd), a. Hed: 
applied to hair, from the notion that Judas 
had red hair. 

Tiiere’s treachery in that yudas-eoloured heard. 

Dryden. 

Judas-hole (ju'das-hol), n. A small trap or 
hole in a door made for peeping into a 
chamber without the luiowledge of those 
within it; a judas. 

He knew the world as he had seen it through 
Judas-holes, chiefly in its foulness and impurity. 

C. Reade. 

Judasly (ju'das -li), adu. Treacherously. 
Tyndall. 

Judas-tree (ju'das-tre), n. A plant of the 
genus Cercls (the C. Siliquastrum), remark- 
able for the beauty of its rose-coloured 
flowers. It derives its name from a tx’adi- 
tion that Judas hanged himself on it. It 
belongs to the nat. order Legumhiosaj and 
suh-order Cicsalpinete. 

JudCOCk (jud'kok), n. A small snipe, GalU- 
nago galUnula. Called also Jack-snipe. 
Judean, (ju-de'an), n. A native or inhabit- 
ant of Judea, 

Judean (jfi-de'aii), a. Relating to Judea. 
Judge (juj), n. [Ex', jugei It. giudiee; L. ju- 
dex, judicis, a judge, from jus, juris, law 
or right, and dieo, to pronounce,] 1. A civil 
officer Invested with power to hear and de- 
termine causes, civil and criminal, and to 
administer justice between parties in courts 
held for the purpose. 

yiidges oug'ht to remember that their office is jn$ 
dicare, not jtisdare; to interpret law, and not to 
make law or give law. Bacon. 

2. One who lias skill to deckle on the merits 
of a question or on the value of aiijjthing; 
one who can discern truth and propriety ; a 
critic ; a connoisseur. 

A man wlio is no .judge of law, may he a good 
judge of poetry or eloquence, or of the merits of a 
painting. Dryden. 

3. In Jewish hist, a chief magistx-ate with 
civil and military powers. The Israelites 
were governed by judges more than 300 
years, and the histoi'y of their transactions 
is called the Book of Judges. Hence — 

4. pi. The name of the seventh book of the 
Old Testament. 

Judge (juj), v.i. pret. & pp. judged; ppr. 
judging. [Er. juger, L. jttdieo, to judge. See 
the noun.] 1. To hear and determine, as in 
causes on trial; to pass sentence; as, he was 
present on the bench but could not judge 
in the case. 

The Lord Judge between me and thee. Gen. xvi. S' 

2. To assume the right to pass judgment 
upon any matter; to sit in judgment. 

It is not ours to Judge— iar less condemn. Byron. 

3. To compare facts, ideas, or propositions, 
and perceive their agreement or disagree- 
ment, and thus to iHstinguish truth from 
falsehood; to form an opinion; to detei'mhie; 
to distinguish. 

Judge not according to the appearance. Jn. vii. 24. 

Judge (juj), v.t. 1 . To hear and determine 
authox'itatively, as a case or cotttrover.sy 
between parties; to examine into and de- 
cide. 

Everlasting Fate shall yield 
To fickle Chance, and Chaos Judge the strife, 
Milton. 

2. To examine and pass sentence on; to try. 
God shall the righteous and the wicked. 

Eccl. Hi. 17. 

3, To ax'i'ogate judicial authoi'ity over; to 
assume the light to pass judgment upon; 
to pass severe sentence upon; to be censo- 
rious towards. 

Judge not, that ye be not jiidged. Mat. vii. 1. 

4 To esteem; to think; to reckoa 
If ye have Judged me to be faithful to the Lord. 

Acts xvi. 15. 

Judge-.'idvocate (juj-ad'vo-kat), n. See ad- 

TOOATc. 

Judgement (juj'ment), ?x. Same ix& Judg- 
ment. 

Judger (juj'6r), n. One who judges ox- 
passes sentence. 

Judgeship (juj'ship), n. The oiflee of a 
judge, 

Judgttgly (juj'ing-li), adr. In the manner 
of a judge;, judiciously. , 

He declares that this work neither his own minis- 
ters nor any else can discerningly enough or 

perforin. Milton. 

Judgment (juj'ment), n. [Er. jugement.] 

1. The act of judging: (a) the act or process 
of the mind, in comparing its ideas, to 


find tlieir agreement or disagreement and 
to ascertain truth; (b) the process of exam- 
ining facts and arguments to ascertain pro- 
priety and justice ; (c) the process of exam- 
ining the relations between one proposition 
and another ; (d) the administration of jus- 
tice and the passing of sentence. ‘A Daniel 
come to judgment.’ Shalt. — 2. The act or 
faculty of judging truly, wisely, or skilfully; 
good sense ; discernment ; unilerstaixding. 
You have good Judgnmtt in horsemanship. Shah. 

S. The faculty of the mind by which man is 
enabled to compare ideas and ascei'taiu the 
x'elationsof terms and propositions; in logic, 
tlie second of the three logical opei’ations 
of the mind. It consists in comparing toge- 
ther two of the simple notions wliich are the 
subjects of simple apprehension, and pro- 
iiouncing that they agree or disagree with 
eacli other. Hence judgment is either af- 
firmative or xiegative, and the subjects of 
jiidgmeiit ax-e propositions which are ex- 
pressions of the agreement or disagreement 
of one term with another. —4. A determina- 
tion of the mind, foi'med fx-om comparing 
the relations of ideas, or the compai'ison of 
facts and arguments; as, in the formation of 
om- judgments we should be careful to weigh 
and compare all the facts connected with 
the subject. Speciflcally, in logic, an affirma- 
tion of some kind or other, as mow is white, 
man is mortal; the contrast to judgment i.s 
a mere notion, as -white, mortality.— i>. In 
law, the sentence or doom iironounced in 
any cause, civil or criminal, by the judge 
orcoui't by which it is tried.— 6. Opinion; 
notion; manner of thinking about some- 
thing. 

She, in my Judgment, was as fair as you. Shak. 

T. A calamity regarded as inflicted by God 
for tlie punishment of sinners. 

We cannot be guilty of greater uncharitableness, 
than to interpret afflictions as punishments and Judg- 
ments : it aggravates tlie evil to him who suflers, 
when he loolc.s upon himself as the mark of divine 
vengeance. Addison. 

8. In Scrip, divine dispensations or govern- 
ment ; statute.5 or commandments of God. 
How unsearchable are hisjujgments. Rom. xi. 33. 

9. The final trial of the human race, when 
God will decide the fate of evex’y individual, 
and award sentence according to justice. 

He hath reserved . . . unto the Judgment of the- 
great day. Jude 6. 

One that before the Jud.gment carries poor souls 
to hell. Shak. 

—Judgment of Ood, a tenn formerly applied 
to extraordinary trials of secx'et ci’inics, as 
by arms and single combat, by ordeal, or 
hot ploughshares, &c. ; it being imagined 
that God would work miracles to vindicate 
innocence. — Syn. Decision, verdict, sen- 
tence, award, estimate, notion, opinion, 
belief, conclusion, discrimination, penetx'a- 
tion, discernment, understanding, sagacity, 
intelligence. 

Judgment-day (juj'ment-da), n. In ihcol. 
the last day, or day when final judgment 
will be pronounced on the subjects of G od’s 
moral government. 

Judgment-debt (juj'moiit-det), n. in laic, 
a debt secured to tlie creditor by a judge's, 
ox'dei', and in respect of which he can at xlny 
time attach the debtor’s goods and chattels. 
Such debts have the preference of being paid, 
in full, as compared with simple contract 
debts. 

Judgment-ball (juj'ment-hal), n. 'The hall, 
where courts are held. 

Judgment-like (juj'ment-lik), a. A term 
applied to anything supposed to betoken 
divine judgment or displeasure. [Scotch.] 

It would have been a thing, h.ad a 

b.airn of Doctor I'ringle's been .siicrificed toTvlolocIi, 
like the victimii of prelatic idolatry. Galt. 

Judgment-seat (juj'ment-set), n. The seat 
or bench on xvliicli judges sit in court; a 
court; a tribunal. 

We shall alistaiid before the jnct^^menl^Teal of Christ. 

Rom. xiv, 10. 

Judica (jii'di-ka), n. [2d sing, imperat, 
mood of L. jMdico,: to judge.] 'The fifth 
Sunday of Lent : so named because in the 
prixnitive church the services of the day 
were begun with the opening words of tlie 
fox’ty-thii’d Psalm: ‘Judica me, Domiuc’— 
‘Judge me, O Loi'd.’ 

Judicable (jfi'di-ka-bl), a. Capable of being 
tiled or decided. 

Pride is soon disceniable, but not easily Judicable. 

Jer. Taylor. ■ 

Judicative (ju'dik-at-iv), a. Having iiov/cr 
tojxidge, “The former is but an. act of ihe 
jHfKeaSiiie faculty.' Hammond. 


ch, c/iaiii; Ch, So. loc7i; 


j, job; fi, Er. ton; ng, sing; sh, tAen; tlx, f/dn; w, trig; w’h, xeMg; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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JUDICATORY 

Judicatory (juMik-fi-fo-ri), <f. [R jiuhcalo- 
to jujKO, jiidiCAS a 
inage.] I’ertaining to tlie passing 
ment: belonging to the admmistratKm of 
iusMce; tllapeiisingjnstice. 

He who had power to admonish, had also power 
to rf|ectin :m autharitatire 

justieo. ‘ The supreme court of judicatory. 

Juclicattire (ju'dilc-ri-tur)> n. iJi'r,] R The 
power of distributing justice by legal trial 
and determination. A. court of judicature 
is a court invested with powers to admin- 
ister justice between man and man. -2 A 
court of justice; a judicatory.— 3. t Legality; 
lawfulness, as constituted by statute or 
enactment. . . - 

Our Saviour disputes not here the judicature, for 
was not his office, but the morahty, of “vorce. 

4. Extent of jurisdiction of a judge or court. 
Judicial (ju-di'slial), a. [L. judiciahs, from 

judteiwn, judgment.] 1. Pertaining or ap- 
propriate to courts of justice or to a judge 
thereof; as, judicial power. —2. Practised or 
employed in the administration of justice; 
;is, judicial proceedings. — 3. Proceeding 
from, issued or ordered by, acourtofjiis- 
tice; as,aiwd!id«f determination; a judicial 
wi'it; ajudicialsala. — 4. Inflicted as_a penalty 
or in judgment; as, a judicial punishment. 

Why then should he . . . attempt to throw dis- 
honourable imputations on an illustrious name, and 
to apologize for a judicial murder? Macautay. 

5. Enacted by statute or established by con- 
stituted authority. 

It was not a nior.al, but a judicial law, and so was 
abrogated; . . . which law the raimstry of Christ 
came not to deal with. Milton, 

6. A term often coupled with astrology as 
giving judgments regarding future events. 
See ASTEOLoflY.— 7.t Judicious. 

Her brains a quiver of jests, and she does dart 
them abroad with that sweet, loose, aa& judicial 
action. B-Joifon. 

—Judicial factor, in Scots law, a factor or 
administrator iippointed by the Court of 
: Session (sometimes by the sheriff), on special 
: application by petition, setting forth the 
. circumstances which render the appoint- 
ment necessary. Such factors are usually 
appointed in cases where a father has died 
without .a settlement, leaving his children 
ill pupillarity, ami also where a partyhas be- 
come incapable of managing his own affairs. 
—Judicial sepao'ation. See SEPAitATiON. 
Judicially (ju-dl'shal-li), adv. In a judicial 
manner; In the forms of legal justice; as, a 
sentence iMdiflfaiiy declared. 

Judiciary (ju-di'slii-a-ri), a. [L. judicinrim, 
from judicium, judgment.] 1. Pertaining 
to the courts of judicature or legal tribu- 
nals; judicial. ‘ Judiciary proceeding.’ 
Bp. Burnet,— 2. Pertaining to the predic- 
tion of future events. 'Judiciary astro- 
logy.' Hakewill. See JtroiClAl,, 6. 
Judiciary (ju-di'shi-a-ri), n. That branch 
of government which is concerned in the 
trial and determination of controversies be- 
tween parties and of criminal prosecutions; 
V the system of courts of justice in a govern- 
: ment; the judges taken collectively. 
Judicious (ju-dPshus), a. [Fr. judicieux, 
from L, judicium, judgment.] 1. According 
to. sound judgment; adapted to obtain a 
/ good end by-the best means: well consi- 
dered : said of things ; as, nothing is more 
important to success in the world than a 
yttdiofoMs application of time, unless it may 
be a judicious expenditure of money.— 

2. Acting according to sound judgment ; 

? possessing sound judgment ; directed by 

reason arid wisdom ; said of persons ; as, a 
judicious magistrate ; a judicious historian. 

3. + Relating to a court or the administra- 
tion of justice; judicial. 

His last offences to us , 

Shall hearing, SliaH. 

Syn, Prudent, rational, wise, discreet, in- 
telligent, skilful, discerning, sagacious. 
Judiciously O'n-di'shus-li), adv. In a jndi- 
: cious manner; with good judgment;, with 
discretion or wisdom; skilfully. 

- Longing has judict'ousiy preferred the sublime 
genius that sometimes errs, to the middling or indif- 
terent one, which makes few faults, but seldom rises 
to excellence. Drydeti. 

Judiciousness (ju-di’shns-nes), n. The qua- 
acting or being 

: : : according to sound judgment. 

Juffer (juf'fer), n. In carp, an old name 
for a piece of timber 4 or 5 inches square. 
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Jug (jug), ft. [Origin douhtfuL Perhaps same 
wm'd as O.lO.yMh, a jug. Wedgwood with 
some iiroliability adduces another origin, 
from Jug or JudgCi an old familiar form ol 
Joan or Jenny, the name being joculanj- 
given to the vessel, like jack, black-jack.] 

1. A ve.sstil, usually made of earthenware, 
metal, or glass, of various sizes and shapes, 
and generally provided with a handle or 
ear, used for holding and conveying liquors; 
a drinking vessel; a mug; a pitcher; a ewer. 

2. A prison; a jail: often written Stone-juy. 
driAi. rT.nw.J 



(6) To commit to jail; to imprison. [Low.] 

Jug (Jug), ft. The sound fancied to resemble | 
the note uttered by the niglitingale and j 
some other birds. 

Her ius.juir.jnS, in grief, had such a grace. j 

(jifSCOi/fftC, I 

Jug (jug), v.i. pret. & pp. jugged; ppv. jug- 
ging. To emit or pour forth a particular 
sound resembling this word, as certain birds 
do, especially the nightingale. 

Jug (jug), u.i. [Probably another form of 
juke, arid perhaps allied to Icel. kjuka, to 
nurse or cherish.] To nestle together; to 
collect in a covey like partridges: sometimes 
use,d as transitive with reflexive pronoun. 


1. t Relating to a yoke or to marriage.— 

2. Pertaining to or adjoining tlie cheek- 
liorie; zygomatic; as, the region. 

Jugata(jd-ga'ta),4i.p(.[L.,coniiected(iieads), 

capita being understood.] In numis. two 
heads represented upon a medal .side by 
side or joining each other. 

Jugate (j u'gat), a. [L. jugum, a yoke. ] In 
hot. coupled together, as the pairs of leaflets 
in compound leaves. 

Jugated (ju'gat-od), a. Coupled togethei-. 
Juge.tft. A judge. CtoMccr. 

Juggernaut, Juggumaut (jug'ger-uat) n. 

1. The popular form of Jagannatha, the 
famous Hindu idol. See JAeANHATHA. — 

2. Ariytliing, as an idea, custom, fashion, 
and the like, to which one either devotes 
himself or is blindly orrutldessly sacrificed. 

The men most likely ultimately to rise to wealth 
and fame are those who do not place their friends 
and families and their own future under that awful 
yusscrnaitt, a strong will. Mrs. Riddell. 

3. A blind or ruthless sacrifice. 

Juggle (jug'I), v.%. pret. & pp. ywppZed; ppr. 
juggling. [0. Fv. jogUr, Er. jmigler. It. gio- 
coiare, from L. jocular, to jest or joke, from 
L. jocus, a jest.] 1. To play tricks by sleight 
of hand; to amuse and make sport by tricks, 
which make a show of extraordinary powers; 
to conjure.— 2. To practise artifice or impos- 
ture. 

Be these jusuling' fiends no more believed. S'/tal;. 
Juggle (jugT). v.t. To deceive by trick or 
artifice. 

Is’t possible the spells of France shonidyXvr* 

Men into such strange mysteries! Shirk, 

Juggle (jugT), ft. 1. A trick by legerdemain. 

2. An imposture; a deception. 

Am I to be overawed 

By what I c.annot but know 

Is a/*®!»vfebomofthe brain! Tennyson. 

Juggler ( jug'Ier), n. [0. FY. jugUor, jogleor, 
jonglcov, <fec.; Br. jongleur; a nasalized form ' 
from L. jooidator, one wlio jokes. See 
JUHGMi, h.t] One who juggles: (a) one I 
who practises or exliibits tricks by sleight 
of hand; one who makes sport by tricks of 
extraordinary dexterity. ‘As nimble ywp- 
pZm that deceive the eye.’ Shak. (by A 
cheat; a deceiver; a trickish fellow. 

O me! youjf«jrf&>-/ you canker-blossom! 

You thief of love 1 what, have you come by night 
And stolen my love’s heart from him ! Snal:. 

Juggleress (jug'16r-es), n. A female who 
practises jugglerjr. 21 Farfoft. 

Jugglery (jugT6r-i), ft. The art or perform- 
ances of a juggler; legerdemain; trickery; 
imposture; deception. 

Juggling’ly (jug'iing-li), adv. In a juggling 
or deceptive manner. . . 

Juglaudacese (jug-lan-da'se-e), ft. pi. The 
walnut tribe,ariat order of exogenous plants, 
cliiefly found in North America. They are 
trees with alternate piimate stipulate leaves, 
ami unisexual flowers, the males in catkins, 
the females in terminal clusters or loose 
racemes. Jnglans and Carya are the prin- 
cipal genera. The common walnut (Juglans 
regia) is a native of the . Levant. Its seed 
is esteemed for its sweetness and wholesome 


qualities. It abounds in a kind of oil of -a 
very drying nature. J. einerea, the butter- 
nut of North Amoiica, is esteemed anthel- 
mintic and cath.'irtic. The timber of all 
the species is valuable for cabinet-makers’ 
work and similar purposes. Hickory, a very 
elastic and tough kind of timber, is the 
wood of Carya alba. See HicitoiiY. 

Juglans (jug'ianz), n. [L, , as if Jovis glans, 
nut of Jupiter: so called because the walnut 
was consecrated to Jupiter.] A genus of 
trues, the walnuts. See JUGLAXdacej: and 
Walnut. 

Jugular (ju'gu-lor), a. [Fr. jugulaire, 1. 
jugulum, the collar-bone, the hollow part 
of the neck above the collar-bone, from jug, 
root otjungo, to join.] In anat. pertaining 
to tlie neck or throat . — Jugular vein, one 
of the large trunks by whicli the greater 
part of the blood that has circulated iu the 
head, face, and neck is returned to the 
heart. 'There are two on each side, an exter- 
nal or superficial, and an intennil or deeper. 

Jugular (ju'gii-ler). n. l, A jugular vein. 
See the adjective, — 2, In ic/i. a memlierof 
the Linniean order Jugulares. 

Jugulares (jfi-gu-IaTez), «. pi. A section or 
division of fishes, the general character of 



Jugulares. 


•S', Ventral fin. Pectoral fin. 

which is, that the ventral fins are placed an- 
terior to the pectoral. SeeMALACOi'TiHVYGii. 

Juglriate (jn'gu-lat), v.e. pret. & pp. jugu- 
lated; ppr. jugulating. [L. jugulo. jugula- 
tum,to out the throat, to kill, from,ri/ffH(ftfft. 
See Jugular, a. ] To kill by cutting the jugu- 
lar vein; to destroy. Dr. J. Bigelow. [Bare.] 

Jugulator (ju'gu-l.at-er), ft, A cut-throat or 
murderer. [.Rare.] 

Jugum (jiVgum), ft. pi. Juga (ju'ga). [L., a 
yoke, a pair of anything, a ridge. ] In hot. one 
of the elevated portions by which the carpels 
of umbelliferons plants are traversed. 

Juice(jus), ft. [O.E.juto.v,Fr. ji/.s',' L.jvs, broth, 
soup, juice. Comi). Skr. yiisha, broth.] Tlie 
sap; the watery part of vegetables, especially 
of fruits; also, the fluid part of animal sub- 
stances. ‘ThejwMe of Egypt’s grape.’ Shak. 

An animal -whose juices are unsound can never be 
nourished. Arbuthnat. 

Juice (jus), V. t. To moisten or provide 
with juice. 'Dry meat . . . not juiced with 
blood.’ Fuller. 

Juiceful (jus'fnl), a. Full of or abounding 
in juice. ‘ They so '/uicq/uZ were.’ Drayton. 

Juiceless (jusTos), a. Destitute of juice; 
dry; without moisture. 

Juiciness (jus'i-nes), ft. The state of being 
juicy or of abounding with j nice ; succulence 
in plants. 

Juicy (jus'i), a. Abounding wdth jiiice; moist; 
succulent. ‘ Each plant and juiciest gourd.' 
Milton. 

Juil,t ft- The month of July. Chaucer. 

Juise,] ft. See Jewise. 

Jujube, Jujub (ju'jfib), n. [Fr. jujube, a 
jujube, from L. zizyphurti; Gr. zizyphon; 



Jujube (Zizyfihtcs -vulsnris). 


Ar. zfew/, the jujube-tree.] 1. The popular 
name of Zizyphus, a genus of plants, nat. 
order Rhamnaceie. The fruit is pulpy and 


Fate, fiir, fat, fiill; 


me, met, hrir; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound: 


ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. 
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rtisumblf’rt a small plum. The fruit of Zizy- 
phus mdtmrk and jujuba, luitives of the 
Bast IimUrs, wasformei'ly used in pectoral 
decoctions, but it is now in little reputation. 
2. A confection made of gum-araljic or gela- 
tine, sweetened and flavoni’ed so as to re- 
sonihle tho jubube fruit. 

Jrtlcet (jiTli), vJ. [Comp, jug, to nestle, and 
Fr. juchar, to roost, to perch, the Walloon 
form of which is jouht. Neither Littrd nor 
llr.'ichet suggests any etymology for juc/ier.] 
To perch, as birds do. 

Juke (jfik), [Same word as Sc. yoM/r (which 

see).] To benil or jerk, as the head. 

Tvf’o assus travelled ; the one laden with oats, the 
other with money; the money-merchant was so proud 
of his trust that he went Jukvti^ and tossing of his 
head. U Estrange. 

Julep (j uTcp), 11 . [Fr. julep, Ar. julAh, from 
Per. guldb, rose-water.] 1. A sweet drink; 
a demulcent, acidulous, or mucilaginous 
mixture. 

Here something still like Eden looks: 

Honey in woods, juleps in brooks. //. Vaughan. 

Specitlcally— 2. In p/tar. a medicine com- 
posed of some proper liquor and a simp of 
sugar, of extemporaneous preparation, serv- 
ing as a vehicle to other foi-ms of medicine. 
S. A IMted States drink composed of spirit- 
uous liquor, as brandy or whisky, sugar, 
pounded ice, and a seasoning of mint. Called 
also Mint-julep. 

Julian (ju'li-an), a. Pertaining to or de- 
rived from .fulius Ctesai". — Julian calendar, 
the calendar as adjusted by Julius Ctesar, 
in which the year was made to consist of 
SC3 days C hours, instead of 365 days.— 
Julian epoch, the epoch of the commence- 
ment of the Julian calendar, which began 
in the forty-sixth year before Christ.— J m- 
lian period, a period consisting of 7980 Ju- 
lian years. The number 7980 is formed by 
tile continual multiplication of the three 
numbers 28, 19, and 16 ; that is, of the cycle 
of the sun, the cycle of the moon, and the 
indiction. The first year of the Christian 
era had 10 for its number in the cycle of 
the sun, 2 in the cycle of the moon, and 
4 in the indiction. Now, the only_ number 
less than 79S0 which, on being divided suc- 
cessively by 28, 19, and 15, leaves the re- 
spective remainders 10, 2, and 4, is 4714. 
Hence the first year of the Christian era 
con'e.sponded with the year 4714 of the 
Julian period. — Julian year, the year of 
365 days 6 hours, adopted in the Julian 
calendar, and which remained in use until 
superseded by the <xi-egorian year, as estab- 
lished in the reformed or Gregoiian calen- 
dar. 

Julianist (juTi-an-ist), m. Eccles. aide of a 
section of the early Coptic Church, who held 
the Saviour’s body to be incorruptible: so 
called from Julian ot Halicarnassus, their 
lender; opposed to Severian. 

Julidse (ju'li-de), n. pi. Same as lulidm 
(which see). 

Juliform (juTi-form), a. In hot. formed like 
a julus, amentum, or catkin. 

Julis (juTis), n. A genus of acanthopterygian 
fishes, belonging to the family Cyclolabridoe. 
Several species are found, in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. as well as in the tropics; they 
are small fishes, with brilliant colonus, and 
have the head void of scales. One species, 
the rainbow - wrasse ( J. mediterranea or 
vulgaris), has been taken on the Cornwall 
coast. Its colours are particularly brilliant, 
:the back greenish-blue, the belly silver with 
lilac bands, and a beautiful play of rainbow 
colours on the head, 

Jnlus (ju'lus), n. Same as lulus (which 
see). 

July (ju-lF). u- The seventh month of the 
year, during which the sun enters the sign 
Leo: so called from Julius, the surname of 
Cains Ctesar, who was born in this month. 
Before that time, this month was called 
Quintilis, or the fifth month, according to 
the old Roman calendar, in which Mtirch 
; was the first month of the year, 

July-flOTsrer (ju-n'flou-fer), n. Same as Gilly- 
flower. Drayton. 

Juiaart (Ju'mfirt), n. [Fr.] The supposed 
; :;offsi)i’ing of a bull and a mare, ‘ Mules and 
jUiymrts.’ Locke. 

Jumble (jum'bl), v.t. pret. & pp. jumbled; 

, ppt, jumbling. [O.Kjombre,jumbre,jumpre, 

; to agitate, to shake together,; akin to jump, 
and to Dan. gumpe, to jolt,] To mix in 
a confused mass; to put or throw together 
without order: often followed by together or 
up. 

On e may observe how apt that is 
passaffes of Scripture. * ' Locke. 


The reviewer jumbles up hi.s crotchets witli specu- 
lations on ‘the stake in the country' argument. 

Sat, Rev. 

Jumble (jum'bl), v.i. To meet, mix, or unite 
in a confused manner. 

They will all meet vead Jumble together into a per- 
fect harmony. Sivt/l. 

Jumble (jum'bl), n. 1. Confused mixture, 
mass, or collection without order; disorder; 
confusion. 

'What jumble here is made of ecclesiastic^ reven- 
ues, as if they were .ill alienated with equal justice. 

S-wift. 

2. In confectionery, a ciike composed of 
flour, sugar, butter, and eggs, flavoured 
with lemon-peel or sweet almonds. 
Jumblement (jum'bl-ment), n. The act of 
jumbling together or state of being jumbled 
together; confused mLxture. Haticoclc. 
Jumbler (jum'bRr), n. One who jumbles 
or mixes things in confusion. 

Jumblingly (jum'hllng-li), adv. In a jum- 
bling or confused manner. 

Jumentt (ju'ment), n. [Fr., from L. ju- 
nientum, a beast of burden.] A beast of 
burden; a beast in general. ‘Fitter for 
juments than men to feed on.’ Burton. 
Jump (jump), v.i. [Akin Dan. gumpe, Frov. 
Gr. gumpen, to jolt or jump ; leel. goppa, to 
jump or skip ; E. jmrd/le seems a kind of 
dim. ] 1. To throw one’s self in any direction 
by lifting the feet wholly from the ground 
and again alighting upon them ; to leap; to 
spring; to bound. 

Not the worst of the three but Jitmps twelve foot 
and a half by the squier. S/tak. 

2. 'To be agitated or shaken; to jolt. 

The noise of the rattling of the wheels, and of the 
prancing horses, and of the jumping chariots. 

Nah. iii. 2 . 

3. 'To go along; to agree; to tally; to coin- 
cide: generally followed by ijaith. 

In some sort it Jumps with my humour. Shah. 

—To jump at, to embrace or accept with 
eagerness; to catch at; as, I made him an 
offer, and he jumped at it. [Colloq.] 

Jump (jump), V. t. 1. To pass by aleap; to pass 
over eagerly or hastily; to skip over; to 
leap; as'i to Jump a stream. — 2.t To put to 
stake: to hazard. 

To jump a body wth a dangferous physic 

That’s sure of death 'without it. Shah, \ 

3. In smith worJc, to join by a butt-weld. — 
I’o jump a claim, in the United States and 
Australia, to endeavour to obtain possession 
of the claim or land which has been taken 
up and occupied by a settler or squatter in 
a new counti-y, the first occupant, by squat- 
ter law and custom, being entitled to the 
first claim on the land. 

Jump (jump), n. 1. The act of jumping; a 
leap; a spring; a bound.— 2. A risk; a ven- 
tm'e; a hazard. 

Our fortune lies upon this jump, Shah. 

3. In gaol, a dislocation in a stratum; a 
fault.— 4. In arch, an abrupt rise in a level 
course of brickwork or masonry to accom- 
modate the work to the inequality of the 
ground.— From the jump, from the start or 
beginning. 

Jumpt (jump), adv. Exactly; nicely. 

Thus twice before, ^ndJnJ7tp at this dead hour. 

With martial stalk hath he gone by our watch. 

Shah. 

Jumpt (jump), a. Neat; close; exact; nicely 
fitting. ‘ Jump names.’ B. Jomon. 

Jump (jump), n. [Fr, jupe, a lon^ petti- 
coat or skirt; It. giubha, from At. jubbah, 
a kind of outer garment.] 1. A jacket or 
loose coat reaching to the thighs, buttoned 
down before, open or sUt Up half way be- 
hind, with sleeves to the wrist.— 2. pi. A sort 
of hoddice used instead of stays. 

Bless me, Mr. Carmine, don’t mind my shape this, 
bout, for I’m only in Jumps. Foote. 

Jump-coupling (jump'ku-pl-ing), n. In 
mech. see 'THiMBLE-couPLiisre. 

Jumper (jump'er), n. One who or that 
which jumps, (a) A long ii’on chisel pointed 
with steel used by masons and miners for 
boring holes in stones and rocks, as in cases 
when they are to be split or blasted by an 
explosive. It receives its name from its 
motion when used. (6) A maggot or larva 
of the cheese-fly or Piophila casei. See 
CHEBSE-PiiY. (c) One of a sect of fanatics 
among the Calvinistic Methodists and others 
in Wales, from their violent agitations and 
motions during the time of divine worship. 
(d) In the United States, a rude kind of 
sleigh; usually, a simple box on runners, 
especially on runners which are parts of the 
poles forming the thills, and the middle 
portions of which are made thinner so as 


to bend, (c) One who jumps a claim. 
[United States and Australia.] (/) [Comp. 
jump, a jacket.] A fur under-jacket. Eane. 
Jumplug-deer (jump'ing-der),n. The black- 
tailed deer (Cervus Lewisii), found in the 
United States to the west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Jumping-hare (jumpTng-har), n. See HE- 
i/AJirs. _ 

Jumping-rat 0‘unip'ing-rat), n. See He- 
lAKYS. 

Jump-seat (jump'set), n. A carnage-seat 
so constructed that it can be used as a 
single or double seat; a carriage liaving a 
movable seat. 

Jump-weld (jump'weld), n. A butt-weld 
(which see). 

JuneacefS (jung-ka'se-e), 11 . pi. The rush 
order, a small natural order of endogenous 
plants, so named from the typical genus 
Jtmeus. It is principally composed of ob- 
scure herbaceous plants with brown or green 
glumaceous Iiexaudrous flowers, the per- 
ianth being in two series, as in Liliaceie, but 
calycina instead of petaloid. The embryo 
Is in most Juncaceai small and erect from 
the base of the seed, while in Liliaceai it is 
very variously placed with regard to the 
hilum, rarely absolutely basal. Tlie order 
forms one of the transitions from complete 
endogens to the imperfect glumaceous form 
of that class. The plants of this order are 
chiefly found in the temperate or colder 
parts of the world. 'They are stemless herbs, 
or possess a slender, rarely stout, stem, the 
leaves being narrow with striate nerves. 
Tliey ai’e often planted to strengthen sea 
and river walls and emhanlunents. Some 
of them, as tlie common rush, are employed 
for making mats, chair - bottoms, and 
brooms. The pith of several species is used 
for lamp and candle wicks. 

Juncaceous (jung-ka'shus), a. In hot. per- 
taining to or resembling the Juneacere, or 
those plants of which the rush is the type; 
juncous. 

Juncaginaceae (jung-ka-jin-sl'se-e), n. pl. 
The arrow-grass order, a smalt and unim- 
portant natural order of endogenous plants, 
with small, usually greenish, hermaphrodite 
or dloBcious flowers in spikes or raceine.s, 
and nari’ow sheathing radical leave.s, inhab- 
iting maushy places in temperate or cold re- 
gions. The genera Triglochin and Sclieuch- 
. zeria are rejjresented in Britain. 

Juncatet (jung'kat), n. The original form 
of Junket (which see). 

Jtmeite (jun'sit), n. [L. jtincus, a rush. ] In 
geol. a striated, grooved, and tapering rush- 
like fragment of a leaf occurring in the De- 
vonian formation. 

Juncous (jung'kus), a. [L. juncosus, from 
juncus, a rush.] Full of rushes; resembling 
rushes; juncaceous. [Rare.] 

Junction (jungk'shon), n. [From L. june- 
tio, from jmigo. See Join,] 1. The act or 
operation of joining; the state of being 
joined; union; coalition; combination; as, 
the junction of two armies or detachments. 
2. The i)lace or point of union; joint: junc- 
ture; specifically, the place where two or 
more railways meet ; as, Camden i/imcfion.. 
Juncture (jungk'tur), n. [I. junctura, from 
jungo, to join. 1. 1 A joining; union; amity. 
‘The juncture of hearts.’ Eikon Basilike. 

2. The line or point at which two bodies are 
Jomed; a seam ; a joint or articulation.— 

3. A point of time; particularly, a point ren- 
dered critical or important by a concur- 

. rence of circnm.stances. 

In such a Juncture what can the most ptiinsible 
and refined philosophy do? Berkeley. 

Juncus (jung'kus), n, [L.] Alarge andtvidely 
distributed genus of plants, the type of the 
nat, order Juncaceie (which see) or rush 
tribe. 'They have a rigid habit, and small 
greenish or brown flowers, arranged in heads 
or panicles. They inhabit bogs and wet 
places, abounding in the temperate and 
arctic zones. The stems of several .species 
are made into mats, and the pith is used for 
lamp and candle wicks. 

Jundle, v.t. or i. To jog with the elbow; 
to jostle. [Scotch.] 

June (jun), n. [L. Junius, perhaps after L. 
Junms Brutus, who abolished regal power 
at Rome, or from some other member of 
this family; in any case from same root as 
junior, L.juvenis, a youth; B. young.) The 
sixth month of the year, when the sun enters 
the sign of Cancer. 

Juneating (jun'at-ing), n. A kind of early 
apple, said to ripen in June; a jenneting. 
June-berry (jfm'bo-ri), n. [From tlie frui fc 


6h, Sc. locA; g,po; j, yob; h, Fr. to?i; 


TH, t/ten; ;th, tAin; w, leig; wh, te/iig; zh, arure.— Sec Key. 


JUNGE-RMANNIACEJS- 

ripiMihi^ in Jvnc. j '1 he soi’vice-ijeiTy (which 

JuiiWiHanniacsse (jiiiig-ser-man'ni-a"- 
se-e), n. 'pl flh Iionour of the German bot- 
anist L. Jimmrmann, -ivlio died in 1653.] A 
group of cryptogams, closely resembling 
nwsHO.s, usually regarded as a sub-order of 
Hepaticte, but somotfines classed as a sepa- 
ratn nafanil order. They are distinguished 
by the solitary cap.siiles which for the most 
part split into a deflnite number of valves, 
and are lilled with a ma.ss of spiral elaters 
and spores. Most of them have distinct 
ieavB.-i. The specie,? inhabit the trunks of 
trees or damp earth, in cool moist climates. 
Jungle (jung'gl), W. [Hind, janijal, desert, 
forest, jungle.] Properly an Indian term 
applied to a desert and uncultivated region 
whether covered with wood and dense 
%'egetation or not ; a sparsely inhabited re- 
gion ; in English generally applied to land 
covered with forest-trees, thick, impene- 
trable brushwood, or any coarse, rank, vege- 
tation. 

The operations of the Kaffirs have been carried on 
by the occupation of extensive resiions, wliich in 
some places are called Jungk, in others bush; but in 
reality it is.tliickset wood that can be found tiny- 
where. Dtike of WeUmgton. 

Jungle-fevsr {jung'gl-fe-vor), n. A disease 
prevalent in the East Indies and other 
, tropical regions, a severe variety of remit- 
tent fever. It is characterized by the re- 
: Burrence of paroxysms and of cold find hot 
stages. The remissions occur usually in the 
: morning and last from eight to twelve hours, 
the fever being moat typically developed at 
night. Called also Hill-fevo.r. 

Jungle-fowl (Juug'gl-foul), n. A name given 
to two birds, the one a native of Australia, 
the other of India. The jungle-fowl of Aus- 
tralia is Megapodius iumuhts. (See Mega- 
.PODIUS.) The Indian jungle-fowl is Gallus 
Sonneratii, the first species of the genus 
Gallus known in its wild state to naturalists. 
It is abundant in the higher wooded dis- 
tricts of Intlia, is about equal in size to an 
ordinary domestic fowl, hut more slender 
and graceful In its fomi; the comb of the 
male is large, and its margin broken; the 
colours are rich and beautiful; the hackle 
feathers are ornamented by flat horny plates 
of a golden orange. 

Jungly (jung'gli), a. Of the nature of a 
jungle: consisting of jungles; abounding 
with jungles. 

Jungly-gau (jung'gli-gou), n. Bos syUet- 
. amu-, a species of ox inhabiting Sylhet and 
5 other mountainous parts of the north-east 
of India. It is nearly allied to the gayal 
and to the common ox, aud has more the 
appearance of some of the Eiu’opean do- 
: mesticated breeds of oxen than any of the 
other wild oxen of Asia. 

Junior (ju'ni-cr), «. [1,, contracted from 
jureiM'or.comp.of jitre«fs,yoimg.]l.Younger; 
not as old as another. It is applied to dis- 
tinguish the younger of two iiersons bear- 
ing the same name in one family or town, 
and opposed to senior; as, John Smith, 
junior.— 2. Lower or younger in standing, 
as in a profession, especially the bar; as, 
a junior counsel ; a junior partner in a com- 
•■■."Pany... 

Junior (jft'ni-fir), n. 1. A person younger 
than another. ‘The fools, my juniors by a 
; y ear.’ Swift.— % One of shorter or inferior 
■ standing in his profession than another, who 
is called his senior; spedftcally, said of 
nwmbers of the bar. 

: : ; He had been retained as Mr. Sergeant Snubbins's 
Junior. Dickms. 

Juniority (ju-ui-or'i-ti), n. The .stato of 
being junior, 

JuniorsMp (ju'ni-d'-ship), n. State of being 
junior; juniority. 

Juniper (ju'ni-pbr), «. [L. j.wniperas; Fr. 
■igeni&m'e,} Thename of the Im'dy exogenous 
evergreen trees and. shrubs of the genus 
Muniperus, chiefly natives of the northern 
- parts ol the world. They belong to the 
• Mat. order Conlfene and the group Gym- 
: nospermem, of the sub-class Monochla- 
smydem About twenty species are loiown, 

: the most important of which are the J, 
emmmmis, J,. sabina or savin, virgird- 
: : and J. feemudium J. communis, or 

common juniper, is a common bush growing 
wild in all the northern parts of Europe, 

. and abundant . ln the mountains of Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, 'and on low ground 
• , Bi the northern parts. - The berries require 
two years to come to maturity, when they 
assume a bluish-black colour. They are 


used extensively in Holland in the prepar- 
ation of gin, and in medicine as a powerful 
diuretic. When distilled ivith water they 



Juniper [yuttifiertis communis). 

yield an essential oil, which is said to be 
the most powerful of all diuretics in doses 
of four drops. J. sabina or savin yields a 
most powerful diuretic, and an oil which is 
a local irritant. J. mrginiana and J. ber- 
mudiana are trees; the wood of the latter is 
much used by cabinet-makers, and in the 
manufacture of pencils. 

Juniper-resin (ju'ni-pSr-re-zin), n. Sau- 
darac (which see). 

Junk (jimgk), n. [Fr. jojic, L. junotis, a bul- 
rush, of which ropes ’ were made In early 
ages.] 1. Pieces of old cable or old cordage 
used for making ijoints, gaskets, mats, &c. , 
and when untwisted and picked to pieces, 
forming oakum for filling the seams of ship.?. 
2. Salt beef supplied to vessels for long voy- 
ages: so called from its resembling old ropes’ 
end.s in hardness mid toughness. 

The purser’sy>««A had become tough. Dickens. 
Junk (jnngk), ji. [Fr. jong'Me, Sp. and Pg. 
junco, said to be from Chinese ehotien, a 
vessel.] A llat-bottoined ship used in China 
aud Japan, often of large dimensions. It 
lias a high forecastle and poop, and oi’di- 
iiarily three masts of considerable height, 
each mast being in one piece. 





China also, and tbe..Great Atlantis {that you cal! 
America), which have now hut junks and canons, 
abounded then in tall ships.' ■ Bacon. 

Junk (jungle), n. [A fonn of eJmnii, chump, 
a logor thick piece; comp. Sc. jwnt, a lump.] 
A thick piece; a chunk. 

Junk-bottle (jungkTiot-l), n. A thick strong 
bottle, usually made of stout green glass. 

Junker (ywuglt'er), n. [G., young noble.] 
A young German noble or squire; specifi- 
cally, a member of the aristocratic party in 
Prussia which came into power under Otho 
von Bismarck -Sohoiihausen (Prince Bis- 
marck), when he was appointed prime 
minister, ath Oct. 1862. 

Junkerite (jangk'6r-it), n. A crystallized 
protocarbonate of iron; spathic iron ore, 

Junket (jung'ket), n. [FonneiTy written 
jitncata, from It. giuncata, cream cheese 
brought to market in fresh rushes, from L. 
junnus, a rush; O.Fr. joncade, a delicacy 
made of cream, rose-water, and sugar.] 1. A 
sweetmeat; curds mixed with cream, sweet- 
ened and flavoured; hence, any kind of 
delicate food. 

You know there wants noJwwfeAf at the feast, 

' . ■ ■ ■ ■ Shak, 

Witiv stories told of many a feat^ 

How ^ry Mab eat. Milton, 

2. A feast; a gay entertainment of any kind. 


George, taking outhiswife to a new jaunt oryKH,&.#: 
every night, was quite pleased with himself as usual 
and swore he was becoming quite a domestic charl 
acter. Thackeray. 

Junket (jung'ket), v.i. To feast; to banquet; 
to take part in a gay entertainment. 

Job’s c\\MxQTij7mkei£d and feasted together often. 

South. 

Junket (jungket), v.t. To entertain; to 
feast. 

The good woman took my lodgings over iny head 
and was in such a hurry to Junket her neighbours ’ 
H. IValpate. 

Junketing (jungfleet-ing), n. A private feast 
or entertainment; a junket. 

All those scaug, Jimketiny^s and public gormantlia- 
ings for which the ancient magistrates were eouolly 
famous with their modern successors. 

IVashington Irvins'. 

Junk-ring (jungk'ring), n. In stenm-enginas, 
a ring fitting in a groove round a piston to 
keep it steam-tight. It is screwed down 
upon and confines the packing of the piston 
Juno (juTio), n. [L.] 1. The highest and 
most powerful divinity of the Latin races in 
Italy, next to Jupiter, of whom she was 



Juno, from the Capitoline Museum. 

the sister and wife, the equivalent of the 
Greek Hera. She was the queen of heaven, 
and under the name of Hegina (queen) was 
worshipped in Italy at an early period. She 
bore the same relation to women that Jupi- 
ter did to men. She was regarded as; the 
special protectress of whatever was con- 
nected with niamage, and females from 
birth to death had her as a tutelary genius.; 
She was also the guardian of the national 
finances, and a temple, which contained, 
the mint, was erected to her under the name 
of Juno Moneta on the Capitoline. — 2. In 
astron. one of the .small planets or asteroids 
which circulate between the oi-bits of Mars 
and Jupiter, discovered by Profes.sor Hani- 
ing of Gdttingen in 1804. 

Junta (jun'ta), n. [Sp.] A meeting; a eoini- 
cil; specifically, a grand council of state in 
Spain. 

Jifnto (jun'to), n. [Sp. junta, it meeting or 
council, from L. jM7icri«.s', joined.] A select 
council or assembly, which deliberates iu 
secret on any allair of goveinment; a meet- 
ing or collection of men combined for secret 
deliberation and intrigue for party pur- 
poses; a faction; a cabal; as, a junto of 
ministers. 

The puzzling sons of party next appeared, 

In dark cabals and mighty/tWar met. Thomson,:. 

— Party, Faction, Cabal, Junto, Combina- 
tion. See under Cabal. 

Jupardie.t Jupartie, j «. Jeopardy; clan- 
ger. Chaucer. 

Jupati-palm (jo-pa-te'pam), n. Raiihia 
tmcUgp.ra, a palm which grows on the rich 
alluvial tide-washed soil on the banks of 
the Lower Amazon and Para rivers in Bra- 
zil. It has cylindrical leaf-stalks, which 
me,asure from 12 to 16 feet in length, and 
are used by the natives for a variety of . pur-v- 
poses, as lor the wmlls of houses, baskets, . 
boxes, (fee. 

Jupe (jup), n. Same as Jupon. 

Jupiter (ju'pi-t6r)j Jovis pater 

—Joois for Biavis, from a root signify- 
ing light, day, heavens (see Deity), and 
pater, father.] 1. The supreme deity among 
the Latin races in Italy, the eciuivalent of 
the Greek Zeus. He received from the Ho- 
mans, whose tutelary deity he was, the: titles 
of Optimus Maximus (Best Greatest). As 



JUPITER'S-BEARD 

the deity presiding over the sky he was 
considered as the originator of all atmos- 
pliorie changes. He was regarded as .sn- 
in'cnic in human affair.s; he foresaw ami 
directed tlie future, and sacrifices were 
oll'crcd up lo him at the iicginning of ovory 
nndertaking in order to propitiate his fav- 
our. He wa.s likewise believed to be the 
guardian of property, whether of the state 



Jupiter, from an aiititiiie statue. 

or of individuals. 'WTrite, the colour of the 
light of day, was sacred to him ; lienee, 
white animals were offered up in sacrifice to 
him, his priests wore white caps, his chariot 
was represented as drawn by four white 
horses, and the consuls were dressed in white 
upon the occasion of their sacrificing to 
him when tliey entered upon office. He 
is often represented with thunderbolts in 
his hand, and the eagle, his favourite bird, 
is generally placed by the side of his 
throne. 2. One of the superior planet.s, 
remarkable for its briglitnesa. Its mean 
diameter is about 85,000 miles; its dis- 
tance from the sun 490,000,000 miles, and 
its period of revolution round the sun a 
little less than twelve years. The disc of 
Jupiter is always observed to be crossed in 
one certain direction by dark bands or belts. 
The planet is accompanied by four moons 
or satellites, which revolve about it nearly 
in the plane of its equator, exactly iu the 
same manner as the moon revolves about 
the earth.— 3. The ancient chemical name 
of tin, which was supposed to be under the 
control of the planet Jupiter. 
Jupiter’s-beard (ju'pi-tfirz-bercl), n. The 
houaeleek {Sempervivum Uctoruta). 

Jupon, Juppon (ju-poir'), n. [Rr., ivomjupe, 
Sp.yupon; from Ar.juft- 
hah, a kind of outer /^\ 

garment] Iiifmc. «>•- A \ 

'.moiw, a tight-fitting iHS^] 

miltary garment with- 
out sleeves, worn over 
the armour, and de- 
scending just below: 
i the hips. It was fre- a 

: quently richly embla- 
zoned and highly orna- / ( 

mented with scolloped , / M rVJa i 
edges and embroidered 

:i 'Some wore a breastplate 

k 2. A petticoat 
Jur.t Jnrre.t r.f. [A 
formof .'/«■?'.] To clash; \u I 'tTp 
to strike with a harsh H /\ / • 

: noise. Jlolland. " i / \ I / ' 

«lur, t J-urre.t n. A : jupon. 

: crashing collision; a 
harsh -sounding blow; a crash. Holland. 
Jural (jii'ral), a. [Fr. ; H jus, juris, law.] 

: Pertaining to natural or positive right. 

: By the adjective/?t«r/ we .shall denote that which 
kkhas reference to the doctrine of rights and obliiia- 
: tions; ns by the adjective ‘moral’ we denote that 
which has reference to the doctrine of duties. 

Wherzoelt. 

Jura Limestone (ju'ra lim'ston), n. Ingeol. 

' the limestone rocks characteristic of the 
Jura mountains between France and Swit- 
: zerland, which correspond to the Oolito of 
: British writers. It is composed of lime- 
k stones, clays, sand, and sandstone. 

,eh, eZmin; . 6h, Sc. loe/t; g, ffo; j,iob; 
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i Jurassic (ju-ras',sik), a. In geuL of or be- 
' longing to the formation of the Jura moun- 
i tains, or .Ttira limestone, or oolite forma- 
I tion. — Jurassic system, the name given b.v 
I continental geologists to what is tennccl iu 
i tliis country the Oolitic system. 

Jurat, (juTat, zhii-ra;, n. [Fr., from L. ju- 
ratus, sworn, from juro, to .swear. ]_ 1. A 
pei’sou under oath; specifically, a magistrate 
in some corporations ; an aldennan, or an 
as.sistant to a bailiff. 

Jersey has a bailifl' and twelve sworn jurats to 
govern the i.sland. Craig. 

2. In law, the memorandum of the time when, 
tile place where, and the person before 
whom au affidavit is .sworn. Wharton. 
Juration t (jii-ra'shon), n. In law, the act 
of swearing; the administration of an oath. 
Juratort (ju'rat-er), n. A juror. 

Juratory (juTa-to-ri),a. [Fr. juratoire, from 
L. juro, to swear.] Of or pertaining to, or 
comprising an oath; as, juratory caution, a 
description of caution in Boots late, sonie- 
times off ered in a suspension or advocation, 
wliere tlie complainer is not in circum- 
stances to offer any better. It consists of 
an inventory of his effects, given up upon 
oath, and assigned in security of the sums 
which may be found due in the suspension. 
Jure divino (ju'i'e di-vi'no). [L.] By divine 
right. 

Juridic (ju-rid'ik), a. Same as Juridical. 
Juridical (ju-rid'ik-al), a. [L. juridieus— 
jus, juris, law, and dico, to pronounce.] 

1. Acting in the distribution of justice: per- 
taining to a judge or the administration of 
justice. 

All cli.scipline is not legal, that is to •sa.y juridical, 
blit some is personal, some economical, and some 
ecclesiastical. Milton. 

2. Used iu courts of law or tribunals of jus- 
tice; in accordance with the laws of the 
country. 

The body corporate of the kingdom, m. Juridical 
construction, never dies. BttrAe. 

—Juridical days, days in court on which 
tlie laws are administered; days on which 
the court can lawfully sit. 

Juridically (ju-rid'ik-al-ll), adv. In a jurid- 
ical manner; according to forms of law, or 
proceedings in tribunals of justice; with 
legal authority. 

Jurlnite (juTin-It), n. An ore of titanium 
found in Bauphiny, at Tremadoc in Wales, 
and in Arkansas. It is also known as 
Brooleite and Arkansite. 

Jurisconsult ( juTis-kon-suIt), n. [1. juris 
oonsultus —jus, juris, and eonsuUtis, from 
consulo, to consult.] A master of Roman 
jurisprudence (the civil law); one who gives 
his opinion in eases of law; any one learned 
in jurisprudence; a jurist. 

Jurisdiction (ju-ris-dik'shon), n. [Fr., from 
L. jurisdictio — jus, juris, law, and dictio, 
from dico, to pronounce.] 1. The legal 
power or authority of doing justice in cases 
of complaint; the power of executing the 
laws and distributing justice; the authority 
which a court of law or equity has to decide 
matters that are litigated or questions that 
are tried before it; thus, certain suits or 
actions, or the cognizance of certain crimes, 
are within the jurisdiction of a court, 
that is, within the limits of its authority 
or commission.— 2. The power or right of 
governing or legislating ; the right of mak- 
ing or enforcing laws; the right of exercis- 
ing authority; as, nations claim exclusive 
jurisdiction on tlie sea, to tlie extent of a 
marine league from tlie mainland or shore, 
a The district or limit within which power 
may be exercised. Johnson. — Appellate 
jurisdiction, jurisdiction in cases appealed 
from another court. — Concurrent jurisdic- 
tion, jurisdiction belonging to more than 
one tribunal. — Original jurisdiction, the 
rigiit of determining a cause in the first in- 
stance. 

Jurisdictional (ju-ris-dik''shoii-al), a. Per- 
taining to jurisdiction; ns, jurisdictional 
rights. 

Anciently there were no appeals, properly so 
c<k\\QCit or jui'isdtciionaSmXhQ Barrow^ 

Jurisdictive (ju-ris-dikt'iv), a. Having 
jurisdiction. 

That Jm'iMiciive power in the Church. Milion, 

Jurisprudence (ju-ris-prO'dens), n. [Fr. 
from L. jurisprudentia—jus, law, and pru- 
dentia, seieiice.] The science of law; the 
knowledge of the laws, customs, and rights 
of men in a state or community, necessary 
for the duo administration of justice.— 
General j urispr udence, the science or philo- 


fi, Fr. ton; 


®H, f/ten; th, t/iin; 


JURY-BOX 

sophy of positive law, as distinguished from 
partiesdar jurisprudence, or the knowledge 
of the law of a particular nation.— JH’d/cai 

i jurisprudence, forensic medicine (which see 

I under FoMiNSiC). 

1 Jurisprudent (ju-ris-prcj'dent), o. Uiidor- 

I standing law. ‘Piiifeiidorf, a very juris- 
prudent tmthor.’ West. 

Jurisprudent (ju-ris-prb'dent), -o. One 
learned iu the law; one versed in jurispru- 
dence. , , , 

Klosterheini in particular . . . had been pro- 
nounced by some of the ^ri>X.Jurispritdenis a female 
appanage. Quincey. 

Jurisprudential (ju'ris-pro-den".shal), a. 
Pertaining to jurisprudence. Hug. Stewart. 
Jurist (jiiTist), n. [Fr. juriste; from L. ws, 
juris, law.] A man who professes the 
science of law; one versed in the law, or 
more particularly in the civil law; one who 
writes on tlie subject of law. 

it has ever been the method of public jurists to 
draw a great part of the analogies on wliicb tliey 
form the law of nations, from the priiiciple.s of law 
whicli prevail in civil community. Burtse. 

Juristic, Juristical (ju-rist'ik, ju-i’ist'lk-al), 
a. Relating to a jurist or to jurisprudence. 
Juror (juTer), n. [O.Fr. jureur, a sworn wit- 
ness, fromy'iWBr, to swear.] One that serv'es 
on a jury; a juryman; (a) one sworn to de- 
liver the truth on the evidence given him 
concerning any matter in question or on 
trial. iSeeJUKY. (6) One of a body of men 
selected to adjudge prizes, &c., at a public 
exhibition. — Juror’s book, a book or list of 
persons qualified to serve on j uries, annually 
made out for each county. 

Jurt (yurt), n. Same as Yurt. 

Jury (juTi), n. [0. Fv.j'urie, an assize, from 
Fr. juror, 1. juro, to swear. ] 1. A certain mmi- 
ber of men selected according to law, im- 
pamielled, and sworn to inquire into or to 
cieteriiiiiie facts, and to declare the truth 
according to tlie evidence legally^ adduced. 
Trial by jury signifies tlie determination of 
facts in the administration of civil or crim- 
inal justice by a mimber of men, generally 
twelve, sworn to decide facts truly accord- 
ing to the evidence produced before tliem. 
The juries at present in use in England 
in the ordinary courts of justice ar& grmid- 
jtcries, petty, petit, or cornmon juries, jxnA 
special juries. Grand-juries are exclusivelj' 
incident to courts of ci’iminal jurisdiction: 
their office is to examine into charges of 
crimes brouglit to them at assizes or ses- 
sions, and if satisfied that they are true, 
or at least that they deserve more parti- 
cular examination, to return a bill of in- 
dictment ag.ainst the accused, upon which 
he is aftenvard tried by tlie petty jury. A 
grand-jury must consist of twelve at the 
least, but in practice a greater number 
usually serve, and twelve must always 
concur in finding every indictment. J^etty 
or common juries consist of twelve men 
only, and are appointed to try all cases both 
civil and criminal. The jury, after the 
proofs of a cause are summed up, unless the 
case be very clear, witlidraw from tlie bar 
to consider regarding their verdict; and, in 
order to avoid intemperance and causeless 
delay, are kept without drink, fire, or (uindlc, 
unless by permission of the judge, till they’ 
are all uiiaiiiniously agreed. Special juries 
are used when the causes are of to<i great 
nicety for the discrimination of ordinary 
juries. Every jierson legally entitled to he 
called an esquire, every person of higher 
degree, as a hanker or merchant, and ev(.>ry 
person occupying a private dwelliiig-liouse, 
or any premises, or a farm rated on certain 
values specified in 33 & 34 Viet. Ixxvii. G, is 
qualified and liable to serve on special juries. 
According to the law of Scotland, tlie iiurii- 
berof the jury ill criminal case.s is fifteen; 
and the majority of that number determiii’e 
what tlie verdict sliall lie. In civil cases, 
and in revenue cases before the (.'oiirt of 
Exchequer, the number of the jury is twelve, 
and the jury are not required to be unani- 
mously agreed in their verdict, In all eases 
of high treason the jury also consists of 
tivelve, and their verdict must be unani- 
mous, as in England. In Scotland there is 
no grand-jury. — CZtaKciige of jurors. Wee 
Challenge, 7.-2. A body of men selected 
to adjudge prizes, &c., at a public exhibi- 
tion. 

Jury (jn'rl), a. [Perhaps from Pg. ajuda, 
help.] Naut. a term applied to a thing em- 
ployed to serve temporarily in room of sorae- 
tliiiig lost; as, ay«)’!/-mast; ayw/ry-rnddin’. 

Jury-box (ju'ri-bok.s), n. The place iu a 
court where the jury sit. 

w, isig; wli, loMg; zh, azure.— See ICE v. 
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Juryman (ju'ri-miiiO, n. one who is im- 
piiiinelled Oil a jury, or wlio serves as a 
juror. 

Tfia huiiB-ry judges soon the sentence sfen, 

And wretcheii Ining^ thatjufymen may dme. /ope. 

Jury-mast (ju'ri-mast), n. A nitist erected 
in ;i ship, to supply the place of one carried 
away in a tempest or an engagement, &c. 
Jury-process (ju'ri-pro-ses), n. The writ 
for the suinmoiiing of a jury. 

Jury-rigged (jiYri-rigd), a. Ncmt. rigged m 
a temporary niaiiner. 

Jury-rudder (ja'ri-md-cr), n.. iVaitt. a tem- 
porary sort of rudder employed in ship.s, 
when an accident has befallen the original 
one. . 

Jussel t (jus'sel), 11 . [From Fr. jus, L. jus, 
broth.] A dish made of several sorts of 
meat minced together. 

Jussi (jus'si), n. A delicate fibre produced 
ill Manilla from some iiiidescrihed plant, of 
which dresses, cfce., are made. Simmonds. 
Just (just), a. [Fr. juste, L. jitslus, what i.s 
according to jus, the rights of man,] 1. Act- 
ing or disposed to act conformably to what 
is right; rendering or disposed to render to 
each one his due; equitable in the distribu- 
tion of justice; upright; impartial; fair. 

We know your grace to be a man 
and upright. ShaA. 

Men are coinsnonly to virtue and goodness 

as to praise it in otliers, even when tliey do not prac- 
tise it in themselves. TiiloUon, 

8- :lUghteons; blameless:; pm-e; living in 
exact conformity to the divine will. 

There is not a yajr man upon earth, that doeth 
' good, and sinneth not. Eccl, vH. 20. 

a True to iiromises; faithful; as, jmt to one's 
word or engagements: frequently with 0 /. 

yrwriy thy word, in every thought sincere. Pope. 

■4. Conformed to rules or principles of jus- 
tice; conformed to truth; rightful; legiti- 
mate; well-founded; not feigned, forced, or 
: invented. 

y-ust balances,./ir.fr weights, a fttsi ephah, and a 
jwst hin, shall ye have. Lev. xix. 3S. 

Crimes were laid to his charge too many, the least 
whereof being just, had bereaved him of estimation 
and credit. Hooker. 

6. Conformed to fact; exact; accurate; pre- 
cise; neither too much nor too little; neither 
more nor less; as, jmt expressions; just 
images or representations ; a just descrip- 
tion. ‘ A, jMst seven-night.’ Shale. ‘Ajtist 
pound.’ Mak. 

Bring me just notice of the numbers dead. Skak. 
Once on a time La Mancha’s knight, they say, 

A certain bard encountering on the way, 

Discoursed in terms as Just, with looks as sage, 

As ere could Dennis of the laws o’ the stage. Pape. 

<). Conformed to what is proper or suitable; 
regular; orderly; due; lit. ‘The war . . . 
I'anged in its jMst array.’ Addison. 

Pleaseth your lordship 

To meet his ssacejusi distance ’tween our armies. 

. Shak. 

/. In accordance with justice or equity;' 
equitable; due; merited; as, a just recom- 
pense or reward. — 8. Full ; reaoliing the 
common standard; complete. 

So that once the skirmish was like to have come to 
a/Kri: battle. Knoiles. 

. He was a comely personage, a little abmujmt 
stature. Paeon. 

—Riffhteous, Just. See under Righteous. 
Juat (just), n. That which is just; justice. 

. ‘ Strength from truth divided and from just, ’ 
Milton. 

Just (just), ado. 1. Close or closely; near 
or nearly in place; as, he stood htsf by the 
: speaker and. heard what he said.— 2. Ex- 
actly or nearly in time; almost; immedi- 
ately; immediately before or after; as.jMst at 
, that moment he arose and fled.— 3. Exactly; 
nicely ; accurately; as, they remained just 
of the same opinion. 

’Tis with our judgments as our watches; none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. Pope. 
And havingjKfr enough, not covet more. Di-jideit. 

4. iN’arrowly; barely; only; as,he just escaped 
without injui’y.—RMtyitsf, barely; scarcely. 
Just (just), n. See .TousT. . 

Just (just), !;, i. Same as Joust. : : 

Juste-au-corps (zhiist-o-kor), n. [Fr.] A 
close body-coat, similar to, if not identical 
with the jupon. Fairholt. 

Juste-milieu (zliust-me-lye), n. [Fr.. the 
. golden mean.] The true mean; speciflcally 
applied to that method of administering 
government which consists in maintaining 
. Tteelf by moderation and conciliation be- 
;:tw:eeii the extreme parties on either side. 
Justice (jus'tis), n. [Fr., from L.jvstftia, 

-v ftom jMius, jus^ 1, The quality of being ’ 


just; just conduct; justness: (a) the render- 
ing to every one what is his due; practical 
conformity to the laws and to principles of 
rectitude in conduct; honesty; integrity; up- 
rightness. (6)Conformitytotruthandreality; 
fair representation of facts respecting merit 
or demerit; impartiality; as, in oriticisms, 
narrations, history, or discourse, it is a duty 
to do justice to every man, whether friend 
or foe, (e) Agreeableness to right; rightful- 
ness; as, he proved the justice of his claim. 

2. Just treatment; vindication of right; re- 
quital of desert; merited reward or punish- 
ment. 

Thou shall have justice at his hands. Skak. 

Examples of justice must be made for terror to 
some. Bacon. 

If my speech offend a noble heart, 

Thyarm may do thee Justice. Skak. 

3. A person commissioned to hold courts, 
or to try and decide controversies and ad- 
minister justice to individuals; a judge, 
e.speeially one of a superior court, as in 
the English Supreme Court of Judicature. 
—Justices of the peace, magistrates specially 
entrusted with the conservation of the 
peace. In Britain they are unpaid magis- 
trates holding their commission from the 
crown, who try offences of a trivial sort, 
and discharge numerous other functions.— 
Justices of the quorum, justices nominated 
expressly, so that certain business cannot be 
transacted without their presence.— Eord 
ChUf Justice, the title given in England to 
the chief judge or justice of the Queen's 
Bench division of the High Goiu’tof Justice, 
who is also em officio one of the judges of 
the Court of Appeal. There are also Chief 
Justices in the Colonies and the XT. States.— 
Lord Justice -clerk of Scotland, the vice- 
president of the Court of Justiciary, and the 
Iiresidiiig judge of that court in absence of 
the lord president of the Court of Session. 
He is one of the officers of state for Scot- 
land, and one of the commissioners for 
keeping the Scottish regalia. He is always 
one of the senators of the College of Justice, 
and president of the second division of the 
Court of Session. — Lord Justice-general, the 
highest judge in Scotland, also called the 
Lord President qf the Court of Session. For- 
merly the office of justice -general was a 
sinecure and not a judicial one; but the title 
is now, since 1831, associated with that of 
the lord president.— Eords-yiesfices, persons 
formerly appointed by the sovereign to act 
for a time as Ms substitute in the supreme 
government, either of the whole kingdom 
dr of a part of it. Thus when George I. 
we.nt abroad in May, 1719, he intrusted the 
government during his absence to thirteen 
lords-justices, and nineteen lords-justices 
and guardians were also appointed wlien 
George IV. went to Hanover in 1821, The 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland is a familiar ex- 
ample of a lord-justice.— Jedioood or Jed- 
dart justice, a term applied in Scotland to 
the act of executing a prisoner and trying 
him afterwards: from Jedburgh, a Scotch 
border town, where many of the border 
raiders were said to have been hanged with- 
out even the formality of a trial. 

We will h£ive f eilwood justice— \ia.vi.s in haste and 
try at leisure. .... sir IP, Scott. 

Justicet (jus'tis), v.t. To administer jus- 
tice to. 

The king delivered him to the French king to be 
yKjh'ren; by him at his pleasure. jkapward. 

Justlceablet (jus'tis-a-H), a. Liable to ac- 
count in a court of justice. , 

Justice Ayre. [See Eyre.] In Scots laio, a 
circuit through the kingdom made by the 
lords of justiciary for the distribution of 
justice. 

Justicemeixtt (jus'tis-ment), ri. Adminis- 
tration of justice; procedure in courts. 
Justicert (jus'tis-fir), n. An administrator 
of justice. 

0 give me cord, or knife, or poison. 

Some upright Skak. 

Justiceship (jus'tis-ship), ». The office or 
dignity of a justice. 

Justicia (jus-ti'shi-a), n. . [From J. Justice, 
the name of an eminent horticulturist ] A 
genus of ornamental flowering plants of the 
nat. order Acanthaceas, growing in damp 
tropical and suh-tropioal regions, especially 
in India and South Africa. In the genus as 
defined by Linnfeiis numerous medicinal 
plants were included, anch as J. nasuta, 
now Mhitmeanthus communis, used in In- 
dia in the treatment of sldn diseases, and J. 
(now Andrographis) panicvlatw, a well 
known bitter.. . They are herbs or shrubs, , 


Fate, far, fat, fgU; me, mot, hiir; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bifll; 


with terminal spikes of often hand,soine 
flower’s. 

Justiciable (jus-ti'shi-a-bl), a. Proper to be 
brought before a court of justice. 
Justiciary, Justiciar (jus-ti'shi-a-ri, jus-ti'- 
shi-er), n. [L. justieiarius.] 1. Ah adminis- 
trator of justice.— 2. An oflicer instituted by 
William the Conqueror; a lord chief-justice. 
The office of chief justiciary was one of high ' 
importance in the early history of English 
jurisprudence. He presided in the king’s 
court, and in the exchequer, and his autho- 
rity extended ever all other cimi’ts. He was 
ex officio regent of the kingdom in the king’s 
absence.— 3. t One that boasts of the justice 
of his own act. 

I believe it would be no hard matter to unravel 
and run through most of the pompous austerities and 
fastings of many religious operator-S and splendid 
Justiciaries. South. 

—High Court of Justiciary, the supreme 
criminal tribunal of Scotland. Its judges 
are the lord justice-general, lord justice- 
clerk, and five of the lords of session, ap- 
pointed by patent. Its decisions are final. 
Justicies (jus-ti'si-ez), n. In English law, a 
writ directed to the sheriff empowering him 
to hold plea of debt in his county court for 
any sum, his usual j iirisdiction being limited 
to sums under 40s. : now obsolete. 

Justico, Justicoat (jus'ti-ko, just'i-kot), n. 
[Vr.juste-au-Gorps.] A waistcoat with sleeves; 
a close coat; a juste-au-corps. 

Justifiable (jus'ti-fi-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being justified or proved to be just; capable 
of being pronounced just; defensible; vindi- 
cable; as, no breach of law or moral obliga- 
tion is justifiable. 

Just are the ways of God, 
M\AJustiJial>lela men. Milion. ' :■ 

—Justifiable homiaide. See Homicide.— 
Syn. Defensible, viiulicable, warrantable,: 
excusable. 

Justifiableness (jus'ti-fi-a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being Justifiable; rectitude; pos- ; 
sibility of being defended or vindicated. : 
Justifiably (jus'ti-fi-a-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner that admits of vindication or justifica- 
tion; rightly. , 

Justification (jns'ti-fl-ka"slioii),ji. [Fr.,fi’om 
justifier, to justify.] The act of justifying 
or state of being justified : (a) a showing to 
be just or confoi’inable to law, rectitude, or 
propriety; vindication; defence; as, the cour^ 
listened to the evidence and arguments in 
justification of the prisoner’s conduct. 

I hope, for my bcothei's jicrti/ication, he wrote this 
but as an essay or taste of my virtue. ,'ihak. 

Specifically, (&) in Icm, the showing of a 
sufficient reason in coui’t why a defendant 
did what he is called to answer. Pleas in 
justification must set foi’th .some special 
matter, (c) In theol. the act by wliioh a per- 
son is accounted just or righteous in the 
sight of God, or placed in a state of salva- 
tion; remission of sin and absolution from 
guilt and punishment. 

In such righteousness 
To them by faith imputed, they may find 
yj/j/yfcaAte towards God, and peace 
Of conscience. Milton. 

(d) The act of adjusting or making exact; the 
act of causing the various parts of a com- 
plexobjeot to fit together; as, inprinfing, the 
putting equal space between the words in 
each liiie, making the lines of precisely the 
same length, and the like, (e) The act of 
judging; condemnation; punishment with 
death; execution. [Scotch.] 

Justificative (jus-tifi-kat-iv), a. Justifying; 
having power to justify; justificatory. 
Justificator (jus-tifi-kat-er), n. One who 
justifies, as, in law, a compurgator who by 
oath justified the innocent; also, a jiu'y- ,; 
man, because the jurymen justify thatparty 
for whom they deliver their vei'dict. 
Justificatory 0us-tif'i-kii-to-ri), a. Vindica- 
tory; defensory. 

Justifier (jus'ti-fi-Sr), n. One who justifies; 

(a) one who vindicates, supports, or defends. 

(b) One who pardons and absolves from guilt 

and punishment. : ^ / 

That ha might be just, and tire justifier of him 
which believeth in Jesus. Rom. iii, ,26., / 

Justify (jus'ti-fi), ?;.f. pret, & pp. justified; 
ppr. justifying. [Fr. justifier; L. juspus,. 
just, md facio, to make.] 1. To prove or, 
show to be just or conformable to lawj right, 
justice, propriety, or duty ; to defend or 
maintain; to vindicate as right; to warrant. ■ 

Curable evils justify clamorous complaints ; the 
incunable only prayers. De Quincey. : 

2, To declare free from guilt or blame; to 
absolve; to clear.:- 

I cannot Justify whom the law condemns. Slusk. 


Oil, pound; ; ii, Sc. abime; y. Sc. icy. 



JUSTIFY 
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3. In iheol. to pardon and clear from guilt; 
to treat as just, tlioiigli guilty and deserv- 
ing iiiinishnioiit ; to pardon. —4. To jirove 
iiy evidence; to verify; to establish; as, to 
jmtifi/ the truth of an obseivation. Addison. 

i here could pluck his highness’ frown upon you. 
And justify you traitors. Shak, 

, 5. To make exact ; to cause to tit, as the 
parts of a eoiniilex object; to adjust, as in 
printing. See Justification, (ti). —6. To 
judge; to condemn ; to ptuiish with death ; 
totaecute. [Scotch.] 

It was concluded by tlie king and counsel that ne 
should hiA justified on a certain day. Pitscattie, 

—To justify hail, in laiu, to prove the suffi- 
ciency of bail or sureties in i»oint of pro- 
perty, &o.--SyN. To defend, vindicate, main- 
tain, exonerate, excuse, exculpate, absolve. 
Justify (jus'ti-fi), y.f. To agree; to suit; to 
conform exactly; to form an even surface 
or true line with something else. 

Justinian (Ju.s-tin'i-an), a. Belonging to 
the institutes or laws of the Iloinan em- 
peror Justinian. 

Justinianist (j us-tin'i-an-ist), n. One who 
is deeply read in the institute.s of Justinian; 
one acquainted with civil law. 

Jnstle (.ius'l), n. i. pret. & pp. justled; ppr. 
jmtling. [See Jostle,] To run against; to 
encounter; to strike against; to clash; to 
jostle. 

The chariots shall rage in the streets, ttiey shall 
jiislle one agtiinst .mother in the broad ways. 

N;i!i. ii. .f. 

Justle (jus'l), V. t. To push; to drive ; to force 
by rushing against. 

Where several obligations seem to interfere, and, 
as it were, justle one another. South. 

The surly commons shall respect deny, 

And justle peerage out witli property. Dry den. 

Justle (jus'l), n. An encounter or shock. 

Every little Justle, 

Whidt i.s but the ninth part of a sound thump. 

Beuu. &■ FI. 

Justly (|u.st'li), adv. In a just manner; in 
conformity to law_, justice, or propriety; by 
right; hone.stly; fairly; projperly; accurately; 
exactly; as, the offender is justly condemned; 
his character is justly described. 

Notliing canjftrrf/y be despised that cannot yKr/fy 
be blaniea : where there is no choice there can be no 
blame. South. 

Their feet assist their hands, and Justly beat ttis 
ground. Dryden. 

Justness (just'nes), n. The quality of being 
ju.st; conformity to truth; justice; reason- 
ableness; equity; accuracy; exactness; as, 
the justness of a description or representa- 
tion ; the justness of a cause or of a de- 
mand; the justness of iiroportions. 

’Tis . . . not tlie Justness of a cause, but the valour 
of tlie soldiers that must win the field. South, 

•Syn. Accuracy, exactness, correctness, pro- 
priety, fitness, reasonableness, equity, up- 
j-ightness, justice. 


K, the eleventh letter and the eighth con- 
sonant of the English alphabet, represent- 
ing one of the sounds of the original Indo- 
European alphabet, 'The letter was com- 
monly employed in Greek, and in the oldest 
period of Latin, though hardly used in 
classical Latin. Kor is it used by the Ro- 
mance languages except in a few borrowed 
words. In the Teutonic languages, on the 
other hand, it is much employed. In Anglo- 
Saxon 7c was occasionally used, but c was 
regularly employed for the same sound, 
being always hard (even before e and i). Up 
till the thirteenth century this letter was 
seldom used. It gradually became com- 
moner, however, when c had partly lost its 
own special force, and now has as its most 
characteristic function the representation of 
the hard guttural sound before the vowels e 
and i, c being written before a, o, and u. 
At the end of monosyllabic stems it is very 
common, and if the preceding vowel sound is 
: short this letter is in effect doubled by the 
insertion of c before it; if the simple vowel 
is long this is indicated by an e placed after 
the & Ii has always the same sound, ac- 
cording to which it is classed as a guttural 
mute, explosive, or momentary consonant, 
and represents a hard or surd articulation, 


;ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go‘, j, iob; 


Jut (jut), u.(. pret. & pp. jutted; ppr. jut- 
ting. [xl different spelling of jet.] To shoot 
forward; to project beyond the main body; 
as, the jutting part of a building. ‘ Diamond 
ledges that jut from the dells.’ Tennyson. 

Jut ti. That whieli juts; a projection. 
‘Zigzag paths and jwfs of pointed rooks.’ 
Tennyson. 

Jute (jut), n. [Orissa, jhot] A fibrous sub- 
stance resembling hemp, imported from 
India. It is prepared by maceration from 
the liber or inner bark of Cm-chorus capm- 
la7is, and to a less extent from C. olitorius, 
the Jews’-mallow. In India it is made espe- 
cially into cloth for bags, and in this country 



it is used in the manufacture of stair and 
other carpets, bagging, and such like coarse 
fabrics. It is also used to mix with silk in 
the manufacture of cloth for ladies’ dresses 
and the like. Jute takes on a fine dye, but 
the colours are apt to fade, and the material 
itself cannot stand exposure to water. 

Jutlander (jut'land-er), »i. A native or in- 
habitant of Jutland. 

Jutlandish (jut'land-ish), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Jutland, or to the people of Jut- 
land. 

Juttingly (jiit'ing-li), adv. In a jutting 
manner ; projectingly. 

Jutty (jut'i), «. A projection in a build- 
ing; also, a pier or mole; a jetty. 

No Jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, or coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle. 

Shah. 

Jutty t (jut'i), uf. To project beyond. 

As doth a g^alled rock 
O’erhang 3.ndjteiiy his confounded base. 

Juttyt (jut'i), v.i. To jut. 


K. 


produced by pressing the root of the tongue 
against the palate, tvith a depression of the 
lower jaw and opening of the teeth. It is 
closely allied to the sound of in go, from 
which it differs only in the fact that it 
checks or stops the emission of breath in- 
stead of voice. It is less closely allied to the 
sound of ng in fing, which is pronounced 
with the same contact of the tongue with 
the upper part of the mouth, but the uvula 
is allowed to drop, and the voice goes 
through the nose. As already intimated, at 
the beginning of a syllable it is hardly found 
in pure English words before any other 
vowel except e and i. Nor is it ever doubled, 
ok being used for kk, as mentioned above. 
Formerly, ft was added to c in certain words of 
Latin or Greek origin, as in musicic, puhliclc, 
repuhlich, but is now omitted as superfluous. 
Kn forms a common initial combination in 
English words, but in this position the ft is 
now silent, as in lemw, knife, knee, although 
in some districts of .Britain, as in the north 
of Scotland, its sound is still heard, as it is 
in German words beginning with this com- 
bination. Before r or I as an initial com- 
bination this sound is represented by c, as 
in cream, clean, while an initial k sound and 
a w sound coming together are commonly 


ii, Fr. ton; ng, sing; m, then; th, (inn; 


Jut -window (jut'win-dO), n. A window 
that projects from the line of a building. 
Juvenal (ju've-nal), n. [A corruption of 
juvenile, used in jest.] A youth; a young 
man; a juvenile. ‘ The juvenal, the prince, 
your master, whose chin is not yet fledged.’ 
Shale. ‘ This rustic juvenal parted fi’om me 
in perfect health. ’ Sir W. Scott. ^ 

Juvenescence (ju-ven-es'ens), n. The state 
of being juvenescent ; a growing young. 
Juvenescent (ju-ven-es'ent), a. [L. juvenes- 
ceris, juve'iiescentis, ppr. of juvmesco, to 
grow young again, from juvanis, young. J 
Becoming young. 

Juvenile (ju've-nil), a. [L. juvenilis, from 
juvenis, young, Skr. yuvan.] 1. Young; 
youthful; as, jiivetiile years or age.— 2. Per- 
taining or suited to youth; as, juvenile 
sports. — Syn. Youthful, puerile, boyish, 
childish. 

Juvenile (ju've-nil), n. A young person or 
youth. 

Juvenileness (ju-ve-niTnes), n. The state 
of being juvenile; youthfulness; juvenility; 
as, the juvenileness of a person’s appear- 
ance. 

Juvenility (ju-ve-nil'i-ti), n. 1. Youthful- 
iiess ; youthful age.— 2. Light and careless 
manner; the niaimei's or customs of youth. 

Customary strains and abstracted Jtivenilities 
have made it difficult to commend and speak credibly 
in dedic.ations. Glanville. 

Juventatet (ju'ven-tat), ?i. [L. juventas, 
juventatis, youth, from juvenis, young.] 
Youtli; the age of youth. 

Juvia (ju'vi-a), 11 , The fruit of the Bertkol- 
letia excelsa, commonly called Brazil-nut 
(which see). 

Juwansa, Juwanza (ju-wan'za), n. The 
camel’s thorn (A lhagi Maurcr um), a shrubby 
spiny eastern plant belonging to the nat. 
order leguminoscB. It is Said to distil a 
inanna-Iike gum of which camels are fond. 
Juxtapose (juks-ta-poz'), v,t, 'To place 
near or next ; to place side by side. ‘ The 
said ganglia being nothing more than the 
juxtaposed flattenings-out of the central 
cords.’ Nineteenth Century. 

Juxtaposit (juks-ta-poz'it), v.t. [L.juxU-, 
near, and posit (which see).] To place con- 
tiguous or in close connection. 
Juxtaposition (juks'ta-p6-zi"shon), n. The 
act of juxtapositing, or state of iieing jUx- 
taposited; the act of placing or state of 
being placed in nearness or contiguity, as 
the parts of a substance or of a composition; 
as, the connection of words is sometimes to 
be ascertained by jMiciajiosiKon. 

yuxlajQsiiioK is a very unsafe criterion of con- 
tinuity. Hare, 

Juzail (ju-zal'), n. A kind of heavy rifle used 
by the Affghaus. 

Jymoldt (jim'old), a. Same as Ginmdl: 
Jysse (jis), 11 , See Gis. 


written Q-M, as quake, queen {k. Sax, cweccan, 
cfwin). According to Grimm’s law when the 
same roots occur in English and Sanskrit, or. 
the languages with which Sanskrit usually 
agrees, Greek, Latin, &c., the English 7f (like 
that of the Gothic and Low German dialects 
generally)representsthe< 70 f the series of lan- 
guages mentioned, and when the same roots 
occur in English and Old High German, the 
English ft repi’esents the Old High German 
oh ; thus, E. kin is the Gr. genos, L. genus, 
and the 0. H. G. chunni, —As a contraction E 
stands for Knight, as K.B., Knight of the 
Bath ; K.G., Knight of the Garter; K.C.B., 
Knight Commander of the Bath; K. T., 
Knight of the Thistle; and K.H., Kniglit of 
Hanover. 

Kaaba (kii'a-ba), n. Same as Caaba, 

Kaaling (ka'ling), n. A bird, a species of 
starling, found in China. 

Kaaiua (ka'ma), n. A South African ante- 
lope {Buhalis caania), the haarte-beest of 
the Dutch colonists, and the most common 
of all thelarge antelopes. It inhabits plains, 
is gregai'ious, and capable ol .domestica- 
tion. Its flesh resembles beef. Written also 
Caama. 

Kab (kab), n. A Hebrew measure. See 
Cab. 


w, trig; wli, io7ug; zh, azure.--Sce Key. 
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Kabala (kulVa-lii), n. Hnnuj as Cahhaln.. 
Kabani ‘(ka-b!i'n.i), n, A person who, in 
oriental states, siipplicB the place of a not- 
ary-piiblio: a kind of attorney in the .Levant 
lV//nrfcin. . 

IJAtoaasoti (!:a-baa'so), «. [S. American 

iiiinit'.) A iiiOinber of the fnm-th of the 
five ilivisious into which Cuvier arran&a'd 
the Aniiftrtillos; also specifically applied to 
the twelve-hiiticltHl armadillo. 

R a.hi Ti (ka'hhi), n. A species of marriage in 
iise ainong Mohammedans, which is not 
coiiHidereii as binding for life, but is solem- 
nized on condition that the husband allo%vs 
the wife a certain sum of money in case of 
Hep.'inition. Wharton. 

Kaiiob, Kabab (lea-bob', ka-babO, n. and v. 
Same as Cabob. 

KabooR (ka-bbk'), n. A clay ironatono 
found in Ceylon, whose decomposition forms 
ii fertile reddish loam. 

Kadarite (kad'ilr-it), n. One of a sect 
:imong the Mohammedans who deny the doc- 
trine of predestination and maintain that 
of free-will. 

Kadi, Kadlaster (kad'l or ka' di, kfi-di-as- 
t6r),:n. Same as Cadi. 

Kae(ka). n. A jackdaw. [Scotch.] 

■ la spite o' a' the thievish 

■ That haunt St. Jamie’s. Buvms. 

Kaffer, KafEr, u. SeeKAPra. 

Kaflle, n. A slave -caravan in Africa; a 
coille or canfle. See next article. 

Kafilab, Kama (kaf'i-la), tt. fAr.] A cara- 
van or party travelling 'with camels. Our 
early navigator.^ applied the term to convoys 
of merchant sliips. 

Kafir, Kaifer (Uaf'er). n. {kv. K&fir, an 
unheliever, an infidel.] 1. One of a race 
spread over a considerable territory in South- 
i eastern Africa e.xtendiiig from Ciipe Colony 
to alMut Oelagoa Bay, ami living partly in 
British teri'itoi'y, so called originally by the 
Ml dmmmedan inhabittmts of Eastern Africa 
on account of their refusal to accept the faith 
of Mohaniraed. Tlieyare of a bronze colour, 
with woolly tufted hair, tall, well-made, 
athletic, and acute in intellect, and have 
maintained several wars again-st the British. 
2. 'L’he language of th® Kafirs. ■ Written 
&\mi Caf)v, Caffer, Saffre, Kaffir. 

Kafir, Kaffer (kaffir), a. Of or belonging 
to the Kafirs ; as, Kafir tongue ; Kafir cn.s- 
toms. 

Kafir-bread (k;if'Or-brod),n. Same aaCaffer- 
breml. 

Kaftan (kaf 'fan), n. [Pcr.'l A garment worn 
in 'rurkey, Egypt, and other eastern coun- 
tries, consisting of a Mud of long vest tied 



Persons of the upper class wearing the Kaftan. 


round at the waist with the girdle and hav- 
ing sleeves long enough to e.xteud beyond 
tlie points of the fingers. A long cloth coat 
is worn above it. 

Kago(k!igo), n. f.rapaneso.] A kind of open 
pafaiKiuin used in Japan. 

Kagu (kii'go). n. A crested grallatorial bird 
. (Kldnoohetiw juhatus) of Jfew Caledonia.: 
Eaiiau (ka-liou'), n. [From its cry.] 'ilie 
proboscis - monkey (Nasalis larmtus), a, 
/. monkey remarkable for the great length 
of its nose. It is reddish-brown in colour, 
about 3 feet in height when erect, grega- 
: rious in its habits, and very active. It Is a 
/.native of Borneo. 

Kail (kal), n. [Comp. loel. Icdl, Ban. kaal. 

/ Bee Cole.] I, A variety of JJmssfca oleraeea, 
/having curled or wrinkled leaves, but not 
forming into a close heart or head as the 
common cabbage; colewort.~2. In Scotland, 
the name given to the different varieties of 
Brmma, oleraeea, as cabbage, broeoli, eauli- 
./flower, Brussels sprouts, &e., hut more 
commonly restricted to the 'vaiiety, above 


me, met, hfir; jiine, 
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mentimicd.- -3. A broth made in Scotland 
in which kail is a leading ingredient; hence 
any soup, no matter of what composed, and 
by a further extension dinner generally.— 
To give one his kail through, tAc reek, to give 
him a severe reproof ; to subject one to a 
complete scolding. [Scotch.] 

Kail-blade (kal'blad), n. A colewort-leaf. 
[Scotch.] „ 

Kail-runt (kal'rnnt), n. The stem of the 
eolewort. [Scotch.] 

i'ieiit Iiaet o't wad hae pierced the heart 

O' TL Bnrfis. 

Kail-worm (kal'wfirm), n. A caterpillar. 
[.Scotch.] 

Kail-yard (Irfiryfird), n. A eahhage-garden. 
[Scotch.] 

Kaim, Kame (kam), n. [A form of Conil). 
Comp. Icel. kambr, a comb, a crest or ridge 
of a hill.] [Scotch.] 1. A comb ; a honey- 
comb.— 2. A low ridge; the crest of a hill ; 
specifically, in geol. a narrow, elongated, 
generally fiat-topped ridge of gravel of the 
post-glacial period, occurring scattered over 
the lower portions of the great valleys of 
Scotland and Ireland. Called also Eskar, 
and in Sweden iisan See ESKAR. — 3. A 
camp or fortress. 

Kaim, Kame (kam),uf. To comb. [Scotch.] 
Kain, Cane (kan), n. [L.I|. cana, eanum, 
a tax or tribute, from Gael, cetwm, the head, 
poll-money.] In Scotland, a duty paid by 
a tenant to his landlord, as poultiy, eggs, 
&c., deliverable in terms of his lease; hence 
any tax, tribute, or duty exacted, 

Kainlte (ka'nlt), w. [6r. kdinos, recent.] 
A mineral found in Germany, since recent 
times used as a manure, chiefly for the 
jmtash it contains. 

Kainozoic (ka-no-z6'ik),a. Same as Cavmzcno. 
Kaiser (kl'zfir), n, [G.J An emperor. See 
CJ3SAE. 

Kakapo (kidi'a-po), n. [Native name.] The 
owl-parrot, a New Zealand parrot, the Stn- 
gops habroptilus, much resembling an owl, 
but of a greenish or mottled hue. It is noc- 
turnal in its habits, lying in holes during the 
day, and is the only knoym bird liavlng large 
wing,s whicii does not Use them for flight. 
It appears probable that it. will soon he 
extinct. This and S, greyi are tlie only 
known species of the genus. . 

Kakaralli (kak-a-rid'li), n. The wood of 
Leeythis ollaria, a tree common in Berner- | 
ara, which is very durable in salt water, I 
possessing the quality of resisting thecle- j 
predations of the sea-wonn and barnacle. 
KaKodyle, Kakodyl (kak'6-dil, kak'6-dil), 
n, [Gr. kakos, bad, and odode, smell.] 
(As Callf,.) A metalloid radical, a compound 
of arsenic, hydrogen, and carbon. It was 
first obtained in a separate state by Bun- 
sen, and formed the second instance of the 
isolation of a compound radical, that of 
cyanogen by Gay-Liissao being the first. It 
is a clear liquid, heavier than water, and 
refracting light strongly. Its smell is in- 
snpportably offensive (whence its name), 
and its vapour is highly poisonous. It is 
spontaneously inflammable in air. Alkar- 
sine is the protoxide of kakodyle. Written 
also Kalcodtile, Caeodyle. See ApkAesine. 
Kakoxene, Kakoxine (Ica-koka'en, ka-koks'- 
in), n. [Gr kakos, evil, and aewos, a stran- 
ger or guest.] Amineral occuiring in brown 
or red radiated crystals in the ironstone of 
Zbirow, in Bohensia. It contains phosphoric 
acid in combination with peroxide of iron, 
about SO per cent, of water of crystalliza- 
tion, and sometimes a little magnesia, lime, 
and silica. Written also . Oacoajejic . and 
Cacomnite. ■■■■.'./.. 

Kalaf (ka-laf), n. A mUdicated water ob- 
tained in Egyiit and other parts of North 
Africa from the male catkins of Salnc cep'j/p- 

tiaocii ■ ' ■■■ -;/ :. 

Kaland (kaland), n. [Broliably from B, Ka- 
lendw, the first day of the month.] A lay 
fraternity which originated in Germany in 
the tliirteentli century. The members as- 
sembled on the first of each raonth to pray 
for their deceased friends, after which they 
took a rejiast in common.] The ceremonies 
gradually degenerated into excesses, and 
the fraternity was abolished. 

Kale (kill), n: [See OoiE.] , 1. Colewort, See 
ICaiIi.— 2. Sea-kale or .Cmmbe mar itima. 
SeeCftAMBE. 

Kaleidophon, Kaleidophoae (kEv-ll'do-fon, 
ka-li'do-fon), n. [Gr, kalos, beautiful, eiclos, 
form, and pAone, sound.] An instrument 
invented by Sir Charles Wheatstone for ex- 
hihiting the vibrations of an elastic rod. If 
an elastic rod, fixed at one end and having 


tiie free end suimounted witii a polisiied 
knoll, be set a vibrating by a blow or by 
bending it, beautiful curves of vibration 
will be exhibited to the eye. 

Kaleidoscoiie (ka-li'do-skdp), n. [Gr. kalos, 
beautiful, eidos, appearance, form, figure, 
and skoped, to view.] An optical instrument 
invented by Sir D. Brewster, for the purpose 
of creating and exhibiting, by reflections, a 
variety of beautiful colours and symmetrical 
forms, and enabling the ohseiwer to render 
peraianent such as may appear appropriate 
for any branch of the ornamental aids. In 
its simplest form the instrument consists of 
a tuba containing two reflecting surfaces 
inclined to each other at any angle which is 
an aliquot part of 300°. The eye-glass placed 
immediately against one end of the mirrors 
as well as a glass similarly situated at tiieir 
other end ara of clear glass; the tube is con- 
tinued a little beyond this second glass, and 
its termination is closed by a disc of ground 
glass. In the cell thus formed are placed 
beads, pieces of coloured glass or other .smul 1, 
bright -coloured, diaphanous objects, and 
the change produced in tlieir positions gives 
rise to the different symmetrical figui-es. 
Kaleidoscopic, Kaleidoscopical (ka-li'do- 
skop'flk, ka-li'do-skop"ik-al), a. Relating to / 
the kaleidoscope. 

Kalendar, Kalendarial (kal'en-dfir, kal- 
en-da'ri-al). See C.alendar, Calendakiae. 
Kalender (kal'en-dfir), n. A sort of dervise. 
See Calenpee. 

Kalender, t n. A calendar; a guide or direc- 
tor. Chaucer. 

Kalends (kal'endz). Same as Calends. 

Kali ^a'le), A Hindu divinity; one of tiie 
names of Durga (which see). 

Kali (ka'li), n. [Ax. qalL .SeeALKALT.] A 
plant, a species of Saisola or glasswort the 
ashes of which are used in making glass. 
See AiiKAij. Potash or potassa is 'termed 
kali by the German chemists. 

Kalif (ka'lif). .See Calif. 

Kaliform (ka'li-form), a. Formed like kali 
or glasswort, 

Kallgenous (ka-lij'en-us), a. [Ha?!, anti 
Gr. getmao, to generate.] Producing alka- 
lies; specifically applied to certain metals 
which form alkalies with oxygen. The true 
kaligenous metals are potassima and sodium. 
Kalinin (ka'Ii-urn), n. [G. ko.li, potash. 
See Kali.] Another name for potassium, 
that from which its symbol R is derived,. 
Kaliyuga(kal-i-yiVga),n. [Sla'.,ageof jrah',] . 
The last of the four Hindu periods contaliieii 
in the great Yuga, equal to the iron age of 
classic mythology. It consisted of 432, OOd 
solar-sidereal years, and began some thou- 
sands of years before the Christian era. 

Ealki (kal'ke), n. An avatar or incarnation 
of Visimu, ■which it is considered will take 
place about the close of the Kaliyuga age, 
when all whose minds are given up to wick- 
edness shall he annihilated, and righteous- 
ness established on .earth; and the minds of 
those -who live at the close of that age shall 
he awakened and be as pellucid as cry.stal. 
Kalkulyiige,t «■ Calculation. Chaucer. 
KaUigrapuy (Ical-lig'ra-li), n. Bee Cai/lig- 

EAPHY. 

Kalliope (Ical-li'o-pe), n. Same as Calliope. 
Ealmia (Ical'mi-a), n. [After Peter Kuhn, a 
Swedish botanist of the eighteenth century. ] . 
'The name of a genus of smooth evergreen 
shrubs, natives of North America, belonging 
to: the nat. order Ericaceai, having entire, 
opposite or alternate, coriaceous, oblong or 
linear leaves, naked buds, and handsome . 
broadly bell-shaped or wheel-shaped showy / 
flowers. At least one species {K. angustk : : 
j'oiia) is poisonous to sheep; the species most 
generally cultivated is K. latifolia, the wood 
of which is hard and of considerable use. 
Kalmuck (kal'niuk), n. [From the people 
called Kahviieks or Calmueks.] 1. A kind 
of shaggy cloth resembling bear-skin.— 2; A . 
coarse cotton fabric made of various colours 
in Prussia. Sirmnonds. 

Kalong (ka'long), «. [Native name. ] A 
name given to several species of fox-bats ; 
specifically to the great frugivorous fox-bat 
of India. 

Kalotype (kal'o-tip), n. See Calotyi'e. 
Kaloyer (ka-loi'fir). See CALoymi. 

Kalpa (kaTpa), n. In Hindu chrou. a day or 
according to others a clay and night of Brah-, 
ma, or aperiod of 4,320, 000, 000 or 8,640,000,003 
solar-sidereal years. According to some the 
number of kalpas is infinite ; others limit 
them to thirty. A great kalpa, instead of a 
, day, comprises the life of Brahma. . 
Kalpa-Sfitra (kal-pa-su'tra), n. In Vedie 


pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, biill; 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 
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Uieratnre, tlie name of those Panskrifc works 
which treat of the ceremonial referring to 
the performance of a Vedic aacrifloe. 
SMseepee (kal-se'pe), ji. The Mahratta 
name for an elegant species of antelope, and 
signifying literally hlack-tail. 

Kalsomlne (kal'so-min), n. [See Calcimine. ] 
Same as Calcimine. 

Kam (kam), a. [Gael. Ir. W. cam, crooked.] 
CvookoA.— Clean learn, wholly awry; wholly 
from the purpose. ‘This is clean kam.’~ 
‘Merely awy.’ Shale. 

ICaiaa, Kamadeva (ka'inii, ka-mil-de'va), n. 
The Hindu god of love. 

Kaanaclli (kam'a-cln), n. Same as Kamieki, 
Kamala (ka-ma'la), »i. [Bengal name.] Tiie 
down covering the capsules of llottlera tine- 
toria, w'hioh is used in India for d.ydng silk 
a rich orange-brown, and is administered as 
a drug for the expulsion of tapeworm. 
Kamar-hand, n. See Cummeii-bund. 
KamhOU (Ifam'bdh The name given in the 
Kurile Islands to a seaweed {^Laminaria 
>• mccharina). It is a favourite dish among 
all Glasses in Japan, and is called by the 
■Russians sea-cabbage. 

Kame (kam), n. Same as Came. 

Kami (kam'e), m. a Japanese title belonging 
primarily to the celestial gods who formed 
the first my tholo,gical dynasty, then extended 
to the terrestrial gods of the second dynasty, 
and then to the long line of spiritual princes 
who are stiU represented by the mikado. 
Brando. 

KamicM(kam'i-clii), n. Thehorned-screamer 
or Palainedea cornuta. See Palamedea. 
Kamptulicon. (kamp-tu'li-kon), n. [Gr. 
Icamptos, flexible, and oulos, thick, close- 
pressed.] The name of a kind of floor-cloth 
composed of india-rubher, gutta percha, and 
ground cork. It is remarkably wiU'm, soft, 
mid elastic. 

Kamsin (Icam'sin), n. [Ar. khamsin, fifty, 
liecause it blows about fifty days.] A hot 
southerly wind in Egypt; the simoom. 
Kanitcliadale (kamt'cha-dal), n. A native 
of Kamtchatka. 

Kan, Katin (kan, ksin), n. Same as Khan, a 
chief or prince. 

Kant (kan), v.t. To ken; to know. 

Kanaka (ka-nak'a), n, A native of the 
Sandwich Islands; a Pacific islander. 
Kanari (kan-a're), n. The Canarium com- 
7nune. See Oahauium. 

Kanchil (kan'chil), n. A very small deer 
(Traguhis pyjpnoeus) inhabiting the Asiatic 
islands. Called also the Pigmy Musk-deer. 
See Teagulus. 

Kand (kand), n. The name given to fluor- 
spar by Cornish miners. 

Kane (kan), n. See Kain. 

Kangaroo (kaug'ga-rh), n. The native name 
of the animals of the genus Macropiis, a 
genus of marsupial mammalia peculiar to 
Australasia. They are the largest animals 



Aroe Kangaroo {Macropus lealadaius). 


having a double uterus or womb. An ex- 
ternal pouch or appendage to the abdomen 
exists, and in this the yoimg are carried 
for . months after birth. The limbs are 
strangely disproportioued, the fore-legs 
being small and short, whilst the hinder 
ones are long and powerful; the head, neck, 
and shoulders ai’e small, the body increasing 
in thickness to the rump ; the foi’e-legs are 
useless in walking, but used for digging or 
bringing food to the mouth; the hind-legs 
are used in moving, particularly in leaping, 
the tail, which is very powerful, being of 


ch, eftain; : eh, Sc. loch; g, ffo; i, iob; 


considerable assistance in making the spring. 
: Tlifi kangaroos feed entirely on vegetable 
substances, particularly oh grass.'' They 
have the stomach very long, and possess a 
large emeum. They represent in Australasia 
the ruminants of other regions. They as- 
semble in small herds under the guidance 
of the older ones. The gigantic, or red 
kangaroo (il/acropMs is sometimes 6 

feet in height, and is the lai'gest of the Aus- 
tralian animals. 

Kangaroo-apple (kang'ga-ro-ap-l), w. The 
fruit of a species of Solanum (S. lacinia twn), 
used in Australasia and Peru as food. 
Kangaroo-grass (kang'ga-rb-gras), n. -4«- 
thisteria australis, an Australian fodder 
grass held in high esteem. It is abundant, 
and much relished by cattle. 

Kangaroo -rat (kang'ga-rb-rat), n. See 
Bettong. 

Kantian (liant'i-an), n. A follower of Kant; 
a Kantist. 

Kantian (kant'i-an), a. Of or belonging to 
Kant, or his system of philosophy. 
Kantism (kant'izm), n. The doctrines or 
tlieoryof Kant, the German metaplrysician. 
Kantist (Ivaiit'ist), n. A disciple or follower 
of Kant, 

Kantry (kantTl), w. [W. cant, a circle, a 
hundred.] In Wales, a division of a county; 
a hundred. 

Kaolin, Kaoline (ka'6-lin), n. [Chinese 
kau-ling, higli ridge, the name of a hill 
wliere it is found.] A fine variety of clay, 
resulting from the decomposition of the 
felspar of a granitic rock under the influence 
of tile weather. It consists of 47 per cent, 
silica, 40 alumina, and 13 water. Kaolin 
forms one of the two ingredients in the 
oriental porcelain. The other ingredient is 
called in China petuntze. Its colour is white, 
with a shade of gray, yellow, or red. Kaolin 
occurs in China, Japan, Saxony, Cornwall, 
and near Limoges in Prance. The Chinese, 
Japanese, and Cornish kaolins are peculiarly 
white, and unctuous to the touch. 

I Kaolinite G^ii'd-lin-it), n. The crystalline 
form of kaolin, the two being chemically 
I identical. 

Kapnomar(liap'no-m!ir),n. See Capnomro. 
Karagan, Karagane (icar'a-gan), n. [Rus. 
karagan.] Vulpes Karagan, a species of 
gray fo.x found in the Russian empire. 
Karaite (kil'ra-it), n. A member of a Jewish 
sect which adheres to the letter of Sci’ipture, 
rejecting all oi-al traditions, and denying 
the binding authority of the Talmud. Tlie 
Karaites are opposed to the liabbinists. 
Karaskier (ka-ras'ki-erj, m. One of the 
chief officers of justice in Turkey. He re- 
sides at Constantinople, and is a member of 
tlie Ulema. 

Karatas (ka-ra'tas), n. Bromelia Karatas, a 
West Indian species of pine-apple. 
Karengia (kar-en'ji-a), n. A Central African 
grass {Pennisetum disticlmm), closely allied 
to tlie millet, whose seed affords the prin- 
cipal part of the food of the natives of the 
southern borders of the Sahara. 
Karmathian (kar-ma'thi-an), n. One of a 
Mohammedan sect which arose in Irak in 
the ninth century, so named from its prin- 
cipal apostle Karmat, a poor labom’er, who 
professed to be a prophet. They contem- 
lilated the enthronement of pure reason as 
the only deity, and abrogated many of the 
tenets of the Koran, such as that forbidding 
the use of wine. They maintained bloody 
wars with the Caliphs, and at one time were 
masters of Irak, Syria, and Araliia, but were 
eventually repressed. Some remnants of 
them are said to exist even yet at Hasa in 
Arabia. 

Karn (kiirn), n. [Coi'n.,acairn.] In mining, 
a pile or heap of rocks; sometimes, the solid 
rock. 

Karob (ka'rob), n. With goldsmiths, the 
twenty-fourth part of a grain. 

Karoo, Karroo (ka-roO, n. [Hottentot ka- 
rusa, hard, from the hardness of their soil 
under drought.] In phys. geog. the name 
given to the immense barren tracts of clayey 
table-lands of South Africa, which often rise 
terrace-like to the height of 2000 feet above 
the sea-level. It is only the want of water 
wliich prevents them being highly produc- 
tive. In the wet season they ai'e covered 
with grasses and flowers, which perish on 
the return of the dry season, when they 
become hard and steppe-like. 

Karpholite (kar'fol-it), n. [Gr. kaiphos, 
straw, and lithos,a stone.] A mineral found 
in granite in the Schlaokenwald tin-mines. 

It has a fibrous structure and a yellow col- 
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our, and is a hydrated silicate of alumina 
and manganese. AVi'itton also CarphuUte. 
Karphosiderlte (kar-fo-sld'er-it), ». [Gr. 

.straw, and si'd«?v>s, iron.] A straw- 
coloured mineral, hydrated phosphate of 
iron from Greenland. It occurs in renifonii 
masse.s. 

Earsteilite(k!lrs''ten-it), n. [From theminer- 
alogist K. J. B. Karsten.} In mineral, m- 
otlier name for anhydrite (which see)- 
Ka,rfcikeya (kiir-ti-ka'ya), n. [Hind.] In 
Hindu myth, the god of war, corresponding 
to the Latin Mars. He is commander-in- 
chief of the cele.stial armies. 

Karvel t (ktir'vel), n. Same as Caravel. 
Kastrilt (kas'tril), n. A kind of hawk; a 
kestrel. 

What a cast of kastriL' are these, to hawk after 
ladies thus '/ B.^onso?i. 

Katalysis (ka-ta'li-sis), n. Same as Cata- 
lysis. 

Katchup (kaoli'up), n. Same as Ketchup. 
Kate (kiit), n. A local name foj' the liram- 
hling ftnch (Fringilla moniifringilla), 
Kathetometer (feath-e-tom'et-er), n. Same 
as Cathetometer (which see). 

Kathode (kath'od), n. See Cathobb. 
Kation (kat'i-on), n. See Cation. 

Katsup (kat'sup), n. Same as Katchup. 
Kattimundoo (kat-ti-mmi'do), u. [Hind,] 
The milky juice of the East Indian plant 
Euphorbia Cattinvmuloo, resembling caout- 
chouc. It is used as a cement for metal, 
knife-liandles, &a. , but is not exported. 
Katydid (ka'ti-did), 7i. An orthopterous 
insect, Platyphyllum concavum, a species 
of grasshopper of a pale -green colour, 
found in the United States. It has its name 
' from its peculiar note, which closely resem- 
bles a shrill articulation of tiie three syl- 
lables Icat.-y-did, and is produced by the 
friction against each otlier of two mem- 
branes on the wing-covers of the males. In 
some districts it is to be heard during sum- 
mer from twilight till midnight. Its note 
is often alluded to by the American poets. 
Kauri-pine, n. Same as Cowrie-pine. 

Kava, Kawa (lia'va, ka'wa), n. 1. A species 
of pepper {Macropiper methysticuin), from 
whose root an intoxicating beverage is made 
by the South Sea Islanders, by steeping it in 
water, or by chewing and then steeping it. 
2. The beverage itself. Also called Ava. 
Kavass, Kawass (ka-vas', ka-was'), n. 
[Turk, kaiow&s. ] In Turkey, an armed con- 
stable; also, a government servant or cou- 
rier. 

Kaw [From the sound,] 'J'o cry 

as a raven, crow, or rook. 

Kaw (k. 4 ), n. The cry of a raven, crow, or 
rook. See Caw. 

Kawn, Kaun (kan), n. In Turkey, a public 
inn; a khan (which see). 

Kawrie-pine (ka'ri-piu), n. Same as Coio- 
rie-pine. 

Kay (ka), n. See Cay. 

Kayak, Kayack (ka'ak), n. [Probably a 
corruption of the eastern caique, applied to 
it by early voyagers.] A light lisliing-boat 
in Greenland, made of seal-skins stretched 
round a wooden frame, having a hole pierced 
in its middle, into which tl.ie fisher places 
himself, wrapped in a ft-ock of seal-skin, 
which is laced close round the whole to pre- 
vent the admission of water. 

Kayaker, Kayacker (ka'ak-Or), n. One who 
fishes in a kayack. 

Kayle (kal), n. [Fr. quille, a nine-pin; Dan. 
Icegle; D. and G. keget.] 1. A nine-pin; a ket- 
tle-pin: sometimes written Keal.—'l. A game 
in Scotland, in which nine holes r.angtd in 
threes are made in the ground, and an iron 
hall rolled in among them. 

Kaynard.t n. [Fr. cagnard, idle, slothful] 
A lazy cowardly person; a rascal. Chaucer. 
Kazardly, Kazzardly (kaz'Ord-li), a. [O.Fr. 
casard, tame, keeping about a house; case, 
L. casa, a cottage.] In the uortii of Eng- 
land, liable to disease or accident; lean; not 
thriving well : used especially of cattle. 
Kearu (kfim), w. A kern (which see). 

It is agreed also that none .shall keep idle people 
uor keorns (foot soldiers) in time of peace to live 
upon the poor of the country. Hallatn. 

Keb (keb), n.i. 1. To cast a lamb imma- 
turely.— 2. To lose a lamb in any way: said 
of a ewe. [Scotch.] 

Keb (Iceb), n, I. A ewe that has brought 
forth immaturely, or has lost her lamb.— 
2. The tick or sheep-louse. [Scotch.] 

Kebar (keb'arl n. [Gael, cabar,] A pole; 
a stake; a rafter. See Cabee. [Scotch.] 

: He ended; and the sheuk 

Aboon the chorus roar. Surfts. 
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Kebtoie (kol/i^, n. A ii club; a roiigli 

walkiiiH’-fitick with a liookud hoad, [Scotch.] 

Ane o' them was ffaiin to strike niy mother wi’ the 
.Hide o’ his broadsword.. So I s;at up my kebbic at 
them, and said J wad gio them .a.s guitl. ^ 

bir IV. Scott. 

KebbocK, Kebbuck (kdt'uk), n. [Uad. 
mhag, a cheese.] A cheese. Lbcotoli.] 
Keb-ewe (keb'u), tt, See Keb. 

Keblab. (keb'Ia), n. [Xv. kMah, anything 
opposite the south.; kahala, to lie opposite.] 
TJie point toward whioli Slohanunedans 
. turn tiieir faces in prayer, being the dirao- 
tion of the temple at Mecca. 

Keek (leek), v.i. [Same word as Q. k<iken, %o 
vomit,] To heave the stomach; to retch, 
as in an effort to vomit. Sioift. [Rare.] 
Keck (leek), n. A retelling or heaving of the 
stomach. 

KecMsb (kek'isli), a. Having a tendency to 
retch or vomit. 

Inordinate passion of vomiting, c.illeci cholera, is 
nritliiiig diiieretit from a keckish stomach and a de- 
sire to’cast. IJolland. 

Keekle (kekl), v.i. and n. Same as Keek. 
Keckle (kekl), v.t pret. & pp. Iceckled; ppr. 
keeklmg. [Probably a non-nasalized dim. 
form corresponding to kink.] To wind old 
rope rotuid a cable to preserve its surface 
from being fretted, or to wind iron chains 
round a cable to defend it from the friction 
of a rocky bottom, or from the ice. 
Keckling (kek'ling), n. Naut. the material 
used for the operation of keckling. 
Keeklisli (kek'lish), «. Inclined to vomit; 
stpieamish. ‘A iteciiiw/t stomach.’ Holland. 
Kecksy (kek'si), w, [From the Celtic; comp. 
W. eetya, reeds, canes.] The dried stalk of 
hemlock and other hollow- jointed Hmhelli- 
ferce; kex. 

Nothing: teems 

But hateful clocks, rough thistles, kecksios, burs, 
Lo.sing,both beauty and utility. Shttk. 

Kecky (kck'i), a. Resembling a kex. 

A sort of- cane, without .any joint, and perfectly 
round, consisted of hard and biacki.sli cylinders, 
mixed witli a soft kicky body, so as at the end cut 
transversely it looks .as a bundle of wires. Grnu. 

Kedge (kej), n. [Icel. kami a keg, and 
also according to Wedgwood a cask fastened 
as a float to the anchor to show where it 
lies— hence, the anchor itself: another fonn 
of /«w.]: A small anchor used to keep a ship 
steady when riding in a harbour or river, 
and particularly at the turn of the tide, and 
to keep her clear of her bower-anchor, also 
to remove her . from one part of a harbour to 
another, being carried out In a boat and let 
go,, as in warping or kedging. 

Kedge (Icej). v.t. pret. & pp. Icedgecl; ppr. 
kMging. To warp, as a ship ; to move by 
ineanspf a light cable or hawser attached 
to a kedge, as in a river. 

Kedge, Kedgy (kej, kej'i), a. [So. caidgy; 
O.E. kygge; comp. Prov. E. keck, to be pert; 
G'. keck, pert, lively; comp, also Dan. Icaad, 
wanton.] 1. Brisk ; lively. —2. [Probably 
from kedge, a keg or cask.} Pot-bellied. 
[Bocal.] 

Kedger (kej'er), n. l. A small anchor; a 
kedge. See Kedge.— 2. A dealer in flsh; a 
cadger. .See Cadge. [I’rovincial.] 
Ke(%e-rope (kejTop), n. Naut. the rope 
Which bmongs to the kedge-anchoi’, and 
: restrains the vessel from di’iving over her 
: bower-anchor. 

Kedlack (keclTak), n. [W. ceddw, mustard, 
and term, as in olmvlock, gailiek.] A com- 
mon weed, charlock OSwiayzs arreM, vis). 

Kee (ke), ji. pi. of cow. [See Cow.] Kine. 
[Provincial English.] 

. Alass, that Cicely hight, had won his heart— 

Cicely, the western lass, that tends the kee. Gny. 

Keech (keoh), », [Modification of cake.] 

A mass of fat rolled up by the butcher in a 
round lump. In Hen-ry VIJI. the term is 
applied in contempt to Wolsey because he 
was the son of a butcher. 

Such a dweS can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o' the beneficial sun; Shak. 
Keek(k6k),-a.f. [Comp. Icel kilc^a,,’D. Jcijkeni 
: kieken, Svf^ ldlca, &. Icuclcen, giicken, to 

;:peep.] To peep; to look pryingly. [Scotch.] 
Keeking-glass (kek'iug-glas), n. A looking- 
glass. [Scotch.] 

Keel (kel), n. [A. Sax. cedi, which properly 
raeans a_barge or small vessel, corresponds 
: better with second meaning than first, like 
tire led. kjull, a barge, a ship ; tlie Icel. 
kjiilr, Dan, kjdl, Sw. kdl, again mean jn-operly 
a keel or chief timber of avessel; the G. and 
D. kiiei mean both a keel and .a ship, the latter 
meaning being the older. The word lias been 
boiTo wed by tire Romance languages; comp. 
Fr. qu die, Sp. quilla. ] 1. The principal ti mber 


in a ship, extending from stem to stern at 
the liottom, and supporting the whole frame ; 
in iron vessels, the coinhinatiou of plates 



A, Main keel. B, False keel. C, Keelson. D.Stemson. 
F, gripe. 

corresponding to the keel of a wooden vessel: 
pj. the whole ship. — 2. A low flat-bot- 
tomed vessel used in the river Tyne to con- 
vey coals from Newcastle for loading the 
colliers; a coal-lnarge. — 3. A barge load of 
coals weighing about 21 tons 4 cwt.— 4. In 
hot. the lower petal of a papilionaceous 



While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. Shetk. 

[Some authorities give keel in this quotation 
the meaning of scum.] 

Keel (IvSl), n. In brewing, a broad flat vessel 
used for cooling liquids; a keel-fat. 

Keel (kel), n. A nine-pin. See Kayle. 
Keelage (kel'aj), n. l.The right of demanding 
a duty or toll for a ship entering a harbour. 

2. The duty so paid. 

Keel-block (kel'blok), re. One of a series of 
short log-ends of timbers on which the keel 
of a vessel rests wMle building or repaii’ing, 
:iffording access to work beneath. 
Keel-boat (kelTiot), re. 1. A large covered 
boat with a keel taut no sails, used on Ame- 
rican rivers for the transportation of freight. 
2. See Keel, 2. 

Keeled (held), re. In hot. applied to leaves, 
and when there is a sharp prominent line 
running along the centre; carinated. 
Keeler (ksi'er), si. One who works in the 
management of barges or vessels; a keelman. 
Keeler (kel'fir), re. A shallow tub for holding 
stuff for caulking ships and other uses. 
Keel-fat t (kel'fat). n. [Keel, to cool, and 
fat, vat.] A cooler; a vat in Which liquor is 
set for cooling. 

Keelhaul, Keelhale (kel'hsl, kelflial), v.t. 
To haul under the keel of a ship. Keelhaul- 
ing was a punishment inflicted in almost all 
navies for certain offences. The offender 
was suspended by a rope from one yard-ai’m, 
with weights on his legs, and a rope fastened 
to him leading under the ship's bottom to the 
opposite yard-arm, and being let fall Into the 
water, he was drawn under the ship’s bottom 
and raised on the other side. 

And yet, whoever told him so was a lying lubberly 
rascal, and deserved to be keelhauled. Smollett. 

Keeling (kel'ing), re. [Comp. Icel. keto, a 
kind of cod.] Akind of small cod, of which 
stock-flsh is made. 

Keelivlne, Eeeljvvlne-pen. (kel'i-vin, kelT- 
vin-pen), re. [From foci!, ruddle.] A pencil 
of black or red lead. [Scotch.] 

Keel-man, (Icel'man), re. See Kbelek, a 
worker in barges. 

Keelnake (keFrak), v.t. Same as Keelfiaiil. 
Keelson (kel'son), re. [From keel; the second 
part ma^ be the same as in J)a.n. kjSlsvmi, 
Sw; kolsvin, G.kielsehviein. all meaning liter- 
ally keelsioim; conxp. ^g of lead. This 
term, is found also in stenwon, sternson, 
which are probably modelled : on teZsore.] 
A piece of timber in a ship laid on the 
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middle of the floor-timbers over the keel, 
fastened with long bolts and clinched, and 
thus binding the floor-timbers to the keel ; 
in iron ship.s, a combination of plates corre- 
sponding to the keelson limber of a wooden 
vessel. VC keelson, a piece of timber 
wronglit longitudinally over the top of the 
true keelson. See Keel. 

Keel-staple (kel'sta-pl), re. Haut. a staple, 
generally of copper, driven into the sides of 
the main and false keels to fasten them. 
Keel-vat (kel'vat), re. Same as Keel-fat. 
Keen (ken), a. [A. Sax. cene, Mn; Icel. 
kcenn, wise, clever; I), koen, G-. ktilm, keen, 
bold. Same root as kere.] 1. Eager; vehe- 
ment; full of relish or zest; as, hungry curs 
too keen at the sport. 

The sheep were so keen upon the acorns. 

Sir R. V Estrange. 

2. Eager; sharp; as, a keere appetite. 

The hope how buoyant, the sympathies how ready, 
the enjoyment of life how keen and eager ! Thackeray. 

3, Sharp; having a very fine edge; as, a keen 
razor, or a razor with a keen edge.~4. Kerc- 

■ ing; penetrating; severe: applied to cold or 
to wind; as, a keen wind; the cold is very 
kecre.— 5. Bitter; piercing; acrimonious; as, 

I keen satire or sarcasm. 

Good father cardinal, cry thou amen 
. To my curses, SJicik. 

0. Acute of mind; sharp; penetrating; as, 
a man of keen intellect. 

Sltrewd, keen, practical estimates of men and 
things. IV. Black. 

The keen spirit 

Seizes the prompt occasion— makes the thought 

Stert into inst.ant action, and at once 

Plans and performs, resolves and executes. Shelley. 

7. Expressive of eagerness or mental acute- 
ness; as, a keen look. 

Keen (ken), r, t. To slmrpen. [Rare.] 

Cold winter keens tlie brightening flood, Thomson. 

Keen (ken), v.i. [Ir. omine, ci-y or lamenta- 
tion for tlie dead, bewailing.] In Ireland, 
to make a loud lamentation on the death of 
a person. 

Keen (ken), re. The piercing lamentation 
made over a corpse. [Irish.] 

A thousand cries would swell tlie keen, , 

A tliousand voices of de.spair 

Would echo thine. Ozoen IVard. 
Keener (ken'er), re. In Ireland, one of a 
class of fem.ale mourners who shriek or 
howl at funerals. See the verb. 

Keen-eyed (kenfld), a. Having acute sight. 
Keenly (ken'li), adv. In a keen manner. 
Keenness (keu'nes), re. The state or quality 
of being keen. 

Keen-witted (ken'wit-ed), a. H.aving acute 
wit or discernment. 

Keep (kep),r.t, pret. & pp.kept; ppr. keeping. 
[A. Sax. eSpan, to keep, to take care of ; ap- 
parently same word as eSpan, cedpian, to 
sell (see Cheap): to sell, then to nave on 
hand for sale, hence to keep.] 1. To hold; 
to retain in one’s power or possession ; not 
to lose or part with ; as, to keep a house or 
a farm; to keep anything in the memory, 
mind, or heart ; to keeqi a secret; to keep 
one’s own counsel.— 2. To have in custody 
for security or pi'eservntion. 

ThecrownofStephanus.firstking of Hungary, was 
always kept in the castle of Vicegrade. Knotles. 

3. To preserve; to retain. 

The Lord God, merciful and gracious, longsuffer- 
ing, and abundant in goodness’ and truth, keeping . 
mercy for thousands, Ex. sxxiv. 6, 7, 

4. ’To preserve from falling or from danger; 
to protect; to guard or sustain. 

And behold, I am with thee, and will .fviyl thee. 

-Gen. xxviii. *5. 

6. To hold or restrain in any manner ; to 
detain. . 

That I may know what keeps me here with you. 

Drytieti. 

6. To tend; to have the care of. 

And the Lord God took the man, and put him into 
the garden of Eden to dress it, and to keep it. ■ ■ 

Gen. ii, 15.;..: ■■■ 

7. To maintain, as an establishment, institu- 
tion, and the like; to conduct; to manage; 
as, to keep a school.— 8. To regard; to at- 
tend to.' 

While the stars and course of heaven I keep. Dryden. 

9. To hold in any state; as, to keep in order. 

A'zf/ the constitution sound. Addison. 

10. To continue or maintain, as a state, 
course, or action; to observe; as, to keep 
silence ; to keep the same road or the same 
pace; to keep step; to keep a given distance. 
Her servants’ eyes were fix’d upon, her face. 

And. as she mov’d or turn'd, her motions view’d. 
.Herraeasureskz/L.and step by step pursued. Dryden. 

11. To remain confined to; not to quit; as, 


oil, pound; ii. Sc, abrene; y, Sc. fey. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


me, met, her; 
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to keep one’s Ijeil, house, or room. — 12. To do i 
or perform; to obey; to observe in ijractiee; 
not to neglect or violate; to fulfil; as, to keep 
the laws, statutes, or commandments of God; 
to keep one’s word, promise, or covenant. — 

13. To observe or solemnize. 

Ye shall keep it a feast to the Lord. E.'c. xii. 14. 

14. To board ; to maintain ; to supply with 
necessarie.s of life; as, tlie men are kept at a 
moderate price per week.— 16. To have in 
the house; to entertain; as, to keep lodgers; 
to keep company.— 10. To have in pay; as, 
to keep & servant.— 17. To be in the habit of 
selling; to have a supply of for sale; as, the 
shopkeeper does not keep that.— ITo keep an 
act, at Cambritlge University, to hold an 
academical di,spxitation.— To keep at it, to 
keep hard at xvork. [GoXloq^.]— To keep back, 

(а) to reserve; to withhold; not to disclose or 
communicate. 

I will Z'*’/ nothing from you. Jer. xlii. 4. 

(б) To restrain; to prevent from advancing. 

^ /iPeep back thy servant also from presumptuous 
sins. Ps. xix. 13. 

(<;) To reserve; to withhold; not to deliver. 
Acts V. 3. — To keep chapels, at O.vford and 
Cambridge, the usual expression among 
students for to attend the daily services in 
the college chapels. — To keep eomjnmy 
tuUIi, («)_ to frequent the society of; to asso- 
ciate with; as, let youth keep company 
v>ith_ the wise and good. (6) To give or 
receive attentions with a view to marriage. 

— To keep down, to prevent from rising; 
to hold in siilqeotion ; to restrain ; specific- 
ally, in painting, to subdue in tone or tint, 
so that the portion of a picture kept down is 
rendered subordinate to some other part, 
and, therefore, does not obtrude on the eye 
of the spectator. — To keep good or had 
hours, to be customarily early or late in 
returning home or in retiring to rest.— To 
keep in, (a) to prevent from escape; to hold 
ill confinement. (&) To conceal; not to tell 
or disclose, (c) To restrain; to curb, as 
a horse.— To keep off, to hinder from ap- 
Itt’oaoh or attack ; as, to keep off an enemy 
or an evil.— To keep one going in anything, 
to keep him supplied with it. [Colloq.j 
— To keep one's hand in, to keep one’s 
self in practice. [Colloq. ]— To feeji under, 
to restrain; to hold in subjection; ’AB,iolceep 
under an antagonist or a conquered country; 
in keep under the appetites and passions.-— 

To keep up, (a) to maintain; to prevent from 
falling or diminution; as, to keep up the 
price of goods; to keep up one’s credit. 
(6)To maintaiu; to continue; to hinder from 
ceasing. 

In joy, that which kee^s up the action is the desire 
to continue it. Locke. 

(a) To pre.serve; to retain. 

And ye shall keep it (the lamb) until the four- 
teenth day of the same month. Ex, xii. 6. 

—To keep up to the collar, to keep hard 
at work; to keep at it. [Slang- or colloq.] 
—To keep out, to hinder from entering or 
taking possession. — To keep house, (a) to 
maintain a separate residence for one’s 
self, or for one’s self and family; as, his 
income enables him to keep house, (b) To 
remain in the house; to be confined; 
as, his feeble health obliges him to keep 
house.— To keep a term, in universities, to 
reside during a term. — To keep the land, 
alward (naut,), to keep within sight of land 
as much as possible.— To keep the luff, or 
the tnind igiaut.), to continue close to the 
wind. — To keep on foot, to maintain, as a 
^ standing army. 

VVe perceive from this how much larger a force is 
: in Japan than in China. Browghatn. 

—To keep one’.'i self to one’s self, to shun 
society; to keep one's own counsel; to keep 
aloof from others; to keep close. 

‘ Stay thou a little,’ answer’d Julian, ‘ here, 

And keep yourself, none knowing, to yourself .' 

Tennyson. 

Keep (kep), v.l 1. To remain in any position 
or state; to continue; to abide; to stay; as, 
inkeep sA a distance; to fceep aloft; to keep 
near; to keep in the house; to keep before 
or behind; to keep in favour; to keep out of 
company or out of reach. 

But yet he could not .tee/ 
r Here with the shepherds and the .silly sheep. 

Matt. Arnold. 

2. To last; to endure; not to be impaired; 
to continue fresh or wholesome; not to be- 
come spoiled. 

If the malt is not thoroughly dried, the ale it makes 
will not Moyiimer. 

3. To lodge; to dwell; to reside for a time. 


ch, chain; 
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Knock at his study, wliere, they say, he keep.';. 

Shak. 

[This sense of the word is no longer in gen- 
eral use, hut is still cui’rent at Cambi’idge 
University. ‘ Suton, who ‘kept’ next Bruce,’ 
Farrar.}— 4,.i To take care; to be on one’s 
watch ; to he vigilant or solicitous. 

Keep that the lust.s shake not tlie word of God tliat 
is in us. Tyndale. 

—To keep at it, to continue hard at work. 
[Colloq.]— To keep from, to abstain from; to 
refrain ivom. — To keep on, to go forward; 
to proceed; to continue to advance. —To 
keep to, to adhere strictly to ; not to ne- 
glect or deviate from; as, to keep to old cus- 
toms; to keep to a rule; to keep to one’s 
word or promi,se. — To keep up, to remain un- 
subdued; to be yet active or not to be con- 
fined to one’s bed. 

Keep (kep), n. 1. The act of keejiing; cus- 
tody; guard; care; heed. 

Pan, tliou god of sliepherds all, 

■Which of our tender lambkins takest keep. 

Spenser. 

2. The state of being kept ; hence, the re- 
sulting condition; ca.se; as, in good kee%i.~ 

3. 'The means by which one is kept; subsist- 
ence; provisions. 

I performed some services to the college in return 
for my keep. T. Hughes. 

4. t That which is kept; charge. 

Often he used of liis keepe 
A sacrifice to bring, 

Now with a kide, now with a sheepe ' 

The altars hallowing. Spenser. 

5. That which keep.?, or that in which 
one keeps or lives; the stronghold of an 
ancient castle, to which the besieged in- 
mates retreated in cases of emergency, and 
there made their last efforts of defence ; a 
donjon. [Some authorities hold that this 
sense originated in the fact that prisoners 
were kept there ; others, and perhaps more 
correctly, are of opinion that it is due to 
the circumstance that the family kept 
(abode or lived) there, as being the secure.st 
place in the castle.] 

Keeper (kep'er), n. One who or that which 
keeps : (a) one who holds or has possession 
of anything, (&) One who retains in custody; 
one who has the care of a prison and the 
custody of prisoners; one who has the charge 
of patients in a lunatic asylum, (c) One who 
has the c,are, custody, or superintendence of 
anything; as, the keeper of a park, a pound, 
of sheep, of game, of a gate, <&c. (d) A ring 
which keeps another on the finger, (e) A key 
which admits of being readily inserted and 
removed at pleasure to keep an object in its 
place. (/) A loop on the end of a strap be- 
side the buckle tlirough which the other 
end is run after passing through the buckle. 
{g) The box on a door jamb into which the 
bolt of a lock protrudes when shot. Qi) A 
jam-nut (which see). (%) A piece of soft 
iron placed in contact with the poles of a 
magnet when not in use, which tends, by 
induction, to maintain, and evenincrease the 
power of the magnet; armature. (J) One who 
remains or abides. Tit. ii. 5.— Keeper of the 
Great Seal, a high officer of state who holds 
or keeps the great seal. The office i.s now 
vested in the lord-chancellor. — Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, or Lord Privy Seal, an offi- 
cer of state through whose hands pass all 
charters, pardons, &c., before they came to 
the great seal. He is a privy-councillor, 
and was anciently called Cteri- 0/ the Privy 
Seal.— Keeper of the king’s conscience, the 
lord-chancellor. See under CHANOBLbOK. 
Keeperless (kep'er-les), a. Not having a 
keeper; free from restraint, custody, or 
superintendence. 

Among the group was a man . . , who, of all the 
people accounted sane and permitted to go about 
the world keeperless, I hold to have been the most 
decidedly mad. T. Hook. 

KeepersMp (kep'Sr-ship), n. The office of 
a keeper. Strype. 

Keeping (kep'ing), n. 1. A holding; re- 
straint; custody; guard; preservation. 

I fancy there need have been no deceit in your 
fond, simple, little heart, could it but have been 
given into other Thackeray. 

2. Maintenance; support; feed; fodder; as, 
the cattle have good keeping,— i. Just pi’o- 
portion; conformity; congruity; consist- 
ency; harmony; specifically, in painting, 
the management of the lights, shadows, 
colours, and aerial tints in such subordina- 
tion to each other that each object may 
seem to stand rightly in the place that the 
linear perspective has assigned to it. — To 


be in keeping with, to accord or harmonize 
with; to be consistent with. 
Keeping-room (kep'ing-rom), n. I’lie New 
England and provincial English name for 
the common sitting-room of a family ; also, 
in universities, the sitting-room of a stu- 
dent. 'The family /i:cepMi,9-roojft.’ Pickens, 
Keepsake (kep'siik), n. Anything kept or 
given to be kept for the sake of the giver; a 
token of friendship. 

Keesh (kesh), n. Same as Kish. 

Keeslip (kes'lip), n. Same a.s Keslop. 

Keeve (kev), n. [A. Sax. cpfe, G. kvfc, a large 
tub, from L. cupa, a tub, a cask, whence 
also Er. mive, a large tub.] 1. A large vessel 
to ferment liquors in ; a large tub or ves,scl 
used in brfiwing; a mashing-tub. — 2. In 
mining, a large vat used in dressing ores. 
Keeve (kev), v.t. pret. <fe pp. keeved; ppr. 
keeving. 1. To put in a keeve for fermenta- 
tion.— 2. 'To overturn or lift up, as a cart, so 
as to unload it all at once. 

Keever (kev'fer), n. A keeve (which see). 
Keffekil (kef-fek'il), n. See Kiepekil. 

Keg (keg), n. [A form of cag (which .see. 
See also Kedge).] A small cask or barrel; 
a cag. 

Kehul (ke-huT), n. [Ar. kuhaul, antimony. ] 
A mixture of antimony and frankincense, 
used by the Arab women to darken their eye- 
lirows and eyelashes. 

Keight.tpret. of catc/i. Caught. Spenser. 
Keil (Icel), n. A nine-pin. See Kayib. 

All the furies are at a game called nine-pins or 
made of old usurers’ bones, and their souls 
looking on with delight and betting on the game. 

A’. ^O7ison. 

Keir (ker), n. [Icel, kcr, a tub or other ves- 
sel, Dan. kur, a vessel. ] In bleaching, a large 
boiler. 

Keiser (ki'zfer), n. Another spelling of 
Kaiser. See C.ESAK. 

Keitloa (Mt-lo'a), n, ['The native name.] 
llMnoceras Keitloa, a specie.? of rhinoccr<js, 
a native of South Africa, having two horns 
neai'ly equal to each other in length, the 
front one curved backwards, the back one 
forwai’d. The upper lip overlaps the lower 
to a comsiderahle extent. At birth the horns 
are only indicated by prominences on the 
nose, and at the age of two years they are 
hardly more than 1 inch in length, hut at 
the age of six they are 9 or 10 inches long. 
The keitloa is morose and ill-tempered, and 
forms a very dangerous opponent. 
Kelsenonesian (ke-le'no-ne"si-an), n. [Gr, 
kelainos, black, and nesos, au i-sland.] In 
etlin. one of the dark-coloured inhabitante 
of the Pacific Islands. 

Kela'ways Bock (kel'a-wiiz rok), n. Same 
as Kelloway Rock (which see). 

Kele,t'«.t. [See Keel, - y.t] To cool. Chau- 
cer. 

Kelk (kelk), n. [Gael, and Ir. claoh, a stone.] 

1. A large stone or detached rock. — 2. A 
blow.— 3. The roe of a fish. [Provincial.] 
Kelk (lielk), v.t. [Probably originally to pelt 
with stones. See the noun.] To heat soundly. 
[Provincial.] 

Kell (kel), n. [A form of caul.} A covering 
of some kind ; a film or membrane ; a net- 
work; as, (a) the caul or omentum. See 
CAUL. (6) 'The membrane or caul envelop- 
ing the heads of some children at birth. 

A silly je.->lous fellow. . . . seeing his cliiid new 
born included in a kdl, thought sure a Franciscan 
. . . was the father of it, it was so like a friar’s cowl. 

Burton, 

( 0 ) The chrysalis of an insect. ‘Bury him- 
self in every silkworm’s kelL’ B. Jonson. 
(d) A net in which females inclo.se their 
hair; the hack part of a cap. (e) A film 
grown over the eyes. 

His wakeful eyes ... 

Now clouded over with dim cloudy Abells-. Dmytott. 

(/) The cobwebs which lie on the grass, 
covered with dew, in the morning. 

Neither tlie immoderate moisture of July, August, 
and September, nor those kells, wliich, like cobwebs, 
do sometimes cover the ground, do beget the rot in. 
sheep. ' Boyle. 

Kelled, Keld (keld), ». Having a kell or 
covering; having its parts united as by a 
kell or thin membrane; webbed. 

And feeds on fish, whicli und^r water still 
He with his keld feet and ke \ teeth doth kill. 

*“ Drayton. 

Kelliadae (kel-i'a-de), n. pi. [From Kellia, 
one of the genera, named after Mr. 0’ Kelly, 
of Dublin, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A 
family of lamellibranchiate mollusca, em- 
bracing several genera. The typical genus 
Kellia has two British representatives, iT. 
suborbieularis and K. nitida. They are small 
but elegant bivalves, living in the crevices 
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KellowayRock fkoro-iva rok), a. [Soculleil 
from being well developed af Kelluway 
Bridge, Wiltsliire. ] A calcareous bed at the 
base erf the Dxford clay in Wiltshire and 
Yorkshire. Its iua.tinmm thickness i.9 80 feet, 
and it, is so aliinidant' info.ssil shells us often 
to 1)0 entirely made up of them. 

Kelp fkclp), 11 . [0,H, kiloc. Origin un- 
known.] 1 . The produce of sea-weeds when 
biirned, from which curhoiiate of Roila is 
tihtaiued. It wins formerly nuiuh used in 
the manufacture of glass and soap, and large 
f|Uiintities of iodine are now obtained from 
the. residue after the carhouate of soda is 
separated. —2. The sea- weed from w'liicli 
kelp is produced. 

Kelpie, Kelpy (keVpi) n. [No plausible 
(ttynioiogy of tlii.s wonl seems to be known.] 
In Scotland, an imaginary goblin or demon 
of the waters, generally seen in the form of 
a htu'se, who was believed to give lu'evions 
w.irniiig wlieii a per.son was about to be 
drowned, and sometimes malieiou,sly to 
assist in drowning person.s 
That bards are second*sig:hted is nae joke. 

And ken tiie Jingo of tlie sp'ritual folk ; 

Fays, spunkies, ^elpi'ext a\ they can explain them. 

Jiitrns. 

Kelson (kel'son), n. ftnme as Keelsun. 

Kelt, Keltic (kelt, kelt'ik). Same as Celt, 

\CelUc. 

Kelt (kelt), n. Cloth with the nap, generally 
of nativ’e black wool. [.Scotch.] 

Kelt (kelt), n. The name given in .Scotland 
to a .sahnoii in its spent state after spawn- 
ing; afonlflsh, 

Kelter, Kilter (kel'tfir), n. [Oornp. Dan. 
kilte, to gird, to tuck up; also Prov. E. kilter, 
a tool,] Order; regular or proper state. 

If the organ.*; of prayer be out of kelter or out of 
tune, how tan we jirayf Bctrrere. 

Keltiie, Kelty (kel'ti), n. [Said to he from a 
famous champion drinker in Kinross-shire.] 
A large glass or huniper, impo.sed tis a flue 
on those who, as it i.s e.vpressed, do not drink 
fair. — Cleared kcltie iiff, a phrase used to 
denote that one’s glass is quite empty, pre- 
vious to drinking a huniper. Sir IF. Scott. 
[Scotch.} 

KenilJ,t v.t. [A. Sax. cemban, to comb.] To 
comb (which see). Chaucer. 

Kemelin,t n- [O.E. kempliny; Prov.E. kemb- 
intj, a brewing- vessel, kimnel, a tub; O.Fr. 
cambe, a brewing.] A tub; a brewer's vessel. 
Chaucer. 

Kemp (keinp), v.i. [Dan. kwmpe, to figlit, 
to contend; kmmpe, Icel. kempa, a warrior; 
A. Sax. campian, 1>. kampen, G. kmapfen, 
to .strive, to tight.] To strive or contend, in 
whatever way; to strive for victory, as 
. reapers on the harvest-field. [Scotch.] 
Kemp (keiup), n. [A. .Sax. cempa, a soldier. 
.See the verb.] i.f A champion; a knight.— 
2. The act of .striving for superiority in any 
way whatever. [.Scotch.] 

Kemp, Kempty (kerap, kemp'ti), n. The 
coarse rough hairs of wool, which is avoided 
by the manufacturer in hi.s purdiases of 
wool, us they deterioi'atc the appearance of 
•fabrics, and do not lake dye I'oadily. 
Kemper (kemp'er), n. One who kenips or 
strives for siqieriurity; specifically, a eom- 
petitor amongst reapers. [Scotch,] 

Matk, X see nought to hinder you nnd me from 
helping to give a not brow to this bevy of notable 
kemptrs. Blitckieoci's Mag. 

Kempt t (kempt), p. and a. I’or kemhed, pp. 
of konh, to comb. 

There is nothing valiant or solid to be hoped for 
from .stich .as are always krpipe, and perfumed, and 
every day smell of the taylor. : B.^dnson. 

Kea (ken), ufc prei ife pp. ppr. ken- 

nhip, [O.E. and Sc. ken, Icel. knuia, D. and 
Ct, ketinen, A. Sax. cumian, to ken, to know; 
cornp. the allieil can, canny, cunning, know. 
See Kifow.] 1. To know ; to understand; to 
take cognizance of. 

Wh of you know Ford of this town? 

heisofsiibstanceg'oocl. 

» 1 . S/iaJt. 

2 . ro see at a distance; to descry; to recoe:* 

mzQ. 

They from their fields can see the countenance 
Of your fierce war, may A’eu the glittering lance, 

: . And hear you shouting forth your brave intent. 

V , . ... lyordsmwrth. 

We spake; ms eye m lightning rolls I 

Forthf lady was ruthlessly seized; and he Aanned 

IntheheautifulladythecnildofhisMend : 

Cckridge. ■■ 

3, In ScoU^ law, to acknowledge or recognize 
by a judicial aet; as, to ken a widow to her 
terce, that is, to recognize or decree by a 
judicial act the right of a widow to the life- 
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j’ont fif her shfire of her deceased husband’s 
lands. SeeTKiiOB. 

Ken (ken), w. (. To look round. 

Ken (ken), n. Cognizance; view; especially, 
reach of .sight or knowledge. ‘ Above tlie 
reach and fen of a mortal apprehension. 
South. 

Ca.*istmg they kept the land within their ken. 

Dryden. 

Ken (ken), n. [Contr. of kennel.] A place 
where low or disreputable characters lodge 
or meet; as, a padding kmi, a lodging-iiousc 
for tramps; a sporting /mm. 

Kendal (ken'dal), n. A coarse woollen cloth, 
so natnetl from the towtt of Kendal in West- 
moreland, where it was first made. It 
coiitiaued to be called Kendal after its 
manufacture was carried on elsewliere. 

‘ Apparelled in slfort coats of Kentish ken- 
dal.' Hall 

Kenk (icungk), n. .Same as Kink. 

Kennel (kcu'nel), n. [Korin. Fr. ; It. canile; 
from L. canis, a dog. ] 1. A house or cot for 
dogs, or for a pack of hniituls.--2. A pack 
of hounds. ‘A yelping kennel of French 
curs.' Shale.— Z. Tlie liole of a fox or other 
beast; a haunt. 

Kennel (ken'nel), c. L in-et. & pp. kennelled; 
ppr. kennelling. To lodge; to lie; to dwell, 
as a dog or a fo.x. 

The dog kennelled in a hollow tree. VPsiranae. 

Kennel (ken'nel), v.t. To keep or confine in 
a kennel. 

Kennel (ken'nel), n. [.A form of E. channel, 
canal] 1. The water -course of a street; 
a gutter; a little canal or channel. — 2. A 
puddle. 

Kennel-coal (ken'nel-kol), n. Same as Can- 
nel-cuul. 

Kennel-raker (ken'nel-rak-6r), n. A sca- 
venger ; one fit for mean, filthy jobs. 
Kenning (keu'ing), n. l.t Eauge of vision; 
sight; view. 

The next day about evening we .saw, tvithin a ken- 
ptiiin-, thick clouds, which did put us ia some hope of 

1, and. Bacon. 

2. As little as one can recognize ; a sm.all 
portion; a little; as, put in a kenning of 
salt. [Scotch.] 

Thoujjh they may gang a kennin wrang. 

To step aside is fiunmn. Burns. 

Kenspeckle (ken'spek-l), a. [Probably from 
ken, to know, and A. Sax. specea, a speck, a 
mark; but comp. Icel, kennispeki, the fa- 
culty of knowing others, from kenna, to 
know, and speM, wisdom.] Having so sin- 
gular an appearance as to be easily recog- 
nized; fitted to bo a gazing-stock. [Scotch,] 

I grant ye, his face is kenspeckle. 

That the white o’ his e'e is turn’d out. Ah’cof. 

Kent (icent), n. [Perhaps connected with 
cant, to tilt (see CANr.n). iind 7i.), and comp. 
D. kenteren, to overturn.] A long staff 
used by shepherds for leaping over ditches 
and brooks; a cudgel; a rough walking-stick; 
a pole. [.Scotch.] 

A better lad ne’er leaii’d out o’er .a kent. Bamsay, 

Kent (kent), v.t. 'To propel, as a boat, by 
pushing with a kent or long pole against the 
bottom of a river; to punt. [Scotch.] 
Kent-bugle (kent'bu-gl), n. [In honour of 
the Duko of Kent,.] A curved six-keyed 
bugle, on wliicli 
every tone iu 
the musical 
scale can be 
sounded. 

Kentish (kent'- 
ish), ft. Of or 
jiertaining to 
the county of 
Kent. — Kent- 
ish fire, a term given to the contimious 
cheering common at the Protestant meet- 
ings held in Kent in 1828 and 1829, with the 
vie w of preventing the fiassing of the Catholic 
Belief Bill. It is now applied to the shout- 
ing practised by Orangemen at political 
meetings, in derision of Eomaii Catholics. — 
Kentish rag, in geol. a dark-coloured, tough, 
highly fossiliferous, arenaceous limestone, 
belonging to the lower greensand. It oc- 
curs at Hythe and other places in Kent, 
and from its durability is much valued for 
building. 

Kentle (ken'tl), n. [Same word as Quintal] 
In com. a hundred pounds in weight; as, a 
toiWfl of fish. 

Kentledge (kent'lej), n. JSfaut. pigs of iron 
for ballast laid on the floor of a ship. 

Kep (kep), v.t. [See Keep.] To catch, as in 
tlie act of passing through the air, falling, 
running, and the like; to intercept; to meet. 
[Scotch,] 



Kent-bugle, 


(Uotirn, spring, thou darling of the year ! 

Ilk cow.siip cup shall kep a tear. Burns. 
Kepe,'!' n. Care; attention. Chaucer. 
Kepe,t v.i. or t. T’o take care; to care. 
Chaucer. 

Keplerian (kep-lG'ri-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Kepler; propounded by Kepler; as, 
Keplerian doctrines; Keplerian hnvs. 

It should be noted that the modern system of as- 
tronomy deserves far better to be called the flcp- 
lerian system than the Copernkan. Haydn. 

Kepler’s Laws (kep'lerz laz), n.pl. The laws 
of the courses of the plane'ts established by 
Kepler. They are three in number: (1.) That 
the planets move in elliptical orbits, of 
which the sun is in one of the foci. (2. ) That 
an imaginary line drawn from the sun tn_ 
the planets (called the radius vector) al- 
ways describes equal areas in equal times. 
(3.) That the squares of the times of the re- 
volutions of the planets are as the cubes of 
their mean di.stances from the sun. 

Kepler’s Problem (kep'lerz prob'lom), n. 
Tlie determining the eccentric from the 
mean anomaly of a planet, or the <letermin- 
ing its place in the elliptic orbit, answering 
to any given time. 

Kept (kept), prot. & pp. of keep.— Kept niis- 
frcjj,?, a concubine or woman kept and main- 
tained by a particular individual as his 
paramour. 

Keraraie (ke-ram'ik), ft. Same as Ceramic. 
Kerana (ke-ril'na), n. In music, a long wind 
instrument like a trumpet, much used in 
Per.sia, being sounded evening and morning. 
Kerargyrite (ke-rar'ji-rit), n. [Gr. kerds, 
horn, and ar gyros, silver.] Same as Kerate 
(which see). 

Kerasine (ker'a-sin), a. [Gr. koras, a horn.] 
In mineral horny; corneous. 

Kerate (ker'iit), / m. [Gr. keras, a horn.] 
Chloride of silver; horn silver: so nameil 
from its cutting like lioru. It has a white 
streak, and no distinct cleavage. , 
Keratin (ker'a-tin), n. Same as Kpidermose 
(whicii see), 

Keratode (ker'a-tod), n. [Gr. keras, karains, 
horn, and eidos, resemblance,] In zool. the 
horny substance of which the skeleton of 
many sponges is composed. 

Keratome (Icer'a-tom), n. [Gr. keras, kerafos, 
a horn, and iomos, cutting, fi’om tewineJ, to 
cut.] An instrument for dividing the.tran.s- 
parent cornea in the operation for catai’act 
by extraction. 

Keratonyxis (ker'a-to-uiks"is),?i. [Gr. keras, 
keratos, horn, and nyxis, a puncturing.] In 
surg. the operation of removing a cataract 
by thrusting a needle through the cornea of 
the eye and breaking up the opaque mass. 
Keratopliyllite (ker-a-tof'il-lit), ji. [Gr. 
keras, keratos, a horn, phyllon, a leaf, and 
litlios, a stone.] A variety of hornblende, 
so named from the form of the crystals. 
Keratopbyte (keria-to-fit), n. [Gr. keras, 
keratos, a horn, and phyton, that which 
grows.] Cuvier’s name for a polype ■which 
has a horny axis, in contradistinction to a 
Uthophyte, or one having a stony axis. The 
term is now disused. 

Keratosa (ker-a-to'sa), n. pi. The division 
of the .sponges in which the skeleton is com- 
po.sed of keratode. 

Keratose (ker'a-tas), n. .Same as Keratode. 
Kerb-plate (kGrb'plat), n. Same as Curb- 
plate. 

Kerb-roof (kerb'rbf), n. .Same as Curb- 
roof. 

Kerb-stone (kSrb'ston), n. Same as Curb- 
stone. ■ . 

Kerchert (IcGr'chGr), n. A kerchief. 

He became like a man in an exstacie and trance, , 
and white as a Aweto*. Northi 

Kerchert (kGrichcr), v.t. To tvrap, as in a 
liercher. 

■ Pale sickness with her kerchered \\e^& upwounti. v 
Giles Fletcher. 

Kerchief (kGrichof), n. [Contr. from O.E. 
coverchiefi, O.Fr. couvrechief, couvreckef— 
Fr. eouvrir, to cover, and chef, the head.] 

1. A head-dress; a cloth to cover the head; 
hence, any cloth used in dress. 

He might put on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, . 
and SO escape. 

2. One who wears a kerchief; a lady. 

The proudest of the court shall rest 
Well satisfy’d of what they love the best. Dr^den. 

Kerchiefed, Kerchieft (kCr'cheft), a. 
Dressed; hooded; covered. 

Kerf (liCrf), n. [A. Sax. cyrf, a cutting off, 
from ccorfan, cearfan, to cut, to carve; 
comp. G. Jeerbe., a notch; kerbe.n, to notch.] 
The channel or way made through wood by 
a saw or other cutting instrument. 


me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, hpll; oil, pound; 


Fate, far, fat. fgll; 


it, Sc. abwne; V, Sc. fey. 




KERL 


KEirrEE, 


Kerl (ktirl)j il. [See CaeI/. ] A nian; a coun- 
tryniati; a peasant; a carl. ‘ Poor old kerU 
making tlieir daily penny.' North Brit. Rev. 

Kei’mes (kLii'mez), n. [Ar. and Per. kermes. 
kinnis, from Skr. krimi, a worm.] A scar- 
let dyo-stulf consisting of the dried bodies 


vessel, of the galiot order, usually two. 
masted, and from 100 to 250 tons hurtUin. 
Ketches were formerly ranch used as bonih- 
vessels, the peculiarity of the rig, affording 


I the plate, It ha.s been iiroposed as a substi- 
! tute for chloroform. 

i Kerosene <;ker'o-sSn), n. [From Gr. keros, 

I wax.] A liquid hydrocarbon distilled from 
coals, bitumen, petroleum, &c. , extensively 
used in America as a lamp-oil. When pure 
it is colourless, and its specific gravity varies 
from "780 to '826. It is the same as, or very 
closely related to, the British paraftin oil. 
Called also Americmi Paraffin Oil, Photo- 
gen, and Mineral Oil. 

Kers,t KerBe,t n, [A. Sax. cerse or ccer.se.'] 
A cress . — Ne sette he not a kers, he cared 
not a cress. Chaucer. In such e.xpressions 
this word is now corrupted into curse. See 
CUES33, n. 

Kersent (kers'n), v.t. A corraption of Chris- 
ten. 

Pish, one coon Cresar, a pump-maker, 
Xer.im'd him. Beau. &• Pr. 

Kersey (kei-'zi), n. [Comp. Sc. earsaye, D. 
karsaai, Fr. cariset, creseau, Sw. Icersing, 
kersey. Llttrd suggests tliat the Fr. creseau 
is from croiser, to cross, croise, twilled.] A 
species of coarse woollen cloth, usually 
ribbed, made from long wool. 

Kersey (kir'zi), a. l. Consisting of kersey. 

Will she with huswife's hand provide thy meat, 
And every Sunday morn thy neckcloth plait, 
Which o’er tliy kersey doublet spreading wide. 

In service time drew Cic'ly's eye aside? Gay. 

Hence— 2. Homespun; homely. 

Hencefortii my wooing mind shall be express’d 
In russet yeas, and honest kersey noes. Shak. 

Kerseymere (kcr'zi-mer), n. [.See Cassi- 
jiEiiB.] A thin twilled stuff woven from 
tile finest wools, used for men’s garments; 
casslraere. 

Kerseynette (k6r'zi-net),?i. A thin woollen 
sttiff; cassinette (which see). 

Kerve.t v.t. To carve; to cut. Chaucer. 
Kerver.t n. A carver. Chaucer. 

Kesart (ke'z6r), n. [See Cjssak.] An em- 
peror. 

Kings and kesars at her feet did them prostrate. 

Spenser, 

Kesari, n. An East Indian name for a plant 
of the genus Lathyrus. See Lathyetjs. 
Keslop (kes'lop), n. [A. Sax. ccse-Ub, cyse- 
lib, curdled milk — cese, cysa, cheese, and 
lib, bewitching; comp. Q. Msefa&, curdled 
milk— M.9e, cheese, and la&, rennet; Goth. 
hibi, a drug, poison.] The stomach of a 
calf prepared for rennet. 

Kesse,t v.t. To kiss. Chaucer. 

Kest,t pret. of cast. Cast. Spenser. 

Keste,t pret. Kissed. Chaucer. 

Kestrel (kes'trel), oi. [Burgundian cristel; 
Fr. cresserelle, quercelle, a hawk of a red- 


rauean. The bodies are round, about the 
size of a pea. The dye is more permanent 
but less brilliant than cochineal. 
Kermes-mineral (k6r'mez-min-er-al), w. A 
name given to amorphous trisulphide of 
antimony in consequence of its colour, 
which is orange-red. 

Kern, Kerne (kern), n. [O.Gael. and Ir. 
cearn, a man.] 1. A light -armed foot- 
soldier of the ancient Irish militia and the 
Highlands of Scotland, armed with a dart 
or skean: opposed to gallowglass, who was 
heavy-armed. 

Soars thy presumption tiien so high, 

Because a wretched .kern ye slew'. 

Homage to name to Roderic Dhu? Sir IV. Scott. 

The_ perpetual warfare of these petty chieftains 
had given rise to the employment of mercenary 
troops, partly natives, partly from Scotland, known 
by the uncouth names of kerns and gallowglasses. 

Hatlani. 

2. t A boor or low-lived person; a cliurl. 

We take a kern most commonly for a farmer or 
country bumpkin. Blount. 

3. In English law, an idle person or vaga- 
bond. 

Kem (k6rn), n. 1. A quern (which see).— 
2.t A churn.— 3. [Probably from L. arena, 
notch. See Ceenate, (fee.] A slight pro- 
jection from the main body; specifically, in 
printing, that part of a type whicli hangs 
over the body or shank. 

Kera (k6rn), v.i. [G. and D. kern, a kernel. 
See Kernel.] l. To harden, as corn in 
ripening.— 2. To take the form of corns; to 
granulate ; to set, as fruit. 

Kera (kern), v.t. in type-founding, to form 
with a kern. See Kern, n. S. 

Kern-baby (kern'ba,-bi),n. [Sc. kirn, a har- 
vest-home, and &a6,i[.] An image dressed 
with corn and carried before reapers to 
their harvest-home. [Provincial,] 

■Kernel (Icer'nel), n, [A. Sax. ayrnel, a little 
corn, a grain, a kernel or core ; G. and 
B. A'firn, the core of anything, the seed of 
fruit: allied to corn and to L. granum. See 
Corn and Grain.] l. The edible substance 
contained in the shell of a nut or the stone 
of a fruit.— 2. Anything inclosed in a shell, 
husk, or integument; a grain or corn; as, a 
kernel of wlieat or oats, --3. The seed of 
pulpy fruit; as, the kernel of an apple.— 

4. The central part of anything ; a small 
mass ai'ound which other matter is con- 
creted; a nucleus. —5. Fig. the important 
part of anything, as a question, as distin- 
guished from that which surrounds it; the 
main or essential point, as opposed to mat- 
ters of less import; the core; the gist; as, 
to come to the kernel of the question.— 6. A 
hard concretion in the flesh. 

Kernel (ker'nel), v.i. To harden or ripen 
into kernels, as the seeds of plants. 

Kernel (kCFnel), n. In arch, a crenelle 
(wliicli see). 

Kernelled (kfiFneld), a. Having n kernel. 
Kemelly (ker'nel-i), a. Full of kernels; re- 
sembling kernels. 

Kernelworb (kfiFnel-wSrt), n. A popular 
name of Scrophularia nodosa (common fig- 
wort). 

Kernisb t (kfim'ish), a. Having the charac- 
ter of a kern; clownish. ‘A petty kernish 
prince.’ Milton. 

Kerodon (kcFo-don), n. [Gr. heras, a horn, 
and odoxis, a tooth.] A South American 
genus of rodents, allied to the cavles, about 
the sizeof a guinea-pig, and of an olive-gray 
colour, 

Kerolite (ker'o-lit), n. [Gr. keros, wax, and 
lithos, a stone.] A mineral of a white or 
green colour, greasy feel, and vitreous or 
resinous lustre, found in Silesia. It consists 
chiefly of hydrous silicate of magnesia. 
Keroselene (ker'o-se-len), n. [See Kero- 
sene.] An extremely light, volatile, liquid 
hydrocarbon, which first passes over when 
petroleum, coal-tai', &c., are distilled. It 
has a specific gravity of '650, a rather plea- 
sant ethereal odour, and resembles benzole 
in its properties, but is much lighter, and a 
powerful anassthetic. A solution consisting 
of one grain of india-rubber dissolved in an 
' ounce of : keroselene is used as a; coating 
fluid in the photographic dry collodion pro- 
cess, to make the film stick more firmly to 


Ketcli. 

so much space before the mainmast and at 
the greatest beam, well fitting them for 
mortar vessels. See Bome-ketcii. 

Ketch, t n. A musical catch. Beau. & FI. 
Ketch (kech), n. A hangman. See Jack- 
Ketch. 

Ketcht (leech), 71. [A form of keg.] A cask; 
a keg. Shak. 

Ketche,]?).! To catch. Chaucer. 
Ketchup (kech'up), n. [See Catchup.] a 
name common to several kinds of sauce, 
much used with meat, fish, toasted cheese, 
&c.—Mush7'oo7n ketchup is made from the 
common mushroom (Aga7-icus ca7npcstris), 
by taking a nmnber of them, breaking 
them into small pieces and mixing with 
salt, which so acts as to reduce the wliole 
mass to an almost liquid state. It is 
then strained and boiled.— irafrinf ketchup 
is made from unripe walnuts before the 
shell is hardened. They are beaten to a 
pulp, and the juice separated by straining ; 
salt, vinegar, and spices are added, and the 
whole is boiled.— TVmafo keteimp is made 
from tomatoes by a similar process. 

Ketone (ke'ton), n. In chern. same ns Ace- 
tone, 2. 

Kettle (ket'l), n. [A. Sax. eetl, cetel, or cgtcl; 
comp. D. ketol, Icel. ketill, Sw. kettel, Gotij. 
katils, G. Icessel, kettle ; all borrowed from 
L. catilltis, dim. of ccctinus, a deep bowl, 
a vessel for cooking food,] 1. A vessel 
of iron or other metal, of various sliapes 
and dimensions, used for beating and boil- 
ing water or other liquor.— 2. t An abbrevia- 
tion of Kettle-di'um. 

And let the keftte to the trumpet speak. 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without. Shak. 

— A pretty kettle of fish. See Kiddle, 
Kettle-drum (ketT-drum ), 7i. 1. A dram 
consisting of a copper vessel, usually hemi- 
spli erical, covered with parchment. Kettle- 
drums were formerly used in pairs in miir- 
tial music for cavalry, but are now chiefly 
confined to orchestras. They are usually 
tuned to the tonic and dominant of tlio 
piece in which they are to be used liy 
tightening or loosening the head or skin by 


Kestrel {Faleo Tinnunculus). 

dish colour. Wedgicood.] The Faleo Tin- 
nuneulus, a common British species of fal- 
con, called also Sta7inel and Wvndhow'. It 
is rather larger than the merlin, its whole 
length being from 13 to 15 inches. It builds 
ill hollow trees and in cliffs, or in nests de- 
serted by crows, magpies, &c. It feeds on 
mice, small birds, insects, &c. The kestrel 
may be at once recognized by its peculiar 
habit of hovering or sustaining itself in the 
same place in the air by a rapid motion of 
its wings, always with its head to the wind. 
The male and female differ considerably in 
colour, ash-gray prevailing more in the for- 
mer and rusty brown in the latter. This 
hawk was regarded as of a mean or base 
kind, and hence kestrel was often used as a 
contemptuous epithet. See the adjective. 

Kestrel i (kes’trel), a. Base.— KesfreK kynd, 
base nature. Spenser, 

Ket (ket), n. [Icel. kjot, ket; Ban. kdSd, 


1. Kohler's Patent Kettle-drum, a. Ordinary Kettle- 
drum. 

means of a ring of metal moved by screws 
turned by a key. —2. Same as Bnvni, 7 and 8. 

Kettle-drummer (ketT-di’um-er), a. One 
who beats the kettle-drum. 

Kettle-hat (ket'l-hat), n. The iron hat of a 
knight In the middle ages; also applied to 
the leather burgonet. 

Kettle-holder (ketT-h61d-6r), n. Any con- 
trivance, as a little mat, for holding the 
handle of a kettle when hot. 

Kettle-pinst (ket'l-pinz), ». Kine-pins; 
skittles. 

Kettrili (ket'trin), n. Same as Caferem, 

Keuper (koi'pfir), n. In gaol, the German 


zh, azure.— See Key. 



KEVIiL 


KIBED 


name for tlu‘ lUipcr inenUier of thi;_ tvias or 
upner new reil saiuistone formation, tlie 
lowur iin niiK-i’s Iieiii^ the Miischulkulk ami 
the Biinter-'^autlstcin. 

Kevel (kev'el). ». Antilope Dorcas, a spe- 
ofes of antelope found in Central Mriea. 
It is similar to the gazelle in its manners 



and habits. Its head resembles that of the 
goat, and its body is much smaller than a 
roebuck's. See KoniS, 

Kevel (kev'el), n, [Prov, E. kevel, cavel, a 
rod, a house’s bit, a gag; Dan. MevU, a peg. 
a rolling-pin.] Sfaut, a piece of timber serv- 
ing to belay great ropes to. 

Kevel-head (kov'cl-hed), n. Na%t. the end 
of one of the top timbers used as a kevel. 
Severe, t ».f, 'Eo coyer; to recover. Chaucer. 
Kex(keks), n. A dry stalk; kecksy. 

Kexy (kek'8l), a, Abounding with kex; over- 
grown with weeds; weedy. Dr. B. Alm-e. 

(ke). n. [A. Sax. cosp, ompa, S’ris. Imi, 
ke-i, a key, Alfinlties doubtful.] 1, An in- 
Btrument for .shutting or opening a lock by 
being inserted into it, and generally made, 
by timiing, to push a bolt one way or the 
other. Hence-— 2. Fij. That whereby any 
mystery is disclosed or anything difficult 
explained; .a guide; a solution; ane.xplan- 
ation; as, a key to a cipher; a key to a riddle; 
a key tiy a mathematical problem.— 3. An 
instrument by which something Is screwed 
or tm'ned; as, the key of a watch or clock; a 
Bcrew-fcej/. — i. .Something that fastens, keeps 
tight, prevents movement, or tire like; speci- 
fically, (a) in arch, a piece of wood let into 
the baekbf another, in a direction contrary 
to that of the grain, to preserve tiie la.st 
from wari-ting. (6) In masonry, the highest 
central' stone of an 
ai'ch; the key-,st.one. 

(c) In mech. a wedge- 
shaped piece of iron 
or wood, which is 
driven flnnly into a « 
mortise or seat pre- 
pared to receive it, 
for the purpo.se of 
iixing the parts of a 
machine immovably 
together. An o.xam- 
ple of its mQ.st com- 
mon application is 
shomi ill the figure : a is a key fixing the 
Wheel & to the shaft c. Another form is shown 
under CeUer.—&. In rmisie, (a) a lever of 
wood, ivory, or metal in an organ, pianoforte, 
flute, elarinet, comet, or other fixed toned 
instrument, struck or pressed hy the fingers 
in playing the instrameat. (6) The fund.a- 
montalorgovernlDg noteortone of the scale 
in which a piece is composed, and with Whicli 
it usually begins and, with but very few ex- 
ceptions, ends ; the key-note.— 0, The husk 
containing the seed of : an ash. — Eey o/ 
f« positimi ov Cotmtry (milit), a point th*e 
possession of : which gives control of a posi- 
tion or country.— Power of the keys, the 
ecclesiastical Jurisdiction or power of the 
pope, or the power of excommunicating or 
absolving: so called from the declaration of 
Christ to Saint Toter, us recorded in -Mat. 
xvi. 19, ‘I will give unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom of licaven, &c.;’ hence, the 
autiiority of the ministry in any Oliristian 
church to administer the discipline of the 
church and to grant or withhold its privi- 
leges. : 

: , What Henry and his favourite counsellors meant 
by the Supremacy was certainly notliing- less than 
.the whole /OTcrr fl/ttr vtryr. The king was to be 
me pope of his kingdom, the vicar of God, tlie expo, 
sitor of GathoUo verity, the channel of sacramental 
graces.. Macaulay. 

—Queen’s keys, in Sc-ots law, that part of a 
warrant which anthorizc.s a messenger or 
sheriff-officer to break open lockfast places 
jn order to come at a debtor or his goods. 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, her; 
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Key Gid). '-I'" fas*;™ with a key or wedge- 
I shaped piece of wood or iron ; to fasten or 
1 secure firmly. 

I Key (ke), tt. A (piay (which see). 
iKeyike), n. Sec Cay. , , . , 

Key (ke), n. (Manx kiare-as-feed, twenty- 
four.] One of tile twenty-four commoners 
who represent tlie people in tlie parliament 
or Court of Tynwald of the Isle of Man. 
Under tlie title of the House of Keys these 
twenty-four representatives fonn one of tlie 
branches of tlie Tynwald Court or legislative 
body of the island, the otlier biwicli con- 
sisting of the governor and his council. 
Keyage (ke'aj), n. Same as Quayage. 
Key-bed (ke'bed), n. In maeh. a rectangu- 
lar groove made to receive a key for the 
purpose of binding the parts, as the wheel 
and shaft of a in,achine, firmly together, so 
as to prevent tlie one part turning on the 
other; a key-seat. 

Key-board (ke'bord), n. In music, the 
.series of levers in a keyed instrument, as 
a pianoforte, organ, or hamioninin, upon 
which the fingers press to produce percus- 
sion of the wires, or, in the organ and har- 
monium, the opening of the valves. 
Key-bugle (ke'bu-gl), n. Same as Kent- 
hugle (wliicli see). 

Key-cold (ke'lcOld), a. Cold as a key; lifeless; 
inanimate. 

Poor /i'cy-fo/n! figure of a holy king 1 

Pale ashes of tlie house of Lancaster ! Shak. 

Key-colour G^s'hul-6r), n. In painting, a 
leading colour. 

Keyed (ked), a. l. Furnished with keys; 
as, a keyed instrument. — 2. Set to a key, 
as a tune. —Keyed bugle. Same as Kent- 
bugle. 

Key-fastener (kS'fasu-er), n. An attacli- 
nient to a look to prevent the turning of the 
key by a person outside. 

Key-^afid (ke'gilrd), n. A shield which 
sliuts down over a key to prevent its being 
pushed out of the lock from the outside. 
Keyhole (ke'hol), n. 1. A hole or aperture 
in a door or lock for receiving a key.— 2. In 
carp, a hole or excavation in beams Intended 
to be Joined together, to receive the key 
which fastens them. —fiTei/Aoic limpet, b. gas- 
teropodous mollusc of the genus Fissurella, 
family Fissurellidse: so called from the apex 
being perforated like a keyhole.— Keyhole 
saw, a narrow slender saw used for cutting 
out sharp curves, such as keyholes require, 
whence its name. 

Key-note (ke'not), n. In music, the first 
note of any scale; the do or doh; the funda- 
mental note or tone to which the whole of 
a movement has a cert.ain relation or bear- 
ing, to which all its modulations are referred 
and accommodated, and in which, if the 
movement is regular, it both begins and 
ends. 

Key-screw (ke'- 
skro), a. A le- 
ver for turning 
a screw. 

Key-seat (ke'- 
set), n. A key- 
bed (wliioli see). 

Keystone (ke'- 
ston), n. The 
stone of an arch 
which, being the 
last put in, keys 
or locks the a, Keystone iu plan of Groin, 
avhole together; 

the stone in an arch which is equidistant 
from its springing extremities: in a circular 
arch there will be two keystones, one at 
the top and one at the bottom. In some 
arches the keystone projects from the face. 
In vaulted Gothic roofs it is usually orna- 
mented with a boss or pendant. See Akch 
and Groin. 

Key-tone (ke'ton), n. Same as Key-note. 
Key-way (ke'wa), n. The mortise made for 
the reception of a key; a slot in the open- 
ing of a wheel enabling the key to fasten it 
to the shaft, 

Kb,aliff (ka'lif), n. Same as Calif. 

Khamsin (kam'sin), n. Same as Kamsin. 
Khan(kau), n. [Tartar and Turk.] In Asia, 
a governor; a king; a prince; a chief. 

Khan (kan), ». [Per. kh&n, a. house, a tent.] 
An eastern inn; a caravansary. The khans 
iu towns are of two kinds: those for travel- 
lers and pilgrims, where a lodging is fur- 
nished gratis; and those for traders, which 
are usually handsomer, and more conven- 
ient. having well-secured doors to the apart- 
ments. A very small siun is charged for 
lodgment, but a duty is charged on all 


pine, pin; note, not, move; : tube, tub; bpll; 




goods sold within, and there are also certain 
other eliarges. These establishments may 



Interior of a Khan. 


belong to government or to private indivi- 
duals. 

Khanate G^iJi'a*;)) "i^he dominion or Juris- 
diction of a khan. 

Khansamah, Khanstuna (kan'sa-ma, kan'- 
BU-ma), n. One who is over other servants; 
a head seiwant. [Anglo-Inditm.] 

Khaya (ka'ya), n. A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the nat order Meliacese. There is ijut 
one species, K. senegalensis, a large hand- 
some tree, found on the banks of the Gambia 
and in the valleys near Cape Verde, as well 
as in Zambesi land. It is imperfectly known, 
but is described as having abruptly pinnate 
leaves, and small cymose flowers growing 
in panicles about as long as the leaves. The 
fruit is capsular, with compressed or sub- 
aliite seeds. 

Khedive (ke-dev'), n. A Tui'kish title applied 
to the Pasha or governor of Egypt, implying 
a rank or authority superior to a prince or 
viceroy, but inferior to an independent sov- 
ereign. The title is an old one revived by 
Ismael I. 

Khenna (ken'na), [Ar. alkenna.] A. Per- 
sian dye for the hair, used in the baths of 
Constantinople. 

Khitmutgar (kit-nmt'giir), n. [Hind.] In 
India, a waiter at table; an under butler. 

Azimoolah was originally a khiimuisrar in some 
Anglo-Indian family. ' Capt. M. 'TJmtison. 

Kholsuix (kol'sun), n. [Hind.] The native 
dog of India; the dhole. See Dholi?. 
Khothah Gcot'ba), n. A Mohammedan fonn 
of prayer, chiefly a confession of faith, re- 
peated at the commencement of , public 
worship in the mosques every Friday morn- 
ing. It is regarded by Mussulmans as the 
most sacred portion of their service, and 
the insertion of his name in this prayer is 
regarded as the diief prerogative of the 
sultan. 

Khur Gfui'), R. See DziaoKTAf. 

Khus (kus), n. The East India name of a 
species of grass {Andrupogon muriealus), 
which has a sweet-smelling root. 
Khus-Khus (kus'kus), n. A fragrant attar 
obtained from khns (flndropogon man- 
eatus). 

Kiabooca-wood (ki-a-bo'ka-wi;d),n. A beau- 
tifully mottled or curled wood, in colour 
ranging from orange to a deep brown, from 
the Moluccas, Borneo, Singaiiore, &e., 
obtained from Pterospennmn indicum. 
Called also Amboy7ia-ivood. 

Kiang (ki'ang), n. Same as Dziggetai. 
Kiaugh (kyaCh), n. Toil; trouble; anxiety. 
[Scotch.] 

Kibble (kib'l), v.t. To cut or bruise. [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Kibble, Kibbal (liib'l, kibdnal), n. [Armor. 
MbeL] In mining, a large bucket, gener- 
ally of iron, in which the ore and attal are 
brought to the surface. 

Kibble-filler Odb'l -fil-er), n. in 7nming, the 
man who fills the kibble and sends the ore 
to the surface. : 

Kibbler (kib'ler), n. One who or that 
which kibbles or cuts, especially a machine 
for cutting beaus and peas for cattle. 
Kibbling (kib'ling). Same as Kiblmg. 

Kibe (kib), n. [W. cihwst, chilblains— ci6, 
cup, and gwst, moist, fluid.] A chap or 
crack in the flesli occasioned by cold; an ul- 
cerated chilblain, as in the heels. 

I am almost out at heels.— 

Why, then, let .tfScj ensue. Shak. 

Kibed (klbd), a. Chapped; cracked with 
cold ; all'eetod with chilblains; as, Jcibed 
, 'heels. : ', 


oil, pound; ii, Sc, abitne; y, Sc. fey. 
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Kibitka (ki-hit'ka), n. l. A tent of tlie no- 
riiail tribes fiftlieKirghiz-Tartars. The frame 
consists of twelve stakes, each 6J- feet high, 
set up in a circle 12 feet in diameter, on 
which is laid a wheel-shaped roof-frame, 
consisting also of twelve stakes, united at 



Kibitka or Kirght2 Tent. — From Zaleski. 

one extremity hut free at the other, so that 
the stakes radiate like spokes. The whole is 
covered with thick cloth made of sheep’s 
wool, with the exception of an apertoe in 
the centi’e for the escape of smoke. The 
door is fomed by the removal of a stake. 
2. A Russian veliicle, consisting of a frame 
of wood rounded at top, covered with felt 
or leather, and placed on wheels, serving as 
a kind of movable habitation. It is used 
for travelling in winter. 

Kiblah (liib'la), n. Same as Keblah. 
Kibling (kib'hng), n. A part of a small flsii 
used by fishermen for bait on the banks of 
Newfoundland. ’Written also Kibbling. 
:fflby (kib'i), a. Affected with kibes. 

He haltatli often that hath a Aiby heel. SMton, 

Klc3iel,t n. [A. Sax. otcel, a morsel.] A little 
cake. Chaueer. 

Kick: (kik), v.t. [W. oieiaio, to Icicle, cic, the 
foot.] 1. To strike with the foot; as, a man 
fcio/cs a dog.— 2; To strike in recoiling; as, his 
: gun kicked him on the shoulder,— fo kick 
the beam, tci &y up and strike the beam, as 
the lighter scale of a balance outweighed 
by the heavier; hence,, to he found wanting. 

Lady M.'s zeal had adhered to them through the 
worst of times, and was ready to sustain the same 
severities of fortune shouid their scale once more 
kick iJie beam, Stf IV. Scott. 

—To kick, tip Cl' row or a dust, to create a 
disturhanoe. lCollocL.]—To Jeick the bucket, 
to die. [Vulgar.] 

Kick (kik), v.i. 1. To strike with the foot 
or feet; to be in the habit of striking with 
the foot or feet; as, a horse accustomed to 
kick.—% To thrust out the foot or feet with 
violence, either in wantoimess, resistance, 
anger, or contempt; to manifest opposition. 

Wherefore kick ye at my sacrifice and at mine of- 
fering, wliich I have commanded! i Sara. ii. 29. 

,2. To recoil, as a musket or other flreann. 
—To kick off, in foot-hall, to give the ball 
the first kick in the game, 
sick (Icik), n. 1. A blow with the foot or 
feet; a striking or thrust of the foot.— 2. In 
/oo«-6aK, (a) one who kicks; one who kicks 
off. ‘He’s the best kick and charger at 
Rugby.’ Hughes. (6) The right or turn of 
kicking the liall.-^S. The recoil of a firearm 
wlien discharged.— A The projection on the 
tang of the blade of a pocket knife by which 
the 'blade is prevented from strildng the 
: spring when closed.— 5. Fashion; thing in 
vogue. [Slang.] 

'Tis the kick, I say, old un, so I brought it down. 

Dihdin, 

Kicker (kik'tir), n. One that lacks. 
Kickslia,’W(kik'sha), n. [Corrupted from Fr. 
qtielqtie chose, something.] l. Something 
fantastical or uncommon, or something that 
has no particular name. —2. A light, un- 
substantial dish of cooking. 

Cre.ssy was lost by kickshatus and soup-maigre. 

Fenton. 

Kickshoe (kikshd), n. A dancer, in con- 
tempt; a caperer; a buffoon. Milton. 
Kicksy-wicksyt (kik'si-wik'si), n. [Writ- 
: ten elm Rioksy-winsie, and doubtfully con- 
nected with kick and mince. See Kicky- 
toie/cj/.] A word apparently implying rest- 
lessness, used in one passage In the sense 
. of an unruly Jade. See Kicky-'WICKv. 
Eieksy-wicksy (kik'si-wik'si), a. Fantastic; 
restless; uncertain. 

Perhaps an ignis fatuus now and then 

Starts up in holes, stinks, and goes out agen ; 


Such kick.fji-wickcy flames shew but how dear 
Thy great light’s resurrection would be here. 
Poems subjoined to R. Fletcher's Epigranwt. 

Kickup (leik'up), n. 1. A disturbance; a 
row. — 2. The name given by the negroes of 
Jamaica to the water-thrush (Seiurus) from 
its habit of jerking its tail after the fashion 
of our wagtail. 

Klcky-wicky (Idk'i-wlk'i), n. [A form of 
Kialcsy-ivicksy, wliich is written by some 
editors in the passage quoted.] Applied by 
Shaksj)ere ludicrously to a man’s wife. 

He wears his honour in a box unseen, 

That hugs his kicky-^vicky here at home. 

Kid (kid), 'll. [Icel. kid (Icidh), Dan. and Sw. 
kid, G-, kite, kitze, kitzlein, a kid.] 1. A young 
goat. — 2. Leather made from the skin of a 
kid, or from other iiides In imitation of it. 
:i. An infant; a child. [>Slang.] ‘So you’ve 
got the kid.' Dickens.— i. pi. G-lovesmade 
of leather from the skin of a Idd, or of lea- 
tlier made to re.semble it. 

Kid (kid), V. t. or i. pret. & pp. kidded; ppr. 
kidding. To bring forth a young one, es- 
pecially a goat. 

Kid (kid), n. [’iV. cid,i/.s’, faggots.] A faggot; 
a bundle of heath and furze. 

Kid (kid), v.t. To make into a bundle, as 
faggots. 

Kid ( kid), n. [Possibly a form of kit. ] A 
small wooden tub or vessel; applied by 
sailors to the vessel in which they receive 
their food. 

Kldt (kid), v.t. [A. Sax. kythan. Sc. kythe, 
to make known, to .show. ] 1. To show, 
discover, or make known. — 2. To hoax; to 
deceive. [Cant.] 

Kidjt Kidde,t pret. & pp. of lathe or kythe. 
Made known; discovered. Chaucer. 
Kidderminster (kid'6r-min-st6r), n. A 
carpeting, so named from the town where 
it was formerly principally manufactured. 
It is composed of two webs, each consisting 
of a separate warped woof, interwoven at 
intervals to produce the figures. 

Kiddle (IcidT), n. [Armor. kMel, a net at the 
mouth of a stream; Fr. quideau, a basket of 
wicker-work.] A kind of weir formed of 
basket-work placed in a river for catching 
fish: very often found in the forms Kittle and 
Kettle. Kettle, in the phrase a pretty kettle 
of fish, signifying a fine mess, may be a cor- 
ruption of this word. 

Kiddow (kid'do), n. [Corn, kiddaw.] A 
name for the common guillemot (CTria 
troile). See Guillemot. 

Kid-fox (Idd'foks), n. A young fox. 

The music, ended, 

■We'll fit the kid-fox with a pennyvvvirth. 

Much AdOt ii. 3. 

Kidling (kidding), n, [Dim. of Mat, ] A young 
kid. ‘ if blithe and merry, ’ Gay, 
Kidnap (kid'nap), v.t pret. &pp. kidnapped; 
ppr. kidnapping. [Slang E. kid, a child, and 
nap for nab, to steal.] To forcibly abduct 
or steal, as a human being, whether man, 
woman, or child; to seize and forcibly carry 
awa.y, as a person from one country or juris- 
diction to another, or into slavery. 
Kidnapper (kid'nap-er), n. One who kid- 
naps; a man-stealer. 

Kidney (kid'ni), n. [O.E. kidnere; the two 
parts of the word may correspond to A. Sax. 
ewith, Joel, kvithr, Sw. qued, Sc. Icife, the 
belly; and Sc. neer,B\v. niura, G-. niera, a 
kidney.] l. In miat. one of two oblong, flat- 
tened, bean-sliapedglands,situatedon either 




Section of Human Kidney. 

a, Supra-renal capsule. 6 , Vascular or cortical 
portion of kidney, c c, Tubular portion, consisting 
of cones, d d, Two of the papilla:, projecting into 
their corresponding c,alyces eee, the three infundi- 
bular. y'. Pelvis. Ureter. 

side of the lumbar vertebrte, surrounded 
with fatty tissue. They are of a reddish- 
hiwvn colour, and secrete the urine. Each 


kidney con.sists of a cortical or outer part, 
and a medullary or central portion. 'The 
gland is essentially composed of numerous 
minute tubes, which are straight in the 
outer and convoluted in the central part. 
The tubes are lined with cells, and the cells 
separate the urine from the blood brought 
to the kidney, the urine passing in drop.s 
into the pelvis or cavity of the organ, and 
thence through the ureter into the bladder. 

2. Sort ; kind ; character ; disposition ; tem- 
per. [Humorous.] 

There are millions in tlie world of this iniin's kidney. 

Sir R. V Estrange. 

This sense probalrly arose from the fact that 
tlie kidney.s with the fat surrounding them 
are left exposed in slauglitered animals 
when they are cut up, and thus they furnish 
an easy test of the condition of the animal 
in respect of fatness. 'The literal applica- 
tion may attacli to the word as put into 
Falstaff’s mouth In the following extract. 

‘ Think of tliat, — a man of my kidney, — think of 
til, at; that am .as subject to heat as butter; a man of 
continual dissolution and thaw; it wa.s a miracle to 
'scape .suffocation.' Shak, 

3. An.vthiiig resembling a kidney in shape 
or otherwise, as a potato. ‘ The kidneys of 
wiieat.’ Jer. Taylor.— i. A cant term for 
a waiting servant. Tatter. 

Kidney -bean (Idd'ni-ben), n. A bean so 
named from its resemblance in shape to the 
kidney, Phaseolus mdgaris, nat. order Le- 
gumino.sa;: it is a well known culinary vege- 
talile. There are two principal varieties in 
our gardens, viz. aimu.al dwarfs : and riin- 
ners.^the pods of which are used when green 
, and tender. Those of the 

f , dwarfs are also a favourite 
pickle. It is called also 
'>_J ■', French Bean or Haricot. 
imjjA The kidney-bean is of imoer- 
f#' tain origin, but is probably 

Kidney - form, Kidney - 
shaped (kid'ni-foiTO, kid'- 
ni-shapt), a. Having the ' 
Kidtiqy-shaped iovm or shape of a kidney. 
Leaf, —Kidney -shaped leaf, m 
bota leaf having the breadth 
greater than the length, and a wide sinus at 
the base, as in ground-ivy. 

Kidney-potato (kid'ni-p6-ta-t8), A va- 
riety of potato resembling a kidney in shape. 
Kidney-vetch (kid'ni-vech), n. The popular 
name of plants of the genus Anthyllis, be- 
longing to the nat. order Leguminosaj, the 
only British species of which is A.Vulner- 
aria. It is a perennial herbaceous plant, 
with pinnate leaves and yellow flowers in 
terminal pairs of crowded many-flowered 
woolly heads, growing abundantly in dry 
pastures, especially such as are chalky or 
ne,ar the sea. Called also Lady's-fmgers. 
Kidney-’WOrt (kid'ni-wert), n. The populai- 
name of the plant Saxifraga stellaris. See 
Saxifrage. 

Kiefekil, Keffekil (ke'fe-ldl, keffe-kil), n. 
[Per. kejf, foam, scum, and gil, clay, mud.] 

A species of clay, meerschaum (which see). 
Kie-kie(ki'ki), n. [Native name.] A tro- 
pical Asiatic or Polynesian climbing shrub 
(Freyeinetia Banksii) of the nat. order 
Pandanaceai, which yields an edible fruit, 
said to be the finest in New Zealand. Its 
jelly tastes like that of strawbeiTies. 

Kier (leer), n. Same as Eeir. 

Eieve (kev), n. Same as Reeve. , 

Kike, tut To kick. Chaucer. 
Kikekunemalo (kik'e-ku-nem"a-lo), n. 
[Native name. ] A pure resin similar to copal, 
but of a more beautiful whiteness and trans- 
parency. It is brought from America, and 
forms the most beautiful of all the var- 
nishes. 

Eil, KUl. [From L. cella.] A Celtic (Irish 
and Gaelic) element signifying cell, burying- 
place, church, very frequent in place-names 
in Ireland, and common in Scotland; as, Kil- 
patrick, Kilkenny, Kilbride. See Church. 
Kilderkin, Kinderkin (kil'der-kin, kln'der- 
Idn), n. [0. D. kindeken, kinnelcen. Sc. 
kinken, a small barrel. ] A small barrel ; an 
old liquid measure, containing the eighth 
part of a hogshead. , 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ ; 

But sure thou’rt but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 

Kill (Ml), m A kiln. See Kiln. [Obsolete 
or provincial and United States.] 

How much of philosophy concurred to the first kill 
of malt! Fuller. 

Eill(kil), r.t [By some regarded as another 
form of quell, Q.K. quellen, A. Sax. awellan, 
D. kwellen, Icel. kvelja, G. quiilen, to quell, 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. locft; g, ifo; j, yob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinj;; th, f/ien; th, <Ain; w, icig; wli, w/dg; zh, axure.— See Key. 
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KINDLINESS 


to tcirtiiro, to kill. .Or. II. Jltu-ris, linwcvi-r, 
gives 16 a tlillerent origin, coiiuecting it 
witlilcel. Mto, tohit oij tlieliead, toharm, 
fi’i.im hoUi', thi- head, ail tl iinoting the 0.,1'i. 
foilrts /niWfi or (Mile, fcylle, to .strike, as in 
AlUtmiUve Poems, ‘ we kylle of tliyn lieued,’ 
that is, ‘strike off thy head;’ and cole, to 
strike off (still used in Scotland in the sense 
of cutting off or trimniing by cutting), as 
in the Cuvsur ifundi, ‘and lohn hefd coiu- 
andecl to cole,’ that is, and .Tohn's head 
comnumded to cut off.] 1. To deprive of 
life, animal or vegetable, in any manner or 
by any means; to render inanimate ; to put 
to death; to slay. 

Ah, me with fliy w-e.-ipoii, not with words! 

S/iaA:. 

2. To deprive of active qualitieB; to deaden; 
to (piell ; to appease; to calm; to still; to 
overpower ; as, a shower of rain /dlls the 
wind, 

VVa are reconciled, and the first view -slmll ii/l 
Ail repetitiati. 

Kill. See Klh, 

KUladar (kil'a-dar), n. In India, the com- 
mandant or governor of a fort. 

Killas (kil'as), n. A Cornish miner’s tem 
for the argillaceous schist, of a pale gray or 
greenish gray, having a lamellar or coarsely 
granular texture, iii which many of the 
metal llferoua veins of Cornwall and Devon 
occur.' 

Kill-courtesy t (Idl'kort-e-si), u. A person 
wanting in courte.sy; aboor; a clown. Shale. 
Kill-cow (kil'kou), »i, A butcher. Smitlmj. 
[Burlesque find rare.] 

Killdee, Kflldeer ( kid ' de, Idl' der), n. A 
Bmall aquatic bird iJEgMites (Oxyeakus) 
wcijfnm), which takes the name from its 
cry. It is of a light brown colour above, 
tho feathers being tipped with a brownish 
rod, with a black ring round the neck. It 
is found in both North and South America. 
Killer (kil'flr), n. One who Idlls or deprives 
of life; especially, a journeyman butclier; a 
slaughtei'inan. 

Killesse, CuUis, CoiUisse (kil-les', kul'lis, 
kMis'), ,M. [Fr. couJissa, a groove, a gutter.] 
lix dreh. (u) n gutter, groove, or cliaimel. 
(ii) A dormer window. 

Killigrew (kil'li-gro), «. A local name for 
the Cornish ehougli (Purrhiiaoraxyraculas). 
KillUdnick (kil'U-kiu-ik), n. Same as JCtn- 
ni/dnic. 

KUling (idl'lng), p. and a. 1. Depriving of 
life. 

The third day comes a frost, a kitliug frost. 

Shak. 

2, Overpowering, irresistible, generally in 
the .sense of fascinating, bewitclung, charm- 
ing, so as to attract and compel admiration; 
hut .sometimes in the sense of freezing, chill- 
ing, so as to repel; as, a /riiling beauty; 
/dlliivj eyes. 

I-ookinjj at lier with a most kiilisijr expression. I 

Thackeray. I 

The g'eneml went au with killins: hnuL^htiness. | 
'Thackeray. 

8. Dangerou.s; too fast to last; exhausting. 
The pace at which they went was really killing, 

IV. H. Russell. 

Killingly (kil'ing-li), adv. In a Irilling 
manner. 'Nothing eould he more kilUmjly 
spoken.’ jllfifon, 

Billinite (kil'in-it), n. A mineral of a pale 
gi'een colour, occurring in veins of gi-anite; 
a variety of spodumene, found at Killmey 
;in Ireland. 

Jailoy? (killo), 11 . [A form of colly, oollow 
Dvhich see).] An earth of a blacWsh or 
: deep hide colour, 

KUn (kil). It. [A. Sax. cyfewe, eyZn, N. leylna, 
a kiln, a drying-house for corn; comp. W. 
c.ylyn, a furnace. Wedgwood gives L. cii- 
hna, a kitchen, as the origin. ] A' large stove 
or oven; a fabric of brick or stone which 
may be heated for the purpose of harden- 
iiigi burning, or drying anything; as, & /tUn 
for baking or hardening eartiien vessels; a 
hiln for drying grain or meal; a brick-/ai?i. 
Kiln-dry (kirdri), v.t. pret. App. Inln-dned; 
pjtr. kiln-drying. To dry iu a kiln; as, to 
kiln-dry meal or grain. 

Kiln.-ll 0 l 6 (kil'hol), n, Tlie chimney or 
mouth of a kiln. Shale. 

KilodjDie (kil'd-diii), it, [Gr. c/iih'ot, a thou- 
sand, and E. dyne.] In dynawies, a thou- 
sand, dynes. 

Kilograin, Kilogramme (kil'6-gra.m), 7i. 
[Pr. kilogramme, from Gr. ehilioi, a thou- 
sand, and Pr. gramme.] A French meaiires 
of weight, being 1000 grammes, etpial to 
2’670M lbs, troy, or2'204B5 lbs. avoirdupois, 
Kilogrammetre (kil-o-gram'et-Sr or kil-o- 
gram-a-tr), «. [Eilngraimne (which see). 


I and Pr. metre, from Gr. metron, measure.] 
! TJie French unit employed in e.stiinnting the 
I rnoehauical work perfortned by a machine. 
It represents the work performed in raising 
a kilogramme thi'ough a metre of space, and 
ccuTespouds to 7 ’2, IS foot-pounds. See PooT- 
PODNI). 

KUoKtre (ld-lol'it-6r or kil-6-le-tr), n. [Pr. , 
from the Gr. cliilioi, a thousand, and litra, 
a Greek measure. See Litke,] In the 
standard Preiieh decimal measm-es 1000 
litres, or35'31tid cubic feet, or 220 '0967 im- 
perial gallons. 

Kilometre (ki-lom'et-er or Idl-o-ma-tr), n. 
[Pi'., from the Gr. cldlioi, a thousand, and 
metron, a measure.] In the French stand- 
ard decimal system of measures 1000 
luhtres, the metre being the unit of linear 
mea.sure, and equivalent to 3 '2808992 Eng- 
lisli feet. The kilometre is about five- 
eighths of our statute mile, or 109S '033 
yards, so that 10 kilombtres, or 1 myria- 
metre=0 '2188257 English miles. The kilo- 
mHre can’ll, or sqtiare IdloniMre, is equal 
to 247 '11 acres. 

Kilowatt ( kil'o- wot), n. [From kilo and watt, 
the Mo being that of kilometre, Ac. See 
above.] An electric unit of power, equal 
to 1000 watts, or about IJ horse-power per 
second. 

Kilt (kilt), n. [A Scandinavian word, lit. a 
sliort skirt ; fillibeg is the Gaelic name ; 
comp. leel. kilting, a skirt, kjalta, a person’s 
lap ; Dan. kilte, to tuck up or kilt ; Sc. to 
kilt] A land of short petticoat, reaching 
from the waist to the knees, worn by men 
as an article of dress in lieu of trousers. 
It is regarded as peculiarly the national 
dress of the Highlanders of Scotland. 

Among the Highlanders, the kilt seems to have 
Iieeii originally formed by folding and girding up 
tile lower part of the mantle or plaid, /pawieson. 

Kilt (kilt), n.t. To tuck up ; to truss up, as 
the clothes. Burn.s. 

Kilted (kilt'ed), a. Wearing a kilt. 

Thus liaving said, the iilteti goddess kissed 
Her son, and vanish’d in a Scottisli mist. Byron, 
Kilter (kilP6r), ■«,. SeelCBLTEK. 

Kimbo, KimbO'W (kim'bo), a. [No doubt 
from Celtic cam, crooked (see Kam), and E. 
boio.] Crooked; arched; bent. ‘The krnbo 
handles.’ Dryden. Now used only in «- 
kimho.—To set the arms a-kiriibo, to set the 
hands on the hips 'ivlth tlie elbows project- 
ing outward, 

Klm-coalt (kim'kol), See KiyrsiEEiDGE 
CLAV. 

Kimmer (Idin'mSr), n. [Written also Cum- 
'incr. rSee OoMMBRB.] In Scotland, a fami- 
liar name for a female, especially for a 
■female gossip. 

KDiuneridge Clay (kim'mef-ij kla).n. [So 
called from a locality in the Isle of Pur- 
beck] A blue and gi'ayish yellow clay of 
the upper oolite fonnation. It is a marine ! 
deposit, and contains gypsum andbitumin- 1 
ous slate. It is sometimes used for fuel 
under the name of Kvnneoal. It is very 
abundant at the place whose name it bears, 
and forms the base of tho Isle of Portland. 
It is also found at Pickering in Yorkshire, 
and in Buckinghamshire, where it yields 
many fossils. 

Kinmelt (kimTiel), n. [See Kemblin.] A 
tub. ‘She knew not what a kimnel was.' 
Beau. S FI. .See Kbmeun. 

Kin (kin), n. [A. Sax. cynn, eyii; comp. 
O.Pris. 7fwi, Icel. kyn, Goth, /fwii, O.ILG, 
chunni, \dn, kind, family, race. Of same 
root are E. kind, n. and a., king, A. Sax. 
ce-jinan, to beget; leel. kynd, offspring; D. 
and G. Idnd, acMld, and more remotely con- 
nected L. genus, Qr. genos, race, offspring ; 
Armor, gana,, genel, Gael, ym, to beget; 
cine, race, family. See Kno'w.] 1. Kelation- 
ship, consanguinity or affinity; kindred; near 
connection or alliance, as of those having 
eoinmon descent, 

’Cause grace and virtue are within 
, Prohibited degrees oikin; 

And therefore no true saint allows 

They shall be sn/rer'd to espouse. Httdibras. 

2. Kelatives collectively; Mndied; persons 
of the same race. , 

The father, aiother, and the Af«.beside. Dryden. 
Kin (Idn), a. Of the same nature or kind; 
kindred; congenial. 

Because she’s kin to me, therefore she's not so fair 
■ as Helen. - ■ ■ ,, Shak, . , 

Kia. A diminutive suffix akin to L.G. elc&n, 

G. cJmi; as, maniMi, lamMitb pipMi. 

Kia (Idn), w. In iftttste, a Chinese five- 
stringed instrument, somewhat of the na- 
ture of a violin, . . . 


Kiaate (Id'nfit), n. [Fr. innate. .See Ktnio.J 
A salt of kinic acid. 

KiatoOte(kin'b6t),7i,. [A. Sax.] Compensation 
for the murder of a kinsman. 

Kiachia-mort (kin'ohin-mort), n. A beggar’s 
child carried at its mother s back, [Old 
cant.] 

Kind (kind), M. [A.Sax. cyn.d. gBcynd, nature, 
kind, race, generation, from same root as 
cyn, offspring. Sec .Kin.] 1. Jiaee; genus; 
generic class, as in manffiJid or Immaii/mtd 

She follows the law of her ki}td. Wordsworth. 

2. .Sort; variety; nature; style; manner; char- 
acter; as, there are several Icinds of elo- 
quence and of style, many kinds of music, : 
many lands of government, various kinds of 
architecture or of painting, various kinds of 
soil, Ac. --8, Natural propensity or deter- 
mination peculiar to a race or class; native 
or inherent character or disposition. 

Some of you, on pure instinct of nature, 

Are led by kind t’ admire your fellow-creature. 

Drydm, 

4. Marnier; way. [Hare,] 

Send me your prisoners with the speediest means, 

Or you shall hear in such a from me 
As will displease you. Shak. 

—In land, with yiroduce or commodities, 
as opposed to in money; as, to pay one in 
kind. 

Tile tax upon tiilag^e was often levied in kind upon 
corn. Arbnthnot, 

Kind (land), a. [A. Sax. cyndc, geeynde, na- 
tural, harmonious. See Kino, n.; Kin, n.] 

1. t Characteristic of the gcniis or specie, s; 
natm-al; native. 

It becoineth sweeter than it should be, and loseth 
tho kind taste. Holland; 

2. Disposed to do good to others, and to 
make them happy by grauting their re- 
quests, supplying their wants, or assisting 
them in distress; having tenderness or good- 
ness of nature; heuevolent; benignant. 

He is unto the unthankful and to the evil. , 
Luke vi. 35, 

I must be cruel only to be Mint Shah. . 

3. Proceeding from or dictated by tender- 
ness or goodness of heart; benevolent; as, a 
kind act ; a kind return of favours. — Benig- 
nant, Kind, Good-natured. .See under BE- 
NIGNANT.— .Syn. Benevolent, benign, bene- ; 
ffeent, bounteous, gracious, propitious, gen- ; 
erous, indulgent, tender, humane, compas- 
sionate, good, lenient, clement, mild, gentle, 
bland, friendly, amicable, affectionate, lov- 
ing. 

Kindt (kind), u.f. To beget. 

She yet forgets that she of men was:/t’f«aS?rf, 
Bjietiscr. 

Kindergarten. See Supp. 

KinderMn, n. See kiiheiikin. 
Kind-hearted (Mnd'hart-ed), a. Uaving 
much kindness of nature; proceeding from 
or characterized by kindness of heart. 
Kind-heartedness (kind'hart-od-nes), n. 
Kindness of heart. 

Kindle (Idnkll), pret. cSs pp. kindled; ppr. 
kindling. : [Allied to or derived from Icel. 
Icynda, to kindle.] 1. To set on lire; to cause 
to burn with flame; to light; as, to kindle 
a fire. —2. 'To inflame, .as the passions; to 
rouse; to provoke; to e.xcito to action; to 
instigate; to fire; to animate; as, to kindU 
anger or wrath; to kindle resentment; to 
Mndle the flame of love, or love iuto a flame. 

So is a contentious man to Mm?* strife. : . 

Prov. xxvi. 21. 

This brazen trumpet.'; kindle rage no more. Pofe. 
Kindle (kin'dl), v.i. 1 . To take fire; to begin 
to bum with flame.— 2. To begin to be ex- 
cited; to grow warm or animated; to bo 
: roused or exasperated. 

On all occasions when forbearance might be called. . 
for, the Briton Mmaer anti the Christian gives way. 

Is. Taylor. .■ ■ ■:, 

Kindlet (kin'dl), v.t or i. [A dim. form from 
kind, v.t. See KiNBj n.] To bring forth 
yotmg. 

: The poor bea.st had but \s.te\^ kindled; smd. lier 
young whelps were fallen into a ditch. Holland, 

Eandle-coal, Kindle-fire (kin'dl-koi, idn'- 
dl-fli'), ». A kindlihg-coal; a lirebrand. 

In tlie.se civil wars among saints Satan is the great 
; kiudte-coal, Gurnall, 

In a word, such & kindte-Jlre sin is that the flames 
it kindles fly not only from one neighbour’s house to 
the other, but from one nation to another. Gnmail. 

Ktudler (kin'dl-Cr), n. One who or that 
which kindles or sets on Are. ‘Kindlers of 
riot, enemies of sleep.’ Gay. 

Kindless (kind'les), a. De.stitute of kiud- 
nessiunnatural. ‘Eemorseless, treacherous, 
lecherous, kindless villain.’ Shak. 

Kindliness (kind'll-nes), n.. The quality of 
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lieiiig kindly; natural inclination or dispo- 
sition; aifeotionate disposition; affection; 
liencvolence. 

That mute kiucilincss amongf the herds and flocks. 

Ejndling (kind'ling), n. , 1. The act of set- 
ting on Are or causing to burn; the act of 
exciting.— 2. Materials for kindling or caus- 
ing to bum; materials for commencing a 
fire. 

Kindling-coal (Idndling-kol), n. An ignited 
piece, of coal nsed to light a lire; material 
u.sed to raise a fire. 

Kindly (kind'll), adu. In a kind manner; 
with good-will ; with a disposition to make 
others happy or to oblige ; benevolently ; 
favourably; naturally. 

And he comforted them, and spake kindly unto 
them. Gen. 1. 21 . 

Examine how kindly the Hebrew manners of 
speech mix and incorporate witli the English lan- 
guage. Addison. 

kindly (kind'li), a. [See Kind, n.] l.f Be- 
longing or pertaining to kind or nature ; 
kindred; of the same nature. 

An herd of bulls whom kindly rage doth sting. 

Spenser. 

2 . Sympathetic; congenial; inclined to good; 
benevolent; as, s. kindly disposition. 

The shade by which my life was crossed, 

Which makes a de.sert in the mind, 

. Has made me kindly with my kind. Tennyson. 

3. li'avour.hlile; beneficial; refreshing; soften- 
ing; as, kindly showers.— JTwidZj/ tenant, in 
Boots law, a tenant whose ancestors have 
resided for a long time upon the same lands. 

Kindness (kind'nes), n. 1 . The state or quality 
. of being kind; good-will; benevolence; tliat 
temper or dispo.sition which delights in con- 
tributing to the happines,s of others, which 
is exercised cheerfully in gratifying their 
wishes, supplying their wants, or alleviating 
their distresses; benignity of nature. 

Tiiere is no man whose .kindne.ss we may not some- 
time want, or by whose malice we may not .sometime 
sulTer. Rambler. 

2. That which is kind ; an act of good-will ; 
heneflcence; any act of benevolence which 
promotes the happiness or welfare of others; 
as, charity, hospitality, attentions to the 
wjintsof others, &c., are /rwMfncsscs.—SYN. 
Good-W’iil, benignity, benevolence, tender- 
ness, compassion, humanity, clemency, mild- 
ness, gentleness, goodness, generosity, bene- 
ficence, favour, alfection. 

Kindred (Idn'dred), n. [O.E. Mnrede, kin- 
, dred, from kin, and temr. red, as in hatred, 
in A. Sax. red, rml, rceden, equivalent as a 
term, to B. ship. The d is inserted, as in 
gender, thunder.] 1. Relationship by birth 
or, marriage; consanguinity; kin. 

Like her, of equal kindred to the throne. Dryden. 
As tile sciences are all of one kindred, it would not 
be possible for philosophy to spread in any country 
without introducing men to a knowledge of their 
rights as well as their duties. Brougham. 

2. In ifiural sense, relatives by blood or 
marriage, more properly the former; a body 
of iiersons related to each other; relations. 
Kindred (kin'dred), a. Related; congenial; 
allied : of the like nature or properties ; as, 
kindred souls; kindred skies. ‘The /cwidred 
points of heaven and home.’ Wordswm-tK. 
Kind-spoken (kind'spok-n), a. Spoken in a 
kind way: eharaoteriised by speaking kindly; 
as, a kiml-spokon yioxil ; a kind-spoken gen- 
tleman. 

Kine (kin), an did pi. of cow. Cows. 

. A herd of beevcis, fair oxen and fair kine. Milton. 

Kinematic, Einematical (ki-ne-mat'ik, lu- 
ne-mat'ik-al), <t. Of or belonging to kine- 
matics. 

Kinematics (ki-ne-mat'iks), n. [Gr. Jcinema, 

. movement, from kineo, to move.] A term 
used, in mechanics to denote that part of 
the science which treats of motion, without 
.reference to the forces producing it. 
Kinesiatric (ki-ne'si-at"rik), a. [Gr. kinesis, 
movement, and iatrikos, relating to a cure.] 

, In therapeutics, relating to or consisting in 
muscular movement as a remedy. 
Einesipatllic (ld-ne'si-path"ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to kinesipathy; motorpathic. 
KinesipatMsfc (Id-ne-sip'a-thist), n. One 
who practises kinesipathy ; one versed in 
kinesipathy. 

.KinesipathiyKki-ne-sip'a-thi), n. IGtr.kinesis, 
movement, horn kineo, to move, and pat/to,?, 
suffering.]: In therapeutics, a mode of treat- 
ing diseases by gymnastics or appropriate 
movements; movement cure. Called also 
Lingism, from Ling, a Swede, its proposer. 
Ktoesitlierapy (ld-ne'si-ther"a-pi), n. [Gr. 
kinesis, movement, and therapeia, cure.] 
Bam& as Kiimipathy. 
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Kinetic (Id-net'ik), «. 1. Causing motion; 
motory.~2. Noting force actually exerted, 
as opposed to toteat or potenfiaf. 

Kinetics (ki-net'iks), ?z. That branch of the 
science of dynamics which treats of forces 
causing or changing motion in bodies. 
Kinetoscope (Id-ne'to-skop), n. [Gr. kinetos, 
moving, and skopeo, to idew.] A kind of 
movable panorama. See SUPP. 

King (king), n. A Chinese musical instru- 
ment consisting of sixteen resonant stones 
or metal plates, so m-ranged in a frame of 
wood as, on being struck by a hammer, to 
sound as many musical notes. 

King (king), n. [A. Sax. cyning, cyng; comp. 
D. koning, Icel. kommgr, Dan. Icomje, G. 
konig; it doesnotoceuriii Gothic. Theorigin 
of these words is the same as that. of km, 
and the original meaning was either that of 
‘ the begetter ’ (corresponding to Skv.jaiiaka., 
father) or else ‘the man well-born.’ See 
Kin and Know.] l. The chief magistrate 
or sovereign of a nation; a man invested 
with supreme authority over a nation, tribe, 
or country; a monarch; a prince; a ruler. 

Kings will be tyrants from policy, when subjects 
are rebels from principle. Burke. 

2. The conqueror among a set of compet- 
itors; the chief. Burns.— S. A card having 
the picture of a king; as, the king of dia- 
monds.— 4. The. chief piece in the game of 
chess ; a crowned man in the game of 
draughts. See Chess and Deaduhts.— 5. pi. 
The title of two books in the Old Testa- 
ment, relating particulaidy to the Jewish 
kings. —King’s Bench. See under Bench. — 
King's Counsel. See under Counsel. — 
King’s or Queen’s English, the English lan- 
guage sportively regarded as specially under 
the guardiajiship or supervision of the sove- 
reign.— JTwiy’s evidence. See Evidence.— 
Kingy Freeman, in Scotland, the name 
applied to a person who, on account of his 
own service or that of his fathers, in the 
army, navy, <&c., had a peculiar statutoi-y 
right to exercise a trade as a freeman, with- 
out entering with the corporation of the ; 
particular trade which he exercised. Such I 
a person might move from place to place j 
and carry on his trade within the bounds 
of any corporation. — Kinp’s letter. See 
under Beiep. — King’s messenger, an officer 
employed under a secretary of state to carry 
despatches both at home and abroad.— 
King’s silver, the money wMch was paid to 
the idng in the Court of Common Pleas for 
a license granted to a man to levy a fine of 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, to an- 
other person; and this must have been 
compounded according to the value of the 
land, in the alienation office, before the fine 
would pass. —King’s stores, naval and mili- 
tary stores ; so named from being vested in 
the crown. — King’s tradesman, a tradesman 
holding a commission under the privy seal, 
e.xempting hhn from paying burghal taxa- 
tions. The right of th e sovereign to appoint 
tradesmen of this, description is limited to 
one of each craft or occupation.— Kind’s 
widoio, a widow of the king’s tenant-ln- 
chief, obliged to take oath in chancery that 
she wmuld not marry without the king's 
leave. 

King (king), v. t. To supply with a king; to 
make royal; to raise to royalty. . 

These traitorous captains of Israel who them- , 

.selves by slaying their masters and reigning in their 
stead. : South. 

King-apple (ldng'ap-1), n. A kind of apple. 

King-at-arms (Idng'at-slrmz), n. in her. an 
officer of great antiquity, and formerly of 
great authority, whose business is to dh-ect 
the heralds, preside at their chapters, and 
have the jurisdiction of armoury. In Eng- 
land there are three kings -at-arms, viz. 
Garter, Clarenoieux, and Norroy. The first 
of these is styled principal king-at-arms, 
and the two latter promneiat Idrigs, because 
their duties are confined to the provinces; 
the one (clarencieux) officiating south of 
the Trent, and the other (norroy) north of 
that river. There is a Lnjm-kirig-at-arnis for 
Scotland, and an Ulster-ldng-at-arms for 
Ireland, whose duties are nearly analogous 
to those of England. 

King-Mrd(king’'bord), n. The popular name 
of two birds, the one belonging to the genus 
■Paradisea (P. regia), the other to the genus 
Tyraunus \T. intrepidm). The former is a 
native of Africa, and is so called from its 
solitary habits, never associating with other 
birds of the genus; the latter is peculiar to 
America, and has its popular.name from its 
courage and persistency in attacking larger 
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: birds, even hawks and eagles, when they 
I approach Its nest in the breeding season, 
j Ktag-cardinal (king'kitr-din-al), n. A car- 
dinal acting the ’part or assuming the power 
and dignity of a king. 

This is the cardinal’s doing, the kmg'Uxrdjnal. 

Shak. 

King-crab (king'krab), n. A name given to 

I . the species of Limulus, a 

! genus of crustaceans, of the 

I |,A order Xiphosura, in which 

[|( ] the bases of the first six 

limbs are closely 
beset with smaU spines, and 
% \ are so approximated about 

month as to serve the 
nl j ' otFico of jiuvs. 'The species 

I are found on the shores of 

I I tropical Asia, the Asiatic 

I Archipelago, and tropical 

America. Tlie tail spine is 
straight and sliarp-pointed, 

1 and is used by the natives 

as a spear -head or arrow- 
Kingcrab {iJmu. point. Many of the species 
luspoiyfhe-mus). attain a length of 2 feet, and 
the tail spine is nearly 1 foot 
in length. They are also termed horse- 
shoe or Molucca crabs. Fossil species are 
pretty common, and trilobites are supjiosed 
to have been allied to the king-crabs. The 
British tliornliack-crab (Maia squinado) is 
often also called the king-crab. 

Kingcraft (king'kraft), n. The art of govern- 
ing; royal polity or policy. 

James was always boasting of what liecallticl 
craft i and yet it is hardly possible even to inuigihe 
. a course more directly opposed to all the rules of 
kmgciafl than that which he followed. MacatiUry, 

King-crow (king'Ia-e), n. A bird (Dicrurus 
vmeroeercus) of the family Ampelidm or 
chatterers, remarkable for its elongated 
outer tail-feathers. It has its name of Idng- 
croio from the boldness with wdiich it at- 
. tacks crows. 

Kingcup (king'kup), n. The popular name 
of llowers of the species Ranunculus Jnil- 
hosus and other allied species ; butter-cup. 
See Ranuhcudds. 

Kingdom (king'dum), n. 1. The position or 
attributes of a king; the power or authority 
of a king ; sovei'eign power ; supreme rule. 

Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom., and thy 
dominion endureth throughout all generations. 

Ps. cxlv, 13 . 

I must be married to my brother’s daughter, 

Or else my kingdom stands on brittle glass. 

Shak. 

. 2 . The territory or country subject to a 
king; tlie dominion of a king or monarch. 

3. Domain or realm in a general sense ; the 
province or department over which sway is 
exercised ; sphere. ‘ The kingdom of per- 
petual night.’ Shak. 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. Shak, 

4 . In not. hist, one of the most e.xtensive 
divisions into which natural objects are clas- 
sified; as, the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
Idngdmns. 

Kingdomed (king'dumd), a. In the con- 
dition of a kingdom. 

Imagined worth 

Holds in his blood such swoln and liot discourse, 
That 'twixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdoined Achilles in commotion rages. Shak. 

[For the elucidation of this passage, -which 
is to be found in Troll, and Cres,, ii. 3; 
Schmidt compares King John / k". 2; Henry 
JF., pt. II. ir, 3; tmdJul. Casar, ii. l.j 
Kin^sll (Idng'flsh), n. A name sometimes 
given to the Lampris him, or opah. 
Kingfishers (king -flsh'er), n. The general 
name of the birds belonging to the family 
Halcyonidte, sub -order Flssirostres, and 
order Insessores, distinguished by haring , 
an elongated, robust, straight, tetragonal, 
acute bill with its margins finely crenate, 
feet robust, the two outer toes united up 
to. the last joint, body thick and compact, 
with wing's rather short, head large and 
elongated, plumage thick and glossy. They 
occur in all parts of the W'orld, especially 
in warm climates. They are divided into 
sevei'al genera, such as Aleedo, Halcyon, 
Ceryle, Dacelo. The only British an cl al- 
. most the only European species is the com- 
mon kingfisher (A. isjncla), in size, not much 
larger than a sparrow, but in brilliancy of 
colour rivalling tlie finest tropical birds, 
blue and green being the prevailing tints. 

It frequents the banks of rivers and dives 
for fish. It is probable, though not certain, 
that this bird is the halcyon of the, ancients, 
of which so many wonderful stories were 
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toW. (S'‘e HALOi'ox.) Tlu‘ spott'iti kini;- 
rtshf-T {Ceriile of which wc ^ivc iin 

lilnstnitioii, is ii native of the Uiin'ilayas, 
when: it is called It}' the natives the fisli- 



Spotted Kingfisher (Cirjle g-nttaia). 


tiger. The great or giant kingfisher {Daeelo 
yiganteus), a native of Australia, is a large 
species which prej's upon reptiles, heetles, 
and small mammals. It is 18 inches in length, 
and of a brown colour. It is called by 
the colonists the laughing-jaekhas, from the 
peculiar cry which it utters. 

King-geld. (king'geld), n. IKing and geld, 
gdt.} A royal aid; au escuage. 

KinghOOd (kingdmd), ». state of being a 
king, 

King-MEer (king'kil-6r), n. One who kills 
a king; a regicide. Shale. 

Klngless (king'les), a. Having, no king. 
Kinglet (king 'let), n. l. A little king; a 
•weak or insignifloant king.— 2. The golden- 
crested wren (J?e£f«lus cn'sfafws). 
KlnglDiood (king'li-hpd), n. The condition, 
character, or dignity of a king. 

since lie neither wore on helm or shield 
The golden symbol of his Itins'iifiootl, 

But rode a simple knight among his knights. 

Tennyson. 

Kinglibe (king'lik), a. like a king. 
Kingliness (king'll-nes), n. State of being 
kingly. 

Singling (Mng'ling*), n. A little king; a 
kinglet.' ■ 

Kingly (king'll), a. l. Belonging or pertain- 
ing to a king or to kings. 

Wlmt .can they see in the longest Hnaly line in 
Europe, save that it itina back to asuccessful soldier! 

Sir tv. Scots. . 

2. Presided over by a king; royal; sovereign: 
monarchical; as, a Mnghj governmont.— 

3. Koble; august; splendid; becoming a king; 
as, magnificence. 

They’ve battled best who've boldliest borne; 

Thfi Hinsliest kings are crowned with thorn. 

G. Massey. 

—Royal, Regal, Kingly. See under .Royau. 
Kingly (kingli), «d». With an air of royalty; ; 
as becoming a king; with a superior dig- 
nity. i 

Low bow’d the rest; he, kingly, did but nod. 

Pope, \ 

Kingly-poor (king'li-por), a. Miserably 
poor. ‘Kingly-pom- flout.’ Shale. [Rare.] 
ICing-mullet (king-‘mul-et), n. A fish found 
in the seas around Jamaica, and so called 
from ite beauty. It is the tipeneus tnacti- 
latus of Cuvier. 

Kingpost, Kingpiece (kiiig'po-st, king'pes), 

' ». 'The middle post, standing at the apex 
of a pair of rafters, and having its lower 
end fastened to the middle of the tiebeam: 



Kingpost Roof. 


: A,. The kingpost. B, Tiebeam.. CC, Struts or 
braces. ■ ' 

when two side -posts, one at each side of 
the centre, are used to support the roof, 

: Instead of one in the centre, they are called 
queen-posts. See Roof, Caows-i'oss. 
King’s-clover (kinga'Idb-ver), a. Au Eng- 
: Msh name of the MelUotus offiainalis, nat. 

. order Leguminosie, called also the ComiBow 


Fate, fAr, fat, fall; . nid, met, hfir; pine. 
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or Yellow Melilot. Its flowers are sold by 
herbalists as balsam jlawers. It is an an- 
nual or biennial from' 2 to 4 feet high, with 
.smo{)tii. branched stems, trifoliate leaves, 
and long racemes of yellow flowers. When 
d3’ie<l the plant acquires a peculiar haylike 
odour due to a pirinciple called coumarine 
existing also in '.t'onka-hean and vernal 
grass. ■ 

King’s-cusliion (kingz'kusli-on), n. A sort 
of seat formed by two persons holding each 
other's haiid.s crossed. [ProviTiclal.] 
King’s-evE (kingz'e-vil), n. A disease of the 
scrofulous kind, which it was ignorantly 
believed a king could cure by touching the 
patient. 

KingsMp (l^iig'ship), n. Royalty; the state, 
oflice, or dignity of a king. 

We can come now to the last form of Heroism; 
that which we call kini^ship. Carlyle. 

King’s-hoocl (kingz'hud), ii. A certain part 
of the entrails of an ox ; the reticulum or 
second stomach: applied derisively to a per- 
son’s stomach in follovving passage— 

Deil mak’ bis king’s-hood in a spleuclnan. Burns. 

King’s-spear (kingz'sper), n. A plant of 
the genus Asphodelus {A. albus). See As- 
PHODEb. 

Kingston,Klngstoiie(king'- 
ston, klug'ston), n. A name 
sometimes given to the an- 
gel-flsh {Squatina angelus). 

See Ahgel-FISH. 

Kingston’s Valve, n. A 
conical valve, forming the 
outlet of the blow-off pipe 
of a marine engine. It opens 
through the side of a vessel 
by turning a screw. 
King’s-yeilow(kiugz'yel-16) 
n. The name given to a pig- 
ment formed by mixing orpi- Kingston’s Vaiv e. 
ment and arsenious acid. 

King-table (king'ta-bl), n. In mediceval 
anil, a course or member, conjectured to 
be the string course, with ball and flower 
ornaments in the hollow moulding, usual 
under parapets. . 

King-truss (Icing'ti'us), n. A truss for a 
roof framed with a kingpost: 

King-vulture ( Idng'vul-tar), n. The Sar- 
corharnpus Papa of the intertropical regions 
of America, belonging to the family Vultur- 
idre. It is about feet in length, and up- 
wards of 5 feet across the expanded wings, 
'The other vultures are said to stand quietly 
by until this, their monai’ch, has finished 
Ms repast. 

Kingwood (Ifing'wud), n. A Brazilian wood 
believed to be derived from a species of 
Triptolonuea, but by some referred to Rrya 
ebeniis.. It is beautifully streaked with 
violet tints, and is used in turning and 
small cabinet-work. Called also Violet- 
wood. 

King-worsMp (king'wer-ship), n. Excessive 
or extravagant loyalty to the monarch. 

The Tories in particular who had always been in- 
clinecl to king-worship. Macaulay. 

KiniC (kin'ik), £ 1 . [Fr. leinigue, from Itina, 
an ahhmy. at quinquina, cinchona. Akin 
(ittminc.] Pertaining to or obtained from' 
cinchona . acid (CjUgflc.), a peculiar 
vegetable acid discovered by Hofmann, an 
apothecary of Leer, in the calcium-salts of 
cinclioua-bark,inwhiohit exists in combina- 
tiou with the vegetable alkalies dnehonin 
and quinin, and also with lime, forming the 
kinates of. these bases. It is found also in 
blaeberry ( Vacciniiim MyrtUlus), iu coffee- 
beans, and in tlie leaves of oak, elm, iv,y, 
holly, &c. Written also Qumfe. 

Kink (kingk), n. [D, G. and .Sw. leinle, a twist 
or coil ill ii cable; comp. Icel. leengr, a 
metal crook, a bend or bight.] 1. A twist in 
a rope or thread such as prevents it running 
freely ; a loop or double.— -2. An unreason- 
able and obstinate notion; a crotchet; a 
whim. 

Kink (kingk), v.i. To wind into a kink; to 
. twist or run into knots. 

Kink ( Idngk ), n. [ Corap. A. Sax. oinewng, 
a fit of laughter, D. kinJe-hoest, hooping- 
eougli, O.D, kineJeen, to cough, and E. oliin- 
eough.l A fit of coughing ; an immoderate 
lit of laughter. [Scotch.] . : 

.1 gaea sklent wi’ my ee to Donald Roy Maepher- 
.son, and he was fa’n into Vi kmk o’ laughing?. Hogs', 
Kink (kiugk), v. i. [Northern English and 
iScotcm] 1 . To gasp for breath in a severe 
lit of coughing ; especially applied' to the 
efforts of a child in the hooping-cough.— 

2. To laugh immoderately, : 


pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 



i Kinkajou (kiug'ka-jd), n. A plantigrade 
I carnivorous mammal of nortliern Houtli 
America belonging to the group Ceruolep- 
I tidie, and allied to the family rr.sid.'c, ft 
] is about as large as a full-grown eat, and 
somewhat resembles the lemurs in its struc- 
ture and aspect. It is a nocturnal, arboreal, 
active animal, and in captivity is very mild. 
Kinkhaiist, n. [Kink and haust. Roe 
Kink, a fit of coughing.] The hooping- 
cough. [Obsolete or Provincial.] 

Kinkhost ( kingk'host ), n. [So. kink and 
host.] [Scotch.] Tile iiooping-cough. 
Kinkle (Idngk'l), n. Same as Kink. 

Kinless (kin'les), a. Destitute of kin or 
kindred,— loons, a name given by 
the Scotch to the judges sent among them 
by CromweU, because they distributed jus- 
tice solely according to the merits of the 
cases, being uninfluenced by family orpai-ty 
ties. 

Kinnikinie, Kinnikinnick (kin'i-ldn-ik"), 
n. [Amer. Indian.] The name of a compo- 
sition used for smoking by the North Ameri- 
otin Indians, consisting of the dried leaves 
and hark of red sumac or red willow. 
Spelled also Killikinick. 

Kino (ki'no), n. [Fr. /mio. Supposed to be 
an Bast Indian W'ord.] An astringent ex- 
tract, resembling catechu, obtained front 
various trees. The original is procured from 
Pterocarpus Marsupmm, a handsome East 
Indian tree, nat. order Leguminos®, which 
yields a valuable timber. Kino is the juice 
of the tree dried without artificial heat. 
African or Gambia kino is obtained from 
another species (P. erinaceiis), a native of 
tropical Western Africa, Dhak-tree or 
Bengal kino is the product of BuUa frond- 
osa; while Botany Bay kino is got from 
various species of Eucalyptus. Kino con- 
sists of tannin, gum, and extraotive, and is 
a powerful astringent. 

Kinone (ki'hon), n. (C'cHA.) : A compound 
obtained by distilling Mnic acid with diluted 
sulphuric acid and peroxide of manganese. 
It is in the form of a sublimate of fine 
golden yellow ci’ystals; it is vej’y slightly 
soluble in water, vei’y volatile, and lias a 
pungent smell in the state of vapour. It 
combines with hydrogen, forming two new 
compounds, green and white liydrdMmne; 
the former of which is one of the most beau- 
tiful compounds known to chemists, fonn- 
ing long prisms of the most brilliant gold- 
greenmetallic lustre. Written also Qwf'none. 
Kinrede.fn. Kindred. Chaucer. 
KinriO(kin'rik),n. [Kitig, and rio, dominion. 

' Comp, bishopric. ] Kingdom. [Scotch . ] 
KinsfOlkt (kinz'fdk), n. [If-foi and/o&] Re- 
lations; kindred; persons of the same 
family. 

Kinship (kin'ship), n. Relationship; con- 
sanguinity. ‘A di.stant kinship tb the 
gracious blood.’ Tennyson. 

Kinsman (kinz'man), n. [Kin and man.] A 
man of the same race or family; one related 
by blood. 

Kinswoman (kinz'wqm- an), «. [Kin and 
woman.} A female relation. 

Kintal (kin'tal), n, as Quintal. 

Kintledge (kint'lej), n. Kavt same as Kent- 
ledge. 

Kintra, KintrayOiin'tra, kin'tri), Coun- 
try. [.Scotch.] 

ICLosk (ki-osk'), n. A Tui-kish word signify- 
ing a kind of open pavilion or snihmer 



Kiosk iathe Serai Bournon, Constantinople, 


liouse, generally constructed of. wood, straw; 
or other light materials,, and supported by 
pillars (commonly placed in a square) round 
the foot of which is a balustrade, B has 
been introduced from Turkey and Persiainto 
the gardens, parks, <S:c. , of . Western Europe. 


oil, pound; u, Sc. ab«ne; y, Sc, fo.v. 
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KiotOHie (ki'o-tom), n. H^r. kifm, a column, 
and temnO, to cut.] The name of a snrsitail 
iustrumciit, devised by Eusault for dividiiiLj 
pseudo-membranous bands In the rectum 
and 1>1 adder. 

Ep (kip), ‘t- A tanner’s name for the hide 
of a youii" beast.- Khi leather. See .Ivir- 
SKIN. 

Kipe (Idp), n. [A. Sax. cepan, to catcli, to 
keep.] An osier basket used for catching 
fish. 

Kippage (kipTij), n. [Comp, kipper, «.] 

1. disorder; confusion.-— 2. A fit of rage; a 
violent passion. 

Only dinna pit yoursel into a kippa.<Te, and expose 
yourseiPafore the weans. Sir !V, Scott. 

Epper (kip'br), n. [D. lci{)pen, to hatch, to 
e.xcliide ova. The cartilaginous hook on the 
under jaw of the male is called a kip, while 
in I), kip means a roll or band ronnd a bundle 
of dried fish, but the connection of these 
words with this is doubtful.] 1. A term ap- 
plied to a salmon in the condition in whicli 
it is directly after the spawning season, when 
, it is unfit to be eaten fresli ; more particu- 
larly to a male salmon in this condition. — 

2. A salmon split open, salted, and dried or 
smoked ; a herring cured similar!}'. [Tliis 
sense of tlie word arose from the fact that 
salmon about and after the time of spawn- 
ing, or when foal, were so prepared to make 
them fit for eating.] 

Epper (kip'er), v.t. To cure and preserve, 
as salmon, by salt and peppei', and by hang- 
ing up. 

There viasiipfiered salmon, and Finnan h.aclclocks, 
and a lamb’s head, and a haggis. Dickens. 

Eppei' (kip'er), a. Amorous; spriglitly; 
gay; light-footed. [Troviiicial.] 
Kippe?-nut ( kip'er -imt), n. Pig-nut or 
earth-nut (Bmiium flexuosum). 
Epper-time (kip'er-tim), n. In English 
Imu, the space of time between the Sd and 
. 12th of May, in which fishing foi* salmon in 
the Thames between Gravesend and Hen- 
ley-on-Thames was forbidden. 

Ep-sldn (kip'skin), n. leather prepared 
from the skin of young cattle, intermediate 
lietween calf-skin and cowhide. 

Kirh-plate (kfirb'plat). See Cueb-plao’E. 
Erh-roof (kbrb'rof). See Cii,rb-rooi?. 
Erh-stone (kerb'ston), n. Same as Curb- 
: Stone. 

Erk (kirk), n. [A. Sax. cyrc, G. Idrche. See 
Chuech.] [Scotch.] 1. A church.— 2. The 
Established Church of Scotland. 

Kirk (kirk), v.t. To church. [Scotch.] 
Erkeditp. Crooked. Chaucer. 
Eirk-session (kiik'se-shon), n. The lowest 
or initiatory court of the Established Church 
of Scotland. It consists of an ordained 
minister, generally the incumbent, who pre- 
sides under the name of moderator, and the 
elders of the congregation, of whom two 
must be present to form a quorum. It 
takes cognisance of cases of scandal and of 
matters of general ecclesiastical discipline 
within the congregation. Other Presby- 
terian churches have a court of the same 
nature. 

Kirkyard (khk'yard), n. A churchyard; a 
graveyard. [Scotch.] 

Kira (kirn), 71. [Icel. Krna. See Churn.] 
[Scotch.] 1. A churn.— 2. The feast of har- 
vest-home, supposed to bo so called because 
a churnful of cream formed a considerable 
: part of the entertainmeut. 

- As bleak-fac’d Hallowmas returns, 

: They get the jovial, ranting I’zVaer, 

When rural life, o' ev'ry station, 

. Unite in common recreation.. Burns. 

Era (kirn), v.t. and i. To clmrn. [Scotch.] 
Ersck-wasser (kersh'vas-sOr), n. [G. , from 
Mrsche, cherry, and toassrr, water.] An 
alcoholic liquor distilled from the fermen ted 
juice of the small black cherry. It is called 
the brandy of Switzerland. 

Kirsome t (ker'sum), a. [Corruption of ohri- 
som.l Christened or Christian. 

As I am a true kirsome woman, it is one of the 
crystal glasses my cousin sent me. Beau. &■ FI. 

Kirsten, Ers’n (kerst'n, kers'u), v.t. To 
. christen; to baptize. [Scotch.] 

Ertle (ker'tl), n. [A. Sa.v. cyrtel, Icol. 
kyrtill, Han. kjortel.} 1. An upper garment; 

, a. gown; a petticoat; a short jacket; a 
mantle. 

:: The form of the feVr/e underwent various altera- 

tions at different times. It was worn by both sexes. 
The term is still retained in the provinces in the 
sense of an outer petticoat. HaUi'weU. 

2. A quantity of flax, about 100 Ihs. 

Eirtle (kbr'tl), v.t. To tuck up so as to give 
the appearance of a Idrtle to. 


Escape by pulpit stains is even becoming doubtful 
without ktrtlinjtT those outward invoHtments which 
distinj^uish the priest from the man so hiffh that no 
one will see tiiere la anything^ but the man left. 

Huxley. 

Kirtled (ker'tld), a. Wearing a kirtle. 
MilUm. 

Kirwanite (kfii-'wan-it), n. A native silicate 
of iron and alumina found in the basalt of 
the north-east coast of Ireland, and named 
after Kirwan the minei’alogist. 

Kish (kisli), n. [Gr. Ides, kiss, gravel, 
pyrites, ] A substance resembling plumbago 
found in some iron-smelting furnaces. It 
consists of carbon and manganese. 

Kiss (Ids), t. [A. Sax. oyssan, from eoss, a 
kiss; Teel, and Sw. kyssa, Ban. kysse, G. 
JcAssen; comp, also Goth, kukjan, to kiss. 
It seems to be from same root as L. gusto, 
to taste.] 1. To touch with the lips in 
salutation or as a mark of affection; to 
caress by joining lips. — 2. To treat with 
fondness; to delight in. 

The hearts of princes kiss obedience. Shak. 

3. To touch gently, as if with fondness; to 
meet. 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees. 

Sliak. 

The moon-beam kissed the holy pane. 

And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 

Sir fV. Scott. 

Kiss (ids), v.i. 1. To join lips in love or re- 
spect ; it sometimes becomes transitive 
through the addition of an adverb ; as, ‘We 
have kissed away kingdoms and provinces. ’ I 
Shale. — 2. To touch each other ; to meet; to 
come in contact. ‘Like fire and powder, 
which as they lass consume.’ Shale. 

Kiss (kis), n. [A. Sax, cyss, coss, Dan. kys, 
Sw. Iq/ss, Icel. koss, G. kuss; the word ap- 
pears also in W. cms, eusan, Com. cussin, a 
kiss. See the verb.] 1. A salute given with 
the lips. 

Dear as remembered kisses after death. Tennyson. 

2. A confection usually made of whites of 
eggs, powdered sugar, and currant jelly 
mixed and baked in an oven. 

Kissel’ (kis'er), ii. One that kisses. 

Kissing -comfit (kls'ing-kom-flt), n. a 
perfumed sugar-plum to sweeten the breath. 
Shak. 

Kissing-crust (kisTiig-krust), w. In cookery, 
a portion of the upper crust of a loaf that 
touches another. 

He cuts a massy fragment from the rich kissing- 
crust tliiit h.mgs like a fretted cornice from the upper 
half of the loaf. W. Herwitt. 

Essraiss (ld.s'mis), », A small kind of grape 
from which the Shiraz wine is made in 
Persia. 

Kist (kist), n. A chest. [Northern Eng- 
lish and Scotch.] 

Kist (kist), n. In the Bast Indies, an in- 
stalment of rent, of a tax, or the like. 

Kist, Kistvaen (kist, Idst'va-enorkist'van), 

■n. Hume iis Cist, 1 (b), Gistvaen. 

Kit (kit), n. [D. kit, a large bottle; O.D. kitte, 
a beaker, decanter.] 1. A large bottle. — 

2. A vessel of various kinds ; as, a kind of 
wooden tub for holding fish, milk, butter, 
&c.— 3. 'That which contains necessaries or 
tools, and hence the necessaries and tools 
themselves ; a sailor's chest and contents; 
an outfit; as, a soldier’s kit; a shoemaker's 
kit. Hence— 4. A contemptuous expression 
used with the adjective whole for the entire 
assemblage; as, the za/wle kit of them. 
[Colloq.] ' 

Kit (kit), n. [Probably an abbreviated form 
of guitar, gittern, cittern.] A diminutive 
fiddle, capalile of being carried in the coat- 
pocket, and used generally by danoing- 
masteris. 

The gittern and the kit the wandering fiddlers like. 

Drayton, 

Kit (kit), -ft. A kitten ; a young cat. 

Kit.tr.L 'fo cut. Chmjcer. 

Kit-cat (kit'kat), a. 1. A term applied to a 
club in London to which Addison and Steele 
belonged: so called from Christopher Gat, a 
pastry-cook who served the club with mut- 
ton pies. — 2. A term first applied to a three- 
quarter length portraiton a canvas 36 inches 
in length by 2S or 29 inches in width, for 
the reason that Sir G. Kneller, a member of 
the Kit-cat Club, painted a series of por- 
traits of all the other members, which were 
hung up in the room of meeting, and in 
order to accommodate the paintings to the 
height of the walls he was obliged to adopt 
canvas of the size mentioned. The tenn is 
now applied to any portrait about half- 
length in which the hands are shovvn. 
Kit-kat, Kit-cat (kit'kat), n. A hoys’ game 
played ivith sticks and a small piece of 
wood called cat See Cat. 


Tlien in his hand he takes a thick bat 

With which he used to play at kit-kat. Coltoti. 

Kitcat-roll (kit'kat-rol), n. In ayri. a kind 
of roller for land, somewhat in the form of 
a douJflo cone, being thickest in tlie middle. 
Kitchen (kidi'cn), n. [A. Sax. cycene, O. II.G . 
chuhhina, kuchina, It. ciieina, L. coquina, 
kitchen, from coquo, to cook.] 1. A cook- 
room ; the room of a house approiiriatod to 
cookery, 

A fat kitchen nmkes a lean. will. Franklin. 

2. Maut. the galley or cahoose.---3. k utensil 
for roasting meat; as, a tin kitchen.— 
4 [Scotch.] Anything eaten with bread: cor- 
responding to tile Latin opsaniinn. There 
is no English word whicli expresses the 
same idea. Meat is not nearly .so extensive 
in its signification, for kitchen not only de- 
notes hutcher-ineat, but anything that is 
used as a substitute for it, as fish, eggs, 
cheese, milk, &e. 

Kitchen (kioh'en), v.t. l. To entertain witli 
the fare of the kitchen: to furnisli food 
to. 'A fat friend that kitchened me for you. ’ 
Shak. — 2. To serve as kitchen; to give a 
relish to; to season; to render palatable. 
[Scotch.] 

The poor man's wine, 

His wee drap parritch, or his bread, 

Thou kitchens fine. Burns. 

Kitchen (kich'en), «, Belonging to or used 
in the Idtchen. 

Kitchen-faxe (kich'en-far), n. The fare of 
servants in a kitchen. 

Kitchen-garden (kich'en-giir-dn), n. A gar- 
den or piece of ground appropri.ated tf) tlie 
raising of vegetables for the table. 
Kitchen-lee (kich'en-le), n. Dirty soap- 
suds. ‘A brazen tub of Eorcl. 

Kitchen-maid (kich'en-mad), n. A female 
servant whose business is to clean the 
kitchen and utensils of cookery, or in gene- 
ral, to do the work of a kitchen. 
Kitchen- m idden (IdclTen-mid-n), n. [Dan. 
Jfjcilcken-mMding, lit. kitchen-midden.] The 
name given to certain mounds, from 3 to 
10 feet in height and 100 to 1000 feet in 
length, found in Denmark, the north of 
Scotland, &e., consisting chiefly of the shells 
of oysters, cockles, and other edible shell- 
fish. They are the refuse heaps of a pre- 
historic people unacquainted with the use 
of metals, all the Implements found in them 
being of stone, bone, horn, or wood. Erag- 
nients of rude pottery occiu’. The hones 
are all those of wild animals, with the ex- 
ception of those of the dog. Similar shell 
deposits occur on the eastern shores of the 
United States, formed by the Red Indians. 
Kitchen-range (kich'en-ranj), n. A kitchen 
grate with oven, boiler, &c., attached, for 
cooking. 

Eitchenry (Idch'en-ri), n. 1. Utensils used 
m the kitchen; utensils for cooking.— 2. The 
body of servants employed in a kitchen. 

Next unto them goeth the blackguard and kitchsnvy. 

Holland. 

Etchen-stuff (kioh'en-stnfj.n. Fat collected 
from pots and dripping-pans. 
Etchen-weixch (kich'en-wensh), n. A 
woman who cleans the kitchen and utensils 
of cookery. 

Laura to his lady was but a kitchen-Ttwich. Shak. 

Ete (kit), 71 . [A. Sax. otta, oyta, W. cud, 
velocity, and also any bird of the Ealconidm.] 



Kite {Hfilmis ictinus). 

1. A raptorial bird of the falcon family and 
genus Milvus, differing from the true fal- 
cons in having a somewhat long forked 
tail, long ivings, short legs, and weak bill 
and talons. This last peculiarity renders 
' it the least formidable of the birds of prey. 
The common kite, glead, or glede (If. ictimis, 
regaMs, vulgaris) preys chiefly on the smaller 
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ctuaili'UpBils, birds, yonng diickens, iSc. It 
usually bnilda iu the fork of a tree in a thick 
wood. The eonunon. kite of America is the 
Minin mi.^skup2netim. The word is some- 
times used ns an opprobrious epithet denot- 
ing rapiieity. ‘Detested kite! thou liest. 
Skak, — % A name given in some parts of 
Cornwall nncl Devonshire to the fish other- 
wise calletl brill.— 3. A light frame of ivood 
iiml paper constructed for flying in the air 
for tlie aninsemeiit of boys. -~i. Fictitious or 
merely nominal commercial paper, as ac- 
fiommodation hills, &o., designed to mislead 
others as to one’s real money resources.— 
Electrical kite, a contrivance employed by 
FranJdin to verify his hypothesis respecting 
the identity of electricity and lightning, 
resembling in shape a school-hoy’s kite, but 
covered with silk and varnished paper, and 
armed with a wire. 

Kate (kit), v.i. To raise money by the use 
of fictitious paper; to fly kites. [Mercantile 

Kite, Kyte (kyt). n. [A. Sax, euiifh, Icul. 
kvithr, the womb ; Sw. qued, Goth, qvithus, 
a protuberance, the belly,] In Scotland and 
the :s'orth of England, the belly. 

Kite-flier {kit'fli-er), n. One who attempts 
to raise money by the use of accommodation 
bills. 

ICite-flylng (lut'fli-ing), n. The practice of 
raising money or sustaining one’s credit 
Jiy means of accommodation hills or other 
, fictitious eoinmerci,al paper. 

Kitefoot (kit'fut), n. A sort of tobacco, so 
called from its re, semblance to a kite’s foot. 
Kith (kith), n. [A. Sax. eijth, acquaintance, 
friendship, aftinity. ] Acquaintances or 
friends collectively.— Kif/i and kin, friends 
and relatives. 

For Lauucelot's iitk nnd kin so -worship Iiiiu 
That ill to him is ill to them. Tennyson. 

Kithara (Idth'a-ra), n. Same ns CUhara. 
Thomson. 

Kithe (kiT.H), %t. [See Kythe.] To sliow; 
to make known. Chaitoar. 

Kithe (kia'H), u, i. [Old .English and Scotch. ] 
To become known; to be manifest; to ap- 
pear. Written also Kythe. 

UnlesB a naw stranger is present, they kit/ie in 
more rational, colours. , Gn!f. 

Kitling (kitTing), n: [Dim, of kit, a kitten, 
or of cat. Comp. Icel. ketUngVi N. Icjetlinq, 
a kitten. Of it may be formed from the 
verb to kittle, or bring forth young ; comp. 

O.E, kindle, a. young one, Idnille, to bring 
forth young.] A young animal, more espe- 
cially a young cat; a kitten. ‘ A newly kit- 
tened kifi-wip’.? cries.' Chapman, [Obsolete 
or Provincial English and Scotch.] 
Eitmutgar (klt-mut'gilr), n. Same as KkU- 
niuttjiir. 

‘ But most high,' said the rascally kiimiiiptr, ' one 
: of the eldest daughters is .iboutto be ni.wrled.’ 

y<tmss Grant. 

Kitte,t pret. of /fit Cut. Chaucer. 
Kittel(kit''l), r.t SameasKifWc. 

Kitten [kit'n), -n. [Dim. of cat.] A young 
oat, or the young of the cat. 

Kitten (kit'n), v. i. To bring forth young, as 
a cat. 

Eittiwake (kit'ti-wak), n. [From its cry.] 
A natatorial bird of the genus Larus or 
gulls (tile L. irklactylm), ionnd in great 
abundance in all the northern parts of the 
world wherever the ooastis high and rocky. 
It migrate.s southward in winter, extending 
its range as far as the Mediterranean and 
Madeira. The young of the kittiwake lias 
dark markings in the plumage, which dis- 
appear in the adult, hence it wa.s for some 
time regai'ded as a different species, and is 
still known on some parts of our coasts as 
the tarrock. See Daeid.®, Gram. 

Kittle (kit'i), i’.t [A, Sax, citclian, B. kiiteUn, 
Icel. kit, la, G. kitiela, to ticlde. Tickle seems 
the same word with sounds transposed.] To 
tickle; to excite a pleasant sensation in the 
mind; to enliven; frequently followed by itp. 

: [Korthern English aml Bcotch.] 

^ Sums. 

Kittle; (kitT), . «. Ticklish; easily tickled; 
difficult; mioe; not easily managed; trying; 
vexatious; had. [Scotch.] 

, . And now, siidewife, I maun ride, to get to the 
Liiidttl or it iie dark, for your waste has but a kittle 
; character,; ye ken youreefl ; Sir fE. Scott, , 

Kittle (kitfl), v,i. [Noiwiasalized form cor- . 
responding to kindle, to bring forth young; 
comp. N. kjetla, to bring forth young.] To 
litter ; to bring forth kittens. [Provincial 
English and Scotch.] 

KlttHag (MtTing), n. Same as KiiUng. 


Kittlish (kitlish), «„ Ticklish. ' 

Kittly (kit'li), a. . Easily tickled ; hence, 
susceptible; sensitive. [Scotch.] 

I was not so kittiyas she thought, and could tliole 
her progs and jokes with the greatest pleasance and 
composure. Galt. 

KiTO(kIv),n. [SeeKEEVE.] A mashing vat; 
a keove. 

JEverffciv'dr),!'.)!. To cover. [Vulgar.] 
I^vi-Mvl, Kiwi-ld’wl (ke'vi-ke-vi, kebvi- 
ke-wi), n. A species of Apteryx (A. austra- 
lis). See under Aptekyx. 

Kleene-boc (klen'bok), n. [D., lit. little 
buck. ] The Capeguevei (dnfi'fqpe perpusiUa 
or pygmcca, or Cephalopus pygmcea). See 
GOEVEi. 

Kleptomania (klep-to-ma'ni-a), n. [Gn 
klepto, to steal, and nianw, madness.] A 
supposed species of moral insanity, e.xhibit- 
ing itself in an irresistible desire to pilfer. 
Klick (klik), n. and ■». Same as Click. 
Kliclcer (klik'6r), n. Same as Clicker. 
Klicket, Klinket (klik'et, klingk'et), n. In 
fort, a small gate in a palisade through 
which sallies may be made. 

Kliakstone (klingk''st6n), n. Same as Clink- 

ifllnometer. See cunometer. 

KKo (kli'6), n. In class, myth, same as Clio. 
Klip-das (klip'das), n. [D., cliff-badger.] 
A .small South African animal of the genus 
Hyrax (Jf. capemtis). See under Hyrax. 
Klipspringer, Klippspringer (klip'spring- 
uv), n. [D., oUff-sprlnger.] A beautiful little 
South African antelope of the genus Oreo- 
tragus (0. saltatrix), inhabiting the most in- 
accessible mountains of the Cape, being as 
sure-footed and agile as the chamois, which 
it somewhat resembles in its habits. Its 
colour is dark brown, sprinkled with yellow, 
and its height barely 20 inches. Its hair is 
rather long and projecting. Its flesh is much 
esteemed, and its hair is used for stuffing 
saddles, 

Klopemania (klo-pe-ma'ni-a), n. [Gr. klopd, 
theft, and mania, madness.] Same as Klep- 
tomankc; liut seldom used. 

KlOSter (klos'ter), n. [G.] A cloister; a 
convent; a monastei-y. 

Sounds of bells came faintly stealing. 

Bells that, from the neighbouring k'losfer, 

R.ang for the nativity Longfitlou'. 
Knata (nah), v.t. prof, ' & pp. knahbed; ppr. 
knabbing. [Another form of knap, and in 
second sense also wxitten na6.] 1. To bite ; 
to gnaw; to nibble. 

I had tnucli ratlier lie inailnnjr crusts without fear 
. , . than be mistress of the world with cares. 

Sir R. VEstrange. 

2, To lay hold of or apprehend. [Vulgar,] 
.See Nab. 

Knabblet (nabl), ».f. [Freq. of knab.] To 
bite or nibble. 

Horses will kiiaible at walls, and rats knaw iron. 

Sir T. Srosme. 

Knack (nak), n. [An imitative word like D. 
knak, Dan. himk, G. knack, a crack, a snap. 
Knack, as Wedgwood thinks, probably ori- 
ginally signified a snap of the lingers, then 
a trick or way of doing a thing as if with a 
snap, In the same way from D. knappen, 
to snap, we have knap, clever, handy, 
nimble. Its sense of a toy or knick-knack 
may result from the frequency with which 
such fragile contrivances are broken with a 
sharp crack. ] 1. A knick-knack; a pretty or 
ingenious trifle; a toy. 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap. Sliak. 

2, Keadiness; habitual facility of perfom- 
ance; dexterity; adfoitness. 

; My author has a great knack at rein,-irfcs. : 

Atterbury. 

3. Soraethingrequiring adroitness, dexterity, 
or specialaptitude. 

For how should equal colours do tile knack I 
Chameleons who cau paint in white and black! 

Tojfe. 

Knack (nak), ni. [D. knakken, G, knacken, 
to crack or snap. See the noun.] 1. 'To 
craek; to make a sharp abrupt noise. [Bare.] 

2. To speak affectedly or mincingly. [Rare.] | 
Knacker (nak'er), n. l. A rngker of knacks, 
toys, or small work— 2. One of two pieces 
of wood used as a plaything by hoys, who : 
strike them together by moving the hand; j 
castanets; bones. 

Knacker (nak'Or), tt. [Probably from Icel. 
7r«aMT, a man’s saddle, the word in Bast I 
Anglia meaning a saddler and harness- j 
maker. ‘It would seem that this office’ | 
(that of slaughtering old horses) ‘ fell to ■ th e 
knacker or coarse harnessmmker, as the I 
person who would have the best opportu- i 
iiity of making the skins available.’ Wedg- \ 


wood.) 1. A maker of harness, collars, &c., 
for cart-horse.s. [Provincial.]— 2. Dm; whose 
occupation is to slaughter diseased or use- 
less horses. 

Knackish ( nak'ish ), a. Trickisli ; kuavi.sh ; 
artful, ‘ Knackish form,s of gracious 
speeches.’ MIore. 

Knaekisliness (nak'ish-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being knackish; artifice; 
trickery. 

Knacky (nak'i), a. Having a knack; cun- 
ning; crafty. 

Knag (nag), n. [Comp. Dan. knag, a wooden 
peg; ITov. G. knagge, Sw. knagg, a knot in 
wood ; Ir. cnag, a .peg, a knob, W. enwa, a 
protuberance, a knot.] 1. A knot in wood or 
a protuberant knot; a wart. — 2. A peg for 
hanging things on.— 3. The shoot of a deer’s 
horns. 

Horns most dangerous by re.ison of their slmrii and 
branching- knags. Holland. 

4. The rugged top of a rock or hill, [Prov- 
incial.] 

Knagged (nagd), a. Formed into knots; 
knotty. 

Knagginess (nag'i-nes), jx The state of 
being knaggy. 

Knaggy (nag'i), «■ Knotty ; full of knots , 
rough with knots; hence, rough in temper. 
KnakkeSjt n.pl. 'Trilling tricks; trifling 
words. Chaucer. See Knack, «. 

Knap (nap), n. [A parallel form to fcnop, 
knob; comp. Icel. hnappr, Han. knap, \V. 
cnap, a button, a knob.] 1. A protuber- 
ance; a swelling; a knob or button.— 2. A. 
rising ground; a hillock; a summit. [Rare.] 

Hark, on knap of yonder hill, 

Some sweet shepherd tunes his quill. IP’. Brtnvn. 

Knap (uap), n. A short sharp noise; a snap. 
Knap (nap), v.t. [Comp. D. knapipen, to 
crack, to munch, to lay hold of; 0. knappen, 
to crack, to crunch, to snap. See Knab.] 

1. To bite; to bite off; to break short. 
[Rare.] 

As lying a gossip as ever knapped ginger, Skak. 
He knappeth the spear in sunder. , 

Bk. of Com, Prayer. 

2. To strike with a sharp noise; to snap. 

[Rare.] , 

Knap a pair of tongs some depth in a vessel of 
water. . Bacon. 

Knap (nap), v.i. To make a short sharp : 
sound. 

The people standing by heard it knap in, and the 
patient declared it by the en.se .she felt. PJ’iseman. 

Knapbottle (napTiot-l), ?i. A plant, blad- 
der-campion (Silene injlata). 

Knappe.t n, A short sleep; a nap. Chaucer. 
Knappia (nap'i-a), n. [In compliment to 
Mr. M. Knapp, a writer on British grasses.] 

A genus of plants of the nat. order Gram- 
inete. K. agrostidea is a vei’y small hut ele- 
gant annual British grass, which grows in 
sandy pastures by the sea in the south of 
England. It has short rough leaves, tind 
somewhat one-sided slender floiver-spikes. 
Knappish (nap'ish), a. Inclined to knap or 
snap; snappish. 

Knapple (iiap'l), v.i. [Dim. of knap. ] 'To 
break off with an abrupt shai'p noise. 

Knappy (nap'i), d. Full of knaps or hillocks. 
Knapsack (nap'sak), 71. {L,G. knappsack, H. 
knapzak, G. and D. knappen, to snap, hence, 
to eat, and aac/f— lit. a provision-sack.] A 
bag of leather or strong cloth for carrying 
a soldier’s necessaries, and closely strapped 
to the hack between the shoulders; any 
similar bag. Various, forms of knapsacks 
are now used by tourists and others as being 
by far the easiest way of carrying light per- 
sonal luggage. 

Kn^weed (nap'wed), «-. The popular name 
of Gentaurea, nat. order Coinpositie ; as C. 
nigra and C. Kcabiosa. They are perennial 
coarse-looking weeds, growing in meadows, 
having heads of reddish-p;irple flowers and 
brown scaly involucres. 

Knar, Knarl ( nUr, narl ), 7i. [ A word oc- 
curring in various forms, as gmir, gnarl, 
knur, knurl; comp. O.D. knorn’e, G. knorreti, 
a gnai-, a knot in a tree.] A knot in wood. 
Knark (niirk), n. A hard-hearted or savage 
person. [Slang,] 

Knarled (niirld), a. Knotted. ‘The old 
knurled oak.’ Sir W. Seott 
Knarred (nUrd), a. Hsiving knars or knots; 
gnarled; knotty. 

The knarredand crooked cedar knees. Z-rntgrciicmi, 
Knarry (niir'i), a. Knotty ; stubby. 

Knautia (na'ti-a), n. [In honour of C. Knatit, 
a physician and botanical author of Halle, 
Who died in 1694.] A genus of plants of the 
nat. order Dipsacacete, now usually united 
with Scabiosa. K. cirvensis is a handsome. 
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British iiliint known as flelcl-si!<al)ioua, with 
heads of: lilao*purple flowers, and having 
pinnate leaves, growing in pastures and eoni- 
fields. 

Kaave(nfiv),/i. [A. Sax. cnapa or enafn, ahoj', 
a youth, a son; O.E. hiuqxt, a hoy; eomp. 1). 
tnaaip, Gr. Icnabe, a boy or young man, leel. 

; Jenapi, a servant boy, Sc. knip, a young or 

little fellow. The root is pi'obably the .same 
as that of Kin, &o.] l.t A boy; a man-child. 

^ O murderous slumber, 

s :: ^ Lay'st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 

I Tliat plays tJjee music? Gentle knave, good night. 

1 ' ' Shak. 

2. t A servant. 

He's but Fortune's 

A minister of her will. Shak. 

3. A false deceitful fellow; a dishone.st man 
or boy. 

In defiance of demonstration, Z'jmwr will continue 
to proselyte fools. A mi'.i. 

How many serving-lads must have been unfaithful 
and dishonest before Xvjawr — which meant at first no 
more than a hoy — acquired the meaning which it has 
nowl Trench. 

4. In a pack of cards, a caixl with a soldier 
or servant painted on it; ajack.-A/maoe- 
child QV boy-knave, 0 , mule child. Chaucer. 

Knaite-ibairn (miv'baru), n. A miin-child. 

: [Scotch.] 

Wha could tell whether the bonny 
may not come back to claim his ain? Sir IV. Scatt. 

Knavery (nav'er-i), n. l. Dishone.sty; de- 
ception in traffic; trick; petty villany; 

■ ■ fraud.' ■■ ■ '. 

I'his is flat knavery, to take upon you another 
nian’sname. Shak. 

: 2. Mischievous tricks or practices. 

Knavesllip (nav'ship), n. In Scots law, one 
: of the sequels of thirlage. The multure is 
the quantity of grain paid to the proprietor, 
or his tacksman of the mill to which the 
lands are astricted. The knaveship is that 
: quantity of the grain which, by the practice 
of the mill, is given to the mill servant by 
whom the work is performed. 

Knavess (nav'es),M. A female knave. [Eai-e 
and rhetorical.] 

' Cullies, the easy cushions on which knaves .and 
repose and fatten, have at all times existed 
in considerable confusion. Carlyle. 

Knavlsll (nav'ish), «. 1. Dishonest; fraiidu- 
: lent; as, a /cnuTO/i. fellow or a, knavish trick 
or transaction. 

Praise is the medium of a feinwjfA tr.ade, 

^ A coin by Craft for Folly’s use designed. Camper. 

:2.AV'aggish; misoliievous. 

Cupid is a tofTOfr/r lad, 

Thus to make poor females mad. Shak. 

Knavisllly (naVish-li), a&v. In a knavish 
mannei-: (a)' dishonestly: fraudulently; (6) 
waggishly; mischievously. 

It is ordiniiry for hosts to be "dtty 

■ Gaytan, 

Knavisliness (niiv'ish-nes), n. The quality 
or haliit of being knavish; di,shone,sty. 
Knaivt (na), y.f. To gnaw. Sir T. More. 
Kna'Wel(na'el),n. [G-. lcnaiiel,lcnimel, a clew 
of thread; ti.lcnawel, Haw.hnevel, pl.lcneveler, 
pods of flax.] The popular name of the two 
British species of the genus Scleranthus (S. 
amums and S. perennis), iiat. order Scler- 
anthaceai. They are mere weeds, with 
much -branched diffuse steins and small 
greenish flowers, growing on sandy soils, 
and sometimes on barren heathy wastes. 
Knead (ned), v.t. [A. Sax. cnedan, encedan; 
comp. D. kneedcn, G. Imeten, to knead ; in 
Northern English we find the part, knodden, 
which shows that the verb was originally 
strong. O.E. gnide (A. Sax. gnidah) and 
A, Sax. cnidan (as in foronidan, to beat to 
pieces) are probably .allied. ] 1. To work .and 
press into a mass usually with the hands ; 
particularly, to work into awell-mixed mass, 
as the materials of bread, cake, or paste; as, 

: : 

>' The cake sli& kneadecl was the savoury meat, 

" Prior. 

2. To beat with the fists; to pommel. 

I will A'Jteoaf him j I’ll make him supple. Shak. 
Kneader (ued'^r), n. One who kneads; a 
baker. 

Kneading-trough (ne(rin,g-trof), n. A 
trough or tray in which dough is worked 
and mixed. 

Knebelite (ne'bel-it), n. [From Von Knebel] 
A mineral of a gray colour, spotted with 
green. It 

consists of about S2'5 per cent, of silica, 

: : : ^ ; 32'6 of-ferrous oxide, and 35 'O of manganous 
oxide. 

Kneck (nek), n. Kaut the twisting of a 
rope or a cable. 

: Knedde,t'pp. otknede. Kneaded. Chaucer. 


Knede,t v.t. To knead. Chaucer. 

Knee (ne), n. [O.E. kneo, A. Sax. cnefi, cnio, 
enema; comp. O. Eris. !nii, Icel. kne, Dan. 
kniv, D. and G. knic, Goth, kniv; the word is 
cognate with L. penu, Gr. gonu, Skr. j&nu— 
knee, the root being unknown.] 1. ln«/iaf.thc 
joint connecting tlie two principal parts of 
the leg ; the articulation of the thigli and 
leg bones. See Knee-JOInt. —2. The knee 
bent in reverence or respect. ‘ Your knee, 
sirrah!’ Shak.— 3. Something resembling 
the knee in shape ; as, (a) in ship-building, 
a piece of bent timber or iron having two 
brandies or arms, and used to connect the 
beams of a ship with her sides or timbers. 
Tlie branches of the knees form an angle of 
greater or smaller extent, according to the 
mutual situation of the pieces which they 
are designed to unite.— Curfine knees, in 
a ship, those timbers which extend from 
the sides to the hatchway, and bear up 
the deck.— Banging knees, such a.s have one 
of their anus fayed vertically to the ship’s 
I aide.— Lodging-knees, such as are fixed par- 
allel to the deck,— Diagonal hanging-knees, 
such as cross the timbers in a slanting direc- 
tion. (h) In cutp. a piece of wood having a 
natural bend, oi' sawn into shape, fitting 
into ail angle, as a brace and strut, (c) In 
arch, a part of tlie back of a lianilrailing 
of a convex form, the reverse of a ramp, 
wJiich is concave. 

Knee (no). >t.t. l. To pass over (tii the kiioes. 

Fall down, and knee 

The way into Iiis mercy. Shak. 

2. To kneel to. 

I could as well be brought 
T 0 knee his throne. Shak. 

Knee-breeches (nu'bredi-ez),«. pi. Breeche.s 
that do not readi farther down than the 
knee. 

Knee-brush (nC'bmsh), n. In zool. (a) the 
brush or tuft of hair on the knees of some 
antelopes, (h) TJio masse.s of thick-set hair-s 
on the legs of bees, by means of whicli they 
carry pollen from one plant to iinotiior or 
to their hive. 

Knee-cap (ne'kap),?i. l. In annt. tlie bone 
covering the knee-joint in front; the knee- 
pan; the patella. See Kneb-joiot. — 2. A 
leather cap or covering bound over the knee 
to preserve the clothes in kneeling, or on 
horses to protect them in ease of a fail. 
Knee-cords (nudiordz), n, ^>1. Corded 
tareecheis. [Colloq.] 

It had long been his ambition to stand in a bar of 
his own, in a green coat, knee-cords, and tops. 

Dtc/:ens. 

Knee-crooking (ne'icrok-ing), a. Obsequi- 
ous; cringing. ‘Many a duteous and knee- 
crooking knave.’ Shak. 

Kneed (ned), a. l. Having knees : chiefly 
used in composition; as, in-7meed, ont-kneed. 
2. In bat. geniculated; forming an obtuse 
angle at the joints, lilie the knee when a 
little bent; as, /meed grass. 

Knee-deep (ne'dep), a. l. Kising to the 
knees; as, water or snow Icnee-deep. 

The ground in fourteen days is dry, and grass 
knee-deep within a month. Milton. 

2. Sunk to the knees ; as, wading in water 
or mire knee-deep. 

. In winter weather unooncern’d he goes. 

Almost I’JKr-rffir/ through mire in clumsy shoes. 

Dryden. 

Knee-bigb (ne'lii). a. Rising to the knees; 
as, water knee-high. 

Kneebolly (ne'hol-li), n. A plant, Ruscms 
aouleatus; butcher’s-broom. 

Kneeliolm (ne'hohn or nOTioni), n. Knce- 
holly. 

Knee-joint (ne'joint), n. 1. The joint which 
connects the thigh and leg bones. It is a 



Human Knee-Joint. 

I, Right Knee-joint laid openfrom the front, to show 
the internal ligaments, a, Cartilaginous .surface of 
lower extremity of the femur, with 'its two condyles. 
5, Anterior crucial ligament, c, Posterior do. d, In- 
ternal semilunar fihro-cartilage. e, External fibro- 
cartilage. A, Part of the ligament of the patella turned 


down, Bur.sa situated betw'een the ligament of the 
patella and head of the tibia laid open, 

2 , Longitudinal Section of the Left Knee-joint. 
a, Cancellous structure of lower part of femur. 
A Tendon of extensor muscles of leg. c. Patella. 
d. Ligament of the patella, c, Cancellous structure of 
head of tibia. J", Anterior crucial ligament, a*'. Pos- 
terior ligament, h. Mass of fat projecting into the 
cavity of the joint below the patella, i, Bursa. 

comple.x iU'ticulation, cimsisting of un an- 
gular ginglymus or hinge-joint, formed by 
the condyles of the femur, the upper ex- 
ti'emity of the tibia, and the posterior sur- 
fiice of the patella.— 2. In maoh. same as 
Toggle-joint (which see). 

Knee-jointed (ne'jtnut-ed), a. In hot. bent 
like a knee; geniculate. 

Kneel (nel), v.i. pret, & pp. kneeled, knelt; 
pj)!'. kneeling. [O.E, kneole, kneoli, from /twee; 
corresponding to D. Jcnielen, Dan. kncele, to 
kneel. Comp, handle, from hand.} To 
bend the knee; to fall on the knees. 

As soon as you are dressed, kneel and say the 
Lord’s Prayer. g^er. Taylor. 

Kneeler (nel'er), n. One who kneels or wor- 
ships by kneeling. 

Kneelin^ly (nel'ing-li), adv. In a kneeling 
position. 

Kneen,t Knene.t n. pZ. Knees. Chaucer. 
Kneepan (ue'pan), 7i. Same as Knee-cap, 1. 
Knee -piece (ne'pes), n. Same as Knee- 
rafter, 

Knee-rafter (neTaft-er), n. A rafter, the 
lower end or foot of which is crooked down- 
wards, .so that it may rest more firmly on 
the walks. Called also Crook -rafter and 
Knee-inece. 

K>iec-rafier, or crook-rafter, is the principal truss 
of a house. O.rford Glossary. 

Knee-stop (nC'stop), n. A stop or lever in 
an organ or harmonium acted on by the 
knee. 

Knee-string (ne'string), w. A ligament or 
tendon of the knee. Addison. 

Knee-siyell (ne'swel), n. A contrivance in 
a hai'inonium by which certain shutters are 
made to open by means at levers pz-o,s.setl by 
the knees. This allows more wind to act on 
the reeds, and a diminuendo and crescendo 
effect is more readily produced. 
Knee-timber (ne'tim-ber), n. Timber of a 
bent or angular shape, suitable for making 
knees in sbiphuilding. 

Knee-tribute, Kiiee-'WorsMp (nc'trib-ut, 
ne'wer-ship), n. Tribute paid by kneeling; 
worship or obeisance by genuflexion. 

Receive from us 

Knee-tribute yet unpaid, prostration vile. Milton. 
Knell (nel), n. [A. Sax. cnyll, a knell; ancllan, 
cnyllan, to sound a bell; comp. G. Jaiellen, 
knallen, to make a loud noise or report, 
knall,a crack, a report, Sw. knall, a loud 
sound, a knell; Icel. knylla, to beat, gnella, 
to scream. O.E. knoll, to toll, is a parallel 
form.] The sound caused by striking a 
bell; especially, and perhaps exclusively, the 
sound of a hell rung at a funeral; a passing: 
bell; a death signal in general. 

By fairy hands tlieirvl'^/^// is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung*. Collins. 

KneE (nel), v.i. l. To sound as a funeral 
knell; to knoll. 

Not worth a blessing, nor a bell to knell for thee. 

Peazi. Sr FI. 

Hence— 2. To sound as an omen or warning 
of coming evil. 

Hawks are whistling; horns are knelling. 

Sir Scott, 

Knell (nel), v.t. To summon by, or as by, a 
knell. 

‘ Each matin bell,’ the baron saith, 

* us back to a world of death.’ Cola^idge. 

Knelt (uelt), pret. &, pp. of kneel. 

Knet, t PP- Knit or knitted. Chaiiccr. 
Kneiv (nu), pret. of kmmi. 

Knib (iiili), v.t. Same as Kib. ‘Four .sharp 
lawyers knibbing their pens.’ Disraeli. 
Knicker (nik’er), n. {D. knikker. } A small 
ball of baked clay, used by boys as a marble; 
especially the hall that is placed between the 
fore-finger and thumh, and propelled by a 
jerk of the thumb so as to strike if possible 
one of the other halls. 

Knickerbockers (nik'er-bok-drx), n.pl. 
[After 'Washington Irving’s character Died- 
i'ich Knickerbocker, as representative of a 
Dutchman.] A kind of loose breeches, of 
American oidgin, reaching just beyond the 
Icnee, where they are gathered in so as to 
clasp the leg. Such breeches are much woru 
by sportsmen and others having to travel 
amid heather or rough ground. 
Knick-knack (nik'nak), n. [A reduplication 
of knack. Gomp. click-clack, tip-top, ding- 
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.KNICK-KFACKEEY ■ 

tlmg, <te.] A trifle or toy; any small article 
more for ornament than use. 

But if ye use these kuici-kttaciis, 

This fast and loose with fiithful men and bru^ 
Vou'll be the first tvili find it. Sean. & FI 

Knicli-laiacliery (nik'nak-fir-i), «. Knick- 
Jcuacks; trifles; toys. 

Krdfe (nif), w. pi. Knives (mvz). £A Sax. 
cnif, b. linijf, Icel. fcnf/r, Dan. kmv, Sw. 
tnif, G, kneif. Skeat connects this with. nt^i. 
Hence Fr. canij’.} 1. A cutting instrument 
consisting of a sharp-edged blade of moder- 
ate size attached to a handle. Knives are 
of various shapes and sizes, adapted to their 
respective uses; as, table-/pu'res, carving- 
ic7iives, or carvers; peiifciws, (fee. •— 2. A 
sword or dagger. 

And after all his war to rest his wearie kni/e. 

Sp6>tser. 

—Far to the knife, a war carried on to the 
utmost extremity; mortal combat. 

Knife-basket, Knife-box (mf'bas-ket, nif- 
boks), n. A basket or box to hold knives. 

Knife-blade (nif blad), n. The cutting part 
of a knife. 

Knife-board (nif'bSrd), n. 1. A board on 
which knives are cleaned and polished.— 

2. The seat running along the top of an 
omnibus. [Slang.] 

On 'busses’ knije-bea^ds stretch'd, 

The City clerks all tongue-protruded lay. 

Arthur Smith. 

Knife-edge (nif'ej), n. A piece of steel with 
a very line edge, serving as the axis of a 
scale-beam, penduluin, and like machines 
rofiuiring to oscillate with the least possible 
friction. 

Knife-grinder (nif'grind-Sr), n. One whose 
business it is to grind or sharpen knives. 

Knife-rest (nif'rest), n. An article of glass, 
rnetah or some other material, used to rest | 
the points of carving-knives on at table. 

Knife-Sharpener (nif'sharp-n-6r), ti. One 
who or that which sharpens knives. 

Knife-tray (nif' tra). n. A tray, basket, or 
other receptacle for knives. 

Knight (nit), n. [A. Sax cniht, cneoht, a hoy, 
a youth, an attendant, a military follower ; 
D. and G. Icnecht, a male servant or attend- 
ant, Dan. knegt, a fellow, the knave at cards. 
Perhaps from the same root as E. knave.] 
l.i A male attendant or servant; a military 
attendant; a follower or one belonging to 
the Suite of a person of rank.— 2. One de- 
voted to the service of any person; a parti- 
san; a champion; a lover. 

Did 1 for this my country bring 
To lielp their against thair king! Denman. 
Pardon, goddess of the night, 

Those that slew thy virgin .tH Shai. 

3. In feudal times, a man admitted to a cer- 
tain military rank, with .special ceremonies, 
the candidate having, for instance, to pre- 
pare himself by prayer and fasting, by watch- 
in,? his arms hy night in a chapel, and being 
jidmitted with religious rites, finally receiv- 
ing the accotode (which see). — A In mo- 
dern times, one who holds a certain dig- 
nity conferred by the sovereign and entitl- 
ing the, possessor to have the title of Sir 
prefixed to his Christian name, but not her- 
editary like the dignity of baronet. The 
wives of knights have the legal designation 
of Dame, for which Lady is customarily 
substituted. — 6. One of the pieces iii the 
game of chess, usually the figure of a horse’s 
head.— 6. In card-playing, the old name of , 
the knave or iack.— Knight of the post, a 
knight dubbed at the wdiipping-post or pil- 
lory; a hireling witness; one whogained his 
living by rendering false evidence ; a false 
bail : hence, a sharper in general. 

j-l kniffht of the post, quoth he, for so I am termed ; 
a fellow that wilt swear you anything for twelve-pence. 

NnsJu 

—Knight of the shire, itie designation given 
to the representative :in parliament of an 
English county atlargeas distinguished from 

: the representatives of such cities and towns 
as are counties of themsehres. — Knights 
bachelors, and knights bannerets. See 
Bachepoe and Banneret.— K n%r/ifs of the 
chamber, such knights bachelors as are made 
in time of peace, in the king’s chamber, and 
not in the field, as in time of war.— Knights 
(f: the Mound Table. See Bound Table. 

Kiiight (nit), v.t. To dub or create a 
knight; to confer the honour of knighthood 
upon, a ceremony which is performed in 


knights; as, the knightage of the Bnited 
Kingdom. 


in search of adventures for the purpose of 
exhibiting military skiH, prowess, and gene- 
rosity. 

Like a hold kn^Jit-errant did proclaim 
Combat to all, and bore away the dame. Denhavt. 

Knight-errantry (nlt-ei-'rant-ri), n. The 
role or character of a knight-errant ; the 
practice of waiidering in quest of adveu- 

Knight-erratic (nit-er-rat'ikh a. Relating 
to knight-errantry. .Quart. jRev. 
Knight-head (nit'hed), n. Naut. a bollard 
timber, one of two pieces of timber rising 
just within the stem, one on each side of 
the bowsprit, to secure its inner end; also, 
one of two strong frames of timber which 
inclose and support the ends of the windlass, 
Knighthode,t n. Knighthood; valour. 

Knighthood (nit'hgd), n. l. The character 
or dignity of a knight ; the rank or honour 
accompanying the title of knight. 

Is this the sir, who, some waste wife to win, 

A knighthood bought to go a-wooing in ! S. fonson. 

2, Knights coUectively. 

The knighthood now-a-days are nothing like the 
knighthood of old time. Chapman. 

—Order of Knighthood, an organized and 
duly constituted body of knights. The 





Star, Jewel, and Collar of the order of St. Patrick. 

orders of knighthood are of two classes— 
either they are associations or fraternities, 
possessing property and rights of their own 
as independent bodies, or they are merely 
honorary associations established by sove- 
reigns within their respective dominions. 
To the former class belonged the three 
celebrated religious orders founded during 
the Crusades— Templars, Hospitallers, and 
Teutonic Knights. The other class, con- 
sisting of orders merely titular, embraces 
most of the existing European orders, such 
as the order of the Golden Fleece, the order 
of the Holy Ghost. TheBritishordersarethe i 
order of the Garter, the Thistle, St. Patrick, ' 
the Bath, St. Michael and St. George, the i 
Indian Empire, the Star of India, and the i 
Royal Victorian Order. Theordershave their | 
appropriate insignia, which generally in- i 
elude a badge or jewel, a collar, a ribbon of • 
a certain eoloiu’. and a star. We here give 
the insignia of the order of St. Patrick, an 
order instituted for Ireland in 1783. See 
Bath, Garter, Order, Star, Thistle. 
KnightleSs (nit'les), a. 1, Without a knight 
or knights.— 2.t Unbecoming a knight. 

Arise, thou cursed miscreant, 

Thou Hast v/ith kmghtiess guile, and treacherous 
./ train,' 

Fair knighthood foully shamed. Spenser. 


a sword as he kneels and saying, ‘Rise, 
Sir 

Knightage (nit'aj), n, The aggregate of 
those persons who have been created 

^ late, far, ^ me, met, h6r; pin 


or quality of being knightly. 

Knightly (nit'Ii), a. Pertaining to a knight; 
becoming a knight; as, d hiightly comhat. 


Unworthy meed 

Of kfiightiy coansel and heroic deed. Ferriar. 
Knightly (nit'li), adv. In a nuiniier becom- 
ing a knight. 

Knight -marshal (nlt-mar'shal), n. An 
officer in the household of the British sdve- 
reign, who has cognizance of transgressions 
within the royal household and verge, and 
of contracts made there, a member of the 
household being one of the parties. 
Knight’s -conrfc (nits'-kort), n. A court- 
baron, or honour-court, formerly held twice 
a year by the Bishop of Hereford, wherein 
those who were lords of manors, and their 
tenants, holding by knight-service of the 
honour of that bishopric, were suitors. 
Knlght-servioe (mt'ser-vis), n. In English 
feudal laic, a tenure of lands held by knights 
on condition of performing military service; 
the tenure by which a knight’s fee was held. 
This species of tenure was aboli.slied during 
the reign of Charles II. 

Knight’S-fee (nits' fe), 7i. In Englishfetidal 
usage, a portion of land, of the value of £20 
per annum, held by custom on the condition 
of rendering to the sovereign the service of 
a knight. 

Knightship (nit'ship), ?i. The dignity of a 
knight; knighthood. 

Knight’s - spur (luts'sper), ji. , Larkspur 
(Delphinimn, consolida): so called from 
the resemblance of its long slender nec- 
taries to the rowel, s of a spur. 
Knight’S-wort (nits'wert), n. The water- 
soldier (Siraiiotes aloides) : so called from 
its sword-like leaves. 

Knit (nit), v.t. pret. & pp. knit or knitted; 
ppr. knitting. [A. Sax. onittan, cnyttan, to 
knit, to tie, to bind, from enotta, a knot ; 
Icel. kngta, knytja, to knit, to knot, from 
kndtr, a knot; Dim. Jenytte, to knit, to tie 
in a knot. See Knot.] l. To tie together; 
to tie with a knot; to fasten by tying; to 
join by making into or as into a knot or 
knots. 

When your head did but ache, 

I knit my handkercher about your brows. Shak. 
And (he) saw he.iven opened, and a certain vessel 
descending unto Iiiin, as it had been a greiit sheet 
at the four corners. Acts x. ii. 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground. 

In a light fantastic round, Milton. 

2. To weave by looping or knotting a con- 
tinuous thread; to form by working up with 
wires or needles yam or thread into a falirie 
held together by a series of knots; as, to knit . 
stockings.— 3. To cause to grow together. 

Nature cannot knit the bones while the parts are 
under a discltarge. IFiseman. 

4. To join closely. ‘To knit the generations 
each to each.’ Tennyson. 

Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit. Shak. 

5. To contract into folds or wrinkles; as, to 
knit the brows. 

Knit (nit), v.i. 1. To make a textile fabric 
by interlooping yarn or thresid by means of 
needles, &c.— 2. To unite closely ; to grow 
together; as, broken bones will in time 
Icnit and become sound. 

Our severed navy, too, 

Have knit again. Shak. 

—To knit up, t to wind up, to come to a close. 

It remaineth to knit up briefly with the nature and 
compass of the .seas. Holland. 

Knit (nit), n. 1. Union by knitting; texture. 

‘ liieir garters of an in different knit. ’ Shak. 
[Rare.]— 2. In mining, a small particle of 
lead-ore. : 

Knitch, Knitcliet (nich, nich'et), u Some- 
thing tied up or knit together, as a bundle, 
fagot, and the like. [Provincial.] 

Knitater (nit'stor), w. A female who knits. 
Knittatole (nit'a-bl), a. That may be knit. 
Knitter (nit'dr), n. l. One that knits. —2. A 
knitting-machine. 

Knitting-needle (nit'ing-ne-dl), n. A 
needle used for knitting, usually a straiglit 
piece of wire with rounded ends. 

Knitting - slieatli (nit'ing-shiith), n. A 
sheath for holding the end of the needle in 
knitting. 

Knittle (nit'l), n. [Frdin7cnf£.] 1. A string 
that gathers or draws together a purse. -- 
2. Kaut. (a) a land of small line made of 
marline or rope-yarn twisted as a rope or 
plaited as sennit, used, for seizings or for 
Immmoek-clnes, or to beiui the sqnare-sails 
to the jack-stays in lieu of robands, or to 
reef a fore-and-aft sail by its foot. (fi)pl. 
The halves of two adjoining yarns in arope, 
twisted up together for pointing or grafting. 
Knives (nivz), n. pi. of knife. 

Knob (nob),, n. [Also written /mop, which is 
the older form and more in, accordance with 


note, not, move; tube, tub,; bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. ab«ne; Sc. fcii/. 
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the form of the word in the other Teutonic 
languages; comp. A, Sax. ciicep, a top, aknol), 
Se. 7i:nap, a knoll or hillock, D. lawp, kiwvp. 
Cl. Iciwpf, Icel. Icnappr, hiiappr (also nabbi), 
Ban. lenop, knap, all meauing a knob, a but- 
ton, a bud, i&c.] 1. A hard iirotulieraiico; a 
hard swelling or rising; abuneh; as, nlcunb 
in the flesh or on a bone.— 2. A round ball at 
the end of aiiytiiing ; tlie more ot- less ball- 
shaped handle for a door, drawer, or the 
Mice. 

My lock, %Yith no knolt to it, looked as if it w.anted 
to be wound up. Picfieiis. 

3, A rounded hill or mount.ain. [United 
States. ] — 4. In arah. a bunch of leaves, 
flowers, or similar ornament, as the bosses 
at the intersections of ribs, the ends 
of labels and other mouldings, and the 
bunches of foliage in capitals. [In this 
sense called and written also Knot, Knotte, 
Knop, Knoppe.] 

Knob (nob), v.i, prot. and pp. knohbocl; ppr. 
knobbing. To grow into knobs ; to bunch. 
Knobbed (nobd), a. Containing knobs; full 
of knobs. 

The horns of a roe deer of Greenland are pointed 
at the top, and knobbed or tuberous at the bottom. 

Grav, 

Knobber, Knobbler (nob'Cr, nob'lor), n. 
A hart in its second year; a brocket. 

He has hallooed the hounds upon a velvet-headed 
knobbler. Sir IV. Scotl. 

Knobbiiiess (nob'i-nes), n. The quality of 
having knobs or of being full of protuber- 
ances. 

Knobby (nob'i), a. l. IMl of knobs or hard 
protuberances.— 2. Hard; stubborn. 

The informers continued in a knobby kind of 
obstinacy, resolving still to conceal the names of 
the authors. Howell, 

3. Abounding in rounded liills or mountains; 
hilly. [United States.] 

Knobstick (nob'stik), n. A term of dis- 
paragement applied to a workman who 
refuses to Join a trade's-unlou or retires 
from it and who works when the members 
of the union are on strike. Called also a 
Knob and Black-nob. 

Mr. will not be blown up by infernal machines, 

nor sprinkled with vitriol, norwill he ever be watclied 
by sentries, or be stigmatized as a Anobslick. 

Satu7-dity Rev. 

Knock (nokX u.i [A. Sax. enocian, onuoian, 
to knock, to beat; Icel. knoka, Sw. knacka, 
to knock ; the same word appear,? in Gael, 
and Ir. cnag, a knock ; W, cnociaw, to knock. 
Comp, knick, knack, knag, knuckle, &o. See 
Knuckle,] l. To strike or beat with some- 
thing thick, hard, or heavy; as, to knock 
with a club or with the fist; to knock at the 
door. ‘To fcnoc/f against the gates.’ Shak. 
For harbour at a thou-sand doors they knocked; 

Not one of all the tljousand but was locked. Hryden, 
2. To drive or be driven so as to come in 
collision with something; to strike against; 
to clash ; as, one heavy body knocks against 
another. — To knock a, bout, to wander here 
and there without any fl.xed purpose ; to 
lounge idly, [Colloq.] — kiiook off, to 
cease from labour; to stop work. 

Some of R.'s liands had just knocked off for 
dinner time. Dickens. 

The bells had rung for knocking office the night. 

Dickens. 

■—To knock under, to yield; to submit; 
to acknowledge one’s self conquered; an 
expression said to be borrowed from an old 
practice of knocking under the table wlieii 
conquered. — To knock up, to become 
. wearied or exhausted, as ivith labour; to 
be worn out; to fail from fatigue. 

The horses were beginning to knock «/ under the 
. ; fatigue of such severe service. Dc Qnincey. 

Knock (nok), v.t. 1. To dash; to drive ; to 
cause to collide; as, to knock t\i& head 
against a post.— 2. To drive or force by a 
succession of blows; as, to knock a nail into 
a piece of wood.— 3. t To strike; to give a 
blow or blows to. 

- Twere good you X'Kffoli’rf him. 

^ ^ Master, iwc/l* the door hard. Shak. 

To knock down, to strike down; to fell; to 
prostrate by a blow or by blows; as, to 
knock down an ox. — To knock out, to force 
out by a bloAV or by blows ; as, to knock out 
the brains.— To knock up, (a) to arouse by 
knocking. (6) To exhaust with fatigue, 
(e) In bookbinding, to shake into order, or 
otherwise make the printed sheets even at 
the edges. —To knock off", to force off by a 
blow or blows.— To fcnocA offi, or knock down, 
in auctions, to assign to a bidder, generally 
by a blow with a hammer. —To knock on the 
. bead, to stun or kill by a blow or fay blows 
on the head; hence, to destroy ; to frustrate. 


as a project or scheme; to foil; to render 
abortive. [Colloq.] 

Knock (nok), n. 1. A blow; a stroke with 
something thick,hard, orheavy.— 2. A stroke 
on a door, intended as a request for admit- 
tance; a rap. 

The Commons had scarcely met when the kttock of 
Black Rod was heard. Macaulay. 

Knock-down (nok'doun), a. A term applied 
to a blow which fells a person to the ground. 
—-Knoek-dotu'iiargumeiLi, aaargumentvihich 
completely overthrows the reasoning of an 
i adversary. 

I Knocker (nok'6r), »i. l. One that knocks.— 
2. An instrument or kind of hammer fastened 
to a door to be used in seekingfor admittance. 

As tlumder'd knockers broke the long-seal'd spell 
Of doors ’gainst duns. Byron. 

Knock-kneed (nok'ned), a. A term applied 
to a jjcrson whose legs are so ranch curved 
inwards tliat they touch or knock together 
in walking; hence, feeble; as, avevy knock- 
kneed argument. 

Knock-Stone (nok'stOn), n. A stone or iron 
block used for breaking tilings upon. 

Knoll (nOl), a.t. [A. Sax. cnyllan, to cause 
a bell to sound See Knell.] 1. To ring, 
as a hell for a funeral. 

Had I as many sons as I have liairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death : 

And so, his knell is knolled. Shak. 

2. To ring or sound a knell for. [Bare or 
poetical.] 

And his tongue 

Sounds ever after as a sullen bell. 

Remember'd knolling a departing friend. Skak. 

Knoll (uol), V.i. To sound, as a bell. 

Ifeverbeen where bells h,ave4’Ko//’rftochurch. Shak. 

Knoll (udl), n. The ringing of a bell; as, 
the curfew knoll. 

Tlie far roll 

Of your departing voices is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless. Byron. 

Knoll (ndl), n. [A. Sax. cnoll, a knoll, a top 
or summit; N. knoll, a knoll; G. knolU, 
knollen, a lump, knot ; W. onol, the top, a 
round hillock. The B. noli, head, is probably 
only another form of this word.] The top or 
crown of a hill; but more generally, a little 
round hill or mount; a small elevation of 
earth. 

Knoller (nol'er), n. One who tolls a hell. 
Knop (nop), a. [See Knob.] l. A knob; a 
tufted top; a bud; a biuich; a button.— 
2, In arch, see Knob, 4. 

Knoppe t (nop), n. 1. A knop ; a button ; a 
rosebud. Chaucer.— 2. Inarch, see Knob, 4. 
Knopped, p. and a. Having knops or knobs; 
fastened as with buttons; buttoned; fas- 
tened. ‘ High shoes knopped with dagges.’ 
Chaucer. 

Knoppern (nop'ern), n. [G. knapper, a gall- 
nut; allied to hiob, knop. See Knob. ] A 
species of gall-nut or excrescence, formed 
by the puncture of an insect upon several 
species of oak. These nuts are hard, flat, 
and prickly, and are used in Austria and 
Germany for tanning and dyeing. 
Knopweed (uop'wed), n. Same as Knap- 
weed. 

Knort (noi), n. A knot; a knur.— Knor-and- 
spill. See Nukr-and-spell. 

Knorria (uor'ri-a), n. [I'Tom G. W. Knorr, 
a German savant. ] A genus of fossil plants 
from tlie coal-measures, intermediate be- 
tween the lycopods and the Goniferas. 
Knosp (nosp), n. [G. kimpe, a hud.] A bud 
or unopened leaf or flower, or an architec- 
tural ornament resembling a bud. ‘The 
carver of the capital, the moulding, the 
ftuosp, or the fmial.’ Milrmn. 

Thy thousands, trained to martial toil, 

Full red would stain thy native soil, 

Ere from thy mural crown there fell 

The slightest knosp or pinnacle. Sir W. Scott. 

Knot (not), n. [A. Sax. cnott, cnotta, a knot; 
comp. 1). knot, Icel, IcnAtr, hnutr, Sw. knut, 
G. knoten, a knot; akin to 1. nodus, that 



I, Di.iniond-knot. n. Figure-of-eight knot. 
3, Overhand-knot. 4, Bowline-knot. 


is, gnodus. See Knit.] 1. A complication 
of a tiiread, cord, or rope, or of two or 
more threads, cords, or ropes by tying, 


knitting, or entangling; a tie; union of cords 
by interweaving; as, a knot diflioult to be 
utttied. Knots expressly made as means 
of fastening differ as to form, size, and 
name, according to their uses, as the bow- 
line-knot, diamond-knot, wale-knot, <fec. — 
2. Anything resembling a knot either in 
respect of its function of joining, its com- 
plication, its protuberancy, or its rounded 
form; as, (a) a bond of association; a union; 
as, the nuptial knot. 

0 night and shades 1 

How are ye joined with hall in triple knol/ Milton. 

(b) A cluster; a collection; a group. 

As tliey sat together in small separate knots, they 
discussed doctrinal and metaphysical points ot belief. 

Sir W. Scott. 

(c) Any figure, the lines of which frequently 
intersect each other; as, a garden knot. 

Flowers worthy of Paradise ; which not nice art 
Ih beds and curious knots^ but nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain. 

Milton. 

(d) A difficulty; intricacy; perplexity; some- 
thing not easily solved. 

A man shall be perplexed with knots, and pro- 
blems of business, and contrary affairs. South. 

(e) A hard part in a piece of wood caused by 
the shooting of a branch in a direction 
oblique or transverse to the general grain or 
direction of the fibre. (/) A protuberant 
joint of a plant, iff) A protuberance in the 
bark of a tree; a“knur. (A) A nodule of 
stone occurring in rock of a different kind: 
a knur, (i) In tnceh. same as Knote. (j) In 
arch, same as Knob, 4. (/c)An epaulet; a 
shoulder-knot. ~ 3, Naut. (a) a division of 
the logline, which is the same fraction of a 
mile as half a minute is of an hour, that is, 
it is the hundred and twentieth part of a 
nautical mile; hence, the number of knots 
run off the reel in half a minute shows the 
vessel’s speed per hour in miles, so that 
when a ship goes 8 miles an hour, she is said 
to go 8 knots. Hence, {&) a nautical mile 
or COSO feet. See Loo, Logline. 

Knot (not), v.t. pret. & pp. knotted; ppr. 
knotting. 1. To complicate or tie in a knot or 
knots; to form a knot on.— 2. To entangle; 
to perplex. 

They are catched in law-like nets. 

Hndibras. 

3. To unite closely. 

The party of the Papists in England are become 
more knotted, both in dependence towards Spain, 
and amongst themselves. Bacon. 

4. To cover the knots on, a preliminary pro- 
cess in painting on wood, so that tlie knots 
.shall not show through. 

Knot (not), v.i. i. To form knots or joints, 
as in plants.- 2. 'To knit knots for fringe.— 

3. t To unite in se.xual embrace; to copulate. 

Keep it as a cistern for foul toads 
To Xvwf and gender in. Shak. 

4. To cover the knots on wood with a certain 
coating, preparatory to painting on it, so 
that the knots may not appear through tlie 
painting. 

Knot (noM, n. [Said to be named after King 
Canute {Qnut), who was very fond of it.] A 
grallatorial bird of the family Scolopacitbe 
and genus Tringa (T. canutus), closely 
allied to the snipe. During summer it in- 
habits high northern latitudes, breeding 
there, but migrates south in winter, and is 
sometimes found in lai'ge flocks on flat 
sandy shores in Europe, Asia, and America, 
as far south as the West India Islands. 
When fat it constitutes a delicious article 
of food. 

Knotberry (not'be-ri), n. l. A plant, Kubus 
Chamcemoi'us ; cloudberry (which see). — 

, 2. The berry of this plant. 

Knote (not), n. In mech. the point where 
cords, ropes, &c., meet from angular direc- 
tions in funicular machines. Moi-e properly 
called Node. 

Knotgrass (not'gras), n. A very common 
British weed ot the genus I^olygonum (P. 
aviculare), remarkable for its wide distribu- 
tion. It is of low growth, with branched 
trailing stems, and knotted joints (whence 
the name). A blue dye is said to be prepared 
from it in Japan. Called also Knotweed, 
Knotwort. An infusion was formerly sup- 
posed to stop the growth, whence it is termed 
byShakspere ‘hindering knotgrass.’ 

We want a boy extremely for this function 
, Kept under for a year with milk and knotgrass. 

Beau, a- FI. 

Knotless (not'les), a. Tree from knots: 
without knots. 

Knotte t (not), 31. l. A knot. [Chaucer seems 
tense the word also in the sense of IT. noeud, 
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for tho chiof or main point.] Chniwar.— 

2 , 111 rt/'cfi. see Ksoil. 4. 

Knotted (m.t'od), a. 1. I* nil of knots: hav- 
in<>- knots; as, the knotted oak. — knot ted 
stem, or nodose stem, in hot. one that has 
knots, or sudden enlargements at intervals, 
as in the basal part of the stem of many 
''TiissGS. 2. Halving intersecting figmesj 
?vith lines or walks intersecting each other; 
interlaced. S/wic.-S. Injieol. a term applied 
to rocks characterized by small detached 
pointe, chielly composed of mica, less de- 
composable than the mass of the rock, and 
drilling' knots in relief on the weather 
surface. , , 

Knotteless,t a. Without a knot ; without 
diinciilty or hinderanco. Chaucer. 
Knottiness (not'i-nes), n. The quality of 
being knotty: («) the quality of having 
many knots or swelling.?. (f>) Dittleulty ot 
.solution; intricacy; complication; as, the 
Jemttiness of a problem. ‘Enottincss of his 
style.’ Hare. 

Knotty (not'i), a. 1. Full of knots; having 
many knots; as, knotty timber. — 2. Hard; 
nigged. 

Wlien heroes knock their Jtmot/j/ heads together. 

JRcnve. 

3. Difficult; intricate; perplexed; involved; 

as, a question or point. ‘A knotty 

point to which we now proceed.’ Pope. 

Knotweed, Knotwort (not'wed, not'wfirt), 
■II. Ill hot. the same as Knotyrass. 

Knout (nout), 71. [E,uss. fomfe, 35. 7mof.] An 
instrument of punislnnent used in Bussia, 
described in the following extract. The 
criminal, standing erect and hound to two 
stakes, receives the specified number of 
lashes on the bare back. Almost every lash 
is followed by a stream of blood. 

The Unotii consists of a handle about two feet long, 
to which is fastened a flat leather thong about twice 
the length of the handle, terminating with a large 
copper or brass ring ; to this ring i.s aflixed a strip of 
hide about two indies broad at the ring, and terniin- 
.atiiig, at the end of two feet, in a point. Tins is 
.soaked in niilk, and dried in the sun to make it 
harder; and, should it fall, in striking tlie culprit, on 
the edge, it would cut like a penknife. At every 
sixth stroke the tail is changed. New Month. Mag. 
Knout (nout), v.t To punish with the knout 
or whip. 

The freaks of Paul, who banished and inotiteii 
persons of every station, were safely displayed in 
Petersburg and Moscow. Bronghant. 

Know (nS), v.f. pret. ;»ieto;pp. known; ppr. 
knowing. [A. Sax. endwan, pret. cneCw, pp. 
cndioe)!.; comp. Icel, 7fnd, tokuowhowto do 
a thingi and hence, to be able. This, like a 
number of other words in the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, is derived from an old root 
meaning originally to: produce, and giving 
origin to two secondary forma, yari and gna, 
the former meaning more especially to pro- 
duce, the latter to know: ‘To kiww points 
back to Skr. jnd, but this jncl, the 1. gno in 
qiiovi (novi), or gno in G-r. egnon, again points 
liaelc toyana, contracted jna. Many roots 
are formed by the same process and they 
generally e.xpress a derivative idea. Thus 
i«7t, which means to create, to produce, and 
which we find in Skr. ya77as, Gr. genos, genus, 
kin, is raised to jml in order to u.xpress tlie 
idea of being able to produce. If I am able 
to producemusic, I know music; if I am able 
to produce ploughing, I know how to plough, 
I can plougli: and hence the frequent run- 
ning together of the two conceptions I can 
and I know,’ htax MulUr. Comp, E. can, 
to he able, and kon, to know, Icel. Jemma, 
used in both senses; Gr.Jconnen, to be able 
[ichka'im, ! cmi), leenne-n, to know. Among 
ti. the: many English words connected with 
Jmow, we may mention can, hen, kin, Jeind, 
king, name, mblCi nairate (these words have 
lost g before the n, seen in ignoUa, ignor- 
ant), unconth, qve.e-n, quean, &c..] 1. To 

perceive with- certainty; to understand 
clearly; to have a clear and certain per- 
ception of the truth of; as, we femia what 
we see with our eyes or perceive by other 
senses; we know that fire and water are 
;; ;#fferent substances; we, do not Icnow the 
truth of reports, nor can we always know . 
what to believe. — 2. : To be convinced or 
■ satisfied: i-egarding the truth or reality of ; 
to have no doubt in themind regarding; to 
dm assured of; to be informed of; as, to 
know things from information.— 8. To dis- 
tinguish; as, to &Moi» one man from another; 
we know a fixed star from a planet by its 
, twinkling. A new name whereby to know 
it’ Locke.— i. To recognize by recollection, 

: remembrance, representation, or descrip- 
tion; as, we do not always know a person 
; . tifter a long absence; we sometimes knoio a 


man by having seen his portrait, or having 
heard him deseriiied. 

At nearer view he tliouglit he knew the dead, 

And called the wretched man to mind. Flaitnafi, 

r>. To be no stranger to; to ho familiar with; 
to have experience of ; as, this man is well 
Jenovm to us. 

Not to hnoiu mc argues yourselves unknown. Milton. 
He hath made hira to be sin for us, who kmiu no sin. 

a Cor. V. yi. 

6. t To have sexual commerce with. Gen. iv. 1. 
— To kiioto how to, to understand the way 
to; to be skilled in the manner to; to be 
sufficiently wise, enlightened, or infornted 
to; as, I knoio how to separate the chemical 
elements of water. Sometimes Jiow is 
omitted. 

If we fear to die, we ^now not io be paUent. 

Jer. Taylor. 

Know (no), v.i. 1. To have clear and certain 
Xierception ; not to be doubtful : sometimes 
with of. 

If any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of 
myself. Johnvii. 17. 

2. To be informed. 

Sir John must not hftow of it. Shah. 

3. To take cognizance of: with of. 

Know ofyoxa youth— examine well your blood. 

Shak, 

4 To he acquainted with each other. [Eai’e.] 
You and I have Xviotom, sir. Shah. 

— To Jenolo for, an obsolete colloquial ex- 
pression used instead of to know of. 

Know, Knowe (non), Ji. [Form of ftwoli.] 
A rising ground; a little hill; a hillock. 
[Scotch.] 

Upon a kno 7 oe they sat them down, 

An’ there began a lang digression. Burris. 

Knowable (no'a-M), a. That may be known ; 
that may be discovered, understood, or as- 
certained. 

Thus mind and matter, as known or hiiowaNe, are 
only two different series of phenomena or qualities. 

Sir JV. Hamilton. 

Knowableness (n6'a-bl-nes),7i,. The quality 
of being knowable. Locke. 

Know-all (no'jil), n. One who knows or 
professes to know everything; a iviseacre: 
generally used ironically. Tucicer. 

Knowe, 1 71. Knee. Chaucer. 

Knower (no'er), n. One who knows. 

If it be at all the work of man, it must be of such a 
one as is a true hmwer of himself. Milton. 

Knowing (no'ing), f. and a. 1. Having clear 
and certain perception of.— 2. Skilful; well- 
informed; well-instructed; as, a Jenowing 
man. 

The hno-winff and intelligent part of the world. 

South. 

3. Conscious; intelligent. 

Could any but a knowing prudent cause 
Begin such motions and assign such laws? 

Blackviore. 

4 Expressive of knowledge or cunning; as, 
a Jenowing look or leer. 

Knowingly {n5'ing-li), adv. In a knowing 
manner; with knowledge; as, he would not 
knowingly afiend. 

To the private duties of the closet he repaired .as 
often as he entered upon any business of conse- 
quence : I speak Bf.Atterbiiry. 

Knowingness (no'ing-nes), n. The state of 
having knowledge; the quality of being 
knowing or cunning. Coleridge. 
Knowleohejtv.f. To acknowledge. Chaucer. 
KnowlecMng.t n. Knowledge. Chaucer. 
Knowledge (nol'ej), n. iO.E. Jtnowleche, 
Jcnowlich, Jcnawlach, <feo., from know, and 
term, ledge, in O.E. leehe, laik, derived from 
A. Sax. Idc, IcoL Idler, Goth. IdiiS, sport, 
play, gift; comp. Icel. IcimnleiJr, knowledge. 
The term, also appears as the lock of Mod. E. 
wedlocJc; comp. A. Sax. feohtlde, fighting, 

O.E. lovelaiJc, love.) 1. The clear and certain 
perception of tiiat wliich exists, or of truth 
and fact; indubitable apprehension; cogniz- 
ance. 

We have but faith ; we cannot know; 

For is of things we see ; 

And yet we trust it comes froiTi thee, 

A beam in darkness j let it grow. Tennyson. 

2. That which is knowu or may he known; 
a cognition: chiefly used in the plural. 

KnoiuUdges is a term in frequent use by Bacon, 
and thougli now obsolete, should be revived, as 
witliout it we are compelled to borrow *^cognitions ’ to 
express its import. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

S. learning; erudition; illumination of mind. 
Ignorance is the cursebfGod. 
Ar«ow/£:ifi>'« the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 

Shah. 

4 .Skill in anytliing; familiarity gained iiy 
actual experience; as, a kmwUdge oi sea- 
manship.— 5. Acquaintance with any fact or 


person; as, I have no Jnwivledge of the man 
or tiling. 

The dog straight fawned upon liis iiiaster for old 
knowledgs. Sir P. Sidney. 

6. Coguizant:e; notice, lluth ii. 10. 

A state's .anger should not take 

Knowledge either of fools or women. B. gtonson. 

7. Information; as, the circumstance has 
not yet come within my knowledge. 

I pulled off my headpiece, and humbly entreated 
her pardon, or knowledge why she was cruel. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

8. Sexual intercourse : usually with the 
prefix carnal; as, carnal knowledge.— To a 
person's Jcnowledge, means according to, or 
in accordance with his knowledge; consist- 
ent with his knowledge; as, the money, to 
my knowledge, was paid. 

Enowledget (nol'ej), -v.t. To acknowledge; 
to avow. 

I gave them preceptes, which they will not fulfyll. 
Nor vet hnorvledge me for their God and good Lord. 

Old play. 

Knowltonia (nol-to'ni-a), n. [Named after 
Thomas Xnowlton, once curator of botanic 
garden at Eltham.] A genus of herbaceous 
plants belonging to the nat. order .Banun- 
culaceie, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Known (non), p. and a. [From knovi.) Per- 
ceived; under, stood; recognized; familiar. 

Know-nothing (n6'nuth-ing),n. [From the 
members, with a view to secrecy, being in- 
structed to reply to any one asking them as 
to their principles, ‘ I don’t know. '] A mem- 
ber of a secret political organization in the 
United States, the main obj ects of which were 
the repeal of the naturalization law and of 
the law which permitted others than native- 
horn Americans to hold ottioe. The party 
came into existence in 1863, and lasted two 
or three years. 

Know-nothingism (n6'nuth-ing-izm)p 7i. 
The doctrines or principles of the Know- 
nothings. [United States.] 

Knoxla (nok'si-a), n. [Named after Bobert 
Knox, who publislied an account of Ceylon 
in 1681.] A genus of plants belonging to 
the nat. order Cinchonaces®. They are or- 
namental eastern shrubs or annuals bearing 
white or pink flowers. 

Knt. Abbreviation of 

Knuh.t Kimhhlet (nub, nub'l),D.t. To beat; 
to strike with the knuckle. 

Knuhs (nubz), n. pi. Waste silk formed in 
winding off the threads from a cocoon. 

Knuckle (nuk'l), n. [A. Sax. cnucl, Gr. 
Jcnochel, a knuckle, knochen, a hone. Comi). 
W. enwe, a bunch, a knob or knot on a tree; 
cnucJi, a joint. Several words with the same 
initial consonants may be more or less closely 
allied, as knob, Jenop, Jcnock, knag, Jcnack.) 

1 . The joint of a fliiger, particularly when 
protuberant by the closing of the fingens.— 

2. The Icnee-joint, especially of a calf; as, a 
kiiueJde of veal: formerly used of human 
beings. 

Tlioii, Nihis, wert assigned to stay her pain.s and 
travails past, 

To ■which, as soon as Io came with much atlo, at last 
With weary knuckles on thy brim she sadly kneeled 
down. Goldin^'. 

3. t The joint of a plant. — 4 The joint of a 
cylindrical form, with a pin as an axis, by 
which the straps of a hinge are fastened to- 
gether.— .6. In ship-bmldi'iig, an acute angle 
on some of the timbers. 

Knuckle (nuk'l), v.i. pret. & pp. JenueJeled; 
ppr. Jcnuckling. Only used in the phrases io 
knucJde doion to, to knuckle under, .signify- 
ing to yield; to submit; to acknowledge 
one’s self beaten: phrases of doubtful origin, 
said by some to be derived from lui old cus- 
tom of striking the under side of a table 
with the knuckle when defeated in an argu- 
ment; perhaps from the practice of bend- 
ing the knee in token of submission. 

Knuckle (nuk'l), v.t. To strike with tho 
knuckles; to pommel. [Bare.] 

I need not ask thee if that hand, ■when armed, - 
Has any Roman soldier mSkUlsd and kmfckled. 

IT Smith. 

Knuckled (nuk'ld), a. Jointed. 

Knuckle-duster (nuk'l-dust-6r), 71. An iron 

' instrument contrived to cover the knuckles 
so as to protect them from injury when 
striking a blow, adding force to it at the 
same time, and with knobs or points pro- 
jecting so as to render the blow still more ^ 
severe. .It is used by gaixoters and similar 
ruffians. The invention is American. 

Knuckle-joint (iiuk'I-joint),n. In rnecTi. any 
flexible joint formed by two abutting links. 

Knuckle-tijnher (nuk'l-tim-ber), n. Naut. 
the foremost top-timber of the bulkhead,?. 

Knufft (nuf), n. [Perhaps another form of 
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gnoff, a miser.] A lout; a clown. '“The 
country Iniuffs, Hob, Dick, and Hick.’ Hay- 
ward, 

Krnir, Knurl (n6r, nfirl), n. [See Gnakr, 
Knar. J A knot; a hard substance; anodule 
of stone ; a protuberance in the bark of a 
tree; hence, a cro.ss-grained, obstinate fel- 
low. _ 

The Laird was a widdiefii', bleerit knurl. Burns. 

Knurled (n&-ld), a. Full of knots. 

Knurlin (nSr'lin), n. A stunted person ; a 
dwarf. Burns. [Scotch.] 

Knurly (nfir'li), a. Full of knurls or knots; 
hard; gnarly. 

Knurryt (nSr'i), a. Full of knots. ‘The 
/OTTM-ry-bulked dak.’ Draytmi. 

Koala .(l^-hda), n. [Native name.] Ainar- 
.supial animal of Australia, commonly re- 
ferred to the family Fhalangistidoe, resem- 
bling the phalangers in dentition, but hav- 
ing the molar teeth much larger. There is 
hardly any rudiment of a tail. .It some- 
what resembles a small hear, hence its 
scientillc name, Phascolaratos cinerms (Gr. 
pha.'ihis, a pouch, and arktos, a hear). Its 
forefeet have live toes, two of wliich are 
opposed to the other tliree. The peculiarity 
does not extend to the hind limbs. The 
koala lives much on trees. 

Kob, Koba (kob, ko'ba), n. A name given 
to many species of African antelopes of the 
genus Kobus, hut more commonly applied 
to K. Sing-sing {AntUojia koba of Ogilby), 
of a reddish or pale-brown colour above, the 
entire under surface and inner faces of the 
limbs being white, and the tail tipped with 
a pencil of hair. The horns of the adult 
male are lyre-ishaped, and covered with 
rings. It is about the size of a common 
stag. 

Kobalt (ko'balt), »i. Same as Cobalt 
Eobellite (ko'beUit), n. A blackish or gray 
mineral consisting chietiy of sulphur, anti- 
mony, hisniiith, and lead. 

Kobold (ko'bold), n. A domestic spirit or 
elf in Gorman mythology, corresponding to 
the English goblin and Scotch brownie. 
They ireefuent mines as well as houses, 
and the metal cohalt has its name from this 
spirit. 

Kodak (ko'dak), 51. [From or suggested by 
Hakota, the home of the inventor.] A small 
photographic camera for taking instautane- 
ous photographs. 

KcBleria (ks-le'ri-a), n. [In honour of Herr 
Koehler, professor of uatoral history at 
Mayence.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Graminea;. There is hut one British species, 
E. eristata, having naiTOw leaves, rough at 
the edges, and ciliated, and a compact, 
spiked, oval panicle, 

Koff (kof), 51. [D. kof.'\ A small Dutch sail- 
ing vessel. 

Kobl-rabl (kol-ril'he), 51. [G., from /roAi!, kale, 
and L. raya, a turnip; kale or cabbage tur- 
nip,] A singular variety of kale or cabbage, 
distinguished by a globular swelling im5ne- 
diately above the ground. This is the part 
used, and in its q^uiilities it much reseml)les 
.Swedish turnip. 

Kokako (ko-kll'ko), n. The native !New Zea- 
land name for a kind of crow, the Kew Zea- 
land Crow. See Glauoopis. 

Kokra-wood (kok'ra-wud), n. The wood of 
the Indian tree Le3ndostaehys Roxb^irghii, 
nat, order Euphorhiaceas, imported into 
Britain for making flutes and other musical 
instrniirents. The heart-wood is of a deep 
brown colour and very hard. 

Kola-nut, Kola-seed (kd'la-nut, koTa-sed). 
Bee GotA-NDT. 

KoUyrite (kolTi-rit), n. [Gr. kollurion, a 
fine clay, in which a seal can he impressed.] 
A variety of clay whose colour is pure white, 
or with a shade of gray, red, or yellow. 
Komisdar (ko-mis'diir), n. In the East 
Indies, a manager or renter of a province. 
Konedt (kon'ed), pre-t. [From con, to know.] 

: Knew. Spenser. 

Koniga (kan'i-ga), n. [In honour of Hr. 
Eonig, superintendent of the natural his- 
tory department in the British Museum.] 
A: genus of plants of the nat. order Cruci- 
TEerse,' reunited to Alyssmn by most botan- 
ists.. See AiiTSSUJi. 

Konigite (ka'ni-git), n. A mineral of a green 
colour, consisting of a sulphate of copper. 
It Is a variety of brochantite. 

Konilite (kon'Hit), 5i. [Gr. konos, dust, and 
Uthos, a stone.] A mineral in the form of a 
loose powder, consisting chiefly of silex, and 
remarkably fusible. , 
Konmckia{ko-ningk'i-a), 5i. [After M. De 
: Eoninck.J A of fossil brachiojjods, 


of the family Orthid®, characteristic of the 
upper triaasic beds of the Austrian Alps. 
Kouite (kd'nit). See Conite. 

Konnlng’.t 51. Cunning. Chaucer. 

Koodoo ( ko'do ), 51. [ Native name. ] The 
striped antelope {Antilope strepsiceros, or 
Strepsicer os koodoo), a native of South Africa, 
the male of which is distinguished by its flue 
horns, which are nearly 4 feet long, and 
beautifully twisted in a wide spii’al. Tlie 
koodoo is of a grayish brown colour, with a 
narrow white stripe along the back, and 
eight or ten .similar stripes proceeding from 
it down either .side. It is iibout 4- feet in 
height, and fully 8 in length. Written also 
Kudu. 

Kook (knk), v.i. To appear and disappear 
by fits. [Scotch.] Written also Cook. 
Kookaam {kuk'iim), oi. The native name of 
the South African gemshok (Oryx Gazella). 
Koolee (kiil'u), 51 . ' In the East Indies, a 
hai'dy, brave, and turbulent race spread in 
considerable numbers throughout the pro- 
vince of Gujerat. 

KooUbies, n.pl. An East Indian name for 
cultivators. 

Koord (kbrd), n. Same as Kurd. 

Koordish (kbrd’ish), a. Sajue as Kurdish. 
Eoorilian (ko-ril'i-an), a. Same as Kurilian. 
Kopeck, Kopek (ko'pek), n. Same as Copeck. 
Koran (Ico'ran), n. [Ar. korun, the reading, 
from yard, to read, to call, to teach.] The 
Mohammedan ))ook of faith. See AlkorAn. 
Kore (koTc), 51. [Gr. korA] The pupil of the 
eye. 

Koret (ko'ret), 51. A delicious fl.sh of the 
.East Indies. 

Korin (ko'riu), n. An African antelope or 
gazelle, Gazella rufrifrons, of a bay-brown 
colour. The Korin or Corinne of Buffon is 
the female of the kevel or Antilope dorcas. 
See Kevbii. 

Korite (ko'rit), 51, A synonym of agalma- 
tolite or Chine.se flgure-stone. 

Korkalett, Korker (kork'a-let, kork'er), n. 
In hot. see Cork, a lichen. 

Korybant GM'ri-baut), n. Same as Corybatd. 
Kos (kos), 51, A Jewish measure of capacity 
equal to about 4 cubic inches. 

Kosmos. Same as Cosmos. 

Kosso (Icos'so), 51. Same as Kousso. 

Koster (kos'ter), 5J. A fish; a species of stur- 
geon. 

Kotb (koth), 51. A sliiny earthy substance 
ejected by some South American volcanoes. 
Called also CaJiagua and Moya. 

Ko-tow. See KoV-'iw. 

Koul (kill), 51 . 1, A Persian soldier belong- 
ing to a no])Ie corps.— 2. [Hind.] A pro- 
mise or contract. 

Koulan (kol'aii), n. Another name for the 
Dziggetai (Avhicli see). 

Koumiss (kii'mis), 51. See Kumiss. 
Kous-kous, n. Same as Cous-cous. 

Kousso (kus'so), 51. The dried flowers of 
the Brayera anthelmintica, a rosaceous 
plant of Abyssinia, employed as an anthel- 
mintic for the expulsion of tape-worm. 
Written also Kosso. 

Koupkolite (kou'fol-it), n. [Gr. kouphos, 
light, and Uthos, stone.] A mineral, re- 
garded as a variety of prehnite. It occurs 
in minute rhomboid al plates of a greenish 
or yellowish white, translucid, glistening, 
and pearly. It blackens on being heated 
before the blowpipe. It is found in the 
Pyrenees. 

Kow-tow, Ko-tow (kou-tou', ko-tou'), 
51, [Chinese.] The mode of saluting the 
Emperor of China by prostrating one’s self 
before him on all fours, and touching the 
ground with the forehead nine times. 
Kow-tow, Ko-tow (kou-tou', ko-touO, u.f. 
To perform the kow-tow to or befoi-e; to 
salute by prostration; to fawn obsequiously 
upon.. 

Kow-tow, Ko-tow (kou-tou', ko-tou'), v.i. 
I'o perform the kow-tow; to prostrate one’s 
self by way of salutation; hence, to fawn 
obsequiously, 

Kraal (krill or krai), 71. [D. ; probably from 
a native word.] In the southern part of 
Africa, among the native tribes, a village; 
a collection of huts; sometimes a single hut. 
Kraken. (kiu'ken), 71. The name of a sup- 
posed enormous sea monster, said to have 
been seen at sundry different times off the 
coast of Norway. 

To believe all that has been said of the sea-serpent 
or kraksn would be credulity, to reject the possibi- 
lity of their existence would be presumption. 

Goldsmith. 

Then, like a huge and black, 

She crushed our ribs m her iron grasp. 

Longfellow. 


Krama (bra'ma), «. A ivooden sandal worn 
by women in India. 

Krame. See CRAiMB. 

Kramerla (kram-e'ri*a), 71. Same as Crmn- 
eria. 

Kraug, Kreng (krang, kreng), 71. [D. /ercTig, 
a carcass.] The whale-fishers’ name for the 
carcass of a tvhale after the blubber has 
been removed. 

Kreasote (kre'a-sot). Same as C7rc«sote. 
Kreatic (kre-at'ik), a. Same as Creatfc. 
Kreatine (kre'a-tin), 7k Same as Creatine. 
Kreatiaine (kre-at'iu-in), 51 . Same as Cre- 
atinine. 

Kremlin (krem'lin), 71. [Bus. kre-ml, a for- 
tress.] In Russia, the citadel of a town or 
city. The term is specifically applied to the 
ancient citadel of Moscow, which now cem- 
taiu.S an imperial palace, several churches, 
among which the most notable is the Church 
of the Annunciation, in which tlie corona- 
tion of the Russian empei'ors is performed, 
a number of convents, an arsenal, Ac. , which, 
situated on a hill, with their gilded domes 
and spires, have a niagniflcent appearance. 
It was partly destroyed by the French in 
1812, hut has since been repaired. 
KremiiitK-wMte(krem'nits-whit),55. [From 
Kre7n7iitz, in Hungary.] A pure variety of 
white-lead, called also Vienna White and 
Kre7ns. 

Krems (kremz), 71. Same as Kremnitz- 
white. 

Kreng, 71. See Krang. 

Blreosote (kre'6-s6t), 51. See Oreasotu. 
Kreutzer, Kreuzer (ln-oit'stw),'n. [G.,from 
krmz, a cross, because formerly stampe<l 
with a cross.] An old .Soutli German copper 
coin, equal to the sixtieth part of the gulden 
or florin, or about a third of a penny. The 
Austrian current coin hearing this name is 
the hundredth part of a florin, or equivalent 
to one-lifth of an English penny. 

Kriegspiel (kreg'spel), 7%. [G., game of 

war—to'fey, war, and sjpiel, game.] A game 
of German origin, in which, by jne.'ihs of 
leaden pieces representing troops moved by 
two oillcers, who act as generals, on a map 
exhibiting all the features of the country, 
the movements and manosiivres of actual 
warfare are represented. An officer of dis- 
tinction acts as umpire and decides which 
competitor has been successful. 

Kris (kres), 51 . Same as C7-ease., a Malay 
dagger. 

Kris (kres), 55. f. Towoundorliillwithakris. 
Krishna (krish'na), n. In Iliml. 7 nyth. lit 
the black or dark one. The eighth incarna- 




Krishna.— From Coleman’s Hindu Mythology. 

tion of the god Vishnu, formed from one of 
two hairs plucked by him from his head in 
order to revenge the wrongs inflicted on 
Brahma by Kansa, the demon-king. 

Krone (krd'na), 71. [Dan., a crown.] A 
Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish money 
equal to Is. IJfZ. sterling. There are krone, 
two-krone, and half-krone pieces. 

Kronia (kro'ni-a), n. pi. The ancient Greek 
festivals held in honour of Kronos. 

Kronos (kro'nos), si. In Greek TnytlC.the 
ruler of heaven and earth before Zeus, a 
son of tlranus and Ge, and father by Rhea 
of Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, 
and Zeus. He was driven by his sons from 
the throne, Zens being put in his stead. He 
was identified by the Romans with Saturn. 

Enxka (teh'ka), 71. A bird of Russia and 
Sweden, resembling a hedge-sparrow'. 

Kruller (krul'fer), 7i. [Q.K' crull, curled; D. 
krulkn, to curl.] A cake curled or crisped, 
boiled in fat. 




ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; 
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KRUMHORir 


Krummliorn, KrumRorn (knim'liorn), n. 
[U., tirooked-horu.] In music, (a) aii old 
crooked wiiid-nisti'uineiifc with a tone re- 
sembling that of a cornet, (b) An eight-foot 
. reed-stop in an organ, the tone of which 
formerly resembled that of a small cornet. 
'I'iio stop is now generally called Ch'emona, 
Clarionet, or Crmmrna. 

Kryolite, Kryolith, n. Same as Cryolite. 
Ksar, H. Same as Czar. 

Ksliatriya (kshat'ri-ya), n. The second or 
military caste in the social system of the 
Bi'ahmanical Hindus, the special duties of 
the members of which are bravery, genero- 
.sity, rectitude, and noble conduct generally. 
Kudos (kn'dos), n. [Gr.] Glory; fame; 
renown. [Coiloq,] 

I hear now that niucii of the he received was 

undeserved. TV* H, RusselL 

Kudu (ko'do), n. Same as Koodoo. 
Kudumba (ku-dum'ba), n. Same as Ga- 
damba. 

Kuftc, a. Same as Oufic. 

Kuhhorii (kd'horn), n. [G. Jeuh, a cow, and 
horn.] Another name for the Alpen-horn 
(which see). 

Kuhnla (kb'ni-a), n. [Named after Adam 
of Pennsylvania, a pupil of linnseus.} 
A geiiiis of herbaceous idauts of the nat. 
order Asteraee®, growing to the height of IJ 
foot, and bearing white flowers. They are 
natives of America. 

Kuichua (kwich'wa), n. A pretty tiger-cat 
of Braril {Jjoopardrts macj’imrs), remark- 
able for the great length and full bnshiness 
of its tail, which is yellowish-gray, ringed 
and tipped with black. 

Kulttle (kiitT), v.i. Same as Cuittle. 
KuRang (kii-kang'), n. The native name of 
the slow-paced loris of Java (Afycticebm }a- 
mniotis), one of the nocturnal qiiadrumam. 
It is gray in colour, and has a dark hand 
along the spine and surrounding the eyes. 
The tip of the tongue is deeply notched. 
Kukupa (kp'kn-pa), n. The name given to 
a beautiful speoies of wood-pigeon in New 
Zealand. 

Kulan (kol'an), n, Another name for the 
dziggetai (which see). 

Kuixibekephalic (kum'be-ke^far'ik), a. [Gr. 
kyuiM, a bowl, and JcephalS, the head.] An 
epithet applied by Professor Daniel Wilson 
to a peeuliar. variety of skull of the early doli- 
chokephaliobr loug-headecl inhabitants of 
Seotland, in which the occipital bories were 
slightly .elevated, whilst a depression' , ex- 
tended along the parietals. Many skulls of 
existing races exhibit this peculiarity. 
Kumbuk (kum-bukO, n. An Bast Indian i 
it&e{Pmitapteratomentosa) of the nat. order 
Gombretacem, -whose bark yields a black dye 
and contaiirs so ximdh lime that its ashes are 
used foi‘ chewing with betel. 

Kumiss (kd'raia), n. [The word, like the 
thing, is of Tartar origin.] A liquor or 
drink made from mare’s milk fermented 
and distilled; milk-spirit, used by the Tar- 
tars. Written also Jfoimiiss. 

Kumq,uat (kum-kwat'), n. A very small 
variety of orange-tree {Citrus japoniaa) 
growing not above 6 feet high, and whose 
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fruit, of the. size of a large gooseberry, is 
deliciou.s and refreshing. It is a native of 
Ghina and Jaiiaii, but has been introduced 
into Australia. The Chinese make a sweet- 
meat of it by pressing it in sugar. 
KuudabL-Oil (kun'da-oil), n. An oil obtained 
from the seeds of the Carapa guineensis. 
See Caeapa. 

Kunkur (kun'ker), n. The Hindu name for 
a peculiar deposit spread over the surface 
of India, and apparently corresponding to 
the boulder drift of England. It is chiefly 
calcareous, and its structure is compact and 
often nodular and tufaceous. 

Kupferuickel (kpp'fer-nik-l), n. [Qr.-Jnip- 
far, copper, and nickel.'] An ore of nickel, 
an alloy of nickel and arsenic, of a copper 
colour, found in the mines of Westphalia. 
KupferscMefer (kiip'fbr-shef-er), n. [G., 
copper-slate.] A term applied by German 
geologists to certain dark shales of the p_er- 
niian series of Thuringia. They are im- 
pregnated with argentiferous copper, and 
abound in fossil remains of fishes; they lie 
on the rothtodtliegende, and are covered 
' by the zeclistein. 

Kurd (In.ird), n. An inhabitant of Kurdistan. 
Written also Koord. 

Kurdlsli (kurd'ish), a. Of or relating to 
Kurdistan or the Kurds. Written also ; 
Koordish. 

Kuril (ku'ril), n. [From the Kurile Islands.] 
A bird, the black petrel. 

Kurilian (ku-riTl-an), a. Pertaining to the 
Kiunle Islands in the Pacifle, extending from 
the southern extremity of Kamtchatka to 
Yesso. 

Kurilian (ku-ril'i-an), n. A native of the 
■Kurile Islands. 

Kussier, Kussir (kus'sl-fsr, Iqis'sSr), n. A 
Turkish musical ihstruineut with flve strings 
stretched over a skin covering a kind of 
basin. 

Kuvera (Itu-va'ra), n. In Mnd. myth, tlie 
god of riches, represented as riding in a car 
drawn by hobgoblins. 

Kyahooea-wood (ki-a-hS'ka-wpd), n. Same 
•m Kiahoooa-wooA. 

Kyanite (ki'an-It), n. [(3. leyttnit, from Gr. 
kyanitis, dark Blue, from kyanos, sky- 
coloured.] Amineral of the garnet family, 
found both massive and in regular crystals. 

It is frequently in broad or compressed six- 
sided prisms, with ha, S 0 .S a little inclined, or 
this crystal may be viewed as a four-sided 
prism, truncated on two of its lateral edges, 
diagonally opposite. Its prevailing colour 
is blue, whence Its name, but varying from 
a fine Prussian blue to sky-bine or bluish- 
white, It occurs also of varioms shades of 
gi-een, and even gray, or white and reddish. 

It is infusible by the common blowpipe. 
Written also Cyanite. 

Kyanize(k!'an-iz), r.t, pret. &pp, Icydnized; 
ppr, kyanizing. To kyanize timber is to 
steep it in a solution of corrosive sublimate 
in order to preserve it from dry-rot, in so 
far as dry-rot is produced by a fungus. This 
method of preventing dry-rot in timber was 
discovered by Bfr. Kyan, and hence the 
term. 


KYTHE 


Kyanol, Kyanole (ki'an-ol, ki'an-ol), n. In 
cnem. tile same as KnfKne. 

Kyaw (kya), n. A jack-daw. [Scotch.] 
Kydt (kid), v.i. To know; to have undcr- 
stiiuding. 

Kye (ki), 71. pi. Kine ; cows. [Scotch,] 
Kyke,t«.f. [Sc. /me/o See Keek.] To peep; 
to look steadfastly or pryingly. 

This Nicholas sat ever gaping upright, 

As he had Xu'.irrf on the new moon. Ckmtcer. 

Kyke,t I'-t To look at; to see. 

Kyle (kyi), n. [Gael, caol, caoil, a firth, a 
channel.] A sound ; a strait: often used in 
the plural; as, the Kpte of Bute. [Scotch.] 
Kyley (kiTe), w. A native Australian name 
for a boomerang. 

Kyloe (ki '15), n. [Possibly from the ky'le or 
strait which separates Skye from the inain- 
land, over which these cattle formerly were 
made to swim wlien coming to the main- 
land.] One of the cattle of 'the Hebrides. 

Our Highiandmen brought in a dainty drove of 
^y/oes. Sir TV. Scott. 

Kyianelt (Idm'nel), A brewer’s tub; 
a khnnel. 

Their purest cheat 

Thrice bolted, kneaded and subdued in paste 
In clean round kynmels, can not be so fast 
From my approaches kept but in I eat. Chapman. 

Kyndjt Kyndet (kind), n. [See Kind,] 
Nature; natural disposition or affection. 
Spenser. 

Kyrie (ki'ri-e). A word used at the 
beginning of all masses. It is sometimes 
used to denote the movement itself. It 
is the vocative case of Gr, Ky^'ios, Lord. 
Kyrie eleison (-ki'ri-e e-li'son). [Gr. 
kyrie, vocative of kyrios, lord, and eleeson, ^ 
first aor. imper. of eleeo, to have mercy on. 
Lit. Lord have mercy.] A form of invoca- 
tion in ancient Greek liturgies and still 
used in the Roman Catholic service of the 
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Kyriologio, Eirriological (ki-'ri-6-loi"ik, 
ld'ri-o-Ioj"ik-al), a. [Or. kyriologikos; 
kyriologeo, to speak properly; kynologfa, 
a discourse consisting of proper words. 
The original Greek alphabet of sixteen 
letters was called kyriologio because it 
represented the pure elementary sounds.] 
Serving to denote objects by conventional 
signs or alphabetical characters : a term 
applied by Bishop Warhiirton to that class 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics in which a part 
is conventionally put to represent a whole. 
KyrsintCkSi-^sin), a. Christian. 

No, as I am a Jo'Wh .soul. , B.gfansanr , 

Kyte, Krte (kyt), n. [See Kim] Tbelielly. 
[Scotch.] 

Till a’ their weel-swall'd kytes belyve 

Are bent like drums. Burns: 
Kytlie (kiSH), v.t. [ii. Sax. cythan, to make 
known, to show, from ciith, laiowii, cvnnan, 
to know.] To make known; to show. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

Their faces blythe, fu’ sweetly .Cy'.t/w 
Hearts leal, an' warm, an’ kin’. Burns. 

Kjftlie (kiSH), v.i. To appear ; to be mani- 
fest. [Old English and Scotch.] ‘It kythes 
bright.’ Sir W. Scott. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; nSte, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. ainme; y,iic.iey. 
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DBPHOSPHORIZATION 


DIATHETIC 


Depliospliorizatioa (dO-foa'foi'-iz-a''slion), 
n. The act or process of dephosphorizing 
or freeing from pliospliorus. 

Depiio aphorize (de-|fos'ior-iz), v.t. pret. 
&pp. dephosphorized-, ppr. dephosphorizing. 
[Prefix de, priv., and phosphorus.] To free 
from or deprive of phosphorus, as iron. 
Depressant (do-pros' ant), [Froin depress.] 
Ill ?m!d. lowering the activity of the vital 
actions; sedative. 

Depressant (de-pres'ant), n. In med. a 
remedial agent which lowers the vital ac- 
tivities ; a sedative. 

Depressiveness (de-pres'iv-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being depressive ; depres- 
sion. Carlyle. 

Depthless (depth'les), a. l. Having little 
or no depth; shallow.— 2. Unfathomable; 
that cannot he sounded. 

Depnllnlation (de-puru-la"shon), n. [L. de, 
intens., and pullulare, to sprout, pullulus, 
a sprout.] A sprouting with abundance of 
fresh shoots or growths. [Rare.] 

It is by ag-greffation of cases, by the everJa.stinfr 
of fresh sprouts and shoots from old 
boughs, that the enormous accumulation takes place. 

Qjiificey. 

Depnrant (dep'u-rant), a. Serving to de- 
purate ; depurative. 

Depnrant (dep'u-rant), n. Something that 
depurates or purifies ; a cleansing medi- 
cine. 

Deputahle (de-put'n-hl or dep'u-ta-hl), a. 
Capable of being or fit to be deputed. ‘A 
man deputahle to the London Parliament.' 
Carlyle. 

Derivate (der'iv-at), a. [L. derivatus. See 
Derive.] Derived. ‘Him from whom the 
rights of kings are dei-ivate. ’ Sir H. Taylor. 
Dermalgia (der-mfd'ji-a), n. [Gr. derma, 
skin, and algos, pain.] A painful condition 
of the skin arising from nervous disease ; 
neuralgia of the skin. 

DermopatMc (der-mo-path'ik), a. [Gr. 
derma, skin, pathos, suffering.] Relating 
to surgical treatment of the skin. — Dernio- 
pathie instrument, an acupuncturator. 
Dermopathy (dfir-mop'a-thi), n. [See pre- 
ceding art.] Skin disease; surgical treat- 
ment of the skin. 

Derringer (der'in-jer), n. [After the inven- 
tor, an American gunsmith.] A short-bar- 
relled pistol of large caliijre, carrying a heavy 
hall, and very elfective at a short range. 
Dertrum (der'trum). n. [Gr. dertron, from 
derein, to flay.] In oniith. the extremity of 
the upper mandible of a bird. 

Desition (de-si'shon), n. [From L. desino, 
to cease — de and sino.] A ceasing or cessa- 
tion ; a coming to an end ; termination. 
DesmogJiathse(deB-mog'na-the), n. pi. [Gr. 
desmos, a baud, and gnathos, a jaw.] In ; 
Huxley’s classification of birds, asub-order of 
Cariuatte, iuoludingagreat number of gralla- 
torial and natatorial birds, the accipitrine 
or raptorial, the seansorial, most of the 
fissirostral groups, and all the Syndaefcyli. 
Despatch-box (des-pach'bokis), n. A box 
or case for carrying despatches ; a box for 
containing despatches or other papers and 
other conveniences while travelling. 
Despotist (des'pot-ist), n. One who sup- 
ports or who is in favour of despotism. 

Imust become as thoroug’h a despotist awd imperi- 
alist as Strafford himself. V King^sley. 


Despotocracy (des-po-tok'ra-si), n. [Gr. 
despotes, a master, and kratos, stren.gth, 
power.] Despotic rule or government; 
despotism. Theodore Parker. [Rare.] 
Dessert-spoon (de-zert'spbn), n. A spoon 
intermediate in size between a table-spoon 
and a tea-spoon, and used in eating des- 
sert. 

Detenu (det'e-nii), n. [Fr. detenu, detained.] 
A person who is detained or kept in custody, 
more especially in a foreign country. 
Detergence, Detergency (de-tcr'jens, de- 
ter'j'en-si), n. The state or quality of being 
detergent ; cleansing or purging power. 

Bath water . . . possesses that milkiness, lieier- 
genry, and middling heat, so friendly adapted to 
weakened animal constitutions. Oefae. 

Determinist (de-ter'min-ist), n. One who 
supports or favours deterniini.sm. 
Detestability (de-test'a-bil"i-ti), n. The 
state or quality of being detestable ; detest- 
ahleness. Carlyle. 

Detrain (de-triin'), v.t. [Prefix tfe, priv., and 
train.] To remove from a rtiiiway traijt ; to 
cause to leave a train; said especially of 
bodie.s of men ; as, to detrain troops. 
Detrain (de-traiT), v.i. To quit a railway 
train ; as, the volunteers detrained quickly 
and fell into line. 

Deuterogemc(du'tfir-0-j'en"ik), a. [Gr. dexi- 
taros, second, itiid genos, birth, race.] Of 
secondary origin: specifically, ingeoL derived 
from the protogenic rocks by mechanical 
action. 

Deutopla 3 tiC(du-to-plas'tik), a. Pertaining 
to or composed of deutoplasm. 
Deux-temps (de-tafi), n. [Fr. deux, two, 
and temps, time.] A kind of waltz with 
two chief movements, more rapid tiian tiie 
ordinary waltz. 

Devastator (de'vas-ta-ter), n. One who or 
that which devastates. Emerson. 

Dhoby, Dhobie (do'iii), n. [Hind.] A 
native washerman in India and the East. 
Diactinio (di-ak-tiu'ik), a. [Gr. d ia, through, 
and aktis, alctlnos, a ray.] Capable of trans- 
mitting the actinic or chemical r.ays of the 
sun. 

Diaglyph (di'a-glif), n. [Gr. dia, through, 
and glyphO, to carve.] A sculptured or en- 
graved production in which the figures are 
sunk below the general surface; an intaglio. 
Diagram (di'a-gram), v.t. To draw or put 
into tlie form of a diagram; to make a dia- 
gram of. [Rare.] 

They are matters which refuse to be theoremed and 
diagramed^ which Logie ought to know she cannot 
speak of. Carlyle. 

Diagrammatize (di-a-granTat-Iz), v.t. pret. 
&pp. diagrammatized; ppr. diagrammatiz- 
ing. To represent by meane of a diagram; 
to exhibit in the form of a diagram. 
Diab.eliotropie(di-a-he'li-o-trop"ik), n. [Gr. 
dia, through, helios, the sun, and trope, a 
turning.] In hot. turning transversely to the 
light, as the stem or other organs of a plant; 
pertaining to diaheliotropism. Darwin. 
Diaheliotropism (di-a-he'li-ot,"rop-izm), 71 . 
[See DIAHELIOTROPIO.] In bot. the disposi- 
tion or tendency of a plant or of the organs 
of a plant to assume a more or less trans- 
verse position to the light. Darwin. 
DlaUelOUS(di-al'lel-iis), a. [Gr. dia, tlirough, 
allelon, one anotlier.] In logic, a term aj)- 


plied to tlie fallacy of reasoning or defining 
in a circle. 

Diamantiferoiis ((ll'a-man-tif"er-us), a. 
[Fr, diamant, a diamond, and L. fero, to 
bear or produce.] Yielding or bearing dia- 
monds; containing diamonds; diamond-pm- 
duoing. 

Diamesogamous (in'a-nie-3og"a-nm3), a. 
[Gr. dia, tlirough, mesos, middle, ami gawos, 
marriage.] In 6of. said of plants which re- 
quire ail intermediate agent to produce fer- 
tilization, as tlie wind or insects. 
Diamonded, p. and a. [add.] Fnrnisiied, 
decked, or adorned with diamonds; marked 
as with diamonds. Tennyson. 
Diamondiferous (di'a-nlon-dif"er-us), a. 
Same as Diamantiferous. 

One of the latest creations of pretentious sciolism 
which I have noticed is diamoitdi/erous, a term ap- 
■ plied to certain tracts of country in South Africa. 
AdamanU/emis, etymologically correct, would never 
answer; but all e.tcept pedants or affectationists 
would be satisfied with dminond-producing. 

Fiiseciward Hall. 

Dianodal (di-a-nO'dal), a. [Prefix dia, 
through, and node.] In math, passing 
through a node or nodes. 

Diapedesis (di'a-pe-de"sis), n. [Gr. dia- 
pedes-is, from diapedao, to ooze through, to 
leap through— dia, through, and pedab, to 
leap.] The oozing of blood through the 
walls of blood-vessels without rupture. 
Diapiianie (di-af'an-i), n. [Fr., from Gr. 
dia, through, and phaino, to show.] The 
art or process of fixing transparent pictures 
on glass, for the purpose of giving the 
appearance of stained glass. 

Diapnoic (di-ap-no'ik), a. [Gr. dia, through, 
and pneo, to blow or breathe.] In med. pro- 
ducing a very slight, insensible perspiration; 
gently diaphoretic. 

Diapnoic (di-ap-no'ik), n. [.See above.] In 
med. a remedial agent which produces a 
very slight, insensible perspiration; a mild 
diaphoretic. 

Diapyetic(di'a-pi-et"ik), a. [Gr. dia.through, 
and pyon, pus, matter.] In med. produc- 
ing suppuration; suppurative. 

Diapyetic (di'a-pl-et"ik), n. A diapyetic 
medicine; a suppurative. 

Diarcb (di'Uric), a. [Gr. prefix di, twice, and 
arohe, beginning.] In bot. having two points 
of origin. 

Diarize (d!'a-rlz), v.t. and i. pret. & pp. 
diarized; ppr. diarizing. To set down in a 
diary; to write a diary. ‘Have not had 
time to diarize.' Moore. 

Diaskeuast, Diasceuast (di-a-sku'ast), n. 
[Gr. diaskeuastes, a reviser— dia, through, 
and skeuazo, to set in order, revise.] One 
who revises or gives a new literary form 
to some writing; one who interpolates or 
otherwise alters an ancient text. ‘ Inclined 
to suspect the hand of the diaskeuast in 
this passage.' Gladstone. 

Diaspora (di-as'po-ra), n. [Gr., from dia, 
through, and speiro, to sow, to scatter.] 
The dispersion of a people or sect; the dis- 
persion of the .Tews among the Gentiles; 
hence, the early Christianized Jews living 
out of Palestine. 

Diathetic (di-a-thet'ik), a. In med. pertain- 
ing to, arising from, or depending on dia- 
thesis; constitutional; as, diathetic dis- 
eases. 
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Piatoraaceous (iri'a-t<)-jnu"shuB), a. Per- 
taijiing to rliatoins or the tiiatoniaceej; eon- 
Sistinfr the fossil remains of diatoms. 
Piatomite (di-afom it), n. A diatomaeeous 
or infusorial earth, that is, one coiisistins 
mainly of the siliueous parts of diatoms. 
Such earths are used in tlie niamifacture of 
dynamite, as also for otlier purpo-sos. 
PibhOie (dih'lidl), n.. [From d i.b, diil>, a pool.] 
A hole at tlie bottom of the shaft of a mine 
into wiiich water drains to he pumped to 
the surface. 

Picoildyliaa(<li-kon-dil'i-an), a. [Prefix di, 
two, and cond?/lc:} In zool. having two oc- 
cipital condyles. Uitxley. 

Dicycle ( di'si-kl ), n. [ Or. di, two, and 
ki/klos, a circle.] A kind of bicycle in which 
tile two wheels are parallel to each otlier, 
DiduaculilS (di-dun.g'Uu.-lus), n. [Dim. of 
Didtis, the generic namo for the dodo.] A 
genus of rasorial birds of the pigeon section 



Didunculus strigirostris. 


(Columbacei), comprising only the one 
species, D. airigirostm of the Havigator 
Islands. This bird is of special interest as 
being the nearest living ally of the extinct 
dodo. It has .a length of aliout 14. inches, 
with a glossy black plumage, a large beak, 
strongly arched on the upper uiandilile, the 
lower mandible having three distinct teeth 
near its tip. Called also Giiathodoii and 
Tooth-billed Pigeon. 

Pie-atvay (di'a-wil), a. Seeming as if .about 
to die or expire; laiiguisliing; dronxiing. ‘A 
soft, sweet, die-awai/ voiee,’ JP/w Jidge- 
wortk. 'Die-away Italian airs.’ Kingatey. 
Pietarian (di-e-ta'ri-an), -a. One wlio aulieres 
to a certain dietary or prescribed diet ; one 
who considers the regulation of one's diet 
: : of extreme Importance; a dietetist. 
Digenous (di'jen-us), a- [Or. di-, two, double, 
and: gsno*, , land, sex.) Pertaining to the 
union of two sexes; bisexual; se.xual. 

Digit, n. [add,] This word is often used 
scientifically to signify toe, as well as finger, 
when speaking of animals. 

Digital (di'ji-tal). n. 1. .4, finger ; a digit. 
‘Beauish brigands who wear . . . paste 
rings upon unw.ashed digitals.' Ld. Lgttuii. 
[Ilare.]— 2. One of the keys of instruments 
of the organ or piano class. 

Piker (dik'dr), ii. l. One wlio digs a dike or 
trench. — 2. One who builds a dike, wall, or 
stone fence, 

Dilemmatio (di-lem-mat'ik), a. In logic, 
pertaining to or having the ch.aracter of a 
dilemma; hypothetico-disjunctive (which 
seeinSupp,), 

Plletta»tist(dil-e-tant'ist),a, Characterized 
by dilettantism. Qeorge Eliot. 

DiinarlS (dim'a-ris), n, [A coined word.] In 
logic, a mnemonic word denoting a syllogism 
of the fourth figure, comprising a particular 
afflnnative major premiss, a universal afiar- 
mative minor premiss, and a particular .aflir- 
mative conclusion. 

Dimpsy (dimp'si), n. [Origin unknown.] A 
pre.servc of apples and pears cut small. 
Dinar (de'nar), n. [FromL. denanits.] An 
ancient Arabic coin; a denarius. 

Ding (ding), v.t. [Same as the ding of d{7ig-, 
doiuj.} To keep constantly repeating; to im- 
press or urge by reiteration ; with reference 
to the monotonous jingle of a hell. 

let it come of itself; not 
keep dat£^i>tjr it, it into one so. Goldsmitk. 

DLaooeraa (di-nos'e-ras), n. [Gr. demos, 
terrible, keras, hom.] A. fossil animal and 
genus found in the Eocene strata of SF. 
America, in some respeeis akin to the ele- 
phant and of equal size, but without a pro- 
boscis. It had two tusks pointing down- 
ward in the upper jaw, three pairs of horns, 
and the smallest brain proportionally of any 
known mammal. 


me, met, hfir; pine, 
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Diphrelatio (dif-re-lat'ik), a. [From Gr. 
diphrelates, a charioteer, from dtphros, a 
chariot, and elaund, to drive.] Pertaining 
to tlie liriving of chariots or of vehicles in 
general. [Bare.] 

Under this eminent man, whom in Greek I cqg- 
iiominnted Cyclops Dipkrilates (Cyclops tlie Chario- 
teer), I, and otliers known to me, studied the diphre- 
laiic art. Quinccy. 

DipMlieritis (dif-thfir-ftis), n. [Gr. diph- 
them, a skin.] A name given to diphtlieria 
or similar diseases characterized by a ten- 
dency to the formation of false membranes. 
Dtmglison. 

Diphthongization (dip or dip'tbong-iz-a''- 
.shon), 11 . Same as Diphthongation. Sweet. 
Diphthongize (dif' or dip'tUong-iz),u/.pret. 
ibjip. diphthongized; ppr. diphthongizing. To 
form, as a vowel, into a diphthong; tlius tlie 
H of many Old English or Anglo-Saxon words 
lias been diphthongized into oio in modern 
English, as in the word 'now. 

Diplex (di'pleks), a. [Modified from duplex 
by cliangiiig the prefix.] In teleg. said of tlie 
method of sending two messages simul- 
taneously over the same wire and in tie 
same direction. See DopiEX in .Supp. 
Diplomatize (di-plo'ma-tiz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
diplomatized; ppr. diplomatizing. To confer 
a diploma upon. Thackeray. Also used in- 
transitively; to practise diplomacy. 
Diplopic (di'Plop'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
aiiected with diplopia; seeing double. 
Dipolar (di-p6'16r), a. [Prefix df, double, and 
polar.\ Having two poles; showing double 
polarity, as polarized light. 

Diprotodon (di-pro'to-don), n, [Gr. di, two, 
prOtos, first, odoMS, odontos, a tooth.] The 
name of certain gigantic fossil marsupials, 
allied to the kangaroos, foundiii post-tertiary 
deposits of Australia. They had two iiroriii- 
iient incisors in either jaw, whence the 
name. 

Diprotodont(di-pr6'to-dont),«. [Seeabove.] 
Having two prominent incisors in both jaws, 
as certain herbivorous niarsupi.als. 

Diptych, n. [add.] A design or represen- 
tation, as a painting or c.arved work, on two 
folding compartments or tablets, similar in 
style to the <ript^c7t (which see). 
Direct-action (di-rekt'ak-shon), a. A term 
applied to a steam-engine in which the pis- 
imi-rod or cross-head is connected directly 
by a rod with the crank, dispensing with 
walking-beams and side-levers. 

Directive, a. [add.] .f Capable of being 
directed, managed, or handled. ‘Swords 
and bows directive by the limbs.’ Shale. 
Dirgeful (derj'fgl), a. Lamenting; w.ailing: 
moaning. ‘Soothed sadly by the dirgeful 
'Wind..’ Colei'idge. [Poetic.] 

DlS (dia), n. A name sometimes given to the 
god Pluto, the god of the lower world. 

Dis, Dias (dia), n, [Algerian name.] Festuoa 
patula, a kind of grass of similar character 
to esparto, which grows in Tripoli and T unis, 
and is largely imported for paper-making, 
Disamis (dia'a-rais), n. [A coined word.] In 
logic, a mnemonic word denoting a syllogism 
of the third figure, comprising a particular 
affirmative major premiss, a universal alfir- 
niative minor premiss, and a particular aifif- 
mative conclusion. 

Disattune (dis-at-tuh'), To put out of 
tune or harmony. M. Lytton. [Rare.] 
Discage (dis-kaj'), v.t. To take or put out of 
a cage. Tennyson, ^ 

Discernahle (diz-zeriya-iil), d. Same as 
Discernible. Jer. Taylor, 

Discomihujalty (dis-Komiinu'ni-ti), n. Ab- 
sence of community; the state of not haying 
characteristics, or properties in common ; 
want of common properties. Darwin. 
Discorporate, d. [add.] Divested of- the 
body; disembodied. Carlyle, 
Diseiishroud(dis-en-shroud'), v.t. To divest 
of a shroud or like covering; to unveil. ‘ The 
disenshrouded ai&ine.' Brooming. 

Disantail (dis-en-tal'), ®. {. To free from 
being entailed; to break the entail of ; as, to 
disentail mestetQ,.. ■ . 

Diselltail (dis-en-talOi n. The act oir oper- 
ation of disentailing; the breaking of the 
entail of ah estate.. . . : . 

Disfame (dis-fam'), h. Evil fame; bad repu- 
tation; infamy. Tennj[so»; 
Disllalloiv(disdiali6), ®,f. To make unholy; 
to desecrate; to profane. TenTiyson, 

Disliero (dl8-he'’r5), ».f. To deprive of the 
cliafacter of a hero; to inaka unheroic or 
eoirimonplace. V Grtriyfo. 

DlsUlusion (dis-il-lu'zhon), n. The act or 
process of ciisillusionKing; the state of being 
disillusionized or disenchanted; disenchant- 


ment. ‘The sorrow Qt disillusion,' J. R. 
Lowell. 

Disimprison (<lis-im-pri'zon), v.t. To dis- 
clmrge from prison; to set at liberty; to free 
from confinement. Carlyle. 
Disiadividualize (dis-in'di-vicV'u-al-iz), v.t. 
To destroy or change the individuality or 
peculiar cliaracter of; to deprive of special 
characteristics. Charlotte Bronte. [Bare.] 
Disintegrator (dis-in'tS-grat-er), n. One 
who or that which di.siiitegrates; .specifi- 
cally, a machine for pulverizing, crushing, 
or breaking up various sorts of materials. 
A common form used for breaking up ores, 
rock, artificial manures, oil-cake, and for 
mixing mortar, &c., is a mill consisting 
essentially of a number of beaters project- 
ing from the faces of two parallel discs re- 
volving in opposite directions at a high 
speed. 

Disiavigorate (dis-in-vi'.gnr-at), v. t. To de- 
prive of vigour; to weaken; to rela.x. ‘ This 
soft, and W'urm, and disin vigorating climate. ’ 
Sydney Smith. 

Dismal (cliz'mal), n. 1. A gloomy, melan- 
choly person. Swift. — 2. pi. Mourning gar- 
ments. 

As my lady is decked out in her dis»tals, perhaps 
she may take a fancy to faint, Foaie. 

3. jpf. A fit of melancholy. 

He conies, and seems entirely wrapt up in the rfA- 
what can be the matter now! Fcoss, 

Dismaa, u.f. [add.] To deprive of men; to 
destroy the full-grotvn or able-bodied male 
population of. ‘ That ET.ance was dis- 
ma, lined.’ Kinglalce. [E-are.] 

Dismember, v.t. [add.] To deprive of the 
position of a memlier of a society or body; 
to put an end to the membership of. 

Since I have dismembered myself, it is incredible 
how cool I am to alt politics. IVatpole. 

Displenisb (dis-plen'i.sh), v.t To clear of 
what serves to plcnish; in Scotland, to sell 
by auction the stock, implements, <ke., of u 
farm. 

Dispope (di.s-pdp'), v.t. To deprive of the 
papal dignity or office. Tennyson, 

Disprince (dis-prins'), v.t To deprive of 
the dignity, office, or ajppearance of a prince. 
‘All in one rag, disprincsd from head to 
heel,’ Tennyson. [Poetic,] 
Disrespectability (dis-re-spekfa-hil"i-ti), 
n. The state or quality of being disre- 
spectable; that which is disreputable; 
blackguardism. 

Her taste for disrespectability grew more and 
more remarkable. Thaclieray, 

Disrespectable (dis-re-spekt'u-bl), a. Un- 
worthy of respect; not respectable; also, 
unworthy of mucli consideration or esteem. 

It requires a man to be some disrespectable, ridicu- 
lous Boswell before he can write a tolerable liTe, 

Carlyle. 

Diss. See Dis. 

Disseverment (dis-sev'6r-ment), n. The 
act of di.ssevering ; dis,severance, ‘ Tlie dis- 
severment of bone and vein.' Charlotte 
Bronte. 

Dissimilation {dis-.si'mi-ia"Bhoii), n. The 
act or process of rendering dissimilar or 
different; specifically, in philol. the change 
of a sound to a somewhat different sound 
when otherwise two similar sounds would 
come together or very close to each other. 
Dissimulator {dis-si'mu-la"t6r), n. One 
who dissimulates; a dissembler. 

Dissinmlaiar as I was to others, I was like a 
guilty child before the woman I loved.,Xnf. Lyttom 

Dissociation, n, [add.] in chem. the de- 
composition of a compound substance into 
its primary elements by heat or by mechan- 
ical pressure. 

Dissociative (dis-so'shi-at-iv), a. Tending 
to dissociate; specifically, in chem. resolving 
or reducing a compound to its primary ele- 
"'ments.... 

DiSsyUabism (dis-sil’Ia-bizm), n. The pro- 
perty or state of being dissyllabic or having 
two syllables. 

: ; does not take away the radical cha- 

racter. There are lan^fu^es enoug^li to be v 

for example, the ancient Egyptian and the modem 
Pql^ncsiati— of -whicli the roots are in part or prevail- 


ingly of more than one syllable. 
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Dissymmetric, Dissymmetrical (dis-sim- 
metwik, dis-aim-met'rik-al), a. Showing 
dissymmetry; similar in form but having 
parts arranged so as to be right and left. 
Dissymmetry (dis-sim'me-toi), n. A kind 
of imperfect symmetry ; similarity of form 
with right and left arrangement of parts. 
Distaaceless (dis'tans-Ies), a, l. Preventing 
from having a distant or extensive view; 
dull I gloomy. ‘ A silent, dim, d-istanceless, 
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rotting tlay.' KingHlcy. -2. Wanting tlie 
natural effect of clistiiuce, as a lanilscaije in 
certain states of tlie atmosphere. 

Distaste t (dis-tast'), v. i. 'I'o he distasteful, 
nauseous, or displeasing. ‘ Toisons, which 
attheflr8tarescarcefomidtodfef«.?fe.’ Shale. 
Distillation, fadd.]— distUla- 
lion. See under FnACTioNAL in Supp. 
Distinguished, [add.]— Di,sftn(/«i,s7ied Sar- 
vice Order, m order instituted tay Queen 
Victoria in 18S6 for tlie purpo.se of reward- 
ing naval and military officers who have 
distinguished themselves. The badge is a 
gold cross enamelled with white and red, 
with the imperial crown on one .side and tlie 
initials V.B.I (Victoria Regina Imperatri.v) 
on the other, both within a laurel wreath; 
ribbon red, edged with blue. 

Disturnpihe (dis-tern'pik), v.t. To free 
from turnpikes; to remove turnpikes or 
toll-bars from, so as to give free traffic or 
. passage on ; as, disturnpiked roads. 
Disutilize (dis-u'til-iz), v. t. To turn from a 
useful purpose: to render useless. ‘Annulled 
the gift, dimtilized the grace.' Browning. 
DitOkOUS (di'tok-us), a. [Gr, ditokos, from 
(ii, two, and tokos, birth.] In zool. produc- 
ing two young at a birth; laying two eggs. 
Ditty-hag (dit'i-hag), n. [Ditty is perhaps 
for ditto, taken in the sense of an item.] A 
small bag used by sailor, s for holding needles, 
thread, and other small necessaries or odds 
and ends. 

Divisiveness (di-viz'iv-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being divisive. 

So invincible is man’s tendency to unite, with all 
the invincible divisiveness he has. Carlyie, 

Dizzily (diz'i-li), adv. In a dizzy or giddy 
manner. 

Do-all (dh'al), n. A servant, official, or de- 
pendant who does all sorts of work ; a fac- 
totum. Fuller. 

Doatiag-piece (dot'ing-pes), n. A person 
or thing doatingly loved ; a darling. liioh- 
ardson. 

Dohbie (dob'i), n. A kind of spirit or hob- 
goblin akin to the Scotch Brownie. Sir W. 
Scott. [Northern English,] 

Dochter {do6h'ter), ?i. Daughter. [Scotch.] 
Dockize (dok'iz), v.t. pret. & pp. docicized; 
ppr. dockizing. To convert into a dock; 
as, to dockize part of a river. 

Dodders (dod'Crz), n. Same as Malis. 
Doddy-pole, Doddy-poll (dod'di-p61), n. A 
stupid, silly fellow; a numskull. ‘Doddy- 
polcs and dunderheads.’ Sterne. 
Dog-looked (dog'lokt), a, Having a hang- 
dog look. ‘A wretched kind of a dog-looked 
fellow.’ Sir R. L’ Estrange. 

Dog-man (dog'man), n. One who deals in 
dogs’ meat. 

And filch the dogyntan's meat 
To feed the oifspring of God. E. B. Browning. 
Dole (df>l), «, [Same as dowel.] A pin or 
peg; a dowel. 

The snout forms a socket, as if to fit on to a peg or 
do/o. Barie. 

Dollop (dolTop), n. [Origin and connections 
doubtful.] A lump; amass. R. D. Blaek- 
more. [Collocp] 

Dolly, n. [add.] A primitive form of 
appai-atus for clothes- washing, consisting 
of a wooden disc furnished with from three 
to five rounded legs with rounded ends, 
and a handle with a cross-piece rising from 
the ceufcfe. The dolly is jerked about in a 
tul) or box containing water and the clothes 
to be washed. 

Dolly (dolli), n. [Dim. of doff. ] A sweet- 
heart; a mistress; a paramour; a doxy. 
[Old slang.] Herriek. 

Doiphm-strikerWoTfin-strik-Sr), n. Naut. 
same as Martingale, 2. 

Domesticate (do-mes'tik-at), v.i. To live 
at home; to lead a quiet home-life. 

I would rather . , . see her married to same 
honest and tender-hearted man. whose love might 
induce him to donusliixits with her, and to live 
peaceably and pleasingly within his family circle, than 
to see her mated with a prince of the blood. 

Hmry Brooke. 

Domesticize (do-mes'ti-siz), v.t. To render 
domestic; to domesticate. Southey. 
Dominie, n. [add.] In the sense of school- 
master this word is also met witlt in English 
autliors. ‘ Tlie dainty dominie, the school- 
master.’ Beau, tfc FI. 

Done, pp. [add.] Completely exhausted; 
extremely fatigued; tired out; done up: in 
this sense sometimes followed by /or. 

, Not so the Holland fleet, who, tired and iforic, 

Dryden . ' 

She is rather done jVr this morning, and muse not 
go so far without help. Miss Ansten, 
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Donnish (don'isli), a. Pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of a don of a university. ‘Don- 
nish hooks.’ George Eliot 
Do-nothing (dd'nu-thing), a. Doing no 
work; idle; indolent. ‘Any do-nothing 
canon there at the abbey.’ Kingsley. 
Do-nothingness (do'nu-thing-nes), n. 
Idleness; indolence. ‘A situation of similar 
affluence and do-nothingness.’ Miss Austen. 
Doon (diin), n, A Cingalese name for Doona 
zoylaniea, nat, order Dipterocarpaceai, a 
large tree inhabiting Ceylon. The tinilier is 
much used for Imilding. It also yields a 
resin which is made into varnish. 
Door-post (dor'post), n. The upright piece 
forming one side of a doorway. 
Dor4-hullion (do'ra-bul-yon), n. [Fr. dor£, 
gilt, dorer, to gild or iilate, from L. deaur- 
are, to gild— de, from, and anruin, gold.] 
Bullion containing a certain quantity of gold 
alloyed with base metal. 

Dorian, a. [add.]— Dorian mode. Strictly 
speaking, music in the Dorian mode is 
written on a scale having its semitones 
between the second and third and the sixth 
and seventh notes of the scale instead of 
between the tliird and fourth and seventh 
and eighth as in what is now called the 
natural or normal scale. In other words, 
the second note of the normal scale acquires 
something of the dignity, force, or position 
of a tonic, and upon it the melodies of the 
Dorian mode close. 

Doricize (do'ri-siz), v.t. To give a Doric 
character to, whether architecturally or 
otherwise. J. Fergusson. 

Dormered (dorimferd), a. Having dormer- 
windows. 

Dormy (dor'mi), a. [Origin doubtful.] In 
golf, said of one side when as many holes 
ahead of the other side as there are holes 
still to play. 

Dorsahdominal (dor-sab-dom'ln-al), a. 
[L. dorsum, the back, and abdomen.] Per- 
taining to the back and belly both; having 
a certain position relatively to the back and 
belly. 

Dorsad (dor'sad), adv. [L. dorsum, the 
back, and ad, to, towards.] In anat. to- 
wards the back or dorsal surface. 

Dorsally (dor'sal-li), adv. In a dorsal posi- 
tion; on, or next the hack; towards the 
hack. 

Dorsek (dorsh), n. [Same as G. dorsch, the 
haddock; akin forsk.] A young cod-fish. 
Dorsigerous (dor-sij'6r-us), a. [t. dorsum, 
the back, gero, to carry.] Carrying some- 
thing on the hack; oatrying young ones on 
the back, as an opossum. 

Dorsilateral (dor-si-lat'6r-al), a. [L. dor- 
sum, the back, latus, lateris, the side.] 
Pertaining to the back and the side to- 
getlier; as, dorsilateral muscles. Also writ- 
ten Dorsolateral. 

Dorsilumbar (dor-ai-lum'bar), a. [L. dor- 
sum, the back, lumbus, the loin.] In anat. 
pertaining to the dorsal and lumbar regions 
jointly; pertaining to the part of the spine 
between the neck and the sacrum. Also 
written Dorsolumbar. 

Dorsiventral (dor-si-ven'tral), a. [L. dor- 
sum, the back, venter, the belly.] In anat. 
same as Dorsabdominal. 

Dorsoventral (dor-so-ven'tral), a. Same as 
Dorsiventral. 

Dorifpliorus (do-rif'o-rus), n. [Gr. dory- 
phoros—dory, a spear, phero, to hear.] An 
ancient Greek spearman; an ancient sculp- 
tured figure of a spearman, usually repre- 
sented nude and standing with a spear or 
lance in one hand. An ancient statue of 
this kind by the sculptor Polycleitus was 
known as the Canon (or model), because in 
it he liad embodied a perfect representation 
of the ideal human figure. 

Dosage (do'saj), 71. 1 . The prescribing or 
administering ot doses of medicine; method 
or system of dosing. — 2, The adding of cer- 
tain ingredients to wines to give them a 
special flavour or character. 

Dossal (dos'al), n. [Ultimately from L. L. 
dorsaie, from L. dorswm, the hack. See 
Dosisl.] a hanging of silk, satin, or other 
m.atei'ial at the ba& of an altar or stall in 
a cliurch. It is commonly ornamented with 
embroidery, and the colour maybe varied 
according to the season of the ecclesiastical 
year. 

Doss-house (dos'hous), w, [Origin doubt- 
ful.] A slang term for a lodging-house used 
by the very poor-, where a bed may be had 
for a few coppers. 

Dottle (clot'l), n. [A dim. cofrespouding to 
dot, the meaning connecting it more closely 


with D. (lot, a small ))iiud]e of woid, tfec.; 
Sw. dott, a little heap.] A snitill nmnded 
lump or mass; e.spedally, tlie tobacco 3'e- 
maining in tlie bottom of a pipe after smok- 
ing, and which is often put on the top of 
fresh tobacco when refilling'. [Scotch.] 

A smiffer-trav containing scraps of half-smoked 
tobacco, ‘ pipc-dotUes as he called tliem, whicli 
were c,arefiilly resinoked over and over again till 
nothing but asli Wiis left. Xingsiey. 

Double -cone (dnb'l-kon), n. fn arch, a 
Norman ornament eonsi.sting of two cones 
joined base to base (or apex to apex), used in 
a series to enrich a moulding. 

Double-shot (dub'l-shot), v.t. pret. & pp. 
double-shotted; ppr. double -shotting. To 
load with double the usual weiglit of shot 
for the purpose of increasing the destructive 
power. Tills practice is not adopted with the 
guns of tlie present day. 

Doulocracy (dou-lok'ra-si), n. Same as 
DiUocracy. 

Douser, Dousing-rod. See Dowstii, Ac. 
Dove-plant (duv'plant), n. An orchidaceous 
plant (Peristeria einto) of Central America, 
so called from the resemblance of tliecolumn 
of the flower to a dove hovering with ex- 
panded wings, somewhat like tlie conven- 
tional dove seen in artistic reiiresentatious 
of tlie Holy Ghost. 

Down, adv. [add.] Paid or handed over in 
ready money; us, he purchased the estate 
for £10,000 down and £20,000 payable within 
three yeai's. 

Downbeard (douu'herd), n. The downy or 
winged seed of the thi.stie. 

It is frightful to think how every idle volume flies 
abroad like an idle globular downbtard, embryo of 
new millions. Carlyle. 

Downcome (doun'kum), n. A tnnihling or 
falling down; especially, a sudden or heavy 
fail; hence, ruin; destruction. 

Whenever the pope shall fall, if his ruin be not like 
the snAdm doruncome of a tower, the Vjishops, when 
they see him tottering, will leave him. Milton. 

Downpour (doun'por), n. A pouring down ; 
especially, a iieavy or continuous shower. 
R. A. Proctor. 

Downthrow (doun'thro), 71. A tiirowiiig 
down ; in geol. a fall or sinking of strata 
below the level of the surrounding beds; 
also, tlie distance measured vertically be- 
tween the portions of dislocated strata; 
opposed to upheaval (which see) or up- 
throw. 

Downweigh (doun-wtV), v.t. To ^veigh or 
press down ; to depress ; to cause to sink or 
prevent from ri.sing. 

A different sin downweighs them to the bottom. 

Lonsfdhnu. 

Downweight (doun'wat), n. Full weight. 
‘Attributing due and doivnweight to eyevy 
man’s gifts.’ Bishop Hacket. 

Dowse (douz), v.i. pret. & pp. denvsed; ppr. 
dowsing. [Origin and connections duubtful ; 
perhaps same as douse, to dip.] 'To search 
for water or minerals by means of the dows- 
ing-rod. 

Dowser (dou'zer), n. One who dowses or 
uses the dowsing-rod or divining-rod. 

Mr. Podinore read a paper . . . on the divining-rod, 
which, onthe whole, was unfavourable to the doivser's 
claims. At the same time, itv/as pointed out that the 
evidence for the detection of water by his method 
stands on a different footing from that for the cletec- . 
tion of other substances, and is not incapable of a 
rational physiological explanation. Academy, 

Dowsing-rod (douz ' ing-rod), 71. The 
divining-rod. That the existence and posi- 
tion of a subterranean supply or stoz'e of 
water may be discovered by means of the 
dowsing-rod is still believed by many per- 
sons, and the dowser finds enijiloyment ac 
the present day, often, it is said, with sur- 
prising success. See quotation above. 
Dozen, 71. [add.] Long dozen, Devils 
dozen. Same as Baker’s Dozen. See undt r 
Bakbe. 

Draconian (dra-ko'ni-an), a. Same us 
Draco7iie. 

Dragsman, n. [add.] The driver of a drag. 
He had a word for the hostler . . . and a how fur 
the dragsman. Thackeray. 

Drain-pipe (dran'pip), n. A pipe used to 
form part of a drain. 

Dramaturgic (dra-ma-tSr-jik), a. Pertain- 
ing to dramaturgy ; histrionic ; theatrical ; 
hence, unreal. Carlyle. 

Dramaturgist (dra-ma-tSr'jist), n. One 
who is skilled in dramaturgy ; one who 
composes a drama and superintends its 
representation. Carlyle. 

Draw, n. [add.] 1 . What draws or collects 
, an audience or crowd of spectators ; as, his 
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coiiuHly was a great draw, — 2. Among 
sportsmen, the act of forcing a fox from his 
cover, a badger from his hole, &c. ; the 
place where a fox is drawn.— 3. Something 
designed to draw a person out to make him 
reveal his intentions or what he desires to 
conceal or keep back, or the like ; a feeler. 
[Oolloq.] 

Tliis was what in modern days is called a It 

was a guess put boldly forth as fact to elicit by tlie 
young man's answer whether he had been there 
. lately or not, C. Reade, 

Drawing, n. [add.] A picture or represen- 
tation made with a pencil, pen, crayon, &c. 
Drawings are elassitiable under the naniea 
of pencil, pen, chalk, sepia, or water-colour 
draioings from the materials used for their 
execution ; and also into geometrical or 
linear and meohanical drawings, in which 
in.struments, such as compasses, rulers, 
scales, are used, and free-hand drawings, 
in which no instrumeut is used to guide the 
hand. 

Dreng <dreng), n. [A. Sax. dreng, Icel. 
drengr, a bold or valiant man; Sw. dreing, 
ii man, a servant; Dan. dreng, a hoy, a 
footman.] Formerly in England a kind of 
tenant who held land on a tenure inferior 
to that of knighthood, having to perform 
some kind of servile work for his lord, who 
was often an ecclesiastic. Stubbs. 
Drepaniform (drep ' a-ni-form), a. [Gr. 
drepaiiS, a sickle, and E. /onn.] Resem- 
hling a sickle in shape ; sickle-shaped ; 
tuloiform. 

Dress-circle (dres'sCr-kl), n. A portion of 
a theatre, concert-room, or other place of 
entertainment set apart for spectators or an 
audience in evening dress. 

Dress - making (dres' making), n. The 
making of women’s dresses ; the occupation 
of a dressmaker. , 

Drift, n. [A Dutch woi’d.] In South Africa, 
a ford; as, Rorke’s Dn/f. 

Driire, n. [add.] 1. A strong or sweeping 
blow or impulsion ; a sweeping stroke with 
a golf Club sending the ball a long distance. 
—2. A matrix formed by a steel punch or die. 
Driver, [add.] One of the clul)s used at 
golf, Intended specially to drive the ball .a 
long distance. It has a wooden head and a 
long shaft more or less supple. 
Dromseognathfe (dro-me-og'na-the), n. pi. 
[Or. dromaios, swift, and gnathas, jaw.] In 
Prof. Huxley’s classiflcatioii of birds, a sub- 
order of the Carinat® (or birds having the 
sternum with a keel), including but one 
family, the Tinamidm or tinamous. (See 
TiNAMOU.) In, this sub-order the bones of 
the upper jaw or akuU are like what they 
are in the struthious or swift-footed birds, 
as the ostrich. ■ 

DroiiisaognatMsm(clrd-me-og'nath-izm),n. 
The state of being dromjcognathous ; dro- 
masognatlious character. 
DromsBognatkous (dro-me-og'na-thus), a. 
[See DnojsiiiiiQStfATHiR.] In ornithol. per- 
taining to the Dromffiognathm; having the 
struthious type of palate formation. 
Dromedarist (drum'e-da-rist), n. One who 
drives or rides a di-omedary. 

Dromic, Dromical (drom'ik, drom'ik-al), a. 
[Gr. dromikos, from drmnos, a race-course, 
from dra'mem, to run.] 1. Pertaining to a 
race-course or running.— 2. Pertaining to a 
building or structure having a plan similar 
to that of a race-course ; formed on the 
type of a basilica. 

So with the sepulchral constructions; the stone-cist 
with, or without a preservative or memorial-cairn 
, grows into tlie chambered: graves lodged in tuimili, 
into such megalithic edifices as the dntnic vau\ts of 
M.-es H.ow and New Grange; to culminate in the 
finished masonry of the tombs of Mycente. Huxley. 

Droop (dr6p), n. The act of drooping or of 
falling or hanging down; a drooping posi- 
tion or state; as, the droop of the eye, of a 
veil, or the like. 

Drop-light (drop'lit), n. A contrivance for 
bringing down an artifieial light into such 
a position as may be most convenient for 
reading, working, &e. E. R, Knight. 
Drop-ripe (drop'rip), a. So ripe as to be 
ready to drop from the tree. 

V , The fruit was Vioxe drap-ripe we maysay, and fell 
by a shake, Carlyle. 

Drum-head, n. [add.] A variety of cabbage 
having a large, rounded, or, flattened head. 
Drum-roomt (drum'rbm), n. The room 
where a drum or crowded evening party 
was held. Fielding. .See Drum, 8. 

Dualln (dii'a-lin), n. [Prom dual, from the 
duality of its chief ingredients,] An explo- 
: sive substance consisting, of nitroglycerine, . 


saltpetre, and sawdust mixed in certain 
proportions. 

Duehn, Dukhn (du6hn), ». A kind of mil- 
let (Pemiisetum typhxMeum or HoUus spi- 
catus), varieties of which are cultivated in 
Egypt, and to some extent in Spain. 
Duck-hawk, [add.] In America, the com- 
mon name of the peregrine falcon. 

Dudeen (du-den'), n. [Probably of Irish 
origin.] A short clay tobacco-pipe. 
Duelsome (diTel-sum), a. Inclined or given 
to duelling; eager or ready to light duels. 
[Rare,] 

Incorrigibly duelsome on his own account, he is for 
others the most acute and peaceable counsellor in 
the world. Thackeray. 

Duettino (dn-et-te'no), n. [It., dim. of 
duetto, a duet.] In music, a short duet. 
Dully (dul'i), a. Somewliat dull. 

Far off she seemed to hear the dully sound 

Of human footsteps fall. Tennyson. 

Duomo (dwo'mo), n. [It.; same as DOME.] 
Italian name for a cathedral. Tennyson. 
Duplex, [add,] In teleg. said of the system 
by which two messages can be simultane- 
ously transmitted over the same wire. See 
DIPLEX, CONTEAPIEX, ill Supp. 

Durmast (der'mast),n. [Etymol. nnkiiown; 
the second syllable seems to refer to the 
mast or acorns.] A species of oak (Qitercus 
sesdlifiora, or according to some Q. pubes- 
oens) so closely allied to the common oak 
(Q. Rohur) as to be reckoned by some 
botanists only a variety of it. Its wood is, 
however, darker, heavier, and more elastic, 
less easy to split, not so easy to break, yet 
the least difficult to bend. It is higlily 
valued, therefore by the builder. 

Dust-hall (dust'bgl), n. A disease in horses 
in which a ball sometimes as hard as iron 
is formed in the intestinal canal owing to 
overfeeding ivitli corn and barley dust. 
Dwindlemeut (dwin'dl-meut), n. The act 
or state of dwindling. Mrs. Oliphant. 

Dyad (di'ad), a. Same as Dyadic. 

Dyarchy (di'hr-ki), n. [Gr. dyarchia—dyo, 
two, and arche, rule.] Rule or government 
by two; double rule. The dyarchy of em- 
peror and senate.’ Academy. 

Dyas (di'as), n. [Gr., the number two, some- 
thing composed of two parts.] In geol. a 
term applied to the Permian system, as con- 
sisting of two principal groups of strata. 
Dyestone (di'ston), «. 1. A red ferruginous 
limestone of the tJ. States, sometimes used 
for dyeing.— 2. A valuable iron-ore of the 
U, States. 

Dylngness (di'ing-nes), n. A languishing 
look; a die-away appearance. Congreve. 
Dynamitard, Dynamiter (din'a-mit-ard, 
clin'a-mit-er), n. One who uses or advocates 
the use of dynamite for destroying public 
buddings or for other criminal ends. 
Dynamite (di'na-mit), v.t. pret. & pp. dyna- 
mited-, ppr. dynamiting. To apply dyna- 
mite to; to treat with dynamite; to destroy 
or attempt to destroy with dynamite. 
Dynamitic, Dynamitical ( di-na-mit'ik, 
di-na-mit'ik-al), a. Pertaining to dynamite; 
resembling the effects of dynamite. 
Dynamo (di'na-mo or di'na-mo), n. A com- 
mon abbreviation for dynamo-electric ma- 
clmie. See Electric in Supp. 
Dynamo-electric (di'nam-6-e-lek"trik), a. 
Producing force by means of electricity; as, 
a dynamo-electric machine; also produced 
by electric force. See Electric in Supp. 
Dysepulotio(dis'ep-u-lot"ik), Cl. [Gr. prefix 
ays, and E. epulotic.} In surg. not readily 
or easily healing or cicatrizing, as a wound. 
Dyslogy (dis'lo-ji), 71. [Gr. prefix dys, and 
logos, speech,] Dispraise: opposite of eulogy. 

In the way of eulogy and dyslogy and summing-up 
of cliaracter there may doubtless be a great many 
things set forth concerning this Mirabeau. Carlyle. 

Dysmenorrhoea (dis'men-or-re"a), n. [Or. 
dys, ill, men, month, rheo, to flow.] In 
med. difficult or laborious menstruation; 
catamenial discharges accompanied with 
great local pain, especially in the loins. 
Dyspnoea (disp-ne'a), 7i. [Gr. dys, difficult, 
and pno&, breathing. ] In pathol. difficulty 
in breathing; difficult I’cspiratlon. 
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Ea (e'a), n. [A. Sax.ed OTSa, water or river.] 
A stretch of open water; a river reach; a 
channel for dt’aihage. [Provincial English.] 

Dark velvet alder beds, long lines of reed-rond. 
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emerald in spring, and golden under the autumn 
sun ; shining eas or river-reaches ; broad meres 
dotted with a million fowl. Xin^sley, 

Eagrass (e'gras), n. See Eddish. 
Earth-hog, Earth-pig (erth'hog, erth'pig), 
71 . The aardvark. See Oryotbropds. 
Earth-plate (erth'plat), ti. In teleg. a 
buried plate of metal connected with the 
battery or line-wire by means of which tlio 
earth itself is made to complete the circuit, 
thus rendering the employment of a second 
or return wire unnecessary. 

Earth-tremor (erth'tre-mor), n. A slight 
shaking or trembling of a part of the eartli’s 
surface detected by special instruments, and 
of which the cause is not known. 
Earth-wolf (brth'wijlf), n. The aardwolf. 
See Proteles. 

Easter-egg (es't6r-eg), n. Same as Fasah- 
egg. 

Ecclesiological ( ek-kle'zi-6-loj"lk-al ), a. 
Pertaining to ecclesiology. 

Echelon-lens (e'she-lon-lenz), n. [Fr. iche- 
lon, the round of a ladder, and E. fcns.] A 
compound lens, used for lighthouses, liav- 
ing a series of concentric annular lenses ar- 
ranged round a central lens so that all have 
a common focus. 

Echinoid (e-kin'oid), a. Having the form 
or character of an echinus or sea-iu-ehin; 
pertaining to the Echinoidea. 

Echoic (ek-6'ik), a. Pertaining to echoism. 
Echoism (ek'o-izm), n. In philol. the forma- 
tion of words by echoing or imitating na- 
tural sounds; onomatopoeia. Dr. J. A. H. 
Jilurray. 

Ecru (a-krii), a. [Fr.] Of the colour of un- 
bleached linen; of a light yellowish brown. 
Ectasis, 71. [add.] Extension or expansion; 
specifically, in med. a dilated condition of 
a blood-vessel. 

Ecthesis (ek'the-sis), 71. [Gr.] An exposi- 
tion or setting forth, as of doctrines. , 
Ectoplasm (ek'to-plazm), n. . [Gr. ektos, 
without, and plasma, form.] In biol. the 
exterior protoplasm of a cell; ectosarc. 
Ectropical (ek-trop'i-kal), a. Belonging to 
parts outside the tropics; heing outsidethe . 
tropics. 

Ecu (a-kii), n. [Fx-., a coin, a crown piece, a 
shield; 0. Fi’. esm, esout, from L. souiiim, a 
shield.] A n.ame given to various .French 
coins liaving different values , at different 
times, but notably to an old piece of money 
worth three francs, or about half-a-ci’oum 
sterling. 

Eddaic, Eddie (erl-da'ik, ed'ik), a. Of or re- 
lating to the Eddas ; having the character 
or style of the Eddas. i?. IF. Gosse. : 
Edibilatory (ed-i-bil'a-to-ri), a. Of or pei’- 
taining to edibles or eating.. Lord Lyttow. 
[Rare.] 

Educative (ed'ii-kat-iv), a. Tending or ser- 
ving to educate; effective iu educating. 

English writers, though recognized in Aineric.i 
witli eager appreciation, cannot hope to be so directly 
educative^ so precisely accoinuiociated to the needs 
of the new community, as authors bred and bora 
amongf the people whom they address. Atkenm&m. 

Eerily (SFi-li), adv. In an eery, strange, or 
unearthly manner. ‘ Wildly, eerily, ur- 
gently.' Charlotte Bronte. 

Efferent (efftr-ent), n. [See the adj.] 1. In 
physiol, a vessel or nervm which diseharge.s 
or conveys outward. — 2. A river llowijig from 
and bearing away the waters of a lake. 
Effigiation, 71. [add.] That which is formed 
in resemblance; an Inmge or effigy. [Rare.] 

No such epigiaiion was therein cliscnvered, wliich 
some nineteen weeks after became visible. Fz/lier. 

Efflower (ef-flou'6r), v.t. [Fr. effleurer, to 
graze, to I'ub lightly.] In leather manufac- 
ture, see the following exti'act. 

The skins (chamois leather) are first washed, lined, 
fleeced, and branned. ... They -are uesteMawend, 
that is, deprived of their epidermis by a concave 
knife, blunt in its middle part, upon the convex horse- . 

, beam. Ure, ^ 

Efreet (ef ret), 71. Same as Afrit. 

Effct (eft), a. Convenient; handy. ‘The 
eftest way.’ Shale. [This adjective is not 
otherwise known.] 

Egehce (e'jens), n. fL. egens, ppr. of egeo, to 
suffer want.] 'The .state or condition of suf- 
fering from the need of something; a desire 
for something wanted. Qrote. 

Egesta (e-jes'ta), Tx.pf. [SeeEaKST.] Matter 
excreted or discharged; exci-ement; fseces. 
Egg-apple (eg'ap-1), n. See Mad- apple. 
Egilops, 71. [add.] A genus of grasses allied 
to Tritlcmn, or wlioat-grass. It occurs wild 
in the south of Europe and parts of Asia. It 
is believed by many botanists to be in reality 
the plant from which has oi’iginated oui- 
cultivated wheats. Written also AEgilops. 
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Ego-altruistic (fi'gO-al-tro-is'Tik), a. Of or 
relating to one’s self and to others. See ex- 
tract. 

From the egoistic sentiments wa pass now to the 
ego-altyuistic sentiments. By this name 1 mean sen- 
timents which, wliile implying self-gratification, ai.so 
imply gratification in others: the representation of 
this gratification in others being a source of pleasure 
not intrinsic, ally, but because of ulterior benefits to 
self whicli experience associates with ix.. H. Spatcer. 

Eguis6 (e-gwe'za), a. In her. Same as Ai- 
l/uisA 

ndoloclast (i-do'Io-ldast), w. An image- 
breaker; an idoloclast. j)e Quincey. 
Ejecta, EJectameuta (e-jek'ta, e-jek'ta- 
men"ta), n.pL [L. ejectum, ejeotamentum, 
what is cast out— e, out, andjacto, to tlirow.] 
Things cast out or ejected ; matter dis- 
clmrged; refuse. 

Elseodoclion (el-S-od'o-kon), n. [Gr. elaion, 
oil, dechomai, to contain or receive.] The 
oil-gland of a bird situated at tlie root of 
•the tail on the pope's-nose. 

Elan (a-laii), n. [Er., from Mancer, to rush 
or spring forward, from L. lancea, a spear.] 
Ardour inspired by enthusiasm, passion, or 
the like; dash. 

ElcM (el'che). See Eltohi in Supp. 

Elder, n. [add.l—EMfir hand, in oard-play- 
ing, the player tvho leads. 

Electric, a. [add.]— Efecfnc lamp, the con- 
trivance in which the electric light is pro- 
duced. See Mlectric light below.— Electric 
light, a brilliaut light, the result of heat 
produced by the force of electricity either 
evoked by the chemical reaction of a metal 
and an acid, or generated by a magneto- 
electric or other machine. The are light is 
produced when two carbon pencils are at- 
tached to the electrodes of a powerful mag- 
neto-electric machine or galvanic battery, 
and their points are brought together long 
enough to establish the electric current. If 
they are then separated to a small distance, 
varying according to the strength of the 
current, the current will continue to flow, 
leaping across from carbon to carbon, emit- 
ting a light of great intensity at the space 
Between the points. The name F'oltaic or 
electrio arc is given to that portion where 
the current leaps across from point to point, 
the term dffl being suggested by the curved 
foimi which the current here takes. The 
inadndemnt light is obtained by the in- 
candescence, by means of electricity, of 
varibus substances, including carbon, in a 
vacuum. Many forms of apiparatus are in 
use for producing the electrio light, distin- 
guished either by the form of the generating 
machine, the distribution of the current, or 
the kind of burner. In the Jablochkoff light, 
tile burner consists of 
a pair of carbon spin- 
dles placed parallel to 
one another, with an 
insulating earthy sub- 
stance between them. 

Its combustion may 
be roughly compared 
to that of an ordin- 
ary candle, where the 
earthy Bubstancse takes 
the place of the wick. 

Othei- forms of the 
‘ candle ' burner are in 
use, such as the Lon- 
tin, the Jamin,&c. The 
Maxim, Edison, and 
Swan lights proceed 
from an incandescent 
fllament of carbon in Y 

a more or less perfect 
vaounm.—Bleetrioma- The Swan Incandes- 
oM'M. [add.] Besides cent Lamp, 
machines in which 
electricity is excited by friction, electric ma- 
chines are now common in which an elec- 
tric current is generated by the revolution 
near the poles of a magnet or magnets of one 
or more soft-iron cores suiTouuded by coils 
of wire, those machines being known dLs- 
tlnctively as magneto-electric machines. A 
dynamo-electric machine is a iriachiiie of 
this kind, in which the: induced currents are 
made to circulate round the soft-iron mag- 
net which produced them, thus increasing 
its magnetization. Tliis again produoes a 
proportionate increase in the induced cur- 
rents, and thus hy a successive alternation 
of mutual actions very intense magnetiza- 
tion and very powerful currents are speedily 
obtained. There are many forms of these ma- 
chines, such as Graumic’s, Siemens', Wilde’s, 
Brush’s, Ac., used extensively in electric 
lighting, and as a motor for machinery, elco- 
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trie railways, &c.— Electric organ, an organ 
in which electricity is employed in connec- 
tion with the mechanism, ozie advantage of 
this being that the iustrumentand the player 
may be a considerable distance apart, each 
where it is most convenient.— Efecfj'z'e pen- 
dulum, a form of electroscope consisting of 
a pith-ball suspended by a non-conducting 
thread.— Etecfnc raihvay, a railway on 
which electricity is the motor. Only short 
lines have as yet been construoted. On one 
of these the wheels of the carriages are set 
in motion by a dynamo-electric machine 
placed between them and below the floor. 
This machine is actuated by an electric cur- 
rent produced by another dynamo-electric 
machine, which is stationary and driven liy 
a steam-engine. The current is conveyed 
by wires wliich may be laid underground or 
supported on poles. By another system a 
storage battery carried by the car itself sup- 
plies the driving power. 

Electrooautery (e-lek'tro-ka"te-ri), n. In 
surg. cautery by means of a platinum wire 
heated by the passage of an electric current. 

Electrocute (e-lek'tro-kut), v.t. pret. & pp. 
electrocuted ; ppr. electroouUng. [From 
electro-, and the -aide of execute. ] To execute 
or put to death by means of electricity, a 
methodof punishing criminals recently intro- 
duced in the U. States. The form Electricute 
is also used. 

Electrocution (e-lek'tro-ku"shon), a. The 
act of electrocuting; execution by means 
of electricity. JUlectrioutimi is also used. 

Electrodynamometer (5 - lek ' tro - di - na- 
mom"et-er), n. An instrument for measuring 
the strength of electro-dynamic action. It 
consists essentially of a fixed coil and a 
movable coil, usually suspended in a biftlar 
manner, and furnished with a mirror, so 
that its motions about a vertical axis can be 
read off by means -of a scale and telescope. 

Eleotrokinetic (e-lek'tr6-ld-net"ik), a. Of 
or pertaining to electrokinetics or electricity 
in motion. 

Electrokinetics <e-lek'trS-lu-net"iks), n. 
That branch of electricity which treats of 
electric currents in motion. 

Electrometry (e-lek-trom'et-ri), n. That 
branch of the electrio science which treats 
of the measurement of electricity. 

Electrotonic (e-lek'tr6-ton"ik), a. Of, per- 
taining to, or produced by electro tonicity. 

Electrotonicity (e-lek'tro-t6-nis"i-ti), n. A 
peculiar alteration of the normal electric 
current of a nerve, produced by the passage 
of a galvanic current through It. Called 
also Mleetrotonus. 

Electrotonize(S-lek'tr6-ton-iz),B.f. To alter 
the normal electric current of, as a nerve. 
Sea BbECTEOTONioia'r. 

Elegize (el'e-jiz), v.t. and i. pret. & pp. ele- 
gized ; ppr. elegizing. To write or compose 
elegies; to celebrate or lament after the 
style of an elegy ; to bewail. 

I . . . perli.ips should have elegised on for a page 
or two farther, when Harry, who has no idea of the 
dignity of grief, blundered in. H. If'alfole. 

Elementalism (el-e-ment'al-izm), n. The 
theory which identifies the divinities of the 
ancients with the elemental powers; wor- 
ship of the elemental powers of nature. 
Gladstone. 

Elementator (ere-men-ta-t6r)« ’i- The 

writer of an elementary treatise or manual. 
Sat. Rev. [Rare.] 

Elemeutoid (el-e-ment'oid), a. [L. elenien- 
turn, an element, and Gr. eidos, form.] Lika 
an element : haring the nature of a simple 
elementary substance. 

ElepBant-sIirew (el'e-fant-shro), ?i. A 
name for certain small insectivorous animals 
of Africa, somewhat resembling shrew-mice, 
having a decided proboscis and long hind- 
limbs which enable them to jump well. 
Some of them belong to the genus Macro- 
scelides (which see). 

Eleutheromania (e-lu'th6-r6-ma"ni-a), n. 
[Gr. eleutheros, free, and mania, madness.] 
A mania for freedom; excessive zeal for 
freedom. ‘ Insubordination, cfeitfAeronianw, 
confused, unlimited opposition.’ Carlyle. 

Eleutheronianiao (e-lu'th6-r6-ma"ni-ak), n. 
[See preceding art.] One having an exces- 
sive zeal for freedom ; a fanatic on the sub- 
ject of freedom. 

Eleutlieromaiiiac(e-lu'th6-r6-ma"ni-al£),a. 
Having a mania for freedom. Carlyle. 

EltcM, ElChee (el'che), a. An ambassador 
or envoy : a Persian and Turkish name. 
Things which they had told to Colonel Rose they 
did not yet dare to tell to the great [Lord 

Stratford de.RedcIiffe]. Kinglake. 
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Eluctatet (u-luk'tat), v.i. [L. eluctur, eluc- 
tatm—e, out of, and luctor, to wrestle.] To 
straggle out; to burst forth ; to escape. 
They did eluaate out of their injuries with credit 
to themselves. £f. Hacket. 

Embryologically(em'bri-o-loj"ik-al-Ii),«(iu 
According to embryology. Kingsley. 
Embryologist (era-bri-ol'o-jist), n. One 
versed in the doctrines of embryology, 
Emeilder(e-mend'6r),n. One who emends; 
one who removes faults, blemishes, or the 
like; an emend ator. E. B. Browning. 
Emergency, n. [add.] Something not cal- 
culated upon ; an unexpected gain ; a csisuul 
profit. ‘ The rents, profits, and emergencies.’ 
Heylin. 

Emmanuel (em-man'u-el), n. Same as hn- 
maivucl. 

Emmensite (om'enz-it), n. [From Emmens, 
the inventor of it.] An explosive recently 
introduced fornse in torpedoes, Ac. 
Emmetropia (em-me-tro'pi-a), n. [Gr. en, 
in, metron, rneasure, ops, the eye.] The 
condition of the eye when it is normal ns 
regards focal length ; normal power of 
vision, as opposed for instance to hyper- 
metropia. 

Emmetropic (em-me-trop'ik), a. Charac- 
terized by or pertaining to emmetropia. 
Erametropy (em-met'ro-pi), n. Emme- 
tropia (which see). 

Emplumed (ein-plumd'), a. Adorned witli, 
or as with, plumes or feathers. E. B. 
Browning. 

Empoldered (em-poFddrd), a. Eeclaimed 
and brought into the condition of a polder ; 
brought under cultivation. See PoIjDER. 
Enantiomorph (en-an'ti-o-morf), a. En- 
antioraorphous. 

Two figiiras or, two portions of matter are said to 
be etinniicmorph to each other when these forms are 
not superposable, te. the one will not fit into a mould 
which fits the other, but the one is identical in form 
with the mirror image of the other. 

Prtif. A. CmmSnzmi. 

EnantiomorpMsm (en-an'ti-o-morf"izm), 
n. The state or condition of being enaatlo- 
niorphous. Prof. A. Crum Broxvti. 
Enantiomorplious, EnantiomorpWe (en- 
an'ti-o-morf"us, en-au'ti-o-morf"ik), a, [Gr. 
enantios, opposite, morphe, form.] Having 
the same shape and size, but the one right- 
handed or left-handed in relation to the 
other, so that they cannot be superposed or 
inserted in the same mould. See quotation 
nndoY .Enantiomor 2 ^h. 

Encasli (en-ktisli'), v. t. [Prefix m, and cash . } 
To convert into cash ; to pay or get pay- 
ment of in money ; to cash. 

Encliaser (en-chas'’fu’), n. One who enchases ; 
tt clm.s6r> 

Enclave (fifi-klav'), v.t. To cause to be an 
enclave ; to inclose or suiround, as a region 
or state by the territories of another power. 
Enelavement (afi-klav'ment), n. The state 
or condition of being an enclave, or sur- 
rounded by an alien territory. 

Encolure (en-koTur), n. [Pr., from en, in, 
and col, the neck. ] The neck and shoulders,, 
as of a horse. 

Carved like the heart of the coal-black tree, 
Crisped like a war-steed's encottire. Brownittg. 

Endemic, a. [add.] Peculiar to a locality 
or region; as, endemic species of plants. 
A, R. Wallace. 

Endome (en-dom'), v.t. To cover with a 
dome, or as with a dome. 

The blue Tuscan sky endomes 
Our English words of prayer. h. Jl. Bmoning. 

Endnrant (en-dfir'ant), a. Able to endure 
fatigue, pain, or the like. 

The Ibex is a remarkably endurant animal, and is 
capable of abstaining from food or water for a con- 
siderable time. y. HAed. 

Enface (en-fas'), v.t. [Prefix en, and face.} 
To write, sta.:m, or print upon the face of, 
as on a bill, dividend warrant, &c, 
Enfacement (en-fas'ment), n. The act or 
enfacing; what is written or printed on the 
face of a bill. 

En passant, [add.] In chess, when on 
moving a pawn two squares, an adversary’s 
pawn is at tbe time in such a position as to 
take the pawn moved if It were moved but 
one square, the moving pawn may be taken, 
as it is called, cn passant 
Enpatron (en-pa'tron), v.t. To have under 
one’s patronage or guardianship ; to be the 
patron saint of. Shale. 

Ensete (en-se'te), n. An Abyssinian name 
for jtlMsa Ensete, a noble plant of the ba- 
nana genus. It produces leaves about 2^ 
feet long and 8 or 4 broad, the largest en- 
tire leaf as yet known. The llowei--stalk. 
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whicl). is as thick, as a. man’s arm, is used 
for food, imt the fruit is wortliless. 
Ensilage (en’sil-aj), n. fl'’r. cnsUagc, from 
Sp. ensilar, to store grain ia an underground 
receptacle, from en, in, and silo, from L. 
sinm, the pit in which such grain is kept.] 
1. In agri. a mode of storing- green fodder, 
as grass, clover, tares, oats, &c,, by burying 
it In pits or silos dug iu the ground, or 
collecting it in inelosures constructed of 
masonry above ground, tlie substance being 
pressed down by heavy weights and under- 
going a slight fermentation. Tlu.s has been 
practised in some countries from very early 
times, and has been recommended and to 
some c.vtent adopted by modern agricul- 
turists. Tlie silo.s have a movable wooden 
covering upon which the weights are placed. 
-~2. The fodder treated on this system. 
EnsUe feu-sil'), v.t. pret. & pp. e/tsifed ; ppr. 
etmlitvj. To convert into ensilage. 
Enswatlied (en-swaTiid'), p. and ft. En- 
wrapped; enveloped; insvvathed. Shale. 
Entempest (en-tem'pest), v.t. To disturb, 
as by a tempest ; to visit with storm. 

For aye anew 

The unfathomable hell within. Cohrid^e. 

Entertain, ii.f. [add.] To meet as an enemy; 
,v to encounter. [Rare.] Shalt. 

Enthetic (en-thet'ik), n. [Gr. enthetikos— 
eu, in, and tithen.nl, to jilace.] Introduced 
from without ; implanted : said especially 
of diseases, as those of the syphilitic class. 
Entire, ». [add.] l. The whole or total;, 
tlie entire thing.— 2. Entirety; complete 
condition. 

I am narrating as it were the Warringtoix raanu- 
.script, which is too long to print in entire. 

Thackeray. 

3. An. entire horse. 

Entire, a. [add.] — Entire horse, an iinoas- 
trated horse ; a stallion. 

A /’n:£fr<r, or what some of our own writers, 

with a decorum not less becoming, appellate an 
i'ittivd hoyse. Souihey. 

Entomologize (en-tom-ol'o-jiz), v.i. To 
study entomology ; to gather eutomological 
specimens. 

It is too rough for traxvling- to-day, and too wet for 
eniomchytixins'. Kingsley. 

Entourage (iifi-to-razh), n. [Fr., from en, 
and fmtr, circuit, ten, tour.] Surrounding.s 
of a place or a person; people who are in 
attendance on a person. 

Entrain (cn-trfiti'], ri.t. [In first sense from 
Fr. entrateer— en, and trainer, to drag; in 
second 'from en and frrtfn.]— 1. ]■ To draw or 
bring on. ' W ith its destiny etitramed their 
fate.’ Vanbrugh. — 2. To juit on hoard a 
railway train; as, the regiment was en- 
trained, at Bdinburgli and proceeded to 
Portsmouth: opposite to tiefraMi. 

Entrain (eu-tran'), v.i. To take places in a 
railway tr.iin; as, when the troops entrained 
they were loudly cheered. 

Entrapment (en-trap'ment), n. The act of 
entrapping. ‘The entrapment of various 
minute crustaceans.’ Barivin. 

Entrechat (ilh-tr-sIuL), n. [.Pr.] A spring 
from tlie floor in dancing, the feet at the 
same time being struck together. Ji. II. 
Barham, 

Einyrite (en-rlt'), v.t. To inscribe; to write 
upon ; to imprint. 

What wild heart histories seemed to lie enwriiten 
Upon those crystalline, celestial spheres! Pee. 

Enzjfme, Enzym (en'zim, en'zim), n. [Gr. 
ca, in, zyme, leaven.] 1. Any of the ordinary 
ferments, as pepsin, diastase, &c.— 2. Leav- 
ened bread as used in the Eastern churches, 
Eoan (e-o'an), a, [L. eous, pertaining to the 
dawn or the east, from Gr. ebs, the dawn.] 
Of or pertaining to the dawn ; eastern. 

The Mithra of the Middle World, 

That sheds radiance on the West. 

Sir M, Taylor. 

EoMppus (e'6-hip-pus), n. [Gr. eSs, fhe 
dawn, hippos, a horse.] A fossil quadruped 
of the Eocene period, belonging to the 
horse family, and representing an ancestral 
form of our horse; about the "size of a fox, 
and having the fore-feet witii lour toes, and 
hind-feet with three. 

Eolitll (e'6-Iith), n. An eolitliic stone im- 
plement. A. IJ. Keatie. 

Eolithic (e-o-lith'ik), a. [Gr. eos, the dawn, 
and lithos, a stone.] In archceoL of or per- 
taining to the early part of the palmolitiiic 
period of prehistoric time. 

Eophyte (6'6-fit), n. [Gr. eOs, dawn, and 
phyton, a plant.] A fossil plant found in 
eozoic rocks. 


Eopliytic (e-6-fit'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
eophytes; relating to the oldest fossiliferous 
rocks; eozoic. 

Eos(e'os or e'os), n. In Greek myth, the god- 
dess of the morning, who brings up the light 
of day from the east; equivalent to tlie 
.Roman Aurora. 

Eosin {S'6-sin), n. [Gr. eos, the dawn.] A 
dye obtained from coal-tar products giving 
a rose-red colour. 

EozoiC (e-6-z6'ik), a. [Gr. eos, dawn, and 
zOe, life.] Of or pertaining to the oldest 
fossiliferous rocks, such as the Laurentian 
and Huronian of Canada, from tlieir being 
supposed to contain the first or earliest 
traces of life in the stratified systems. Page. 

EpheMe (e-f§'bik), a. [Gr. ephebos, a youth— 
epi, upon, hebe, youth.] Pertaining to 
youth or early manhood. 

Ephemerality (e-fem'e-ral"i-ti), n. 1. The 
state of being ephemeral. -2. That which 
is ephemeral; a transient trifle, ‘ Chattered 
epkemeralities.’ C. Meade. 

EpicRorial (e-pl-ko'ri-al), a. [Gr. epicko- 
rios—epi, upon, and chdra, country.] Of or 
pertaining to a particular country ; local. 

Local or epiclwrial superstitions from every dis- 
trict of Europe come forward by thousands. 

De Quincey. 

Epicotyl (e^pi-kot-il), [Gr. epi, upon, and 
contr. of cotyledon.), In bot, the stem above 
the cotyledons ; the plumule, Danoin. 

Epigsea (e-pi-Je'a), n. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
ge, the earth,] A genus of shrubs of the 
heathwort order, characterized by having 
three leaflets on the outside of the five- 
parted calyx; and by the corollabeingsalver- 
shaped, flve-cleft, with its tube hairy on 
the inside. JR repens. the trailing arbutus, 
is the May-flower of North America. 

Epigenesis, w. [add.] In goal, same as 
Metamarphism. 

Epigenetic (e'pi-jen-et'lk), a. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or produced by epigenesis. 

Epigrammatlsm (e-pi-gram'mat-izm), n. 
'The quaiity of being epigrammatic; epigram- 
niatieal character. .Poe. 

Epinastic (e-pi-nas'tik), a. Pertaining to 
or connected with epinasty. 

Epinasty (e'pi-nas-ti), n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
above, and naatos, close pressed, solid.] In 
hot. a term implying increased gro-Wth on 
the upper surface of an organ or part of a 
plant, thus causing it to bend downwards. 

Epiotio (e-pi-bt'ik), a. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
ous, bias, the ear.] In anaf. situated above 
the ear, 

Epipubic (e-pi-pu'bik), a, [Prefl.x epi, and 
pubis-l In zobl. said of certain bones that 
help to support the pouch of marsupials. 
Ency. Brit 

Epirot, Epirote (e-pi'rot), n. A native or 
inhabitant of Epirus or Lower Albania. 

Episcopize (e-pis'k6-piz),®.«, l To consecrate 
to the episcopal office; to make a bishop of. 

There seems reason to believe that Wesley was 
•willing to have htea eptscapiffe^ upon this occasion. 

Southey. 

To bring trader the rule of bishops; to 
subject to episcopal government. 

Episcopize (S-pis'ko-piz), v.i. To exercise 
file office of a bishop. IF. Broome. 

Epistemology (e-pis'te-moI"o-ji), n. [Gr. 
episterni, knowledge^ and logos, discourse,] 
That department of metaphysics which in- 
vestigates and explains the doctrine or the- 
ory of knowing: (Ustinguished from ontology, 
which investigates . real existence or the 
theory ot Veins. : Ferrier. 

EpisyHogism (e-pi-sil'6-jizm), n. In logic, 
mme as Epiehiremdi 

EpitbeHold (e-pi-thg'li-oM), a, Resembling 
epithelium; of the nature of epithelium. 

EpitlieUOBia (e'pi-thMi-otea), n. [From 
epitkelium,} Cancer of the epithelium or 
mucous membfane; epithelial cancer. 

Epithesis (e-pith'e-sls), H. [Gr. upon, 
and thesis, a setting.] In grant, same as 
Faragogd ' 

Epitonle (e-pi-toh'ik), a. [Gr. epitonos—epi, 
and feino, to stretch.] Overstrained, ffea. 
Meredith. 

Epoaymlst(e-pou'im-ist). Same as Eponym, 

Epopt (S'poptV [G-r. epopies, orie initi- 
ated into the;sacred rites and mysteries of 
Eleusis.] One initiated into the doctrines 
or mysteries of any secret system. Carlyle. 

Epsomite (ep'sum-it), n. Same as Hair-salt 
(which see), 

Eqpanimously (e-kwan'i-mus-li), adv. [See 
EQUAJUiiliiy,] With equanimity; with an 
easy mind. 

Pendennis, la reality, suffered it very eqttani- 
mously. ■ Thackiray. 
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Equirotal ( e-kwi-ro'tal ), a. [L. mqnus, 
equal, rota, a wheel.] Having wheels of 
equal size; having the fore and hind wheels 
of the same size. 

Equison (e'kwi-son), n. [L. aquiso, a groom, 
from equiis, a horse.] A horse jockey; one 
who manages race-horses,_ [Landor puts the 
word in I’oi’soiTs moutli: it is elsewhere un- 
known as aP English word.] 

Who annouiices to tlie world the works and days 
of Newmarkeb the conipetitQr.s at its games, their 
horses, their epnsons, their colours. Landor. 

Equivalent (e-I^wi'’'?'dent), v.t. To produce 
or constitute an equivalent to; to answer in 
full proportion; to equal, J. A, Loolnjer. 
Equivalue (O'kwi-val'u), v.t. To value at 
tlie same rate; to put on a par. ‘ To eq^ii- 
vahie. the nob^e and the raiible of anthoi-i- 
ties.’ IF. Td-ylor. 

Erpeton (br'pet-on), n. .Same as Tletpcton. 
Erratound (ei’'ra-bund), a. [L. crrabvndm, 
from erro, tC wander,] Erratic; wander- 
ing; ramhlins=- ‘Your errabund guesses,' 
Southey. 

Eruptional (e-Tup slion-al), «. Of or per- 
taiiiingto eruptions; eruptive; as, eruptional 
phenomena. P- A- Proctor. 
Eschatologica:! (es'kat- 0 -loj"ik-al), a. I'er- 
taining to esciiatology, or to death, and 
what conies after death. 

Esclandre (es-kiai'i-dr), n. [Fr.] a disturb- 
ance; a scene; a row. 

Scoutbush. to avoid esclandre and misery, thought 
it well to waive thC proviso. Kingsley. 

Escribe (e-skrib'), v.t. pret. &, iip, esarihed\ 
ppr. esenbing. [L. e, oiif,' and scribo, to,,,, 
write.] In geom. to draw (a circle) so that 
it touches ■one ^ide of a triangle e.xternaliy 
and the other two sides produced. 
Essayical, Essaical (es-sa'ik-al), a. Per- 
taiuing to or of the nature of an essay. 

We find Mark Pattison's sermons to be of the latter 
kind. Tliey are formal, academicai, essayical, aud 
dull Scotsnimt jVervspafer. 

Esurience, Esuriency (§-su'ri-eus, e-sii'ri- 
en-si), n. The state or quality of being 
esurient; appetite; hunger; greediness. 

The man seems to be disappearing; there is a 
return to the simious type. The eye speaks of 
nothing but ball esKrlenry. H’’. S. Lilly. 

Etacisin (a'ta-sizm), n. Tlie mode of pro- 
nouncing the Greek »; (eta) like Cl/ in they, 
distinguished from ItaaLsnt, the , mode of 
pronouncing it like e ill be. 

Etacist (a'ta-sist), n. One who practises oP: 
upholds etacism. 

Etberealization (e-the're-ai-I-za"shou), w. 
The act of etherealiziiig or , state of being 
etherealized; an ethereal or subtle spirit- 
like state. J. Hutchison Stirling. 
Etlmogeuy (cth-noj'en-i), n. [Gr, ethnos, a 
nation, and root (/eu, to beget.] Tliat branch 
of ethnology which treats of the origin of 
races and nations of man. 

Ethyl, n. [add.]— Ethyl-carbonate of potas- 
sium. See C.iRBOIf.)iTk OP’ .ro'i’A.SMl'.u. 
Etymic (e-tim'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
the etymon or primitive form of a word. 
Etypical (e-tip'i-kal), a. [Prefix e., out of, 
and type,] In biul diverging from or not 
conforming to a type. 

Eucalypt (u'ka-lipt), n. A eucalyptus; any 
tree of the eucalyptus genus. 

Euchite (u'kit), n. [Gr. euchc, a prayer.] 
One wlio prays; specifically, one belonging 
to a sect of ancient heretics who resolvc<l 
all religion into iirayer. 

EudEemon, Eudemon (u-dc'mon), n. [Gi-. 
cu, well, and daimCni, a spirit.] A good 
angel or spirit. Southey. 

Eudaeinonistie, Eudemouistic (u-de'mon- 
i.st"i]j), a. Of or iiertainiug to Euaemnonisrn 
(which see). 

Eugenesic (u-jc-neslk), a. Same as Eugen- 

etio. 

Eugenesis (u-jen'e-sis), u. [Gr. eu, well, 
and genesis, iiroduction.] The quality cf 
breeding freely; fertility; specificallj’, tlie 
production of young by the union of indi- 
viduals of different species or stocks, 
Eugenetic (u-je-net'ik), a. Of, belonging 
to, or characterized by eugenesis. 

Eugenic (u-jen'ik), a. [Gr. eu, well, and 
root gen, to produce.] Pertaining to or 
resulting in the production of fine off- 
spring. 

Eugenics (u-jen'iks), n. [See above.] The 
science or system by wliich oflspring of a 
high typo are produced. Francis Galtuti, 
Eunuch (u'nulc), a. Unproductive ; baiTen. 
[Rare.] 

, He had a mind wholly and imgenaratlve : 

i in matters of literature and taste. Godiutn. : : 
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Eupractic (u-prak'tik), a. [Gr. euprassein, 
to til) well, to lie prosperous.] Eoinj; or 
acting well; or it may mean prosperous. 
‘Good-liumourccl, eupeptic, and eupractic.' 
,Garlyle. 

Euryceplialic (u'ri-se-fal"ik), a. [Gr. 
eunjs, broad, aiid/tep/ia?e, theiiead.] Having 
a broad skull; broad-headed. Huxlny. 

Eusltara (us-kil'ra), n. The native or Tiasque 
name of the language spoken in the Basque 
provinces; Basque. See Basque. 

Euslcarian (us-lcfi'ri-au), a. [See preceding.] 
Pertaining to the Basques or theii- language ; 
Basque. 

Eutectic (Q-tek'tik), a. [Gr. eutSlctos, 
easily melted— m, well, telco, to melt.] 
Easily or I’eadily melted; fusing with ease. 


The temperature of liquefaction of a ejitectic sub- 
stance is lower tlian the temperature of either, or 
any, of the metallic con,stituents of an alloy. 

Athenmtm, 


Eutheria (u-the'ri-a), n. pi. [6r. eu, well, 
tlierion, a beast.] lii zool. a name for the 
Monodelphia or Placental mammals, that 
is, all above the Monotremata and Marsu- 
pialia; as contrasted with the Metatheria 
and Frototheria. Huxley. 

Evaluate (e-val'u-fit), v.t. [Prefix e, and 
mhie; P'r. ^saluer.J To find the value of; 
to ascertain the amount or degree of. 

Evaultion (e-van-i'shon), n. [See Evanish, 
Evanesce.] The act of vanishing or state 
of having vanished ; evanishment. Oarlyle. 

Eventuality, n. [add.] That which even- 
tuates or happens ; a contingent result. 

Every, [add.] Eormerly sometimes used 
alone in sense of every one. ‘ JEvery of this 
happy number.’ Shah 


If mety of your wishes had a womb, 

And fertile every wish. , Shak 


Everything (ev'e-ri-thing), n. Every thing; 
all things. 

Everyway (ev'e-ri-wa), adv. In every way ; 
in all ways. 

Evlctor (e-vik'tlir), n. One who evicts; 
especially one who evicts his tenants, or 
one employed in this work. 

Evolutive (e-vol'Q-tiv), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or causing evolution or development. 
Excaacation (ek-se-ka'shon), n. [L. ex, out, 
and cceoo, to blind.] The act of putting out 
the eyes; blinding. Sir H. Taylor. 
Excathedrate (eks-kath'ed-rat), p.t. To 
condemn with authority, or ex eathedrd. 
‘To see my lines excathedrated here.’ Her~ 
rick. [Rare.] 

Excerehrate, u. C. [add.] To cast out from 
the brain. ‘Virtue iu it to exeeTebrata all 
cares.’ Bp. Ward, 

Excise (ek-siz'), v.t. ^ret. «.% pp. em'sed; 
ypr. excising. [L. exoido, excisurn, to cut 
out or oil', from ex, out, md mdo, to cut.] 
To out out ; to cut off; as, to excise a tumour. 
Exclave (eks'klav), n. [See Enclave.] A 
part of a country, province, dr the like, 
which is disjoined from the main part. 
Excuhitor (eks-ku'bi-tor), n. [E., a watch- 
man or sentinel] A watchman, guard, or 
sentinel. 


The swallow, probably the male bird, is the ex. 
tKifror to house-martins and other little birds, an- 
riioundnsr the approach of birds of prey. 

Git'oert White, 


Execratious (ek-se-kra'shus), a. Impreca- 
tory; cursing; execrative. ‘A whole volley 
of such like execratious wishes,’ Richard- 
son. [Rare.] 

Execrative (ek'se-kra-tiv), «. Using exe- 
crations; imprecating evil; cm-siug; vilify- 
ing. Carlyle. 

Execratively (ek'se-kra-tiv-li), adv. In an 
execrative manner. Carlyle. 

Execratory (ek'se-kra-to-ri), a. Pertaining 
to execration; denunciatory; abusive. 

‘ Without execratory comment,’ Kingsley. 
Exenteration, n. [add.] The act of dis- 
embowellingorof tnniinginside out, ‘Di- , 
laceration of the spirit and exenteration of I 
the inmost mind.’ Lanib. 

Exliaustitaility (egz-hast'i-bil"i-ti), n. The 
capability of being exhausted; the quality 
of heing exhaustible.: J. S. Mill. 

Ex-libris (eks-lf'bris), n. sing, or pi. [E., 
‘from among the books (of So-and-So) ’, often 
inscribed on books with the owner’s name 
following.] A special label or stauip used 
by a person to mark the ownership of his 
■.books. ■■■ ' ..' ■ ' 

Exocnlation (eks-ok'u-hV'shon), n. [L. ex, 
out, and ochIM'S, an eye.] The act of putting 
out the eyes ; exe!Ecation. Southey. . 
Expansivity (ek-span-siv'i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being expansive ; expansive- 
-ness, Carlyle. 


Expectedly (ek-spekt'ed-li), adv. In an ex- 
IJBcted manner; at a time or in a manner 
expected or looked for. E. Walpole. 
Expectless t (ek-spckt'les), a. Unexpected ; 
not looked for; unforeseen. Chapman. 
Expedientially (eks-p5'di-eii"shal-li), adv. 
In an expediential manner ; for the sake of 
expediency. Fitzedward Hall. 
Experimentize (eks-pe'ri-ment-iz), v.L To 
carry out experiments; to experiment. 
Darwin. 

Expiscatory(eks-pis'!ca-to-ri), a. Calculated 
to expiseate or get at the truth of any mat- 
ter by inquiry and examination. ‘ Expisea- 
tory questions. ’ Carlyle. 

Explodent (eks-plod'ent), n. In philol 
same as Explosive. 

Explorable (eks-plor'a-hl), a. Capable of 
being e.xplored or closely examined. 
Exsangueoiis (eka-sang'gwe-us), a. [1. ex, 
out, sanguis, blood.] Not having blood; 
bloodless. ' Animals which in his view were 
exsangueous or provided with a colourless 
fluid instead of blood.’ T. R. Jones. 
Exsert (eks-sSrt'), v.t. [See Bxsekt, a.] To 
thrust out ; to protrude. 

Exsertion (eks-seVshon), n. The act of 
exserting. 

Extenuatlve (eks-ten'fl-at-iv), n. An ex- 
tenuating plea or circumstance. ‘ Anotlier 
extemiative of the intended rebellion.’ 
Roger Forth. 

Extemalism (eks-tCrn'al-izm), n. 1. Ex- 
cessive respect or regard fonnere externals ; 
formalism in religion.— 2. Phenomenalism. 
Externailzatioa (eks-t6rn'al-i-za"slion), ■». 
The act of externalizing; the condition of 
being externalized or being embodied in an 
outward form. A. E. Sayce. 

Externalize (eks-tem'al-iz), v,!t. pret. «fc 
pp. externalized-, ppr. extermlizvny. To 
make external; to give an external character 
to; to embody in an outward form; to give 
shape and form to. A. E. Sayce. 
Externize (eks-tSm'iz), v.t. To externalize. 
Extraneity (eks-tra-ne'i-ti), n. The state 
of being extraneous or foreign; the state of 
being without or beyond something. Abp. 
Thomson. 

Extra-solar (eks-tra-SoTfir), a. In astron. 
■outside or beyond the solar system. 
Exuviate (eks-a'vi-at), v.i. oT t. pret. &pp, 
exuviated-, ppr. exuviating. To cast or shed 
exuvlas; to thro wbff some part, as deciduous 
teeth, the skin of sei'pents, the shells of 
crustaceans, and the like. Huxley. 
Exwoto (eks-vo'to), n. [L, from or in ac- 
cordance with a vow.] An article presented 
as a votive offering. These take many foms, 
such as a model of a hand, leg, or arm that 
has been restored to usefulness, the picture 
of a scene of peril from which the person 
has been delivered, &o, 


Face-Hammer (fas'ham-mor), n. A ham- 
mer having a flat face. E. E, Knight. 
Face-value (fas'va!-u), n. The vahui winch 
a note, bill, &c., bears on itafaoe; nominal 
value. 

Face-wheel (fa.s'whel), «. ,Sarae as Croiiin- 

Hiked. 

Facular (fak'u-lCr), a. Pertaining or relat- 
ing to faeni®. R. A. Proator. 

Faculta.tive (fak'ul-tut-iv), «. [Sr./aculta- 
Uf. See Eacui/tt.] 1. Permis.sive; not 
oijligatory or compulsory; optional— 2. 
Not inevitable or necessary; sometimes 
happening, sometimes not; contingent. 
Faddish (fad'ish), a. l. Given or addicted 
to bids ; faddy. ~2. Of tlie nature of a fad ; 
pertaining to a fad or fads. Athcnmiin. 
Fadmonger (fad'mung-ger), n. A dealer in 
fads ; one addicted to’fada. 

Fag, n. [add.] A fatiguing or tiring luece 
of work ; fatigue ; toll ; drudgery. 

It is such I come back tired to death. 

Miss Fliisiefi, 

Faggery (fag'er-i), ». The system of fagging 
carried on at some public schools. 


Fetggeyy was an abuse too venerable .-mt! sacred to 
be touched by profane hands. De Qmiicey. 


Faggot, n. [add.] In former times heretics 
wlio had e.soaped the stake by recanting 
their errors were often made puljlicly to 
carry a faggot and burn it; hence the phrase, 
to bum one's faggot, to carry mie’s faggot, 
&c. An imitation faggot was also worn on 
the sleeve by heretics, as a symbol that they 
had recanted opinions worthy of burning, 

Fagmaster (fag'mas-ter), n. One who has 
a fag or fags under him at an English public 
school. Stanley M. Deathes. 

Faible (fa-bl), »». [Pr,] Same as Feeble in 
Supp. 

Faille (fi-ye or fal), ,w. [Pr.] A heavy silk 
fabric of superior quality used in making 
and trimming ladies' dresses. 

Faineance, Faiaeanoy (fa'ne-ans, fa'ne-an- 
si), m [I'Tom /aijuiaiif (which see],] The 
quality of doing notliing or of being idle; 
indolence ; the state of having no duties to 
perform. 

The mask of soeering/'aiiieance was gone; implor- , 
ing tenderness and earnestness beamed from his 
whole countenance. ICin^siey. 


Fair-trade (f ar'trad), n. A system advoca- 


ted as against free-trade, by those who 
think that commodities should not be ad- 
mitted into a country free, unless from a 
country reciprocally admitting commodities 
free. 

FairyiSm (fa'ri-izm); n. A condition or 
characteristic of being fairy-like; resem- 
blance to fairies or fairyland. ‘ The air of 
enchantment and fairyism. ' B. Walpole, 

Fairy-money (fa'rhmun-i), n. Money given 
by fairies, which, according to the popular 
belief, was said to turn into withered le.aves 
or rubbish after some time. 


They [inscriptions] occur on a multitude of ex- 
Volos, and on plates of bronze and copper. 

Athenaum, 


Eye, 51. [add,]— To have an eye to, to have 
regard for or reference to; to contemplate 
or look after with the idea of possessing or 
accomplishing ; as, he long had an eye to 
the property. — To have something in one's 
eye, to hhve something in contemplation 
which it is intended shall be accomplished 
or possessed at some future time; as, I have 
a scheme in riiy eye which will be put in 
practice soon. 

Eye-glass, 51. [add,] +The lens of the eye. 

Ha' not you seen, Caniilio,— 

But that's past doubt, you have, or your eyi-glasi 
Is thicker than a cuckold's horn. Shah. 


In one day Scott's high-lieaped money-wages be- 
ziraie fairy-money and nonentity. Carlyle. 


• Also, found money, from the notion that it 
was dropped by a good fairy where the 
favoured mortal would find it. 

Fall-haclc (fal'bak), 5i. Soinething.on which 
one may fall hack; something in I'c-serve. 

Fall-trap (fal'trap), n. A trap in which 
a part of the apparatus, as a door, bur, 
knife, or the like, descends and imprisons 
or kills the victim. 


We walk in a world of plots, string.? universally 
spread of deadly sins and fall-traps baited by the 
gold of Pitt. Carl}le. 


Fabian. [add.] -The Fabian Society of 
Socialists takes its name from this word, 
their view being that their socialistic aims 
will be best attained by working slowly but 
surely. 

Fablform (fa'bi-form), a. [L. faba, a bean.] 
Bean-shaped. 

Fabulator (fab'u-lat-6r), n. One who re- 
lates fables ; a professional story-teller. 

Face, 51. [add.] A term applied in various 
technical meanings; as, (a) the dial C)f a 
clock, watch, compass-card, or other indi- 
cator. (6) The sole of a plane, (e) The flat 
portion of a hammer head which comes in 
contact with the object struck, (d) The 
edge of a cutting instrument. («) The sur- 
face of a printing type that impresses the 
characters. - 


! gold of Pitt. Carljle. 

Falter (fftl'tOr), n. The act of faltering, 
hesitating, or the like; hesitation; tremb- 
ling; quavering. ‘ The /alter of an idle shep- 
herd’s pipe.' J. R. Lowell. 

Familiarity, 5!. [add.] An action clmr- 
acterized by too much license; an action of 
one person towards another unwarranted 
by their relative position; a liberty. 
Famously, [add.] Finely; excellently; ex- 
ceedingly well ; capitally: as, we got on 
/mjioMsl;/ together. [Coiloq.] 

Fan-coral (fan'ko-ral), n. Bame ns Flahel- 
laria, 2. 

Fan-window (fau'win-dd), n. A window 
shaped like a fan; that is, having a semicir- 
cular outline and a sash formed of radial 
bars. 

Farad (far'ad), n. [In honour of Prof. Fara- 
day.] The unit of quantity in electrometry; 
the quantity of electricity with which an 
electro-motive force of one volt would flow 
through the resistance of one megohm (-a 
million ohmsV in one Recond. 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. lock; 


j, job; h, Er. tor, ng, sing; m, then; th, l/dn; w, leig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Kev. 
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Faradio (fa-rad'ik), a. [See above.] A term 
aiiplied to iiuiiiofcion electricity obtained 
from a. variety of batteries— some magneto- 
elcotric, compo.'jed of a revolving magnet 
ami coils of wires, others of a cell (giving a 
galvanic current) anti coils. 

Faradism (far'iid-izm), n. Same as Fara- 
disation^ ' , 

Fardlet (fiir'iH), n. Same as Fardel. 
Far-reaching (fiiFrecb-ing), a. Reaolita: 
far in results or consequences; having an 
influence that extends far. 

Fasciation, «- [add.] in hot. the lateral 
adhesion uf parts normally distinct, as stems 
and braiiclies. This process is exemplifled 
in cultivated varieties of Celosia cristata or 
cockscomb. 

Fastlsb (fast'ish), a. Bather fast; some- 
what dissipated, or inclined to lead a gay 
life. 'A/asii.s7t, young man.’ Thaokeray. 
Fatty, a. [add.]— Fatty degeneration, in 
gathol. a condition characterized by a con 
tinnally inoreasslng accumulation of fat re- 
placing the minute structural elements of 
the tissues of living organisms. In man 
this diseased condition has been observed 
in nearly all the tissues, and is essentially 
a sign of weakness or death of the part. It 
attacks the heart, the brain (yellow soften- 
ing), the kidney, &e. In the severer forms 
the disease generally terminates in sudden 
death. 

Faulti-flad (fftlt'flnd), v.i. To find fault: to 
pass censure; to raise objections; to carp. 

It is an ungrateful task to /atile-Jind with a work 
like Dr. Resch’s. Academy. 

Fault-finding (falt-find-ing), n. The act of 
finding fault;, the passing of censure; blam- 
ing. 

Faunal (fan'al), a. Of, pertaining to, or con- 
nected with afauna. ' Faunal publications. ' 
Academy. 

Faunistic (fpi'ist-ik), a. Pertaining to 
faunist or to a fauna. 

Fatire'B Battery. See AocuMraATOK in 
Supp. 

Favourite, n. [add.] ' pi. A series of short 
curls over the brow, a style of hairdressing 
introduced in the reign of Charles 11. 

The/dvouritCJf hang loose upon the temples, with 
a languishing lock in me middle. Farqtthar. 

Fawninguess (Wing-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being fawning, cringing, or ser- 
vile; mean flattery or cajolery. Be Quincey. 
Fearsome, a. [add.] Easily frightened or 
alarmed: timid. ‘A silly, /earsome thing.' 
Bayard Taylor. [Rare.] 
FeatIxsr-braiiied(ferH'6r-bKtnd), a: Light- 
minded; frivolous; giddy. 

To cs. feather-brained school -girl nothing is sacred. 

Charlotte Bronte. 

Featherhead ( feSH'er-hed ), n. A light, 
giddy, frivolous person; a trifler. ‘A fool 
o.ni\ featherhead.' Tennyson. 
Feather-headed (fesn'er-hed-ed), a. Same 
as Feather-brained. ‘ This feather-headed 
puppy.’ Cibber, 

Feather-pated (feiH'fer-pat-ed), a. Same 
as Feather-brained. Sir W. Scott. 

Feature (fu'tur), v.t. To have features re- 
sembling; to look like; to resemble gener- 
ally. [Colloq.] 

Mrs. Vincy . . . was much comforted by her 
perception that two at least of Fred’s boys were real 
Vincys> and did the Garths. 

George Bitot. 

Feeble (fs'bl), n. That part of a sword or 
, fencing foil extending from about the middle 
of the blade to the point: so called because 
it is the weakest portion of the weapon for- 
resisting pressure, deflecting a blow, A-c. 
Called also Faible and Foible. 

Feelable (fel’a-hl), a. 'That may be felt; ca- 
pable of being felt. 

Feeless (fe'les), a. IVithout a fee; not hav- 
ing received a fee; not affording or paying 
a fee. 

Febme, Fehmgerichte (fa'me, fam-ge- 
riCh'te), n. Same as Vehvie, Vehmgenahte. 
Fehmlc (fa'inik), a. Same as Vehmic. 

Feint (hint), v.i. To make a feint; to make 
a pretended blow, thrust, or attack at one 
point when another i.s intended to be struck. 
He practised every pass and ward, 

To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard. 

■ ■■ Sir W. Scott. 

Felicifle (fe-li-sif'ik), a. [I. felix, fettais, 
.happy, and /flab, to make.] Maldnghappy; 
causinghappiness. ; 

, _ The pessimistic theories of modern tiroes . . . 

. wow tojerably conclusively that the world is not .a 
institution, and that he who makes happiness 
Vhis aim ofhis life is on the-tvrong tack. 

:.r ■■ ■■ IF. Hrallace [in Bncy Brit.), 


Feliuity (fe-lin'i-ti), n. The quality of being 
feline or cat-like. , , 

Fernsha-W (ffii'n'sha), n. A shaw, brake, or 
thicket of ferns. ‘Hill or dale, oakwood or 
fernshaio.' Browning. 

Ferrous (fer'us), a. [L./errum, iron.] Per- 
taining to or obtained from iron : specifica,lly 
applied in chem. to a compound of which 
iron forms a constituent, but not to such 
an extent as it does in ferric compounds. 
Fetching (fech'ing), a. Captivating; fasei- 
nating; attractive; as, a very fetching atyle 
of dress. [Colloq.] 

Fever- tree (fe'ver-tre), n. The blue gum- 
tree (Eucalyptus globulus). See EuOALyp- 

FewtrUs (fu'trilz), n. pi. [A form of fattrels; 
O.Fr. fatraille, trash, trumpery.] Small 
articles; little, unimportant things; trifles, 
as the smaller articles of furniture, &c. 
Dickem. [Provincial English.] 

Fibriform (fl'bri-form), a. In the form of a 
fibre or fibres; resembling a fibre or fibres. 
FibrlUlform (fi-bril'li-form), a. Having the 
form of fibriilaj or small fibrils. 

Fibroid (fibroid), a. Having the appear- 
ance or nature of fibre; formed of or con- 
taining fibres; fibrous.— Fi&roiif phthisis, a 
variety of consumption characterized by the 
formation of fibrous matter in the lungs. 
Fibroma (fi-bro'ma), n. [From t. fibra, 
fibre, and Gr. term, -owfl.] In pathol. a 
tumour or growth consisting largely of 
fibrous matter. 

Fibrosis (fl-bro'sis^, n. [From L. fibra, fibre, 
and Gr. term, -osfe.] In pathol. a morbid 
growth or developmeut of fibrous substance 
in an organ. 

Fiction, n. [add.] The act of making or 
fashioiiing; invention; ai'bitrary invention. 

Wa have never dreamt that parliaments had any 
right whatever ... to force a currency of their own 
Jictim in the place of that which is real. > Burke. 

Fiddle-headed, Fiddle-patterned (fld'l- 
hed-ed, fld'l-pat-emd), a. Terms applied to 
forks, spoons, and the like, wiiose handles 
are fashioned after a pattern which has some 
resemblance to a fiddle. 'A kind of fork 
that i& fiMle-headecL.’ Sood. ‘My table- 
spoons . . . the little /ddle-pattenmd 
ones.' R. S. Barham. 

Fiddlestick, [addo This word is frequently 
used as an interjection, and is equivalent 
to nonsense 1 pshaw 1 or similar exclama- 
tion. 

At such an assertion lie would have exclaimed, A 
jCddlertick t Why and how that word has become an 
interjection of contempt I must leave those to explain 
wlio can. Southey. 

Field-hand (feld'hand), n. A hand or 
person who works in the fields; a labourer 
oh a farm or plantation. [United States.] 
Field-telegraph (feld'tel-e-graf), n. A 
telegraph adapted for use in the field in 
military operations. 

Figurine (fig-u-ren'), n. [Pr., dim. of figure.) 

A small figure executed in sculpture, metal, 
terra-cotta, or pottery; any small ornamen- 
tal statue; a statuette. Among the best- 
known of such figures are the ancient Greek 
onesinterra-cottanamed Tanagra figurines, 
from Tanagra in Bmotia, whence a great 
many of a highly artistic stamp have been 
obtained. These represent to us the every- 
day life of the ancient Greeks, upon which 
they have thrown much li^ht. 

Filling, n. [add.] Sometimes applied to 
the weft of a web; the woof. 

Film (film), v.i. To be or become covered 
as if by a film. 

Straight: her eyeballs filhted, with horror. 

B. B, Browning. 

Filoplnme (fi'lo-plum), n. [L. filum, a 
thread, and pluma, a feather,] In ornith. 
a long, slender, and flexible feather, closely 
approximating to a hair in form, .and con- 
sisting of a delicate shaft, eitlier destitute 
of vanes or carrying a few barbs at the tip. 
Filter-paper (fiTt6r-pa-p6r), n. A kind of 
porous paper used for making filters for 
liquids. 

Findable (fiud'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
found. Tennyson. 

Fingent (fliTJent), a. [L. jingo, to make, to 
form.] Making; forming; fashioning. 

Ours is a most fictile world, and man is the most 
plastic of creatures. Carlyle. 

Fin-spine (fin'spiu), n. 1. A spine-shaped 
ray in the flu of a fish.— 2. pi, A group of 
fishes characterized byspinyfins; acanthop- 
terygious fishes. : See AcANTiioPTEUYaii. 
Fin-spined (fiiTspind), a. Having spiny 
fins; aoanthopterygious. 


Fioritnre (fyo'ri-tur), n. [It. fwritura, 
flourishing, flourishes, from Jiore, a flower, 
L. Jlos, Jloris.) Musical ornamentation; 
musical flourishes. 

J. J. felt these things exquisitely after his inaimer, 
and enjoyed honest Clive's mode of celebration and 
rapturous of song; but Ridley’s natural 

note was much gentler, and he sang Ids hvimis in 
plaintive minors, Thackeray. 





Fish-ladder., 


Fire, v.t. [add.] To fire out, to e.xpel, or: 
dismiss in a summary manner, as from some 
society, political party, or the like. [Colloq. ] 
Fire-crest (fir'krest), n. A small British 
bird very similar to the gold-crest. Also 
called Fire-crested Wren. 

Fire-flag (fir'flag), n. A flash or gleam of 
lightning without tlmnder. Coleridge. 
Fire-bouse (fir'hous), n. A dwelling-house, 
as opposed to a barn, stable, or other out- 
house. Fuller. [Now only a provincial Word. ) 
Fire-marble (fir'mlir-bl), n. See under 
Marble. 

Fire-water (fi/wa-ter), n. The name origi- 
nally given by some of the American Indian 
tribes to ardent spirits. J. P. Cooper. 
Fir-rape (fer'rap), n. The English name 
common to all the parasitic plants of the 
order Monotropaeem (which see). 

Fisbable (flslTa-hl), n. Capable of being 
fished; fit for being fished in. ‘A small 
piece of fishable water.' T. Hughes. 
Fish-culture (flsh'kul-tur), w. Same as 
Pisciculture. 

Fish-ladder (fishlad-fir), n. A contrivance 
for enabling fish to ascend a stream where 
itisobstruoted , 
by a fall, a 
weir, or a dam. 
The descend- 
ing water may 
he broken into 
a series of 
shfirt falls and 
pools, or a spe- 
cial channel 
for a portioh 
of it may be , 
made in Which 
there is: a' se- ' 
rles ,of trana- , 
verse blocks of : . 
wood or stone 
' at short inter- „ 
vals. Called 
also Fish-stair, , ; 
Fish-way. 
Fish-torpedo 
(fish'tor-pe-do), See muler Torpedo, , 2. ■ 
FissiUngual (fls-si-ling'gwal), a. lL.fmus,. 
cleft, and lingua, a tongue,] In sool. liaving 
the tongue cleft, as certain lizards, , 
Flssipalmate (fls-si-pal'mat), a. [L. /xstts, . 
split, and pahnatus, palmate.] In ornith. 
having the membranes between the toes 
deeply incised or cleft, as the foot of the 
grebe; semi-palraate. 

Rssural (fl'siio-ral), a. In amt. pertaining 
to a fissure or sulcus. 

Fjord (fyord), ji. Same as /'iord. 

Flag, n. [add.] t The ‘wing of a bird. 

The haggard . . . to renew 
Her broken yZiCPw • ■ ■ 

Jets oft from perch to perch. Quarles. 
Flaggy, a. [add.] In the quotation from 
Spenser (as in other iiistanoes) this word 
may rather mean broad or expanded to the 
air like a flag. In some cases the meaning 
‘ weak’, ‘flagging’, &c., is implied. 

Flagitate (flaj'i-tat), uf. [L. da/ifo, to de- 
mand fiercely or hotly.] To demand with 
fierceness, hotness, orpassimr, to importune. 
Carlyle. 

Flagitation (flaj-i-ta'shon), n. The act of 
liagitating or demanding with fierceness or 
passion; e.xtreme importunity. Carlyle. , 
Flagman, n. [add.] fA liag-olBcer; an 
admiral. Pepys. 

Flapdoodle (tlap‘do-dl), n. A wi.u’d humor- 
ou.sly invented as a name for an iimiginary 
food for fools. 

'The g;entleman has eaten no small quantity of 
' in lus lifetime.' ‘TrVhat's 'that? ■ . . . 

' It's the stuff they feed fools on.’ Mctrryai. 

Flapper, n. [add.] A young wild duck. 

Some young men down lately to a pond . . , to 
\\\iXi\.Jia}pers<at young wild ducks. GUhert White, 

Flashman (fiash'man), n. [See .Flash, a.j 
A rogue, especially one who tries to appear 
as a gentleman. M. Kingsley. [Slang.] : 
Flash-point, Flashing-point (ilaslTpoint, 
flasli'ing-point), n. The temperature at 
which the vapour given off by a volatile 
liquid, such as paraiHu-oil or other iliumi- 
nating oil, will flash or explode when a light 
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is applied; it is loiver than tlie burning point 
of the same liquid. 

Flayflint (fla' flint), n. A sMnflint; a 
miser. Tennyson. 

Fledgy (flej'i), a. Covered with feathers; 
feathered; feathery. 'The swan soft lean- 
ing on liar fledgy breast.’ Keats. 
Horescent (llo-rcs'sent), a. [L. Jloreseem, 
ppr. of foresee, from flos, floris, a flower.) 
Bursting into liower; flowering. 

Flushing, n. [add.] A Idnd of stout woollen 
cloth, such as is worn by seafaring people. 
C. Iteade. 

Flustrated (flns'trat-ed), a. Flustered ; 
excited; elevated; tipsy. [Colloq.j 

We were coming down Essex Street one night a 
MiXle Jivstratsd, and I gave liim the word to alarm 
the watch. Steele. 

Hustrum (flus'trum), n. A state of fluster 
or agitation. [CoIIoq.] 

We may take the tiling quietly, without being in a 
lustrum. Miss Adirewarth. 

Flutlna (flu-te'na), n. A musical instrument 
diffei'ing little from the accordion. 

Fly-line {ffi'lin), n. Line of flight; line or 
route regularly taken by a bird in its migra- 
tions. 

Thojlii-lmes of a great many species pass through 
Malta, and of perhaps still more through Gibraltar ; 
but in no place has more migration been seen and 
recorded than in Heligoland. H.Seebohm. 

Fly-paper {fli'pa-p6r), n. A kind of porous 
paper impregnated with poison, generally 
arsenic, for destroying flies. The paper thus 
prepared is simply moistened and spread out 
in a flat dish, and by sipping this moisture 
the flies are killed. ■■ 

Fogle (fo'gl), n. [Origin unknown.] A pocket 
. handkerchief. [Slang.] 

‘If you don't take yhc/sj- and tickers, ... if yon 
don’t take pocket liandkechers and watches,’ said 
the Dodger, reducing his conversation to the level of 
Oliver’s capacity, ‘ some other cove will.’ Dickens. 

FoiSOIlless(foi'zon-les),a. Withoutstrengfch; 
weak; feeble. Carlyle. 

Foliage-plant (fo'li-aj-plant), n. A plant 
cultivated for the distinctive character and 
beauty of its foliage. 

Foliage-tree (foli-aj-tre), n. A name some- 
times given to a tree with broad leaves, sucli 
as the oak, elm, ash, &c., as distinguished 
from a needle-leaved tree. 

Follc-speecll (fok'spech), n. The dialect 
spoken by the common people of a country 
or district, as distinguished from the speech 
of the educated people or from the literary 
language. 

Folly, n. [add.] Any structure begun with- 
out its author having the means of bringing 
it to a successful completion, such as a 
magnifleent mansion which exhausts a per- 
son's money in building. 

■VVe know indeed how this scorn will embody itself 
in a name given to the unfinished structure. It is 
called this or that man’s/bZ/jj/; and the name of the 
foolish builder is thus kept alive for long after-years. 

Trench. 

Food-stuff (fdd'stuf), n. Any substance 
suitable for human food, especially a Sub- 
stance regularly used for the food of man. 
Food -vacuole (fbd'vak-u-61), n. A clear 
space in the eudosarc of protozoans. It is 
merely of a temporary ch.aracter, being pro- 
duced by tlie prasence of particles of food, 
usmally with a little water. H. A, Nichol- 
son. 

Footy (fut'i), a. [Same as fouty.] Poor; 
mean ; worthless; trashy, Kingsley. [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Forhiddingneas (for-hid'ing-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being fortiidding or re- 
pulsive ; repulaiveness. Jlichardson. 

Fore (for), interj. In golf, a call of warning 
to anyone in the way of the ball. 

Fore-choir (f6i’'kwir), n. Same as Ante- 
choir (which see in Snpp.). 

Forecondemn (£6r-kou-dem'), v. t. To con- 
demn beforehand. ‘ To prejudice and/ore- 
condemn his adversary.’ Milton. 

Foreking (for'king), n. A predecessor on 
the throne. Tennyson. 

Forepayment (for-pa'raent), n. Payment 
beforehand; prepayment. 

I had 100 of him inforefetyment for the first edi- 
tion of Esprieila. Southey., 

Fore-resemble t (for-re-zem'bl), v.t. To 
prefigure. J/ilfon. 

Foresliap 0 (fdr-s]iap'),r.f. To shape or mould 
beforehand; to prepare in advance. ‘So 
foreshape the minds of men.' Sir ff. Tay- 
lor. 

Forestiue (fo'rest-in), a. Belonging to a , 


forest or to woods; living or having its 
habitat in a wood or forest. 

It is wall known that among foresiine animals a 
great tendency exists towards the production of ,a 
rudimentary flying apparatus. Grant Allen. 

Foretime (for'tim), n. A time previous to 
the present or to a time alluded to or im- 
plied. Gladstone. 

Forever (for-ev'er), adn. A common 
method of writing for evert see under 
Ever. 

Foreword {foFwerd), n. [Suggested by G. 
vorwort, preface. ] A preface or introduction 
to a literary work : a word of recent intro- 
duction and seldom used. 

Foreworld (for'werhl), n. A previous 
world ; specifically, the world before the 
flood. Southey. 

Fork, M. [add.] The bifiu'cated part of the 
luiman frame; the upper part of the legs; 
formerly called the twist (which see in 
Supp.). 

Lord Cardigan had so good a stature that, althougli 
somewhat long in the/or/c, he yet sat ratlier tall'iii 
the saddle. A'i/ij^iaie. 

Formicary (for'mi-ka-ri), n. [From L. 
formica, an ant.] A colony of ants; an 
ant-hill. 

Formulary, a. [add.] Closely adhering to 
formulas; formal. Carlyle. 

Formulation (for-mu-ia'shon), n. The act 
or process of formulating, or of reducing to 
or expressing in a formula. 

Fortify, v.t. [add.] To increase the alco- 
holic strength of by means of adventitious 
spirit ; as, to fortify port-wine with brandy. 
Foul (foul), n. 'The act of fouling, colliding, 
or otherwise impeding motion or progress ; 
the impeding of a competitor in a race bj' 
collision, jostling, or the like. 

Foursome, [add.] In golf, a match in 
which there are two players on a side, the 
two on the same side playing alternately 
the same ball. 

Foxtrot (foks'trot), n. A pace, as of a horse, 
consisting of a sliort series of steps, usually 
adopted in breaking from a walk into a trot, 
or in slackening from a trot to a walk. 
Foyer (fwa-ya),n. [Fr.] A saloon; in theatres, 
opera-houses, &c., a crush-room ; a green- 
room. 

Fractional, a. [add.] — Fraetional currency, 
tlie small coins or paper - money of lower 
value til an the monetary unit of a country. 
—Fractional distillation, a system by wliich 
products of different characters are suc- 
cessively got from the substance treated; 
the distillation of a mixture of liquids that 
liave different boiling-points, so that the 
most volatile comes over first, the other or 
others as more heat is applied, as in refin- 
ing shale-oil or petroleum. 

Fractionary, a. [add.] Pertaining to a frac- 
tion or small portion of a thing; hence, sub- 
ordinate ; unimportant. ‘ A very humble 
and /metionarj/ rank.’ Dr. Chalmers. 
Fractionate (frak'shon-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
fractionated-, ppx. fractionating. Tosuliject 
to fractional distillation. See Fractiohal, 
above. 

Fractionation (frak-shon-a'shon), n. The 
process of fractionating. 

Fragmentariness (frag'ment-a-ri-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being fragmentary. 
George Eliot. 

Fratch (fraoh), n. [Origin and connections 
doubtful.] A quarrel. Dickens. [Provincial 
English.] 

Fratery, n. See Fraser-house. 

Freehand (fre'hand), a. A term applied to 
drawing, in which the hand is not assisted 
by any guiding or measuring instrnments, 
such as compasses, rulers, scales, Sec. 
Frenetically (fre-net'ik-al-li), ado. In a 
frenetic or frenzied manner; frantically. 

All mobs . . . r/<it\iyretietic(tlly'wxi\x mad fits of 
hot and cold. Cariyle^ 

Fresison (fre-si'son), n. [A mnemonic word.] 
In logic, a mode in the fourth figure of syl- 
logisms, consisting of a universal negative 
major premiss, a particular affirmative mi- 
nor premiss, and a particular negative con- 
clusion. 

Freya Cfrl'’a), n. A Scandinavian goddess. 
See FRISA. 

Frill-lizard, Frilled-lizard (frii'liz-6rd, 
frild'liz-erd), n. The popular name of Aus- 
tralian lizards of the genus Chlamydosau- 
ruB (which see). 

Fringe, n. [add.] In optics, one of the col- 
oured bands of light in the phenomenii of 
diffraction. 

Friaiail (friz'i-an), n, 1. An inhabitant or 


native of Friesland.— 2. The iangnage of 
Friesland ; Frieae. 

Frisian (friz'i-an), a. Of or perf.iining to 
Friesland or its inhabitants ; Friesic. 
Frugivora (fro-jiv'o-ra), n. pi. [See Feti- 
aiVOROUS.] Frugivorous animals; that 
section of the bat family (Cheiroptera) 
which subsists on fruit.?, and which is only 
represented by the fox-bats. 

Fruit-crow (frot'kro), «. A South Ameri- 
can bird of the sub-family GymnoderiniB 
(which see). 

Fruit-culture (fmt'kul-tiir), n. The sys- 
tematic cultivation, propagation, or rearing 
of fruit or frult-treeB. 

Fuchsine (fuks'in), n. [From resembling 
the fuchsia iii colour.] A beautiful aniline 
colour ; magenta. 

Fulgurous (ful'gu-rus), a. [L. fidgur, 
lightning.] Flashing like lightning. ‘A 
fulgurous impetuosity.’ Carlyle. 
Full-faced (fnl'fiist), a. 1. Having a full 
face ; having a large or plump face. — 2. 
Having the face turned directly towards a 
person; directly facing. Tennyson.— S. In 
printing, said of types that produce a bold 
black impression. 

Fume, n. [add.] The incense ot praise ; 
hence, inordinate flattery. ‘Tosmother him 
with /Mines and eulogies.’ Kterton. 

Fume, v.t. [add.] To worship as by offering 
incense to ; hence, to flatter excessively. 
Cotuper. 

Function, n. [add.] A ceremony of some 
importance, such as an imposing religious 
service ; the inangiiration of some institu- 
tion, or the like; an important and ceri - 
moniously managed affair in official or 
social life. 

Function (fungk'shon). a. i. 'I’o perforin or 
discharge a function ; to act. Kncy. Brit. 
Functionate (fungk'shon-at), v.i. Same as 
Function. 

Fungaceous (fung-ga'shu.s), a. Pertaining 
or relating to tlie order of Fungi. 

Furihund (fu'ri-bund), a. [L. furibundus. 
See Fury.] Furious ; raging ; mad. 

Poor Louison Chabray . . . lias a garter round 
her neck, ■exiA/urUnind Anianoiis at each end. 

Carlyh. 

Furioso (fu-ri-6's6), n. A violent, raging, 
fnrions person. Bp. Hacket. 

Fusinist (fu'zin-ist), n. [Fr. fusiniste, fii-, 
sainiste, irom fusain, a pencil of fine char- 
coal, made from fusain, the spindle-tree, 
from L. fusus, a spindle.] An artist who ,, 
works with charcoal crayons. 

Futilitarian (fu-til'i-ta"ri-an), n. [From 
futility, being formed on the type of utili- 
tarian. ] A person given to useless or worth- 
less pursuits. Southey. 

Futilitarian (fu-tiri-ttV'ri-an), a. [See pre- 
ceding.] Devoted to futile or useless pur- 
suits, aims, or tlie like. ‘'The utilitarian 
philanthropist [Benthani] ovihefutilitariani 
misanthropist [Carlyle].* Fitzedtoard Hall. 
Fyrd, FyrdungCferd.feridung), n. [A. Sax.] 
In old Mng, hist, the military array or land 
force of the whole nation, comprising all 
males able to bear arms; a force resembling 
the German laudwehr. 


G. 


Gahhlement (gab'l-ment), n. The act of 
gabbling; inarticulate sounds uttered with 
rapidity; chattering. Carlyle. 

GaHelleman (ga-bel'man), a. [Fr. gdbelle. 
See Gabel] a tax-collector; a gabeler. 
‘Gabellemen and excisemen.’ Carlyle. 

Gad-fly, n. [add.] One who is constantly 
going about; a gadabout. 

Plarriet may iwn rfcoi-fly, and never be e,isy but 
when she is forming parties. Richardson. 

Gaff (gaf), V.t. In angling, to strike or se- 
cure by means of a gaff-hook, as a salmon. . 

Gaffsman (gafs'man), n. An attendant on 
an angler who aids in landing the fish by 
means of a gaff-hook. Ency. Brit. 

Gainsay (gan'sa), n. Opposition in words; 
contradiction. ‘ An air and tone admitting 
of no gainsay or appeal.’ Irving. 

Gainsome, a. [add.] Well-formed; hand- 
some; gainly. Massinger. [Bare.] 

Gallicanism (gal'i-kan-izin), n. The prin- 
I ciples or policy of the 'liberal party in the 
Gallican Church or Homan Catholic Church 
of France, whostrive to maintain the anclenc 
privileges of their church, and to defend it 
from the aggressions of Hltramontanism. 
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Galvanometry (giil-van-om ct-n), ti. [See 
GAi,rAN0METEU.] Tile arb or process of 
detemi iiung the force of electric or galvanic 
cuiTents; liieometry, 

Galvaaoplasty (gal-van'o-plas-ti), n. Same 
: w Bleetrotyiiy. 

Gamete (gam'et), n. [Gr. gametes, a huS' 
band, gamete, a wife, from gamem, to 
marry.] In biol. a minute protoplasmic 
body whicli unites with another to form a 
spore called a zygote; a sexual cell. 
Gainopetal® (ga-mo-pet'a-le), n. pi [Or. 
games, marriage, union, and petalon, a 
petal.] In bat. a term applied to plants 
which have the petals united into a single 
corolla. See PoirPETAbAS. 

Gamp (gamp), n. A humorous name for a 
hig, eliinigy iimhrella, from the fa<3t that 
Mrs. Gamp in Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit 
used to carry such about ivith her. 
Ganteine (aaidte-in), n. [Pr. gant, a glove.] 
A saponaceous composition, used to clean 
kid and other leather gloves. 

Gap (gap), v.t. pret. & pp. gai^ped-, ppr. 
gapping. 1. To notch or jag; to cut into 
teeth. ‘ A cut with a gap'd knife.’ Sterne. 
—2. To make a break or opening, as in a 
fence, wall, or the like. 

Ready ! take aim at their leader— their masses are 
.jrayyi’flt with our grape. Temtyson. 

Gape, n. [add.] pi A fit of yawning. 

Another hour of music was to give delight or the 
as real or affected taste for it prevailed. 

Aliss Austen. 

Gaper, n. [add.] One of the Eurylainiinco, 
a sub-family of flssirostral insessorial birds. 
Qaping-Btock (gap'ing-stok), n. A person 
or thing that is an object of open-mouthed 
wonder, curiosity, or the like. 

I was to be 3.gaping-stoc^ and a scorn to the young 
volunteers. Godsuin. 

Garb (gftrli), v.t. To dress; to clothe. Tenny- 
son. 

Garden-party (gllr'dn-pilr-ti), n. A select 
company invited to am entertainment held 
on the lawn or iii the garden attached to a 
private residence. 

Qaaogene (gas'o-jeu), n. Same as Gazo- 
gene. 

Gasolene, Gasoline (gas'o-leu, gas'o-lin), n. 
Same as Air-gas (which see). 

Gastroenteric (gas'tr5-eu-ter"ik), a. [Gr. 
gaster, stomach, entera, intestines.] Per- 
taining to tlie stomach and intestines. 
Gastrolith (gas'tro-lith), n. [Gr. gaster, the 
belly, and Hthos, a stone.] A concretion 
found in the stomach; speoitlcally, one of 
those concretions called crab’s ayes. See 
under Crab. 

Gastrophrenic (gas-trO-freiTik), a. [Gr. 
^/asfBr, stomach, yj/iren, the diaphragm.] 
Pertaining to the stomach and diaphragm, 
Gastrovaseular (gas-tro-vas'ku-16r), a. [Gr. 
yaiffer, stomach, E. vascular.] Pertaining 
alike to the stomach or digestive system, 
and the vascular or circulatory system; as, 
the gastrovaseular body-cavity of certain 
animals. 

Gastrula. [add.] In embryology, the form 
wliich a morula takes when one half be- 
comes folded in so as to line the other lialf, 
Gastrular (gas'tru-lOr), a. Pertaining to a 
gastrula or to gastrulation. 

Gastrulation (gas-tru-Ld'shon), n. In biol. 
formation of a gasti’ula; the process by 
which a germ changes from a morula or a 
hlastuia into a gastrula. 

Gate-money (gat'mu-ni), n. Money taken 
at a gate or entrance fur admission to see 
some open-air contest or performance. 

Gau (gou), n. [G.] A territorial and poli- 
tical division in ancient German states, in- 
cluding several villages or hundreds, and 
having a certain semi-independence. 

Gauneh (gUnsh), n. A Turkish mode of 
punishment. See Ganoh, u.f. E. Brooke. 
Gavage (ga-T£izh'), «. [Fr.] A method of . 
fattening poultry by which they are kept 
closely confined, and made to swallow de- 
finite miantities of food at intervals. 

Gazee (ga-ze'), ?i. One who is gazed at. 'Be- 
lieve both parties— gazer and gazee.' Be 
- Quineey. / ^ 

Geitonogamy ( gl-to-nog'.a-mi ), n. [ Gr. 
geiton, geito7ios, a neighbour, and gamos, 

: piarriage.] In 6of. a crossing between sep- 
arate flowers growing on the same plant. 
Gblastic (Je-las'tik), a. [Ctr, gelasti/eos, per- ■ 
taining?to laughter, gelastSs, a laugher, from 
gciced, ,to . laugh.] , Pertaining to laughter. 
‘Dilating and expanding the gelastic mus- 
cles.’ Toni-Brovm. 

GcIastiO ; (je-las'tik), n, . [See preceding.] 
Pate, far, fat, f;ill; me, met, her; pine. 


.Something capable of exciting smiles or 
laughter. [Bare.] , , , 

Happy man would be his dole who, when he had 
made up his mind in dismal resolution to a dreadful 
course of drastics, should find thati'e/nu’A'cr had been 
substituted, not of tlie Sardoiiian kind. Southey. 

Gelose(je'16s), M. [D, yeio, to congeal.] Same 
as Agarragar. 

Gelsemium. [add.] A drug prepared from 
the root of this plant and used in various 
diseases, including neuralgia, but rather 
dangerous. 

Gemmary. n. [add.] That branch of know- 
ledge which treats of gems or precious 
stones. Poe. [Bare.] 

Genealogy, n. [add.] Progeny ; offspring, 
generation, Ste7'ne.. [Bare.] 

Genuflect (je'nu-flekt), v.L To make a 
geimllection or genuflections; to kneel, as 
in woraliip. 0. \V. Holmes. 

Geogeny (je-oj'e-ni), a. [Gr. ge, earth, and 
gen, root of geyiesis, &c.] That branch of 
natural science which treats of the forma- 
tion of the earth ; geogony. 

Geology (or rather geogeny let us cjill it, that we 
may include .all tliose mineralogical and meteorologi- 
cal changes that tl>e word geology, as now used, re- 
cognizes but tacitly) is a specialised part of this spe- 
cial astronomy. ff. Spencer. 

Geognosis (je-og-no'sis), n. [Gr. ge, earth, 
and g7idsis, a knowing.] A knowledge of 
the earth. 

He has no bent towards exploration, or the enlarge- 
ment of oat geognosis. George Eliot. 

Geolatry (je-ol'a-tri), n. [Gr. ge, earth, and 
lati'eia, worship.] Earth-worship, or the 
worship of terrestrial objects. ‘Astrolatry 
in tlie East, and geolatry in the West.’ 
Sir G. Coo;. 

Geomorphology (jS'o-mor-fol"o-ji), n. 
IGeo-, from Gr. ge, the earth, and mor- 
phology.] The morphology of the earth ; a 
liranch of geographical science treating of 
the surface features of the earth and how 
they arise. 

I It was only after a time that Ramsay and Geikie 
among the English geologists, and Dana among the 
Americans, began to study what ive now call geo- 
morphology— causal description of the earth's 
present relief. E. 3^, Maciinder. 

Geopbagous O'e-of'a-gus), a. [See Geo- 
I’H AGISM.] Earth-eating; as, geophagous 
tribes. 

Geopliagy (je-of'a-ji), n. Geophagism; 
earth-eating. 

Geotectonic (je'6-tek-ton"ik), a. [Gr. ge, 
the earth, tekton, a builder,] Pertaining to 
tile building up or structure of any part of 
the eartli’s crust ; structural. 

Germanium (j6r-ma'm-um), «. [L. Ger- 
t/iania, Germany.] A metallic element dis- 
covered in 1885, of a grayish- white colour 
and fine lustre. 

Germicide (jfir-mi-sid), n. [From cem, and 
L. ecedo, to kill.] A substance that kills 
germs, especially the germs or microbes con- 
nected with certain diseases. 

Germiculture (jOrimi-kul-tur), n. The 
cultivation of gems; the artificial cultiva- 
tion of certain bacteria or disease germs for 
special purposes. 

Gesso (jes'so), n. (It., from L, gypsum, 
gypsum.] A sort of fine plaster used bv 
artists as a ground or surface for painting", 
or to form surface ornaments in relief. 
Gbawazee, Gbawazi (ga-wa'ze), n. The 
name given to a tribe of Egyptian dancing- 
girls : often confounded with the Aimes or 
A Imehs, who are principally female singers. 

The Glnrwuxee perform, unveiled, in the public 
streets, even to amuse the rabble. Zdite. 

GbazKga'ze), ». [Ar., contr. otghazi-Hd-din, 
champion of the faith.] A title of honour 
assumed by or conferred on those Moham- 
medans who have distinguished themselves 
in battle against the 'infidels’. 

Gbost-SOUl (gost'sei), ». A sort of ghost or 
apparition belonging to a living person 
leaving the body and returning to it at 
will : a belief held among some rude peoples. 

E. B. Tylor. 

GbOSt-word (gost'wSrd), n. A spurious 
word that has come into existence through 
a misprint, through the misreading of a 
manuscript, or similarly. Stef. 

Giallo - antico (ial'6-an-te"k6), m. [It. 
giallo, yellow, antico, ancient.] A fine 
yellow marble, much used in ancient Borne, 
and obtained from Ifumidia. 

Gib (Jib), v.i. To pull against the bit, as a 
horse, to jib. 

Gibus (zhe-biis), n. [Fr., said to be from the 
name of a hat-maker.] A crush hat ; an 
opera-hat. Thackeray. 


pin; note, not, mBve; tiibe, tub, bijll; 


Gigster (gig'stOr), -n. A horse suitable for a 
gig. ‘The gigster, or light harness horse.’ 
J. H. Walsh. 

Gilt, n. [add.] Gold; money. 

Three corrupted men, ... 

Have, for s^zlt of France, ~U guilt indeed J— 
Confirm’d conspiracy with fearful France. Shak 

Gilt-edged (gilt'ejd), a. Having the edges 
gilt or gilded, as writing paper or book-s. 
Popularly tlie term is applied to stocks or 
securities, the interest on which is absolutely 
safe, or as safe as in the case of any possible 
investment of money. 

Giiigelly (jin-jel'li), n. An Tridiau name of 
Scsamiun hidicum and Sesamum orientate 
and their seed. — Qmgelly oil, a bland oil of 
a fine quality exiiressed from the seeds of 
the Sesamum mdieum, often used in India 
as a salad-oil. It will keep for many ye.ars 
without becoming rancid. See Teel. 
Gingitic (jin-jit'ik), a. Pertaining to gin- 
gelly or its seed. 

(iingko (ging'ko), n. The Japanese name 
for the maidenhair- tree {Salishuria adian- 
tifolia). See Salisburia. 

Gin-twist (jin'twist), a. A kind of mixed 
drink in which gin is a chief ingredient. 

And at midnight, after the theatres, the young 
r.akes and viveurs come swaggering in, aiul call 
loudly lax gin-twist. Thackeray. 

Glacier, n, [add.] — Glacier tables, large 
stones found on glaciers supported on pedes- 
tals of ice. The stones attain this peculiar 
position by the melting away of the ice 
around them, ami the depression of its gen- 
eral surface by the action of the sun ami 
rain. The block, like an umbrella, protects 
the ice below it, from both; and accordingly 



Glacier Table. 


its elevation measures the level of the gla- 
cier at a former period. By and by the stone 
table becomes to'o heavy for the column of 
I ice on which it rests, or its eijuilibrum be- 
comes unstable, whereupon it topples over, 
and, falling on the surface of the glacier, 
defends a new space of ice, and begins to 
mount afresh. Prof. J. JD. Forbes. 
Glacier-snow (gla'shi-6r-sno), n. Same as 
A’JDe (which seep 

Glass-rope (glas'rop), n. A name given to 
a species of siliceous sponge (Hyalonana 
Sieboldii) found in Japan. It consists of a 
cup-shaped sponge-body, supported by a, 
rope of long twisted siliceous fibres, which 
are sunk in the mud of the sea bottom. 
Gliddery (glld'der-i), a. [Connected with 
glide.] Notaffording firm footing; slippery. 
‘A steep and gliddery stairway.' if. B. 
Blackmore. [Provincial.] 

Glimmer-gowk (glim'mer-gouk), w. Ati 
owl. Tennyson. [Provincial English.] 
Glissade (glis-ad'), n. [Fr. glissade, from 
glisser, to slide or glide, from D. glissen, to 
slide, allied to E. glide.] A sliding, e.spe- 
cially down a slope; a sliding step in dancing. 
— 2. A slope formed of loose earth, samt, 
&c., falling from a higher elevation. 

To tlic eastward I could see the greater part of 
Kimawenzi, rising grandly with its jagged peaks and 
smooth of golden sand. 

H. H. 3fohnston. . ! 

Gloam (glom), n. The twilight; gloaming. 

I .saw their starved lips in Hoe. gloam. 

With horrid warning gaped wide. Keats: - 

Globe (glob), v.i. To become round or globe- 
shaped. E. B. Browning. 

Gloomtb. (glomth), n. Gloom ; the state of 
being gloomy; partial darkness. ‘The 
gloomth of abbeys and cathedrals.’ H. 
Walpole. 

Glory I (glo'ri), v.t. To make glorious ; to 
magnify and honour; to glorify. Greene. 
Glory-pea (gl6'ri-pe), 'The common name 
of a fine leguminous shrub of Hew Zealand 
(Clianthuspunieeus), with beautiful crimson 
flowers. 
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Crloasoliyal (slos-sO-lii'iU), a. [Gr. (ilkma, 
tonprue, aud li. hyoid.} In anat. pertaining 
to the tongue and the hyoid hone. 
Glossopharyngeal (glos's6-fa-rin"je-al), «. 
[6r. gliissa, tongue, and pharynx, tlie 
pharynx.] Pertaining both to the tongue 
and pharynx, as, the glonaopharyngeal 
nerve. 

Glottic (glot'ik), a. Of or pertaining to glot- 
tology or glossology ; glottological. 
Glottogoiilc (glot-to-gon'ik), a. [Gv.gldtta, 
gWsm, thetoiigue, and gonog, origin,] Per- 
tainiug to the origin of speech or languages. 
Jiucy. Brit. 

Glottologist (glot-ol'o-iist), n. A student 
of orone versed in glottology; aglossologist. 
GlOUt (glout), ». [Akin toploftt.] A siillen 
or sulky look or manner ; a pout.— /u the 
glout, in the sulks. [Provincial English.] 

Mamma was in the gloiti mt\\ her poor cl.aiic(liter 
alltliew.ay. liic/tardson. 

Glow-lamp (glo'lamp), n. An electric lamp 
for the incandescent light. See Electkio 
in Siipp. 

Glucoside felu'k5-sid), n. [From glucose, 
and term, -ide.} One of a large group of 
substances, derived from animal or vege- 
table products, possessing the common pro- 
perty of yielding glucose. 

Gltii^y (glum'li), adv. In a glum or sullen 
manner ; with moroseness. 

Glutseofemoral {glu-te'6-fem"o-ral), a. 
[Glutmiis, and L, feymir, the thigh.] Per- 
taining both to the buttocks and the thigh. 
Glutin feiU'tin), n. Siime as Oliadine. 
Gnarl (narl), n. A growl ; a snarl. 

My caress provoked a lon^ guttural 

B, Bronti, 

Gnathic (nath'ik), a. [Gr. gnathos, the jaw.] 
Pertaining to the jaws. 

Gnathidium (na-thid'i-uin), n. [Dim. from 
Gr. gmthos, the jaw.] One of the two 
branches of the lower nmndihle of birds. 
Gnathism (tiath'izm), n. [See preceding.] 
Prominence of the jaws, especially promi- 
nence, of the , upper jaw. A . H. Keane. 
Gnomed (noin'ed), a. Haunted or inhabited 
by a gnome or gnomes, ‘ The haunted air 
and gnomed mine.’ Keats. 

Gnostic, a. [add.] Knowing; ■well-informed, 
skilful . Sir. W. Soott. [Old slang. ] 
Gnostically (nos'tlk-al-li), adv. In a gnos- 
tic or knowing manner; skilfully. Sir W. 
Scott. : 0hi slang.} 

Goadster (god'ster), n. One who drives with 
a goad ; a goadsnian. Carlyle. 
Goat-pepper (got‘pep-6r), n. A species of 
Cayenne pepper {Capsicum frutescens). 
Godshouse t (godz'hous), n. An almshouse. 
Camden. 

Gold-crest (gold'krest), ?i. A name given 
eispecially to the Regulus cristatus, a very 
small European bird with be.autiful golden 
feathers on tlle topof the head; the kinglet, 
or golden-crested wren. See Eesulus. 
Golden, a. [add.}~Qolden Jleeae, an order of 
knighthood: the Toison d’or. See under 
Toison.—GoWwi rose, in the M. Cath. Ch. .an 
ornament of gold, in the form of a rose, con- 
,secrated by the pope on the fourth Sunday 
in Lent, and sent to some favoured per- 
sonage. 

Golden-crested (gold'en-krest-ed); a. Hav- 
ing a golden cvest.—Oolden-erested Wren. 
See GOLD-OBBST, above. 

Gold-mole (gokVmol), n. The chrysochlore 
(which see), 

Gombeen-man (gdni-ben'man), 7*. [Ir.] 

In Ireland, a money-lender of the minor 
cla.ss]: who lends to poor people at : a high 
rate of intei-est. 

Gombo (gom'bo), n. See Abelmosohus. 
Gompbolite (gom'fe-lit), n. [Gr. gornphos, 
a nail, and lithos, stone.] Same as Nagelfiuh. 
Gonangiiim (go-nau'ji-uin), 71. [Gr. gonos, 
offspring, and angeion, a vessel.] In zool. 

■ same as Gomtheea. 

Goneoclinic{guii'e-d-klin"ik), a. [Gr. goneus, 
goneos, a parent, and Iclino, to incline.] 

: : Said of hybrids that show a marked resem- 
blance to one or otlier parent instead of 
standing midway between. 

Goody (giid'i), a. Mawkishly vvell-inten- 
tioned. See Goody-«o6ix 

All this may he mere geoiiy vivutkaess and twaddle 
oiimypart. SierUng.. 

Googdl (gb'gul),- a. See Babsamodendeon. 
Goor (gbr), 71. , See DziGflBl'Ai. 

Goora-nut (gor'a-nut). See Coba-ntjo'. 
Gooseberry-motb (gos'be-ri-moth), n. See 
: Magpie-moth . 

Gordlaned (gozMi-and), «. [Alluding to the 
well-known expression a Gordian knot.} 

eh, fl7iain; 6h, Sc. loch-, g, go; j, job; 
Von. IL 


Tjed or bound up in a knot; knotted. 
Keats. [Poetic.] 

Gorgonzola (goi"-gon-z6'la), 7i. A kind of 
ewe-milk cheese made in Italy .and named 
after a village not far from Milan; also a 
cheese made in imitation of this. 
GotbicaUy(goth'i-kal-li), «tie. In the Gothic 
style of architecture. * A long aisle arched 
gothicallij overhead,’ Thackeray. 

Gouacbe, (gu-lish), n. [Fr.j 1. A method of 
painting in water-colours, the colours being 
so ntixe'd as to present a dead opaque sur- 
f.ace. — 2, The pigment or mixture of pig- 
ments so used. 

Go'wdie, Go'wdy (gou'di), n. [From gmvd. 
So. for gold.} A tlsh of the goby family; 
a divigonet. [Scotch.] See Callvonimus. 
Graafian (griif'i-an), a. [From Regnier de 
Graaf, a Dutch physician of the seventeenth 
century.] Graafian vesicles, in anat. uumer- 
ous.smaliglobulartransparentfolIieIesfound 
in the ovaries of mammals. Small at first 
and deeply bedded in the ovai-y, they gr.adu- 
ally approach the surface, and finally burst 
and discharge the ovum. 

Graey (gra'si), a. Pertaining to or teaching 
the doctrines of gr.aee; evangelical. ‘ A gracy 
sermon like a Presbyterian,’ Pepys. [Hare.] 
Gradate (gra'dat), v.t. [From grade, grada- 
tion.] To form with a series of grade.s or 
gradations; to cause to pass gradually from 
one siiade or tint to .another. 

Grad'Uate, t). [add.] in England the regular 
usage is to say that a pei’son graduates (tak^s 
an academical degree); in the United States 
they say that he is graduated. 
Graham-bread (gram'bred), n. [From the 
name of an American lecturer on dietetics.] 
A name given in the United States to brown- 
bread. 

Grand-aunt (grand'ant), n. The aunt of 
one’s father or mother. 

Grand-ducal (grand-duk'al), a. Pertaining 
to a grand-duke, grand-duchess, or grand- 
duchy. 

Grand-uncle (grand'ung-kl), 7i. The uncle 
of one’s father or mother. 

Grangerlsm (gran'jer-izm), n. [Prom the 
Eev. Janies Granger, who In 1769 published 
a Biographical History of England, a work 
that various people illustrated by this 
method.] The practice of illustrating books 
by prints or other illustrations derived froni 
various sources, often by simply cutting 
them out of other books; the mutilation of 
various books for the illustration of one. 
Grangerite (gran'j6r-it), n. A person who 
practises Grangerlsm (which see), or collects 
liooks illustrated on this system. 
Grangerize (gran'j6r-iz), v. t. To treat by the 
method called Grangerism. See above. 
Graphologic, Graphological (givaf-d-loj'ik, 
grat'-6-loj'ik-al), «. Pertaining to graph- 
ology. 

Graphologist (g-raf-ol'o-jist), 7i. One who 
practises graphology. 

Graphology (graf-oTo-ji), 71. [Gr. graphe, 
writing, and logos, doctrine.] The study of 
handwriting as a means of judging of the 
writer’s character. 

Graspingness (grasp'ing-nes), 7i. The state 
or character of being grasping; rapacity, 
liichardson, 

Graspless (graspTes), a. Not grasping; 
having no grasp ; relaxed. Coleridge. 
Grassant (gras' ant), a. [L. grassari, to be 
moving about.} Moving about; stirrizig; in 
full swing. ‘Malefactors and cheats every- 
where ,0'mss«7it.’ Roger North. 
Gra’V'e-fello'W (grav'fel-16), 71 . One who lies 
in the same grave as anotlier; the sharer of 
a grave. ‘ The grave-fellow of Elisha raised 
with the touch of his hones.’ Fuller. 
Graye-man (grav'man), n. A sexton; a 
gravedigger. TUrn. Combe. 

Gravlgrade (gra'vi-gnid), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Gravigrada; as, tbe gravigrade 
family includes the extinct megatherium, 
mylodon, <fec. , 

Gray, a. ladd.}— Gray cotton. Gray goods, a 
commercial name for unbleached and un- 
dyed cotton cloth. , , 

Gray, Grey (gra), v.t. To cause to become 
gray; to change to a gi’ay colour, 

Canst thou undo a winkle. 

Or change but the complexion of one hair ! 

■Vet thou Irasl.gT'ry ’ d a thousand. S/tirlej'. 

Grecian, 71, [add.] A gay roistering fellow. 
‘.A tvell-bootcd Grecwi in a fustian frock 
and jockey cap.:’ Graves. See under Geig. 
Green (gren). v.i. To grow green; to become 
covered with verdure; to be verdurous. 
‘Yonder greening tree.’ Tennyson. ‘ By 
greening slope arid singing flood.’ Whittier. 

fi, Fr. t07i; ng, swig; TH, f/ieu; th, i/tin; 


Greenth (gronth), n. The- qu.ality of i.ieiiig 
green; greenness'. ‘ The gleattm and greentk 
of summer.’ George Eliot. 

I found my garden brown and bare, but these rains 
have recovered H%s gy-eenth, //, Walpole. 

Grim (grim), v.t. To make grim; to give a 
forbidding aspect to. Carlyle. 

Grippe (grip), n. [Fr., from gripper, to 
seize. See GRii'.] A name for inilueuza, 
common in America. 

Grizzle (griz'l), v.i. To grow gr.ay or grizzly ; 
to become gray -haired. Emerson. 

Grobian (grob'i-an), n. [6., from groh, 
coarse.) A coarse, ill-bred fellow; a rude 
lout ; a boor. ‘ Grohians and sluts.’ Bur- 
ton. 

He who is a gmhiaji in his own *ompany will 
sooner or later become a grobian in tli.-tt of his 
friends. Kingsley. 

Grog (grog), v.l. pret. & pp. grogged; ppr. 
grogging. 1. 'To make into grog by mixing 
water with spirits.— 2. To extract grog from, 
by pouring hot water into an empty spirit 
cask, by which means a weak spirit may be 
extracted from the wood. 

Ground-game (ground'gam), n. A name 
given to hares, rabbits, and the like, as dis- 
tinguislied from wiuged-game, as pheasants, 
grouse, partridges, Ac, 

Ground-thrush (gronnd'thrush), n. See 
CINCBOSOMA. 

Grouse-shoot (grous'shiit), 7i. A shooting 
of grouse ; an occasion on which grouse are 
shot. G. Saintsbury. 

Growler, tt. [add.] A four-wheeled cab. 
[C'olloq. or Sbing.] 

Grubby (grub'i), a. [From verb to grub.} 
Dirty; unclean. ‘A grubby lot of sooty 
sweeps or colliers.’ Hood. 

Grudgment (gruj'ment), n. The act of 
grudging; discontent; dissatisfaction. 
Browning. [Eare.] 

Grufb (graft), v.t. [Origin doubtful.] To 
begrime ; to befoul ; to besmear. ‘ ’Is iiiiase 
sa grvfted wi’ snuff.’ Tennyson. [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Gruiform (grd'i-form), a. [I. grus, a crane, 
forma, form. ] Having the form or structure 
of the crane (the bird). 

Grumpish (grum'pish), a. [From grumpy.} 
Surly; gridf; cross; grump.v. ‘If you, 
blubber or look grumpish.' Mrs. Trollope. 
Gruy^re (grO-yar), 7i. [From Qruy'eres, a 
small town in the canton of Freiburg, 
Switzerland.] A kind of Swiss cheese held 
in much repute. It is made of large size, 
is firm and dry, and exhibits numerous cells 
of considerable magnitude. 

Guffaw (guf-fftO, v.i. To bunst into a loud 
or sudden la'ugli, Carlyle. 

Guidelessaess (gXd'Ies-nes), n. The state 
or condition of being guideless; want of 
guidance. ‘To light with poverty and 
guidelcssness.' Kingsley. 

Guldouiail (gwe-dd'ni-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Guido Aretino, or to the hexachordal 
system of music said to be introduced by 
liim. 

Guilala (gwe-lafla), n. See Bilalo. 

Guile (gil), 71. [Fr. piMHer, to ferment.] A 
brewer’s vat for wort or fermenting liquor. 
See GVBE. Surift. 

Guillotinemeat (gil-lo-ten'ment), 71. De- 
capitation by means of the guillotine. 
Carlyle. 

Guinea-pig. [add.] A derogatory name 
for a person who gets himself made a 
director of various companies solely for the 
sake of the fees received. 

Gula. [add.] 1. lii entomol. a part con- 
nected with the mouth of certain insects. 
—2, In ornith, the upper part of the throat 
of a bird. 

Gulden (gliPden), n. The florin of Austria- 
Hungary and Holland, nominally equal to 
2s. British money. 

Gulf (gulf), v.t. To engulf; to absorb or 
swallow up, as in a gulf. ‘ Gulfed with Pro- 
serpine and 'lantalus.’ Swinburne. 

Gumby (gum'M), n. A kind of drum used 
by the negroes of the West Indies, made out 
O'f a piece of a hollow tree, about 6 feet long, 
with a skin braced over it. 3Iich. Scott. 
Gunnel (gun'el), ti. A kind of fish. See 
Bcttekfish. 

Gunyab (gun'yii), 71. [Australian.] A rude 
hut or shelter of the Australian aborigines. 
Gup, Gup-sbup (gup, gup'shup), n. In 
India, gossip ; tattle ; topics of the time and 
. place ; current rumours. 

Gustflil (gust'ful), a. Attended with gusts; 
gusty. ‘ A p-itsi/zd April morn.’ Tenny- 
son. ' 
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Guttur (gut'er). n. IL.] Tiu) throat, 
especially, in ormth. the throat or front of 
the neck of a bird. 

Guzzle, ». {add.] Drink ; intoxicating li- 
quora. ‘ Threepenny guzzle' Tom Brown. 

Gymiiasial (jim-na'zi-al), a. Pertaining to 
a gymnasium; pertaining to a secondary 
•si-hool preparatory to the universities. 

GyaiaoWastiC (jim-nd-blas'tik), a. [Gr. 
pywinos, nak«d, and6fa«tos, ahud.] Applied 
lu those Hydrozoa in which the nutritive 
and reproductive buds are not protected by 
horny receptacles. Allman. 

Gynseconitis (ji-ne'k5-ni"tis), n. [Gr. gynai- 
konltis, from gyne, gynaikoa, a woman.] 1. 
Part of a dwelling-house appropriated to 
the women, as among the ancient Greeks.— 
2. Part of a Greek church in whicli the 
women sit. 

Gynseolatry, Gyneolatry(jin-e-ol'a-tri), n. 
[Gr. gyne, a woman, and latreia, worship.] 
Tlio extravagant adoration or worship of 
woman. J. It Loivell. 

Gynethusia (jin-e-thu'sl-a), n. [Gr. gyne, a 
woman, and thusia, a sacrifice, an onering.] 
Tim sacrifice of women. [Bare.] 

GyrationalOi-ra'shon-al), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or oharacterized by gyration; as, gym- 
tional movements. R. A. Proctor. 

Gyrostat (ji'ro-stat), n. [Gr. gyros, a circle, 
and sfatiitos, stationary.] A modification 
of the gyroscope devised to illustrate tlie 
dynamics of rotating rigid bodies. It con- 
sists essentially of afly-wdieel with a massive 
rim, fixed on the middle of an axis which can 
rotate on flue steel pivots inside a rigid case. 

Gyrus (ji'rua), n. pi. Gyri (ji'rl.) [L. gyrus, 
from Gr.yi/ro,s, a circle.] A gyre; a circular 
turn; a convolution : applied specifically in 
anat. to certain rounded ridges on the sur- 
face of the brain. 
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HahUable (hab'il-a-bl), a. [See Habila- 
MESO'.] Capable of being clothed. ‘The 
whole habitable and hahilabU globe.' 
Carlyle. 

Habilatory (hab'il-a-to-ri), a. Pertaining 
to liabiliments or clothing. ‘ The arcana of 
Mhilatory art.’ Ld. Lytton. 

Hacklet (hak'let), n. A marine bird: pro- 
bably one of the shear-waters. Kingsley. 
Hactelog (hak'iog), n. A chopping-block. 
‘A kind of editorial haaklog on which . . . 
to chop straw.’ Carlyle. 
Hadrosaurus(hadT6-sg-rus),M. [Gr. kadros, 
stout, bulky, and sauros, a lizard.] A fossil 
lizard of the order Dlnosauria reaching the 
length of twenty-eight feet, having the 
teeth in several rows, and feeding on vege- 
table substances. 

Hsematocrya (he-ma-tok'ri-a), n. pi. [Gr. 
haima, haimatos, blood, and kryos, cold.] 
Prof. Owen’s name for the cold-blooded 
vertebr.ates, fishes, ampliibians, and reptiles. 
Hsematocryal (he-ma-tokTi-al), a. In zooi. 
pertaining or belonging to the Hajinatocrya; 
cold-blooded. 

HEematoulailia, Hsemoplillia (he'ma-to- 
fll-i-Ui heTOo-fll-i-a), n. [Gr. haima, haimatos, 
blood, and pHfos, loving.] In paf/ioh a con- 
stitutional weakness manifested by a ten- 
dency to excessive bleeding from very slight 
injuries, or even spontaneously, the result 
often being death. In such persons a cut of 
the finger, a leech-bite, or the extraction of a 
tooth, may cause a flow of blood that proves 
quite Uncontrollable. 

HsematOtherma (he'nia-to-ther"ma), n. pi. 
[Gr. haima, haimatos, hloo A, and thermos, 
warm.] Prof. Owen’s name for the warm- 
blooded vertebrates, which include the 
mammals and birds. : 

Hsematothemaal (h§'ma-to-ther"mal), d. 
In goof, pertaining or belonging to the 
HasinatOtherma ; warm-blooded. 

Hagweed (hag'wed), n. A name for the 
common broom, in allusion to the popular 
superstition that luigs or w'itches rode 
through the air on broom-sticks. 

: For awful coveys of terrible tilings . . . ■ ■ 

On broom-sticks, and leathern wings, 

, Are hovering round the hut. Rood,. 

Hair-splitter (hfir'spHt-cr), ? 1 . One given 
to hair-splitting or making nice distinctions 
in reasoning. Re Quincey, 

Half) n. [add,] A schoolboys’ term for a 
Be.S5ton, a contraction of half-year-, the term 
between vacations. T, HugAes . : , 
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Half-baked (hiif'bakt), a. Not thoroughly 
baked ; hence, raw ; inexperienced ; silly. 

He treated hiscoiisia as a sort of harmless hinatic, 
and, as they say in Devon, half-baked. Ki7igsky. 

Halfliugt (hafling). n. A halfpenny; the 
half of an old silver penny, ‘Not a silver 
penny, not a haljling.’ Sir W. Scott. 
Half-mast(haf mast), n. The position when 
it flag is suspended not from the top of its 
Staff or pole but about lialf-way down, 
Usually as a mark of respect for tlie dead, 
Halfness (haf'nes), ■». The state of being 
lialf ; incompleteness; incomplete character. 
JJhnersoti. , , 

Half-round, n. [add.] t A hemisphere. 
' This fair half-round, this ample azure sky. 
Prior. 

Half-timer (hiif'tim-er), n. A pupil at an 
elementary school wlio attends only about 
half the normal time, being at work the re- 
mainder of the school-day. 

Half-truth (haf'trbth), n. A proposition or 
statement only partially true, or that only 
conveys p.art of the truth. E. B. Browning. 
Halite (hal'it), n. [Gr. hals, salt, and lithos, 
stone.] Common salt when in the form of 
rock-salt. 

Halitherium (ha-li-the'ri-um), ?i. [Gr. 
hals, halos, the sea, and therion, a beast.] 
A fossil cetaceous animal of the order ,Sire- 
nia, closely allied to the dugongs or sea- 
cows, found in the tertiary system. 
Hall-mark, [add.] Hence, fig. any mark 
or stamp of genuineness or excellence. 
Hama (ha'ma), n. Same as Ama. 

Hamite (Irnm'it), n. A descendanc of Ham, 
one of the sons of Noah; an Ethiopian; a 
negro. 

Hammer, n. [add.]— Hammer and tongs, 
a colloquial expression meaning with great 
noise, vigour, or violence; violently; vigor- 
ously. ‘While you were pelting away ham- 
mer and tongs.’ Riekens. 

Hand-flower Tree, n. Same as Cheiros- 
temon platanoides. See Cheieostemon. 
Handjar (hand'jfir), n. [Ar. khan-djar.] 
A kind of dagger. ‘Armed with all the 
weapons of Palikari, handjar s and yata- 
ghans ' Disraeli. 

Hand-list (hand'list), n. A concise list of 
things (as of books) for easy reference. 
Handshaking (hand'shak-ing), n. The shak- 
ing of hands in a friendly way. 

Handspring (hand'spring), n. A kind of 
somersault m which the performer touches 
the ground with the palms of his hands 
when his feet are raised in the air. 

Hanger, w. [add.] An elementary chamoter 
traced by children in learning to write, often 
spoken of in conjunction with pot-hooks. 
Hanging-compass (hang'ing-kum-pasX n. 
See under Compass. 

Hanging-post (hang'ing-post), n. The post 
on wliicli a door or gate is linng or hinged. 
Hanging-wall (hang'ing-wgl), n. Inm-ming, 
the upper wall of an inclined vein; the rock 
which hangs over the lode. Hre. 

Hara-kiri (ha'ra-ki'ri). Same as Harri- 
karn. 

Harateen (ha-ra-ten'). Same as Harrateen. 
Hard-bitten (hard'bit-n), a. [Comp, fair- 
spoken.] Sharp-tongued. ‘A shrewd, kew'd- 
ftiffeii, choleric old fellow.’ Kingsley. 

Hare, [add.]— Hare and hounds, a game in 
which persons called ‘hares’ are cliased by 
others called ‘ hounds ’ who start sonie time 
after them and try to overtake them, being 
guided by scraps of paper (‘scent’) let fall 
by the ‘ hares ’ : called also a paper-chase, 
Harman-beckt (har’man-hek),7i. Same as 
Beck-harman. Sir W. Scott. 

Harsben (harsh'n), ®.i. l. To render h,arsh 
or hard and rough. Kingsley. Toi-ender 
peevish, morose, or austerp. 

Three years of prison wight be some excuse for a 
soured and Aar-jAexeif spirit. dCing-sley. 

Harvestry (hftr'vest-ri), n. The act or 
operation of harvesting; that which is 
reaped and gathered in; crop . Swinburne, 
Hash, n. [add.]— To make a AasH, to cut or 
knock to pieces; to destroy or ruin. /Bold 
Drake, the chief who made a fine hash of all 
the powers of Spain.* R H. Barham. 
Hateable Oiat'a-bl), a. Same as Eatable. 
Carlyle. 

Hat-stand, Hat-tree (hat'stand,hat'trS),n. 
A stand for hanging hats on. 

Hatt (hat), 91, Same as Hatfi-s7,ien/, 

Having (haying), a. : Covetous; greedy. 

Martha, more lax on the-subject of primogeniture, 
was .sorty to think that Jane was so ‘A uotk/’, 

. ■ ■ ■' George Eliot. 

Hawbuck (hft'buk), n. ; [Lit; hedge-buck, 


pine, pin; ndte, not, ni6ve; tube, tub, bpll 


the huio- being the same as haw- of haw- 
thorn.] An unmannerly lout; a clown. 
Hood. 

Hawkish (hsk'lsh), a. Pertaining to or re- 
sembling a hawk; rapacious; fierce. ‘Of 
temper most accipitral, hawkish, aquiline.’ 
Carlyle. 

Hawmfhgm), v.i. To lounge; to loiter; to 
loaf. Tennyson. [Provincial English. ] 
Hay, n. [add.]— To make hay. to throw thlng.s 
into confusion; to scatter everything about 
in disorder. H. Kingsley. [Colloq.] 
Hay-asthma (ha'ast-ma), n. Same as Hay- 
fever. Southey. 

Hazard, [add,] In golf, a general term for 
a bunker or any other piece of bad ground. 
Hazel-grouse (ha'zel-grous), n. Bonasa (or 
Bonasia) sylvestris, a kind of grouse occur- 
ring over a great part of continental Europe 
and Asia, inhabiting heaths, thickets, 
woods, &c. 

Heap, n. [add.]— To strike all of a heap, 
to throw into bewilderment or perplexity; 
to confound; to surprise or astonish to an 
extreme degree. See Aheaf. 

Now was I ag’ain struck all of a heap. However, 
soon recollecting’ myself, ‘Sir,’ said 1, *I have not 
the presumption to hope such an honour 

Richardsou. 

Heaped (hept), p. and a. Piled or raised 
into a heap.— Heaped measure, quantity 
ascertained by he.aping up tlie goods in the 
measure. Such measure is used for coals, 
potatoes, fruit, or other goods which can- 
not be conveniently stricken, that is, made 
level with the top of the measure by passing 
a straight bar over it. 

Heart-certain (hiirt's6r-tan or hfirt'sAivtin), 
n. ’Thoroughly sure or certain. 

One felt heart-certain that he could not miss 
His quick-gone love. Keats. 

Hearth-stead (harth'sied), n. The place of 
the hearth. ‘His father’s hearth-stead,’ 
Southey. 

Heart-shake (hart'shak), n. A defect in 
timber characterized by cracks extending 
from the pith outwards. 

Heat, n. [add.] Sexual excitement or tle- 
•sire in animals. 

Hehdomadally (heb-dom'ad-al-li), ftde. 
In a hebdomadal manner; by the week; from 
week to week. Contemp. Rev. 
Hecatontome (hek'a-ton-tom), «. [Gr. 
hekaton, a hundred, and tamos, a, volume.] 
An aggregate of a hundred volumes. 
‘Whole hecatontomes of controversy.' 
Milton. [Bare.] 

Hectastyle (hek'ta-stil), a. An incomet 
form for Aeam'iyffi. Refoe. 

Hederate t (he'de-rat), v.t. [L. hedera.iyy.] 
To adorn or crown with ivy. ‘Neither 
laureated nor /lecimifcd poet.’ Fuller. 
Hedge-Wine (hej'win), n. Poor, worthless, 
or very inferior wine. ‘ Homely cakes and 
harsh Ttedj/e-tofne.' Chapman. 

Hedonics (he-don'iks), n. [See Hedonic.] 
That branch of ethics which treats of the 
doctrine of pleasure; the science of active 
or positive pleasure or enjoyment. 

HeelhaU (hel'bal), n. A composition for 
blackening the heels of shoes, and used also 
for taking impressions from engraved plates, 
monumental brasses, <6:c. ‘ A rubbing of a 
monumental brass done with heelball upcu 
white paper.’ Scotsman Eeibspaper. 
Heliograph, 91 . [add.] The name is often 
used for any of the instruments known a.s 
the heliostat (which see). " 

Heliograph (heTi-o-graf), v.t. and i. 'To 
convey or communicate by means of a 
heliograph, heliostat, or similar instrument. 
Heliography. [add. ] Th e m etliod of com- 
municating to a distance liy means of the 
heliograph or heliostat, that is, by the sun',s 
rays reflected from mirrors. 

HellograTare: (he'li-6-gra-vur), n. [Gr. 
h0os, the sun, and Pr. gravure, engraving.] 
1. A method of engraving by means of 
photography; photo-engraving.— 2. A print 
produced in this way. 

Heliotropically (heTi-o-trop"ik-al-li), adv. 
In a heliotropic manner; by turning towmrds 
the sun dr the light.: Darwin. 

Helium (heTi-mn), [Prom Gr. helios, the 
sun, from the bright yellow' line of its spec- 
trum.] A recently discovered gaseous 
element, 218 times as heavy as hydrogen, 
hut next to it the lightest element known, 
found in several somewlnit rare minerals. 
Hellenism, n. [add.] '.rhe type of char- 
acter usually considered peculiar to the 
ancient Greeks or Hellenes, marked by love 
of Intelleetual and physical culture, and of 
the beautiful in art and nature. 


Pate, fiir, fat, fgH; 


me, met, her; 
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Heloderma (he-lo-ddr'ma), n. [Gr. helos, a 
Tiail, a stud, a wart; or knob, ari<l derma, 
skin.J k Ilexicanseiiusof veiKunoufili/ards, 
the only venomous lizards kIlo^rn, A speci- 
rneu of one of the species, II. horrldum. 



Heloderma horridum. 


was brought to the Zoological Gardens, 
London, in 1882, !uid was then conclusively 
proved to be venomous, having killed a 
guinea-pig in tlsree minutes by its bite. All 
its teeth are furnished witli poison glands. 
S, horridum is about 3 feet long ; the body 
is rather thick and squat, and covered with 
numerous rough scales. It forms burrows 
under the roots of trees, is nocturnal in 
habits, and is said to feed on insects, worms, 
niillipeds, ifec. 

Hemathennal (he - ma - ther'mal), n. Per- 
taining or relating to the hematherms; 
hsematothennal. 

Hematophilia. See Hiematophilia (in 
Supp.). 

Hemispheroid (he-mi-sfer'oid), n. The 
half of a spheroid. 

Hemostatic (he-mo-stat'ik), n. [Gr. haima, 
blood, and staWm, causing to stand.] Re- 
lating or pertaining to stagnation of the 
blood ; causing stagnation of the blood. 
HenecLuen (hen'e-ken), «, [Sp.] A valuable 
fibre obtained from one or more specie.s 
of agave, cultivated more particularly in 
Yucatan, and also called Sisal hemp. 
Henotheism (hen'o-the-izm), n. [Gr. heia, 
hums, one, and theos, god.] The belief in 
or worship of one god or deity as supreme 
among others; the worship of a deity as 
peculiarly belonging to some people or tribe. 

If we must have a general name for the earliest 
form of religion among the Veclic Indians it can be 
. neither Monotheism or Polytheism, but only ffeiio- 
thtism. Max Milller. 

Henotic (he-not'ik), a. [Gr. Mis, henos, one.] 
Tending to make one, to unite, or to recon- 
cile; harmonizing. Gladstone. 

Henpeck (hen'pek), n. The rule or govern- 
ment of a husband by his wife; henpecking. 
‘Dying of heartbreak coupled with /lenjpecA;.’ 
Carlyle. [Rare.] 

Hepatologist (hep-a-tol'o-jist), n. One who 
is skilled in hepatolog.y. 

Hepatology (hep-a-tol'o-ji), n. [Gr. hepar, 
hepatos, the liver, logos, discourse.] The 
branch of medicine or physiology that deals 
with the liver. 

Hepatotomy (hep-a-tot'o-mi), n. [Gr. 
hepar, hepatos, tlie liver, and tome, a cut- 
ting.] The operation of cutting into the 
liver.' ' „ 

Heptad (hep'tad), n. [Gr. heptas, heptados, 
a unity of seven, from hepta, seven.] In 
ehein. an atom whose equivalence is seven 
atoms of hydrogen, or which can be com- 
bined ivith, substituted for, ori-eplaced by 
seven atoms of hydrogen. 

Heroize (hs'ro-iz), v.t. To represent as 
hei’oie; to give the character of hero or 
demigod to. ’ Heroized forms of the god 
of the dead.’ Ency. Brit. 

Heroum, Heroon (he-ro'um, he-ro'on), n. 
[L. /lereiim, Gr. Aeroora, SeeHEKo.] Among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans a shrine or 
temple in nlembry of a hero. 

[Andromache] was supposed to have died at Per- 
. gamus, where, in after years, a heroum was erected 
to her memory. Smith’s Diet, of Biog. 

.Herringer (her’ing-br), n. A person en- 
gaged rn herring-fishery. ‘ Merchant skip- 
pers and herringers.’ Kingsley. 
HeBperomis (hes-per-or'nis), n. [Gr. hes- 
peros, evening, :the west, and ornis, a bird.] 
A fossil genus of swimming birds found in 
the chalk formation of Kansas; grebe-like 
birds about 6 feet long, with rudimentary 
or abortive wings, and having jatvs armed 
with teeth, which are not set in sockets, 
hut in a common groove. 
HestJiogeiiUS(hes-tho'jen-us), a. [Gr. esthes, 
clothing, root gen, to produce.] In ornithol. 


ch; eftain; dh. Sc. locA; g, go; ^ j, job; 


covered with down when hatched, as the 
young of certain birds. 

Hetairism (lie-tiTizm), Same as Ileta- 
rkm. Sir j. Luhhoek. 

Heterocercy (he'te-ro-3er"si). n. The ehar- 
aeter of being heterocercal; inequality in 
the lobes of the tail in fishes. 

Heterodoat (he'te-ro-dont, a. [Gr. heteros, 
different, and odous, odontos, a tooth.] Hav- 
ing teeth differing among each other, as 
molars, incisors, &e. : opposed to Imnodont. 
Heteroscious (he-te-re'shus), a. Pertaining 
to or cliaracterized by hetermcism. 
Heteroecism (he-te-re'sizm), n, [Gr. heteros, 
different, and oileos, a house.] A condition 
characterized by a different state of develop- 
ment occurring in a parasitic organism as 
it changes its seat from one body or ‘host’ 
to another. 

Heteroecismal (lie'te-re-siz"mal), a. Per- 
taining to or characterized by hetermcisni. 
Heterogamy (he-te-rog'a-mD, n. The state 
or quality of being heterogamous; mediate 
or indirect fertilization of plants. 
Heterology (he-te-rol'o-ji), w. [Gr, heteros, 
different, logos, relation, analogy.] In biol. 
want or absence of analogy betw'een parts, 

! resulting from their consisting of different 
elements, or of the same elements in differ- 
ent proportions; difference in structiire 
from tlie type or nomial form resulting 
from morbid action. 

Heteromorphism, n. [add.] l. The state or 
quality of being heteromorphic; existence 
under different forms at different stages of 
development. — 2, In hot. the property of 
having flowers differing from one another 
in the nature of their reproductive organs. 
Heteromorphy (he'te-ro-mor-fl), n. Same 
as Ueteromorpimm. 

Heteronomous (he-te-ron'om-iis), a. Per- 
taining or relating to heteronomy; sulijeet 
to the law of another. 

Heteronomy (he-te-roiTo-mi), n. [Gr. he- 
teros, different, and nennos, a law.] Subor- 
dination or subjection to the law of another; 
opposed to autonomy, especially, in the 
Kantian philosophy, the being governed or 
guided by the laws or restrictions imposed 
on us by nature or by our appetites, passions, 
and desires, and not by reason. 

Heteronym (he'te-ro-nim), n. [Gr. heteros, 
other, unoma, a name.] 1. A word having 
the same spelling as another, but a different 
pronunciation and meaning; as lead the 
verb and lead the metal.— 2. /Another name 
for the same thing. 

Heteropliagous (he-te-rofa-gus), a. [Gr. 
heteros, other, phagein, to eat.] In ornithol. 
requiring to be fed by their parents, as tlie 
young of certain birds. 

Heterophemy (he-te-rof e-mi), «. [Gr. he- 
teros, different, -Andphemi, to speak.] 1. The 
saying of one thing when another is meant; 
.speciflcaliy, a disordered or morbid mental 
condition which leads to the saying or writ- 
ing of one thing when another is meant.— 
2. Mispronunciation. 

Heteroplastic (he'te-ro-plas"tik), a. [Gr. 
heteros. different, and plastilcos, plastic, 
from ; lasso, to form.] Same as Heterolo- 
gous. ' 

Heterosporous (he-te-ros'po-rus), a. [Gr. 
heteros, different, sporos, seed. ] In hot. 
having spores of different kinds; having 
uiierospores and inacrospores, or male and 
female spores. 

Heterotactous (he'te-ro-tak"tus), a. Per- 
taining to or characterized by heterotaxy. 
Heterotaxy (lie'te-ro-tak"si), n. [Gr. he- 
teros, different, and taxis, arrangement.] 
Arrangement different from that existing in 
a normal form or type ; confused, abnormal, 
or heterogeneous arrangement or struc- 
ture. 

Heterotopous (he-te-rot'o-pus), a. Per- 
taining to or characterized by heterotopy. 
Heterdtopy (he-te-rot'o-pi), »i. [Gr. heteros, 
different, and topos, place.] Disarrange- 
ment in order or position; displacement; 
in Mol. abnormal position of an organ or 
structure. 

Hexateuch (heks'a-tuk), n. [Gr. hex, six, 
and teuchos, a book.] The first six books of 
the Old Testament as forming one whole. 
Hey-^O-mad (ha'go-mad). A colloquial ex- 
pression implying an extreme degree, ab- 
sence of restraint, or the like. 

-Away they go cluttering like hey-go-mad. Sterne. 

Hey-pass (ha'pas), inter j. An expression 
used by jugglers during the performance of 
their feats, and equivalent: to change or 
disappear suddenly; presto! JffiJpn. 


Hiding (hid'ing), ». A flogging, thrashing, 
or beating. [Colloq,] 

I w, isn’t going to slied tlie beggar's blaod ; I was 
only going to give him a hiding tea hia impuiiencc. 

C, Rendi. 

High, a. [add.]— fifpA wine, the strong spirit 
obtained by the redistillation of the low 
wines, or a strong alcoholic product obtained 
by rectification. 

High-horse (hi-hors), n. See imdw lIioH. 
Hiu-fever (hil'fe-v6r), n. Same as J single- 
fever. 

Hind-leg (hind'leg), n. One of the back or 
posterior legs of anything ; as, the hind-leg 
of a horse, of a chair, or the like. 
Hinterland, (hin'ter-land), n. [G., equiva- 
lent to E. hinder land.] A track of country 
lying inland from a coast region, especially 
applied to regions in Africa inland from 
coast districts belonging to European 
powers. 

HippiatriC (hip-pi-at'rik), a. [,8ee next 
art.] Pertaining to veterinary surgery. 
Hippiatry (hip'pi-at-ri), n. [Gr. hippos, a 
liorse, and iatros, a physician.] Tlie art of 
curing diseases of the horse ; veterinary sur- 
gery. 

Hircine (heVsIn), a. [L. hircus, a goat] 
Pertaining to or resembling a goat; having 
a strong, rank smell like a goat ; goatish. 

‘ Goat-like in .aspect, and very hircine in 
many of its habits.' J. Q, Wtwd. 

The landlady . . . pulled a htrcine man or two 
hither, and pushed a hircine man or two thither, 
with tile impassive countenance of a housewife mov- 
ing’ lier furniture. C, Reade, 

Hirtmdine (hi-run'din), a. [L. hirundo, a 
swallow.] Pertaining to or resembling a 
swallow. ‘Activity almost anper-hinin- 
dine.' Carlyle. 

Histrionicism (his-tri-on'i-sizm), n. His- 
trionic behaviour; theatrical nuiuners or 
deportment; histrionism. W. Blaelt. 
Hoarsen (hors'n), v.t. or i. To make or to 
grow hoarse. ,‘To hoarsen my voice and 
roughen my cliaracter.' Richardson. 
Hoggism (hog'izm), ri. Hoggishness. 

In hoggism sunk 

I got with punch, alas! confounded drunk. 

micot. 

Hogliood (hog'hod), n. The state or con- 
dition of a hog. ‘Temporary conversion 
into beasthood and hoyhuod. ’ Carlyle. 
HoletlmiC (hol-eth'nik), a. Pertaining or 
relating to a holethnos, or parent race. 
Academy. See next art. 

HoletlinoB (hol-eth'nos), n, [Gr. holos, en- 
tire, whole, and ethnos, nation.] A primi- 
tive or parent stock or race of people not yet 
divided into separate peoples or branches. , 

It seems hard to avoid the conclusion that the vari- 
ous Aryan nations of historical times are, linguisti- 
cally speaking, descended from a single primitive 
tribe, conveniently termed the Aryan holeihnos\ in 
contradistinction to its later representatives as 
marked off by such lines of distinction as are found 
between princioos and Greeks, and between the latter 
and Teutons or Celts. Acadiutty. 

Holoblast(horo-bla8t).?i. [6r. Aofos, whole, 
entire, and blastos, a bud or germ.] Inzool. 
an ovum consisting entirely of germinal 
matter: as contradistinguished from amero- 
blast {which see). 

Holophrastic (hol-o-fras'tik), a. [Gr. holos, 
whole, pAmsis, a phrase.] lupMlol. having 
the effect or force of a phrase or sentence. 

Between the hotofihrastic gesture or uttered sign, 
and the sentence which we can now substitute for it 
— for example, between tlie sign of beckoning and 
tlie equivalent sentence, ‘ I want you to come here’ — 
lies the whole history of development of inflective 
speech. fV. D. IVJainey. 

Holosteric (hol-o-st6r'ik), a. [Or. holos, 
whole, and stereos, solid.] Wholly solid : 
specifically applied to barometers construc- 
ted wholly of solid materials, and so as to 
show the variations of atmospheric pressure 
without the intervention of liquids. T'he 
aneroid barometer is an example. 
Home-eoming (hdm'kum-lng), n. The act 
of coming home; a coming to what is to 
be one's abode; festive celebration when a 
person comes home. 

Homethriist (horn 'thrust), n. A well- 
directed, effective, or telling thrust; an ac- 
tion or remark Which seriously affects a 
rival or antagonist. 

The duke . , . felt this a heme-thrust. Disraeli. 

Homocercy (hS-mo-serisl), n. The state of 
being homocercal; equality or symmetry in 
the lobes of the tails of fishes. 

Homodont (ho' mo-dont), a. [Gr. homos, 
same, odous, odontos, a tooth.] Having 
teeth all similar, as certain animals; op- 
posed to Aaterodonf. Prof. FUmer. 
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HOMOGAMY 


HoKiOffamy (lio-mnjv'a-im), n. The state of 
heing homogamous; fertilization in a plant 
wheii the stamens and pistil of a herma- 
phrodite iknver nmtiiro simultaneously. 
KomophoniC (ho-mo-fon'ik), a. l. Same as 
Homui)Iwmu$.—i. Speuiflcally, in mwsic, a 
term applied to a composition consisting of 
a primdpal theme or melody, with aoenm- 
panying parts merely serving to strengthen 
it : "contradistinguisheil from yjoZyp/nwfc 
(whioli ace), _ 

Homoplasmy (ho-mo-plaz'mi), n. In htnl. 
the condition or quality of being homo- 
phistic: similarity in form or structure with 
dilfereuce of origin; resemblance not result- 
ing from descent from a common stock, but 
fnim the iiitiueuce of surrounding circum- 
stances. 

Homotaxial (ho-mo-tak'si-al), a. Pertain- 
ing or relating to hoinotaxy or homotaxis. 
Somotaxy (h6-ni6-tak'si), n. Same as £fo- 
rnotaxis. Hvxley. 

Homotypic (ho-mo-tip'ik), a. Pertaining to 
hoinotypy; homotypal. 

Homotypy (lio-niot'i-pi), n. [Gr. homos, 
same, lypns, type.] In biol. similarity of 
' structure in two or more organs or parts of 
i the same animal; serial homology. Oium. 
Homuncule (ho-mung'kul), n. Same as 
flmnuncnhis. O, Meade. 

Homy (ho'mi), «. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling home; homelike. [Kare.] 

I MW . . . plenty of our dear English ‘ladyts 
smock’ in the wet meadows near here, which looked 
very homy. Kittpsley, 

Honey-toadger (hun'i-baj-fir), n. Same as 
RiUal. 

Honorarian (on«o-ra'rl-an), n. A student 
who takes a degree with university honours. 
Hoodlum (hbd'lnm), n. [Origin doubtful.] 
A young, hectoring vagabond ; a lounging, 
good-for-nothing quarrelsome fellow; a 
rough; a rowdy. [XJuited States slang.] ' 
Hopper (hop'Sr), n. A hop-picker. Diokens. 
Horned-pout (hornd'pout), n. A North 
American fish. Called also BiiU-head and 
Cat-fish. See BtruMlEAU. \ 

Horriflcation (hor'ri-fl-ka"shon), n. 1. Tho 
act of horrifying ; a state of being horrified . 
—2. Something that causes horror. ; 

As the old woman and her miserable blue light 
went on before us, I could almost have thought of 
Sir Bertrand or .some German horri/iciitions. 

iiUs Mdgeujorih., 

Horse-sugar (hors'shu-gSr), n. Same as 
Hiueet-leaf. 

Horsines's (hors'i-nes),; n. l. The state or 
quality of being horsy;, inclination to devote 
one’s attention to horses and matters con- 
nected with them.— 2. Somethingpertaining 
to horses, as the smell of a stable or the 
like. 

It shall be all my Study for one hour 
To rose and lavenrler my Aorsi'^ws, 

Before I dare to glance upon your grace. 

Hot-pot (hot'pot), n. In cookery, a dish 
consisting of small chops of neck of mutton, 
seasoned with pepper and salt, and stewed 
in , a : deep dish between layer-s of sliced 
potatoes, Thackeray. 

House-boat, [add.] Boats constructed to 
serve as permanent dwellings are especially 
common in some parts of Asia, as mi tlm 
Chinese rivers for instance. In England 



House-boat on the Thames. 


house-boats — consisting of a boat carrying 
a:wooaen house— are now common on the 
Thames, ;heing. nsed.ito give their owners 
and friends an outing on tlie water in the 
warmer season. 

House-carl (Imus'karl), -a. [A. Sax. hils-carl 

)^ ^Ms,Mpme,: mrl, n, carl, a man.] In Anglo- 
Saxon times the name for the members of 
the body-guard of the kings and nobles. 

House-flag (hous'liag), n. The private flag 
of a shipping house or firm. R’. 0. liimelt. 
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Houselessness (hous'les-ues), The con- 
dition of being houseless. Mkkem. 
Housemaid. iadd.j—IJoiweinafd’s knee, an 
acute or clironio dropsical effusion between 
the skin and the biirsa or sac over the knee- 
pan, and so called because it was thought 
nio.st common among housemaids who had 
much kneeling wliile scrubbing floors, &a. 
House-mate (lious'mat), n. One who lives 
in the same liouse with another; a fellow 
lodger or tenant. Carlyle, 

House-warm (hous'warm), v.t. To give a 
house-warming. ‘Resolved . . . to house- 
loarm my Betty.’ Pepys. 

Housty (lions' ti), n. A sore throat, Eiiigs- 
ley. [Provincial.] 

Hovdenish (lioi'den-ish), a. Same as Hoi- 
denish. ‘ Too hoydenish and forward H. 
Kingsley. 

HucR (link), n. The hip. Tennyson. [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Huckle-bone, n. [add.] One of the small 
metatarsal bones in the foot of a sheep and 
some other quadrupeds. ‘ The little square 
huede-bone in the ancle place of the hinder 
le,gge,’ J. mall. 

Hulking (hulking), a. [From hulk.] Large 
and clumsy of body; loutish; unwieldy. 

You are grown a large hulking fellow since I saw 
yovi last* Heni'y Brooke^ 

Hulky. [add.] Hulking; clumsy; loutish, 

I w.ant to go first and have a round with that kulky 
fellow who turned to chaiieiige me. George Eliot, 

Humanist, [add,] The name is most com- 
monly applied to one of those who took an 
active part in the revival and spread of 
classical learning in the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and sixteenth centuries, as part of 
the Renaissance movement 
Humanitarian, n. [add.] One who believes 
that man's duty is limited to tho promotion 
of the welfare of the human race. 
Humanitarianlsm, n. [add.] The doctrine 
of the humanitarians. 

HlonannesB (hu'man-nes), n. The state or 
quality; of being human; humanity. E. B. 
Browning, : 

Hummer, [add.] A humming-bird. 
Humorsomeness(hii'm6r-Buni-nesorflhnSr- 
sura-nes), n. The state or quality of , being 
liuniorsome;: caprioiousness; petulance. 

I never blame a lady for her huntorsomeness so 
much as .. .1 blame her,motlier. . S.ichardmi. 

Humph (Inimf), interfi [Comp, the similar 
sounds, 7iem, Mmi, fm.] An exclamation 
expressive of disbelief, doubt dissatisfac- 
tion, or the like : sometimes used as a verb 
=to make such an exclamation. 

Humpy (hura'pi), w. [Australian word.] An 
Australian name for a rude hilt or shelter 
of bark. , 

Huoh-pine (hu'on-piii), n. [Named , after 
the river Euon.] A species of Large Tas- 
manian trees belonging to the genus Bacry- 
diuin (which see). 

Hyesos (tiik'sds). See Shepherd Kings under 
Shepherd, 

Hydraemla : (hi - dre ' mi - a), n. [Gr. hydor, 
water, and Afliwia, blood.] A stats of the 
blood in which the watery constiti ants are 
in excess; aineinia. 

Hydrla (hi'dii-a), n. [Gr., a water-pot from 
hydeir, watev.) In ar- 
chmol. a variety of an- 
cient Greek vase, with 
a roundish body, a nar- 
row neck, two handles 
projecting in a horizon- 
tal manner from the 
sides, and often a third 
upright one at the neck. 

Hydfogenous, a. [add.] 

Formed or produced by 
water ; speeifloally, in 
geol. «a term applied to, 
rock.s formed by the 
action of vvater, in con- 
tradistinction to pyro- 
genous rooks, those formed , by the action 
of lire. 

Hydrolysis (hi-drol'i-sis), n. [Gr. hydor, 
water, lysis, a dissolving.] . Ghemica'i de- 
composition in which the decomposed sub- 
stance takes up water in the process of 
^decomposing. See quotation under next. 
Hydrolytic (M-drd-liFik), a. Pertaining to, 
accompanied by, or inducing hydrolysis. 

_ All the ferment.'! capable of being isolated from the 
tissues: and fluids of the body are hydrglyiici that 
is, they all cause water to be taken up by the sub- 
stance m which they induce decomposition. 



Hydria. 


, . P'rof. Rutherford. 

Hydromania (lu-dro-mfiTi i-a), n , [Gr. hydor, 


water, and mania, madness.] A species of 
melancholia or lueutal di.sease under The 
influence of which the sufferer, s are led to 
conmiit suicide by drowning. 
Hydromecbanics (lu'dr6-me-kan"iks), «. 
The mechanics of water and fluids in gen- 
eral, a science which comprises three 
branches — hydrostatic,?, hydrodynamics, 
and hydraulics. Kney. Brit. 

Hydropkone (hi'dro-fon), n. [Gr. hydor, 
water, and phone, voice.] An electrical 
apparatus, one part of which is sunk to a 
depth of 30 or 40 feet in the sea, and com- 
municates by wires with the shores, in- 
tended to give Wiirning of the approacli tif 
a torpedo-boat or other vessel, being made 
to act by the vibrations set up in the water 
by the propeller of the vessel. 
Hydroquinone, Hydrokinone, (hi-dru- 
kwi'ndn, hi-dro-ki'udn), n. ,See Kinoxe. 
Hydrosoma (lu-dro-so'ma), n. S.anie as Hy- 
drosome. 

Hydrospkere (hfdro-sfer), n. [Gr. hydor, 
water, and sphaira, sphere.] 'I'he water- 
sphere or envelope of the globe. See LlSHO- 
SPHERE. 

Hydrostatic, a. [a.Ad.]-~Eydrostatie bed, 
.'•anie as ir«te}’-&ed! (which see). 

Hydrozoal (lu-dro-zo'al), a. Pertaining, re- 
lating to, or resembling a hydruzoon or the 
Hydrozoa. ff. A. Kicholson. 

Hyetology (In-e-tol'o-ji), n. [Gr. hyetos, 
rain, and logos, a discourse.] Tliat branch 
of meteorology which treats of all the phe- 
nomena connected witli rain. 

Hyk-skos, Hyksos (hih'shos, hik'sos), n. 
See Shepherd Kings under Shephebi). 
Hylogenesis, Hylogeny (lu-lo-jen'e-sis, in- 
loj'e-ni),,M. [Gv. hyle, matter, and penes w, 
birth.] The origin of matter. 

Hylology (hI-lora-Ji)j n. [Gr. hyle, matter, 
and logos, a discourse.] Tlie doctrine or 
theory of matter as unorganized. Kravth. 
Hymenial (hi-m6'ni-al), re. Pertaining to 
the hymenium of fungi. 

Hyperkinesis ,(hi'p£!r-lii-ne"si3), n. [Gr. 
hyper, ovm', md kinSsis, motion.] Abnor- 
mal increase of muscular movement; spiis- 
hiodio action; spasm. 

Hyperkinetic (hi'p6r-ld-net"ik), re. Relat- 
ing to or characterized by hyperklnesis. 
Hypermetropia, Hypermetropy (hi'per- 
me-tr6"pi-a, hl-pfir-niet'ro-pi), n. [Gr. hyiwr, 
beyond, mefron, measure, dps, the eye.] 
A defect of a person's eyesight consisting in 
the fact that the focus for ail objects fulls 
behind tlic retina so that they cannot he 
seen clearly; long.sightedness. It is cor- 
rected by the use of convex lenses;' , 
Hypermetropic (hi'pev-mc-trop-ik), a. I’er- 
taining to or characterized by hyperme- , 
tropia. 

Hyperplasiatln-per-piri'.'ii-a). n. [Gr. hyper, 
.over, pdasis, a forming, ivom plasso, to form.] 
In patlwl. an excessive gruwtli of a part by 
mnltiidieation of cells. 

Hyperpyrexia (hi'pf r-pi-rck"si-a), n. [ Pre- 
fix hyper, and ptyrexia,] In pathol. an ex- 
cessive degree of fever. 

Hyperstkenia (lu-pcr-slhc'ni-a), «. [Gr. 
hyper, over, slhenus, strength.] In mcd. a 
morbid condition characterized by extreme 
e.xciteinent of all the vital phenomena. 
Hypersthenic, a. [add.] Relating to, char- 
acterizeii by, or iirodncing over-excitement; 
stinmlating: stimulated. 

Hypkal (bi'fal), a. In hot. pertaining to 
hyphee; of the nature of a hypha. 
Hypkomycetous (hrfo-nn-se"tUB), a. Per- 
taining, relating to, or characteristic, of the-: i, 
Hyphomycetes or microscopic vegetable- 
moulds; &B,hy 2 ')homycetaits fungi. 
Hypnobate (hiii'no-'bat), n. . iQr. hypnosi. 
sleep, and bainb, to go.].: A sleep-walker; a 
somnambulist. [Rare.] 

Hypocoristic (lii'i)o-ko-ris"tilc), a. [Gr. hy- 
pokoristikos—hypo, and koi'B, .girl, puppet,, 
doll.] Pertaining to names that have gotr : 
a diniimitive or special form bj' way of en- 
dearment. Prof. Mhys. 

Hypocotyl (Ju'po-kot-il), n. Sec extract, 
tVitb seedlings the stem -which supports the cotyle-. , 
dons (j.A tlifi ore-.'uis wliieh represent tlie first Ie.-5Vest., 
has been catlea by many botanisits the ' hypocotyle- , 
donous .stem ’, but for brevity sake we wiil .speafeof 
it merely as the, ■ Bartein. 

Hypocotyledoiions (hi'po-kot-i-lc''don-us), 
re. In hot. situated under or supporting the 
cotyledons. Banvin. 

Hypocotylous (lii-po-kut'il-us), a. Of or 
pertaining to the hypocotyl. h'atvre. 
Hypodenii, Hsrpoderma (hi'rd-dih-ni, hi- 
pO-dCPma), n. (Gr. hypo, under, and derma, 
the skin.] In but. those layers of ti,-,sue lying 
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under the epidermis, and whieii serve to 
strengthen tlie epidermal tissue. 
Hyponasty (hi-po-nas'ti), 71. [Gr. ?iypn, 
under, and nustos, close-pressed, solid.]’ In 
hot. increased growth along the lower sur- 
face of an organ or part of a plant, causing 
the part to bend upwards. Dat-tvin. 


Hypostatization, Hypostasization (hi- 
, pos'ta-ti-za"shon, M-pos'ta-si-za"shon), n. 


The act of hypostatizing or state of being 
hypostatized ; attribution of substantial ex- 
i.stenee to something. R D. Archer-Hind. 

HypEibracliycephali ( hip'.si-brak-i-se£"a- 
li), n.pl. [Gr. hypm, height, hrachys, short, 
and kephale, the head.] In ethn. those i-acea 
of men characterized by high broad skulls, 
such as the Malayan inhabitants of Madura. 

Hypsodont (hip'so-dont), a. [Gr. hypsos, 
height, udous, odontos, a tooth.] Having an 
elevated crown; rising to some height above 
the jaw: said of teeth. Pro/. Flo7ve7’. 

Hysterectomy (his-tur-ek'to-mi), n. [Gr. 
hystem, the uterus, elc, out, tome, a cutting.] 
In surg. the operation of cutting out or re- 
moving the uterus. 

Hysteresis (his-ter-e'sis), n. [Gr., from hys- 
teros, behind, late.] In physics, a delay or 
retardation in the happening of some pheno- 
menon; a lagging behind. 

Hysteromaiiia(lus'ter-o-ma"ui-a),n. 1 . Hys- 
terical mania. 2. Nymphomania. 


latrooheraical (i-a'trd-kem"ik-al), a. [Gr. 
iatros, a physician,] Pertaining to an old 
medical theory in which chemistry was taken 
to explain physiological or pathological phe- 
nomena. 

latrophysical (i-a'trb-fiz"ik-al), a. [See 
above.] Pertaining to the old medical theory 
according to w'hich phy.sic.s or natural philo- 
sophy served to explain physiological and 
other phenomena. 

IcemansMp (is'man-.ship), n. The special 
skill of an iceman; skill in surmounting the 
diffleulties of travelling over ice, as in moun- 
tain climbing, &c. Proceed. R. G. S. 
Ichthyolatry (ik-tlii-oTa-tri), n. [Gr. ichthys, 
a fish, and latrela, worsliip.j Eish-worsliip; 
the worship of fish-shaped gods. Laywrd. 
Iclitliyoraorpliic (ik’tlii-6-inor"fik), a. [Gr. 
ichthys, & fish, 7norphe, shape.] Formed like 
a fish; as, the ichthyomorphic gods of ancient 
Syria and Assyria. 

Icibtliyornis (ik-tlii-oPnis), 71, [Gr. ichthys, 
a flsh, and orm’s, a bird:] A fossil genus of 
carnivorous and probably aquatic birds, one 
of the earliest known American forms. It 



Pig, j. Ichthyornis dispar, restored. Fig. a. Right 
jaw, inner view; half natural size. 


is so named from the vertebr®, which, even 
; in , the cervical region, have their articular 
faces biconcave as in fishes: It is also char- 
acterized by having teeth set in distinct 
sockets. Its wings are well developed, and 
the scapular arch and bones of the legs con- 
form closely to the true bird type. 

Iponlc(i kon'ik),a. [Gr. eiko7iikos, tTomeiJcun, 
image,] 1. Pertaining to the likeness or por- 
trait of a person; portraying a person’s fea- 
tures,— 2. Pertaining to an icon or sacred 
image. 

Iconomachy (i-ko-nom'ak-i), 71. [Gr. eikSn, 
an image, and 7nache, a light.] A war against 
imnge.s; hostility to images or pictures .as 
objects of worsiiip or reverence. 
Iconostasis (i-kon-os'ta-sis), n. [Gr. eihhi, 
image, stasis, a standing.] A sort of screen 
or partition in Greek churches dividing the 
sanctuary or part where the altar is froih the 
rest of the church, and having three doors. 


Idealist, 71. [add.] One who idealizes; one 
wlio indulges in flights of fancy or imagina- 
tion; a visionaiy. 

Ideaiogic (i-de'a-loj"ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to an idealogue, or to his theories or ideas. 
Ideat, Ideate (i'de-at), n. In metaph. the 
correlative or otiject of an idea; the real or 
actual exi.stence correlating with an idea. 
G. H. Letves. 

Identic, a. [a-dd.]— Identic note, in diplo- 
niac.v, .an ollicial communication in teians 
agreed upon by two or more governments, 
eacdi of which sends a copy to some power 
whom they wish to influence or warn. 
Ideogram (id'e-o-gram), 71. Same as Icieo- 
graph. 

Ideopraxist (id'e-6-prak"sist), n. [Gr. idea, 
idea, praxis, a doing.] One who puts ideas 
into practice; one who carries out ideal 
schemes. Carlyle. 

Idiograpll (id'i-o-graf), n. [Gr. idios, proper 
to one’s self, andpmpAd, to write.] A mark, 
signature, or the like, peculiar to an indi- 
vidual; a private or trade mark, 
Idiogl-apliic (idT-o-g-raf-ik), a. Pertaining 
to or consisting of an idiograph. 

Idiolatry (id-i-oTa-tri), 71. [Gr. idios, proper 
to one’s self, and latreia, worship.] Self- 
worsiiip; extreme reverence for one’s self; 
excessive self-esteem. 

Idolify (i-doTi-fi), v.t. To make an idol or 
object of veneration of. ‘If it had been the 
i fate of Nobs tlms to be fdolf/ied.’ Southey. 
Igarape (i-ga-ra'pa), 71. In Brazil, a natural 
navigable channel connecting one stream 
with' another, or a side branch of a main 
stream. Proo. R.&.S. 

Ignorantism (ig'nd-rant-izm), n. Same as 
Obscurantism. 

Ignorantist (ig'nd-rant-ist), n. Same as 

Obsc7ira7it. 

Iliac (il'i-ak), a. [See Itjab.J Of or pertain- 
ing to ancient Ilium or to the Trojan war. 

' The /Mac cycle.’ Gladstone. 

Iliocaudal (iri-6-ka''d,aI), a. [Ilium, and L. 
cauda, tail.] Pertaining both to the ilium 
and the tail. 

Iliofemoral (iTi-6-fera"o-ral), a. [Ilium, 
and .L. femur, the thigh.] Pertaining alike 
to the ilium and the femur or thigh-bone. 

1 Iliolumbar (iri-6-Ium"bjir), a. Pertaining 
to the ilium and the lumbar region or loins. 
Illecebrationt (ilTes-e-bra"shon), n. [See 
IiAECBERODS.] The act of alluring or the 
state of being allured. ‘Pleasant illecehi-a- 
tions.' Tom Broxoii. 

Illusionatole (il-lu'zhon-a-bl), a. Subject or 
liable to illusions. Academy. . 
Imitancy (im'i-tan-si), «. A tendency to 
imitate; imitation. 

The senile itntfit/tcji . . . of mankind might be 
illuslrateci imcler the clifferent figure, itseif nothing 
originai, of ;i flock of sheep. Carlyle, 

Immune (im-mun'), a. [L. wnmums, fi'ee, 
exempt. See Immunity.] Having im- 
inmiity; exempt ; not liable to be affected 
with contagion; rendered proof against 
disease by a process of inoculation. See 
Antitoxic in Supp. 

Immunize (im'mu-iuz), v.t. pret. & pp. im- 
munized ; ppr. immunizing. 'To render 
imnmne; to make proof against poison, 
disease-germs, &c., received into the sys- 
tem. See above. 

Impane (im-paiT), v.t. To impanate. Bale. 
Impedance (im-pe'dans), ji. [From impede.] 
A certain resistance or obstruction to the 
passage of electricity through conductors in 
certain circumstaneea. 

Imperfectibility (Im'pdir-fek-ti-biT'i-ti), n. 
The state or condition of being imperfect- 
ilile or incapable of being made perfect. 
Imperfectible (im-p6r-fek'ti-bl), a. Inca- 
pable of being made perfect. 

Impertinence (im-pei’'fci-nens), v.t. To treat 
with impertinence, rudeness, or incivility. 
E. Walpole. [Hare.] 

Implacentalia (im'pla-sen-ta"li-a), n. pi. 
'The implaeental or aplacental mammals. 
See PliACENTAHA, AIUjACENTAL. 
Impleraental (im-ple-raent’al), a. Of or 
pertaining to implements.; consisting of im- 
plements ; characterized by the use of iin- 
fjlements or tools; as, the imple 7 ne 7 ital 
rein ains of the river-drift period. 
Imploratory (im-ifior'a-to-ri), a. Earnestly 
imploring ; entreating. ‘That long exculpa- 
tory implaratory letter.' Carlyle. 
Implosion (im-plo'zhon), si. A sudden 
bursting inw.ard : opposed io explosio 7 i. Sir 
Wyville Thomson. 

Impoon (im-pbn'), a. A South African spe- 
cies of antelope (CepAatopua merpens). See 
CBPnAI,O.PUS. 


Importune, u t. [add.] To annoy ; to mo- 
lest ; to irritate. Gift&on. 

Impresario (im-pros-a'ri-o), n. [It.] One 
who organizes, manages, or conducts a com- 
pany of concert or opera performers. 
Impressionism (im-pre'shon-izm), 71. 'I'lie 
special views, nietliods, or processes of im- 
pressionists. 

Impressionist (im-pre'shon-ist), n. One 
who tries to present us with his own im- 
pressions of things; one who takes r.apid anil 
sweeping views, laying little stress on de- 
tails; eqjeclally, a painter who seeks to 
portray scenes or objects in their general 
effects, and as they first impress tliemselves. 

I careless of truth in detail. Often used a.^ 
an adjective; as, painters of the impi'es- 
sionist school. [Recent.] 

Impressionistic (iiii-pre'slion-is"tik), a. 
Beluiigiiigto or cliaracteristicof impression- 
isni or impre.ssionists. 

Impressionistically (im-i)re'Bhon-is"tik-al- 
li), adv. In an impresaioiiistie manner. 
Inbread (in'bred), n. Hee imdc-r Baker. 
Inbreak (in'biak), n. A sudden, violent 
inroad or incursion; an in-npition : opposed 
to outbi'eak. Carlyle. 

Inbreed (in'bred), v.i. To breed from ani- 
mals of the same parentage or otherwise 
closely related; to breed in-and-in. 

Inburst (In'burst), 71. A bursting in from 
without; an irruption; an inbreak: opposed 
to outburst. Carlyle. 

Incandescent, n. [add.]— /ncandesocnt 
light, in elect, see EiECTEiC in Supp. 
Incarnate, a. [add.] [in, priv,, and L. caro, 
carais, flesh.] Not in the flesh; divested of 
a body; disembodied. [Rare.] 

I fear nothing . . , that devil carnate or incar' 
nate can fairly cio against a virtue so established. 

KicJiardson, 

Incavo-rilie70(in-k'a'vo-rS-li-a"vo), «. [It.] 
A style of art similar to cavo-rilievo. Called 
also Intaglio-rilevato. 

Incisiform (in-si'zi-form), a. Having the 
form of an incisor tooth ; often, having the 
form of the incisor teeth of rodents. Prof. 
Flower. 

Incitative (in-.sit'a-tiv), n. What incite.s or 
provokes; a provocative; an incitant. 
Incredulous, a. [add.] tNot easy to be be- 
lieved; incredible. Shak. 

Incremate (in-kre'mat), v.t. Same as Cre- 
mate. 

Incubation, n. [add.] The act of sleeping 
for oracular dreams. 


This place was celebrated for the worship of .-Es- 
culapitis, in whose temple incuiation, i.e, sleeping 
for oracular dreams, was practised. E. A. Tylor. 


Indent (in-dent'), v.i. In com. to give an 
order for goods. 

Individnalism, n. [add.] A system or 
condition in which eacli individual works 
for his own ends, in either social, political, 
or religious matters. 

Individualistic (in-ili-vid'fi-al-is"tik), a. Of, 
pertaining to, or characterized by individu- 
alism; caring supremely for one’s self. 
Prof. IF. R. Smith. 

Indo-Chinese (in-do-cln'nez), a. Per- 
taining to Indo-China, the atjutli-easteru 
peninsula of Asia, or to its jieopJe or their 
languages.. 

Induced (in-dust'), p. and a. Caused by in- 
duction.— Hiduced eu7rent, in elect, one ex- 
cited by tlie pre.senoe of a primary current. 
— Iriduced mag7ietism, magnetism produced 
in soft iron when a magnet is held near, tu- 
a wire, through which a current is passing, 
is coiled round it. See Indoctiok, Induc- 
TION-COIL. 

Inebrious (in-S'bri-ns), a. [add.] Causing 
druukemiess; into.xlcating, ‘ With inebrious 
fumes distract our bi'ains.’ Tom Brown. 

Ineffectuality ( in - ef - fek 'tu - al " i - ti ). w. 
Sometliing ineffectual; something powerless 
to produce the proper effect. ‘A vague 
aurora-borealis, and brilliant meffectuality.' 
Carlyle. 

Ineloqttence (in-e'16-kwens), n. 'The state 
or quality of being ineloquent; want of elo- 
quence; habit of not speaking much. 

To us, as already hinted, the Abbot's eloquence is 
less admirable than his iueiogntnce, his great invaln- 
aWe talent of silence. Carlyle. 


Inequity (iii-ek'wi-ti), 71. [Prefix in, not, 
and equity.] Unfairness; injustice. 


Habitually, if we trace party feeling to its sources, 
we find on the one side maintenance of and on the other 
opposition to some form of ineqtiity, H, Spencer. 


Inescapable (in-es-kap'a-bl), a. Not to be 
eluded or escaped i lnevitable. ‘Within the 
clutch otinesoapable anguish.’ George Fiiot. 
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zh, azure.— See Key. 
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mespansiwe (in-ek-spans'i-bl), «■ Ih™- 
pable of heiiif; expauilecl, diluted, or diffused. 
Prof.TtjwiaU. 


Inexpectailt (in-ek-spekt iiiit), a. JNot 
expecting; not waiting; not looking for. 

‘ Loverless ami inexiwctant of love.’ Cknr- 
lotte Bronte. 

Tnfnll (in'fal), n. An inciiv.siou; an inroad. 
Carhile. 

Infancy, ». [add.] tlncxpressiveneas; want 
of utterance; inability to speak. 

So darkly do the Saxon Annals deliver their inean- 
tag with more than wonted jVflrKor. Milion, 

Infaust (in'fast), «. [L. infauntus, iiu- 

liicky— in, not, /mistus, propitious.] Un- 
lucky ; ill-fated ; inauspicious. ‘ An infaust 
and sinister augury.’ Lord Lytton. 
Infelonious fin-fe-byni-us), a. N ot feloni- 
ous ; not liable to legal punishment. 

The thought rrf that iti/e/oittous murder lind alw.ays 
made her wince. Gtorgi Elioi. 

Infiltration, ■». [add ] A method of fossil 
formation, in which the pores of an organic 
body are gradually filled with carbonate of 
lime or some other mineral so that the form 
and character are preserved. 

Infinitival (in-fin'it-i-val), a. In pmwi. of 
or belonging to the infinitive mood. 

To all verbs, then, from the Anglo-Saxon, to all 
based on the incorrupted, injiuiiival stems of Latin 
verbs of tlie first conjug-ation, and to all substantives, 
whencesoever sprung, we annex -abh only. 

Eitsiiiuwd Hall. 

Infix (in'flks), n. A part of a word similar 
to a prefix or suffix, hut inserted in the 
body of the word. Enay. Brit,. 

Inflatable (in-flat'a-hl), a. Capable ot being 
inflated. Lanmi. 

Inflationist (in-tla'slion-ist), 71 . One who 
causes inflation or favours it; one who 
raises stocks or the like above their real 
value; in the United States, one wlio favours 
increased issues of paper-money. 
Informatory (in-form' a- to-ri), a. Full of 
information; conveying information; in- 
structive. 

Infructuous (iii-fruk'tu-us), a. [1. infruc- 
tuosits—in, not, and fmotuosm, fruitful. 
See Fiitil'r.] Unfruitful; not productive; 
useless; unprofitable. 

InfruatraWe (iii-frus'tra-hl), a. That can- 
not be frustrated. Newman Smyth. 
Infusorian (in-fii-so'ri-an), n. A member of 
the Infusoria; as, a flagellate infusorian. 
H, A. Nicholson. 

Ingeneration (in-ien'6r-a"shon), n. The act 
of ingentriitiiig or producing ivitliin. 
Ing^nne (ah-zhS-nii), n. [Fr.]' An ingenuous, 
artless, naive girl or young woman ; a young 
lady who displays artless candour or sini- 
plieity; used often of female parts in plays ; 
also, an actress who plays such parts, 
Inge 3 ta(in-jGs'ta), n. pi. [L. , things carried 
to. See Ingest.] .Substances absorbed or 
taken in by an organism; .substances en- 
tering tlie alimentary canal; also, things 
taken into the mind. H. Spencer. 
InlC'berry (iiigk'be-ri), n. The popular 
name of an elegant shrub (/fc-Ti/tobm] found 
on tlie Atlantic coast of Xortli America. It 
grows from 2 to 4 feet high, has slender and 
, flexible stems, leathery, shining, evergreen 
leaves of a lanceolate form, and produces 
small black berries. 

Inkle (ink'l), «.f. [fSeelNiCLiNO.] To guess; 
to ceniecture. [Colloq.] 

, She turned as pate as death, . . . and slie 

what it was. R. D.Slacknwre. 

Iniaeats (in'mets), n. pi. The viscera; the 
entrails, : [Bare.] 

Get thee gone, 

: Or I shall try six inches of my knife 
: On thine own inmeats first. Sir H, Taylor. 

Inner (in'dr), n. In rifia practice, (n) that 
part of a target immediately outside tlie 
bull’s-eye, inclosed by a ring varying in 
breadth according to the distance fired 
from. Called also the Centre. (Jb) A shot 
striking that part of a target. 

Innervate (in-nerv'at), v.t. pret, A pp. in- 
iimniated; ppv. innervating. [From in and 
;,««n)e.] To supply nervous force or sensi- 
bility to; to set up nervous actitni in; to 
tonerve. 

Innominables (in-nom'in-a-blz), n. pi. A 
: lufmorous euphemism for trousers ; uumen- 
tionables ; inexpressibles. 

The lower part of his dress represemed f)rtfo»«'«- 
: ofex and hose in one. , Sonthey. 

Inoslte (in'o-sit), n. [Gr. is, inos, a nerve or 
fibre, a muscle.] In chem. a saecliai’ine sub- 

Fute, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine 


stance isomeric with glucose found in the 
muscular substance of the heart, m the 
lungs, kidneys, &c., of oxen, aito also m 
several plants. Its formula is CoHyiCo- 
In-patient (in'pa-shent), n, A patient who 
is lodged and fed as well as treated in an 
hospital or infirmary. See OnT-i’A'iTENT. 
Inrusll (in'rush), n. A sudden rushing in ; 
an irruption. ‘ Tlie ceaseless inrush of nevv 
images.’ Kingsley. ‘The new inrush of 
belief.’ George Eliot. , „ ■ 

Insalivate (in-sal'i-vat), v.t. pret. & pp. ^n• 
salivated', ppr. insalivating. [From in and 
saliva.} 'Bo mix with saliva in eating, _ 
Insanitary (in-san'i-ta-ri), a. [From in, 
not, and sanitary.] Not sanitaiy; the re- 
verse of sanitary; not jiroperly etpiipped 
with sanitary appliances. 

Insensihllst (in-sens'i-blist), n. One in- 
sensihle to emotion or p,assioii ; one who is 
apathetic or who affects apathy. 

Mr. Meadows . . . since lie commenced insen- 
stblisi, li.ns never once dared to be pleased. 

Afiss Burney. 

Insistant, Insistent (in-sist'ant, in-sist'- 
ent), rt. [Fr. insistant, L. insistens, insis- 
tentis, ppT. of insisto. ,See INSIST.] Urgent; 
pressing; persistent. ‘Against insistant 
and constant growing Imriy and excite- 
ment.' Gladstone. 

Insistantly, Insistently, (in - sist'ant - h, 
iu-sist'ent-li), adv. In an insistant or in- 
sistent manner. 

Insolation (in-sol-ii'shon), ?». [add.] The j 
state or condition of being heated liy the 1 
sun ; warratli caused by the sun’s rays. 

The comp-arative calmness of the atmosphere, the 
clearness of the sky, the dryness of the air, and the 
strong insolation which took place under these cir- 
cuin.stances. Ency. Brit. 

Insomnolenoe (in-som'no-lens), n. [From 
in, not, and somnolence.] , Sleeplessness; 
insomnia. Southey. [Rare.] 

Inspectorate, n. [add.] A body of in- 
spectors or overseers. 

Inspectorial (in-spek-to'ri-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to an inspector; as, inspectorial powers. 
Intaglio-rilevato (in-tal'y6-re-la-v!i"t6), n. 
[It.] Same as Incavo-hilieA'O. 
Intemperant (in-tem'p6r-ant), n. One who 
i.s intemperate ; one who indulges in alco- 
holic liquors. Dr, Richardson. 

Intensation (iu-teiis-a'shon), n. The act of 
intensifying; a higher pitch or degree. ‘Suc- 
cessive intensations of their art.’ Carlyle. 
Intensive (in-tens'iv), n. Something serv- 
ing to give force or emphasis; specifically, 
in gram, an intensive particle, word, or 
phrase. 

Interact (in'tfir-akt), v.i. To act recipro- 
cally; to act on each other. Prof. Tyndall. 

The two complexions, or two st>'les of mind — the 
perceptive class* and the practical finality class — are 
even in counterpoise, inUracH7iSf mutually. 

Evtei’S07i. 

Interhracllial(in-t6r-bra'ki-al), a. [L. inter, 
between, and brachium, the arm.] Situated 
between the arms or brachia. E. A. Nichol- 
son. 

Interclavicle (iu-tfir-klav'i-kl), n. In zool. 
u hone between the clavicles, or in front 
of the breast-hone in many vertebrates. 
Intercomplexity (in'ter-kom-pleks"i-ti), n. 

A mutual involvement or entanglement. 

had arisea between all complica- 
tions and interweavings of descent from three ori- 
ginal strands. Z>e Qiimcey. 

Interconnect (in'to-kon-nekt"), v.t. To 
connect or unite closely or intimately. ‘ So 
closely interconnected, and so mutually de- 
pendent.’ n. A. Nicholson. 
Interconnection (in't6r-kon-nek"shon), n. 
The state or condition of being intercon- 
nected; intimate orrautiml connection. 

There are case.s where two stars di.ssemble an in- 
terconnection which they really have, and other cases 
where they simulate an intercannecHon whicli they 
have not. De Quijieey. 

Interest, n. [add.] A collective name for 
those interested in any particular business, 
measure, or the like; as, the landed interest 
of the country; the shipping interest of our 
-principal ports. 

Interestedness (in'tfer-est-ed-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being interested; a re- 
gard for one’s own private views or profit. 

I might give them what degree of credit I pleased, 
and take them with abatement for Mr. Solnies's *(. 

if I thought fit. Richardson. 

Interfemoral(to-ter-fem'o-ral), «. [L. inter, 
between, and/emora, the thighs.] In zool. 
situated between the thighs; extending be- 
tween the two hindrlegs, as a membrane in 
many bats. Enoy, Brit. 


Intermittence (in-t6r-init'eus), n. The act 
or state of intermitting; intermission. Prof. 
Tyndall. 

Internlty (in-tern'i-ti), n. Tlie state or 
condition of being internal; inw.ardness. 

The internity of His ever-living light kindled up 
an externity of corporeal irradiation. Henry Brooke. 

Internment (in-tern'ment), n. The state 
or condition of being interned; (ionflnenient, 
as of prisoners of war, in the interior of a 
country. 

Interpolable (in-ter'po-la-bl), a. Capable 
of being interpolated or inserted; suitable 
for interpolation. De Morgan. 

Interpolity (in-ter-pol'i-ti), n. [Prefix infer, 
and polity. Intercourse of one city or 
country with another; interchange of citi- 
zenship. Lord Lytton. 

Interregal (in-tur-re'gal), a. [L. inter, be- 
tween, and rex, regis, a king. See Regal.] 
Existing or carried 011 between king.s. Mot- 
ley. 

Interrelation (iu't6r-re-la"shon), n. Mu- 
tual, reciproc.!!, or corrospoiuling relation; 
correlation. Fitzedward Hall. 
Intersidereal (in't6r-si-dS’'re-a] ), a. Situ- 
ated between or .among the stars; as, inter- 
sidereal space. 

Intertribal (in-t 6 r-trib'al), a. Existing, 
eaiTied on, or taking place between trilies; 
ns, intertribal wars. 

Intervocalic (in'ter-vo-kal"ik), «. [L. inter, 
between, vocalis, a vowel.] Placed between 
' vowels. ‘ Initial and intervocalie sigma.' 
Amer. Jour, of Philology. 

Intextt (in'tekst), n. The substance or body 
of a book; the contents. 

I li.id a book wliicli none 

Co'd reade the intext but my selfe aione. Herrick, 
Intima (in'ti-ma), n. [L. intimus, inmost.] 
In zool, and hot. an inmost coat or mem- 
brane. 

Intolerability (in-tor^r-a-bil'T-ti), n. The 
state or quality of being intolerable; im- 
bearableness; exces.sive badness. Poe. 
Intoxicable (in-toks'i-ka-lfi), a. Capable of 
being intoxicated; captable of being highly 
elated in spirits. linger North, 

Intoxicate, u.f. [add.] tTo poison. 

Meat, I say, and not poison. For the one doth in- . 
toxic.-iie and sl.ay tlie eater, the otiier feedetli and 
nourisheth him. Latimer. 

Intracellular (in-tra-sel'u-ler), a. Existing 
or taking place within a cell. 

Intracerebral (in-tra-sOr'e-bral), a. Within 
the cerebrum or brain. 

Intra-Mercurial (in'tra-m6r-ku"ri-al), a. 
Situated between Mercury aud the sun: 
applied to tlie hypothetical planet Vulcan. 
Intransigent (in-triin'si-ieut), a. [IT. in- 
transigeant, from L. in, not, and transigo, 
to transact, to come to a settlement.] Re- 
fu,sing to agree or come to an understand- 
ing; nncompromiijing; irreconcilable : used 
especially of some extreme political party. 
See INTEANSIGENTES. 

Intransigent (in-tran'si-ient), n. [See 
above.] An irreconcilable person; espe- 
cially, one who refuses to agree to some 
political settlement. 

Intraparietal (iu'tra-pa-ii"et-al), a. [L. 
intra, and paries, parietis, a wall.] Situ- 
ated or liappening witliin walls or within an 
inclosure; shut out from public view; hence, 
private ; as, intraparietal executions. 
Intraterritorial (in'tra-ter-ri-to"ri-al), a. 
Situated or existing within a territory. 

Intra - urban (in - tra - fir ' ban), a. Within 
urban limits; ivithin the boundaries of a 
city. 

Introitus (in-tro'it-us), n. [L.] In the It 
Cuth. Ch. same as Introit. See Mass. 
Introspectionist (in-tro-,spek'slion-ist), 7 j. 
One given to introspection ; one wlio studies 
the operations of his own mind. J. Owen. 
Intuitionalist (in-tu-i'shou-al-ist), 71 . A 
believer in the doctrines of intuitionalism. 
Invectiveness (in-vek'tiv-nes), n. The 
quality of being invective or A'ituperative ; 
abusiveness. 

Some wonder at his invectiveness ; 1 wander more 
that he inveigheth so IMe. . Euffer, 

Invinate (in-vin'at), a. [L. in, in, and vi- 
num, wine.] Embodied in wine. ‘Christ 
should be impanate and invinate.’ Cram 
mer. 

Involute, a. [add.] 'I’wisted; involved; 
confusedly mingled. 

_ The style is so involute that one cannot help fancy- : 
Ing it must be falsely constructed. Poe. . 

lodosis (i-o-do'sis), n. Same as Jodism. 

Irade (i-rii'de), 7i. [Turk.] A decree or pro- 
clamation of the SiiUim of Turkey. 
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Irid (i'rid), n. l. A member of the natwral 
order of endogenous plantsiridaceas.— 2. The 
eircle round the pupil of the eye: the iris. 
[Rare.] 

Many a sudden ray levelled from the under 
his well-charactered brow. Charlctie Bronte. 

Iron, [add.] la golf , a club made of iron 
with the head suited for ‘lofting* tlie ball 
IrrealizaWe'(ir-re'al-iz"a-bl), a. Incapable 
of being realized or defined. 'Incompre- 
hensible, irrealizaile. Charlotte Bronte. 
Irrecognition (ir'rek-og-ni"shon), n. The 
act of withholding recognition. Carlyle. 
Irredentist (ir-re-dent'ist), n. [It. irre- 
dentista, one who cries out about Italia 
irredenta, unredeemed Italy— L. in, not, 
redemptus, redeemed.] A member of the 
Italian political party which would incor- 
porate in Italy all portions of territory 
mainly inhabited by Italian speakers (such 
as Trieste), but as yet ‘ unredeemed being 
under foreign rule. 

Irreplaceable (ir-re-plas'a-bl), a. That 
cannot be replaced; not admitting of any- 
thing or any person as a substitute. 
Irretention (ir-re-ten'shon), »i. The state 
or quality of being irretentive ; want of re- 
taining power. 

From in'e/entian of memory he [Kant] could not 
recollect the lelter-s which composed his name. 

I>e Qutncey. 

Irrisory (ir-ri'zo-ri), a. [L. irrisorius. See 
IREISION.] Addicted to laughing or sneer- 
ing at others. 

I wish that, even there, you had been less imsory, 
less of a pleader. Landor. 

laa.be llln ft (iz'a-hel-in), a. Of Isabel colour ; 
of a brownish-yellow. See Isabel. 
Isidiiim(i-sid'i-um), ri.; pi. Isidia (i-sid'i-a). 
[Origin doubtful.] In hot. a name of certain 
outgrowths rising from the thallus of lichens. 
Isbbathytlierni (i - so - bath'i - thCrm), n. 
[Or. isos, equal, bathys, deep, therms, heat.] 
A line showing equal temperatures at 
different depths in the sea. Called also 
Xsothermobath, 

Isodiametric (i'so-di-a-met"’rik), a. [Or. 
isos, equal, diametros, diameter.] Having 
the diameters equal. 

Isogenous (i-so]'en-us), a. [See next art.] 
Of the same or similar origin. 

Isogeny (i-soj'e-nl), n. [Or. isos, equal, and 
root gen, to produce.} In biol. sameness or 
similarity of origin. 

Isolating (i'so-lat-ing), a. In philol. applied 
to that class of languages in which each 
word is a simple, uninflected root; mono- 
syllabic. A, E. Sayae. 

Isomorpjbi {i'sd-moif), n. Anything ex- 
hibiting isomorphism; an animal having 
the same form as another. 

IsomorpMc (i-so-mor'fik), a. Pertaining 
to or showing isomorphism ; in zool. having 
the same general form or structure as 
another animal. 

Isonephelic (i's6-ne-fel"ik), a. [Or. Lsos, 
equal, nephele, cloud.] Showing an equal 
prevalence of clouds or cloudiness ; as, 
isonephelio lines, lines that show where a 
similar degree of cloudiness prevails on 
tlie earth’s surface. 

Isopolity (i-so-pol'i-ti), n. [Or. isos, equal, 
and poMteia, government, frompoKs, a city.] 
Eiiual rights of citizenship, as conferred by 
the people of one city on those of another. 

Niebuhr. . .establishes the principle thiit the census 
comprehended all the confederate cities which had 
the right of Miltnaii. 

Isopycnio (i-s6-pik'nik), a. [Or. isos, equal, 
pyknos, dense.] Equally dense; having or 
indicating an equal degree of density. 
Isoseismal, Isoseismic (i-sO-sTs'mal, i-s6- 
sls'mik), a. [Gr. isos, equal, and seistnos, a 
shaking, an earthquake, from seio, to shake.] 
Showing an equal degree or amount of 
earthquake or seismal disturbance. 

It is generally possible after an earthquake to trace 
a zone of maximum disturbance, where the damage 
to the shaken country has been greatest. .The line 
indicating this maximum is termed the meizoseismic 
curve, whilst lines along which the overthrow of 
objects may be regarded as practically tlie same are 
known as isasetsmie cutves. £ncy. Brii. 

Itacism, Itacist (e'ta-sizm, e'tn-sist). n. 
[I'Y. itacisme, itaaiste.] See Etacism, Eta- 
blST, in Supp. 

I-Wis (i-wisO, adv. See Wis, Ywis. 

Ixtle (iks'tle), n. [Mexican.] A strong 
fibre of a yellowish-white colour, varying 
in length from 1 to 3 feet, obtained from 
Agave Mexicana, and largely exported from 
Tampico, whence often called Tanipko fibre. 
The name is also given to fibre obtained 
from Bromelia sylvestns, a sort of pine-apple 
grown in Mexico. 
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Jabot (zha-bo'), n. [Er.] A sort of frill or 
ruffle such as men formerly wore in the 
shirt-front. 

Jack-rabbit (iak'rab-it), n. [For jeickass- 
rabbit.j A name in America for hares with 
very long ears and legs. 

Jactitation, n. [a.dd^— Jactitation of mar- 
riage, in law, a suit having for its object to 
compel any one .averring that he or she is 
married to another, to produce proof of tlie 
averment. If this is not done decree passes 
ordering the claimant , to keep perpetual 
silence on the subject, 

Jaculatores (jak'u-la-to'Tez), n. pi. [L. ja- 
ciilor, jacfUatus, to throw the javelin.] See 
Dartek. 

Jagua (jag'u-a), 71. Same as Inajd Palm. 
Japan -black (ja-pan'blak), w. Same as 
Japari-lacquer. 

Japan-Clover (ja-pan'kl6-v6r), n. A low 
annual leguminous plantfieiqiedezasfriailrt), 
a native of Eastern Asia, introduced in some 
unknown manner into the Southern States 
of North America before 184.5, wliere it has 
spread with wonderful rapidity and is much 
used as fodder. 

Japanese, a. [add.]— Japanese silk, .a dress 
fabric having a linen warp and silken weft. 
Jar (jiir). — On the jar, on the turn ; a little 
way open: a colloquial or vulgar form of 
ajar (which see). Pickens. 

Jargonist (jiir'gon-ist), 71. One who uses a 
particular jargon or phraseology; one who 
repeats by rote popularphrases, professional 
slang, or the like. Miss Bimiey. 

Jarool (ja-rol'), 71. A magnificent timber 
tree (Lagerstro^nia 7'egince) common in the 
Indian peninsula and in Burmah. It yields 
a blood-red wood, which, though soft and 
open in the grain, is used for boat-building 
and for the knees of ships, on account of its 
great durability under water. 

Jedding - axe ( jed ' ing - aks ), n. A stone- 
mason’s tool; a cavil (which see). 
Jeroboam (je-ro-bo'am), 7i. [Fanciful name 
taken from that of the Jewish king.] A large 
old-fashioned bottle or jar of peculiar shape 
and not of fixed capacity, used for wine or 
other liquor. Sir W. Scott. 

Jerry-builder (jeriri-bild-fer), 7i. [Origin 
doubtful.] A builder of unsubstantial cheap 
houses ; a person who erects ill-built dwell- 
ings as a mere speculation. 

Jerry-built (jer'ri-bilt), a. Built cheaply 
and unsubstantially, as by a jerry-builder. 
Jestword (jest'werd), 7i. A person or thing 
that is the object of jests or ridicule; a butt 
for jests or laughter; a laughing-stock. 

‘ The jestwo7'd of a mocking band. ' Whittier. 
Jew’S-apple (juz'ap-l), n. See MAD-APRLE. 
Jig, V. t. [add.] To sing in jig time; to sing 
in the style of a jig. 

fig- off a tune at the tongue’s end, canary to it 
■with your feet, humour it with turning up your eye- 
lids. S/iaJb, 

Jiggered (jig'erd), a. Suffering from the 
burrowing of the jigger or chigoe (see 
Chisoe). The word when used as a vulgar 
imprecation iias probably no reference to 
this meaning, being indeed practically 
meaningless. Dickens. 

Jig-saw (jig'saXvt, A vertically reciprocating 
saw, moved by a vibrating lever or crank rod. 



Jinrikisha. 


Jiurikisha (jin-rik'i-sha); n. [Japanese— 
jin, man, 7-iki, power, s/ia, carriage.] A small 
two- wheeled carriage, with an adjustable 


hood or cover, drawn hy one or more men 
and accommodating generally two persons. 
It is used extensively in Jaiian, wlience it 
h.as spread to some other couiitrie.s. Often 
abbreviated colloquially to Rickshaw. 
Job’s-news (jobz'nuz), 7i. Evil tidings; bad 
news, such as Job’s servants brought him. 

Poverty escorts him ; from home there can nothing 
come except yalt's-nmus. Carlyle. 

Job’s-post (jobz'post), n. A bearer of ill 
news; a messenger carrying evil tidings. 
Compare preceding. Carlyle. 

Jointless (joint’les), a. Having no joint; 
hence, stiff; rigid. ‘Jointless and immov- 
able.’ Richardson. 

Jokesmitll( jok'smith), n. A professiomal 
joker; one who manufactures jokes. [Rare.] 

I feared to give occasion to the jests of newspaper 
JoA'esmitUs. SiuMey. 

Joss (jos), 71. [Chinese joss, a deity, cor- 
rupted from Pg. deos, from L. dims, ii god.] 
A Chinese idol. ‘ Those pagan josses. ’ Wol- 
cot. 

Joss-house (jos'hous), ji. [See Jo.ss,] A 
Chinese temple. 

Jovialize (jo'vi-al-iz), v.t. To make jovial; 
to cause to be merry or jolly. ‘ An activity 
that jmttaNred us all.’ miss Burney. 
Jovian ( jo'vi-an ), a. [See Jovial. ] Of or 
pertaining to Jove, the cliief divinity of the 
Romans, or to the planet Jupiter. 

Jubate (ju'bat), a. [L. juba, a mane.] 
Having a mane; having long hair forming fi 
mane. 

Jubilate ( ju'bi-lat ), v. i. [See Jubilate, 
Jubilation.] To rejoice; to exult; to tri- 
umph. ‘ Hope cries aloud.’ Car- 

lyle. 

The hurrahs were yet ascending from our JuUlat- 
ing lips. De Quincey. 

Judgmatical (juj-mat'ik-al), a. [Formed in 
imitation of dogmatical.} Showing good 
judgment; judicious; discreet. [Colloq.] 
Juglandine (jug-Ian'din), n. [From L. 
juglans, juglandis, the walnut.] A sub- 
stance contained in the juice e,\pres3ed from 
the green shell of the walnut {Juglans7'egiaj. 
It is used as a remedy in cutaneous ami 
scrofulous diseases, also for dyeing the liair 
black. 

Julienne (zhii-le-en), n. [Fr.] A kind of 
souj) made with various herbs or vegetables 
cut in very small pieces. 

Jumble-beads (jum'bl-bedz), «. pi. See 
Abrus. 

Juxamentallyt (ju-ra-meu'tal-Ii), adv. [E. 
jura7ne7itu7n, an oath, iiomjuro, to swear.] 
With an oath. ‘A promise, jiwameiitally 
confirmed.’ Urqiihart. 

Jussieuan (jus-su'an), a. In &of. applied 
to the natural system of classifying plants 
originally promulgated by Jussieu, a French 
botanist, which superseded the artificial 
system of Liimams. 

Jussive (jus'iv), ». [From L. jussum, an 
order, from jubeo, jussum, to order.] Per- 
taining to or having tlie effect of an order; 
expressive of command. ‘Permissive or 
jussive.’ Ency. Brit. 


K. 


Kabyle (Ifa-beT), u. [Ar. k’bila, a league.} 
A person belonging to a race of Berbers in- 
habiting Algeria and Tunis. Tiie Kabyles 
ai’P one of the chief indigenous peoples of 
North West Africa, distinct from the Ethio- 
pic or black population. 

Kafir, R. [add.] An inhabitant of Kafiristan, 
a region of Afghanistan, on the southern 
slopes of the Hindu Eush. The Kafirs are 
akin to the Hindus. 

'K' a.ima.ka.n . (kl-ma-kan'), n. Same as Cai- 
7naca7n. 

Kainite (kan'it), 7i. [Gr. Minos, recent.] A 
mineral used as a mamu'e, especially for its 
potash. It is a hydrous sulphate of potash 
and magnesia, and is found along with bed.s 
of rock-salt, especially in Germany and 
Auistria. 

Kalriu (ki'rin), n. [Gr. kairos, the nick of 
time.] An alkaline drug in the form of a 
whitish powder used with marked effect in 
reducing fever. 

Kaka (kii'ka), ti. [Maori name.] A parrot 
of New Zealand (Nestor meridionalis or 
hypopolkis) of considerable size, and of a 
dusky colour, semi-nocturnal in habits, 
feeding on insects and larvte, fruits, &c. 
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KYRIOEEXY 


Kaliaterro (kak-a-tt'ii'TO), n. See Dacryd- 
"lust. 

KaRemono (ka-ke-mfi'no), n. A .Tapaiiese 
name for a pietnre or decoration on iKiper 
or silk, niouuted on a roller, and Imng cm 
a -wall like a maj). 

Kalniuc, Kalmuck: (kal'nuik), a. Same as 
Vaimiia. 

Karaisra (ka'ra-izm), n. Tiie doctriuos or 
tenets of the Karaites. See Kaiuite. 
Karki. see icuarki. 

■Karma {kdr'ina), n. [Skr. karma, action, 
fiito as the resnlb of action.] 1. According to 
the teaching of Buddhism, the aggregate of 
the finalities of any sentient being at death, 
or the general result of tlie conduct of such 
being, considered as determining the nature 
and lot of the new sentient being that must 
take Ms place at death. Mhys Davids. —2. 
Tile doctrine of fate or necessity, among 
the theosophista. 

Kaross (ka-ros'), n. Same as Carosse. 
Karrawant (ka:^a-wan), n. Same as Cnm- 
van. Sterne. 

KS.t, KllS.t (kiit), n. The Arabic name of 
Oathaedulis. See CATHA. 

Kaza (ka'za), n. In the Turkish empire, a 
district or subdivision of a sanjak. 

Kea (ke'a), n. [Maori name.] A Xew Zea- 
land parrot (iyesior mtabilis), Inhabiting 
the South Island, remarkable for the habit 
which it has acguii-ed of attacking sheep. 
It settles on their backs and digs into their 
flesh with its powerful beak, thus killing 
considerable numbers. Otherwise it feeds 
on insects and larvte, fruits, &c. 
Keep-wortliy (kep'w6r-THi). a. Worthy of 
preservation. ‘Other keep -worthy docu- 
ments.' ir. Taylor. 

Kellock (kel'ok), n. A kind of small anchor. 
Lowell. 

Xembo (kem'ha), v.t. To place akimbo, 
‘And he kemboed his arms.’ Rir.hardson. 
Kempery (kem'pd-ri), n. [See Kemp.] The 
act of fighting like a knight or champion; 
championship. Kinyaley. 

Keno (ke'no), n. See Loxo in Supp. 

Kenosis (ke-no'’sis), ». [Or. kendsis, an 
einptyini^, from keno.a, empty.] In theol. 
tlie self-limitation of himself by the Son of 
Ood in becoming incarnate. 

Kenotio (ke-not'ik), a. Pertaining to the 
kenosis. , 

Kepi (kep'e), n. [Fr. kepi— origin unknown.] 
Originally a French military cap with a 
round flat top inclined towards the front, 
and a horizontal peak or visor; now applied 
to any similar cap. 

Keratitis (ke-ra-ti'tis), n. [From Gr. ferns, 
keratoa, horn, alluding to the homy cornea.] 
lu pathol. inflammation of the cornea of the 

eye. " , 

Kerite (kS'rit), [Gr. keroa, wax.] A kind 
of artificial vulcanite in w'hich the caout- 
chouc is replaced by asphaltum or tar, and 
this being combined with animal or vege- 
table oils is vulcanized by sulphur. 
Kettle-drum, [add.] iKettle, that is the 
tea-kettle, and drum in sense of entertaln- 
meut or party.] A tea-party held in the 
afternoon before dinner. [Fashionable 
slang.] 

Ketureen (ket-u-ren'), n. A kind of vehicle 
used in Jamaica. 

Drove me home in liis ketureen, a. sort of Sedan- 
chair with’ the front and sides knocked out, and 
: mounted on a gig body, Midi, Scott. 

Khaki, Khakee (kil'ke), n. [Hind, khakd, 
dnst-coloured, from khdJe, dust.] A kind of 
light-brown, drab, or diist-coioured mate- 
rial used for uniforms in India. 

KharM (kSfleS), n. Same as Khaki, 
Khawass (ka-waa'), n. Same as Kmasa. 
Kheu (ku), n. See Black -tabmsh Tree, 
KMdmal^ar (kid-mut'gar), n. Same as 
KhiUmitgar. 

Kickabie (Mk'a-bl), a. Capable or worthy 
of being kicked. ‘A most unengaging, kick- 
able boy.’ George Eliot. 


Kiddy (kid'i). n. In low slang, a genteel 
thiet; one of the BWell-mob. Byron. 
Eiddy-pie <kid'i-pl), n. A pie made of kid s 
or goat's flesh. Kingsley. _ _ 

Kidiiey-llptt (kid'ui-llpt), a. Hare-hpped. 

TTidgwa/n (kidz'man), n. In Im slang, one 
who trains young thieves. Dickens. 
Kijaug (ki'jang), n, A name of the muntjac. 
Killock (kil'ok), n. See Keliooic in Supp. 
Kimmerian (kim-me'ri-an), a. Same as 
Cimmerian. Gladstone. 

Kinchin (kin'chin), n. [Co rap. G. kindchen, 
dim. of kind, a child.] In thieves’ slang, a 
name for a child. 

Kincoh (kin'kob), n. [Hind, kimkhioab, 
kincah, brocade.] A kind of rich Indian 
brocade, often with gold thread inwoven. 

‘ Sandal-wood woricbo.xes and Idneob scarfs.’ 
Thackeray. [Anglo-Indian.] 
Kindergarten (kin'der-giir-tu), n. [G., lit. 
children-garden.] A kind of infants school, 
intermediate between the nursery and the 
primary school, in which play is combined 
with a certain amount of educational train- 
ing, the latter being based especially on 
object-lessons. The name was given by the 
originator of the system, Friedrich Froebel. 
Zinesodic (ki-ne-sod'ik), a. [Qr. kinesis, 
motion, and hodos, a way.] In anat. a term 
applied to the gray matter of the spinal 
cord as being capable of transmitting motor 
impressions. 

Kinetoscope. [add.] A kind of improved 
zoetrope invented by Mr. Edison in which 
a series of successive views of a moving ob- 
ject or objects, obtained by instantaneous 
photography, are presented to the eye in 
very quick succession, so that they combine 
into one and give the effect of actual life and 
movement. 

King-fisli. [add.] In the United States, a 
name applied to Menticimis nehulosus, 
otherwise called Bermudas Whiting; also, 
to Cijbium regale, a fish somewhat resem- 
bling a mackerel. 

Kinology (ki-noTo-ji), ji. [Gr. kineo, to move, 
and togos, discourse.] A name sometimes 
given to the branch of physics dealing with 
tlie laws of motion. 

Kip (kip), R. A house of ill fame. Goldsmith. 
[Slang.] 

Kismet (kis'met), n. [Ar. Msmat.] An 
Eastern term for fate or destiny. 

Kissee (kls-e'j, n. A person who is kissed, 
in contradistinction to the kisser. Ld. Lyt- 
ton. . 

Kitehendom (kich'en-dum), n. The domain 
or department of the kitchen. Tennyson. 
Kitchener (kicli‘en-6r), n, l. A name for a 
kind of cooking stove with various conveni- 
ences compactly arranged.— -2. A person em- 
ployed in a kitchen; a cook. Carlyle, 
Kitchen-physic (kich'en-flz-ik), n. Good 
and nourishing food. [Jocular.] 

Well, after all kitcheit-i/rysick is the best phy.sick. 
And the best doctors in the worldjDoctor Diet, Doc- 
tor Quiet, and Doctor Merryman. Sivi/t, 

Kittenhood (kit'n-hud), n. Tlie state of 
being a kitten. Southey. 

Kittenish (klt'n-ish), a. Like a kitten or 
what pertains to a kitten; fond of playing, 

‘ Such a kittenish disposition in her.’ Rich- 
ardson. 

Kleptomaniac (klep-to-ma'ni-ak), n. One 
who Is affected with kleptomania. 

Klip-flsh. Same m Clipp’flsh. 

Kloof (kldf), n. [B; , a gap, a chasm.] In the 
Cape Colony and neighbouring settlements, 
a common name for a ravine or gully. 
Kneadingly (ned'ing-li), adv. In the man- 
ner of one who kneads. ‘ With her harids, 
pressed kneadingly' Leigh Hunt. 
Knichknackatory (nik-nak'a-to-ri), n. A 
collection of knicknacks, such as toys or 
curiosities. ‘A kniekJmackatory dr toy- 
shop.’ Tom Broain. [Rare.] 

Knife, Knive (nH, niv), v.t. To stab with a 
knife, [Low.] 
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Knipperkint (nip’er-kin), w. A small mea- 
sure of drink; a uipperkiii. Tom D'Uifev 
Knitting-cup t (nitlng-kup), n. A cup of 
wine or other liquor handed rotiml after a 
couple were knit in the bands of matrimony. 
Ben Jonson. 

Knobkerrie (nob'ker-i), n. A kind of blud- 
geon or heavy weapon with a handle in use 
among the Kafirs of South Africa, 

Knotted, [add.] In arch, knotted pillar, a 
pillar sonietime.s occurring in 
the Ronniiie.sque style, so called 
from being carved in such a 
way tliat a thick knotted rope 
ajipears to form part of it. 
Kohl (kol), 71. [Ar.] A black 
pigment or powder which in 
Egypt and other parts of Africa 
arid the East is used as a cos- 
metic, the women blackening 
the edges of their eyelids both 
above and below with it to 
heighten their charms. E. W. 
La7ie. 

Kookree (kci'kre), n. A short, 
broad-pointed, curved sword, 
with the edge on the concave 
curve, used by the Goorkhas 
of northern India. 

Koorbash, Kourbash, Kof- 
bash. See Kueeash. 

Knotted Pillar. Koos-koos (kfis'kos), n. Same 
as Cous-cous. 

Kopje (kop'ye or kop'l), «. [D., dim. of 
kop, head.] A.S. African Dutch name for a 
hill. 

Kosher (kosh'6r), a. [Heb., lawful,] Not 
unclean or forbidden; clean; lawful; as, 
Icosher meat. [Used among the J ews,] 
Kritarchy (kri'tsir-ki), n, [&i'. krites, a judge, 
atid arche, rule.] The rule of the judges 
, over the people of Israel. ‘Samson, Jeph- 
thah, Gideon, and other heroes of the k7'i- 
tarchy.' Southey. , 

Krobylos (krd'bi-los), n. [Gr.] A roll or 
knot formed in an ancient Greek way of 
dressing the hair. Ency. Brn't 
Kryonieter (kri-om'e-ter), n. [Gr. hyos, 
cold, met7'on, a measure.] A form of ther- 
mometer used for measuring very low tem- 
peratures. 

Kudos (kfi'dos), v.t. To bestow kudos on ; 
to glorify. ‘ Kudos'd egregiously in heathen 
Greek.' Southey. [Rare.] 

Kukerl (kb'k6>re), n. Same as Kookree (in 
Supp.). 

Kiimmel(kim'l), n. [G. /ri«>mef, caraway.] 
A liqueur made in Germany, Russia, ifcc., 
flavoured with caraway seeds, 

Kurbash (kqribash), n. [Ar. kurbaj.] A 
heavy whip made of hippopotamns or 
rhinoceros hide, used in Egypt aiid other 
parts of Africa, and often applied to slave.s 
or labourers. 

Kursaal (kor'sill), ?i. [G., lit. cure-hall— 

ku7\ cure, and saal, a hall,] Apublic hall 
or room for the use of visitors in connection 
with many. German wateriiig-ifiaoes or 
health resorts. Rooms for recreation, 
reading, &c., usually adjoin the kursaal. 
Kutch (kuch), n, Sameas GwfcA. 

Kvass (kvas), n. [Russ.] A sort of beer 
made in Russia. 

Kylix (kriiks), n. [Gr., a cup.] In cias.s. 
antiq, a name for an elegant cup or vase, 
broad and shallow, usually with a short mid 
slender stem and two nearly horizontal 
handles. ■ 

Kymograph, (ki'ino-graf), n. [Gr. kyma, <a 
wave, and grapho, to write.] An instru- 
ment by means of which variations in the 
pressure of the blood in some one of the 
vessels of a living animal can he measured 
and graphically recorded. 

Kyriolesy (ki'ri-o-Iek-si), n. [Gr. kyriolexia, 
from fcynos, governing, literal, and lexis, 
speech.] The use of literal as opposed to 
figurative expressions or of w’ords in clear 
and definite senses. 
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LEGEND, &c.; 


SEEVING AS A KEY TO LITEEAEY ALLUSIONS. 


Aiiroi! (a'ron). A Moor in Sliakspere’s Titus 
Aiidronicus, a monster of wickedness, 
beloved by Tainora, queen of the Goths. 

Ab'aris. In Greek legejid, a Scythian, a priest 
of Apollo, who gave him a golden arrow on 
which he could ride through the air, and 
by which he worked miracles. 

Abdiel (ab'di-el). A seraph in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost who withstood the revolt 
of Satan, ‘faithful found among the faith- 
less, faithful only he 

Abes'sa. The impersonation of conventual 
life in Spenser's Faerie Queeue. 

Aliou Hassan (ab'5 has'an). A young man 
of Bagdad in the Arabian Nights, who 
is carried while asleep to the bed of tlie 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid, and next morn- 
ing is persuaded that he really is the 

• caliph. 

AbTa. In Prior’s Solomon, the chief favourite 
among Solomon's wives. 

Ab'salom and Achitophel (a-kit'o-fel). A 
satii’ic poSmbyBryden, in which Absalom 
represents the Duke of Monmouth and 
Achitophel the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

A ifsolute, Sir Anthony. A hot-tempered 
and domineefing but good-hearted and 
generous old gentleman, in Sheridan’s 
comedy of The Eivals. His son, the gal- 
lant and spirited Captain Absolute, is in 
love with Lydia Languish, and has Bob 
Acres for his rival. In his wooing he 
passes himself off as a penniless ensign 
named Beverley. 

Aliu'dah. A merchant in Eidley’s Tales of 
the Genii, almost driven distracted by an 
old hag that haunts him every night. 

Achates (a-ka'tez). The faithful companion 
of -Hneas in Virgil’s iEneid, proverbial as 
a type of stanchest friendship. 

Acheron (ak'e-ron). In classical fable, a 
river of the infernal regions (Hades). 

Aciiilles (a-kil'lez). The chief Greek hero 
in the siege of Troy as told in Homer’s 
Iliad, son of Peleus and the sea goddess 
Thetis, and leader of the Myrmidons. 
He slew Hector, hut according to later 
writers was himself slain by Paris, who 
wounded him in the light heel, where 
alone he was vnlneralde. His bosom 
friend was Patroclus, who was killed by 
Hector. See ILTUM, Hegtok, &c. 

Ads (fVsis). According to Ovid a Sicilian 
shepherd beloved by Galatea and killed 
by the Cyclops Polyphemus, who wished 
Gal.'itea for himself. 

Acrasia (a-kra‘si-a). A lieautiful enchantress 
in Spenser's Faerie Qneene, typifying un- 
controlled indulgence in sensual pleasures. 

Acres (a’kerz), Bob. A blustering, swearing, 
but cowardlv character in Sheridan’s 
comedy of Tlie Eivals. He cliallenged 
Haptain Absolute, hut had no stomach for 
fighting. See Absoltji'E. 

Actajon (ak-te'on). In classical mythql. a 
huntsman, who, liaving surprised Diana 
bathing, was turned by her into a stag 
and torn by his own dog.s. 

Adah (a' da). Wife of Cain in Byron’s drama 

■■ :Cain..""'' 

Adam. An old servant in Shakspere’s As 
You Like It, who accompanies Orlando 
when driven from home. 


Adamastor (ad-a-mas'tor). The spirit of the 
Cape of Stornis (Good Hope), described 
by Camoens in his poem the Lusiads. 

Adams, Parson Abraham. A country curate 
in Fielding’s Joseph Amlrews: poor, pious, 
learned, absent-minded, and extremely 
ignorant of the world. 

Adar, Ninip, or liras (a'dar, nin'ip, o'ras). 
In Assyrian mythol. the warrior and cham- 
pion of tlie gods. Originally a solar deity 
representative of the meridian sun. 

Admetus (ad-me'tus). A mythological king 
of Thessaly under whom, for a year, Apollo 
served as a shepherd. See Aeoestis. 

Adonis (a-do'nis). In Greek mythol. a heauti- 
tiful youth beloved by Venus and killed 
by a wild boar. The myths connected 
with Adonis are of Eastern origin, and he 
himself appears to be a personification of 
the sun. 

Adria'na. One of the two chief female char- 
acters in Shakspere’s Comedy of Errors, 
wife of Antipholus of Ephesus, veiy sus- 
picious of her husband. 

.fflgeus (e'jus). A legendary king of Athens, 
the father of Theseus. 

jEneas (g-ne'as). The hero of Virgil’s poem 
the Jineid, a Trojan waiTlor, who came 
to Italy after the fall of Troy, having 
passed through various adventures by 
the way, and was regarded as the remote 
founder of Eonie. He was said to be the 
son of Anchises and Venus. See also 
Dido. 

.®olus (e'o-lus). God of the winds among 
the Greeks and Koraans. He kept the 
winds confined in a cave in the jEolian 
Islands. 

JSsculaplus (es-ku-la'pi-us). The god of 
medicine among the Greeks and Eomans. 

Agamemnon (ag-a-mem'non). Leader of the 
Greeks in the war against Troy, after his 
return home slain by his wife Clytemnestra 
and her paramour Jtgisthus. His brother 
was Menelaus, his son Orestes, and his 
daughters Iphigenia and Electra. 

Aguecheek, Sir Andrew. A silly and ridi- 
culous character in Shakspere’s . Twelfth 
Night, a crony of Sir Toby Belch, 
r Ahriman, Ahrimanes (a'ri-nian, a-ri-ma'nez). 
The evil principle or deity in the religious 
system of Zoroaster. 

Almwell, Viscount. In Farquhar’s comedy 
The Beaux’ Stratagem a gentleman who 
seeks the hand of Dorinda, daughter of 
Lady Bountiful. He and his friend Archer 
are the ‘beaux’, who carry on their 
schemes in disguise. 

Ajax (a'Jaks). A Greek hero of the war 
against Troy, and of a tragedy by Sophocles, 
who became frenzied and killed himself 
when the armour of Achilles was awarded 
to Ulysses. 

Ajut and Anningait. A Greenland maiden 
and her lover in Dr. Johnson’s story of this 
name in The Eambler. 

Aladdin (a-lad'din). A well-known character 
in the Arabian Nights, son of a poor tailor 
in China. He gains possession of a magic 
ring and lamp, and thus has at his beck 
and call the Genii (Jinnee) who are at- 
tached to them as slaves. 
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Alas'co. An astrologer and poisoner in 
Scott’s Kenilworth, in the employment oi 
Leicester. 

Alas'nam. A prince in the Arabian Nights 
who possessed eight precious statues, but 
was led to seek for one still more precious,, 
and found it in the person of a pure and 
beautiful woman. He got a magic mirror, 
which became dimmed when it reflected 
any damsel sullied with impurity. 

Alastor (a-las'tor). In Greek a name for an 
avenging deity, adopted by Shelley as that 
of the Spirit of Solitude in ills poem 

, Alastor. 

A1 Borak. A celestial animal of wonderful 
form that carried Mohammed to the 
seventh heaven. 

Alceste (ai-sest'). The misanthropic hero of 
Molik’e's comedy Le Misanthrope. 

Aloestis (al-sea'tis). The heroine of a drama 
of Emipides. She was the wife of Ad- 
mefcus, and gave herself up to death in his 
stead, but was brought back from the 
grave alive by Hercules. 

Aloides (al-si'dez). A name of Hercules, given 
to him as a descendant of Alcseus. 

Alcinous (al-sin'o-us). In Homer's Odyssey 
king of the .Bhaiacians and fatherot Nau- 
sicaa, who hospitably entertains Ulysses. 

Alcmena (alk-mS'na). The mother of Her- 
cules by Jupiter, See AMPHlTErODT. 

Alden, John. The lover of Briscilla, the 
Puritan maiden iii Longfellow’s Courtship 
of Miles Standish. 

Aldiborontiphoscophornio. A character In 
Henry Carey's burlesque Chrononhoton- 
thologos(1784), the name being humorously 
given by Sir Walter Scott to his friend and 
printer James Ballantyne. 

Alec'to. In classical mythol. one of the 
three Furies. 

Alexander of the North. A name for Charles 
XII. of Sweden. 

Ali Baba. The hero of the story of The 
Forty Thieves (in the Arabian Nights), 
whose treasure cave he is enabled to enter 
by overhearing their magic password 
‘ Open sesame ’ (‘ sesame ’ being the grain 

. of that name). His brother is Cassim. 
Baba, his female slave Morgiana. 

Alice. The heroine of Meyeriiecr’s opera 
Kobert the Devil.— The heroine of 
Tennyson’s Miller’s Daughter. — - Tlie 
heroine of Lewis Cari-olI’s famous stories 
Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-glass. 

Al'ison. The young wife of a carpenter in 
The Miller’s Tale in Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales. 

Alkorem'mi. The Palace ofVathek in Beck- 
ford’s Vathek— a place of delights of all 
kinds. 

Allen, Arabella. A young lady in Dickens’s 
Pickwick, married to Mr. Winkle. Her 
brother Ben Allen, an unsteady young roan, 
was the bosom friend of Bob Sawyer. , 

Allwortliy, Mr. A country gentleman in 
Fielding’s Tom Jones, distinguished for 
benevolence, charity, rectitude, and mod- 
esty. He brings up .Tones, who turns out 
to be the natural son of liis sister. 
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Aliiiiiviva, Count (al-niu-vC'va). A uolileniau 
1)1 somewhat loose principles who figures 
proiiiineiitly in BeaumarchaiB’s comedies 
The Barber of Seville and Tlie Marriage of 
. Figaro, See Figaeo. 

Alme'ria, See MoueniNG BBIBE. 

Alnasehar (ai-iias'kar). A young man in the 
Arabian Nights who lays out all his money 
on a basket of glassware, and while dream- 
ing of the fortune he is to make in trade 
witli tills as a foundation, kicks it over, and 
thus ruins his hopes. 

Aimizo the Brave. The dead lover in M. Q. 
lewis’s ballad, who, when the lady 
(Iiiiogune) marries, appears at the bridal 
and ‘ liears her away to the grave’. 

Alp. The renegade in Byron’s Siege of 
Corinth, 

Alpheus (iil-fe'us). A river-god of Creek 
mythol. See AEETHtiSA. 

Alsatia fal-sa'shi-a). A popular name for- 
merly given to the district of Whitefriars 
in London, a sanctuary for debtors and 
law-breakers. It figures in Scott’s Fortunes 
of Nigel. 

A1 Sirat. In Mohamnredan belief a bridge 
of incredible slenderness and sharpness, 
leading over the abyss of hell into para- 
dise, and which all must cross to get 
there. 

Al'tamont. The husband of Calista in Eowe’s 
Fair Penitent. 

Alton Locke. The hero of a novel so called, 
by Charles Kingsley. He is a tailor and a 
, Chartist. 

Amadis de Gaul (am'a-dis de giil). The hero 
of a fainou.s ronuince of chivalry, supposed 
to have been originally written in Portu- 
gal, Gaul standing for Wales, and tile 
romance belonging to those connected 
with King Arthur and his knights. His 
mistress was Oriana. 

Amalthe’a. A nymph of classic fable, with 
whose story is connected the cornucopia 
or horn of plenty. 

Amaryllis (am-a-ril'is). A country girl in 
ancient pastoral poetry; hence, a rustic 
beauty in general. 

Ame'Iia. The heroine of Fielding’s novel 
of same name, wife of the profligate Cap- 
tain Booth, and a most perfect specimen 
of wifehood, 

Am'iel. InBryden’sAhsalomandAehitophel, 
meant for Sir Edward Seymour, the Speaker 
■ of the House of Commous. 

Amina (a-me'na). Heroine of the opera of La 
Sonnambula, who walks in her sleep, and 
thus gets into an equivocal situation and 
is nearly severed from her lover Elvino. 

Ammon. An ancient Egyptian deity, i-e- 
garded by the Greeks and Homans as 
identical with Jupiter, represented with 
the head or horns of a ram. 

A'mory, Blanche. A young lady in Tliack- 
eray’s novel Pendennis, good-looking, 

, clever, and pretending to sentiment, but 
shallow, selfish, and a vixen. She was at 
one time engaged to Pendennis, and also 
to Harry Foker, 

Amphion (am-fi'on). A son of Zeus or 
Jupiter, at the sound of wliose lyre the 
stones moved into their places so as to 
form the walls of Thebes in Greece. 

Amphitrite (am-fl-tri'te). A goddess of the 
.sea, the wife of Poseidon. 

Amphitryon (ara-fit'ri-on). In Greek mythol. 
ii fabulous king of Thebes, husband of 
Alcmena, who became mother of Hercules 
by Jupiter when he assumed Amphitryon’s 
form. There are comedies by Plautus and 
Moliei-e on the incidents connected with 
this story. 

Anasta'sius. The hero and title of a novel by 
Thomas Hope (1S19), professing to give the 
extraordinary experiences and adventures 
of a renegade Greek. 

Anchises (an-ki'sez). The father of .^Kueas 
by Venus. 

Ancient Mariner. Hero of a famous poem 
by Coleridge, turning on the shooting of 
an albatross by the mariner. 

Andrews, Joseph. A novel by Fielding, 

' written to ridicule Hichardson’s Pamela, 


and named after the hero, a virtuous foot- 
man who overcomes temptations. 

Androeles, Androclus (an'dro-klez, an'dro- 
klus). A runaway Homan slave who had 
extracted a thorn from a lion’s paw. VVlien 
he was doomed to fight in the arena with a 
lion it proved to be the same, and fawned 
upon him; so the slave was freed. 

Andromache (an-drom'a-ke). The wife of 
Hector, a beautiful and touching figure in 
Homer's Iliad. See Hesciok, Ilium. 

Andromeda (an-drom'e-da). In Greek fable 
the fair daughter of an Ethiopian queen, 
exposed to a sea monster at the command 
of an oracle, but rescued by Perseus. 

Angelica (an-jel'i-ka). In Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso a princess of great beauty beloved 
by Orlando, 

Angelic Doctor. A name given to Thomas 
Aquinas (d. 1274), a celebrated scholastic 
divine, author of the Siimma TheologuB. 
Ha was canonized by Pope J ohn XXH. 

Angelina (an-je-li'na). In Goldsmith’s ballad 
Edwin and Angelina. 

Angelo <an'je-16). In Shakspere’s Measure 
for Measure the hypocritical deputy of 
Vincentio, Duke of Vienna, who, stringent 
in executing the law against others, yet 
violates it himself. 

AngioUna (an-Jo-lS'na), 'Wife of the Doge in 
Byron’s Marino Faliero. 

Anne, Sister. The rister of Fatima, Blue- 
beard’s last wife, watches on a tower for 
the arrival of her brothers to save her 
sister from the results of her fatal curiosi ty, 

Auteus (an-te'us). A giant invincible so 
long as he touched the earth, killed by 
Hercules, who held him up in the dir and 
then crushed him. 

Anteros (ant'e-ros). The god of mutual love 
in Greek mythol; who punished those that 
did not reciprocate love, 

Antigone (an-tig'o-ne). The heroine of 
Sophocles’s tragedy of this name, daughter 
of CEdipus, put to death by the tyrant 
Creon of Thebes for performing what she 
deemed her duty in burying her brother 
Polynices, contrary to Ms orders. 

Antiph'oius. The name of the twin bro- 
thers, exactly resembling each other, who 
are the chief characters in Shakspere’s 
Comedy of Errors. 

Antiquary. See Oldbuok. 

Anto'nio. The name of tlie merchant in 
Shakspere's Merchant of Venice, hated by 
Shylock the Jew. 

Anu (a'no). An ancient Ohaldajan and Semi- 
tic deity, worshipped as ‘ lord of heaven ’ 
and 'father of the universe’. : 

Anubis (a-nafiiis). The -dog-shaped or dog- 
headed diyini^ of ancient Egypt. 

Aphrodite (af-rd-di'tS). The Greek goddess 
identified by the Homans with Venus. 
She was of extreme beauty, and was com- 
monly fabled to have riseii from the sea 
near the island of Cyprus. Hephsestus 
(Vulcan) was her husband, and she was 
attended by the . Graces and Bros (Cupid 
or Amor), and often accompanied b v doves. 
She had a notorious intrigue with Ares or 
Mars. 

Apis (a'pis). The sacred bull of ancient 
Egypt, worshipped as a symbol of the god 
Osiris. 

Apol'lo, The Greek and Homan god of 
music and prophecy, the averter of dis- 
ease and suffering, originally a sun-god 
(his epithet ; Phcebiis meaning radiant or 
beamingX He was a son of Zeus and La- 
tona, and brother of Artemis (Diana). 

Apollonius of Tyre. The hero of a tale 
which was very popular in the middle 
ages, and furnished the plot for Shalc- 
spere's Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 

Apoll'yon, King of the bottomless pit, intro- 
duced in Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Apostle of the English, St. Augustine 
AVajiee, St. Denis. Day.GotoberOth." Gavls, 
St. Irenseus, St. Martin. Gentiles, St. Paul 
Day, January 26th. Germany, St. Boniface. 
Day, June Bth. Goths, tJlfllas. Uitnqnry 
St. Anastasius. Day, January 22nd. L«d/es I 
(West), Bartolomd de las Casas. Indies 
(Bast), St. Francis Xavier. Day, December I 


Srd. irchMwi, St. Patrick. Day, March 17ih, 
North, St. Ansgar. Piets, St. Niuiiui. 
Northern Plots, St. Volumhii. Slavs. St. 
Cyril. Day, February 14tli. Temperance, 
leather Mathew. Wales, St. David, Day, 
March 1st. 

Araclme (a-rak'ne). In class, mythol. a, 
maiden who, having surpassed Minen'a 
in weaving, was changed by her into a 
spider. 

Archimago, Arcliimage (ar-ki-miVgo, ilr’- 
ki-niaj). An enchanter in Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, a type of hypocrisy. 

Ares (a'rez). The Greek god of war; identified 
with the Homan Mars. 

Arethusa (a-re-thu'sa). One of the Nercid.s, 
changed by Artemis into a fountain near 
Syracuse, to free her from the inirsuit of 
the rivei’-god Alpheus, whose waters, 
however, flowed under the sea from 
Greece to mingle with those of the nympii. 

Argo. In Greek legend the ship in which 
Jason and his companion her(je.s the Ar- 
gonauts sailed to bring back the golden: 
fleece from Colchis at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Euxine. J ason oirtained 
the fleece by the aid of Medea, daugliter 
of the King of Colchis. See JA.sox, Meuea. 

Argus. A creature of Greek mythol. sur- 
narned Panoptes, who had a hundred eyes 
and was ever watchful. 

Ariadne (a-ri-ad'ne). In Greek mythol. the 
daughter of Minos, king of Crete. She 
gave Tlieseus a clue of thread to guide 
him out of the labyrinth after killing the 
Minotaur. Theseus deserted her in the , 
isle of Naxos, and she was commonly said 
to have been married by Bacchus. 

Ariel (a'ri-el). A spirit of Jewish and iiiiddk*. 

age fable, adopted by Shakspere in The 
: Tempest, and also by Pope in his Hape of 
the Lock. 

Arion (a-ri'on). An ancient Greek poet and 
musician (ab. 626 B.G.), fabled to have been 
flung into the sea by ssiilors, who coveted , 
his treasures, but to have heen carried : 
safe to land by a dolphin. 

Arrnado (ar-nnVdo). A vain Ijombiistic 
Spaniard in Shakspere’s Love’s Laliour’s 
Lost. ■ 

Ai'mida far-me'da). A beautiful and seduc- 
tive enchantress in Tii.sso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered, who allures the hero Rinakio 
into her delightful palace and garden, 
where for a time he forgets his high call- 
ing as a crusader. 

Arnold, The hero of . Byron’ .■* unfinished 
drama, The Deformed Transformed. 

Ai''tegal. A character in Spe-mser’s Faerie 
Queene, typifying justice. 

Ar'temis. The Greek goddess identified by 
the Homans with Diana. 

Artful Dodger, The. A youthful pickpocket . 
in Dickens’s Oliver Twist. 

Arthui'. A British king at the time of the 
settlement of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. 
Nothing is really known of him, hut he 
has become the centre of a vast upgrowth 
of legend or fable, especially in regard to 
the exploits of his knights of the Hound 
Table. 

Arviragus (iir-vir'a-gus). See GuiiiEmus, 

Asca'nius. In Virgil’s H2neid the son of 
ASneas and his wife Creusa. 

As'gard. In Scand. mythol. the abode of 
the gods, rising above Midgard, that is, tlie 
earth. 

Ashlleld, F,anner, and his wife, See Geckby 
(M rs.). 

Ashton, Lucy. The heroine of Scott’s novel 
The Bride of Lanimennoor, loving and 
loved hy Edgar Havenswood. Married 
again.st her inclination to Frank Hayston 
of Bucklaw, she goes mad on her marriage 
night. 

Ashtoretli (ash'to-reth). The principal fe- 
male divinity of the Phceniciaus, goddess 
of the moon ; same as Astarte (w'hich see). 

Asmpdeus (as-mo'de-us or as-ind-de'iis). An 
evil spirit of the ancient Jews mentioned 
in the book of Tohit. and introduced byLe 
Sage in his Diable Bolteux, or Devil on 
Two vSticks. 
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Aspa'sia. The uufortunate heroine of Beau- 
mout and Fletcher’s T)ie Maid’s ’Tragedy. 

&«ur. The national god of the ancient 
Assyrians, the king of the gods, and ruler 
over heaven and earth. 

Adarte (as-tilr'te). A Thoenieian goddess 
equivalent to the Ashtaroth of the He- 
l)rews. She in some respects corresponded 
with the Greek Aphrodite or Roman Feims. 

Astol’pho. A generous, though boastful 
knight, in Ariosto’s Oi'lando Furioso. 

Astraj'a- In class, mythol. goddess of 
justice, the last of the deities to leave the 
earth at the close of the golden age. 

As'tragon. A philosopher and physician in 
Oaveuaiit’s Gondibert, an unfinished tale. 

As'trnpheL Spenser’s name for Sir Thllip 
^ Sidney. ; 

: Afcalan'ta. A famous huntress of Greek 
mythol. who agreed to marry anyone who 
could outstrip her in running, the conse- 
, ' quenoe of failure being death to the 
wooer. She was vanrjuished by a wooer 
(Hippomenes) vvho dropped successively 
three golden apples as he ran, and thus 
led her to stop and pick them up. 

Ate (a'te). A Greek goddess of hatred, 
crime, and retribution. 

Athelstane (ath'el-stan). The sluggish Saxon 
. thane of royal lineage in Scott’s Ivanhoe, 
a somewhat backward rival of the hero. 

Athene, Athena (a-the'ne, a-the'na). The 
Greek goddess of wisdom, usually Ideuti- 
iied with the Roman Minerva, and also 
called Pallas or Pallas Athene. 

Atlan'tis. A large island believed by the 
ancients to have existed in, the Atlantic 
: westward of the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Bacon has left an allegorical fragment, 

' TiiC: New Atlantis, in which he represents 
himself as having been wrecked on such 
an island, and having found there an ideal 
community. : . 

Atlas. In Greek mythol. a Titan compelled 
to support the vault of heaven. 

Atosaa. Pope's name for Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough. 

Ati'ctis (at’rus). In Greek mythol. the 
. father of Agamemnon and Menelaus, who 
are hence called Atridm (a-trPdS). See 
: ' THtESTBS. ' . 

At'ropos. One of the three I’ates among 
the Greeks; it was she who cut the thread 
of life. The others were Clotho and 
Lachesis. . 

Auburn (a'bwrn). The name of the 'deserted 
village’ of Goldsmith's poem of this name. 
See Deseetep Village. 

: Audrey (ft'dri). A country wench in Sliak- 
spere’s As You Like It. 

Aurora (ji-rb'ra). In .Roman mythol. the 
goddess of the dawn, in Greek called Bus. 

, Auster. God of the south-west wind. 

Autolycus (a-toTi-kus). A roguish pedlar 
in Shakspere’s Winter's Tale. The name 
originally belongs to a robber in Greek 
fable. 

Av'alon, AvU'ion. A sort of fairyland or 
elysium mentioned in comiectiou with the 
legends of King Ai'thui*. 

Av'eivol, The White Lady of. A supernatural 
being connected with the family of that 
name in Scott’s novels of The Monastery 
and The Abbot. 

AvePrius, A name for the lower woiid 
among the Romans, originally given to a 
■ gloomy lake about 9 miles west of Naples, 
regarded as the entrance to the lower 
regions. 

AyacanoTa. The half-Indian bride of Amyas 
Leigh in C. Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 

Aylmer, Sir Robert The cruel father, who 
with his wife, dooms their only child to 
death by refusing to allow her to marry 
below their rank in Tennyson’s Aylmer’s . 
Field. 

Az'rael. The angel of death in Jewish and : 
Mohammedan mythology. 


■ Baal. See in Diet. 

Bab, Lady. A female servant in Townlev’s 
i farce, High Life Below Stairs. 

Bacchus (bak'us). The Greek and Roman god 
of wine, son of Zeus (Jupiter) and Semele, 

, in Greek commonly called Dionyans. 

■ Backbite, Sir Benjamin. A spiteful scandal- 

monger in Sheridan’s School for Scandal. 

Bagstook, Major. A purple-faced, pom- 
pous, and irascible retired officer in 
Dickens’s Dombey and Son, always swag- 
gering and boasting about hinrself as 
‘Joey B’, ‘Old Joe B’, <fec, | 

Bailey. A diminutive lad in Dickens’s 
M.artin Olmzzlewit, who, aftei' becoming 
‘ tiger ’ to Montague Tigg, poses as a wide- 
awake and rather sporting character. 

Balafrd, Le (la bii-lii-fra). Liidovic Lesly, a 
Scottish archer under Louis XI. in Scott’s 
novel Quentin Durward, uncle of the hero. 

Balan, brother of Balxn. Two valiant knights 
of King Arthur who slow each other. 

Baldassarre (hal-dks-sar’ra). A character in 
George Eliot’s Romola, father by adoption 
of Tito Melema. 

Balder, Baldur. A Scand. deity, the son 
of Odin and Frigga, beautiful, wise, ami- 
able, and beloved of all the gods; slain 
through the guile of the evil god Loki. 

Bal'derstone, Caleb. A devoted but ridi- 
culous old domestic in Scott's Bride of 
Lammermoor, vvho thinks it his duty by 
all shifts to uphold the dignity of the 
family in the direst scarcity of all exter- 
nal aids to assist liim. 

Balfour (hal-f or') of Burley. A leader of the 
Covenanters in Scott’s Old Mortality, a 
gloomy and fanatical character. 

Baliverso. The basest knight in the Sara- 
cen army, in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. 

Balkis. The Arabian name said to be that 
of the Queen of Sheba. : 

Banquo, baiig'kvvo. A thane in Shakspere’s 
Macbeth, whom Macbeth causes to be 
mm'dered, and whose ghost haunts him. 

Barab'bas. A Jevv iu Marlowe’s play The 
Jew of Malta, a monster of wickedness. 

Barata'ria.: In Cervantes’s romance of Don 
Qiii.xote, the so-ealled Island of which 
Sancho Panza believes himself to he ap- 
pointed governor. 

Bard of Avon— Shalcspei-e of Ayrshire, 
Burns of Hope, Campbell (Pleasures of 
Hope) of Memory, Rogers (Pleasures of 
Memory);— of Olney, Cowper (from his 
residence) ;~of Twickenham, Pope. 

Barvdell, Mrs. Mi‘. Pickwick’s landlady in 
Dickens’s Pickwick Papers, who gets dam- 
ages against Mr. Pickwick in a trumped- 
up case of breach of promise of marriage. 

Bar'dolph. The red-nosed follower of Fal- 
staif in Shatapere’s Alerry Wives and 
Henry IV.— a swaggering, drunken, but 
amusing rascal. 

Barkis. A carrier in Dickens’s David Cop- 
perfleld, who marries David’s old nurse 
I Peggotty, expressing his proposal to do so 
by the words, ‘ Barkis is vvillin”. 

Barmecide (bar'me-sid). In the Arabian , 
Nights a prince of the Barmecide family, 
who pretended to treat a beggar named 
Shacabac to a sumptuous feast, pressing 
him to eat, though no dishes were on tiie 
table. ' 

Bai*'naby, Widow. Vulgar heroine of a 
novel by Mrs. Trollope, so named. 

Barnacle. The name of a fiimlly in Dickens’s 
Little Dorrit, a satire upon the way in 
which noble families formerly monopolized 
offices in the public service. See TiiH 

Barnacle. 

Barnwell, : George. ^ The hero of a tragedy 
by Lillo (17S0), a Loudon apprentice who 
is led by a base woman to rob hismaster, 
and Then to rob and murder his uncle, and 
is betrayed by her to the scaffold. 

Basil, the Blacksmith. The fatiier of Gabriel, 
lover of Evangeline (which see), 

Bassa'nio; - The lover of Portia in Sbak- 
spere’s Merchant of Venice. See PoR'i'lA. 

Bates, Charley. A merry young pickpocket 
in Dickens’s Oliver Twist. 


Baucis and I’liilemon (ba'sis, fl-liVimm), An 
aged and affectionate couple, wlio, Iiaviiig 
hospitably entertained the gods Jupiter 
and Mercury, had their humble alrode 
ciianged into a splendid temple; while 
they themselves, in response to their wish 
that tliey might die together, were changed 
into two trees. 

Bayes (baz). The chief character in Buok- 
ingliam’s burlesque The Rehearsal (Ki’i'T), 
intended as a caricature of Dryden, who 
was then poet-laureate. 

Beatrice (be'a-tria, It. ha-a-tre'oha). A young 
lady beloved by Dante, and celebrated in 
his Divine Comedy. Also tlie heroine of 
Shak,spere’s Mucii Ado About Nothing. 

Beau Tibbs. A vaiiij foppisli, hard -up 
character in Goldsmith’s Citizen of the 
Woi'id. His wife is a slattern and would- 
be tine lady. 

Beauty, Queen of. Wife of Bedreddin 
IIas.san in the Arabian Nights, A lute 
Duclies-s (jf Somerset, wiien Lady Seymour, 
presided at tiie famous tournament at 
Eglinton Castle under that name. 

Beauty and the Beast. An did fairy tale 
which illustrates the triumph of love over 
e.xternals. 

Bede, Adam (bed). The hero of a novel by 
George Eliot, a manly and straightforward 
artisan, in love with Hetty Sorrel, who is 
seduced by the young .squire Arthur 
Dounithorne. He marries Dinah Morris, 
a Methodist preacher. 

Bed'ivere, Sir. One of King Arthur's knights, 
the last who remained to him athis deatli, 
and who threw his famous sword Excali- 
bur into tlie mere, as described in 'Tenny- 
son's Morte d’ Arthur. 

Bedreddin Hassau. A prince in the Arabian 
Nights, vvlio lived for a time as a pa.stry- 
cook, but was discovered by his way of 
making tarts, and married to tiie Queen of 
Beauty. 

Bel. The ‘first-born of the gods' of Baby- 
lonian mythology, Mul-lil ‘ the lord of the 
lower world ’ of the Accadiaiis. Under the 
title of Bel-Merodacli lie was worshipped 
as the patron god of Babylon, and the sun- 
god. He corresponded in certain respects 
with the Phoenician Baal, 

Belch, Sir Toby. A jolly toper, the uncle 
of Olivia in Shakspere’s Twelfth Night, 
who plays on the folly of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheelc. 

Be'lial. A hlblioal word meaning worthless- , 
ness or wickedness, often treated as a : 
proper name, and by Milton made one of 
the chief of the fallen angels. 

Belin'da. Tiie lieroinu of Rope’s Rape (jf 
the Lock, and of a novel by Miss Edge- 
worth. 

Bell, Adam. An archer and outlaw of 
northern England, a hero of ballad ro- 
mance in ;is.sociation witii Clym of tlie 
Clough and William of Cloudeslee. 

Bell, Peter. The subject of a poem by: 
Wordsworth, a hardened, uncultivated 
boor, whose heart, however, is touched 
by the fidelity of an ass to its dead mas-: 
ter. ■ 

BcTlaston, Lady. An abandoned woman of 
rank in Fielding’s Tom Jones. 

BelTenden, Lady Margaret. The mistress 
of Tillietudlem Castle in Scott’s Old Mor- 
tality, a strong adherent of the Stuarts. 
Her granddaughter, Edith Belleiiden, 
maJ'ries Henry Morton, who belongs to 
the Covenanting party. 

Boiler' ophon. A hero of Greek mythol. wlio 
killed the Ohimsera when mounted: on the 
winged horse Pegasus. He tried to mount 
to lieaven on Pegasus, but fell and w'an- 
dered about blind till his death. 

Bello'na. The goddess of war among tho 
Romans. 

Belphce'be. A huntress in Spenser’s Faerie 
Qiieene, intended to portray Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

Belvide'ra. The heroine of Otway’s tragedy 
Venice Preserved, wiio is driven mad by 
grief. See Jafpier; 

Ben'edick. One of the chief characters in 
Shftkspere’.s Much Ado About, Nothing, , 
who has many an encounter of rvit with 
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Buatrioo, wliom he at last jiiarriea. His 
Haiiie (freqiientiy spelled Benedict) is 
often used as typi«‘^5 of ‘f niiUTied man. 

Beniiot, Blizabetli. Heroine of Miss Ana- 
; ten's Pride and Prejudice. 

Ba'owulf. The hero of a celebrated Anglo- 
Sasoii epic, who kills two man-eating semi- 
hmuaii monsters (Grendel and his laothor), 
and at last slays a fiery dragon, hut dies 
from its poisonous bite. 

ISuppo, The hero of Byron’s iweiu so named, 
a Venetian who is taken captive by the 
Turks, and returns after a series of adven- 
tures to find his wife Laura at a hall witli 
a cavalier. 

Barenica (bor-e-iii'se). Wife of Ptolemy III., 
King of Egypt, who vowed to aacrifice her 
beautiful liair to th«J gods if her Iraaband 
returned safe from tiro war in Syria. She 
suspended it in the temple of Venus, from 
which it disappeared, and is fabled to have 
been transferred to the skies as the beauti- 
ful constellation Coma Berenices (‘Bere- 
nice's Hair’). 

Bertha the Spinner. Wife of Eudolpli 11., 
King of Burgundy, famous for Iier industry 
and goodness, 

Ber'tram. Count of Ilf)Usillou, the im- 
. worthy husband . of Helena in Shakspere's 

All’s Well that Ends Well. The name 

of tlie family to wiiieh l)«loiig.s the hero, 
Harry Bertram, of Scott's Guy Manneriiig. 

Bess. Daiigliter of the Blind Beggar of 
Betluial Green. 

Bessus. A cowardly braggart in Beaumont 
and Eletcher's King or Ko King. 

Bcii'Lah. Ill Bimyan’s Pilgrim's Progress 
the laud of sunshine and all delight, in 
whicli the pilgrims rest till called upon to 
cross the river to the Celestial City. 

Bev'erley. The game.ster, with his wife and 
sister Charlotte, in Moore's play, The 
Gamester. 

Bevis of Hampton. A famous hero of 
romance, English, French, and Italian. 

Bevis of Southampton. A famotm hero of 
romance. See preceding entry. 

Big'low, Hosea. The professed writer of 
several satiiac.al poems on public affairs in 
the U. States, the real author being Prof. 

J . Ituasell Lowell. 

Biliks, Sir Bingo, and his wife. Characters 
in Scott’s St. Eijiiiui’s Well, an ill-matchccl 
couple. 

Biron'. A ‘merry madcap' young lord in 
the court of tiie King of Navarre, in 
Shakspere's Love'.s Labour '.s Lost, 

Bitzer. Porter in Bounderliy’s hank, Cuke- 
town, a mean character in Biclceiis’s Hal'd 
Times. 

Black Agnes, Countess of March, famous 
for her clefenoa of Hunliar Castle against 
the English in the time of Edward III. 

Black Bess. The famous mare of Dick 
'furpiu the higluvayiuan, in W. H. Ains- 
wortii’s novel Kookwood. 

Black Death. A form of pestilence, which 
came from Asia, and carried oil about 
half the population of Englaucl in ISlb-iO. 

Black Dwarf. The dwarf in Scott's novel of 
that name, conuuonly known as ‘Cannie 
Elshie really Sir Edward Mauley, a gen- 
tleman wliose clefnnnity and misfortunes 
had made him iihsantiiropic. 

Black Flag. Tlie flag under which pirates, 
it is said, used to sail. 

Black George. A gamekeeper in Fielding's 
Tom Jones. 

Black Knight. In Tennyson’s Gareth and 
Lyiiette ; also King Ricliard, when wan- 
dering incognito, in Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

Blackpool, Stephen, A striking character 
in Dickens’s Hard Time.s, a working-man of 
high principle but unfortunate, 

Black Prince, The. Edward, Prince of 
Wales, son of Edward IIT,, so called from 
his black armour, though Froissart says, 
‘by terror of his arms’, 

Bla'dud, A legendary king of England, said 
to have been' the father of King Lear, and 
to have founded Bath. 

Blanciiefleur (blansh'fldr). A heroine of 
. ; medimval story, beloved by Fiores, 
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Bland'amour. A brave but vainglorious 
knight iu Spenser's Faerie Queene. 

Blandi'na, A persuasive but perfidious char- 
acter in the Fahrie Queene, wife of the 
knight Turpin. 

Blaue, Mel, and his daughter Jenny. A 
tavern keeper and his daughter, character.s 
in .Scott's novel Old Mortality. 

Blarney, Lady. In Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield one of the two women of loose 
character introduced to the Primrose 
family as ladies of fashion. 

Bla'tant Beast. A monster in Spenser's 
Faerie Queene, supposed to typify the 
voice of the mob or popular outcry. 

Bleeding-heart Yard. In Dickens's Little 
Borrit a real place so called from a. legend 
about Lady Hatton, wife of Queen Eliza- 
betli’s ciiancellor. 

Blefuscu (ble-fUB'ku). In Gulliver’s Travels 
ail island typifying France. 

Blifll fidi'til). A liypocritical and sneaking 
character in Fielding’.s Tom J ones. 

Biimber, Dr. In Dickens's Domliey and 
Son the propi’ietor of a select academy 
at Brighton, where a few hoys were 
crammed with knowledge, one of tliese 
being young Paul Uomliey. His daugliter 
Cornelia w.as an e.vceediiigiy learned 
young lady, wiio wore spectacles and de- 
spised sentiment. 

Uliml Beggar of Bethnal Green. A hero of 
ballad and drama, son and heir of Simon 
de Montfort, living in disguise. 

Blouzelinda (blou-ze-liu'da). A country girl 
iu Gay's pastoral poems, natural and un- 
cultivated, such as one might really meet, 
and not a figure from an ideal Arcadia. 

Bluebeard. The bloody hero of a fairy-tale, 
translated from the French of Chas. Per- 
ruult. He married a handsome young 
wife, Fatima, who had the keys of the 
castle, but was forbidden to open one 
room. Opening this, however, one day in 
the absence of her husband, Fatima found 
there the bodies of his former wives. An 
indelible stain on the key betrayed her, 
and she was rescued, when about to be 
slain, by the arrival of, her friends. Some 
find the original of Bluebeard in a Marshal 
of France, Giles de Retz, who was notori- 
ous for his cruelty and licentiousness. 

Bliieskiri. A burglar in Ainsworth’s novel 
Jack SheiJpard, ' 

Bluu'derhore. A giant killed by Jack the 
Giant-killer, who scuttled his boat. 

Boanerges (bo-an-6r'jez). A loud-voiced dis- 
senting minister in Mrs, Oliphant’s Salem 
Chapel, a vigorous exponent of the 
doctrines of election and reprobation. 'Tlie 
name is taken from the Apostles James 
and John, surnamed Boanerges (sons of 
thmuler). 

Bob'adil, Captain. A cowardly braggart in 
Ben Jonson’s Every. Man in his Humour. 

He propo.ses to annihilate a hostile army 
by selecting nineteen other warriors like 
himself, and challenging and lulling the 
enemy by successive twenties. 

Boffln, Nicodemus. The ‘Golden Dustman’ 
in Dickens’-s novel Our Mutual Friend, a 
man of no education, but slirewd, kind, 
and unselfish. On the death of his em- 
ployer, John Harmon, dustman a,nd miser, 
he came in for his property, but gave it up 
to his son, young Joljn Harmon. 

Bois-Guilhert (buis-gil'bert), Brian cle. A 
Imre but cruel and irreligious leader of 
the Knights Templars in Scott’s Ivanhoe, 
inspired with an evil passion for the Jew- 
ish maiden Bebccca. He falls dead when 
about to encounter Ivanhoe. 

Bombas'tes Furio'so. The hero of a bur- 
lesque tragic opera by William Barnes 
Ehodes, produced in IfSO. 

Bona .Dea. A Homan female deity whose 
worship was exclusively confined to wo- 
" ■ men., ■ ■. 

Bon Gaul'tier. The fictitious author of a 
book of humorous ballads written by Prof. 
Aytonn and Sir Theodore Martin. 

Eontemps (hofi-tafi), Roger, The French im- 
pensonatioii of contentment, in a poem of 
Bdranger, one always hopeful and inclined 
to make the best of things. 
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Bonthron. A murderer in Scott's Fair Maid 
of Perth. 

Booby, Lady. A lady of loose morals in 
Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, who tries to 
lead Joseph astray. 

Booth, aaptain. The husband of Amelia 
in Fielding’s novel of that name, dissipated 
but good-natured. 

Border Minstrel. Sir Walter Scott, 

Boreas (boTe-as). In Greek and Roman 
myth, a personification of the north wind. 

Borrioboola Gha. See JelIiYBY. 

Bottom, Nick. The Athenian weaver in 
Shakspere’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
upon whom the fairy queen Titania is 
made to dote, and wliose head is changed 
by Puck into that of an ass, 

Bounderby (boun'dM‘-bi). A banker at Coke- 
town in Dickens’s Hard Times, who 
boasts that he had raised himself from the 
gutter, though his real origin was respec- 
table. 

Bountiful, Lady, A henevolent country 
lady in Farquhar’s Beaux’ Stratagem. See 
AIJIWBLP. 

Bowley(l)t)li),Sir,Toseph. In Dickens’s Chimes 
a pompous, narrow-minded member of 
parliament who pjoses as “ the poor man’s 
friend". 

Bowling (bo'ling), 'Tom. A naval character 
in Smollett’s Boderick Random, an excel- 
lent piece of portraiture. 

Bowzybeus (bou-zi-be'us). A drunken ballad- 
singer in Gay’s Pastorals. 

Box and Co.x. Characters in Morton’s farce 
of that name, to whom tlie same room is 
let, one being at home in the daytime 
owing to his printer’s work, the other by 
night, being a hatter. The latter gets a 
holiday, and tries to turn the printer out, 
but they end by discovering they are 
brothers. 

Boy'thorne, Lawrence. A gentleman in 
Dickens’s Bleak House, who expresses fe- 
rocious sentiments in regard to persons 
of whom he disapproves, but is really 
gentle and kind-hearted, and plays with a ' 
tame canary. 

Boz. The pseudonym used by Dickens in 
early life. 

Bozzy. The familiar abbreviation of the 
name of Boswell, the biographer of Dr. 
Johnson. 

Bracy, Sir Maurice de. A knight who was 
determined to marry Roweiia iu Scott’s 
Ivanhoe. 

Bradam.'inte (brad-a-man'ta) or Eradamant. 
The sister of Rinaldo and cou.sin of Orlando 
in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, She was 
called the Virgin Kniglit, wore white 
armour, and was armed with an irresist- 
ible spear. 

Bradwardiue (brad-wgr'din), Barou. A Scot- 
tish nobleman in Scott’s Waverley, brave, 
pedantic, .and a devoted adiierent of the 
exiled .Stuarts. His daughter Rose is in 
love with, and Latterly married to, Waver- 
ley. ■ ■ 

Brag, Jack. The amusing hero of Theodore 
Hook’s novel of that name, vulgar, boast- 
ful, and servile. 

Bragi (brii'ge). A Scand. deity, son of Odin 
and Frigga, the god of eloquence and 
Iioetry. 

Brahma (bril'ma). The supreme god of tlie 
Hindu trinity, the creator, as opposed to 
Vishnu the preserver, and Siva the de- 
stroyer. 

Brainworm. A character in Ben Jonson’s 
comedy Every M.an in his Humour, who 
tricks various persons by assuming differ- 
ent characters. 

Bramble, Matthew. An elderly gentleman 
in Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker, shrewd, 
cynical, and irasciiile, but generous and 
benevolent. His sister Tabitlia is a nig- 
gardly, malicious, vain, and ridiculous old 
maid, •who finally weds Lismahago. 

Bramble, Sir .Bobert, The gouty, testy, 
but Idud-heartcd country squire in Col- 
man’s play The Poor Gentleman. 

Bran. Tlie dog of the Celtic hero Fingat, 
King of Morven, 
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Brandan, St. A saint who encountered the 
spirit of Judas Iscariot, as desci-ibed in 

Matthew Arnold's poem of that name. 

A wonderful flying or floating island of St. 
Brandan was f abledto lie out in the Atlantio. 

Brass, Sampson. In Dickens’s Old Curio- 
sity Shop, a knavish attorney who has a 
sister Sally, a congenial spirit. 

Bray. The selfish father of Madeline Bray 
in Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby. Her 
father was anxious that she should marry 
the wretched old miser Gride, but she 
became the wife of Nicholas. 

Bray, Vicar of. See ViOAE OF Beat. 

Breitmann (brit'mkn), Hans. The name 
under which the American writer C. G. 
Leland has published a number of humor- 
ous ballads in the Pennsylvania Dutch or 
German-Bnglish dialect. 

Brentford, The Two Kings of. Two cha- 
racters in Buckingham’s farce the Ee- 
hearsal, represented as living in the most 
perfect unison. 

Brewer of Ghent. Jacques van Artevelde, 
father of Philip r. Artevelde, on whose 
history Sir H. Taylor has written a drama. 

Briareus (bri-a'rl-us). In Greek fable a giant 
w'ith a hundred arms and fifty heads. 

Brick, Jefferson. An American journalist 
in Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit, a slight 
pale young man, giving utterance to war- 
like and bombastic sentiments. 

Bride of Abydos. Zuleika, the daughter of 
Giaffir, the pasha of Abydos, heroine of 
Byron’s Bride of Abydos. 

Bride of Lammermoor. Lucy Ashton in 
Scott’s novel so called. See Ashton. 

Bride of the Sea. Venice, thus named from 
the ancient ceremony of the doge, who 
threw a ring into the sea with the words : 

‘ "We wed thee, 0 sea, in token of perpetual . 
domination'. ^ 

Bridgenorth, Major. A Eoundhead in Scott’s 
Peveril of the Peak. His daughter Alice 
marries Julian Peveril. 

Brisk, A fantastic fop in Ben Jenson’s 
comedy Every Man out of his Humour. 

Brit'omarfc. A ‘lady knight', daughter of 
King Eyenoe of Wales, in Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, typifying chastity, and armed 
with an irresistible magic spear. 

Britomaritis. In classical my thol. a nymph 
and huntress of Crete. To escape the 
advances of King Minos, who had fallen 
in love with her, she cast herself into the 
sea. 

Brobding'uag. The country of the giants 
in Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels ; often written 
SrobcUpiag. 

Brooke, Dorothea. Heroine of George 
Eliot's novel Middlemaroh, fnll of benevo- 
lent enthusiasm but not very practical. 
She was married first to Mr. Casaubon, 
and latterly to Will Ladislaw. 

Brother Jonathan. A playful personifica- 
tion of the people of the United States 
collectively. 

Brother Sam. Lord Dundreary’s brother, 
olten mentioned but never seen in the 
farce of Our American Cousin. 

Browdie, John, A brawny Yorkshireman 
in Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby, who be- 
friends Nicholas and Smike. 

Brown, Jones, and Eobinson, Three Eng- 
lishmen whose pictorial adventures ap- 
peared in Punch. 

Brown, Tom, The hero of Thomas Hughes’s 
stories Tom Brown’s School-days, and Tom 
Brown at Oxford, a merry, natural fellow, 
but not overfond of books. 

Brulgrud'dery, Mr. and Mrs. Vulgar and 
repulsive characters in Colraan’s comedy 
John Bull, 

Brunhild, Brimhilde (lirgnTiild, bryn-hil'de). 

A princess of extraordinary strength and 
prowess in the German epic the Nibelun- 
genlied, overcome by the devices of Sieg- 
fried and married to Gunther, King of 
Burgundy, Her vengeance on Siegfried, 
when she discovers how she has been 
tricked, leads to many important incidents 
in the poem. | 

Brnte (brbt). The first mythical king of 
Britain, great-grandson of iEneas, named 1 


in the old chronicles, in Drayton’s Polyol- 
hion, and Spenseris Faerie Queene. 

Brute, Sir John and Lady. Characters in 
Vanbrugh's comedy The Provoked Wife. 

Bubas'tis. The Diana of Egyptian mythology, 
whose real name was properly Bast (Bu- 
bastis being a city sacred to her). 

Bucephalus (bu-sefa-lus). The famous horse 
of Alexander tlio Great. 

Buddha (bqd'a). The founder of Buddhism, 
an Indian sage who appears to have lived 
in the 6th century B.C., and of whom vari- 
ous mythical stories are related. 

Bull, John. The English nation personified, 
originally used in Arbuthnot’s political 
satire The History of John Bull. 

Bumble. The celebrated pompous parish 
beadle in Dickens’s Oliver Twist. 

Bunch, Mother. The heroine of certain fairy 
tales, who generally rides on a broomstick. 

Biinsby, J ack. In Dickens's Domhey and Son 
the skipper of a trading vessel, friend of 
Captain Cuttle, who regards him as an 
oracle ; his words are few and hazy, and 
his ideas seem to be equally so. 

Burchell (bdi-'chel), Mr. A chief character 
in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, who 
appears as a plain man of abrupt maunera 
and no position in life, but is really the 
baronet Sir William Thornhill. 

Busiris ([bu-sl'ris), A king of Egypt, supposed 
by Milton to be the Pharaoh drowned in 
the Eed Sea. One king of this name is 
said to have sacrificed all foreigners who 
entered Egypt. ; 

Butler, Eeuben. The worthy hut uninter- ! 
estlng Scottish clergyman married to 
Jeanie Beans in Scott’s Heart of Midlothian. 

Buzfuz, Serjeant. A bullying lawyer in the 
famous breach of promise trial in Dickens’s 
Pickwick. 

Byron, Miss Harriet. A beautiful and 
accomplished lady, who is married to Sir 
Charles Grandison in Eichardson’s novel 
of this name. 


Cabal. See in Diet. 

Cabiri (ka-bi'ri). Mystic deities of whom 
little is known, anciently worshipped in 
some of the Greek Islands and elsewhere. 

Ca'cus. A mythical robber and giant of 
ancient Italy, slain by Hercules for steal- 
ing his cattle. 

Cade'nus. A name assumed by Swift, being 
an anagram of L. decanits, dean. 

Cadmus. The reputed introducer of letters 
into ancient Greece, and the founder of 
Thebes in Boeotia, said to have been a 
Piioenician. 

Caduceus. The winged wand of Mercury, 
with two serpents twisted around it. See 
in DXCT. 

CadwaTIader, Mrs., and her husband. The 
easy-going clergyman and his shrewd wife 
in George Eliot’s Middlemaroh. 

Caerleon (kar-le'on). King Arthur's royal 
residence, the site of which is not certain. 
The battle of that name was one of King 
Arthur’s twelve victories. . 

Caius (ka'yus). A French doctor in Shak- 
spere’s The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Calandri'no. The name of a simpleton and 
butt for merriment introduced in Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron. 

Calenders. A sect of dervishes in Turkey 
and Persia similar to friars and hermits. 
See the Arabian Nights. 

Caliban. A deformed, brutal, and malig- 
nant creature in Shakspere’s Tempest, off- 
spring of the hag Sycorax, and servant of 
Prospero. 

CaTiburn. Another name for Excalibur, the 
famous sword of King Arthur. 

Calidore, (kal'i-ddr), Sir. A knight who 
typifies courtesy in Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene. 

Calis'ta. The havighty heroine of Eowe’s 
tragedy The Fair Penitent, seduced by 
Lothario. She stabs herself when her I 
wrong-doing is made public. | 

Calliope (kal-li'o-pe). The Muse who pre- 1 
sided oyer eloquence and heroic poetry. 


Callia’to. In Greek mythol. an Arcadia ii 
nymph, changed into a bear, and with her 
son afterwards transformed into the con- 
stellations Ursa Major and U. Minor. 

Calydonian Boar. A fabulous monster of 
ancient Greece, which ravaged the dis- 
trict of Calydon, and was slain by the hero 
Meleager. 

Calypso (ka-lip'so). An ocean nymph who 
lived in the island of Ogygia, where sin- 
detained Ulysses for seven years when o!\ 
his return from Troy. 

Camaral'zaman. A prince in the Arabian 
Knights who marries the Princess Ba- 
doora. 

Cam'buscan. A king of Tartary In Chau- 
cer's Squire’s Tale. Milton pronounces it 
knm-bus'kan erroneously. 

Carn'elot. King Arthur’s city or residence, 
the site of which is doubtful. 

Camiria. In Virgil’s .Eneid queen of the 
Volscians, so swift of foot tliat she could 
fly over standing corn without causing ic 

to bend, The heroine of Miss Burney’.s 

novel so named. 

Camille (ka-meV). Heroine of Corneille’s tra - 
gedy of Les Horaces. 

Campe'ador. A designation of the Old, 
meaning the Champion. 

Canace (kan’a-se). In Chaucer’s Squires 
Tale, daughter of Cambusoan, possessor of 
a magic ring and mirror. 

Candour, Mrs. A backbiting lady in Sheri- 
dan’s School for Scandal. 

Cantwell, Dr-. The hypocritical hero of 
Bickerstaif ’s play The Hypocrite. 

Cao'ra. A country of which the inhabitants 
were fabled to have their eyes in their 
shoulders and their mouths in the middle 
of their breasts, described in Hackluyt’s 
Voyages. 

Capanetis (ka^'a-nus). A hero of Greek 
mythology killed hy Jove with a thunder- 
bolt ; one of the Seven against Thebes. 

Oap'uleta. The noble house in Verona to 
which Juliet belonged in Shakspere’-s 
Eomeo and Juliet. 

Capys (kap'is). A blind seer of the days of 
Eomulus, in the Prophecy of Capys in lord 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Eome. 

Cariabas, Marquis of. A fanciful title 
standing for a great nobleman or grandee; 
familiar from its occurrence in the story of 
Puss in Boots. 

Ca'radoc, or Cradock. One of Ai-thur’s 
Knights, the only one whose wife was not 
unfaithful. 

Carker, James. In Dickens’s Domhey and 
Sou Mr. Dombey’s manager, conspicuous 
for his white teeth and snarling smile, 
treacherous to his employer, whose wife 
he induces to ran away with him. 

Carpio, Bernardo del. A hero of Spanish 
romance, celebrated in a well-known poem 
by Mrs. Hemans. 

Carton, Sydney. In Dickens's Tale of Two 
Cities, the devoted Mend who, by means of 
liis strong resemblance to Charles Darnay, 
voluntarily suffered for him under the 
guillotine. 

Casabianca, kk-sa-byan'ka. Son of the ad- 
miral of L' Orient, a ship blown up in 
the battle of the Nile. The boy kept his 
post on deck to the last, as told in Mrs. 
Hemans’s poem. 

Casau'bon, Eev. Mr. A wealthy and learned 
clergyman, but narrow-minded and with- 
out any originality, in George Eliot's 
Middleniarch. Dorothea Brooke marries 
him in hopes of living a higher intellectual 
life, and aiding her husband in some great 
literary work, but is sadly disappointed, 

Cassan'dra- Daughter of King Priam of 
Troy, gifted with the power of propliecy, 
but condemned by Apollo to be always 
disbelieved. 

Cassini. Brother of Ali Baba in the Arabian 
Nights, killed by the Forty Thieves. 

Cassio. Lieutenant under Othello in Shak- 
spere’B tragedy of that name, against whom 
lago stirs up the Moor’s jealousy. 

Cassiopeia (kas'si-o-pe'ya). , In Greek fable a 
queen of Ethiopia, mother of Andromeda, 
made a constellation after her death. 
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Cjiitfi'liu, (Jaa'tuly. A fountain of Parnassus, 
saorei-i tr* Mustis. 

C'astlt; Dansronms. Titli: of Scott’s last novel, 
the castle hcirib' CVistle Douglas. 

Castle of Indolence. A poem by Thomson, 
the castle being a luxurious abode in a 
delightful laud, inhabited by an endian ter, 
w'iid'lries to drown all he can in si.-nsii!il 
pleasures. 

Oustlo of Otranto. A tale by Horace Yhil- 
pole (1704) containing supernatural inci- 
dents. 

Castle Perilous, Abode of Lyonors in Tenny- 
son's Sareth and Lynette. 

Caatlewood. Tlie title of a family in 
Thacicer.ay’s lisinoud. See E-SMosn. 

Castor and Pollux. ’Twin deities among the 
Cjri'ccks and lloinans, sons of dupiter, lat- 
terly placed among the stars as tfemtni or 
the Twins. 

Catherine, St., of Alexandria. Patron saint 
of unmarrieii women and girls, whose 
symbol is the wheel which llguies in the 
story of her sniTerings. 

Oato. The hero and title of a tragedy by 
Addison, based on the story of the ancient 
Boman who committed suicide to avoid 
falling into Cmsar’s hands. 

Caudle, Mrs. A lady who figures in a aeries 
of humorous papers by Douglas Jerrold, 
professing to give the Curtain Lectures she 
delivered to lier patient spouse. 

Cauline, Sir, See GHiirsXABElAE, 

Cavaliers and Roundheads. See in Diet. 

Cave of .\dulla:ri. A cave where David 
took refuge when he fled from King Saul. 
See .AIIULI, AMITE in Diet. 

Caivther. The lake of Paradise in the Koran, 
Width sweet and cool waters. He who 
drinks from it never thirsts again. 

Caxon. A hairdresser, and Jenny his 
. daughtei’, in Scott's Antiquary. 

Caxton, Pisistratiis. The hero of The Cax- 
tons, a novel by the first .Lord Lytton, 
modelled after Sterne's Tristram Shandy. 

Ceeil'ia. The heroine of a novel by Mias 
. Durney,- — -St. Patroness of music. 

Ce'erops. The first king of Attica, the mythi- 
i : cal introducer of civilization into the eoua- 

■■'..'try,' 

Cedrie (sed'rilc). The wealthy Saxon thane 
in Scott's Ivanhoe, father of the hero. The 
name appears to be !.)niTowed from a his- 
toric King Cerdie (kur'diU). 

Celestial City. The city typical of the 
heavenly Jonisalem in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, to whicli Christian makes his pil- 
grimage from the City of Destruction. 

Ce'lia. Daughter of the usurping Duke in I 
Shakspere’a As Yon Like It, and bosom 
friend of Rosalind, with whom .she goes, 

both in disguise, to the forest of Arden, 

A girl in Whitehead's comedy The School 
for. Lovers. 

Cenci (alien' che). A Roman family, one of 
whom, Beatrice, ‘the beantifal parricide’; 
is said to have got her father murdered on 
. account of his shocking and unnatural con- 
duct towards herself and his other chil- 
dren, an incident on which Shelley has 
written a tragedy. 

Geph'alu.s. The husband of Prooids in Greek 
mythology, who shot his wife by mistake. 

Cerberus, Ceres. See in Diet. ! 

Ohadbaiid, Rev. Mr. A hypocritical clergy- 
man in Dickens’s Bleak House, 

Charley. Esther's little maid, in Dickens’s 
' Bleak House. 

.Charon (kiPron). The Greek and Roman 
deity of the lovrer world who ferried the 
souls of the dead across the Styx to Hades. 

, Jharybdis, ka-rib'dis. SeeScybbA. 

DheeksLbe Marine. Equivalent to Nobody, 
fon hoard a man-of-war. Blarryat’s Peter 
Simple. 

Clicerybla Brothers. Two merchants in 
Dickens’s Nicholas Nicklehy, alike in their 
. Hfind and benevolent characters, 

Chester, Sir .Tohn. A villainous fine gentle- 
man in Dickens's Barnaby Rudge, supposcil 


to he intended as a portrait of Lord 
Chesterilold. 

Chevalier, The Young. Ch.arlos Edward 
.Stuart, usually called the Young Pretender, 

Che'vy Oliase. A famous old liallad describ- 
ing a contest near the Cheviot Hihs be- 
tween Percy and Douglas and their fol- 
lowers, supposed to stand for the battle of 
Ottertaurn. 

Cliick, Mr. .and IMrs. Brotlier-in-law and 
sister of Mr. Dombey in Dickens’s Dombey 
and Son. Mrs. Chick was convlneod that 
tlie first Mrs. Dombey might have recov- 
ered from her last illness if she had only 
' made an effort ’. 

Chicken, The Game. A low fellow taken 
up by Mr. Toots to instruct him in the 
noble art of self-defence in Dickens’s Doni- 
bey and Son. 

Childe Harold. See Haiiold. 

Cliillip, Dr. A doctor in Dickens’s David 
Copperfield. 

ClJillon (cliil'ion, she-ydh). Prisoner of. Bon- 
nivard, tlie Genevese patriot, impi’isoned 
for his republican princiriles by the Duke- 
bishop of Savoy. Lord Byron lias a poem 
on the subject, in which, however, ficti- 
tious matter is introduced. 

Chingachgook. An Indian chief of the 
Mohicans, and father of TJneas, in Feni- 
more Cooper’s Leather-stocking Tales. 

Cliiron (ki'roii). In Greek inytliol. one of 
the Centaurs, famed for his knowledge of 
medicine, music, and other arts, the pi’e- 
ceptov of Acliilles and other lieroes of 
ancient Greece. 

CMoe (klo’e). A shepherdess in the famous 
pastoral romance of Daphnis and Ciiloe by 
the Greek ivriter Longus (3rd century after 
Ghi'ist). Often used generally for a rustic 
beauty or sweetlieart. 

Chriemhild (krem'hild). The wife of .Sieg- 
fried in the Nibelungenlied, wlio exacts 
dreadful vengeance for the murder of her 
husband. 

Chris'tabel. The heroine of a beautiful but 
unflnisliad romantic poem by Coleridge. 

Christabelle. An Irish princess, daughter of 
a 'bonnye Idnge’, who fell in love with 
Sir Cauline, the hero of an old English 
ballad, extant in the Percy Beliques. 

Christian. The hero of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress, an allegory of the experiences and 
vicissitudes of Christian life. 

Christian'a. The wife of Christian in Bnn- 
yan'.s Pilgrim's Progress, who leaves licr 
home with her children, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Great-heart, to join her hus- 
, band in the Celestial City. 

Christian King, Most. A title bestowed on 
the kings of France by the popes from 
early times. 

Ghrononhotonthologos, The hero of the 
burlesque of same name. See AliDiBOEOw- 
TIPHOSOOPHOBNIO. 

Chrysaor (kri-sa'or), The sword of Sir Arte- 
gal in Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 

Chiiffy. Anthony Glmzzlewit’s old clei’k in 
Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Chuzzlewit, Martin. The hero of Dickens’s 
novel of same name, a young man who 
goes to America with Mark Tapley, and 
meets with experiences that do much to 
improve his character. His grandfather, 
old Martin, lias been filled with bitter leel- 
; ings by the way his relatives plot to get ■ 
his money, but is fond of young Martin. 

A relative, Jonas Chuzzlewit, is an odious 
scoundrel, who poisons himself to escape 
the hangman. The famous Pecksnilf is ’ 
^ another relative. Tom Pinch, Sarah Gamp, 

, and Betsy Prig also occur in this novel, 

Cid, The. A famous Spaniard, Rodrigo; of 
, Bivar (lived about 1030-1099), who was 
always victorious in battle, and of whom 
manyromantie tales are told, largely the 
upgrowth uf popular mythology. 

Cimme'rians. A people fabled by Homer to 
live in a land of darkness. 

Cinderella, The heroine of a well-known 
I : and widely-spread fairy-tale. 

I Circe (sfirise). A sorceress of Greek mythol, j 
1 See emcKAN in Diet. 


Circtunlocutioii Ollice, A term used by 
Dickens in Little Dorrit as a designation 
of one of tlic government offices, intended 
to satirize the luaiiagement of such public 
departments. 

City Madam, The. Lady Frug.al in Massin- 
ger’s comedy The City Madam. 

Clarice (kla'ri-s or kla-rO'oba). Wife of 
llinaldo in .some of the old romances of 
the Orlando cycle. 

Glarls'sa. Wife of Gripe, a scrivener in 
Vant)ruglTs comedy Tlie Confederacy, who 
poses as a fine lady. 

Clau'dio. The lover of Hero in Shakspere’s 
Much Ado About Nothing ; also the brother 
of fsabella in Shakspere's Measure for 
Meaaui’e. 

Claudius, The name of Hamlet’s uncle. 

Cl.aypole, Noah. A mean and dishonest 
ciiarity boy in Dickens’s Oliver Twist. 

Cleishbotham (Iclesh'both- am), Jedediah. 
'The imaginary; editor of Scott’s Tale,s of 
my Landlord. 

Cldlic .'(Icla-le). Heroine and title of an old 
French novel of the liigh-llown school, by 
Madame Seuddri, foumled on the lieroine 
of ancient Rome who swam the Tiber to 
escape from the Etruscans. 

Clementi’na. A lady in Richardson’s Sir 
Charles Graudison, wlio loses her reason 
through her love for the hero. 

Cle'ofas or Cle'ophas, Don, The hero of The 
Devil on Two Sticks ; a translation of Le 
Sage’s Diahle Boiteux. 

Oleomenes (klt-om'e-nez). The Spartan hero 
of a drama Ijy Jolm Drydeii so named. 

Cle'on. Governor of Tarsus in Shakspore’s 
Pericles. 

Cleopatra (kle-o-pat'ra or kle-o'pat-ra). Queen 
of EgyiJt in the time of Julius CiAsar and 
Augustus, and lieroine of many plays and 
I novels, for instance Shakspere’s Antony 
and Cleopatr.a, two or three French plays, 

I and Dryden’s All for Love. 

Cleveland the Pirate. Son of Norna of tiia 
Fitful Head in Scott’s Pirate. The scene 
is laid in the Shetland Islands, and besides 
Norna the two chief female characters are 
Minna, and Brenda Troil, the former be- 
loved by Cleveland, 

Clifford, Paul. A romantic highwayman, 
tlie liero of Lytton ' b novel of same name, 
reformed by virtuous love. 

Clifford, Rosamond. Mistre.ss of Henry II. 
of England. See RoSAJlONb. 

Clim of the Clough, See Glym. 

Clinker, Humphrey. The Iiero of a novel 
by Smollett, brought up in the woi'khouse, 
and latterly employed as a servant by 
Matthew Bramble, He turns out to be a 
natural son of his employer, and marries 
his fellow-servant, Winifred Jenkins. 

Clio (kli'o). One of the nine Muses, having 
history as her province. 

Clorin'da. An Amazonian heroine in Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered. 

Clo'ten. A base and ill-conditioned lout, the 
would-be lover of Imogen in Shak8pere’.s 
Cymbeiine, son of CymbeBne's second . 
wife. 

Clo'tho. One of the Fates or Parcse among 
tlie Greeks and Romans, she ivho spins the 
thread of life, the other two being Atropos 
and Lachesi,s. 

Cloudesloe (klond'es-le), William of. A famous 
north-country archer and outlaw in Eng-; 
lish legend, whose companions were Clym 
of the Clough and Adam Bell., 

Clout, Colin. See Colin Clout. 

Clout, Lohbtn. Shepherd in Gay’s mock pas- 
torals, lover of Blouzelinda. 

Clumsy, Sir T unbelly. Father of Miss 

Hoyden in Siieridaii’s Trip to Scarborough. 

Clutterinick, Captain. The imaginary editor 
: of some of Scott’s novels. ; , ^ 

Giym of the Clough (kluf). A noted outlaw of , 
legend, who, with Adam Bell and William 
of Cloudesiee, was a famous bowman of 
the north of : England. ' The chief resort 
of these outlaws was Euglevvood Forest, 
Carlisle. 
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Clytemnesfcra (kli-tuni-ims'tra). The wife of 
Agamemnon, whom she and her paramour 
A?gisthus rmirdored on liis ruliirn from 
Troy. Hlie was Blaiii by her son, Drestes, 


Clytie (Idi'ti-e). A nymph of elas-sical story 
who fell in love with Apollo, and was 
changed Into a sun-flower. 


Gockaigne (ko-kan'), Land of. An imaginary 
• country where all sorts of good things are 
to be had lor the taking, and exist in over- 
flowing almndauce, ce]el)rat(3d both in 
French and .English literature. 


Cocytna (ko-sftus). In classical mythol. a 
river of the infernal regions. 


Codlin and Short. Two Punch-and- Judy 
men in Biokens’s Old Curiosity Shop, wim 
render some service to Nell iind her grancl- 
fatlior, under the impression that ulti- 
mately they will be well paid. Codlin tries 
to represent himself as the real benefactor 
ami not Short. 


Coelehs in Search of a Wife. The title of a 
novel by Mrs. H. More, desoi-ibiiig the ex- 
periences of a minister in search of a wife. 


Coffin, Long Tom. A fine type of a seaman, 
a character in Cooper’s Pilot. 


Cogia lloussain (ko'ji-a hos'an). Captain of 
the Forty Thieves in the Arabian Nights, 
stabbed by Morgiana. 

Col'brand. A Banish giant of romance. 


against her, so tliat he disinherits her, giv- 
ing over his kingdom to her two aisters. 
See Leak. 


Corinne (kd-rin'). The heroine of a novel by 
Madam de Stacil, caused to pine away by 
the falsehood of her lover. 


Coriola'iuis, Gains Mareius. A noble .Roman 
on whoso legendary history Shakspera has 
written a play. 

Cbr'ydon. 'J'lie name of a shepherd in tlie 
poems of Theocritus and Virgil; hence 
used for a shepherd or rustic in general. 

Cos'tai'd. A clown in Shakspere’s Love’s 
Labour 's Lost. 


Cos'tigan, Captain. In Thackeray’s Pen- 
dennis a hard-up Irish warrior, boastful 
and making a ridiculous show of dignity, 
but far too fond of liquor and rather dis- 
reputable. His daughter was an actress, 
afterwards well married, about whom 
Pendeiuiis went wild as a young fellow. 


Cotyt'to. A goddess of licentiouBness among 
the ancients. 


Coverley, Sir Roger de. An old knight and 
country gentleman pictured by Steele and 
Addison in the pages of the Spectator, a de- 
lightful compound, of simplicity, modesty, 
benevolence, harmless pomposity, occeu- 
trioity, and whim. 


Cole, King, A legendary British king, noted 
for las Jovial disposition. 


Colepepper (or Peppercull), Captain. The 
Alsatian bully and murderer in Scott’s 
Fortunes of Nigel. 


Colin Clout. The pastoral name assumed 
by the poet Spenser in ‘The Shepherd’s 
Calendar ’ and ‘ Colin Clout ’s Come Home 
Again ’. 

Colleen Bawn. The fair-haired heroine of a 
drama by Dion Boucicault so named. 


Crabtree, Cadwallader. A character in Smol- 
lett’s Peregrine Pickle, a cynical old man, 
wlio delights in e.xpo3ing the weaknesses 
and follies of society. 

Crane, Dame Alison, and her husband. 
Characters in Scott’s Kenilworth, who kept 
the Crane Inn. 


Crane, Ichabod. A character in Washington 
Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow, an awk 
ward and credulous schoolmaster. 


Colossus of Rhodes. A huge brazen statue 
of Apollo, esteemed as one of the wonders 
of the world. See Colossus in Diet. 


Comedy of Errors. One of Shakspere’s plays, 
turning on the mistakes arising from the 
similarity existing .'espectively between 
two pairs of twin brothers. See Anit- 
PHOLUS, DKOMIO. 


Co'mus. Agod of revelry among the ancients; 
in Milton’s masque of same name a lewd 
euchauter. 


Conachar(kon'afih-fir). Tire Highland appren- 
tice in Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth, after- 
ward chief of the clan Quhele, ruined by 
his cowardice. 


Con'ingsby. The hero of a novel by Disraeli 
(Earl of Beaconsfield), standing as a type 
of tlie Young England party. 

ConTad. The hero of Byron’s Corsair, and 
of Lara also under the latter name. 


Cratchit, Bob. Father of Tiny Tim in 
Dickens’s Cln'istmas Carol, clerk to Scrooge, 
hard-up but far happier than Ms miserly 
employer. 


Crawley, The name of an aristocratic family 
in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. Old Sir Pitt 
is a sad reprobate, miserly, ignorant, coarse, 
and drunken, but not devoid of shrewdness. 
His son Pitt, latterly Sir Pitt, was the very 
reverse of this, but pompous, priggish, and 
dull. His other son Rawdon was a heavy 
dragoon, a careless spendthrift always in 
debt. jEIe married Becky Sharp, but her 
intimacy with Loi'd Steyne made him throw 
her off. Tlie Rev. Bute Crawley, brother 
of old Sir Pitt, was a sport-loving, easy- 
going parson, with a clever wife. 


Con'rade, A follower of Don John in Shak- 
spere’s Much Ado About Nothing. Mar- 

quis of Montserrat in Scott's Talisman. 

Constance. Mother of Prince Arthur in 
Shakspere’B King John; also the name of 
the heroine of Sheridan Knowles's Love 

i Chase, and that of his Provost of Bruges. 

Constans. A mythical king of Britain, uncle 
of King Arthur. 

Consuelo (kon-su-a'lo). Heroine of Heorge 
Sand’s novel so named, raised from beggary 
to the position of a famous singer, .'ind 
retaining her purity in the midst of temp- 
tations. In another novel she appears as 
the Countess of Rndolstadt. 

Cophet'ua. A legendary king of Africa, cele- 

: brated in a ballad as having loved and mar- 
ried a beggar maid. 

Cupper Captain. JViicliael Perez, a character 
ill Beaumont and Fletolier’s Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife, to whom the term is 
applied in ridicule of liis pretences. 

Oopperfteltl. David. The hero of Dickens's 
novel of same name, in which are intro- 
dneed also Mr. Micawber, David’s aunt, 
Betsy Trot wood, the Peggottys, Steerforth, 
Uriah HeePi Agnes Wickfteld, Mr. Dick, &c. 

. ; Experiences of Dickens’s own early life are 
embodied in this novel. 

GorrteTia. In Shiikspere’s King Lear the 
youngest and favourite daughter of the 

? - king, whose mind, however, is turned 
VOL. II. 


Creakle. A vulgar and cruel schoolmaster iu 
Dickens's David Copperfleld. 

Cres'sida. The fair hut frail heroine of Shak- 
spere’s Troilus and Cressida, and sung also 
by Cliauoer; the daughter of one of the 
Trojans. Her name does not occui- in the 
cia.saics. 


Crispin. Tie patron saint of shoemakers. He 
and his brother Crispian are said to have 
preached the gospel in Gaul, and supported 
themselves by making shoes. 


Croaker, Mr. and Mrs. Characters in Gold- 
smith’s comedy The Good-natured Man, 
the former a perpetual gmmUler, the 
latter the reverse. 


Orof t'angry, Chrystal. One of Scott’s fletitious 
characters, represented as having written 
two of the Waverley novels. His history 
is related in the introduction to The 
Highland Widow. 

Cronos. A Greek deity, son of Uranus and 
G§ (Heaven and Eai'th), corresponding 
with the Roman SaturnuB. 


Crusoe (kro'sd), Roliiiisoii. The hero of De- 
foe’s famous sti >ry, wliicli everyone lias read. 


Cuddy. A lierd-smau in .Spoiiser’s Sliop- 

heard’s Calendar. A shepherd in Gay’s 

Pastorals. 


Crook-flngered Jack. One of the light- 
fingered gentry in Gay’s Beggar’s Opera. 


Oroye, Isabella of. A Burgundian heiress 
latterly married to Quentin Durward in 
Scott's novel so named, of which she is 
the heroine. 


Crummies, Mr. 'Vincent. In Dickens’s 
Nicholas Nickleby, a kind-hearted, eccen- 
tric theatrical manager, in whose thea- 
trical company Nicholas was engaged for 
a time. 


Cruncher, Jerry. A character in Dickens’s 
Tale of Two Cities. ; 


Orupp, Mrs. David’s landlady in Dickens’s 
David Copperfleld. 


Cupid, God of Love, son of Venus, the god- 
dess of beauty. He is usually depicted as 
a naked infant with wings, and armed witlj 
a bow .ami tpiiver full of arrows. Identified 
with tlie Greek Kros. 


Curd of Meudon, Rabelais, the famous 
French satirist, who for a short time held 
the living of Meudon. 

Cnstance. Daughter of a Roman emperor, 
married King Alla of Northumiierland. 
See Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Man of 
Law’s tale.- — A character in the first 
Englisli Comedy Ralph Roister Doister, by 
Udall. 


Cute, Alderman. A character in Dickens’s 
Chimes, who would ‘put down’ everything 
of which he disapproves. 


Cuttle, Captain. A retired sea captain in 
Dickens’s Dombey and Son; simple, credu- 
lous, ignorant, warm-hearted, and gener- 
ous. He has an iron hook in place of one 
of his hands, and a favourite saying of his 
is ‘ When found make a note of'. 


Cybele (sib'e-le). A goddess of agriculture 
and settled life among the Greeks and 
Romans, represented with a sort of towered 
crown on her head. 


Cyclops, Cyclopes (siklops, si-klo'pez). Three 
giants of tlie race of 'litans, according to 
Greek mythology sons of Uranus (Heaven) 
and Ge (Earth), who forged the thunder- 
holts of Zeus, and were the patrons of 

smiths. Also a fabled race of one-eyed 

giants, under their chief Polyphemus de- 
scribed in the Odyssey as inhabiting Sicily. 


Cymbeline(simT)e-irn). Asemi-niythioal king 
of Britain, standing for the iiistorical Cuno- 
, belinus, whose name occurs on coins. 


Cynthia (sin'thi-a). A name for Diana or the 

moon. In Fletcher’s Purple Island, and 

Spenser’s Colin Clout 's Come Home Again, 
a name for Queen Elizabeth. 

sith-e-re'a). An epithet of Aphro- 
"enus. 


Cy therea (si 
dite or Ve 


DsedaluB (de'da-lus). A mythical Greek sculp- 
tor and artificer, who fled from Crete by 
means of wings invented by himself. His 
son Icarus accompanied him, hut was 
drowned. 


Da'gon. Tlie chief deity of the Pliilistines, 
represented as half man half fish, by Milton 
made one of the fallen angels. 


Dag'onet, Sir. The court fool of the famous 
King Arthur. 

DalgaPno. A profligate nobleman in Scott's 
Fortunes of Nigel. 

Dalgetty (dal'get-i), Dugald. A so] dier of for- 
tune in Scott's Legend of Montrose, Ijrave 
and experienced, but vulgar, conceited, 
pedantic, and always with an eye to tlie 
main chance. 


Damocles (dam'o-klSz). A courtier whom 
King Dionysius of Syracuse treated to a 
splendid feast, but over whose bead lie 
caused a naked sword to he suspended by 
a horse hair, as a lesson tliat clanger may 
overhang greatness and outwai'd felicity. 


Da'mon. A goat-herd in Virgil’s Eclogues: 
hence any rustic swain. 


Damon and Musidora. Two lovers in Thom- 
son’s Seasons (Summer). 

Da'mon and Pilin' tias (or Pythias). Two 
Greeks of Syracuse, whose names have lie- 
come typical of friendship. Wlien Phiiitias 
was condemned to death, but was allowed 
to go home to settle his affairs, Damon 
took his place as surety that he ivnuld re- 
turn— as he did— to meet his fate. 


Damyan (da'ini-au). The Lover of Slay in 
Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale. 


Danaii (dan'a-§). In Greek legend a princess 
shut up in a brazen tower, to which Jove 
gained access in form of a golden shower, 
and thus became by her the father of 
Perseus. 


Danaids (dan'a-idz). In Greek legend the 
fifty daughters of Danaus, king of Argos, 
condemned, all except one, to pour water 
88 b 
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iutu sievfh in Haiks, as a puiiislmuiut fcir 
tiiB munier of fcUeir husbauUs, thu fifty 
sons of JSgyptus, on their wedding night. 

Daiidin ((hifi-dafi), George. The hero of a 
cinnodv of aaine name by Molifere, a wealthy 
I)lel)eiaii who marries a high-born \yife, 
and realizas too late that he has brought 
on himself innumerable humiliations and 
annoyances. 

liangle. A character in .Sheridan’s Oritic, 
who pesters a theatrical manager with 
advice and criticism. 

Baplmo (d.'ifne). A maiden pursued by 
Apollo, whom she escaped by being 
changed into a laurel. 

Bardmis., See Chlob. 

Barby and Joan. A married couple, the 
type of simple doine.stic happiness, cele- 
iirated in an old ballad. 

Bartle, Knsa, Companion to Mrs. Steerforth 
in Bielcens’s Bavid Copperfleld, an intensely 
passionate woman, eherishiug a fleroa but 
vain love for Steerforth, 

Ba'vus. A common name for a slave in 
Latin comedy. 

Deans (denz), Jeanie and Effle. The heroines 
of Scott’s Heart of Midlothian, daughters 
of the cow-feeder or dairyman Davie Beans. 
Effle was seduced by George Staunton and 
was (wrongly) condemned for cliild-mur- 
dsr, but Jeanie trudged all tbe way to 
London and obtained her pardon. Their 
fatlier was very strict in religious matters 
and strong in tlieological controversy. 

Ded'loek, Lady. The wife of Sir J.,eice3ter 
Dedlock in Bickens’s Bleak House, mother 
out of wedlock to Esther Sumnierson. 

Deerslayer. See LBATHEESTOOKING. 

Dafarge (dS-farzh), Madame. One of the 
bloodthirsty women of the French revolu- 
tion in Dickens's Tale of Two Cities, a 
hater of all aristocrats. 

Dejanira (de-ja-niTa). The wife of Hercules, 
unintentionally the cause of the hero's 
deatli by giving him a garment poisoned 
witii the blood of the Centaur Nessus, who 
told her she would thus retain her hus- 
band’s love. 

Delectalde Mountains. In Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress a delightful range from 
which the Celestial City could be seen. 

BeTia. In classical literature a name of 
Diana, from the island of Delos. Also a 
poetical name for a young woman gener- 
ally. 

Delijhine (del-fen'). Heroine of a novel by 
Madame de Stael, who dies of a broken 
heart from disappointment in love. 

Demeter (de-me'ter). The Greek goddess 
corresponding witli the Koman Ceres, See 
CEKESinDied, 

DenmgoPgon. A mysterious divinity men- 
tioned by some writers as greatly to be 
dreaded and as holding powerful sway in 
tire unseen world. 

Dennis the hangman. A despicable charac- 
ter in Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge. 

Dennison. Jenny. A waiting-maid in Scott's 
Old Mortality. 

Deron'da, Daniel. The Jewish hero of a 
novel of same name by George Eliot. 

Deschapelle.s, Pauline (p6-len da-sha-pel). 
The ‘Lady of Lyons’ in Lytton's play of 
that name. .See MELNOTrB. 

Besdemo'na Tire heroine of Shakspere's 
Othello, killer! by her husband Othello, 
who is led by the devilish malice of lago 
to believe her unfaithful to him. 

Deserted Tillage, The. ‘Sweet Auburn’, 
the village de.'ioribed by Goldsmith in his 
weil-knowii poem, ruined by the growth 
of luxury— probably not to be identified 
with any single real village. 

Despair, Giant, See GlANir DESPAIR, 
Doubtinu Castle. 

Deucalion and Pyrrha(du-ka'li-on, pir'a). In 
Greek mytiiol, a man and wife who alone 
survived: a deluge and became originators 
of a new race of men. . - 

Devil on Two Sticks. Translation of Le 
Sage’s Diable Boiteux. See Asmodebs. 

:Dhtt (d6), Roderick, ;(Blaok Roderick). See 
RODEBICli Dhc. 


Diana (di-au'a). The Roman goddess corre- 
spomling with the Greek Ai’tamis, the sister 
of Apollo, a chaste virgin, goddess of hunt- 
ing and of the moon. See in Diet. 

Dick, Mr. An amiable half-witted gentle- 
man in Dickens’s David Copperfleld, who 
thinks he is bound to prepare a certain 
‘memorial’, but cannot keep himself from 
putting into it something .about the head 
of Cliarles I. 

Diddler, Jeremy. An artful swindling, but 
amusing character in Eenny’s farce of 
Raising the Wind (1803). 

Didier (did-i-a), Henri. The faithful lover in 
Stirling’s drama The Courier of Lyons. 

Di'do. The mythical queen of Carthage, de- 
scribed by Virgil in the jEneid as hospitably 
entertaining the shipwrecked .Eneas, fall- 
ing in love with him, and putting an end 
to her life when he deserted her. 

Diggory (dlg'o-ri). In Goldsmith’s comedy 
She .Stoops to Conquer, a farm labourer, 
called in to wait at table, wlio makes him- 
self as familiar as he is awkward. 

Dinarzade (din-Ur-zad'). Sister of ScheJiera- 
zade in the Arabian Nights. Also called 
Dunyazdd. 

Din'mont, Dandie (that is, Andrew). A far- 
mer in Scott's Guy Mannerlng, brawny, 
pugnacious, genuinely hospitable, and 
kind-hearted, 

Diomede (di'o-med). A renowned Grecian 
chief at the siege of Troy, son of Tydeus, 
and hence called Tydides (ti-di'dez). 

Dionysia (di-o-nis'i-a). The wicked wife of 
Cleon in Shakspere’s Pericles. 

Dionysus (di-o-ni'sus). A Greek name of the 
god Bacchus. See in Diet. 

Dioscuri (df-os-kfiTI). A name of the twins 
Castor and Pollux. 

Distafl-i'na. Heroine of Rhodes’s burlesque 
Bombastes Furioso. She was engaged to 
be married to Bombastes but Jilted him. 

Dives (diVez). The Latin word for a rich man, 
which came to be used as a sort of proper 
name for the rich man of the parable of 
Lazarus, and hence for a luxurious rich 
man generally. 

Dobbin, Colonel. One of the chief characters 
in Thackeray's Vanity Fair, an excellent 
soldier and tliorough gentleman, but some- 
what shy and awkward, devoted to Amelia 
Sedley (whom he ultimately marries) as also 
to her late husband George Osborne. 

Dobbins, Hnniplirey. A devoted servant in 
Colman’s Poor Gentleman. 

Dods, Meg. The famous landlady of an inn 
in Scott's St. Ronan’s Well. 

Dodson and Fogg. The pettifogging lawyers 
who carried on the breach-of-proniise action 
against Mr. Pickwickin Dickens’s Pickwick 
Papers. 

Doe (do), John. An imaginary person whose 
name used to appear in certain English 
actions at law, along with that of Richard 
Roe, an equally shadowy personage. 

Do'’eg. The name under which Elkanah 
Settle is satirized In Dryden’a Absalom 
and Achitopliel. 

Dogberry and Verges. Two ridiculous con- 
stables in Shakspere’s Much Ado about 
Nothing. 

DoUalolla. Wife of King Arthur in Field- ■ 
ing’s burlesque Tom Thumb, in love with ‘ 
the little hero. 

Doll Common. A young woman who helps 
Subtle in Ben Jouson’s Alchemist. 

Doll Tearsheet. A strumpet in Shakspere’s j 
I Henry IV. (Part 2). 

Dolly Murray, A jovial lady in Crabbe’s 1 
Borough who died in the act of winning a 
game at cards. 

Dolon, In Homer’s Iliad, <a spy from Troy, 
detected by Ulysses. 

Dombey, Mr^ In Dickens’s Dombey and Son ' 
a wealthy London merchant full of pidde 
and self-importance, cold and cruel to ids 
daughter Florence as being a mere girl, ] 
but built up in his yonng son Paul, whose 
death is a great blow to him, while the 
eloijement of his wife .and the loss of his 
fortune completely humble him. Captain 
Cuttle and his friend Bunsby, Dr. Blimber 


Major ilagstoc.’k, (fee., also appear in this 
r novel. 

■ Domdan'iel. In oriental legend a vast sub- 
terranean cavern haunted by sorcerers, 
genii, (fee. 

' Dominie Sampson. The profoundly learned 
' tutor at Ellangowan in Scott’s Guy Manner- 

ing, exceedingly awkward and utterly ig- 
norant of the world. 

Don Belianis (bel-i-a'nis) of Greece. The 
hero of an old romance of chivalry. 

Don Ju'an. The hero of a Spanish legend 
which has been much employed for tliu 
dramatic and operatic stage, and furni.shed 
the name to Byron’s poem. The don is tlio 
type of a finished and reckless libertine, 
who makes conquests over the fair sex 
everywhere and kills the father of one of 
his victims, but is at last dragged down 
alive to the infernal regions. Byron's un- 
finished poem borrows little or nothing but 
the name from the old legend. 

Don Quix'ote (Spanish proii. ke-ho'ta). The 
hero of the great Spanish romance of 
Cervantes, a Castilian country gentleman 
so crazed by reading books of chivalry that 
he sallies forth as a knight-errant to suc- 
cour the oppressed and redress wrongs. As 
his squire he takes along with him Sancho 
Panza, an ignorant, credulous, and vulgar 
peasant, pot-bellied, gluttonous, and self- 
ish, yet faithful to his master, shrewd and 
amusing. The knight, mounted on iiis 
steed Rosinante, equally gaunt with the 
rider, and the squire on his ass Dapple 
have various amusing experiences, since 
the don looks upon flocks of sheep as 
armies, windmills as giants, and galley- 
slaves as oppressed gentlemen. 

Doorra, Earl. The'ruaset-bearded'inTenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King (Enid). 

Dora Spenlow. The child-wife of Copper- 
field in Dickens’s David Copperfleld. See 
Spenlow. 

Doricourt, (do'ri-kort). An accomplished 
gentleman and man of fashion who marries 
Letitia Hardy in Mrs. Cowley’s Belle’s 
Stratagem. See HAKDV (Letitia). ' . 

Do'rimant, A wit and rake in Etherege’s 
Man of Alode, or Sir Fopling Flutter. 

Dorim^ne (do-ri-men). A pleasure-loving 
lady in Mollfere's Mariage ForcS. 

Dorin'da. Daughter of Lady Bountiful, See 
Aimwbll. 

Dornton, Mr., and his son Harry. Chief 
characters in Holcroft’s Road to Ruin. 
Mr. Dornton is nearly ruined by his son’s 
extravagance. 

Dorothe'a. The heroine of Massinger’s 

Virgin Martyr. Heroine of Gotithe's 

poem Hermann and Dorothea. 

Dot. The pet name of the carrier’s wife 
(that is, John Peerybingle’s) in Dickens’s 
Cricket on the Hearth. 

Dotheboys Hall (that is, 'do the boys’, 
cheat them). The famous academy of the 
ignorant and brutal schoolmaster Squeers 
in Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby. 

Douban (db'ban). A physician in the Arabian 
Nights. : , ^ 

Double Dealer, The. See JI ask well. 

Doubting Castle. The castle of Giant De- 
spair in the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Douglas (dug'las). A great Scottish family 
of which different mehibers are introduced 
in many of Scott’s novels and poems. A 
tragedy called Douglas was written by 
Rev. J. Home. See Nor’ 1 ’’AL. 

Douglas, Ellen. Heroine of Scott's Lady of 
the Lake (which see). 

Dousterswivel (dbs'ter-.swi\'-el). In Scott's 
Antiquary, a swindling German who pro- 
fesses to be able to find hidden treasures by 
magiciil or cabalistic means, and extracts 
sums of money from Sir Arthur Wardour, 

Dove, Sir Benjamin, and Lady, and their 
dangliter Sopliia. Chief characters in 
Cuihberland’s pl.iy 'Tiie Brotliers. 

Dowlas (dou'Ias), Dick. A young scapegrace 
in Colman's comedy The Heir-at-law, son 
of a petty shopkeeper of Gosport, who, 
nn til the real heir-at-law appears, figures ' 
as a peer of the realm. : Dr. Pangloas was . 
Dick's tutor. 


NOTED NAMES IN FICTION, MYTHOLOGY, LEGEND, Ac. 


Draw'causir, A bully anil braggart in Buck- 
iiigliiini’s satiric play of Tlie Eehearsal 
(1671). 

Bro'raio. The name of the twin brothers in 
Shakapere’a Comedy of Errors, attendants 
on the brotiiers Antipliolus. 

Drngger, Abel. In Ben Jonson’s Alchemist, 
a simple character who keeps a tobacco 
shop, and relies mucli oji the advice of 
Subtle the alchemist. 

Druininle, Bentley. A sullen loutish fellow 
who married Eatella, in Dickens’s Great 
Expectations. 

Dry'asdust, Rev. Dr. A fictitious personage 
brought forward by Scott to introduce 
some of his novels. The name is used as 
equivalent to a historical writer or inves- 

: tigator of the driest and most matter-of- 
fact kind. 

Dryfesdale, Jasper. An old steward in 
Scott’s Abbott, a hater of Queen Mary and 
Roman Catholics generally. 

Dryope (drro-pe). A nymph of Greek myth- 
ology changed into a poplar. 

Duhosc'. A notorious highwayman in Stir- 
ling’s Courier of Lyons. 

Duenna, The. Margaret in Sheridan’s comic 
opera The Duenna, who assists her charge 
Louisa in marrying her lover Don Antonio. 

Dues’.sa. A witch in Spenser’s Faerie Queene 
who deceives the Red Cross Knight, and 
becomes the leman of the giant Oi-goglio, 
but sire and her paramour are overthrown 
by Prince Arthur. 

Duke, ’The Iron. The first Duke of Welling- 
ton, also caRed the Great Duke. 

Dulcin'ea del Tobo'so. The country girl 
whom Don Quixote selected as the lady of 
his knightly devotion. 

Dumain'. A French lord in Shakspere’s 
Love’s Labour ’s Lost. 

Dumbiedikes (dmh'l-dlks). A ‘laird’ or 
small proprietor in Scott’s Heart of Mid- 
lothian, fond of money and also of Jeanie 
Deans, to whom he pays his addresses 
(without 6ifeCt)in the most silent and un- 
demonstrative way. His father Was a 
hard-drinking, irreligious character, whose 
death-bed scene forms a striking picture, 

Duncan. The King of Scotland murdered by 
Macbeth in Shakspere's play of that name, 
the incidents in which are chiefly mythical. 

Dunder, Sir David and Lady. Characters 
in Colman's play Ways and Means. 

Dundreary (dun-dre'ri). Lord. The chief 
character in 'Tom 'Taylor’s play Our Ameri- 
can Cousin, an amusing portrait of a noble- 
man whose head is full of trivialities and 
whimsicalities. 

Duraii'dal. The wonderful sword of Or- 
lando, the hero of Italian romance. 

Durden. Dame. A lady of the country, 
n.'inied in an old glee. The name is given 
playfully to Esther Sumnierson in Dick- 
ens’s Bleak House. 

Dur’ward, Quentin. The hero of Scott's 
novel of same name, an archer in the 

. Scottish Guard of Louis XI. of France, 
who finally ivins the hand of the young 
Countess Isabella De Croye. 

Duval', Denis. ’The hero of Thackeray’s un- 
finished novel Denis Duval. 

Dwarf/ The Black. See Black Dwakp. 


JSn. In Babylonian mythology the god of 
the atmospheric deep on which the world 
floated, and of the ocean, rivers, and 
streams, whose commands were carried 
into effect by his son Mcrodach. 

Earnseliff. A young laird in Scott’s Black 

: Dwarf. 

Eastward Hoe. The imme of adramaby Ben 
Jonson, Chapman, aiidMarston, for which, 
as containing reilections on the Scotch, the 
authors were imprisoned, 1606. 

Easy, Sir Charles and Lady. A lazy gentle- 

• man of loose morals and his wife in Cibber’s 
Careless Husband. . 

■Easy, Jack. 'The hero of Captain Marryat's 
novel Mr. Midshipman Easy. 

Ib'lis,. Ib'lis. In Mohammedan mythology 
.the chief of the evil angels. 


Edgm-. Sou of Gloucester and half-brother 
of Edmund, in Shakspere’s King Lear. 

Edgar, Master of liaveuswood. See Ravens- 
WOOB. 

Edi'na. The poetical name of Edinlnirgli, 
said to have been applied to that city liy 
the poet Buchanan. 

E'ditli. The Maid of Lorn in Scott's Lord of 
the Isles, who has various adventures when 
disguised as a page. 

Edmund. The wicked natural sou of Glouces- 
ter in Shakspere’s King Lear, with whom 
both Goneril and Regan were in love. 

Bdyi'ii (ed'ini). An evil character reformed at 
King Arthur’s court in 'Tennyson’s Idylls 
of the King (Enid). 

Egeria (e-je'ri-a). In Roman legend a nymph 
from whom King Numa Pompilius is said 
to have received instructions in regard to 
religious institutions. 

Egeiis (e-je'us). Father of Hermia in Shak- 
spere’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Eglaraour (eg'la-mor). Sir. A kuight of King 
Arthur who slew a dragon. 

Eglantine (eg'lan-tin). The daughter of King 
Pepin in the old tale Valentine and Orson. 

■ The prioress in Cliaucer’s Cariterbury 

'Tales. 

Blaine (e-lan'). A damsel of the times of 
King Arthur, who pines and dies of love 
for Lancelot ; the heroine of one of Tenny- 
son's Idylls. 

Eldora'do. The name of a country, exceed- 
ingly i-ich in gold, once imagined to exist 
in the Orinoco region of S. America. 

Elec'tra. The daughter of Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra, and sister of Orestes, whom 
she abetted in the murder of their mother, 
to avenge the death of their father. Her 
story was treated by the Greek tragedians, 
and Sophocles and Euripides have each a 
tragedy called by her name. 

Ellzabetli, or the Exiles of Siberia. A famous 
French, story by Madame Cottin, founded 
on fact. 

Elizabeth of Hungary. A saint and queen 
introduced in Kingsley’s Saint’s 'Tragedy. 

Ellesmere, Mistress. Head domestic of 
Lady Peveril in Scott's Peveril of the 
Peak. 

Elliot, Hobbie, with his family. Characters 
in Scott’s Black Dwarf. 

Elmo, St. The patron saint of sailors. See 
Elmo in Diet. 

Elsliie, Caniiie, The Black Dwarf in Scott’s 
novel of this name. See Black Dwaef. 

Elsie. The heroine of Longfellow’s Golden 
Legend, who offers to give her life for 
Prince Henry and becomes his bride. 

Elspeth of the Craigburufoot. An old servant 
in Scf tt’s Antiquary, mother of Saunders 
Muckiebackit, and depositary of secrets 
connected with the hero. 

Elton, Mr. and Mrs. Characters in Miss 
Austen’s Emma. 

Elvino (el-ve'no). Lover of Amina in Bellini’s 
opera La Soniiambula. 

Elvira (el-ve'r.a). A character in Sheridan’s 
Pizarro ; in Mozart’s opera Don Giovanni 
(wife of the Don) ; in Bellini’s opera I 
Puritani; in Verdi’s opei-a Ernani; and in 
Auber’s opera Masaniello. 

Emelie (em'e-le). Sister-in-law of 'Theseus, 
and married to Pahunon in Chaucer’s 
Knight’s Tale, Called Emilia in otlier 
versions of the story. 

Emerald Isle. Ireland. So called from the 
vivid green of the verdure of that country, 

Bmil'ia. Wife of lago, and the waiting 
woman to Desdemona, in Shakspere’s 
Othello, misled by her husband so as to 
bring about the catastrophe; also Her- 
mione's friend in Shakspere’s Winter’s 
Tale. See also Emklie. 

Emily. ‘Little Bm’ly', niece of Daniel 
Peggotty in Dickens’s David Copperfleld, 
betrothed to Ham Peggotty tout seduced toy 
Steerforth. 

Empedocles (em-ped'o-klez). One of Pytlia- 
goras’s scholars, who, according to the 
legend, threw himself into the crater of 

Etna, as told in Matthew Arnold’s poem. 


EnceTadus. A giant overthrown toy tlie 
thuudertoolts of Jove and cast under Etna; 
when he turned from one side to the othei 
he shook the whole island. 

Eudymion (en-dim'i-on). A beautiful shop- 
herd kissed by Diana as he bay asleej) on 
Mount Latmus. Keats has a celebrated 
poem of this name. 

Englisli Opium Eater. A (le.siguation of 
’.i’homas De Quincy (1785-1859) author of 
the Confession.s of an Bngli.sh Opium Eater, 

English Rabelais. A designation of Dean 
Swift from the resemblance of his writings 
to those of the great French writer. 

E'nid. The heroine of one of Tennyson's 
Idylls, a perfect example of conjugal love 
and patience. 

E'os. The Greek name equivalent to Aiiroi'a. 

Epicene (ep'i-sSn). In Ben Jonson’s comedy 
The Silent Woman a young fellow, dressed 
as a woman, married to Morose, wlio is 
dreadfully afraid of noise. The supposed 
wife turns out a virago, and Morose i.s 
driven to distraction till his nephew makes 
known the trick In consideration of a 
handsome sum of money. 

Epigoni (e-pig'o-nl). Certain legendar.v 
heroes of Greece who took and destroyed 
the town of Thebes, sons of tlie seven 
princes who had previously attacked it, 
and who are celebrated in the tragedy of 
JitschylUB, 'The Seven Against Tliebes. 

Epimenides (ep-i-men'i-dez). A sage or wise 
man of ancient Greece, a prophet or seer 
who is fabled to have slept in a cave for 
fifty-seven years. 

Epimetheus (ep-i-me'thus). The brother at 
Prometheus and husband of Pandora. 

Eppie. 'The adopted child of Silas Marner 
in George Eliot’s novel of tliat name. See 
Maenbb. 

Er'ato, One of the Muses: she presided over 
lyric and espeoially amatory poetry. 

Brcelcloun (er'sel-ddn), Thomas of, or Thomas 
the Rhymer. A celebrated Scottish char- 
acter of the 18th century popularly re- 
garded as a prophet and rvizard. He lived 
for seven years in fairyland, and ulti raately 
disappeared in a mysterious manner. 

Erebus, Briunys. See in Diet. 

E'ris. A Greek goddess of strife or discord. 

Erl King. An evil elf or goblin of German 
superstition. 

Ermin'ia. The heroine of Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered. 

Ernani (er-nk'ne). A I’obbercaptain In Verdi’s 
opera of same name. 

E'ros. The Greek name of the god of love ; 
Cupid. 

Es'calus. A kind-hearted lord associated 
with Angelo in Shakspere’s Measure for 
Measure. 

Esmer.alda. A beautiful dancing girl in 
Victor Hugo’s novel Notre Dame, put to 
death as a witch. 

Esmond, Col. Henry. The hero of Thack- 
eray’.s novel Esmond (time the reign of 
Queen Anne), a chivalrous soldier and man 
of taste. He is on the Jacobite side, and 
assists in a plan for bringing back the 
Stuarts. He is attracted for a time by his 
kinswoman, the imperious and ambitious 
beauty Beatrix Esmond, but latterly 
marries her mother and retires to 
America. He was grandfather of the two 
brothers who give name to the novel 'J'lie 
Virginians. 

Estella. The heroine of Dickens’s Great 
Expectations, adopted by Miss Havisham. 
See Pip. 

Eteocles and Polynioes (e-te'o-klez, pol-I- 
ni'sez). In Greek mythol. sons of CEdipus 
who quarrel regarding the succession to 
the throne, and fall in single combat toy 
each other’s h.ands. 

Ettriok Shepherd. Janies Hogg, the Scottish 
poet (1772-1835), who was born in Ettrick 
Forest, Selkirkshire, and was originally a 
shepherd. 

Eugenio (u-jS'ni-o). A character in Don 
Quixote, who turns a goat-herd when 
jilted. 

Eugenius (u-je'ni-us). The friend of Vorick 
in Sterne's Tristram Shandy. 
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jJumuiu:! (ii-iae'iiH). lu IlDiiiiir'ii Odyssey tht. 
faidifiil Biviuciioril of Llyssos, attadied to 
Mid iiisiiaoteu liy iris luastL)’. 

I'iuiilirosyni! (u-fros'i-no). In Greek niytlj. 
one ("if the thfuf Graces, tlio otliers beiiij,'' 
AKiaia and Thalia, 

Eiipliufis (ii'ffi-ez). See Euphuism in Diet. 

Eni‘'i'})a. A iiyinidi of Greek falile carried 
lit! liy Jove in the form of a white bull. 

Eurofiii, Dame. A name for the Continent of 
Europe. 


Falstatf (fal'ataf), Sir John. The fat 
kniglit’, the finest comic cliaructer of 
Sliakapere and of literature, appearing lu 
Henry IV. (both parte) and the Alcrry 
Wives. Gross, profligate, dislioiiesfc, and 
utterly unprincipled, lie would be despic- 
able were it not for his overflowing wit 
and humour, his gaiety and good sense . 

li'ang. A sheriff's oflicer in Shakspere’,s | 
Henry IV., part ii. 

li'ang, Mr. A coar.se Imllying magistrate in 

niivKi- 


Fer'dinand. King of Navarre in Sliakspere’s 

Love’s Labour's Lust. Prince of Naples 

in Shakspere’s Tempest. 

Ferre.v and Porrex. Sons of a mythical 
Britisli king Goriioduo, appearing in an 
old Buglisli tragedy by T. Norton and T. 
Saekvilie Lord Buckhurst. 

Fer'umbras, Sir. The hero of an old Eng- 
lish metrical romance. 

Fidelio (fl - da ' 11 - d), A'ame assumed liy 
Leonora wlien diaguisud as a youth in 
Beetiiov’on’s opera Fidelio. See Leosoua. 


EiiruB. Tlie Latin name of the east wind. 

F,iiryalns (u-rl'a-lus). See Nl.su.^. 

Eurydice (u-rid'i-s6). The wife of the poet 
Orplieus. See Okpheus. 

Iliirytion (ft-rit'i-ou). A sleepless herdsman 
ill .Speuser'.s Faerie ()ueeiie. 

Eustace, F.ather. An able ecclesiastic in 
Hr.ott's ilonastery and Abbot. 

Euterpe (u-tei'pe). The muse of musie. 

Eva (fVva). The j’outhful heroine in Uncle 
Tmu’s Cal)in by Airs. Beecher Stowe. 

Evangeline (e-van'jc-lin). The iieroine of 
Longfellow’s well-known . poem, founded 
on the expulsion of tlie Preucli colonists 
from Acadia (Nova Scotia) in 175tl, She 
and her lover Gabriel were parted and 
could never meet till after long years, 
when he was dying in a hospital where she 
was a nurse. 

Ev'ans, Sir Hugh. A laughable Wcl sh school- 
master in Shakspere's Merry Wives. 

Evelina (ev-e-li'na) The iieroine of a novel 
80 named by Miss Burney (Madame d’Ar- 
lihty). 

Everard(ev'e-rai'd), Colonel. In Scott’s Wood- 
stock, a colonel in the republican army, 
nepiiew to ,Sir Henry Loe, the royalist 
kniglit and lord of the manor of Wood- 
stock. Everard latterly marries Alice Lee, 
daughter of the old knight. 

jfiwart (u'iirt), Nanty. A character in Scott’s 
Kedg.'iuntlet, alcipper of a smuggling ves- 
sel, but originally intended for the church. 

Excal'ibur. The famous sword of King 
Arthur. 

Eyi'e (ar), Jane. The heroine of a novel 
by Charlotte Bronte, governess to a gen- 
tleman called Rochester, to whom she is 
married after the death of ids insane wife. 


I*'aa (fit), Gabriel. Neplicw of ileg Merrilies 
in Scott’s Guy Mauneririg. 

Face. A character in Ben Jonsoii’s Al- 
chemist, assistant of Subtle the ‘alche- 
mist’. 

Fadladeeu'. A conceited grand eh aniberlain 
ill Moore’s Lalla Hookii, an infallible judge 
of everything. 

Fadladin'ida. Wife of Clirononhotontho- 
lugun, in Carey’s bui'lesflue of that name. 

Fag. The lying servant of Captain Absolute 

; in Sheridan’s comedy The Bivals. 

Fugin (ffVgiii). An old Jew and receiver of 
sttdeii goods ill Dickens's Oliver 'Iwist, who 
trains boys to steal. 

Fairfnrd, Mr., and hi.s son Alan. Ciiaracters 
ill 3cott’.s Itedgaunlle t, Alan being the close 
friend of tlie hero, of whom he goes in 
search when missing. 

Fair Maid of Perth. 'L’lie heroine of Scott's 
novel so named, her proper name being 
Catherine Glover ; she marries Hal o’ the 
Wynd, the stalwart armourer-— Henry Gow 
or Henry the Smith. 

Fair Penitent, I’lie. Calista in Rowe’s tragedy 
HO called. See Calista. 

Fairservice, Andrew. In .Scott’s Rob Roy 
■ the pragmatical, conooited, and not over 
honest Scotch gardener at Osbaldistoiie 
Hall. 

Faithful. A companion of C]iri.stian in 
Bunyaii’s Pilgrim’s Progi’e.ss, burned alive 
at Vanity Fair. 

Falfero, Marino (mii-re'no fii-li-fi'rb). Doge of 
Venice in Byron’s drama so called, 

Falkland (fgk'Iand). A morbid character and 
the hero of Godwin’s Caleb AVilliaiiis Be 
commits a murder which subsequently is 
discovered after a period of concealment. ] 
— A jealous lover in Sheridan's Rivals. 


Fanny, Lord. A name given to the elfenii- 
iiiite Lord Hervey by the cdghteBiith-i.ien- 
fcury wits. 

Far'intosh, Marquis of. A Scottish noble- 
man in Thackeray’s Newcoines, who has 
neither abilities, character, nor breeding 
to recoimiiend him, Imt is a great eatcli in 
tlie marriage market fand is expected to 
become the husband of Ethel Newconie. 

Fata Morga'na. A celebrated fairy in roman- 
tic poems of Italy. She was the sister of 
Arthur, and was educated by theenclianter 
Alerliu, 

Fat Boy- In Dickens’s Pickwick a boy named 
Joe, always either eating or sleeping. 

Father of Comedy. Aristophanes ; ■— of 
English Poetey, Chaucer;— of Epic Poetry, 
Hoiiier of History, Herodotus ; — of Tra- 
gedy, .®schylns. 

Father Pront, a pseudonym of Francis 
Mahoney (1804-1SG6), a popular writer and 
llomau Catholic priest. 

Fathom, Ferdinand Count. An unmiti- 
gated scoundrel, the hero of a novel by | 
Smollett. 

Fat'ima. A holy woman in the story of 
Aladdin or the Wonderful Lamp in the 
Arabian Nights ; also in the same work 
the mother of Prince Caniaralzainan. — — 
The last of Bluebeard’s wives. See BlUE- 
BEAUD, 

Faulconbridge, Pliiiip. In .Shakspere’s ICing 
John a natm’al son of Richard I., an out- 
spoken and daring soldier, true as steel 
to his friends, 

Fau.st (fast or foiist). Tlie hero of Goethe’s 
celebrated dramatic poem, In popular 
German legend known as Dr. Faustus, as 
also in Mai-lowe’s tragedy of same name. 
Faustus was a magieiaii and astrologer 
who sold himself to the devil on condition 
of obtaining for a period every kind of 
worldly enjoyment, at the end of which 
he realizes with horror and despair the 
penalty he' hae now to pay. The Faust of 
Goethe is a creation of a higher character. 
He is a scholar who has mastered all the 
science of his day, and has meditated on 
the problems of life, finding that all is but 
vanity and vexation of spirit. The tragic 
element here is furnished by the fate of 
the hapless Margaret, whom he secluces, 
and who is condemned for murdering her 
baby. The Mephistopheles of Goethe— 
tlie demonic being who fulfils all Faust's 
wislies--i8 also a far more interesting 
figure than the vulgar fiend of the older 
stories. Gounod’s opera Faust is well 
knovvn.. , 

Feeble. Jestingly called by Falstaff 'most 
forcible Feeble ’, oiie of the knight’s ‘rag- 
ged regiment’ in Henry IV. part ii., a 
puny, timid creature. 

Feeder, Mr, An usher to Dr. Blimber in 
Dickens's Dombey and Son. 

Feeiiix, Cousin, An old nobleman in 
Dickens’s Dombey and Son. 

Feigtiwell, Colonel. The hero of Mrs. Cent- 
livre’s Comedy A Bold Stroke for a IVife, 
wlio by varioiis bold and amusing devices 
gets the guardians of the heiress Anne 
Lovely to consent to their marriage. See 
PUBE (SlMpN).^; ^ 

Felix Holt, the EadicaL Theheroof George 
Eliot’s novel so named. 

Fenel'la. A damsel in Scott’s Peveril of the 
Peak, who Icing successfully pretends to be 
<leaf and dumb, daughter of Edward Chris- 
■' 'tiaii.^ 

Fenton, The lover of Anne Page in Shak- 
spere’s Merry 'Wives of Windsor. 

Fer'iimorz. A poet in Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 1 
See Lalla Rookh. 


Fieliliug, Mrs., and her (laughter Jhiy. 
Characters in Dickens’s Cricket on the 
Hearth, the latter the sweetheart of 
Edward Plummer. 

Field of the Forty Footsteps. At the hack 
of the British Museum, where tradition 
says two brothers fought together and 
were killed, leaving forty impres,sions of 
their feet. Miss Porter wrote a novel of 
that name, and tlie Messrs. Mayhew a melo- 
drama. 

Fig'aro. A sharp-witted barber and valet, 
the hero of Beaumarchais's French come- 
dies the Barber of Seville and Marriage of 
Figaro, on which are based operas respec- 
tively by Rossini and Mozart. 

Fingal. A hero of Celtic tradition, King of 
Morven, on the west coast of Sco tland. 

Fitz-Boodle, George. A name under which 
Thackeray contributed a number of papers 
or articles to Fraser’s Magazine, of vaiying 
character, but all roai-ked by his humour 
and characteristic features of style. 

Fitz-Fulke, Duchess of. Character iu By- 
ron’s Don Juan, who figures in the very 
last scene. 

Fladdock, General. An American character 
in Dickens’s Alartin Chnzzlewit. 

Flamborough. A fanner and his daughters 
ill Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 

Flanders, Moll. A reformed thief ami 
strumpet, the subject of a novel by Defoe, 

Fledgeby. A mean and cowardly sneak in 
Dickens's Our Mutual Friemi. 

Flem'iiig, Lady Mary, One of the characters 
in Scott’s Abbot, maid of honour to Queen 
Mary. 

Flibbertigibbet (flib'dr-ti-jib-et). A malicious 

fiend named in Shakspere's King Lear. 

A dwarfish boy in Scott’s Kenilworth. 

Fllte, Miss. A poor half-crazy woman in 
Dickens’s Bleak House, waiting for a de- 
cision of the Court of Chancery. 

Flora. In Roman niythol. the goddess of 
flowers and spring. An annual festival, 
the Floralia (April 28-May 1) in her honour 
■was aoconipauied with much licentious- 
ness. ' 

Florae', Paul cle. In Thackeray’s New- 
conies a French nobleman married to an 
English wife, a kiiid-heal’ted prodigal who 
latterly settles in England and assumes 
the character of the English country gen- 
tleman while remfliniDg as thoroughly 
French as ever. Colonel Neweome was 
passionately ill love with Florae’s mother 
iu early life. 

Flor'imel. A virtuous lady in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene. A witch made hy sorcery 
a figure that was mistaken for 'her, but 
the false Florirael vanished away when 
the real one was brought side by side. 

Florin'da. Daughter of Count .Julian, accord- 
ing to the legend, seduced hy Roderick, 
last king of the Goths in Spain. 

Floriismart. One of the paladins of Charle- 
magne, and the devoted friend of Orlando, 

Flor'izel. The Prince of Bohemia in '‘Shak- 
spere’s Winter's Talc, in love with .Perdita. 

FInel'len. A brave hnt pedantic Wehsh cap- 
tain in Shakspere's Henry V., whose par- 
allel between Monmouth and Macedonia is 
weilkhown. 

Flying Dutchman. A phantom ship seen 
111 the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good 
Hope, said to he commanded hy a Dutch 
c.aptain (Vanderdecken) who for his im- 
piety has to sail till the day of judgment. , : 

Fokcr, Harry. In Thackeray’s Pmulennis 
the son of a wealthy brewer, a sporting, 
slangy, wide-awake young sybarite, who 
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for a time is enthralled by the siren 
Blaiiohe Ajnory, 

Folair', Mr. An actor in Dickens’s Nicholas 
Nickleby, jealous of the hero. 

Fopling Platter, Sir. The foppish hero of 
.Kthercge’s comedy Sir Fopling Flutter or 
The Man of Mode. 

Poppington, Lord. A coxcomb in Van- 
. brugh’s comedy The Belapse, and Sheri- 
dan’s Trip to Scarborough. 

Ford, Mrs. One of Shakspere’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor, who befools .Falstaft 
for his evil intentions. 

FornarFna, La. The baker’s daughter to 
whom Eaphael is said to have been de- 
voted, and whose portrait appears in some 
of his pictures. 

.Por'tinbras. In Shakspere’s Hamlet, the 
Prince of Norway. 

Portuna'tus. The hero of a popular tale 
who obtained an inexhaustible purse and 
a cap that would carry him wherever he 
pleased. 

Forty Thieves, The. A hand of robbers in 
. the Arabian Nights who inhabit a secret 
forest cave, the door of whieli opened and 
shut when the magic word sesame was pro- 
nounced. See Au BABA. 

Fciscari (fos'ka-rS), Francis. Doge of Venice, 
and his sons, in Byron’s drama The Two 
Foscari. 

Foxley, Squire. A consequential hut igno- 
rant justice in Scott's Eedgauntlet. 

Fra Diavolo (frii de-av'o-16). A brigand 
chief of S. Italy who has given name to 
a comic opera by Auber, with words by 
Scribe. 

Fradu'bio. Husband of Duessa in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, metamorphosed into a tree. 

Francesca (fran-ches'ka). AVenetian maiden 
in Byron's Siege of Corinth, loved by Alp, 
dies of a broken heart. 

Francesca da Bimini (fran-ches'ka da re'mi- 
ne), Heroine of a poem by Leigh Hunt, a 
tragedy by Silvio Pellico, and occurring in 
Dante’s Inferno. She was the daughter of 
Guido da Polenta, lord of Ravenna. Mar- 
ried to Laneiotfco, the deformed son of 
Malatesta da Bimini, an illicit intimacy 
between her and hisbrotherwas discovered, 
and both were put to death by Lanclotto. 

Francesco (friin-ches'ko). The villain in 
Massinger's Duke of Milan, somewhat 
similar "to Shakspere’s lago. 

Frank'ensteiii (-stin). A student of physi- 
ology in Mrs. Shelley’s romance of same 
name, who attains profound knowledge 
and constructs a hideous monster endued 
with the attributes of humanity. The 
monster, though craving sympathy and 
love, proves the curse and ruin of its 
creator. 

Freeman, Mrs. A name assumed by Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, in her corre- 
spondence with Queen Anne. 

Free'port, Sir .Andrew. One of the members 
of the club who figure in Addison's Specta- 
tor, representing a London merchant dis- 
tinguished for common sense and generous 
nature. 

ITreischutz (M'shiits). A marksman of Ger- 
man legend who obtains seven magic halls, 
six of which hit whatever he aims at, but 
the seventh goes as the fiend directs. 

Freya (fri'a). A Scandinavian goddess of 
love and song, often confounded with 
Frigga. 

Friar John. In Rabelais’s romance of Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel a profane and de- 
bauched hut hold and amusing character, 
always in the heart of everything that is 
' going on. ■ 

Fi’iar Tuck. The friar who is said to have 
been among Robin Hood’s merry men and 
who figures in Scott’s iVanhoe. 

Fribble. An effeminate and contemptible 
coxcomb in Garrick’s Miss in her Teens. 

Frigga. A Scandinavian goddess, wife of 
. Odin, and corresponding in some respects 
: with Venus, 

Fudge Family. An English family whose 
dolngs and adventures in Paris are amus- 
ingly chronicled by the poet Moore in a 


aeries of letters in verse, supposed to be 
written by them. 

Fiisbos. Alinister of State in Rhodes’s bur- 
lesque Bombastes Furioso. 

Gabriel (ga'bri-el). Chief of the Angelic host, 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost. He figures in 
Jewish and Alohammedan mythology, and 
is said to have dictated the Koran to Mo- 
hammed.— — In Longfellow’s Evan,geline 
Gabriel is the name of Evangeline’s lovei*. 

GaTahad, Sir. One of the knights of King 
Arthur’s Round Table, celebrated for his 
chastity. 

Galatea (gal-a-te'a). A nymph of Greek fable 
beloved l>y and loving Acis, who was killed 
by the Cyclops Polyphemus from jealousy. 

Galbraith', Major. A Highland lairdin Scott’s 
Rob Roy. 

Gammer Gurton's Needle. See Gubton, 
Gammer. 

Gamp, Sarah. A monthly nurse in Dick- 
ens’s Martin Chuzzlewit, fond of liquoi% 
carrying a big baggy umbrella, and making 
freipient references to a purely imaginary 
friend of hers named Mrs. Harris. 

Gan'elon. One of Charlemagne’s knights, 
celebrated for malevolence and treachery. 

Ga'nem. The ‘slave of Love’ in the Arabian 
Nights. 

Ganymede (gan’i-med). A beautiful youth 
of Greek fable, carried to heaven from 
Mount Ida by nn eagle, and made cup- 
bearer to the gods. 

Ga'reth. One of lung Arthur’s knights, who 
served as a scullion for a year before being 
knighted. His expedition in the company 
of Lynette to liberate her sister Lyonors 
is the subject of one of Tennyson’s Idylls. 

Gargan'tua. The iiero of the humorous and 
fantastic romance of same name (also 
called Gargantiia and Pantagruel) by Rabe- 
lais. He was a giant of tremendous size 
who had a son equally wondeilul named 
Pantagruel. Rabelais borrowed his Gar- 
gantua from the popular mythology of 
France. 

Gargery (gar'je-ri), Joe. A simple, ignorant, 
warm-hearted blacksmith in Dickens’s 
Great E.xpectations, married to Pip's sister. 

Gashford. Secretary to Lord Geo. Gordon 
in Dickens’s Barnaby Ruclge. 

Gaw'ain. One of the knights of the Round 
Table, a nephew of King Arthur, renowned 
for strength as well as courtesy. 

Gaw'reys. Flying women described in the 
story of Peter Wilkins (by Robert Paltock, 
1760), who is shipwrecked and meets with 
them in a strange land of twilight. The 
winged men are called Glunvms. 

Gebir (ge'blr). A prince in Eastern legend 
who invaded Africa. Gibraltar is said to 
have been named from him. 

Gedcles (ged'es), Joshua, and his sister Rachel. 
In Scott’s Redgauntlet. Quakers who are 
kind to the hero of the story. 

Geierstein (gi'er-stin), Anne of. The heroine 
of one of Scott's novels dealing with events 
of early Swiss history. 

Gelert (gel'ert). The faithful hound of 
Llewellyn, which kills a wolf that would 
have devoured its master’s infant, and is 
rashly slain by him befoi-e he sees how 
matters really stand. Similar stories are 
of almost world- wide currency. 

Gellatley (gel'at-li), D avie. In Scott’s W aver- 
ley a crazy domestic of the Baron Brad- 
wardine, given to answering questions 
with snatches of song. 

Genevieve (jen'e-vev). Heroine of a poem by 
Coleridge. 

Genevieve (jen'e-vev), St. An apocryphal 
Saint, a lady who, according to legend, was 
falsely accused of adultery and condemned 
to death, but escaped and lived six years 
in a forest till her husband found her and 
took herhome, convinced of herinnocence. 

Geoffrey Crayon. The pseudonym of the 
author of The Sketch-Book, Washington 
Irving, 

George, St. The pati’on saint of England, by 
some identified with a Cappadocian prince 
martyred under Diocletian. The killing of 


a dragon is one of the legendary feats at- 
tributed to him. 

George - a - Green, The pinner or pound- 
keeper of Wakefield, one of the associates 
of Robin Hood. 

Geraint (ge-rant'). A knight of the Round 
Table, married to Enid, and celebrated in 
one of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. See 
Ekid. 

Gertrude (gfir'trod). Theqneen in Shakspere’s : 
Hamlet. 

Geryon (je'ri-on). In ancientclassical legend, 
a monstrous king of Hesperia, who fed his 
oxen on human flesh and was slain by 
Hercules. 

Giaffir (jafir). Father of Zuleika in B.vron’s 

Bride of Abydos. Vizier of the Caliph 

Haromi Alraschid in the Arabian Nights. 

Giant Despair. A formidable giant of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress who lived in Doubting 
Castle and kept Christian and Hopeful 
piisoners till they escafjed by meams of ' 
the key Promise. 

Giaour (jour). Eastern name for a Christian. 
Byron wrote a poem so called. 

Gibbie (gib'i), Goose. A half-witted hoy in 
Scott’s Old Mortality, who makes a very 
ridiculous figure iji martial aceoutremeiits. 

Gil Bias (zhel hlils). The hero of a diverting 
novel by Le Sage, written in Freneb. 
though the scene is laid in Spain and in- 
cidents are taken from Spanish writers. ‘ 

Gilderoy (gil'dq-roi). A famous robber of 
ballad fame, represented as handsome and 
kind-hearted. 

Gill, Harr.y. A farmer in Wordsworth’s 
poem of Goody Blake and Harry Gill. See 
Goody Bdakb. 

Gills, Sol. Walter Gay’s uncle in Dickens’s 
Doinbey & Son, who keeps a .shop for 
nautical instruments. 

Gilpin (gil'pin), John. A London linen- 
draper and train-band captain, whose ex- 
ploits on horseback are celebrated in Cow- 
per’s humorous poem of same name. 

Gines de Passamonte (he'nes da pas-ii-mon'tii ). 

A galley-slave and puppet-showman who 
figures in Don Quixote. 

Ginevra (ji-nev'ra). The bride who, accord- 
ing to a well-known stoiy, out of frolic 
shut herself into a chest on her wedding 
day and was thus entombed alive. Heroine 
of the legend in Haynes Bayly’s song The 
Mistletoe Bough. 

Giovanni (jo- viin'niS), Don. The Italian form 
of the name Don Juan and the title of a 
noble opera by Mozart based on the Don 
Juan legend. See DoN JUAN. 

Glasse, Mi’s. A name attached to a famous 
cookery book of 1747, in which the recipe 
for cooking a hare is said to begin with 
the words ‘First catch your hare’, though 
this is not really the case. 

Glauce (gla'se). Nurse of Britomart in Spen- 
ser's Faerie Queene. 

Glaucus (gla'kns). A Greek divinity of the sea. 

Glenallan, Earl of. Father of Lovel, the hero 
of Scott’s Antiquary. 

Glendin'ning, Halbert and Edward, with 
their mother. Charactersin Scott’s Monas- 
tery, and in its sequel The Abbot. 

Glen'doveers. Good spirits in Southey’s 
Curse of Kehama. 

Glenvarloch (glen-var'Io6h), Lord. Nigel 01 i- 
faimt, hero of Scott’s Foi'tunes of Nigel, a 
Scottish nobleman who comes to London 

, to obtain payment of money owed by King 
James 1. to his lather. 

Gloria'na. The queen of fairyland in Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queene, intended to stand for 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Glossiii , Gilbert. A rascally lawyer in Scott’s 
Guy Mannering, killed by Dirk Hatteraick. 

Glover, Catherine. See Fair Mill) ov 
Perth. 

Glnbbdub'drih. In Swift’s Gulliver's Tra- 
vels an island inhabited by sorcerers or 
magicians, who called up at Gulliver's de- 

, sire the spirits of many personages of for- 
mer times. 

Glumdal'ca. A giantess in Fielding’s bur- 
lesque Tom Thumb. 
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GIuiuilaTclitch. An fimiablo girl giinilcss 
(forty foot Jiigh) who had the oare of dui- 
Hver 'When Ini was in Brobdingnag. 

dinrnnis. See GAWSBm 

dohfifi, Bauncelot, An amusing clown in 
Sliakspere’B Merchant of Venice, at one 
time aervant to Shylock. 

' Gndi’va, Lady, The wife of Leofric, Earl 
of Mercia, in the eleventh century, who, 
according to the story, obtained relief 
from ljufdensoine taxes for the. people of 
(loventry by riding naked through the 
town, as her rude husband challenged her 
to do before ho would grant the favour. 
Every person removed from the streets and 
kept closely within doors, but one -wretch, 
hence called ‘ Peeping Tam ventured to 
lookout, and was immediately struck blind. 
The story has been versifled by Tenuy.sou. 

Gog and Magog. Names of doubtful appli- 
cation occurring in the Bible. The names 
arc applied to giants in old legends of 
Bi'itain, and to two enormous flgures in 
the Guildhall of the city of London. 

Guillen Asa. The name of a tale by the 
Latin writer Apuleiua, relating to the 
adventures of a young man who for a time 
has been made to assume the form of an 
ass. The story of Cupid and Psyche occurs 
in it. 

Golden Fleece. In oLass. raythol. the fleece 
of a famous ram hung in a grove in Colchis, 
and guarded by a dragon. It was carried 
off by the Argonauts with Jason at their 
head. 3ee Auuo. 

Gon'dibert. Hero and title of an unfinished 
epic by Bir \V. Baveuant. 

Gon'eril. One of tlie two evil daughters of 
King Lear. See Lear. 

Gondfellow, Rr>l)in. A tricksy imp or sprite 
of popular English tales, called also PucE. 

Goody Blake, In Wordsworth’s poem Goody 
Blake and Hai J-y Gill a poor old dame who 
pilfers a few stick.s from her neighbour 
(luring the severe cold, and is forced by 
him to restore the property. In doing .so 
she invokes a curse upon him that he may 
“never more be warm”, and his teeth chat- 
tered over after. 

Goribodne. A faI)Ulous British king. See 
I'EKKliiX. 

Gow, Henry. The armourer in Scott's Fair 
Jlaid of Perth, who marries Catherine 
Glover, the heroine; also called Henry 
Smith (fftiw being Gaelic for siuitli). 

Gi aal (or Grail), Tlie Holy. See in Diet, 

Gradgrind (gracrgrlnd), Thomas. A success- 
ful business mnn connected witli the iron 
trade, in Dickens’s Hard Times, who is 
al)ovfi all sentiment, and cares only for 
what is practical and matter-of-fact. 

Grteinc (gram), Roland. Otherwise Avenel, a 
prominent character in Scott’s Abbot. 

Gran'dison, Sir Oharle.s. The hero of Rich- 
ardson’s novel The History of Sir Ghai’les 
Grandison, a sommvhat tiresome tdiaraoter 
intended to exemplify the perfect Christian 
gentleman, 

Gj’aveair.s, Lady. A lady of doubtful virtue 
in Colley Cibber’s comedy The Careless 
Husband. 

Gray, Anid Robin. The title of a popular 
Scotch ballad by lady Anne Lindsay (after- 
wards Lady Barnard), To : rescue her 
parents from ruin Jennie mandes Anld 
Robin, her suitor, while her lover Jamie is 
absent at sea. 

Great Comraoiior. William Pitt.— Great 
Duke. 'Ehe Duke of Wellington.— Great 
Magician. Sir Walter Scott,— Great Mo- 
ralist. Dr. Johnson.— Great Unknown. 

A designation fur the author of the Waver- 
ley Novels before the real author was 
known. 

Greatheart, In the Pilgrim’s Progress the 
guide of Christiana and her children to the 
Celestial City. 

Greaves (gruvz), Sir Lancelot. A sort of 
English Don Quixote, .the hero of a novel 
by Smollett. 

Greedy, Justice. In Massinger’s : :A Ne-w 
Way to Pay Old Debt.s, a vena! magistrate 
V whose charactei* corresponds to his name. 

Green, Verdant. Tlie hero of a story of 
Oxford life by Guthbert Bede (Rev. E. 


Bradley). When he enters the university 
as a freshman he is as green as his name 
implies, and has many jokes played on 
him. 

Green Knight, The. One of King Arthur’s 
knights in Tennyson's Gareth and Lynette. 

Grendel. See Beo'WUI.I'. 

Gretchen (gret'Chen or grech'en). A German 
diminutive of Margaret, often used of the 
heroine of Goethe’s Faust. See EausT. 

Gride, Arthur. An old miser in Dickens’s 
NlchoJas Nickleby who wishes to marry 
Madeline Bray. 

Grip. The raven in Dickens's Bamaby 
Eudge. 

Grisel'da. Tlie heroine of one of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, borrowed from the 
Italian. She was subjected to the cruele.st 
trials by her husband in order to test her 
patience and obetlience, but never com- 
plained or murmured. 

Grub Street. The former name of a street 
in London which has become identified 
with hack writers and poor literature. 

Grueby, John. Servant to Lord George 
Gordon in Dickens's Burnaby Rudge. 

Grundy, Mrs. A farmer’s wife frequently 
spoken of by Mrs. Ashfield, another far- 
mer’s wife, in Moi-ton’s comedy Speed the 
Plough (1798). Mrs. Ashfield is much given 
to speculating about ‘what Mrs, Grundy 
will say’ in such and such circumstances. 

Gudrun (gpd'run). The heroine of an old 
Oemian epic, a princess who is carried off 
and is kept for years at servile drudgery, 
because she refuses to marry against her 
inclinations. 

Guendolen (gwen'do-len). A fairy in Scott’s 
Bridal of Triermain with whom King 
Arthur fell in love. They bad a daughter 
Gyneth. See Gyneth. 
Gniderius(gwi-de'ri-us) In Shakspere’s Cym- 
beline, the elder son of Gymbeline, a legen- 
dary king of Britain. He and his brother 
Arviragus were stolen during infancy by 
Belarius, a disgraced nobleman. Wiien 
grown up they distinguished themselves 
against the fonians, and subsequently 
were made known to the king. 

Gnitdenstern (girden-stfern). A corn-tier in 
Shakspere's Hamlet. 

Guinevere (gwin'e-yer). Tlie wife of King 
Arthur, notorious for her guilty attach- 
ment to Sir Lancelot. She latterly retired 
to a nunnery. She is best known from 
Tennyson’s Idylls. 

Gulbey'az. The sultana in Byron’s Don 
Juan. 

Gulliver, Lemuel. The hero of Swift’s 
famous Gulliver's Travels, who makes 
various voyages, and in one way or an- 
other visits some remarkable countries, 
especially Lilliput, Brobdingnag, Laputa, 
and the land of the Houyhnhnms. See 
these entries, also GIiUBBDdbdkib, GiiUJi- 
PAIOMTCH, STRULBBaOGS. 

Gulnare (gui-nari). A lady of the harem in 
Byron’s Corsair, who murders the pasha 
Seyd and flies with the corsair. 

Gunimidge, Mrs. The widow who keeps 
house for Daniel Peggotty in Dickens’s 
David Copperfleld, always in the depths of 
melancholy as ‘ a lone lorn creetur ’. 

Guppy, Mr. A silly clerk in Dickens’s Bleak 
House. 

Giirth. The faithful and sturdy swineherd 
of Cedric in Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

Gurton, Gammer, The heroine of the 
second Iriiown Old English comedy. Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle (1575), which turns 
oh the loss of this useful article and the 
finding of it sticking in her husband 
Hodge's breeches. 1 

Guy of Warwick. A hero of English legend, 
onebf whose exploits was the killing of a 
formidable ‘ dun cow’. : 

Guyon_(gi'on), Sir. A knight in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, the personification of tem- 
; peranoe and self-restraint. 

Gyges (ji'jez), ; A king of ancient Lydia 
faWeii to have had a magic ring that ren- 
dered him. invisible, and thus helped him 
to slay ids predecessor Candaules. 


Gyneth (gin'eth). Daughter of King Arthur 
and Guendolen, in Scott’s Bridal of Trier- 
main, sleeps in a trance for 600 years till 
roused by De Vaux, whom she marries. 


Hagen (hh'gen). A warrior in the Nilielnn- 
genlied, who Idlls Siegfried, and Is himself 
killed by Chriemhild. 

Haidee (ha-de'). In Byron’s Don Juan the 
daughter of the pirate Lambro, a beautiful 
girl who rescues Juan when cast ashore, 
and dies when her father drags him off to 
slavery, 

Halcro, Claud. An old bard in Scott’s Pirate. 

Halcyone (hal-si'o-ne). In Greek mythol, 
daughter of ^Eolus and wife of Ceyx, at 
whose death she threw herself into the 
sea and became a kingfisher. 

Haller, Mrs. See Steansee (The). 

Hamlet. The Prince of Denmark, hero of 
Shakspere’s finest tragedy, the substance 
of which is contained in old chronicl6.s. 

Handy, Sir Abel, his wife, and son. Characters 
in Morton’s farce Speed the Plough. Sir 
Abel was a great inventor, only all his in- 
ventions proved failures. 

Handy Andy. Hero of an Irish novel so 
called, by S. Lover, an awkward but amus- 
ing fellow. 

Hardcastle, Squire, In Goldsmith’s comedy 
She Stoops to Conquer, an English country 
gentleman whose house Young Marlow 
mistakes for an inn, and whose daughter 
‘ stoops to conquer ’ him, pretending to be 
the chambermaid. The squire is a jovial 
old gentleman, fond of telling stories, and 
has one especial favourite of ‘ grouse in the 
gun-room ’. Mrs. Hardcastle is a lady who : 
is devoted to what is genteel. Tony Lump- 
kin is her son by a former marriage. See 
Lumpkin. 

Hardy, Letitia. A beautiful young lady who 
cleverly wins the love of Doricourt, to 
whom she has been engaged by his parents, 
and who objects to her on this ground. 
In >D's. Cowley’s Belle’s Stratagem. , , 

Haredale, Mr., and his daughter Emma 
Characters in Dickens’s Bamaby Rudge. 

Harilowe, Clarissa. The heroine of Rich- 
ardson’s novel of this name, a girl of great . 
sweetness, purity, and moral dignity, who 
is overcome by drugs and betrayed by the 
man she loves, the libertine Lovelace, and 
latterly, scorning his offered reparation of 
marriage, dies of grief and shame, 

Harmon, John. Hero of Dickens’s Qur 
Mutual Friend, son of a rich and miserly 
dustman, marries Bella Wilfer under the 
guise of secretary to Mr. Boffin. See 
BOFEXtr. 

Harmo'nia. In classical inydh. a daughter 
of Mars and Venus and wife of Cadmus. 
On her marriage day she received a neck- 
lace which proved unlucky to everyone ; 
that came into pos.session of it. 

Harmony. A general peacemiiker in Mrs. 
Inchbald’s play Everyone lias his Fault. 

Har'old, Childe. The hero of Byron’s poem 
Chilile Harold’s Pilgrimage, the Childe 
being a man of birth, wealth, and intellect, 
who, while still young, has become sated 
with pleasure, and resolves to travel, tiius 
giving the iioet an opportunity for much 
line description and reflective writing. 

Harold the Dauntless. A Danish hero in 
Scott's poem of that name. 

Haronn Alrascliid(ha-rbn' al-rash-5d'). Caliph 
of Bagdad, introduced in the Arabian 
Nights, ana of whom many fictions are 
told. He wa.s accustomed, it i.s .said, in 
company ■with bis vizier, Giaffer, to visit 
the different quarters of his capital :at 
night in disguise, and his adventures gave 
rise to many amusing scenes. 

.Har'pagon, A wretched miser, the iiero of 
Moliere’s comedy L’Avare (The Miser). 

Harpoerates (hkr-pok'ra-tez). God of silence 
among the Greeks and Romans. ' 

Harris, Mrs, Mrs. Gamp’s oft-quoted / but 
imaginary friend. See GAMP. 

Hastings, Mr, The friend and companion of 
Young Alarlow in Goldsmith’s She Stoops 
to Conquer, in love with Miss Neville. 
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Hutch.' way, Lieutenant. An aniu.siii^ haif- 
pay naval officer, the companion of Com 
moilore Trunnion in SmnllBt.t.’a Pereo'viiK 


moiiore Trunnion in Smollett’s Peregrine 
PieklB. 


Ilatt'eraiclc, Dirk. The captain of the 
Dutch smuggling vessel in Scott’s Q-uy 
Mannering, in whose lugger Harry Ber- 
tram is carried off ; a reckless desperado, 
hut honest to his employers. 


Ilatto. In German legend an Archbishop 
of Mainz devoured by an army of rats (or 
mice) as a judgment upon him for having, 
during a severe famine, shut up a number 
of poor people in a barn and burned them. 
Tile Mouse-tower, on an island of the 
Rhine near Bingen, is said to have been 
the scene of the bishop’s death. 

Havelock (hav'e-lok) the Dane. Hero of an 
old Previoh and English romance, orphan 
son of a king of Denmark, who having 
been, by the treachery of his guardians, 
e.xposed to sea on a raft, reached the Lin- 
colnshire coast. Here he was adopted by 
the fisherman who picked him up. He 
sulisequently married an English princess 
and became King of Denmark. 


Havisbam (hav'i-sham). Miss. In Dickens’s 
Great Expectations an eccentric lady who, 
h.aving been deserted on her wedding morn- 
ing, continues to wear her bride’s dress 
during her life. She adopts Estella. 


Hawk, Sir Mulberry. In Dickens’s Nich- 
olas Niokleby a worthless roud who insults 
Kate Nickleby and kills in a duel the 
young Lord Verisopht, who has been his 
associate and admirer. 


Hawk-eye. The trapper in several of Cooper’s 
novels; also called LeatherstocMrig. 


Hazlewood, Sir Robert, and his son Charles. 
Characters in Scott’s Guy Mannering. 

Headrigg, Cuddie (Ciithhert). An amusing 
farm-servant in Scott’s Old Mortality. 

Headstone, Bradley. A schoolmaster in 
Dickens’s Our Mutual Friend, who, being 
passionately in love with Lizzie Hexam, 
tries to murder Eugene Wrayburn out of 
jealousy. 

Heart of Midlothian. A name for the old 
tolbooth or jail of Edinburgh, adopted 
by Sir W. Scott as the title of one of his 
novels, in which it makes a figure. Jeanie 
Deans is the chief character in this novel. 
See Deans. 


Hebe (heffie). The Greek goddess of youth and 
cup-bearer to the god.s (before Ganymede), 
represented as a very beautiful young 
girl. 

Hecate (hek'a-te), A Greek goddess whose 
powers were various, and who was some- 
times cbnfmmded with Artemis (Diana) 
and Proserpine, but latterly became espe- 
cially a goddess of the infernal regions 
and patroness of magicians and witches. 

Hector. The son of Priam, King of Troy, 
and husband of Andromache, the most 
valiant among the 'Trojans, and the no- 
blest hero described in the Iliad. He was 
latterly slain by Achilles, and his body 
dragged round the city walls in revenge 
for his having killed Patroclus the friend 
of Achilles. See Ilium. 


Hec'uba. The wife of King Priam of Troy, 
and mother of Hector, Paris, and Cassan- 
dra. After the fall of Troy she was given 
to ITysses as a slave, and some say she 
dro wned herself in despair. 


Keep, Kriah. Clerk to Mr. Wickfleld, the 
lawyer, in Dickens’s David Copperfield, a 
snealcing and malignant character, always 
proclaiming how ‘ ’ umble ’ he is, hut trying 
to ruin his employer and marry his daugh- 
ter Agnes. 


Hel or HeTa. The Scandinavian goddess of 
the dead, daughter of Loki; a frightful 
being, half hiack and half of fair com- 
plexion. 


Helen (heTen). The wife of Menelaus, King of 
Sparta, and daugliter of Jupiter and Leda, 
the most beautiful woman of her time. 
She was carried off to Troy by Paris, and 
thus caused the Trojan war, the Greek 
: princes having combined in a great ex- 
pedition against Ti’oyin order to recover 
her.' 


Hel'ena. The heroine of Shakspere’s All’s 
Well that Ends Well, married to Bertram, 

: count of Rousillon, who neglects and de- 


spises her till brought to a better frame of 
mind. 


HeTicon. A mountain of Greece anciently 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses. 


He'Iios. The Greek name for the sun and 
sun-god, in the latter sense identified with 
Phoebus or Apollo. 

Hephas'stus. Same as Yulcan. 

Hera. Same as Juno. 


Heffcules or Her'acles. In classical my- 
thology a hero or demi-god, son of Jupiter 
and Alcmena, renowned for his wonderful 
achievements, twelve of which are specially 
singled out as the twelve labours of Her- 
cules. He was for a time slave to Oni- 
phdle. Queen of Lydia, and latterly married 
to Dejanira (wliich see). Being mortally 
poisoned by the garment of Nessus, he 
voluntarily aseended his funeral pile, and 
was received among the gods. See in Diet. , 
and also Hydua, Omphalb, &e. 


Hereward (her'e-w^rd) the Wake, Hero of 
Kingsley’s novel so called, one of the 
English who long I'esisted the power of 
William the Conqueror. 


Heriot (hei-'i-ot), George. A goldsmith in 
Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel who represents a 
real pei’son of the time. 


Hermes (her'mez). The Greek deity regarded 
as equivalent to the Roman Mercury, the 
messenger of the gods, the inventor of tlie 
lyre (which he resigned to Apollo), the 
god of commerce, and also of fraud and 
cunning. He is generally represented with 
small wings attached to his head and 
ankles, and with a winged rod — the cadu- 
ceus. 


Hermes Trismegistns (hSr'naez tris-me-gis- 
tus). A mytliical personage, the same as 
the Egyptian god Xhoth, represented as 
the author of a great number of ancient 
writings. 

Her'mia. One of the heroines of Shak- 
spere’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Hermlone (Iffir-mi'o-ne). In Shakspere’s 
Winter’s Tale the wife of King Leontes 
of Sicily, unjustly suspected by her hus- 
band. She is an example of ‘dignity 
without pride, love without passion, and 
tenderness without weakness’. 


Hero (he'rS). 'The beautiful priestess of T'enus 
at Sestos, to visit whom Leander used to 
swim the Hellespont. On his death she 
drowned herself. Another Hero has an 
important part in Shakspere’s Much Ado. 

Hesperides (hes-per’i-dez). In Greek mythol. 
three nymphs who lived in pleasant gar- 
dens in an island of the western ocean, 
and had charge of a tree which produced 
golden apples. One of the laboui's of 
Hercules was to fetch apples from this 
tree, which was watched by a dragon. 

Hes'perus. In classical literatui-e a per- 
sonification of the evening star (the planet 
Venus). 


Hes'tia. The Greek name of the goddess 
Vesta. 


Hexam, Lizzie. In Dickens’s Our Mutual 
Friend, a beautiful intelligent girl of 
humble birth, who saves Eugene Wray- 
hurn's life when he is all but killed by the 
jealous Bradley Headstone, and becomes 
his wife. 


Hiawatha (hi-a-wlTtha). A mythical hero 
of the N. Americiin Indians, subject of a 
poem by Longfellow. 


Higden, Betty. A character in Dickens’s 
Our Mutual Friend, a poor working woman 
of independent spirit and with a horror of 
the workhouse. 


Hildebrod (hil'de-brod), Duke. Tlie Fal- 
staflian potentate who ruled over Alsatia 
in Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel. 


Hippocrene (hip'po-kre-ne or -kren). A 
fountain of the Muses in ancient Gi'eece 
near Mount Helicon. 


Hippolyta (hip-poTi-ta). In classical litera- 
ture a queen of the Amazons, married to 
Theseus. 


Hippolytus (Mp-poTi-tus).: In Greek fable a 
chaste youth whose stepmother Phsedra 
tried to seduce him, and finding her efforts 
vain, accused him to his father of attempt- 
ing her virtue, thus bringing about his 
death. 


Ilippomfcues{hip-i)oin’e-uez). See Atalant.'.. 


Hodge. The goodman of Gainnier Gurtnn 
in the old comedy (see GuuioN), and also 
adopted as a name typical of a country 
rustic or farm labourer. 


Ho'el, How'el. A legendary king of Brittany 
related to King Arthur. 


Holdenough, Rev. Nehemiah. In Scott's 
Woodstock, a Presbyterian minister, 
irascible and disputative, but kind-hearted 
and courageous. 


Holofernes (hol-o-fer'nez). A pedant inShak- 
spere's Love’s Labour ’s Lost. 


Homespun, Zeklel. A worthy but illiterate 
farmer in Colman’s Heir-at-law- who wins 
£20,000 in a lottery and whose sister 
Cicely marrie.s Dick Dowlas (see Dowlas). 


Hom'iny, Mrs. An Am eriean lady, ‘ mother of 
the modern Gracchi ’, in Dickens’s Martin 
Cliuzzlewit. 


Honeycomb, Will. One of the memljers of 
the club described in the Spectator, an 
oracle on matters of fashion. 


Honeycombe, Mr., Mrs., and their daughter. 
A ridiculous trio in Cohnan’s farce Polly 
Honeycombe. 

Honeyman, Charles. A lackadaisical High 
Clmrch clergyman in Thackeray’s New- 
comes, an uncle to Clive Newcome, smack- 
ing of the humbug and sybarite. 

Honeywood. The Good-natured Man in 
Goldsmith’s comedy of that title, a young 
man of an amiable disposition, but weak 
in •will and an easy prey to designing per- 
sons. 


Hono'i'ia. The heroine of Dryden’s poem 
Theodore and Honoria. 


Hood, Robin. The famous archer and out- 
law of mediasval England, a mere creation 
of popular mythology. 

Hopeful. A companion of Christian in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, who after FaitlifuTs 
death accompanies him to the end of his 
journey, 

Ho'rm. Ancient deities personifying the 
ciianges of the seasons, usually called in 
English the Hours. 

Horatio (ho-ra’shi-o). In Shakspere’s Hamlet 
the friend and intimate of the Prince of 
Denmark. 


Horatius Codes (ho-ra'shus kok'lSz). The 
hero of an ancient Roman legend, which 
tells how he held the wooden bridge lead- 
ing into Rome against Porsena’s men till 
the Romans had time to cut it. See Lord 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Horten'sio. In Shakspere’s Taming of the 
Shrew, lover of Bianca. 


Horus. An ancient Egyptian deity personi- 
fying the sun. 


Hotspur. Name of Harry Percy. Shak- 
spere’s 1 Henry IV. 

Houyhnhnms (h6''inmz). In Swift’s Gulli- 
ver’s Travels the race of wonderful horses 
among whom his hero is thrown; they are 
endowed with reason and form a civilized 
community, their servants being the Ya- 
hoos (which see in Diet.). 


Howleglas, Father. Abbot of Unreason in 
Scott's Kenilworth. 


Hoyden, Miss. Daughter of Sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy, in Sheridan’s Trip to Scarborough, 
married to Tom Fashioiij who passes off 
as his brother, Lord Foppington. 

Hnhberd, Mother. The teller of Mother 
Hubberd’s Tale, a satirical fable by 
Spenser. 


Hu'bert, St. Patron saint of huntsmen. 


Hu'dibras. The hero of the famous satire 
in verse by Samuel Butler directed against 
the Nonconformists, Hudibras being a 
ridiculous Presbyterian knight-errant with 
a squire named Ralph. 

Hugh. An ostler in Dickens's Barnahy 
Rudge, illegitimate son of Sir John Ches- 
ter, a rude, lund-hearted giant, executed 
for the part he took in the Gordon riots. 

Hugh of Lincoln. A young hoy who, ac- 
cording to an old English legend, tlie 
subject of Chaucer’s Prioress’s Tale, was 
murdered by the Jews and his fate mira- 
culously made known. 
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lingo. Soil of Aa>, in llymii's Parisiiia, put 
to iloiith l)v liis fatlior boojmse he loved and 
was beloved l>.v rarisliia, who had been 
betrothed to him before his father took 
her a.'s his wife. 

Iluiiigudgefin, Grace-he-here. In Scott’s 
VVoddstod;. a fanatical corporal of Orom- 
woll’H army, hurled from a high tower by 
Albert Lee. 

Humphrey, Master, The imaginary com- 
piler of the tales by Dickens in Master 
Humphrey’s Clock, including Burnaby 
Budge, 

Humjamnn'ca, Princess. Heroine of Field- 
ing’s burlesque Tom Thumb, daughter of 
King Arthur. 

Hunchback, The Little. Subject of a story 
in the Arabian Niglits, 

Hunter, Mrs. Leo. A ridiculous matron 
in Dickens's Pickwick Papers, noted for 
hunting after any social ' lion ' withhi her 
reach, 

Hurlothrum'bo. Name and hero of an ex- 
travaganza that had great vogue about 
1130 and .subsequently. 

Hyacinthus (hi-a-sin'thus). A beautiful boy 
beloved i)y Apollo, by whom he was 
accidentally killed when playing at the 
discus; from his blood sprang the flower 
hyacinth. 

Hydra (hi'dra). Amany-headed monster slain 
by Hercules. See in Diet. 

Eyhns (hi'las). A youth beloved by Hercules 
and carried olf by water-nymphs charmed 
with his beauty. 

Hymen (lu'men). God of marriage among the 
Greeks and Homans. 

Hyperion (hi-pe'ri-on, more strictly hl-p6r-i'- 
on). In ancient mytiiol. one of the Titans ; 
sometimes a name ecpiivalent to the sun, 

Hypnos (hip'nos). God of sleep among the 
ancient Greeks. 


lachimo (yak'i-mci). An Italian villain in 
Shakspere’s Cynibeline who leads Poathu- 
mub to believe that his wife Imogen has 
been unfaithful to him. 

lago (i-h'go). Tlje ‘ancient’ or ensign of 
Othello in Shakspere’s tragedy who, out 
of jealousy and devilish malignitj;, per- 
suades Othello of Desdemona’s unfaithful- 
ness. 

Ic'arus. The son of Dteclalus, fled with his 
father hut soared too high, and the sun 
melted his artiilcial wings, so that he fell 
into the sea and was drowned. See 
DiBDALUS. 

Ida'lia. A name for Venus, from Idalium 
in Cyprus. 

Idomeneus (i-dom'e-nus). A king of ancient 
Crete, who sacrificed his own son in fulfil- 
ment of a rash vow similar to that of 
Jephthah. 

Ignaro (ig-mVrd). .Poster-father of Orgoglio 
in Spenser's Faerie Queene, vvho always 
answ'ers ‘ 1 cannot tell’ to questions. 

Iliad, The. Poem by Homer. See Ilium. 

ITinm or Il'ion. A poetic name of Troy, 
whence the marae of Homer's Greek poem 
the Iliad. This poem (in twenty -four 
book8):doscribes incidents that take place 
during part of the ten years' war waged 
by the Greeks against Troy, the cause of 
which was the abduction of Helen, wife 
of the Greek tn'iuce Meneiaus, by_ Paris, son 
of Priam, King of Troy. The Iliad, begins 
with a quarrel and its important conse- 
quences between Achilles, the chief Gre- 
cian warrior, and Agamemnon, the gen- 
eralissimo of the Greek host, and ends 
with the funeral of Hector, who is slain 
by Achilles, and whose parting with his 
wife Andromache before the fatal contest^ 
is one of the most famous passages in the 
epic. Goda as well as heroes are freely 
introduced, and the whole sets before us 
a varied, richly-coloured, and impressive 

: picture of antique life. 

Imlac. Friend of Basselas in Dr. Johnson’s 
tale so failed. 

Imogen (im'o-jen). The wife of Posthumus 
and heroine of Shakspere’s Cymbeline. 
She suffers sorrow and luu-dship through 
her husband’s belief in her infidelity (see 
lAOHIJtO), but is made happy iu the end. 


Imogene (im'o-jen), The Fair. In Monk 
Lewis’s ballad. See AtoNZO she Biiave. 

Inehcape Hock. The Bell Bock, in the North 
Sea, upon which a warning bell was fixed. 
Southey has written a ballad with this 
name, telling how Sir Halph the Hover 
removed the bell and was wrecked on the 
rock himself. 

In'dra. A Hindu god of the heavens. See 
in Diet. 

Inez, Donna. Mother of Byron’s Don Juan, 
a learned lady whose strict toiniiig of her 
son hardly succeeded as she desired. 

Inez de Castro. Wife of Pedro, Prince of 
Portugal, married privately and put to 
death by his father. Her tragic story has 
been made a subject for tragedy. 

Inglewood (ing'gl-wpd). Squire. A North- 
umbrian justice and ex-Jacobite in Scott’s 
Hob Roy, slow to act ag<ainst and ready to 
oblige any of his old political allies. 

Ingoldsby (ing'goldz-bi) legends, The. A 
collection of humorous tales by the Hev. 
H. H. Barham, professedly by Thomas 
Ingoldsby. 

Inkle and Yarico (ingflcl, ya'rl-ko). A tale 
by Steele in Addison’s Spectator. Inkle 
was a young Englishman, befriended by 
the Indian maiden Yarico, whom he after- 
wards sold into slavery. 

Invincible Doctor. A name for the Englifsh 
scholastic philosopher William of Occam 
(1270-1347). 

lo (i'6). In classical myth, a princess beloved 
by Jupiter, and temporarily changed into 
a cow to avoid the enmity of Juno. 

Ion (i'on). A king of Argos, wlio offered 
himself as a victim to appease the wratli 
of the gods, hero of a tragedy by Talfourd. 

Iphigenia (if-i-je-ni'a). A daughter of Aga- 
memnon and Clytemnestra, who was about 
to be sacrificed to avert the wrath of the 
gods, but was miraculously carried away 
from Aulls to Tauris. 

ITis. A Greek and Homan goddess of the 
rainbow; also a messenger of tiie gods, 
especially of Juno. 

Irus(iTas). A beggar of Ithaca who provoked , 
the ire of Ulysses, who was himself acting 
the beggar on his return from Troy. 

Isaac. A Jew in Sheridan’s Duenna, who 
thinks liimself very cunning, but is easily 
duped, and marries the duenna by mistake. 

Isaac of York. A wealthy Jew, father of 
Rebecca in Scott's Ivanhoe. 

Isabella, The heroine of Shakspere’s Mea- 
sure for Measm-e, for whom Angelo, the 
deputy of the Duke of Vienna, has an 
evil passion, and whose brother Claudio is 
willing to Bacrifice her virtue in return for 
his own safety.— — The heroine of South- 
ern’s Fatal Marriage, wiio allows herself 
to be dr'.awn into a marriage in tbe belief 
that her husbiind is dead. - — Heroine of 
Keats’s poem Isabella, or the Pot of Basil. 

Isengrim (i'zn-gi’iro). The name of the wolf 
in the famous story of Eeynard the Fox. 

Ish'bosheth. A name standing for Bicliard 
Cromwell in Drydeu’s Absalom and Achit- 
ophel, 

I'sis. An Egyptian goddess of the moon, 
wife of Osiris and mother of Horns, often 
represented as veiled. See in Diet. 

Isliinds of the Blest or Fortunate Islands. 
Islands believed by the Greeks to lie far 
out in the Atlantic and to form a sort of 
Elysium. 

Isolde (i-s6M'). A heroine of mediseval ro- 
mance belonging to the Arthurian cycle, 
beloved of Sir Tristram. 

Isolt', Isond'. Same as IsoMe. 

Is'rafll, In Mohammedan mythology the 
angel who will blow the trump at the 
resurrection, and who himself has ‘the 
sweetest voice of all God’s creatures’, 

Ts'tar. /In early' Babylonian mythology the 
goddess of the evening star, in later times 
the fruitful goddess of the earth and the 
patroness of love; whose cult was associated 
with voluptuousness and abominable rites; 
equivalent to the Ashtoreth of the Phoe- 
nicians and of the Old Testament ; and the 
Astarte of the Greeks. 1 


Ithu'riel. An angel in Stilton’s Paradise 
Lost who, when he found Satan in shape of 
a toad, touched him with his spear and thu.H 
at once restored him to his own proper 
shiipe. 

Ivanhoe (i'vau-h5). The hero of Scott’s ■well- 
known novel, son of Cedric the Saxon, and 
a favourite of Eichard I. ; loves and marries 
Howena the Saxon beauty. 

Ixion (ik-sl'on). In classical mythology a 
Thessalian king wlio for his wickedness 
w.as puni,shed in the infernal regions by 
being bound to a perpetually-revolving 
fiery wheel. 


Jabos (ja'bos), Jock. A postillion in Scott’s 
Guy Mannering. 

Jachin (jaTcin), A dishonest parish clerk in 
Ci-abbe’s .Borough. 

Jack, Colonel. The hero of a fictitious biog- 
raphy by Defoe, who from a pickpocket 
becomes a slave-owner in America. 

Jaffier (jafer). Husband of Belvidera, and 
one of tbe conspirators in Otway’s Venice 
Preserved, wlio revealed the plot on con- 
dition tliat his and his friend’s lives should 
be spared, but the condition not being 
kept, stabbed his friend Pierre to save him 
from the wheel, and then killed himself. 

daggers. A criminal lawyer in Dickens’s 
Great Expectations, a dark stern man, who 
acted as Pip’s guardian. 

Ja'nus. A Homan deity represented with 
two faces turning opposite ways, and who.se 
temple was closed in time of peace. 

Jaques (jak'wes or zhak). A melancholy .‘iiid 
contemplative lord in Shakspere’s As You 
Like It. 

Jarley, Mrs. The proprietrix of a travelling 
xvaxwoi’k in Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop, 
who employs little Nell in showing olf the 
figures. 

Jarudyce, Mr. A character in Dicken.s’s 
Bleak House, distinguished for his good 
nature and shrewdness, and for his habit 
of remarking when anything annoying 
happened to him “ The wind is in the 
east". In the law-suit, Jarndyce v. Jarn- 
dyce, Dickens caricatures the Court of 
Chancery. 

Jarvie, Bailie Nicol. A Glasgow magistrate 
in Scott’s HobEoy, auadmii'ablyhuniorou,s 
creation. 

Ja'son. An ancient Greek hero, the leader of 
the Argonauts and husband of Medea. See 
Aeqo, MEDBA. 

Jeames (jemz). Jeames de la Pluche, the 
professed writer of an amusing diary, one 
of Thackeray’s contriiuitions to Punch ; a 
footman who makes money Ity railway 
speculation and for a time is a man of 
consequence. 

Jeddler, Dr., and his daughters Grace and 
Marion, (iharacters in Dickens’s Battle of 

:Life,,. , , 

Jekyll (jek'il), Dr. Character in a romance 
of H. L. Stevenson’s called The Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hy<le: Dr. 
Jekyll is a man of excellent character and 
principles who by means of a drug can 
change his personality so that he becomes 
the debased and sensual being known as 
Mr. Hyde. 

Jellyby (jel'i-bi), Mrs. In Dickens’s Bleak 
House a lady so immersed in missionary 
matters, and so much concerned for tin; 
poor heathens in Africa, especially those 
of Borrioboola Gha, that she neglects her 
own household. 

Jenkins, Winifi’ed. In Smollett’s Humphrey 
Clinker, Mi-ss Tal)itha Bramble’s maid, who 
writes letters amusing fi’om their blunders, 
and becomes the wife of Humphrey. 

Jenkinson, Epliraim. A swindler in Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield, who cheats 
the vicar aaid his sou Moses, and talks 
learnedly about the ‘cosmogony of the 
world 

J enny Diver. A girl in Gay's Beggar’ s Opera , 
an associate of Macheath, whom she help.s 
to betray.: 

Jeremy Diddler. See Dipdlek. 

Jerome (jer'oin), Don. in Sheridan’s play 
the Duenna, the father of the lieroine 
Louisa. 
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Jerry. The owner of dancing doga in 
Dickens’a Old Curiosity Shop. 

Jerry Sneak. See Sneak. 

Jes'sica. The charming daughter of Sliylock 
the J ew in Shakspere’a Meroliant of Venice. 
She elopes with Lorenzo, leaving the old 
man distracted between the loss of ‘his 
ducats and his daughter’. 

Jew, The Wandering. See Wandekinq 
Jew. 

Jingle, Alfred. An amusing swindling stroller 
in Dickens's Pickwick, who talks in a pecu- 
liar elliptical style, .and after cheating Mr. 
Pickwick is rescued by him from a debtor's 
prison. His henchman is Job Trotter. 

Jin'iwin, Mrs. Quilp's mother-in-law in 
Dickems’s Old Curiosity Shop. 

Jo. A poor outcast in Dickens’s Bleak House. 

Jocas'ta. See CBmpus. 

Joe, the Fat Boy. A character in Dickens's 
Pickwick Papers. See Fat Boy. 

John, Don. Brother of Leonato in Shak- 
spere’s Mudi Ado about Notiiiiig, 

John, Friar. See FniAk John. 

John, .Prester. A fabulous king of the 
interior of Asia. According to Maunde- 
rille’s Travels his father was Ogier tlie 
Dane who, with certain of his barons, 
penetrated into Asia. John received the 
name of Prester (priest) from having con- 
verted tlie natives. .Some writers make 
liim rule in Ethiopia. 

Jones, Tom. The hero of a novel by Fielding, 
manly ami good-he.arted, but dissipated and 
wanting in self-respect. He marries Sophia, 
<3aughter of Sqixire Western. 

Jorkins. Partner of Mr. Spenlow, in Dick- 
ens's David Copperfield. See Speni.ow. 

Joseph Andrews. See Andrews. 

Jotunheim (ye'tun-him). The abode of the 
frost giants in Scandinavian mythology, 

Jourdain (zhoFdafi), Monsieur. The hero of 
Moliere's comedy Be Bourgeois Gentil- 
horame, representing a worthy init ignor- 
ant bourgeois placed by his wealth among 
gentlemen, but who renders himself ridi- 
culou,? in his attempts to acquire all the 
accomplishments necessary in fashionable 
life. 

Juan, Don, See Don Juan. 

Juba. Prince of Numidia in Addison’s 

■ Cato. 

Jixlia. A lady in Shakspere’s Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, beloved but for a time left by 
Proteus. 

Julia, Donna. A married lady in Byron’s 
Don Juan, sent to a convent for her liaison 
with the young Don. 

Julian, Count. A nobleman of Spanish 
legend whose daughter Florinda was de- 
bauched by Boderick, the Gothic king, 
and who in revenge brought in the Moors. 

Julie (zhii-le). The heroine of Bousseau’s 
Nouvelle Helol'se. 

Jn'liet. The heroine of SI)ak.spere’s femous 
tragfid.y Borneo and Juliet, a member of 

V the Capnlet family, while Borneo is one of 

, the Montagues. „ 

Jn'no. The supreme goddess among the 
Bomaus, ideutittod with the Greek Hera. 
See in Diet. , , 

Ju'piter. The supreme Boman deity, identi- 
fied with the Greek Zeus. See in Diet. 


Kaf. In Mohammedan mythol. a mountain 
that surronuds and walls in the. earth, 

.Ka'led. The dark page of Lara in Byron’s 
poem of that name. We are left to suppose, 
though not , directly told, that the page was 
, Gulnare in disguise. 

Ka'ma. The Hindu god of love. 

Kathavina or Katlmvine. In Shakspere’s 
. Taming of the Shrew the daughter of 
Bapfcisfca, a wealthy gentleman of Padua. 
She was noted for her beiiuty and shx’ewish 
temper, but Petruchio of Verona, who 
married her„so subdued her by his stron,ger 
will, that she became the most sxxbmissive 
of wixma and a model for all others. 

ICay. Sir. A rude, boastful, and mannerless 
knight at King Arthur’s court. 


Keha'ma. A great Indian rajah who obtains 
supernatural powers but meets a wretched 
doom, the subject of Southey’s poem The 
Curse of Kehama. 

Kenge and Carboy. Lawyers in Dickens’s 
Bleak House. 

Kenilworth. A castle in Warwickshire, tlie 
scene of one of Scott’s novels named from 
it, and in which are introduced Queen 
Elizabeth, the Earl of Leicester, Amy 
Eobsart, &c. 

Kennaquhair (ken'a-whar). Scotch for a 
place which does not exist; a name for 
some imaginary place. 

Kennedy, Prank. A bold exciseman in 
Scott’s Guy Mannering. 

Eenwigs. Name of au artisan family aiming 
at some gentility, in Dickens’s Nicholas 
Nickleby. Mrs. Kenwi,gB’ uncle, Mr. Lilly- 
vick, was a rate collector of some means 
and was worshipped accordingly by the 
family. The eldest of the girls, who had 
their hair in flaxen pig-tails fastened by 
bows of blue ribbon, was named Morleeua. 

Kettledrummle, Bev. Gabriel. A fanatical 
preacher among the Covenanters in Scott’s 
Old Mortality. 

Kew, Liuly. Tn '.I’hackeray’s Newcoines an 
aristocratic dovaxger, aunt of Ethel New- 
come, given to domineer over all the mem- 
bers of her family, though her niece Ethel 
is apt to reljel. Her son Lord Kew, an 
amiable young nobleman, was at one time i 
engaged to Ethel. j 

Keyne G^en), St. A Cornish Saint, patroness 
of single life. j 

Kilmansegg, Miss. A rich heiress witli au i 

' artificial leg of gold, celebrated in a 
humorous poem by Hood. She was mar- 
ried for her money, and her husband killed 
her with her precious leg. 

Kit Nubbles. A faithful boy in Dickens’s 
Old Curiosity Shop; attendedon little Nell, 
and was hated by Quilp. 

Kite, Sergeant, The disreputable but .amus- 
ing hero of Farquhar’s Beeruiting Officer 
( 1705 ). 

Kitely GGt'li). A usurer and jealous husband 
in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour. 

Knag (nag), Miss. A dressmalcer in Dickens’s 
Nicholas Nickleby. 

Knickerbocker, Diedrich (do'diich nik'er- 
bok-er). An imaginary Dutchman put for- 
ward as the author of a fictitious history of 
New York written by Washington Ii-ving. 

Kriemhild (krem'hild). See Chriemhild. 

Krishna. In Hindu mythology the eighth 
avatar or incarnation of Vishnu. Kansa, 
the demon-king of Mathura, sought to 
destroy: the child, the ostensible son of 
Viusudeva and Devaki, of the royal Diniily 
of Mathura. Assisted by divine agency 
the child escaped destruction, and after 
numerous heroic and amorous exploits he 
slew Kansa and occupied the throne. 
Krishna was ultimately killed by an arrow 
shot Ijy a huntsman. 

Krook. In Dickens’s Bleak House a drunken 
old dealer in rags and bones who dies of 
spontaneous combustion. 

Kuvera (ku-vah’.a). The Hindu god of wealth. 

Kwasinrt. The .strong ni.an in Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha. 


La Creevy, Mias. A kind-hearted sprightly 
little miniature painter in Dickens's Nich- 
olas Nickleby. 

Ladas. A famous runner of .ancient Greece, 
wliose swiftness became proverbial. 

L.ad'isl.aw, Will. A. character who marrie.s 
Mrs. Ciisanbon in George Eliot’s novel of 
Middlemarch. , 

Lady Bountiful, See Bountiful. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere. Kepi'eseutative 
of a proud .aristocratic woman in a poem 
by Tennyson. 

Lady of Lyons. Pauline Deschapelles, hero- 
ine of a play by Bulwer Lytton.; See Mel- 
NOTTK . . 

Lady of Shalott. The title of a poem by 
Tennyson; the lady’s fate is similar to that 
of Elaine. 


Lady of the Lake. A fezn.ale of supernatural 
powers who figures in the legend of King 
Arthur.-— Also the name of a poem by Sir 
WalterScottfroniitsheroine Ellen Douglas, 
whose father has been banished from court 
by James V. of Scotland, and lives in re- 
tirement at Loch Katrine. 

Laertes (la-fei-'tez). In Greek story the father 
of Ulysses ; in Shakspere’s Hamlet son of 
Polonius and brother of Oiiiielia. 

Lafeu (lil-fe'). An old lord in Shakspere’s 
Ail 's Well that Ends Well. 

Laga'do. In Swift’s Gullivei*’s Travels the 
capital of Baluiharbi, visited by Gulliver 
in his Lapnta journey, with a celehrateii 
academy of projectors, whose schemes f< r 
extracting sunbe,ams from cucumbers, con- 
verting ice into gunpowder, &c., are at- 
tempted to be carried to perfection. 

Lalla Eookh. The heroine of Moore’s poem 
of this name, represented as a daughter of 
the emperor Aimingzebe, and as going to 
Cashmere to marry the King of Bucharia. 
On the way she is entertained by a series 
of tales told by a young Persian poet named 
Feramorz, with whom she falls in love, and 
who turns out to be her betrothed. 

Lambert, Sir John, and his family, characters 
in Bickerstaff’s comedy of The Hypocrite, 
— Major, with his wife and daughters, 
ch<ai’,aoters in Thackeray’s Virginians. 

Lambro. In Byron's Don Jnan a Greek 
pirate, father of Haidee, represented as 
having his headquarters in a small island 
of the iEgean, and as being ‘the mildest- 
mannered man that ever scuttled ship or 
cut a throat'. 

Labnia. A kind of female demon of the 
nature of a serpent, who, in guise of a 
beautiful woman, marries a yoiiiig man as 
told in a poem by Keats so named. 

Lammermoor, Bride of. Lucy Ashton, hero- 
ine of a tragic novel by Scott. See Ash- 
ton, BAVENSWOOI). 

Lau'celofc or Laun'celot. The most famous 
of King Arthur’s knights, paramour of 
Queen Guinevere. 

languish, Lydia. A very romantic young 
lady, the heroine of .Sheridan’s comedy The 
Bivals. See ABSOLUTE. 

Laocoon (la-nk'o-on). In Greek legend a 
Trojan priest who along with his two sons 
was killed 1j.v two enonnons serpents— an 
incident represented in a very famous 
group of statuax'y. 

laodamia(la'o-cla-mi"a). In classic fable the 
wife of Protesilaos, whom she fallowed to 
Hades after his death. 

Lapu'ta. A sort of flying island visited by 
Gulliver, raised above the earth by means 
of a huge loadstone, and inlnabited by per- 
sons engaged in the most abstruse studies. 
These pliilosophers -were apt to become so 
deeply immersed in study as to bo quite 
oblivious to everything else, and hence 
they had attendants called flappers whose 
duty it was to rouse their attention h.v 
striking them with a blown bladder at- 
tached to a handle. 

Lara. A name of Conrad the Corsair, under 
which he appears as the hero of Byron’s 
poem Lara. 

Las Casas. A noble old Spaniard in Sheri- 
dan’s Pizarro. 

Last of the Goths, Don Boderick, last of 

the Gothic kings of Spain, of the 

knights. Maximilian I., Jhnperor of Ger- 
many (1469-1.519). of the Mohicans. . 

Unca.s in Cooper’s novel. of the Eo- 

mans. Cassius, one of the murderers of: 
Ciesar, was so called by his fellow-assassin 
Brutus (Carlyle calls Dr. Johnson uUimvK 

jRomanomm]. of the Tribunes. Cola 

.Bienzi. See Bulwer Lytton’snovel so called, 

of the Troubadours. Jacques Jasmin, 

the Gascon. 

Lat'imer, Darsie. The hero of Scott’s Bed- 
gauntlot, otherwise Arthur Darsie Red- 
gauntlet. 

latoTia. The mother of Apollo and Diana, 

Laimce (bans). An amusing clown in Shalc- 
spere’s Two Gentlemen, with a favourite .. 
dog named Grab. 

Launfal, Sir. King Arthur’s steward, pos- 
sessed of a never-failing purse. See also , 
Lowell’s poem Vision of Sir Launfal. 
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Ximrn. Thu hui-uiiie of Lord Byron’s Buppo 
(vrfiioh seu). 

Fritir. Thu Franoisuan friar in 
Shakspera’a Romeo and Juliet. To the 
iatter he gavo a .aleupiiig «Ir!iu;jht, and on 
Romeo liildiiju; her appiirently dead he 
killed himself.' 

Lavaiiie, Sir. A brave young knight and 
brother of Elaine in Tennyson’s Idylls of 
tUfi King. 

: LaviiDa. In Virgil's ASneid the second wife 
of.-Kneas, provioiirdy betrottiurl to Tunius, 

.King of the liutuli, a people of Latium. 

The hapless heroine of Shalcspore’s Titus 
Andi'Onicus. tieu also BAIiE.MoN. 

Lean'der. In Greek story a young man of 
Ahydus who used to swim the Hellespont 
to visit Hero of Sestos. Sue Heeo. 

Leandro the Ifair. A knight whose adven- 
tures .are narrated in the Spanish romance 
Ainadi.s do Gaul. 

Lear (ler). A mythical king of Britain, the 
suhjec.t of Sliakspere's tragedy King Lear. 
Believing in tile love of his daiiglitevs 
Goueril and Regan, he divides lietween 
them his kingdom, thinking that his other 
daughter Cordelia is undiitiful ; but tlie 
former drive him mad hy ingratitude, and 
lie only learns the worth of Cordelia wlien 
too late. 

Leatherstocking. A famous cliaracter in 
several of Cooper’s novels, whoso real name 
w'as Natty Bumiipo. fie appears also as 
Ilawkoyu, the Fathtinder, the Trapjier, 
and the Ijeerslayer. 

Leda. In Greek mytlml. tlie mother of Castor 
and Pollux, Helen, .and Clyteninestra. She 
was visited by Jupiter in tlic form of a 
swan. 

Leo, Sir Henry, the Royalist, his daughter 
Alice, and son Alliert. Characters in 
.Scott's IVoodstook. 

Lefovre (IS-fa'vr). A lieutenant whose death 
forms a very iiflecting scene in Sterne's 
Tristram Shandy. 

I I'groe'. A brutal slave - owner in Jlrs. 
Stowe's Uncle Toni's Caliin. 

Leigh (16),. Ainyas. Euro of Kingsley’s novel 
Westivard Ho 1 a tale of Elizabethan times, 
and of the war hetween England and Spain. 

Leigh, Aurora, Heroine of Mrs. Browuiing's 
poem so called; the story of a poetess and 
her love. 

Lenore (le-ndr'). A heroine of German h.allad 
wlio.se dead lover in .spectral form cjirries 
lier on liorsubaek ivitli liiiii to the grave- 
yai'd. 


caused those who drank its water to lose 
all recollection of their past existence. 

Libitiiia (lili-i-ti'na). An ancieiitliornangod- 
des-s presiding over deaths and funerals. 

Lidias (li'kaa). The servant of Hercules who 
brought his master the fatal g.armeut of 
Nesshs and was thrown into the sea as a 
puiii.'iliment. 

Li,gea (li-j6’a). One of the three Sirens. The 
others were Parthenope and Leucusla. 

Light of the Il.areni, Tiie. Nourmalnil, the 
bride of Selim in Moore's Lalla Rookh. 

Ll'lith. In Jewish mytliol. a sort of female 
demon who ivas Adam’s wife before Eve 
was created. 

LiTliput. Tile land of the Lilliputians, pig- 
mies about six inches high, in Swift’s Gulli- 
ver’s Travels. 

Lillyvick, Mr. A pompous collector of 
water-rates in Dickens’s Nicholas N iekleby, 
uncle of Mrs. Ken wigs. 

Lily Maid of Astolat. A name of Elaine. 

Lindabrides (Ilu-dab'ri-dez). A heroine of old 
romance, whose name became synonymous 
with that of a mistress or sweetheart. 

Linkiiiwater, Tim. The devoted heail-clerk 
of the brothers Cheeryble in Dickens’s 
Nicholas Nickleby. 

Lirriper, Mrs. A kind-hearted and voluble 
London lodging-house keeper, who is the 
chief character in two of Dickens’s Christ- 
mas stories. 

Lisa. In Bellini's opera La Sonnambnia, the 
innkeeper’s daughter, who falls iu love 
with Blvino, the hero, and leads him to 
suspect his sweetheart of inftdelity. See 
AMINA. 

Lisniaha'go. In Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker 
a .Scotch half.pay officer, gaunt and grim, 
pedantic and disputatious, and full of 
national pride; he gets married to Tabitha 
Br.amble and her £4000. 

Littinier. Steerforth’s valet in Dickens’,s 
David Coppei'field. 

little Corporal. A nickname of General 
Bonaparte, given to him after the battle 
of Lodi (1796) by his soldiers from his 
youthful appeai'ance. 

Little Dorrit. The heroine of a novel hy 
Dickens, born and brought up in the Mar- ^ 
shalsea Prison. I 

Little Em’ly. See Emilt. 1 

Little John. Robin Hood’s lieutenant, a man j 
of great stature and strength. 


Luthair'. The hero of a novel by Disraeli, a 
young nobleman who shows some favour 
for the Boinari Catholic religion, Imt ulti- 
mately marries Lady Corisaiule and at- 
taches himself to the English Church. 

LotliaTio. Original of '‘a g.ay Lothario”, 
a libertine in Rowe’s Fair Penitent, sedu- 
cer of Galista the heroine. 

Lotus (or Lotos) Eaters, The. A dreamy, 
indolent race mentioned in Homer’s 
Odyssey, and upon whom Tennyson has 
written a poem so named. 

Louisa. Heroine of Slieridan’s Duenna, who 
is enabled to marry her lover by her 
fatlier being outwitted and made to mis- 
take the duenna for herself. 

Louise (Ib-ez'). The glee-maiden in Scott’s 
Fair Maid of Perth. 

Lovel, Lord, ’The bridegroom in T. H. Bay- 

ly’s Mistletoe .Bough. See GiNBVEA. 

’The assumed name of the Earl of Glenal- 
lan’s son and heir in Scott’s Antiquary, in 
love with Miss Wardour. 

Lovelace. The libertine hero of Richardson's 
novel Clarissa Hai'lowe. 

Luath (lo'ath). ’The hound of CutiiuUin in 

Ossian’s Fingal. One of the dogs in 

Burns’s Twa Dogs. 

Lubberliind. A name for a fabulous country 
corresponding with the land of Cockaigne. 

Lucentio (lu-sen'shi-o). A character in 
Sliakspere’s 'Taming of the Shrew, the 
wooer of Biancti. 

Lucia (Ib'chh) di Lammermoor. The heroine 
of Donizetti's opera of that name, founded 
on Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor. 

Lucia'na. Sister of Adriana in Sliakspere’s 
Comedy of Errors. 

Lucina (lu-s!'na). The goddess who presided 
over childbirth, among the Romans, often 
identified with Juno or Diana. 

Luoincle (lii-safid). Heroine Of Molifere’s 
L’ Amour Medecin, whose lover visits her 
on pretence of being a doctor. Another 
Lucimle occurs iu the MddecinMalgrd Lni, 
who pretends dumbness, and is cured by 
her lover, who acts tlie doctor. 

Lucio (lu'isi-o). A 'fantastic' ami vicious 
character in Sliakspere’s Measure for 
Measure. 

lucreee (Iq-kres'). Same as Lxicretia. 

Lucretia (hi-kre'slii-a). The heroine of a 
legendary tale of early Rome, who stabbed 
herself after being defiled by Sextus 'Tar? 
quinius. Her story has formed the theme 
of numerous poems and dramas. 


Lenville. A player in Dickens’s Nicholas 
Nicklehy, a memlier of Mr, Crummles’s 
comi>any, jealous of Nicholas. 

Leona'to. Father of Hero in Sliakspere's 
Much Ado about Nothing. 

Lwuio'ra. In Beethoven’s opera Fidelio the 
w'ife of Fernando Florestan, who is con- 
fined as , a state prisoner .at Seville. To 
save her husband she enters disguised into 
the .service of Rocco, the jailer, as a .young 
man, and under the name of Fidelio. — - 
The heroine of \'’er<li's opera II 'Trovatore. 
She is enamoured of Maurico, the troiiha- 
dour, reputed son of Azucena, a gipsy 
wommi. The gipsy and her son full into 
the power of Count di Luna, who loves 
Reonora, and puts Maurico to death, not 
knowing he is his own brother, while 
Leonora falls a victim to a poisoned ring 
slie has sucked. de Guzman. The mis- 

tress of Alfonso XL of Castile in Doni- 
zetti’s opera La Favorita. Fernando, in 
ignorance of this connection, becomes her 
: lover; hut having discovered it after their 
marriage, rejiudiates her and becomes a 
monk.,.. 

Leontes (I§-on'tez). In Sliakspere’s Winter’s, 

, .Tale, King of Sicily, husband of Hennione 
and father of Perdita. The play turns on 
( his insane, .suspicion of his wife and the 
consequences following thereon. 

Leporel'lo. The valet of Don Giovanni, a 
: cowardly. fellow. who aids him in his liber- 
.. tinisni, though with qualms of conscience. 

Lesly, Ludovic, le Balafrd. A character in 
Scott's Quentin Durward. See BAIjAFKjS. 

Lethe (16'lhc). One of the rivers of the infer- 
nsl; Tenons, in Greek inythology, which 


lochiuvar (loch-in-viir’). A young Scottish 
gallant, the hero of a song in Scott’s 
Marmion. 

Lock'it. An inhuman jailer in Gay’s Beggar’s 
Opera. His daughter Lucy is in love with 
Macheath, the dashing highwayman. See 
Macheath, Peaohum. 

loek'sley. An, archer introduced in Scott’s 
Iviiiihoe, otherwise the famous English 
outlaw Robin Hood. 

Locrine (Id-kriii'). A mythical king of Eng- 
land, son of the equally my tliical Brut or 
Brutus. :: 

Lodo'na. A nymph changed into a river 
011 her attempting to escape from the 
embraces of Pan. See Pope’s Windsor 
Forest. 

Lofty, Sir Thomas. An ignorant patron of i 
men of letters in Foote's Patron. 

Log, King. The subject of fBsop’s fable The i 
Frogs choosing a King. i 


Lncrezia Borgia' (l6-kret'si-ii hor' ja). 
Daughter of Pope Alexander VI. , heroine 
of an opera by Donizetti, and a drimia by 
Victor Hugo. The stories current regard- 
ing her are mostly fictions. 

Lud. A fabulous king of Britain. 

Lufra. 'The hound belonging to Douglas in 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 

luggnagg. An island In Swift’s Gulliver’s 
Travels. See Smui.DBEuas, : 

lum'bercourt, Lord, and liis daughter Lady 
Roclolpha. Character.s in Maclclin’s Man 
of the World. 

Luinp'kin, Tony. The son of Mrs, Hard- 
castle hy her first marriage, In Goldsmith’s 
comedy .She Stoops to Conquer; an igno- 
rant, idle, mischievous, hut good-natured 
young booby. 

IiTpin, Mrs. The kindly and huxom hostess 
in Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit, who 
marries Mark Tapley. 


Lohengrin (16'en-grin). Knight of the Swan, 
hero of al3th-century roniauee by Wol- 
fram voii Eschenbach, and the theme of 
an opera hy Richard Wagner. 

Lo'ki. In Sc.andinavian mytliol. the evil 
god who brought about the death of 

, 'Balder. ^ v',-,-,''.'.'' 

Lord of the Isles, The. Name of one of 
Seott’s poems, a story of the west of Scot- 
land and the times of Robert the Bruce. 

Lorelei (lO're-li), In German legend a siren 
of the Rhine who lures men to destruc- 
tion.' 

Loren’zo, The gallant with whom Jessica 
elopes in Shaivspere’s Merchant of Venice.' 


Lur'gal-tud'da. In B.abylonian mythology the 
divine storm-bird, who brought lightning 

; from heaven, and imparted to men the 
knowledge of fire and of futurity. 

Lyoidas (lis'i-das), A poetic name under 
which Milton in a celebrated elegy laments 
his deceased friend Edw.ard King. 

Lyle (111), Annnt. The heroine of Scott's 
Legend of Montrose, who marries the 
Earl of Meiiteitli. See Macaupat. 

Lynoeus (liiTsils). One of the Argonauts of 
Greek legend, famed for his extraordinary 
sharpness of sight. 

Lyndon (lin'don), Barr.y. The hero of 
Thackeray’s Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, an 
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Irislimau who relates liia own advontures 
as an audacious sharper and swiiuUer. 

Lyiiette (li-net')- Sister of Lady Lyonors in 
Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette. 

Lyonnesse (!I-ou-nes')_. A tract in tile south- 
west of England said to be now covered by 
the sea. 


Lyonors (li'o-norz)- Lady of Castle Perilous 
in Tennyson’s Idylls. 


Lysan'der. Lover of Hermia in Shakspere’s 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Ly;3imadras (li-sim'a-kus). A character in 
Shakspere’s Pericles, married to Marina. 


Ma. In Egyptian mythology the goddess of 
truth and justice. 

Mab. Tiie queen of the fairies according to 
Shakspere and other English poets. 

Macaire, Eohert. The name for a villainous 
character in certain French plays. His 
name is especially associated with a murder 
committed by him and the discovery of his 
guilt through the dog of the murdered 
man. 


M.icau'iay, Allan. A young Highland chief 
in Scott’s Legend of Montrose, moody and 
possessed of the gift of second sight. Being 
iulove with Annot Lyle, he is led by jealousy 
to stab his friend the Earl of Menteith. 


Maclieth'. A historic personage who raised 
himself to be king of Scotland, and is cele- 
brated, along wdth his wife Lady Macbeth, 
in Shakspere's famous tragedy, the events 
of which, however, are almost entirely 
fictitious. 


Macbri'ar, Ephraim. A fanatical young 
preacher in Scott’s Old Mortality, a mem- 
ber of the Covenanters’ party, glorying in 
having to sufler death as a rebel. 


MiicCaiullish, Mrs. Landlady of the inn at 
Kippletringan in Scott’s Guy Maunering. 

MacChoakumchild. Schoolmaster in Dick- 
ens’s Hard Times, a man of narrow mind 
and a slave to facts. 


MacCombich, Evan Dim (ev^an dS mak-kom'- 
bifih). A character in Scott’s Wavorley, 
foster-hrother of Fergus Macivor, executed 
with him at Carlisle. 


Macduff'. A Scottisli thane who slay.s Mao- 
heth. 


MacBagh (mak-a'a6h),'E,anald, and his grand- 
son Keimeth. The Children of the Mist In 
Scott's Legend of Montrose, foes of Allan 
Macaul.ay, 

Macedonia’s Madman. Alexander the Great. 


MacFlecknoe (mak-ilek'no). The name under 
which Dryden lampoons the poet Shadwell 
in a poetical satire so titled. He is repre- 
sented as tlie son and successor in the 
realm of Nonsense to Fleckuoe, a wretched 
Irish poet. 


Macgreg'or, Bob Ef)y. Tlie Highland outlaw 
!ind freebooter, hero of Scott’s Epb Eoy, 
in which also appear his wife Helen, and 
two sons, the period being that of the 
.T'acobite rising of 1716. Sob himself was 
areal enough character, but the incidents 
and details of the novel aro mainly flcti- 
tious. Frank O.shaldistone and other Os- 
baldistones, Diana Voimon, Bailie Nicol 
•Tarvie, and Andrew Fairservice are among 
the characters. 


Maciieath (inak-heth'), Captain. The high- 
wayman hero of Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, who 
, declared he could be so happy with either 
Folly Peachum nr Lucy Lockit, but was 
married to the tormev, though he promised 
: to marry the latter and was assisted l3y her 
to escape from jail. 

Jlacfan (mak-b'an), Hector. A young High- 
land chieftain iri Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth; 
\ also called Oonacliar (which see). 


M uTutyre', Captain .Hector, and his sister 
. Maria. Nephew and niece of the antiquary 
in Scott's novel of that title. 


M icivor (mak-e'vor), Fergus and Flora. In 
Scott’s Waverley, a Highland chief and his 
: sister, both devoted to the cause of Charles 
: Edward Stuart. Waverley proposed to 
Flora, who was high-minded and beautiful. 

• Fergus was executed ; his sister retired to 
a convent, ^ 


Mackltchinsou. A fat, gouty, pursy inn- 
keeper in Scott’s Antiquary. 


MacMor'Jau, Mr. and Mrs. A kindly maiTiod 
couple ill iScott’a Guy Mannering. 

Maoraw', Francie. A servant of the Earl of 
Glenallan in Scott’s Antiquary, an old com- 
rade of Edie Ochiltree. 


MacSar'casm, Sir Archie. One of the principal 
characters la Macklin's comedy Love a la 
Mode. 


MacSting'er, Mrs. In Dickens’s Dombey and 
Son tlie landlady of Captain Cuttle and a 
perfect terror and tyrant to him, latterly 
married to his friend Bunsby. 


Macsy'cophant, Sir Pertinax, The hero of 
Macklin’s comedy Tile Man of the World, 
a Scotsman who raised his fortunes by 
‘ booing ’ (bowin g) to the great and wealthy. 

Mactab', The Hon. Miss Lucretia. In Col- 
roan’s Poor Gentleman an old maid who 
think.s it an honour to allow her relations 
to maintain her. 


MacTav'ish, Elspat. The widorv of an outlaw 
in Scott’s Highland Widow. She wished 
her son Haiuish to follow his father’s foot- 
steps, and when he had enlisted drugged 
him and made him overstay his leave, 
thinking that he would take to the hills 
rather than undergo punishment. Hamish, 
at her instigation, killed the officer sent to 
arrest liim, and suffered death in conse- 
tjuence, to her lifelong I'emorse. 


Mae'Tiirk', Captain, ‘the Man of Peace’. A 
character in Scott’s St. Ronan's Well, a 
half-pay officer, fond of whisky and duel- 
ling. 


MacWliee'ble. Duncan. A character in 
Scott’s Waverley, ‘bailie’ or agent and 
manager of affairs for Baron Bradwardiue, 
Madge Wildfire. See Wildfire. 

Madoc (raa'dok). A prince or king of Welsh 
tradition, who is said to have discovered 
America long before Columbus; the subject 
of a poem by Southey. 


Mfeonides (me-on'i-clez). A poetical designa- 
tion of Homer. 


Maggy. A half-witted character in Dickens’s 
Little Dorrit, 


Magi (ma'ji). 'The three wise men from the East 
who brought presents of gold, frankincense, 
and myiTh to the Infant Christ (Matt. ii.). 
According to tradition they were Easteim 
kings, and were named respectively Mel- 
chior, Caspar, and Balthazar. Their bodies 
were said to have been brought by the 
Empress Helena to Constantinople, from 
whence they were subsequently interred 
at Milan and Cologne. From this last cm- 
cumstance they were called the Three 
Kings of Cologne. 


Ma'gog. See Gog. 

Mag witch, Abel. A transported convict in 
Dickens’s Great Expectations, who made 
money in Australia and sent home funds 
to keep Pip like a gentleman, Pip not 
knowing who his benefactor was. 

Maiden of the Mist. Anne of Qeierstein, In 
Scott’s novel so called. 


Maid M.'U'ian. The wife of Kobin Hood. 


Maid of Perth, Fair. See Fair Maid. 


Mailsetter, Mrs. The gossipping and inquisi- 
tive postmistress in Scott’s Antiquai-y. 


Mal'agrowther, Sir Mungo. A peevish and 
bitter-tongued old courtier in Scott's For- 
tunes of Nigel. Scott adopted the name 
Malachi Malagrowtlier in writing certain 
letters against a proposed scheme relating 
to bank-notes in Scotland. 


Malambru'no. A giant in Don Quixote who 
by enchantment transformed Antonomasia 
and her husband respectively into a brazen 
monkey and a crocodile. Their disenchant- 
ment was accomplished by Don Quixote. 


Mal'aprop, Mrs. A lady in Sheridan's com- 
edy The Rivals, notorious for her amusing 
blunders in the rise of words; aunt and 
guardian to Lydia Languish. 

Malbec'co. In Spenser’s Faerie Queene the 
wealthy but mean and miserly husband of 
a young wife Helenore, who, after setting 
fire to the house, eloped with Sfr Paridel. 
In his despair Malbecco threw himself from 
a rock, leaving nothing but his ghost be- 
hind, which was metamorphosed into 
Jealousy, . 

Malebolge (mS-le-hpTje). The eighth circle of 


punishment in Dante’s Inferno, containing 
ten holgi or pits. 


Malfy, Duchess of, Heroine and title of a 
play by Webster. .She was strangled at the 
instigation of her brother because she fell 
in love with her steward. 


Malvo'lio. The pompous and conceited 
steward or major-domo ol Olivia in Shak- 
spere’s Twelfth Night. 

Mambri'no’s Helmet. A wonderful helmet 
of mediiBval romance which Don Quixote 
claimed to have found, though his wn.s 
merely a barber’s basin. 


Mammon, Sir Epicure. A credulous ricli 
roan in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist, whom the 
alchemist bleeds of his money. 


Manette (ma-nef), Lucie, and her father Dr. 
Maiiette. Cliaracters in Dickens’s 'Tale of 
Two Cities. Dr. Manette’s mental faculties 
were somewhat impaired by a long period 
of unjust imprisonment, during which he 
had been accustomed to make shoes. 


Manfred, Count. Hero of Byron’s drama so 
named, a man who has dealings with ele- 
mental spirits and has lost all sympathy 
for his fellows. 


Manly. A line character in Vanbrugh’s Pro- 
voked Husband. A blunt, straight- 

forward sea-captain, theheroof Wycherly's 
Plain Dealer. 


Mannering, Guy. The English officer and 
gentleman wlio gives name to Scott's well- 
known novel, and whose daughter Julia 
is married to its hero Harry Bertram. 
Julia is beautiful, sprightly, and clever, 
but somewhat light-headed and romantic. 

Man of Brass. See TALUS. 


Man of Destiny. Napoleon I., who professed 
to regard himself as under a special destiny. 


Man of Feeling. The hero of a sentimental 
and lachrymose novel by Henry Macken- 
zie (1771). 

Manon Lescant (nia-noh les-ko). Title and 
heroine of a French romance by the Abb^ 
Provost, telling of the passionate love of 
the Chevalier des Grieux for tlie frail yet 
kind-hearted Manon, who latterly dies 
■with the man to whom she has often been 
unfaithful. 


Mantalinl (man-ta-le'ne). A dissipated fop 
in Dickens's Nicholas Niekleby, husband 
to a fashionable milliner, latterly reduced 
to turn his wife’s mangle. 

Marce'lia. Heroine of Massinger’s Duke of 
Milan, a lady whose fate is similar to that 
of Desdemona. 


Marcella. A fair hut cruel shepherdess in 
Don Quixote. 

Marcellus. A character in Shakspere's Ham- 
let who sees the ghost of Hamlet’s father 
before the prince himself. 

Marchioness, The. A half-starved girl, maid 
of all work to Sampson Brass in Dickens's 
Old Curiosity Shop, latterly married to 
Dick Svviveller. 


March'mont, Miss Matilda. A character in 
Scott’s Guy Mannering, the friend aud. 
correspondent of Julia Mannering. 

Marcus. Son of Cato in Addison’s tragedy 
of that name. 


Margaret. The heroine of Goethe’s .Faust. 

See Faust. Daughter of the Ladye of 

Branksome Tower in Scott’s Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. 


Margarita (mar-ga-re'tft). In Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Rule a Mife and Have a Wife, 
a rich young Spanish widow who marries 
again in the idea that she may indulge in 
pleasure at her will and that her husband 
is a weakling, hut finds that she has met 
her master. 


Mari'a. A lady attending on the French 
princess in Shakspere’s Love’s Laboui‘’s 
lost. — —Waiting-maid of the Countess 
Olivia in Shakspere’s Twelfth Night, who 

assists in making a fool of Malvnlio. 

An unfortunate half-witted maiden in 
Sterne's Sentimental Jouniey. 


Maria'na. A lady in Shakspere’s Measure for 
Measure who, after having been abaudo ued 
by Angelo, is ultimately married to him. 

. A lady called Mariana is also the sub- 

ject of the Moated Grange, and Mariana in 
. the South, poems by Tennyson. 
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Marigold, ‘ Doetor . An itinerant cheap- 
jafilj, liero of Dickens's Cliristoias tale Doc- 
tor Hurig(, Ill's Prescriptions. 

Jliiri'nu. Daughter of Derides in Shakspere’s 

L-'fiides, Prince of Tyre, Tlie wife of 

.facopo Fosoari, tlie Doge’s son, in Byron’s 
'i’wo Poscari, 

Marinel. lover of Horimel in Sijenser's 
Kiil-riu Queone. 

Marino li'aliero. See FAirERO, 

Jlnrion ilo Lonno. A lady In Bulwer Ly tton’a 
.Kidiolicu wiio betrays the conapirators to 
llichelieu. 

Mnritornea (inil-ri-tor’niis). A liumpbacked 
ugly imi-aervant in Don Quixote, regarded 
by rise knigllt sis the beauteous daughter of 
ilio lord of the csistle (the inn). 

Mark, Sir. King of Cornwall, in the Arthurian 
legends, cinvardly, treacherous, and des- 
picable. His wife was Isolde, beloved by 
Sir Tristram. 

Marklehain, Mrs. Tlie foolisli and nieddle- 
soine mother of Mrs. Strong in Dickens's 
David Cuppwfield. 

Marlow, Young. The hero of Goldsmith’s 
comedy She Stoops to Conquer, baslifnl 
with ladies, but by no ineana eo with cham- 
her-maids. See HAiU)OAS'ri,E. 


pretender, mid tlie English representative 
of .Moiiere’s Tartuife. 


Alaylie, Mrs., and her son Harry Characters 
ill Dickens’s Oliver Twist, by whom Oliver 
is befriended. 


.Maypole, The. An inn in Dickens’s Barnaby 
Eudge, latterly kept by Dolly Varden and 
}7Rr linshand .foo 'VViliet. 


May Queen, Tlie. The subject of a pathetic 
poem by Tennyson. 

Mazep’p.a. Hetman of the Cossacks, the hero 
ami title of a poeiii by lord Byron. He 
lieloiigcd to a noble Polish family, and 
ivliile "serving as a page at the court of the 
King of Poland engaged in a love intrigue 
with tile young wife of a count. By order 
of lier liiisbiuid Mazeppa was fastened to a 
wild horse, which was then cast loose. 
The pa.ge was rescued by some Cossacks, 
and became, by favour of Peter I. of Eussia, 
prince of tiie Ukraine. He afterwards 
fought against the Eiissians. 

Meadows, Sir William, and his' son. Char- 
acters in Love in a Village, Biclierstaff’s 
musical farce. 


Meagles, Mr., Mrs., and their daughter. An 
amiable family in Dickens’s Little Dorrit. 

Medam'othi. An island in Eabelais’ Panta- 
gruel; from Greek word meaning no where. 


jan side. The colossal statue of Iviiig 

Amenophis at 'Thebes, received this name 

Mendoza, Isaac. See ISAAC. 

Menelams (men-e-la'us). A mythical king of 
Sparta, husband of Helen and brother of 
Agamemnon, a prominent figure in Greelc 
legend. 

Mentor. The name aasnnied by Minervn, 
when she accompanied Teleinaclius on his 
journey in search of his father Ulysses. : 

Mephi.stopheles (me£-is-tof'e-lez). A fleml or 
spirit of evil who iigures in the Pau.st .story, 
and is made a striking personage by Goethe, 
See FAUS'r. 

Merchant of Venice, The. See Antonio. 

Mercury. See Heiimes. 

Merentio (mer-kii'shi-o^. The witty and elc- 
gaiitfriend of Pfomeoin Shakapere’sEomeo 
and Juliet. 

Alercy, A young pilgrim in Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 

Merdle, Mr. A great financial magnate in 
Dickens’s Little Dorrit, who becomes in- 
solvent and commits suicide after being 
guilty of forgery and swindling. 

Merlin. The famous enchanter of the le- 
gends connected with King Arthur. 


Marimion. A brave but profligate English 
lord, hero of Scott's poem of same name, 
the scene of whieli is partly in Scotland, 
slain at Flndden. 

Marner, .Silas. The character who gives 
name to a. novel Ity George Eliot, a weaver 
who believe.^ himself deserted by God, and 
has his small store of gold stolen, but is 
restored to heart and hope by a little 
foundling child (Eppie) svho comes to him. 

Marplot, The good-natured meddler in Mrs. 
Centlivre’s comedy The Busybody. 

Mar-Prelate, MiU’tin. The pseudonym of the 
• nithor or authors of scurrilous but power- 
fully written Puritan tracts antagonistic to 
episuofiacy, printed and issued during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Mars. The Eoman god of wnr, correspond- 
ing to the Greek god ArSs. See in Diet. 

Marsyas (mUr'si-as;. A satyr fabled to have 
been eomiuered by Apollo in a musical 
contest, and to have been flayed alive by 
the victor. 

Martext, Sir Oliver, A clergyman in Shak- 
spure’s As You Like It. 

Martha. A Men d of Margaret in Goethe’s 
T’aiist who boldly 'sets bar cap’ at Mephis- 
topheles, while Faust is engaged with Mar- 
garet. Also the heroine of Elotow’s 

opera of this name. 

Alartin. In .Swift's Tale of a Tub, and in 
Dryden’s Hind and Panther, a character 
representing Luthei-. 

Masaniello. A famous Heapolitan fisherman 
whose refusal to pay a new tax upon fruit 
in 1647 led to a successful revolution. He 
is the hero of an opera of that name by 
Auber. 

Masetto. The young peasant engaged to be 
married to Zcriiuii in the opera of Don 
Giovanni. 

Maskwell. The “Double Dealer" of Con- 
greve’s play of this name— a model of du- 
: plieity and cunning. 

Ma.ster Humphrey, See Humphrey. 

Mat o’ the Mint. A highwayman in Gay’s 
Beggar’s Opera, 

Mattie. The maid of Bailie Xicol Jarvie in 
Scott’s Bob Eoy, afterwards married to her 
^master. 

M&'tn. In Babylonian mythology the god of 
the tempest and the western wind, 

Mau'grabin, Hayradclin. A gypsy character 
in Scott’s Quentin Dnrward. 

Maul, A giant in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.' 

Mauprat, Adrien de (d-di'e-ilfi d6 mo-prii). A 
gallant soldi er in Bulwer Ly tton’s Eichelieu 
sent to the bastille for maiTying Julio, hut 
set at liberty by Eichelieu. 

Mawworm, Tnft'wfirm. A character in Isaac 
Biokerstatfe’s comedy The Hypocrite ; a 
vulgar copy and imitator of the Dr. Cant- 
well Of the same play, a sanctimonious 


Mede'a. The daughter of a king of Colchis, 
in Greek legend, a famous sorceress, who 
helps Jason to carry off the golden fleece, 
is married but afterwards deserted by him, 
and in revenge murderatheir two children. 

MedoTa, Heroine of Byron’s Corsair, ivho 
pines away in the absence of her husband 
the Corsair, who lias been taken prisoner. 
Medn'sa. A Gorgon, whose head was cut off 
by Perseus, and placed upon Minerva's 
shield. The head turned to stone all those 
who looked on it. 

Meg. Daughter of Toby Veclc, in Dickens’s 
Ciiimes, a pretty , and dutiful girl. 

Megtera (me-jS'ra), In classical nlythol. one 
of . the three Furies, ,, 

Meg Dods. .See DpDS, , ' : 

. Meg Merrilies. : See MuiiElMBa. : ' . 

Meiklewham (me'kl-wham), Saunders. A 
coarse, bullying country writer or attorney 
in Scott’s St. Eonan’s: Well. 

Meister (mls'ter),. Wilhelm. Hero and title 
of a novel by Goethe,: showing how the 
character of a somewhat uninteresting 
young man is moulded by his experiences 
in life. 

Mejnoun and Leilah (mej'ndn, ll'Ia). A pair 
of model lovers in Oriental story. 

Meleager Cmel-e-a'j6r). A Greek legendary 
hero, slayer of the formidable Calydonian 
bo.ar and lover of Atalanta; his life de^ 
pended on how long a firebrand remained 
unoonsmned. 

Mele'ma. See Tito Melbma. , : : 

Melesigenes (mel-e-sij'e-ngz). A poetic name 
for Homer. 

Mell, Mr. An usher in Dickens's David Cop- 
perfteld employed by Mr. Creakle, who 
treats him badly, 

Melmoth the Wanderer. Hero of a story by 
Maturin, possessing supernatural powers 
and living to the age of a hundred and 
fifty through a compact with the Evil One. 

llelnotte: (mel-not'), .Claud. The hero of 
Lytton’s play The Lady of Lyons, a gar- 
dener’s son, who marries Pauline Des- 
chapelles, a proud Lyons beauty under pre- 
tence of being a prince, latterly becomes a 
colonel in the army, and when misfortune 
overtakes her father finds happiness with 
heratlast. ^ 

Melpomene (mel-pom'e-ne). The Muse who 
: presided over tragedy. 

Mdlusine (ma-lii-sen). A fairy of French 
legend, who is condemned to become every 
Saturday a serpent from the waist down- 
ward. She married and lived happily till 
her husband discovered her in : her de- 
formed state when she disappeai'ed. 

Melville, Julia, A character in Sheridan’s 

Eivals, in love with Falkland, who is cause- 
lessly jealous of her. : : 

Memnon. A king of Ethiopia slain in the 
Trojan war, where he fought on the Tro- 


Mero'dach. In Babylonian mythology the 
first-born of Ba and Bel or Baal, the god of 
life and benefactor of men. Suhsequently, 
under Semitic influence, the great Sun-god 
and the lord of the gods. 

Merrilies (mer'ri-l§z), Meg. An phi gypsy 
woman who forms a striking character in 
, Scott’s Guy Mannering. : 

Merrylegs. A performing dog, in Dickens's 
Hard 'Times. 

Merton, Tommy. The conipimion of Harry 
Sandiord in Day's hoys’ book Sandford 
, and Merton. 

Mezen'tius. A tyrant of ancient Eoman 
legend, noted for his cruelties, 

Micaw'ber, Mr. Wilkins. A delightfully 
humorous oharaoter in Dickens’s David 
Gopperfleld, of no particular profession, 
given to high-flown language, fond of 
good living, and carelessly iihprovident ; 
often, if one could believe him, in th*‘ 
deepest gloom, but generally hopefn! 
and waiting ‘for sometjiing to turn up’. 
Mrs. Micawber is a lady of very similar 
character, and a firm believer in her 
hnsband's abilities. 

Michael (mi'kel). An Archangel mentiomal 
' several times iu the Bible and introduced 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

MTdas. A legendary Idng of Phrygia, who 
having obtained from the gods the gift of 
turning everything he touched into'gold, 
found it a curse. Apollo gave him an ass k 
ears for deciding a musical contest against 
' ■ 'him.. 

Midlothian, The Heart of. See Heart. 

Miggs. In Dickens’s Baniaby Eudge the 
shrewish maid-servant of Mrs. Yardeii, the 
. toady of her mistress, and the admirer of 
the conceited apprentice Sim 'J’appoi'tit, 
who, however, having an eye to his master’h 
daughter, pronounced her ‘scraggy’. 

Mignon (men'yon). The Italian girl protected 
by Wilhelm Meister in Goethe’s ITilhehn 
Meister’s Apprenticeship. Falling in love 
with her protector, her affection was not 
requited, and she became mad and died. 

Milden'do. The capital of Lilliput iu Swift’s 
Gulliver’s Travels. 

Mile'tus, Tales of. Fabulous storie,s of Gi-eece 
and Eome. Bulwer Lytton published cer- 
tain stories under the title of Lost Tales of 
' '.iMiletus. ■ 

Mil'lamant, A brilliant fine lady and co- 
quette in Congreve’s Way of the M'orld, 
■woed and won by Jlirabcll. 

Miller, Joe. The fictitious author of a Jest- 
book, compiled by Mnttley, in the reign ot 
.Tames IL 

Mills, Julia. The liosom friend of Dora Spen- 
low in Dickens’s D.avid CopperfleUl, a young 
lady wlio sympathized with the fond pair 
D.avid and Dora, but regarded herself as 
one for whom love was only a dream of 
the past. She married a rich Bast Indian. 
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Mil'vey, Eev. Frank and Mrs. Aliard-workiiig 
London curate and liis wife in Orir Mutual 
Friend by Dickens. 

Mir wood, Siiraii. Tlie courtezan in lillo’s 
George .Barnwell who incited George Barn- 
well' to rob his master and murder his 
uncle. 

Minerva. See in Diet. 

Minna and Brenda Troil. See Tuoil. | 

Minnehaha (mln-e-ha'ha). The wife of 
Hiawatha in Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

Mi'nos. A legendary king and lawgiver of 
Crete, made after death one of the judges 
of the lower world. 

Min'otaur. A monster of Greek fable, half 
man, half bull, which lived in the Cretan 
labyrinth, and was slain by Theseus. 

Mir'abel. A gallant in Beaumont and Flet- 
cher's Wild Goose Chase, ultimately mar- 
ried to Oriana, though a professed enemy 
to marriage, 

Mir'abell. A handsome and attractive gentle- 
man in love with Miliamant in Congreve’s 
Way of theAVoiid, : 

Miran'da. The daughter of Prospero in 
Shakspere’s Tempest. 

Jlirza. A fictitious personage described in 
The Spectator (No. 169) as seeing a noble 
allegorical vision of human life. 

Mite, Sir Matthew. A dissolute, ostentatious. 
:and contemptible Indian nabob in Foote’is 
farce The; Nabob. 

Mitli'ras. A deity of the ancient Persians, 
the benefactor of mankind and supportez' 
of Ormuzd, generally regarded as a per- 
sonifleation of the sun. 

. Moak'kibat. In Mohammedan mythol. at- 
tendant angels on men whose deeds they 
convey each day at sunrise to the recording 
angel. 

Mo'dish, lady Betty, A wayward coquettisli 
wozzian in Cibbei’’s Careless Husband. 

Modo. A. fiend, named in Shakspere’s King 
; : Lear, that impels to murder. 

MoMred, Mor'di'ed. The nephe%v of King 
Arthur, against whom he rebelled; he was 
siain in the battle that ensued, und in it 
: King Arthur also received his death-wound. 

Mokan'na. The Veiled Prophet, in Moore’s 
Lalla Eookh. See Vkiued Peophet. 

Molmutius, See Momiotius. 

: MoToch. , See ill Diet. 

Sfmn'mur. Tlie name of an imaginary city, 
the residence of Oberon, king of tlie fairies. 

Momus. The Greek god of laughter and 
: ridicule. 

Monfiathers, Miss. A schoolmistress in 
Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop who impressed 
upon little Nell the wickedness of belong- 
ing to a waxwork exhibition. 

Monim'ia. Heroine of Otway’s tragedy The 
. Orphan, who poisons herself on finding that 
her husband's lirotlior has by treachery 
shared her bed. 

Mou'iplies, Eichie. The self-willed and con- 
. ceited, Izut honest servant of Nigel Oli- 
faunfc in Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel, latterly 
and married to Martha 

Trapbnis. 

Mdtikbarns, The Laird of. The antiquary, 
Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, in Scott's Anti- 
quary. SeeOLDBUOK. 

:Monker anclNakir. In Mohammedan mytho- 
logy two beings who examine the dead and 
: : Torture the wicked 

Montague (mon'ta-gu). The family name. 

: of the noble house of Verona, to which 
Rome in Shakspere’s Romeo 

: and. Jizliet. 

Montan'to, Signor. A bragging fencing- 
: V anaster in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in His 
Humour. 

M<.int-Fitchet, Sir Oonrade. The, preceptor 
. of the Tempers in Scott’s I vanhoe. 

Mordred. SeeMouBEi). 

More of iloro Hall. A legendary hero, who 
kiJIcd the Dragon of Wautley. 

Morgan; le . Fay. A wicked sister of King i 
Arthur, who tried to get him murdered, | 


Morgiaua (mor-ji-an'a). 1.’he clever female 
slave (.if Ali Balm in the famous story ol 
Tlie Forty Thieves. 

Morning Star of the Eeformation. A name 
given to John Wickiifle (1320-1384). 

Mortality, Old. Sea Om MosTAiiTy. 

Mortimer, Mr. A character in Golmaii's 
Fashionable Lover, a man of great benevo- 
lence and kindness of heart, but outwardly 
hard and unsympathetic. ... 

MoiTimer, Sir Edward. A character in Col- ■ 
man’s play The Iron Chest, a man whose 
life was iiiade miserable by the conscious- 
ness of being guilty of a murder for wliieli 
he had been tried and acquitted. He kept 
a statement of the facts in an iron chest. 
The play is based on Godwin’s novel Caleb 
Williams. 

Morton, Henry, with his father and uncle. 
Characters in Scott’s Old Mortality, Henry 
being the hero of the novel. 

Moth. A page in Shakspere’s Love’s Labour’s 
Lost. A fail'}’ in Shakspere’s Mid- 

summer Night’s Dream, 

Mother Buuch. Au ale-wife in Dekker’s 
Satiromastix. See also BuscH. 

Mould, Mr. An undertaker* in Dickens’s 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Mouldy, Ealph. A character in Shakspere’s 
2 Henry IV., one of Falstafl’s recruits. 

Mountain, Mrs., and her daughter Fanny. 
Characters in Thackeray’s Virginians. 

Mourning Bride, The. Almeria, daughter of 
the King of Grauada, in Congreve’s drama 
Tlie Mourning Bride, separated from her 
husband on their wedding day, but after- 
wards happily reunited with hun. 

Mowbray, Clara, the heroine, and her brother 
J olm in Scott'.s St. Roaan’s Well. Her life 
was made miserable by her being trapped 
into a marriage with the Earl of Ethering- 
tou, while she was in love with his half- 
brother, Francis Tyrrel. 

Mowcher (mou'chfer). Miss. A kind-hearted 
and amusing dwarf who dresses gentle- 
men’s hair in Dickens’s David Copperfleld, 

Mucklebackit, Elspeth, with son and grand- 
i children. Cliaraeters in Scott’s Antiquary. 

Mucklewrath (muk'l-rath), Habakfcuk. A 
crazy preacher of the Cameronian sect, 

I eager for the slaughter of all the enemies 
of the Lord’s people, in Scott's Old Mor- 
1 tality. 

i Mucklewrath, Jolm. In Scott’s Waverley, 
the smith at the village of Caimvreckan, 

I whose wife was a virago and enthusiastic 
Jacobite. 

Mu'lil. In Babylonian mythology the lord 
of the spirit world, and king of the sphits 
of the earth. Later the god of life. 

Mulmu'tius. A legendary king of Britain, 
said to have been a great lawgiver. 

Mnmbla'zon, Master. A character in Scott’s 
Kenilworth, a connection of the Eobsart 
faiziily, and a great authority on heraldry 
and genealogy, 

Munchausen {mun-cb.a'6n). The name at- 
tached to a collection of most extravagant 
and amusing fictions, corrupted from the 
real name of 'a certain German offlcer(Bsu'on 
Milnchhausen, proii, mundhTion-zn). 

Mzis'grave, Sir Richard. A character in Scott's 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, an English 
knight slain in single combat by Cranstoun 
in the guise of Daloraine. 

Mylit'ta. The Assyrian goddess of the moon, 
and the representative of the female prin- 
ciple of generation, 

Myrrha (miFa). In Byron’s drama of Sar- 
danapahzs an Ionian slave and concubine of 
Sards, napalus, king of Assyria, She Incited 
him to oppose the Median Arbaces, and 
wizen defeated expired with her lord on a 
funeral pyre, which she lighted with her 
own hand, , . 

Mysie (mfzi). Waiting-maid of Lady Mari 
garet Bellenden izz Scott's Old Mortality. 

Mysie Happef. The milleris danghter in 
Scott’s Monastery, .ultimately the ..wife of 
Sir Piei’cie Shafton. . 

Nadgett, Mr. In Dickens’s Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, aman of the most secretive instincts | 


who act.s as a private detective, and ulti- 
mately brings Jonua Chuzzlewit to his 
doom. 

Namtar. Izi Babylonian mythology the 
plague-god, and arbiter of human destiny,^ 
servant of Nergal, 

Nazicy. An unfortunate girl in Dickens’s 
Oliver Twist, kind-hearted and faithful to 
Bill Sikes, who brutally murdered her. 

Nanna. In Scandinavian mythol. the wife 
of Balder, on whose funeral pile she threw 
herself and died when her husband w;is 
unwittingly slain by the god Hbdur. 

Nariaka. In Hindu mythol. hell, which has 
twenty-eight divisions designed for the 
punishment of different degi'ees of wicked- 
ness. 

Narcis'sus. A youth of Greek falile, who fell 
in love with his own image as lie saw it 
reflected in a fountain, aiid pined away 
and died. 

Nathan'iel, Sir. A curate in Shakspere’s 
Love’s Labour 's Lo.st. 

Natty Bumppo. A charactei' in five of Coo- 
per’s novels. See Leatherstocking!. 

Nausicaa (na-sik’ii-a). A izi’incess of the 
PJimacians in Homer’s Odyssey, %vho takes 
. compassion on Dly.sses when shipwrecked. 

NeajZ'a (ne-5'ra). A female name occurring 
in some of the Latin poets. 

Ne'bo. In Babylonian mythology the 
przjphet-god who proclaimed tlze mind 
and will of Merodach, and the god of 
science and literature. 

Nectaba'nus. The dwarf in Scott’s Talisman, 

Neith (na'itli). In Egyptian mythology the 
goddess of wisdom, identified with the 
Qi*eek Athene and the Roman Minerva. 

Nekay'ah. Sister of Rasselaa in Dr. John- 
son’s tale so named. 

Nell. The child heroine of Dieken.s’s Old 
Curiosity Shop, living with her grand- 
father, who has a passion for gambling, 
and at last wanders away -with her into 
the countiy, whei’e both die. 

Nepiielococcygia(uef'e-lo-kok-si3"i-a). Cloud- . 
cuckoo-town, the residence of the birds in 
Aristophanes’s famous comedy The Birds, 
a satire upon Athens and the Athenians. 

Neptune, Nez-eids. See in Diet. 
Nereus{nSTu8). In classical mythologyfather 
of the Water-nymphs, or Nereids. , 

-Ner'gnl. In Babylonian mythology the god 
of the dead. 

Neiis'sa, Portia’s maid in Shakspere’s Mer- 
chant of Venice. 

Nessus. A Centaur who brought about the 
death of Hercules. See Dt'.TAJtiRA. 

Nestor. A legendary king in southern Greece, 
one of those who went to Ti'oy, wise, and 
the longest-lived among men. 

Neuha (nu'ha). A female character in Byron's 
Islazul, married to Toi’quil. 

-Neville (nev'il). Miss. The friend and confl- 
. dante of Miss Hardens tie, in Goldsmith s ■ 
She Stoops to Conquer, nnirried to Mv- 
Hastings. 

Newcoine, Colonel. One of the most pro- 
minent ohzxvacters in Thackeray's; novel 
The Neweonies, brave, siiziple, and good, 
though not overwise. He lo.ses his fortune 
. anti retires to the Charterhouse, where he 
. dies. His son Clive, a fine, handsome 
. yotujg fellow, wdio adopts the profession 
of an artist, long hankers in vain after his 
beautiful, clever, and spirited cousin Ethel 
Newcoine, who is the daughter of a wealthy 
banker, and is intended to marry into the 
nobility. She is brought up to love wealth 
and title, but latterly is married, to Clive. 
Other members of the Hewcome family 
are Introduced, such as the odious Sir 
Barnes, whose ill-treatment causes his wife 
to run away from him. See also Feoeao, 
HorayjMAN, Kkn. . 

Nilielungen (ne'be-lu»g-eu), A race or family 
. in German legend possessed of a great 
ti'easure, and whose name is attached to 
the old German epic the Mbelungenlied 
or song of the Nibelnngs. See SlEdEEIEi), 
CHBIEMHIU), BETOHILD. 

NicMeby, Nicholas, The hero of a novel of 
. same nanze by Dickens, who teaches under; 
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SquBttrs at Dotheboys Hall, Joins the the- 
atrical c(imi)ajiy of Mr. Cnmnnles, and is 
befriended by the brothers Uheeryble. His 
mother, with her ramhiing and maome- 
I'iuent style of speaking, is very amusing. 
His sister Kate is a chariniug young lady; 
his imele Halph is a hard-hearted and 
miserly nionev-leuder, who hangs hiinself 
when his aoheines fail. Siniko, Newman 
Noug.s, Mr. Mantalini, John Browdie, the 
Ken wigs, <%c., also apijcar in the .story. 
Niflheim (nef'l-hira). A region of cold and 
darkness in So.andinaviiui mythology. 

Niobo (Tii'o-he). A (iiieon of elassic story, 
wife of Ainpliion of Thebes and daughter 
(it Tantalus. Because .she e.iulted over 
latona on .'mconnt of her own niiiuercms 
offspring, her children were all slain by 
Apollo and Diana, the children of Latona, 
and herself turned into stone. She is an 
accepted type of grief. 

Nippei', .Susan. An attendant on Florence 
Dombey in Dickens’s Doint)ey and Son, 
good-looking, .slirewd, and sharp-tongued, 
but faithful and alfeetionute ; latteidy 
married to Mr. Toots. 

Niaus (ni'aus). In Virgil's rBiieid a 'Xrojan 
youth who accoiupanied yF.neas to Italjf. 
and fell in attempting to rescue his inti- 
mate friend ISuryalns. The two are pro- 
verbial types of friendship. 

Nixon, C'risfcal. A. eharacter in Scott’s Bed- 
gauntlet, the sullen and saturnine coa- 
ildential servant of Eed.gauntlet, and the 
betrayer of his master and the Jacobites. 

Noggs, Newman. In Diekena’s Nicholas 
Niokleby an extremely odd but kind- 
hearted eharacter, clerk to Ealph Nick- 
leby, and once a country gentleman. 

Norma. The vestal priestess in Bellini's 
opera Norma. 

Norna of the Fitful Head. A striking 
character in Scott's Pirate, posing as a 
prophetess and as having superhuman 
powers, and by most of the people around 
her believed in. Half-crazed by remorse 
\8he had some belief in her own super- 
natural attributes. She was the aunt of 
Minna and Brenda Troil, and turned out 
to be the mother of Cleveland the pirate. 

Norns. The three Fates in Sc.anciin!ivwn 
mythology, representing the Past, the 
. Present, and the Future. 

Norris. A family hi America described in 
Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit, professing to 
de,spi.se distinctions of rank ami title, but 
deeply interested in members of the British 
aristocracy. 

North, Christopher. Pseudonym of Professor 
John Wilson (17S5-1851), author of Noctes 
Ambrosianse, &o. 

Norval. The hero of the eighteenth century 
tragedy Douglas (1756), by the Eev. John 
Home. Norval was the son of Lord Dongl.-is, 
but was brought up as a peasant, and was 
killed by Ins stepfather Lord Ilandolph. 
who was ill ignorance of the relationship. 

Notns. The Latin name of the south wind. 

Noureddiii (nh-red-in'). A eharacter in the 
Arabian Nights, in the story of Noureddin 
and the Beautiful Persian. 

Nmirmahal (ndr-nia-hal'). The Light of the 
Harem (namely, that of Harun al Rashid) 
in Moore's Lalla Rookh. 

Nubbles. See Kit. 

Number Nip. A (Jnome king or mountain 
, i goMinin German tales. 

Nupkins, Mr. .A pompous ignorant mayor 
of Ipswich in Dickens’s Piekwiek Paper's. 

Nnt-hrowii Maid, The. Heroine and title of 
a veiy old ballad. 

Nyclia (ni'di-a). A blind girl in Bulwer 
Lyttoii’,s I,ast Days of Pompeii, 

Nym (niin). A follower of Falstaffs in Shalc- 
spere’3 Merry Wives and Henry V., ,an 
amusing rogue, who latterly gets hanged. . i 


Uakly, Mr, and Iifr.s. Tlie married pair in 
Colraan's play Tlie Jealous Wife. 

.ObadFab.^ A domestic -servant of the Shandy 
family in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. 

ONerou. The king of the fairies, familiar to 
■hs fi'ohi Slmkspere’s Midsummer Night’s 


Dream, celebrated also in a poem by Wie- 
land and an opera by Weber. 

O'Brall'aglmn, Sir Callaghan. A wild Irish 
soldier in the Prussian service, in Macldm s 
Love h la Mode. 

O’Brien. The naval lieutenant in Marryat’s 
Peter Simple, great friend of the hero. 

Obstinate. A eharacter in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progre.ss. 

Oceana (o-si'a-na). The name of a work by 
James Harrington, describing an ideal 
republic similar in idea to the Atlantis of 
Plato. 

Ochiltree (oeh'il-tre), Ed'ie. A ‘blue-gown’ 
or licensed beggar, a shrewd and humorous 
character in Scott's Antiquary. 

O'din. The supreme Scandinavian deity, 
king of gods and men. As god of war he 
holds his court in Valhalla, surrounded by 
warriors who have fallen in battle. He 
has two ravens that sit on his shoulders 
and bring him tidings of all that goes on 
in the world. His wife is Frlgga; one of 
his sons is Balder the Beautiful. 

Odysseus (6-dis'us). The Greek form of 
Ulysses; hence the name of the great Ho- 
meric epic, the Odyssey, which narrates 
the wanderings and adventures of Ulysses 
on Ms way home from the Troj.an war. 
The poem, like the Iliad, is in twenty-four 
books, and in it we read of the Lotus-eaters, 
the Cyclops Polyphemus, tlie enchantress 
Circe, the nymph Calypso, the descent of 
Ulysses to Hades, Scylla and Charybdis, 
the Sirens, the return of Ulysses to Ithaca, 
and his slaughter of the wooers who pes- 
tered his wife Penelope and wasted his 
substance. 

CBdipus (e'di-pus). A legendary king of 
Thebes ni Greece, son of Laius and Jocasta, 
celebrated in tragedy. Unaware of his 
parentage, he unwittingly killed his own 
father, and having answered the riddle of 
the Sphinx obtained the throne of Thebes 
and his own mother as his wife. When 
the real state of matters became known 
Jocasta hanged herself, and CBdipus put 
out his eyes and left Thebes as a poor 
wanderer, attended by his daughter Anti- 
gone. CBdipus is the subjeet of two grand 
tragedies by Sophoolea. 

CEnonc (e-n6'n§), A nymph of classic fable 
married to Paris, iVho deserted her for 
Helen, the famous beauty. 

Ogier (o'zhi-Sr), the Dane, One of the paladins 
or mighty warriors of the Charlemagne 
romances. 

Ogleby (6’gl-bi), Lord. A foppish old noble- 
man in Garrick and Colman’s comedy The 
Clandestine Marriage. 

Ohl'buck, Jonathan. The ‘laird’ of Monk- 
barns, an elderly country gentleman of 
antiquarian tastes, from whom Scott’s 
novel The Antiquary takes its name, a 
confirmed haohelor and contemner of 
women, hasty, sarcastic, and whimsical, 
but shrewd and kind-hearted ; an admir- 
ably humorous portrait. 

Old Curiosity Shop._ The shop which gives 
title to one of Dickens’s novels, kept by 
the grandfather of Little Nell, a weak old 
man who has an infatuation for pming, 
believing that he will make a fortune for 
his grandchild. See NEnn, 

Old Man of the Mountain. A name applied 
to Iniaii Ben-Sabbah (and his successors), 
the chief of a Mohammedan sect, and the 
founder of a Syrian dynasty (1090 A. X).). In 
the west this sect was known by tlie title 
of Assassins, 

Old Man of the Sea. In the Arabian Nights 
a malignant old wretch who managed to 
get himself planted on the shoulders of 
Sindbad, who only gotrid of him by intoxi- 
cating him. 

Old Mortality. A novel by Scott dealing 
with the pergeontion of the Covenanters, 
The real Old Mortality was an old man 
who made it his task to keep fresh the 
tombstones of the Covenanters in oomitry 
churchyai’ds. . \ 

Olifaimt, Nigel. See Glenvakloch. 

Oliver. One of the twelve peers of Charle- 
magne, See ROWLAND. 

Oliv'ia. In .Shakspere's Twelfth Night a rich I 
countess whose love is sought by the Duke 


of Illyria, hut who falLs in love with Vinia 
wlien dressed as a page, and marries her 
brother and counterpart Sebastian. 

Olivia (Primrose). A daughter of the vicar 
in Goldsmith’s Vicar of VLikefleM. Sliti 
elopes with young Squire Thornliill, who 
thinks he deceives her by a mock marriage, 
which is found to be real after all. 

Ol'lapod, Doctor. A warlike country apothe- 
cary and would-be wit in Colmm the 
Younger’s comedy The Poor Gentleman. 

Olym'pus. A mountain of northern Greece 
anciently fabled to be the abode of the gods. 

Omphale (om'fa-le). A queen of Lydia whom 
Hercules served for three years as a slave, 
spinning among her women and dressed in 
women’s clothes, while Omphale kept his 
club and his lion’s skin. 

Ophe'lia. The daughter of Polonius in Shak- 
spere's Hamlet, loving and loved by Ham- 
let, but driven mad by his treatment of 
her and her father’s death. 

Orestes (6-res'tez). A hero of Greek tragedy, 
the son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. 
He killed his mother in punishmeist of his 
father’s murder, and for this crime was i)ur- 
sued by the Furies. His friendship with 
Pylades, who married his sister Elect, ra, 
was proverbial. 

Orgoglio (or-gol'yn). A hideous giant in 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, tlie impersotiili- 
cation of Arrnganee, who overcame tije 
Red Cross Knight and imprisoned him in 
one of the dungeons of his castle. Una. 
hearing of the knight's misfortune, in- 
formed King Ai'tliur, who slew the giant 
and set free the captive. 

Oria'na. The daughter of Lisnarte, a ficti- 
tious king of England in the romance of: 
Amadls de Gaul. She is described as the 
handsomest and most faithful woman in 
the world, and xvas beloved by Amaiiis. 

A name applied to Queen Elizabeth 

in certain poems in her lionour. A lady 

in Tennyson’s b.allad of that name, 

Orion (6-ri'on). A giant and mighty hunter 
of Greek fable, who was blinded as a pun- 
ishment, but recovered his sight by travel- 
ling eastward and e.xposing his eyes to the 
rays of the rising sun. After death he 
became a constellation. 

Orlan'do. One of the paladins of Charle- 
magne, a hero of romance and Italian epic. 
ifoiewMi is another form of the name.-^ — 
In Shakspere’s As You Like It Oi’laiido is 
the name of Rosalind's lover. 

Orlando Furioso. ‘Orlando mad’, an epic 
poem so named by Ariosto. It continues 
the Orlando Iiinamorato of Bojardo, and is 
descriptive of the gallant deeds and adven- 
tures of the paladins of the time of 
Charlemagne, whose nephew Orlando fig- 
ures as the hero. 

Orlick, In Dickens’s Great Expectations, the 
journeyman blacksmith employed by J oe 
Gargery, the enemy of Pip, whom he tides 
to murder. 

Or'muzd. The supreme deity of the ancient 
Persians and the modern Parsees, the good 
spirit who is oi)posed by the evil spirit, 

: : Ahriman, the antagonism of the two being 
a leading pirinciple in the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion. 

Orpheus (orifus). A mythical musician (d 
Greece, who could charm beasts and make 
rocks and woods move to his melody. His 
wife Eurydice having died, be went to 
Hades in quest of iier, and his music so 
charmed the infernal deities that they 
consented to let her follow him, only he 
. must not look behind him till they had 
quite reached the upper w'orld. But Or- 
pheus was too impatient, and thus lost her 
.'for ever, ■ 

Orsino (or-se'no), : Duke of Illyria. Im Shak- 
, V spere’s 'rwelfth Night, the duke who sues 
for the love of the Countess Olivia. 

Orson. See Valentins. 

Orville, Lord. Lover of Evelina in Miss 
Burney’s novel of this name. 

Osbald'istone. A family who appear in 
Scott’s Rob . Roy, the hero of the story 
being Frank Osbaldistone, who is in love 
with and ultimately marries Diana Vei , 

: non. Raslileigh Osbaldistone is the villai'tv 
of the novel, and is killed by Rob Rov, . 
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Osborne (oz'born), Capt. George. In Thack- 
eray’s Vanity Fair a dandiiied, selfish, and 
shallow-hearted young officer, who marries 
Amelia Sedley, and is killed at Waterloo 
after proposing an elopement with Becky 
Sharp. His father, a harsh, purse-proud, 
coarse, and domineering merchant, had 
previously cast him oif because he objected 
to the marriage, Amelia's father having 
become bankrupt. 

O’Shau'ter, Tam. The hero of a narrative 
Iiocm hy Burns, who sees a dance of witches 
—with the devil as their musician — in old 
Alloway Clinrch. He is chased by them to 
the river Boon, and one of them tears the 
tail from his mare Maggie. 

O.si'ris. In Egyptian mythology the sun-god, 
tile source of life and fruitfulness, .and the 
sum of all beneficent agencies, .styled the 
Manifestor of Good, lord of Lords, King 
of the Gods. He was the father of Horus, 
and the husband of Isis. After he had 
been slain by his brother Set, the imper- 
soniflcation of all evil, Osiris became the 
judge of the dead, and his soul animated 
the sacred bull Api.s. Osiris under this 
form thus continued to be present among 
men. 

Osrick. A court dandy in Shakspere’s 
Hamlet. 

Ossian. .A hero of Gaelic and Irish tradition. 

Oswald. Steward to Goneril in Shakspere’s 

King Lear. Cup-bearer to Cedric in 

Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

Othello. In Shakspere’s tragedy a Moor or 
African who commands the Venetian 
forces, marries Desdemona, the daughter 
of a Venetian senator, smothers her when 
led by the devilish lago to believe her un- 
faithful to him, and then kills himself. 

Otran'to, Castle of. The name of a romance 
by Horace Walpole. See Castle. 

©’Trigger, Sir Lucius. A fighting Irishman 
in Sheridan's comedy The Rivals. ‘ A very 
I-iretty quarrel as it stands ' is a phrase of 
Sir Lucius. 

Overreaohj Sir Giles. A proud and unscru- 
pulous rascal in Massinger’s comedy A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts. 

Owen (o'en), Joseph. A character in Scott’s 
Redgauntlet, head clerk to Mr. Osbaldis- 
tone, the merchant, and devoted to 
Francis. 

Oxford, Jolm, Earl of, and his son Arthur. 
Characters, disguised as merchants of the 
name of Philipson, in Scott's Anne of Geier- 
Btein. 


Pao'olet. A dwarf with a magic horse in the 
old story of Valentine and Orson. 

Page, Mrs. In Shakspere’s Merry WiveB a 
lady who joins with Mrs. Ford in making 
sport of FalstafE. Her daughter Anne is 
desired in marriage by Slender, but marries 
Fenton, 

Pal'amon. A knight in Chaucer’s Knight’s 
Tale of Palamou and Arcite. 

Paleinon (pa-IffmoTi). A character in Thom- 
son’s Seasons (Autumn) who falls in love 
with and jnarries ‘the lovely young La- 
vinia ’ who had gleaned in his fields. 

Pal'inode. A sliepherd in Spenser’s Eclogues 
representing the Roman Catholic priests. 

Palimi'rus. The name of JEneas's pilot in 
Virgil’s Jlneid, often used as a general 
terra for a pilot or steersman. 

Pallas. A name of Minerva. 

Pallet. A ridiculous painter in Smollett’s 
novel Peregrine Pickle. 

Pamela (pa-me'la or p.am’e-Ia), The heroine 
of a novel of same name by Richardson, a 
servant who resists her master’s attempts 
to seduce her, and latterly becomes his 
wife. [Richardson appears to have pro- 
nounced the name pam'e-Ia; Pope using it 
long before (after Sir Philip >Sidney), pro- 
nounced it pa-me'la.] 

Pan. Among the Greeks and Romans a god 
of flocks and herds, represented with, two 
horns, pointed ears, and goat’s legs. 

Pancks, A character in Dickens’s Little 
Dorrit, a shabby, dirty little man em- 
ployed to collect rents and exact the ut- 
most farthing from the tenants. 


Pan'darus. In Homer’s Iliad a Lycian who 
fought on the Trojan side, and was a dis- 
tinguished archer. In the medimval story 
of Troilus and Cressida he is represented 
as assisting in bringing the two lovers to- 
gether, and in Shakspere’s play his part is 
the well-known one winch has given rise 
to the word pander. 

Pandemonium. The capital of Satan in Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost. See in Diet. 

Pando'ra. In classical my thol. a woman sent 
by the gods to bring evils upon men as a 
punishment of the theft of fire by Prome- 
theus. Prometheus would not have any- 
thing to do with her, but his brother Epi- 
metheus married her. Later accounts say 
she had a box of blessings, which being in- 
cautiously opened all escaped except hope. 

PangloBS. A philosopher in Voltaire’s Can- 
dlde who believes that all is for the best 
in this tile best of all possible worlds. 

Pangloss, Dr. A ridiculous pedant in Col- 
man’s comedy The Heir-at-Law. See 
Dowlas. 

Panope (pan'o-pe). One of the Nereids. 

Pantag'ruel. An enormous giant, son of 
Gargantua in Rabelais’s famous romance. 
See Gargantua. 

Pamxrge (pa-n6rj'). An important character 
in Rabelais’s romance of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel, a great friend of the latter, a 
drunkard, rogue, and coward, but remark- 
ably clever and amusing. 

Panza, Sancho (siln'cho pkn'tha or san'ko 
pan'za). See Don Quixote. 

Papil'lon, A character in Foote’s Liar, a poor 
critic, who succeeds better as a valet. 

Pardlggle, Mrs. A character in Dickens’s 
Bleak House who exacts contributions from 
her little boys for the African mission of 
Borrioboola Gha. 

Par'idel, Sir. A character in Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, a betrayer of women. 

Paris. The son of Priam of Troy, celebrated 
for passing judgment as to the comparative 
beauty of the three goddesses Juno, Venus, 
and Minerva ; and for carrying off Helen, 
the wife of Menelaus, and thus causing the 

Trojan war. A character in Shakspere’s 

Romeo and Juliet, cousin and wooer of 
J uliet. 

Parisi'na. Heroine and title of a poem hy 
Loi’d Byron. See Hugo. 

Parizade (pa-ri-zffde). Heroine of a story in 
the Arabian Nights, a daughter of the Sul- 
tan of Persia, by the machination of her 
two aunts brought up in ignorance of her 
birth. She succeeded in obtaining the 
talking bird, the singing tree, and the yel- 
low water, and latterly became known to 
her father as his daughter. 

Parley, Peter. Pseudonym of Samuel Good- 
rich, an American writer of children’s 
books. 

Parolles (pa-rol'es). A braggart and coward 
in Shakspere’s All’s Well. 

Parthenope (pilr-then'o-pe). One of the three 
Sirens in Greek mythology. The other two 
were Ligea and Leucosia. She was buried 
at Naples, which is poetically known by 
her name. 

Partington, Mrs. An imaginary old lady to 
whom are assigned many laughable blun- 
ders in the use of words. An anecdote was 
told by Sydney Smith of a Mrs. Partington 
who, during a tempest and high tide, was 
seen with her mop trying to keep the 
Atlantic out of her house. 

Partlet, Dame. 'Phe hen in Chaucer’s Nun's 
Tale and also in Reynard the Fox. 

Pai'tridge. The attendant of Tom Jones in 
Fielding’s novel of this name, faitliful, 
simple, and ignorant of the world, but 
naturally shrewd. 

Par'zival. Ahero of German legend, belong- 
ing to the cycle of King Arthur and the 
Grail. 

Passamonte, SeeGiNBS. , 

PastorePIa. A shepherdess in Spenser’s 
FaSrie Queene beloved hy Sir Calidore. 

Patch. A clever waiting-maid in Mrs. Oent- 
livre’s Busy Body. . 

Patllfiiuler, The. See Leathbestooking. . , : 


Patroc'his. Tlie bosom friend of Achilles in 
Homer's Iliad, slain by Hector. 

PattiesoD, Mr, Peter. Pretended author of 
Scott’s 'Pales of my Landlord, edited by tbe 
equally mythical Jedediah Cleishbothani. 

Patty. 'Phe heroine and title of Bickerstaff's 
Maid of the Mill, married by Lord Aim- 
worth. 

Paul and Virginia. A pair of youthful lovers, 
whose histoi-y is told in St. Pieire’s very 
popular story of same name. 

Pauli'na. Character in Shakspere's Winter's 
Tale, the clever and warm-hearted fiiemi 
of Hermione. 

Pauline Deschapelles. See Desohapelles. 

Pax’illon, Meinheer, with his wife and 
daughter Gertrude, In Scott’s (jiieutin 
Durward. 

Pawkins, Major, An American character in 
Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit, an unscrupu- 
lous speculator and great patriot. 

Peachum (pech'um). A harbourer of thieve.s 
in Gay’s Beggars Opera. His daughter 
Polly is married to Macheath, and is vir- 
tuous in the midst of depravity. See MAG- 
HEATH. 

Peck'sniff. In Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlc- 
wit a sleek, unctuous hypocrite, an archi- 
tect by profession, so thoroxighly imbued 
witii hypocrisy that it has become second 
nature with him. His daugliters are called 
Charity and Mercy, the former a shrew, 
the latter giddy and thoughtless, but 
sobered by marriage with lier scoundrel 
cousin Jonas Chuzzlewit. 

Pedro, Dr. A character in Don Quixote, the 
court physician of Barataria, who regulated 
Sancho Panza’s food and caused the dishes 
set before him to be removed on various 
grounds. 

Peebles, Peter. In Scott’s Redgauntlet a 
disreputable old pauper with a craze for 
litigation. 

Peecher, Miss. A schoolmistress in Dickens’s 
Our Mutual Friend, a neat, precise little 
woman, hopelessly attached to the teacher 
Bradley Headstone. 

Peeping Tom. See GOBIVA. 

Peerybingle, John, and his wife. In Dickens’s 
Cricket on the Hearth a big, honest, warm- 
hearted carrier, married to a wife consider- 
ably younger, whose pet name was Dot. 

Pegasus. The winged horse of the Muses. 
See in Diet. 

Peg'gotty, Clara. Nurse of David Copper- 
field in Dickens’s novel of this name, 
latterly married to Barkis (which see). 
Her brother Daniel is a Yarmouth fisher- 
man, with whom ]ive.s his nephew Ham 
Peggotty and niece ‘ Little Ein’ly ’. 

Pelham (pel'am). The hero and title of a novel 
hy Bulwer Lytton in which is depicted a 
man of fashion— a Charles Surface of tlie 
nineteenth century. 

Pelides (pe-lx’clez). A name of Achillea, from 
his father Peleus. 

Pell, Solomon. An attorney in Dickens’s 
Pickwick Papers, with a rather poor prac- 
tice, though he boasts of his intimacy with 
the lord chancellor. 

Pe'Iops. In Greek mythol. the sou of Tan- 
talus, killed and served as food to the gods 
by his fathei-, who wished to test their 
divine powers. He was restored to life, 
and received an ivory shoulder in place of 
the one eaten by Ceres. His sons were 
Atreus and Thyestes, and the tragic events 
connected with ‘Pelops’ line were famous 
in antiquity. 

Penden'nia, Arthur. The hero ot Thack- 
eray’s novel Pendennis, a young man of 
middle -class rank, somewhat conceited, 
but clever, honourable, and good-hearted, 
who makes his way as a novelist and man 
of letters, and after being engaged to 
Blanche Amory marries his cousin Laura 
Bell. His mother is a singularly sweet 
and good woman devoted to her son. His 
uncle. Major Pendennis, is a diner-out and 
man about town who sincerely worships 
rank and wealth. Pendennis’s chief friend 
is the barrister and publicist George War- 
rington. It is Pendennis who is supposed 
to write Thackeray’s novel The Newcomes. 

Penelope (pe-neFo-pe). The wife of TJlysses, 
during whose long absence from home she 
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is pestered with wooers. Faithful to her 
liushaiMl she jnits them off by saying she 
will w«tl HI) out* till tlie web she hns iii 
hand is Itiii'ihed, and at night unweaves 
wliat shi.) has woven by day, 

PenDather, J.tidv l-’enOoiie. A charaetev in 
Scott's St. Honan’s Well, patniness of the 
well, the uniiianieil daughter of an aai'l 
and the leader of fiishiou in the phice. 

, I'enruddncfc, Roderick. A gentleman in 
: Cmnbftrlaud’s play The Wheel of Fortune. 
A falati friend robs him of his promised 
wife, which sours him of life, hut he nobly 
heaps beiMilts on this friend’s son instead 
of seeking reveuge. 

I’entap'olin. Called ‘of the naked arm’, a 
renowned hui-o of romance, with wlmse ex- 
ploits Don Quixote was familiar. 
Penthesilea (pen-thes-i-le'a). In Homeric 
commentaries and Virgil a queen ul the 
Amazons. 

Pentweazel, Alderman, Ins wife ami family. 
Characters in the farce 'Paste by S. .Foote. 

Pepperpot, .Sir Peter. A character in Foote’s 
.Patron, irritable and very wealthy. 

Peps, Dr. 1‘arker. A phy.sician in Dickens’.s 
Dombiiy and Bon, practising cMoily among 
people of rank. 

Pnrcefore'jt. Hero of an old French prose 
romance. 

Perch. A me.s.senger in the enjploymenl of 
.Mr. Dombey i n Diclceus’s Domliey and Son. 

Percivai, Sir. Oste of King Artiiur’s knights. 

Pertiita. The heroine of Shakspere’s Winter's 
Tale, daughter of leontes, King of Sicily, 
exposed, as a child and brought up as a 
shepherdess, beloved by Florizel. 

Peread (per e-ad), Sir, The Black Knight in 
Tennyison’s Gtareth and Bynette. 

Periek.s (per'i-klGz). 'i'he hero of Shakspertfs 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre, and of a pojmlar 
tale of the middle ages. 

Peris (pS'riz). A race of beings between 
. angek and men in lastern mythology. 
One .of them is the suhjeot of Moore's 
Paradise and the Peri in Lalla Bookh. 

Periwinkh', Sir, A ridieulous virtuoso in 
Mrs. ('entUvre’s Bold Stroke for a Wife, 
duped by Qol. Peignwell. 

Perker. A lawyer in Diekens's Pielavick 
. Papers, a dapper little, roan who acts as 
Mr. Pickwick's agent. : 

: Persephone (par-sef o-ne). The Q-reek equiva- 
: lent of the Eomau Proserpina or Proser- 
pine. 

Perseus (per'sus). In Greek mythol. the 
slayer of the Gorgon Medusa and deliverer 
of Androraechi, the son of Zeros suid Danae. 

. It was by means of Medusa's head that he 
reacued Andromeda, having by it turned 
into stone the sea-monster that threatened 
..'.har, . ." 

Pertolope, Sirfpai-'to-lop). The Green Knight 
.in Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette. 

Pet. Daughter of Mr. Meaglea in Dickens's 
little Dorrit. 

Peter, Lord. The name under which Swift 
satirizes the Pope and the Bomau CaHtolic 
Church in Itis Tale of a Tub. 

Peter Pindar, Pseudonym of Dr, VToleot, 
author of the Lousiad and other satirical 
w.orks.' 

Peter Porcupine. Pseudonym of William 
■ . Oobbett, . 

Peter the Hennit, The personage who led 
the first Crusade. Introduced in Tasso's 
Jerusalem Delivered and Scott’s Count 
Eohert of Paris, 

(Peto. A follower of Falstaff. Bhakspere’s 
1 and ‘2 Henry I V. 

Petowker (pe-to'kfir). Miss. An actress in 
. Dickens's; Nicholas Nitsklehy. . 

Petruchio. (pe-tTo'ohi-6).: The hero of Shak- 
spere's Taming of tlie Shrew, husband of 
the shrew Katharina. 

Petulant. Character in Congreve’s Way of 
the World, a would-be wit and man of- gal- 
lantiy. 

Per'erii, Julian, The hero of Scott’s Peverll 
. of the Peak, with his father Sir Geoffrey, 
and mother lady Margai’et, He was in 


love with Alice Bridgnorth, ami fell iimk-r 
suspicion of being connected with tiie 
Popish Plot. 

Pluoacians (fe-a'shi*anz). An island people 
witli W'honi Ulysses came in contact in his 
wanderings. See AliCiHOtJS, Kacsigaa. 

Pli!c-ilra. AVife of 'Theseus, who fell in love 
with iier stepson Hippolytiis (which see). 

Phiijdria. A female wanton in Spenser’s Faerie 
Qiieeuo attending on Acrasia. 

Phiidthon. See PHAETON in Diet. 

Phantom Ship. See Flyins Dutchman. 

Philan'dor. A character in Ariosto’s Or- 
lando Furioso. See in Diet. 

Pliilas'ter. Hero and title of a play iiy Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. He was in love with 
Arutlmaa, and Enpluausia, vvlio was in love 
with liirn, attended on him disguised as a 
page. 

Philemon. See BAUCIS, 

Philip Firmin. Hero of Thackeray's novel 
The Adventures of Philip, an honest, im- 
pulsive young fellow, whose father, Dr. 
Firmin, is pompous, false, and heartless. 

Philipaon. Name assumed by the Earl of 
Oxford and his son in Scott’s Anne of 
Geier.stein. See OXFOKD. 

Phillips, J es.sie. Heroine and title of a novel 
by Mrs. Trollope, in which she attacks the 
English poor-law system. 

Philoctetes (ft-lok-te'tez). A Greek hero, who 
had been a companion of Hercules and had 
some of this hero’s arrows, without which 
'Troy could not be taken; the subjeot of a 
tragedy by Sojdiooles. 

Philome'ls. A legendary princess of Athens, 
violated by her sister Procne’s husband 
Tereus, and. changed into a ulghtingala, 
Prooue being changed into a swallow. 

Phiz. Pseudonym of Hahlot K. Browne, 
who illustrated Dickens's works, 

Plilegethou (tleg'e-thon). In Greek fable a 
river of the infernal regions. 

Phrobus. An appellation of Apollo the Sun- 
god. 

! Pliiebus, Captain. A character in Victor 
1 Hugo’s Notre Dame, au aristocrat who 
I elierishes a base love for Esmeralda. 

1 Phosphor. 'The Morning; Star. See in Diet. 

Pickle, Peregrine. The hero of an amusing 
novel by Smollett, a young gentleman of 
1 ) 1 - 0 iligate and debased charaoter. See 
HAToinvAY, Pipes, Trunnion. 

Pickwick, Samuel. 'The hero of Dickens's 
Pickwick Papers, in which are narrated 
the diverting experiences of Mr. Pickwick 
and certain members of a club named after 
him, especially Messrs. 'VFirikle, Tupman,. 
and Snodgrass. . 

Picrochok* (pik-ro-kol). In Bahelai.s’ Gai-gan- 
tua a king who has vast projects of con- 
quest. 

Pied Piper of Hanielin. A wonderful mu- 
sician of German legend who pipe.s away 
all tlie rats from the town of Hamelin, but 
is defrauded of his promised reward, and 
tliereiipon pipes away the children of the 
town, who with him enter a neighbouring 
hill and are never more seen. 

Pierre (pe-ar). A conspirator in Otway’s 
Venice Preserved. See Jaffier, 

Pigwiggeii. A fairy knight in Drayton's 
Nymphidia. 

Pinch, A schoolmaster in Shakspere’s 
Comedy of Errors. 

Pinch, Tom. In Dickens’s Martin Oimzzle- 
wit an assistant to Pecksniff the architect, 
who takes advantage of his simplicity and 
unaelflshness, and treats him as a drudge, 
till 'Tom discovers his^ baseness and leave.s 
him, being afterwards befriended by old 
Martin Ohuzzlewit. Tom was a great per- 
former on the organ. His sister Kuth be- 
came the wife of his friend Jolm Westlock. 

Pinchbeck, Lady. In Lord Byron's Don 
Juan, the lady to whom Juan gives Leila 
in charge. ■ - 

Pinchwife, Mr. and Mrs. In tVychoi-ly’s 
Country 'Wife, a husband and bis unsophis- 
ticated young wife whom he introduces to 
town society and jealoUBly. watches. - 


r I Pinkerton, .Miss. In Thackeray's Yhiuity 
Fair, a very majestic lady who kept a 
boarding-school, attended by Amelia Sed- 
ley and Becky Sharp. 

•1 Pip. The iieru <jf Dickens’s Great Expecta- 
tions, whose real name was Piiilip Pirrip, 
l)orn in humble life, and apprenticed to 
the blaclcsTuith Joe Gargery, The ‘Great 
Expectations ’, as it tui'iied out, were 
based ou money that came from Magwitoh 
the convict. Pip was in love with Estella, 
hut she married Bentley Drummle as her 
first husband. 

Pipohin, Mrs. A character in Dickens’s 
Dombey and Son, with whom Paul I)om- 
bey was placed at Brighton. 

Pipes, Tom. In Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle 
a retii-ed boatswaln’.s mate who kept Com- 
modore Trunnion’s servants m order. , 

Pirate, The. Cleveland, in Scott’s novel bo 
named. See CLEVELAND. 

Pisa'nio. Character in Shakspere’s Cyralie- 
line, servant of Poathumus, assists Imogen 
to escape. 

Pistol. A follower of Falstaff in Shakspere’s 
plays, a ranting, swaggering bully and 
coward. 

Pizarro. The Spanisli adventurer Introduced 
in a tragedy by Sheridan of that title. 
Bolla is the hero of the play. 

Placid, Mr. and Mrs. Characters in Mrs. 
Inohbald’s comedy Every One ha.s His 
Fault, the husband being henpecked by 
his wife. 

Pla'g'iary, Sir Fretful. A character in Sheri- 
dan’s comedy The Critic, a vain and irri- 
table playwright. 

Pleydell, Mr. An advocate in Scott’s Guy 
Mannering, shrewd in business, but fond 
of fun. 

Pliable. Chsiracter in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
ProgresSj starts with Christian hut turns 
hack at the .Slough of Despond, 

Pliant, Sir Paul and Lady. In Congreve’s 
Double Dealer, an old husband ruled by 
his wife whose virtue is not irreproachable, 

Plornisb. A plasterer in Dickens’s. Little ■ 
Dorrit, who has the habit of repeating the 
last words of any person speaking. 

Plowman, Piers. The di-eamer in a poetical 
religious .satire by William Langlaud, called 
The Vision of Piers Plowman, 1SC2. 

Pluohe (pluish), Jeames ds la. A footman in 
'Tliaclceray’s Jeames's Diary. See Jeames. 

Plume, Captain. A ch.aracter in Farquhar’s 
Beuriiiting Officer. 

Plume, Sir. A fop in Pope’s Ilape of the 
Look, ‘ of amber snuff-box justly vain, and 
the nice conduct of a clouded cane ’. 

Plummer, Caleb. In Dickens’s Cricket on, 
the Hearth a poor old toy-maker with a 
blind daughter, whom he makes believe : 
they are quite well off and living in good 
style~a pathetic yet humorous portrait. 

Pocket, Herbert, with his father, mother, ; 
and aunt. Characters in Dickens’s Great 
Expectations with whom .Pip the hero is 
associated. - 

Podsnap, Mr., Mrs., and Georgiana, ; Charac- 
ters in Dickens's Our Mutual Friend. M!r. , 
Podsnap i.s very wealthy and respectable, 
and a profound believer in respectability 
and wealth. 

Pogram, Elijah. A bombastic and ridiculous 
American character in Dickens’s Martin ; 
Chuzzlewlt. 

Poins. Companion of Prince Hal and Falstail 
in Shakspere’s 1 and 2 Henry IV, 

Polixenes (po-lik'se-nSz). King of Bohemia 
in Shakspere’s Winter’s Tale, father of. 
Florizel. 

Polo'riius. lord Chamherlaiu of Deiiinark 
in Shakspere’s Hamlet, father of; Laertes ;; 
and Ophelia, garrulous and not without 
wm-klly wisdom, but not so wise as he 
tliiuks. 

Polynices. See Etocles. 

PolyoTbion. Name of a great poem by 
Michael Drayton, in thirty songs or books, 
descriptive of England (1(512-22). 

Polypbe'nms. .A Cyclops or one-eyed gia.\rt 
in Homer’s Odyssey, who imprisoned Hlys- 
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ses and his companions in his cave and 
devoured some of them ; hut the rest 
blinded him when in a drunken sleep and 
escaped, 

Pomo'na. The Eoman goddess of fruits and 
fruit-trees, wife of Vertumnus, 

PompiTia. The unfortunate heroine of 
Browning’s poem The Eing and the Book. 

Ponto, Major. One of the chief figures in 
Tiiackeray's Book of Snobs, a retired officer 
and country gentleman of small estate, 
who is forced into the ranks of the snobs 
tlirough his wife’s ambition to mix only 
with ‘ the county families 

Pope Joan. A woman who, according to a 
once credited but fictitious story, having 
long lived disguised as a man, got herself 
made pope and reigned as such for two 
years (853-866). 

Por'cius. Son of Cato, in Addison’s tragedy 
of Cato. 

Porrex. SeePUEEEX. 

Portia (poi''sM-a). A rich heiress in Sliak- 
spere’s Merchant of Venice, whose father 
has settled that the suitor whom she mar- 
ries must first select from three sealed 
caskets the one which contains her picture. 
Fortunately her lover, Bassanio, chooses 
rightly. Disguised as a learned doctor of 
law she afterwards gives judgment against 
Shyloek the Jew. SeeSHTLOOE. 

Poseidon (po-si'don). The Greek sea-god cor- 
responding with the Eoman Neptune. 

Post'humus, leona'tus. The husband of 
Imogen in Shakspere’s Cymbeline, who too 
rashly believes in the infidelity of his wife. 

Pott, Mr. The editor of the Eatauswill 
Gazette in Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 

Poundtaxt, Eev. Peter. A Covenanting 
preacher in Scott’s Old Mortality. 

Poyser, Mrs. In George Eliot’s Adam Bede 
a farmer’s wife, remarkable for the sharp- 
ness of her tongue, and her pithy and epi- 
gramraatio sayings. 

P, P. Clerk of this Parish. The fictitious 
author of a volume by Dr. Arbuthnot, 
giving what professes to be memoirs of a 
pariah clerk, a worthy who pompously 
chronicles very small beer. 

Pri'am. The King of Troy in the classical 
story of the Trojan war, father of Hector 
and Paris, and husband of Hecuba, slain 
by Pyrrhus. 

Prig, Betsey. A coarse, liquor-loving, month- 
ly, nurse in Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit, 
friend and 'pardner' of Mrs. Gamp, with 
whom, however, she has a famous quarrel. 

Primrose, Dr. The vicar in Goldsmith’s 
famous Vicar of 'Wakefield, a good and 
simple man with amiable weaknesses and 
vanities. His wife is a great housekeeper 
and stickler for gentility. His daughters 
are Olivia and Sophia, his sons George and 
Moses, the latter of whom is simple and 
pedantic, and foolishly gives a good horse 
for a gross of green spectacles, 

Priscilla. The Puritan maiden in longfellow’s 
Courtship of Miles Standish. 

Prisoner of Chillon, The. Bonnivard, in a 
poemby Lord Byron so called. See Chillon. 

Probe. A surgeon in Sheridan’s Trip to 
Searborough, who magnifies his patients’ 
ailments that he may charge the larger 
fees. 

Procne or Progiie (prok'ne, prog'ne). See 
Philomela. 

Prometheus (pro-me'thus), A divine person- 
age of Greek mythology, who brought fire 
from heaven to man, and was punished by 
Zeus (Jupiter), who had him chained to a 
rock of Slouiit Caucasus, where an eagle 
or vulture fed constantly on his liver, which 
was ever reproduced. 

Pro'serpine, Proser'pina, in Greek Perse'- 
phone. The daughter of Ceres and wife 
of Pluto, who carried her off to the lower 
world while gathering flowers in Sicily. 

Pros'pero. The magician and exiled Duke 
of Milan in Shakspere’s Tempest, lather of 
Miranda, and master of Ariel and. Caliban. 

Press, Miss. A character in Dickens’s Tale 
of Two Cities, a domestic in the Manette 
family, who justly causes the death of 
Madame Defarge. 

VoL. II. 


Proteus. See in Diet. 

Proudfute, Oliver. A bonnet -maker in 
Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth, murdered in 
mistake for Harry the smith, whose steel 
cap and coat he had borrowed. 

Provis. Assumed name of Magwitch, in 
Dickens’s Great Expectations. 

Pry, Paul. A meddlesome busybody in Poole’s 
comedy of same name (1826). 

Prynne, Hester. The heroine of N. Haw- 
thorne’s Scarlet Letter. 

Psyche (si'ke). An allegorical personification 
of the soul, a beautiful maiden whose 
charming story is given by the Latin writer 
Appuleius. Cupid fell in love with her, 
hut Psyche had to undergo many trials, 
partly due to the jealousy of Venus, before 
the lovers were finally united. 

Puck. See Goodfellow. 

Puff. A literary quack, ‘ a professor of the 
art of puffing’ as he calls himself, in Sheri- 
dan’s comedy 'The Critic. 

Pullett, Mrs. Character in George Eliot's 
Mill on the Floss, aunt of Tom and Maggie 
Tulliver. 

Pumblechook. 'Uncle of Joe Gargery in 
Dickens’s Great Expectations, a bully or a 
toady as occasion seemed to require. 

Pure, Simon. In Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy A 
Bold Stroke for a Wife, a Quaker who is 
cheated out of a rich wife by Colonel Feigu- 
well, who personates him and passes him- 
self off as the ‘ Eeal Simon Pure’. 

Purgon. A doctor, in Molifere’s Malade 
Imaginaire. 

Pygmalion (pig-ma'li-on), A Greek sculptor 
who Is said to have fallen In love with the 
statue of a beautiful woman he had made, 
and to have had his prayer granted that 
she should be endowed with life. 

Pyke and Pluck. Characters in Dickens’s 
Nicholas Nickleby, toadies and parasites 
of Sir Mulberry Hawk. 

Pylades (pil'a-dez), The bosom friend of 
Orestes. 

Pyramus and Thisbe (pir'a-mus, thiz'bS). In 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses two lovers of Baby- 
lon, whose parents were against their mar- 
riage, and who conversed through a chink 
in a wall. Having agreed to meet at the 
tomb of Ninus, Thisbe arrived first, but 
ran away at the sight of a lioness all 
bloody, leaving her robe, which, Pyramus 
found stained with blood. Thinking her 
dead, he killed himself ; and finding his 
dead body, Thisbe did likewise. 

Pythias (pith'i-as). See DAMON. 


Quackleben, Dr. In Scott’s St. Eonan's 
Well, a tall, gaunt, beetle-browed man, 
‘ first physician and man of science ' to the 
Spa. 

Quarll, Philip, The hero of a story esilled 
The Hermit, relating the adventures of a 
sort of Eobinson Crusoe, who had an ape 
instead of a man Friday; author unknown, 
published in 1727. 

Quasimo'do. The hunchback in Victor 
Hugo’s Notre Dame, 

Queen’s Maries, The. Four lady attendants 
on Mary, Queen of Scots, celebrated in 
ballad and novel. 

Quickly , Mrs. The hostess of a London inn 
frequented by Faistaff in Shakspere's Henry 
IV., garrulous and foolish, and taken ad- 
vantage of by Faistaff, who runs in debt to 
her. 

Quilp. A hideous and malignant dwarf in 
Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop, latterly 
drowned in the Thames. 

Quinap'alus. An imaginary author quoted 
by Shakapere in Twelfth Night. 

Quince, Peter. A carpenter in Shakspere's 
Midsummer Night's Dream who assists in 
the interiude of Pyramus and Thisbe. 

Quixote, Don. See Don QEIXOTE. 

Quodling. Chaplain to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham in Scott’s Peveril of the Peak. 

Quotera, Caleb. The parish clerk, in Col- 
man’s farce The Eeview, or Tlie Wags of 
Wiudsoi’. 


Kab. A dog in a story called Eab and his 
Friends, by Dr. John Brown. 

Eaby, Aurora. A beautiful English girl in 
Byron’s Don Juan. 

Eaoket, Sir Charles and Lady. In Murphy’s 
Three Weeks after Marriage, a married 
couple who quarrel during their honey- 
moon about a game at whist. 

Eackrent, Sir Condy. In Miss Edgeworth's 
story Castle Eackrent. 

Raddle, Mrs. Bob Sawyer’s landlady in 
Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 

Ead'lgund. Queen of the Amazons, in Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queeiie, who makes every man 
that falls into her hands dress himself 
like a woman, and work at sewing, spin- 
ning, &c. 

Eake, Lord. A wild nobleman in Vanbrugh’s 
Provoked Wife. 

Ralph or Ealpho. The squire of Hudibras, 
in Butler’s Hudibras. 

Ralph Eoister Bolster. See Eoistee Dois- 
TEK. 

Baroble, Sir Bobert, and his wife. Charac- 
ters in Mrs. luchbald’s Every One has His 
Fault. 

Eamorney, Sir John. A base character in 
Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth, who assists in 
the murder of the Duke of Botliesay. 

Eamsay, David, and his daughter Margaret. 
Characters in Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel. 
Margaret Eamsay became Nigel’s wife 
after assisting him in his difficulties. 

Randolph, Lord and Lady. Two chief char- 
acters in Home’s tragedy of Douglas. 
Norval was son of Lady Eandolph by a 
former husband, See NOE'VAL. 

Eandom , Roderick. The hero of a novel by 
Smollett, a worthless young fellow who 
has many amusing adventures in different 
parts of the world. 

Raphael (raf a-el). An arohangel who is in- 
troduced in the apocryphal book of Tobit, 
and who takes a considerable place in Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost. 

Ras'selas. A prince of Abyssinia, in a moral 
tale by Dr. Johnson, detained in delightful 
captivity In a certain ‘happy valley’. From 
this he escapes and wan ders over the world, 
but finding no greater happiness anywhere 
else, returns to his old abode. , 

Rateliffe, James. A character in Scott's 
Heart of Midlotliian, a thief who gave up 
his evil trade and was employed in the 
Tolbooth of Edinburgh. He gave Jeanie 
Deans a pass that was of service to her on 
her way to London. 

Eattlin, Jack. A nautical character in 
Smollett’s Roderick Eandom. 

Eavenswood, Edgar. The hero of Scott’s 
tragic romance The Bride of Lammermoor, 
who is separated by her friends from his 
betrothed Lucy Ashton, the heroine of the 
novel, and who, in accordance with an an- 
cient prophecy, peidshes in a quicksand. 

Raymond, Count of Toulouse. A crusader 
introduced in Tasso’s J erusalem Deli vei-ed, 
and in Scott’s Count Robert of Paris. 

Eeady-to-halt. A pilgrim with crutches in 
Bniiyau’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Rebecca. In Scott’s Ivanhoe the daughter 
of Isaac the Jew, the real heroine of tlie 
novel, beautiful, high-principled, bene- 
volent, loving Ivanhoe and persecuted by 
Bois-Guilbert. In Thackeray’s humorous 
continuation of the novel— Rebecca and 
Eowena— Rebecca is latterly married to 
Ivanhoe. 

Recruiting Officer. See Kite. 

Red-cross Knight. A knight in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, who slays a dreadful dragon 
and marries Una. 

Redgauntlet (Sir Edward). The hero and 
title of one of Scott’s novels. He was en- 
gaged in a conspiracy in favour of theToung 
Pretender. Darsie Latimer was his son. 
Other characters are Alan Fairford, Nanty 
Ewart, Peter Peebles, 'W'andering Willie. 

Redlaw. Thehero of Dickens's Haunted Man. , 

Reeve’s Tale, The. One of Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Tales, about a miller who is tric'ked 
by two students. 
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Ew'gan. One of King Lear’s amnatural 
Jaughters, 

Itol'dresal. A character in Swift’s Qalliver's 
Travels, principal secretary of the court of 
•Lilliput. 

llemus. .See BoMPtus. 

Bene (r6-na). King: of Trovence, introduced 
iu Scott's Anae of Geierstein, a patron of 
I-M.iets and minstrels, 

Bauzo. The hero of Manzoni’a Tromessi 
Sposi (Betrothed Lovers). 

Ilestless, Sir John and Lady. A jealous 
couple in MurjAy’s All in tiie Wrong. 

Beynard (or Eenard) the Fox. The hero of 
the old German beast epic, in which 
animals arc introduced speaking and 
acting like human beings, tlie fo-x being 
the cleverest of the whole. 

Ehadamau'thus. A legendary king of Lycia, 
who for his justice was made after death 
a judge in the other world. 

Kliea (re'a). A goddess of the Greeks and 
Eomans, also kiiowm as Cyhele. 

Ehombius. A schoolmaster in Sir Pliilip 
Sidney’s Ta.storal Entertainment. 

Ei<3hlaiid, Miss. A young lady iu Gold- 
smith’s Good-natured Man, to whom she 
is married, 

Eiderhood, Eogne. In Dickens’s Our Mutual 
Ikiend, a ‘ waterside character' engaged 
in drugging and robbing seamen and such- 
like work, drowned by Brailley Headstone, 
who shares his fate. 

Elenzi, Cola di. TheEorann tribune, intro- 
duced in Bulwer Lyttou’s novel so named, 
and iu Wagner's Opera. 

Eigdum-Fnnnidos. A character in Carey's 
burlesque Chrononhotoiithologos, and a 
name hmnoronsly given by Sir W. Scott to 
John Balhmtyne. 

Eigolotto. The mune of an opera by Verdi, 
and of abnltooii wiio figures in it, andwtio 
unwittingly assists iu the abduction and 
murder of ids own daughter. 

Eimini, Francesca da. See FxiAS^CESOA da 
EIMINI. 

Einal'do. A famous hero in Ariosto’s Or- 
hnido Fiirloso, one of Charlem.'tgne’.s pala- 
dins, and cousin of Eolaiid or Orlando. 

Eintheront, Jenny. Servant in Scott’s An- 
tiquary. 

Eip Van Winkle. See Winkle. 

Eivals, The. Title of a comedy by E. B. 
Sheridan, in which the ri vals are, Captain 
Absolute and Bob Acres, Lydia Langiiisli 
being the l.ady of whom both are suitors. 
Sir Lucius O'Tripger is another character. 
See the different entries. 

Eolicrt le Dialde, Duke of Iforinandy. In- 
troduced iu Meyerbeer’s opera Kobert le 
Biable; but the Eobert of opera and legend 
liuB little in common with tiie historical 
Eobert. 

Eobert of Earls. Count. A crusader in 
Scott’s novel so called, the scene of which 
is cliielly laid !it Constantinople. 

Eol)in and Makyne. The hero and heroine 
of an old Scotch iiastoral so called. I 

Eobin Hood. See HoOD. 

Eobins, Jierubbabel. A veteran soldier of 
Cromwell’s in Scott’s Woodstock. 

Eobinson Crusoe. The hero and title of 
Defoe’s famous novel. 

Bob Boy Maegregor. See MAoaaEaOB. 

liobsarfc, Amy. Countess of Leicester, 
heroine of Scott’s Kenilworth, wliich is 

■ . founded on hisfcox’y but makes no pretence 
to historical accuracy. , 

Eoohdale, Sir Simon, and his son Frank. 
Characters in Colman’s John Bull. 

.Eochester, Mr. The principal male char- 
acter in Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre. See ' 
BvaB, 

Eoderick, last of the Goths. Tlie hero of 
Southey's poem, and of Scott’s Vision of ' 
Don Eoderiok. See Julian (Count). 

Eoderick Dim (do). That is ‘Black Eoder- . 
lok', an outlawed Highland chief in Scott’s 1 
Lady of the Lake, wlio is defeated in a des- I 


perate hand-to-hand fight with Fits- J ames, 
that is, the king of Scotland, James V . 

Eoderigo (rod-6r-e'go). A character in 
Shakspere’a Othello, a gentleman m love 
with Desdeinona, a dupe and tool of lago, 
who latterly kills him. 

Eod'omont. A brave but somewhat boastful 
knight. See in Diet. 

Eoe, Eichard. A fictitious character whose 
name formerly appeared in certain Enghsn 
legal proceedings along with that of John 
Doe. 

Eoger de Coverley, Sir. See CoVEBLBy. 

Eoister Doister, Ealph, The hero of the 
earliest English comedy, by McholasUdall, 
printed iu 1556, 

Eokesniith. Assumed name of John Harmon 
in Dickens’s Our Mutual Friend. See 
Hakmon. 

Eo'land. A hero of tales connected with 
Cimrlemagne, whose nephew he was, said 
to liave been killed in the rout of Charle- 
magne’s rear-gnard at Eoncesvalles. See 
Eowland, Orlando. 

Eoland de Vaux, Sir. The hero of Scott's 
Bridal of Trierraain. See Gynexh. 

Eolla. The hero of Sheridan’s Pizarro, one 
of tile leaders of the Peruvians. 

Eoman Fatlier, The. Horatius, the father 
of tlie Horatii in the ancient Eoman 
legend of the Horatii and Curiatii, dealt 
with in Whitehead's tragedy. 

.Eo’ineo. The hero of Shakspere’s well- 
known tragedy Konieo and Juliet, one of 
the Montague familj', while Juliet was a 
Capulet. 

Eom'ola. The heroine of a novel of same 
name by George Eliot, the scene of which 
is Florence iu the time of Savonarola and 
the revival of learning in Italy. Eomola 
is a patrician maiden, the daughter of a 
learned man, and niairies a handsome 
young Greek scholar, Tito Melema, who 
turns out to be self-seeking, unprincipled, 
and altogether unworthy of his noble- 
hut withal perhaps somewhat frigid— wife. 

Eomulus (rom'n-lna). The legendary founder 
and first king of Eome, twin brother of 
Eomna. 

Eusalind (roz'a-Iind). The sprightly and 
charming daughter of the banislied duke 
in Shakspere’s As Eon Like It, beloved by 
Orlando. Dressed in male attire, and ac- 
companied by her cousin Celia and Touch- 
stone the jester/she seeks her exiled father 
iu the forest of Arden. 

Eosaline. The niece of Capulet in Shak- 
spere's Eomeo and Juliet, at one time 
loved by Eomeo. — —Lady attendant of the 
French princess in Shakspere’s love’s 
La bour ’s Lost. 

Eo.samoncl Clifford, or Fair Eosamond. In- 
troduced in many poems and di’amas, 
amongst the rest in Tennyson's Becket. 
The romantic incidents and surroundings 
of her life are ahnost all fictitious. 

Kose, The Gardener’s daughter in Tenny- 
son's poem so called. 

Eosencrantz. A courtier in Shakspere’s 
Hamlet, 

Eosinante (roz'i-nan-ta). Don Quixote’s fa- 
mous steed See Don Quixote. 

Eos.s, Tile Man of. John Kyrie, celebrated 
for his benevolence, introduced in Pope’s 
Moral Essays. 

Eouhignd (rfi-hen-ya), Julie de. The heroine 
and title of a novel by Henry Mackenzie. 

Kouncewell, Mrs. Lady Dedlook’s house- 
keeper in Dickens’s Bleak House. 

Eonnd Table. The large circular table at 
which King Arthur and his knights used 
to sit, giving its name to an order of 
knighthood instituted by the Idng. 

Eowe'ns. In Scott’s Ivanhoe the fair Saxon 
lady whom the hero gets for wife. See 
Eebecoa. 

Eowland (ro'land). Same as EoZand. Eow- 
laud and Oliver were two of the most re- 
nowned of Ciiarlemagne's heroes, an d their 
names became proverbial. 

Eubrick, The Kev. Mr. The Episcopal chap- 
lain to tlie Baron Bradwardine in Scott’s 
Waverley. - 


Enby, Lady. Heroine of Cumberlami's First 
Love, in love with Frederick Mowbray 
befoi-e her marriage, and married to him 
after she became a widow. 

Budge, Barnaby. The hero of a novel by 
Dickens, a half-witted young man, always 
accompanied by a tame raven called ‘ Grip 
He takes an innocent part in the Gordon 
‘No Popery’ riots, and is condemned to 
death, but pardoned. His mother’s life 
was overshadowed liy the knowledge that 
her husband and Barnaby’s father was a 
murderer, skulking about the country in 
danger of his life. 

Eustam. A hero of Persian legend and 
poem. 


Sabri'na. A fabulous princess of ancient 
Britain, said to have become the iiymph 
of the river Severn. 

Sacharissa (sak-a-ris'a). A poetical name 
under which tlie poet Waller sings the 
praises of a daughter of the Earl of Lei- 
cester. 

Sampson, Abel. See Dominie Sampson. 

Sandal'phon. According to an old Jewish 
belief one of three angels who receive the 
prayei-s of the faithful and weave them 
into crowns. 

Sand'ford and Mer'ton. A popular didactic 
tale for boys, written by Thomas Day in 
last century, and recording the doings of 
Harry Sandford and Tommy Merton, and 
their tutor Mr. Barlow. 

Sangra'do, Dr. A doctor in le Sage's novel 
Gil Bias, who prescribes Copious bleeding 
and the drinking of hot water for every 
sort of ailment. 

Santa Claus. A personage of popular myth- 
ology in the United States, represented as 
bringing presents to the young pii Christ- 
mas-eve. The name is equivalent to. St. 
Nicholas, being based on tlie Dutch form 
Smt Mklaas. 

Sarpe'don. A king of Lycia in Homer’s 
Iliad, who went to the Trojan war as an 
ally of Priam and was slain by Patroclus. 

Sawyer, Bob. A roystering yonn g doctor in 
Dickens’s Pickwiclc, close friend of Ben 
Allen, another medical student. 

Scadder. An American land-agent, in 
Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit by who.se 
misrepresentations Martin was led to pur- 
chase land at the wretched settlement of 
Eden. 

Scheherazade or Shahrazfid (shil-C-ra-zad', 
shil-ra-zad'). The bride of the .Sultan Sha- 
riah, and the narrator of the stories that 
form the Arabian Nights. 

Schlemihl (shla'inel), Peter. The hero of a 
short German story by Chamisso, which 
tells how he sold his shadow to a mys- 
terious ‘man in gray’, and the events 
thence following. 

Sorihle'rus, Marti'nus. A fictitious char- 
acter, a man of learning but no taste, the 
subject of humorous memoirs written by 
Dr. John Arbuthuot in connection with 
' .Pope.' 

Scrooge (skroj). In Dickens's Christmas 
Carol, ‘a grasping, covetous old hunks’ 
of a London merchant, who is converted 
to ah entirely diflierent disposition by a 
series of visions or dream pictures he sees 
at Christmas. 

Scrub, A man-of-all-work to Lady Bountiful 
in Farqnhar’s Beaux’ Stratagem. 

Scrubinda. A lady who scrubs pots and - 
pans in Ehodes’.s Bombastes Furioso. 

Seylla (sil'a). In ancient fgeography a rook 
in the Strait of Messina which, with the 
adjacent whirlpool Charyhdis (ka-rib'dis), 
was proverbial as a source of danger to 
mariners, since in trying to avoid the one 
they were liable to encounter the other. 
Seylla was also represented as a hideous 
monster. 

Sebastian, > A character in Shakspere’s 
Twelfth Night, the brother of Viola, ulti- 
mately married to the lady Olivia. See 

Olivia, Viola A character in Shak- 

spere's Tempest. 

Sed'ley, Amelia. One of the two chief female 
characters of Tlmckeray’s V.anity Fair, 
amiable and affectionate, but not clever, 
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and thus very different from Becky Sharp. 
She marries George Osborne, and cherishes 
his memory till she finds how unworthy 
he was, and then marries Colonel Dobbin, 
who had long wooed her in vain. Her 
father, at one time wealthy, became a 
poor, broken-down creature, fruitlessly 
. trying to sell wine, coals, &c. Her brother 
Jos (Joseph), an Indian civilian, was a fat 
and cowardly dands', latterly victimized 
by Becky Sharp. 

Sejanus (se-ja'nus). The hero and title of a 
play by Ben Jonaon, founded on the life 
of the real Sejanus, favourite and minister 
of the Boman Emperor Tiberius. 

Selim. The hero of Byron’s Bride of Abydos, 

in love with Zuleika. A character in 

Moore’s Light of the Harem, husband of 
Hourmahal. 

Seniele (sem'e-le). In ancient mythol. the 
mother of Bacchus by Jupiter. 

Seinir.amis (se-rair'a-mis). A legendary queen 
of Assyria, wife and successor to Ninus, 
and mother of Ninyas. 

: Serapronius. A chaz’aoter in Shzikspei'e’s 
Tiraon of Athens, one of the false friends 

of Timnn. In Addison’s Cato a treaeher- 

: ous friend of Cato, whose daughter lie tried 
to carry off. 

Sensitive, Lord. A character in Cumber- 
land’s First Love who pays court to Lady 
Euby though already married. 

Serapis (se-ra'p's). A deity worshipped in 
Egypt, chiefly by Greek and Eomau resi- 
dents thei'e. 

Sere'na. A maiden in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
attacked by the Blatant Beast and rescued 
by Sir Calidore. 

Set'ebos. A god of tlie Patagonians men- 
tioned in Shakspere’s Tempest, 

Seven against Thebes. See Epigoni. 

SevenChampions of Cliristendom. St. George 
of England, St. Andrew of Scotland, St. 
Patrick of Ireland, St. David of Wales, St. 
Denis of France, St. James of Spain, St. 
Anthony of Italy. 

Seven Sleepers. The sxilyect of a legend 
which tells, how seven Christian youths of 
Epliesus, having taken refuge from perse- 
cution in a cave, were tliere walled up, 
hut were ixxlracirlously made to sleep for 
txv'o or three liundred years. 

Seven Vices, The. Pride, Wratlj, Envy, Lust, 
Gluttony, Avarice and Sloth. 

Seven Virtues, The. Faith, Hope, Charity, 
Prudence, Justice, Fortitude and Temper- 
ance. 

Seven Wise Men of Greece. Bias, Chile, 
CIeoI)ulus, Periander, Pittaens, Solon, and 
Thales, 

Seven Wonders of the World (the ancient 
world). The Pyramids of Egypt, Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon, Tomb of Mansolus at 
Halicarnassu.s, Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
Colossus of Ehodes, Statue of Zeus at Olym- 
pia, Pharo.s or Lighthouse of Alexandria. 

Seyd (sad). A Turkish Pasha, in Byron’s 
Corsair. See Qclnaue. 

Seyton . (se'ton), Catherine, her father and 
brother. Characters in . Scott’s Abbot. 
Catherine was an attendant of Queen Mary 
in her imprisonment, and afterwards mar- 
ried to Iloland Gnome. 

Sgauarelle. , The name given to many char- 
acters in the comedies of Molihre. 

Shac'abac. See Bakmecide. 

Shaddai (shad‘a-i), King. The name under 
. which God is typified in Bunyan’s Holy 
War, 

Shaftoxi, Sir Piercie. A character in Scott’s 
. Monastery whose language is marked by 
the affectation called euphuism. 

ShahmUd. See SCHBHEEAZADB. 

Shallow, Justice. A foolish justice in Shak- 
spero’s Merry Wives, andHenrylV. (second 

....'■■part),'-, 

Shalott', The Lady of. A ballad by Tenny- 
son, the conclusion of which xesenlhles 
That of the Idyll called Elaine. 

Shandon, Captaizi. A literary man in Thacke- 
' ray’s Pendennis, with excellent abilities 
' but easy and self-indulgent, spending much 
' of his time in a debtor’s prison. 


Shandy, Tristram. The titular hero of 
Sterne’s Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, in rrhich, however, his father and 
uncle, 'Uncle Toby’, take the chief place. 
The former (Walter Shandy), a retired 
merchant, is a man of much reading, Imt 
a strange embodiment of whims .and fan- 
tastic notions. Undo Toby, who lias been 
an officer in the army in Flanders, and has 
been wounded, in his childlike simplicity 
and his all-embracing humanity— with the 
mimic sieges that he carries on in his gar- 
den, and the attempts of Widow Wadinan 
to hook him — is one of the finest and most 
genuinely humorous characters in litera- 
ture. 

Shariyah. See Scheherazade. 

Sharp, Becky. One of the two chief female 
characters in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair- 
clever, good-looking, he.'irtless, ambitious, 
and utterly unscrupulous. She m-arries 
Kaivdon Craxvley, is justly discarded hy 
him for her intrigue with Lord Steyne, 
turns adventuress, cheats Jos Sedley out 
of his money, and then becomes respect- 
able. See SEDLEf, OSBOllNB, 

Shepherd, The Gentle. A beautiful Scottish 
pastoral poem hy Allan Eamsay, the hero 
of which, a young shepherd, turns out to 
be of ‘gentle’ blood. 

Shepherd of the Ocean, The. Sir Walter 
Ealelgh, so called by Spenser in Colin 
Clout ’s Come Home Again. 

Shibboleth. A test word of tribeship made 
the criterion by Jephthah to distinguish 
the Ephraimites from the Gileadites at the 
fords of the Jordan: the former not being 
able to pronounce s/i (Judges xii.). 

Sliipton, Mother. The suppositious author 
of certain ancient prophecies. 

Shore, Jane. Tlie heroine and title of Eow'e’s 
tragedy, ha.sed on the life of the real xroinsn 
of this name, mistress of Edward IV. 

Short. See Codlin. 

ShyToeb. The famous Jew In Shakspere’s 
Merchant of Venice, who lends money to 
Antonio, ‘ the merchant ’, stipulating that 
if it is not paid at a certain date he may 
take a pound of las debtor’s flesh instead. 

Siegfried (zeg'fret). A hero of Teutonic le- 
gend, who is celebrated in the German 
epic the Nibelungeulied. Sigurd is an- 
other form of the name. 

Slgismnnda (sij-is-mmTda). In .a story by 
Boccaccio the daughter of a irrince of 
Salerno who poisons lierself when her 
father sends to her the heai't of her lover, a 
page named Giiiscardo. See also Tancred. 

Sikes, Bill. A brutal housebreaker in 
Dickens’s Oliver 'Twist, who murders the 
girl Nancy that lives with him, and gets 
hanged by a rope in trying to escape. 

Silence, A country justice, friend of Jus- 
tice Shallow, in Shakspere’s Henry IV. 

Silent Woman, The. A Comedy hy Ben 
Jonson. See Epxobne. 

Silenus (si-le'nns). In classical mythol, the 
companion of Bacchus, represented as a 
jovial, drunken, sensual, old man. 

Silvia. The lady in Shakspere’s Two Gentle- 
men of Vei'ona who is beloved hy Valentine 
and for a time is persecuted by Proteus. 

Simeon Stylites (sti-li'tez), St. The subject 
of a poem by Tennyson, Simeon being one 
of those fanatics known as ^pillar saints’ 
from spending years on the top of a pillar. 

Simon Pure. A character in Mrs. Centlivre’s 
Bold Stroke for aWife, See Pure (Simon). 

Simple. A character In Shakspere's Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

Simple, Peter. The hero and title of a novel 
hy Marryat. 

Sind'bad the Sailor. A merchant and mariner 
in the Arabian Nights who makes several 
wonderful voyages. 

Singleton, Oapt. The hero and title of a 
work hy Defoe. 

Sirens, The. Sea-nymphs of Greekmythology, 
named Parthenope, Ligeia, and Leucothea. 

Sister Anne. See Anne (Sister), 

Sis'yphns. See Sisyphean in. Diet.. 

SkeggSi Aiiss; Caroline Wilhelmina Amelia, 
The companion of Lady Blarney in Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield. See Blarney. 


Skewton. Hon. Mrs,, and her daughter Edith. 
Characters in Dickens’s Dornliey and Sun, 
Edith being the second wife of Mr. Dom- 
hey. 

Skimpole, Harold. In Dickens’s Bleak House, 
an utterly selfish character, who poses as 
a man of artistic tastes and a child in 
money matters, and takes advantage of 
his friends’ good nature. 

Skurllewhitter, Andrew. A villainous scrive- 
ner in Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel. 

Shackbridge. A mill hand in Dickens’s Hard 
Times who has great influence among his 
fellows. 

Slawkenbergius. An imaginary author quoted 
in Sterne's Tristram Shandy, and repre- 
sented as having a huge nose, 

Slaygood, Giant, In Bunyan’a Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, an evil giant slain hy Greatheart. 

Sleary. A circus proprietor in Dickens’s Hard 
Times, a bibulous, kind-hearted fellow who 
assists the scamp Tom Gradgrind. 

Sleeping Beauty, The. A well-known fairy 
tale, poetized by Tennyson as 'The Dream. 

Slender. A foolish country lout in love with 
‘Sweet Anne Page’ in Shakspere’s Merry 
Wives. 

Slick, Sam. An imaginary Yankee clock- 
maker and pedlar, a shrewd and amusing 
character who figures in several humorous 
narratives by Judge C. Haliburton of Nova 
Scotia. 

Sliders.kew, Peg. An old hag who acts as 
housekeeper to Arthur Gride in Dickens’s 
Nicholas Nickleby. 

Slop, Dr. A narrow-minded and irritable 
medical man in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 

Sloppy'. A character in Dickens's Our Mutual 
Friend, an awkward, nugainly lad who 
turned Betty Higden’s mangle. 

Slough of Despond, The. The miry hole in 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Sloxvboy, Tilly. An awkward, odd-looking 
girl, servant of Airs. Peerybingle in Dick- 
ens’s Cricket on the Hearth. 

Slum, Mr. A poet in Dickens’s Old Curiosity 
Shop who writes to order and for adver- 
tising purposes. 

Slumkey, Mr. A candidate for Parliament 
ill Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 

Sly, Christopher. A tinker in the ‘Induc- 
tion ’ to Shakspere’s Taming of the Shrew, 
who is taken when dead drunk, dre.ssed 
up, and made to fancy liimself a lord. 

Slyme, Chevy. A character in Dickens’s Mar- 
tin Clmzzlewit, one of the Chnzzlewit 
family, a disreputable loafer who affects 
to despise those on whom he sponges, and 
ends hy becoming a police officer. 

Smauker. A pompous footman in Dickens’s 
Pickwick Papers. 

Smelfun'gus. A nickname given hy Sterne 
to Smollett, who wrote a peevish account 
of his journey through France and Italy. 

Smike. An ill-used hoy in Dickens's Nicho- 
las Nickleby, befriended by Nicholas, and 
discovered to he the son of his uncle Il.alph. 

Smith, Henry, alias Gow Chrom. The armourer 
in Scott's Fair Maid of Perth. See Gow. 

Smith, Wayland. In Scott’s Kenilworth a 
sort of blacksmith and juggler with aknow- 
ledge of chemistry. The name and char- 
acter are based on a personage of N orthern 
mythology. 

Snake, Mr. A base scandal-monger in Sheri- 
dan’s School for Scandal who ‘lives by the 
baseness of Ms character’. 

Snawley, Mr. A hypocritical character in 
Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby who aids 
Ealph Nickleby in his designs against r 
Smike. 

Sneak, Jerry, A henpecked husband in 

. Foote’s farce The Mayor of Garratt. 

Sneer, Mr. A malicious critic in Sheridan’s 
comedy The Critic. 

Sneerwell, Lady. A scandal-loving dame in ^ 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal. 

Snevelllcci, Mrs., Air., and Miss. A theatrical 
family in Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby. 

Snitchey and Graggs. Lawyers in Dickens’s 
Battle of Life. 
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Ssiod^rass. Augustus. A poetical .young ihru, 
one of the companions of Air. Pickwick. 

Siroiit, Tom. The tinker in Shakspero’a Mitl- 
awamer Night’s Dre.am. 

Snubbiii, Sergeant. A legal luminary on the 
side of the liefence, in the I'anioua case 
Barilfill against Pickwick, in Dickens’s 
Pickwick Papers. 

Snug. The Joiner in Shakspere’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, 

Sonnam'hula, La. Amina, the heroine of Bel- 
lini's opera so named. See AMINA. 

SophoniB'ba. Tlie daughter of tlie Cartha- 
ginian general Hasdrubal, who took poison 
to escape indignity at the hands of the 
Homans, introduced in various French and 
English dramas. 

Sophro'nia. A learned young lady in Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of the World. 

Sosia (so'zi-a). A slave of Amphitryon in 
Plautus’s comedy of this name, puzzled 
by the god Mercury assuming his form, 

Sowerherry. The undertaker to whom Oliver 
was apprenticed in Dickens’s Oliver Twist. 

Spnrsit, Mrs. An aristocratic lady, house- 
keeper to Air. Bouuderly in Dickens’s Hard 
Times. 

Spenlow and Jorkins. In Dickens’s David 
; Copperfleld a firm of proctors to whom 
David was articled. Jorkins had little 
share in the busineas, but was represented 
. hy Spenlow as very strict and stern, and 
as setting Ms face against any lenient or 
indulgent , course that he himself would 
otherwise incline to adopt. 

Spens, or Spence, Sir Patrick. The subject 
of a famous old Scotch ballad which relates 
how Sir Patrick and all on board his ship 
were wrecked and drowned on their way 
home from Norway. 

Spitfire, Will. A page in Scott’s Woodstock. 

Sporus. A name imder which Pope satirizes 
Lord Hervey. 

Square. Sea Thwaokpsi. 

Squeera. In . Dickens’s Nicholas Nicicleby 
the ignorant and brutal Yorkshire school- 
master of Dotheho.vs Hall. His wife was 
as had aa himself,, and his daughter and 
son were worthy of their pai-ents. 

Squint. A lawyer in Goldsmith’s Citizen of 
. the World who mites speecheafor members 
of parliament and can speak upon every 
topic. 

Standish, Miles. The 'puritan Captain’ in 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, 
who WOOS the maiden Priscilla by proxy, 
but liis proxy, John Alden, gains her favour 
for himself. 

atareleigh, Justice. The judge in Dickens’s 
^iclcwiclc whom i)h0 suil/ 

came. 

Statira (sta-tPra). Daughter of Darius and 
wife of Alexander the Great, introduced 
in many plays and romances. 

Staunton, Bev. Mr., hia son George, who be- 
comes Sir.George, and Lady .Staunton, for- 
merly Efde Deans. Characters in Scott's 
Heart of Midlothian. See DEANS. 

Steeuson, Willie. 'Wandering Willie the 
blind fiddler, and his wife Maggie, char- 
acters in Scott’s Eedgauntlet. 

Steerforth. A young man of wealth who 
leads ‘little Ern’ly’ astray, in Dickens’s 
David Copperfield, and is drowned in a 
sliipwreck at Yarmouth, where Ham Peg- 
gritty is also drowned trying to rescue him. 

Stella. A poetical name given by Swift to 
Esther Johnson, a young lady with whom 
: . rha was long on most intimate terms. 

Stentor. A Greek herald with a loud voice, 
who took part in the siege of Troy. See in 
;.:.Diet.; 

Steph'ano. A drunken butler in Shakspere’s 
'Tempest, 

Stephen (stB'vn), Master, A conceited, lying, 
dishonest character in Ben Jonson’s Every 
Man in hia Humour. 

Steyne (stan). Marquis of. A great English 
nobleman, who figures in Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair, and also appears in Penden- 
nis— proud, sarcastic, irreligious, sensual, 
despising his toadies yet accepting their 
attentions, heartless in pursuit of plea- 


sure, vet maintaining a I’eputnhle positum 
in society and the world at large. His 
intrigue with Becky Sharp caused lior hus- 
Viaiul to discard her. 

Stiggins. A hypocritical dissenting preacher 
in’ Dickens’s Pickwick, given to the con- 
sumption of strong waters, and dipped m 
tlie horse-trough by Old Weller. 

Stranger. The. A once popular play altered 
from a German one of Kotzebue. lUe 
.Stranger, Count Waldbourg, led a wander- 
ing life, embittered by the desertion of his 
yoiiug wife. Latterly, when she was pusawg 
under the name of Mrs. Haller, he met hei’, 
and the pair became reunited. 

Strap. The faithful friend and attendant 
of Bodericic Random {see BANDOM), who 
shows liim but little gratitude for many 
services rendered. 

Strephon (strS'fon). The name of a shepherd 
in Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia ; often used 
in a genertd sense for a rural swain, aa in 
Pope’s Piistorals, 

Strickalthrow (strik'al-thr6). Merciful. A 
bloodthirsty Scottish soldier and theolo- 
gian in Scott’s Woodstock. 

Strong, Dr., and his young wife. Characters 
in Dickens's David Copperfield. David was 
a pupil of the doctor, who was a sciiool- 
master and a great scholar. 

Struld'brugs. Wretched beings described in 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, living in Lugg- 
nagg, who cannot die, but suffer from the 
infirmities of old age. 

Stryver. A pushing, vulgar barrister in 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities. 

Styx. See ScrGlAN in Diet. 

Subtle. ‘The Alchemist', in Ben Jonson's 
play of that name, the quack who swindles 
Sir Enicure Mammon and others througli 
liretehces of discovering the philosopher’s 
stone. , 

Suddlechop, Dame Ursula. In Scott’s For- 
tunes of Nigel a barber’s wife who sold 
perfumes, essences, ifcc., to the ladies of 
quality and carried on other branciies of 
business of a dark and criminal nature. 

Sulky, Mr. In Holcroft's Bead to Enin a 
banker who lends timely aid to Mr. Dorn- 
ton. 

Sullen, Squire, and his wife. An ill-mated 
couple in Earquhar’s Beaux’ Strat.'igem. 
The squire was a sou of Lady Bountiful. 

Surface, Charles. A spendthrift but good- 
heai’ted fellow in Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal. His brother Joseph is a plausible 
hypocrite who professes much prudence 
and benevolence. 

Surgeon’s Daughter, The. Menie Gray in 
Scott's novel of that name. 

Surly. A character in Ben Jonson’s Al- 
chemist who does not believe in Subtle 
the quack. . 

Susanna. A servant in the Shandy family in 
Sterne's 'Tristram Shandy. 

Sweedlepipe, PauL A little barber and bird- 
fancier in Dickens's Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Swidger, 'William. A character in Dickens's 
Haunted Man. 

Swiv'eller, Dick. The light-hearted and 
amusing shahhy-genteel clerk to Sampson 
Brass in Dickens's Old Cariosity Shop, 
who latterly comes into a small annuity 
and marries ‘The Marchioness’. 

Sye'orax. A foul witch mentioned in Shak- 
spere’s Tempest, mother of Caliban. 

Syntax, Dr. The hero of Goombe’s humorous 
Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Pic- 
turesque, 1812, and of two other Tours— a 
simple, inexperienced clergyman. 

Syphax(8rfaks). A soldier in Addison’s Cato 
wlm went over in battle to Cresar’s side. 

Syrinx (si'ringks). A nymph beloved by Pan. 


Tackleton. A surly, hard-hearted toy-seller 
for whom Caleb Plummer worksin Dickens’s 
Cricket on the Hearth. 

Tadpole and Taper. Electioneering agents 
in Disraeli’s novel Coningsby. 

Taffril, Lieut. A naval ofiSeer in Scott's Anti- 
quary, in love with Jenny Gaxon. 


Talisman, The. Tlie title of a novel by Sir 
Walter Scott, the scene of which is laid in 
the Holy Land, Bichard Cosur de Lion and 
other crusaders being introduced (includ- 
ing Kenneth, prince of Scotland), a.s well 
as Sahidin, iSc. The talisman was a pre- 
cious stone or pebble which imparted heal- 
ing properties into water in which it was 
dipped. 

Ta'lus. A wonderful man of iron in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, who had an iron flail with 
which he executed summary justice. [Spen- 
ser’s Talus is based on the classical TalOs, 
a brazen man made by Vulcan.] 

Taiu'erlane. 'The great Asiatic conqueror, 
hero of Bowe’s tragedy so named. Tam- 
burlaine the Great is also the title of a 
tragedy by Marlowe (in part at least). 

Tamora (tam'o-ra), Queen of the Goths in 
Shalcspere’s Titus Audi'onicus. See Aaron. 

'Tancred. A crusader in 'Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered, beloved by Erminia, by whom he 

is tenderly nursed when wounded. The 

hero of James Thomson’s tragedy Tancred 
and Sigisniunda. 

Tanner of Tannvorth, The. Hero and name 
of an old ballad. 

Tannhiiltser (tto'hoi-zer). In German legend 
a knight who gains admission into a hill 
where ‘Venus holds her court, and there 
remains for years sunk in sensual delights. 
Being at last allowed to go, he repairs to 
Borne to seek absolution from the pope, 
but is refused, and thereupon returns and 
is no more seen. 

Tan' talus. See Tanitalizb in Diet. 

Taplcy, Mark. In Dickens’s 3Iartin Chuzzle- 
wit the hnmhle friend who accompanies 
young Martin to America, and whose pride 
in life it is to keep 'jolly' in the most de- 
pressing circumstances. 

Tappertit, Simon. A conceited and ridicu- 
lous shrimp of an apprentice in Dickens’s 
Barnaby Budge, employed by Varden the 
locksmith, aiid having designs on his 
daughter Dolly. 

Tartuffe (tar-tlif). A hypocritical priest in 
Molifere’s comedy of same name; hence 
anyone who uses religion as a cloak. From 
this comedy BiokerstafI modelled The 
Hypocrite. 

Tattle. A despicable and contemptible beau, 
in Congreve’s Love for Love. 

Tattyeoraro. A passionate girl in Dickens's 
Little Dorrit. 

Teazle, Lady. 'Tlie heroine of Sheridan’s 
School for Scandal, wife of Sir Peter Teazle, 
who is much her senior. She is ignorant 
of the world, thoughtless and imprudent, 
and thus gives I'i.se to scandal though really 
fond of her Imsliand. 

Telemachus (te-Ieiii'a-kiis). Son of TJIysaes, 
of whom, when he had been long absent 
after the fall of Troy, Telemachus w'ent 
in quest, accompanied by Minerva in the 
form of Mentor. 

Tempest, Lady Betty. A character in Gold- 
sinith’.s Citizen of the World, a lady who is 
left .an old maid owing to her high-flown 
notions regarding a suitable husband. 

Tempest, The. A play of Shakspere’s in which 
Prospero, Miranda, Caliban, Ariel, &o., ap- 
pear. 

Tereus (te'rus). See Philomela. 

Termagant. A maid-servant in Murphy’s 
Upholsterer w'ho mangles the big words 
she is fond of using. 

Terpsichore. See in Diet. 

Tethys (tc'tliis). In Greek mythology a 
daughter of Uranus and wife of Oceamis; 
sometimes used figuratively for the sea, 

Teucer (tu'sfir). A Greek warrior in the 
Trojan war, the best archer among the 
Greeks. • 

Tenfelsdrockh (toi'felz-drek), Herr. The hero 
of Carlyle’s Sartor Eesartus, a learned 
German professor of things in general, 
who exj>ounds a new philosophy ~ the 
philosophy of clothes. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw. The hero of Jane 
Porter’s novel of that name. 

Thais (tha'is). An Athenian courtesan intro- 
duced in Dry den’s Alexander's Feast. 
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Thaisa (tha'i-sa). The wife of Pericles in 
Slialtspere’s Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 

Thal'aba. A destroyer of evil spirits and 
sorcerers in Southey’s poem Thalaba the 
Destroyer. 

Thalia. See in Diet. 

TliamTnuz. An ancient Syrian deity, equi- 
valent to the classical Adonis. 

Thdlhme (ta-lain'). Abbey of. An institution 
in Babelais’s romance of Q-argantua, where 
, all good tilings may be enjoyed, and whose 
motto is ‘Do what you will’. [The name 
is from Sr.' ihdSma, will.] 

Tlie'mis. The Sreek goddess of justice. 

Thersitea(ther-si'tez). The ugliest and moat 
scurrilous of the Greeks in the Trojan war. 

Theseus (thd'sus). A famous legendai'y king 
of Athens who overcame the Centaurs and 
slew the Minotaur by the assistance of 
Ariadne, wdiom he afterwards deserted. 

Thetis (the'tis). A sea-nymph of Greek 
mythol., mother of Achilles by Peleus. 

Thisbe. See PrEAMTJS. 

Thonialin (thom'a-lin), A shepherd in Spen- 
ser’s Eclogues. 

Thomas the Bhymer. See EROEliDOra. 

Thopas, Sir. The hero of Chaucer’s Eirae of 
Sir Thopas, a burlesque on the ancient 
poetic romances of chivalry. 

Thor. See in Diet. 

Tliornhill, Squire. A dissolute young man 
in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, who 
abducts the vicar’s daughter Olivia, and 
goes through what he thinks is a mock 
marriage with her, but it turns out to be 
binding. His uncle, on whom he is de- 
pendent, passes himself off as Mr. Bur- 
chell (winch see). 

Ilioi'iiton, Captain. An English officer in 
.Scott’s Eob Eoy. 

Thumb, Tom. A minute dwaiT of popular 
legend, said to have lived in King Arthur’s 
time. He is known in the popnlar tales of 
France and Germany as well as England. 
There is an English history of him dated 
1021. Fielding wrote a burlesque on the 
subject. 

Thu'rio. A character in Shakspere’s Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, a foolish rival of 
'V’'alentine, 

Thwaokum and Square. In Fielding's Tom 
Jones two members of Mr. Allworthy’s 
household, the former engaged as tutor to 
young Jones and Bllfll. The Eev. Mr. 
Thwackum’s moral system was based en- 
tirely upon the precepts of revealed re- 
ligion and tiie ‘divine power of grace'; i 
whereas Square was a philosopher, and 
his morality was derived from ‘the natural 
be.auty of virtue, and the eternal fitness 
of things.’ They were alike in being nar- 
row-minded pedants, without a spark of 
real goodness between them. 

Thyestes (thi-es'tez). Son of Pelops and 
brother of Atreus, ate in ignorance the 
flesh of his own son, served ui3 to him by 
Atreus out of revenge. 

Thyrsis (thir'sis). A herdsman in the Idylls 
of Theocritus, and in Virgil’s Eclogues. 
Matthew Arnold has written a poem of 
that name to rhe memory of his friend 
Ai’thur Hugh Clough. 

Tibbs, Beau. Sea B32AU Tibbs. 

Til)'ert. The cat in the beast epic Eoynard 
the Fox. 

Tigg, Montague. A shabby-genteel and amus- 
ing cliaracter in Dickens’s Martiia Chuzzle- 
wis who blossoms out into a nnm of fashion 
and wealth, these pretensions being sup- 
ported hy carrying on a bogus insurance 
company. He is murdered by Johas 
; ; Chuzzlewit. 

Tilburiua (til-bu-rFna). Daughter of the 
governor of Tilbury Fort, a character in 
the burlesque tragedy introduced in Sheri- 
dan’s comedy The Critic. 

Ti'mon. A misanthropical Athenian, the 
hero of Shakspere’s Timon of Athens. 

Tim Syllabub (sil'a-bub), A shabby, cheery, 
amusing character m Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of the World. 

Tinderbox, Miss Jenny. An old maid in 
Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World. 


Tinsel, Lord. A naiTow-minded aristocrat in 
Sheridan Knowles’s Hunchback. 

Tintagel (tin-tag'el). The legendary birth- 
place of King Arthur, a strong castle on 
the cliffs of Cornwall still represented by 
extensive ruins. 

Tinto, Dick. A very mediocre artist de- 
scribed in the introductory chapter to 
Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor. 

Tippins, Lady. A ridiculous old lady posing 
as something of a belle in Dickens’s Our 
Mutual Friend. 

Tiresias (ti-re'si-as). A celebrated blind 
soothsayer of Greek fable. 

Tisiphone (ti-si£'o-ne). In classical mythol. 
one of the three Furies. 

Tita'nia. The queen of the fairies and wife 
of Oberon. 

Titanides (ti-tan'i-dez). Giantesses, or female 
Titans, daughters of Heaven and Earth. 

Tl'tana. A race of giant Greek deities who 
warred against Saturn and Jupiter, and 
were thrown Into Tartarus. 

Tite Barnacle. The head of the Circumlo- 
cution Office in Dickens's Little Dorrit, a 
caricature of heads of governmeut depart- 
ments. 

Tltho'nus. A young man of whom Aurora 
is fabled to have been enamoured and 
whom Jupiter made immortal, but as he 
was not also endowed with perpetual 
youth he withered away and was changed 
into a cicada. 

Tltmarsh, Michael Angelo. An assumed 
personality under which some of Thack- 
eray’s works were written, such as Dr. 
Birch and liis Young Friends, The Kickle- 
burys on the Eliine, <fcc. Tltmai'sh’s 
cousin Samuel is the hero of the story 
called The Great Hogarty Diamond. 

Titmouse, Tittlebat. The hero of Ten Thou- 
sand a Year, a novel by S. Warren, Q.C. 

I He is a vulgar, ignorant linen-draper's 
assistant who is discovered to be the heir 
of a flue estate and ousts the present pos- 
sessor of it; but he falls again from his 
high position when a flaw is discovered in 
his title. ! 

Tito Mele'ma. The chief male character in 
George Eliot’s Eomola (which see). 

Toby, Uncle. A character in Sterne’s Tris- 
tram Shandy. See Shandy. 

Todd, Laui’ie. The hero and title of a novel 
by Galt, a story of Canadian settlers’ life. 

lodgers, Mrs. Keeper of a London board- 
ing-house for commercial gentlemen in 
Dickens's Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Tom Jones. The hero and title of a novel 
by Fielding. See Jones. 

Tom Scott. The boy employed by Quilp in 
Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop. 

Tony Lumpkin. A character in Goldsmith’s 
She Stoops to Conquer. See Lumpein. 

Toodle. A fireman to an engine in Dickens’s 
Dombey and Son. His wife was Wet nurse 
to young Paul Dombey. 

Toots, Mr. In Dickens’s Dombey and Son a 
well-to-do young man, warm-hearted and 
unselfish, but rather scatter-brained, who 
thinks himself dreadfully in love -with 
Florence Dombey; but this, to use his 
favourite expression, ‘is of no conse- 
quence’. 

Topsy. An amusing young slave gM in Mrs. 
Stowe's Uncle 'Tom's Cabin. 

Torquil of the Oak. A seer and chief of the 
elan Quhele in Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth. 

Touchstone. A wise and witty clown in 
Shakspere’s As You Like It, 

Touchwood, Lord and Lady. A married 
couple in Congreve’s Double Dealer. The 
lady is in love with her husband’s nephew, 
who rejects her advances and incurs her 
.enmity.v 

Towneley, Lord andlady. In Vanbrugh's Pro- 
voked Husband an aristocratic couple of 
whom the wife is flighty and fond of 
gambling and pleasure, but latterly sees 
herfolly.' 

Tox, Lucretia. An old maid in Dickens’s 
Dombey and Son who has hopes of an offer 
both from Mr. Dombey and Major Bag- 
stock.' 


Traddles. A frisnd of David’s in Dickens’s 
David Oopperfleld, diHtingiii.sJicd wlicn at 
school by his fondness for drawing skele- 
tons. He takes a high position in the legal 
profession. 

Tra'nio. A character iii Shakspere’s Taming 
of the Shrew. 

Trapbois. A miser, witii his daughter Martha, 
in Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel. 'J'he funner 
is murdered, the latter marries Eichie 
Moniplies. 

Trapper, The. Natty Bumppo’s name in 
Cooper’s Prairie. See LEATHEBSlOOKlNfl. 

' Trent, Nelly. See Neii,, 

Tresham, Mr, A character in Scott’s Bob 
Eoy, partner of Mr. Osbaldistone the mer- 
chant. 

Tressiiian, Edmund. The rejected lover of 
Amy Eobsart in Scott's Kenilworth, a man 
of iiigh character, 

'Trierniain, The Bridal of. A poem bj' Scott, 
the subject of which is the marriage of De 
Vaux with Gynetlx (which see). 

Trim, Corporal. An old soldier acting as 
servant to Uncle Toby in Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy, simple, ignorant, honest, and affec- 
tionate. 

Trin’ciilo. A jester in Shakspere’s Tempest. 

Triptol'enius. An ancient Greek patron of 
agriculture and inventor of the plough, a 
special favourite of Demeter or Ceres. 

Trismegistus. See Hebmbs TEiSMEaisius. 

Tris'tram, Sir. A knight of King Artlxur's 
coxxrt and a famous liero of medimval ro- 
mance; lover of Isolde, wife of his uncle, 
King Mark of Cornwall. He appears in 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, and also 
in Matthew Arnold’s poem Tristram and 
Iseult. 

Trivia (tri'vi-a). A name of Diana. The title 
of a poem by Gay. 

Troil, Magnus. A wealthy Shetlander in 
Scott’s Pirate, with two charming daugh- 
ters, Minna and Brenda. 

Tro'ilus. A son of Priam of Troy, represented 
in post-classical times as in love with 
Cressida. Chaucer in his poem Troilus and 
Creseide, and Shakspere in Troilus and 
Cressida deal with tliis story. 

Trotter, Job. A sly, hypocritical character 
in Dickens’s Pickwick Papers, the friend 
and henchman of Jingle. 

Trotty Veck. In Dickens’s Chimes, a ticket- 
porter designated ‘ Trotty ’ because always 
on the trot, a kindly-disposed old man 
who has a dream on Nexv Year’s Eve in 
which the church bells take a part. 

Trotwood, Mrs. Betsy. The aunt of David 
Oopperfleld in Dickens’s novel of thatname, 
kind-hearted and strong-minded. 

Troy. See liiUnsr. 

Trul Tiber, Parson. A coarse ignorant clergy- 
man in Fielding’s Joseph Andrews. 

Trunnion (trun'yon), Commodore. An old 
retired sea-dog in Smollett’s Peregrine 
Pickle, whose household arrangements are 
made to coincide as far as possible with 
those on board ship, his servants being 
made to keep the watches and sleep in 
hammocks. See HATCH-iVAY, Pipes. 

Tnbal. A Jew in Shalrespere's Merchant of 
Venice, friend of Shylock. 

Tuck, Friar. See Friab Tuck. 

Tug, Tom. An honest young waterman in 
Dibdin’s comic piece The Waterman (1771). 

Tulkinghorn, Mr. Alawyer in Dickens’s Bleak 
House, murdered by a French lady’s-maid. 

TulTiver. The name of a family with whose 
fortunes George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss 
deals. The chief characters are the brother 
and sister, Tom and Maggie Tullirer, who 
at the close of the book are both drowned 
together in the Floss. 

Tupman, Mi’. Tracy. One of the companions 
of Mr. Pickwick, rather fat, but a bit of a 
dandy and an admirer of the ladies. 

Turpin. A base knight in Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene. 

Turpin, Dick. A highwayman, introduced 
in Ainsworth’s Eookwood. in which his 
ceie'brated ride to York is described. 
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Tiu-'roydrop, ilr. In Diolseiis’s Bleak Honau 
II vain and seUlsb diiucins-idaster who iipea 
the priuce-rngent (George IV.), poses as a 
inastiei' of deportnietit, aad eelflsWy lives 
on his son’s eiiruings. 

Twciiilow, ifr. A inild, inoffeuslvo old 
gentleman with some aristocratic connec- 
tions. on which accnimt he is often invited 
to dinner by the Veneerings, in Our Mutual 
Friend, by Dickens. 

Twist, Oliver. Hero of Dickens's novel of 
same name, a boy of good parentage 
brought up in a workhou.se and thrown 
among thieves in London, but always 
geutlei and lunoeent. 

'J'witcher, Jemmy. ■ A scoundrelly highway- 
man in Gay's ISeggar’s Opera, w'ho at last 
' peaches ' on the more gentlemanly rogue, 

• Captain' Macheath. 

Tylialt (til)'('ilt). A fiery young Capulet in 
Shnkspere’s Eomeo and Juliet, who slays 
iNfercutio and is slain by Borneo. 

Tyr (ter). In Scandinavian mythol. the god 
of war, son of Odin and brother of Thor, 

Tyrrell, Frank. A character in Scott's 8t. 
Bonan’s W ell, in love with Clara Mowbray. 

Ddolpho. A vast and gloomy castle which 
figures in Mrs. Badoliife's novel The 
Mysteries of Hdolp^ 

TJgolino 0-g5-l§'n5). A nobleman of Pisa 
who, being defeated by his political oppo- 
nents, was starved to death along with two 
sons and two grandsons ; a dreadful story 
treated hy Dante and other ivritera. 

Dllin, Lord. The father of the daughter 
who was drowned when eloping with ‘the 
Chief of Ulva’s isle ’ in lord Ullin's Daugh- 
ter, a poem by Campbell 

Ulrica (ul-ri'ka). An old beldame, daughter 
of a Saxon thane in Scott's Ivahhoo. 

Ulysses (u-lis'sez, in Greek Odyssens, 5-iUs'- 
fls). King of Ithaca, one of the heroes of 
the Trojan war, hushand of Penelope and 
father of Telemachus ; his wanderings after 
the war form the subject of the Odyssey. 

' Seo'OBYSSBVS. 

Umhriel (um-brel'). A sprite in Pope 's Eape 
of the look. 

Una (5'na). A lovely damsel in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, a peraoniflcatiou of truth. 

. She is introduced as riding on a white ass, 
and leading a lamh; and she comes to the 
court of the fairy queen Gloriana to get a 
champion to slay a destructive dragon, 
the Red Cross Knight being accordingly 
Sent with her. When separated from the 
Red Cross Knight a lion fawns on her and 
becomes her attendant, latterly she Is 
married to the Bed Cross Knight. 

TJncas. The Indian name of Deerfoot, in 
■ Cooper's novels, Last of the Mohieahs, 

: Pathttndor, Pi'airie. 

Uncle Toby. SeeSHAsnr. 

Uncle Tom. A negro slave, the here of Mrs. 
Stowe’s novel of same name, depicting the 
evils of slavery in the U. States. 

Undine (uu'din, Germ, pn-de'iA), A water- 
nymph or sylph, heroine of a charming 
; German story by KouquA 

Urania (u-ra'ni-a). The Muse who presided 
over astronomy, . 

Uranus(u'ra-nua). AGreekdeity, repre-seuted 
as the most ancient of the gods, thefatiier 
Of Cronos or Saturn and grandfather of 
Zeus or Jupiter. The name means literally 

.'■-'/heaven.' ' 

Uriel (fi'ri-el). An archangel in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, one of the seven who stand 
nearest God’s throne, regent of the sun, 

■ : and sharpest-sighted of aU the angels, 

Ursula (m''au-la). An attendarit of Hero in 
Shakespere’s Much Ado About Nothing. 
— — The mother of Elsie in Longfellow's 
Golden Legend. 

U'ther. - A iesendary king of Britain, father 
of King Arthur. 

Uto''pla, See in Diet. 

Uzziol (uz'i-el). An archangel in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. 


Vel'entine. One of Shakspere’s Two Gentle- i 
men of Verona, a gallant young fellow | 


win.) marries Silvia. Thebrotherpf Mar- 

garet in Goethe’s Faust, who, being en- 
raged at his sister’s shame, attacks Faust 
and is stabbed by Mephistopheles. 

Valentine and Orson. The heroes of an old 
romance, twin brothers born in a forest, 
and the one suckled and brought up by a 
bear, the other reared at the king’s coui’fc. 
Orson became a wild man of the forest, 
but was ultimately reclaimed from sav- 
agery by his brother. 

Valerius. The hero and title of a novel 
by J. G. Lockhart, a story of Borne and 
Roman Britain. 

Valhalla, See in Diet. 

Vanessa. A poetical name given by Swift 
to Miss Esther Vanhomrigh, a young lady 
with whom he coquetted and who would 
have gladly married him. 

Vanity Fair. A famous fair in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, held in the town of Vanity, where 
Christian and Faithful are maltreated, and 
the latter condemned to be burned. V anity ' 
Fair is the name of one of the chief of 
Thackeray's novels. See Ckawiev, Dob- 
bin, OSBOBNE, SePLET, SHARP, STEYNE. 

Varden, Gabriel. An honest master lock- 
smith in Dickens’s Barnahy Budge, with a 
charming daughter named Dolly, who gets 
married to young Joe Willet. Mrs. Varden 
Was a religious shrew, a persecuted martyr 
in her eyes, and in those of her sycophantic 
servant Miggs. 

Varney. A charaoter in Scott’s Kenilworth, 
who assists in the murder of Amy Bobsart 
and commits murder to save his neck. 

Vath'ek. The hero of Beokford’a powerM 
, romauceof samenairie.aneastemmonarch 
guilty of the greatest crimes, in league mtli 
demons, and latterly entombed in.the abyss 
of Iblis or hell. 

Vealy Mrs. An imaginarj' woman of whose 
appearance after death to a Mrs. Bargrave 
. at Canterbury,. DefOa has. given a. mOst, 
circumstantial account, a Action liitended, 
it is said, to help the sale of an edition of 
Dralincourt on Death, 

Vook, iW. See Trotty Teck. 

Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. One of the 
metrical tales forming Moore’s lalla 
Bookh, founded upon the story of a real 
personage. The prophet claims to have 
supernatural powers, and pretends to 
wear a veil to hide the excessive hrightness 
of his countenance, but really to conceal 
his deformed features. 

Veneering, Mr. and Mrs. Characters in 
Dickens’s novel Our Mutual Friend, ‘bran- 
new people, in a bran-new house, in a 
bran-new quarter of London’, giving din-, 
nets and eager to mingle in society superior 
: to their own. Mr. Veneering was partner 
in a di'ug business. 

Venti dins. A character in Shakspera's Timon 
of Athens, a false friend of Tifflon. / 

Venus. See in Diet. 

Vere, Blchard and his .daughter Isabella, 
Ohameters in Scott’s Black Dwarf. Isa- 
bella is ultimately married to young Earns- 

" 'Cliff..;; ' 

Verges (vSr'jez). See DoaSERRY. 

Verisopht, Lord. A young nobleman in 
Dickens’s Nicholas. NicMeby, the admirer 
and pupil of Sir Mulberry Hawk, by whom 
he is shot in a. duel. 

Vernon, Diana. The heroine of Scott's Bob 
Roy, perhaps the most charming of all his 
female characters— beautiful, well-read, 
And well educated, fond of field-sports, 
spirited, and self-reliant. tVe meet with 
her at Osbaldistone Hall and in the High- 
lands, and are told that she became the 
wife; of Frank Osbaldistone. Her father 
was a gentleman who intrigued ln favour 
.of the exiled Stuarts. 

VerDim'nuSi A Roman god of the crops 
and orchards. 

Vholes (volz). A lawyer in Dickens’s Bleak 
House. ' 

Vicar of Bray. An English vicar said to 
have lived in the reign of Henry VIII. , 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, and to 
have been twice a B, Catholic and twice a 
Protestant, the subject of an old humor- 
ous song. 


Vicar of Wakefield. See PRIMROSE. 

Vincentio. Duke of Vienna in Shakspere’s 
Measure for Measure, who leaves the city 
for a time and appoints Angelo his deputy. 

Viola (vi'o-la). The chief heroine of Shak- 
spere’s Twelfth Night, sister of Sebastian, 
in love with the Duke Orsino, between 
whom and the Lady Olivia she acts as 
intermediary dressed as a page. The duke 
ultimately marries her. 

Virgilia (vir-jill-a). Wife of ‘doriolanus’ in 
Shakspere’s play of that name. 

Virgin'ia. A beautiful Boman girl whom the 
lustful tribune Applus Claudius wished to 
get into his power on plea of her being a 
slave, but who was stabbed by her own 
father to preserve her from such a fate: 
the subject of Knowles’s play of Virginius, 
and one of Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Borne. See also PADP AND Virginia. 

Viv'ien or Viv'ian. A wanton connected 
with the story of King Arthur, whose 
charms overcame the enchanter Merlini 
so that she inclosed him in a hollow oak 
for all time coming. 

Volpone (vol-po'na). The hero of Ben Jen- 
son’s play so named, otherwise ‘ the Fox'. 
He is rich hut greedy, and after a career 
of successful knavery is at last laid by the 
heels. 

Volumnia (v6-lnm'ni-a). Mother of ‘ Corio- 
lanus’ in Shakspere’s play of that name. 

Vortigem (voriti-gSm). A mythical or 
semi-mythical British king, said to have 
married Bo Wena, daughter of Hengist. . . 

Vulcan, Vulca'nus. The Roman deity who 
presided over fire and the working of 
metals, identified with the similar Greek . 
deity Hephsestus. Re made thnmierbolts 
for Jupiter, arms for gods and heroes, and 
many wonderful contrivances ; and had 
forges in Olympus as well as under Etna, 
•where the Cyclops were his workmen. He 
is always represented as lame. 

Wackle^ the Misses and Mrs. The keepers 
of a ‘ladies’ seminary’ in Dickens’s Old 
Curiosity Shop. ,. 

Wade, Miss. A handsome woman, whose 
. . prevailing feeling is hatred of everybody, 
in Dickens’s little Domt. . 

Wadman, Widow. A buxom lady InSterne’s 
Tristram Shandy, whose -vviles nearly :Cap- 
I tivate Uncle Toby. ' 

WaggandWenham(wen'am). Two sycophants- 
and doers of dirty work, for the Marquis of 
Steyne in Thackeray's Vanity Fair and 
' Pendennis., 

Wamba. The hair-hrained Jester of Cedric 
the Saxon in Scott’s Ivanlioe. 

Wandering Jew. A Je-\v who, according to 
a legend that arose in the middle ages, 
was condemned for harsh , treatment of 
Christ to Wfinder over the '^vorid till his 
: second coming. 

Ware! Artemus. AssTimed name of C. F, 
Browne, especially' employed when writing 
in the character of an old showmiiu, 

Wardle, Miv, and his family. Characters 
in Dickens’s Pickwick Papers, living at 
Dingley Dell, where Mr. Pickwick and 
his friends ai'e hospitably entertained. 

Wardour (-wqr'dor), Sir Aa’thur. In Scott’s 
Antiquary, a somewliat pompous baronet 
of antiquarian tastes, a friend of the Anti- 
quary, with whom, however, he has a 
famous quaTTel. His I'leautiful daughter 
Isabella is loved by the hero Lovcl, wlio 
turn.s out to 1)e the heir of the Euri of 
Glenallan. 

Warren, Widow. A chai’acter in Holcroft's 
lload to Enin, a'^voman of forty, aping the 
young girl, and eager for a third husband. 

Warrington, George. In Thackeray’s Pen- 
deimis a young man of good family, a 
barrister and writer for the press* whoso 
prospects have been blasted by an unfor- 
nate early marriage— -a great friend of 
Pendennis. Members of the ;Saroe family,: - 
but of an earlier generation, give name to- 
Thackeray’s novel The Warringtona. 
Warwick, Guy, Earl of. ,See Guv. 

Waverley (waNer-li), The first of Scott’s 
great series of navels, to which it -gives- 
name. The hero is Edward Waverley, a 
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young English gentleman, and the scene is 
chiefly in Scotland during the rebellion of 
1745. The characters include the Baron 
Bradwardineaini his daughter Rose, Fergus 
and Flora Mac-Ivor, I'rince Charles Edward 

■ himself, Davie Gellatley, &q; 

Wayland, tlie Smith. A supernatural smith 
of English and Scandinavian mythology. 
See also Smith (Wayland). 

Wegg, Silas. In Dickens’s Our Mutual 
Friend a wooden-legged man with a street 
stall, whom Mr. Boffin engages to read to 
him, and finds him to he an ungrateful 
old scoundrel. Good Mr. Boffin admires 
the way in which this ignorant pretender 
can ‘ drop into poetry that is, repeat some 
scraps of hackneyed verse at times, 

Weisanichtwo (vis'nS6ht-vo). Tliat is ‘ know- 
not- where ’, the place in wliioh was situated 
the university of Professor TeufelsdrOckh 
ill Carlyle’s Sartor Eesartus, 

Welliiorn, Fi-ancls. A character in Mas- 
singer’s New Way to Pay Old Debts, 

: nephew of Sir Giles Overreach, who pays 
off his debts under the notion that lie is 
to marry a rich dowager. 

Weller, Sum. The valet or personal attend- 
ant of Mr. Pickwick in Dickens’s Pickwick 
P.ipers, a genuine Loudoner, uneducated, 
ready-witted, full of humour, and devoted 
to hi.s master’s intere.sts. His father, Tony 
Weller, is a fat old coachman ignorant of 
almost everything except what belongs to 
his Inisiness. Having married a widow 
(who kept the Marguis of Granby Inn, and 
was painfully religious), he held strong 
opinions about •widows and their artful- 
ness. , 

Wemmick, Mr. Clerk to the lawyer Mr. 
Jaggers in Dickens’s Great Exyieotations. 
He lived with his old father in a little 
house which he had converted into a sort 
of miniature forti-ess. 

Weuham. See WASa. 

Werther (var'tfir). A young German student, 
the sickly sentimental hero of Goethe’s 
Sorrows of Werther, who puts an end to 
: himself because he vainly covets his 
neighbour’s wife. Thackeray compresses 
tile story into a fewhumoroiis verses more 
pithy than complimentary to the hero. 

Western, Squire. A jolly, ignorant, coarse, 
hot-tempered, and Intensely prejudiced 
English squire in Fielding’s Tom Jones. 
His charming daughter Soiihia is in love 

■ with and marries Tom Jones, 

Westlock, John. In Dickens’s Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, a fine young man who studies 
architecture under Pecksniff, and marries 
, Euth Pinch. 

Westward Hoi The name of a novel by 
Charles Kingsley. See Lbish (Amyas). 

Whang. A character in Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of the World, an avaricious miller who 
undermined his mill in digging for a 
treasure. 

Whiskeran'dos, Don. 'The lover of 'filburina 
in Puff's ridiculous tragedy that is intro- 
duced into Sheridan’s comedy The Critic, 

White Cat, The. Name of a fairy tale by 
Mmhinie d’Anlnoy, telling of a beautiful 
princess turned into a cat by fairy power. 

W’hittingfcon, Dick. The hero of a story 
known to every one, and which seems to 
have been at least founded ou fact. 

Wickfield, Agnes. A beautiful, amiable, 
anil sensiiile young lady in Dickens’s 
David Copperfleld, daughter of Mr. Wick- 
fieid, a law.ver; hecome.s David Copper- 
flehl's .second wife, CTriah Heop was clerk 
to her father, and iioarly brought ruin 
upon him. 

Wild, Jonathan. A notorious English rob- 
ber who is the hero of Fielding's satiric 
novel Tile .Adventures of Jonathan Wild 
the Great. 

Wildair, Sir Harry. The hero and title of a 
comedy by Farquhar, a rakish young fellow 
. not devoid of good feeling, 
i Wildfire, Madge. A young woman in Scott’s, 
novel The Heart of Midlothian, whose brain 
has been turned by seduction and the 
' ■ murder of her infant, and who still retains [ 


the giddiness and love of finery natural to 
her character. 

Wild Huntsman. A spectral huntsman of 
German legend, who goes careering along 
at night with a noisy train of men and 
dogs ; the subject of a ballad by Biirger, 
translated by Sir Walter Scott. 

lYOding, Jack. The hero of Foote’s comedy 
The Liar, a young man who tells the most 
barefaced falsehoods. 

Wildrake (wild'rak), Roger. A careless and 
dissipated young cavalier who renders 
some services to Charles 11. in Scott’s 
Woodstock. 

Wilfer, Bella. The heroine of Our Mutual 
Friend, by Dickens, a pretty girl some- 
what wilful and giddy, married by John 
Harmon under an assumed name. Her 
mother is oppressively dignified and ma- 
jestic, her father, a rather hard-up clerk, 
not at all so. 

Wilford, Lord. A character in Sheridan 
Knowles’s Beggar of Bethnal Green, in 
love with Bess the beggar’s daughter. 

Wilhelm Meister. See Mbistbr. 

Wilkins, Peter. The hero of a tale by a 
Robert Paltock (written about 1750), a 
sort of Crusoe who meets with a winged 
race of people in a land of twilight. See 
Ga-wreys. 

Willet, John. The ignorant pig-headed 
landlord of the Maypole in Dickens's 
Barnaby Rudge, who tyrannizes over his 
son Joe in such a way as to make him run 
away and enlist. Joe afterwards marries 
Dolly Varden and becomes landlord liim- 
seif. 

Williams, Caleb. The hero and title of a 
novel by Godwin. See Falkiand. 

Wilmot. Fame of a family in Lillo’s tragedy 
Fatal Curiosity. Young Wilmot goes to 
India and makes a fortune, and, having 
returned, visits his father and mother in 
disguise and leaves with them a casket. 
This they open, and finding that it con- 
tains jewels they ignorantly miu’der their 
own son to obtain them. 

Wilton, Ralph de. : A gallant young man 
in Scott’s Blarmion, loving and loved by 
■ the Lady Clare, who is also wooed by 
]\I,armion. 

Wimble, Will. An amusing character in 
the Spectator, a member of the club to 
which Sir Roger de Coverley and others 
belong. 

Winkle> Mr. Nathaniel One of the com- 
panions of the immortal Pickwick, repre- 
sented as the would-be sportsman of the 
party, hut knowing as little of shooting as 
he does of skating. He mai-ries Arabella 
Allen. 

Winkle, Rip Van. An American Dutchman, 
hero of a story by Washington Irving, a 
good-humoured, indolent sort of fellow, 
who f- mounters a strange company play- 
ing a'L nine-pins in the Kaatskill Moxm- 
tains, and having tasted their liquor falls 
asleep and does not axvake for twenty 
years. : 

Wititterley (wi-tit'4r-li), Blr. and Mrs. In 
Dickens’s Nicholas Nicklehy a couple who 
have great pretentions to intimacy xvith 
the aristocracy. 

Witwonld(wit'w8d), Sir Wilful. In Congreve’s 
Way of the World ‘a superannuated old 
bachelor ’ who is inclined to marry Mil- 
larnaut but gets little encouragement. 

Woden. Same as Odin. : 

Woodcock, Adam. A falconer at Avenel 
Castle in Scott’s Abbot. 

Wooden Horse. A huge figure of a horse 
madeof wood,andcontainingarraed Greeks 
which the Trojans were induced by the 
Greeks to admit into Troy, thus leading to 
the capture of the city. ; ' 

Wravlnirn (ra'bern), Eugene. An indolent, 
aimless barrister in Our Mutual Friend, by 
Dickons, in love with Lizzie Hexam, and 
nearly murdered by Bradley Headstone in 
consequence. 

Wren, .Tennv. A girl with a rickety body 
and beautiful head of hair, who works as 
a ‘ doll’s dressmaker ‘ in Our MutualFrieiid. 


Wronghead, Sir Francis, and Lady. A ('outi- 
try couple xvho come to London, and neariy 
. ruin themselves by their follies, in Van- 
briigh’s Provoked Husband. 

Wyoming (xvi'o-ming; properly wi-6'ming). 
Gertrude of. The heroine and title of it 
poem by Campbell, telling of American 
Indians and a massacre of early settlers. 

Xanadu (zan'a-d5). A city of Asia named in 
Coleridge’s poem of Kubla Khan. 

Xanthtts (zau'thus). The horse of Achilles, 
that could speak xvith a human voice. 

Xantippe, Xanthippe (zan-tip'p5, zan-thip'e). 
The wife of Socrates, proverbial as an 
arrant shrexv. 

Xury (zoTi), A Blorisco hoy in Defoe's 
Robinson Crusoe, companion of Crusoe 
xvhen he escaped from the Moors of Sallee. 

Yahoo. See in Diet. 

Yama (ya'ma). An Indian deity, lord of hell, 
fierce and terrible. 

Yarico (yar'i-ko). See Inkle, 

Yelloxv Dxvarf. A malignant imp in the fairy 
tide BO called, by the Countess d'Anlnoy. 

Yellowley, TriptoTernus. An enthusiast in 
agricultural improvements in Scott's 
Pirate. His sister Barbara was a good 
deal of a shrew and skinflint. 

Yellowplush, Mr. A fictitious London foot- 
man who figures as the author of certain 
memoirs and sketches by Thackeray, 
written as an illiterate footman might 
write. 

Ygg'drasil, Ig'drasil. The tree of the uni- 
verse, a huge ash which holds an important 
place in Scandinavian mythology and cos-, 
mogony. 

Yniol (in'i-ol). The father of Enid, in Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King. 

Yoriick. Jester to the King of Denmark in 
Sbakspera’s Hamlet. Sterne has intro- 
duced a personage of this name into bis 
Tristram Shandy— simple, light-hearted, 
and humorous— intended as a portrait of 
himself. 

Ysolde. See ISOLDE. 

Yvetot (ev-t5). A small town of northern 
France, not far from Rouen, the site or 
territory of which formerly gave the title 
of king to its lord or possessor. An ima- 
ginary "king of Yvetot has been celebrated 
in humorous verse by the French poet 
Bdranger. 

Za'dig. The hero and title of a novel by 
Voltaire— a Babylonian tale showing that 
the ways of providence are inscrutable. 

Zanga. A revengeful Moor in Young's Re- 
venge. 

Zano'ni. The hero and title of a novel by 
Bulwer Lytton, a man who can communi- 
cate with spirits, has the secret of prolong- 
ing life, of producing gold and gems, &c, 

Zapolya (za-poTya). The heroine and title of 
a dramatic piece by S. T. Coleridge. 

Zara. The heroine of Congreve’s Mourning 
Bride. 

Zel'ioa. The heroine in Moore’s Veiled Pro- 
phet. 

Zenel'ophon. The 'beggar-maid', married 
by King Oophetua. 

Ze'phon. A cherub in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, sent xvith Ithuriel to seek for Satan 
in Eden. 

Zephyrus, Zephyr (zefi-rus, zaf'lr). In clas- 
sical mythol, a personification of the -west 
wind. 

Zerlina (zer-Ig'na). A charming country girl 
in Mozart’s opera Don Giovanni, wliose 
head is lor a time turned by the flatteries, 
of the Don. 

Zeus (zus). The Greek name of Jupiter. 
Zuleika fzu-le'kal. An oriental female name 
s.aid by the Blohammedans to have been 
that of Potiphar’s wife. The heroine of 
Byron’s Bride of Abydos is so named. 
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Tur’vejvh'Oi), Mr. In Diciceiis’s Blualc Houao 
a vail! aad selfish dancing-master who apes 
the prince-regent (George IV.), pose.! aa a 
master of deportment, and selfishly lives 
on his son’s earnings. 

Tivemlow, Mr. A mild, inoffensive old 
gentleman with some aristocratic eonnec- 
tions, on which account he is often invited 
to dinner by the Ve«QBrings,in Our Mutual 
Friend, by JJiokens. 

Twist, Oliver. Hero of Dickens's novel of 
same name, a boy of good parentage 
brought up in a workhouse and thrown 
among thieves in London, but always 
gentle and innocent. 

Twitciier, Jemmy. A scoundrelly highway- 
man in Day's Beggiir’s Opera, wljo at last 
‘peaches ' on the more gentlemanly rogue, 
' Cap tain ’ Maolieath. 

Tybalt (tib'ftlt). A fiery young Capulet in 
Siiakspere's itomeo and Juliet, who slays 
yjercutio and is slain by Uojiieo. 

Tyr (ter). In Scandinavian mythol. the god 
of war, son of Odin and brotlier of Thor. 

Tyrrell, Eranh:. A character in Scott’s St. 
Honan’s Well, in love with Clara Mowbray. 


Ddolpho, A vast and gloomy castle which 
figures in Mrs. lladcliife’s novel The 
M 

Ugolino ((} - go • ie ■’no), A nobleman of Pisa 
who, being defeated by his political oppo- 
nents, was starved to death along with two 
sons and two grandsons; a dreadful story 
treated by Dante and other writers. 

Ullin, Lord. The father of the daughter 
who was drowned when eloping with ‘tim 
Chief of Ulva’a isle ' in Lord Ullin's Daugh- 
ter, a poem by Campbell. 

Ulrica (ul-tf ka). An old beldame, daughter 
of a iSaxoii thane in Scott’s Ivauhoe. 

Ulyases (u-lis'sSz, In Greelc Odysseus, b-dis'- i 
Qs). King of Ithaca, one of the heroes of i 
. the Trojan warj husband of Penelope and 
father of Teleinaohus ; his wanderings after 
the war form the subject of the Odyssey. 
See CpyjssBOS. . — 

Umhriel {um-brelO. A sprite in Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock. 

TJna (b'na). A lovely damsel in ,?pen.S6r’0 
■ faerie Queene, a personification of truth. 
She is introduced as riding on a white ass, 
and leading a lamb; and she conies to the 
court of the fairy queen Gloriana to get a 
champion to slay a destruotiye dragon, 
the Red Cross Knight being accordingly 
. sent with hei'. When separated from the 
Red Cross Knight a lion fawns on her and 
: becomes her attendant. Latterly she is 
married to the Red Cross Knight. 

Uncas. The Indian name of Deerfoot, In : 

: Cooper's novels. Last of the Mohicans, 
Pathfinder, Prairie. 

Uncle Toby. SeeSHANpy. 

Uneje Tom. A negro slave, the hero of Mrs. 
Stowe's novel of same name, depicting the 
evils of slavery in the U. States. 

Undine (unMIn, Cerm, gn-dS'nS). A water- 
nymph or sylph, heroine of a charming 
German story by FouquA 

Urania (u-nVui-a). The Muse who presided 
: .over astronomy. 

Uranus (fi'ra-nus). A Greek deity, represented 
as the most ancient of the gods, the father 
of Cronos or Saturn, and grandfa,ther of 
Zeus or Jupitei’. The name means literally 
heaven. 

Uriel (u'ri-el). An archangel in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, one of the seven who stand 
nearest God’s throne, regent of the; sun, 
and sharpest-sighted of all the angels. 

Ursula (ur'su-la). An attendant of Hero in 
Shakespere’s Sluch Ado About Nothing. 

The mother of Elsie in Longfellow’s 

Golden Legend. 

Uther. A legendary king of Britain, father 
of King Arthur. 

Uto'pia. See in Diet. 

Uzziel (uz'i-el). An archangel in Alilton's 
Paradise Lost. 


VaPentine. One of Shakspere’s Two Gentle- i 
men of Verona, a gallant young fellow j 


who marries Silvia. The brother of Mar- 
garet in Goethe’s Faust, who, being en- 
raged at his Bister's shame, attacks Faust 
and is stabbed by Mephistoplieles. 

Valentine and Orson. The heroes of an old 
romance, twin brothers born in a forest, 
and the one suckled and brought up by a 
bear, the other reared at the icing’s court. 
Orson became a wild man of the forest, 
but was ultimately reclaimed from sav- 
agery by his brother. 

Valerius. The hero and title of a novel 
by J. G. Lockhart, a story of Rome and 
Roman Britain. 

Valhalla. See in Diet. 

Vanessa. A poetical name given by Swift 
to Miss .Bather Vanhorarigh, a young lady 
with whom he coquetted and who would 
have gladly married him. 

Vanity Fair, A famous fair in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, held in the town of Vanity, where 
Christian and Faithful are maltreated, and 
the latter condemned to be burned. Vanity 
Pair is the name of one of the chief of 
Thackeray's novels. See Crawlet, Dob- 
BliT, OSBOENB, SEMEV, SHARP, SlEErNB. 

Vardeij, Gabriel. An honest master lock- 
smith In Dickens's Barnaby Budge, with a 
charming daughter named Dolly, who gets 
married to young Joe Willet. Mrs. Varden 
was a religions shrew, a perseoutecl martyr 
in her eyes, and in those of her sycophantic 
servant Miggs. 

Varney. A character in Scott’s Kenilworth, 
who assists in the murder of Amy Bobsart 
and commits murder to save his neck. 

Vath'ek. . The hero of Beokford’s powerful 
romance of same name, an eastern monarch 
guilty of the greatest crimes, in league with 
demons, and latterly entombed in the abyss 
of Eblis or hell. 

Veal, Mrs. An imaginary woman of whose 
appearance after death to aMrs. Bar^ave 
at Canterbury, Defoe has given a most 
oiroiimstantial account, a flctioii intended, 
it is said, to help the sale of an edition of 
Drelincourt on Death. 

''Yeck,’To%,';'Ss'e 

Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. One of the 
metrical talas forming Moore's Lalla i 
Bookh, founded upon the. story of a real , i 
personage. The prophet claims to have 
supernatural powers, and pretends to 

■ wear a veil to hide the excessive brightness 
, of his countenance, but really to conceal 

diis deformed featui'es, : ; 

Veneering, Mr. and Mrs. Oharacte-i's in 
Dickens’s novel Our Mutual Friend, ' bran- 
new people, in a bran-new house, in a 
, bran-new quarter of London’, giving di 3 i-:, 

. ners and eager to mingle in society superior 
.to their own, Mr. Veneering was partner 
in a drug business. ■ 

, Ventidius. A ebaracter in Shakspere’s Timon 
of Athens, a fftlse friend of Timon. 

Venus. See. in D.{ct, ; 

Vere, Richard and his daughter Isabella. 

Characters in Scott's Black Dwarf, Isa- 
; bella is ultimately married to young Earna- 
cliffi. 

Verges (vfer'Jez). See DOGEEBRT. 

Veriaoplit, Lord, A young nobleman in 
Dickens’s Nicholas Mckleby, the admirer 
and pupil of Sir Mulberry Ffawk, by wlioiu 
he is shot in a duel. 

Vernon, Diana. The heroine of Scott’s Rol) 
Roy, perhaps the most charming of all his 
. female oharaoters—- beautiful, well-read, 
and well educated, fond of field-sports, 
spirited, .and self-reliant. IVe meet with 
her at Ostaaldistone Hall and in the High- 
lands, and are told that she became the 
.wife of Frank Osbaldistone. Her; father 
was a gentleman who intrigued in favour 
of the exiled Stuarts. 

Vertum'nus, A Roman god of the crops 
and orchards, 

Vholes (volz). A lawyer in Dickens's Bleak 

■ House. .'■. 

Vicar of Bray. An English vicar said to 
have lived in the reign of Henry VIII , 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, and to 
have been twice a R. Catholic and twice a 
Protestant, the subject of an old humor- 
ous song. 


Vicar of Wakefield. See Primrose. 

Vincentio. Duke of Vienna in Slmkspere's 
Measure for Measure, who leaves the dtv 
for a time and appoints Angelo his deputy. 

Viola (vi'o-Ia). The chief heroine of Shak- 
spere’s Twelfth Night, sister of Sebastian, 
in love with the Duke Orsino, between 
whom and the Lady Olivia she acts as 
intermediary dressed as a page. The duke 
ultimately marries her. 

Virgilia (vir-Jil'i-a). Wife of 'Coriolauus' in 
Shakspere’s play of that name. 

Virgin'ia. A beautiful .Roman girl whom the 
lustful tribune Appius Claudius wished to 
get into his power on plea of her being a 
slave, but who was stabbed by her own 
father to preserve her from such a fate; 
the subject of Knowles’s play of Virginias, 
and one of Alaeaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. See also Paul and Virsinia. 

Viv'ien or Vivfian. A wanton connected 
with the story of King Arthur, whose 
charms overcame the enchanter Merliiij 
so that she inclosed him in a hollow oak 
for all time coming, 

Volpone (vol-po'na). The hero of Ben Jon- 
son's play so named, otherwise ‘the Fox’. 
He is rich but greedy, and after a career 
of successful knavery Is at last laid by the 
heels. 

Volumnia (vo-lum'ni-a). Mother of ‘ Corio- 
lanus ’ in Shakspere’s play of that name, 

Vortigern (voriti-gfirn). A mj-thieal or 
semi-mythical British king, said to have 
married Rowena, daughter of Hengist. , , 

Vulcan, Vuloa'nus. The Roman deity who 
pi'esided over fire and the working of 
metals, identified with the similar Greek 
deity Hephsestus. He made thunderbolts 
for Jupiter, arms for gods and heroes, and 
many wonderful contrivances ; and had 
forges in Olympus as %vell as under Etna, 
where the Cycldp.s were his workmen. He 
is always represented as lame. 

Waokles, the Misses and Mrs. The keepers 
of a ‘ladies’ seminary ’ in Dickens’s Old 
Curiosity Shop. ■ 

Wade, Miss. A handsome woman, whose- 
prevailing feeling is h.atred of everybody, 
in Dickens’s Little Doirit, 

Wadman, Widmv. A buxom lady iji Sterne'a 
Tristram Shandy, whose wiles nearly cap* 
i tivat© Uncle Toby. ' , 

, WaggandWenham(wen'am). Two sycophants 
and doers of dirty work for the Slarqiiis of 
Steyne/in Thaoker.ay’s Vanity Fair and 
Pendennis. 

Wamba. The hair-brained Jester of Cedric 
the Saxon in Scott’s Ivauhoe. 

Wandering Jew. A Jew who, according to- 
a legend that arose in the middle ages, 
was condemned for hamh treatment of 
Christ to wander over the world till his 
, second coming. 

Ward, Arteinus. Assumed naino, of C. F. 
Browne, espedall.y employed when writing 
in the character of an old sliowinan. 

Wardle, Mr., and his family. Ch.U’acter,? 
in Dickens’s Pickwick PapM-.s, living at 
Dingley Deli, where 'Sir. Pickwick and 
his friends are hospitably entertained. 

Wardour (war'dor), Sir Arthur. In Scott's 
Antiquary, a somewhat pompous baronet 
of antiquarian tastes, a friend of the Anti- 
quary, with whom, however, he has a 
famous quarrel. His l)cautiful dau.uUter 
Isabella is lovoil by the hero Lovel, who 
turns out to be the heir of the E:u‘l of 
Glenallan, 

Warren, Widow. A character in Holcroft's 
Road to Ruin, a. woman of forty, aping the 
young girl, and eager for a third husband. 

Warrington, George. In Thackeray’s I’en- 
dennis a young man. of gofid family, a 
barrister and writer for the jnws, iviiose 
prospects have been Wasted by an nnfor- 
nate early marriage — a great friend of , 
Pendennis. Members of the same family, 
but of an earlier generation, give name to- 
Thackeray's novel The Warringtnns. 

Warwick, Guy, Earl of. See Grv. 

Waverley (wa'vAi-li). The first of Scott's 
great series: of novels, to which it gives- 
name. The hero is Edward Waverley, a 



NOTED NAMES IN FICTION, MYTHOLOGY, LEGEND^ &c. 


youjiff Englis)! gentleman, and the scene is 
chiefly in Scotland during the rebellion of 
1746. The characters include the Baron 
Bradwardine and his daughter Rose, Fergus 
and Mora llac-lvor, Prince Charlea Edward 
himself, Davie Gellatley, &c; 

IVayland, the Smith. A supernatural smith 
: of English and Scandinavian mythology. ^ 
See also Smith CWaylani)). 

Wegg, Silas. In Dickens’s Our Mutual 
Friend a wooden-legged man with a street 
stall, whom Mr. Botlin engages to read to 
him, and finds him to he an ungrateful 
old scoundrel. Good Mr. Boflln admh-es 
. the way in which this ignorant pretender 
can ‘ drop into poetry that is, repeat some 
scraps of hackneyed versa at times. 

Weissnichtwo (vis'ue6ht-v6). Thatis'lmow- 
not- where the place in which was situated 
the university of Professor Teufelsdrockh 
in Carlyle’s Sartor Rasartus. 

■Wellborn, Francis. A character in Mas- 
singer’s .New Way to Pay Old Debts, 

; nephew of Sir Giles Overreach, who pays 
off his debts under the notion that he is 
:to marry a rich dowager. 

■Weller, Kam. The valet or personal attend- 
ant of Mr. Pickwick in Dickens’s Pickwick 
Papers, a genuine Londoner, uneducated, 
ready-witted, full of humour, and devoted 
to his master’s interests. His father, Tony 
■\Veller, is a fat old coachman ignorant of 
almost everything except what belongs to 
his business. Plaving married a widow 
(who kept tlie Marquis of Granby Inn, and 
was painfully religious), he held strong 
opinions about widows and their artful- 
ness. 

Wemniick, Mr. Clerk to the lawyer Mr. 
Riggers in Dickens’s Great Expectations. 
He lived with liis old father in a little 
house wliicli lie had converted into a sort 
of miniature fortress. 

Wenham. See Waqg. 

Werther(var't6r). A young German student, 
the sickly sentimental hero of Goethe's 
Sorrows of Werther, who puts an end to 
himself because he vainly covets his 
neighbour’s wife. Thackeray compresses 
tile story into a few humorous verses more 
pithy iiian complimentary to the hero. 

Western, Squire. A Jolly, Ignorant, coarse, 
hot-tempered, and intensely prejudiced 
English squire in Fielding’s Tom .Tones. 
His charming daughter Sophia is in love 
with and man-ies Tom Jones. 

Westlock, John. In Dickens’s Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, a fine young man who studies 
architecture under Pecksniff, and marries 
Ruth Pinch. 

Westward IIol The name of a novel by 
Cliarles Kingsley- Ss® Leigh (Amvas). 

Whang. A character in Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of the World, an avarioions miller who 
undermined his mill in digging for a 
treasure. 

Whiskeran'do.s, Don. The lover of Tilhurina 
in Puff’s ridiculous tragedy that is intro- 
duced into Sheridan’s comedy Tiie Critic. 

White: Gat, The. Name of a fairy tale by 
Madame d’Aiilnoy, telling of a beautiful 
princess turned into a cat by fairy power. 

Whittington, Dick. Tlie iiero of a story 
knowii to every one, and w'liicli seems to 
have been at least founded on fact. . 

Wickfleld, Agnes. A beautiful, amiable, 
and sensible young lady in Dickens’s 
David Copperfleld, daughter of Mr. '^Viek- 
fleld, a lawyer; becomes David Copper- 
field's second wife. Uriah Ileep was clerk 
to her father, and nearly brought ruin 
upon him. ^ 

Wild. Jonathan. A notorious English rob- 
ber who is the hero of Fielding's satMc , 
novel ’.Phe Adveuture.s of Jonathan Wild 
the Great. 

Wihlair, .Sir Harry. Tlie liero and title of a 
comedy by Fanjuhar. a rakisli young follow 
: not devoid of good feeling. 

Wildfire, Madge. A young woman in Scott's 
novelThe HeartofMidlothian, whose brain 
. has been turned by seduction and the 
murder of her infant, and who still retains 


the giddiness and love of finery natural to 
her character. 

Wild Huntsman. A spectral huntsman of 
Gerniam legend, who goes careering along 
at night with a noisy train of men and 
dogs; the subject of a ballad by Burger, 
trauslated by Sir Walter Scott. 

The hero of Foote’s comedy 
Tile Liar, a young man who tells the most 
barefaced falsehoods. 

WOdrake (wild'rak), Roger. A careless and I 
dissipated young cavalier who renders 
some services to Charles 11. in Scott’s 
Woodstock. 

Wilfer, Bella. The heroine of Our Mutual 
Friend, by Dickens, a pretty girl some- 
what wilful aud giddy, married by John 
Harmon under an assumed name. Her 
mother Is oppressively dignified and ma- 
jestic, her father, a rather hard-up clerk, 
not at all so. 

Wilford, Lord. A character in Sheridan 
Knowles's Beggar of Bethnal Green, in 
love with Bess the beggar’s daughter. 

■Wilhelm Meister. See Meister. 

Wilkins, Peter. The hero of a tale by a 
Robert Paltock (written about 1750), a 
sort of Crusoe who meets with a winged 
race of people in a land of twilight. See 
Gawbevs. 

Willet, John. The ignorant pig-headed 
landlord of the Maypole in Dickens's 
Bariiaby Rudge, who tyrannizes over liis 
son Joe in such a way as to make him run 
away and enlist, Joe afterwards marries 
Dolly Varden and becomes landlord him- 
self. 

Williams, Caleb. The hero and title of a 
novel by Godwin. See Famciand. 

Wilmot. Name of a family in Lillo’a tragedy 
Fatal Curiosity. Young Wilmot goes to 
India aud makes a fortune, and, havhig 
returned, visits his fatlier and mother in 
diisgulse and leaves with them a casket. 
This they open, and finding that it con- 
tains Jewels they ignorantly murder their 
own son to obtain them. 

Wilton, Ralph de, A gallant young man 
in Scott's Marmlon, loving and loved by 
the Lady Clare, who is also wooed by 
Mannion. 

Wimble, Will. An amusing chai-acter in 
the Spectator, a member of the club to 
which Sir Roger de Coverley and others 
belong. 

Winkle, Mr. Nathaniel. One of the com- 
panions of the immortal Pickwick, repre- 
sented as the would-be sportsman of the 
party, but knowing as little of shooting as 
he does of skating. He marries Arabella 
Allen. 

Winkle, Rip Van. An American Dutchman, 
hero of a story by Washington Irving, a 
good-humoured, indolent sort of fellow, 
who r icounters a strange company play- 
ing ai nine-pins in the Kaatskill Moun- 
tains, aud having tasted their liquor falls 
asleep and does not awake for twenty 
years. 

Wititterley (wi-tit'6r-li), Mr. and Mrs. In 
Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby a couple who 
liave great pretentions to intimacy with 
the aristocracy. 

Witwould(wit'wod),SirWilfiil. In Congreve’s 
Way of the World ‘a superannuated old 
bachelor’ who is inclined to mnrvy Mii- 
lamarit but gets little encoiirageineut. 

Woden. Same as Omn. 

Woodcock, Adam. A falconer at Aveiiel 
Castle in Scott’s Abbot. 

Wooden Horse. A huge figure of a horse 
inadeof wood, aud containing armed Greeks 
which the Trojans were induced by the 
Greeks to admit into Troy, thus leading to 
the capture of the city. , 

Wravhnrn (ra'b6rn), Eugene. An indolent, 
aimless barrister in Onr Mutual Friend, by 
Dickens, ill love with Lizzie Hexam, and 
nearly murdered by Bradley Headstone in 
consequence. 

Wren, Jeimv. A girl with a rickety body 
and beautiful head of hair, who works as 
a ' doll's dressmaker’ in Our MutualFriend. 


Wi'onghead, Sir Francis, and Lady. A coun- 
try couple Who coino to London, and nearly 
, ruin themselves by their follies, iu Van- 
brugh’s Provoked Husband. 

Wyoming (wi'o-ming; properly wi-6'ming), 
Gertrude of. The heroine and title of a 
poem by Campbell, telling of American 
Indians and a maasaci’e of early settlers. 

Xanadu (zan'a-db). A city of Asia named in 
Coleridge's poem of Kubla Khan. 

Xanthns (zaii'thus). The horse of Achilles, 
that could speak with a human voice. 

Xantippe, Xanthippe (zan-tip'pii, zaii-thip'd). 
The wife of Socrates, proverbial as an 
arrant shrew. 

Xury (zo'ri). A Morisco boy iii Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe, companion of Crusoe 
when he escaped from the Jloors of Sallee. 

Yahoo. See in Diet. 

Yania(yii'nia), An Indian deity, lord of hell, 
fierce and terrible. 

Yarico (yar'i-ko). See Inkbe. 

Yellow Dwarf, A malignant imp in the fairy 
tale so called, by the Counteas d’Aiilnoy. 

Yeilowley, Triptol'emus. An enthusiast in 
agricultural improvements in Scott’a 
Pirate, His sister Barbara was a good 
deal of a shrew and skinflint. 

Yelloiviilush, Mr. A fictitious London foot- 
man who figures as tlie author of certain 
.memoirs and sketches by Thackeray, 
written as an illiterate footman might 
write. 

Ygg'drasil, Ig'drasil. The tree of tlie uni- 
verse, a huge ash which holds an important 
place in Scandinavian mythology and cos- 
mogony. 

Yniol (in'i-ol). The father of Enid, in Temiy- 
soii’s Idylls of the King. 

Yoriiok. Jester to the King of Denmark in 
Shakspere's Hamlet. Sterne has intro- 
duced a personage of this name into his 
Tristram Shandy— simple, light-hearted, 
and humorous— intended as a portrait of 
himself. 

Ysolde. See Isolde, 

Yvetot (ev-to). A small town of northern 
France, not far from Rouen, the site or 
territory of which formerly gave the title 
of king to its lord or possessor. An ima- 
ginary king of Yvetot has been celebrated 
in humorous verse by the I’rench poet 
Stranger. 

Za'dig, The hero and title of a novel by 
Voltaire— a Babylonian tale showing that 
the ways of providence are inscrutable, 

Zanga. A revengeful Moor iu Young’s Re- 
venge. 

Zano'iii. The hero and title of a novel by 
Biilwer Lytton, a man who can communi- 
cate with spirits, has the secret of prolong- 
ing life, of producing gold and gems, &C. 

Zapolya (za-pol'ya). The heroine and title of 
a dramatic piece by S. T, Coleridge. 

Zara. The heroine of Congreve’s Mourning 
Bride. 

Zel'ica. The heroine iu Moore’s Veiled Pro- 
phet. 

Zenel'ophon. The 'beggar-maid', married 
by King Cophetua. 

Ze'phon. A cherub in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, sent with Ithuriel to seek for Satan 
in Eden. 

Zephyrus, Zephyr (zef'i-rns, zef'ir). In clas- 
sical inythol. a persoiiifleation of the iwst 
wind. 

Zeriina (zer-I6'na). A cimrming country girl 
in Mozart’s opera Don GioVanni, wliose 
head is for a time turned by the flatteries 
of the Don- 

Zeus (zus). The Greek name of J iipiter. 

Zuleika (zu-le'ka). An oriental female name 
said by the Mohammedans to have been 
: that of Potiphar’s wife. The heroine of 
Byron's Bride of Abydos is so named. 



DESCRIPTION OP THE PLATES. 


DECORATIONS OF HONOUR. 


Decorations of honour in the widest sense are, of course, 
almost infinite in number and variety, but those that we have 
to deal with here ax-e only the most important, namely, such 
as ai-e conferi-ed by sovereigns and governments xipon pex-sons 
who have rendei'ed important public services, or are for some 
reason deemed worthjr of receiving special marks of distinc- 
tion, in virtue of which they become membei’s of special orders, 
as they are called. Many of the orders I’ank as orders of knight- 
hood, and those membei’s belonging to them who receive the 
full status of knights, if the ordei's are Bi-itish, become entitled 
to the pi'efix ‘ ‘ Sir ” befor^ their names. Other orders, howevei', 
have no such privilege connected with them, bxxt all have soixio 
distinctive badge or personal decoration wbicb the members 
are entitled to wear, and of which in general they may be justi- 
fiably px’oiid. The badge in many cases takes the form of 
some sort of oimamental star, which is attached to the weax'ei’’s 
di’ess by a x-ibbon of special colour and pattern, and in some 
cases there may be a special collar belonging- to the order, as 
well as vax'ious other insignia. In giving some particulai-s 
regax-dixig the decoi-ations of honour exhibited in the plate 
we shall begin with those that are British. 


Order of the Garter, — The “most noble Order of the Garter”, 
as it is tex-med, i-anks at the head of all the ordei-s of knight- 
hood — liot only Bi'itish, but Europeaxi. It was founded by 
Edward III. , px-obably in 1344. Why the garter was selected 
as the emblem of the order has never been explained, though 
there is a well-known tradition, in which too much faith 
need not be placed, professing to throw some lig-ht on this 
point. The king seems to have instituted it in honour of 
his successful militaiy opex-ations against France, and hence 
the colour of its emblem, the garter, was blue, the French 
royal colour. The x-ibbon of the oi-der is also blue. St. George 
W’as partly intended to be honoured by the institution of 
the ordei’, and hence it is also known as the Order of St. 
George, while this saint figures prominently in its insignia. 
These tire described and figui-ed in the article Garter in the 
Dictionary, but the appearaxice of the collar and badge will be 
much better appreciated fi-oin the coloured illustration in the 
plate. The gai'ter itself is of dark blue velvet, edged with 
gold, and bears the motto Honi soit qui mal y pense, “Shamed 
be he who thinks evil of it ”. It is worn on the left leg, below 
the knee, hut the queen weax-s it on the left arm, above the 
elbow. The collar consists of twenty-six gai-tei's encircling- 
red roses, these being connected by as many golden knots. 
The ox’der consists nominally of the sovereign and twenty-five 
other membei’s, but there are also additional or supernumerary 
members. Besides the sovereign and princes of the blood, the 
rulers of the chief Eui-opean counti-ies are membei-s of this order. 
The other membei-s are all English, Scottish, or Ii-ish peers. 
K. G. are the initials for Knight of the Garter. 

Order of the Thistle. — This specially Scottish order is also 
called the Order of St. Andrew, the patron saint of Scotland, 
in whose honour it was instituted, and who naturally figui-es 
in the insignia. The collar and badge of the order are shown 
in the plate, while, the insignia are also figured and described 
under the article Thisti+e in the Dictionary. On the badge, 
as will be seen, is the figure of the saint bearing the cross of 
the well-known form associated with his name. The collar 
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consists of thistles and spi-igs of rue enamelled in their pi-oper- 
coloui’s. The i-ibbon of the order is green. The motto is 
Nemo me impune lacessit, “No one assails me with impuxiity”. 
The special designation of “ in ost aixeient ’ ’ belong.s to this order. 
A fabulous origin, dating- back to the time of King Achaius, 
has been sometimes claimed for it, and with more probability 
it has been said to have been instituted by James V. in 1540, 

■ but 1687 is the real date of its origin. The ordintiry meni- 
bex-s of the order consists of sixteen Scottish noblemen. K.T- 
£ire the initials for Knight of the Thistle. 

Order of the Bath.— The “most honom-ablo Oi-der of the 
Bath ” dates fi-om 1399, when King Henx-y IV. made forty-six 
esquii-es knights of the order. It aftei-wards fell into abeyance, 
but was renewed by Geoi-ge I. in 1725, and has .several times 
since been enlai-ged and modified. Why the bath was se- 
lected as a designation of the order is not vei-y eloai', though 
bathing seems to have been one of the cex-emonies associated 
with the conferring of Knighthood in ancient times. It now 
consists of three classes of members, those of each class being 
partly military (or naval), partly civil. The first class com- 
pi-ises Knights Gi-and Cx-oss (G. C.B. ), the second class Knights- 
Commanders (K.C.B.), and the third class Companions of the 
Bath (C.B.). The member.s of the first two classes ai*e of 
course entitled to the title “ Sir ”, but those of the third class 
take no such designation. Otfieex-s of the militai’y sections of 
the order must have attained a cei-tain rank in the army or 
navy befoi-e they are admitted. The third class has by far 
the largest number of membex-s, namely, 720 militax-y, an4 
250 civil. The ribbon of the ox-der is red ; the motto is Tria 
juncta in uno, “Three joined in one”, alluding- to the thi'ce 
kingdoms, England, Scotland, and Ireland. The insignia 
differ somewhat according to the position of the possessor in 
the oi’der, but the embleiix.s propei-ly belonging- to it are the 
three impex-ial crowns and the rose, thi.stle, and sliami-oek. 
The plate shows the badge and collar belonging to a G.C.B. 
or K.C.B. of the order. The badge is an eight-pointed cross 
of gold and white enamel, with “a lion of England” (see de- 
scription of plate of National Coats of Arms) in each of the 
four angles; in the centre the i-ose, thistle, and shamrock, 
issuing from a sceptre between three imperial cx-owus ; round 
this a red circle with the motto and a wi-eath of lam-el issuing 
from a blue scroll beax-ing the ivoi-ds Ich dien(“I serve” — the 
motto of the Pxdnce of Wales) in gold letters. 

Order of St. Patrick. — The “most illusti-ious Order of St. 
Patrick ” is, as its name implies, a specially Irish order. It 
was founded in 1783, and consists of twenty-one ordinary 
knights (Irish noblemen), besides the sovereign and royal 
princes. The collar is of gold, and consists of alternate harps, 
knots, and roses, there being a royal crown in place of one of 
the roses, to which is appended the badge by means of another 
harp. The badge is of gold, and oval in shape, round the 
outside being a ring of shamrocks, inside this a ring of blue 
enamel bearing the motto Q.iiis separaMt t (who shall sepai-ate ?> 
and the date ; while the centre is occupied by the red saltire 
or ci-oss of St. Patrick, surmounted by a shiimrock bearing 
gold crowns on its three leaves. The star of the order has 
eig-ht silver rays, four of them lai-ger than the others, the 
centre being similar to that of the badge inside the shami-ocks, 
but circular in fox’m. The i-ibhon of the order is sky-blue. 
K.P. are the initials for Knights of St. Patrick. 

Order of St. Mkhael and St. George.— The “ most distin- 
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guished order of St. Michael and St, George ” was founded in 
1S18 by George IV. wdien regent, nuiinly for natives of the 
Ionian islands and of Malta ; hut after the Ionian islands ceased 
to be under British protection the order was extended and 
placed on a new basis, and it is now conferred on those who 
have held high and confidential offices within Her Majesty’s 
colonial possessions, and in reward for services rendered to the 
crown in relation to the foreign affairs of the empire. The 
incmbers are divided into Knig-hts Grand Gross (G.C.M.G.), 
Knights Commanders (K.C.BI.G.), and Companions (G.M.G.). 
Mernbons of the first two classes are entitled to the prefix 
“Sir” to their names. The badge bears on one .side (the 
ohver-se) the figure of St. Michael triumphing over Satan, on 
the other the figure of St. George and the dragon, with the 
motto Ampidum rnelioria cevi, “an auspice of a better time”. 
The letters S.G. and S.M. form part of the collar—the initials 
of the two saints’ names. Lions and white enamelled Maltese 
ciusses also occur alternately. The ribbon of the order is 
blue, with a scarlet stripe. 

Order of the, Star of India .— “most exalted Order of the 
Star of India” wa.s founded in 1861 for the purpose of re- 
warding services rendered to the Indian Empire. It was subse- 
quently enlarged, and con.sists of three classes : Knights Grand 
Commanders (G.C.S.L), Knights Commanders {K.G.S.I.), and 
Companions (C.S.I.). The order ranks above that of St. 
Michael and St. George. ‘ ‘ The badge consists of an oval cameo 
, in onyx of the Sovereign, surmounted by a star of diamonds, 
and surrounded by the motto Seamn's light our guide. The 
gold collar consists of alternate red and white roses, the Indian 
lotus, and palm branches tied together in enamel. The star, 
five-pointed, is of diamonds, on a light-blue enamelled circle 
with the motto ; rays of gold surround the whole. The ribbon 
is .sky-blue, with a narrow stripe of white near the edge. ” 

Order of the Crown of India.— f!h.Q “imperial Order of the 
Crown of India” was instituted in 1878, and is conferred on 
ladies more or less associated with the Indian Empire, including 
Indian prince.sses and princesses belonging to the British royal 
family. The badge exhibits the monogram V.E.I. (Victoria 
Regina Impemirix, “Victoria Queen and Empress") in dia- 
monds, pearls, and turquoises, within an oval border of pearls, 
and surmounted by a crown. The ribbon is light-blue watered, 
edged with white. 

Distinguished Senim (h-der . — This order was instituted in 
1886, and is conferred on military and naval officers for dis- 
tinguished services performed in war and recognized in public 
•despatches. The badge is a cro.ss of gold and white enamel, 
bearing on one side within a laurel WTeath of green enamel an 
imperial crown of gold on a red enamelled ground, and on the 
•other side, similarly placed, the letters V.E.I. (see above). 
The badge is worn on the left bi-east, suspended by a I’ed 
ribbon, edged wnth blue. 

Order of Vicio'ria and AUjod. —This order was instituted in 
1862, and, like that of the Crown of India, is conferred on ladies 
only, the recipients being divided into four classes. The badge 
is a cameo showing the heads of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, surmounted by a crown. It is suspended by a ribbon 
■of white moire. 

Victoriii Cross, or Order of Valour . — The decoration of the 
Victoria Cross was instituted in 1856, and is bestowed for 
“conspicuous bi’avery or devotion to the country in presence 
of the enemy ”, This is the sole condition on which it is be- 
stowed, and ill regard to the attainment of this highly-prized 
honour officers and men are on precisely the same footing. 
The cross is a Maltese cross of bronze, with the royal crest (a 
lion upon a royal crown) in the centre, and below this the words 
‘‘ Por valour ” on a scroll. It is worn on the left breast, being 
suspended by a red ribbon for the army, and a blue ribbon for 
the navy, with a bar or clasp attaching it to the ribbon. A 
person may have the cross awarded him oftener than once, in 
which case he receives an additional clasp. Every non-com- 
missioned officer, warrant officer, petty officer, soldier, sea- 
man, or marine obtaining the Victoria Cross receives a special 
pension of £10 cu year, and an additional clasp carries with it 
an additional £5 a year. 


Volunteer Officers' Decoratmi.—Dihis was instituted in 1892, 
and is conferred on commissioned officers of twenty years’ 
standing ; hut to make up the twenty years, half of any time 
during which the party may have served in the ranks is allowed 
to he added to bis period of service as officer. The decoration 
consists of an oak wreath in silver, tied with gold, having in 
the centre the royal cipher (V.R. — Vidoria Regina) and crown 
in gold. It is worn on the left breast, suspended from a green 
ribbon by a silver clasp ornamented with oak leaves. (This 
decoration is of course quite distinct from the volunteer long 
service medal intended for all volunteers who have completed 
twenty years’ consecutive service.) 

AUSTRIA. —The order here illustrated is that of Francis 
Joseph, founded by the Emperor Francis Joseph 1. in 1849. 
The cross is of gold enamelled with red, and bears between 
the arms the Austrian double eagle in black enamel, with the 
initials F. J. in the centre. 

BAVAEIA. — The Order of St. Hubert, oiuginally founded in 
1444, was restored in 1708, and in 1800 was confirmed as the 
Order of the House, of Bavaria. The motto of the order is In 
trav vast, “ firm in faith 

BELGIUM. — ^The Order of Leop>okl, founded by King Leo- 
pold I. in 1832, and consisting of five classes of members. 
The cros.s is of gold and white enamel, its arms being con- 
nected with a wreath of oak and laurel. The motto is L'uuion 
fait la force, “ Union pi-oduces ski-ength”. 

DENMARK, —The Order of the Elephant dates from the 
fifteenth century, and the use of this somewhat peculiar em- 
blem is explained by a legend of a Danish crusader who slew 
an elephant when fightizig against the Saracens. The collar 
of the order is formed of elephants and toweivs (oi- castles) 
alternately. 

PRANCE.— The only order now e.xisting under the repub- 
lican government of Prance is that of the Legion of Honour, 
It was founded by Napoleon I. in 1802, and consists of five 
classes, namely: chevaliers or ordinary members, officers, 
commanders, grand officers, and grand crosses. The Legion 
of Honour is both a civil and a military decoi’ation, and the 
recipients are extremely numerous (over forty thousand), the 
members each reoeiring a yearly pension according to their 
rank in the body. The cross worn by the chevaliers is of 
•silver and white enamel. The higher ranks have it of gold 
and white enamel. The female head in the centre is emblem- 
atic of the Bepublic. 

GREECE. — The only Greek order is that shown on the 
plate — the Order of the Redeemer, founded by King Otto I. in 
18S3. There are five classes of members, the lowmst being 
known as Knights of the Silver Cross, because in their case 
the cross is of silver, w'hile those higher in the order have it 
of gold. The cross bears a Greek motto which means, “ Thy 
right hand has been glorified in might". 

HUNGARY. — The royal Hungarian Order of St. Stephen 
was founded by Maria Theresa in 1764, and consists of three 
classes. Its badge is an eight-pointed gold cross, enamelled 
with ga-een, and surmounted by the gold crown of St. Stephen. 
In the centi'e of the cross on a red field is a patriarchal cross, 
and round this is the motto, Publicum meritorwm premium,— 
“A public reward for services”. The ribbon is red in the 
middle and green on the edges. 

ITALy.~Tho chief Italian order, the Order of ike Annun- 
ciation, was founded by Amadeus VI. of Savoy in 1S62. Its 
badge or chief decoration is a gold medallion, on which is a 
representation of the annunciation surrounded by love-knots, 
this being suspended from a collar of knots and roses. 

ST. JOHN OP JERUSALEM. — The once famous and 
powerful Oi'dcr of the Knights of St. John of Jenisalem or of 
Alalia that formerly owned immense possessions throughout 
Clu’istendom, has now dwindled away to a inei-e remnant. 
The Gi'and Master has had his quartei’s at Rome since 1834, 
and in England and some other countries besides Italy there 
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are a few representatives of the order. The cross of the order 
is of the well-known Maltese form, enamelled white and edged 
with gold, surmounted by a croivn and trophy, and i.s sus- 
pended from a black ribbon round the neck. 

NETHERL ANDS. — The Nethei-lands Order of King William 
w’as instituted by William I. in 1815, and is bestowed as a 
reward for militai'y services. The decoration consists of an 
eight-pointed gold white-enamelled cross, with a gold ball at 
each point, and between the arms, the Burgundian cross of 
laurel sprigs. Above it is a crown, by which it is attached 
to a ribbon of orange edged with blue. The arms of the cross 
bear the Dutch words, Voor mocd, helekl, iroiiw — “ For courag-e, 
zeal, fidelity ”. lu the centre of the cross is what is intended 
to represent a steel for striking fire. 

N’ORW AY. — The Norwegian Order of St O/qf was founded 
by King Oscar I. in 1847, and is bestowed as a reward for 
services rendered to king or country, art or science, the mem- 
bers being divided into five classes. The cross is of gold and 
white enamel, eight-pointed, with a ball at each point, has a 
crowned Anglo-Saxon 0 (for Olaf) in the angles of the arms, 
and in the centre on a rod ground, the lion of Norway sur- 
rounded by a blue ring. The ribbon is red with blue and 
white bordens. 

PONTIFICAL OEDERS.— The Order of Christ was founded 
as a Portuguese order in 1317, and when it was confirmed by 
Pope John XXIL, in 1332, the Pontiff retained the right to 
nominate knights. The cross, as may be seen, is of a simple 
form, and is suspended from a red ribbon round the neck or 
attached to a button-hole. The decoration is bestowed for 
either civil or military services. The Order of the Jloly Sepid- 
chre was founded by Pope Alexander VI. (Borgia) in 1496, 
with the object of encom-aging piilgrimages to the sacred 
.spot. The cross is a so-called Jerusalem cross of gold and red 
enamel, surmounted by a gold cronm, and having in the 
angles four similar crosses — the five together being said to 
symbolize the live wounds of Christ. The ribbon is black. 
The OixUr of St. Gregory the Great was founded by Pope Gre- 
gory XVI. in 1831, as a means of recognizing zeal in defence 
of the faith, but is now aw'arded for merit of any kind. The 
cross is in the same form as several others shown on the 
plate. 

PRIJS.SIA,-^The Order of the Blade Eagle, the highest 
Prussian order, was founded by Frederick I. in 1701. It 
numbers thii'ty ordinai’y knights, and the bestowal of this 
oi’der confers on the recipient hei-editary nobility. The cross 
is of the Maltese form, made of gold and blue enamel, having 
IJack eagles between the arms, and in the centre in gold, 
the monogram F. E. — Fridericm Hex. The Order of the Iron 
Cross vfiia founded by Frederick William III. in 1813, as a 
reward for distinguished services rendered in the wuir against 
the French. The decoration consists of a broad-armed iron 
oros.s mounted with shyer, , and having three oak leaves in the 


centre. The crosses bestowed on account of the war of 1S13-15 
bear the initials F. W. with crown above, and the date 3 ''13 
below; those won in the Fi-anco - German war of 1870-71 
the initial W. and the date 1S70. The decoration is not now 
confined to Prussians. There are three classes — grand cro.sses, 
and cros-ses of the first and second class. 

RUSSIA. — The highest Russian order is that of St. Andrew, 
founded by Peter the Great in 1698, to reward distinction 
gained in the war against the Turks, The decoration consist.^ 
of a double-headed eagle with outspread 'wings, black-ena- 
melled gold, and overlying t.hi,s a St. Aiidrcwls crass of gold 
and blue enamel bearing a figure of the .saint, and the letters 
S. A. P. R. — SiinctHS Andrem, 'patromis livssue, “Saint Andrew 
patron of Russia”. The ribbon of the order is IJue. 

SPAIN. — The Order of the Golden Fleece is an Anstriau as 
well a,y a Sjiani.sli order of knighthood. It wa.s founded by 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, in 1429, in honour of the 
Redeemer, the Virgin Mary, and St. Andrew, and as a means 
of promoting i-eligion and morality. Why the special de,signa- 
tion was adopted for it is not very* clear, but the characteristic 
emblem of the oi-der is a sheep’s skin susyieiided round the 
middle, and with the liead and feet banging down on either 
side. This is attached to what is de.scribed as a biue-enainelled 
flint-stone emitting flames, and fanciful decorations connect 
this with the red ribbon of the order. 

SWEDEN. — The Ordxr of (he Seraphim is the bigliest and 
oldest of the Swedish orders. It is said to have been founde<i 
in 1260, and was renewed by Frederick I. in 1748. It is 
he.stowed only on the highest dignitaries of Sweden, and on 
foreign jiriiices and .statesmen, and consists of only one class. 
The chief decoration is a cross of the eight-pointed or Maltese 
type with heads of cherubim between tlie arms, and in the 
centre, on a blue ground, three crowns and the letters I.H.S. 
— Jes^^s hominum, Salvator, — “Jesus Saviour of men”. This 
cross is suspended by a crown from the blue ribbon of tlie 
order. 

TURKEY. — The Medjidieh or Order of Med.julvros founded 
by the Sultan Abdul Medjid, in 1852. It is divided into five 
classes, the fifth and lowest of -ivhich numbers 6000 members. 
The decoi'ation of the order represents a .sun with seven 
groixps of out-streaming rays, the groups being separated by 
small stars and crescents. In the centre is the cipher of the 
Sultan with the motto, in Turkish, around it, — “ Zeal, honour, ' 
loyalty”. Several French and English officers i-eceivecl this 
decoration after the Ci-imean War, and it has been bestoived 
upon various foreigners since. 

WURTEMBERG.— The Order of the Crown of Wurtunherg 
has as its badge an eight-pointed white-enamelled gold cross 
•with lions in gold between the arms, and in the centre the 
initial F. (for Friedrich) surrounded ])y the motto, — Furcldlos 
mid trcio, “ fearless and true ”, on a red circle. 


ETHNOLOGY. 

TYPICAL EXAMPLES OP THE PRINCIPAL RACES OP MANKIND. 


Ethnology is a branch of the wider science of anthropology. 
It is sometimes used as synonymous with ethnography, but 
the latter, pi’opei’ly speaking, has a more limited .scope, deal- 
ing mainly with the external features by which the various 
races of men are distinguished, while ethnology takes note 
both of the phy.sical characteristics of the races of man, and 
also of their intellectual and moral peonliarities, their manners 
and customs, the peculiar featui'es of their languages, their 
political or social organization, their origin, relationship and 
distribution, &o. In classifying the races of man the chief 
physical characters that have to be observed are the shape of 
the skull and form of the features, the proportions of the 
limbs, the colour of the skin, and the colour and nature of the 


hair. As these charaetei-s exhibit various gradations, and 
may bo more or less pronounced, it is not always easy to draw 
a strict limit between two races, and various classifications of 
mankind have been proposed. The classification here followed 
is that given by Oscar Pesohel, the descriptions also being 
mainly ■taken fi’om his woi’k on the Iiace.s of Mom. The most 
important types will be found illustrated in the accompanying 
plates. 

I. THE AUSTRALIANS. 

These comprise the inhabitants of the continent of Aus- 
tralia, of the islands on the coast, and of Tasmania— the latter 
now extinct. The skull of this race is of the dolichocephalic 
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type, the jaws being also prognathons or protruded. The 
nose is narrow at the root, widening greatly below. The 
month is wide and unshapely. The body is thickly covered 
ivitli hair; the hair is black, elliptical in .section, that on the 
head being frizzly, and standing out so as to form a shaggy 
crown. The colour of the skin is dark as a rule, sometimes 
lilack, though a light copper red also occurs. The Australians, 
on the whole, are in a veiy rude and degraded condition. 
Agriculture in any form is unknown among them; they have 
no permanent dwellings, but merely hastily constructed tem- 
porai-y shelters; their implements and weapons are few and 
inartistic, among the latter being the very remarkable boom- 
erang; clothe.s they hardly wear, e.Kcept a kind of cloak as a, 
protection against bad weather ; their food consists of roots, 
fruits, fish, and the piroduce of the chase, and they do not 
despise such eatables as caterpillars, lizards, ants, and worms. 
As a man must not marry a woman of the same tribe, the 
custom of wife-stealing is prevalent. Their language is much 
more complicated than that of many highly civilized races, 
being very rich in infleotioms. 

II. THE PAPUANS. 

This race, which is the one most closely allied to the Aus- 
tralians, occujnes New Guinea, the Pelew Islands, New Cale- 
donia, the Solomon Island.s, New Hebrides, the Fiji Islands, 
&c. , there being' in some of those islands also an intertuixture 
of Polynesians. The most distinctive mark of this I'ace is 
their peculiai’ly flattened, abundant, and long' hair, growing' 
in tufts, and forming a prominent spreading crown I'ound the 
head, sticking out as much as eight inches. The skin is 
always dark, being almost black in New Caledonia, brown or 
chocolate colour in New Guinea, blue-black in Fiji. The 
skull is high arid narrow (dolichocephalic); the jaws prog- 
nathous; the lips fleshy and somewhat swollen; the nose 
hooked somewhat after the Jewish type. Both intellectually 
and morally the Papuans have attained a fair standard, and 
display considerable artistic and inventive power. Complete 
nudity is rare, both men and women having usually some sort 
of covering round the loins. They practise agriculture to 
some extent, having fenced fields and gardens. Among their 
religious ideas is included belief in a future state. The great- 
est blot on their character is the practise of cannibalism. As 
regards civilization the Fijians are the most advanced. 

III. THE MONGOLOID NATIONS. 

To this race belong the Polynesians and A.siatio Malays, the 
people of South-eastern and Eastern Asia, the Tibetese, some 
of the Himalayan tribes, all the Northern Asiatics, with their 
kinsmen in Northern Europe, and lastly the ahorig'inal popu- 
lation of America. The common clnmacteristics of this widely 
spread race are: long straight hair, circular in .section; almost 
complete absence of beard and body hair; skin dark-coloured, 
varying from leather-yellow to deep brown, sometimes inclin- 
ing to red; prominent cheek-bones, and eyes in general set 
obliquely. The various members of the Mongoloid I'ace may 
be classed under the following subdivisions. 

1. The Malay race, comprising' the Asiatic Malays and the 
Polynesian or IMcific Malays, The former include, besides the 
Malays of the peninsula of Malacca, of Sumatra, the Sunda 
Islands, Java, &c., also the Dyaks of Borneo, the Battas of 
Sumatra, the Tagals and Bisayas of the Philippines, the Ma- 
cassars and Bugis of Celebes, and lastly the inhabitants of 
Madagascar. The Polynesians inohrde the New Zealanders, 
the natives of the Sandwich Islands, and those of the Mar- 
quesas, the Samoan group, the Fiiendly Islands, &c. No race 
belonging to the Malay stock has a black skin; that of the 
Asiatic Malay.? is of a dirty yellow hue; among. the latter 
obliquity of the eyes is common. The Aaiatio Malays' are 
said to he taciturn, cruel, and revengeful, but dignified and 
polished in manners. They have long since adopted Islamism. 
As regards natural abilities Wallace rates the Malays . below 
the:,Papnans. . 


2. Soufherii jisiatics vnili vionosylkiMa languages. — This 
group comprises the Chinese, Indo-Chinese (Burmese, Siamese, 
Anamese, &c.), Tibetese, &c. Tliey have all straight black 
hair, little beard or body hair, usually a yellow skin and 
oblique eyes. As is well known, a great portion of this 
family have attained a high degree of civilization, and are 
highly distinguished for inventivenes.s. 

3. Coreans and Japanese. — These nations might be classed 
with the previous group, yet they display some well-maiked 
peculia.rities and their languages are considerably different iu 
structure. The Japanese received their civilization from the 
Chinese, but liave made many advances themselves; and, very 
different from the Chinese, the5'' have shown thom.selves ready 
to adopt %vhat is valuable in European civilization. 

■i. Northern Mongoloids of the Old, World. — Those comprise 
the Tungus, true Mongol.?, Turks, Finn.s, and Samoieds, all 
much resembling the Chinese and Indo-Chinese group in 
phy.sical characters, but living generally by hunting, fl.shing, 
and cattle-breeding'. To the Tungus belong the Manchoos, 
who conquered China and establi.shed a dynasty there. The 
Mongols (or Tartar.?) inelnde tlie Kahnuck.s, Buriats, &e. 
Among- the Turks are classed Uigur.?, Usbeeks, Osmanlis, 
Turcomans, Yakuts, Nogaians, Ivii'gliiz, Ac. The 0.smanlis 
are the Turks of European Turkey. The Finns comprise, 
besides the true Finns and the Lapp.? of Northern Europe, the 
Magyars or Hungarians, and the Bulgarians. The Samoieds 
are nearlj'' .allied to the Finns. 

5. Northern Nations of doubtful position. — The Yenisei 
Ostiaks, the Ainos of Yesso, the inhabitants of Saghalien, 
&c. The Yenisei Ostiaks form a small tribe on tlie Upper 
I Yeni.sei, and are quite distinct from the Ostiaks on the Ob, 
The Ainos are tlie oldest inhabitants of the Japtauese island.?. 
They are remarkable for their general hairine.ss, espiecinlly in 
the midst of smooth-skinued races, though they do not exceed, 
Eurojocans in this resjieot. 

6. The Behring's Nations. — fl'lie-se are North Asiatic, and 
American tribes, which for the most jiart inhabit the shores 
of Behring-’s Straits, or have migrated from that region. The 
Esquimaux, or Eskimo, are the most importtint. They have 
oblique eyes, and broad, flat face.s, and are of rather a low 
stature; their intolligence is decidedly good. 

7. The American Almvigines. — There can be little doubt 
that the original inhabitants of xAniorioa crossed over from 
Asia, and the Mongol race is tlie. only one with which they 
can be allied. Mongolian features ai’o clearly marked among 
the natives of various piarts of America, although generally 
the no.se is more prominent and the face les.s flat. The colour 
varies, a rcddi.sh coppier colour being very pirevalout. The 
great hulk of the American aborigiue.S' may lie ela.ssed as 
hunting tribes. In North Amerie.'i they are now .sadly dimin- 
ished in immher.s; among them wo many mention the Sioux 
(to which belong the Assineboins) and the A{,iache.s. The 
Caribs live in Central America, and iu the nortli of .S. America. 
The Guarani (Gourani) are scattered over a great part of 
South America. At the time of the Spanish conquest American 
civilization had reached a hig-h pitch in Mexico and Peru, 

IV. THE DRAVIDIANS OR ABORIGINES OP INDIA. 

These tribes have the .skin generally very dark, frequently 
quite black; their hair is long and black, not straight but 
crimped or curly; the hair of heard and liody gr(,)Ws profusely; 
the lips are thick and fleshy, somewhat like those of the 
negroes, but the jaw.s arc never |.»rominent. The Dravidiaiis 
compirise the Tamils, Telugus, Gond.s, Saiitnls or Sonfchals, &c. 

V. THE HOTTENTOTS AND IJU.SiniEN. 

These are tribes of little importance inhabiting South 
A,frica, Tliey have the hair tufted and uudtcd, the heard 
scanty, the body almost luxiriess; the jaws jirc moderately 
prominent ; the choeLs project laterally; the lips are full, hut 
not so much so as with the negroes; tho na.sal boue.s project 
little. at the root of the no,se, which is of the .snub shape; the 
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opening of the eyes is naiTow but not oblique. Tliey are slirnly 
built, and the Bushmen in particular low in stature. Their 
colour is yellowish or yellowi.sli brown. The language of the 
two peoples, different otherwise, is cluiracteriised by various 
peculiar clicking sounds, produced by applying the tongue to 
the teeth. They have always been engaged in cattle-breeding; 
were acquainted with the smelting of iron and working in 
metal before the advent of Eiiroiioans ; wore sandals, leathern 
aprons, and cloaks ; and for hunting carried bows with poi- 
soned arrows. They are by no means devoid of intelligence, 
but their social development has l:)een probably prevented by 
the dearth of water in South Africa. 

VI. THE NEGROES. 

The negroes inhabit Africa from the southern margin of 
the Sahara to the territory of the Hottentots and Bushmen, 
and from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. The negro races 
display great variety in external chiiracteristics, and what is 
popularly considered the typical negro is rarely met with. 
The colour of the skin passes through every gradation, from 
•ebony black to dark browm, copper red, olive, or yellow'. In 
some tribes the nose i.s straight, in others hooked, though often 
broad and flat. The hair of the head is generally short, elliptic 
in section, and much crimped; that on the body is not plenti- 
ful ; whiskers are comparativelj' rare. The negroes maj' be 
divided into the Bantu negroes and the Soudan negroes, these 
divisions being' based on differences in language. Among the 
first, who ocenpj' a great part of S. Africa, the best known are 
tlie Suaheli in the Zanzibar region, the Kafirs of the south- 
east, and the Bechuonas farther inland. The Kafins ai*e well 
known as a brave, warlike, and intelligent race; they pi'actiso 
•cattle-breeding and cultivate the soil to a small e.xtent. It 
is in the Souilan region that the mo.st typical members of the 
negro race are found. The Mandingoes cultivate the soil and 
cany on an active commerce ; they have public schools, and 
the majority of them can read. They are Mohammedans. 
The Bambarras are allied to the Mandingoes, but as yet have 
hardly emerged from faai’barisra. The Yoloffs, tall and well- 
made, with regular feature.?, are among the finest of the negro 
race.?. The Ashantees are intelligent, skilled in making cotton 
cloths, swoi-d-blade.s, and other articles, cruel and blood- 
thirsty. These Soudan races are black, with crisp woolly hair. 

VII. THE MEDITERRANEAN NATIONS. 

Tliese include all Europeans who are not Mongoloids, the 
North Africans, all We.stern Asiatics, and the Hindoos. 
Among them are the highest members of the human race. 
Tlie northern nations have the skin quite fair ; the southern 
have it darker; in North Africa and Eastern Asia it becomes 
yellow, red, or brown. The nose has always a high bridge; 
prognathism and prominence of the jaws and cheek-bones are 
rare; the lips are never in tumescent, and in no other race are 
refined and noble features so frequent. 

1. The Hamites.—Tms. family occupies the whole of North 
Africa north of the Soudan and of East Africa to the equator. 
The Berbers arc spread over a gre.at part of this area, but in 
certain parts there has been a cousideralde intermixture of 
Arabs and other races. To this race belonged the ancient 


Egyptians, the modern repnssentatives of whom are tlie Copt.s 
of Egypt and the Nubians. The Galla.s live in the Aby.‘;sinian 
region. Their h.air is long and curly; tlieir feature.? regular 
and agreeable, often Enroj:ie;:iu in ca.st; their skin liark. They 
are a warlike, manly, and moral people. The Hamitos were 
the first of the Meditei'raneau I’aces to attain to a high state 
of civilization, their early history and .acliie\-erucnt.s iii thi.s 
direction being made known to us from the ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt. 

2. The Semites, — The,so conipri.se the Jew's, Aralis, and 
Ahyssinians, and the ancient Canaanitesi, Assyrians, Bal>y- 
lonians, and Phcenicians. They are looro bearded than tiio 
Hamitos, have high and generally aquiline no.ses, and well- 
marked eyebrow.s; .skin varying from a rather darli .sharle to 
a deep browm. l’hi.s nice early attained a high pitch of civili- 
zation, and to them the nation.? of the AVe.st are deeply in- 
debted. 

3. The Iiido-Iuvivpcau or Art/aii jrbwri///. — Thi.s family i.s to 
us of paramount importance, a.s lieing that to which we our- 
selves belong. It has been divided froni a remote period into 
two branches, a European and an Asiatic. The Euro];iean 
comprises the Germanic or Teutonic nations (Eiigli.sh, Gor- 
mans, Dutch, Danes, Norwegi,‘ins, dwede.s, &c. ), the fb.tmauce 
nations (French, Italian,?, Spaniards, Portuguese), tlio Slavo- 
nians (Russian.?, Bohemians, Servians, &c.), the Greeks, and 
lastly the Celts, now confined to P>ritti:iny, Wales, the Scotch 
Highland.?, and Ireland. The A.siatic comprise.? the Hiiidoo.s, 
the Afghans, the Beloochs, the Ir’ensians, Armenians, and 
Kurds. The Indo-Europeans have the pliysical charaoteristics 
of the Mediterranean race in the fiille.st purity, ^vilile among 
the inhahitants of Europe the remaiiiable peculiarities of fair 
hair and blue eyes are frequent. Tlie Now World i.s noiv 
largely oceujiied by .European Aryans, and probably the 
aboriginal races will in time entirely disappear. Among' the 
Greeks, ancient and modern, the highest types of pliy.sieal 
beauty are common. We meet with fair, ruddy and dark 
complexions, with golden, auburn, and dark hair, blue and 
dark eyes. The Spaniards, Italians, and natives of the sontli 
of Europe generally'', have dark cornploxioii.s, eye.s, and liair, 
w'ith frames less robust than the nieinber.s of the Toutonie 
stock. The Germans were anciently desci-ibed as tall, robu.st, 
with fair complexion, light or red hair, and blue eyes, and to 
some extent this description .still iiold.s good of the Germanic 
peoples.. The pliysical characters of the Slavonians present 
little that is peculiar. The Rus.siaii.s, e.specially in the north, 
are fair, with light brown, flaxen, or rerl hair. The Per.sians, 
among Asiatic Aryans, are well known as a remarkably Imud- 
soine people, with regular features, long oval faces, and largo 
black eyes. The Mahrattas of Central India have proved 
themselves a warlike and vigorous race. Physically, they are 
said to be undersized, and not well formed. 

4. Europeans of doubtful position, — These include the 
Basques of the north-east of Spain and south-west of France, 
and various tribes in the Caucasus. They are only' set apart 
on account of their languages; in physical characters they 
undoubtedly belong to tlio Mediterranean race, The Ba-scpies 
ai'e probably the oldest inhabitants of Europe. Among the 
races of the Caucasus may be luentioned the Georgians and 
Mingrelians. 




DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 
ILLUMINATED WRITING. 


Illuminated -writing is the name for writing in wliicli orna- j 
mental letters in variou.s colonrs are made use of, tins writing j 
being often embellisbed also with gold or silver, and small pic- 
torial designs, arabesques, scroll--wmrk, and the lUce. Writing 
of this kind has been known from a very early period, and in 
various conntrio.s. Colour was frequently used in ancient 
Egyptian writing, and the Romans seem also to have employed 
it to some extent. In the middle ages manuscripts were often 
ornamented in the most elaborate manner both in European 
and in A.siatic countries. After the invention and spread of 
printing the art of illumination was naturally practised to a 
very much smaller extent, but the use of colour for initials, 
&c. , was adopted also in printed works, and is not even yet 
extinct, many books used in church service, for instance, 
having at least the nthrics (L. niher, red) printed in red type. 
The earliest extant illuminated manuscripts produced in 
Europe belong to the fourth and fifth ceiituries after Christ, 
but works of tliis kind of such an early date are exceedingly 
rare. The oldest ornamented manuscripts in existence £ire a 
copy of Dmcoi'ides at Vienna, and one of Virgil at the Vati- 
can, both of the fourth century. The Virgil is written in 
capital letters, and is adorned with vignettes or miniatures. 
Another celebrated manuscript of early date, pi-obably of the 
sixth century or, earlier, is that known as the Codex argentciis 
(.silver Codex), now in the uruver.sity librai'y of Upsala, con- 
taining Ulfilas’s Gothic translation (or what remains of it) of 
the Scriptures, -written in gold and silver letters on vellum 
stained of a purplish colour. In Ireland a special style of 
manuscript ornamentation early developed itself, among the 
chief features in winch ai'O the use of dots, generally in red, 
follow-ing the outline of the initials ; the Z pattern ; interlaced 
ribbons; fantastical animal fonns curiously interlaced; delicate 
spiral lines ; and tessellated patterns, or patterns made up of 
an infinity of little coloured squares. The most interesting 
specimens of this kind of work are the book of Kells at Dvib- 
lin, and the Durham hook in the British Museum, both con- 
taining- the Latin version of the Gospels. The art flourished 
in Ireland from about the sixth century onward. Prom Ire- 
land it was carried to Iona, and thence passed to the north of 
England. The Durham book was written at the priory of 
Lindisfarne, in the beginning of the eighth centui'y, ar-id the 
ornamentation is an admii’able specimen of the illuminator’s 
art. The book of Kells belongs to the ninth centm-y, or, as 
others think, to the seventh. The Anglo-Celtic style of art 
had its influence on continental workmanship, as is seen in 
the illuminated manuscripts of the time of Charlemagne and 
Charles the Bald ; while on the other hand continental models 
were imitated more or le.Ss in England, and the same manu- 
•seript may show both styles in combination. The work o,f the 
time of Charlemagne and Charles the Bald is more remarkable 
for splendour than originality, the ornamentation being ex-, 
ceedingly profuse, and gold being liberally employed. The 
initials often show patterns of classiaal oidgin mingled -with 
intricate designs borrowed from the Irish school. The English 
hlnrainated nmmiscrijpts of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
though owing much to foreign influence, are yet national in 
general charactei-, and the initials and borders are especially 
,remarkable for excellence in design, and for beauty and har- 
mony in colouring. The next century shows greater strength 
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and originality. The twelfth century manuscripts are gener- 
ally remarkable for the size and boldness of the writing, and 
the freedom and artistic character of the drawing. The initial 
letters ai-e often on a gigantic scale, and djsj)lay masses of 
conventional foliage, interspersed po'rhaps with anitnal figure.s, 
which appeai’od also in the initials of previous centurie.s. The 
English' and French manuscripts of thi.s period may bo recog- 
nized by the delicate light blue and green colour’s employed 
in the initials. In the thirteenth century the Gothic character 
begins to take the place of the rounder letters of the preced- 
ing centui’ies. The initials, when they were not of the nature 
of miniature drawings, were “of various designs, highlypaintod 
in gold and colours, and generally having the interior .spaces 
filled with interlaced and tortuous patterns, into which human 
figures and animals are introduced among conventional foliage. 
.... Simpler letters are coloured in red and blue in patterns 
apparently taken from sections of architectural mouldings, 
the interior spaces being filled with delicate lace-work drawn 
with the pen in red, violet, or other ink. In the next two 
centui’ies initials became stereotyiied in their design, and 
were generally subordinate to the borders and miniatures’' 
(E. M.aunde Thompson). The greater number of extant illu- 
minated manuscripts belong to the period between the years 
1200 and 1500. In the earlier times they were scarce and 
costly, but latterly they became much more common, and 
woi’ks belonging to almost all departments of literature were 
adorned by the illuminator’s art, including romances, chroni- 
cles, histories, &c., besides bibles, psalters, missals, and prayer- 
books, or books of Hours (PIoKe), Much valuable information 
is to be obtained from the pictorial illnstratioms adorning the 
pages of the.se works regarding the dress, furniture, uten.sils, 
arms, &c. , of the period at which they were executed ; .since 
the illuminators had no hesitation in representing the person- 
a.ges of ancient history or legend in the garb and amid the 
surroundings of theii’ own time. 

The Latin alphabet -was naturally that adoi-)ted by the 
nations of Western Europe, and the oldest manuscripts are 
written in capitals, two forms of which are recognized — the 
square and the rustic, the latter, as the name implies, being 
loss carefully formed and somewhat rough in character, as 
suited to a more rapid style of writing. These were followed 
by what is known as the uncial style (see Uncial in Diet.), 
and that by the half- or semi-uncial, from which was developed 
the small or cursive hand. Tlie continental modes of writing 
natnrally pas.sed over to England and Ii’eland. The eai’liest 
extant manuscripts written in Ireland are in half-nncials, 
similar to the characters met with in the manuscripts of Italy 
and France. The Book of Kells i.s written in this, and the 
Lindisfarne Gospels exhibit a smaller form of tbe same hand. 
This round hand was superseded in Ireland by a pointed hand 
which has survived in writing Iri,sh up to the present time. 
In England the Roman uncials were imitated to some extent, 
but it was a modification of the Irish style that in Anglo-Saxon 
times became the national hand of England. — first round, then 
pointed. This was superseded after the Conquest by the small 
or minuscule hand., which from the time of Charlemagne had 
become general in Western Europe, and from which the so- 
called blaek letter was developed, as used in the earliest 
printed books.; Side by side with the book-hand there -ivas- 
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also a succession of cursive hands in use for charters and other 
documents deemed less important than books. 

VIIlTH. CENTURY.— The alphabets here shown are col- 
lected from various sources belonging to this century. 

:Xth. century.— T he capital letter is from a Bible once 
belonging to Cbarles the Bald of France, now in the 
Britiish Museum. The alphabet is from a manuscript in 
the Minsenm. 

XIlTH. CENTURY.— Both initial and alphabet from a manu- 
script of 1190, in the British Museum. 


XIIlTH. CENTURY, — Reduced from a large missal executed 
mainly in this century, but completed early in the next. 
The words Beaius 'dr. &c., are the beginning of the Latin 
ver-sion of the fir-st Psalm. 

XIVth. CENTUP 1 .Y.— From various ex.amples of the period 
in the draughtsman’s own sketch-books, the majority of 
them being copied from works in the Briti.<b Museum. 

XVth. century. — P rom reduced specimen.s from a fine 
MS. which belonged to the late Mr. Owen Jones, well- 
kno-n as an authority on decorative art. 


FISHES. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF TERMS USED IN ICHTHYOLOGY. 


F1SHE.S form iha lowe.st of the- five clas.ses into which the 
great sub-kingdom Vertebeata is divided. They may be 
shortly described as vertebrate animals living iii water and 
respiring the air therein contained by means of gills or 
branchiie; having cold, red blood, and a heart consisting of 
one auricle and one ventricle ; and having tho.se organs which 
take the form of limbs in the higher vertebrata represented 
by fins. Their bodies are generally covered with scales over- 
lapping each other like the slates on a roof, and their usual 
-form (though with much diversity) is lengthened, compressed 
laterally, and tapering towards both extremities. 

The scales of fishes assume various forms, which have been 
classed tinder the four types of cycloid, ctemid, ganoid, and 
fihtcoid. Cycloid soale.s are of a rounded form, and are those 
met with in the most familiar fishes. Ctenoid scales, like 
those of the perch, have spinous projections from their pos- 
terior margin. Ganoid scales are in the form of thick bony 
plates covered with a superficial layer of enamel. Placoid 
scales form detached masses of various forms often provided 
with spine.s. (See fig. 32.) In most fishes may be seen what 
is called the ‘lateral line.’ This con.sists of a row of scales 
•extending along the side of the fish from head to tail, each 
pierced in the centre and comniunicating with a longitudinal 
canal. The purpose of this structure is not yet -known for 
certain. 

The skeleton varies greatly in character— from the lancelet 
that can hardly he said to possess a skeleton, to the well- 
developed osseous framework of the perch and many other 
iii3he.s. Most fishes, however, can he classed as having either 
a cartilaginous or a bony skeleton. The vertebrte are amphi- 
ccbIous or biconcave, that is cup-shaped at either end; they 
vary in number from 17 to more than 200. (Figs. 28 and 29. ) 

The gills of fishes in their most common form consist of a 
great number of slender laraelte, disposed like the teeth of a 
comb in parallel rows, and attached to bony arches on each 
side of the neck. They are richly supplied with blood-vessels, 
by means of which the blood that is driven to them by the 
heart, after circulating through the body, is purified through 
combination with the oxygen contained in the water, the 
water being constantly taken in at the mouth and made to 
pass over the gills. The blood after being aerated in the gills 
is driven ag.ain through the body without first returning to 
the heart. 

The fins are called by different names according to their 
position. The pectoral fins, situated a little behind the head, 
correspoucl to the fore limte of other vertebrata; the ventral 
fins, situated on the belly in front of the anal opening, cor- 
respond to the hind linib.s; and there may be besides these, 
dorsal fins, attached to the hack, and anal fins behind the 
anal opening. The pectoral and ventral fins when present are 
always each two in number; hut both kinds may be absent. 
The tail or caudal fin is the chief organ of locomotion, and is 


j a broad vertical fin sup]:iorted by tlie extremity of t lie verteliral 
column. In the mo.st; common form the tail is dii'idcd into 
tw'o equal lobes, giving it a symmetrical nppiearance; this 
farm is called hmocercal. In many fishe.s, liowever, (as the 
sharks) the upper lobe of the tail is much larger tlian the 
lower, and the .spinal column is prolonged into it. This 
form of tail is called hetevocercal. (See tig. 31. ) 

The teeth of fishes are generally very ):nnneroi].s, and may bo 
placed upon any part of the interior of the inoutli, and even 
in the throat. (Fig. 30, ) The stomach and intestine.s vary in 
form and dimensions. The stomach is usually large and well- 
defined. The intestine vai-ies in length according to the food 
of the fish, being shortest in the carnivorou.s kinds. Its 
posterior extremity in many fishes lias a peculiar spiral or 
screw-like structure. The liver is usually lai-ge, and the pro- 
cess of digestion is very rapid. The .swimming bladder is a 
peculiar sac situated under tlie spine, filled w'ith gas, and 
capable of being dilated or compressed, so as to enable the 
fish to rise or sink in the water. In some fashes it ooimnuni- 
catea by a duct with the lesophagusi ; in otheivs there is no such 
communication; while in the flat-fishes, that live at the bottom 
of the sea, it is entirely wanting. Anatomicidly it i.s con- 
sidered to reiuusent a lung. (Fig. 27.) 

Fishes propagate their species by eggs— -though a few are 
ovoviviparous, i.e. retain the ova in tlieir hoily till they are 
hatched. The ova are fertilized outside tlie body, and arc 
usually in enormous mimbens, as in the roe of the herring and 
cod. Among the elasmobranchs the number of ova is much 
smaller, and each ovum acqniro.s before e.x elusion a horny 
sheath of various shape. The hatching process is generally 
left to take place wuthout aid. A small number of fishes, 
however, construct nests. 

The organs of smell cousi.st of pits or sacs 02 »ning anteri- 
orly, closed behind, with nervous filaments spread out on 
their walls. The sense of taste mmst he far from acute, 
and the same may be .said of tlie sense of iiea,riiig. The 
apparatus of hearing has no external communication. Tlie 
eye is generally of considerable size, and .somcwliat fiattciiod 
externally. Special organs of touch are wanting in general, 
though some fishes, as the cod and mullet, liave labial fil- 
aments or barhules to some extent serving this puriiose. 
Among the most curious apirliances with which fishes are 
provided are the electrical ajiparatus tliat appear in some 
species, as in the toipedo or electric ray and the electric eel, 
both of which possess batteries capable of giving a shock of 
considerable power. 

Fishes may be divided into two sections — the Ckmidrup- 
terygious (from Cxv. chondros, cartilage, and pterygmi, a fin), 
or Gavtilagiiious fishes, having a cartilaginmi.s or fibro-cartil 
aginous skeleton ; and the Ommts or Bony fushos, having a 
bony skeleton. The following is tlie. arrangement of fishes 
in orders, according to the system of Guvicr.' 
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I. CxillTILAGINOUS FISHES. 

Uriler I.~Chondbopterygii with fixed Beanchhe, 


:e of the gills attaolied, 
apertures. This order 


with the outer as well as the inner cdt 

and opening outwardly by .several 

comprises such fishes as the Laniprey.s, the Shark.s and 
Hays. 

Ordet; II.— -Chondroptertgxi with Bbaxghi.® free as in 
ordinary fishes, and like tliem with a single orifice fnrnishe(l 
with an operculum or cover. To this order belong the 
Sturgeons and some other fi.shes. 

11. OSSEOUS OE BONY FISHES. 

1'he Osseou.s or Bony fishes, namely those having a firm 
and bony skeleton, and the gills free and protected by a bojiy 
gill-cover, are divided into si.\ order.s, a.s follows : 

Order III. _ Plectognathi, fislies that have the maxillary and 
pre-maxillary hones (which alone form the jaw) anchylosed 
or soldered together (whence the name froiri tlie Or. plektos, 
interwoven, and gnathos, jaw); bodies covered with ganoid 
scales, plates, or spines. Examples are, the Globe-li.sh 
or Sea Hedgehog, the Sun-fish, and the Trigger-fish. 

Oi'dm’ IV. — Lophobranchii (Gr. lophos, a crest or plume). 
Fi.shes tliat have the gills in little round tufts dispo.sed in 
pairs_ on the branchial arches: they are covered with 
ganoid scale.?. Example, the Sea-Hor,se or Hiripocam]iu.s, 
and the Pipe-fish. 

The rest of the bony fishe.s are divided into trvo great 
groups, the Malacopteri/gii, and tlie Amnthoptert/gii. The 
fishes of the first group, which is divided into three order.?, 
have the rays supporting the fins soft or many-jointed (o.x- 
cept sometimes the first ray of the dorsal or pectoral fins), 
and are generally covered with cycloid scales. The fishes 
of the second group, which forms a single order, have spiny 
rays in their fins. 

Order V.— Malacoptebygh Apodes. Fishes having a 
lengthened form; a skin, soft and thick which scarcely 
suffers their scales to appear ; no ventral fins (whence the 
name apoiles, footless). Examples, the Common Eel, 
Electric Eel, Conger Eel, &c. 

Order VI. — Mabaoopterygii Sdb-bhaohiati— Fishes having 
the ventral fins placed under the pectorals, and immediately 
attached to the bones of the shoulder. Examples, the 
€Jod, Ling, Haddock, &c., the Sole, Turbot, Flounder and 
other fiat-fi.shes. 

Order VII.— MaIjAOOPT,1!:eygu Abdominales. Fishes having 
the ventral fins attached to the lower part of the abdomen 
and heliind the pectorals. , Examples, the greater number 
of our fresh-water, fishes, besides many marine species; 
Salmon, Trout, Pike, Hening, Carp, &c. 

Order VIII.— Acanthoptekygii. Fishes that have the first 
portion of the dorsal fin, or the whole of the first dorsal 
when there are two— supported by spiny rays ; sometimes 
instead of the first dorsal, they have nothing but a few 
spines ; anal fin also with the first rays represented by 
spines, and generally one in each ventral fin : this order 
includes about three-fourths of all known fishes. Examples, 
the Perch, Wrasse, Mackerel, Mullet, Gurnard, &c. 

Chnssifications differing in various i-e.spects from that of 
Cuvier are now commonly employed, though several of his 
divisions are still retained. The following orders (or sub- 
classes) are usually I’ecognized. 

Order I.— TEI-EO.STEI. Osseous or Bony Fishes, corresponding 
nearly to the Osseous fishes of Cuvier’s classification. 

Characters: Skeleton more or less thoroughly ossified; 
skull very complicated and composed of a number of dis- 
tinct hones : two pairs of limb.? usually present in the form 
of fins (the having , soft fin-rays, the Aean- 

thopterygii, spinous rays) ; gills free, comb-like, or tufted; 
a bony'gill-cover; usually cycloid or ctenoid scales. 

Sub-order T.—MalacopUri. Fishes with a complete set of 
fins supported by rays, all of which are soft, with occasional 
and iiniraportaiifc exceptions. 

Fig. 1.— Common Salmon (Scilmo Salar). 

Fig. 2.— Flying-fish (Exocmtus -volitans)-, Atlantic Ocean. 
Pectoral fins of enormous size^ so as to support the fish in 
taking long leaps out of the water. 

« Lateral line. 

jijg, A— Garfish, Sea-pike ox lls,ckevel-gvad.e (Belone vulgaris); 
British seas. 

Fig. 4.— Electric Eel {Gi/mnottis ehctrkm)-, S. America; no 
ventral fins (apodous). 


Sub-order \1.— An acanthi ai. Fi.she.s with fin.s entii’ely sup. 
pi)rtud 1;iy soft rays; ventral fins vvanting, or if present 
placed under the throat lieneath or in advance of the peo 
toral lin,s. 

Fig. 5. — Cod {Gadas morrhua); ventral fins under pectorals; 
mouth witli a harhule. 

Fig, !>. — Turbot {Rhornhvs mnximus); one of tlie fJat-fi.she.s ;, 
body bordered by long dor.sal and anal fins ; hones of head 
twisted ,so as to bring both eyes on one side of body. 

Sub-order III. — Amnlhopteri. Fislies having one or more of 
the first rays of the fins in the form of spines; scales usually 
ctenoid ; ventral fins beneath or in front of the pectorals.' 

Fig. 7.— Perch {rerca flv.viatit In); Britain. 

Fig. 8. — Siipi'.thirine gurnard {Trigla hirundo); Britiali sc;ui. 
One of the Sclerogeiiidre or uuiiled-clieok.s; Iiead with idate.s 
and spines; pectoral fiii.s large. 

Fig. 9. — Angler or Fishing-frog {Lnphius puicatiiriiijt); 
British coasts. Pectnr.al fins, ile.sliy anil stijipoited on 
framework, of hones; head with filainents wliicli the animal 
waves as it lie.s in tlie mud, to attract tlie fishes on which 
it feeds. 

Fig. 10 . — liemora (Echeneis remora); Mediterranean. Head 
witli sucking di,sk by which the aniiual can attach itself to 
objects. 

Fig. 11. — Sword-fish [Xiphlas gladius); Mediterranean and 
A.tlantic. Upper jaw jtrolonged, and foi'ining aformidablo 
wea])ou of attaidv. 

Fig. 12.— Sea-l,)at (Platax Gamardi); Eastern seiia. One of 
the Squainipeunes or scale-finned fishes. 

Sub-order IV.--Plectagnathi, Maxillary and premaxillary 
bones imniovahly connected; vertebral, column often per- 
manently cartilaginous; lu.idy covereil with gaiioid plates, 
scales or .spiiie.s; ventral fins generally wanting. 

Fig. 13. — File-fish or Trigger-fisli {Balistcs mnspikUlnm); 
tropical seas, 

Fig. 14.— I’rickly Glohe-fish or Sea-hedgehog (Diodon jtilo.su)}); 
tropical seas. Covered, with spines, and body capable of 
being inflated like a hall. 

Fig. 13. — Short Sun-fish ( OrfAapoj’fecRS mola); found in most 
sens. 

Sub-order Y.—Lophdbranchu. Gills in the form of little, 
tufts upon the hranoliial arches; .scales ganoid. 

Fig. 16. — Hippocampus or Sea-horse (JlippocwnipuB guttu , 
latus); Atlantic. Tail prehensile. 

Fig. 17. — Head and tail of Pipe-fish (Spngnathus nridis). 

Order II.— ElaSMOBRANCHII. Cartilaginous fishes, as the 
sharks and rays, 

Characters: Skeleton cartilaginous; no liones in the head, 
the skull forming a cartilaginous box; gills forming a series 
of pouche.s; two pains of fins supported by csirtilaginous fin- 
ra,y.s; skin covered by placoid growths of various kinds, as 
tubercles, spines, &c. 

Sub-order l.—Holocephah, Jaws bony and covered with 
broad plates representing the teeth; only one eicternal gill- 
aperture, covered with a gill cover; a powerful defensive’ 
spine on the back. The Olumtera or king of the herrings 
is an example. 

Sub-order Il.—Plagiostomi. Month transverse (Gr. plagios, 
athwart) and on the under surface of the head ; branchial 
sacs opening by several distinct apertures. Shark.?, ra,y.s, 
skate. 

Fig. 18.— White Shark {Garcharias vulgaris); the warmer 
seas. 

Fig. 19.— Large spotted Dog-fish {Scallmm catulus); British 
coasts. 

Fig. 19 «.— Sea-purse or Egg of Dog-fish, partially opened to 
show the young fish within. 

Fig. 20.— Head of Hammer-fish or Hammer-headed Shark 
(Zygmna malleus); tropical seas. The eyes iire at the 
transverse extremities of the head. 

Fig. 21.— Head of Saw-fish (Pristis aniicjuorum); in most of 
the warmer seas. Snout prolonged into a flattened blade 
with tootb -like projections on either side. 

(See also fig. 29, which shows the skeleton of a ray.) 
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Order III.— Ganoidei. Ganoid Fishes. 

Characters ; Body covered with ganoid plates, scales, or 
spines; skeleton partially ossified, the vertebral column 
being generally cartilaginous; .skull with distinct cranial 
bones ; usually two pairs of fins, the first rays of which are 
mostly ill the form of spines; tail generally heterocereal. 

There are few living ganoid fishes, the great majority of 
them heiug found fossil. The best known living examples 
are tbe sturgeons. 


Fig, 27 .— Principal Organs of a fish (the Carp). 

1 . Gills. from the kidneys (the lat- 

% Heart. 'ter have been removed). 

3 ' Liver. Anal_ opening in which 

4. ami 6. Swimming-bladder. the intestinal canal ter- 

5. Intestinal canal. minates. 

7. Ovary or roe. 10. Genital opening or ovi- 

8. Point of junction of the duct communicating 

ureters which proceed with the ovurie.s. 

11. Urinary opening. 


Fig. 22.— Sturgeon {Aciipenser sturio); Caspian, Black Sea, 
and other European waters. Head and body protected by 
ganoid plates. 

Order IV.— Maesipobbanchii. Lampreys and Hag-fishes. 

Characters: General form eel-like or serpentine; no 
paii'ed fins to represent the limbs, _ only a median fin ex- 
tending round the posterior extremity of the body ; moutli 
circular and destitute of jaws proper; giUs in the form of 
fixed pouches or sacs. 

Fig. 23.— Sea Lamprey {Peti'omyzon marinus)s British waters, 
aeven round holes on either side of the neck admitting 
water to the gills. 

Fig. 24. — Head of Myxine or Glutinous Hag {Myxine ghiiin- 
osa); British seas. 

a a Eight barbules or cirri, h Single hooked tooth, c c 
Lingual teeth, d d Mucous glands, e e Six liranchial cells. 
/ Apertures leading by canals and ducts to the branchial 
cells on either side. 

Order V.— Peabyngobkanohii. The Lancelet, the only 

e.xaraple. 

Characters ; Ho skull or distinct brain ; no distinct Iieail; ; 
no vertebra; no limbs; mouth a longitudinal fissure sur- 
rounded by filaments ; walls of tbe pharynx perforated by 
ciliated slits which serve as branohiie. 

Fig. 25. — Lancelet or Amphioxus {Amphioxus kmceolatiis); 
British seas (natural size). 

Order VI.— Dipkoi. Represented by only a few fishes, as the 
Mud-fishes. 


Fig. 28. — Skeleton of an osseous fish (tlie Perch). 

Intermaxillary bone. i Ventral fin, situated in 

h Superior maxillary bone. this ease under the throat, 

c Inferior maxillary. as in all the Sab-Braehi- 

d Orbit, which is bounded aii. 

on tbe under side by the k Spiny rays of the anterior 
suborbital bones. dorsal fin. 

e Occipital region. fSoft rays of the posterior 

/Operculum or gill-cover. dorsal fin like those of 

^/Vertebral column with Malacopterinju. 

its superior and inferior ni Hays of tlie anal fin. 
arche.s. nu'Bony rays forming the 

7i Pectoral fin. caudal fin or tail. 


Fin. 29.— Cartilaginous Skeleton of tlie Hay, 


Cr. Cranium. 

Ma. Jaws. 

Br. Branchim. 

C. V. Cervical Vertehrie. 
Sh. Sliouhler. 

D. V. Dorsal and Lumbai', 

Vertebras. 


Cd, V. Caudal Vertebra;. 

P. Pelvic bone. 

Pli. pc. Pliiil'inges of the Pec- 
toral Fin. 

Ph. V, Pimlanges of tlie Ven- 
tral Pin. 

D. F. First Dorsal Fin. 

D, F'. Second Dorsal Fin. 


Fig. 30. — Teeth of Fish. Front view of the mouth of the 
Common Trout. 

allow of teeth fixed on the lary boiie.s. 

vomer or central hone of d Row of hooked teeth on each 
roof of month. side of the tongue (lingual 

66 Teeth on the right and left teeth). 

Iialatiue bones. cc Teeth on the iuferior ma,xil- 

cc Teeth on the superior maxil- lary bone. 

Fig. 31. — Tails or Caudal Phiis of I'isbes. 


Characters : Body somewhat eel-like in form and covered 
with scales, a medi.an fin round tlie pointed posterior ex- 
tremity; skull with distinct cranial hones; pectoral and 
ventral limbs both present and filiform or sometime.s 
paddle-slnaped ; both gills and lungs present. These ani- 
mals form a connecting link between the fishes and the 
amphibia. 

Fig. 26. — Mud-fish or Lepidosireu {Lcpidosiren amectens); 
lVe.st Africa. 

p Pectoral fins, v Ventral fins. 


aa'Two forms of lioniocercal and erpially lobed. 

tail. 6 Heterocorcal tail (.sturgeon) 

« Tail of wrasse, rounded. unequally bilob.ate or 

a' Tail of sword-fish, bifurcate lobed. 


Fig. 32. — Princi]:ial forms assumed by tbe scales of fishes. 
a Ctenoid, pectinated or comb- ed Phieoid scale, upper surface 
like scale. ami profile. 

6 Cycloid or circular scale. /Ganoidsctiie, upper surface, 
c Cycloid scale. /Ditto, in profile. 

Plucoid scale, upper surface. /" Ditto, under .surface. 


GEOLOGY. 

ILLUSTPvATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS OF TEEMS USED IN GEOLOGY. 


Strata left in their original position are usually horizontal 
(fig. 1, a). Where they have been subsequently disturbed 
so as to be tilted more or less out of that original position, 
they are said to be inclined; the angle of inclination is called 
the dip, and the rocks are said to di23 in the direction of 
greatest slope or declivity. In fig. 3. the diii is shown by 
the faces of the rock represented as inclined towards the 
observer’s left hand. Imaginary lines running at right angles 
to the line of dip are lines of strike, and are represented by 
the line where the surface of the water cuts the faces inclined 
towards the observer. The strike oi 'A stotum is always con- 
stant for a given dip; but the outcrop or line where the rock 
appears at the .surface, varies in form and direction with the 
Variation in the form of the surface itself. 

: Strata beut upwards into an arch form what is called an 
anticlinal (fig. 1, 6), and a bend in the opposite direction gives 
rise io & synclinal (fig, 1, c). Strata suddenly bent from a 
horizontal to a vertical position, and then back to a horizontal- 
position, again without rising to the .same level as before, 
ftre called unicUnal (fig. 1, d). Sometimes the synclinals and 


anticlinals have I'leen swpicezed together so as to double tlie 
rocks up quite on end ; such .strata are de.serilied as rer- 
tical (fig. 1, e). Where tJie folding has taken place in such a 
manner as to lay the folds more or less on tiuur sides, the 
strata lying face downward are said to he iimtried (fig. 1, f). 
Contorted strata are such as have been cranqiled into an 
ii'regular series of folds, too complicated to bo separately 
distinguished (fig 1, f/). 

A fault is a plane of dislocation affecting rocks in such a 
way that a particular bed is broken off and slijtped to a Imver 
level on the one side of the plane than iia counterpart on 
the other. (See fig. 2.) The side of the fault occupied by 
the lower of the two is called the doicnihrom, aiul the opposite 
side is sometimes spoken of as tlic upthrow. A fault is gener- 
ally a narro w fissure extending dcnvnwurils, either singly or in 
conjunctioii with other faults, to sin indefinite depth from the 
surface; and extending in a horizontid direction to a distance 
dependent upon the amouiit of downtlirow, and upon the 
nature of the dip affecting the rook.s on either side t ff the fault. 
The throw oi a fault is the amount of dislocation between the 
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termination of a bed on one side of the fairlt, and the cor- 
responding point on the other. This mn,y range from a 
dislocation scarceli-- perceptible to a throw of many thousands 
of feet. 

Faults are usually inclined from the vertical more orle.ss; 
the inclination is called the hade of the fault, which is said 
to hade in the direction of the slope. In an ordinary fault 
this hade, or inclination from the perpendicular, is forward 
at the foot in the direction of the downthrow, and no part of 
a faulted stratum is brought vertically beneath its counterpart 
on the other side of the fault. '\Vhere the fault hades in the 
opposite direction it is called a reversed fault (fig. 2, a). 

Two or more faults frequently throw down towards each 
other, and their respective liades are such as to cause the 
faults to meet below the surface. Such faults are termed 
trough faults (fig. 2, h). Where the depression of the strata 
represents the aggregate effect of a series of minor faults, 
each in succession letting the rock down-in the same direction 
to lower levels, the term stejy fault is found convenient (fig. 
2, c). 

The faces of the rock contiguous to a fault are frequently 
scored and fluted, and they exhibit other signs of grinding 
against each other under pressure. To these markings the 
term sUckensides is applied. 

The matter detached by friction and caught in the inter- 
spaces between the faces of the rock in a fault is usually 
cemented by infiltered mineral matter, and then constitutes 
ii faiiU-breccia or rider. 

Where faults, seen in plan, are shifted out of their course 
along the line of a fault transverse to them in direction, this 
last is called a cross vem or caunter, and the faults deranged 
are said to be 

The .same kind of dislocation seen in vertical section is dis- 
tinguished as a heave. In this last case the dislocated fault 
is undoubtedly older than the fault that heaves it. In the 
former case it is the reverse. 

The contact disturbance attending a fairlt gives rise to 
bending of the strata ne.xt the fault. This bending is often 
spoken of as the burr. 

Tlie name of joints (fig. 3) is applied to the division.'!! 
pflanes that cut in two or more directions across the bedding 
planes of hard rocks, and divide what would otherwise have 
been continripus sheets of stone into separate blocks. Jointing 
differs from cleavage in affecting the I'ook only along certain 
lines, instead of developing a general tendency to sjdit into 
an indefinite number of sheets as cleavage does. Joints ai-e 
developed in greatest prominence in thickly-bedded stratified 
rocks, especially in such as are of a compact nature. In such 
cases they may be observed to cut down through the rock in 
two or more directions approximately perpendicular to the 
planes of bedding. The horizontal extension of joints may 
range to every point of the compass, but there is a marked 
tendency, where more than two sets occur, for one of the 
moi’e jn’ominent sets (or master joints) to be intersected by 
.'mother prominent set at such angles as to enclose blocks whose 
outlines vary from rhombic to rect.aiigular. (See .also fig. 9.) 

The bearing, or orientation, of joints varies considerably in 
dift’erent places, and does not appear to be persistent for any 
great distance in any given district ; bnt it is not uncommon 
to find one set ranging in a general way in the same direction 
as the dip, .'uul another set bearing .at right angles to these 
and therefore parallel with the strike. The first are. called 
dip joints, and the otlier strike joints. In the diagi-ain 
(!ig. 3,) the dip joints ai'e shown cutting down vertically 
through the rock in a direction away from the observer; 
while the strike joints intersect the dip joints at right angles, 
and thus unite with the bedding planes to divide the rock up 
into rectangular blocks. 

Strata are called conformable (fig. 4,) when they lie with 
an even junction on the original upper sm-face of one and the . 
same bed of the rocks next below them, and .are therefore 
affected to an equal e.xtent by the g.ame dips. In normal con- 
fnrmahiUtu the upper strata form part of one series with the 
beds immediately below them. In some other cases, while 


the physical rel.ation of the Iiigher strata to the lower ai-e of 
this nature in one locality, in another tlie lowest bed f)f tbo 
higher service may e,stend across, or orerstep, sevend niembers 
of the .serie.s ne.vt below. In such a case the reeks are said 
to be locally or accidentallii cmiforniahlc. 

Where a stratum has been deposited in unequal tliirk 
ness in an area under notice, so that at one X)art it is found 
to thin .away to notliing, the upper stratum extending beyond 
it is said to overlap the one that thins out, and the case is 
described as one of overlap. (See fig. B.) 'fbus in the 
diagram b thins away in one direction so that a coihl-.s into 
direct contact with c below, and is said to overlap h. 
Tr.acing the physical relations of tbe.se in mu ojiposite 
direction, or from d in the direction of a in the figure b, 
is said to tindcrlaj} a. In otcrlap the absence of the bed 
that is overlapped arises from the fact that the stnifinn 
locally absent has never been deposited at th.at jujint at all; 
while in overstep, wliicb is often confounded witli overlap, 
and denotes the relation of .-i lug,!ier set of strata to a lower 
in the case of unconformity (fig. (!), the .strata ii;)cally absent 
have been disturbed and afterwards removed by den udation. 

Wliere a particular stratum known to form a bed of irn- 
laortanco in one direction gradually dies away in another, 
as a result of unequal deposition, tlie stratuni i.s said to thbi 
out at the point where it comes to nothing (fig. .5). Another 
tenn of the same Itind, which, is often restricted to the 
attenuation of a bed of minor importance, is iredyc-bedding. 

Where the basement beds of one group of strata have been 
deposited over the edges of more than one member of the series 
below, as a consequence of the lower group having been con- 
solidated, distui'bed by upheaval, andi)artl5' denuded, before 
the deposition of the strata tliiit now overlie them, the tuo 
sets are said to be unconformable to each other (tig. ti), ami 
their physical relations to each other are denoted by the 
term unconformability or unconformity, irnoonformity may 
range in extent from such cases as that of the Lower Eocene 
strata on the Chalk in the South of England, where the dis- 
cordancy can be perceived only by an instructed eye, to such, 
unconformities as that at the base of the Carboniferous rocks 
in the northern parts of the kingdom, where the gently- 
inclined basement beds of the higher series are supported 
upon the uiiturned edges of the rocks lielow, so that the Car- 
boniferous rocks oversteps a thickness of ov'er five miles of tbo 
pre-carboniferous rocks beneatli (fig. C). 

Intes'bedded eruptive rocks (fig. 7) are accumulations of 
rock matter that have been primarily derived from deep- 
seated sources, and that have been distributed over the sur- 
face in the neighhoiirhood of a volcano. The matter cast out 
from a volcano may consist of lavas (fig 7, a) or the liquefied 
rock that has flowed from the crater over the surface adjoin- 
ing; or of the same materials as compose the lavas hurled 
forth in the form of various-sized fragment.s, and subse- 
quently I'ained through the air and distributed over the .sur- 
face. Mud poured out from volcanic vents also forms part of 
the matter ejected. The coarser volcanic materials of a frag- 
mental nature form volcanic hreoeias or agglnrswates when 
compacted into stone (fig. 7, h)-, wliile the like accumulations 
of finer materials are usiually distinguished as tuff.s. In 
maritime districts any or all of these forms of eruptive matter 
may be deposited alternately with beds of the ordinary sedi- 
mentai'y type, and the tuffs may graduate imserisibly into 
other deposits in directions away from the vents. Interbeildcd 
eruptive rocks are known to occur of all ages, from the oldest 
Cambrian rocks of St, David’s to the strata forming at the 
present day. 

Intmsire eruptive rocks (fig. 8) differ from interhedded or 
contemporaneous eruptive rocks in their inode of occurrence 
in relation to the .strata .surrounding them; as they com-, 
moldy, cut across the bedding of the stratified rock.s, and are 
therefore of later date than the rocks they traverse. Intrusive 
erujitiye rocks may occur in the form of great raa.saeB that 
from an unknown depth below the surface have, as molten 
matter, eaten their way upwairds through the overlying rocks 
and have solidified in the form of a great mass (fig. 8, a). Or 
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the causes that gave rise to the formation of a mass in one 
case, may in another have impelled the molten matter in such 
a direction that it has eaten its way into the rocks along a 
direction frequently approaching that of the bedding, and 
thus have given rise to intrusive sheets (fig. S, b). In other 
cases the same matter has been forced upwards along vertical 
fissures, and has been left in the form of wall-like masses of 
rook or dikes (fig, 8, c). 

Cleavage (fig. 9) is the tendency to split into an indefinite 
number of thin layers in one direction, winch direction is not 
necessarily connected with any original structural differences 
of the rock. 

There are two recognized forms of cleavage; the one repre- 
senting the tendency iidiereiit in certain definite chemical 
compounds to fracture more readily in 2 ^ai-ticular directions 
than in others, which directions always bear some definite 
geometrical relation to the particular crystalline structure of 
the mineral; while the other is developed only as the result 
of certain Imirerfectly understood special conditions, which 
have affected particular portioms of large miueml aggregates 
more or less according to their texture rather than to their 
chemical comirosition. It is now customary to restrict the 
terra slate to rocks of this description. The rocks most com- 
monly affected by slaty cleavage are sucb as originally consisted 
of clayey or argillaceous materials of sedimentary origin ; but 
the same structure is not uncommonly met with in the finer 
portions of the older volcanic tuifs. A good example of this 
last is afforded by the cleaved volcanic tuffs or “green slate.s” 
of the English Lake District. Tiie discrimimafion between 
qfianes of cleavage and the original bedding ifianes of the cleaved 
rock is often attended with great difficulty in the field, and 
can generally be satisfactorily determined only by the discovery 
of the stripe, or alternations of texture, resulting from original 
differences in the character of the various layers of maternal 
eompa.sing the rock. In the figure the stripe or original bed- 
ding is shown by the undulating bands parallel to the upper 
and the under surfaces, the triangular face cutting obliquely 
downwards across the front right-hand corner of tlie sjiecimen 
represents a plane lesulting from tlie cleavage. The edges of 
other cleavage jdanes are shown cutting across the stripe or 
bedding- in directions parallel to the edges of the triangular 
face. The remaining hounding- surfaces at the front, sides, and 
back are joints. 

Conglomerate (fig. 10, a) is the name given to rock consist- 
ing of consolidated shingle. It is formed of an accumulation 
of rock-fragments of sedimentary origin, many of them of 
lai'ge size, and most of them well-rounded in form, hound 
together into a mas,s of a more or less stony nature by some 
cementing material instead of remaining in its original con- 
dition of a bed of loose stones or shingle. Where the con- 
glomera.te consists of water-worn materials of volcanic origin 
it is distinguished as a volcanic conglomerate, or agglomerate. 

If the proportion of materials of a rounded form is less 
than that of such as are angular the rock then becomes a 
breccia (fig. 10, b). Breccia thus I'esemhles a conglomerate 
ill consisting of a noticeable proportion of large stones com- 
pacted into a mass, but is characterized by containing more 
angular constituents than rounded. Where the materials 
consist of angular fragments of rocks derived directly from a 
volcanic source the resulting rock is a volcanic hrema; finer 
materials of the same nature constitute a tuff. Both volcanic 
breccias and tuffs are often termed volcanic ashes. (See also 
fig. 7 . ) Where the rounded fragments outnumber the angular 
these rocks graduate into their respective conglomerates. 

Obliciue Imnination (fig. 11) is a term usually applied to 
the deposition of the several layers composing a bed of rock 
at a-a angle different from the general lie of the rock as a 
whole. Where the inclined layers are of considerable thick- 
ness the rock is said to exhibit false-bedding, or current-bed- 
ding, the last-mentioned term denoting the cause. Obliqtie 
lamination and false-bedding generally result fi-om irregular . 
deposition of materials drifted along the bottom by variable 
currents of water ; but a similar structure is often developed 
in, great perfection where sand, or other matezials of that 


general nature, is drifted into beds by the action of the 
wind. 

The name of inlier (fig. 12, A, and i in fig. 13) is given to 
an exposure of an older stratum at the surface in such a 
manner that it is completely surrounded l.iy other .strata of 
later date, which formerly extended across it, but Imve since 
been removed hy irregular denudation. Occasionally the 
exposure of the older stz-atum i.s due to tlie combined effects 
of faults and denudation ; in that case tlie older stratum ex- 
posed is termed a faulted inlier. 

An outlier again (fig. 12, B, ami also o in fig. 13) is an 
outstanding- relic of a stratum, formerly more e.vtensive, 
which has been isolated by the removal of the strata that 
once connected it with tlie jirinoijial ma.ss, ,so that it now 
occurs as a detached remnant surrounded by rocks of older 
date. 

Escarpment (fig. 13, e) i.s a- term correctly ro.stricted to Hnj 
steep outer edge pi-e.sented by .such strata of a aeries as liave 
better withstood tlie action of the destroying influences that 
have been brought to beai- against tliera than the strata im- 
mediately above and luelow. An escarpment differs from a 
cliff in coinciding with the outcroji of a particular bed of ruck, 
whether tills is inclined or not, w-lioroa.s a cliff i.s formed wiih- 
out regard to either the natui-e or tlie lie of the rock, and it.s 
base always aj:>pro,\imates mure or less closely to horizoiitality. 
Escarfiment-s may be rcgardeil a.s rangiiig on the wliole jiarallel 
with the strike, and their steep sii.le as facing in the opposite 
direction to the dip or direction of greatest inclination of the 
rock. The .slope formed by the exjiosed upper portion of an 
inclined stratum, exteiidiiig- from the eseurpmeut in the 
direction of the line where tlic next higlier stratum comes on, 
is called the dip slope, (fig. 13, n). (See also fig. 3. ) 

The names boidders and boulder clay (figs. 1-1, 15, 16) per- 
tain to a promiscuous assemblage of stones of all sorts am!, 
sizes jumbled together without regard to either their size or 
their form in a matrix of clay which msualiy exluiiits no very 
obvious signs of stratification. The .stones include a variablo 
percent.age that are smoothed inid are characterized b_>- the 
occurrence of grooves and sci-:itclio.s, mostly i-iiuuing in the 
direction of the length of the .stone, Ttiit sometimes crossing 
that line .it various angkes. The .stones vary iu size, from 
mere gi-ains up to blocks many foot in diaxaeter, and they 
may include representatives of ri.!cks wliose Itirthpiao!:! is 
known to lie at distances rangiug from a few- Jnuidred yard.s 
to as many miles from their lu-esent rcstiug-jdace. The 
larger stones that are smoothed and furroweil in tli is way are 
called glaciated boulders (tig. 14). 8udi boulders ai-e n.sua,!ly 
found to have travelled outwards in a direction aw-ay from the 
centre.sof mountain groups; but more of tiiem liave travelled 
in directions from the Pole towards the equator tliaii in otlim- 
directions. It is not uncoimnoii to find instaucos of boulder.s 
occui-ring at jioiuts considerably higher tlian any jiart of the 
parent rock. 

The rock surface uuderlj'ing bemkior ciuy is frequently 
characterized by similar appeiiriinceB to ibo.uj prestmted by 
the. boulders; that is to say, it is smoothed and nnnv or less 
distinctly furrowed in one or more dii-ectious. 'W'hure this 
surface has a convex, knoll-shaped furm, it is called a roc/ic 
moutonnee (fig. 15, a). Boulders carried by ico ami left 
stranded in comspieumis po.sitions are tifteu siioken of as 
perched blocks (fig. 13, b). 

The phenomena under notice are now generally admitted 
to be due to glacial action of .some one or other kind ; but the 
particular mode of operation resulting in u,uy given effect has 
not yet been generally agreed upon. 

. The columnar structure of rock is exhibited in fig. 17. 
This is a form of jointing affecting certain i-uckH that have 
originated in a molten condition. The rock is inter.sectod at 
right angles to the surfaces of cooling by ibi-ee or more sets 
of di-visional planes, -whicb occur at apuroximfitely equal 
distances ajjart, :uk1 cross each otiier at such augle.s us to 
divide the rock into -a serie.s of prisms more or h-.ss regularly 
hexagonal in section. Cdlunmur sferucturt; is sU-veloped in 
g-i-eatest perfection in basaltic lavas; but it often occurs, 
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tliout'li usually in a less perfect form, in eruptive rocks of 
otker kinds. 

Rocks often present a ve&icular structure (fig. 18) where 
lava flowing out from volcanic vents contains much en- 
tangled gas or vapour, and the molten rook is blown out at . 
numerous points, so that cavities, cells, cnc vesicles are formed. 
These occur in greatest number where the pressure is at the 
least, which is usually near the upper surface of each flow. 
Vesicular structure may range in extent from a few cells 
occurring at remote intervals throughout rock otherwise 
compact in texture, to rock like pumice, which consists of a 
light spongy mass of cell walls, like a mass of froth changed 
to stone. 

The vesicles in a lava ai’e usually drawn out into almond- 
shaped cavities by the fl.ow of the rock prior to complete 
solidification. Where these almond-shaped cavities become 
filled with other mineral matter the sejiarate kernels are 
called mnygdules, and the rock it.self an amygdaloid. Vesi- 
cular structure is sometimes found in intrusive rooks; and 
i.s occasionally developed also in rocks of piirely sedimen- 
tary origin. 

Cellular structure resembles vesicular structure in some 
respects, hut is often due to the shrivelling up of the rock 
caused by a change of its dimensions in passing from one 
chemical state to another, as where ordinary limestone is 
altered into magnesian limestone or dolomite, and cells or 
geodes result from the general conti’action of the rock. 
Another kind of cellular structure is due to the removal, by 
solution or otheTwise, of part of the materials composing a 
fragmentaiy rock, such as a breccia, or a conglomerate, the 
spaces they occupied being left vacant. 

Foliation (fig. 19) is the re-arrangement of the constituents 
of a rock by metamorphic action in such a manner that they 
form parallel layers of definite mineral constitution. These 
layers are not necessarily connected with the original strati- 
fication of the rock, though their coincidence is common. As 
a rule foliation represents one of the stages of metamorphism 
whose extreme is occupied by granite. Amongst the rocks 
exhibiting foliation are mica schist and gneiss. In fig. 19, 
which represents a piece of gneiss, the lighter bands denote 
quartz and felspar, and the darker bauds layers of mica. 


Granite (fig, 20) is essentially a granular-erystalliiie erup- 
tive rock formed and consolid.’ited beneath tlio surface under 
conditions of great pressure. Tiie mineraLs cornixtsing it con- 
sist of niore or less well-defined crystals of orthoclase or 
potash felspar, with iutersper.sed granules of (piiutz, and, in 
normal granites, with one or more species of mica; other 
species of felspar are also usually present as well. Tlie scpiirate 
constituents of granite may range from proportions only just 
discernable by the unaided eye, to crystals two iitclu;s or more 
in length. Where large crystals form a eonspicuonu featui'o 
in the rock it is termed a parphyriiic granite. Dritnites occur 
of all ages, from the date of the oldest known rocks down to 
the Tertiary Period. Granites appear to represent the iimor- 
nrost parts of ma.sses that were connected on the one hand 
with truly intrusiv'e and volcanic rocks, and on the other 
with metamorphic rocks of sedimentary origin. 

The spheriilUit; structure (fig. 21) is one of the principal 
types of minute structure rendered evident by a microscopic 
examiuation of thin .slices of certain vitreous acid rocks 
(eruptive rocks containing more than CO per cent of silica), 
notably in the glassy or vitreon.s lavas known as ohskUau. 
It is occasionally developed in similarly constituted rocks <if 
intnisivc origin, or even in rooks whose present pei!uliaiitie.s 
of structure are largely due to the action of tnctaniorphism. 
Under the microscope spherulitic rocks exhibit, in a base of 
variable mineral constitution, minute scattetred gramiles of a 
more decidedly vitreous nature, which show an appro.xiniiitely 
circular outline more or less definite in proportion to the 
abruptness or otherwise of the transition from the spheridite 
into the nuatrix. The inner part of each spherulite u.mally 
presents a radiate structure, due to the incipient development 
of groups of minute crystals. 

The perlitic structure ( fig. 22 ) is due to a tendency 
developed in certain vitreous acidic rocks to fracture into 
minute concentric layers of a spheroidal form, in the inter- 
spaces between the minor shrinkage-fis.sures triivensing the 
rock. On a large scale the same structure finds a parallel in 
the spheroidal structure developed in some basalts. Both 
structures are now generally regarded as being developed by 
the contraction of the rock consequent upon its solidification. 
(Rutley, Study oj Mocks, p. 182.) 
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